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.18 in^tlio (UbI 

fac^Ktic^ conti'overBy, aii<t"-|*ypjjLt 
wycism, is anonymous, alihon^ tho 
tticipal contribuiors to penodiftal litetafcictt^i'’ mite 
kiAowu in a Imiitod oirclo. l\)litical jortrualisis wonj 
rcnflons bo dwindiiiod to fi<»ooj)fc badgoH and ribbona 
ail}' Miiiislcr to whom tlioy were not unuaually dovott'd; 
i hn most Ikitlifol admmirs and onlor'Lsts of ' 

would only inrnr ridioiilo if tluy aoc*i.*pt(‘d Hnob'ii^ 

I'or their ojithn.siufjm. T}i(» popular opinion of tlio vahii 
auiliorH ie not without foundation ; Init tho vast lunount 
knowledpfo and tho quality of ifit<‘llo<‘t whifh find anon} 
rnons exproHsion pi'ovo tliat tlio KnjLdirth virtue of prid^ 
shared by womo TncnihiTs of tho literary <*ommunifcy. 
Hanio fwling pfiws elleot to tho prohibition uj.»ainBt 
jnvc'ptanco of forcifjrn Oivh'rs, whieli is tliouj^ht by 
JloutTiiTON to bo inero usurpation. Although no jtcn^ 
attaches to tho uko of (.^)iitijicntal etara and ribbon^* 
docoratioii which is not roi-ognizcd by tho English Col 
nr (Government sccnis t,o most persniiH not wfU’tb displf 
ing. To HimtimcTitalists it. may probably iqipear a inolA 
choly truth that tho arisiocrary and tho uppt.T clasKCH^ 
gt'iuTal share with Royally ilie power of di'preciating i 
value of all lionours wliich imply no advaiHvinculi J 
social position. .Lord SiANUort: would probably 
slirink from tho dut^' of \v(Miring tlu* Grand Crossi! 
the Literary Order ; ami in ri;igld< also ho confedi 

on Lord iloiroriTON, ur on the Duko of AudYLii in 

slderaiion of Ins work on tho Ihdgu of Ijjiw. It 
be ciiflieult to find lialf-n-dozm other ptHjrn who ]jf 
published as many vt'lurnes; audit unforiunatoly hai# 
Uiat, dist inctions vvhi«di have no o.^floeiation "with 
gfifjcrally w^garded with indilforcnee.*. Tho Americans I 
the livst ustablishmeiifc of the lU^publie showed goo<l^ 
Jiud good seiiso in not importing outlandish orders at^l 
eoitilions, and though a human lovo of titles lias if" 
ITnitod States found other vents, every citizen who 17 
Iiiiuself .liojionrdjlo must have h‘>hl Rov;,7 
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^ ofTw insaltd to its 
ft is to resent iiiBnlts^ offered to its 
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' nnhSiSrL bo toxfoua that 

, ^ fehrttjd without ChriB^t lan iite« liias not 

SiStbem.^* «'dignili.>.s wind, cm c<inv<mioD<iy bo 
r! s i-uiy, wo are nicu-o than i 
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paralvood any nntioi/l liat t.bn mainril y tuipht- h-ivp 

Intional «gh(M and disniibwcd bis Minist-m*. taking naro of 
course hat tbeir snc.e.«.on, «bo»Jd lx* equally to 
uury out Jiw jwhey and no otlier ; or be niight Jufve picked 
hiH i>wn anonialou.s ^3,t,on ua an exenso for cmtiiioirig to 
govern wit.boiit. a I ailiamentary majority. Wlicn onc> it 

lo tbo Assembly, « rear.t, on would have set in in tJ.e 
of the majority wind, would probably bavo given him the 
vioh.ry in the nest cnticul division. TJio fact that be wm 
willing, wl.ilo the majority was not willing, to appeal to the 

sne « ar’^T’ ® answer to any 

snurs, .vboiil ticrsonal goven.ment, since readiness to stand 

fouid oTm^^ ‘If * 'Of* is as good a t<-st as can bo 

found of tbo genuineiies.s of a ruler’s Idir-f that his noliev 
13 am-ptabif. to the mass of bis <>onnt.Tymcn. M AtJSM 
picfcrrcd to tako a coinrc wbiih is formaUy moru iini]^ 

peacliable, but be bas taken it at the cost of handing over 
] ranee (o the Hit ritmcs of ,^ution^ An 

^ ^ ^ wliifh tho 

risca above political pedantry. 
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^,..1 lO pn sMh arguco that b) briug huii to trml 

rah' nod moat cvrt.jun Tneans of eatablmlung 
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vSinco that tinu^ the dcgr<je of M. .Uaxc’s 
th -v t i proceedings of the (.'ummiuie has l>eoi) 
pretty uRf’crtuiuod. Jt is 


h. 


usf’crtuiuod. Jt is not deuied that he wstfi 
A irieiuber of tho fk»inrnune only for tJjo lirst U*u days of 
its exiKk'm^e, or tliai ho resigned his pltuje in it as soon swit 
was Jimilly eorumittod to overt hostiIitiL*s with Versailles. 
To insist on bis prosecatiou, tlu'rehjrr, is U^ maintain that 
these facts alone exmstitute a prinid forie case against him. 
It is itapossible that a party which liolds tliis view should 
ever live at peace with its political Julvorsaries. 'J'lu* 
•whole doctrine and practice of proscription is involved in 
it. M. Haxo is blamed because he did not at once 
iultaii to himself that no compromise was jn^ssihle between 
Versailles and Raris, because lu* wdshed^fi liiid some means 
of saving the great city which ha^ust Win captured by a 
foreign enemy from umlcrgoing humiluition at the 

hands of^ts own coiiutry7nen,^||||||||ft be tried to do 
what, if he had succociled m doing it^^Kld probably h.ave 
{gained cnihushistic praisit|1i6m many of tJui men who are 
now foremost in denouncing him. The lesson which every 
Badical will draw from 'this is that Hio most violent 
counsels aro ilw> safest. If to have tried to inodcnito a 
revolution is a crimo against the State, tho safest conrs^ id 
to do your host to secure tho ijnpnnity which lielongs to 
sucooBBful revolution. Iii’^tlio same way the I^xtifc'ct of tho 
.Hhil^no is absolutely caieless of distiiiciious lx)tween one 
kind of civil funeral and another. It may 1x5 that all M, 
Bfi:utj£*8 allcmtions against the Lyons Frce-tliiiikei's aro 
well foiinde^. Their object may, fvs he alleges, Ihj not 
»o much to clear their own cx)n sciences from the ap- 
poaranee of consenting in death to a religion which 
they rejocteui in life, as to annoy persons of diflercui 
viowa by making the numbers of ihoao who repudiate 
^hnstiaxi burial appear very much larger thou they 
But all this may be granted without the Prefect’s 
uhorao rendered any the more tolerable. M. Ducros 
doaa 1^ draw any distinction between .Iburials 

object than to annoy and imtato 
merely give honest expression 
v||han«a'i3oaidptioas., The fbutu^al cC; 


WOMEN OTIA.DUATJCS. 
Ihe rights of 
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X iiistnuRij^^*^* obtain (if*grocs in the 
bldiulmrKb, % *’ tv-=.) hours or ron 

Judge?!. huH TiifsLd suTne qm^siions gcncni) iryy^,^i7.fi,iioii mii» 
June 1869 jMisH Jkx JUakk and soidher lodics/ of Buch 

ih€» Sciuitc of iliC University iv^kiiig thUic Weuat^ucalion 
rcfxmimciui to the University Couii;, Uic g‘ov<*ming IxHly ok- 
the IJiiiveislty, to Bmictimi tho matricnlaiiori of women os 
medical ntudcntB. and tlicir adniif»Hiou k> thp ueurd exa/ni* 
nations, Rcpamte claKBf*a being i'ortned for their inMlruction. 
The iSonate dccidi'd to ret^uiimend that women should bo 
adruitU'd fis mcdi<‘ul BludentH, and in ^Jovember the Uni- 
vtu’ftity Ciuirt rcfiolved i hat woiutui should ho subniited to the 
wtudy of medicine— tiiat is, tliat LnstnictioiiHlionld be given iu 
separate classes, which the modical prt»fe^HorK wore pt^rmftied 
to hold, and that they should l)c subject to the gexi^j^.ruguv 
laiiouB of the Imivci'siiy OvS to iiialn'iculation, attcnda!0:iQp,.OT)| . 
classes, and cxamiiiatiunB. ’rhoHc regulatioms Wire 
proved by the Clianccllor. and thus acquired ail the validity 
which tno University authoritieB could' impart to thorn. 
Several hidic^s fiubsetpiejitly pasBod the preliminary eiaini- 
nation, w ere duly nmtriculatcd, and completed the first half 
of tho course of study rc;quii*ed for graduation under roc^og- 
nized to-ichcrs. lii OctoU^r 1871 tw'o of tho ladioB iQtL 
mated thiit they wisliod to undergo the first profoasioual 
examination fijr a degree, wore examim^d, and duly passed. 
So far things ha^i gone w'itli them tolerably BiniH>tmy,^ but 
now their diflicultielit began. In order to complete the study 
requisite for a degree, they had to go through another 
of aitoudancK^s on professorial claascn, and tWy diecovei^ 
that some of tho professt^rs dct'liued to make up sepurato 
classes fi>r them to attend *, and, independently of this, tho 
Senate intimated to them that, in the opinion oi its legal 
adlvisers, women could not be admitted to degrees, Yx^gdis- 
qnalifiedI>y1iM^^ The ladies had recoarfte to law, and t bey 
asked auihorltaea should 1 e ordurett to 

ensure ’ their, ^having proper instruction, and that they, 
ahculd Ip declared entitled to haver a degree copforred oh . . 

they had fuliillcKl tho orcnnoiy condituiAs aft tp • 
at’ lecturca. and pw^j^g 
thejatlgo who the 
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they had a ri^hr. ti* p^nwhiation if tliey rould but 
lU'COHyivryinstriiftIun ; hut then tSo Court Iwwi no nieiniB o' 
inivkiiJg the UiLiverMty alford any iust.nn-tion, exeepfc 
fieparab? rhi^f^cr., wJiitdi the jn’oruhsors ruijajhl liold or not 
they p least d. Holh [kiHIcb wei'o dissatidfit'd with tho de- 
dsioii, aJtluni^jh t]»e ladles, so far as it went, I'Kiniod it 
a viclory. fJul, in ihe lirsl pliKv, it was iuopendivo, lor it] 
left their roeeirinf^ Ihe retiuisllo itisirueliou a ujt‘re nuittcr 
ofehatu'i!; ;umI, heeo’uDy, it i^^roiuuled llieii* claim tt) ^n*inlna- 
1 ion on til c Hpeei.i.l i ir«aiii)‘'it’anre (d‘ paiMieaJar reiful.dions 
hrwinuf heen isstied. 'I'iiey wislied that tlai cjujo shtuilti rent 
on hroatler j^romids, mat atvorJinj^ly, when the Senate 
appealed lo tlie lull (Najj-l, the lailies Jisserlfd lliat wt»men 
wer^^ exael ly on tht‘ same footiuijj ns itieii lor all pijr]>osert 
of IjinviTshy iiistrm I ion and fijratiiiatioTi, anvl llia.t inn in 
meilieino only, Imli in law a.iul tljeolo<.^y, uml (‘very «Uljer 
faculty, woTiuai had at eornnum law a rii'hi- !•» ho nuilri- 
culated. to attend ihe same claFses wIM] niah.* students, and 
to roecive their dt'<p\.‘!*s in ilie sanio way. I’lie liO’i.-e.l’. 
Gfnkuat., :ilr,o ( ■lianet.ilor of iheUiiiveixily, wa.’! tnadi'a 

party to i he suit, aiid il'cie w« i e ihen'l’ore only tw’i'l\ < jiidi^es 
to ^ive 1 heir deci.sjons. A 11 iliese i weJv <* jiidL.n'.-< are eed in 
' sayiiiLJ tliat Women lia^e at eoniino!\ law no n jfld io denuLiid 
to share the ^a^dien ol* men ai Uni\ei'sitie:«, and no riirlii 
to demand dn^’i es. l'’ivo of the t welve, oi* wliom lj>»rd 
Oinoan Is oju‘, Ihisih lhat it. was a mere malt(T wvilnn tho 
option of tile liniveri'hy (o ht women sindy and taki* 
de’jrees v>r not, hilt that the C ni\ ersif y of KdlnhnvLrh. having; 
chosen t<» do HO in Ihe hn-ulty of uiedleiiie, is hnund to 
dei^‘p«H:.s to women vvho can ohlain iht* rlce^’S^a^y in.>l motion, 
olihoui^h no ictral means exist of eiisnriiiL' th.d sueliinstnm- 
tioii shall he qiveu- and seven an* of (»|jinl<m that, the 
wljtde course of Ihe I.'ni\ ( i>11y, J’o far as it has hltlurto 
pointcid to the j.^raduarion of vvijnien, is illi^ral, and that no 
Seoteh T^uiverslly can of its own unthuriiy iidniit. womi'U 
Ui dep’oes- 

Miicli of iho CO.''' was Urns of a paiv'ly locrd and t.enu 
porary eharart''r, and turned (m tin? ( (leeL (^f a partamlar 
set. of regulations ; and lhi( partof tlio sn’ i.'H‘t, summI ncA 
be pnrsutui further, e\eept. that, it may h- Jetnai'hed j#; 
the Si natX although it. ;nted ^\it,h ii wani; of eantir*’^ 
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i(ni ill |M rmittirn^ w^omori lo malriculaU' ^ ^ ^ 

fir.sfc step.s noees.sj ry to a ilr-e'reo wil lior *' 
ir dehaaniiied wlu'thor it could ' 

v..-t W...S 

fit. whe.irr womfm an* 

r . • I ' * N.'i.lJ.. (liiilhlx iJiiit not. omIv !i’1 

(:...nvr. l.y. 

lament 7- • 

I prcro^t>v*¥«i, coui'l (’rii[»oxver tie* li nixej-.'.il i< s lo La’iue, 
decrtve.s to women ; hut the ladi^'.s ari^ue cltio no such t'cw 
jwwer is iiece.ssfj n , stud that. I lie cAisliri'^ cons, no ion of 
the Ujiiversities is mk h tliat xvomcn can e!;dm jiLsb a,s min'h 
afl ni<;n can to havo dec rees eorift*i red on I hem. To cst-a- 
blish or to rtdnli* ihi.s el.i.irri it was necessary lo "o far 
back info the lii.sJory of tiio llnivcrsilies, and tlio iniJu-'dry 
of comisol collet ti-d a very curious ainl irjl.isn stiu^ mass of 
maiormls iM'urinr^ on tho point. A. prinicd easo was 
delieered on each side, and both en.ses, and ospccially 
that for the S«?nate, W(‘re drawn w ith ;^rear skill and 
care, and will tHUieeforth eonstitnto very xalnalilo doeu- 
inents for till interested in University (|nestions. The 
University of EdiTihnrcrh was fonrwui ou thu model of 
that of Gliis;:f«w, and rhat of Ohisp^ow was fonn(*d on 
that of Bologna. Aliieh curious unthjuariuri research was 
thercTorc lx;siowed on tJio <jU(’'5tiori whether, under tlu* 
constitution of the University of I]nlne;na., women wore’ 
admissible to (hyrecs. That there huvi* heen insbinc(»s, 
tliou^b very rare, of vvonuin bein^ ajijiointed to teach in 
tho University <'f ISoloj^na appears oei-lain, ami it may 
porhapK bi* ailinitted rliat womcMi received di'^reci? from tho 
University. Hut. it is not clear that any womau evi’r received 
Ik decree wnihont tlm special injunct ion ol tluj Popo eir 
.EmpoiHjr that she should receivo a de^rev; and it is 
not difipuied that the ("row’ii may inU'rposo if a authority 
oithor on l»(dialf of any ono woinaii or of W'omcij p^eneriilly, 
Tlievo is, howovcT, no trustworthy evidont'o to show that 
*my womi'Mi ever sludied at Uolojajna and obtained a degree 
as tho natural sequenee of her Htudica. I’lio Scol<».h jiulges 
did not mst their decisions on what had taken' plaeo 
at llolog^a. It was hy a refiToncn to Scotch academical 
history aud by the interpretations tlicy put i)n that 
lufttoiy that they won^ guided. It is incontost^blo that 
no w*oman has over sindii'd and gmdnaiod in fi iSeotch 
University. Tho custona of coiiiurics rans ontyely in one 
way. What is the intevpi*ettttion to he put on t&s custom, 
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allowed 1(V proseeiuo their }^.tkT 
natural cx pi ‘eta lion of receiving 
iliis natural cx|)(Ttatiori disappointed, 
not lo ,s«‘0 that wonmn g(‘uera 
thwiors are. under a gri'iit disa' 
removed if pos.sihle. No wonuni is allowed bylaw lojiraciise 
;s'^ a ihu'lnr mdcss she can ohlain a dc‘grcc from some Uriiv(.r- 
sil v ill the 1’nilv‘d Kinctlom, or .‘t* qualTv ing liix'iice from :i. 
Tuedical assiH-ial i'm. These qualifying licem es se.»*iu pific- 
tically vmy hard for women to get, and in any case a w oinan 
d»>etor cannot on fair tcrjiis v'^Ith a man if he is t,o 

l>e allowed f.) got .a ili'grci* arid .she is not. As ilic degrees 
of foreign Unui'rsii it s are iiot n '‘ognized he jx*. a woman 
••annot got .a (air star! as the law' tkjv* stands, it‘ sl.u* wishes 
lopi'M«:ljse ns a iloclor oeenpying clear and uiidenifihlo 
legrd jK^vition. It is tree lhat she i.s equally deliari’cd from 
pracli>.ifig as a hiirri^tcr or solicitor; hut ihi'ii siu-icty has 
tor (ho preM'ut nimlo up jts mmd tluit it wdll not havo 
women barrj.sters or w^ouieri soli(‘itor.s. Tho peculiar hard- 
."^hip niidor which women wishing to ])rJU'tiso mediciuo 
wiilfiT is 1h:d. while they tind that sociely admits lhat they 
ought to hi* allowed to ])racti.se as docfoi*s, and especially in 
hranches of medicino rcLiting to their own sox, they :iro 
k(*f»t out oj' the profc.'^sion by njl(*s ix-'quiririg them to take 
a cJcgix'c, while no University’ w'ill give tJiem a degree*. The 
minority of (la* Sci^teh Judges to h.ave Ix'en struck by 
this, juulfo liavi? thougiit that a university might giv’e them 
degrees, making bucIi regulations as it might- think pro|>er 
fur provi-nling tlu* scandal of mixed classes. Nor does any 
ono doubt lhat :i charter from tho Crowm would jvmovo all 
ttio dilTicuUic'S In the way of the Scotch ITnivor.sitios grant- 
ing d(*grec.s lo woimm. The real ([ueslion, therefore, ift 
whnthcr t he Univeisilies shun Id be em))owered to grant 
medical di'grx'os to women. Tlint they should bo so em.. 
txjwcred appeHr.s the .simple, but Ls not, wo think, the 
true, solid i«m of tho ditliculty. Degrees must bo given j 
not only after oxa-iin nation but atW instruction under'^ 
nuthorizcrl teachers; for otherwise tho staiuhird of the 
University w'^ould bo lowered, and women would not really 
bo placed on ah'ftriiinlity with men, as no ono w’onld believe 
that a mere examination was as good a tost Jis an exaraina- 
ti(m coupUid with a certificate of liaviug received projior in- 
stnictiou. Women ihuat be enabhKl to study modieino us 
well os to lake a m0lrlic;il degree, lint thu tciichei’S wdiose 
time is occupied iu; teaching men (»innot bo expected to go 
over all their worjts again for the benefit of a handful of 
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A? present Jlill. A c()nsici('iM.l»lo soetioii nf tlie 0< 'user vat iv(‘s 
wonJcI have jiim<!(j eomirioci eaiis^’ vv itli tbo <iisoontented Libo- 
ralH, and Ibnuij-li it is prubjdile that ilie (lOvorninoLii wuuKl 
have beeji a]>Uj to eaiTy tbeir 5olieine, it is still possible that 
they have lailud to do ,s(». Jl: is elear thal, in tbt 

long rinj, eeuifudsioii would have l(»st Jiiore b^ lx iug 
absoliili'ly rejoeted, even iCojiJy ibj* a tiui<', than iL will Jose 
by luj-tJier poi^unad . ' Again, assuming that a Dili 
ruiilving c 'UijMilsioii nniversnl had bei*n (‘.arric'd, under what 
iiircum^'lauee { \\(i(jld the evpia’i/jioiit Jiave l»euJi tried ? It 
W'ould hast' Jieisi tried in a, time ul' great languor on the 
part ol the Jidn'rals, and t;!' ijuinense unwilJingnijss on the 
part of ib<; rab'pa^^ers to pay aiiytliing more than they pay 
already. Whatever had been the niuehinory by svhieli com- 
pulsion was brougJit lo bear, il> would have iuvolvasl a eertiiin 
imu’ease ol’ Ine.-d c'xpt udituro ami .a eurr< vs ponding ineniase 
of Jn"al Inirihsis. Ju.'.l<ud, tfjorefore, of eonipiiJdou being 
as it is now, by Sehtiol Boards Avho adept it of tlieir 
own Im; will, it would have boon Iried by .School D«':irds 
.distinctly bostile- to tlio rxpc'riinoni. On tbo whole 
w'O bcli<'ve Ibat, in spite of these iiniwbacks, «jlementaiy 
oduca.tiou w'oidd have lM.^eu ti gainer by tJie assimilation of 
the English to the Scotch Act; but tbem was enough to be 
8aid on the other side to malcp the roliiclanoo of Mr. 
l?'OKS'i'i:i;\s eollengues intelligible, if not heroic. 

The OissenteiV objcc'tiou was v(*ry ftdly sbded— it lias 
never had to eoTTiphiin of any (miissions in this rospe<d — 
at the Wt5;<lTninsU*r Palaee Hotel on 'rnesdav. Mr. 
DaIaE has discovt'vcd that Mr. VoIv.stkr is a\i agent, 
in the great Hltraniontano cons 2 >irary which 1ms its 
br8noht*s in every countiy in bhirojK?. This may Ixi re- 
gardotl ns a new and iniprovetl version of flic Jesuit in 
I)i8gui.sn argument. Wt* arc familiar with it as afvplied to 
Mr. OlaosToni: or as stabjd hy Mr. Whallev; hul thei’o is 
fiomo novelty in it.s application lo Mr. Foustei:, and in its 
emplojnuent. by a Liberal of real ability and otbeiwise of 
perfor f. sanity. Tlio real tpiesiion at issue, says Mr. Dai.e, 
m tho ipicstion w^helber tho prie.^thood shall . Jiavo the 
el^eniuj’y eduesaiion of the young in their hands, or 
whtilbCT it ftlmll l)e under nntiojru4 Control. This is a Jar 
of statinjjf the dilemma than to say 
that the <peation ts w-hethor tiiftlo Tom or Haruy shall bo 
fdiow^l to leani reading and-^fWting at tbo pai-son's school 
—with fun light teserye^ porente to withdrow 


them when the Church Gataclnam ia taught— or whethur 

and otherwise unneeded school shEdl be built in order V 
f hp^diat they may leanr to read and writ© m a room tho 
I atmosphere oJ* which haa never boen polluted by tho 
[ Imitation of Sfjelarian formulariefl. But the latter ww has 
the Tuerit of Inung in conformity with tho facta, which tho 
fbrinor has not. The clergy of ILo Church of ETigland tiro 
I not. in the sense wdiich Air. Dale attaches to tho tenn^ a 
priofethood at jill. Tho jnst4uicc3 in which thoro is any aeri- 
ouH uttemjjti to pervert tho s<‘<'uLir islucation of cluldrcu 
into an instrunieut of iindcrhaud or overbearing 


may }»robid>ly l>e counted on tho fingers. As AL*. FoEaTJfii; 
told tbe Uoebdule dc'jiuiation on tlio same afternoon, it is 
slrangri, if sueb In’eaches of the law are matters of doily 
on-uiTcuco, that tlicy arrj not reported to tie? EdncatJozi 
Depart incj it, ^■onf^idr ring that llierc. iirc lliousands of persons 
nil over tiie eountiy waUihiiig the ojxiratuui of tlu) Act, with 
th<5 view of Jlnding out whcthp'i* it w strictly obey<‘«i in this 
psudii.idiir. Ih'furu tho Disbeidi rs’ ease caxi bo inaile out to 
tlio Balisliu/tion of any n'.isonablo politician, it nnijst bo 
shown tJiat tho consi ieuce clause is after ail a failarc!, that 
it do».‘y not protect the consciiuiec^ of the or prevent 

liiin from Iwing virtually compelled ca- cajoled io let his 
c-hild bn tanglit. a religion wliieli be him.M-if disbelieves. 
Show me a single ca.se, siiys Air. Fmtsi f.u, in >Yhich 
tho lavv lun been dl.sobeyeil, and T will take caro 
Ihiit ib.o D.irliameutaiy grunt is vviclidnivvn from it. 

A Kcbool from wbicli the Parliamentary gnint had been 
withdrawn on this ground would ceaHo to Ikj u Hchool 
eonductcfl in aecordanco with the regulations rontaiiied 
in tho 7th si*i lion oi’ the Kdxic.atiou Act, and coiisoqiieiitly 
would ccuoi' tu bo a jiublio elementary Kcliool. Tbo 3rd 
tdanso of the Airuiiidiiig Dill ixrovides that tho Ouardifii.s 
shall not make ri lief or allowance dt piMident on the child*© 
at tending any public; elementary fiehnol other than such 
fhs may bi* seb'cled by tbo parent; but this them tho 

right t(' refu'C reb’ef or fAllowunce if the ^larcnt sends the child 
ton s(lu.ol wliiih has eeased to be u public, elemcntiiry 
scJnM)k Mr. .Dm.v w ill hardly deny tliat if tbo priftsthood ** 
an? to have tbe, eleine,iilary cdnvatiori of tlu* young iu their 
hands, .subjiu t to a rigid eon.aeieuoe clause, tiny can aixircely 
Dj.ake vviy iiineli of their ojq'ortuniiy. Unlcs.S there is 
something ('.cen It in tho iuflaeneo of ri'adiiig, writing, and 
arithmeiii; wJu n taught in tho parsoji's 
step to canyingouttlic Ukrumoutaneconsp^-^^^^^j 
dofy or i-vado the rnlo which limits relip , 
certain hc'uiM, and leaves it to tlse ]iarent to deciae whew 
his cliild .'-hfdl attend Kchon] during thos^^ hours or remain 
away fi'om it. 1’he Nom'oidbrniist or^uhizatioil must bi 
worth vary little if it is iiiiabJc to bri;tg offiUChd©^,. 

fiance or evusiojj to I lie knowledg.?, of tho Education De4 . 
jKiruncni. 

Tlie philHiiihroine objection to tlm Dill is fbundod on the* r 
notion tlifit contact with Ihii GuurdiiiTU 5 ,ffven though the pay*, 
iiieiit received from tlicm Ix^ called fiHowaweti and not 
will lend lo iin rcuso tho nuudH.‘r of 2iain>ers. To us thlA^ 
<>bje<-liun .si.'^uiis of so liitlo Weight iluit we only rogret thaip 
tbo Bill do(>s not go fiuthcr, aud cull the allowance mado 
to cnalJo a pai’cnt loobey the law in tbe matter of educating |V 
his child by the same namii as is given to the allowauco made ! 
to cnabli' a partuit to obey the law' in the luatterof foodinghia ^ 
child. The real danger lies in the ojqiusito diroctaou. lu 
Alancliester, for oxuruplo,! here are soiuelhing like four tbou- 
Kjiiid fdiildj*en roi'eiring cducution ill the expense of tbe ratc« 
layci's. It can hardly be doubted that, if the paTcnte of tlieso 
childnui were ranked as jKiiijicrs by rtuson of their diiklren's 
seluxilijig being paid lor frotn this .soui’oe, the gi'tiat majority 
of ihem vvould llnd nu*ans ki ^lay tho school fees. Suppose 
that t lic 2>iirimts of a liiindwd children were unable to do 
this and became paupcifl, which is tho Jnore dangerous 
alteruai.ivo-' ibat the parents of a hundred childreu. should 
berumo a(;kiial pnii^xn-s, or that tho p,arcnt3 of four thou- 
wuul childjon .^.h-mld Jcai-n to ri'gai’d the conianuidtj 
as 1)011 Tid iu Kouie iiiideliucd way to t^ako tbe burden 
of ediicxding Dieir childron off their whouldera? Why 
this Icysou sJuuild be less injurious wliero bdneating 
children in coneerued than where fettling and clothing 
ehildivn is concerned, is more than wo can under- 
stand. No (.loiibi it would be a melancholy thing to 
800 a parent who had been niakiug a TfJiaut struggle 
against piaupensni succumb un<h;r ibo ruldfxl weiglit of A 
school foe. Dut j.s it a les.s mdaneholy thing to see a |>aivut 
who bam been maJdng a valiant struggJ6 against pauperism 
suoQi^b under the burden of having to feixl his child off* 
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■well himself? The sjx'ctaelo of a man Binkinj;^ in 
panperifim through no fault of hi^ own, iti alwayw it hikI ou&.t v 
and if it iB avoided in the forrn'M* easS by calling the JiayiyQA 
meat made t-o him by the GiiardiatiK nllowano-o instoad of 
wlicf, what can 1 h^ Kaid iigainst nruidiiig it by the same 
catty proGOBH in the latter cjuse ulrio ? 

The nitcpay er»’ ohjeeUon, which lias Inspired Mr. Torukns 
to move the ]»revioua question, is tlu* weakest of the h^ur, 
Whatever other ehargtis may hereufl^T Iw rt‘Tiiove<l from 
the Rhouldors of the initepayers ami planted ou the shojihlers 
of the taxjiayerfl, it is hardly possible that the t‘xjst of edu- 
cating ]>auporrt or semi- paupers shouhl bn amongst them, 
'fhe iHiucatioual allowanc«* provided for in tlio Bill is 
Hufliciently near akin to othc-r forms of poor n^lief to luako 
it OBHential to Hu\)ject it to the restrii^lioii inv<)lved in local 
collection. If the money wan led to pay the school fees for 
flilldrun whoso naronts are too poor to pay tlimn is ever 
drawn from the national exchequer, a xuitional |>oor 
ntte, tind ita inevitahlo ac<*ompanim<’nt, natiomd bank- 
ruptcy, will not Ix^ far olf. Of course Air. Tokrkns 
doe»s not see this — the professed fnemls of the ratti- 
payer rarely do aoo the consecpienres of their own pro- 
poBids; but any one who takes tlm troiibh^ to follow the 
iirftuinents by which the pn*vioufi question will lKiHiipj>orto<.l 
W'iil SCO for himself that tiny have only to l»e carriL^l a 
little fiirt.her to lx*ar the conslrnction hero put on lluMn. In 
tho int^Ttista of sound finance, as well as of elcnumUiry 
education, Air. ToititKNS’s aimnulmcut ought to* bo visitixl 
with Bumniary and docisivo reji'Ction. 




LOTID STANlTOrr/S rKOlM^Si:!) OllBiai OF AIFUIT. 

A S Ijord STAifHorK’3 sympathy with men of letters is 
nndoubtiHlly genuine, he may bo congratuhihsi on tho 
failure of his jiro^KJsal to croat<^ a liten^ry order td knight- 
hood. An affected Biqxjnority to external distiiictionn would 
be entitled to little nispc'ot; and the great rniq<^rity of 
writers of books probably share tho tasbjH and feelings of ^ 
tho class to which they generally Ixdong. The r ninumative J 
rarity of titles and decorations recon (’ih‘a ordinary' KnglishJ^ 
men to tho aTuuiome<l conditio?) whicli is tlicir inevittdi;]^ 
iiest'ny; but thoKo whom birth, or fortune, or official 
i^cach of titular promotion, display 
“ nical indifference to tho labels whicli 
ority to their noighlxiurs. Tho aribtx);^.p^j 
ETtitutions and oustoinB of the country have p^^’/duwxl 
tore or less regular gradations of a society which ua osson- 
^ly one. Profosf-iotxal or oflicial pnxxNlenco is /almost 
xcltuaivoly valued it ueiiully confers a co^vy^ so<;ial 

iiak. Even civic knigtit^ enjoy a local over 

envious rivals; and mo^cal , Ix^th in virtue of their 

vealth and of their pcrfional distinction, tako their uatunU 
^plaoo in tho lioreditoiy oquoKtriiin order. After tho cosBioii 
of the Ionian Islands, the order of St. Michael and St. George, 
previously confined to officials who had served in tlio MetJitcr- 
raneaUfWas converted into a mode of recognisingthe merits of 
eminent colonists; and the Government of tho day t(Hik into 
consideration tho moans of giving lu.streto tho now distinct 
tion. Accordingly several emineut Englishmen who had 
at different times served in the Colonial Office wt5ro imlucod 
to lend their names to the order as decoys. Sincx) that time 
the colonists have appreciated a title which they might 
have despised if it had Ixjcn strictly confinwl to thom.sclvcB. 
An Order of Merit would only indicate tho opiniim of tho 
Crown or of tho Ministt^r of the day that tho rwij»ioiit had 
attained a certain standard of literary cxcclhmco. Altliongh 
opinions are changing, English taste would still lx*, olfeiided 
by an official appraisement of tho abilities and |)crfi.»rmances 
of scholars, historians, and novelists. Thera is no tdijwtiori to 
the occasional bestowal of a titWon an author, a painU^r.or an 
architect, but it would lx? inconvonierit that a dccvnit ion and 
title should bo cltumod as a sight on pain of resentment and 
dissatisfaction. The rank of a Knight Bachehir is not highly 
exalted, but an Academician who is knighted is so fur on a 
level with an Attorney- Genoral or a Juflgo. TT»e cora- 
paraiivo estimation of acvjnired and of li«*reditary rank i.s 
curiously illusiratod by the privilege chiiTued by sons of 
peers of declining knighthood when they urf» promotcxl to 
legal or judicial offices. Tho Order of/ tho Garter has for 
centuries retainod its ac^knowlodged pre-eminmeo b^icauso 
it haa with undovmting consistency boon Ix^stowed as n 
^ reward of rank, and not of merit. If poets and n<i)velist« 
were ixiade Knighte of the Qarter, there would be A>Cten a 
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Ylipprcvlatmg ils gnsalcst acliTevcmcik?. Air. 
himsrlf a brilliant writer, has neitht'r cultiv.ated tKo 
society of Ins lilr-rary equals, nor indicated in liis }xx)kA 
a)iy knoiv ledge of tliclr works. Jx>rd J’almi:ic.sto.s*s great 
abilities were cnrnpatiblo -vvitli an amusing ignorance of 
books. TJio only literary juilgmi*nt which ho is known to 
have funned or borrowed was tin? whimsical proposition 
tliut SIl^K^>lT.AKK’s plays w**ro writtmi by Ba(!()X. Sir 
IlouKKT J^F.KL, lluuigh be wuK a Hchola* antic ipa.tf»d Princo 
Ai/BKiiT in bis habitual preienmcA) of Rcienco to lit<?rature. 
Ixjrd FAtMKK.sTO.N’s conteanptuouH indifference co genius and 
merit ujis conspicuously illustntUxl by the pension whuth 
he bestowed o!i an illiterate buffooii who called him- 
self poct-laurtiite to an African Kavag(‘. Mr. Gladstonb 
would dlsptmsc the favours of the Crown more justly; but 
there is no scmirity for tho compcdxjnco or hom^sty of hia 
suecessora. 

Among tho lower rank of authors, tlie definition of a 
litcrarj" man is a man who makes a livelihood by some 
kind written, cuieposition. Thera is no reason why a 
great author slxmld not maintain himself by his industry ; 
l)ut minor novelists, colb'ctors of gossip, and even maim- 
faeturers of rhymed burlesques, form tho luilk of tho das.*} 
whicli in former fiinrs derived ite name from its siijipOBcd 
rcsidmieo, Tlio .so-ealleil lii<*rary community froqutsntly 
affects a d(*mocratic conbimpt for tho rank and tltlcH vrhicli 
have hitherto seenuMl nnattainable ; but tho creation of an 
Order of Literary Merit would prodneo among the minor 
votaries f»f the Aliises jiainfiil cxcitorneiit rather than sn]x?r- 
eilious indillerr ne.c. A cart'lesa Ministirr would find it easier to 
decorate Bwins and Al^'.viiJs than to bo incesBantly ix^stered 
with their snrc'asins and complainte. It would be necessaty 
to extend tlio distinction to women, w'ho probably now write 
tho grt'iiter number of novels; and it must bo confessed 
that the greatest living novelist is a woman. Even if tho 
Grown, on the suggestion of tho House of Jiords, had created 
the Order, its value would in the lirst instanco have de- 
pt'iidcd entirely on tho willingnes.s of the principal Jiving 
writers to imitate the self-Hacrilicing Knights of St.Michad 
and St. George. If Mr. Tennyson, Air. Buowninc, Mr. 
IIkubrjit Svencer, Mr. Darwin, Mr. Erouue, and Mr. Free- 
man haxl declined the honour, Grub Street would have been 
ashamed to iu?cept the leavings of PamaBsus or Acadomus. 
Another claiis of writers, of whom Homo ara deficient 
neither in ability nor in influcuoe, would have been 
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is anonymous, altbou^ 
tficipcd tontnbntors to periodical Jfi 
ki^ownin a limited circle. Palitieal jbuiiaaliB^ 
good reasons be disinclined to acr?Gpt badges and ribbcms l^bSK 
any Minister to wlioin they were, not untiannUy 
tlio most faltliful admirers and cnlogists of groi^ jf||ai^^^n 
would only incur ridicule if they accepted sucfi'%^is^mfd 
for their enthusiasm. The popular opinion of tho vahiiy of 
authors is not without foundation ; but tho vast amount of 
knowledge and tho quality of intellect which find iwiony- 
moas expression prove that the English virtue of pride is 
shared by some mcmberfl of tho literary community. The 
saTue feeling gives efiect to the pi*ohibiiion against the 
acceptance of foreign Orders, whicli is thought by Lord 
Ifol-eilTON to bo mere usurpation. Although no penalty 
attaclieR to the use of Continental stars and ribbons, a 
decoration which is not recognized by the English Court 
or Gororninent seems to most jK^rsons not worth display- 
ing. To seniimeutalists it may probably appear a melan- 
choly truth that tlio aristoorju-y and tho upper classes in 
general share with Royalty thtj power of depro(;iating tlio 
value of all honours which imply no advauccinent in 
social position. Lord STANiiorw would probably not 
shrink from the duty wearing the Grand Cross of 
tlio Literary Ordci' ; and it might also Ui co](|ifcmM;l 
on Lord Houghton, or on the Duka of Abotu. ka con- 
sideration of his work on tlie lleign of Law. It would 
bo difficult to find half-a-dozen other peers who have 
published as many volumes; audit u nfortunately happens 
that distinctions which have no association writh rant arc 
generally regarded with inclliferencc. Tliij Americans from 
the first establishment of tho Republic showini good taste 
and good senso in not importing outlandish orders and de- 
corations, and though a human love of titles lina in the 
IJniUid States found other vents, every citizen who styles 
hiniflclf Hononrablo must have held some public func- 
lion; every Colonel and Major baa liieen connected with 
a riiililary organization, and the innuracrahlo Judges sit 
or lJav(^ sat on the llcnch. Insular conceit suggests that 
in England the happy mean has boon attained. Knigl)t- 
luKids of the Bath, of tlio Star of India, and of St. Michael 
and St. George are cheap and legitimate rewards for public 
fiel•^^ec ; and the Garter supplies the exceptional want of an 
r»hj('et of desire and ambition to thoao wlio have notliing 
else on earth to which they can Jispire. Tho distinciioriB 
A\liirh may from time to time ho fitly ixniferrcd on men of 
letters ought not U> bo of a kind exclusively appropriateil to 
themselves. 


MARSHALL OP WEAVTlRnAM. 

T he hitherto undistinguished name which heads this 
article has lx)en brought into sudden publicity by tho 
procLiciliiigs at the Eddisbory I’etiy Sessions last Monday. 
On Tuesday morning Mr. Wilmam MAusHALfi awoko and 
found himself famous. But local iiotorioty is not onongh 
for a spirit hungering after distinction, and Mr. MABSUAiii.'s 
exploits deserve to bo known and appreciated beyond tho 
nam>w limits of his own neighbourhood. We will say with 
frank uess that wo arc not going to praise him. It may bo 
fairly doubted, however, whether ho has sullicient intolli- 
geni'oto distinguish pniise from blame, tludging from his 
aTrniseincnts, ho probably belongs to that unhappy class 
W')dc-h is given to briii4il sports because it is dull, and dull 
In'caiise wealth which it docs not know Imw to use has 
rais(*d it above tho necessity of making a living by unskilled 
Jidjimi*. The mere fact that ho is talked about may minister 
to tlio soul of Mr. William MabshaiJi all tho excitement 
that it needs. So far as the matter rests with ns, this modest 
erfiving shall not go unsatisfied. 

Tho 23rd of May last was a liigh holiday at Weaverham. 
Por weeks beforehand Mr. Marshall's energies hod l»ei3n 
devoted to the organization of a Great lutcmational (Cock- 
fight. The nations represented were England and Ireland, 
and tlm battle was to bo fought out in Mr. Maushali/b 
haiaiesK-rooin. The birds were brought in early in the 
morning, and at throe o'clock in tho afternoon Mr. 
At A]; SHALL ^ and bis friends wero beginning to tasto the 
^;\v(yts which cruelty and gambling yield when combined in 
judicious proportion. At this point the polico were an- 
j]oiineod by means of a horn blown by a scout. Mr. 
MAKSiiAf.L had seen all his doors and windows properly 
secured, and hoped perhaps to stand a siege for several 


ipnrft. Unfortunately his walls were not so high but that 
they could be sealed, an cl by this moans the .police inoAlo 
their way into the stublo-yard. Mr. Mabshau/s friends 
were too mdlcst to care about l)eing known. Tho organizers 
of a Great International Cockfight ought to have been superior 
to such weakness, but the fa<‘tB that they all olgcHited to their 
names being iaken down, and iliat two of thorn jumped 
over the Widl and ran away in fin* n to avoid recognition, 
make it clear that in thi.s respect these heroes were only 
human. We must do Mr. Maksuall tho justice to say 
that he himself was far above feeling any shame in tho 
matter. He liad been warned by Uie Police Suj^orintendent 
that overything ivas known, and iliat if he persisted in 
going on with the (’oekfight he would be inteiTuptcd But 
his spirit only rose under opposition. His proud answer 
was, “ t will give the ]k»1i( c a ‘ mo np ’ for it,” meaning, os 
the Superintendent hitncly translated the phrase, “that he 
“ would persist in the cockfight, and that the policAi must 
“ entoh them if they could.” This is tho first aspect in 
wliich this disgraceful case caiIIs for notice. Mr. Marshall 
and twenty-six other gentlemen, many of them said 
“ hold high position in the county,” have not only broken 
tlie law, but broken it after formal warning. With what 
face c-aii men of the upper classes talk of enforcing the 
law against the lower ('lassos when they themselves per- 
sist in defying it? IfiTC ar<» a unrulier of pei’sons — 
gentlemen by courtesy- -dchjekid in treating the law with 
os mucli c/>niempt as could have bc<jn shown it by the pro- 
fessedly criminal class. Indeed, if the professedly mmiiiaJ 
class had tho advantage of a previous warning, it would 
usually bo better advised than to jx'rsevere in its desiguB. 
The incvifahle lesson which the (Timinul class will drawr 
from tho facts is that Mr. ^Labsiiall and his friends aro allied 
with them in spirit, liowovcr fur they may ho removod from 
themmcircinnsUancos — a lesson which, however just it may 
be, is not likely to increiisi^ their it^verencc for the existing 
state of society. It is dear that some alteration of the law 
is needed to meet cases wdicro tho ofiVneo is deliberately 
committed after w^arniiig given and r(H;eived. It is not the 
same thing to break the law thoughlle.ssly, and to break it 
of set purpose and with the avowed intention of taking 
the conBcqucncoB. This kind of temper Bhould bo met by 
making the conHeijnenees very much more feerioua 
otherwdso would be. 0 

So far w'o liave treated tho affair as simply a 
breach of the law cominittf*d by persons who ought 
to have known Wttcr. There is another aspect of it, 
however, in which Mr. William Marshall comes out to 
still greater disadvantage. To dety tho law must always 
bo an act deserving high blame; but whereas there are some 
actions wJiich arc only oenKurahle bwause they are forbid- 
den by law, there are others which are disgusting and de- 
grading ill their own nature. Supposing tlmt Mr. Marshall 
had been a poulterer or bird-catcher, and luad been detected 
plucking liv(' fowls or Tnutilat.ing singing birds, he 
would havo lx*en justly puniehed for his cruelty. At 
Weaverham equal cruelty was done, not to make a live- 
lihood, but to atriiiso men too incapable of finding amuse- 
ment in anything except the infliction of pain. It is con- 
ceivable that simple cockfighting might be defended on 
the plea that guino cocks will fight oven when left to them- 
sclves, and that tlicre is no cruelty in letting them indulge 
their imtural t;wt(» for warfare. But how about tho prcpai*a- 
tioii wliich Mr. Mabshalt/b victims had undergone ? The 
account in the Dnihj Teh'ijrajJi dcpcribesit in these terms : — 
“ The natural spurs were cut off ” to be replaced with 
stool Bpnrs — “ tho body ccnnplcioly plucketl, tho throab 
“ pliaved, and the head dernide<l of cveiytliing in the shape 
“ of feathers which would enable tho opposing birel to ob- 
“ tain a hold ainl bo slop tho fight. Matters were bo 
“ arranged that the <»rily way in whicli tho biril could es- 

enpe w^as by winning tho batfle.” And the ac- 

count dcscriVies the floor of the harness-room — before tho 
tight, bo it remembered — as “ covered \vith featherB” ; and 
says of a man named Matthkw Harforh, who had come in 
charge of tho Irish cocks, ihaf. “ his face was soratchfjd, and 
“ that ho was nearly covered with do\vn and feathora *’ — 
pre*tty good evidence as to tho naturo of liis employment 
for some time before. It is of no more use, of course, to ai^gae 
with Mr. Marshall or his friends f!han it w onld be to atgue 
with the aforesaid poulterer or bird-catcher. Indeed, of tho 
two, the tradesman would probably better rejiay the pro- 
cess than the gentleman. There is only one way in which 
Mr. Mabsiiali;i can bo. reached ; and that, though he has 
escaped for tto^inpio, we sincerely trust may yet bo brought 
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to hour upo!T Lini. A» wo uiidoT'sf.iDid tho fthort ticConAtK 
i![iron ill Uio L«)»nIon |Uj>i*rrt, Mr. M\nPuviJ. waH fluminoncd 
lH»lbn‘ tho iVKy im the ohar//e of pormittiucf or 

*• ssidi-rin;^ ft place t«i Ikj used” for the purpose of eock- 
fitrhipi/^; and for this oftenco, silluecl, to the decision of a 
c.i'=ic which wiw asked for in tJjo (;ourt ahove, he was fined 
’Ahich in hia ease is ppobuhly eqni 7 iih‘?it tone pwnsh- 
nu'fi;. at. till, lint the fiwd.s diselosod suufLfest that it may bo 
piic'ticjiblf; for iho Society for the ion of Ornclty t<i 

Animulri to proceed sfyiiinst him fur aitliicj; aiMi abeUimr in 
th * preliminary bn.rhMrities. The poiilteriU' d< lecled phu:k- 
iUL:' jowls alive would in ;dl probability be «<mt 1.i> prison 
wuiioiit the ojitiou of a tine, thon'.^}i to liiin a fbu' Dn;.d'i 
mean serious ineonvenicnec. IT Mr. MAr.'^ri\Tj4 can be con- 
victed of ordtwint'; or .sancti»uiiTii> the plneklu*^ of fuwla 
uhre, tUeve will bo far in«»r(; reason for sf'rulinif him to 
j>^’ison than lltcre w’onhl be in the cmkc of t]i(* p<Miltcr(T. 
rjit' on.^iuator of a (Ireat Internan'onal C<')ckfi*^]jt. enjoys 
jr.> doiibt. inherited \v(\ilt}i -it is piilry sdo to say tliat 
Jie luu not made it for Ininself- and lo lino hiili is 
JiliToly to make Itis pl(^•lSUI■es nnuv costly, and ihen^- 
fove perhaps more atcretMible. ft. is H'd iineommon for a 
mao'i, stride lo I'-ll a pOfU* man who h.is Iw-n cmiviete/l of 
gru-ssly ill-usini^ some animal ihattlie ( .i.ie faimot be ade- 
i|U'itely dealt witl* by a tint*. \Vf sabniit Mint Mr. Wil tlv.M 
m.VKSlfAr.r.'s is pi’eeistdy ji (Miso (»!' tlii^ sorl. has 

prt#h:‘.bly gifted him avIiIi a happy iir-ensihilif y t<» evtuy- 
tiling but l)ndily ineoiivenitMiee ; and im]tris»inment with 
hard labour do(‘«i t ntail botlily ineonvenuaiee. (hie eUanent 
of prifiiri discipline, however, ^^o wonM willin;rly ‘^pari! him. 
In.siead of br'itig sn I jee-i ml to rolita ry eetitin<‘me7d, lie .-hmdd 
Wt'in out bis Bontene(> in company with ihe ^l?:-}lnd-t\^i‘^uy 
oflior gentlemen of (’he.=!hire- rmuiy of them,” it is said, 
oeeiijiyiiig high positions in the eon id y ”■ —whose names 
havt^ not yet be'eii made pidilie, bid t<» wlioin wo ]iroTiii:-e 
tlicb- full idiai'e in Mr. M Aii>ni honours wheiawer they 
ure made public. If it is w^orth whih* to have a law again.d. 
cruelty to animals, it is worlli while to that it is a 

law which \a no res}>rcler of ]hts<»iis. 

THE SltAIt AND ROCir.TV. 

Kei;dd»*y bVi|)iibliefiii ( •lub, wo l«‘.iiji iVem tie* urw.-ijiapris, 
-I JuLS parsed ji re.‘^nlutioTi expressive of (li‘«»ii)i((iob'di07i at- tin? 
re^'c^ptiou O-tvorded to the Sb.ali. I'ltoSlifili im«lo(d.H‘djy iv|iros*‘id.-i 
all unit is oppos'd to Uepuljlioanimn ; conoi'ciI with tb** rcMiIt.s of 
ulijHoductive liibour, he juasl he the hugla*av of polilical oooiio- 
Dihts and Fm>t7*a<lers. ^Sbll)l-xv^*l^l^ip is incompalihlo with the 
prospect of iiti onlighleiiod (loimicjary ; ihe ( -lub is di.-'-,iisfcd. iiuil 
perhaps the Kviphley {^••utleiiioii who eonijjo.^f it huxo a iliiii cdu- 
Si.’ioiLsaeas iluit ilio eJ)tlm."«)nsni dt^plnyed dnrijij the ])asi fortaiirlit 
will Imj iiam hod by llieir opjKUients to llie inrtuonco of that (\)n- 
RcrvMtivft reaction Wliich i.s pandy^ing the cuunirv. On the Hcces- ! 
hlin to olUce «if tho Conservidivo party mutual e<mci*Psioni? will be I 
made 1>otwL*t’n the Sludi and !Mr. alfectiii}^ ihe exuirciso of 

the franchise, ami all |M*r>ons ohjectiug to despot if^ni xviU receipt' 
one hundred blow s on the soles of their b ed. lu tht*«e days no- 
thuig can b»' dtuio wdlhout a drop reiismi to acc<iUTit for it. An 
Kaslwn potouUite could not ht' U d by curinsity aloiw U) pay T>ig- 
land a nor C07ihl the 1‘ln^li.sh po])uliu’e talvc i-.ueh an interest 

in him were not hidden iiioti\es at work. >V)mt Ihe nature of 
some of these motives is, ]>hilosopliy has not hts'Ti ludnuilhand in 
Htpininlng to ns; and a lively writer iu the Spctintor informs tli<» 
w'Oiid that the ojtplahHtimi of Iho popular desire lo nen the Shah ik 
to bo found in “the symbolizing eraying of the idealist feeling." 
Tbfti'e is nothing which conveys an idea .«o elemly as the iiso of 

S i*e«e!rt participles, and this iuiorprolation Ichmjs hut little to Iw 
e»tr*>d. 

Tionddn has certainly never had such a lion; and if the hup*st 
in St. James’s Square could have ndverlisi d thw nppt*ar- 
ftue.e of Joau of .Arc or Aspasiii, Joanna Soulheote or St. P iul, lb*! 
anviety lo CAtrli a glimpse of our illustrious visitor xv* mid imvi* lel> 
thu room empty. Unlional eonversalion has hi'cn sns-ju ndoel ; had 
the eounlryumii xvailcd until the stream of Shah-l.'ilk had nm hy, 
he would Tiavo wniteil to ctmiiitv, ».e. frtf tho f'rtnigbt diirhig 
which he hail sMured rooms nt his hotel in Alh'Uiirirlo St^‘et, 
('VAilcihm has been sllctit; thm-o hntahcijii bo ntiieh to do and so 
much to stare at. that tht'ro has Von no Icisuro to crilicizo. Vet 
KiigHsh BtHjifiy wn-ii not jvrcpaicd for thisxisit by any extensive 
qcqiittiutancu with Iho kiiigdouKs over which the Shah ruhjs. 
There arc liainan hiujigs xvho, lilio l.ord Polliugton, hnv'e been to 
Tehemn; there am others who Imve read the tiiucls b^rd PoUing- 
b)n piiblidhod wdten ho came hack ; but iho groat lufts.-* of pooplo 
who thrust their heads hetxveeti hara, clinibod up lamp-posla, 
gesticulated out of windows, ami paid rklieuloue prices for 
reserved ee^ta, liad neither heeii lo Ttmcran nm* read Ifylf Hoimd 
fhp Old WoM. Tho (ItamondB no doubt have a jjrcat dual to do 
itithit. Troasnrea, whothor hkldon or rovt>ftled,<\.xoroisH7 theetrougest 
affect upon the human imagiualioui and the realization of weidth 


h&B ftjjpecial indttonoA over aU* "'• An «iap«flPoc in kb ; 
toye Goldsuiith, “ would not moet with imlf ^ reap, 
empniviir with a Klittejbttg crown.*' The interoet &lt in tlw L 
niay bo traced on rt«l*efioS. Sitr>nes relating to the Shah kayo 
obBOiTo oountry houses within a week after they w'orD cutlV^tHI 
in town. To wee the Shah was the tirst and highest objeetkof 
life, hut the next has h*.»on to hoar stoYles- told about Mm. 
TTirt niiiuo cxfiios the ardour of provincial otymolicvgieiB. l)oes ‘ 
he like thinP what docs he think of thatp wluit IKagliidi 
institufhm wdll lie found first on his return horoeH or will ho 
not hire sonio cijutitry house near London, send for one 
or two wivt* in deferencu to our habits, and tflJie his seat in tho 
Hou.ne of l.i<^rdrir^ \Vt# lUfly siigyv.**t to iiitendiug lessors tJuU, iu 
c^iHti of ftiiy diiiDitgu dou«>, they will nr*t ohlHiu compenmilicin from 
the ijrovenifin'tii, as Mr. hkelvu did iu 1698, when the sum of 
r5o/. was paid to him on account nf tho stato iu which his house 
was left by the (.V.ar after Jiis thivo months* visit to Wotton. 
Knolu might be given up to tho Shah pending tho proceedings now 
iM'ing taken -an /irrangeuiont which vsould he sure to recoaimond 

lt. =elf to its reverend and nuble owner. Our late viailer has seen 
all we have lo i>how-^oiiT Ih'M'.t, our soldiers, the rcsoiu’ces of t»ur 
Slate, till* pleiwures nf our lei.Aiiri! hours, our Country pahuvs, our 
wt•il-dl■l‘^sl;d society, lie luu) nm through iu a fortnight what 

lu. 'iiiy men might not huo in tho courpn of Sight-seeing hua 

ln-eii uittdrt iw easy to him us that most Inhorioiis of occu pat ions can 

miuhi. All classes of the conunuuity have shown llic sonio 
inieie ii ill liirc. riven ihr* I'lnLankmcnts ]>iiht which tho expres.^ 
trains humc*l luive been lined by men, wnmm). swid chiMre.ii, who 
sinvly iim^t have cnterlnined a hope licit llie Sbuh xvould prove 
hini.^ulf »i worthy desceiiiiant of jira lii'^torie iiuiQ, wbi!-k him- 
self out of hiB Sedoou, and jMin along the t ips of Ihe Cftnijnge.s luilil 
he rt*iu*)»>Ml tlie euijine. LTiforLunatoly he huR behaved much na 
an Mii'rli^li g.mlleiuan xvoiild bchiiin, and has sadly disappoiuled 
thtf expceiatioim nf tliose who were ivady to clironiclo any icxer- 
sion lo nulOMsieni tyjie. Ihio 7U*xvsp.apeT ex]n'c.eses an anxic.iy tov^oe 
hi.s dihfv. This is a nahiml wisli, and ii7 order to calm tho iu)j‘ulin' 
mind wo ffivc the foliiovitig telegram, as oii»* which suggests itsiill as 
ben ring the impress of truth upon it: — “Jdghl of my and 
ihiiiy-tiivt iivoiirilc, 1 wrik* this Irom the iiielTop^ili.s of a dirilimt 
islM»)d„ where I he ruler, following the Ciuirso always julopicd upon 
ftimilsr oCeosion.s, hiu lent mo hi^r paJaro. I liaxe lM*en lo Suiliord 
House mul ih*» Zooh.gical (lardejis, iiiid hnvu seen all the dilfererit 
cbisse.-4 of Nv]ii<‘li llii.s great and thriving coimtry is coinpoM*d. 

I will explain lo \ou ou a rubsiMpuut occasion the difli'ienl modes 
of nijnrin»e*iui’o in vogue in the chief lown.'a, the details of tie? la.st 
j ceie.ii^. Mild Ihe .‘’^tali.-itje*} of the proporliou- between the male loul 
f-i.'juh* }»iilh«., which f l<*ariit from Ihe Lord Mayor and oilier 
iiiuuicipal functiotmih*?, nt. various enLerluiiiiueulf gi\cn lo me. I 
iim much plea^eil by the Tiuiny ingeiiiou.N contri\auces 10 econvxmi/o 
labour, and I J»»\'o boiijJil for yju a curiou.'? pli'co of moebaninii, a 
black lx‘ir which shakes i<s heiiil in a n 10 . 1 l. inlei'iisilng uiiiinier. 
Lvtjrvihing Is done to gTatify lU) seaivh forinrirmation. The popu- 
lace, mindful of iJm policy which hns alw^oys p‘\erncd my iietlonc, 
and .‘txvarn \»f the iiji]irovenu’nls 1 have ejrectc'd at lioua*, lias 
le-,lilied it.s enlliu.-i.'istic sympnlby with uiy visit. The alfuirs of 
this nul ion are couducled by i wo Ibai.'es, which deliberate in tho 
copilal. One i- Ihe House of LortL, which plii^saiid w.itc))* s a 
ganio culled I’olo, of gn at, ulilit} to ihepeoph!, Tht? other tho 
Houm* of (k)ijunonH, winch 1 am iiif>ruied lui.s done nothing 
during Ihe coin>e of tlii'- >e,ir but dine la.st Salurdiiy at t ireeiiwicli. 

1 liave bex-rj xvholly unable to underslaiid thy ucrmwiclature of 
poiiiical parties; but tho Hraud Vi/ier is at prf;p<‘nt ongHgei] in 
the task, and a Select CJoinmiLtcc of Iho IJouso of Oommons liii.s 
l)oen iippoinicfl to supply him with inlbrnmt.io«. Amoii^ llie many 
u^^^*flIl and admirable institutions of this country, tins, though 
not Ifi 1 m! compared with Madame Tu.-haud'» MxlubUion ui(d the 
(.’rssUl Puliiet*. has especially struck me, nnd 1 shall iulroduct! it 
on niv relitrn home, and thus be ahvay.-* .ible to moderate and check 
the ini\Huls t>f dmuiicracy by referring its demandA lo the con.sidt'ra- 
tiou of a Select (hmimiUee. Txvt> of my suite will expkiu to you 
tho wanking of the press, or tho fwo expresaion nf Ihuugbtful opinion. 
They arc at prcfeut engaged iu innstering a pouul^ work called 
Mnvffnirll's by tho Biiidy or xvhicti many of the 

Mluifetei’s of this Ooiiritry have risen lo ominonen, by follow- 
htg in who.'^e (‘ulightcncd stc,])H 1 shall he enabled to reign oxer a 
hoppy population. Keep my slaves in order, and let two hundixal 
be b:jsLniadoi*d in remciuhnuico of me. Adieu.** 

Sui’h lias bcou the iiriprc.ssioii produced upon the Shah, tho co.si of 
bdegraphy ]m\ing cAcrcised a iintuml eiTci^t ujH>n the diction used. 
As the leh'grapK hei’omes in<»T 0 widely known, ploimiwins and tith s 
Inu^l. di<‘ ojii, as t^ohody would in thcs(! pvtuHichl daya pay an extra 
guiiiea lo be called Ixing of Kings. We havo already aeen that 
it is in idM'diencc lo its fiymbolizing craving that the populo.cy 
lm.s been ni a d<*lirium of * utemeut during the Shah's \wli. ^ 
ri((9 mpit ca///!.«, tpiia tnnfmu ^imitiun o/wj* M Tho rcii.'»oit ' 

of thy xvi lcome given to tlie Shah hy the leifuiml daises is no hrs 
clear. Society is gc. ye rued hv the necessity of providing occupa- 
tion for it.s uiinuiiTied members. Unmarned wcVfticK form llic 
maj(a-ily of every Imusehold, jmd nothing duf^cks their ateady in- 
cmisc from decade to decade and from year to year. Food ia 
plentiful; neither famines nor fevers docimato them ; Maltbna is not 
ro}ul. To the older succ<H*d the youiigor, equally ho^thy tmd 
good-imtuml, equally imnblc to ‘‘di-eita on iw. a year aa Itidic.t.” 
liondon has grown niimunagcahlc. The minibeT of porsous wlio 
aceept ore out of nil proportion to tho number df thoee W*ho give, 
nor does society sympatluzo w*ith the dilltcnlties and disatipoint- 
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, lAe^-'Of tho .40 wkd ^udonYUTijr to provide fop ita tuuiwoniiiiMu It 
It tktPtfiw) <ukly natiiml tliat tJbi<t motliar of a lanro tt^^ttinaiiiTiir 
tliould &d W .symbol in the Bhah. jXaa 
ymetnotMl ^ quintesBonco of laonoffamy, to the Shtlrreptaetenta 
W polygamic elwuent, aud Ruj^g^stt the one oonceivahle method of 
providing fop our surplut female population. Tlw politiciati may 
see in him a firm ally, the iiuiiiicier the gain of new concessioriB, 
hut tho luotliei* will dream of fr«^ wuuda and of untwaldeji 
pastiirot, where tho younger luemW.ro of hor family may hroww^ 
in peace. Jxd tho tceptio go to a ijondon broakftuit. The n)a<l 
it lined with eanrlogoo cojitaining tliree or lour women in each. 
With the exception <jI' two poUcemeji not. a man ia to bo teeu. 
Tho host lias gone out oi* town for tho day, and t)ie 
hoHtoBS is in the garden failing biv.id mid honey under a tree ; the 
lawn is covoumI with gowms displaying a eoiubi nation of colours 
which ovon without the inton'onli(m of the Shah would make the 
season of 1873 a rcmm'kalric one. Mankinfl is reprectented by an 
author or an ^itor, four boys up for a cricket mah^b, and a friend 
who is paying a visit. Tho men who ought to lie there arc 
spurring little }ionieH, or shooting pigeons — noble pursuits througti 
which nn outlet isTonnd for that surjilua of phvsiotl energy wliieh 
we are told cannot \h> roatraiin'd, and whiiui hits inachi ICnglaud 
what it iti. If thci day is a wet oiu* the ontoTtainment is turned 
int»> a tragedy. Tho rain drops through the leaves and the gtiesis 
ani obliged to crowd inio dmwin^-rooins. There is a smell of wet 
clothoa, a cry for carriages not fv*i ihconiing, ns the cotudirncn have 
not finislu'd Ihcir breahlast at tlio uciclilMiurinir publio-hou-o. Nor 
is tho evening froo from similar troiilile-^. There are girls enough 
for twenty balls, and men cnongli for two. J*]vcrh thcivfore, if 
three lake place upon the smne night, the con:MMpuiiu*es are dis- 
astrous to some one. There arc perhaps tw<*nty hou»as in lioiidon 
t<i which luyirlv overybotly goes who bus not. some real excuse for 
absence, but the one wc urn fipcaking ol' does not Iwloiig to this 
cat»ig4iry. At half-past cloven there are thm> little boys at the foot 
of tho staircase, trying to look as if they bad not been there half 
au hour, putting on their gloves for the Itmth time, unknown to 
one another, and disregsuding the. entreaties of the hostess, nrho, 
having luiai'd of their arrival, has sent a servant lo implore them 
1,0 come upstairs, 'rhn Iwo liallrooms have about forty women 5 ii 
them, and tliroe Jal hers who are on their way cither to the House 
of Omiuioiis or their htsls. Tlio.st! well-known fncft.s fulfilling 4 /he 
function.^ of hall-roiun signs, }u*aniiiig with a settled placid instinct, 
have ahvady secured their scatsfor thco\ening. By the aide, cf each 
a danghti'T stands, just come out, wondering whether the one man 
she knows in Ijondoji, M with lrequ»mt dinners at her father’s 
Jiouse, and who never Ikilfl her, will dance wrilh her thie evening. 
Her fate is to Bland there. Ho has gone first to the hall where 
the iMiynltii's uve, and then to iho oim w’hich has the b},Mt supper. 
Mho room’s ** untmuijded llnor*’ is very Btidcy, ami at half-piiel 
Iwelyo the host is angry, and cominits the fatal uiifttuke of iitmg'oi- 
iiig he hasstuno jnrisdictiou in liiHowu liuus<\ Thirty more men, it 
iH true, have c<>nio : hutsLv do not dance, and fi'ur ureal supper with 
tlio one young' married wojjuuj whom the h(j.-4tt!Ka asked. At hall- 
past two the Imll is ovtu*, and chaperons wake from thoir dreams 
of Teheran, and to the fad. that the svorh] in vanity. Such are too 
froqiiiently lln' I’eftiilts of an exjwndltnro of three or four huiidn^l 
pounds ; redress is nccdoil, and the, is it? symbol. Anmiig tin.' 
Ht<iritiS lately curnuit. in wliicli we place full reliance in cnimnon with 
tho others wc. have heard, is one to the fllect that the Hhah has mot 
nil ancient dowager in ord<T to ili.scuss the question in all it« hetiringn. 
The interview w^as most satisfiictovy, and a coneoMion was granted, 
which, though upsetting to some extent tho present relations 
h( 5 twe(iii the sexes, is likely to remove all the dilficulties against 
which society has now to contend. When tho hirms of tlie con- 
session ate made public, wo shall comment moro fully upon 
them. 


EVKSIIAM 

I T used to bo Ih© boast of poets that warriors and rulers otved 
their inimorlality to them. It is certain that, in the long run, 
the i.iiniortaUty of the povt oaUloes that of the warrior and the 
ruler. The Avon — the Avon, that is, of Mid-England— 'is, ns we 
all know, Shakspearo’s Avon; it runs by Stratford; it passes 
luider the oast end of the ohoir where Shakspeoro is buried. It 
would be only a few here and there to whom the name of* the 
river would snggest the thought that it alflo flows by Evesham, and 
that it passes under the site of tho mightier choir whore once lay tho 
mangled relics of Simon of Montfort. It may perhaps oven bo 
n^dml to remind some admirers of Sir John Pakiu^ton that they 
will find him no belter than a will-o -the- wisp, if they go to 
EvoBham to seek for, what he once assured the House of Commons 
that thOT would find there, ^^one of the most beautiful abbeys in 
England.*’^ Any one who goes to Evesham, hoping to find (Utbor 
a living minster like Tewkesbury or a dead one like Olastonbary, 
will certainW eome away disappointed. But he will find the sitoi 
Mtd recorded bistoiy will enable him easily to call up tlie appearance 
in umes of a monastery which stood high even in the monastic 
tona or the llwiocna. l^owhere wore ancient religious houses 
tuckor OB the groii^ than in Worcestershire and Gloucester- 
shire. Am aowheso have their material fabrics been more largely 
[. And It is prerisely because they were ancient ibuudaueiia 


eoared. 
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the faa^ hcttse of much importanco which be^|lged to a»y of the 
later ordenk Hence, ns a rule, the momUftories of thie dtfwct 
cither were jdanted' in towns which already ejastod, or, wh^ii 
they were planted in the wilderness, towns grew up around thw* 
Hence they either sursivo as cotbedral or parodwal churenoji, or 
lliey are utterly swept away. Besides the luothCT church of 
Worce.<»tcr, tho minetera of Gloucester, Bristol, Tewl^bnrjr, 
Poraliom, tho Malv-nw, and Deorhuist still remain, ur in 

S irt, as tho living ohurches of dioct or parishes.^ Winchcombe, 
ingswood, and, wh must add, Evesbaui, have perished. 

When the biiltlo was fought in tho House of Commons OTO* 
the bixlies of tho borough.s of Wells and l*ivoHhtiin, and ■when Sxi 
.John l’akiiigt<ui’u itnuginallou vouturod on tlie daring flight about 
the beautiful abbey, it iiiight liav« bucu rumai'kod tliat tit© wager 
of luitllo was a v»irY fair one, iua!>much uh the two disputants 
were towns of ckucjitinlly the samo dass, Wells and Evesham, 
like Idcblitld, Peterburough, aud a crowd of others, arc V»wns 
which grow up under the shadow of some great church. Wei If. 
grew up under the protection of its Bishops, Evesham under tb(\ 
protoctu»n of its Abfcol.^. And this fact is not without a bcUiing 
on the great event which has made the name of Ewishiuu moro 
famous than the names of Pershoi’e and W'incheombe. The battle 
of Eveshaia was fought at Evesham purely by ac»jidont. It w:i>* 
fought there because it was there that the armies happened to 
meet. Evesham was not a walled tt)wn, or a castle, or a ptunt 
defensible in any other way. which a ge neral like Eiirl Situcm 
would have c*liofli*n of set purp<^iM» as lii.s penn^ent hotul-quavcers. 
It is quite certain that, had b© had tho choice, he would nevet 
have picked out the battle-ground of Eve.^harn to light o»,^ .lie 
WHS on a march ; the town and its abbey made a convenient night’s 
halting-plat!© on the march, but thc-y did not supply a post which 
ho Dieant to defend or could have defended. At a ainailer place ho 
might not have been templed to halt ; at a greater place he miglit 
have been t(*mpt€Ml t(» stay longer. As it woe, had the battle nor. 
happeuod when and where it did, the Earl would equally have 
loft Evofihaiu on tho day offer lie reached it. 

The rtionastt'rv had it.s beginnings in the first years of the eighth 
century. The? legend told how Kegwine, Bishoji of W’dreester, 
going to Homo to defend bimself against certain false chai’gpii, 
fasirned his foot with iron fetters, and cast the key info, the Avon, 
at an uninhabited spot whiTo a ponin.suliL was formed by a bend 
of tlie river which was then all covered with bramble.s and briirii- 
'wood. Tho name of tho place, the Latin writer gives as Ifathounmt. 
A compiiffttivo mylhologiat will say that it is the ring of l*olykrate.^ 
over again, when the story goes on to say that ^ key was fmind 
in-sido. A lisli which Eegwriue bought for -his diurer at ilome, 
whither lie had somehow got With tho fetters still on bis feet. 
This wn.s of course a sign that ho might unlock bis fidters, and he 
accordingly came baclf, cleared of all crime, to becomtTtbWPf^ 
of the spot where he had thrown tho key into th(>. Av(4|Siiiii , 
improAeiuHtitH wr.re af first only of a temporal kind; ho 
out the peninsulH and M‘t sheep to feed in it. Perhaps howeror 
Ihcj my.^tically foruslindowed a sniritual flock, .and, when a divine 
\ision WHS vouchsafed to one of his shopherds— hia name is given 
ti» fCftnv, though tho rs looks not a little like tho Mgn of tJu 
genitive — lie begun tlio foundation of n monaelery, and, in honour 
of the seer, changed tho name of the place lo Jklo/fui/Mm, 
arose tho famous abbey of Evoslmm, aud under iLs shaclow eln 
little town grew ami threw out a suburb called Bcngowori.h, on 
tho other side of the Avon beyoud tho bridge. Hero a c.juvcU 
WB« built by Leofric andOodgifu; and here, after th© Normau 
Conquest, ro.se a cju.tle, which it was the groat exploit of an abbot 
of tiu) middle of the twelfth cimtury to destroy and turn its slto 
into a cburt'hyaxd. But the town its4df, its eccleKiiistical lwildmg«i, 
and its now grass-grown streets, are to bo found within the 
original possession of Eegwinn, on tho right bank of tho Avon. 

The fortunes of tho abbey — as the bouao w^as for the moat part, 
though it did not always c&e.apo tho common fluctuation between 
moiik.s and ciinoiis— nro described at great length in th© local 
history, and Bometimes tli»?y com© acroas, or rather mingle with, 
tho general course of national aflairs. Thiia the Abbit 
who was in i>09Bc.asion at the lira© of tho Nornnm Conquest, plays 
a considerable pait in tho history of those times; and, if wo havo 
our snspicious of a man who showed such cousnmmalo prudence 
ae to be in equal favour witli Jiladward, with Harold, aiid with 
William, they are at least ^balanced by the munificent charity 
which he showed to th© victims of the great harrying of the 
shires lo the north of him. As usual, tho Bishops of Worcester 
and the Abbots of Evesham did not agree ^ and a grcuit part of tho 
monastic hiatory is taken up with disputes between the two 
churclies, siimolimes alamt ostates which were claimed by both, 
sometimes about the Biidiop's right of visitation. We should re- 
member, with regard to disputes on this latter head, that a visita- 
tion not only shocked the feeling of monastic independence, but was 
a costly burden to the monastery or other church that was visited. 
Bynodals and procurations are the survivals of a state of tbiiiga 
when the entertainment of the Bishop and his train was no smidl 
charge oven on the revenues of a ricn abbey like Evesham. Tho 
history of the abbey in the curly part of th© tliirteenth ceutuir is 
most minutely and mpbically told by Thomas of kfarlboroiigb, a 
monk of the house who rose through various stages of monostio office 
to the dignity of abbot He has recorded tho struggles, in which 
he himself bore a groat part, which the monks had to wage at once 
against the alleged encroachments of the «liocesan and against ^e 
more undoubted mischief of a most scandalous and oppressive 
obbot, Boger Norroys by name, who they complained had been 
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foraoi. upon them by Arehbielio]) Baldwin, Tbo whole aaiTAtivo 
of this time iu one of our moet striking bite of local liiatory^ and 
it 18 eometliliifr more than IoomI, for it rivals the ndvonturea of 
Oiraldus hiin.'^elf an a picture of the doin^^ at the court of Rome. ! 
Meanwhile buiidiug was going on vigorously, and our descriptioua | 
eiuihlo us (o cull up u j)ictur« of tho fallen minfller almost as ; 
clearly as if it were there still, 'fhe ec(‘leaiasticiil buildings of 
Eve.slmiu, not i*ci‘j4oning the pie.sent church of Benge worth, form ' 
a group like those of (^»ventry, though whulevor might have 
been the precedence against tho two minsters, the surviving 
cburcliOH t»i Kve?)hum certjiiiily cannot ventuni to cvmiparo with 
thoee of Coventry. Two parish churches, not very remarkablo, 
4^JCC0pt for the .siiigriilarly lietiuliful vuiiIiolI clmpol ot lato work on 
the south side of one them, lay to the north of the abbey 
chiircb, which has altogether \iiiiishud. The churchyard w 
approach^^d by a gateway on the north, coutniuing fragments of 
Nonnan work, and by another to the, east, over which liscs, as at 
Bury St, KdiiuuidH, n stately detached bell-tower, tho work of tho 
last abbot, (Jleiuent Litchfield. This to wit ^ttwd near tho north 
transept of tlio minster, whoso eastern limb projected into tho 
tiolds rising above the rivcT and a .small tributary stream which 
joins it at this point, while tln^ nave run parullid to tho parish 
churches. The grouping of the bell-lower \vith the spires of tho 
twochurchea is still a sUiking one, and when tho grout abbey cburch 
itaelf lose* proudly above tho river, it have bei'ii one of the most 

fllrikiiig to have been fonud any whore, rsothiiig now remains ex- 
cept part of the entrance to tJie chnpter-housc ; but largo portion.^, 
including some of the buses of tho great Normiin columns, are oddly 
enough preserved in tho groiiiidn of a liouso at a littlu way from 
the town, near tlie iictiial scene of the butlb*. 'i'liu church, which 
thus in a tiguro still remaiiiH, and of which careful iHgging would 
very likely Jay bare the whole extent, wn.s begun in tho days of the 
Oonqiioror. Abbot A«ithe]wig haid by great .sa\ing.s of money for | 
the purpo.Me, and Ijm «nccMs.s()r, the first Norman abbot Walter, 
who held the abbey liom 1077 to ioS6, actually began the 
work. Now it is to bn noted that the church widen Ailhelwig 
designed, and which Walter began, ‘AUCceedtMl one which wtis 
built by tho former abbot, Maiinig, between 1044 and 1054, aud 
which WHS Jinisliod and coiKsecratiid in the; latter yt'ar. It is in- 
conceivable that 80 recent a building could have been already 
ruiiioms, or that it could bavo been deemed unsightly on account of 
any churigo in arch i tec tural style. It is plain tnat at Evesham, as 
everywhere else, tho Norman and Noruianizirig pielab^s despiaed 
aud Vebuilt tho Kuglish churches simply on tho ground of their 
amuU eize, tliuugh the church of Mannig ia itaelf described to bo 
larger than :that which wont beforfi it. WaUrr linished the 
oaabm liuiU only iu about tbo same tiino that I'c had taken 
Alaiinig to /build his whole churcli. A later abbot, MaurLo, 
and H22, built tho chaptei^-liouae and other of tho 
.ic buildings, liis successor Uegitmld frood the abbey from 
tho dangerous neighbourhood of somo knightly hmifies, and 
thouffht of surrounding the town with a ditch. From this ho 
WHS dissuaded by his undo Milo, Earl of Hereford, who told him 
that, if tho town were fortlliod, tho King would most likely take it 
to himself. In this abbot’s time (1122 to 1142) tbo tjhto was 
begun, but it was not linished till the days of Abbot Adam, who 
sat from 1 160 to 1191. This slowness niaUea it almo.st certain i 
that the nave of Maunig’s church .still survived, and was pulled 
do WD bit by bit. Then came the bad times of llogts' N.»rreys; 
but even then the tower was built by tho personal 8A(?ri(icefl o{ the 
monks themselves. This was a central tower over the choir ; for a 
few years hiter, in 1 207, it loll and damaged the presbytery, but 
tho damage was repaint aud the tower rebuilt. A little later the 
preebyter}' itself whs furnished with towers, perhaps only turrets, 
aud it acoma that there was also a dotuchod campanile, probably a 
Ibrorunner of that which is still there. ’J'his was a work of the 
thirteenth centary, and it could have been of no groat age wbon 
Eai'l $?imon*s barber, Nicolas by uaiue, cUmbod it to look at tho 
approaching army. 

The church was consecrated, along with ao many other great 
churches, iu 1230, and wo are thus able to get a goncral notion of 
the appearance of the abbey and iU appurtcnanciw as they stood 
when they sheltered tho patriot army on the night of August 3rd, 
1263. The Earl esmo from Koinpaoy, where he cromod the 
Bo\erii ; that place w»w a manor of the see of Worcester, and tho 
patriot Bishop, Walter of Cautelupe, accompanied the army. Tho 
inarch from Keinpsey must have led them by the town and 
miiistor of Porshoro, 11 minster more lucky than tliat of Evesham, 
in that a noble fragmeiU; of its fabric is still standing, but whose 
monks, unlike those of W’oTCOster, Gloucester, Tewkesbury, and 
Evosham, have made no contributions to English history. The 
bond of tho river must have caused tho host to ontor Evesham over 
tho bridge by way of l-tengo worth, with the east end of the 
minster, lU uiaasivo Norman majesty but little changed by the 
completion of tho towers in tho earliest form of Gothic, rising 
in all its stateliness above them as they drew near. But the 
march was mado in tho evening, and it is for astronomers to tell 
UH whether there is any chance of tho pile having been Ugh tod up 
to yet greater soloiunity by a ri.sing moon. At the moment of 
the Earl’s coming the post of abbot was vacant. We always 
picture to ourselves a Beaodictiue Abbot as tho ideal of a Bun, as 
a Head of a College magnilied to a colossal scale. Tho prudence 
of such a dignitary might peiiiap.^ have caused the Earl to receive 
a less hearty welcome than he mot with from the patriotism of 
the monks. In the train of the deliverer even the ^itdiop of 
Worcester was welcome. 


^ making ready to inarch to tiie 

Kenilworth, came the surprise, tne %h(> the martyrdom. 

The hannora of Edward and his followers must have been seen on 
the ridge of the low hills to the north of tho town, which oro 
crossed by the road to Alcester and Kenilworth. A point called 
Battle-well, near tho tunipike, preserves the memory of tho fight. 
But, as tho onomy draw near from throo poiats, as tho patnots I 
wore disordered and scattered — the Welshmen especially^ flying ' 
and seeking shelter in the gardens with which tho nili-siao« 
already to hnvo boon covered — the fighting was probably spread 
oyer the whole gi'ound between tho town and the crest of tho 
hills; nad thore i» nothing like tho ascertained site of the 
staud.Hrd on tho hill of Sonlac to mark whero the second 
champion of England fell. The day of the battle was one 
of .^itonn and thunder, and it was deemed that tho elements 
showed their sympathy fijr tho.so who were dying in the good 
cau.si'. Tho monks of tho iibboy, who had welcomed tbo nost 
the evening before, were allowed \o bury the bodies of tho slain, 
and what was left of tho lOarl himself, within tho choir of their 
minster. By the fato which seenis to have been in store for all 
the heroes of English liistory, tho destruction* of tho church has 
carried with it the destruction of tho tomb, and we should 
in)w look as ^Tiinly for any sign of tho re.'^ting-placo of Simon oi 
Montfort an for the leating-place of Alfred, Edmimd, Harold, or 
Waltheof. 


HOSPITALS AND CnAUlTY. 

ri'^IIE little del>ate which twk place in Gommittce on the Ibrting 
- 1 - Bill on the question of exempting hospitals helpH to bring 
<Mit some of tlie diinculties of dealing with these institutions. It 
i.s quite true, on tho one side, was urg4?d by Sir K. Baggallav 
and other members, that the hcwpitals do a great deal of the W'ork 
wliiidi would otliorwifto fall on the workhouse, and ao far they tend 
to diminish tlie rales. On the other hand, however, a.s long af) 
th«»y are exempted from rating, they iuerenao tho amount wnicli 
ratepayers Imvo to pay. ICach parish 1 ih.s to raise a certain sum in 
orilcr to cover its expenses, and if hospitals are exempted, then tho 
other ruUmayera ur« taxed so luindi tho more. It is possible that 
the ground on whicli a hospital has been (‘.rectod may have Is'sii 
proviou.sly occupied by some private person, wlio had of coureo 
to pay his sluiro of the rates ; hut ns soon ns a hospital cornea 
into the district, all the ratopayem are taxed ou its account. Mr, 
(•ladstoiifi merely etabid a simple fact when ho said that the 
exemption of hospitals from rating was tantamount to a corapu1.«»ory 
levy on the population for their support. No doubt hospibils are 
public institution.s, w'orking for the public welfare, but then they 
nro doing public work in a private ami irresponsible manner. Tbo 
truth ig tliat hospitiils do not lit in very \vt*l( with the present state 
of things. Formerly the hospitals had the field all to ilieinsolvefi ; 
but the theory of the (‘xi.stmg IMor Law system is that pro- 
visitui shall bo niaile f(»r sick paupers at tho public expense. It 
would appear, therefor**, either that prevision is mado twice over 
fur tho sick poor, iir.st by the ratepayers, and next by private 
chanty, or that Iho hospitals iiccoinuiodato a dilUmuit olasa from 
that ^Tuvided for in the workhouso inliriuaries. Of conrso 
there is nothing to prevent private persons starting any nunibor of 
lu^spitals at their own expense, hut that a very dirffTont thing 
from iinpcxsing a compulsury lax on tho community for their suj)- 
port. It is alivady in the iK>w'er of ihe Giiiirdians, with U10 sanc- 
tion of tlie Local Government Board, to vote contrihiilioim to sucli 
institutions ; but it would l)u equally absurd and unjust for Par- 
liaiueiit to oblige a ]wish to snbsenbo to the m.^ntouance of any 
hospital w hich chose to sot itself up in that particular district, 
whether the ratepayerH liked it or not. Nothing can bo more pro- 
posloruns than that the public should taxed for the benefit* of 
iiwtilutiona which are conducted in an entirely irrepponsible man- 
ner, and are absolutely independent of all public control. And 
tliis i.s really tlie weak point of the system on which hospitals am 
at present lairried on. rlxcf'pt in bo far a.s the subscribers exerci.so a 
fitnil and impei-foot influence, the adiuinistratioii of tho hospitabi is 
practically free from any kind of chock or .supc»rvieion. The School 
Board system proliably indicates tho futui'o of the hospital system. 
Hospitals wdiich seek ossistauce from the ratouayers must put 
themselvfH under the supervision of boards tdwted ny the ratepayers. 

There can be no dilHculty in detomiining the conditions on 
wliich tho public, should bo taxed for tho support of hospitals ; 
but even as roganls private subscriptions, it may bo quoeiioned 
wbotbor tho present system of munngement is likely to improve under 
the influence of lL>spital Sunday. Some disappointment lias beeu 
expressed at tho comparative small ness of the sum which wa.s 
collected on that day, and it seems to Ijo assumed that the object 
of the collectiuna is one which evorvlxxly must apnrovo, aud that 
it is only a spirit of stinginess and illiberality which has prevented 
people ftom contributing more handsomely. It is by no means 
clear, however, that there is not r.- ai for grave doubts as to the 
expoilioncy of the arrangement wrhioh lias just been sot on foot. 
For our own part, we have the most sincere and cordial syropatliy 
witJi tho vanouH organizations for the relief of human miseiy 
which are to ^ benefited by the suhscripiiuiis of Hcwpital Sunday ; 
and we are quite willing to admit Biat, on public grotmds, it is 
desirable that Biey should bo kept up in as eflicient and flourishing 
a condition as possible. It is only because we ore afraid that 
Hospital Sunday will be apt to have a prejudicial effect on these 
inautations that wo have our doubts about the wisdom of going 
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on witli it. Wo need not enter into tlie detiiile of tho arrange^ 
mcnto connoted with this appeal. The general reault is that 
the public is apj^led to on a certain day in liebalf, wot of any 
I particular homitiiu, but of hospitalH generally, and that tlio money 
thus obtainca is divided anxmg a large niuuber of iustitutiona 
in proportions which have been bcf<u’ehand by an in*B- 
spousible Committee. It is obvious that ihore uuiHt ho at the 
outset a considerable difFumltv os to the distribution of 1h« 
money, and it is scarcely possible to lav down any satis»i5ict<.»ry 
rule on tho subject. It may bo plausibly iirguctl that a groat 
establishment in capital working order, wliioh is nalJy doing avast 
amount of good \vi»rk, is entitled to a larg(‘r sharo of public 
support than a little struggling affair Uiai lias a diiricujty in ! 
keeping itself alive from one y«^jir to uiiotlier. Yotthcargu- | 
iiient might just as plausihly be turned tlio olbor way. It might 
very fainy bo said that tho groat iustltutioit liad had a good 
start, and could almost teiko care of itself, wliert^aH the little one 
stood in need ot special proLetition and aBKiatance. It is not to be 
supposed that no new hospitals are e\er re(()iired, or that old 
hospitals will ol'wayH be fully adapted to tlie wants of tho ago. There 
must bo il actuations in those things as in everything But 

can the llospitels Committev Ix' trnstetl to Inke those fliictuati<mft 
strictly into account in apporlioniug tlio iiKnu-y of h^'nc^tdeni 
people? Will there imt be a danger of old-ostahlished in- 
nuential institutions securing a nuijority of votes in the Coinmitfoc, 
and consequently the lion a sbnro of tho subftt'riplioiis, to the com- 
parative exclusion of .‘^mailer hodics, wliicli inny possibly bo 
more dtwrving of assistance? Assuming, bowiwor, tiiat all this 
part of the buBinoss can be eatisfactorily arranged, there still r<^ 
maiua the qiiostion whotlior tho iiKmoy llins collected and divided 
will in*,grh Iho hospitals in tho way most calculated to promote their 
tdh’cicncy. 

Whether the hospitals will obteiin (l birgor amount of snhecrip- 
tions by a general appeal than by stqiaralo ollorls on htdinlf of 
particular iuBtiliitiona, is a question which cun U- answered only 
oy actual oxpt'rii*nco. In any case, it may be taikon for irranted 
that, if Hospital Sunday is once fairly established, a considerable 
sum will b«i colhuitcd every year, and tho amount will tend to an 
average. In aonio years it wdll be. n little more, and in othor yeara 
it will bo a little lesH, but tho a\ornge of a st'rioe of vears 
will doubtless bo a sum whieh can alimist bo. calculalecl lic- 
forohand. 'fhufl the difbront hoBpital.s will bo able to 
reckon pretty safely on rcAoiving in this form a regular 
annual revenue, un^l the money will coiiio to them without 
any eflbrt on their part, and will Iw giien by people who 
are influeneod by hidings of general Inmevoleiiee, but who talie no 
personal intere.*4t in any institution in pavtioulai. Atpre-sent the 
hospitals stand in direct personal relations w'ith the people who 
fumieh them with subscriptions, or at least with the majority of 
them. As a rule, a laau who siibseribes to a jiiirticiilai* hospital 
takes 601110 interest in it. It may m»i be a veiy netivo iniercBt. 
Ho may Iwve no share in tho manageineiit of it, nor e\eL» any 
mcfins of dii'(*ctly influeueing or eoutrulling the managers. But he 
probably roads siieh reports as may ho sent to him, and listena to 
what is said about it in gcne.ral eonversalion, and perhaps ho even 
goes 80 far as to make some inquiries on his own aceount. If he 
icels very strongly about any prt of tho adiniui<^triition, he has no 
dilLLcully in liringing his views Indore the managers, who will 
naturally fool hound to pay sorne. attention to the reprrsentations of 
a good subscriber. In any ease it may be assumed that, even if 
no actvial communieat ion takes place b<jtwcf*n managers and sub- 
pcrkbcrs, tho former have at least a pretty goo«l indication of th(» 
feelings of the latte^r in tho state oi the. subscription list. It is 
well- known that, even as it is, tho adininiftlration of Bomo of the 
hospitals is by no means salisfiictory. They are too often con- 
ducted in an e.xtravagiint way. Vast sums are spent in brick and 
mortar, and the staff expenses absorb a large share of the revenues. 
There is also a good deal of eandossneas as to tho closstis to whom 
charitablo relief is granted. There is little or no inquiiy ns to the 
circumstances of the applicants, and there is reason to lielieve that 
a considerable number of pi^rsons who are puidectly able to tmy for 
medicAl atteudauce obtain gratuitous tn>atnioDt, siinnly Wnuse 
the managers of certain hospitals are chietly concerned in keeping 
their hospitals going, without caring very luuch who are the people 
who get tho benefit of them. The hospitels whicli m*o also 
medical schools have a twofold function. They art' intended 
te provide for the relief of the sick poor, and to funiish profcBsional 
instruction to medical students p and tho latter of these two 
objects is, W'e suspect, that to wnich tho greatest importance is 
sc metres attac'hed. vVo imagine, however, that most persons who 
subscribe to a hospital do so for tho sake rather of tho r^ients 
^ than of the students; and that their idea is that they are helping 
to relieve dist*^, not to provide cheap education for pro- 
fessional men, rhere is no reason, ns tar ns wo can sc(^, why the 
eduction of m 'duuil men should bo made a maltt^r of public 
charity ‘. but of the results of Hospital Sunday will certainly 
bo to relievo tho managers of hospitals which are in fact medical 
cx)llpges more and more from whatever check is at present imposed 
on them by the desixes of direct subscribers, and to secure them a 
regular annum income free from any conuitions w^hatever. We 
havo^ no wish to speak disrespectniUy of tho managers of 
hospitals', but of couxve they arc only men like the rest of 
us, and, human nntiw being what it is, it may be doubted 
whether it is good for them, or for the institutions under 
their charge, that they should bo released to this ' extent 
from the very small amount of responsibility and control iu | 


wliitlh (hey are now subject. If, as the promoters of Hospital 
Sumlay hope, the subBcriplions of that day go on incroasiug, wo 
shall see a mrge annual roA’cnuc handed over^ without any sort of 
check or control, t«i an irrcsqiojjsiblo liody ol administrators, who 
ran diail with it just as tlisv chf^osc, and who may porhape apply 
it to purposes wry remote irom those forth in tho homilies of 
the day. Each hospital, as long as it can manage to get a good 
proportion t»f its friends on tlu* Distribution Committee, will got 
ita lived Blmre of the money. Tho people who give the money 
will give, as the Sootchiufin swniv, “at largo,” without caring for 
Olio iustitulion a wliit more than for anolhor, and tho body of sub- 
s(*rilHU‘s W'hich is now sttmdnnl as a sort of 9U|M)Tvising influence 
to each huBpilal will in n giviit degrue bo broken up. Those who 
luiv(‘ any acquaintance with the iircscnt aibuinislration of tho 
hospilaln will hardly lie disp(»He<l tt.. think it w^tdl that a check 
which requires to slrengthciicil :-hould 1 m^ practicaHy ttboUshed. 

AVe suppose Ihfit most, people will admit tmit loose, ludiscrimi- 
Tiatc chanty ia a bud thing ; but it is diflicult to imsgiite a mere 
ptwAn't example of this sort of bastard Kmevolence than the aub- 
scriptious which iiro given, on an appeal from a chance ch*rgyman, 
to It comprehensive group of charitable institutions, n^giirding the 
iudividual merittt of which the pivachcr has nothing to say, and 
probably knows nothing, tmd in which the mib3criwr» take no 
Bort of pertnuml intoroBt, most of them probably being ipnorant 
tiven of the names of the I'stablishments to the support ol which 
they art* ctuitribiitiiig. Charity, wo are soinetiiuca told, like 
morcy^, is twice blessed, for it blcssf-s those who give and thoso 
who receive; but it is doubtful whether charity I'cslowed in this 
cmiiprchensivc manner from motives of abatract benevolence or 
tho iinpulfecs of fashion might not prove to bo something very 
diHereiil from a blessing to both parties to the trausa(dU)U. As 
far ns I lie givers are concerned, there can hardly bo a more spurious 
or iniechievoLis form of cluirit-y than that whieh enables a man to 
settle accijunta with his constuenco by the payment of a few 
sovereigns or shillings in a lump sum, witliout being troubled to 
exercise his mind in any way ns to the. roi$pectIvt) merits of dilferciit 
[ iusliUitions or tho comparativo ncc.ossiiics of hiiiuan sull'ering. 


TITK COllDKN CLUB. 

T hose nutters of tUo ceremonies who showed the sights oC 
England to the 8huli mavie. ono grave omission, for they did 
not teiko him to the dinner of the Oobden Club. He has seen how 
wo tight by sea and by land, how wo lodgo our sovereij^ns and our _ 
princes, how wo dance, how w‘e dispense civic hospitality, 
forg’o guns, and how wu rule iMiglaud and India by counting iTiSvis 
in tho IJouee of I’onmions. But (hero is ouo libsolulely uniejuo 
English institution which ho has not seen, and that is an Kntrludi 
political dinner. Jlo Jms not Been the solemn feaste in which wo 
eoiiihiue rhetorical devotion to the nanio of an omlmmt public man 
or to a stirring political cuuse with an absolute devotion to thv 
handiwork of tho cook. Tit* luus not seen tho mnrvcHuus dex- 
terity W’ith W’hich we can do honour to a stem political economist, a 
hater of unproductive expenditure, by eating one of the biggcBt 
and most lu.vurious dinners that the culinaiy geiiiu.i of this 
country con eet on the tiible, or that its wealth can biiy- 
The Shah will have gone away from ICnglnud with a pitiably iii- 
adcMpmte iih‘a of her ])oliiicttl, culinary, aud rhotoriral resource^ 
because he ha.9 not b'cn peniiittetl to measure the eombinod forcia 
w‘hii*h lie in a supcrliciiu ivsj»o«‘t for the- memory of ColKlen, n 
fanatical zeal for the luiinstraljons of kilchon, and a touching 
iMigernesB to follow Mr. 1\ B. rotter. Still we invito tho iii- 
telUgent gi*ntlenien of his suite to cast a glance back to tikis 
marv'cllously British combiiiatiou before they finally sink into tho 
stflgn.'int ways i>f tho Ikist. AVo assure them that they will mis« a 
considerable part of our civilization if they do not 'give a place 
in their minds to the scene wdiicli they migdit luivo witnessed at 
Greenwich last ya1 unlay. 

An eminent political man dies, and forthwith hia countrymen 
seek to do him lioiiour. They utter eloquent praises in the iegis- 
lative assembly wdiie.h ho intiuenced by his keen intellect and 
homely rhetoric. TJu'V set up statues of him in the public places. 
They fialf canonize bim in bujgniphies. They form a Club to keep 
alive tho memory of hia namo, his good deeds, and his principles. 
Nor could Uie most puvifanie. criticiHm fiml grave uuilt with 
these pliJiiHi,9 of Jioro-worship. But the Club is found on 
examination to bo sucli an institution as it lias nev'r eiitenal 
into tho heart of any other raco of beings than Englishinim 
to conceive. It IxdonL'S to a typical series of Englinh instiln- 
tions, and it is the most remarloiblo of tho series. The Pitt Club 
gave the great const ilmioiinl statesman tho incense of Toiy 
convivialities. The E(»x (3lub gave tho great leader of the Whig 
party tho incunao of equally fervent, ami csqualljy inarticulate, 
tributes to tho grandeur of the universal hi.story which begau with 
l688. But tho p 08 Bihilitie.s of culinary and vinous adabiTiuii wero 
not o.xhaastod until tho eonihincd genius of tho Jfoform^OIub and 
the kitchen brought into Ixung tho Cohden Club. The iiiithorB of 
triumph had to ovorcoiuo what luighl have seemed an insiq.owiiilo 
hnrrthr to the twnn pratitjcatimi of their appetites and thtdr econo- 
miral sympathies ; for theii’ hoiw had lived a« unusiudly siinplo 
lifa. Ilia wine-cellar was never famous for its bottled Btoivs ot tho 
sunshine which falls on TA'anro and Portugal. Ho never gained a 
reputation either as a ffourinaiid or as » giver of good dinners, 
in fact, ho rather loaned to the austerities of the anchorite than 
to tho luxuries of a sybaritish eolf-indulgonce. NoTertboieBs, tho 
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eoiuhiiied devotion of the Eoform Club could think of no more 
«.ppn»priiik‘ iKHUHV’t' to his raejnory !hnu a yejirly rit ual which sliould 
ivfjitcd at nj< linioud or Onn'iiwirh by ]\lj. T. It. Potior, which 
fthoiild fiuuiuilly coat each worshiupcT throe (j^uincaa, and ^^hich 
should praiao rroe-trado with tue fervour of whiUdiiiit. and 
chiinipagne. For tlio aako of appearances, it if* triio, llio devotcoa 
hiive alao published tlin*e or lour boolis to provt* the wisdtuu 
of buying in the cheapest niarket and seUiiig in the dearest. 
They nave put forth Mr. Cobdenb own siHau liea in two handsome 
voluinoB, They have also published twovolunuid of ovaiys which 
deal with economical pubjects, and which represent wl*at Mr. 
Oohdeii hiinaolf might ha\e suitl iC ho had Iwcomo is little bohl(T 
nn*l & little duller. Ihil. these lilcrary ec.ct'nlricifi(M cannot ha^ t; 
more than a fetv shillings apioec, and the grand function nf ihe 
annual thTc« giiincfifi is tb tUten J'Ve*'-lrado hy feeding the wor- 
ahippera of Cobdoii, So the high priest of tlie ccriimonies, Mr. T. 
B. Vot ter. arrong*^ that they bhiill have what the Tielians call a 
big drinK ” in honour of Oobdcii and Free-trade before they go 
off (o the moors. 

The whole sceno is tyjncnllv and delightfully Th'udi^h in it* 
grotosquo oddity. A gf»od dinner is h good thing, and it is 
ouly anchorites or pri|.M who can despiew a go.el dinr:er at 
(.lre«'nw'ich on a Ct)ol suinu.er evening, with llu‘ laei'/.e iV«mi the 
river blowing into the win(l(*ws of the, Ijimqneliiig-ioniji ; hut, if 
we want such a luxury, let ns late it m; nfullv «nd openly 
iiiPtoad of pretending Lliat we cat our way tlsnnigh 

fiffeen or twenty ctiurscs to plmw uiir ih-volMn to tlio 
principles of economic scu'iict', and to the nieinory id' !\fr. (‘obdi n. 
The I'imcSf it is tnu;, kindly argm-s that the anmnil t'oblen 
Olub dinner may hi* u-fd an a li..it for drawing 'inirient Free- 
tradors to England, mid (liat fliey may iliun lu* filled wiili 
an evrtiigcdicnl tervonr for the propngal ioji of the faith; but 
it is not c«ey to see lu»w' Mr. ’I»a\id VVells or M. Laveleveoun 
have b€>cn filled wivli ajm^lolic ardour for siireading ilia ejeed of 
’KichardOobilcn bv the slimuius of lurtle, whitebait, r.ml riatumry 
trhsao, 'Jbey conid proill, )i.iv\e\cr, by tlic a]>i>s1olie counN‘1 of 
the (IJiairtnan, Mr. Milju-r (iili^.in, who is an old (‘.irn Law 
leaguer. They had nhso the privilegi* of lialening to Mr. (Jo.-elu n, 
who has written a very pu//.liug book on llie p.i/./litig -aibjeet of 
foreign exc.lu#nL’’es. They <*ould likewise hope lo g.illn i* couu.'?*d 
from Ihe i kiipieucc of Mr, T. 11. LVittor, who i.^ bU]>poscd to 
anil) np hi.s economical tenets in tin *'oni]»r .. ..-dNe clau-c th.ii 
his wluj beliovolli not in hhve-t ratio ‘ib.ill wUruml doubt v« ‘‘isli 
cvcrhislliigly, llul vve are \er> •^ony for Mr. W’l-lln and M 
"■tjbjmtsLkSTU ^f the (Irceiivvich speeches are to I'lirnish their Jin-.d vivid 
nWSory of wduil Jlngli.shmcu mean hy Fi-te-trad*', Mr. Mdin-r 
(Jihsoij argued that the principle of I'rco-lr.ide vvs.a niilimiti-d coin- 
paiitioii.nnd henc<j that ihedovcrnnnnt was puilty of an ec uioniical 
ncivsy when it took the telegropli.'* iulo it.s own LiimL It would 
bo diliioiilt to find u hutrer specimen of (lie. IMHiidie-ter School 
Philislino. Mr. tiik^on jinplic.s that J'><'e-iiad(5 iijean.s 
unlimited compotitiou ; but unlimited compotitioii bctwian 
whomP liolvvoeu individual men f Jf so, any company 

of iradtsrs is a Corpora Us violation of Fref'-irado, for '!uy r(‘.'-liict 
the pOevibilitics of com])etition by ma.*.**in;jto:.‘-eih('r so much ca])iL;(l, 
luid carrying on tlioir hii.-ivncss on so l.irge a scale, tliat no single 
trader can enter the lists with tliuio. Tlio larger tlie coiu- 
punv, the Invi ure the p(W.dbililics of rompetitiom And the 
tendency of our time is lo lling trade, more luid more 
into the hands of large corporations, ariued with enornious 
capitiil, and .set in nudion h} a crowd of partners. Some of these 
oorpomtioiiH have got u kind of monopoly nlremlv. The Barings t>r 
the Uothschilds c:u» lanit smaller fnius <iut of llm nnu-kel, and can 
■iwact tlieir owT\t*-vins witliiii certain limits, baaiuse their cuiiniiouri 
vroftlth enables tlnuu to command that certainty and tliut iiuickueys 
of execution which may ho Hll-imiwrtanl to a honowing** Slate. 
Mr. Gibson must Udievti the tendency of nioderii commerce to 
^jssentiallv protectionist if ho holds ‘the ])rin(!iple *>f Froc-lmde 
to ho violahHl hy whaU'viT le.^coTis individual com pel it ion. And 
what doea ho sav to the Bunk *d* England, whicli is a p-lariug 
monoiiolv? Whiitdocshe say to tho London and \Veslniin.>ter 
Bank, which, although tho fruit of competition, ha-s gathered 
auch pow'ftr tluit no new jo]nt-.stock iiaiik cuuhl^ bom' to 
draw the .same ])ri>iits hv otTering the same teriu.'j.'' \\ hut, 
above all, docs be think of such virtmil monopollca as Iho (mvat 
Wosieni, the London and North-Western, find the trreat Northern 
l^ilwnya P Wo hardly suppose Mr. tJil«*OD will j?jiy that ilu'ro 
ought "to 1)6 absolute ‘‘ FriH*-t)iide” i i niilwayM. l ie w'oiild 
scarcely allow any SM't of wlvenlnn'ra ti- niaUn a lino irom imv- 
wberc to anrvvhore. h^ven ih*' great j)rinciple of uuUiiiiUMl com- 
petition would not goolhe his nerves if hnlf-a-dozeu competing 
cailwa}'« were to hi run through his own pro^wrty, and if his 
garden, hi» BhmbWrv, his park, his library, and hia tWwiiig-room 
wem all to be hunih»d over to an armv of nav^dea. lie would 
draw tho lino oomewbere. 'J-le would a*) mil that the State must 
exercise, some control over the rfiilway ay stow for tho Wiko 
of the public convenience — or, in other words, llmt it luual 
create whiit i« practically a monopuh iji order t<j avoid worse 
eviU. But the Maticbcftter School has always deuiinl that iho 
State might reaw^nablv do manufacturing or c.oniuu?rcial work 
for the public, and Mr. Cobdpn^s lost 8j)eech in the ILhiso of 
Oomiuoiw was a plea for the abolition oi the Govmmiont tlock- 
yarda and atsenula, on the ground that their work could be more 
fitly done by private cf^taiitab. The reduntio ad ahsw dwn of that 
prinoipki waa reached when Mr. Koebuck aarcastioally Buggested 
that teudem should have been invited for the work of capturing 


Sclxwtopol, and that tho Beduu should hnvo been token by private 
conlTnct. At nil oveuts tho ftovornmont does a groat deal of 
work which might prnbiihlv Ix' done moro chotii)ly by private 
bands. The tu xcm might certai nly be colhujtod by private *‘nterpriBe. i 
Tho Post Oifico would of coar.su go <lown in tho whirlpool of 
uidunitud coinpctithm. Nay, iho systom by which wo regulate 
tho su(rciS.Vjon tt» lhi‘ throne' is u glaring violation of IMr. Gibsons 
wholcsomo rale, for Imj must knovv many deserving young 
men who xvouJd ghuUy do 1h(^ duties of tho .Vrince of 
M'liles for a Jiicrc. iriilc.. GoblMdl’s mtignanimcms offer to act as 
tlic King of Eujjhiiid for ihivo luinJn-d pounds a year, and to 
pay his iiwn cah-hiro out of the modc^.t stipend, showed a true 
s'pprrcialioii n-f Ihu Mauchc^tuv gospel. ncudnotffiriy that on 

th“ ({Urstion of tho purcha.sc of railways by the State our proidjcal 
ctiiichj.Hion ifl the .sauu^ jw Mr. ( tibson's ; but. if »uch a meiisure were 
iti jlsdf foiitiblo !iud drsiniblc it would be absurd lo object to it 
as boiiig li violation of Five-tnidc. No such nan'll w deli nltion of 
nulo vv/is giviui by miwieis of pol'itical economy like Mr. 
.Mill, who had looked at life and aoiurty far too broadly to lot 
him.vlf be blinded by s)ich con'rusfd pi diiiilry as that which drew 
forlli ihi- .Hppluuse of Ihu Cobden FJub. 

At (lit: risk of .'^liofddng the ii!t.'mlH‘rs of (hat body, we iuuhI fur- 
llicr h ^k vv lu‘llier Mr. tkdiden is aii idol who can bo w'ovshippwl 
every yi‘ai* with pruhr. Ho vva.s undoubtedly a veiy ;iblo and 
hi'di-nunded man, pified in a wojub.ri'ul deereo v-iith (he (jualitics 
vvhiidi tlr.ivv forth the afiplam-o of counting -houses. Jlo would 
have b#M*n Iho greatest, .-laleaiiuni that .1‘lnglaijd Inis ever seen, if 
Eng l;iml were nolhing niore limn a g'fi at corn-exchange, and if 
thel.ivvnnd the ]iri>|di(‘l.s of iMgi.dalion could be inuniued up in 
tho imi-viin that we uiu.-l buy In ilu* eluijipest market and sell ill 
ih.* deare.st. But he .•:i-inied to he .smillfu vvilh •Mttdl**elunH)arrcn- 
as soon ;u he lel'L the broad and delinilu ground of nrith- 
motitml piM|K)rtiims. lie vvas cuii.slitnlioiially ineapahln of undor- 
.'•tandiu;i any r['ie>tii.u which was et)Uj]dieated by tlui subllo forces 
oT iiiUii.iiuil MOitiimMii, hi.-^lorical sympathy, or jeligloius ]»a.'*.rion. 
lli.-> mind vv:us loo nmeli lilie i\ Uigii'nl me.chino, and it was too 
little guided by wide and gem lou.s uijialhie.^, to give him a true 
iii.-iehi into the dicper pvohk'n.i id’ hi.- *ige. He vvnuul have been 
II Consul um.'itu m.i.'ier nf slat' cuilt iFuuui v.eii* evi-lu ively govornod 
by llu'rnh'* of aril huu'iic ; but iie lo.) ol'ii n Talked like a I'oreigiK’r, 
or like n m.m vvli'i hud nonihiird hit iii-^iiiu^ts only <fn bilks of 
lading, vvlu-n he \\.» d''uliii'.'; wl'h th* .-e jijisfioas uj.d ilmsi* vt*nrn- 
iiigrt of iiution.ilit les whli’li ire.«ii the jeai diir'euiru**’ •ifsiaks- 
luajL-Jiip. He liad “ ilm i oiupIeU-niss of .i liiuilnl miiul,'' .iiidalso 
dll' bnriene.e.-s. Hence lie ha.- left no -u-d.-t of niiii kriiiiig jrdhu-iico 
bf viiiid lie" narrow ]'n)viiiCO of Free-tv.ide. We hie mid l oL dreimi 
of going to his .vpi'^'i'he.s h»r guidMiiee when we wenl lo deni witb 
tht/f»‘ uieirieiiig forces of .«uei.ili<m, d< nioerucy, and j»)'Ofi'/lie /cal 
alike for lelighui and anti-religiuji wUiidi no* km'ptiig 1 le- Funlinent 
iiiu lurmoiJ, and vvhieh jinij^ yet disturb our own inMilur e.'ilin. His 
inejisuring wand and nnjlliplic.itiou-iable seem a triviality and un 
iniperiiiiem'C in (hi* niidsl of these pas.fii'i is, »Sueh a man may 
be Jin admirfibh*. guide vvinm a naiioii i.s iipMtiging ils linancoa in u 
I time of jiriifound quiet, and when st•llle^luanBhi)) doi's not. rise Hit 
above the atmo.'-phero of Ibe i oiniimg-houBO ; but be eeasieH to be a 
hero in a seasoii of voleanie heat. \V 7 tl 1 it le.*=s Hyiumelrieal mind 
than that of hia fellow- worker, -Mr. Bright h equipped with a far 
wider miige of synipalhiea and a richer glow of part.moa; ond heiico 
he bus a readier niid more general sagJicily. jM)’. robdi.n is Iho 
hero of middle-.igcd HUtistielaiis. His fsisciimLion does not extend 
lo yimngeT men who are forming their creed by the light of all 
the iullufuce.'? wUicli are. bhaping lbi.3 age, iior doe.'D it reach ■thoflu 
older men who am the jiroilucl.s of Ji wide a)id rich (‘ulturi*. 
Novert hcle.'>j,he was a very cudiient Ejig-lishiiuin, and we I'uiild wish 
to SCO hia name Tuorc litly hoiioure.d than by merely making it au 
oxcubc for eating the moat laxurioiis dinner of the Boaaoh, 


THK KNGTdSIJ I.-tKIiIS. 

W J'] doubt whether the ordinary tom i:.t gels half ns much plea- 
sure from his tour as Im would willingly cheat himsulnnto 
the belief that be enjoys. linlcHs, indeed, rcafle.sane.s.s and happi- 
ness go easily together, his plea.suru iiiuht be rather limited, lie 
is couhtanlly oppressed with the feeling that tliat which ho baa 
Lurried on to seo must bo seen vvilh all despatch, for that which 
lies next along tlic road loudly enlks for him. JTo is tTver- 
conio with U)o dread lest ou his’ return homo ho may be put to 
shHDio by being forced lo own tlnit thero was one sight which ho 
had not bocn. Instead of consulting hi.s own happiness, and doing 
each day what seems good in hi» own eyes, ho Los laid down a law 
fur himself which iiniet on no account be broken. Hu has lixcd tho 
number of miles ho shall tra.cl each day, and itthcr limn break' 
through his plan he will pass through tho finei^ . scenery in a fog. 
We have often sat watching for an hour togeth r a long slteam of 
tourists and have felt how many there wore who, tor all the real 
happiness they wero getting, were disquieting thcinfi lvca in vain. 
Now, IhoiJgb wo ourselves profess to have attained in tho high feist 
degree the art of enjoying a tour, yot this knowledge we did 
not arrive at in ft day. We remember the time wheri We 
hurried up a mountain in order to hurry down it, and passed a 
view, 08 wa paauid a milostono, on our way to the next*. We 
remember the lime when wo had scarcely arrived at our comfort- 
able inn before we bogan to fear lost we should be too late in 
I leaving it, never st^od long enough in any one pbme to feel 
1 it in any way hofiftoly. We ore atill as fond of walking as ever, a« 
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miioli as ever delight in all the right, we Lave n. "comniowns vt 
. air, but we can any jn the words <»f Dr. Ku\.-itinrrs beautiful 

pOOtli| 

^ 1 lie uifltnnt scene ; i,nc st^p cTiougU f«r me. 

The time for autumn ram]»li»g is near at hatid. Many a man 
^wenry with the din of thin big world bus hia inup;* out in thoovea- 
lug, and forgou hie long dny’s work in the exciiraioii hopOH to 
tulio Hi AiiguHt among the mountuiiki. To those wlio do nut value 
mouiilains the old King of IVusaia did bid (• nurds, niinply by 
their hoight, we would veutiivo to give a few hinta on ilarbrst 
way ol seeing, imd seeing with ejjjoynieul, ouv own Lake district. 
We know that if we begin to talk of Cumberluinl to a member of 
the Alpine Club, he would iiupatieiitly reply, 

Non omnes nrluirifa javant huraikisqu" inyrira^. 

Wo once indeed met a di-iingiii.«thod member of that illiiHrious 
felhnv.ship^who, having h^gim bis oduoation either nt Wincbe.stor 
and Now College, or at Ktun and King’s, and roiijplctod it on tbo 
top of the Jungirau, natuvally rogaidod the univeiriO ius an oqui- 
luroral triungle, tho three sidoa of wJiio.h w.jv" formed by his 
sohool, Ilia eollogn, aud tlio Alps, wliilo Iv liimwlf wiw tho ap<!.x. 
l]jt‘r»* ihib fefitiftiacliou f(»r h'.iieb as our.M'lie.s, lloil n racoof inoun- 
tiiiiuv.N is ri.v,l,ig who, hnving done ” the (hinfa*uw, despisti the 
Alj).s wlnle if wo live a ft iw. yearn longer we may liopo to hear the 
membfiN nl tlie llimiilnyun (Jlnl, talk r.f the Miitterhorri oa uti 
Alpna* Club man talks of Seawfell. Jjut then* uro many who 
do not ciuo for exce.ssivo heights so long as they get mountain 
clim ni'g, who ask <*nly for wild scoiieiT, and iVtr ^:olitudc in 
wlin.'.j to oiijo\ it. tin' ordinary waller, wo innintaiii, can 

pot niueli solitude in Cnniberland u.s in »Swit7.erland, and in a 
eerUni Mfif« greater freedom. Any on«^ wb.i is a good walker, 
and who is at nil able to n.>o nnip and C(nnpn',ii, cun — unless 
porc.him'*o ou the. Seawfell rango — go with thorough safety 
ev\or}wlujro alone. Wo bavo in Swilzerland couitiintly found 
CMif w(iy barrod by glae.k^r.s wliicU we. could not cri>s.s im- 
fiided. 'rijo jifts.so.s wIoTo guides W'oro not Jif'eded wore often 
kept in by narrow limit.s, k) tliiil there wai-- no e.seapo from other 
toureslM, or from tho tornientora w'ho wdtii marmots, ilowertv 
orJn.ruri, w.M'e anxious to gi-t all our money. J hit in our Luke 
districr, there is nothing on the. mountaius ‘to keep a man from 
blnlving to the right or to t)io J.d’l as Im pleases. 'I’he range of cuUi- 
\alefl goes Imt.H very sliorl way up tho hilUidi , while there oro 
no ileer-]n'(.^irviTs u.s in Seotlaud to shut up whole mountain 
raug^M. 'fho Lord of Ulva's Jsle, by tho wmv, w'ith Lord L'lliu's 
daugliler would have had a hud chance at tfie" present lime, espe- 
ciiillv in tlio llraemar di'dricl, fur while behind him *‘dou’n tho 
glen T<vie urinod nu n.” in front of him would be‘ a band of keepers 
to stop him as a Irespiu.'ier. Hut Cumberland lies open to every- 

Tet Nnfiire\ ofuir.-ns, It.s hilH and wiod.i, 

Thft Hweeping Miles and foaaiin..' (iood.s, 

Arc fruc ulikc l(> »li. 

^ It is curious how, with such complete froedom as this, the tour- 
ists koop as much in lionteri tnicks a.s the unis that cro.ss a garden 
walk, riny toil along on a hot day between the atoim walls 
wliicli to.) ofton enclose tho roads, whihv on cither »hh 3 of thorn, 
high up on the bills, thiw might have struck out for themselves a 
oath wdiirb would equally well bring them to their denliuHtjon 
Wliilo, therd’oi-e, jiarts of tho J.ak** district arc overcrowded, there 
is tho di‘ep.*sl solitude to bn found for thr).«o who will look for it 
How ori.-n can oiih walk for six oroight hours together mid see mi 
one hilt the shepherd on tho foil across the valley! To how many 
a moiuitaiu bip enn one climb, so long us one avoids 1 fe.lvcllyn 
Skiddaw, ami Sonwfell, ami m-Mjr meet a soul. Hut no doubt a 
touri.st requires to have a cortain familiarilv with a district boforo 
he can misily, when alone, tind hia way into all its hidden beauties. 
It IB for this reason, wc think, that fio much more real pleasure is 
got by a long stay in one or two plawa than by llioing from spot 
to spot. Hut besides ibia, he gains that groiil«ht of all cnjoymimts 
of b(5( novy, tho enjoyment which spriiig.s from knowing a view 
so well that one almost looks upon it a-s a friend. IVrhnpa the 
best bead-iiuarters for a man who can walk well aro Gras- 
niere, iiutU^rfiiere, and Wastdalo Head. At oarli ho might stay 
for weeks together and never grow weary. The ‘‘Prince of 
vVales Hotel at Oriismero Is all that an hotel should be: but 
oft^ cuough there is not a bod to be had. Lot the tourist, if such 
he liudj, to bo the ciumj, order a room for os eai'ly a day as he cun. 
and pass over Silver How by Meg's GiJl, into J^ngdiilc, where he 
IS sure of a room. For, howovor crowded Amblesido, Grasmere, 
^ Kv.^wi(:k may be, there is always a clean hod to bo found in 
valleys. If a tourist, as is often tho case 
when ho comi's to the Lakes, is on his first inonnlain tour, ho can- 
Mwkewth.tho Gnu.mc.ro guido; to 
tlw muem «>d ooino notiem of tho wy 

.. *}“ ^ ““endy frw of the hill., lot him 

^is w«y ^ *“<l 1»« w‘U oorily AihI 

wo MO L tunUnH^ i“Lt”H^'t '"“J executed, ^th«t 

tion. for goiugVm Cir^ro u- 'HT* 

bat also for retoraing. The writm i^gd^e, 

tho direction., whion will tejte . ftwget that 

.Itogfether uwlee. if he ehould ^ **** 

eveSSiiiiijf bauSeylS?oJ2i 

begfoliuA aad ! 


no place can a, greater mtsiy ,of moimtain walks 


gained in a few minites. The tourist has not only l4iiogdiil< 
within easy reach, but Easodule, with Codalci moot solitary o; 
Urns, and Sergeant Man, which comniauds aview as ibaaaitsnanai 
is curious, lie has far KasedftJe, lending aiihisr to Wytbbonif cu 
higher up to Hlca 'rarn, almost as lonely as CodaiD, or by Groomu 
G ill into Horrowdale. He has the riuigo of which Haim Gr|ujt, ** wit£ 
the dark hollows of its crater-like summi*/' farms the glomus cud j 
while on tho other side of llie vaUoy he has lielvellyn, too lauoh 
tioildcn to please us, the Grit>edalo Paa«, and, better still, Gwfifi- 
lieiwl Gill, the scone of Mit'hatsl^ the most pathetic of all Woi^s*. 
worth 8 pooniH. Aloi'^ tlie side of this Gill, most rightly called 
Urt'tnlioiid, he can gain tho whole Fairfiidd range and the moat 
uitbrokeu HDlitiule. While the neighbouring summit of Helvallyii 
is hesot with noisy iouviBb>>, Fairtiold and Kydal Head, thoiqfh 
ollvringcqually fine vii-ws, are desyrted, fornoone can say'^thematre 
will not iilluw of it — 1 climbed the dark brow of the mighty R-ydal 
Head. From the tfip of these mouu tains there is a descent into 
the solitary \ alleys leading on bi the lurkstone Pass. But in try lag 
to redfon up all the wAlk^| that GroMiicre atl'ords, swe may cry* out 
with the poet “quo fc:^urn rapitis! ” 

From Grasmere let our tourist, wuiding his luggage by coach, 
make his way to Hultermere cither by J'ar Koflodalc, BoiTOwdole, 
and j.lonia-^h'r, or by Lungdalc, lluBBOti Gill, lilsk llause, the pass 
butwi’en Great Gable and (insui Gable, and so to the heati ol 
Huttermere. 'Ihe little “Finh ” Hiit*d at Huttermnre he cun inakf; 
his luuul quarters, with ranges of lulls around him os solitary as car 
he. It ho has only st»i*n Huttorinore between eleven oVIock and 
Jour, the lime when touriMs must do cougrogate, ho does not know 
how quiet A spot it is fi/r the re&t of the day. This port of each 
day lie can ^pond on tho mountains round, returning to a quiet 
dinner in the evening on the char or trout from Crummock Water. 
'Ih© ranges round Hulterniere are rarely walked over, and yet 
there are fow iiiouulaiu walk.s that atlord liuer views than 
narrow rango of Hcd I'iko, High Stile, and High Cnig. The ridgo 
is so narrow that on one side one looks down into Lniierdale 
iw ouo wulk.‘< along aud tlie valley of tho Liza, and, on 
tho other hide, into the valley where Huttoriuere aud Crum* 
ntook Water lie. ]./3t the wandertfr' climb up tho ridge early 
in the dav, with bis lunch in Ins bag, luid he will with pica* 
sure wuLcli tlie shadows Iravelling round the hills till the laat 
rays ol the sun striking on Groat Guble worn him that it is tiuio 
to scramble down the steiq) descent to Scarf Gap, He may be 
kdad as ho passoa thiUisgartli to prepare himself for the wav that 
still Jif>8 bi fore him by u gJas.s of milk at tho farmhouse, wiith iti 
iiaino So pleasantly suggestive of Icelandic legends. Another day 
he cun hpi-nd on GritsMuoor, with its sides all in ruins, and iM 
grns.sy lop ; and juiotlior on Cinait rUbiusuu and the .Dele 
while Hollister and Great Gable will give him euough to do foSp*o 
third. EnnordulH, too, lies witliin a plesjiant walk:, with ics quiet 
little inn at the end, aud its churchyard, the scene of Wordsworth'a 
poem of Tiu! Brothvra. hkich evening alter ho Las r<jAt©d, if he 
IS fortunalo enough to have a nioou, let him not forget to spe^ 
an liour or two on Cniiiimock Water. This lake nut onlv, in 
our opinion, HurpiiHat‘B all tho other for natural beauty and 
gramleur of scenerv, but also, happily, it has its heauliea still 
uuniorred by tho Land ot imui. Whatever arguumuts may be 
advanced for or againsl small holdings genertUIy, it is an advantrqre 
to have some of our iiuc.'it of scenery cach in the haiicU of one 
owner who w’ill wutcli over them ns ’a lt>vcr over his mistress. 
There are no stenmerB on GrummoeJe Water, and no yachts. 
Tlieve aiv no villas ov imitation earth's along its ahore. lu shores 
are pretty much as tiny have ever been, and its beauty is “ bright 
a.s on creation 8 day.” 11m day* will come, wo tear, when oacii 
one of our lakes will become, like Windermere, a second TIuushm 
lit Hichniond. Happily we have still left to ub Grurumock Watw, 
Lunordale Lake, and \\ ast W aler. From Butterioere our tourist 
am pittas over to Wastdalo Head, and in the quiet old farmhouse 
just below the Sty Head Pawj he can fqiend with pleasure all tho 
line days of an ordinary Lake summer. But space fails us hero, 
and w^e must leave Wa.stdale and its walks to some better opnor- 
Uuiity, 

The great drawback of tho Lake district is no doubt the 
rainy woather, but rahi loses half ita terrors to a man who is 
not restless to hurry on. Any one travelling as we recommend 
him cuu walk as much as the beut, and can have at the 
same time a change of clothes always at hand, and balf-a-doaen 
ot Ills favourite authors into the hnr^ti. But, above all, he will 
stay long enough in carh place to see it in all its changing 
beauties, lln will know it when the sun is in the east sud the 
shadows are thrown ono way, and when iho sun is in the west and 
the shadows are thrown tho otlicr way. He will have seen it too 
in^ all the drowsiness of the second or third hour after noon. 
'Vyjiat man wlio has been fortunate enough to have known from 
hia boyhood some beautiful spot of ground, however small, but 
must fuel that he is ever disci^voriug in it fresli beauties ; and 
shall a tourist who anivos at Grasmere op ButteriMure, or West 
Water, tired and hungry, pretend to have seen it — lake, mountains, 
valley, and all — in the three or four hours that he divides between 
his meal and his viewr* Those who have the kt^est oujoyment 
of scenery will bo found to be like those who have the warmest 
ftumdahips, in that their lovo is not widely spiread. 
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TJfE ANTX-(X)SFESSIO.\'Ar. MEETIKO. 

T ni: of Monday last at Kxoter Hall will no doubt be 

IrujuneU'd by tho orffaba of the Ohuroh ArtsiMjiation sis a prreat 
•uccesa. Tho Hull was full, though not rrowded, and the njjpluuso 
was 80 pi^rsistent and uproarious ns to a formal remonstrance 
from the socrotary of 8 <jnie Society assembled in the room below, 
thougli it may bo observed that a sturdy riiiuority, who lost no oppor- 
tunity of twtifying tbeir disagreement with Iho speahf'rs, niuuaged 
to bold their own throughout. But the meetings held to denounce 
tlie confessional, even w’hon it is expressly announced that * 4 her© 
will bo no inunoral allusionB,” are al ways nnnu.'rouH and noisy, 
and the combined attractions of Lord Sluifte.^bury and Mr New- 
degato — who stated that this was his lirst ii^ipearance at Kxeter 
Hall — would alone command the eulhutfiH.'*m of the No-Voporv 
public. Moroavesr just at this uionicnt the lUshous hap])eD to 
be almost as “ spicy ” a subject — wo believe that is the rigiit w’ord 
—as tbo confiJSWonaL I'liero were, indeed, roughly speaking, two 
points that chiefly struck us in the tone of both sp*‘.akerB and 
audience. In the first pla(!0, one aiimot lielp being impressed with 
the odd notions of reasoning which seem to prevail among this 
class of religiouista. No well-informed and eandid man, Uomuii 
Catholic or Protestant, will <huiy that the confessional i.s liable to 
grave abuse, and has before now bt-en a>>u.-!c.d as well for iiiiumral 
purporH'H as, far more fre^piently — t^speciiilly under J»wii t auspices —• 
lor the indirect atUvinriumt of political or quasi-political power. 
This dt >©8 not of course affect tho theologic 4 il nierita of the ques- 
tion, or prove that confession is ii Imu.1 th ing *, but it sliowa that it inav 
Ik) made a bad use of, and requires to Ik‘ kept under strict cotitnil. 
Nor would it bo difficult so to present llio matter, by careful ad- 
justment of some facta and conBiderations and omission of othons, 
its to make out a very jdausible case again.Mt the whole institution. 
But of this tho speakers could not be ex neefed to know anything. 
Wliat does strilio ua as odd is that educated men bhould inuigine that 
tho conslaiit relLeratiou of vague chargea of “ hideous beatiulity *’ 
and “ putting the priest in tho place of (lod can have theHlighte.st 
iondency to convince any oiiii who is n(»t c<m\i]iced already. Yet, 
with tho exception of a running (iiu of abu-a* of tlie bishops 
and tho Tlituansts, and some ingenious fitteni[d.s to jirove that 
the form of absolution in tho Prayer -1 kH»k is uev*e* meant to Ix' used, 
being moroly— as a friendly critic in 11 ic 7 /«i 7 j/ expressed it 

next day-- “fossil renwun.H,” these w’cre thcj topics on which speaker 
after speaker nuig tho changes. I he second | - ot that uhlrudod 
itself promimuitly on our notice, »as the \i^lu;iu«‘iilly anli-t‘pis- 
cctpal louo of the Ohajrnjiin and flu* nicciiiig, I'jlough Lent 
Shaftosbiuj' lUilWfJW t^f upplauBo by comparing “ tlje 

"T^#^^udre 3 j^riosts who signed tim petition to (jonvocaliou ” — 
they were everywhere else comxdly dcscrihiHl as 483 -to the 
four hundred piiphets of Jcxclxd, Ida reju atod flings Rn»l .sn^'crs 
at the bishops were received with still more rapturous delight. 
Ilia denunciation of tho mealy-inoutlied ” dolwitcs iu the 
Upper House of Convocation on the “ di.sgusting ’’ petition which 
they praised by faint coudemnatioTr’ -instead of at once de- 
nouncing it as “ a foul rag of Po|xtv, stained with the pollution 
of the red lady of Babylon ” — and of the “ soothing .^y^U}i ” of the 
Archbishop’s 'letter to himself, and tho .significant allusion to the 
abolition of the episcopate or tho removal of tbo bishops from tin? 
House of Loixls, were among the most telling ponits of his 
lengthy discourse. YVhon at the dune he anluHl “ YVho was to 
blame for this attempt to pollute tlm Church of Pnghnid?” the 
llall resoundi d loud and long with crie.s of “ 'Uho bishops ! ” and 
bis final exclamation, “ If tlie. Church of Lngland is fuithles.s to 
the priuciple,.^ of the Ihd’oriuHlion, let her go, and all the bistutps 
with wuB receixed with applaus.^ not inaptly r«'ported ns 

“ trcineiidoLic'.” It wna the same with the other speakers. Mr. 
DalliiH was severe on tho bi.shops for not at once revoking 

the licences of all llitiialist curates, aud met the obviou.s object ion 
that it is unfair to punish curutea for doing what cannot fxj pre- 
vented in inouinbi'nt.'j, by tho rather strange reply that “he inain- 
tained it was fair to .Icbub Christ.” Mr. Newdegate again made a 
groat hit, by contmating the “ vigorous action” of Hishop Tait, in 
1858, in suspending a Ijoudon cumle for hearing oonfiissious (with 
the full sanction of tho then ArcLbi.shop of (?antcrlmry) with the 
apathy of Archbishop Tait and his suc<'e.Hstir in thi? {See of London 
in 1873. Considenng that the Buspended eumte i.s now comfort- 
ably settled iu a Hajup*»hir« vicamge, and that the pruclice of con- 
faSMon is said to have alarmingly increased in the diocese of 
l^ondon during the last fifteen years, the inculpated pi'chites might 
perhaps rejoin that rigorous action had not proved ub Buccussful as 
could have been desired. 

The mooting opcnixl with a long and highly ]»olomical prayer by 
Mr. Daniel Wilson, the matter and manner of which would have led 
ordinary liearorA to suppo.so it was uddivssed iu fonii, as well as in 
flmt, rather to the audience than the Drity. At loast it is dillicult 
oth©i*wi8e to account for its ihetovie,al and argumentativo tune; 
bi^ Mr. M'ilson began by observing, “Before speaking to one 
smother, we desire to .speak to Thee.” 'J'hen came Ijord Shaftes- 
bury's speech, of one houris^ dumtion, which was the chef- 
«r(rM2.v*e of the cveninar. Of his savage attacks on tho liishopa 
and the “four himared prophotM of the groves” wo have 
already spoken. But, in fiict, more than half the sj^ch con- 
sist^ in an impeachment against the Archhishop of Oanterhu^, 
with whom ms Lordship had Wn having a very unsatis- 
ibetory priv,ate ooirespondonce, and hiB suflragatis. Tho petition of 
the four bundled and emhW was “ most preposterous, most in- 
conceival^i most hst^/ and a positive scandal to Holy 


Scripture ” ; if the rubric was in favour of confession, ** what had 
the peonle to do with tbo rubrics P Lot the rubrics go to tho winds.” 
No doubt “ a ratluT largo minority wore iu favour of these pmcticoH, 
but there wore still seven thousand who had not bowed (ho knoo to t 
Baal,” and who «ppar»'iitly wore quite ready to emulate Jehus ' 
troatinent of the Baal wornliippiirH. His J^or^hip proceeded to 
explain “ the nature of the sacrament of confession ” by reading 
out tho anathemas of the Oouucil of Trent on those who deny it'; 
and then came of course the staple authoritv made and provided 
for all such occa-sions, that “ hioeouH” and “ bestial ” Ijatin work 
in ten volumes, far liottcr known on tho platform of Kxoter Hall 
than anywhere else, iho theology <»f IVtor Dens. And xvho, 
ii.^ked the speaker triumphantly, gave th.'it w’Ork hw imjmmatur f 
The biU» Archbi.slt()p Murmy, “ the most liberal and innocuous 
of Homan Catholic pi'elato.s.” Now we never read a wur<l of 
IVter Deii.^, and cun quito believe that, like many medical 
treatises, it cimtaias eomo very iinpli^asanL matter. But w'o 
shinild like to ask Lord ShaftL'sbury “ who gave his imjirima/ur ” 
to a little work wliich we fourid ourselvi.'S obliged to r<jad, 
much to oiir di.-?comfoi*t, some years ago, not in Latin, nor in 
ttm volume.s, nor iwldrossed U) ex])erts, but an KngliBh pamphlet of 
hIhhiI one hundred ]>»gcB, sold for a shilling, addn^ssod to tho 
genend public, and liawkcd aliout tho stix*ots of Loiulon for some 
mofi(h.s — till it was sup] tressed under Lonl Cariipboirs A(!t — for tho 
edification of eveiy schoolboy or sclioolgirl who chose to invest in a 
more racy shilling's-worth of filth Uian Holywell Stm*t could veu-, 
lure to oiler. It [turported to be 11 eollectiou of the moat “ hideous 
Isjstialities ” culled from l)en.s and othttr kindred works, and collat<Hl 
much on the jtlaii of tho Kpiyrainmata Otmeena at the end of tho 
<*clebrated edition of Martial, witli the furth<»r attraction of an 
I'jiglish traiislatioii, sometimes bttlli iujtroseand verse, and English 
notes of ail indescrihiiblo kind. This tMlifying manual for peuifimts, 
called the Cinifci<.nonal Vnmm^hvdj wtiB published and circulated by 
the “ Drotestaut Eleclonil Union,” and warmly dofendiKl by Mr. 
'Whalley ; some fifty thoii.Hjind Citpic.s had been .sold Istfore it 
Avas Bupjm'ssed. Wo cannot help thinking that Lord fc 5 haih.\sbury, 
who.se sincerity and per»onal cliaraoter ai'O above fluspiciou, might 
protitably look nearer home Ixdore he again attacks the “besti- 
alitie,3 ” of poor Peter Deiis and Dr. Murray’s imprimatur. Erom 
I>en.s his Lord.shi]) pas^tri to a very dillerunt writer, who is, we 
Indie VO, a professed unbidievt'r, but whom lie apparently supjjosed 
to lx*, or to have been, a Homuu Uatholic priest. It was eeriainly 
amusing to bear a lung extnict ituid out from Michelet’s woik 
of thirty y»':irs ago, VrirstSy iromufty and Familieny as giving 
the le.stimony of a wri(i*r “who hud the widest possible cx- 
|x>rience of the confessional,” and still more amusing to find 
the audience iiiijiroving on tin* strange hallucination of their 
chairman, and te.stifying by indignant crioB of “ Who’s his 
bwhop ? ” that they supposed M. Micludet to bo nn .Vnglic.'in 
confes.sor de.Hcribitig hi.s ow'ii sacerdotal functions. Whotlicr his 
Ijord8hi])'.s linal .‘^uggihlion, which xvas api)are4itly meant for a joke, 
that tbos(3 who hone.sily believod in confcs.sion ought to bo ready 
to submit to the “test” of appointing female ctmfospure, w.as 
derived from Micdielet, wo cannot .s:iy, but its point is not obvious, 
i JOven if (’hr).stuuiity, like Paganism, hiid its priestesses, tho most 
ardent aiMisilo of w uiimn’s riglils iiiigla well Bc.ruplo to ontniat aiicli 
[ a delicate task to their hands. l.ord Sluiftesbury thought so too. 
for he Baid that in that cnBO “ every confessiunal box in England 
would Im 3 broken up for firewood in bix weeks,” (Granted ; but, 
we aak with trembling, has h^xeter Hall adoj>tod tho Jesuit iiiaxiiu 
tliat tho end Baiu’tifies the means ? 

IteftolutiouR, nil directed against tho recent Kitualistic 
p»jtitioii, were moved andsecondtidjbut tho kwynoto ia struck in tho 
first, wdiich we reprint ontire : — 

ist. — ^“Thiit tills Meeting viewi with Horrow iinrl Indignation tho IMitiftn 
lately pre-si'niod to the U]>piT Houmi iif <.A>uvoeuti«>n hy 483 Olergyinoii »if 
the Churcli of England ; n g.-ircUng such 1 ‘otition not only ns a defiant pro- 
elnnuition of fai.«3e and Koniiih doctrine and practice, hut also os a moat re- 
]>rehensihle atteni(it to undo the great wnrk of our glortius Reformation, 
iiiid to bring the Church of England into rc-unioii with the Church of 
Konie.” 

It was moved by the Common Serjeant, Sir T. Chaniberfl, chiefiy 
known as the indefutigablo patron of those lovMorn Bwains w'ho 
are roiiBumed with a hopeless pas-sion for their wives’ sisters. The 
bishopB, ns widl as tho Ritualista, hud rather a 1 )^ quarter 
of an hour with him too ; but liis great point, wdiich 
was supportixl by a quotation from Mr. Eitzjames Stephp’s ii^say 
on Lihertyy Kquiditify ami Fraternity, was that coufessiou was a 
monstrous interference with individual liberty ; on which we Bhould 
merely observe with tho old Bchoulmen, dtstinyuendum. If con- 
fession is imposed by law, as w'us formerly the case in tho Homaii 
States and other Continental countrioa, the objoction is pertinent 
enough ; but hmv voluntary confession can lie an interfenuice with 
freedom of action it is hard to soo, except on Mr. lYoude’s prin- 
ciple that true liberty conaists not in governing yourself, but in 
bmng governed by good laws. Only* in that case, a Homan Oatholie 
Qovernment may fairly send all its subjmds to confession. Mr. 
Dallas Marston, who seconded the Heaolution, gave a rapid sketch 
of the growth of “ the Catholic movement,” which ought to be 
called llomnn Catholic, during tho last thirty-five years, and 
mourned over tho declining influences of “ grand saints Hke Hugh 
MacNoile.” He considered, however, m we hove seen, that 
liitualist curates might ho siunmarily msposed of, and on altera- 
tion of the law to facilitate the ejection of incumbents mwit be 
made a hustings questipn at the next election. But the Rev. J. 
Bardslcy, who moved the next Resolution, can hardly have thought 
any cl^nge in the law necessary, for he insisted at gieat len^h 
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that lUtonlist and Homan Catholio toaebiug on confeaBion aro 
identical; and that the existing Prayer-Book excludes everything 
of the kind. Mr. NewdegatO; who followed him, advised an apneid 
to the common law. lie thought Hitualist incumhcnta should Ije 
procxsedcd against for breach of contract, and also, if we rightly 
understood him, for conspiracy. And ho warmly commended the 
noblo example set by the Vcsstry of St. (leorge's/ II anovor S(j[uare, 
which had that morning preseuted an address against confessum to 
the Bishop of London. Wo must conft^as to having ourselves bt»en 



Popo and the Devil;” and we cannot help hearing that tlm result 
win in either case prove about equnllv elUcacioiw. To be sure 
the Church wardens of St. Ceorge s had one vciy ]»ractical object 
in view, for Mr. Fleming paid the Bisbon the dubious compliment 
of expn^ssing a signiticaut hope “ that Jiis lordship Would give a 
proof of his sound Protealautiftin,” which is thurcloro nut bciyond 
aaspicion, “by appoiiiliug to the vacant incimibeucy of All Saints 
(Margaret Street j a sound Protesiant clergyman.” We know 
pretty well what Mr. Fleming mwins by “ a sound Prot4istant,’* and 
lie must know well enough that such an appointment os he suggi'sta 
would break up the large and iniiuontial congregation of one of tbe 
finest modem churches in Lotuhm. But tluui “the printtples of 
our glorious Reformation ” must bo vindicated at all costs, and tho 
iirst of those principles is private judgment — that is, of course, the 
private judgment of “sound Protestants,” not of congregations 
nddictod to wliat the St. George’s Vc«try call “ objoctionablo 
ceremonies, and superstitious practices/^ and worst of all, to 
^Wuricular confession.” 

What answer precisoly Mr. Gladstone may iiitcmd to give on 
Monday next to Lord Handon s demand for tho introduction of a 
<lovernnient mcasuro to nut down Ritualism we cannot venture 
to predict, lhat it will dc? sublimely oracular is wliai cTperienco 
would lead us to expect. Nor can the I’nmiier well be blamed if 
he shrinks iVora meddling with a Iheologicjtl controversy which th»i 
united wisdom of the epibcopnle luis confcsHcd itself powerle«H to 
fflolve. To moat persons Ix^yond tho s!wr»*<l precincts of ICvetfr 
I kill and Printing House Square, the fact has long since h^'oine 
familiar tliat the Church of Fngland is divided into ihnnj parties, 



more than ho ventures to Claim for his own followers, when he 
compares them to tho faithful remnant of “ seven thousand who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal.” The.rcrisno iwd, however, for 
«iiteriug on a minuto nnalysiH of the rclativo nuiiilx*rs and strength 
of tho rival sections of the Church. There are undoubtedly th-m- 
«andB of clergymen wbo never wore a chasuble or waved a thuri)»l« 
who would raise a cry of vn>ximuji ardci if tho Ritualists w^ero to be 
forcibly «*joctod ; and — wlmt is still more iinptirtant— 'they hav4? a 
largo and irdlucntial body of lavmen at their back, l-ndor lln'se 
circuiiistanc('s, it is not wonderful that the bishops, however favour- 
ably dispos4)d, should hesitate to make themst'lves the tools of the 
<Jhurch Assochition. Tho “ soothing syrup ” of their utterances, 
us wo have before now observed, is not a very dignilh*d mixtun*, 
hut the sort of t heulogical 1 larvey whicli I ird Sliaflei»bury desires to 
substitute for it would Inirdly improvo tlio hash. They will best 
consult both their dignity and their personal 4!omfort by not bark- 
ing too loud when thoy are not prtspared to bite. 

Meanwhile Mr. Newdegate has had another opportunity since 
Monday of corning forward as tlie champion of outraged Protes- 
tant liberties by moving fora fresh Commission of Inquiry inhi 
Monastic and (Jonv<‘Xitual institutions. There is, indeed, a ch»ser 
connexion than may appear at first siglit '^twwn tho anti- 
confessional and the aiili-conventual crusad4\ (Jonventa and 
confession are alike abhon-ont to the “sound Protestant,” which is 
an excellent reason why he should keep clear of both tlio one and 
tho other. But it is not equally obvious why thoso who conscien- 
tiously, however unn^asonably, desire to confiiss their sins or take 
the veil should bo precluded in tho name of lilsirty of conscience 
fnim gratifying their wishes. The ('onmiiHsion 1870 auswert^d 
every reasonable puriKiso that could bo allegi'd. One spenk^sr on 
WedniMiday paid Mr. Newdegato tho ambiguous compliment <»f 
comp^iug him to Bismarck. But there is at least one important 
^diflerence betwi'en thoni. Those who most bitterly condomn 
Prince llismarck’s “persecuting” policy will be the last to deny 
that it is thoroughgoing and ellective, so far ns such diastiV 
methods can ever bo expected to produce the desired elfect. But 
the German Chancellor, while ho strikes or persecutes tlioso who 
are ^uite able to strike hard in return, and whom he proftisses lo 
•consider dan^reroiia enemies of tho State, would hardly condo- 
4 cend to an i^oblo and profitless warfare with some mmdn^ds 
tfL ladies, w'hose worst ofibneo against society is that 

mey have thought fit to leave it. Fortunately the House of 
^ommoM u a more impartial tribunal than Exeter Hall, ami even 
Uio united eloquence of Mr. Newdegate and Mr. Whalley, who 
^ms to have objected to any toleration of Homan Gathulicisui, 
foiled to tkllun It into a stupid exitiUiaon of injustice. 

THE MILITAKT OFFICEK OF THE FDTl/BE. 

wS Britwh offleew, if not poMeiwd of 

uiuco book Jearniiig;, nor profound student# of the theory of 
war, ware, ns a rmo to which there were few exemtious, fine 
«iukl7 fdloKr., pnctiml a<diUm wiiliin of 


regimental duty, high-spirited, honourable, consdentious, genemllj 
well bom, and almost invariably popular with their men. It is truti 
that from want of inducenunUs they were uomewhat idlc,^ and 
were apt to speak of professional work as a necessary evil, to 
bo reduced by frequent leaves of absence os much as possible, 
Thoy weio not much given to troubling thoniselvos aliout 
military science, for the natural reason that there were few 
iiistancvs of tangible profit liiwH.g resulted from such an 
cmployuient of their time. Off the parade ground, they were 
rather puzzled as to how thoy should handle their men, and, 
though t*»lerftbly well acquainted with tho Field Exorcise, were 
not very ready at adapting it to sudden emergencies, or modifying 
it to meet unforeseen circumstances. They w‘ere rather addicted 
also to self-indulgence and dandyism, till tho rough conditions 
of a campaign forced them to adopt a more Spartan style of 
living : still, when iieceRsity demanded, they could and dia bear 
tho Bowreat privations cheerfully enough. Their favourito 
maxim, however, was that ttiey should enjoy themselves as 
long ns they had the ineaiis of doing so, and, when tho.se w'ore 
wanting, make the best of things. Always shirking uniform and 
getting away from the regiment whenever ihey could, they never- 
theless wei*'? proud of their profession, and looked on the regimemt 
as tlicir home. In short, they were full of contradictions: for 
w’hon things w'oiit smoothly, they never ceastnl grumbling, and, 
had thoy been qiiarierod in I'arndise, would have sworn tboy wore 
bored to death, and that it was “ a beastly hole ” ; yet, if they 
took tho smooth ill, they put up with the rough in the most 
admirable manner. To outsiders they seemed to have few thoughts 
beyond racing, bi]liHrd.s, smoking, drinking, and dissipation gcnc- 
rafly, and to bo' a careless, not to say henrtleas, set. But, 
when really tested, thoy booh showed that they had been 
libellwl. For unselfish devotion to comrades of all ranks, for 
gallnnl exposure of life whether in the bnUle-field or in the midKt 
of an epidemic, for kindness and generosity to the poor and help- 
le*^, for conscientious perforumuee of duty at any sacrifice, they 
were umM^ualh‘d. The consequence was that, wherever Britisli 
officers IimI, British soldiers followed; whatever British officers 
ordered, British soldiers promptly and cheerfully did, and the 
word of a British officer was acknowledged all over tho world 
to be hacred and thoroughly trustworthy. He did, whuii in 
quarterH, Hometimes drink a little more than was good for him, 
but the excess was caused rather by euKiability ami huBpitnliiy 
tbiiu by a vulgar love of liquor, lie was, when young, given 
to talk a good deal of m>nw'nse about horscj*, and to afiect a kiiow- 
lodgo of the Turf, but bo seldom was tainted by the mean vices 
which nowadays seem to he almoAi inH(q>Hrable from racing. He was 
not a V(«ry intellectual gentleman, but ho was a gontlemunhyj||toM 

and that oftb^» 

i> Ilf* J 


backbonf*, jealous alike of his omi honour 
regiment. Another great characteristic of the British officer W 
what we may call his ramanffienc. Every man who belonged*.^ 
the same cloth was primd Jade a friend, and had a claim to his 
good offices ] tomb one, and the whole body 4>f officers burst 
out into wrath. Wo speak of the British ofneor os he existed 
ill tho pne-Oiinenn dnyst but since tlion a great luiprovemeiit 
has taken place. Drinking has gone oirt of fashion, swearing is, 
save in ceitain exalted places, no longer considered a inarJc of 
RniaTtnes.* and vs.Hcnlial to the bfcuriug of the proper pc^rformance 
of duty. (.)lficer» aie now all fairly educated, wliile some are 
higlily accomplished. The art of war is studied ; not so much 
as it .should be perhnpN, but Atill the man who reads professional 
works and attends pit)fe.ssional lectures is no longer an object 
of ridicnlc to his fellows. Tlie mental vision has been trained 
to dt^ul willi ca.^es for which no riilca are to bo found in 
tho drill-book, and the British officer both thinks and writes 
rather more than is sometimes quite iigreeablo lo bis superiors. 
Without losing bis old virtues, he has added new ones to those.* 
which he ahvH}8 po-Bsesacd. 

It w important to rnii.sidcr what change the recent revolution in 
military nialtcrs i.s likely to make iu the character of our officers, 
for on this the cilicicncy of overy army vitally depends. JMost 
races can furnish good raw inateriaL for the ninK and tile, but the 
stufiF out of which exc«*llcnt officers arc made is less froquonlly met 
with. The iuftucnce of good officers oil an army in simply iiicnl- 
culable, and compensateH for much that may be defective in other 
re.spccts. Take onr Indian sopovB, and contrast their conduct when 
lighting under the leadership of Biitish olficem with that which 
they displayed when, durixig tho mutiny, their chiefs were of their 
own race, (.\)inj)are the conduct of tho ordinary Cliiueso troops 
with that of Gordon's e\er victorious army. Williout go<Kl 
officers the be.st army in the world will accomplish little ; more- 
over, good officers are much more difficult to get than a fair rank 
and file. One great cause of the continual blench defeats after 
Sexlaii was fhe .scarcity of experienced leaderb, and tho chief ex- 
planation of the w onderful ellicicncy of the Prufcshm troops, not- 
withstanding their short term of Hurvice, is to bo found in tfio ex- 
celJcDce of their olRcorfl. If wo hi^po lo be able, in caso of need, 
rapidly to expand our own army, we too must take c«ire that tlio 
cadres conipnse first-rato officers and non-coriiinifudoDed oflif.*ors, 
or expansion will only produce bulk without corresponding strength. 

Tho question is, wJmt constitutes a good officer I’hc answer 
is, that in adiUtion lo professional skill and experience, certain 
moral qualities and social circuixiatiiuces are required. In this 
country at all evoiits, it is ossential that the majority of our oilicera 
should be men of the degree ofgeutletBsn. The British soldier, to 
use bis own exprostriou, “ mortally hates “ being commanded by a 
man who has risen from the. ranks. . The reason is not for lo 
esfdu Not only is the JSngUnhiiinu mehtiMly oristooratie in his ^ 
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feelinjfH, but n g#*nilern:in, accMistomcd to the position of a superior, 
to poHst‘«3 Hiithority and to be treated with resjwct, can 
iisuady bo fniNtHtl not to abuse power or to iwhuuih an over- 
boariiig’ iniouu r low/mla liis inferiors. Then? is al.-o a clanni.'^h 
fuK'liuK wliirli iimlo 'H ineii like to be coniniaiuied by the pouh or 
bnillit'i'flof tbo'^e who were the lend magnates of their native dts- 
trietfl. 'rin n a man promoted from the riiuKs is ofieii rough in his 
maiiiuT, riKlowoii with tho/oWjV/*r rv witliout tin*, xuaritrr in 
modi). tie 13 a] t to he wanting in kimjly l•ul.-i^h•^ltion in 

trifles, and In* not only knows too much, hut wants tho 
laet which would t^*:u;h him when it would b'* wise, to shut 
his eye.'^.^ J he ouiseipicnee i.p, he unintenliiJTifilly harasstM the ' 
men. finally Ihenj is the men's natural jeahm-y of an t»ili'*cr 
who but ^ a short time previously Ijud bfon one of lh* ui- 

selves. The best jiroof, njoreo\i*r, liiat .‘•ol^licrs lilo- U> be 

commamled by men of goial social fttaliis is that, wlicie'vcr t)n*y 
Tvisli to give the highest po 3 .sibh* prafsti to an (tific,.)*, thev .-ipcak 
of him as “a perlect geiitlcnian.” Apart, ho\v<*\fr, Iroai tin‘.-*e 
considerations, it is not dei.irablo Inal e-uinui'*. 5 i'»M*» .shouM 

be extcn.sively given In uori-eon)uii.*--ionnl I'h** mih.r.vl 

tendency of inaMkind downward.**, and it i- to be feared iluil, if 
there were innriy pronnited M*rgeunls in a niiimeiit, trie tone 
of the wlndo bodv of olhcers would in.scii'.ililv ilelevioiatr. l''oi-~ 
tunately theiv i? hllle ieav of any great inl|u\ oi this el.i.s'*. Hu* in ' 
puaca) time, aiiil mil of fmlia a roiuijii.-'eiiui is not, j<*i:*ir-led by 
iton-coinini.s'«iorn‘d oflii'ers a.s bmng le.dly a jin/<*. Jii il'Mii.’ig, 
therefon*, with Ihi* 'tue-lion of the military olllc er of Hie fuhiie, 
We need not further ir iuhlo ourM*heH with tluit jinrl ef it which 
rulntcH to pronif tion fioui the rariKp. 

OfUcers who iMite.'ed uiuler tin* (ild order «if flollg^ :- 4 *ein t*) 
bo anxious to ipiit the .‘-exvii.'e as ,*■■0011 jl* tfeir i-o'i Uhi*-! slices 
will permit them to do so. At tlic md of luiMlh- r t» 11 \ei,r., 
therefore, it i.s prohahlu limt tho large juajor'is of V‘ giuit*iii:d 
oHicers will consUt of men who luive ulii.iuieil emu nn '‘•ions 
under the new ^y^lee.i tif iinrt'slriotc<l cuijM hi imi. N<iw wc 
should like lilt! juihlio to iiiuler'daud vvlial lliH im-aiis; for 
hitherto, .save in professional eirili*.**, thi» .suljeri ]ju.s aitmcled 
Very litih* alteiition. luord N’iviin tin* other dav, hy a 'pic'^lion 
asked by liim in the Ibur-e.of herds, caused ago-.d dciil ot li.^htlo 
bo muvulingly thrown on thi.'? point hytlie Wart ):!l( o uuthorilie.s. 
It tippeui's (hat, nr.K tii'ally, almost any caudidale not actuaily 
kaowii to tho pvuicc. n.s an itsyociatc of fehm ’f»v go up for 
exaniinatinn, and, if ioillieii’iitly eranini»‘d, will • u ,'in .a comniia- 
sion. Theoreticaliv tln-re is a cln*cK, but a hi lie o\aniiiialioe of 
its nature will .‘^liow t lull it is ejuih* delusive. According to th 
-* ynu.sl pie.'Jcnt u (M*i'lifii*ato 'tf gotai inorHl 

■' fnurai'tcr from the cleiijynian of his last jiaris!), or from the houd 
of till) eiillegc or M liooi at which ho has been educated diiriug the 
two preceding ysirs, or some other .•satisfactory proof that ]*c is u 
well-behaved lad. Ihit we alt know that (;ertnical»v*, as a rule, 
nioy ineiiii iiiiy thing or nothing, and that clergymen, in lhmr 
charity and fear of giving oireine, will Mildom reftj.se tho niomi 
voucher deinamlcd of llieui, provided the u.sIot wears a decent 
coat and is not a notorious evil liver. A.s to heads of 
schools or colleges, they ran hardly, willijuit .stullifyi g llic.rn- 
sflves, dixdino to give a certdicalt* to any ymilli vvlmin they 
have tliouglit siilhciently wi.-il behaved to be rei. lined at iheir 
establishment. .Many 'juIs I'peiid tho year or two precedui;r tho 
exiiinimitiiui with a rjaniiiier, who geneivdly troubles hiin.‘*vlf little 
with anything but their studies, and vvlio i.s zuoriovir in great 
mcaeuro dependent for pupils on the good word of tliose whom lie 
has euccrciicd in getting tiirough tin* ordeal. Thun ihei.* is the 
CS.se of the “other satidaelory proof of good ninral character.'* 
^W© prehiimu IhiH means that tho family doc.lor, any member 
of A focognized piofcssioOj u bou.schohlcr, or oven a relation, 
provided Ihul ho doe.s not bear tbo eaimi uanu* a.s llm eandidato, 
will be permitted to give tustiinony uh (o morality, llul the 
chief ditfjculty lies in the iniju'ssibility of liiing any rigid 
stAudard of charoi-ter, and in tho ill resnlls likely to insuo from 
ftllrtwuig every one to set np his ovvn standard. hat is good moral 
chAraolsr as i*elates U» lilneH.s to enter t he army "" A n austere clergy- 
man may say that the young geiiileinnn is reputed to be not so par- 
ticular as hi) flhould bo in tuo selection of female a.-sociales. Sir 
Wilfrid Law.<«on would probably consider that a lad v\ ho drank wiuo 
habitually, and brandy and water occasiDiially, was disreputable, 
A roan of the world would look on such practices a.*, comparatively 
venial oflences; and it is doubtful whether ih« nulliontieH at tho 
Hors© (luarda would think tho worse of a young nmu for drink- 
ing, provided that ho did not gel drunk, nr !• r iiiM.niioiisne.ss, 
if no public sciiridal had ensued. The other da\ six hundred 
condidate-s presented themselves for oxamination ; cmw-qm-ntly six 
hundred persons must have sent in certiheiitc.s of good moral 
cliaraelar, and it is probablo that every one of the .rivers of 
those certiticates entertained his own notions as to whut gvind 
moral character is. \Vc learn that out of tho six hundred can- 
didates two had ppt*viously been rouioved from lh») Uo>ul Military 
Ac^emy, Woolwich, for'inisconduct. if «nht to ho eadetj*, they 
were certainly not proper persons to receive commis&ioujs as 
oIBcers; and tho fact that two students whu bwl been removed 
for luiKCOiiduct should Lave been allowed to comiveto speak.s ill 
for tho cllicienry of tho check which the Horso (iuurd.s otliciaU 
pretend to exercise. Ijord Lansdown© said that it was in con- 
templatiou to roauire frorn ©vary candidate a list of the schuols 
at which he had been (HducnttHl smee tho ago of twelvu, in order 
that, if inquiry wa.s detuned nocisswary, it might be mode. It will 
bo ob 8 c«rv<^ that it is not assorted that inquiry iM be mode, but 


only that it may be made in some undefined contingency which 
may or not arlso. Rut the fact is that no inquiries carried out 
either in tho prcijent or in the pr<:qM>sed manner can bo doomed 
Kuti.^faeu»ry. \\ ith regard to tbe two cadets removed from 
Wunlwicb, tho Duke of Cambmlgu i^nystlmi Llieir characters woro 
certiHod hm laultles*^. “ An vthiiig more pi'rfect than they wer© repro- 
I WJMled to be CMiihl not b(* com-eived." It to bo lememberodthat 
even if a hid is lull of reMpei-tululity and luuthomnticul formulas^ 
it does lint at oil fnlinvv tliiii he ia fit t*> bi3 ail ollicer. An 
nltici-r ahnuld pn.*-.v. H-H mlu*.* (jmiiilieaiions than merely all Iho 
tale ul.H ami nil th.* vivlu*.'*. Ho imiy luive atrietly ob.^ervod the 
C‘>mimiij.lmruts fmm hi.v youih up, lu; may write ( Ireek like a 
mitsvn nf Jim- ‘lit Atlnn*., .vnhe iho lun.^t didieuJt problems of uuvthe- 
mntie.s wijij 1})“ ra-f ni u .seiiinr wraugh r, and know by boiU’t tho 
iiam.‘-of iiU I’di7iihellj'.‘*eniirlier», and yiit not be a poison ti> 

V. Imm il ]- rl* ''inild»* li* give n. i;oiiiiui:*aiou. Ilia temper may bo 
iilrn. i.je I. his mafiM. is IIi'K,* of h boor, his nv*on:itos from chiid- 
hn ul upward'* nf ilie Inwesi ami iimM. vulgar de)*cription ; and yot^ 
acennlmj m th- p Losi'iit It guhilmn 4 , Much a man ean insi.st on being 

iiKitli* :m nlhc"!*. 

l.hil' ss snme ehaiigf be iiiiule, there is nothing to prevent tho 
•iriuy fp-m ht nig iiiun.lrited with a cl:ie,s of jjeij.on.*i who may bo 
“ olHi-'*!.^, ' bur o vtiiinly will imt be *‘ gi'iitlmiien.” What 

we want V' rjnt ;i enlleclion if mere crainjm d bookwormt:, but 

men will', in addilion I 0 being w'ell educated, posse*-?! thoso- 
.••hir ijiijiliises wliiidi have hirh-rlD caii'.ed tlio mnne of Mritish 
<d]i*‘i p lo ho rc.spech‘1 lliroii'fhoiit tin* world. Of llie.se thero 
i", we (hiuht Hot, an ample, nuppiv to In* <d.>lnined. Tlio great 
iner. ii-‘‘ *.f work, ainl ih** m.Liiii.'p in v.hicli the anny hiw 
lilelv heeii di*.'ill Will*., lu.iy leinh r rich im n le.-?.i anxious th.in 
fiiiiieily to enter ihe s- rvieo; hi'.r ih 'iv are plenty of gi'iitl©- 
i men, p 4U*, but of ;>o'id biith, maiiv of ilnoii the eadet.i of 
indili; liunili***-, v in) imghL e»i.-ily be iridiued to ajiply for 

; cnmmi^.-i‘ hm. 'I In se are tiie men vvln«iu Mr. Cardwell slmuid. *!*:*ek 

to nttiait. He * lee.'' not, bowever, iiooni to eiiio for Lheiii, and oer- 
I tninly no cmle.ivmir is made, I'ither by rai.-.ing pny or l(>werixig 
e.x]'eni«e.M, t*» eM.ihJe them lo imliilge in that ro-ily liivnry called 
h« rviMg coHUt ry. Indeed it ns .s>n«l thal, w.hJe on tin* iriiu 
Iniiat the Sa relai v ot Vv ar patr(»r.i/.e.- * h ver •‘eaiK,” on tJie other 
the (b.mimind-r-in-C ‘hief m.ike-* no .-ecrot of Isl.s iutemioo not to 
rethice th*' expi'ii'*'-! *if militmy lile, .-^o a.-!) lo mak** it po'-.'-ihle to 
men who li.iv** not m Icpomlent I’.itnne*. Mr. t'jiidvvLlI lJa^ aUo 
br*>Ken np tin: ollii*‘*)’s Inme- -hi.s ngiment; so tlmi, idlitg* thnr 
•III* unlicjp.itiun.s ns 1*/ the l>riti.'-'h orlieei* uf tlio future ar*) far 
irom being cheerful. 

STMii: 

rPIll’] pr»*v ailing^ pnii' I ie»' of dramati/ing iiovi'l? pives inererjsing 
.1 iinjniplanee lo a bmn«‘li of ilu* la*v of eopyi .alil whieh may 
U* eonvejueiitly di.-tincm died an slage right. 'J'lj**i*<* i.s at ihi.s 
immien' a ease p<*ndlng in tho Court, of t^fueen's il«neh in which, 
tho plaint i if ami deluuluut mo, ..win r.s of Iwo jd.iys ft*nnded on the 
.same st*»ry. Tlii.- siorv was [mlilndied in f/o/W and thi> 

amhor uflerwards dramali/ed tin' .st.vrv, mal a-dd the play thus 
comluicled Lo the ]iljLinliir, but In' nei:b"r publi.slied nor aoled it.. 
A fow years iifti'iw>i rd*i I be deb ndmiT prolueiH.1 iipiui tlicstagu a 
pieeo whieh the. ])Jainljlf alieg* d lo bo an infriiigenieiil ot hi.s right. 
\\ owill a.«;nime 1 he e.vi^leiieo *jf tlmt hiuuhirity hi 1 vvo*‘U 1 Im two plays 
whieh iiiuHt he neci^.'^arv lu found the pkiinlili s ea.-u*. JadoiMljif both 
IhephiYHV.ered* riveil from ilio saniei5iury,11iLsi*imil4irityeuulil hardly 
bij! av*)jdi‘*l. The [duinliirV ehiiiii of riglii may Ijo fo||ini.h*d either 
uj'oiv j^tntute or roinmon law. Jhit the kingnag*) of tlie Act pro- 
tecting dviiruatir liienuy pi(*pertv i.-i hardly applicable lo the e^isiv 
An nuilior who Inis^ eompu.Mid, but not printed and puhlisliod, a 
play, ha.^ hy the \cl I he .solo liberty ol reprosf'iiting that play p 
and any p‘*r.‘*on wlio ivjjre.vontH, witbonl the con.scnt of the author, 
“any Midi production,’ or any part thereof, shall bo liable lo a 
peuiiily, which may be roeovered in an action by tho mil hor. It 
1 .^ ubvmns thill iJiis r nacliuent. w'a.s directed to the *jrdijiai-y casa 
of a play wliich is }jerforiiiecl at a ihcatro but uol publi.shed. 
It would prevent the employment by a riviU manager of a sJvorl- 
hand WTiler !*> lake d«»wii tho words of a Uftw play, as 
bH.s lieen honieiiines attempted. Rut in the r.'is© U'foro us 
the plniniiir could not .«-ay that tho debrndaut had reprosonted 
bis play, biM*ause liis play had iiover b(*en perforauM. A 
later Act provi*Ie.s that the solo liboriy of ropre.sontuig a dnuuatio 
liioce .shall be the property of tho author for the saiw© tiiTio iia is by 
that Act lixed for the duration of copvright in books. But tliis Act 
also fails to reach the. etise. It could not bi3 said that tho plaijitil! 
was the author i>f the piece representixi by the di>fe.ndHnt. Tims 
the mailer stands upon aUvtuto law. The autJjor of a n?cout 
imdise on Stage Right e.ojrtemls strongly for the oxistonco of ihia 
right }»y. eimimon law, and be i.-* able to produce a rwont decision 
uf an American Otiurt iu support of his own view of what the 
law ought to 1)6. But tho existing law, we iiui.st co.de^is, falls 
cunsidembly short of idtial perfection. It is Ja.vful, altlxough 
shabby, to dramatize a novel without asking th« authoi^s leave. 
This, indei'd, was what was done iu tho cast) now under e.oiisiderft- 
tion. A tale was jnibUslicd in a periodical, and a jilaywright 
s<*ized it and turned it into a <btuna. If this U gencraily lawful, 
wdiy fjliould it ho nmde unlawful by the fiict that the author hail 
himself coiislrnctcil an unpublishod drama out of his tale V The 
Course which novelists who are also dramatists ought to lake for 
their own protection may bo aeon in tbe example of Mr. ‘Wilkie- 
CulliDS. A play called the Maydaidn, was produced under 
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his authority almost simultaneously with the completion of his 
novel under tho same title. No rival iiraiimti.«it: oau now utilize 
^ifl novel, because, although some of his work may bo difTorent 
from that of Mr, Wilkie Collins, tlio l»ulk of it wdll necessarily be 
the same, <md thus he W'ill oil end against the statutes passed* for 
tho protection of dramutio copyright. 

This treatise on Stage RigCt contains iin intert'Siing colkyjtum 
of esROs, among W'hidi we find Muriay v, ElliMton, which occurred 
l>efor<:» the above-montioijod statu hw were pASriod. Lord Lyron’s 
tragedy of Mttritto Falicro, of which tho copyright belonged to 
tho plaintiff, had l)Oen abri<lged by tnirhiiling the diulogues and soli- 
loquhis, and bad b(fen roprusented by the deffiuhiut at l^rory l^ane 
TheatTfj. Tho advortifcmcnls cioscribtMl it as Jiord llmm’s ira- 
gedy. It was hold that, as th<» law thou stoud, tlio phiiutilT vhs 
entitled to no rtHlresfl. Among modem cases Fh^iule r. Conquest is 
one of tho moat romarkable. Ibo plaintiff complained that his novel 
It M Nwer too Late to bec'ri drauializr d by tho defendant, 

uiid porlormed at bia theatre, luul tlu^ decisiim was tliat no nctimi 
eoula bo maintained lor llio alleged injury. This ease, Hko tlisiit 
last cihid, shows that authors havo by Lngli’sh law only those rights 
■which some Bialuto gives tlioni. The imtion of copyright or st-ago 
right at et)mtuoii law, however it may have been encouraged bv 
judges formerly, has be<*n rejected in modern «ii‘cisions which 
ap]W!«T coiichiaive. TIuto w^as a second capt.‘ of Keadii v. (Jonquest, 
in which the plaintiff PU0<1 for an .'dlegod infringenient of hia right 
in a drama called Ooid^ which wh« the novel It »> Acrtr too Ijoie 
to Mmtl in a dramatic shape. It does not clearly n])pear from tho 
report whether this (Iraiuti hod been pertorme,<l or othcrwdso pub- 
lished, but -we assiimo th;ir. it had Ikiui. 'J’he jdainlitf Hucceeded 
in this action, nlthough he had failed in the Ibruicr. The dtffendant 
alleged that ho had hiluai his play from iho plamtifr\H novel, imd 
not from t.h(' plain ti IPs play; but the said tliafc a very 

oonsideriiblo part of the pljiintiff s jday had been repr4‘fl<;nted by 
tlio dtjfeiidaiil.'^ Mr. Copylon, th*' luillu'r of 67 .suggeata, 
if wo understmnl him rightlv, that the >;t!ev)n<l of th(*so onso-s of 
Rcade iJ. Conqutvd overrulea the first. But if he means this, wci 
do not agree w ith him. If A publishes u u«>»el, and B driimati/es 
that novel, and publislies the play 1 1ms const nicu d, it may bt^ 
that the publication of the play is an infringement of the eopv right : 
of the ijpjvel. But if B merely p('rf<»rm.s his nluy upon tlic stage 
without publishing it as a bi»ok, ho is not, liable In im uctiou. But 
if A bas not only pubUslied a novel, but b.'ia abo publi4ied i^r per- 
formed a play upon the same sub’p^t, and B peri'onns a play ujion 
that subject, it will njd be ojien to B to sav that lie took his play 
from A’s iioval and not froirt .A’s pluy. I'lio Court will answer, 
“You MIN* performing A’s ploy, and arc Iherefuro liublo to an 
action.’* lu Iho ca.se ■wliich W'o mentioned as still y>ending, A \vr<»tt5 
both novel and ))by, but the iday iieviT in unv way saw the light. 
Tlieu B constructed his play Irom the novel o?)d acli*d it. If, 
Ix'sidcvsacting tho play', bo had publishod it as a hook, he would 
perhaps be liable to A fur an iiifringeiiient of Ida ropyriudit, n.s 
suggested in Beado v. Oonqm'st, But tliis que‘*tkij\ cannot nri.-so 
in tho .acti'm, because tho phniiliff is not tbo author of thu novel 
imcl plav, but merely an assignoe t»f the piny. 

Wo l>eliov6 that Mr. Berido, besides litigating questions in- 
teresting^ to aut hors, rendered to bis brethren the Aulber service 
of inventing the term ‘‘stage right,” which Mr. (‘oryton has 
adoptiwl for the title of Ids treatise, lie quote? a curious account 
of tho luelhods of protection which vvero adnpied li^dbro any 
fltutute prc.^erviiig stage right ■was passed. It wh: 3 always tlio 
inttjrest ^if lht4 proprudors of a play to keep it out, of print. There 
were two kinds of authors, paid authors and shaving authors. It 
was not the sharing auihor'a iulen.-sl Ta-» print his play, and tJio 
paid oiilbortiost the right to print his. Tht^ shuring author’s 
imroDtal fiMjling made him print eventually, but only when the 
ihnatrt) had worn tbo play quite out. Tim sharing actors, wbo.^o 
vanity’^ sided with their inter4\si, htdd the bouLdit. plays light, and 
kept them out of print with tbo kcHUPSKt jealoiun'. They kept 
Ibum under lock aud key ; tiny hhl them ; they' destroyed 
them. When all their precautions vvero outwitted, as happened 
now' and then by double MSS. rjr shorthand, they' apjdiod 
to some groat officer of State to restrain tho printing, or they 
bought tho printer off, or they closed their stagc-doop to the author. 
IVmting enabled other theatres to phiy their pieces. Thus, tbo 
betb^r tbo play, the less likely ■were thu sbarers to let it escape into 
print. No poet’s vvork, unless lie was a sharer, was s.ale. Tf Shak- 
speare bad sold Ins plays out and out to a tbe.alro, we should have 
lost many of them. It has bi*ea calculated that at lenst two hun- 
dred gotxl plays of other wTiters have Ix'cn lost from thi.s cause. The 
case of ALicklin llichard.sim, decided in 1770, is ini cresting in 
this cimncjcion. Macklin was tbo author of a farce called d 
la Afnr/s, which was pliiyoii at various theatres w ith his permission. 
Ho never printed or published the farct*. When tho farce was 
over, lie used to take back the copy from the prompter. The 
defendants, who were propriotura of a niugaziue, cavisod the wonts 
of Ibfx fiirce to bo taken down in ahortbaiid and publj.shed part of 
iL The Court of Chancery granted an injunction to restrain tbo 
publicatiou, Tho dofondrata argued tlmt the roprt'wentation of 
the farce on tlio ata^ gave w right to any ono of tne audience to 
carry away whiit he could and make any use of it. But this 
iirTgumeut was rejected by tho Court, and it was pointed out that 
an author does not by {lerfonning a play lose Iris literary copyright 
therein. Ihc praetteo of keeping auccessful plnya iinpubliabed 
has descended to our own time. Many of the playa of the laat ten 
years have reinained unpuhliakod, but the loM thus mtainad by 
our national Utciatm is tolerable* ; 


Tho caso of Ilime u. Bale was an action f<>r printing tho w-ords 
of a ftoftg called “ Abraham Nowdaml.” I^ord Ellenbcawigh was 
inclined to think that such a publication was not pTf>tected by the 
C'Opyright Act then evicting, Wt only bereuao the word “book*^ 
dm not Apply to a single sheet. Counsel for the defendant drew 
iho attention of the Court !<» what he celled the libclioHa nature of 
the sung, which he contended was such as to disentitle it to tho 
protection of the law in whatever shape it anpeai’ed. It professed 
to bo a panegyric upon m<>j)ov,lJut wa « wuliy a gross libel upon the 
administration of junl ice.** llo TolicHt upon iho wurda;--" 

Tlif: world i.H uv'lined 
To iliink justice blind, 

Yot what ftf all th.Ht ? 

* She will blifik like a bat 

At Ibe riigbt of truiul AbrabHiu Xewiaud, 

W ijimulil explain th:il Abraham Nowhind w'fts an officer of the 
Bank of Kiigland, whueo nain*! apponred upon tbo Unik-uolus 
of 1 1 mt period. Thu < lourl remarked ibal- the siuno aivumoiit. would 
have iippliod Ui the Jietjtjtnit Operu^ vvbirh was “suificiently doro- 
gatoiy to tlio ttdminibiratiiju of public jusitice.” In Ikiosoy v. 
li’Aiiiuiin« it WHS hold that tlic adoption of “ a considorabW and 
rccogiii/aVite part ” of a nudodv was an iiili iufoioent of the cuui- 
right. It was Miid that tbo cloA'iidiiiit’s publication waa 
udapitjd for dan<.‘ing only, and I hat bomo (b'cn e of art wa-s needed 
for the puiqioso of so luiaptlug it, and that but a small port of lha 
uiorit Udonged to thr. original compoMT. Itwrw a nice question/' 
said Lord l^yndhurst, “ what hIiouIiI bo dooniod such a ruodifica^ 
lion of Jiu original work as should absorb tbo im?rit of Ibe original 
ill Ihe now coiiipodtimi.” It is Iho air or nudodv wbicb is tbo in- 
v«;ntum of tho author, aud which may be tin* siibjiict of piracy. 
You coumiit a ]»iracv if, by tiilriug not a singU- Iwr but s»‘voml,yoa 
incor|)or.'it<j in iln new work Ibat in wbicb ihu wbolo merit oflbu 
bivmtiou roTisisU. It umst ilcpond on ■wln'thor tlie air taken is 
siibstftiilially Iho satuo as the r»rigiual. 'Mm origiiMil air requires 
tho aid of genius for its coTLstruction, but a more nicebame in 
lun.^ic can mako tbo iiilii)>l,it ion or mTompuuimont. Uotumiugio 
tho cast‘ of I'lnys, it may be romarkiid tliaL a dost* mliioreiico to tho 
I ]diiintiirs pb>l, vvitb ci»lt.>urable variations only in tbo dialogue, 
naim-s i»f 4 bmurlors, and .mmucm, 'would omstitiito pi nicy in tho 
4 bdcudanl. But tho Ct>url would hardly iiiteilcrc if only theoutlixio 
of the ])lot, hovviwer ingctiioiia, were taken. This r 4 iuuvTk, which 
wn bijmivv ti»nn Mr. Coryton, may pcilnijis be ijUCbtioiieiL but it 
ciuild not bo ihovou^ibly* tivted until some dramatist pT 4 Hluciia 
an entirely original pl»>t, which p 4 Tluips is nut V 4 *ry likely to 4 .>ccur. 
Wo all Ktiow' iliiit (»f the plays of Shakspeim* there is hardly ono 
of wliii'h Ihi^ plot i.s not taken from* a story already existing. 
“ Sort ile co]>ying,’’ evim of parts 4 >f a w ork, hasb 4 !en bi.dd in ^* 4 ^xe^al 
cases to coii.-.ijiut 4 ‘ piracy. An emiuont judge hiw &uid that thirtust 
is, \Vh 4 *t))er viMi tiiid on the ^lurt ol tiie ileiiunlaiit 

-an intention to talm for tho puqio.^o of baring liixusaif 

labour.*’ 

Tlii.s little book eoiilains both iimTiiI Inv and curious reading. 
If wo think that ilie unthors zeal fur jii'Jliee carries 

him a little bi’voini the strict kilter of tlie 4 h'ri.HiuiJb which hv» 
qiaUes, it is iin|)u.‘*M})l 4 ’ not to sympathize with his dtwiiv to obtaiu. 
tin- fullest nieuiirt of protect iuii for literary work. The »ubji«:t is 
likeh to cuntinue to niirai't attenlion, as ihe conilict botvv 4 jen 
iiovt libU and drannili^ts will imnlly be solih'd without further 
litig.itioii. 


KEVIEWS. 


Tiir vinsT i,ouD kkxyov* 

I OUD KlCNA'tiN’S Lilb has been ahvaily told twice, with 
-I much 1'oliu‘ss, and with a geiiei nlly cun eel approcialiom * 
There is a Life of him by Mr. W. fl. 'I'ownMUul, u diligent, fair, 
And able Ino^raplii'r, pubJish»‘d in 1846111 ihv Lnv^ of Tv:ekif 
J\minent Jutiijts of the Last and rrment (Vhfi'ridf of which Lord 
KenyonV prc.^i jit biograpbor sneaks w'ell ; and tbere is a second 
biography by.lohn, Lord iliunpbcll, which Mr. Kenyon cotnplRins 
of, ana complains of, wc think, without n a.^un. Any Lifo hearing 
Lord Campbeirs name, would not he Lord Campht'ir« if it did not 
contain a ct‘.rt 4 iir\ quantity of oily twaddle unci fti.avuui'y iunuoudo; 
bui in tint ca.so I'f Liird K»myon praise really more than baloncea 
ccnsuiv, and Jj(>rd raiiinbell cannot be juBtIv accused of under- 
rating Lord Kenyon’s merits. Lort (^inipb/ll's Life iudeed is 
taken iilmost bodily from Mr. Tovvnseiai .s, which mokes Mr, 
Koiiyon's 4li«i»iatiRfactioa with liord ('ampbrll nud perfect satis- 
faction vritb Mr. Townwnd more singular; but tbo aggravalionS 
of Lord CRii)pU*ir.s more spicy stylo pr(»hahly (explain tho difli.r- 
enoe. Lord Ktuiyun was a good man, moral and pitma, ami he was 
a learned lawyer, without cultivation or philosophy, and as a 
politician ho w’os not only of mediocre, alnlity, but also a very 
uarrow-iiiinded bigot. Mr. Kenyon, the pn‘^eufc bingrepbor, a 
feeble writer, .Hoeiiid to have fair intentions; bill: a mlatiye is 
necessarily biassed, and there are parts of I .ord li cu\ on s chorncter — 
bis parrimuny, bis htrjing tempor, and bis bJ.nnteriiig in Knglisk 
andm lAliu, which he was foolishly fond of inuppropriateB quoting 
on tho Bench'— t»n which l^ord OampbeU, ftilhrwmg Mr. low-usonit 
ainmtingly exputiatf^^, and on which Mr. Keiivon in natu rally 


* The IMcof Llojfd, f irst Urd JKet^n, Lord CJtiKf Judjvp ^ 

By th« Hon. George T, Kepyoii, >t.A., OhrM Churchi Oxfurtl. With 
i^oitraiCi. Lmuloa : Loagmsas^e Co. 1X7^ 
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aerred. Ijord Camnbeirs ia certainly the truer akoUh. For the 
bulk of hie Life ho has boon iiidobh^d to Mr. Towiisendi the resnlte 
of whose imiitstry ho has freely appropriated; aud it follows that 
the Life of Kenyon is gctiorally from such inaccuracies as 
abound in other of his Livos^ chiefly Lives of earlier Judffos. 
There is only one mactiunicy of any consequence with which Mr. 
Kenyon charges him, and in this instance Mr. Kenyon does not 
make out his citae. The JJoan of St. Asaph, Dr. Sliipley, wm in- 
dicted by Mr. Fitzmnurice for publiculion of a lihet which was 
ap«»litical and coristitutionnl tract, written by Sir William Jones, 
the great (Oriental scholar, then lately appointed an Indian judge. 
Such a prosecution in thone dayn would bo considered ridiculous 
and monstrous. Tho case camu before Kenyon, a« Chief Justice 
of Chester, in 1783. Erskine was bivnighi special as amnsel for 
the Dtjan : — 

The Ihfttn of St. Asaph [we quote Lnrtl Csnipbfll] inn<le nn nSidavit, 
showing that the suppoBwi libel, which was a very hurinlcMs explanation of 
the priticinles of representative goverriineiit, hn*l bta'n written by Sir William 
Jones, and that tho prosecution was m.'diciously instituted by an individual, 
.after the Qovernincuit, by advicM) of the Attorney and Solicitor ficncrals 
(Mr. Wallace and Mr. Lee), huil refused to prosct'ute. The tJliief Justirc 
profcsftfnl great rinpoet for Mr. WHllace, with whom he had several timea 
exchanged the oflico of Atlurnoy-denerMl ; but >%aH highly otTeiidud by his 
opiaion being stated tliat the I.>i.tlogue '* wus not a hbd. 

Mr. Kenyon refers to and finds fault with tlii.s as ^Hiord Carnp- 
boirs Assertion that Mr. Wallace w'na of opinion that the piiblicu- 
tinu was not a libel.*’ Lord Campbell docs n<>t give nis own 
opinion, but relates ti atatcTucnt nnulc in Court; and as to tbo 
statoment in Court, it would have had niucli plausibility even 
if it were not etrictly accurate ; tho fact being that the law 
olficcrs had declined to j»n»soruto, and then*. In ing in Lord 
Kenyon’s tios-session the i<»lJowing letter from Wallace, now 
published oy Lord Konymrs desconjlant, wliich the same de- 
scendant regards as inconsistent with the .slateiuont ho attributes 
to Lord Oampbell. Jlut iHitsoineoii.*>i'>teuiP Mr. Keuyoii, who.‘<e 
nature b fair and temperate, in tr<Kluco8 this letter with a stato- 
luont of his own which goes far towards annihilating Inaccuracy 
in the statoment which Ixird Campbell simply reports: — 

The llovtmmcnt dcoUm-d to move in the matter, but Mr. W.illacew'cmg 
rather to have inclined to the opinion llnil there whh ground mougb to 
warrant n prasGoutlun, though he couM luit ndvibc the (luveinint-nt to 
undertake it. 

Jbirici IVuUacff to Lhyd KfnyoHt Ksq. 

July 31, 1783, 

^ De-sr Kenyon,— -I was in hopes to have s<*(;n you bcfni- vo*u went on your 
cireuit, but it is now impoH-sihlo, m I am iImh moTrj< 4iut for 

Margate. I have aentyou the ropy of the iiulictment, Lre and 1 * oiild m.t 
join in a report. We tlionght ih«* puMleation 1 tio Nagm* to admit of tli** 
coriatrm'tioil imputed toil, f tJuMight jt {yilo^lul.r(l^u innte thc3)iJopb' m 

l gavi' no fijuiiion ■ iqum that, as i 
thought it. an improper thiug to take the proseH.'utioii gut of tho hands of 
Mr. Filzuiaurlco. 

1 uni, ever youra, 

Jas. WAl.liACB. 

In this trial Kenyon showed a strong bias again, >*1 tho defend- 
ant, and that political bigotry which wu.s a bad part of his 
character, and animatod many of bis later judgments when ho 
was Chief Justice of England ; and there is an mlvaiitago in Lord 
Campbeira Info, which in this case, ns in others, goes n long way 
to compensate for his biogruphifttl vagaries and inaccuracies, that 
ho criticizes with authority, as a Liberal judge and a sound 
coustittitional lawyer, Lord Kenyon’s prejudicts and pedantrit^a. 

An importAut and interesting chapter in this hook is devoted 
to the question of Lord Thurlows conduct in 1789 about the 
Itegencv Bill, when King George 111 . >vas lirst taken ill. 
Lord Tliurlow’s great friendsbin for Kenyon quite justifies tho 
biographer’s digression, ainl Mr. Kenyon i.s able to supply 
some new interesting data for discussion fr^m Lord Kenyon s 
diary, and from a correspondence of Lord Jvenynn'H son, tho lost 
Ijord, with I^rd Holland, tho nephew of (liarles Fox, aud 
himself an honoured statesman. 'riiurlow was Pitt’s Lord 
Chancellor when the King’s illneBS rendered it necessarv to take 
thought of a Kegeiicy. The Prince of Wale.s, closely allied witli 
the Whigs under Fox’s leadership, dosir<*d to become Uegent as 
of right, and without any restrictions. Itsm im-d iiie\jtAble that, 
•11 the coming of power into the Prince’s hantls, hi^ would make anew 
Ministrv of Whigs. Tho Whigs, nd\ised by Lord I.oiighborough, 
wholookedtotboLordChnnci;llon?h1pintliei’.xp4vtedWhigAdnuni8- 
tratioii, espoused tho Princeof Wales s % ie ws its to the lleg««ijcy. The 
Prinre earnestly desired the support of Thurlow, and hoped nn 4 
expected to gain it by a promise h> make bim Lord Chancellor. 
Fox, who was out of England when the King’s illness began, and 
found on arriving in Lonuon tho Prince’s inirul iiiad«i up lis t<i an 
endeavour to gain Thurlow and sacrifice Loughborough, went into 
the plan with undisguised aversion. Thenj is nu proof that Fox 
went BO far as to make a formal oiler to Thurlow ; there b ccr- 
tidnly none that Thurlow formally accepted any oiler, and all tho 
dlcuDDAtanCes gp to show that he did not 'Tno intrigue begins 
with a puUiwod IctUir of November 9, 17891 Payne 

(stupidly called Captain llayno by Lord Canipboll in bis Life of 
ThurioW) hut when ho <^mo to write Lord I>oughboroiigh’H Life, 
he got the right name), Private Secretary of the Prince of Wales, 
addressed tojjord Eoughborough. Sheridan, in Fox’s absence, 
entered into tno scheme, but expres.-*od in a letter to Lonl lA)Ugh- 
borougb of November ,12 great dissatisfaction with Mr. Payne’s 
olficioiiBness. Nothing vw done till Fox returned ou November 24. 
Fox then made up hfs mind to ask Lord Loughborough to wmve 
his chums in favour of Thwlow, I have swallowed the pill/' 


he wrote to Sheridan 5 a most bitter one it was, and bave written 
to Lord JL, whose answer of course must be emaaU, What 
IS to be done next P '* Ho wrote to Lord Loughborough, and 
tho aaiwer is a reluctant consent Parliameat mat, after an. 
adjournment settled before tho King’s illness began, on De- 
cember 1 1. Thurlow thou acted with his colleagues. There aro 
some published letters of the interval, one from Lord Lough- 
borough to Sheridan^ a letter from Loughborough to Thurlow andT 
Thurlow’s reply (tkw reply now published for tho first time by 
Mr. Kenyon), and a letter from Fox to Ixmghborough, which is- 
printed with tho date Docomber 26, but there must be a mistake 
m this date, and probably the true date is December 6. This is 
au imjiortant letter, for it relates a conversation with Thurlow, 
and states that the negotiation is olF, with an express desire on 
his pan that no more may bo said to him on subject till tho 
Itogoncy is settled, and adiHce to tho Priuce to make bis arrangements^ 
without auT view to him.” This letter evidently must have been 
vrritten before the me(*tin;j of I’arliameut. On Docenibor 1 1, tho 
day of the meeting of Parliament, Thurlow spoke so os jto convince* 
Pitt’s friends that ho ** meant to stand by nis colleagues ” ; even 
before thin, on the 7 th, a letter of Mr. Granville says that, ** what-- 
ever object Thurlow might at one time have had m view, ho haa> 
now taken his detorminatioii of abiding by tho present Goveni- 
moni and supporting their measures with respect to the Kegoncy ”f 
on the 15th of December, Thurlow, opposing Lird Loughborough, 
made his celebrated peroration on tho many favours ho bad ro- 
ceivtid from the King, “ which, when ho forgot, might God forget 
him,” and Wilkes, standing ns a member of the House of Commoua 
by the throne and near him, exclaimed, “ Forget you I he’ll sen 
you damned first.” 

Tho conduct of Thurlow on this occasirui has been very harshly' 
judg«*d, as a piece of deliberate and decided treachery to Pitt. That 
Ltjfd Campbell should have made a stjongly preiudiced, ill reasoned, 
and highly exaggerated statorn'Mit against I’liurlow will surprlso 
no one who knows anything of T..ord Campbell’s style and manner 
of biography; but tho adverse judgment of so fair and moderate 
a writer ns Mr. Massey ia of importance. Tho real truth seems 
to bo that engfT overtures made to Thurlow by tho Prince of 
Wales’s desire, and probably by the Prince himself, Wore listened 
to, and that a negotiation proceeded for sonic little time, Thurlow 
not committing himself; and not only was there nothing in 
Thurlow’s position to prevent him from listening and discussing — 
for lie Avas personally on bad terms wdth I’itt — ^ut oven more, lie^ 
was the Lord Chancellor, and known os tho King’s frieud, whom 
it was especially proper for the I’rince of Wales to consult with : 
and thero is no proot whatever that he entertained any proposal 
for his own benefit, or did more than consult with political 
opponeot^i who sought him for tho most beneficial solution of A 
grave and embarrassing question. Pitt and Jiis friemds evidently 
nod great suspicion ot him, but between him and Pitt there was 
persiuial estrangement. Thurlow’s private interviews with tho 
Prince of Wales are amply accounted for by his being Lord 
Chancellor and tho Prince’s being licir to tho throne ; and any 
re.serve towards Pitt about them by those unhappy personal rela- 
tions, and by Thurlow’s having been for some time a private 
adviser of tho King. Boforo he was Pitt’s Jjord Chancellor ho 
had been successivedy Lord Chancellor under Lord North, Lord 
Kockingharn, and Lord Shelburne. He bad refused to bo Lord 
Chancellor in Fox and Lord North’s CoaUtion Ministry, btscauso, 
as ho told Fo.t, “ as Mr. Pitt is very acceptablo to tho King, and 
is ill an extraordinary degr»*t3 popular in the country, 1 have con- 
nected myself with him ” When a state of suspiciousness exists, 
little things aro easily misundersloud, and made to swpU into gravo 
charges. Lord Loughborough, writing to Sheridan when what- 
ever negotiation there over was was going on, and with ill-feel- 
ing towards Thurlow, said, “His conversations with you and 
Mr. Fox were encouraging; but at the samo ilmo chocked all 
explanations on his part under n pretence of delicacy to- 
wards his coUeaguos.’ But it is im enemy who says that 
tho delicacy was a protenco. Why might it not have been 
ri^al ? Lord Kenyon was during the negotiation much consulted 
by Thurlow', and was also in confidential communication with 
Pitt; ho attended seiTral Cabinet dinners. Lord Kenyon has 
left on record his belief that the charge of treachery against 
Thurlow was without foundation. On January 17 Lady Kenyon, 
writing to her sister, says “They” [the Opposition] ** have coaxed 
and courted tlio Chancellor every way, and by every person, but 
ho will not join them.” Mr. Kenyon’s deairo has been to dear 
Thurlow’s character, and wo cannot but think that an abler 
writer, well using all the materials at his disposal, might have 
effectively done so ; his narrative is very feeble and coafuAed,and we- 
infer that there are luoro of Tburlow’s private papers behind 
wliich would have been useful for thorough disproof ot the charges 
against him. We cannot coniido in Mr. Kenyon’s j pidgin on t in tuA 
use of his mntorials. This qe >stiun about Thurlow is an im- 
portantiiistorical matter. 

We are disposed to think that Mr. Kenyon would have done a 
more serviceable work if he had published Lord Kenyon's Diai^ 
complete, and all that is material in his and Lady Kenyonw 
correspondence, with simple illuatrativo notes. Mr. Townsend’s 
Life is a very excellent one, as indeed Mr. Kenyon admits. 1 V> 
lawyers aud students of legal history Lord Kenyon’s Life, as 
the Life of a Chief Justice> is intercMting. To others his J.4ife lina 
no interest beyond bis connexion with political history, 
and his relations with distingubbed oontemporaries, a|^D3linaing„ 
Thurlow, Erskine, and Eldon ; he was much cousultw % King 
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GecMTge m. and by Pitt and ThnrloWp and there are intereating j 
Bcrapa of connexion and correspondence ^ith more eminent Jegni ’ 
contemporaries. Lord Kenvon himself is in no way intoresting, 
Gooive 1II« told him one nay; he records in hb diary, that 
M. llale, Lord Holt^ and Lora Mansfield were great men ai|d 
good men, but he would rather have Lord Kenyon than them all/* 
This must have boon pleasing to hear, iind a descendant naturally 
records it with delight ; but what is the real value of this royal 
eulogium P The biography shows us uothiiig better tliaii a hard- 
headed, narrow-mindod lawyer, an obtuse politician, and a virtuous, 
passionate, parsimonious man. Lord Kenyon's Life loses much { 
agreeRbleuess by the author’s having interdicted himself from the 
fi^ee use of the many capital stories of l^ord Kenyon's penurious ways 
and blundering Latin quotations and Knglish rhetoric. Coleridge’s 
stoxy of his having turned Julian the A uostutc into Julian the 
AposUe may be apocryphal, but it not the less iudicates a general 
belief in Lord Kenyon^s confused mind, wliich again is 
proved by numberless similar stories. The Term llcporte 
contain this specimen of bis incongruous rhetoric : — If an indi- 
vidual can 6rcaA; dotm any of those safeguards which the constitu- 
tion has so wisely and cautiously erected, by poisoning the minds 
of the jury ut a time when they are called upon to decide, ho will 
stab the administration of justice in its must vital parts.” Of 
what Mr. Townsend and J^rd Campbell justly call indecent 
parsimony there is only one gUinpso in Mr. Kenycui’s biography, 
where he puts forward even os a virtue his more than simplicity 
in dress: — 

Lord Kenyon was simplicity itseir in his dress. Indeed, if the accounts of 
his conlemporsrieM are to be belicvf><l, the fiintplicity nniuunted to abboiute 
sfiabbincHH. Erskine u.sed to bay he rcmriiil)v‘ri>(J his ^n'alcout at lca.st a 
dozen yiUirs. A witnc.HS who Avns under cross-c.xiimination befuro him as to 
his shfius, which hud been .•>tolen, smartly miswcrcd the. que^ktion from thn 
Beiicli, ** Were they at nil like these?” with the tolling remark, “Mo, ray 
Ijord, a deal betterer and gentceler.” 

There is not the least reason to doubt the truth of the accounts 
of cxintemporaries, and these stories of Kenyon fumiah a rich treat 
in Mr. Towm8end’.s able Life and I^ord CampbeU’fl r6vhaujp oi 
Townsend. Two or three of the jokes about Kenyon, proving tho 
general fame which cannot be witlioiit foundation, are so good as 
to bear endless repetition. A brother lawyer having mentioned 
to Jekyll that ho once went into Lord Kenyon’s kitchen and saw 
the spits as bright as when they came from the maker, Why 
do you mention his spit,” said Jekyll, when you know notliiug 
turns upon it ? ” Another tiiqe Jekyll said of Lis hot temper anil 
his stinginess, It is Lent nil the yoar round in his kitchen, and 
Passiou Week in his parlour.” A hatchment was put on t^rd 
Kenyon’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields after hi? death, with the 
motto MijrAjanua viia}, tho painter making the niistnko of paint- 
ing a instead of a at the cud. Tho mistake was pointed out to 
Kenyon’s suQctjasor, Lord Ellen borough, who cxclaiuiod, ” Mistake ! 
It is no mistake; he left particular directions in his will that 
tho estate should not be burdened with the expense of a 
diphthong.” 

JIIE CIIKOMICLES OF ANJOU.* 

A LTIIOUGII the collection of Angevin Chronicles wdiich 
forms part of a valuablo scries of works issued by tho Histo- 
rical Society of France has been for some years before tho public, 
it seems to bo little known on this side of the Channel. F!veu in 
Buch recent books as Mr. Freeman’s History of the Honmm Cou- 
ancHt the referencoa are still to D’Acher/s tSpiciteyium and tho 
like, nor have we found as yet a sitiglo English instance of the 
U 80 of M. Marchegay's collection, or of the new and very valuable 
materials ho has brought to the illustration of the early history of 
Anj'ou. Importaul as tho study of Angevin history must always 
be, whether iu its bearing on tho fortunes of England or on tlu»Be 
of Franco, it is remarkablo that the work is almost tho first 
attexxipt which has been made towards a critical study of the story 
of the Counts. By some inexplicable ill-luck Anjou has fared 
worse in tho matter of historical rescuirch than any of the pro- 
vinces around it For Poitou we have the masterly work of 
Besly, for Brittany tho great collections of l.(obineau and Dan 
Morice. In later times the industry of M. de Jubainville and the 
Abbd Voisin has thrown a flood of light on the histories of 
Touraine and Le Mans. Anjou, on the other band, remains with- 
out any adequate modem account of ihi past The older books 
of Marolles and Bourdigne are of the most worthless sort, and the 
later narrative of Bodin is brief and superficial. As to the original 
authorities for Angevin history, they have remained till the appear- 
ance of the present work partly unprinted, partly scattered through 
tho not very accessible collections of Labb(5, D’Achery, and Dom 
Bouquet, wnilQ critical attempt lias been made to estimate their 
real worth or their relation to each other. Of the two volumes ns yet 
issued^ t^e first A by far the more important; its contents indeed 
^mprisa, all the primary materials for the early history of the 
Coiuto— ^the aatdbiogrnphy of Fulc Bechin, tho Life of Oeoffry le 
Bel, we aooountof the Lords of Amboise, tho Oesta Cvumiuw, and 
the history of wTOounts by Thomas of I.>oches, a work printed for 
the first Ume, but in which the earlier Angevin history, as we have 
it.now, wwly took its accepted shape. It is a considerable gain 
' got open ft mass of materials as this, printed in a convenient 
y ftild evidently edited tv itfcut jpxid deal of care. Our gratitude, 

* 7///J«7ri 
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however, is a little temperad by^tbe abaeaoej-^ iigr 
statfHuent either as to the manuscripts employed in the i 
of the teat or of the view .which the mtoreJiftTItbeeA m by 
their researches to toko as to ^he relation and valu^^/ the worn 
they have pubUshod- Tbe omission is- the faoif yeutious that 
the difficulty of asoortaming the Vjtal worth end inter^i^iiexiotr 
of the authorities on which bistoriaas Have fofthd most paii relied 
in their account of tho earlier annaUof Anjou is vefy (?iea{ Indebd. 

The first and most authendc ^ Aogevhr hisj^ i» 

tho short uutobiopapby of Count^iMe 1 i^^.^lievo 

its author, the iufonuation as to aiB predecessors which ismeoiis 
it was derived from QeoiTrj Afiartel, and represemts all that the 
Couiitinl House in the eleveuth century knew of, its origins^ But 
this information, if we compare it with^'tba^fthoounts so ^tibljr 
rendered only a century later, is of a 6omewhbtitetling.soft. Fula 
Bechin is diffuse enough about his own times a good deal 

to say about Fule Nerra and though be knows about Oeoffry 

Orisgonnelle, he tells us of bis Breton and P<ftevm warsi and of hta 
deatli at M arson. But of Geotfry'a predeoeesonf ne knows nothing^ 
but the names. Quorum quattuor Consulum virtutes et acta, 
quia nobis in tantnm de longiiiquo sunt at etjpip lodi ubitiorporA 
ooriim iacent nobis mco^^ita 8unt,dignememorarenon possumus,’^ 
says Fulc Bochin. It is plain from his words that the ..tombo 
in^tho cathedral at Tours, so well kndWn iu the twelfth century, 
did not exist in the eleventh. But more things hsd been 
built up iu that interval of n hundred years than the ^ Combe 
nt Tours. If Gcoffry Martel and Fulc UeChin knew li|Ua' of their 
own ancestors, the author of the Ocsta Constdvmf a century after- 
wards, knew, or claimed to know, a great^deal. In spite ,^of the 
falsehoods and inaccuracirH which any one detects at a^glance iir 
this work, its historic claims have been gener Ally. admitted ; Sir 
Francis Palgravo has transfi^red to his pages the story of a BrSton 
woodman with which tho Ocsta open tho annals of the Counts; 
and oven Mr. Freeman, though correcting them at every step, 
allows them a certain authority. No one, howevetv Jhas as yoC in- 
vestigated the question of the authorship of thesaGa^<i, or of ^heir 
relation to tho earlier works on which they profess to be based. 
Now it is a remarkablo fact that appear to possess, all 
the materials for the history of the Counts which were known to 
cxi.st in tho twelfth century. In tho curious Procemium jgefixed 
to the ” ilistoria Abbreviata Consuluni AndogaveusiuiD,*’ printed 
in tho volume before us (a preface which, as we hope afterwards 
to show, really belongs to another work), the writer thus reviewa 
his authorities: — 

Primus scriptor extltit Thomns Lucbcnsls, qui breves ebtonlcss nomine 
Odonis (or Adonin) abbulls intitiilatas uL sb ejus oro aildivt repperiC, efr ^ 
raultti qua: famA vulganto cognovit sddldit. S^undus^tllit KobigilieMl 
Brito Ainbiao^n^is qui ipsaa chronicas oracndiiveruoU-et qiuedam at vlvk 
voce ab ipaia audivi addidcrunt. Tertius ego ex luulUs bistoriia multa 
mididi. 

It is plain that tho last throo works, that which followed tbia 
Proamiium and its immediato predecessors by Thomas of Loohea 
and Bobiii of Amboise, wero simply oxpaDsiouH of the ^‘brevea 
chronicas,” whicli bore the name of Abbot Odoor Ado— chronicles 
similar to, or it may bo identical with, the earlier Annals of BL 
Albiu, or tho Chronicle of the Abbey of Vondnsme, which are 
by LttbbA Of the work of Thomas of Inches we.kasw, till tho 
appearance of M. Marchegay’s book, only fm^ents such as thoso 
given by Doiii liouquet in his notes to xho iresta CoMtUum: but 
thero were enough to suggest, what its publication in ertmso 
proves, that it is io.Thomuq that wo owe the main outlines of^tbo 
story of the early Counts which the Gesta have made familiar. 
The forester Tor^uatius' Tortulf at the Court of Charles the Bald, 
the adventures of Ingolg^T, the investiture of Fulc Ao Bed, the 
piety of Fulc the Good — all, in spite of Fnlo Bechin’e i^orance 
of thf*m, and the absence of every name before (Trisgonnollo’s from 
the short annals we have mentioned, make their apfieAranoe in 
Thomas. Gooflry Greygown's own life Is summed up in tho 
two wonderful fights with Etbelwulf the Dane and EdelUred the 
Suabion ; a mysterious Count Maurice, unknown to a^ other 
writer, is introduced between GoofTiy and Fulc the Blick, and 
tho account of the latter is made up out of exti^cts ftovA Glaber 
and the queer stories of bis advcntuies at Jerusalem. That of 
Oeoffry Martel is n little fuller ; but here tho work practically 
ends, lor the three following Counts are dismissed in a few lines, 
and an extract from his biography by John of Marnioutiera, then 

« ubliBhed, suOicos for Geofiry the Handsome. The charaii^r 
B work in full is just what we might expect from tho 
mention of it in the possAgo we have quoted ; on the basis of the 
slight annals which bore Ado’s name, and which wore probably 
like those wo pobsess, mere jottings of isoIaU'd events, Q^homas of 
Loches has built up out of the stories of jester and flavour a 
tissue of legends and fables which have passed ever sinco for tho 
early history of Anjou. 

As wo remarked however before, this le^^ndaty matter h(W 
till now been known, not directly through Thomas, but in- 
directly through his copyist in the Oesta Covutdutn; a work 
which had the good luck to bo printed by D’Acbeiy in his 
and which every historic scholar will thank thA 
present editors for reprinting in this mOre accessible form. 
the Gesla os it stands is n rather mysterious production. 
wo find it in a very odd place, serving os the second book of a 
bistory of the Lords of Amboise, which seema to have been piU 
together soon after the aceessioh of Henry IL to the Engfish 
throne, and which wo shall prohftbly bo pretty ngh^ I® identitying 
with the production of Kahiii (or icohia) aba Brito of Ambouc^ 
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mentioned i« the p:i 8 sHf(o wo have b<ifore quoted. Before 
fairJy to work on tbe atory of the fiords of Am!w>i.se, Itolun and 
Brito, if they aro the mitliors, have chowm to iiidulpo in two 
preludes ; the tirat, under the name of “ Do CompoHitioiic Cnstri 
AndMi'ri/i’,’' being in reality an odd uiedley of jotlinga about 
CioetLTj Clovifl, Charles ibo* Great, and Hugh Capet, while the 
Becond forms, as we have said, the work known as the^Gesta 
Conaulam Andegavemdum.’^ Now the (founts of Anjou were over- 
lords of Amboise, and a abort account of them, such the actual 
prologuo to this second part proiiiisc.^, was miturnl and approprialo 
enough. ^<Nuih!,^^ sap this prologue, “du Consulibus Ande- 
gavonini qiuo scriptn nimis confuse rudique sermoiu* repori quiini 
verirtsime potero pawntf trrhi^^ hreoitcr et oommodo enin-leabo.’* 
But the puzzle is that the which follow iu fultiluieut of 

thLs promise ore very far from being brief or in few words. 
On tlio contrary, ^hey avo long and verlioso, nearly twice as 
long in fact as the nmin story wlih-li they prt:lud<*, the story 
of tho Lorda of Atnboise. Wo bfdievc that an explana- 
tion of this diflJfcldly miiy bo found in the very opp'isito 
diiliciilty which meet^* us when we turn to tho “ ILMuiia Ab)»re- 
viata CoDHuluni ” at ^ho close of M. Marchogay a As it 

now stands, this wu^rk is pi-f-ccdecl by Ibo oluborale Pmoniiuni 
from ivliioh we look the Ji.-t of existing Angevin histoiniN, :uid 
which promises us a wt>rk of flume detail uinl elaborate m. “ Tn- 
tentio igitur men c.st," says the author, •Sitani, nuuos, et iicUis 
ontocessurum tuoruin, Andegavc»rum Coiisubim in propahiln de- 
monstrari.’* But ihi.s elaborate preface is at foll iwod by 

tho ‘‘Historla Abbre\iahi," n brief aummiu’V of the character uf 
each Count con v(‘y<‘d iu a few Tho probal»lo sululi'm of the 
whole matter soeras to bo that tlie lw(» works have taKeii one 
another's place ; that the so-called Tlistm-ia Abbroviata ’* is really 
the socoud portion of th(' work of th<^ writers of Ambuiso, and 
that the I'roa'.iniiim, which ii')W precedes this brief cumpilatioii, 
belongs to the Oeda The more (dalmrat*' liislory 

the Counts would nnluiidly supeiflcilf' Ihc rougher and bil* fer 
tale of tho Chrunlcles of Amboisc in general popularity; and in 
this COSO it Beoma 'to have been doekcMlof its elaborate prefaee, and 
simply substituted fur I he earlnir woj k without inuoh care for Die 
titnoHfl of Brito’s original prologue whieh was >ntVer.d to rwinain. If 
this be &()f the authorship of iho fu'du is aeltleel, for John of Mar- 
inouliors gives his name in the J'roa'niiam, and 't is plain that wo 
have in thorn a later work of tlu* biographer of tieollVy le lk*l. The 
conduskjii socnis almost inevitable when weeumj ale this elmracter 
of the Oedit wdth tlu‘ de.-criptiou of the Wvu’iv uniiM-d by John. 

Terlius ogo o.\ multls hif'toriiM luulta addoli,' ho .sa^s, in tho 
close of tho passage of which we have ulretuly <|uoted an earlier 
^ ^ yortio ii^ “ct ad .auctorilatmn historloj ot astudium audieiitium 
flive'*^wgtmtium uouiine auctorum uunuiaro curavi : «x 

historic. I'Vancnrnm nonnulla; n'"*'. ox historifi GlabolU Rodulii 
multn; Ifi*’. ex chri'iiicis G uilrefli Rechin aln^mi ; iV’. ox dictis 
Magistri Rabini qiurdam nr ef‘S’<arirt ; ox MTiptisGanterii Com- 
poudicnsis, Majons JUuniLsterii mojuiehi u<»n nopligendu.^' Tho pro- 
mise of tho rroamiiuin talliw‘u‘XjM;tJy with tho real chuvaeJHr oftho 
Gc9ta, In tho earlier portions of the work tho romaiico of '1'hoiiHi.s of 
Ixichos is simply drcstj''dinto historical shape by profuse qimtutions 
from Aiiiioin and GJaber, while liiflob>ious errors ?*re here and 
there corrix-ted. The long account of I'ulc Nerra is drawn from tho 
History of tho .Lords of Amb(»ii>e and fmin the Trench cbronielers, 
but repetition and an utter ileliHUCo of chronology r<‘iuUtr it nearly 
worthless. On the otlier hand, the lives of Oeolliy Marb 1 and of 
Pule of Jerusalem, with the luUer of which John’s work practi- 
cally ends, are of consiilcrahlo value. Tlie 'whole woik i.s in reality 
a b^ speciiuen of the classical hislfiry ” nrevuh'nt in the twelfth 
century, ancTits author lira, rxagg' ralcs, fables, in ii'-dulr.^, jumbles 
persons and events l<igethcr iu so wtaiderful a bushiou that wo can 
hardly wonder that the continuator.s of Bouquot resolved to ex- 
clude tho Gfista from their colli;ctIoii, snd were only diivcu from 
their resolve by the thought of their extensive u-sc iunong 
hiBlorianeu 

Luckily for Angevin history we Imvr, as iuw been seen, nearly 
all tile AiithoriUea from wliich Thomas and John built up their 
tale, and from tho middle of the truth century the story of the 
■Counts rests on independent and trustworthy sourcoi, Jt is only 
the legendary period with which it opens which rests exclusively 
on the of Loches and Marmoutirrs — in nt her words, on a 

•erics of moiiRStic and pfojlic iiueutions W’hoso origin wr can pretty 
ACCUrahdy dale in the later days of (Jroll’ry le Bob It is to 
the hiHtoric tiutea of tho Angevin Counts that we may very 
possibly attribute Ibis prrverbiou of their earlftjr history. 
Kotbiug is more remarkable iu the series of rulers from 
Fulc the Good to our own John and Henry HI. than their 
VtKmg tftsle for litcraturo, and especially tor historic litera- 
ture. The autobiiigmphy of I'ulc Keehui stands almost alone 
iunong tho hibtoric protlurtions of the inlddlu ages. In i»ne of tho 
Ibvr chamolaristic stories of (b'otiry lo Bel wo tind him studying 
VegetiUS during a long nti<l dilHcult siege, and turning hU .study 
to very pmcticfll account. l‘he histi^rical iasto of Henry If, is re- 
voked by most writers of tho limo, and his rlnldnm srom to 
have Inhaiitecl his liking for books. Richard and Jiis nephew 
fitchard, KliV of the Romans^ were both troubadours. The lite- 
rary ride of ^bu's cboractor is almost the only one on which it 
is pOB^le to dwell with anything but abhorranco. The taste of a 
Sovereigu tolls quickly on his Court ; and as wo may trace tho iu- 
fluenca of Henry Ritz-Kinpress'ln tho great Knglisli historiciil 
Sfihodl wldch apirsng up in bis lator years, so the patronage of 
Osofty m $9 have had sowothing to do with the historical refival 


in Anjou to which we owe the wcerka of Thomas of Loches and 
John of Mariuoutiers. But thou^ tbo OonnU may have 
encouraged it, the revival itself must bo regarded as part of the 
great intellectual awakening of tho twelfth century. The work 
of ^Vill^4Ull of Malmesbury, however superior in historic and 
literary v.aliie, is a work of the same class with tho 0 ^.a Cot^ 
mlutn. In both we see the same reaction against tlte jejune and 
disconnected annals which they aimed at superseding ; the same 
endeavour to fall back on tho models of classical history, which 
were again claiming tho altenthm of scholars ; the winie effort 
after a litvrary style of composilion ; the same adoption of a literary 
rather than a chronological order of arrangement; the same ten- 
dency to e-nrieh iheir work by sketches of character, by philoeo- 
pliieal rejection, by the ii.se of State documents, and above all by 
pretty Htorio.s, prose versions for Die most part of the venses of 
f>alhid-c-inger or trouveur. It is easy, of cour.se, lo dwell on the 
iVuilty Hidifl of this movement, on tho luo.scnt*8fl and inaccuracy of 
Rtatument, the muddle of cLr<.fTiology, the jiimblo of fact and 
romance whieh niako us every now and then iUng down our 
Malnie.sbury or GWa in di.^-guat ; but Die step from the annalist 
to the chronicler which they made really determined the .shapo 
which all after history was to a.Bsume. 'History has often sinco 
falh-n hack to this stylo of tho worst chronicler, but it hu.s never 
fulleri back into tho stylo of the mere aunali.^t. Smio attempt 
there hu'^ always been to trace cvmits to their canse«i, to OTumiriu 
the iiiHueiice of human character on Die fornin<:3 of men, to vary 
tli*‘ story hy epUodi's and poetic details; and every atleuipt of 
this kind w«' owe to the bI.‘»toric tchool of the twelftli century. 
Like most of the bold intellectual (experiments of tho Lime, it tailed 
to rcali/t‘ its owm coueeption, partly from tho want of adequate 
materials, mid .‘-till more from tho utter absence of an^ doJined 
ci'jtical method in the use of Diein. In Kngland tho poetic side 
was the tirsl to ho cast away, 'riie co(jl BCepticisiii of William of 
New boron udi diseiirded romance, and the lendency of tho great 
.school of bi.sh»riim» from Jiemidiclus Abbiis to MatUitiW I'aris 
was to suboidinatis literary form and largeness of conception to an 
aiiiiHliMtic aiTangcnieiit and documciilury accuracy and fulnea# of 
Blateinent. The move romantic (d(>nieiil wbi(*h the tw’clflh century 
had .striv(‘n to intr'jduce, on the other hand, ero^Mid Dio I 'himnel and 
tkiiig off ail ro^trainU of trathfiilm^BS or morality in the gay and 
iiiKscrupnlous ehit-cJuit of I'niissiirt. Kvev .siiico the fumous ess.ay 
j»l' Lord Maeaulay it has b»’4in the couHtaiit etf(*rt of iinKh-rn his- 
tori.'ins to bring logcDier Ibo diseordant eJemeuis which ’William 
of Mahiie.shury and his rivals first dui>*d to include in the he«)pe 
of hi.-tory. '1*110 ellovl has as vet been attfudod with \iTy parlkd 
succe.-s, and tho failure of one historic school lo be accurate, and 
of finolber bi.storic school to be linumn, may lea(di ns a little 
indulgence even for such very bad specinnifis of the earliest 
attempts at a larger history as the iwcllih -century chroniclers of 
.’Viijou. 

BKEXCIILEY’S CRUISK OF TTIE €ritA(;OA* 

S INtD'l the appearance, of JSinf/i, Sea JJuhU&t a lividy current of 
inlere.Nt has .-^el in towards tho LJandH of Die Bac.ilic. Tho 
vivid skelchfd brought homo by tho Duke of I’kliiiburgh of the 
hcencry, the peciple, and the goiny^s on of Dio mulUtudiiioua 
groups whieh dot the Southern Uccun, logetborwith the curiosities 
of art and natuie exhibited by his permission lo tho public, gave 
.an additional stimulus to Ibis feeling. Mingled with the agreeable 
iiuprese>iou thus received of these favoured islands as abodf‘.s of 
native beauty, simplicity, and peace, there hits been late.r still tho 
thrill of horror caui%ed by tho aLrocili(is of nien-Htealing adven- 
tururs, and the interest which follows the fate of thousands of 
Trench exile.R among wlioin, together with much that was odious 
and criminal., llnuo was much to eluiin and merit sympathy. The 
journal of a lravelh‘r of ob.'ner vaUon, t iiMto, and fetding during u cruise 
among the variv>ud archipelagoes of the ^South cun hardly fail to 
keep alivo the interest which had so much original matter to kindle 
it. The pleasure with which Mr. Brenchley’s book, lato as it is in 
coming forward, will be road, is marred indeed by the knowdedgtJ 
that tlio strong c.oiifttitulion of the writer had given way under tho 
strain to which his pa.SMonatc lovi* of Nvondering, with its con-so- 
qiient fatigues, risks, and vici.'sritiiiles, liad exposed him, and 
tliat— dying since tho opening of the year — •ho was denied 
the satisfaclion of seidng his work in print rh^'sic.ally mid 
menially lilted in a high degrtio for tho calling ot a travollor 
and obscrier, Mr. Brenchley had devoted his energies for 
nearly tw(*nty years to the personal aurvoy of the globe, 
from Cliiim lo l*eru, from Oi-egou and tho Rocky Mountains to 
the SauuUvicli or Hawaiaii Lslands, Australia, and New Zealand. 
The first four years of his roamings from 1 849 were spent in 
company with the distinguished naturalist M. Jules Remy, toge- 
tber with whom he visited Criifomia, the fcsalt Ijake City, New 
Mexico, and the Soiilheni coariuent as tar an Ch^. The joint work 
of the two tr ivellers in Frt nch and Knglish whs dcborwMl, in 
tho opinion of their friends, from achieving the qpccessit deserved, 
mainly by the expensive form in which it was presented lo the 
public. A tour to the Hast after an iutorval wks iuturrupted by 
the serious illness of M. Keniy at Ceylon, which deprived Mr. 
Breiicliley of the coinpanionship of bis friend. Alone he visited 
China and Mongolia, made a trip to Japan, proceeding to Australiai 

* JiUtinjfs during the Cruise nf Curofm amor^ tiiS South Sea 
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and tho&oe! to New Zealand, which he reached towards the end of gnathous jaws, resombling monkeys rather tbau men, thoi^h 
1 86^. ^ter Wog employed upon a short mission into the some aniOiig the crowd were toloraoly robust and strongly made* 
intenor in conjunction with tho Into Lieutenant Alcado, who Most of the women had the little liogor of one if not, ol 
, afterwards published a spiriteil account of their ride through both hands, amputated, and one of the men had likewise lost a 
%h© disturbed districts »)f Now ZtiJilaud, Mr. hlronchley loft iiugi'r, a custom which our author docs not attempt tso explaiii. 
A.uckland for Sydney. Thonco ho prowded on the evuiso which On the main island of Viti Leva the voyager# Were horoitahly 
is the subject ol the volume before ua, t>u hia return to Sydney, roceivcil by Thakuuibau, the dlgniiiod soveroign ^ of b'yj, 
where he cxcitiul much intorcst by oxhihitiug his collecliou of who.se open and good-humoured coum^iumce made it hard t<v 
novel and curious objects, ho once more btarted for China, making believe that he had been tho oot-sinil-out cannibal of earliar 
his way back to EiiroiH) hv the groat d<‘t>ort of (Jolii, in the days, when hi 5 was in the habit of indicating with his olub the 
depth of winter. Of his c«dlcction, consisting of bird.®, tisbos, bodies hung up by tlie leejt in the royal larder which were to 
iuKei'ts, shells, canon modcLs, and native works of various kinds graco the repast of the day. Ncnr the mIs:^ioii-houdQ stands a great 
from Japan, Chino, Siberia, and Uiissia, a portion lias found its way banyan-tree, tliu sacred nhim tahu^ or tit^e wit>i the h)rbiddett fruit, 
to tho Jlritish Museum, but the greater part has been presi Died to into the thick trunk of which is sunk a slab of Btoiii) live foot 
the mubemu of his native town, MuidiStone. linliappily, he was .squaro by way of table for tho cannibal feiidta of old. On the 
scarcely spared to put into shape for publication tho viiliiablo notes branches of this tree lo^ed to be hung piurts of the lK»dms of vio 
uinl observations amassed by him during his Houthern cruise. tiiiis of both sexes, the tree being at tiiuts perfectly loaded with 

Towiiribi the end of Mav, steam -frigate Cma^oa tliis .singulm- and repulsive fruit. }b*hm<l this wan a niw oi slabs, 

wra.'i being fitted out at Sydney, under Couinnidoro, nuvv Admiral, against whit h the brains of the siitb-rcrs were dashed, I'hakum- 
Sir W. Wiseniiui, for tho purpose t)f di>pluung tho llrituah fijig bau having been noted for hia skill in catddng up tho childron of 
umong the island groups of the WesUon I'ucilic. An invitation to his enemies by tho heels, and da-^bing them at thu slabs. Anolhor 
.Mr. llrcnchley, who had just reached that port, to bocome Lis gentbs vagary \va.s to race u victim by the l«'g and arm head loro- 
giiost during llio cruise was eagerly accept* d. jWjrlLJk Itland and most iilmig th*! dancing ground iintjl bis luod wa,s split against 
the les.ser l.slands adjoining it w**re iir.*-! viMUd. I’lu^sing Ihioul, the stone, the surface r»f which, two feet or from the ground, 
<»r Sunday island, the most northerly ol ibo Keiimidec group, has been woni siiioolh by the thousands ol‘ skulls iliat hiive- 
lying N. I?, of New Zeiihuid, about Ji\e inilra in length and do- been dashed against it. It is a common Fijiau saving that 
cidedly of volcfuiic origjn, rising to a lieiglii nf i-ixiecn hundred net all the waieti of tho ocean could ever wafrli away tht': 
feel, the came Jiovt to Nine, or Savage ImhikI, whuijco a blood with which tho soil of the island kis bwli 8atu- 

nuinber of canoes came olf with speujN, shells, fruit, Ac., for rated. Happily this h of tlio pa'«t. It is hojied that cauni- 
Ijivrler. Among tho natives was a Y‘'ung albino, whoso reddish- balism will ere long cease to disligurc any part ol Fiji. It lias all 
\oUo\v hair and lino chair .«kiii Ld our author to accost him as of uhmg been indeed ttihu^ or forbidden, to ilio common people and 
J'higlish blood. lie wu.s a pure-bred native, not knowing h W't>rd to women, being tlm m4)iiopoJy ol the cliiet.*^, Prtitcsts haAO- 
of Jhtgli.sh. Thn natives wtue fiiuiid, for llic njo.'*L part, good-look- already been njade ngninst it from m any plueos, a# Nakelo, mx 
iiig, j^irongly built, and of a cbeorl 111 and amiable dmp<»sition. Tho the lie wa river. Thakuuibau in liis converted aluto .struck hi# 
woiiirn, who seem modest and gentle, Imvn splpinlid tiudh, and visitors by tho decorum and cleanliness with which hi# food 
soft hand.s, with delicatu taper lirigors. One yt»uiig girl was met was served, a gonenil chipping (d' hands following upon the aub- 
with in an island ramble, iitled from head to fl»)t to bo a model ecqmnit washing of the ri*yal Iminls and nioiith. An interohang^v 
for a sculptor. Th<i Tiiis^^ionaries have Itoro liad great siieco/s. of civilitiea enMie.«l upon the entertainment, tho Ivmg )>eing «> 
Nv>t a pagan cxi.^l3 in the i^^lund, and nearly every one can pleaaed with the Commodore’s pvivent «>f a Wcatley Itichard.s 
read and write. I’his result is the more noteworthy owing to as to give in turn bLs great km a howl, of which the 
the fju:L that Cook, who first discovered Niue in 1 774J., having velum** before us gives a woodcut, round wlih h in hoHlIicti lunea 
been set upon by the nathes, mnl ro-(‘mburking without mllicting the grmit ceremoniea and luysterica of the kingdom were (Milo- 
bloodsh(*d, took the innocent revenge of naming it tSavago Island, brnted. It was in it.s presence that the tuice^lors of ThiAumbau, 
Tho intevmodiate history of this jieoplo shows indeed thait they and that monundi hiin.Mdf, n not aelually crowned, were contirinod 
Averei far from deserving, as a rule, the stigma thus *‘ast upon in their sovereignty. Msuy a sad lale C'iuid ho t*>ld of orgies 
tliera. For beauty iiud ru*hiio.SH of scenery, thongji presenting a commit led and sceneB ol carnage emu. tcd, when lh« legs of this 
lower typo of iiativu pli}>lque, notliiiig can well smqioss bowl were .seen steeped in human blood. At TauDa, in the 
the fcJamoaii or Navigator group, of whidi TiituilJa especially Ilebridee, cannih/d practices still pri'vail to a frightful extent,, 
won our voyagers admiration, Tho miasioiiHry who came on human ll»^»h being prelvrreil to pirk, and that of a native ranking 
boanl with Matinga, the intelligent chief of Vnngo Fango, reported with connoisseurs before that of a white, the latter haAiug, it is 
a .strong desire on the part of the natives t»)be phict-d under Ihitish thought, a salt taste. 

pi'otection, which tho c<jniuiander felt couhtriuiiod to set otddc. New Caledonia, which was reached by tho Cttrat^oa after vLwt- 
Tree ferns rising to a height of forty feet are met with on tho ing iho .Solomon Ishmds, is brielly described by our author, who 
isl'iiid. The soil tow'iinls tho higher ground was found strewn shows a more lively interest in the state ami history of the nativeta 
with boulder-liko inawcs of lava, so slippery os to require Iho than in tho devidopmont of I'Vench rule and artificial itsagr*. 
bunds in aid of tho feet to ellect a pas.SHge. Tho island, some We do not get many dcliiils of Iho condition or number of the 
Hoventeen miles in length and fioiii two to live in width, appeared convict population, wliich had not a.s yet been swollen by tho 
to Mr. JJreiichley to be in juirt composed (jf basaltic strata. Thi3 inilux of condemned Communists. Among the things of note 
climate, having a tendency to develop brain diseases, as well a.s to which he redcra are the proofs of a more advanced (dvilisation 
fever, with elephantiasis following, scrofula, phthisis, ophthalmia, once having existed on this island. Lemnins of aneieut aqueduct#,, 
and intusiiiml worms, is not to be regarded as healthy. A cascade in one case eight niib]» long, also paved U)»kU and fortiticalious, are 
railed Pishi-tali, tho Orcat Fall, reputed to be 2,000 feet in met with. I rrigallon is carried out 011a scientific plan, tho slopes* 
hoiglit, was found by Lieutenant M eade, though very grand and of tho hills being coverud with icctoug alar patches, rguud which, 
beautiiiil, not to reach half that height. From sovcral of the water is made to How by channels leading at mlervalath the river., 
mountain peaks scon os tho ship coasted along, as from tho littio On tho otlicr hand, gross license iiiid luirrid habits, together with 
isle of Lallc, white smoko showed tho activity of tho volcanoea grovelling Buperstitiuns, havo coino diAvn to the natives from thidr 
with which most of these island groups abound in greater or leas forefathers. Women go to baUle, kccqnng in the reair till they see 
degree, the most typical of all being apparently tho regularly in- an enemy fall, when they ruah forward, pull tho body away, and 
tcrniittent crater of Asur, in the Tannai-slanda. Df the Tonga or prepare it for the oven. The priests go to battle too, but ait in 
Friendly group, including llapai and Vnvau, gathered thirty years the rear fasting and praying for victory. Tlieir appetite for 
back into a native monarchy under King George Tuboa, tho most human ilesh is, wu are told, never Batistied. Tho teeth id old 
coimpicuous feature cousista of the social or domestic UBages, in wommi are sown in yam patches as a charm to procure good croiis. 
particular those connected with the periodical brew of **kavn,” iind the practice of sotting skulls upon poles, which some would 
tho ceremonies attending which are given in full detail. The hare it were the heads of friends kept as mementoos, has been 
strange praebistoric monument of Tongalabu, figured in the book similarly explained. The general impreseion left upon Mr. 
beforo us — two upright moiudiths of atone, with lintel supexposi'd, Brenciilcy’s mind by all he hod seen ot the various island rncoa 
bearing a largo circular bowl of stone, of a texture, the ofiicors was one of hopefulness, 'i’here was evidtuico, to his view, of a 
report, not met with el86wkcre*in the Island — is simposedto have power of spontanoous development, made manifest in their sooiM 
some reference to these ancient kava ceremonies. The population, organ! zaiion, their ciAiditable agriculturnl industry end skill, their 
which is dwindling, now amounting to some nine thousand souls, progress in certain industrial arts, the decorum and even refine- 
belongs to the groat Malayan family, na do the Hawaians, tho ment of their manners, and above all in their capacity for absorb- 
Tabitians, tlie Marque-sans, the Samoans, and tho New Zealanders, ing the instruction and inHuence of a more udvtuiced civilization.. 
^ nearl^r all can read and write, scarcely any advance has These remarks of his must of course ho taken to apply only to thu 

been since Cook’s tiino in handicraft or anr industrial more select and leading tribes among the South Sea islanderjs. Aa 

pursuit. Ibo climate requiring no clothing, and brcaa-fruit, with regards the fine wts, no words can speak so omphatically of their 
other produ^, being abundant, native indolence has its way, aptitude as the coloured drawing of a tie-beam irotu a village ball 
ID spite of the and inteUigeuoe of the king. A poll-tax in Uji, one of the Solomon Islands, which forms the froutispieco, 

® . .“y.® “J**!*^® ti head sonually is enforced with rigour. Con- in which canoes, fishes, and other objects aro figured in a styw 
sUtuUonM goy^mment, introduced by King George m 1862, bas not a littio suggestive of Egyptian patterns, vvhilst many ot 
beneumally suf^lanted the rule of tho native ehiefii. We fail, how- their weapons and nieosils show a decided feeling for ariiatm 
ever, to ^d the regulaUoiiB onactsd by the first Tongan Innate, decoration. The value of Mr. Bronchiey’s book is v«jy much 
V A <ui appendix to his work. enhanced by the correct and tasteful deluipotions of native w«w, 

V. The liWe of Ova|^, the first reached o£ the Fiji reives, fis^ shells, and insects, os well as by the oilmlr^lo 

group, nch waoeMaa was the vegetation along goiwe and valley, notices of them contributed by naturalists so eminently qiiahnefi 
was marked to n tjaturaUat like our author hy the fin: tho task es 1 ^. Gunther end Mr. G. K. Gray* 

strange absence of birds. The natives who fiocksd to meet the - ' , --- 

party were supremely ugly, with immense uiouths and huge pro- 
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THE LAST OF THE LYIHAMS.* 

a HIE Ltuit of tho LrthAms is a young lady wiih the romantic 
. name of Vivia» who-se digposilion and general behaviour como 
1*0 well up to the expcctatioim raiaod in ue by such a nnmo that 
wti aro not in the luust surprised whou^ in order to escape from an 
accepted suitor, whom she throws over in a magnanimous spirit 
on the appearance of a former lover, she disguisas herself as a 
young man, and, evading pursuit in a nmnucr as bnlliant as it is 
unexplaiuod, travels from what we may tnhe to be tho heart of 
Bnglantl to a remote part of Ireland without hindrance or mis- 
adventure of any hind. Being probably unver.^i d in tho ways of 
novels, she is not so well prepared as tho reader is fur Jiuding, when 
she reaches her goal, that she is face to face with the old lover for 
the sake of whose memory she has undertaken this romarkablo 
(light That such a meeting bhould take place in a loiicly cottage 
on a wild night is perfoclly in uccordnueo with tho theory of 
chances by which novels aro guided ; but the conduct of the two 
lovers afterwards is eccentric tMiuugh to he woriliy <'f comment. 
The geutlemau, who is held up as a mod(d of gor>d principle and 
breeding, no sooner finds himself in this rather awkward position, 
with tho responsibility of taking prctper care of Miss Lytham sud- 
denly thrust upon liim, thmi he tinds a yacht excursion which he 
hod projected “ bocomo almost a necessity. Tlie da^h of tho foam 
and the rush of the w'ind were lUMded to rciiispirt) him with that 
high strong spirit in which ho had for s'>nie tiiiio been, and stiii 
proposed to be — the spirit of tho mountains, not of tho valleys — 
tho spirit which rcjoctod passion, and even in its philuntliropy, 
was, unconsciously nerhupM, contemptuous, doing its duty not 
for philanthropy's, but tor diity’a sake.” To our ordinary 
notions tlio first thought of a gentleman should have been to 
fiot about rescuing Vivia in some way fnmi her uuplea-iaiit 
situation; but wo can acarcidy expect ii young man who habitu- 
ally has been, and means still to be, in company with ** tho spirit 
of the mountains,” as opposed to tliat of the valleys, and who 
from that proud ominonco slnvwcrs down h^ncliia oii tho nn^rtals 
beneath him with a lofty sertrn, to bo guided by any known 
usages of feeling or courtesy. And so the lady soeins to think, for, 
far Trom expressing any surprise or displeasure at hi.s intention, sho 
insists upon accompanying him, and they pi'rfonn together a wild 
voyage in which the author tells us tho young man displays m'luio- 
tbmg like a Viking’s «mjoymont From this we conclude that the 
epirit of the mountains is as much at home • n tlie waves as on his 
native heights. 

But wo aro plunging with ^ undue Ijasby i.nU) tho (»f 

events which, ip j-tvirflffg, wo aro j^npposod to work uji to by ^low 
with increasing interest. We first make the ac- 
<juiuntnnco of this Iwly, who has the honour of giving a title 
to the lM9t of the Lythaim^ as she rides tbrougli a wHd part 
of Connaught with Evernrd Tylecoto, tho lov<^^ whom we liave 
nlready niuutionod. Bart of this ride is ]iorformod with tho 
gentleman’s arm round tho lady’.s waist, a method which wo 
should fancy was bettor fitted for tho sawdust of a circus 
than for the sand of an Irish coast. The author dwells 
with groat tendorneas on tho scenes he is about to do^icribo 
before he actually introduens us to tho characters wlio are U) take 
part in them, and inninns ua that ** tho pen is gently taken by 
Memory from Die writer’s hand, and thought reverts with an in- 
sojinrable ea<lueBS and swootnoas that gather round its retro- 
spection.” It might have been better for Memory to ba\o 
adhered to her original inspiration, but she relents in favour of 
allowing us to witness a sceno botwofm those two young pfiople 
desperately attached to each other, which, in cons«.'quouco of a 
very mild objection made by tho girl to a uiarrio^ro against^ her 
guardian’s wishes, ends in a quarrel of four years’ duration. 'J’his 
guardian is her uncle Mr. l.ytbam, wJio.so character, clearly in- 
tended to be the chief element of coinocly in the book, might called 

a burlesque on that of Mr. Collins in Pride and PrejudicCy but 
that it lacks any trace of tho humour which distint^Hiishos that 
admirable conception of an opinionated and self-complacent 
fool. It may no amusing to meet in real lii^! a gentle- 
man who is at the same time so barivii of ideas and 
so proud of tho words in which ho clothes tliem that be con- 
tinually repeats those words; but tho ell'ect of icprnduciiig this 
habit in print, whore there is no real perception of tbt) ludicrous 
to support it, is wearisome. The first siwech uttcrotl by this 
character is his host, and to give our readers an opportiimiy of 
judging what is the quality of tlio rest, wo will quote a part of 
it Whttt I want,’^ continued Mr. I^ythani, expanding his 
dressing-gown with both hanch, ‘‘is a nephew-iu-law >yhowiU ac- 
knowledge — as everybody else acknowlcdge 8 --*ray superior abilities, 
my insight into character, my extensive ocquiremenl.s, my singular 
power of originating an entirely novel view of whatever subject 
may be under cemsideTation.” Wherever the writer suenns to think 
t^t an infusion of high comedy is needed in his hook —a thought 
in itself by no moans ill judged — tliis unfortunate old gontlemau is 
ibxvuai forward, now planning a skittle-alley for the amuscmeui of 
ebaperooB while their young charges are dancing, now scouring 
the country on horseback in pursuit of his niece, whoso disappear- 
ance has abruptly broken up a fancy ball, in the full costume of 
Lord Bacon ; at all times impossible and absurd. A better do- 
ecription than we can ofler of him is given by wo of the other 
personages, who justifies the character he lays claim to for ponetra- 
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tioii by calling him an old Pantaloon. This piece of unconscious 
satire levelled at himself by the author is put into the mouth of a 
Mr. Forster, whom Vivia is induced to accept as her betrothed, 
partly from wearinnss and a sort of liking for the man himself,/ 
partly from the ossiduoiu) recommendations of her uncle, whoiir 
the young man fools to tho top of his bent — a task, os may bo 
guessed, of no great diificulty. 

It is of course to be expected that the accentanco of this young 
man should be the cue for the reappearance already mentioned of 
an oldtjr and preferred adorer, and that then should ensue the 
various vicissitudes without which no novel is complete, loading 
by tortuous ways and hairbreadth oHcapes, which we need not 
follow more minutely, to happiness and satisfaction to the author 
at last. Wo aro introduced in tlio course of these udvonturoB to 
a scries of poopU* more reiiiarkable tbau lifo-liko ; a bishop who, 
having revoked a clergyman’s licence for no apparent reason, re- 
plies to a gentleman who courteously inquires into the case by 
lohing hi.s temper, rising from his cHiur, and telling his visitor 
with a strident voice and an unpleasant look to leave the room ; 
a net of inuU h-making mothers, whose vulgarity rises to being 
ri'pulsivo ; and a Yankee storekeeper, who guts drunk at a county 
diiiiicr, and succeeds in obtaining a seat in Barliament without 
having been natumlized as a British subject. After this un- 
exampled feat it seems quite in tho proper course of things that, 
when there, ht» should tnroaten to gouge the SSpeaker’s eye out. 
The chronicles of theso persons’ lives aro relieved by frequent 
comuieiiLs from the author, who appears as a sort of gently 
cynical chorii.-'*, railing from time to tiiiiu with mild invectivo at 
llio insincerity of tho human raco. I’liis habit of continual refer- 
ence to himself is one of tho worst into which an inferior novelist 
can full. It is only wh«‘n such a master-hand as that of Thackeray 
pulls tho wires that tho reader can bear, without roseiiting it, 
to ho reminded that tho people in whom ho is asked to 
interest himself aro bat the puppets of the author's brain. Even 
in tho works of that most skilful artist, that so-called cynic, of 
whose superficial bitterness tho rank and file of novelists (among 
them Mr. Badduloy i can reproduce some sem bianco, while they fnil 
to soy tho clcop pathos, tho tender wisdom, tho kindness that must 
bo cruel — oven in his works this practice luw at limes a jarring 
oiVoct, such as is produced by tho call htdoro the curtain 
of a grout actor in tho midst (»f a stirring drama. Wo must, 
however, congratulate the writer whose Tinok is before us on 
the extreme versatility of his style, lie seems to us to he a 
person of an irnpivssiouablo temperamont, whoso writing always 
rollects that of the author whose words aro at the time 
moat fresh in his momory. 'J'hus, while wo find Iiim in one 
chapter rovolling in a tSwinburniau flow of high-sounding periods 
and alliterations, and t^dling us of ** luemoriHl (sic) sunshino that 
returns to slay us almost with its sweetness,” in another he will 
atfect a Tacitean tcrsono.ss, and dcscribo tho movements of his 
characters in this fH.ihioii : — ** Herself standing. Mr. Lytham 
rending a big book. Mr. Lytham and Forster arm-in-arm.” 

A liille further on we seem to recognize iho intiuenco of tho 
Guy Livingstone school, when, at a critical moment in tho 
liero’s life, a remark of JCuripides Hashes through his mind ; and 
cl.sywhery we detect \aguo rcmiui-X'jnnos of tho Latin Grammar 
when the author ct>ins tho remarliablo phrase — It would have 
pitied you almost to see that face.” This, however, is but ono 
in.stance of a noble defiance of convention in the matter of gram- 
mar which runs all through tho booli. In tho noxt page, for 
instance, to this strange scntenco, wo find one quite as unexpected : 
— '*The mountains skirted tho road no longer; looking bacu, their 
range appeared diverted, and trending away from the rood under 
tho opal shoeii, wliich also showed, in front, a fow scattered 
lights of a town.’' This we can confidently recommend to Civil 
Hervico Examiners as a test for correction to such men as they may 
w'ish to pluck. Wo are perhaps presumptuous in assuming that it 
is tho opal sheen (of what wo cannot hope to know) which shows 
the fow scattered lights ; but with this iinpres»ion on our minds 
wo were reminded of a Gorman opera, tho Nachtlager von Granada^ 
in the course of which w'o saw the tenor toko up a sniall candle to 
look at the moon. 

Mr. Baddeley somotimes lakes daring flights into tho rogions 
of technicalitioH, us when ho tells us that his hero makes an appli- 
cation to a Court of Common Law with tho object of procuring a 
“ mandamus ” or injunction, and that six law lords eit on the occu- 
.sion. The author is probably not awore^ that ho has u^d as synony- 
mous two terms which are so far diOoreut that while the former 
means a command to do some specified act, tho latter in roost cases 
means a command not to do it. Perhaps, however, he has done this 
advisedly, conscious that amidst such events and such people as ho 
describes, a serious omployment of legal machinery would meet with 
about as much respect and bo about as oilicacious as a policeman in a 
pantomime. Yet wo cannot help thinking that he has studied the 
language of Acta of Parliament when we read his definition of 
love ‘<Lovo is the meeting of two spirits of which each invests 
the other with its own best attributes, haviuff regard at tho same 
times to the capacities of the spirit so invested.^' This only wants a 
« whereas” thrown in to make it fit for a place in any statute. 
It is in one of his serious moods that Mr. Baddeley gives this now 
and striking description-— a mood in which ho contrasts the con- 
duct of his hero and his villain before they go to bed. ‘ Forster, 
the profligate adventoxcir, unable to sloop, partially dressed him- 
self, took out from a travelling case a small silver-topped bottle 
which he always carried with him— -it containod cura^a — and a 
work bound in a limp yellow coveri probably a IVench novel.” 
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Why probably P Surely Mr. l^doley ought to know the language 
and charaotor of the book which hie ovm villain reads. And why 
do villains always drink cura^oa ? Meanwhile the hero is occu- 
pied with what the writer cidis seldom- boru utterauces of the 
floul is in fact praying. 

We will not accuse hu. Baddeley of profanity after the apology 
which ho makes for dragging the moat sacred names and aubjects 
into the thick of a flippant novel, but we cannot acquit him of 
bad taste. In conclusion, we cannot do better thau refer to a 
remark made by the author himself at the beginning of his work 
in a pretentious and bigb-llowii passage : — ‘‘ llope is strength, but 
memory is sweetness.** Wo can only say that when wo came to 
this there was but little strength in our hope of the Last of the 
Lythatne^ and in its memory there is uo sweetness. 


DEAN ALFORD.* 

W E have ^ bore the simnle and loving record of a happy, 
industrious, and holy life. It is no doubt impossible for a 
near relative to form any but the most partial and imperfect 
estimate of tho public or literary career of a dear husband 
or parent, or of the exact value ol his labours when compared 
with those of others toiling in the Miiino field. Mrs. Alford's 
^od sense has prompted her to delegate this portion of a 
biographer's tatk to such oh were better able to accomplish it ; 
and not the least interesting featuro of her volume is the in- 
sertion of letters, all bearing on that point, sovornl written at 
her own request, and for the expres.s purpose of this memoir, 
from lier partner’s early friends, Dt‘a!i Merivale, Archdeacon 
Bickcrstelh, and Mr. E. T. Vaughan; from Bishop Ellicott, 
Dean Stanley, and rrobendory Humphrey, his colleagues in tho 
work on which his heart had long hceu set, the revision of our 
AuthorUed Verniiinuf the Scriptures. Every other qualiiioation for 
tho oiheo which she hiis undertaken Dean Alford’s widow possesses 
to tho full ; de4»p imd earnest sympathy with his character and 
with his manifold pursuits, uii admiratiun of his higlior qualities 
too judicious and true to tempt her to bo blind toliis venial faults; 
an intimato knowledge of all that appertained to him from the lirst 
dawn of childhood up to the hour of his departure fiH»m ns, 
which has boon the singular and rare privilege of one who was his 
cousin by birth, the trusted companion of bis schoolboy and 
undergradunto years, almost a sister before she dreamed of becom- 
ing his wife. 

Henry iUford was born in liindon on October 7, 1 8 lo, his father 
tlion praclisiiig as a special pleader, and making rapid progress in his 
calling, l^eft a widower a lew months afterward.^, he bade adieu to 
the law, took holy orders, and bt'came an exemplary clergyman of 
the hlvangolical school. Henry, then his only <;bild, was “ a tender 
delicate plant,” but very precocious, wonderfully ready in acquir- 
ing learning, and fond ol reproducing it in litile books, some 
written as early us from six to eight years old, when his father 
\yafl his teacher and spiritual director. Unlike most of his dis- 
tinguished contomporurii^s, ho ii(»v«r enjoyed the iins|)cakablo 
advantage of the discipline of a public school, but was sent lirst 
to a small seininaiy at CJharmoutb, in Dursetsliire, then to another 
at Ilammersiiiith, and at fourteen to Iliniuster Oranimar iSchonI, 
almost within siglit of his father’s house at Curry and his uncle’s 
at Ilcale, with whoso cliildivn he kept up that nlTiictionale inter- 
course which so powerfully inlluoiicod his future life, Mr. Allen, 
the headmaster at llrairwler, deservedly enjoyed a high provincial 
reputation, and proved to him a skilful and conscientiomi teacher; 
but tho ill eflects of the absence of the sharp competition and 
thorough systematic training which could not bo looked for in 
such a place must have been painfiiUy felt, 'though never com- 
plained of, when he had chosen the Greek Testament as tho study 
of his life. Thi.s defect of his education is lightly touched upon 
by one whti perhaps may have known soinelhiiig of its drawbarJes 
from bis own cxperienct^, an honoured and zealous associate in 
the “Kovisiou by Eive Clergymen” (18^6-61). 

Tho Dcon was from tho firsl a fhurniighly good scholar; but, if I may so 
express myself, Iw was so i-uihor by iii.ttinct thou Ijv direct studv of 

details Our frequent diHuussiohs did us ull good, 'and especially our 

quick, and clevoi coUfaguc. 11c ••nlcrod, 1 remoTuber w'cll, with the keenest 
iutcresl into the delicncie.s of grutiirimLical criticism, liis tine perception 
made him appreciate dibtinclions, and Ids dearness of thought cnablod him 
ti) express Ihein with pabo nml preciaion. lie becauio soon more than a 
match tor most of us in out gcnily encounters, and ho acqiiircil, witli 
charaet4Tistic rapidity, that technical knowledgo which up to ^ho tunc he 
had not fully acquired, but for which ho cvidcnlly had always a natural 
aptitude.— iir. Ki.i.icor r, Life, p. 499, 


(iukknesfl of apprehension, indeed, was the special quality f 
which lieniy Alford was conspicuous; it proved the source 1 
once of his intellectual strength and of its weakness. Withoi 
it he never could have douo the work he did; had it bet 
counterbalanced by patience and mental eelf-conU*ol, his care 
J® ® would have been loss vi^rsatile, possibly loss populn 

out would have produced more considerable, or certamiy mo 
pemanent, results than can now be looked for. 

Une other characteristic of his early youth, yet more honou 
able than ins ardent thirst for knowledge, is brought out vei 
A 51 !; wpedolly io uSTkhoolboy, but h«dl 
**>0 devout epintwhic 
g»v«lifeao^e^y^_bwMB]:jr<uronign4^t^ j[„ thieiwpectl 
temuidB ua of White, for whoee ‘•Bemaios ” be had 
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genuine and well-grounded liking, and whom he so far cloeeljr re- 
sembled in that the rofigious musings of both are wholly free from 
the conventional tone of the narrow cb'quo in which they were 
brought up, and from whose Irammels the Dean in after times so 
eibsctually emancipated himself. No wiser, more delicate, or more 
tender letter was ever penned by a lad under fifteen to a girl of 
nearly the same age than that which bo addressed to bis cousin on 
her coutirmation (Xt/e, pp. 1 5*^% which she may well be 
proud to make known to us. With him, in every jpenod of his 
literary courst^, study and prayer went hand in hand. The more 
severe the mental bnl, tho more humble aod thaukful it made bim. 
This inner life of tho heart, of which the outer man gave no 
obtrusive intimation, was the well-spring of that frank gaiety of 
spirit w'bich stmiutimes mado him a lillle furgeiful of the nice 
proprieties bcscemirig hia ecclesiastical dignity, and gave a keen 
zest to his enjoyment of tbo domestic bliss and weU-deserved 
prosperity with which hia cup was crowned even to the brim. 

After spending one year at AcUm as a private pupil in the 
family of Mr. Bickersteth, the father of tbo present Bishop uf 
llipon, and of his friend the Prolocutor of tho Lower Hou.se of 
Convocation, Henry Alford eomineaced residence at Trinity Col- 
logo, Cambridge, in October 1828, and tljorc pursued the same 
course of industry and devotion winch had marked his cua^ 
hitherto. He complains at times of idleness, though it is hard to 
see how his self-reproach can have been doserved, only that tho 
most diligent inina cannot bo always on the .stretch, aud that it 
w'as over laie of his gravest orrora to regard hours spent iu 
wholesomo rest as merely waited. i]i bis .second year ho gained a 
college scholarship, in his third year the Bell University scholar- 
sliip, a little out of turn, and became one of a bright intellectual 
circle which included the younger liallnni and Alfred Tennyson. 
Of his degree, which came in due course (1832), he says that it 
“ fiir surpassed his wishes in every respect " ; lio w'os thirty-fourth 
Wrangler, and eighth iu tho first ela>8 of tho Classical Tripos — no 
inconsiderable rowai'ds of a pure and well- spent youth. 

Encouraged by his hardly earned success, he soon loft Cambridge 
for J loalo, to make a proposal of marriage to his cousin Fanny 
Alford, having three wecics before bis anival considerately 
written her a letter to prepare her for that step.” Ho was not 
then iwcnty-two, but he writes thus in the journal which he 
carefully kept from boyhood up to within live days of hia 
death : — 

Lvt me look at the step which 1 have taken. The duiica ie for life. Can 
I live with none pIbo to (lc])t!ml on, noup to trust in, iiouo else to love ? 

I t^iiuk, with God’s graa*, that I can. Sjstmi y«,*ars of attachment have 
dune surely their part to rivet iny heart stronger upon hers ; and though I 
know iiiy faults oftetnpiT aud of want of lorheaiiiucc, and also hers insoDio 
points, yet I hope In be able, if to tiny oue to Ikt at least, to l>e lovi^tt^UUdL*! 
kiml always and by ail mcoiis. — 1*. jG, 

I'he favourable answer, about which he could hardly havo been 
very doubtful, was followed by three yearn of engagement Next 
came bis lirst ymblicatjon, an anonymous little volume of Poems 
fi/wf PovticfU Vraymeiits^ some of which ho never cared to reprint. 

It had always boon bis sot purpose to take holy orders, after the 
example of nearly all his family for sovonil generations, and he 
prepared for tho usual examination with more than usual laitb ful- 
ness, in spite of the claims on his time made by seven pupils, and by 
hia eflbrts to obtain that great object of a young scholar’s ambitSm, a 
fellowship of Trinity; the prize being rendered all the moro preciou.a 
in his case, inasmuch as it had often been missed by men who boil 
taken a higher degree than his. Just after completing his twenty- 
third year ho was ordained iis his father’s curule by the late 
Bishop of Exeter, whoso gracious yet solemn tntmner impressed 
tbo new Deacon, as it did every one else who approached him on 
like occasions. Next year came the linal struggle fur the fellowship, 
when, the numbor ol vaciuicies happening ti bo as many as six, 
ho was elected, together with the proscut Master of the Colb^go 
and Frofossor Bixks. Ho was all tho more gralitied as ho had 
well nigh despaired of success. “ If they elect me Fellow, tlioy 
must be grievously in want of Follows,'*' ho had written some 
I months before, whgn poring over Berkeley’s metaphysics, for 
whoso subtleties he would have as littlo rolish or capacity as moat 
I persons of equal calibre. This position gained, ho now looks to 
gratify his long deferred wish. ‘‘Having got xny fellowship,” ho 
I assures his betrothed, “ I shall now prock*d to deviso methods to 
I rid myself of it as’ aoou as possible.” His owm ambition 
! soared no higher than a countiy curacy and pupils; but his 
kind college tutor, the good aud gonial I'cacoct, afterwards 
I Doan of Ely, hidd with hia p«>3t at Caiiibridgo, as was then 
lawful, but uever could havo been desirable, the small college 
living of Wymeswold^ in licicestorsliire, of w hich he was glad 
to imiovo his conscience by resigning it in favour of Altord, 
There was a bad house, a population of 1,200, and a yearly 
income of 110/., but tho vicarago was thankfully accepted, 
the marriage took place early in 1835, and this obscuro vUlago 
became for eighteen years the residence of the wedded cousins. 
Over tho detiuls of their domestic life tho lady’s womanly reserve 
naturally throws a veil. Of their four children, the two s(>us, 
called by the saintly names of Clement and Ambrose, the great 
Fatliers of the Church in Italy, were taken away from their 
parents, the latter when ten years old, and under circunistancea 
peculiarly sad. Doan Mcrivalo, iu coiuineiitin^ on this happy 
union of those who bod loved so long, speaks of it a littlo bluntly 
cousidering to whom his letter is addressed : — 

Many • young insn has done the like^ sod hiui not shown hlmseir bravo 
therolfi, but ibousb* rsaii, and soUSsh. Jlat it was not so with Alford, lie 
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JiirtJfipjl. I wonU MV »«• fflorifiorl, hl« •>* by th« uawavoring: nquriwe rad 
MiilWunoe, and th« unttaiOTiv cxi-rliou with whieh iw faced and batUcd 
■•ritli the conBfiqumcT^^y-;/'', p. 4^^- 

Ilift friend would probably have rejoined that ho saw iiolhing 
Ldorious in the luatter, and na little that ret] nirod justifying" in any 
wa\. Mrs. Alford ill Iowa iw one, and wo luuoy only on»s j^lanca 
at {u-r liuaband’s aottlcd judjjmeiit on the subject twi*n1y-bijt yeiira 
later: — 

Stnuiai/f March 5. iSfir. — The oocupation of wrilitii; to you is ever f«»r me 
A djiily plvawuri'.. I'lini iiiton-nuric wilh on« who bus beon my fhou e, 

and (hxi's chciiuc Ibr me, ti> bii'^hten iiiy I'hilUliood, Ui sliuiulute my youth, 
to blo-sM my manhood, h* <*h»*.tr inv ndvaoeiu^ wjh-*; hut I did not At down 
to write o'lovo-h'ttor, rto ht mo toll my t;ih*. — hi/f, p. ^ili. 

At Wymeswold, becideH the car**, of the pciiid), and the w»'firy 
labour of teachiiij^ six pnpilM, ■with no cliaii;j[o in lIih h-'-son, but 
only in the loanier, he undertook the rosttu-iilion of the church, 
which was completed in 1S46 in u IWhlon quite rare at that 
period. It wn.'i a work ^rtievouwly needed, and severely tested hi- 
pccuniiiry resource?', but one of its imu)e<lijito fiuits win to hrin^ 
him under tUo most iiiimerilcd sas|iitvion ef a h.-uiirer to iqdninjM 
with which ho had le^s real B)iimnlliy than any otlier euliivnletl 
chiirclunan of his day. Indeed, Ins ilislikf* of J{onjnni''m, and all 
that peemtMl to him to apjiMiv h to it, would do credit !<» the. 
lier.ord or the AW/.-. Thi^ .wicred ia.df had hc-on pr^-cedod In olluMh 
liHM* eoU'^eiiial to Ins ta’it»‘ and hal.its, the lunldin;^" of a sthool 
and new A’iearaf^e hfuij^e. All tliese ujqu-oachiiif? eomph tiiai, his 
vipforous mind now direeU'd iit»o]f to wbiu proved in the e\eid the 
great perlbrin.'inci' of Ins lif*', an edition of the (Ireek N'-w 'IWla- 
nient “ for the use of 'JTu ol-i^iicnl Studeiils and M iiii^Ler?,” mor*' 
worthy of the .subject and of the exis>ing i-taie of Ihblieal s« Indur- 
sliip tlinn tlie slight, \olaitjet5 of J)r. Jhirbin, or tiu* do^ary ^•^Ulipiln- 
tiona of Valpy and Ulooudield. Jt is alml»^t incT« dibl<*, but l••^tho 
wtdl-known tendency of even exji.'rieiiciwl wriler- to undirrale 
tho tiiiio and labour required for carrying out their iniiualurt} 
doi>ignSj to know that in 184-) and later ho inia^lmd ihiit llu' 
work w'ould occupy two thin ocU\o vtdutnes, and might h.* 
Ihiibhed in a year. 'I'hia ciilc ulation, it hardlv need he Miid, 
ho Hoon found wide (innigh Irom tho lufirk. l!o wanted Indp 
from the (lerman cotniuenlalors. urul h.id to oultivele a nuue 
iutiiuato familiarity with their dilliculL language; he \va.^ iiruoraiit 
of many other thine s, tiio whole .subject of textual criticism and 
the writings of our elder ivigli-h divines being am-mg them. 
Tlu'.se defoclH ho hastened to .supply with dial uc lei '-tic Zi*ul and 
diligencA, BO that when his lii-fd volimni contain!. ,,, the iic^ptd.s 
was published in NovoiuImt 1849, it look its phu •• .vr 01,00 us tlic* 
only yermu'uliip edition of lljoMA Ijoly hooks uc.sej-viug the name. 
The ffo«line.«H uiid ilKicpenilem-n of ihonght, the out-pidteu trejit- 
r-WSiHf 'litifrn Hies, real or fciipposed, the vigour of hi.s style, ll.e 
nnuffocted piety of hi.s lone, moved reader:., learned and unlearned 
aliko: and not the least tlioKo who were best able to perceive and 
lament his many errors ami .short <*< linings. The great- fault which 
pervaded this W'Jiolo wMrk was douhtlosJS a certain almof-t pflul.-uil 
impatience iu denling witl^ ordiniiiy modes of int(»r])retaLion and 
exposition, a prejudico wdiich he hardly attempted to conceal 
against orthodox schemes for reconciling apparent incon-istencic.s, 
even when they might have very well comununUMl theuc'. lve.s by 
Toasqii of their intrinsic goodness, (tthcr blemisht's wer** rem(»ved 
in subsequeiitodiliori8,arixiini8ly, cheerfully, ♦non humbly corrected, 
but this novor; and tho lirst impression which the xoiing htudont 
is likely to recoivu from some of his speculations is tlm very oppo.>ite 
of what hu would have himself de.sircd ; and this ik) 1 through 
any doubt respecting ivvcaled truth in general that ever cl* aided 
bifi mind, but merely that iu tiio excess of candour bo was vNilling 
to concede to the adversary all hu could fairly claim, and some- 
thing more. 

Ifor in faith as well as in praciicu Alford was emphatically a 
Ohristian man, too linn in his cvmvicUons to ho shaken by uvery 
-wind of controversial debate, uv<*n on suhject.s tho mosl momentous. 
If hia re viewota occasionally drew inferences which they deemed 
logical from his ill-cousidorcd expressions rc«|v.'efing insplrutioii 
and the inspired books, ho never assented to tjieir cnnclu^ion.-*, and 
it must be confessed that tiio faculty of close iiud sustained iva-son- 
ing Wtts not one of hia most prominent intelleetual jniwnrs. A^J 
a frashman at college, ho dedared that lie always ealimat<?d men 
in proportion os they estimated the New Testament (p. 3^;, and 
IB hia mature prime* ho aoinuwhat perplexed a lay friend w]jusp.»k« 
to him about modem scepticism by his unfdgnuvl surprise that it 



p^>f of hia ci^iu assurance ot belie/ is awarded in a hutcr to Dr. 
Colonso (Septembor 1 5, 1862), who had ventured tow*nd him the 
proof sheets of his ftrat volume on the “ Pentateuch,** iu t lm vain 
Aopo of gaining hia sympathy and countonnnee. It is indeed a 
model ofsevere yot courieoua rebuke 

1 baveloolred through a con^idvrable portion (»fynur iK-iok, and r<.niing 
engageaienti wiH prevent my going on with it. iS» 1 n*turu it Uy thit post. 
1 must say, that •& your ar^unurntti do not seem U» me to utfret our fnisition 
wUh regssd to tho Pmitateurh. It seems to me that tborc nee two w.&ys 
ofapproaddng and oonsidonng this subject. First, from tlic vnhehermg 
point of view, proueofliiig thus to argue irom the improbability or diNcrop. 
oncy of details to the nnhihtorical character of the wholu; tln.H method 
oasumss that we onderstand all the details, and deal with them ns osccr- 
tallied and undoubted cleoicnts in the iiuiuiry. Seeondly, from the itelittvinp 
point of view, proceeding tbas to argue from tbu ocknowiedgi-d liiHtornai 
character of the whole to the existence of a key to diffit uiileH of detail, 
provided we c-onld thoroughly ujulerstaod all circutnsUnees regarding them ; 
thii v!htr assumes Oesus Christ to have been the flon of God. If He was. 


the Peotateufh U historical ; for Ba tiooto it os such. Tho fonnor of tbeos 
methods, it seems to i««, is yours. The Utter I am contoui to bo niios. I 
scad yon a voUituo of sermons whUh 1 have Just pablishod,— P. ^56. 

f)ur space is nc.arly exhausted, and we beyo yist loft Alford at 
WyiiichwAd, .striiggljug with the caut-aiikerous parishioners for 
whom he had doue Ids and roAtlv at times to think that 

liny new \ii*ar would be more useful to them than they would lot 
him ho. IJis fathor, w^hen dying, had ooun.i»ellud him to embrace 
some fiiir opportunity of g‘*tting to Loudou. During his occa» 
nional visile thither another of his varied gifts had become known 
to Ids friends. Jio was a good preacher, not eloquent in ilio strict 
bOn;^e of that uiudi abused torn), ctu-laiiily not loo deep for his 
hraivr«, but iiitelliceuf, dmr, iiilerasling, eiinK‘.st, and ciiiiucutl^ 
pmctii al. T’he ollice. of minister of Quuboc Chapel was put at hiS 
di'^pn.s.il in 1S53 by Mr. J. J 1. Ourney^ iu who.50 parish of St. 
Mary’s, Marj Ic'Imuic, it is siltialrd; and after somo hesitation in 
Cdu^quencn <»f tlm si-niples of hia wife, who did not at once ap- 
prtaiaLe tho lulvuiilagi's of tho change, ho loft the village in wddeh 
liie olphloon boftt 3 curs of his lifo had boon Bpciit. Ilia new po.si- 
lion i»‘*t ill soiiii' ^o^p^’ct^ much to hi.s mind; *‘the sort of 
fuvldii-r of hu tiuu; characU-r of it,*’ he onco said, ** would con'Upt 
an aiij:ol with pride”; but ho made tin* he'4 of the ugly 
place and 'd' it'< fu^hionalilo coup rogation. One novelty ho iuUro- 
<lii--‘i‘d with oNtelloiit results. 'J'he cuslom of atlcndiug Sunday 
.•dternoon ser\ice at such churches had nol tlu'U act in, when 
it nt cuir* d to him to C'Uiiire'iiee a seriea of oxlempnrary cxposiliou.'j 
at that tnue llie day whlelj diould embracu boino delinilo por- 
ti*ui <if t}»e NfW ■p«\staiin iit, and, while mainly inltnded fur those 
wlio were not ai-qiiainted with the original (ir*-i‘k, shouhl he hulp- 
lul and Migge.^iiii* to mu Ij aa wore. 'I’lio e\peiirn(*nL was most 
L•.•^e<^'^^^ful, ai'.d niJiuv i>er»L»iis now- in IjOii'Iiui, including not a few 
l.idi«*.s, liist acfjiiiieJ Innn i[ie.so Ku-turos a lively iutorobt in lUb- 
lij-al n-uding nhie.k ha.y heen to them A belace and tourcc of hup- 
piD'^^a evor .since. 

Three or hmr years of this life of hard sLiidy, mingled with 
active niinisU rial ialamr, brought him curly in 1857 b) his highest 
prefei men t, the 1 lean erv of Ijauterbury. As this was among tho 
uioHt suiUible, ^i>Avas It thn nio.'>t popjilar of Lord DahnerjjLon's 
eeelei-iiii'ticiil up',)oiutrnt’ntf, though l)eau Alloid hardly I'oiiiul iu 
tho po?*t that abundjiiit haMire for book work which one of his 
congratulaling rovrerd'iujdcnU hud jiroiuised hmi. A bi-uhopric 
ho would have thought it cowardly to relu.'iu, but )io knew 
ius anxieties and oppre-.dve load of routine duly too well to covet 
an ollico n »l. pccuh.irly conginud to hh-^ habits and leinperarncnt. 
'J’be li).d ]nn>t in the Ihiglhh comnumioii for, pace a rival 
ei ijinaut, Bueli (he Dean of the Metropolitan See nm-t be -ho 
might vv»*ll feel that he lois reached tho buiiiinit of legitinnile am- 
bition, and enjoyed his fre.-sh honours with unallecied ibankful- 
iie.ss and mode.sty. Ily reason nf some stupul bungling in tho 
early 1 1 ays of the Kci lesiasiical Coiuruission, iliu county i»t' Kent 
hiu) two (\atlMJdral cities and no roeident Dioeo.'^ou. Jlciico tho 
Deans of Cauterbury and ofllocheBtur are calh*d upon b' take a posi- 
tion ill rug'urd to the religious and civil busincs.s of their respeclivo 
neighbourhoods which <locs not naturally ]ertain to them. 
AUord threw him.self with avidity into this j>art of hi.^ duty, iw 
into every other, while still prostKjuting his Dihlical sludica, 
which comprised llio completion of the Oreek Tcstuuient in i860, 
eiglilceii yeart* after he had begun it, and several new editiona 
of its .•separate volmucs; bis aharu in tho “ Uevksion by thw Five 
Clergymen**; his A’tic I'csfamreit for Eitylush A’c«(/cr.'«, wherein 
the information accumuiatei in the (ire.ek Testament is repro- 
duced in u more .simple foim ; together with such a iims.s of inisccl- 
lancous paper.s in the Cvntcmporaey ItuviiiVy which lio cilited from 
its cf»miueucejuenl iu 1 806, and in other periodicals, lus when seen 
enunioniled in the Appendix to his Life w enough to sicken tho 
heiu’t, whilo wo contemplate them almost with dismay. 

Fur these inci'scaiil and varied labours were slowly, but surely, 
bringing the strong luid energetic man to a promaturo grave, la 
1870, the lubl year of his life, tbu sixtieth of bis age, the Deozi 
uiulcrtook two separate enterprises, one being an attempt to 
pnpulurixe tho .«tudy of the t)ld TesUimeiil, as in his book for 
“ Fugliah Koaders ’ ho had done for the New. This gigantic toak 
he began with even less previous knowledge of the lleb^w litera- 
ture tlian hu had of tlroek grammar and criticism twenty-sovcB 
years befuro, llu intended, no doubt, ns then, to learn as ho wont 
on, reserving corrections and improveuiwits for flubse-quont 
Hditions. On Nuvumher 15 he records in his journal “ Finished 
Exodus XXV. anil loft oil work for the present.” Tnat work wasnevw 
ri^'inined, nor will the portion winch has been published since his 
death add much to iris reputation. The secoiul labour of the year 
could have cost him Jittlo trouble, and was full of pleasurable ex- 
citement. Jiuinedintely oi tor putting fortli a Revised riiinsiatioB 
of the New Testament (of which 25.000 copies wore sold in a 
few mouths), it bocauie his duty to advocate in Convocation and 
to help in carrying out in person the llevision of the Fmglisl^ 
Bible now in prtigress. lie had hoped for and looked forward to 
it all his life long'; he took his shore in it with undisguistfd satis- 
faction. Ilib short notices of the sessions in his journal ere full 
of enthusiasm, though one of his colleagues socras to think that 
in general he kept himself in the background, as if he felt 
that bis euggestiona w'oro sufficiently befnro us ” already. The 
truth is, he was ill, coinpluining of constant headache and sleep* 
lussness, until at length, on the l6th of December, acting on 
imperative medical advice, he went to the Jerusalem Chamber in 
Westniinsier Abbey in the morning, took leave of the lievision 
Company, gathered up his books, patiently and quietly went home, 
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TCsipicd tlie Divine will in all things. IIo carried on other 
hooirLesa after study hod been intenlictod, paintod a littlo (for bo 
bad recently lakeii a fnucy to water-colouTK, and had hiniiMSilf 
illustrated his last work^ The Hivu'.ra\ even preached in the 
Cathedral ou Now Year’s Day, 1871, and on Sunday, the 8th of 
Januaiy, then tviok to liis bed, and died (}uito unexpectedly on 
January 12, in the presence of his loving wife. 

Authors there are, and those not the least deserving that 
honourable name, who doliberatoly pnstpouo immediate popularity 
to the cborishod hope of permanently cnricbiug tho lltorattire of 
tboir country, or of making fresh accessions to tho sum of liumau 
knowledge by their original roscarches. Such a ono was not Dean 
Alford, ilia groat aiin was to influence for good llio living genera- 
tion, and in this elFovi few liave aufceeded so well lie essayed 
too many things to excel in all. In his y<3uth his poetry hod boon 
f^poken of in tho sanio breath as TennyH<ur8 ; a few years later and 
ho was nowhere in tho race. IluL though his writings may bo 
au|K‘raodcd or forgotten ivs time gocss on, tbo example of hia pure 
and simplo lifo ronuiius in this volunui for the instruction and 
eiicourogoineiit of all Cbri.'stinii studmfcs. A nobler bjiirit bos 
seldom adorned tho higher places of the Kngli.sh Church ; no truer 
aHvi uo mote genm-taw and pLicahle opponeiil, Ui.on lie will 
resdily bo met witli amidst tho trials of lilV. To bavo known 
and valued Henry Alford will long be a source of hoartlclt satis- 
faction to many others, besides those immcfliato frioials whoso 
naiiio.s iiru linked with his in tliis boautiful and touching Lifo by 
his Widtrtv, 


Jtiri’.KAY’S r»TALT:CT OV Till-: SoTTlir.KX COUNTIKS OP 
SCOTLAND.* 

"Wf L think that we ha ve not for a good while past had anything 
V V to (Jo with tho PLilologifuJ Socii-ty, though wo certainly 
have, laid a g(x)d deal to do with its olNIjoot, tho Early English 
Tx'\X S««cie1y. Hut at any ral(^ wo are well pleased wdlh tho 
> ol ui'.k; of their issui ng which \vt* have iions before us. Mr. Murriiy, 
who Ijiis T.Iifiuly come betorc Ihe \V(0*ltl as one of Iho Ikirly Eng- 
li.sh 'IVm. Siir iety’s editors, Ilms gotxj into his subject thoroiiglily^ 
fully, and .scii-ulilically, ainl, what i.s .s|u'rlillv to bo noticed, wiih- 
OMV the slightest tv-ico of 11alion.1l jn^'judico. There is all the 
ditTcTepce in the world hcLwee.n Mr, Mavrayaudthe ]»eople who 
write l)')ok:j about the diahvt.a of tluur y^woral diptricts by jolting 
down .ms wi)r<l.s whicli would seem strjoi're if they s.iw iLeiii in 
lh(} Tt^lctjra]ih j \M]\\ then inahhig some gin^ss obiuit Dauei 

and Sa.von.i, ]ieibapw nVnil Jews and rinmnoans, Mr. .Murniy, it 
is ])lain, i.s u iviil jdiilohiger, ami he (huM not let his philuhiiry give 
wav to any local point c/f houuui’. His subject is tho dialect of 
tljc h>oiiilievu counties of S(.'otliud, and he brings out with all truth 
and ('leariicss tliat tliat dialect is simply one form of ICiigHsli. If he 
Innl elniseti to add that it is l)to pnrcbt survuiug form of lOnglish, 
we shoulil Icel ju> ('all to argue against him. Ills historical intro- . 
dnclion is one of the clcvire.^t evpodiliou.s that wo ovw stiw of tho 
plain laet.s of lie* ciia(j, eilinological mid Jinguistie. Tho case Ls of 
coiiiv.i a very plain one, hut nalioii.'il prejuclice on tji(3 one imnd,iJiid 
tile confusieii Jirising from tho usi' of aiubiguouii words ou the 
other, have tended to uiakc it hei’in to many lo In* hard to underbtand. 
T(.) any tine who lias the BiiialliMit km>w ledge <'f history or philology, 
thco' is of course no neod to prove that wJnit poplo cunnnonly 
uudemtand by Scotch is really only Northern iMiglish, uml that 
the only true Scotch is the (ladic or Irish, liut th(3re are many 
wln-se minils liave been puzzled eimngh bv tho use of a cunfien'd 
nomenclature to inaku a cleiU' and scicnlillc statemeut like Mr. 
Alurray’.-i very useful. IIo goes Ibrougb Ibo whole thing from 
tbo beginning, fully talring in and fully sotting forth tho r^dations 
of the, three ]iarts of whut is now' calle<l Scotland — tho Ivnglisb, 
the Welsh, aivl the Irish parks -to ono anothor and to Ertghmd. It 
ia no part of hia businosa ns an liistorian of lauguugo to dl'K.uiss the 
daijuH either of the earlier or (d* tho later EdwardvS in their 
political aspetit, but he in no way sliirks them bo ftw as lh(?y bear 
hi» bunjccl. 1 J c records tlio coiiuiienrlation of 924, and adds : — 
xluis early began that tlmoretic n^toguition of the supreiuiicy of 
the Dretwaldtt, or King of England, wliicli ainjllmv Edw'ard tried 
T(*diu^e to practice, and which was only tiually T(Tndiatf’d at 
Bannockburn.’^ Tho cession of iiothinu is broughl out with 0(|ual 
clearness, williout Mr. Murray d(jginfili(’.ally deciding, as ho W'as in 
no way called «)n dogmatically to decide, how fur it belongs to tho 
Wrign of Edgar and how hu* to the reign of Cuut. Tho state of 
Biinga in the eleventh century is well set in llic following 
statement, though wo know of no evidence to tix the exact degroi' 
of kindrud between Malcolm and the house of the Northumbrian 
il^rlst — 


The history of the Scottish kingdom during tho tenth century oxhUnts 
tlio i»fnigg1cM of tw'o clyn.'utle.s, ana of vhi<'h was by inarriago "and exnn- 
fUitl^kv* juoro conooetod w'ith Nk>rtUanibri>‘i« and c<tiirtpd th<j English 
ftUinncc ; t lie other IdontiAorl with the Ntufh-Kast, and luorc cxclu-iivoly 
Loiiic untH Ipnmngt*. ThetWticor native line fi>iind its groat c^t reprtf- 
flcntative in who, ^or the defeat and of IhincNn, ruled over 

the while the Anglo dwtrk ts south of the Korth tomained 

aitai;hcd to the iandly wf It wao mthor a« a king of Lothian, 

Malcolm Ceiuunor, son of Diinriin kmI iho 
Nortlum.brian of an Anglo-Saxon army, over- 

tlirrw MrtcbeiU and recoverod enwn (»f his ftihcrs. 

Lit ter on In his introda otion, Mr, Murray gives a good many 
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exiimphjs of the confusion which has been inado, boUi m 
general ions and tjiiiie lately, through rteople not undt^tandiag 
that what they are in iho habit of calhng Scotch is wntply the 
Norliicni English, tbo natural languago of the whole eotintry from 
iho Trent to tho Forth, lie lolls of iho vagaries of the 
iiK^ulrors who ** assorted fur the Scotch an origin indoiwmlent 0i 
tho Anglo-Saxon, which has Ixxm vai'icu-’l;’ sought (ana found) in 
tho Pu'tish (whatever that might be), the Norwegian, the ^ Suio- 
Hothic’ — anywhero indited ratluir than in the old Angle or 
Northern English of Lothian or Xoiihunibria.” He then g.>c 3 on 
to toll jihout men of education, botli .English and Scotch, who 
could liui imdenit/ind how tho hermit TlicJiurd Hampole could have 
writtou his good Northumbrian — in tlmir eyo.s “Scotch” — in the 
Houtli of Yorkshire, and thought that he niust at any rat(j have 
lieeii a Scotchman settled there. Tfo tells ftl:*f7 of a learned S(U)tch 
judge who gav(^ judgment in thi.*! sort on 1 bo Prick<\ of O/ywciV ^Tcc— * 
“You call it Early English, but it is neilhi.’.r fnoronor Icsa tlian 
In'tmd Scots'' Ho allows, on the otln^r hand, that, down to the 
fifteenth fwnhiry, iho most patTi(jtic and En;.di?.h-lMiting Si'ottish 
W'rilcrH, Jl;irl)i.>iir, Bliinl Tlarrv, and iho rest, never thought of 
calling tho langmigo in wdiicli thtjy WTi.te by anything but ita 
natural name EntjtiAh. lu thnso (laysfUclic was called SetMish^ 
but ns, from ihty fifteenth coufcurj'^ ouwanis, English biigaii to be 
called Scottish, so Scottish Ix'gan to he called Icish. a namo 
again.-l which iIuto is of cour.s7« nothing tr» be Hiiid. Ino change 
in the us(} of tho nanioa is nothing to l>c woti Jcml at. An tho 
I lOnglish of Lothian, under the name of »Scotn, Iw^camo pulitically 
I quite separate from the kingdom of England --aa the diircrence, 

I became more and more marked between their dialrct of J-vugliiih 
I the diabii^t which formed the conrllv and claasioal diolwt of 
S*‘otland, and that other diah*ci of Enrii^'h which foriued tho 
courtly and classical hingiiago of Englaiui - it i.<v in no way to bo 
woudJriHl at if Lhej' b(*gan to apply tlie iScottish name willi which 
they werti so familiar in every other way U) their lang^uige, aa 
wi-fi as to everything else that beloivji*d to iJiein, AVhc.n John 
Forduu said that two languages were sjioKou in Scotland, “ Si'otica 
et Teiitonica,’* tho i^xpreasion imwks the tmnsiiion Btago. Patricit-ic 
Scotsmen wt're beginning to dwliko o-dling tiicir language Kugliah: 

HO Fordiin cal hill it by u mmio which won at ouecs vaguei* and had 
a grander sound. 

Mr. .Murmv pavesufta map, in which haftarefiilly shows the present 
lanindiirks <k Cidticand 'li.ulonhi speech in modoYH Scotland, and 
further marks Iho extent of the several dialects of each. Thu 
(Jeltic area w si ill, in geographical extent, jsligbtly the larger of tho 
two, though wo tkhhI hardly say tliat popiilatiou would toll quite 
anoiiier fetory from that which is* told by ncpiaro miledtnmLin 
order not to be unfair to the declining spcccli, jilr. '■ 

has marked as Haclic every district wh(3re oriy Hnelic is really 
Bnoken by any portion of Die really native inhabitatitr», even 
though English be the spi«(^ch of tlio inajoritv. Thia distinction 
needs to bo carefully drawn, beoausii then.' are pbci-jf— tin* great 
towns, for instarKso— whore <lu-re is a certain proportion of 
H;w‘lic-speiiking inimigmnts. Mut while wo .‘<peak of (ilaelic (iB 
tho deidiniug tongue, wo must not forger that there are dis- 
tricts in whi(di it has bhown itself as a conqueror, having, for 
instimee, wlmlly driven out the hingmige of^ tho Scandinavioji 
s^dllcrfl on the Westeni coasts and islands. 'I'lio (caelic lie dividea 
into throe dialoi'tH — Non hern, (.'rntjuJ, and Soul h-WV.stcrn— the 
third uf which miis a lihh* way <»n to tlic eojist of Jrchvnd, opposito 
(Jfintire, This last; district is, it seems, graduttlly lcp.«eniiig; but 
within it tho coiinexioii botwtnm the t hudie language, as spoken in 
Ireland aud in llritain, rises from clo**!? Iriiidmd to alwolute identity. 
Of English dialecta in nuHlorn Seotlaml Mr. Mun*ay recugnizes 
eight, which he arrange-s in lliree gniu])S. ITjo diah-ct with which 
he is mure iioitindialely concfaned Is what ho caUb that of tbo 
Suutlu'rn counties, “including Aunandale, Eslrdalo, Teviotdftle, 
and Ett.rick h’orcst.” This i» the puv(;st and most unmixotl 
old Northumbrian: liecimse. it ivmaiiied a purely local opeoch, 
wliilo ilio dialect of Lothian and Eile t»ec.iaue tho courtly 
and cks.rical iy[»o of Scottish- F'nglisl). In both thei-.e clibtricta 
tho Nortliiiiubrian has I ho ground all to iis/df, and overywhoru 
fiouth of tho Eorth it has had it to itself over siuoo the sixth 
century. This district of course aasw’crs to, uiid i.s in &ct a con- 
tinualion of, iho i^rt'at region of Central aud I'kustern England 
from which tho llrit<ni.s nltopdluT vani.^hed. But ns, all along the 
Wc.st4^m aid© of Englainl, wo have a grr;ii«*r or Kraitller area whore 
the Briti fill langmigH 1 ms givi*n way to ihe Englisii without a 
complete dis]>liiceiueiit of British iiopulaiion, so the same 
thing irt to be seen in Scot laud. Tlm.s English k the uni- 
versal tongue uf Scotland south of the Eirlh«* of Clyde 
and Forth. But while, in the easiem li.alf of tliis district, 
as in Ocnlrid and Ikatorn Enghuid, Engliiiih is in the eirictt'St 
8en.v» at home, in the We.stern half it has, ds in ( Joruwall 
and in a hinro irart of WalcH, «iini»ly displaced Celtic diulccts, 
British in ClydoAdalo, Gaol ic in Calloway. Here the Celtic lan- 
guages have wholly vftni.shed, but m>t without giving a certain 
tinge in urominciat ion and tho like to the English spolc^n w ithin 
them. {Still more then iu tho North-East, where KngKsh is naily 
encroaching on i hielic, the Oclts who adopt Engliri> do m>t adopt 
it without modifying it in sonit* slight d^greis ^Djc Norl^Tii aiid 
Western dialtjcts'are iu this wav distinguished ih>in the ubfiolirtely 
unmixod English of the Souih-Kost'— absolutely uiiniixt?d, we mean, 
far os any tiring bonro^ved from Chdtio neighbours k tNUiccniod. 

In thfi North-East Jtfr. Murray seems rather unwillingly to 
admit a Snandinaviaa elemcmt also f but he is wiaedy on his guard 
againat that exaggerated belief in Scandinavian inn’ucnccB, oither 
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in England or Scotland, which at one time was in fashion. We 
may aurcly look for some Scandinavian element in tho North and 
North-liwt, but it abould ha always reniemberod that Lothirui, 
like luodom North uiiiht>rlftnd iind the hiahupric of Durham, 
beJongs to that part of old NorthimilxTlond in wliich the Danes j 
did not Bottle. Tboro ia no more reason to look for any Danisli ^ 
element between tho Tcea and the Fortli than to l(u)k for it 
Bouth-weat of Watling Street. Tho difterenco hetwoon the 
Bovonil forms of English spoko-n in Scotland woina st ill to he very 
coiieiderablo, eBpechilly in tho matter of proiimiciatiun. Jji Ihii 
hiBt Mr. Murray — who ia a flisciplo «f Mr. and, ns such, 

ho Bomotimes gets into distinctions too delicate f*>r us — marks oil* 
with great care tlie dilferoncoB to ho heard in distinct and Si iue- 
tiniee very small diutrietB — differences which Bomctiniosnmke nntives 
of other parta of Sct»tland altogether misconceive the meanin^ra of 
whole seatenccB. 'Of thi» hist Mr. Murray gives some amusing 
instances. Thus ho mentions a small district of llenv ickshire 
where dh in rheMCj for instance, is soundt^l as sZi, and whore, 
if wo rightly understand Mr. Murray, men talk neither of tlie kirk 
nor tho church, but of the sfiunh. 

Of tho pur(?ly English difltriclB, c^irKJciRlly of that which la the 
immodiato euhicet of Lis book, Mr. Murray remarks that, both in 
its retention oi old foruia and in its adiipLatiou of new, tlie dialect 
K^ars tho charochv of a language which nan, so to speak, lived hy it- 
self and has not been influenced by other tongues : — 

T1»0 diidect of the Southem nMintit-s of Sc'ollatul ia, aa we have a«*cn, lUs- 
tinguiehed by it.<i pnmeiKvis f<i dcvelo]) dijihthon^'a out of vuwtli tvhirh wore 
originally simplo in Anglo-Saxon, and wtiicli remain simple m (‘iher 
Scottish dialect^V; while, tie* otluT hand, it retains a (H‘rie4V of grmnniaticid 
diatinotiona choraeit rislie (if the (dd North-Angle speceh whicli the others 
have dropped, prohahly in indlatioii of the Firseh, Pictisli, or liritish idioms 
which prec«dc(i them. These fiu*ts indicate that the Teutonic sjieeeh luu» in 
this district conic less into jv^aceful contact with pre-e,xi\'lent lungiuiges, and 
thus yielded lo&s to tlieir iutluen 'C‘ than the same diuhv^t further we.st und 
north, and tliat, having Ix^m longer estahlihbcd on the soil, it has, in its 
system of ooiinds, received a fuller phonetic development here than else- 
where. 

On the othtjT hand, in Iho disf riots which answer to Cornwall, 
w'hero English has siippianted Gaelic or Welsh, whore tho speech 
is English hut w^hero the l<»cjil noiiicnclatiire ia (jeltic, wo iho 
way in which tho extinct langiuvgo has influenced its succcpsor. 
This comes out in eoine pointu of proniiuciation and other details, 
and it ia marked in another wav m the local nomenclature of the 
Galwegian distriot to tho South- West. In tlie FTa''ljsh diatrici the 
Rurnames aro of the Banuj clnss as tlioso in Englaml, i ho patronymic 
being forme<l by adding atm to the Christian name, whether “f 
English, Norman, or Hebrew origin. In the puridv (hielic. cMnmlrY 
tho Gttolio Mws is pi\' fixed to names Gaelic oy origin or by form, 
the Galwegian ilistrict tho Mac in jindixed to nain»?s of 
tho English cIubh. Wilson, ^lacdoiiald, Macwuliaru, ore fair speci- 
mens m the three classes of iiomenchiture, Mr. Murray d<M‘s not 
t<»ll us tho exact geographical limit of tho class of nama** w hich is 
tho coiivorse of Die Galweg’ian, uauics where the Teutonic 
landing is added to the Ocltic prionomen, as in Donaldson and 
Ftn^son, 

Wo have made our remarks chiefly on the more general part of 
Mr, Murrav's book. But wo never aiw a hook on a loc4d subject 
go more thoroughly or Bcientitically into its (uvn Bubjw't. We 
should Mko to kn(»w something more about tho Slogan of the town 
of Ilawio, which is given us “ Tyr-ibus ye Tvr yo < )din,” which is 
explained ns goinl North /Vugliau. “ I'yT Imeli ua, je Tyr ;^e Odin.” 
N('W Odin, and Tyr too, are Scandinaviau forms', if tho Slogan 
hod really been band'*d down fnmi the limes of North Aiiglinn 
hnatlicndom, we should rather have expecUnl to find the gods 
bearing their English names of Tiw' and Woden. 

In one or two placcB wo have 1 hj**u a litth.* amazed to henr Mr. 
Murray talking aoout •* Scrai-Saxou.*’ We had really thought that 
tiiat decaying tribe had been so thoroughly rut otV that ov4‘n Mr. 
Fumivall had for Romu while shrunk from the perilous houuiix of 
their Ealdormanship. 


AMKrwICAN JOURNALISM,* 

M r. HUDSON has thought it ncccsaary, 'with a vitjw' perhaps 
to raise the minda of his readers t(» a proper pitch of awe 
and admiration, to preface his history of Ameibjan jouriiali.^ni 
with a collection of reinarkH innde W various eminent men, from 
Mr. Anthony 'frollopo to Napoleon I. and Mr. IT. W. Beocher, on 
tho inilttenco and value of the proas. One of Mr. 'iVol lope's 
characterSi it seeiiiB, him somewhere observed that the editor of 
Jupiter is of much more consequence than the Eord Chancellor. 
Thomaa Jofforson declared that he would rather live in u country 
with newspapers and without a government than in n country 
with a governmoQt and without newapHp(3rs ; but it may 
doubted whether Mr. Jeiferson, if ho had survived to this day, 
would reallv have thought that the opportunity of perusing any 
number of fcur-cent broad BbcctBwa.s a Builicient coinpensatiou for 
having to endure tho rapacious tyranny of New York Bings, 
or the anarchy of Louisiamv Those who are familiar ■with some 
aspects of American journalism may ponsibly ho disposed to agree 
with Mr. Wendell Phillins in thinking it “ a inoiuentoiis, a fearful 
truth, tlmi the million.^ have no literature, no school, and almost 
uo pulpit, but the press; not one man in Ion rends books, 
hut everyone, except the very few helpless p^qr, poiKuns hiiu- 

* Jout'mUUm ia IA« Vnited Siate^t from 1690 to 1872. By FrcUsric 
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self every day with a newspaper.*' More recently we find the 
Bishep of Wostorn Now York asserting that «the Press b 
King,* and asking, «if journalism is so powerful, who Bhnll 
savo us from such journalism os mode the Commune posaiblo * 
in Paris ? '* Wtien Mr, Henry Ward Beecher says that “ ia ^ 
our day newspapers keep pace with history and record it,*" he 
flcurcely does justice to the enterprise of some of the journalists of 
his own country, who, not content with keeping pace with history, 
occasionally purcced in outstripping its slow and commonplaco 
movomiiuts. Another of Mr. Beecher’s profound reflections ia 
that “ in the I Ini ted Stales every worthy citizen roods a m^wspaper, 
and owns tlio pap*.*r be reads,” and the sense of ownership goes 
prihaps Hoinewhat beyond tho poBscsBion of the shoot which has 
jihst been purchased. Tho position of a journalist in a democratio 
society is not very (fifl'erout from that of tho court fool of another 
criod. His relations with his master are intimate and confidential ; 
e enjoys the einolinnonts and privileges of a favourite, and hia 
tt'inguo has also consiilornble license ; now and then ho can slip in 
a ttharp word or two even about tho great man himself, and to the 
great man's face ; hut ho must ho wary how ho mixes criticism 
with flattery ; his first obligation is to please, to humour, to amuse ; 
and hti must lake care to follow his master’s moods, and always to 
jump to till* right tune. There is no country in the world in 
w'hich the press tills so conspicuous and, in its way, so powerful a 
po.dtion IIS in Iho ITnitod States. There is a vast mimbt.T of 
iiewspiqxTs ; they have, an enormous circulation, and are eagerly 
read; and journalists hold prominent rank among public men, end 
ofttui obtain oflicinl appointments of much dignity. And yet it ia 
impoHflihle not to see that, na a class, journalists in America are 
not treated with genuine rexpect and consideraDon. Some- 
thing of cont.empt mingle-s with the patronage bestowed on them. 
Their engernos.^ to fall in with the popular mood and to pander to 
the paM.suuis and prejudices of tJio hour is too evident, and 
servility degrades their eH'orta to please. As a rule, an American 
goes to a newspaper, not tor sober counsel or accurate information, 
hut for mere amnsement and excitement, just as a weary prince 
might tuni to a smart stoi*} teller. No doubt there are oxrep- 
tioiifl, and tho gallant stand which wiw made by tlie New York 
TimcH agniuat tlie sconndrcUsm of a paramount faction who.so 
misdi}od.s the other iiowspapera did tlieir best to screen and 
palliato will ho remembered as an instance of honourable and 
courageou.s independence. .lourimls of this class are, however, by 
no meiins common, and tin*, familiar typo of jnurnali.sm would 
seem, uiifurtiinalely, to be Btill that of tho New York Htrald, 

“Of all the new.spiipers published in tho United States, very 
few comparatively,” says Mr. Hudson, “live half a ct*iitiiry. 
While the prcf^s i.s ever exi.^'ting, cv«*r increasing in number and 
power, individual newspapers are begun, Ibrivo for a time, eroato 
a scii.sation, posse.ss an iiillueiice, and tlien disappear.” Thoro aro 
not fifty papers, it appears, in the country over fifty years old, and 
of these nut a dozen are known beyond their own States. “ Is not 
this a curious fact r* ” Mr. Hudson a.sks; and perh.aps it is a fact 
vrbich is not without ita Biguificance. According to the latest 
returns — those for 1870—574 daily papers were in course of 
publication in the United States. There were also 107 papers 
pnbli.shed three times a week, 115 iwico a we*k, and 4,205 
weekly publicalions. Tim circulation of the daily papers for tnu 
ye.ar whs in round numbers 800,000,000, of the 'weeklies 
600,000,000, while the af-gro'^ato isBue of all tho political and 
literary periodicals of the country was over 1,500,000,000 
ciqiies. Tho nninber of Tuiwspapera and other periodicals 
hiia more than doubled since 1850, and represents for tho 
most part a I'resli and recent growth. Tho oldest existing 
newhiiiiper in the country ia tho PortsmoiUh (N. 11 .) Gazette, 
whiefi dates from 1756, and tho nex^oldest Die Newport (U. 1 .) 
.1/m’to7/, wliich was started two years later. 'I'he earliest news- 
pnpcT sheet printed in America appears to have been Harris's 
Publick Orvurroticcs (Boston, 1690), which was intended to bo 
published monthly, but of which only ono iiuiiibrr was ever 
issued. Mr. Harris in his nrospectus stated that one of his objects 
was that “ something inigiit ho done, towards the curing, or at 
least the charming, of the snirit of lying which prevails among 
us”; iherefure nothing would be published except what ho bad 
reason to believo to bo true, and if any material mistake was 
conimitled, it would be corrected in tho next number of the paper. 
And, further, Mn Harris undertook that if any well-minded 
Persians would trace out the nuino of the “ first raiser ” of any 
liilae and malicious report, ho would expose the oflendcr’s name in 
liis pages, “ It is Buppoijod,” ho said, “ that none will dislike this 
proposal but such as intend to bo guilty of bo villKinous a crime.’' 
li does not seem to Lave occurred to Mr. Harris that his “pro- 
posal ” might be turned to account by the very clasR against '<i’hoin 
it was supposed to be directed. It is iiitorestiug to know that tho 
first newspaper in America WM ' xpressly started with a view to 
baffle andf counteract the spirit of lying. Mr. Hanis’s oxcolldttt 
intentions, however, failed to satisfy the authorities. IIo had dared 
to touch on qursliuns of civil government and military matters^ 
and Ills first inmiber was accused of containing “ reflectionn of a 
very high nature.” *So it was ordereMl that it should ho not only 
a first number but a last, and was instantly auppreased. The 
explanation of this summary proceeding is to bw found probably 
not 80 much in the contents of the ])a^r as in the character of 
the publisher, who had been known before he left England 
as a “ brisk nssertor of English liberties,” having indeed 
published a book with that very name, and undergone fine 
Aud impriaomuent. lu 1 704 appeared tho Boston News Letter ^ 
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which WM fitiirted by Campbell, the postmaster, aod eleyen 
joars afterwards the iBoHon OazSiet the speculalioa of another 
postmaster, who replaced Campbell, I pity the readers of 
the new paper/* said Oampboil ; ** its sheets smell stronger of'beer 
than of midnight oil. It is not fit rending for people.” .It would 
eeom that the personal feuds of American editors ore an old 
, Ushion. In 1721 the Franklins brought out their New EntjU^d 
Cmrant, whien, according to precedent, sneered at CanipbelVs 
print as ^^a dull vehicle of intelligence,” and another paper war 
iiegan. Ilonjainin Franklin, after having worked in composing 
the typos and printing (dF the sheets of the Courmt^ was employed 
to carry the paiHU’ to snhscribcrs. Ho also wrote articles for it, 
uiiLiiown to his brother, disguising hi.H handwriting, and slipping 
his contributions at night under tlio door ot‘ the .printing otlice. 
The elder Franklin was imprisoned for au alleged libel on the 
A.sseiubly, and the was also denounced bylho Mathers 

for having iusiimatcd that “if the Ministers of Ood approve a 
thing, it is u sign it is of the Devil,” “ wliicli,” said increase 
Mather, “ is a horrid thing to bo related.” 1 fe was afraid that, 
if the Government did not int«*rfero, soiuo awful judgment woiihl 
conic upon the land, lii 1728 Heiijamin i'rankliti established the 
Emnsijleanin (Jawtte^ which he managed for Ihirty-iivo years. 
Jie was bold and outspoken, and frequently in hot water. 
“My friends,” he once said to aoino of his opponents, “any 
one who can subsist upon sawdust pudding and water, as I can, 
needs no man's patronage.’* Tlie spread of revolulionary feel- 
ing gave an impulse to journalism, and towards the middle of 
the last century a number of new jouniiils were established. 
In 1760 the JioUon which had been started live years, 

before, appeared with a new device. Dritannia was struck out, 
and Minerva suhsliUited. The goddess held in her left hand a 
spear surmounted by a Cap of Liberty, while with her other hand 
fiiie released a caged bird which flow tow'ards the I’reo of Liberty. 
This was ten years biiforo the Boston massacre, and fiftcim ycar.s 
before the tight at Concord. The (lovernment had its own organs, 
but the populace had a ready way of answering their arguments. 
The ollico of tho lioyal (razetteer was destroyed, and the publisher 
of the Boston Chrimiok was driven from the county. Incidentally wo 
come upon the etymology of tho word “ gerrymandering,** mean- 
ing the niTange.meiit of constituencies with a view to party votes. 
■Clovornor (.lorry of Massarhusotts had been engiigcd in this work 
in iSil, and some one likened tho shapo of the districts he hud 
marked ofl* on the map to a salamander. “ Call it Gerrymander/* 
>said another, and so the word passed into current use. Tho first 
daily newspaper in the United Slates was the Aniei'icnn Duiiy 
Adrertmr, It was published in I^iiladelphia in 1787 by Benjamin 
Fmnkliii Bache, a nephew of Benjamin Franklin. 1 'here were 
then only thirty-beveii newspapers of all kinds. In 183c there 
were 1,258 daily, souii- weekly, and weekly papers; and though, 
as Mr. Hudson points out, Aiuorican journals are apt to bo short- 
lived, the fertility of tho press is unabated. 

One of the most striking features in the history of American 
newspapers is the danger to which those connected with th«;m are 
exposud whei) they oltend the public. In 1789 a hand of armed 
Fedorals took possession of the ollice of tho Aurora in I'hiladelpbia, 

• and heat tho editor and Ids son within an inch of their lives. 
During the war of 1812-15 between England and tho United 
States, tho mob twice dciiiolishud the (dlices of the Baltimore 
RupMicaHj which was op^iofied to the continuance of the war. In 
more recent days, Cohuiel Webb, the editor of tho New York 
Courur, found it necessary to bring his West Voint education 
into practice ; he turned his building into a fortress, armed his 
porters, editors, clerks, printers, and friends, and quietly waited 
an attack. The mob inarched down Wail Stnjct prepared to 
demolish the establishmont. Thoy halted before it, but all 
within was still and silent. T*ho mob w'as packed in a narrow 
street expecting the signal to begin the assault, when some one 
told them of Webb’s preparations. In a short time the street was 
empty. During the “ draft riots** of i86j tlie olfico of the New 
York Tnbune was surrounded by a mob of live thousand people, 
some of whom had got within tho walls, and had begun to set it 
on lire, but the courage of the police and a timely scare drove 
off tho rioters. Mr. Hudson's page.s are also enlivened by historical 
nolos on the duels of editors. Tho Vieksbury (Mass.) Sentinel is 
supposed to have been associated with the greatest numbers of 
duels. Oue of its editors, Dr. Hagan, fought several duels in con- 
sequence of a controversy about cotton. He had also desperate 
eucoimters in tho streets wifh a rival editor, which ended in a 
duel. Afterwards he “became involved in more rencontres in 
the public thoroughfares, but he gave up the practice of con- 
stantly carrying arms.” Ho was himself killed in the street by a 
man who took offence at an article rcfiocting on his father. The 
next editor was badly wounded in a duel with “ yagers at fifteen 
paces/’ and his successor a day or two afterwards was attacked in 
^ the street and killed his antagonist. The succeeding editors were 
thus disposed of 

Jamss Eyan killed bv N. E. Hammct of the Whig. Next, one Walter 
llick^, who bad sevoriu rows, and was repeatedly wounded; he wos soon 
hinweif kiilM in Texas. John Lowins was imprisoned for the violcnco 
of his artMlos. f Perhaps he thought the gaol was the safest place to live in.] 
Mr. Jeiikins, his eucoeasor, was kiUed in the etrect by 11. A. (.'rabbe. Clrablie 
was m^rwards murder^ u ^nora. Jb'.C. Jones succeeded Jenkins, but 
e(H>n afterwards drowned himself. 

Most of these encounters occurred some twenty or thirty years 
ago, and of course duels and oasaseinattons are compai-auvclv 
rate now* But xt does not appear that tliey have altogether 


ceased. In 1868 the editor of the .iSbiiMsm QfiMofi o£ Bidb* 
mond was shot at his office door; tho assassin WMu triod 
and acquitted. In 1867 the editor of the FForrsnl^ 

Clipper was shot in the street, and a band of tho Ku-lU^ 
revenged his death by breaking into the gaol where tba 
murderer was confined, smoking him out of Lis Coll, and 
lynching him. In 1870 a Chicago editor was cow-Wddd by 
an F.nglish actreus who felt* aggrieved at his criticism of 
her tierformance, Mr. Hudson describes the^ “ moral war ” 
which broke out in 1840 against tho Ne.uo York Herald, and 
^vea a careful catalogue of the epithets hurled at that iournu and 
its editor. “ Obscene Vagabond,” “ Veteran Blackguard,” 
“ Moral Leprosy,” wore among the mildest of them. However, 
tlio Herald could use strong language too, but Mr. Hudson relates 
an ani^edote to show that it is impossible to use language strong 
enough to produce nny effect on some classes of tho community. 
Gnc ilay the Herald published a slashing article against some 

{ irize-lighters, one of whom afterwards culled at the office in a 
rifiidly way, to say tho “ boys didn’t mind,” “ You news- 
papers,” he said, “ can't use words strong enough to moltd the 
boys heed. 1 lid you ever hear them talk among themselves F They 
mvan business. No paper can publish what they sav. Your article 
is milk and water. The boys won't notice it.” Mr. Hudson does not 
omit to chronicle tho fact that “ interviewing ’* was first intro- 
duced by tho New York Herald, at the time of tho John Brown 
raid in 1859. It may bo noted as an interesting feature in tho 
history of American journalisni that even before the middle of 
tho last century a Cf»uple of newspapers were printed in German 
in I’ennsylvania. Thoro are now, it appears, one huudred 
and forty-two “ superior journals ” in that language in the United 
iStates, some of which have a considerable circulation, and exercise 
Cfiusiderable inlluence. 


KATIIKUINE’S TUIAL.* 

\ 17 E scarcely know “ Holme Leo ” in her present book. Usually 
V V so quiet in her style, she has hero at times fvdopted a certain 
roll and rollick evidently quite foreign to her nature, and baa 
besides fallen into slipshod and the anti-nominative heresy to a 
bewildering extent, it is strange liow a wriier who hitherto has 
* shown an aiipreciahle amount of loyalty to good taste and good 
grammar snould have suffered herself to write such aent^ces 
as “ Kate's daily task.” “ Caino an interruption,” “ Gardener 
was pruning the standard rose-trees that would be ao beautiful 
in summer, looking in at the lower window.*' And “ Kate’s 
mutinous face” may bo p^t^tty-polite for pert, insolent, ill- 
tempered, but it is not English ao much ns translated French ; and 
when “ Bous tries to dissipate Kate’s dolour,” we involuntarih^^.^ 
expect him to say “ By my hollidanie,” or “ I 3 y*re lady,” as 
natural sequence. So when C’olonel Eliot, sjienking of bis* sick 
brother, says, “ Does the young lady fear that wo may withhold 
from our kinsman any succours ho is capable of receiving F ” we 
look for a grave and black-robed leech to enter the sick uian’s 
chamber, not an English doctor sent for by telegram ; and when 
Joyce says, “ The mistress talks that she has a fear upon her,” we 
are inclined to call her Jovoo the bower maiden, or Joyce the 
tirewoman, instead of tho coavontionnl lady’s-maid, house- 
keeper, or nurse — all of which functions sho fuliiilod. Bui 
this odd kind of media; vnl talk is common to all the characters. 
Bous calls Katie “ sweetheart/' which wo imagine to be a vtiry 
rare iippellatiou from a nineteenth-century lover Ui his cousin, 
if oven nis Jitmole, An old woman, speaking of Mrs. Eliot’s former 
beauty, says 

“ Tho inintrcBB is iu a poorly fashion now-n-days, and ^hat a grapd-look- 
ing lody hIio wu« bvfori* you were bom, Mi.4s Kate! Mauy*ii tho time Tve 
said to Joyce, * The inialrHsa \\m nevnr been her own woman ainoe little Misa 
wu burn.* . . . She hud a noble way with her before, aa’ carried her head 
like a queen. Now ehe goea cret'p-iuouso, and her fidture in that shrunken 
sho looks straight up on’ down, like a yard 0’ pump-water,” dec. 

Also, again, we would suggest for future consideration that a 
heart is not “ guaw'pd upon ” by a tooth, however sharp and ma- 
lignant, and that “ without ever setting foot on water is an 
awkward exproasion, only to bo equalleu by “ Kuus was in tho 
enjoyment of his good-natured spirits.” 

The book opens with tho old theme of the rough running of 
true love : — 

A February afternoon. pur[il(! and v»Ty Mtill as it drew towards dusk. 
Rous Lliot made the road lly b ehind liiih on his way to Katherine. And 
for an hour before he .'unie, Kate BtwMl furtive at her winilow, watching. 

For lie it known thut thc»c two were lovers, and that their love was for- 
bidden. 

A swift tall figusc appeared under tho .licaca, Katherine lauchcd to her- 
self, and fli’w downstairs, crying in a joyous voice of wcll-rimubited sur- 
prise : ** 1 do Utlievo that t’ousln Kou* is here 1 ” And, in fact, there my 
lord was ; wanting a wtlcome, but not wanting the coolnosa that con dis- 
pense with it where it is not oflered. 

After tho meeting between the lovers comes the home dinner, 
when Kfaio dresses hcrsolf in a “ sky-blue silk with a trimming of 
fringe, and white camollias in her hair and btmom ” ; and alter the 
diimer comes a talk between Koiis and bis uncle the fequiro, 
short and to the purpose, wherein the latter refu.se8 his consent 
to tho marriage of the young folks on tho plea of cousinship. 

To all appearance, he refuses without much coonce of obedwuw 
from tho lovers. J^us, iu reply to his uncle’s a ssuranco th a t be 

• Katherins's Trial. Bv Uolma liCO, Author of “ Ratbie Brand/’ ‘•Tbs 
Beautiful Alisa Barrington,” &c. London 1 Smith, Elder, & Co. 1973. 
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Ibolievos hw lovo ia quite dieiDtereeted though Kate ifl an hoiiw 
of ho tnwix expocfetions, arwwew sturdily, « T^f wo could 
chMCC plftcea on tbo sptjt, wr, I would havo no wife but Kate. 
^'And I promise you, Rons, that I will nerer marry while 
you are a bachelor/ echoed a brave aweet voice at the doon 
and Kate, sent with a niessagu from her mother, advanced 
into the lijfht of the fire/* After this wo have the pre]>ara- 
tiorn* for a hunt, with lloua "inyink, a perfect dandy, and in exu- 
borant spirits/’ and a riv>ilry in horsenianship between a Miss 
Buxton on Sprite, and Kate on llonnyhelle, wherein the former 
boats. Of course the day entls wdth tho inevitable accident. Was 
thoro ever a hunting scene in a novel that did not result in a 
spill of groaUjr or loss gravity ? This Umo it is only the poor 
Squire who gets damagud ; neither Kate nor Uous, as wo feared in 
the beginning ; and Die elder gcntloiuan’a hurt is trilling iii ithelf, 
though important in its const'quf‘nc<»s. But bow is it tlmt nil the 
names of horses and of places in books soeiii so made up and so 
iinnatuial ? One hunting huly may quite probably call her horse 
Sprite, and another may call licrs Donnybelie j n Slyboots also may 
^‘take hia fences, Mitcham fmees and all, like a bird”; but 
whoiher they are sw^'cning out of sight beyond BenHy Furrows, 
cantering across llolleAy Wold, or craning at these same Mitcham 
fences, horses and men — the country gentlemen, puisons, lawyers, 
and doctors from fcjinejdoton, the market town, with Kobinsiui tlio 
landlord of the .Swan Inn, one of the, best mounted men in the 
field, and ragtag rind bobtail,” in a senhuice by itself, ** in due 
proportion ’* — nll hiok like ljgiiri“j cut (mt of cardboard, and with 
no ULore vitality in them than there is in tlii»Heliu horst s and their 
riders whenswith infant ganibh'rs jdaythe gann‘ of “ Newmarlket ” 
for sugar- plum slaltes, eulJt dbv llolino JiOC* famillarlv gtiodie.s.*’ 
There are certain lliijigs of wdiieh ono can write at second-hand, 
and a hiintingdiedd is ono of tht'iu. 

The author must fi^rgivo us If we tcllthe story and hefray the little 
sacroL of A n/Acrmc’.'* 7 rial. 'The w'ork is .^o slight, tho chfjraet»*rs 
arc HO sketchy, and tho leading cireunistanees oo f<‘W, that we see 
no other way of <Iealiiig with it. It will m)t lake us or eur readers 
long to got to tho end of it, for tlm whole plot ran be put into ii 
very few w'orda. it is simply this. Katherine, w^iio has beeui 
brought up as tho daughter and heiress of Mr. J'lliot of Rently, is 
not his child nt all, but Ibo molherloMs otlnpring of au artist, 
whom Mrs. Mliot and lu^r cnrifldaiili* Joyce luiught t^eventeeii years 
ago from th <5 caretaker, and foisted it on the Squire as his own. 
bw wliat purpoao the hidy committed this crime is not very clear ; 
seeing that luift vs'as fond of Ituus, her hu.sband’s nepliMW and 
heir— The poor Indy loved Uoua better than her girl, ' cava the 
author. ** lie hod been with her, a wilful atuous lit tie boy, 
through those early y> ar.s of disappointmorit when no Kate wuh. 
which accounted for it perhaps — so that why sho .gluiuhl k 

« other cliild, at such a cost and stub a risk, is nmonjr the great 
explained motives wdth which lU'veli.sta deal. The intcr'.‘.«'t 
of tho tulo is centred, first in the deci^fiou of Kathoriue's hrlher, 
when sho finda him, as to whether ho will claim and retain 
her, or leave her to her old life and the people who havo been 
fiO long her true, if n(jt real, parents ; secondly, in tho dendsion of 
Colonel Eliot, the Squiro’a brother and Kouh’s father, as to tho 
mandage of tho two young poo]>le. Wo longer cousins, the Squire’s 
objections have fallen to tho ground ; but not being exactly 
oqufUs, the ColimeTs aro in full ibreo. However, -'very body is 
Bupramoly amiable ; and even the Colonel, who seiuiis at lirsl in- 
clined to play the part of a Bengal tiger, nud make hiinRulf dis- 
appreoable, comes round beforo loo late, iind fiive.s his consent and 
IdoHfling with the re>t. John Fenwiek, Kate’s father, having 
married again, and being but a poor man painting for dear life at 
Itavenn.a, thinking wLsely enough that bih bonds w’oro as full as 
they need bo with his present wife and thT<»o children, decdiucj.*^ io 
interfera with Katio and her arrangements; and beyund a good- 
natured liking and some artist ic. admiration fi»r tho sirango daugh- 
ter BO oddly brought to life again, Imaeems to have cured but little 
for the adventure. The sketch of the artist in his Italian home, 
simple, poor, all’eclionaU^, and cultivated, is very well d(jiio jilto- 
getber; and tho contnest between Katie’s nervous excitement and 
somewhat exaggerated sentiraonl and his coolne.ss when thL 7 
first meet is natural enou;jh. Tho description <if liiin as he 
appears when entering the “Uolden Eaglo,” whither Mrs. Kliothas 
sent for him to come, roads like a personal sketch : — 
n« haltctl half a minute in the d<M)r\v’ay. if he tlioiiglit thorc* must he 
some luintakc — ii little in loose I)rown velvet clothiny,-. a young 

jnA'^ tftUI, with a fine torfheud, u ruddy conqdcxioii darkened by tho -uin, 
tawny hair and luxuriaut beani hoaUerel over his wUiUj waistcoat - 
■n exquisitelv uoat and clean little goutlemaii, as English os if he bail never 
teen out of h^ngland. 

ProeenUy “ Kale ” is spoken of. ** Mr. Fenwick glanced from one 
fx> tho other in virible peridexity. ‘Kato — who is Kalo'f’ bo 
a^od in alow undertone, speaking more to himself than to them.” 
On which he is iuld that she is his own daughter, and Koua goes 
for her; — 

As she enterail tho room .lolui Fonwick stood up, and .<)treU^hcil out his 
bauds to her. Thcro was not light (‘tiough to witnes.<i tho liner shades of 
thehr snotioi), but there was quite Uglit enough for each to know the other 
Sgain. They weru silent for a fuU minute. Kathrriue thought ohe Imd a 
vary young father, ilohn Feu wick thought he had an uinazingly pretty 
dsugator, lUUtib too old for him, so ho said : ** Ah, well, we riuvU be piay- 
IhUowSi that’s all 1 *’ and KatberiUH said/* Yes," with Afiril suu.'>hitic Huh- 
Ittir over bsr Isoc. 

Tbs cloud of her vugariw was di^perscik The neat little bearoed gentle- 
man was not em* arrussod by the Bituatioti. Perhaps he w.q$ vet too 
astouMiod to bo ambarroBsed. “ j see a hkeneos over stmng to be rieuied,’* 
he said, when they woro set down. And Uicn ho waited with aii air of 
defereucs for the poor Squire to speak again. 


Then J^n Fonwick gous away, quite ceatant that things shnidd 
ho as they are; and for hia aext maetjiig with his daughter 
appoints tho chapel whore ho Was wo»lrM» as ^Hhe dayll^t 
hours wore precious.” All this is soher^ unexeitod, aod pmtSly 
told, but tho book is altonether too slight for anytyng to haTs 
much cfiect; and, above all, too much apace is giren to a kind of 
amateur handbook of Venice. We have uRttle bit of 'Mumno and/ 
Htilviati H great glass mauufacture, which is neitlier a picture nor 
iiidtructioQ ; thcii we are tukou to Toroello, where, if Utere had 
been “ goodies ” to buy, Katherine would have bought them for 
the ragged cherubs who bogged of her, and where ^‘Attila’s 
stone chair, standing knee-tUiop in weeds,” and the ** ancient 
church that marks the site of tho first city of refuge built by the 
people who founded ^'cni^•o,” are of course introduced. At the 
Academy w'o have tho pictures, and tho Grimaiil Missid in tho 
Ducal Library has a turn ; the Bcuola di San liocco is somehow 
mode Hub.'^ervient to tho geiierol plan, inasmuch as Kathorinn and 
“Maddio,” her luicient French governesH, Madarao Roussel, an 
lilderly lady with a nice old face,” go thither, to get out of tlio 
way when the Squire is token ill ; and so on. ]3ut we have a 
kind of uneasy feeling (hat w^e aro being treated as children when 
they are ailing, and tiro having iusirucUon administered to us in 
Iho fi»nn of amuBcnmnt, just as they have jalap hidden in 
thoir jam. 

Wo have rarely to lind fault with Holme Leo for an over-lax 
tune either of MenlimoTir. or Hpeech, but Kulhirines Trial Inis ono 
«»r two blomishes which 'wo do not like, and of a kind wo scarcely ex- 
nc(‘kd to lind in any work of oiir pri‘s.ent author. Whatever 
lovers may do in private, and they all do silly things, authors 
should ho as reticent ns ihemselveH, and na discroot as chaperons. 
'They bhould either not allow fumilinriiioa at all, or they should 
not belr.av them. When Madame ItousHel surprises ‘‘ Kate sitting 
on Ron.^’h knee, making him road out of the soino book, and Kato 
only looked rouml and L’aid it wa.s ‘Murray/” wo fancy Unit tlit», 
old Fn;ncli (ionvir^iantc would have nnule some stronger remon- 
Htranco than she did, or tliat the lovers w'ould Jnivo had more 
modesty in her pr(isenc<‘. To bo suro “ Kato mado a foint of 
mo\ ing, but Unus ^dd * Sit still,’ and aho was beautifully obedient.” 
Mo wonder the obi lady said, “ \\t\i English lovers take a great 
deal of liberty.” Wo do not think that nil girls are granted quite 
so much liberty iii Kate, or that lathers and old Indies allow ilu-m 
to wander about a foreign town iilono with their lovers, morning, 
noon, and liierally night; that they may stay out beyond staled 
limes, bo folded in uruiH, and Jvif'sud in company, not only at 
“ guoil night*’ and “good inoriiiug/' but “ cvoii wlien there waa 
no tojcnsiori, when they were hsuijng on tho window sill, feeding 
the pigeon.^*.” I'm* our own part, had we, a pretty, playful, 
nnjliiu»us-fuCLd little girl of st*\t*nLeen, like Kale, to lako caro of, 
we sliould 1)0 \astly more pnrticular than cither Mr. Kliid or 
Madame iioussci ; and with every po.sdible respect for the K<ni3 
of I he occasion, we w'oulcl keep her a lillle closer within btumds, and 
n little nearer under our own eves iLan did they. Neither do vo 
tliink any of t)u' people concerned veiy wise in tho opcn-inoutbtd 
jiildicity they gave to Mrs. Eliot's secret; and tins way in which 
<atc wa.8 married to Rous, by what seems the Squiro’s doath-bed, 
then taken cilf that \rry day alone to Ravenna, by her artist^ 
father John Fenwick, is fiuniy, to say the least of it. On tho 
\^hole, Ihi.s irt not Holme Lee’s mastcrpicco ; and it would not 
take a inout»trou :3 umoniit of geiiiui, lu du immeasurably better. 


FUlCMtUl l.nF.KATIIKE. 

'1 noticed sonm tiiutj ago tbc MrmmrtH and ths 

Manu^crit da rna vhtv, which form the first instalment of 
1 jrmiartino'B posihumoiis woihs ; wa have mm to upeuk of the pub- 
licjaioti of tbo poet’s (.\>ri*ospondci^. The two volumes before 
us ♦•'Cloud from ibe year iSay to they refer Ihiu'cforo to 

Lanmrtiue'i youth, nnd include- Iho leUers which he wrote bcitw^oea 
his depiuture from college and his marriage with Miss Birch. 

We gladly welcome thi.^ intevi'sUng colloetion, because it places 
tho poet in a light altogether new to us. Tho works of hi.s 
matujro age and of his dcjeliniiig yeara-^lhc Mhnoircs 
for instance, cjr the Huamiirn H portrailit-^f^avQ us a kind of 
idealized I auMirtine, very much louehed up for elVect, and in which 
lh‘j iiuihor of Jocdifu appeared us through a prism. Tho Correjpm-^ 
Uanva U, we can clearly nee, tho simple reproduction of nature, and 
we like it all tho liettcr. Wo find tho young man indulging fnioly 
in all the enthusiasm which liberty, love, and generosity can iu- 
epire ; in tho town or in liie country, at Paris, in bis excursions 
thrtn4di Italy and Savoy, ho fnHcinates us by his genuine 
appreciation of all that is ti-uly groat and beautiful. As yem 
roll on, however, tho necessity of settling to somo delinito 
ouiployinent brings down Ijauuirtine for a while from tho sjihere 
of *tho ideal ; ho enters tbo //mv/c^r/u-cfijys, then trie.s to become 
Secretary of Embafisy, and, 'whon cfrtficulties pre.sent themsolves, he .i*- 
fulls, like Jeau-Jacques Koii.« h ;iu, into a fit of melancholy. At the 
same tiiuo ho endeavours toe.MtobU.sh hie reputation os a l^tt^nUeur: 
ho writoa a dramatic poem on the subject erf Saul ; ho prenares a 
political im.gedy tho hero of which is to bo Julius Ccesor ; he even 
ficgins an epic composition entitled Clocig. At last the M^iiatwna 
polititpicnave published, and M. do Lamartine finds himself at once 
fjord Byron’s rival in glory. Hem it is that the second volume of 
the CoiTospondence loaves him. Tho persons to whom these letters 
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sre addrewd do not fom a v^py nulneroiis group } M. Avnion do 
Yincn, M. do Bienassiis, Madllo. do Oanungo are tile priu- 
jUpal ; the warmth of the poet*8 friemlslii}) for thorn i» ho loin^h- 
1 would fain Jniow something about tho perflona who 
^uhl imcpiro such Hentimortts. 'V^'hy does not Madame Valentine 
do i^nurtmo give us at least a few biographical detail# which 
might make us lovo thorn hio 9 This is a <h>Hideratum which wo 
ah^hl like to sue Huppliod in a protace to the HubHoqiient volume.'*. 

The in{'dite» •, publiahed in tho flame flhnpc an the Oorre- 

fipoiidenco, and forming part of the same sorii's, are of very uucqiial 
morit. The tragt?d]o« which we have abovo rcHuTcd are in- 
teroflting chioHy as giving tho early jircuiiiHO of wbot th(i poet was 
to l»o flt‘tor\vardH. The fragments or the ]jooim visions are moni 
remarkable, bocaust'- they introduce us to the schouio of a 
work, two mil ire pnrts of wliieli alono haio lieen left com]ruofe; i 
wo mean Jotrbjn aud La c/nHc (Vun rtiiz/c. As for the inipromptiH 
■and olliurn'Torses collect.t.‘d here, wo think tliey hardly deserved to bo 
handed down to }>f»slority. M. de Tjaprade's glowing preface is at 
the same linio an c7q//c of Iho ^loct, and also an e<pres»ion of 
regret ut 1h« taste of tho prosonf general Ion, whi(!h n<*gloct8 the 
higJier fuid purer sly]e of com j>o»i lion for the tuoretiicious beau- 
tioH of soAftfitiumil writing. 

M. L^^opohl de Oaill.'ird collect .s, under tho title Lpfi fifapei <!« 
Vopinion^^ tho forljiighlly political arlich*s contributed by him 
to tho Corn‘ii}^indnnt Iwitwtvn June 25, 1871, and July 25/1872. 
Ho llnus gives us tho hiatoiT of a year winch will ovct wciipy an 
important phico in the nnuals of j>aru-e; and, whilst horclatts 
tho ovonls of those stirring twelve months, ho shows how tho 
weakness of the Government and the incamcily of the Emperor 
led to tho disasters from whicli his country has so bitlcrlysnllered. 
M. (In (fnillard, imiking himself the iiionllijiieco of ]mbli*c opinion, 
ropresentfl IM. Ttiicrs os adding one more name to the list of sUdes- 
inen <d’geniiiM who have founded tho historical groatni*.MM of Franco. 
This ostiiiiate boars date June 25, 1871 ; one, ^ttnr afterwards, our 
author, agreeing in this respect with <-teiujral (Jhanganiier, tells bis 
readers that Franco is griwlually, inethodhially, and legally drifting 
into ItedicHlism. Such ore the two extreme point* between which 
M. do fhiillard curries ou his political criticisms. Ilia Imok is 
written in a moderate tone, and will bo found very intcroHling. 

M. Fenilh'.t do Coaches, by tho publication of a sixth volume, 
has brought to a close his soiies of letlm’s and docunientR*of 
every kind respecting Ijouirt XVI., Marie AnUiinotte, and Madame 
l^Jisabcth.J We need not ro-open tho sharp controversy which 
this work has occasioued; but wo inav remark that, Bincc the 
attacks of M. GetlVoy aud oiln^r critics, Si. Feuillot de Oonchea has 
been much more cautious in his selection of letters •, and if all the 
previous vohimos equalled in value tho one before as, thoro 
would be little reason for complaint. TJie historical papers 
luTe printed rotor to the yoai’s 1791-1791, atnl they illustrate 
chiefly the trials of the various nieiiihors of the French royal 
family. Notes and explanatory documents abound, am ougal which 
%ve have remarked an iiiterostiug Hcconnt of the diplomatic nego- 
tiations which M, F(‘uillct do (Jonrhes lifirl t«» undortaUo with 
tho view of oblsduiiig leave from the Austrian Government 
to copy certain lei lets preservo<l in the. Vienna Htate Vnper (itlice. 
This volume centaiiis, hc,sid(.'S six fucsimiles of mitogntphs, a 
portmit of the (^,ikv.*u and a drawing by Louis David riqireseuting 
Mario Antoinette on tlio way to the sciitibld. 

The cJicap collection of drumatic work.s published by Me.st»rt». 
llaidictlu & Co. tor the use of scIvooIh § Ciinkniied, up to thtj present 
time, only some of the efttfs-tViruwe of P. Gorneille, Aroliore, and 
ikicinc. ]»iit tho rpjtcHoiro of tho French stage is rich in tnigediea 
and comedies which, though thoy c,aijnot Ia’ placivl <m the same rank 
ns Athalie^ Le Ci{\ or Lc. Misanthrope, arc nevcrllielejss very rcuiai’k- 
ttblc, and dcservo to bo studiod. A selection from the plny-s of 
Voltairc, Ilcgnard, DostouchlB, and Bcaumaruhius fihould, in our opi- 
nion, form an osstmlial part ot any series of hVonch ckissics ; and new 
editions of comedies such as Ise (rrondeur.Le LdgafttirenniverseJ^tiXi^ 
La Mtitromumc. would soon be very popular, liy way of Rlarting in 
that direction, Me^ssrs. ITachotte have issued a reprint of L'avocat 
Pafelin, one of tho most amusing speriimma of tho'Ftench 
mediicval stage, revised and niodomizcd by Hnieys. This play is 
followed hv several long o.xtracts from tlni original farce, and 
illualrated Iby phort notes, gTamuiatical and historical. 

M. rolletan II is very angry with tho Cons-malive party ; ho 
accuses them of cowiu-dice, of soHishness, of hetniving at tho 
elovonth hour those to whom limy had given their allegiance, and 
of Kung the champions of nil desperate caitsoa. lie writos with 
such warmth, and his stylo is so auimatod, that many readers will 
no doubt bo won over to his views, notwithstanding tbo unsound- 
ness of some of his arguments. Ho awards all due praise to the 
English Conservatives, and fmda in that very panogyric a fjx’sh 
iiiotivo for attacking thoao who in France have ondeavui^jpd to 
caiiy out the same flyslem of policy. A little reKoction might 
have taught h^im, tliat the historic^ uutocodents of tho two countries, 
differing so widely as they do from oach othes', must necassarily affect 
the attitude of political parties, and that the French Consorvativcw 
upon to follow a courso of action which 
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elsewhere would bo impossible. M* * * § Ponetan bofc^ the idea 

that on the other uide of tho Oliannel the EjraofoQe, ohould be 10^ 
garded by many persone as existing onlv on eufmranoe 5 and in older 
to show the duty of establiehing it defimtivoly, be deataribes the 
variouH political opinions which now divide hie coiuriTy, taking 
Joseph ae Muistre, Taitnnienuais, Bdriuiger, and Lamartine os iho 
incarnationfl of Olcricalism, Retionalisni, Oaesarwm, and Bemib- 
lic^ani'sm respectively. ThoHO four portraitn aro Inrilliantly skotCned, 
but it would be easy to ralne obtociiuc' on the score of liJreness; 
and ne fi»r tho epilogue, is M. Pcdletau ipiite sure that all French 
Ecpuhiictitis understand tho liopublic in the sarao sense as he does 
hiiiiRclff 

The (iausi^ of materialism * has beau pleaded so often lately in 
Franco, and wdtli Biwdi apparent buc<'».‘m>«, that a work writtim fwmi 
thy o.xtn}tne idealisLic |Kjint of view is quite a novelty.* M, l^aul 
Kihot gin«s aiiiiost beyond Bishop lk*rkeley, and nmiutairis that 
wo know ii>>s()luto]y ii()t.hing of the outor world. Form, colour, 
sound, di.siance, all tho qualities which bfiloii;i' to matter, are, h(» 
wiys, mere inodilications of our own tlnmght, and it is our 
own iiuiivicluality that wo iimi in the vaibius objects brought 
unth?r the cognizance of our Sfuscs. It fljllows from this h\ po- 
tliesis that tho limiis of physical Hciciicts are extruiuely narrow, 
aud that we are iu perfect }gn4)rauro of the fiiudamental law's 
upeu which that pcioni'o rests. On tho c(mlrarv, as he contends, 
if wo .study our rouI, W'e find ourselves iunuedinielv in A world 
every part of which we can readily exploiiq aud the farts we thus 
maJu'er enable xia to lay dawn a net of rulers, or laws, iudi»puiab.le 
in tiiclr character, univtir.mlly applicable, and enutaining, if vve 
niiiv HO Siiy, the whole formula of life. AJ. Jtibot’.R iuientiuiw cro 
pmiM-worthv, and he lias done go<id scuvico in o.viTosing the 
sojdiismM of materialist writerHj hut his own Rystom, like tluil 
of Bishop Beikelcy, is open tf) much criticism, and he falls into tlu^ 
error of tfiking for gi*anted certain prepo.d turns wdiioh require 
dovnonstmiieu, and which, wc thiiili, cannot bo clearly priuiwl. 
lie is right, h»-'Wever, w'hen he sflys in liis prcfficc that discussioLS 
hearing upon the exinttuice of t led and the iHiim^rtality of tho iwul 
ate never cuit of place. AVhutever the .scdtuitilie observors who 
shave M. Auguste C^>mte/a views may say, the sludy of phezionienn 
is not hulTicicut to satisfy man’s intelhiclual eritviugs. 

M. Lau gel’s book on llngland t oue of the Wst we have rood 
for a long time on the subject, and tve bavo no hesitation in' 
preferring it to tho amusing ^olulne of M. Taint*, Ue knows 
our couiiUy more thoroughly, and a long rosidcn<*e nniongst us 1ms 
ODublod hun to acquire that acciimte acquaintance willi^En^lij'li 
institutions and manners which 11 few inonUis’ vi.sit canimvov 
impart even to thi‘ most Hagn*’iouH obsewor. For a suw/rlxcial 
foit‘igner, and more esp(*cially fora bVonchiaan, thrj political groat- 
ue-;s and appanuit stability <»f Ltnglttiicl at the jirc^ont lime i'o nn ^ 
a fliijgttlar problem. I low is it that, whilat tbo whole of 
convul.sod by jvvolutiona, (Treat Jiritain alone beeuiB to w^euther 
the «toru3, nn«l to ad\ance nloiulily on the roa«f of necessoiy ruftu'uis 
without being every now ttn«l then Htopj)ird by r-ivil worP Af. 
Tjjiiigel tbKl.s the »ohition of the problem in the welding together 
of the race.s w hich have nnulo up the J’ngliah pecqde, ami in the 
religion which the majovity hiu* adopted. 'Die (‘eltic lighthoirtej-. 
ness and the Teutonic *G)nitalily," mixtAl sous to Ibnn a happy 
ijqnilihrianu Juive, on the one hand, conciuTed to form a uiition who.M* 
eU'ong e«)niiuaii sense is happily tempored by itiinginatum and the 
epirit of oiiteiq)rjse ; whilst, on tho other, PruUN:itenti.sm has taiqjht 
the l^nglish that tJjo conquest of lloaven is not tho only one wduch 
dofMjrv«i.s tho efforta of human activity. Tho spirit ol tho Itefor- 
iiiHtion” — wo quote M. Luugol — ^GJrivcfl man into life, not as n 
victim, but ns a wannor, , . , The be.st, tho holiest, according 

to tho hpirit of the Kefonnation. are, or should boi likowisu the 
fltT4>ngc5St, the most skilful, the uapuiesl*, lot u» say pTainly, tho 
richest.*^ This curiouH definition of Protestant ism, as a ready and 
convenient scheme for making momw and for getting on in life, 
recalls a famous ex-Ohaiicellor’s gratonil recognitujin of tho tenipcanl 
blessings which he owed to the Christian religion. 

After a series of journo's through Turkey L which have ex- 
tended over eight years, M. Albert Duniout pnbli.sli<is tlio results 
of hin ob»cr\iitioB8. TTio Turks, Iho Albancse, llio Slavonians, 
and tho Groclu}, are tho four races settled in the peniusula 
of tho Balkhau; our author describtts their mural and political 
condition, and endoavourpi to show Jiow far the good qualituw 
whicli flistinguish them counterbalfinco and explain thoir fiiulis. 
His book ifl full of interesting details on nationalities with 
which w'c are very imperfijctly aiiquaintcd j the Bulgarians, for ox- 
ample, whoso antipathy to tho Oreelis is one of the most curious 
expressiona of tlio spirit of Panslavism. If wo may beliovo tho 
Agratu nowsjfMJpors, classical civilization was in no whi\t- 

evor tho work of the llolleues ; tho follow-citizciw iff Tfiucydides, 
IlemosthenoH, aud Plato merely imparted to other races tho iwauty 
of their language, and the share generally ascribed to tho Grooks 
in the history of tho world belongs to tho Slavonian peonlc. 

Tho history of the French s^o during the m^iacval pmod, 
such as we attompteid to describe it a little while ago, is fall 
of intoj'ost, and it <»« now be easily studied, thanks to M. 
Edouai'd Fournier, Oomiiig down to more recent timci*, and 
following the chronological succession which takes us from tiio 
days of Villon, Oldment Morot, ond^ Alargutirito do Navam to 
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TtiE STiAir \ r I wins. 

r¥lHE arrival of ilio Siun lias boon Ji Koiirco <>f prcai 
A ;tnjasfini'iii. and dolifybt Id iLiw punpU* ot* Tbry 

liiLVo soon in Lis rooeption an o<*(M.sioii ibr many jokoH, 
and at tho same time an opportunily of cvlnbiting wJbai 
llio oapitfd of oapibilfl can <lo wljon il. c-Jiooses, It is 
H lon^ liino Kiiifo l^aris htia‘b:nl a Imliday, and it has 
been eliarmod tti hn'ak the Jon^ dnlnoss of its fiato of 
its inouotoiious politios, an<l its hard ttlnos by 
a fow days (jf ohildisli piioty. It has been iinpoasiblc, 
liowevtT, for Parisians to treat the Shah Avilh the sanit) 
g^ravity with wliieli Londoners reeeixed him. They havo^ 
never lost sight of Iho d»’ollery ui‘ making so jniieli of 
a petty *)ri<^ntal prinee. ^ n - nvjis it ^xissiblo tl t, in iho 
present feverish state of thi »ol.itieal world . the S ii should 
not ])«^ made somehow or otlu'r the iiistviinient o ditforeiit 
fiarti(8. Tho Utpublicau )»apors do not inut'.li like tbo 
frivolity wliieh is so reiuly to stare, at ami aAbnivi* a despof; 
:m(l oTin ardent Uadieal, who Avas arrested for hii»<ing ^^t the 
SiiAH as ho passed, explained that his vehemenee was to 
bo aecoTinted f<u* by his Leliel' that, in Jiissijig the SiiAii 
ho Avas hissing nil the Kings of iho eiudh. 'fhe Iloyalists 
of all shades arc on the contrary eharrued with tho* iSiiAil, 
and eongratnUito tJior/iselves on tlu* eagerness with which 
iho crowd rijslies to look at any om; wlio comes with Ihe 
prestige of a sovereign. Paris, said oiu^ ardent politieiau, 
has been now nearly three years under a Jtepublle, and when 
K(jmetliing like a Kiiig.romoH it is as pleasaTt. as tho fii’st 
dish of new peas to a man who has been goii.g on tlirongh 
the w’inter with nothing but potato(“<. Put C.'.en the SitAll, 
although he .‘■laiisfles tho thii-st Jbr Royalty, rWuueh l^otbT 
fun than most Kings, for he and his Oric.lal ways are 
eapahio of lieing nnido the thcmc.s of eniV pleasantry. 

Ill England we sontetiirfes have reason to that there 

is too httlo reticcrieo :is to what peoplSdo or do not 

do, and there are some occasions when the «il of private 
life is lifted by the hands of vulgar curiosity, in Paris 
thoro is rn^ mkion that any reticence at all JS>ltosiral)le ; and 
if it, is somutiineH diflieult to procure infllMialioji, it is 
always easy to invent. Whether the many tfcoedoies and 
foolish hUiries told of fbo Shah are tmo ir false it is 
ini possible to say, for no one cares, nnd to be amusing, 
nut t<^ be true, is iho aim of the asj)iringj( rmdist. The 
Parisian jxnirnals gt’aveJy announce that n tho night 
jirevioim to the date of publication the Shah »ok Lis cutfeo 
at eh von and wopt to betl at twelve. M'liis 1 interesting, 
and who is there to say it is not tnie 'f Tho f orrespondeiit i 
of ono of tlu5 mo.st entori3risitig journals ent.erbiiiied his 
readers on ‘^^l)nday with a long aeeouni of t le heroic ami 
at length successful clforiR.wlnch had made to get near 
tho Shah at Cherbourg. His irrepressible zeal liad boon re- 
warded by his being able to make and communiento a great 
discovery. This seiTct which ho wdiisjiered so pleasantly 
to tho Parisian world was that he had actually sat so near 
tho Shah that ho could «ay positively that His Majesty 
had not been shaved for two nays. To discover or invent 
, this, and to let all Paris share tlie delightful secret, seemed 
f U) the wTiler the height of fun, and no doi^tt most of 
hifl readers thoroughly syinpaihized with hiir ; A still 
better Ojpportnnifcy for light sportive writing wr 4 ofibrded 
by an incident, real or imaginary, which nt,jfkod the 
iShah’s journey to Pari£ ^ There was a statwi where 
he was to stop, and cmml^hirig was douo^to-^ako the 
most of tlie gi«at enrodf. The lV‘fet and *0 Sous- 
Prefet and the Maire wero there, and the militiiry and 
the firemen, and the usunl young Jadies with bouquets, 
and tho Maire was proceeding to read a. beautiful address, i 


when it wtiK discovered that tho Shah Avas asleep. No 
one dared to wake him, ami }\« sl(‘pt tranquilly till ho 
Avas carried faraAvay from tin* scene of the honours intended 
: for him. 'J’ho confusion of tho eager provincials and their 
I ro-spectable anthoritie.s under a stroke of fortune so dis- 
ji.strou8 and so u 11 ex peeled w'as a delightful theme for 
Parisian writing ; and no ono wlio dixl not appiticiate tho 
comic side which the Shati’s coming has presented to tho 
Parisian mind could really understand how ho has boon 
received. 

Paris, however, has not only had its little laugh at tlio 
Shah; it has received him with a wx-lcomo intended at once 
to do him honour ami to show him what Paris was like, 
jlcfxirc ho came to England, a story was adroitly stariod 
that, ho had confided to some unknown person that his really 
serious object in visiting .Kurof>o was to boo England and 
mako the English his IVicMida. In tho same way, boforu 
lio got to Paris, the Parisians wcw informed that hia 
drtium of dreams, tho desiiu that had carried him tlii'ough 
weeks of sad cumii, was to see ami tusic the delights of 
l*aris. That ho shouhl have his wishes fulfilled and know 
tho charms of tho city of pleasure was tho wdah of all 
Poi’isians. They have not s|»eut much money on their 
w'(*k*omo. Most of what they have ilisbursed on his account 
will have gone in finuvork.s and ga.s. Jbittlien ho Jia.s seen 
Paris, ami tliero is no ono in Paris who (.l(»eH not 
believe that this is quite enough for a Sliah. Thyce. flT 
nothing wliich could happen uj^der the sun that could for 
a Tnoment, shako the belit f of the Pari.sianH in tJieir capita!, 
or oven di.spose them to w(» any painful as'-ociations in 
anything or any person forming ))ai*t of an exhibition 
in wlihb they c*onsidered the gloiy of JVria to be in- 
volved. The entered Paris by tho Arc do 

Triornjihe, and wais there received by Marshaf MacMmion. 
Qlio PariMaus managed entirely to lose tho memory 
of the la»t entry info Pu^.s made, through t]^p trinn phal 
arch, and they determined to swra never to have heard 
of Seilati, and complacently assured each other that it 
must ho a source of ineffablo pleasure to flic .Shah to Hud 
himself in the sumo earriago with that “ great warrior,** 
tho Duke of Ma<;i-N'»a. Tho entry Paris was a re- 
nuirkahly ]>retty sight. T'hero were the flags and th*^ 
troops to whieh viritors to Paris iiildev tho* Empire havo 
boeti so long m'ousixumn! ; and tliero was an enormous 
crowd evidoutly and honestly delighted iu at last seeing 
a spectacle, after tho dismal px'riod during whjcli spe.ctucles 
have been impossible. At Versailles tho outtirbiiument was 
as successful its anything in London; and it may bo some 
comfort to Frenchineii to know that onco in a way tlio 
doHolate giandenr of Versailles has been put to some uk<.*. 
Tho Palaix W'as there, and the mognitieent fountaiuH 
wero there, ami all that had to bo dono was to add 
Bomo fireworks, and to turn on plenty of gas. JJerideB 
tho superior beauty ol‘ tho city, tho Parisians havo 
.sought to show tho SiTAii two things in which they 
could boast a suixTiority over Londoners. Tliey liavft di3- 
vt)ted themselves mucli moi-o than we did to IkTsian Lions 
and illuminations. Everywhere tliero is to be Been the 
extruordinaiy animal with a dagp^r in his fi*ont |mw which 
rc'presents tho warlike*, majesty ot Persia ; and tho illumina- 
tion at Vers^iiUes culininatt‘<l in a scene in which, secording^ 
to the languago of an enthusiafitic journalist, tho liem of 
Pei'S! a appean^d in an “ apotheosis of ilame.’* The spcCtack 
of tho night fBto tp Ix^ given to-morrow will he magnifi- 
cent, if tho Weather Is favourablo. The course of tho Seine 
and the bridges will be lit -with a variety of colours, and on 
the Tnxsadero tho Shah will bo seated in a bli^ of glon', 
and be honoisred with 911 expeuditim; of gi(6 which he w^ould 
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doubly valiu* il' luwnuld but uiub'rstoud how dn^adlnJIy dear 
coii lrt an*. I'ho rovit w of '^Dinrsday was a a cxc'i'lliuit opjior- 
luriity oi' tjJiowin^ Jiirn how good nu ajipaaraufo tlu* 
iK'.sr |)!oi of tlio IViajcIi iinfiy oaii slill mako, iu 
8pifc«* of all tfio rovorsos oi* war. Jlnt the* ju'ojMi- 
rwtioufl for iho i-rviow vvero ilio canso of onr' uf tltoso 
difli rf'ra’rs bi'hind tla* hci-iics whioli miJ'orl nnaU-ly so oIiiml 
jiltoiid tljt‘ arnnigrinoiit of gmn sci'ncs bedh lii ])iiblio and 
ill ])ris'’at(* lilh. Tlioi’t* wen* laany d<*[)idu‘S wlio did not 
Jiko tho way in whioli tiai j\s.H‘ia)>ly was hi'liig iiwded. It 
W’as llu' Sovorrign of I'laiiCT, aiid jrt llio niondiors of tliis 
sovoroiira pow'oi* w(T(* totally oclijiscd by tlu* Mausiiai, and 
by nnlitary men and otliclals. As a dt'risivo Ko\a!ist 
journal said. Iho doputu's who waiti'd for ilu* Siimi on 
fSniiday on tlio of tin* Ibn illmn Pal.ict* !<*(»ki*d !uoi*o 

like dealers in ralibit-skins than sover^Mgns. 'flare w.is 
wrath at Versailhis over tins, and afier a vei\ warm a!id 
angry disc aission the inajorily voltMi that ai liu* review the 
di^putus slu'lild h.a\e a ti-ibniu' all to t lienjs^ Ives, aoid 
should appejir in oftielal eoslnme. What this ollleial 
costume was f,o be it was iinpij'-.^dble lo say podti\ely. and 
Iho •Sfiine derif isai journal as.'^ni’ed iN rea d « rs that, imme- 
diately after the vote oiu* of tin* dejuities, v. linm il named, 
ruslied oif to bii\, by way of ('lllcial eoi-lnme, the Hi>i 
black eoat ho liad I'ver had iji Ids ble. As 11 sign of 
the tJnJCH the, fisMnj’arua* with v\hieb 1 lu* nu>n;ni hieal joiir- 
inds at om*p jirnelalm the sn\ri-tMgnty of the A-*‘-end)l\ 
beeaiise tiny ifiink llie piex-nl ma|onl\ will huoin* their 
sehenus. and ridienle the dipntle^ f,.- luJiiwnig that the 
A*ssembly, as sovereign, is eiuilled to piiblle hononr, is word) 
iiotieing, and may give ris< to soiii(‘ palnrid fluMighl.sas to 
liic future “f Fiiinei*. 

The French eiuididly ?ivow' tliat ilio visit of the Sm\h has 
no poliiicaJ inb'jfst for them. Soiiiellnic.'> th^y talk feebly 
About tlic (dnnese war, and the misc'iable m t th'iiumt in 
Oocliiii (3dnfi, and even go baek to llu* ►Syrian Fxpeslition, 
iiH they cjill it, and make Iwdievi* as il'tboy liad a- shaieniore 
or less vSiipreme iu the fortiunM of Asia. lUil (be more 
sensible exponents of public vijurdon reeogni//* that after the 
Gortiuin Avar there is no nul good in u^ng 1 <oguage of this 
8ort; und they oven, with a (jtiiel and digi itu d regret, reh r 
to the recent treaty iMuiebideil at llerlin ty whieh it is-tipn 
tli a t Cicrruajiy shall inlerjioso it.s go<id olliecs if Persia 
% tliroMteTicd by tiny JhirojMun P«Aver. (lermany lias been 
the conqueror in n great war, and they recognize that it is 
the privil<‘ge of a conqueror b:> ckiini a right of intervention 
in lh(i alljups of distant nations. In old day. s France had 
the riiputation of being nt the he.ad of military autliority in 
Furope, and therefore it was then the J'i.glit of France to 
see that other nations did not g’O to war without its ]K‘r- 
niLssion ; but times nro changed, and this special glory t*f 
France ba.s pas.scd inh) ntb(.T iunulM. ]No ell’cot of the war 
is luoi'o marked tliau ibis indiifei*enco of Fniucc to what is 
going on oiiisidtj France. Its OAVn internal struggles and 
its domt^tic dithcnllios absorb its attention. Eveny incident 
is tunied into an occasion of strugg]<* between the Clerical 
ami lb« 1 liberal ]in.rties; and r^vm the visit of the Sn.vii 
has called forth a l«tt.cT from GcTu*ral no 'Vj nr’i.K, a noted 
partisan of the lligbt, in which he dejdores lee frivtdit y 
with which France honours a ATus.subnan Prinr’o wliilf it 
leaves the Pope beneath the yoke of his enemies. His 
countrymen havo not the slightest wdsh to risk ii .son 
or the life of a soldier in order to giv'o tlie Poi’i>: bark what 
ho huH lost ; but then, on the otlier lj.Hnd, they make it 
equally clear that, in paying honour lo a Slussuhnan 
Pnnce,ihey do not wish to protect imaginary interests, or to 
protend that the key of t)ie great Kjistern (pir.s|inn is in 
their hands. Tluy pn^frrto dw(*ll on the s;d’e. and ineontest- 
able inlluenco which Prance e\en.*i.ses over di.slant nations 
by her mrinners and her hmguagr Tiny point, with satis- 
faction lo the fact that the (*nly Knro[ican language w hi<’h 
the SHaVH sficaks i.s French, th.it. tlu* Prench l.angimgL* and 
lijemturo ai*c studied at ^IVhenm. ami that a)n<;Tig the 
officials of tho Suau many Pri uchuH n an* lo lx* i'mind. 
This ifi a source of gratitieation which 7 i(» one can deny or 
grudge lo tho PiT.nch, and then* can he no iloubt that the 
Shah recognizes that, now that ho is in f’arls, he has reached 
tho centre of a civilization which hitIuM-io lias 1 m i*ti supreme 
in its pliability and its power i.;f ediipting itself to nations 
of tlie irsAst dilTereut race.s and crecrl^. 


TIIE GOVldlN^fENT AM) THE OIVIL Sl-IKVICR 

I K the ilebsiic on Hie qnc.slion of tho salaries of fiisli 
('ivil Servants, Air. Cli.An.sTuxtJ claimed Avith .somo 
reason for himself and Mv. .Lovm: the credit of being 
tlit^ only diicct r/preseniativcs of the public intLri‘iit/1 
'rherc is no doubt, tliut tlu- Ibmsn of (\>miiion« is oficr^^^' 
more lavish or inor(‘ blxj-al than ilic ( lovminnoiit.; but 
it may be qui'srioncd whether nncojnpioiju.sing resisriinco 
!'o ill! dcnuuul-j for jiuTcjiM il » spMulltnrc Is the best uuuh* of 
securing economy. Hotli J\lr, G i Ai*."'! om: and Mr. hoWK 
laid gi’eiit .stress (»n llu* luudiiig nature of the I’ont.racO 
bi-twi-eii elcrks in tlie pii]»lic ollu ( .s aiui the Slate. Some 
of the Iri-.h ( 'i\ il Scrsaiilh ohlalncd t Iu Ir Mr. Gi AU- 

>foSF, .-issri'lcil, in times Vilu-n their I’riciids A\<»ie out tlie 
knockers of ollieijil ilonis in then- in'jenev to ]av>A'iilc for 
lelal ive.s and fricjids. Mr. Tjowi; eonteiuh d that, iftiieeost. 
ol living had becoun* loss, i la* ( lovc-rnment would not liavo 
made :i eoTre.-‘’ponding reiliiel ion of salaru-s ; and he inferred 
that, having taken f he ejianee id’variatiini iii eiilu r direct ion, 
the rnaleofileid ehu’ks ought tt> aMjnie<i e in ihe had bargain 
whieh lluy now lind that they luiAC rnatlc. Alt*, (i {.Ai>- le-Ni;, 
on the oilier band, I’l'ferred ton inolio-i which was oneo 
niad(- for the rfubielion ol’ Mii: i ie.s on tia* .‘dleged ground 
lhal llu* cost of living had al the liiuf- lu-eu diininislied ; 
hilt. on tlu* A\ boll*. Mr. liOWi, wus jnsliMod by ordinaiv 
|>r;iet i('e in his assiinipl ion ihat I he rlorks wniild have got 
ihebenelil (‘f im*rea'-'e«l i ht ajMic.ss It is ruldlhat la itla'r 
Minister perceived i h;d he was pniving loo Trineh ; be- 
eau.-^e, if eoulr;iels aiv to be eou-adiU’ed as eonelnsive, no 
s:dar\ <)f an oenq'ant iif anj' oflire can evi-r be incren.sed, 
e\eepl lor till* ]uii‘jK)se of n-taiuiiig his .si-rviees wlieri he pro- 
pose.s loresigu. The altern.alive of relinng IVorii an under- 
jianl s( rvi( i‘ is scarce ly ev ei' si v'ailal>h‘. It is dinieult, to puss 
int(» a new prolrs.-loii or emplt^Mncnt ; and every public ser- 
vant AV’bo throws lip Ills appoint iiu nt sacriliee.' his I hlnrt’right 
to a pension vvliioh la* might hs» ve iMi-ia-il It woul«i seavcol’y 
I'(* pn.ssible to make a rise oTpay prospc'itivc hy limiting the 
iiM rcsi.se lo new < omevs, wfio would i onst qiiently recrivi* 
eitia r actually or iiroportionsill^ a higher reimiiin sit ion 
than that which wsi.-.. allowed to their sifiiovs in olliee. 
Tla*r(} must I'vidently be some ])(unt td* rislintiori in the 
v‘;diie of .salarii's s4t whii h the mo*-t IViig.d M ini.<ler w «ndd 
(ind it in eessary to niakr* allowance tbr rhe iiiere:i.‘*»'d eiisi of 
liAung. Mr. Lo\m/.s genr-ial proj»osltu)n,s allbrd no ait.-.vver 
to the d*‘niand for better psiy, if any ease<*;in be siigge.'.t( d to 
Avhieh they would be inap]die:d.)le. V'orrMjo*, in illiistra- 
iion of the parsimony ot' .Pi;i.i»n;Teic 'WniivM I., tells a, 
questionable story of having given abn-i in flu* stivels of 
tlie Hague to an i y-l^riissian Ambas.sjnlov. Kven Mi*. 
J.owk'.s steniiies.s would give Avay to the s]icetaele of rf'lire<l 
(djief clerks appUing ibr the l»ekets of tlie ^leufliclty 
S(*eiety. 'J’liere is no use iu iuHi.sting on lLi(* sui rednoss of 
eontracts betAVeeii the State and tho.si* AvJmm it employs, if 
public iiH well a.s private interests are sfimetimcs promoted 
by adequacy of payment. It is peiicctly true that .'salaries 
ought not to rwe and fall directly with tho [irieo of provb 
bioiiM, for a yoimg man who enters tlu* public service knows 
that h(‘ is liable to . nffci’ by the ordinary i*ang*o f f prices. 
Ncverthelef-’.s, in ac(< ]»ting a. salary, the snb-.lanee of his con- 
tract i.s tliat lie sliall dls« liar':e his »lnties in n tiiiii for 
w:iges which will (liable him to liva* with a certain dr'grce 
of comfort. If, in coiisoqucnec of a change in the amIuc of 
money, bis expectations arc di‘a)»pointefl, the Sl:d(j only 
adheres to the spiiit of the hargaiji by replacing Inm in Ids 
original position. 

The argiiuicut that there arc mimerens candidates for 
vacant jilaees i.s ((pially inciTielusivf*, though it m.iy 
fairly be taki'U into con.-'idcTutioTi by a .Minister. 'fhe 
audrition for appointments in piibli<! ntlici s is iVr'rpu’iilly 
founded on ignorance; nor is it possible to ascertain 
beforehand the cjuality of the candidates. Jiulieions nn- 
plovers never mulerpay their servant.^, iiltlu/rigli i he} might 
per)iap.s get their work done on eluiqrer terms. 3'he 
manager of a great railway reeew s t lie .salary of a. Seerc- 
lary*if ►State, and tlu* cl(*rks and agents of wealthy mer-|,^ 
chants are far mo ro highly i*iid Ilian (h’vil Servants of equal ' 
qaalilications. Tho social advantages und the ('ei*tfnnty of 
tlu* stTA'ice of tho State, as well as tho contingent right to 
pension, uro properly calculated as yiarts of tho niarcssaiy 
rc'muneration ; but, if otficinl saliu'Jes arc generally reduced 
iu A’aliio through ihe rise ul ]>rices, tho iStatc can ecai'ccly 
ex])oct to conqx'to with success for the sonneea of tlu' most 
highly qualified persons. If the gpuirdiana of ihe Tjtjasury 
liad ridaxod from their Rysl(‘matic nusierity, the House of 
Commons Avould have been more willing to remit the claims 
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.j,of thf! Irish rIerkK to tlidr tlisi'r.'iioTi. 'Mr, LowFi imlocd 
. *^irit(vl lit a 2 »f>.ssi)ilc n tKljiisuiK'iit. ut‘ duties find or|ia.y which 
\VuuKt have involved the duunissal «d' souio the less fi*rtii- 
niiie flai Ilian Is ; but ho still a.^sunird tluit thelutid amount- »»1‘ 
Iri'^li aidiiries was a lixoil sum incajiahlo «if jncivase. The 
CoiinuissimuT.^ wlm \vcr<' apfiolnird by llm (Tovovninojd. had 
ri*poi'l<‘d ill favour (d‘a partial inorea'o of sahiru*s, fiml tin* 
niiuld roasonably have cunsnifed 1o ve olfcef to 

tlioif rr('<MijiiJL‘lulati«ais. '^fbo vote of f lie 1 Ioiis(' of ('ommo/is: 
on Ml*. I^ia \i\Li‘Vnu>f ion w dl prob.dily !udm*v* t lie llovonmu ni 
to redjv'is in S'^nw doi,';ro(‘ ;^rlrvaiiei s whieli miobt-asv\t‘llha\c 
hof'n ju*ktu)\v|cil»»od in thohi-st in'-fanco. The ulfifial Coni- 
inission which has boon insl nioti d (o iiwt sti;^idt‘ iho case 
of tivo Irish dorks will almost ooriainly ro( omuK'/id some 
Jnor(‘a'-o of ])aY. Mr.ljowr. .-'o far ii'jrof-d witli Mr. (’l.CNKrT 
:in<I tho oIIk'i* .'id\ ocatos of the d;iiiji.-; nf I n.‘.h oloi-ks as to 
la>[d that tia* ]iay for similar soi \ uts i.n-r’nt to b(‘ tis lilo*h 
in Ivdand as in "Kn^liind. Mr, (iiai»>i’om: add«'f| that, tlio 
si'i’vnCcs wove nol iu fa I ^iinil ii. booaii^o tho yi-oator 
anioniit of vvoahh and <»f busiiios-^ in Ki';^land involved 
moro labiirlou 3 otliclal duties fhaii tho sliiijilor oomlltion of 
frolaiiil. ^ 

in his ('vidonoc ou I ho iiioro ^'oiural quosliou of Uio o^o^L 
I'f llio Civil Soi'vioo, .Ml’, L'lV.r lain mu'ApooU'd si ross ou 
tIio import. moo of onooura<j;m;.;‘ oaudidalos fioui publuj 
,‘-0 1 iv OJ-, in nllur words, i»f iniptism”* a social as widl as 
a lilofci'y lost id‘ oomjii ionoi'. li ua/. ho n marked, i noon- 
vouient. that ]jublio su-\anls who arc nort-ssmily bronolit 
inio ooidaot v, iib iho odneatod da.■^sos should bo i,irnoram, of 
coin Old lonal jb.rma oi* unable In a'-'piralv' thoir vowol'. Tho 
adva ntaj.j’es of lariyo solmols of tin* hle-Ii(*r ola.ss are ini- 
doiibU'd and mimeioiis; but proliabl^V Mr. Lowi. mi^hb h.uo I 
liitJo oljjoelifm lo donu'slio training* if oidy it W'oroj^ivon iu 
a. roliiud and oulilva-lod home. AV liou i bo sysloiu of oom- 
[lolifivo oYimilnal ion was lir-i ilovi^ed t\V(*ii(y years a^'o, all 
but llio fanailos of ibo now oivod forosuw that il miedil 
ljuv(‘ a tondouey in lower the asoiaj^v* raiilv of fiihm^ Civil 
Sorvanis. ll. was highly desirable to prunmle liafills of iii- 
(linitjT, and to nupilro a. o<*riaiii aiitonnl of al iaimnont ; lad. 
it was possible lhat: the lo.iS ini;,iljt pn pmidoralo over Inu 
^'ain if tlie o!i j-k'> in iho oj iof [lubbo ollioos ooaM d 1i) bn 
L''entlomon- Mi*. Lowr, s' oin.s to -ii^iioei that iho proc(‘.ss of 
<loe‘r,i<li'itioM ha j ooimuonoed. tlamvh it may bo adimliod Ural 
i.ho oxp(*fise of r-drieatiou Isas (o (Alonb o.\<*Iiuled llin 

iowor middle oIjlm-. fj*um oom[iol il ion. It i.-i not ktiow'ii that 
many Civil Serv uiit.s me oondeiiincd liy iho b‘,st td‘ iho 
tispir.do; and ihelr e'en! ra] oapa' ity is jirobably iioiilioi* 
i:*r*i*ati r n*‘r los;- than 1 led ef ihoi. prj ilei osr»>rs w lio ow'odtlic*ir 
a(ijioliii moat -1 o\dusivoly io pat Mvon if Mr. laiwh's 

n:*e4)uiiiiendm ion ol' an imi-e.ui.* oi’salaiv at Iho cuaiinioiioe- 
nieiit ef si-rvioo i.s :idi*j)lod, t he pnifiU' iflDoes aro Jiol likelv to 
b(’ tilled with Cnivorsliy prcAoruo!'. Tlio bhvil Sorvioo 
(‘\:ijjiina1 inns are, like raises of h.iU'-l'n'd horsoi^, ad.tptod 
In soi*ond-rab* oapacillts. If ibo lioad.s of civil und 
miliiary dojuirl moots aL imy time i*o<piiro iho si-r\o.os 
<ii' Iho ablist moll of the day, liu‘\ must persuade ihir- 
liaiiuait and the ( uivornnionl. io liohl out indiu’omouls 
wliiolj may compart' wilb tla^ jim.^pc ts o»f prolossional 
ariibdion. It i-; ovidcjd lhat for ihe IransaoUoii of 

ordinary I’miliim laislm ss no j*:n*o I’atullit'S are noros.sary. 
"Mr. Gi.AfisKiM' aoutoly observed lliab it i.s impossible t,o pvc 
an ado<|nati; j*o\vard io oxtraovilinary merit, bceaii.so the 
Si'ime scale of pa \ ment \\<nild irnnH-dialoly lio applied i<» the 
oiiooiirae'tnueiit of mcdioority, Tho jirizos of IheKervieo 
are few, anti many tif tJiein arc properly left tipoii io ex- 
ternal eninpotiiion ; but et'riainly ol' subsistonoe, and the 
eoutiiii^oiii oliancc of a pensi4ui, ooTn[)rns:i1«^ in soriii* doj^rct* 
for the dnlru'ss of iiu nnambilioiis oaroor. Zoahuis and 
iietivc t)llioi,d.s sojaetiines write io iho newspapers i,o 

recommend for ibemsolvt's and their ctillca^ucs luirder 
^ work tiet'ornpaiiird by hiixlier pay, und even to tleiniuuce 
tho wholf) systmn oi‘ super'iiiaaution ; bill thcjii t*uu 
Ikj no cloubl that tho more prudent majority under- 
siuTids bettor tho eoTiditions ol* tho service. Kvcii in ihe 
interest of erononiy, Mr. Lowe is fully just ilictl in his tlosire 
to main tarn the social charaettT of i ho Civil ^ervicci In 
Li’jxlond, it not in other cnuidricH, il i.s found lhat an <m'Cu- 
palioii which confers a eorlaiu raidv is stmtclimcs chosen 
with but l^ttio rej^ard to |)eouniaiy advaiitajj;i*. Tho 
li.st of aiTidithiteH for tho army is crowded, noiwith- 
sbwiditip: tho scanty pay of idUcors, and tho UUUUN 
Tvm.s virxatiouB in tho -waj' of shiftin;^ rules an<Lisnc(^ssiv0 
cxaininalions wdiich ofiioitil in^etiuiiy ban dcivisedk 
litd’oro the abolition of purchH4»e, tfao greater muuber of | 
'jfficers received in the form of pay but a xnK^derato iuterost | 


on the sum.*! ■which they had Jidvunccii for their com*- 
mis.'^ion.s. Tho cl«*rgy, ha-riiiff for some generations been 
taken from th<i up])cr middle idas^i, still retain, not- 
wiilistumling ihe relative diminullrTi of thoir incomes an 
coinpurod w'illi IIk'.so earned in otfoi* professions, much of 
the social cousidi'TatioTi which Avas acijnircd iu tho dayn of 
pluralities and (»f (•cel(‘si:i.';tieal prj.'.o'^. It i.s not im- 
]>njbabh“ Hint, u cidlintr Avhii-li iifitu's so little chanco of profit 
ur of disi iiiclion will la'ieaflcr fail to atimet the Stimo class 
wbicli h:!.'* b.illierto uimui the Chiireh it., worldly lion. 
The same dnu_:j!;er will boHCt the (’ivi! Service if it is 
s\ stomatically ii nderpaid. 

The (ioxcrument ha.«, iu delercvice to the v^oto of 
the Tfoiui' of (Simmons, properly uudertakcu to con- 
sider llio allen-'-d grievam e.^ of the fri^.h clerks. Jt 
may tlicrefi'rc be n.v-:mned that Mr. (b vuSTosr's rigid 
const ruet.Ioii <tt' contraels, and tli<‘ severe indiiferenco 
of tht‘ (biAM. I i.i.off of the K\il{E<iCi'U to llwjpnr*c of pro- 
vi.sions, are h>?* the preM'm w ai v'od. It was foidunale, for 
ihe complainants that Irish patriotism always in Bmiilai 
c:isc» overpowi‘r.s pt'i ly ili.stinetions of rt ligion or politics. 
Mr. Downi.n'o sided ’ with Mr. Plitaiket iu hi.s eftbrt 
14 > obtain some furdicr contribution from the Imperial 
■j’rcasiny to the relief of a. special cla.sH (.>f Iiish no- 
cessitii^s. It was in vain that tho ^Ministers suggt'sted tho 
I fallacy lhat some of the undi*rpaid <‘lcrk.s Avero 

I p •obaldy j'!nghshmi!in.«r Scotchmen, liwa.swell known, that 
tlic in.-ijority w(‘i*e Irish, nor will they grufige the participa- 
tion of their alii n rollea^m‘s in any boon whicli they may be 
lucky enough io obtain. The jircMvdent <’)f vhe l*rus.sian fuiio- 
tlmiaries who Isavc lately Ti‘(*eh"ed a large inereasi' of p.'ty from 
the most thrifty ChivTrnment in F.un'pe was not txplairujd 
aw.'ty by]\lr. ( 1 1. \ I r * in wol l-h mm led .'•tat einent that I Vussmii 

salane., had bor n before luisenbly insuHiident. Tho Prussiati 
( iov(*rnjut lit lu*'i probably D«*t modified it.s established 
est imulc t)f the jnsi price ot* oiheinl laljour ; but it lie.s 'foitnd 
that paynunt in a- depreciated currency was e^]aivalent tf) a 
redact am J'oi* which there wuh no reasonfiblo cxen.st?. Ah 
M r. Gr.ADsroM: observiMl, the kiw' rale of payment could 
never have bcmi maintained, if there hud l>oeo in (Jcruujj^f^ 
t he same profcHsional and coinmen*ial emnpotitiou n» in 
JOnglaml ; yet thi'ni scciiM to be no w liy iho propor- 

tion of English and Gi*nnan siilarics should now Iw* altemb 


Si’ArX. 

TTIHE J^pnnisli Cories have fu' two or thn'O weeks 
-JL <ie< u|ued thi mselvo'. (turing a si'ason of unwonted 
traiiquillitv witii ihe oslrnsible bnsino'.s of fiuming a 
Cous.litiilion ; but, Ix'fore tho'y eommc*ueed their organic 
labours, they ;\dopied tlu‘ far more practical course of 
su';])eijdiiig iho ^■i-cs'dle'i con-^nl utii'iial gnaranli'cs which 
muuiiiany l■e-tl^^i^ li:" power »'f ihe (lOvi’rMTueiit. It w*aH 
tb.ought tx) be I lie most tiisliuclive e.vfeUeiu'e of tho ke-d 
Ctcj-iiluilom now thrc*c \ears »»ld, tkiil it [msitivcly pro- 
Ijil'ib d tile irregular piwtieivs which had preMiiled during 
ib.eeulirM reign of Ijli^ra.LiA. A.; long ns thero wen' no 
pi'lilical euemus to t^rify *‘r to pnuisli. tluj ordinmy Laws 
Wi re more m- le.-s scrii[mlously re^peetell by the Alini-»t,ei' of 
tho day; but nut ay mouths s( Idom elapsed without a rerd 
or imaginary conspivaev, which was folhovi'd by the deulli 
or deportation of the rin;d(ad''r.s at the will of the Govern- 
ment. Tho last. (Amstitiu'id. (’oric.s not iiimatnrally fancied 
that Jaws might In* so eoritrivc'd ns to ensun; tlieir own 
cx'ceutioti. As a- security against y.im'iofh'cnl violations of 
law, thi'v soh innly enacted 1 liat the law should never again 
ho suspcridcd. At llmt. tiiiu botli t he country and tJjc Cortes 
were scruuir.ly bt'ul on electing national legciicrarioii ; and 
perhap.s it wan thought lhat ]iul)lio opinion would secure the 
jiiiiiiiti'iianee of the m-w C^msli^ution iu spirit and in 
Eome ilisapjioiiihiicnt wa.s firobably felt when nnd his 

Buci'cssoi’s fonuil it neeessaia- t<j recur to tlu? fa-milmr 
moihods of hnppressiug resistance aud mainlaim'ng .^^ltho^- 
ity. As often as the Carlists in I lie N'orllwi-n provinecH 
or tho Kepohlicans iu tho towns Itcgiin to h»‘ riN»ul>le.‘*4»Tjii% 
tho Gov'cnunciit always proclaimed or praHieally oshi- 
lilished a sudv' of siege, insti'iui of I'cierrjng ]iolitie.'ii oftenee.s 
to tho ordinary iribimals. Tlio normal irri'*p;uhu*ify is 
perhaps iudispi'n.sahlo ; nor is it poi/sihle to eomluct Hpaitisli 
ullah’s ill uccoi*drtm;o with amiable ilhisions; yet there 
AAero probably a few enibnski.st.s who hojted Umt tho esta- 
Uishmont of tho lieptihlio would at la.st Imrinonizp the 
dcictrinos of liberty with the iiooesHitir>H of gf>\ornm©nt 
Habitual xna)cont4>fit.s or consph'iytorn^ who had at lai^ 
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attained tho object of their efforts forgot that they wontd 
in taru Ito expOMul to the jealousy aud to tho machinations 
of temporarily defeated jnirties ; nor was it cosy iu the 
moment of triumph to recognize tho wide differences by 
which tho various Republican sections were divided amongst 
tliemselvcs. Since tho proclamation of the Republic, 
several little revolutions have been accomplished at tho 
dictation of the mob of Madrid. Fioukras, who had never 
vontnred to resist popular force, finally retired from office 
under throats of disturbance. Ifis successor has taken ! 
courage to demand from the Oorb^s the iieoi'ssary power of 
maintaining order, and for the ])i*csent Ijo has impressed 
the armed rabble with a salutary conviction that, if they 
again attempt to usurp the luncl ions of the Government 
and of tho Coi-tcs, they will be snnutuirily shot down in tlw? 
streets. The inevitable ]»rogr(?ss from anarchy to despotism 
has seldom been more oonspicuously illusl rated. 

One CTU’ious result of the firmness dis|)l:i 3 ’ed hy Pi Y Mai:- 
OALL and his colleagues is tlio political isolation of the 
dominant faction. The Modeiiites and the Progressists liave 
never affected to take any part in tlu* goveriinieiitof the Rc- 
ptihlic; nor an^ either tho respeetablo classes or the nuiniTical 
majority of the Spanish pooph* in .any ^v^iy rcprrsenicd by 
tho Cortes. When ilio Assembly first pu K it was tbund, 
liko other bodies of the siiiue kind, to contain a majority' 
and a minority, and the supporters of tluj Go\<‘rnmont 
wore, by tho necessities of their position, compelled to bo 
in a coi't.nni sense Conserv.alivc. I’lic extreme or irrocoru 
ciUiblo Democrats, tlioiigli they found tbcmselvos out- 
numbered, might have exercised a iiiniti*d influeuco in ()pp»»si- 
tiou, if they had not shared the intolcr.inri* which character- 
izes all Spanisli factions. It socnis ticvci* to occur to Conti- 
nental llopublicans that Assemblies must Ix' ruled by majori- 
tios, andthatt.ho weaker party must lx'coiiteutb» boout.votod. 
Tt was natural that tho jiolitical allies of tho mob of Madriil 
should object to a irieasuro which was professedly directed 
against their supporters; hut, on the other iumd, the Cortes 
might i'oaHt)naV)Jy s\4^sevt its own indepcmhaicc aud the 
supremacy of tho nation whi<di it nominall}" repivscnis 
. jWff populace of a binglc city. Tho liTccoTidUibles 

•^evo entitled to aiiy credit which might attach to tho 
ostensible champions of liberty, and, if thc'y hmi been conlcnt 
to wait, tJicy might probably luivt^ found opi^uiuniiics of 
revenging tliomselvcs on tho majority. Instead of taking 
advantage of their Piuliaincntary position to w'atcli ami to 
check the Oovemincnt, Iho minority expressed their in- j 
diguation nt tho suspension of gnarautccs by retiring in a I 
body from the Assembly. As the Prime IkliNisTi:L lately 
said, absUuitiou in Spain means c!onspinicj% and tlicro can 
bo no doubt that on the first occasion tho cxtixuno dcmoei-ata 
will conspii’e against tho Government and tho Cortes. 
Thai all tho other [lartios are waiting i ho effect of divisions 
in tho Ropublicaii ranks is not a consideration which weighs 
wdth tho irreconcilable liu tion. 

Tlie most important article iu tbe proposed diuft of tbo 
Consbituiion is ii power of su.spending all oon.stitulioiial 
rights to bo exercised by tho l*resideui. It seems that 
the Republicans, who luivc up to thi|||kno been in c*onstant 
oppOBiiion to lawful aiithoritj', haw^ during tlieir brief 
i^nro of ollico suddenly iliscovered that, in the natural 
gradation of political necessities ordiT take.s pre(*edcnco of 
modoin. Tho new article of the (.'onstitiition will, if it is 
adopted, 1x5 strictly analogous to !Mr. Lowi-.'s abortive Bank 
Notra Bill, which also was intended to regulate unavoidable 
iri'egnlaritio.s. As it is perfectly ccrUiii that any Spanish 
Oovemment which may bo formed wull, legally or illegally, 
suspend constitutional guarantees, it may bo thouglit 
expedient to confer on tho Pivsident a prerogative 
which ho w'ould certainly exercise if it wore fm-mally 
withheld. It scema hardly woi'th while to make so 
many revolutions for tho purpose of ultimately arriving at 
tho result of normal or periodical de.spotism. The future 
President, roliove<l from the necessity” of breaking the law 
as often as a conspiracy is formed or Bns|^x;cted, will have 
more leisure to devise other occasions of exceeding or 
violating the Constitution ; but it is peihaps unreasonable 
to discuss seriously tho limitations. of an instniment which 
is mode to bo broken and in a short time to bo forgotten. 
The Constitution which will jwobahly Ixj adopted by tho 
Cortes is not iiyndiciouslv framed on tho most appropri^te 
model. A Federal Republic naturally borrows its institn* 
tions from the United States, though the American Union 
was, aa its name implies, a new combination of distinct 
elements, while Spain is about arbitrarily to split up into 
thirteen little States. It is proposed that, as m AmericTr, 


tho Lower House shall be eleoted by a popnlar *vote, and 
that tho members of tho Senate shall be nominated by tholT 
provincial Legislatures. The Central Government wil7' 
reserve to itself the control of tho army, tho coinage, 
and the Customa, wkilo domestic matters will be ro* 
raitted to local l(»gislatiori and administration. Liko tho 
Coiifedorjite States of i86i, the Spaniards propose to 
iinpn^vo upon the American Constitution by rendering tho 
Presiilent incuipablu of re-eh?ction after a four j-oars’ term. 

It will not bo easy to <levise any practical method of re- 
moving from office a Pro.sident who, with tlio army and 
p«'rliap.s the yicople at Jiis back, desires to extend his term of 
office. O’Don t^Ej.ii, Narvaez, or Prim would assuredly not 
have voluntarily made room for an incapable or liostilo 
siiccoss(»r when they liad all iho rciuvS of govcniment fairly 
In Ihcir gr.isp. An Aiiu‘rican President cun always bo 
i-eplaccfl without public inconvenience, ainl in a country 
wliiob respects its own laws usui')mtion after tho close of a 
Icrru of ollico is wliolly impossible. A I^residcnt in Spain, 
if ho desires to couiinauil respect, will hot confine himself to 
the finlics which bo prescribed by ilio Constitution. Un- 
less lie liiis n\*il power, ho will Ix' unablo to rendcfr useful 
scrviee,*and pers(ir»:d iiilluence which cjiniiot he Imnsmitled 
to :i succt‘RSor may in ifiany eases bo tlu* sole eondition of 
elfeel ive govenirncnd. 

Tlu! ndjuslnuuit or division of functions between tlio 
central authoritv" and tlie provineial administrations will 
not bo satisfactorily accomj)lislied by legislation. If the 
PiMb*i’al Republic! at any time* attains a real existence, tho 
relation of the States to the IVdoration will he dc'terniiucd 
by a eomparison of forers, and not by the speeiiliitions of 
ingenious ])Vojc‘(’tiu\s. It is not imi>robabIe tliat the inaiii 
object pv(*poscd to hinisilf by CASiEiiAR, who seems to 
guide the deliberations c^f llie^ Cortes, is to limit as far ms 
jiossible tho operation of tho centrifugal b'ndeneies w'hich 
ho nominally aj)proves. If Spain is b) rc'main a nation, tho 
fundamental iiistltni ionsof society cannot be made dependent 
<»n tho eaprice of local Assemblies, which may prvImpH Ix^ 
loiitrollecl by clubs. In Catalonia and in Andalusia Re- 
]Mjblican doctrines nn) b}^ many of their adln?rents identified 
with the abolition of tho rights of property, and with nil 
tho wild tlicoih's oftht! Internatioiml Society and tin.; Paris 
Commune. 'J’hc Fodtaal Covennneufc cannot, if it. would, 
be neutral bet ween part i(‘s which arc separnied by an im- 
passable division. In all eases those who aro dtffc'atod wnll 
appeal to their country Tricn, who have not ceased to bo 
Spaniards because lliry have been 8e|.Kivaled by novel divi- 
sions. If the PrcKulcrit is vijsted \/ith authority to Tiuiin- 
iain order in all parts of the Ri ‘public, tbo rest of the Con- 
stitution possesses but secondary importance ; nor, indeed, 
will tho legislation of tho present Cories ext'rcise any per- 
manent influence. By this time next year there will perhaps 
have Ixaui throe or four fitish revolutions; nor f.*au the 
great! st sagacity at present iletermine the future relations 
of piu Lies. 


EOtRJvSlASTJCAT. APPBAI.S. 

T niO amer.dmi'ut introduc(‘d on the motion of Mr. 

llAuny into the i8th Clause of t he Judical nve Pill will 
remove an anomaly whicli liasbeeii a<!ause of wi'll-gronnded 
annoyance to the thinking portion of the laity, no less than 
to a large number of the clergy'. As tho clause originally 
stood, in order (upon Loi-d Seljjorne’s conl(\s.^ioTi, in reply 
to Lord I^AiiisiUJRY) that tho Bill might not be overweighted, 
all appeals w'cre to bo referred to tho Court of Pinal 
Appeal created by the Bill, “ except appeals fiDm any 
“ Kcelesiastieal Court.” Mr. Hardy proposeil that this 
exception sliouJd Ik? struck out, and that the same Court of 
Pinal Appeal should decide ecclesiasti(fe.l mid civil cniiaes. 
Tho suggestion was warmly supported on botli sides of tho 
House, and cordially accepted bv the Government. Homo 
of the bishops may jvissibly take obje(ition8 lo the exclusion 
of their order from the final decision of orclesiastical suits ; 
but it may bo hoped that an amendment introduced hy one 
of iho loaders of the Conservative party will bo able to hold 
its own in tho Lords ' against any merely professional 
opposition. 

Tho objections to the .Judicial Comniittoo of tho Privy 
Council as a tribunal for deciding ecclesiasiii^al appeals ore 
twofold. In the first place, tho Court is spooially con- 
stituted for each trial ; and, ^wever great may be tno oare 
taken in the selection of the judges, it is impossible to keep 
the motive of the selection entirely al^ve suspioion. 
EodeaiastiGal perBoiis can x'arely be quite impartial, and they 
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tiativ<alhr th(» bias wbieb 

they feel tlieyii^t to show if tboy were them- 

sdvea ibe dnty of makings a Ooitrt. It i$ 

Bitnaliat who is the object of eeclediastical 
jwroisecntioi^ and if the judges cliosen happen to be 
jfiigh Churchmen, or Cburciimen of the Galtjo order, it 
is at once assci*tcHl that the object of appointing them is to 
lot ibo Ritualist doiendant escape as easily as |) 0 &siblc. If 
they hapj^cji to bo Low Churchmen, a theory is at once 
started that the Goviriuiient desires to inako itself 
popular by getting a judicial comlemnation of Ritualism. 
Coiiscqueutlj^ the judgment is disciviliied befondiand by ibe 
imj)Utations cast upon the Court. It is iiqpossible, so long 
as the Cominittco which is to bear the appeal is constitnU'd 
in this way, but that these suspiinons should arise. Religh^n is 
not a juattei’whieb is confmcdliothe I jaw (Courts; it is a matter 
on wliich jmlges may have, and may bo known to have, 
opinions outside their legal oliaradiir. When a man whose 
opinions are thus known is speeially chosen to proTiouncc 
judgment in a ease wliit'h conef'rns religion — which <5on- 
coinis probably some hotly c(»n(ro verted point in religion — 
it is useless to oxpeet excited jiartisans to believe that there 
has hecj) no thouglit as to the side Avhieh lie will be likely 
to take w'hen i.ho votes of the Court coTn<3 to bo collected. 
Any one who cares to comp;u*e the opinions expressed by 
clergy of different schools upon the Thna.^fjAS judgment and 
the IIknnictt judgment may convince himsoll* that this is 
inie. It is clearly desirable that the impartiality ofh, Court 
of I’inal Apptjal should bo unimpt aelicd as well as unira- 
peaehjible, and happily the liabit of re.speeting judicial 
sentences is so strongly rooted in the English mind that 
nothing hut what looks like a distinct packiJig of the Court 
to suit a special purpose w'onld he enougli to bre^dc through 
it. It cannot bo cont(‘stCHl that tlu3 present mode of con- 
stituting the Judicial Cknniiutt-co afre^sh for each case it has 
to try has enough of this aspect to make it highly expo- 
dicnii to vsubstlluto a pomianent Court. 

'I'he flccoutl objection to tho proHeiii Court of Appeal m 
0(!cJeslastieal oiuw'S rests on the mioTrialous inixturo of the 
legal Sind clerical elorocntn in the judges. A Court composed 
ontinJy of lawyers would be intelligible. A Court Composed 
cntirtjy <ff bishops would intelligible. But for a CVmrt 
1 * 0)11 po.v'd of lawyers and bishops i‘ombincd there is ahso- 
Intxdy nothing to bo said. A Court compesed entirely of 
hiwyer.s would undoratand that its solo business miB to 
ailix the jirocise legal sense to the funnularies of the Church 
ol Kiighiiid in all cases whore to do so was both possible and 
necessary. I’lio Judicial Coininitteo has alway.s asserted 
that this is tho duty with which it considers itself 
charged, 'riio nu^aning of a rnbrio or an article i.s 

disputed, and tho Court has to deeido whether the 
<locla*ine or the ceremony inipugiKid can be taught or prac- 
tised by a clergyman of the Chunih of England. This is 
a very yiropcr function for a Jay Court to perform. 
Nor WDulfl it bo ciasy for tho most rigid ecclesiastic to find 
any fault with its being entrusted to lawyers. Jf the point 
to bo Ji.seertained WTro what the doctrine and ceremonies of 
the (Mjnrch of England ouglit b» be, it might be fairly 
argued that it is one wlilch bc'longs to tho Chmvh liersclf to 
iletermiiie. But a« a matter of fact ecclesiastical suits never 
turn upon this point. A doctrlno might bo show'n to bo 
clearly coniainod in tho Pauline Epistles or in tho writings 
of a (iozeu Fathers, but if it w^re not also contained in the 
Hook of Common Prayer, it might as well have neither 
authorily in its favour. For tho particular purpose of 
, eccle.siastical trials, a lino of tho Book of Common J^rayer 
or of l-ho Thirty-nino Articles would outweigh all tho 
Canonical Scriptures and tho whole cycle of ecclesiastical 
tradition. The peculiar posif ion of tho ChuvcJi of England 
as regards the civil power explains why this should be 
tho case. Tfc is part of tho system upon which tho 
Churcih is recognized as the exponent of tho established re- 
ligion of tho countiy that lior coercive jurisdiction over her 
ministers should bo in subordinatJoii to tlio State Courts. 
The question asked on au appeal to tlio State Courts 
is not whether such and such a doctrine or ceremony 
IS oi-thodox or expedient; it is simply whether it is con- 
eistent with tho conditions under whi<‘h tho clergy enjoy the 
privilogea and exemptions which mark them off from other 
conditions are contained in tho Articles and 
the j^yer-Book, and tho iTitGi'j)rotation of tho Articles and 
tho 1 rayer-Book has consfiquently come to bo the sole 
matter with wmen the Rtate Courts concern thomsolvcs in 
dealing wim ^clcsiaaticol cases. Now a bisliop has no 
special ntness tor this parttcular office ; indeed if? is quite 
possible that ho may be specially unfitted for it. He has 


probably more or less of sympathy writh some one futij 
m the Church, and tho existence, of each party in the 
Church is involved in the affixing of a preconemved’ sense 
to certain passages in the formularies. How is a 
Clmn‘hiuan to admit tliat tho Prayer-Book makes against 
him ? How is a Low Churchman to admit that tho Articles 
make against himP Tho occupation, of rither would be 
gone if lie onco acknowledged anytliing so disastrous. Sup* 
posing that a lay judge wero to bo convinced that this or that 
doctrine recognized in the l^raycr-13ix>k is subversivo of the 
“ principles of flio Reformation ** ; ho can thank his stars 
that ho is a layman, and that it is no busiiicss of his to pull 
tho Church through the difficulty. But, supposing that a 
bishop w'cro in his secret heart to arrive at the same con- 
clusion, liow c*ould ho possibly* anuouuee tho fact to tho 
world P A bishop niiisi either dciclaro tl)o Oburcli of Eng- 
land perfect in nil osaentinl respecls or take measures of 
some soi-t U> nuiko her perfect. Tlio former is so much tbo 
easier process of tho two that it is the one bo is naturally 
led to lulopt. But if ho is to dci lare tho Cliiirch of Eng- 
land perfect. In* must interpret her formularies in the sonso 
affixed to ihctn by tho paHy to which ho belongs. A High 
Cniurch bi.shop cannot say tho Cburcl) of England is all that 
sbo sliould bo, and immecbjitely go on to say that tlio 
Church Asaociation aro right in Ihoir reading of the Abso- 
lution in the Visitation of the Sick. An Evangelical 
bishop cannot say that tho Church of England Lh 
all that she should lx‘, and immediately go on to Wiy 
lhat Mr. Bennk i r is right in his reading of the 
Communion Sen* ice. It is impossible therefore for a bishop 
to enter upon an inquiry as tii what is the meaning of tho 
Prayer-Book with a poiibctly unbiassed mind; and tho 
fact that it is impossible marks out a bisbop as an nnilt 
pei-soii to be a judge in ecclesiastical causes, as ecclesiastical 
causes aro understood in England. 

A question of some nicely \vas raised by Mr. 
nAuC4}uuT in connexion with Mr. Hakdy’s amendment. Mr. 
Gladstone Lad said that the fact tliat the Judicial Com- 
mittee delivered ifs jiidgirionts colh.ctivcly was enlircly out 
of analogy with ilio English judicial system, and it would 
seem nuliiTal that, when the jurisdiction of the Privy 
Council is tmnsferred to a Court fnimed on tlio model of 
those in which the Hcparate ojnnious of the judges are pul>- 
licly stati d, tho rules of procedure should be altered at tho 
same time. Tlio same objection bad on previous occasions 
lxH‘n raised by .Lord SALisiauiY and other critics, and is, 
believe, e.vtensiv(‘ly felt. Mr. llAUCoruT argues that it would 
not Ix! an advunlago, in ibe c*nso of a I'oiitlict of opinion , 
between the jinlgca, hi havo public attention driiwn to tho 
fact. It must bo admitted tliaf one great use of know- 
ing the T*(*afeoiis which lead a minority of the judges to 
dissent from thei opinion of tho majority is to decide 
whether it i.s worth wdiile to curry the cas<* any fiirthci*, and 
this motive of couree ceases to bo f>yM‘i*iLtive a.s regards a 
Court of Final Ajiyicul. Tho defoulod pnriy in fin occlo- 
siastical suit will gain no pei’soual ad\untago from knowing 
that the most iibli*. mcmlx^rs of tlu* Coui*t. were on his shle 
if i ho decision of the less a^lo majority cannot, be challenged. 
Ihit the defeated suitor is not tho only person who ha^i an 
interest in tho innttor. Tlio judges thcm.selves gain by tho 
knowledge that their opiuiouB w^U no set side by siile wliii 
those of tluar brethren and weighed ns well as couni^Kl 
against them ; and will have its wdght in any future 

u] >{x*al upon a similaa^|Plj6tion . If there 1$ any taint of purti- 
ulity in a judge’s mind — and where religion is concerned a 
lay judge, though ho is fi’co from the professional bias of a 
bishop, ia not luscessarily free from personal bias — nothing 
wnll so sim'Jy eoiTcct it as the knowledge that tho reasons 
by which ho professes to Ixi guided w'ill have to bo ex- 
plained to tho Bur and tbo press, and to bq compared with 
tbo reasons a-ssigned for tho opposite opinions given by 
other judges No doubt the irrevo(‘ablt3 character of a final 
decision is best i-xpressod by a judgment w'hich is in fonn 
unanimous; but a judgment is one thing, and tho means 
by whit beach inombt r of thi* (\)nrt roaches it is another, 
while the vnlue of n. final decision may bo ull the givater 
if it expi-esscs no more than tho authority which X'cally 
belongs to it. 


JUDlCr.VL rEKRAOKS. 

L ord Redksdalk’s pniposul of i*oufi*iTjng life peomge.q 
on three or four legfil dignitaries found few snpporteifi 
in tho House of Lords. By a strango oversight;, Jjurd 
Redesdale, although he is tho chief rt'pository of tlio tradi- 
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tioiiii of tlio upper House, Deemed to for^jet that, iii acoord* 
anco vrith tlie VVbn^lkitpai.b precedent, a lifo peer apjximtod 
by the Onjwu woiikl not allowed to take his sent among 
tlie Peas. The coii;«tit4itionaJ ohjectioii which was rightly 
raisotl end maintained by fjorcl Jj^NUMuRsiT and his co- 
adjutoi-s wouki in no degi^'e b<! iimiovwl liy the Address to 
the Cro\ni which was the snhjoc^t of Lonl JIeoks dale’s 
motion. The limits of tho PiHirogative cun neither bo 
n^sfricted nor exlendixl by tlio of one or both 

Ilonses of Parliament, except in the ease of soiiio siatu- 
ti>ry provision ; and it w^onld bo in the highest degree 
ahsiird to in vile tho Qiikkn to create otheiril peoroges 
which w^ould only cooler on their iioldera a b:\rl^•Tl title 
iind priH'cdenee. Mr. IluDilli's imdept against atlempting 
to tinker old institutions was botli discourteous in itself 
and nnsoemly on tJic ywirt of a Minister of ilie (h‘own; 
hut the friends ol the House of Jiord.s may not iinprofit- 
ably consider tho advice of an enemy. The leaders of the 
House of Lords ought to wiser than young hVIlows 
of cullcgisi who iipeud their limn in writing parii]>hlota 
to prove that the revomnjs which lli(*v are foitimnto 
enough to enjoy might bo l)i‘tt('r ilistrilmted. Jn 
both eases revolutionary refbnncrs di'sire indbing Utter 
tliaji to obtain an admission that the reconst met Inn of 
Universities or legifalativo bodies is an ojmmi rjuastion. Tho 
House of Lords would derive no liarin and little good rn)in 
the aceessioti to its nuiks of three icon* jndcres: hut Ijord 
ICedksdalk would thcne<*t».)rth he reduced to vindicate the 
heredihiry chnra-etiT of tlie pe*‘rugo only on grounds of ex- 
jiodieuey. O/lieinl ju'crnges would |>o preterfdile to life 
poiTiiges gmntcd at the dis<Tetiori of tho Aiiiiister of 
the day, l^ecaiise, as Lord SALisiuncy said, the neces- 
sity ot requiring y)rofessionid (list inet ion wouhl servo 
aa a cheek on th(j natural teiuleney of (jovtuumieiits to job; 
but tho eluvngc, 1 hough it iniglit bo ooTiipuint ivM'ly in- 
nooimus. is not woHh the risk of disturbing ancient founda- 
tion.s. Tho bishops sit in the House for Justorieal reiisons, 
with ivsulU »hicli, e.yeept !<» eecle.sinstieal and jiolitienl 
faJiatics, s(‘eiu on the wljoln satisfactoiy. (Jhi(*f Justifies 
liappen not to bold tiTritorial barouif'S ; nor is tho secular 
atmosphero of Lbo House <d Lords uecessio v to dissipate 
their professioTud prejudices, and to make tin u* inorc or Jess 
men of the world, 'fho aristocn-atic (.'oiiteiupt for profes- 
siotiiU rank is p^ldly hy (h,^ whic'h .nup'ses 

nwe.ssity of wearing iu the Huu.so a 
nJiculous costume aud of sitting on a separate bench. 

Tho opinion of the triajority both outside and inside the 
House of Lords inejiuos at [iroserit to tho ereat Ion of life 
poors; yet the discuKsion on Jjord Jb;,ssft:i.L\s Hill showed 
that littlii or no practical Ijoiictifc would lesuit from the pro- 
pos(Ml change in the Const itutiun. ^I’he reasons which in- 
Hueneo Lord SAMSm.'iiY's judgnieni are intelligible, t bough 
com [ilex ; yet it i.s not easy to undorslarul bow an infusion 
of life peers would provide Mio House; ( itlier with energy or 
with additional niaterials for hidustry. Lord SAi.isnrDv’s 
Darcasma ou the self-indulgent iikdolenco of somo of lu’.s 
colleagues were equally ju^t- and sev(‘n\ No other funetiun 
is 80 lavishly rewarded fis that of a menilK*v of the House of 
Lords, though the Tcniuiioratioii for any serviecs whieh he 
may ixmdor is not paiil iu luoiuy. Tt i.s iutulc-rable that, in 
rectum lor p<jliijeid inftnenee and for social deference, a peer 
nhonUl grudge altoudaiice in the House, or that it should bo 
considisred a favour to servo on Jl||i|ic or private Coni- 
miit>ocB. Imjiatlouee at tho waste or VlG on business which 
wottld oihot^vise l)o wasted on plea«tiTO is a proof not only 
of sclfiBli frivolity but of politic'al blindness. A statesman 
who excusably chub's at tlio restraint whieh hisjKisition 
imposes on his vuvrgy is justifit'd in 7‘cproviiig the idlers 
and tho coxeondis who shrink from tho performance 
of easy duties. Lord AlAi.MEsprKV, though ho prot-i'-sted 
against Lord Sal^sim c.y’h eensiircs, is not liimsolf liable to 
the imputation of low^ering tlm (‘hanieter of llie House. 
Tho lawj'ors, tho soldiers, and the poHticiaus wJio might bo 
aolectod as life pmrs would certainly not bo careless tri tiers; 
but tho JJouRO of Lords ahvady contains many men of busi- 
ness, aud a fair proportion of state.smon. Lord Gkrt, with 
true aristocmtic instinct, suggested Huit, if Oovenimoi'.tK 
could croiito poors for life, they would piirhaps be more 
ohfury in tho distribution of hcroilitnvy honoui’S. It was 
impossiblo to express more plainly the indisjiosition of tho 
actual peers to i*ecognizo tho eqmdity of intruders who 
would be regarded as tem])Ofajy asstsfi.rs. The novel dig- 
nity would not bo regarded as one ol* tlio highest* prizes of 
ambition. It may bo confidently ii'Jserled that, if Lord 
Samsuury bad not huppeuod to bo uu horeditsxry peer, ho 


woarf greatly prefer a aeat^in the Hottoe of Cobjumms to a 
peer^ for lile. It woold bo an affront to the owner of an 
mplo fortune to offer him a life peerage ; aud a rank onty 
bmtowed on perwns in narrow drooButauccs wonld ^ 
liable to diaparagument. 


The WKmEYi)Ai.« decision has fortmmtely rendered it 
luipoHsihlo for tho Hoohc of Lewis to try rash oaporinionts 
Without tho eoncurwinco of the Houso of OounnouH, aud 
tho moi-o prudent p(»crs will not bo in a hurry to miLmit 
their constitulion aud privileges to a discu.ssion which 
might not improbably bo hostile. A curious ca.so which is 
now pending in:iy possibly throw further light on tho 
ext('nt of tho dt,() 3 ^ul prerogative with respect to tJio 
cptNition of pocrage.s. It is gcfioi’ally thought that tho 
Crown hn.s tli(;pow(T of imposing any liinitationB on tho 
succession; but a poi'nigo which shifts from tho elder 
brotlier on liis elovaliou to a higher rank to the younger 
is a reinarkahhi novelty. The Hoiiso of Loi*ds will decide, 
under the guidance of tho Lfiw Lords, whether a peer who 
hn.s betm adjuitted to tnko his scat can during Lis liftdiiino 
be deprivfil of a barony in sucli a manner us to enable his 
successor to sit and vote. The poera-go lirst confeiTod on 
Lord 1V^j:nslg\i>at.r was in one resjiect a njoro serious 
iunoyat ion than tho T^uciiIickst patent, beoan ho ihei'c w'us 
no liinitiitioiL to heirs. Oii the other hand, a transfer 
of a pccrag(3 from one liolder to another st'i'ins to be a 
greater, anomaly". If the claimant is admitted to a Kcat, 
it may bo plausibly contended that a limitation, not to 
heirs, but to oifieial snccossors, wmulil Im e(jually within 
flic poiver of tJio Crown. Lord Rkdk.hdalk’s scheme, in- 
deed, iucliuled the fuHlier innovation of allowing the 
incumbent of any of tlio oflu'ca which were to c.'onfcr a 


ix*erage to retain his rank and his seat for life after his 
rellreinent. Itishops who have msigued ilu'ir sees are, for 
all hut titkjlur puipos(‘.s, relegated into the condition of 
commoners ; uml even diii-iiig tlunr teuaro of their othcos 
they tiiuj-smlt no rclleeted dignity to llujir wives and 
child n*u. Distinctions of this kind are to a great extent 
accidental, and tiny are t enable because they inv(»l\e no 
semblaru'e of principle, altliongh they geiu'rally admit of 
liihioih’al explanation. Dclibcu-ato utteirqils to [lour new 
Nvino into old bottles are liable to failure, not berMUsc they 
arc iieeixssarily ind(‘f(*iisil)le, but becunsoa d<izen nlternufi\cs 
wouM be equally plausible. Extreme bilicwei's in the 
elficacy of coin])etilive examinations would not bo un- 
willing to apj^ly their favourite dovlco to the seU.s'tion both 
of peens anti of raembers of tho Ifou.se of Commons. Less 
oxtmvngsint projectors of reforms, tliough their proposals 
are not equally absunl, are iieverthelt'ss merely theorists. 

H is possible that th(5 results of the Judiealurt' lb'll mny 
at. some future, t.iim^ render it desirable to provide for tlui 
creation of a huflicient number of legal pet'iages. As the 
dntic.s hitherto disclmiged by the Haw Lords will be trans- 
ftiTed to the Court of Final Appeal, the neees.sity of 
ennobling u. eertaiii number of ('uiinent htwvers Tuuy pt?r- 
haps liecomo iqiparint; yet it would he a caiiso for 
iX'gret if the House were deprived of legal a.'s.si.stance in 
h'gislatiun bc'causo it will no longer exercise judicial 
functions. Tho J I ouko of Commons has Ix'en in tlie habit 
of jiayiug inucli defcrcnco to the decisions of tho House of 
Li*?*ds on qnosliona of legal reform, because it generally 
li:i])pons that the Hous(} of Lords include.^ several of tho 
greatest lawyers of the (lay. If for any reason Chancellors 
ceased to bo jicers, and if no other judges w ore raised to tho 
peerage, it uiigbt bo expedient to restore them to tho 
House of Lords in a new capacity. A Chancellor who 
w'us a peer for life would hold an inferior position in 
the Houso of Ijords, but bo woidd bo inoi-o highly 
esteemed than a life peer who might owe Lis riosition 
to personal interest or to tho caprice of a Minister. It is not 
impossible that more sweeping constitutional changes may in 
tho course of time render the whole controversy suiicriluous. 
There arc many other possible modes of appointing a 
Bccoud legislative body besides tho English hereditary 
system ; and tlie only defect which has been found in 
m(KJilIe<l copies of tho English Constitution is that Legis- 
btivc Councils are elsewhere, with few exceptions, utterly 
jwwcrlcss. Tho Houso of Lords is a cause and a conse- 
quence of the aristocratic organization'of English socitty ; and 
it derives the power which it still retains irom its peculiar 
composition. All discussions on life peerages imply a pro- 
ponderanco of hereditary peers, which again would reduce 
the life peers to comiiarative in8igui(i(iaucc. If the system 
is to he. modified, it would perhaps be mai*o judicious to 
attach peei*ages to ofiices than to mako tho new dignity 
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into a btulfr<^ of se(X>ml-elass merit. Tlio inuovatiou will 
bo introdneod, and porUaps it will produce no 
Uid msult; but the hope that tiie Houee of Lordr) wdll 
dci-ive fiU’OJigth from ilio admixture scoms wholly 
cJiimerical. 


TUE BOMBAY NATIVE TRESS. 
ri'^HE Governmont of Romlmy ireatw the Native press in 
-L a manner which docs the highest credit to it as a 
patcnial aud despotic jwwcr. It does not interfere with 
the humble organs of local opinion, or bully the cditoi*s or 
writtu's, or put in force any of thi)8o systems of ceusoi-sliip 
wliicli, under dillercnt forms, seem to have so perpetual a 
fascination for the (rovoriimenis of Coniinentj^l nations. 
It merely makes what use of nativo jonmals it can for its 
own instruct iou and guidance. A native otlleial is ap- 
pointed who translateR every week into English all tliat 
ho can iind in fifty native paj-iers wdiich can edify ilio 
Goveminent, and especially all complaints wliich are 
made against it and its ollicials. M'lu'Se Iraualatcd extracts 
are priiitcul in the sliapo of a weekly Rcjiort, and thus the 
Government kiiow’s wdiat its subjects think, wish for, or 
resent, so far as the native press is an adequate and 
faithful nsprosentativG of their opinions and feelings. 
ITui result is a very enrious re}x*rtory of materials, 
which must seem of a routine and luickneyod charju?tcr to 
ineu long familiar with India, but which t.o an English 
reader have the intort^st tliat attiidiea to eveiything that 
reveals the miiiutiao of foreign life. At this ilistancc it 
is only very general and very vaguo inforinalion about 
India that most of us are likely to possess; and the natives 
are mere names and shades to us; whereas tlieso Reports give 
us something like a Dutch picture of at least one side of 
native existence. Tlirco numbers of the Reports taken 
at liazai'd, being those for the 19th of April and the 3rd 
and loth of May last, Avill suffice to show the sort of things 
which the native press says, and which arc cuUeelcd by the 
Government for its own benefit. On the whole, ilio tone of 
criticism is friendly totheGovernment, cither from policy or 
genuine conviction ; and although there arc occasional bursts 
of protesting and indignation, it is always assumed that tho 
Govcrunieut would do right il’ it wore but better instructed. 
Oue paper complains loudly of tho mode in which the 
liushai expedition w'as conducted, aud states that in the ven- 
geance wreaked on tho Lusliais no distinction avds made 
between tho i’cfractory and th#'' imiocent villages, and that 
“ wherever tho Rritish i'oi’ce appeared there it eoinmitted 
‘‘ havoc by sw'ord and ilame” ; but tJieu it goes on fx^liopo 
lliat tho onlighteneil, humane, and Christian Indian Govem- 
ment will kc(‘p its hand uusoiled by such crying iniquities 
for the future. Anotlier paper is moved to wnith at the j 
fad., for which it vouches, thiit Eugliabiucu had lately bi'cu 
killing pigs in a sacred place ; but it admits that anyone who 
did not very well understand nati\C’ nsugos might have 
failed to uuderstuud that it was a sacred place. Whore a 
complaint is to bo made then* appears to be no shyness 
about making it. An instance is given where an in- 
valid appealed u gainst a simtenco cimdcmning him to 
six months of simple confinement, atul got his sentence 
alterod by tho Appellate iludge into rigorous iinpiison- 
rnout for five tnouths ; a mode (.)f treating the ense whicli. 
It is ironically suggested, will probably lead t.o a groat 
saving of public money, as, if this is the way appli- 
oauts aro treated, no one will appeal, and so tlie Ap|)el. 
late Courts may be shut up. When, however, tln^ 
remonstrances of the press have been, or are supposed 
to Imvo been, attended to, a >vanTi recognition of this 
■iitlontion is made, and a paper which had busied itsclt* 
with invectives against the Small Causes Courts is filled 
with grateful delight at being able to state that thoGovern- 
uvent has directed a formal inquiry to bo made as to tlie 
Avorking of those Courts. So far indeed is the native press 
Irom ignoring what it finds good, that one of the most 
cathasiastic pieces of wilting ia the Bfpoi*t» is devoted to 
on appeal to the Tiativcs gcncmlly not to let the occasion of 
tho abolition of the Income-tax pass by without a unanimous 
cxpr^siim of opinion on the part of all the natives of India, 
winch fih^ adequately convoy to “ tho good '\'’iceroy ” 
how much is felt to bo due to him for his wise, generous, 
and courageous moasuro. 

riio Bubj^a on which commonts are made arc at once 
very miscellaneouB and very small. Tho natives seem to 
think that in the English' Oovomment they possess a 
friendly and supenor sort of dopbaDt,who is well known to 


1)6 able to tear up forests, but wlrnso principal business is 
to pick up pins. One scalons adviser comes forward to 
give notice that some old buildings he knows of are not 
quite Bftfi), and “if tho auiliorities do not get them 
“ pulled down, thtnr snddeu fall may destroy many litinioii 
“ lives." Another suggests that the operation of tho Con- 
tagions Diseases Arts should IxJ extended to pri\Tit:e fiimi- 
lies, and although he fiiiiikly owns that ho is “awai'O of tho 
“ iiisu[»fi*ablc dUriculties and diwigers of caiiying out his 
“ RUggeatioii,'’ yet he thinks the Governincnt ouglit to have 
tho brnotit of knowing his views on the siibicet. Very 
liitlo indeed in the way of facts to go upon suffices to start 
the pen of these rauiy wntt.rs. Ono jounialist has heard 
sumo compluints against a contractor who has under- 
hiken to ketq) a ferry-boat gf)ing on a river, luul re- 
quests the attention of the hnb-niugistrato to this viigue 
rumour. Another writer docs not find liis letters 
come to band puiictiially, and inuigining that tlio riMistm 
inuat be that the letter- (iJirrier belongs t.<» the district, and 
so has u Lome to go to, in wliich las mischievously stays, 
suggests tliat tho carrier shall be transfciTcd, aud another 
carrier apptrinteil, who, being a t<ilal stnuiger, will liavo no 
domestic attmetions to provent his w'alking olxmt without 
intennission. Dad roads aro a very frequent cause of com- 
plaint, and ind<»eJ, if it lx? true that one of the roads out of 
Poona is full of small pits, it is not to be wondered at that 
“ passengers cxfKJrioneo much pain from its nneveu condi- 
“ tion.” The. schools, too, are a favourilo topic of criticism, 
and it must not be Bup|>osed that natives hax^e any wish to 
snare natives, or to conceal their misdoings or shortoomings. 
The schoolmasters generally awj staloil in one pajrcT to 
be very bad, and to Ixj subject, to no ins^reclion ; tho Govern- 
ment is blamed for this, and asked to be more vigilant, 
although what is requested must bo acknowledged to 
1)0 kept witliin modest limits, wdicn we find that tho 
Government is mcroly called on to “remove from their 
“offices schoolmasters who aro hopelessly iireclaimable/’ 
Certainly there sticms room for some alteration in tlio 
conduct of schools, if scenes aro at all common such as that 
described by a WTilor who relates that “a grown-up 
“ boy was suspected of a theft, and one of tho assistant- 
“ mastcT.^ accused tho boy of the above crime, at the same 
“ time chilling him an ass, and dealing him a blow', wl^’ch 
“ the accused and insnllcd boy relumed.*’ Native uiagSk' 
trates and officials again aro not nnfrcquonf ly a.ssailed, and 
ono B])e(ual charge is made ag.amst a sort of Govemmenfc 
bailifl* who, finding that a private creditor luid phic.ed an 
attachment on properly from which tho GoATrnment was 
hK)kiiig for dues, iniDjedialely pro-wnled tho private cr-'diUn* 
for thell, and a stupid mugislraio actmilJy eeiifejiced 
him to lino and iuiprisomneiii, 7 iot seeiiig, as the acute 
journalist sees in a monamt, that tho whole acem- 
.sation was invented ))y the bailiir h) get his rival 
out of tho way. It may l>o interesting, too, to thosC' uJ»o 
Avateh with sorne apprehonsion the introduction into India 
of novelties not <?veii a(](*quately tested in England, that 
a native paper records thiit the groat invention of competi- 
tive examination wii ^ siuldonly applied in Surat, and broke 
dow’n compleLuly, A vacancy having occutred in a clcr'k- 
shij) ill a District Couii,, and there being about sixty appli- 
cants, it was roH^pd to dispose of the place by a 
competitive exiimifllBpn. Most of the candidates w’oro 
“ matrieulatcd youn^inen,** but tho examination, though 
very simple, was loo much for them, ami the indignant 
joniTialist pronounces the result “disgraceful to the iatri- 
“ culaled studouts, and to the University which has matri- 
“ cnlat(}d them.** 

But tJic two groat themes of hostile deda motion are not 
of quite so miiiuto a character. What the Covmxiricni is 
moi’c particularly called on to notice is tho inefficiency of 
the police, and the abuses that aro tolerated in the ad- 
iniiiistmtum of Binoll native States. Ono paper complains 
tliat a certain pollce-slation is slmt during the day, and 
no policeman is to l.»e found thero. It liappeneil tliat 
not long ago a siijilen fight was got up, lint no police- 
man was in the neighbourhood. Anxious difendcrs of oi'dcr 
S])od to the next station, but wil h tho samt^ sad result. 7 'liere, 
too, no policeman was IcMhcoining. A Avntcr in :i7)ol hrr 
paper olisorvas that it is a usual occun’eucc for policeuicu 
to absent themselves from their p:)sts nhiJo 
aro being commith’d ; mid ho notices as a circuruUnneo 
uafavonriablo to the reputalion of tho police, that nii- 
toriously as soon as it is oviflent a cn’jnc is. going 
to bo committod, tho guardians of the jiuhlic safety dis- 
appear, just os if they had I;eeu paid for thyir connivance. 
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But t)io inalevoloTico of tho police poos further than more 
passiro acqnieflcouco in crime. Boliccmeii m*© ntated to 
have a most iinplcasunt habit of tlirowiug a complainant 
into utter coTifiision, either l)y ex pressing their total dis- 
belief in his story, or by politely insinuating their con- 
viction tJiat, if tho crime Las been committed at all, the 
jx'al culprit is the wife or the child, or some other member 
of the complainant 8 family; so that if he persists in his 
wX'URation, iho next step must bo tlio ai'i'cst of somo 
one whoso furest would give him iho greatc'st ]>f)Ssiblo 
])ain. Even p6I icemen, however, ilo not a])pcar to 
awaken so dce[) an indignation ns misbehaving native 
<'hiefs. What, for exuniple, it is uskf'd, could bo move 
nionslrous tlian the conduct of a petty chief, who not only 
taxes pilgrims as if they were housohohlers, but actually 
eharg(5S for each room tho pilgrims occupy as if it were a 
sopamto house? Tlum theixi is a misdocr called tho Jam, 
who has done Rometbing unsatisfacl^ory, and wlioso eomlnct 
gives rise to a iine .Ih ntliamito sejitimoiit : — “ Tho case and 
“ pleasure of one ought to Ijiive no rogai fl whatever wlimi 
“ it is opposed to the hapjiincsa of iho many ; and if the 
“ Govern me lit recognizes Uiis seniinumt, it ought not to 
“ hesitato to cxerclHo even some sevorlly on ilio Jam.** 
There is an even worse miscreant, culled ilio (laikwad, 
whoso liohaviour is such that “ Ixautilul women of 
“ Baroda. curse their personal channs, and try to hide 
“ thorn as soon as po.v-,ihIt!.’' 'rho native press (l(»es not 
at all mince mailers. It thinks tliat 1 hi 3 (Government 
can do ovorylhing iluit is good, and ought (o tlo it. All 
that is uccjessury is Iluit tho Govcrnnient should 
midersiand tliat tho police arc bnbed, and that the 

jietiy ehiofs are pelty vilhiins. The sum and substance 

of all those complaints is that a pahriud (lOA’crnment, 
whoso gooil iiitcntion.s aiul whoso powor aro beyond dis- 
pute, must be sboAvn Avhat is rcidly going rm, and then 

all w’ill bo well. It is scarcely possible that a gn'utiT 

tribute tlmn this to the subslantial morils nf tlritVh rulo 
should bo paid by ilioso Avho assume to s])Ouk on behalf of 
iho millionH who aro ruled. 


THE EDUCATION DIEFTCULTY. 

J UTjT ia a montli of evil omen for Dills which have not 
passed their second reading, and the Ediicutioii Act 
Amendment Bill has enemies who Avill not be behindliand 
in making tho mc»st of llu? advantage olfered by the lat/ouess 
of its intrculuction. A good deal of pres.siiro will bo fmi 
upon the Covenimeut to Avitlidraw', if nut iho Bill, at all j 
events ilio controverted 3rd (-*lause. 'J*lie Education 
licaguo liavc apparently del.ennincd to accept tho fact of 
their weakness in the present ITouse of Commons, and to j 
fix their Iioik's on that coming day when, having lmik(*n up 
tho Liberal party and Bent ilio present (.'abinot about their 
business, Mr. ])ixoN and KiniAfU) will set about 
forming a Government. Still, though present defeats 
may bo only iho prcludo to fului’o victonea, they art? 
for iho moment not joyous, but grievous; and the Dis- 
senters have had so many of them that tlicy may bo 
forgiven if they ivincc a little at the vciy tlicuighi of 
going to a division. Besides, to be ot||j||;cd to wdthdraAv the 
Bill would perhaps be even mc;re ann<^ng to Mr. EoasTiiH 
tlian to bo beaten on it, and for tlic last yi'ar or |wo to annoy 
Mr. FjmSTKR has constitutC(l the Whole 'Duty of Dissemters. 
A goocnaumber of Conseiwativea would also like to see tlie 
Biu withdrawn, because in this way a certain undefined ilis- 
cr^it would be intlicted on tho Govcrnnient without the 
Conservatives lieing saddled with th(j rcsiionsibility of 
helping to throw* out a measure of educational c'xt^msioii. 
For sonio reason lieat know^n to itself the wouhl not 

be Sony if tho Bill w«'ro out of tho w'ny ; and th<3 Pnilif Nf^ira 
has already urged Mr. Korstkr to mluce it to that colour- 
less sort of ailair which tho Daily Neirs could support 
without either e^miging its Dissenting subscribers or having 
a finger in tho disruption of tho Liberal party. 

We sincerely liopo that iho Govornment will bo strong 
enough to resist these solicitations, prompicKl as thoy all will 
be by latent enmity in ono form or another ; and we apix^al 
to those on both sides of the Hourc of Commons who 
really value education to give it their host aiisistanco in so 
doing. Tho clause Avbuh Mr. Fohsikr is asked to with- 
draw does thi^ee things. In tho first place, it extends com- 
pnlsory oduoatiou to some two hundred thousand children 
of tho class for which compulsory education is especially 
necessary. The child of an outdoor pauper is of all children 


S »rhap8 tho leoet likely to bo voluntarily sent to school. 

IB parents aro so poor that thoy can neither find thomon^ 
for the scliool fee nor forego the money which the child may 
oain by selling matches or turning somersaultg. Again, tho 
child of an outdoor pauper is bred up amid all the loaning, 
shambling aBsociaiion.s wdiich cling round pauperism, ami 
the only cliance of supplanting them by bettor associations 
is to be found in his being sent to school. Consequently, 
compulsion is espociially neci'swiry for him both because ho 
will iKW'cr get to school without it, and because away from 
school ho will got no education except in vice, or in the 
sli ill loss lU'SH which is usually the ]irecur8or of vice. If 
tluj Edu(‘iition Act Ami'iidment Bill passes with tho 
3ril Claiuso iiiiinjnred, this compulsion will bo cfloctively 
fipjdiod. yiie Guardians will Lave no power to give 
relief out of tho workhouse to any parent Avho does not 
provide elementary education iu rca/ding, wTiiiiig, and arith- 
metic for such of his cliildrtMi us ai*o between five and thirteen 
years of ago ; ami, if anyfurl.hcr relief is necessary to ejiabhs 
tho parent to provide siicJi education, tlio Guardians will bo 
bound to gii^o it. When the niimhers and chanicler of ilio 
class alVci'tcd by iJiis regulation aro taken into accoiuit, it 
wtjuld be dilhciili to cxaggemtij tho importance of the changt^ 
in the law. It Avill get at Iciust two hiimh'ixl tlionsund 
cliililr(‘ri to school, and thiro tho very children to Avhoin 
scho(»l will do most good, and avLo, without Hindi a ehungo 
in the hiw', are the most certain not to ho sent to si li<»o!. 
A man jirofcssing to be a friend to popular eilucaiion wjje, 
for juirty reasons, allows a Bill containing this clause to 
ho .shelved and di*fciitcd had bidlcr keep his pj'uf(',ssious to 
himself for tho future. 

Secoridlv, the 3r<l Chmso of the Bill does awny wiih the 
K^st><*iri under which flu* School Board can, if it chooses, 
pauperize the poor of its district hy taking for grunted 
that th<y nre unnhle to give their children tho minimum 
of cilncution which Ilio law prcRcrihcs. Hajjpily iluMlislikt? 
to a v(‘ry high cdu(‘atic»n ndn opcrat(?s in most cases as a 
clic<*k upon this most mischievous process, ^fo give frci* 
education to the children of twiTy man ivho thinks it 
pi* .asanter to spi'iid his money in an extra glass of beer or on 
cjvliii screw of tobacco than in the payment of si liool fees is 
necessarily a <*ostly proci'ss, and economy conscujnently 
averts the miscJiict’ ivliich tin calculating pliilantliropy is 
ready to intliet. Dnt in some cases, as notnlily in JVIan- 
chester, uncalculating pliilanthrnpy hns carried its poini, 
and tho I’csiilt is that tho School Board s(H'S inidiility 
to pay tho school fee ivliere 1ck.s ontliu.siiiutic piTSons 
Avould only see indisposition. Administered m this way, a 
bylaw for enforcing scliool attcndanco becomes a system 
of fi’oe edneation of the w'orst kiml. If all elementary 
schofils w'ere free, it might be argued that Uio expense of 
providing schools was riglitJy distributed over tlie wdioli^ 
community, because in ono w'uy or another the wdioJo com- 
munity profits by tlieir being provided. But when inability 
to ])ny for a child’s schooling is mmlc tho ground for givdng 
firo t;ducal.Ion, tlicro is the same necessity for caution in 
delerraining what constitutes inability as (hero is in the 
c<»rrespoiiding caso of inability to pay for a child’s food. 
There can hardly bo a doubt that, if tho circumstances of 
the four thousand child ix*n now on the rates in ManehesUu* 
were closely inquin^d into, the parents of the nifijority of 
them W'^oLild turn out to bo perfectly capable of paying the 
school fees, though not perhaps without some HcJf-donial. 
If the Education Act is to be nuido an excuse for I’cloasing 
parents from the obligation of denying themseJve.s for tho 
good of their children, tho evils of the training it w ill give 
to adults will go fur to counterbalance ilio value of tbo 
training it secures to children. The only possible w*ay in 
w'hich this evil can bo jiroventcd is by linudiug over tho 
administration of cdncaiional as w*ell as all other relief to 
the Guardians of the poor. Tho power of granting this sort 
of relief must bo vested in some one, because if it wxto 
withheld altogether tho application of compulsion ivonld 
become iinpossible. You cannot punish men for not com- 
passing impossibilities, and if n parent, on being ordered 
to send his child to school, could truly plead that he had 
no money to pay the fee demanded by the managers, 
the severest magistrate would find himself powerless. 
It is impossible, again, to limit relief to tho remission 
of fees at a School Board school, both because tho 
Church of England — ^which is still a.s powerful os all tho 
other denominations put together— -would not endure the 
slight thus put upon schools provided by the volantery 
efibrts of its members, and because the ratepayers would 
not endure the burden which tho obligation to provide 
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School Board schools in every pansh would neoesflarily ^ local d'rcamsts/iioes co.<^erate, exercise a terriUj^fcctive 
throw upon them. Thus, by an (exhaustive .process, we . power on considerable ma^es of populaUon.” Wnerewr 
arrive at the couclusiou thit the power of paying school foes there is any leakage or filtmtion from sewers or cofispopJs into 
must bo letained, and that it must be vested in an authority springs, stroanifl, wells, or roscryoirs, cholei’a^ should it coirle 
whicli really knows the circumstances of thoso who apply accidentally into the district, will have the greatest possihio 
for relief. The Guardians ti»ro the only body who answer to inducement to remain in it. This is the precise assemblage 
' this d(*Scriptioji, and ns such tlicy ore rightly substituted of conditions which it most loves, 
for tho School Bonrds in the 3rd Clause of the Bill. Lx. nu appendix to the Second Rcpoit of the Local Govern- 
Those who do not wish to see the problem of pauporism uieiit Board ihow is ti tabuUir stateimm t which is of rcmiark-. 
iieodlcsbly made more complicated than it is w^ill do their able interest in eoimcxiou with this snbjeci;. It contains a 
best to carry the Bill through. sumnmry of tho ltc])orts sent in by tho Local Government 

It cannot bo eonicTidi'd for this 3rd Clause thnt it disposes Inspectors in cighty-ono cases jis Ut which inquiries were? 
of tho religious dilliculty. But* H makes the religious direeted during tho year 1872. Wc pTop<jRe, even at tho 
(IHrioulty less prominent. Under the 25th Clansfj of the risk of wcaiyiiig our readers by r(.‘jX‘tition, to describe s(»riie 
Education Act each School Board is left free lo choose of those cases in which the conditions above inenfioned w'ei'e 


wbelhep it will pay the fees in voluntary schools or not. 
If it decides that it will pay tlu'rn, it. probably does 80 after 
a debate, and probably a division, which operates as a sort 
of challenge to public att('ntion. After this challenge 
lias been given, another authority has to be asked to 
pay tho school rate ; and here, though the cx])e7*ieneo of 
the Birmingham Hehool Hoard will j)V()bably prevent 
juatUifs from being again pushed to the extremity ofactind 
refusal, there will still be an opportunity for further dis- 
cussion, and for threats of violent nclum which in them 
iriflucnee upon the peaceful p^o^ecuti<Jll of tho work of edu- 
cation may he almost as inischit’vous as violent action itself. 
Under tho 3rd Clause of the Hill pulilic attention will not 
be sp('eially ealliMl to tlio (piestioTi. 'J'liere wnll lx* no room 
for debate amongst the Guardians whether a man who has 
trnly pleaded inability to pa}' for his ehihrs schooling sball 
have 2 ^tf. a 'week givoTi him for the purpose, for tlie law 
will leave them no ehoieo in the niattci. There will be 
no moans of diseriTninfiting th (3 iuliiiitcsimal fraction of 
tho Poor-mto nhicli is spent in this way fi-om tho 
rest of tho charge, ami a refusal to yifiy any part- 
of the J\)or-rato will eaiise such oxlremo iuconveiii- 
ence to the Guardians that they may bo trusted not to 
show it any merey. The result of all thi.s vvill Vm 
that educational relief will -bo given '\^ hero neeessury wit h 
little or nono of that irritation which now occahionaJly 
attends tho process, and thongli tlio Education .League 
may have the power to break up the liiberal p.irty, they will 
jiot have the power, as under tho 25tli Clause of the Kdu- 
eation Act it is possible they inay yet have, t.o bringedaca- 
t ional progress to a .stand. This is the third refisoii why 
all tnio iriends of education slionld uso their besD and 
jiiost united eilurts to get the Bill made law. 


OI10LETl.\ AND THE LOCAL GOVJCILNMENT 
BO.VUI). 

M r. SrNfON’R warning tnimpci. lias again been blowm 
to a people not, it is to be feared, very much Ixtter 
]in.*pared against the enemy than when its attack was last 
imminent. Cholera has in sonio respcH'ts become more 
formidable in proportion as it has InTOino loss mysterious. 
When it wasHUppoaed to come and go as it listed, wo were at 
all events ignorant of the danger until the disease had actually 
a pjieared. Now it is known tluit wliei’evcr thore arc certain 
wolU understood forms of sanitary neglect, there cholera, if it 
conics, will find a mansion ready prepared for it. Mr. Simon’s 
instructions contain notliing that is not familiar to sanitary 
students. The disease, he reminds us, is not likely to 
spread “ unless in jiroporiion os it finds lor’nlly open to it 
“ certain facilities for spreading by indirect inferiion. 
“ Tho great sources of danger a 1*0 tho disijhnrges of 
“ cholei'aio patients. Wiei’evcr tlu'so aro thrown with- 
“ out disinfection into any cesspool or dmin, they com- 
“ municaio tho jioison to all the matters tJiat they find thore.*' 
If this were all, tho danger would not be veiy gremt; 
for, though tho cffluviuni evolved by the matter thus 
infected is probably itself infectious, tho groat source of 
mischief is drinking water; bo that, if this wore kept 
pure, ihero would not bo much clianco of tho disciisc 
sproading. But “ if by leakage or soakago from cosspools 
“ or drains, or throufjh nichless casting out of slops and 
“ wash-water, any taint, Lowovor small, of tho infectivo 
“ materi^ gets to wells or other 80 tir(,*ofl of drink- 

“ ing-water, it imparts to enormous volumes of water 

‘‘the power of projsigfitmg the discM^^^ . . . Even a 

“ Hingle case of cholera, perhaps of tho slightest degree, and 
“ peruapa quite unsoqpected in its neighbourhood, may, if 


fijnrul to 1)0 present. At Abingdon the Report^is, “Water 
“ sup]>ly mostly from surface! wcUa in porous soil soaked with 
“ cxcn'inenial and other filth.” At Andover tho vrator 
supply is obtained from wells “ many of which aro exposed 
“ to ('xcremenlitl pollution.” At Bingham tho surface 
soil is “ saturated with exeremental iilth.” At Bruton 
both soil and water aro “ polluted with sewage.” At 
Bruton Latimer tlio water Bupply is “ obtained from 
“ \Nell8 [lolluted bysoakagt! from jirivies and cesspoolg.” At 
Chatierlcy the water siijiply is “ insufficient and polluL'd.” 
At EctoTi tho wells an? “ polluted by soakago from 
“ privii's and ])igstye8.’* At Great Milton tho water snjiply 
i.s “ liable to containirmtion from excromcntnl and other 
“ filth.” At Hawkesbiiry Upton there is “sewage habitually 
“ soaking into wells.” At Hcrsliam tho water comes fixjm 
“ wolls polluted by sonkago from privies and ccssptxda.” 
At Ifneknall Torkard tluj water is obtained from wells 
“which aro in a porous soil and liable to pollution from 
“privies and surface drainage.” At Huddersfield some of 
tho water supplies aro “hlrgely polluted with sewage*.” At 
Leigh pollnti!fl wat('r is used “ from wells close to drains, 

“ privies, and middens.” At Monmouth tho river is 
“ptdluled by sewage ” and ri\er water is supplied by the 
Company nuliltcrcd. At Nunney the water supply is “ ob- 
“ tained chiotly from a brook largely polluted by Bowago.” 
At Olney tho soil roun<l tin* well is “sodden with soakago 
“from privies.” At J’orchesler tho wat(T Bupply “is ol»- 
“ tained from sliallow wells into which the sewage soakB.” 
At Rotherliani “air, Boil, and water aro polluted rv i tfay 
“sewage.” At Swanago ‘‘nearly all tho inhahitanta drink 
wat-er exposed to |)olliJt ion by sewage. At Swinton there 
is “soakago of exeriiineutnl filth into the wolls,” At Tun- 
stall the water supply is jiartly “draiiuxl from woUa liable 
“ to pollution,” and ill another part of tho district is “in jiaH 
“ polluted from cessjiools, privies, an J pigstyes.” AtWath t he 
“ water supjilied hy Company is contaminated by Rcwrigo 
“ and other filth.” At Wo8t Auckland the wells are “con- 
‘‘ taminated by surface drainage.” At Whitchurch water 
is “ obiiiined from wells sunk iii porous soil, saturated with 
“ .sewage.” At Urncantou the water is supplied from a 
polluted refiorvoiV. At Biukiiall, C’hittlehampton, Clifiou 
Keynes, Emberton, Knutton, Idauelly, Melbome Port, 
New iliiu.'ksey, Pool’s Dam, Radford, Seabridge, Tro- 
wolda, WeUiiigton, tbo water “ is )»ollutcd.” It must 
be liorno in mind that these in<iuirieH wesre instituted, 
so to s))eak, accidentally, be(Miuse of some spccual oui- 
bivak of disease in ^;rio neighlioarhood, Ihrobably a 
more systematic investigation would iliscloBC hnndreds or 
thousands of eases of tho same! kind. In fad^, to drink 
water polluted by sewage is tho normal condition dMfen 
Englislnnan, except in some few largo towns when) uncmil 
pains have been taken to obtain water from a pure souree, 
and to protect it ngaia.si pollution on tho way from tho 
source. U) tho houses. Jn e\(*ry one of thc.so hundreds 
or thousands 01 cases cholcnv eaii reejuiro no more favour- 
able conditions than those which years of neglect, or 
pni’tial and unintelligent improvement, have succeeded in 
croating. 

Tho Local Govomment Board say significantly that tho 
matters to which thoao inquiries related were usually of a 
sort in relation to which tho local anthorities have delinito 
statutory powers and obligations, and they point to the Jn- 
s|XJctor’8 .Iteports as containing materials on which n judg- 
ment may be formed as to the extont to which these powers 
had been exercised and these obligationB fulfilled. What 
the judgment so fonn(*d will bo it is hardly necessary to 
say. There has in every instanco boon absoluto default. It 
may be conceded, however, that, though the local authorities 
have had dofinit-o statutoiy powors and obligations, tlic*ro 
had been down to the time when these inquiries were 
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undcHaJicn confusion and n^xcj«rtailftty m to 

-n ho the imthoniy miff, Tlio Ic^fislation df IflWtt jw,r ha» pnt 
au Olid to tliis stat^? of niul iii every (lifctrict is 

now one sismitarv authority and ono only, ' ’ < 3 <iw#ioquep|j^- 
in every ono of tlio pUw.as tlio condition of “whiclir fiae 
desri’ihecl, thoii? is a body of offlmlH ^wbo liayo^ 
IJh* jiowcr to r('Tn(‘tly tlio ovils in queation, and^M’iib 
aio boiiint by law to their povrers. It is just 
jjdftfiiblo that an outbreak of cbolehi this aut-nnm mijjhfc 
rri^litiju litem into doin;^ their duty witliout further delay. 
Hut, assuniiiijjf tl-at eholera keeps away for another year, it 
is safe to assume tliat tlie ^reat niiijonty of the ])Jaees 
jiientinTied and of those, not meurioiied in whie.li the sanitary 
<‘ouditioiis are identical will be no betf<‘r nil* twelve months 
lienee than they are to-day nr were twelve? moutlis 
Tlifj same indlllerenee to the einumoae'it laws of bi-alth 
which has ])rc vailed hii.li(‘rio will coTitifiuo to pre\ nil, arid 
it will probably be eon firmed and slri'nj^ihened by un- 
willinjjuess to do sinytbinir fliat will iaerease the loeal rates. 
Though fiaiiitarv Impirovements an' t'eoiiomieal in tlie lonj^ 
run-- UH the Uuurdians wlm have to sMp[iort the tirplians of 
the poor who liave diod from eladera oeeusionally Jind - 
they are cosily in the llrsf. inslam e, and the ridieulons 
policy of refusing to make itnprovements which it is ad- 
mitted OUglit to !)(• ]Mvid for eilher onl of the taxes or out tif 
the rates, until ii has birn settled oat of wliiidi of the twti 
funds they an? to couh', whioh has latijly been aircil in the 
lloiiso of Oomrimns, is loo ihorouj^hly parochial in its tcuio 
not to liesnroof a<topt.ion in the country. Thcreaily important 
thin^ to k»iow is not, what IIkj local antho7*ities wdll dt> but 
what f h<5 central authorities will do. 'riic niattej's to^\hieh 
these inquiries rtilafed an* of a class in relation to wdiiidi the 
Local Government Hoard, equally with the local authorities, 
has deliuiio Htatutory powers and obligations. It has at its 
<lispnHal eCT'tain means of compelling the local authorities 
to do their duty or to siihmit to liaving it done for them at 
their own expense. Tin; eorri?Hpondiiig tabular stateiuent 
which will appear in the Report of 1873 ought to contain 
another column giving the action of the centra) anthority 
in all cases in winch tlio local authority hs.s failed in its duty. 
It may bo tbat the powers of tho Local Gove;nraent Hoard 
will iuni out to be iiiHuilicieTit for purposes of coercion; but 
€»vcri a Avell-foUTuled suspicion of this fact will not be a. 
jpu(Baienfc grouTid tor inaction. Until tho o\'j)en merit lias 
been tried on an nde(|ua,tc scale, it is iiiipo.ssible to say with 
certainty whether the e.xisi-iug law lias or has not given the 
central anthority a weapon of sufl'n'icnt koemu'ss to jH*no- 
trate the mass of ignorant ami iiitc'rested opposition against 
which it lias to coniciiu. 


MR. OLAHSTONIi; TIUIXS TIU: OTIIiai CHEEK. 

[ T w.as said of an eTiilnent man who was rnmnrkablo forhis 
blandness and courtesy that, if by any aecident lie 
chaiic‘«*d to give offence, it was n?ally quite a treat for the 
p<a'S(>»i ntteuded, so sweet and so(it long 'were the apologies 
whifdl were uppliod to salve the w timid. Strange things 
happen from time b) time, and perhaps nothing stranger 
has Iiappened for a long liino than tliat. the I’l'enllecliou of 
this courtly jm.*i*sou should bn suggested by anything 
that Mr. (Ilaos'IOXK might say or do. It is cerhiinly 
sfartling to think of Mr. (li..\nsTONi-: in this conncixion, 
hut that only makes it tho more deliglitful. If anybody 
\Mim|fcposcd to lament the odd sort of bungling by which 
iliC^ovemment wantonly lirought about a danger of 
collision on a (picstion of privilege between the lwf> Houses 
* r Parliament, hii w'oiild now be almost t cm jited to regret 
Pull these tilings do not occur morf? tVeipiently, in ordfT 
.'hat we might brcomo accustomed to Mr. OLAPsn'NK in tho 
.-wcet and eiigtiging character in wdiieli he has just presented 
himself. It is imposslhlc to ooncoivo how such a quest itm 
a - that relating to the Scotch and Irish a])pi'als .should have 
.!i the first iri.sranco failed to roct*lve the serious atten- 
tion of the Ministry, and it is oven more dlHicult to 
understand how, if they luid given two thoughts to tho snh- 
i ot, they Bhonld havo come to a decision f)no day which tho 
e.xt day, on tin* impnhe of a. TXioinent, they wito ready to 
.' 1,4 adnft. Jt a]ipearR to bo nnneces.s?ary to discu^s the 
. j nest ion whether t he IIou«^o of Commons has or has not 
. constitutional right to legislate on matters affecting tho 
.lonso of I^rds. The Purlianu ntaiy history of oiir coiin- 
y shows clearly enough thub questions of const itiitional 
. nvllcgo have UBimlly boon detoninned by tho h.alanco of 
»wcT betweou the boiUes concerned. I£^ by pervei*ai 3 and 
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a con^lft UA m, ItMitanob «3^8eit 

TSeiwfecn tho 

Hpttso o£ Lorin oqnH hiiim Amp to on 

roi^ug tW o^noxious^’iS^ 

House' of* CoiftiinoTiKS could have doteu i^tld 
to go on Js^nding jt Itoek to tho House |)ord,a y^v 
after year, uiatiT one or otlw!/t of tho disifnCltetits got 
itn‘d of ^‘ftn irritating- otul luidigwfied^ quancL ‘ That 
there should havo bqen ©ven a inomentaiy daugey of such 
a co7dli(:'t is Ku(hch?nt to jUsti fy^ grave censure pn tho 
Govcriimeul,. 1 ’hi‘ro can bo no doubt that in, recent 
"times the Ibaise of Lords Itas occasionally submitted On tho 
initial ivo of tluj Hou.rc of Commons to legislation aifeet 
iiig it SI If, which it would most assuredly have resenteijvtguid 
reprted :it aiuil her periofl of it.s history ; and it is imppsffiblo 
to say what it luight nob now submit to if the Lower 
Ilou.^e wore sufTiinently rosolnt.e and persistent, and if it had 
the .support of the constituencies at its buck. Even ifwT were 
to admit the force of IVlr. (>f,Ai>srovr:'.s precjodcnts as uppli- 
eable to tho present occasion, that would not in the least 
affect OUT opinion of tin? mischievous muddling by which, 
without the sliglitost m?cossity, and out of pure wantomiesa 
and levity, tho Government has rendered such a crisis 
imminent oven for an instant. 

Ilowevei*, apparently the clouds havo rolled away, and 
we fire basking in cbeeifal siinsliijio. Alter tin* novel and 
pleasing exhibition of Thu7*sday evening, wo are t,euiptc(l to 
say that all is well that ends well. Mr. GLAbsToNu’s pretty 
epilogue was all tin* mon' agreeable beca.u.so it was rather 
ujicxpected. It is not every day that Mr. Gladstone appears 
under the intluetice ofa “eomslitutionaland ])riulential spirit.” 
This w.os the soft, .sweet ope ning note of his discourse, and 
it was delightfully inaintainod throughout. Ho himself 
gnmefully desciibed the perforjuanoo as “ an act of courtesy 
‘‘ and COILS i deration,” and tiio phraso may perhaps bo 
tlionglit by Jiglit-iuiiided pi'ople to recall the^iwts” of 
a not her .sphere which delighted, 1 heir early days. Ever} body 
must iviudlcet the startling ii'aiisitioTi when Mars or Vl'LCAN 
at full spill round the circus suddenly (lung off his eharactcr- 
Lstic liabiliincnt.sin order to wdich tlio audience as a .smiling 
and sodncl ive AroLLO. Mr. Gladstone, vvliilo “ nio.st respccU 

fully” doubting the suumlnoss of tho view which some 
members of the JJousi* of Lords were UTulerstood to li.avo 
taken of the iiriv'ikgcs of that A.s.'Jcmbly, oflei'cd to alter 
the Hill to nu'ct tlicir wishes. '.riio Court of Ajipeal 
will bo fitted up with accojumodation for a sntlicient 
number of judges to deal wdili Scotidi and Irish 
as well as wdtli English npjieals; but it wih bn loft to tho 
House of Lords, on its own initiidivi*, to surrender the rem- 
nant of jnri.sdiid. ion which it has jirc.servcd to the new^ body. 
If the llouso of L(»nls h.ad lu’cii iiii Ami*rican Ministry, 
Mr. Gj.ad.s’1o.m: could scarcely liavci 7 cndc a more Tueekly 
jiliject sufTciid(‘r of what-, in liis owoi opinion, jiro tho un- 
doubted riudits of the body he rc|U‘csen1s. It is natural to 
wonder what has b(*cn the cause of tliia startling change in 
the mien and maimers of llic Lead of the (loverumcnt; 
and. in sei'king fur an explnnation, it is impossible not lobe 
struck by tlm eraitraNt which is pre.sented by the anstero 
aiToganci? of a few ycai-s since and tho honeyed meek- 
ness of to-day. Coincident wdlh this iniiisition maybe ob- 
servMMl a sii'iiificant dci’liiie in Mr. (jLADSloNifs authority. 
At least once a w'cek the Government is defeated by its 
own .support (is; and the Opposition has be(?n angrtly 
attacked for not attending in the Houbc of Commons in 
Hiifficient numbers to defend the Minisloifi fi*om the assaults 
of tlieir friends. Sweet indeed are the u.S(iS of adversity. 
Conscientious Libei-als Avill id* coiirso bo anxious that tho 
greatest Libcnd Mi7nstcr of modem times should have a 
jM>werfnl ma jority at the next election ; only tho moralist 
will I’cflect with a sigh on the deteriorating influence which 
a lirilliant electiom'eiing success w^ould too probably exer- 
cise on Mr. Gladstose’s ehanicter. It may U? feared that 
a little prosperity would undo all the gooil that has Ixjcn 
bri»ug]it al)out by a sei-ies of .salutary liuiriiliations, and in 
place of tho servant of servants, we shall see again tho 
haughty and uncompi*omiaing political dictator of live years 
ago. 




WASTED INTELLECTS. 

A fter a certam period of life it becomes n very intereBting 
study for anybody who bos boon educated at a "largo school 
or I’^nivoreity to look back upon the promlrinff friends of his youth, 
to obser^'o whlcb of them have fuliillod and which have falaUied the 
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aa^t.AiuMatioo; Jbibt tbun.Siiigrai^Sy'jfilik* 
Bf) acccuiit of vfiHt might* ’hAV«''hnppetil^d 
xath«r tb^ ® ^ustuiJIy fipjppfsiked. '' It urodM' be dMcult to 
•nywheth'ei^^jhnttld i«oeivewith ipost incrciuHiy tt^e atatew4 
nwiit thiit a mni»0bcfvad uitmUt-akable geaiiie frqni bw cradlei or * 
t^'atatemeikt that the ihture genjuMPd)egad Ufo a? a dunc4^ Ae a 
Thle, we ai^ pei^haps entitled *tD presume that unusual Intellei^tunl 
power. dvo8 eymptoina from which ite exlstenoe might have been 
infcnett, even at a Tcty. early ago ; but the question whether It 
wiw actually inferred is a very different (ino. If the biographer 
Toliea upon testimony of his hero's raothor, or of the liero 
himself, he will usually find grounds for asserting that even the 
duUeat of mankind gave high promise; but mnteruHl oi self-re* 
gardip(|: judgments are of small value at the time, and that value be- 
comes iniiuitosiinal when they are coloured by subsequent events. 
When, on thfl other luuid, the judgment corucs from Iho school- 
master of the genius, it generally takes the opposite form. A 
sohoolmiuter is apt to be a timid animal. IlodoeH not like to 
pl^ge himself to the future eminence of a promising lad, for Iio 
Knows how often such guesses fail to be veriHod, ami of course 
ho is inclined to condemn the vigorous plant which will not deve- 
lop after the normal shuidard. What he Las not hccu cannot 
have eiriated, and the genius not revealed to the pedagogue must 
really have been a dunce in early life. The judgment of indepen- 
dent contompuraries is the lmrde.st to obtain, but one might expect 
that it would lie the most trn.stwoi-tliy. A uoy\s schoolfellows are 
tolerably inqmrtial observers, and they are not guided by so exelu- 
sivo a stitndard as bis teachers, whilst at Iho University it is 
probable that wbatover intellect ho possesses will have begun to 
show itself. 

Yot when we te.'it the value of those early verdicts by com- 

S anson witti actual results we shall probubly find a very wide 
iacrepaney. We think of some youth who was tho delight 
of all hie teachers, wh<i9e exploits at solving problems or writing 
Latin verses still furnisli a trailitionnl standard of sueceas, 
and are fondly descrilied by exmniuers indulging in profes- 
sional gossip. We Lad fancied that iho possessor of such 
brilliant talents had only to signify bis choice of the seo or the 
place in the Cabinet wliich he would prefer. Nothing has hap- 
pened to him ; ho Las not broken down from ill health, or taken 
Ui immoral courses, or been unfairly weighted in the battle of 
lifo. And yet somehow he has failed to make any mark in the 
world. He Las sunk into a commonplace re.sp(*ctablo parson or 
lawyer, and been hopelesHly pRsa<5d by men who never astonished 
an examiner in th»*ir lives. Compelitiro examination, wo may 
perhap.s say, does not prinido a Hulhcient le.st for genius; it 
levels tho man of original power with the man who is a mere 
ohannel for the transmission of cut and dried JaiowleJge. Wo 
have made the common mistake of confounding muro (facility 
with powe'r, and 8uppusf;d that a man must be a great 
teacher bc^cause ho wiw admirably docile.' Hi oralis Is are fond 
of telling us that a habit of obedience is tho best quaJilication for 
comuianu. This doctrine may bo true; or, like most hinh doc- 
trines, may contain a half-truth ; but certainly it doe.s not soem to 
apply in tho sphere of intellect. Kalher, we should ftay that the 
ruler of later life i.s made out of the youthful rebel. C)ur greatest 
thinkers have first shown their power by kicking against e.s- 
tabliahed rules ; and we ore therefore looking in the wrong place 
when we sock for poat intellectual power amongst those who 
havo accommodatecl themsolveB most easily to the ri'cogui/aid 
tests of merit. ^ ff, however, "we go further, wo do not always 
make more aatisfactory discovorios. Our memory recalls young 
men who showed thoir independenco of mind by plunging into 
some pumuit not recognized in tho narrow rules of our old system 
of education. They declined to master tho Jjalin grammar, but 
they wrote what they |took to bo poetry, and wo fancied that 
we recognized the Shelley or Ilyron of the coming age. Scarcely 
any modem poet of eminence has won high ncodomical honours ; 
and it is quite in accordance with precedent that tho great singer 
of the future should bo something of a manvaia in his earSor 
years. And yet our private Shelley has not become n cosmopoli- 
tan Shelley, flia verse-writing has sunk from being the aspiration 
of ajweat soul to ba merely the elegant accomplishment of acul tivated 
gentteman ; and ho contents himself, according to the established 
f^ulf^ with Iwing a moderately good critic instead of a creator, 
w, again, we remember rash youUis who muddled their immature 
Dimns in the labyrinth of metaphysical inquiry ; and who have 
solution to tho problems round wWh 
pJiilosop^TS have been vainly gyrating for the last few thousand 
y^s. Ur else our youthful gonius felt himself born to command 
^ listening senates, and began his oporaticus by 

to the mimic parliament of the 
ItaI ®We to read his history in a nation's 

® facUity for stringing 
eo beyond tho pWent Taflia- 
mont to tkoyt that many such oratom have succeeded in later 
circle than that which listened to 
their first youthia eloquonoo. But not nnfreqttently wo may 

hear sa dlwet-bSU to the 

How of OoiMons, or plodding contentedly through the 
otdiunry round of pulpit eommenplacek, and eschetving a^ flight ] 


m, hi tiWfair 
dA wiis^^ttaihted with ooaia one who 
dp^risd'fiit thb lama^ So greater than hhnaiiiK Biito ^e 
great man ^waw.-genereiis onou^ to clothe hts Mend wltlt hie 
‘owhJi;^inanoB;"'ot the friend, though redly 'admireh1o,,.Wsas 
a laiidfo tKT0ug]|i some iimldental cause. It may be doubtful 
which is the commoner muse of ‘the disappointments which 
are undoubtedly numerous. The original judgmeiil is bf ebuYSe 
constantly erroneous. People are apt to form a vei‘y inac^ 
rate cstinmte of tho qualities whibh are really most conducive) 
to success, and, especially in early Ufe, to overvalue pure intelr 
lebtunl ciipacity iw c^>mpan‘d with the force nccessiiry to set it ip 
action, 'hie path to such aucoess os can bo obtained in our 
school ilay.s is free from many of the obstacles which 
oveimower a man's energy in the rough uphill struggle 
of later lifo. (J ray's contemporaries wore right when 

thoy said that ho was potentially a poot of a very high 
onler. And yet tho excessive delicacy of hie temperament made 
him tho least productive of all ccnsiderablo poets ; and, if it had 
boon very slightly increased, might havo entirely choke<i the pro- 
ductive impulse. Ho succeeded, and only just succeeded, in 
squeezing out a few linos which are amongst the most perfect in 
our literature. With his whlo reading and exquisite taste, ho 
might havo produced other writings of permanent exceUenco. 
Enough WHS fortunately executed to give us some measure of his 
power ; with a little less iastidioiisness he might have produced 
far greater nssulta ; and with a little more, tho spark which was so 
nearly quenched might have been altngclbcr extinguishedi A 
trifling excess, that is, in one of tlio ingredients in his compo- 
sition might have reduced him to be mute and inglorious, though 
a considerable quantity was necessary to qualify him ter 
ptietical excellence. Few, if any, people can judge ac- 
curately on such delicate points of mental chemistry; and 
a slight error in their analysis may be fatal to the correct- 
ness of thoir judgment. A similar difficulty occurs in such 
a case as that of Coleridgo. Who could have ventured to say with 
any decision whether his love of speculation w.»uld luakehim a 
great philosophical light, or cause him to degenerate into a mere 
intellectiukl voluptuary i* Tho early friends who were dazzled by 
the extraordinary brilliance of bis conversation would regard k 
as treacherous in any one to 8««?ge.9t that such vigour of thought 
could be neutralized by a deficiency of volition. If men lika 
Gray and Coleridge havo bo narrowly escaped shipwreck, it is 
impossible to say how many men of equal puwer.s may liave been 
entirely cost away; and therefore how frequently these eai-ly 
vatidiiatioiis may havo missed fulfilment, not because they iiw 
volved teo high an estimate uf the positive qu.ilities, but te'cause 
they faited to toke into account tho biineful but oct'ult inffiience 
of counterbaliincing defects. Such errors of the judgment are still 
le.»*.s surprising when wo remrniber how much depend? upon 
circumstances which could not Imvo boon foreseen. A man in 
every way qualified to command success may fsiil, not merely 
from diiwnright calamities to lifo or fortunes but by some per- 
versity of f.ite for which we are slow to moke. ni]oa"iMce. 

Wo conipliiin that tho man whom wo suspooied ofliigh abilities 
has never reformed tho world or introduced a new phiiosophioid 
method, bocauso he has been vulgarized by partial .sucL«*r> 3 . lie 
has been content to aim at ii low mark, and to l urn his talents into 
money instead of fame. Tho case is frequent and lamentable ; but 
wo ought to have bcejii prepared for the contingency. A good 

' ^ ‘ ‘ocnupoUt 

, or by the 

. . „ „ - perhaps ihcy ought not 

always to be condomned too shictly. We often hear complaints 
that this or that luiiii whoso first Works gave high pTomise of 
genius is writing himself out for the edification of an undiscrimi- 
nate p^ublic, and giving us mere weeiis because be will never 
allow his imellttct to lie fallow. And yet wo may bo passing too 
severe a judgment Terlmps the poor man has a wife and twelve 
children. Is his first duly to his family or to the nnivoraelH 
Should he pay his bills or bo a world poot? It is giveli 

only to a few t(» reconcile tho two caf(‘er8. Tie might 
not, you will flay, to havo had the wife and children, and 
tho remark is often well fiumded. But it is a hard doctrine for 
an afli)Clionato pewon ; and perhaps, after all, it is as well to ho a 
meritorious father of a family as to throw double or quite for 
fame. Perhaps, after all, ho was a modest man, and may even 
have taken tho true measure of his abilities when he drcliiii'd inte 
tho safer path. However this may be, such facts are enough to 
suggest how exceedingly complicated a problem wo undertook to 
solve offhand when we assumed this or that promi.sing lad to bo 
the coming man. Give him the will, and the intellect, and the 
right conditions, and he may succeed ; but to produce a genius of 
any high order, and to employ him worthily on an adequate te.sk, 
you must secure the concnn'once of so iiinny circunwt/niCf'^ 
depending partly on himflelf and partly on hw surroundingfl, that 
it IS a kind of marvel when they all unite upfm one man. To 
explain tho opposite case, to show why the pe(i])le whom we took 
to DO duoeesturu out to be distinguished men, would porhsp') be 
more difficult, thoiig^b it cannot be called very dilHcult to nccoiint 
for any degree of miscouceptiou in the partial judgments which 
we are able to form of oaob other. 

There i«, ipdeed, the gratifying reffection that our judgment of 
what constitutes success is to the full as ioilibie as our judg- 
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nieut of tho talontB by wlii'ch it can bo oommAiidod. of 

the 1 ) 0 •« v'boui wo calmly sot down ns failuros may fiavo 
boon iloinj^ os much as those who hare made ten times ns much 
Doifty in the world. A great deal of the b»3st work in the world 
is imoiiyujous, if wo do not confine the term to writing. Tho 
riViiig genius who ha.s sunk out of bight may have profound) v 
infliu'iiced Itis generation, though wo cannot trace tho cliaiiuels 
which it hiw operated. A man who might hnrr been a 
bi.diop and has become a (|uiet clergyman in a ndired parish is 

n rilarlv said to have failed; but even (^uiet clergymen may 
luently flow the floods of thoughts and work.s of which they 
will never roivp uny conspicuoua liarvc.st in thi.s life. And fortu- 
ijftleiy the nower of doing good tiorvice unobtrusively is not 
euiiiinod to tho clergy. 


LORD 1>K ROS OX MAR.S’ JIll.L. 

heard flomt‘ time ago (if a family wIjo wrre ao Isieking in 
V f energy either for good »»r evil llmt it. waa aaid tluit it wtmld 
talu* thrt‘e of iliem to coiumll a. ain. The niunber whieh it toidt 
to do a riirhieous action we (lid not hear; but it. h rharilalilo tu 
bel I'M* that fliieh an act might, by »m ellorl, be got through by 
two of them. Jii the like .^orl. v\e slionid Inue Ihoiigiit that it 
would Inixe ta.k(‘n more than one miiii, e\iM) more* than one peiT 
of the i*ealm, to make .^ncli .i uajiidcrlul evljibitien aa was made by 
Lcprd In* Kos on Alonday night whi-n talking alumt eAaminations at 
Woolvviih. SVe bln-nld llmughl that no one pair of 

flhoulders could have biirm^ remarkable a load td* iguoramv. 
At any v.ite ii man wi>-hing to dihtingni;di hituMdf In tlj(‘ art of 
blundering ' or rather in that more delicate art wliieli, without 
e\art(y blundering, eonlriveH to allow oll'a more reiiiied iL'‘noranoe 
tlian any mevt‘ blunder cmi -- might lay in a good .stork of materials 
bx .simply following liortl i>e liosand picking n]i what fallH from 
liim, like the alave wh«i picked np the .‘^Lr.iy dai’eicd when 
J)(hnolke(h'S W’as iidiuith d into the lreii.sure.-lioii.se of tluv Great 
King. The.re really i.s an art in iheHc lliing.s, and we auppoijo that 
a mnij wlioluusachiev«.d .stiiiicllniig inthi.s way.as iu any other way, 
is anvion.-s loalniw oiriiijsiw hievement to ihe'svf/i'ld. Otherw i.-»(^ why 
shouid Lord Ue llos, who got .‘ionic rcpulali(*n from a fairiv-pnt 
togetiier lilLJo book nhuiil tlio Tower of Liyiidoii — no connevion 
with Mr. Ilepw4»fth ].)i.\oiis bigger book on tin' muiio tubj^'et — 
have Uvn eo eager to <‘xplairj lii tie* w<trld llnd lie knew' notliiiig 
aboiil ililier llm Athenian Aniopagos oy Mil'oaV u/ 

Wlnilexer may lit* done to lie* eaielidatey •<! Wocdwi^di, no one. I 
Would have thought of evauiining the. l.ieiiluMisl of the Tower 
iiUnit. any fliieh matler.i. It wonM never liavo (‘onu' into <»ur bead}’ 
to think whether jio know ahont tin m or not, if he Jmd not sounded 
-If truiiipct beforo him Unit, wo might all <*ome and flee how 
tlioroLignly ho did iiotkimw. J5ut,a.s l<ovd De lto.s Ims thought, 
good to niinouiieo to the world a fact whieh ho might sti eobily 
have kept to hirnsolf, w'e will venture, to go a little furthor in tho 
proci ns of mental HiiaLoiny. We will at h'lust try to point out. 
the very remarkable and complicated btJih' of ignonuieo whieh is 
imjili(-d in Lord DeKo.’s's sjioeeh • ;i degree of ignonnice which, as j 
it is Mmiething to bo lii-st in miYthuig, it ia really a creditable j 
CAploil fi»r II aiiiglo man ti) have reac IkmI. 

It ;i]i]»t'ar» that ujijong tho books used at W(.Mj]wieli for ox- , 
.‘UiiinulJoii tiro Ghaiicer, .Sjieii.-ier, tho Eni.slle.s of Horace, and | 
“otlior nuthors.” In a former }ear Shal\.sp(*aro was one of the | 
Bubic.ets for oxiiiiiumtion, and Ijord l)e Iloo .seems to havo been 
null'll tumbled iu mind at the Woolwich candidates In.-ing put on ; 
in Jionifo nwIJiilict. His only eomfoi't wa.s Hint so iiracticid a 
m:iu as Sir laulorn Simiiums had ha«l nothing to do wit a ehoosinp: 
sm li daiigorous \vriting.s. We do iml know whether any of tho 
pliiys of ShaksjK'are lurk this ye.av under tho phrs.so of other 
mith'ir'v,” and w'o are left to gues.swhal iiuiy bi* ilio amount of 
Gold De llofl's familiarity with any of t]ie«e aiil h or. s, mimed and 
uijiKimed, OH he dioereetly veils his o]»ijiinii of lliein in u somowhat 
oniculiir formula, 'rhey me “fiutliors from the perusal of whom a 
toflte was likoly to liC formetl in aftcr-lifo, but who inspired distaste 
whcti imposed on young men who saw in them no imiuodlalo 
practical utility.” Wo do not know whj‘ther Gord Do Kos, as an 
Irish memoir of the other House is said oiuv t*) have done, “sjioKe 
in Italics but on tho whole it is luoro likely to bo the Timvs 
whieh, by putting tho name of JIuraco in Ihmiiiii tyjm and tlio.so 
of GhauiVr and Spenser iu Italic, seems to imply a belli f that 
Horace was ft real man, but that (’luiuecr and Spenser were only 
tho litle.s of Kiokfl. Hut dircctlv after come.sjhc great e.xnkut, 
the record of which wo mu.st give iu Lord Dc lion’s 4»wn words, or 
at least in those of the which we tru.'^t lia.s n.rt misrepre- 

senled him; — 

l!e nl3e TK'ticcd the >4 rrejKig/Vim, wliich, though tic vvn.=i .'ovare lh.at the 
Ar(‘(*pngu‘' was ii (.(reek tribunal, pii//.l»nl him, and it v\.i.s iu»|. till after 
vainly <’Mi|uultii\g bcvcnd diolionurioA that In* found if lt» nf.-r tc* a f n’al for 
hoink'hU* c*4uiducted by twelve godi mid goddcv'i*-*, w h« o s»n In-mg on one 
side .Hiid * 1*1 oil tlic‘ other the h(*cu.m4i 1 wa.i aerjuiupd. Th<. a 

im‘C(»deiit for the ivcent i)n>m>*ul of a noble car) (Rub.-(K:lh aa to IrL*.li juric.**. 
(A laugh.) 

The laugh mny pos-dbly prove that there arc other noblo lords 
who were aa much in iho dark about theae math'rs as Gord Do 
Jlofl himself. Kutlet ns k-o nil that Ihia littlo s|ii‘ccb proven almut 
tho speaker. I’iwt uf nil, ns Tiord Do Ros was puzzled nt the 
name of the AreojMtjitiaiy it proves tliiit he is not a nnider of the 
pro.so works of -Milton. In this perhaps Ijord Dti Kos xvould bo 
very hue from standing alone, but Lord De Roa’a puzziedv)m 


proved more than that ho had not road the Ar&mftpilica : 
It proved that ho liad never heard of it. Now this* is far 
more piTunifl, Thej'e is a hirgo class of writings, ancient 
and xiiodiim, which nobody is expected to have read, but of 
which it still is dof^mt to know the names, and to have 
some general notion what they aro about. We are a&aid 
that wiih poojdi^ the prose works of Milton, with aomo 

nnrhaps his pni*tical vvorka also, would como under this head. But 
Gord Do Kos had not even reached this stage. All he could think 
of \va.s tlmt the An upiujitica miiat have Hoinothing 1o do with iho 
Arciopngo.s, and all he know of tho Areiopagos wfia that it was “ a 
Grnc'.k tribunal.” This may aecm to imply that Lord De Uos not 
only docs not lend Milton, but that he does not road Lord 
Macaulay. The ArcopatjUica are mentioned several timem in Lord 
Macaulays wriliugs, iiutl montioried in a w-ay which might give. 
aii\ olio w'h(» IvTU'w no iiiore of the book than Lord Macaulay Hays 
of It a gein*r;i] notion of its object. After this, it ifi perhaps loss 
woiidcrlul when xve .^uy that Tjord De Kos"a confession showS that 
be luw m vt'r .stuiliivKIrook hi.story or (Trook litorature either at first 
liuiul or H’cond hand. A man wdio could not read a word of 
Gn ck, but who had r^'iid any ITipiory of Greece, w'e xvill not say 
Grotn or Thirl Willi, but the very woi'st lli;*lory of Ormaj he could 
lind, W'Mild Mindy ha\o found out Bomothiiig iiioro about tho Aihuo- 
pagofl ih.in this. Wo xvrito from the memory of many years 
iia.-t, but w’t* lliink it is OliviT Goldflinith who tells us that 
jV-rikirs In.^isi'rn'd iho aiitlionly of Iho Court of AroiopagoH, 
aiul licit lu‘ did ii out of jealousy, L'causo the Court 
wji.^ miidix up of all those who lijid Ijocn arrhoas, and, as lio 
hfitl iiovi'i* Ikvu andioii, hm could not g('t n Pwit there. Now the 
iiodtoi 4)f Kcriklcs wiinliiig to bo arrlion i.s something like tho 
In uchrmins picture of the Duke (d‘ Wl^llinglon still di.sHatiflfied 
in the jjiidnt o(' nil hi.s lummirs hec'au.'O ho had never been Lord 
Muyiu*. I'ut, !i(dtijig ii.suh4 the odd conception of the iiiotivefl of 
Kinkh's, (lold-uuifljs iiUTo ritati*meut of facts is perfectly accu- 
rate. lind tlic studii'.s of Gold De Kos gone even as far as that, ho 
might at h'nsl have learned that the A reiopagos was made up of 
mere mortal jud'^i's. Ho could hardly liavo thought that tho 
arehons were tho .same ns the Twelvi’ Cods, and that Deriklcs was 
disappointed liecinmi' be could not, like Cains or Domitian, got 
leople to muk(‘ a t iod of him while he was still alivt*. Lord Do 
tos doiihllrss reads Hie wow.s]»np(*rs ; if ho, he can hardly fail to 
ha\(' flometimi s conn* acn^ss souie nuch Ihmrish as ^‘tho Areopagus 
of Kiiroj'C.*’ \\ hat that m(‘'in3 we cannot roasotifibly expect J^orcl 
Ik' Ko.s lo know' ; because we cerliiiiily do not know ourselves, and 
xve. str«mgly sullied. 1 hut those who tally in that kind of way do 
not Kimw' any h(*li4‘r. Still, the, oddness of the phrase might, ouo 
would haio ihoiighl, liare sl.rirred up any ono who, like Gord Da 
Ko-j, luid got so far as to know that the^Areiopagos was a Greek 
tnhunal, lo iro on a little further and lind out whether it miliy 
«*\4'rcised sucli sulilinio hut rather vogue functions over Groeco, 
Kiirojie, «ir th(5 w orld in general. 

I hit if Gord Do Ko.s does not read Milton or Macc.xday or tho 
ncwspiipers, W'e an* at Ica.st bound to Kdievo that lie Bomotimea 
reads the New Testament, if not in the original, at leoai in iho 
Knglish version. Surely education at AVoolwich has not becomo 
flo Htriclly undenomimilioniil that Gord l)e Iwos or Sir Gintorn 
Simmons or fuiybody else would object ro the ftliidy of tho .Ada of 
the Apf)stlcs, at all events os an historical document throwinjf light 
on Hie early days of tho Koman Kmpire. In that book w'O iuul an 
urcount of how St. Kaul wn,=x led unto Aroiopngos, how he stood in 
the midst of Mai*s’ Hill, and there made a discoiu'flo which bad tho 
(dfect of winning over sovi'Tftl of his hearers, and amoug them ono 
of the Ari'iopiigit(*.s themselve.s, to tho doctrine which h« taught. 
JiOrd D(* Kos can hardly bo of a very inijiiiriiig mind if ho rt'ad 
this account and never thought of finding out any more about tho 
phwe in which or the body Kdbro whom the Apostle made that 
laiiMuis discourse, than simply that it wna “a Greek tribunal.*^ 
Ihit if Gt>r(l De Uns, after his searching in Hie dictionurics, chanced' 
to look back to the Ads of the Apostles, his flhito of puzzlcdom, 
instead of h*dng ]cs.sened, mn.st have lictm greatly increased. Ibo 
.setting f«’rth of strange Gods is not exactly tho same ns a trial for 
homicide, but the niuin jioint is, before whom does Lord Do lios 
t hink 1 hut the A nostlo was brought Y According to his own account, 
it would si'em In at Gord De Koa must believo that St. Haul wax 
nrniigiii'd Ind'ore a trihimal of 'IVclve Gods and GoddosBes. Tosny tho 
leixst, this .‘^oeiiis ixitherlike setting one of the parlies to be judge in 
his own causi', if the seltor-forth of strange tiods ia called on to 
appear before the old Gods themaelvea. But it certainly gays 8ome« 
tiling for the impartiality i»f tho (Olympians that llie AposH© de- 
parted unooiideiimed, and must therolbro have had at least six 
votes in his favour; nay, more, he wmuld oven seem to have made 
A cnnvi rt on the bencti. It is possible that there may bo aomo 
text iu which the name of Dionysios appears without the last t, 
and it may be held in Lord lie llosV mythology that it was tho 
God of AVino hiniselfwho founded the bishopric of Paris and wrote 
tho famous trentiscH on tho Heavenly llicrarclry. If, as wo were, 
some time buck taught by a grave divine, Woden founded the 
Ghui’ch of Cbc.stcr, wo see no reaeon why Dionysoa may not have 
founded the Church of Paris. 

One wtwd about the floarcli in the dictionnnes. AVe think that 
we have boon able to go a little xvav iu the track of Lord De Ros. 
Wo do not know whether Lord Do Ros looked in the Hkiglish 
Dictionary of N. Hailey, v»**\»'A«yor. JIa would there have found, 
under the article “ Areopagites,” how they were " Judges of tho 
Court of Athens, where uialofactora were tried, oiid so called from 
a place near that city, where they aat, called 4rc()|i<rgus, or Man^i 
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/////.” The word malefaciurfl ia a little too wul to 

talk of the Areios Pap)8 oa near the city is an arciniic 

way of apenkin^, savourmf^ of the daya wlion tho 'AlvTo^^dis alone 
waa t)io city. Otliorwiisc, one uii'rhi «ay of ihia aroounl that, 
like tUe nuTfjpry rlmne >\lnch siiin.s up llio whole rei|Lni of 
llonry the I'llyhlh in the faet tluii he *• ns fat as a 
it is hardly adequate, hut that it in tnio jih fm* iw it 
iroiM. J 5 ut wo sus[u‘,ct that we have li^hle<l on tho Nmrce 
of Lord Do lh;s’s notion ithiuit tin* T\^el\e finds in tin* laiyei* 
Idctioiifirv t)f Ainsworth. It vmp, we think. Sir Ibycn* de 
Covorhw vs'ho, when some anrient worthy ineiilioivd, ehimed 
in with tho rtnuavk tluil, when ho wms. «1 f^dioul, he had i^'iid his 
life at tho (;iid of llio J)ielioii{ir\ . The sjiine way of art4‘r 

lirio\vled;2e whii'h Sir Jfouvr ])raetlsed when In iit .hoIiomI Loril 
lh‘ Kos seoins still to follow hi hi.^ riper Neiii'i. At lln* o:id then 
of Ainswoilh’s Dictionary wo liiid two urtiides be.uhai^ up«)ii tho 
suhjoct which J^ord Do Ihi.shas liiken in h:nnl. 'J’hi» first is 
h(‘aded ‘* Areopiipfita ’’ and the .^eennd “ Areop.iii M,^.” AVo cannot 
help Lhinkinp’ 1 hat Lord De Ihi-. imiM Inn*' I'.nled to n ad the iir.'«t, 
which wo rather w'onder jit, as word ‘‘ An‘<»]).iudta" looks more 
like “ Areopjiyilica” than “ Areojirijjiis ” doe..;. !hi( under ‘‘ Arco- 
pH^itii,” hesido's the inf(*riualion, on Ain.'i>vort]i's own iinthorily, 
that ^‘tlu'v jiidj^cd ill capital allhirs w illi the «rn’ati‘.-i inipartialitY,** 
it. is stated, on Ihi' authority ^d’ ('ieero^ that ‘‘Stdon primir-t 
ron.stitnit Areopforitas.’* N»»w we (aniiot •^i;-j)eci ••illnTlhat Tjord 
De. Dos cannot ronslvue i.o I'a^^y a piece of L.niM jis that, nor yet 
that, if he could conslnie it, lie would ihiiiK that .‘>olon <‘roa*led 
the TweUe fiods. So wearedriAeii to think ilial liord IM Koajjot 
his not ions wholly from the next article, where “ Arenpai^iis ” is e.v- 
plained to he ‘^Mars's eijurt at Athene,*' and the comiiamt is 
ndd<*d : — “They say it laid its name friuji .Mars's trial hero 
for hoinicidi' hefoi'i' the twelvi' ehief dciti- s, mi which occa.'^ion he 
was absolved by six. voles; for, tin* xote^ hehje espial, jiid'^merii 
■was pa.sseil in tavonr of the a^-cu?n‘(|, *Jtidiciinii ca]>itis Aivopafro 
pririmm aetinii est,’ l*lin. 7, 56.” Jlen*. it is plain, is the. simrce 
whm'o r.oril J>e. llo.s fmuid his leoniin^^; hut we. think that he has 
hardly doiM> ju'-tiee to the jrn-al lexiciiLrrajdier, fur ]..ord De Ih s 
.‘'•'eiiis to think, if not that the h ial of Avfs wii.s the only trial which 
ever touk place heforo tlm Areicmnjros, y1 at least that none hnt 
Dods inul (rtjddcs'^t s ever sU tliere us jinlLes. Ihit .\insw<*rth 
clearly iindevstr>od that the trial ol'tlie liojuichlal God liefore tw<*lve 
of his ])e.ci.s Nvas only tlie first Aveopa^ilie trial auionuMiiaiiy, and 
that in after-limes, as is iniplj»‘d in the qimtalimi nlumt Solon, 
niorhil men were trird there }»y their peers al. mu. Altoj^elher we 
wonder why, in a luilllary di.Mcns.-non, the (kniil of Aveiopajro.s 
should have aroused sneh nndeMTved dislilu*. h w’l'^i'd surely have 
heeii a more iu^Tiiimi.s ami appropriate ]HTvei.-ioii to have talceii for 
>.n'anted tlint a Court held on Mars’ Jlill must mvds have hecu a 
Court-martial. 


boUlw and the hnliv-juropcr, $ho may he able to han«l^ over one of 
hor most natuiul, but most uumauly, duties 'to n nureing-wuicliiue. 
And when uwchmos iiiivo been invented for till the difierent bouso- 
liold tlnUes of woineii. it i.8of course ][)erfectly conceivable that they 
may nil Iw coinbinetl in one priuit donw^stic en^ine^ warnuited i‘* do 
the Work of an nuloinaton hourtowife, or tfoinplele ineclianicaJ ini^ 
lres.HU4Tnl nnither. Or perhaps it may h* that cnunici potion will 
halve such an elfect iqKUi wonmTi that the glorious I'rotttniv will 
find lic.rself able to do what, since tho vvorJil bejpiTi, both men and 
woim n h.nu bei-n vainly irvinp; to do — uaiiielv, to fret two days’ 
work out nfuiie. Tlieve have always Uam poopU* who hnyn be- 
l\<*V'4‘d it mijjlit be. pos'^ible to do this, just as tliei’C have flUvays 
ht-mi pe.'i]ile who, in :q>ite of arillunefii* and TepeiUeil failures, have 
niaiiitMiiied that “ wluit.'s enmi^rh fer uiif is cLoivij for two.’* Mr. 
Kimr.Mley, indeed, in hi-. IlV/ec Ifahits wmit. so iiir as to f»ive ns 11 
fonnal pn-'Cription for jrettine" two days’ work out of one — imendy, 
hy “ sticUin;; to the ^ood old (kim1)nd;j'e hours of hrcaklaf-t at 
cj'jrht and iliuncr at ii\e.’* JhiL thi«, like any other prescripOon 
which fails to show how to double the length of tho »l.iy, 
is a nu'io dtdusion for diuihlinp* the day’s work; as any 
oini may soon neccrtiiin who will ]uit himsidf to tho extrema iiicuu- 
vcnitmco tif Iryin^^ “ the jrood idd (kimbridpc hours.” It is, 
however, fulih» to .Mpcculate l>y what incans women propose to riso 
snpurinr to the e!nbavras.«.infr eonditi«»ns of tim« and forco which at 
prcreiir vejrnlalo the Hvch of men, and to iissuino tho csmis and 
ilntie.s of men witlnmt dnqipinp: those which at present hcloji’/ to 
them. All we knv>w is, that tli“ cham]))oim of wuiniin’s rij/hi-* n»- 
piidiate the. hypothes-s which used <0 lx* so cleverly illustrated by 
the late Mr. l/'crh, that the aMsinnpiioii hy women of men's work, 
or, as it was thou called, “ Dloomerism,” nccesailiitos the, cnijdoy- 
ment of men in woman a w(»rk. Evidently they fed pertcetJy 
competent to ilo tho one, and yet. not leave, the other undone. 

Whether woman’:- work is, or is not, to survive the triumph of 
tho new Dlo()nu‘risni, it seems impns.sihle that woman’s leisure ean 
«h) HI. Anil with tlio loss id‘ wonin.i'^s leisure, p^oes the loss of that 
special jdea.snr** of women, five o'clock tea. Live o'clock tea is 
a rite for the duo observance of which leisure is essential, and of 
which lei-iure Is tho most characteristic comiition. The cups and 
saucers, the bread and huttiT, the iiiwv^ lioniiets, the specimens of 
kice, the inuric, the talk, und even the very drink from which it is 
named, mv. all accidents of five o’clock tea. Nothing that is oaten, 
nothing that is drunk, nothing tliat is said or done at live o’clock 
tea, i.N So clnracleri,-tic of tlm inditution, con^dered as nu arl, as 
this 0110 f.ict, that it is 11 mode, of passing spam time. Tho art of 
taking live uVloek tea is, in fact, a branch of the great art of using 
lei.Minv -an art which, if the rank and file of midale-clasd lluglish- 
men ever po.^M*.Msi‘d it. they have now completely lost, Jhiglii^h- 
mcn of tho professional and commercial claestis have no experience 
of Id furc. The V know wJiat it is only from hearsay; or, at the 
from recollect ion.s of their hoybiwul. Tho pressim' of com- 
petition and the foree of habit have turned all of them who are 
p.i.Mt thirty into nicro working machines; and, though they Aro 
alwav!^ lonfring for leisure, not one of them in fifty would tnow 
how to use it if Jio got it. It is not llio haist of the grace** 
which charm ns in woman that .she is not ili’illed down 
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I T is not quite clear whet her women expect, when they have 
got their rights, to l ee)) iheir ]»ri\ile'je.s also. \Vhcn their 

education is coiiqileled, find they find lliem.ielves iibk* to argue 011 \ huo the .‘^nnie file with ourselves ; that she is still allowed to huvo 

an equality with man, do Ihev expect always to Jiavo tho la.*-t ‘ ‘ ' ' 

word':^ \> hen they have cei.-ed to claim or accept the protection 


of men, and h:ive .‘•et up for themselves, are they still to tM* allowed 
to make jiia’sonal remark.s P When they are hucre^.'jfiijly com- 
petiii'T with men in all the superior vvaUes of lifi*, and are driving 
1 hem to emigrate, to scrub lloons, and to jump oil* Wc-Mtiuinster 
Drid^c, do they Iiojm* still to ir. t the corner sefit, llie clean side of 
theioad, tim first help, tho front } dace, und the jfick of everv- 
ihiugy When all the public and private busines.s of the country 
i.M in' their hands, will they still find time for three meat monks in 
the day ? And, above all, will they then .slill rtdain thdr most 
cherished privilege of tea and talk' at five o’clock in the afternoon ? 
As membev.s of any profession, ex cent ])ovhana the clerical, 
vyonien can hardly expect that their day’s work will ordinarily bo 
finished U*fore live oVlock, or that they will be able, ns a rule, to 
make such a break in busiiiiw between four and six as to 
g(*L home regularly to five o’clock ion, l.biloss wi* nro to pre.aurae 
a thorough chang^o in office hours, in the times of tlio do.j)arture of 
tlu^ mails, and in all the business niTangementfl of the country ; and, 
unless, along with all this, we are to reckon upon an entire e\- 
Iriisioii of men fi*ora any shartj in settling such aiTangements, it is 
difficult to see how five o’clock tea ean survive the emancipation 
of women. AVe do not forget that some of tho champion.^ of 
vvonion’s riglits consider that, writh her superior natunil abilities 
and her f‘xlremo docility, supplementtul liy the right use of 
method, the emnncimtfid wmniaii will ]jo nWe to piTlorm all that 
man now does, without giving up any of her present fi;mimne 
occiipatiuns » will be ablo to attend boaivl meetings wdlhout aban- 
doning any of her duties to her infant; will find tiino for inter- 
view's os well as for visiting ; will supcriiiWnd tho clerks at her 
otuce vvlule kwping liuo control over her domestic servants ; and 
will fbc aflaipfl of hcp regenerated country without neglect- 
ing flowons, her pots, her drawing- 

room, or her (b'css. All my ^ possible. It may he that vvomnii 
wn lcontnveUieconomwe hertW^^ her forced by a consK 
aWe development of what may ho caUtM household mechanics. 
IhcK; IS perhaps no rc^n xvhy, as she already him the wwiiig- 
machine, she ahoiihl not tmve al^ the letter-wnti'ng machine and 
the dinner-oi^enng machine. We can even imagine that, by tho i 
application 01 some Kina 01 power to a contrivance coniblnisg tho | 


h'i.«-urc, and (hatbho .«tiJl rct.aiiis the art of using it. if a busy 
pvdfc.^iriiinal man p ts a Jialf-holiday, he has only two notions os 
to Jiovv he shall spt'ud it. One, is to w'ork oft* arrears of private 
bu.Miicss, the othvr is I0 tire liiiiisolf out with physical exertion. 
And ho i.M (jiiifc ripht.’ lie has lo.st the lu-t of (Joing nothing, and 
ho could nut do ii, however much ho tried, tuve him tho 
piolUe.^l Corner of the dravving-vooiii, a couple of his best friends, 
sr»*urity from cuhusiI callers, uini all the other most favourable con- 
ditions of an nriistic. five o’clock ten, and yon will still find him 
miite ini'oinpotoTit to take it like a woman. The ea,s<*, the i^Taco, 
the quiet, tlio repose, tin* ubsonco of hurry, tho charming uimle^s- 
nes.M, the imlescnbable air of inaction, with which a vvonian lakes 
her five o’clock tea, are all entiredy Ix'yond his powers. l.ot.an3* 
one who doubts this, and who has *a really clmrming woman 
for his wife, contrive an opportunity of watching her, him.-nslf 
lULsoen, while she takes her afti'riioon tea. lie will then learn 
Iiow' groat and how heuntifiil is the art ol idleness. 

Five oVlock tea has, of course, like every other art, sonic iimong 
its followers who fail to cabdi its Inio spirit, and seek to degrado 
it into a handicraft. Some w.imen inako a weal of it. Others trv^ 
U) nudfo it do duty for a dinner-party. Some treat it as a religious 
or chnritablo institution, and meet together to make ganneots for 
tho poor lieathcn — garment.^ which, hy the way, tho poor ’lenihen 
could not pojjsibly wear, hut for wliich they may get a trillu from 
soiuo half-<?asto dealer — or to distrihnto tracts among our heatheJi 
poor. Others, of a rnoro enlightened spirit, look upon it n.s 11 
me.ans of ri^gmicmting society, and meet to discuss, m the com- 
parative privacy of tlieir dravviiig-roonis, those more intricate and 
nasty problenifi of social life wdth whicli it is nectiSflaiy that they 
should make themselves thorougldy acquainted iu order that they 
may lend a helping liniid to ProfessoV Newman and Mr. Jacob Diight. 
Olio of tho worst ahiisos of fiv'o o’clock tea, as most men will 
agree, is to turn it into a mcfil. There are women, ha]»pily not 
nimieroiiH in liondon, hut dwellers chiefly in small count rv tou iw. 
who use five o’clock toa aa an opportnnily for poraiandi/ing ; and 
who systematically exchange virits at tliat lime of day for the 
imrposo of eating ^mething that is nowJy in season, such as straw- 
berries^ or something for which they have a sneaking appi'tite, 
such AS fniiflins. Men are of course caivfuJly exchulo/l fitnii these 
org^s, Harritxl women take care not to Iceep the feast in their 
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owu houifiCd, oxwpt un days \v]iuu tJu^y uro secuiBof their husband’s 
Mwiu tearH herself from Anj.'vliiui, and iroed forth on 
hia day's worh, deeply touched by» tho ailectioiuile poHritude with 
which hlie pul A to him the queatioii, ** fa //« ehanco of 
you haeJt beJbre Ht*ven, my loveP ” Of»uM lie tiun Imck fr«»m tho 
Million leu niiimles lulori and see the little, notes Innnjjf sent out to 
Mi* 8. Ihaiblodoso, Iho doctor's wih*, niid the Iw'o little Mi.ss(‘s 
runipldii, \vritten tliiia: — “T elmll quite iiloiio at li\e lu-dav. 
Jh Come aud cut u iiiutflu” — the current of bis ineditalions would 
lie chaij;red. Jtumoiu’ says that occfisimailly on uxoritms Kdwin 
Las tiu‘iU‘d up ail hour or so earlier than he was expected, and has 
felt himself to Iw, like the prophet of iVtlior, a iiiau wlio’^e eyes 
aro opened. Thu disordered appeMniiice of tin* (Iniw'iiijt-roiiui, the 
bonuei cast down here, the panu^ol iluuf, the poelf« t-hinuno‘ivlii»dh, 
the neck -kerchiefs, tho kniitiiifjf, thi‘ liiltiii;/, tin* .^’hawls, loid the 
ovopsboes that liu in lanirled uihp-tm (ner tho cluiirs uiul (loor and 
be-ilrew every corner of that tilaee, as lu* thoii^.'-lit and as 

Cowpiir sauL% to neatnosH ntui repoj^e; iJie liaH’-^ inplied cups and 
»lop}»y Raucers, tho 8trfiwl)orrv i-talks, the fni;.»uicnts of ^olid food; 
the ombarraHsed air of Mrs. Iloublotlose, aiTe.-iid in the niiddl«» of 
her newe..-\t iind liveliost l*it of Mcamhil, Mini the iMitrio tMi look 
of An;feliim — have, it is ^aid, (oniied a lahleau '•mli us 
J'idwlii would hm;; renicmlH’v. Of course Midi coiujil* ii* i-v- 
posuroH IIS this aio couipuralivdy ruiv. I'tu.illy the lV.i;*in( nl.H 
that remain Imvo Iji en f-Jilhered up, tlu* draw iii',r-rooni has hfi n 
smootluid down, and nil tiMCes uf the vevrlh vs have* htit ii eflacotl, 
Homo twenty iiiiiuili;s or so iK'foie the un.'^u'-'jicctiii;; I'Mwiii ajiplies 
his latchket to lliedoor; aud the only evidi bce that leinaln.s of 
what liiiM been dma* is to he found in utter incapacity 

for dinner. I liau* ;r<»t tme of my dcK licMd-adie-,”.slii‘ t’.its, and 
rMwin, eveii in Jiis most uni^eia roiis mood-;, l<*olk's u v no imire 
ujqiro.vimiiU* cmum* of her want of a]i]ielile. iluiii a loo lilwu-al 
liuiclieon, and sol«loJu tliiniw'k c.f Mepei‘tin; 2 ' tlu.* true niminal, ii\e 
o'clock tea. 

Oiir limits do not poriuil a ili-cusMori of the othru' mifrieea of 
ii\o o’clock tx;n. They Hie, no ilouht, maii> and sevioii.’. J hit it 
does not ihcitdoro jjillow that the in.vtiUiliou K in itself an r\il, 
any more than it fvdiows, hccaii e stmie woijj« ii abuse their leisure, 
that all women oiurht to lake to laird work, ^^)thin;.^ say.'^ the 
proverb, is so bad a.^i dcbM.'-ed ^'ood. Tlie c<ureplion ofihebeM 
thinpr is tho woi'sl. And it ma\ be Ib.il ibc >e y vijejienfi oni\e 
o’idock t^-a, when tio alm.'»ed, is an evideiice of its vahu.* when 
uucomiptod. 


XKUO AND N.M’OIKOX IIT. 

N ot tbo fenst inteiVHtiu;; parts of M. Ib'nan’s niriouft book on 
Antichrist are those cliapters which toiidi on tie.* 
of conteiii]iorury I'Viince. With the. skill td' a consummate 
literary arii.sl, he draws or su'uwsts a aeries of hi.-itoiical 
tniralkds such us iiaed to bo the nm.'st potent risouyee.** of aiii’Ciism 
jn tlio days of tho Knipire. Now that the l’!mperov is ;tone, 
ftnd that the .Km])ire only illusliales tho irony of fate, there 
inijfht s»em, indeed, 1o ho no reason why protests iijraiiist the 
Napoleonic synb'm slioiild be veiled mider de.;e,r:p»io]ui .d’ tin* ruin 
winch iho lhettar .2 brouxUt to IJiime. Mat. Al. lb*n:>n thinks 
diHerenlly. Ho is ivd moii* eaffcr to )»ro\o llmt the Ant iebri.-d of tho 
ApiX'ulypso is Noro tlian he is to trace, with sirolu'.s of subtle imd 
cruel irony, :i likcncss Kawcen Nero mid Napoleon 111., to drnw a 
parallel between tho ivonic of the one potentate and the J’jiris of 
tho other, lUid to paint the defence <»f .leni.salem niraiust Tituawilh 
such hmvs and tlfit.*» of Hurcasni as to biiii^ into view the th fenee of 
ruria by tho Commune. It is true llmt he does not once mention 
Nopolcou 111 ., that ho makes <uily a ftlij-dit ami pHs-*iu^ reference 
to tho showy splendour of Vans, and llmt lie lioea not 
ftiiy a wonl about the lunatics and rutliana who fouj^ht under 
FoniS and his colloupfuos ; but his inonnin^ is luado all the 
more trenchant by artistic a suppression of obvious imiuixs. 
And ftUboiqyh M. KeiiiiTi luid no reason to fear that lio would be 
punished if ho should speak with ojien scoiti of XajKdeon 111., or 
with open dete-Mation of the Commune, lie tliou^dit no doubt 
that it would add to tho tbreo of hia satiK^if Iuj .so jiamted the 
X>ast as to make it soem like an .mlicipatioii of the errors and the 
crimes which had been committed by hia own countrymen in his 
owm time. 

The pnrallel betwLvm Nero and Nnpoleon HI. is not of course 
Intoiulcd to suf^jre^t that the ICmpcror of tho ncli was u.s frreat a 
monster of deju'iniiy as the Ojc.».!«r, or iiuleod that ho was a monster 
at all. I'lie likeness i-» drawn between iJie artistic vanity of tho 
one and tho literary vo idly of tho other. Nero is painted as ho 
apt^ears in the pii;^c.s of Suetonius and Tacitus. He is p.ainh'il as 
a man W'ho, while .standing: on lh»* most giddy height of power on 
which any civilized State e\er plnci d a hunieu Iv-ing, yet diMbnu- 
fiilly flung away the dignities and gravities of empire to shnw? in 
tho triumphs of .singers, wulpUirs, and all the other ndmsters 
to tho |Hissioii for artistic liciuity. I^ouvlng the army to the 
care of powerful and ireacherou,^ pro-oonsuks, and placing the 
Empire at tho mercy of anntsl ambiiion, lie fiddled, danced, 
sang, and lived only fi>r art. Wy «ro reminded howr^ ho 
was disgusted M' the Bom.ans 1 ecauso lh(‘y did not appruciate 
tho cluinns of hia harsh and fl'cblo voh-o ; libw ho became cnihu- 
sift.stic-ally fond of tbo Greeks because they olwequionsly Imstcnwl 
to praise uimas a master of music \ how hi* went on with hi.H siii^iig 
and fiddling even after ho heard that tho legions of Gaul bad w»- 
voltod; bow ho ct>a.sulted tho Sciwtu re-sivc ling a no wly'-in vented 


musical iustrument in the midst of the tremendous peril which had 
(Uime to the Empire and hiniself ; and how in moment of death 
ho could think only uf the magnificent voioa which should be lost 
to the world w h(*n ho should be gone. Nero’s atrocities aro painted 
by M. lUmn with a burning nen, and the force of the satire is 
ih*i*|M*mMl by a subtle plea that Nero was not animated by the same 
tigor-llke tliir.'^t for blood ns the annalists of the Caesars ascril^ to 
Caligula. “ Ear from being incapable of friendship, ho woe often 
a good comrade.” Hut, w^e are told, it was just tnat camcity for 
frieudsbip wdiich made h’un cruel, since ho wished to bo loved and 
admiivil for his own .«alic,and he w'us angry with those w’ho did not 
pour out upon him Iht ir aflbetion and their homage. He was in- 
ditliTcnt to the rights of others, destitute of pity", and ready to 
shiughti-r tl)oii!5inid.s of innocent men and women to gratify a whim, 
ln'CiiiiM* he had no moral senpe ; and he had no moral sense be- 
cMu.se he was e^seiit hilly an urlist. lie proclaimed every day that 
tlio only Hcrioiis cuncei n of life was ai1, and that all virtue was a 
fiihehood. The coiilcmpt of M. Kcrum goes so lar as to picture 
Kiii*li .a pi'TiSoiiagii HA hiTits Iho imirdi gni » — a compound of 
foul, flinipleloii, iind actor, cloLliod with the fimetions of an abso- 
hito ruler, and ehargej to goveni the w'orld. lie was an Emperor 
of the iqiera. \h^ \\\^^ \x mMomane trembling before the pit, and 
uiiikiiig it Ireuibli*. To such a ln'ing the govoruuieiit of the greatest 
.‘•'la to or tho command of the iniglitiest anuy wa.s n Iririarmalter 
in Ciuupiris'in wilh the syin phonies of the lyre or tho line.s of a 
.M;itu.\ And, pointing the tiugor full at Napoleon .HI,, M. Kenan 
bith'rly ndd^ llnil, although Nero's talents did not rise above 
lui-diucrity, ho had some arli.;lio omiowments; for he painted 
well, and he wa.s skillofl in iho aj-t of sculpture. His verses 
Wi-ro also good, altliongh tho.v hud a schoolboy air, ‘^and 
in .'*piii‘ of wJi.it IniA b»‘on s.tid by calunuiy, he did compose 
llh-m irun.^»-lf*, for Siu^lonius saw the lirst copy of tho Imperial 
nuiiiii.‘4/Tipls coM'i’od with ornsiiiv.s.” Nero was wont to console 
hini.self with the retied ion that lii.s artistic taleuLs might soiiio 
day gain him a livelihood if the throne of the (hewirs should be talmn 
from him, or i(‘ he should woary of its gilded trivialities. One 
of tin* tbiujrs which most tlaltertbo vanity of those men of the world 
who occiijiy theinsj'lves a little w'ith art or litoalurois to imagine,” 
says M. Itenun, “ that if lln^y w'oro p^ior tht».y could live by their 
laWnts.” And tin* diseased fancie.s of Nero wero quickened hy tho 
dt‘j»ravity of his time. It was an ago of shallow rhotoriciHUs, of 
gaudy artist.^, and (»f sousualisls, who had lavished on vice tho 
digmity, rej»ose, and rounded completoness of art itself. An 
exaggerated iinportanci* was giveu to the practic.o of declama- 
tion. Muildings or statues we.ro deemed groat becaiis»» they woro 
gigautic. Tho Koniiiu people craved big buildings, big statues, big 
glinliaiorial sJiuws, Mini big words. They wei'i* gorged with 
sneotaclea, and surh'ili'd wilh blatant oloquenro. Thu nntst typiml 
caaraeler of linjua-ijil Jhuiio duriii'-r that rcitm of transcendent 
im\ii«>ralilv wa.^ l*etronius, who gave tho day to sleep and tho 
night to bu.sines.s ami ii7iin.sen’erit. “ Hu was not one of those 
irolligfitos w'Jio ruin their eon.slitulion by reeklosa debauchery; 
le was a voiuptuiivy profoundly versed in the science of pleasure.” 
A fascinatiiig i'ri4‘nil, ho did not lack ability, and, when it w'wa 
tJio good w'ill of Nero that he should die, ho died with the iiearc‘.st 
ajiproaeh In J^ocratic iligiiiiy that lay within the rijucb «)f a philo- 
sophic voluptuary, (.)jH*ning his veins, he iliacourBod wdtii his 
frieiid.s, not about tlio inuuortHlily^ of the soul, but about the 
triviiililie,s uf tlio day, luid the light airy songs of society, as if to 
show how much ho di^spi'-od both life and death. Thou he re- 
vvavdoil some of his .'ilavi s, and caused others to lie puuiahed. And 
them lie Ifancil ^orv^;n^i in tlie sleep of death. M. lliMian calls him 
a '‘speplical Mtiriniru”; ami ho certainly does recall the Acado- 
iiiicku whose sre.pticisni was as complete as his culture, whoso irre- 
>ercnl upigramn were the duliglil of litovary epicures, and wbosii 
own puHftion for rumidcd beauiy of phra.^o amounted to a kind of 
scnwuilily. Murinu’e passod through life saying, “ IwC't us eat of 
the be.st and drink of the best, let iis polkh our French and coin 
i>ur epigrams, let us llatter each other when wo meet, and .satirizo 
i nch other when wo are separated, for to-morrow' wo dio.” But 
on ciiio .'*i«h* of his uature Futrouius w’as also like M. Octave Feuillct’s 
Monsmir de CiwiorSj which has unhappily more than one original. 

M. UeiiHu doi'R ni*l intend of conrso to suggest more than a very 
limited pandlel botw^ceii Nero and Napoleon HI. So far from 
despi.^iug* stMle.'iuiiiiship, tho late Einporor of the Fnmch risked 
cv«*rvthing in one otlbrl after anotlior to seize the supreme power 
in iVance, ami, in his owm way, ho wjis eager to build up a loputa- 
tion wbicii should give him a place in history. Ihit ho had 
also a passiiui for tho honours of liloratun*. He toiled for johts 
lit the cemiposition of one dull IxKik iu tho hope tliat he might 
thus get a place in the Academy, and secui'c those personal 
honoui*s whirii are given to iiien of leLters, and yet are withhold 
from kiup..^. Like Nero, he made his artistic tour in seurch of 
appn*cifltioii, liddling «s he w". .i, and inviting nil men to judge of 
his perf«»rniaiici*. He won Iii.s g-orkiuda jUso, for sevor^ pens 
s.nluted him as a gi-eat historian. Satire was also busy, it ia 6ue, 
and SainU*-M.^uvo left U'hiiul liim in man ascvipl perhaps the bitter- 
est pnssiuges that he ever jienned on tho old Omaar and the new} 
but. if wo know tho annals of Greece ns well aa we know thoao 
of contempornrv 1‘Vanre, \ve should Iind no doubt that Nero, too, 
was seciftly mude tho victim of the. biltertsst ridicule which Jar at 
the command of a decaying race. Nero did not go to Athena 
for plaudits, fearing ^a*rhaps to submit hia pretenaiona to the 
severity of taste which still lingered in tho chief home of 
art} nor did Napoleon ITI. invito tho auflrages uf the French 
Acndeniy, lest the political pnrtialitioa which Jiad welcomed 
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QYen more flafprant mediocrities than himaolf should suddenly 
hecome jealous for the honour of liiemturo if they could thus 
iusult a Buiiaparia. The IVcnch ruler did not consult the 
Senate about the oon8lnictic»u of u musLcal instrument, hut lie 
i)rou{:^ht out his own musical snuiF-hox whenover he nddr<‘fl«<<jd the 
reprcMiitutives of the nation. Ilis spct.-ehes were rhotnrictil 
exorcises. They wore the compositions of a man to whom tlie 
form of the expression was as much a mat,U*r of coiieorn as tli« 
thinp: expressed. They were tilled w ith the doviees of the phrase- 
luakijr. They nivealea a man posin;^ for the sahe of efli'Ot. Jlo is 
like «u actor to whom applause is the Livath of life, and wdio car- 
ries hi.^ thirst for praiso from the stajre to tlie diinier-tahle and 
the cluhroom, so that all hia waking hours are spent in tlie ex- 
action of honiQgo. The literary yanily of Mnpoloon ill. was fostered 
by the atm<ispiiero of Paris. M. 'itenan h dehoription of Romo 
might serve, and w'os of coui’se inlendi*d to seT\e, for a descrijilion 
of tlio I’^rench capital. The Pai-i.^^ianh phico au exagger- 
ated value on tho art of rhetorical evpre^.Kioii, and, ns M. 
Kcnaxi himself 1ms admit ted eUevsliere, tJie v arti iin»re eager 
tliat a thing should ho well said tluin that it .*-boiild bo 
worth saying. Their Aeiuhuuy ia a inaiiui’jictoi*y of tine phmsea 
and po{u* thoughts. Tliey crave a Riircet,Ainn df fiuo sliows, 
huge buildings, and gaudy exhibitions; and thus tlio aitibtic 
author gavo them tho biggest word:, the biggest opcra-boiise., and 
the biggest Kxhihition in the world. 

Xot content witli suggesting a pai’iillel Ivdwcon the old 
raiSai and tlie new^, Af. Ihuuin goes, out of liis way to read a direct 
lecture to those princes w’ho seek to eompctii with iium t»f loiters, 
and it is cosy to seo that he is Hiu'akiiig Ibr a niomonl to the Jhiko 
<7f Auiualo .md tlie (kami of i'aris. Iiideetb it is ditlieiilt to 
dismiss the conclusion that he is also .sjiiirijiijig .M. Ciivillier FIoiot, 
who was the tutor of the Duke of .Auinale, ufld^*^ co\cr of the hulf- 
contomptiious shetcli of Seneca, w ho was the acliolnstic guide of 
Nero. Although he himself is one of tho lirst of living 
WTiters, and although he nsiially speaks of his art in a BuHiciently 
high key, Af. Ihnrnn betrays iu his new bonk something like con- 
tempt for its graces and subtleties, lie tbinka that nothing could 
he more iniseliievoua lo u governor than labfu.s and iiplitudes fur 
the jiraetiee of literainro and art: — “ I^e gonviTiiemcnt (’'tan t la 
cho.s(j pratique par C-V«elleneo, le rmnantisuie y est toiit*a-fait de[»hu'd. 
Le ronmnlismo eat chez lui dans le iloiiuiiue de Tart j muia ruction 
cst I’inycrae de Tiu^t. Fn co qui touche a riiducation d’uii prince, le 
romautisme est fmieslo.” INI. ITennn ofills to juind no doubt those 
visionaries of tho First Republic whose qualification for goxerning 
France in the jji'euh'st crisis of liev history >v{is o. lit^.Tiiry habit of 
playing the diispot on paper, as befits men who, in the empire 
of llieir study, were armed with first jiririciples and a beliei 
in tlu'ir onii:i])otence. lie must, also recall those tnrhulont 
iiin.sterH of a loud rlielorie who in his own time s’ecm to 
fancy that France cun be ri'generati'd by big phra.ses and iimn'ks 
of oxclamation. Hut ho has chiolly in view Napoleon 111., 
who was fniidaiiicntalJy a man of letters rather than a man of 
action, and wdiose dh'ainy mind went, in seureh of the iiteals that 
nalnniJly rise before, a bookish recluse. His natural la.«tcs and his 
early training instinctively juade him think (d* how a thing w^uiild 
look on paper. Ho wasi'erhajis Iho most viewy” monarch who 
cvcrgovcinied a groat Fuipiiv fiir twvnty yenrs. If ho hat! not lonm 

'idevvy,” it. is true, he might never have gained the throne, 
although the jmibu bilily w-as that the turmoil of Pmnee would in 
any case have, brought a Dona parte, to the surforc ; hut it w'a.s his 
“ view'iuess ” more than any otlu'r intinuily whieli ci'st him his 
pownir, lie w^aa Aievvy” when ho went to war for the ajike of 
Italy, nnd he did not display ]jritelie.ul s;igneily, but only hi.s 
habitual indecisiuii, when bo stopped la^fore 1 lie W’ork was half 
done. He was still more “ view} * w'hen Le tried to found an 
Empire in Mexico, to restore, as he said, the balance t)f the l^iitin 
race. That was porhup.«i thcnuiddestschoino which in inodenitinicB 
over tried to cloak itself under tho guise of practical Htiitc.^mnn&hip. 
He liist lolcrntcd and Uien resisted the gigantic growth of Prussia 
in a viewy” way. His robistauce to tho nomination of the 
Prince of llohonzoUeni was vio^vy,” and so w'as the flimsy pre- 
text cm which he went to war. 

M. Henan dosenbes the rcisult of Napoleon’s “ viewdness ” in his 
chapters on the defence of Judaea and Jerusiilcmi against Vesnaslan 
and Titus. Jcnifliilem is of course Paris ; Unssan is painted ns a 
man of moderation, ivho knew that resistance wa.s hopidess, and 
vet who held out rhetoncal liojios of rtetory, iii order that ho might 
heop the Jews from rushing into the worst excesses of fanaticisni. 
Few people, tbm'forc, deem him a traitor; and lie is IhcTiochu of 
^msalein, Vespasian may stand for the Thiers; Til us is the 
MfwMahon. The fierce, fanatical Jews who defended Jerusalem 
and the Holy of Holic^s against tho Vorsaillos of Homo did the work 
oi the o<iUiilfy (ierce and fanatu^al OommiinisLs. Simon, the son of 
who coiotnanded the city, represents such Communists 
as John of OisoAla, who, with his nssiis.^iins, was master 

of ■mo Tempi©, niay typl^ FeiT<S or Haoul Higaidt, who hod 

only passion; and Elonzar, the son 
of Simon, who bolon^ to the priestly race, anticipates Deleecluse, 
ft fanatic to whom t^mmunallHtic Kopublicanisin was a religion. 
M. Ihman has ^doubtcdly strained the paraUol between Jddiea 
and 1^0 on tho ha^, tad France cm the other; hut ho lias 
neveHheless peimed a curious satire on his countiy, and his irony 
will be found, after fill due abatement, shaded witn much of the 
^oom of truth. '' 


t 

INTEBNATIOaiAL ABBITBATIOK. 

O N ft hot evening in July the House of Oammoiui occtirfee l^'lf 
with affirming after debate that itp« 4 er 9 mtornritionftl arbitra- 
tion to war. It in efllvt desires the Oovernment lo signify to foreign 
Powera that this country has been done ” once, and would lilo.’i to 
be ‘‘done” again. \V© may ohservo for the c.oiufort of Mr. 
Hichard that the sottlumeut of international dispates cannot be 
difficult if one party will give, nnd allow tbo other to take, every- 
thing. Mr. Richard is duuhllcss imperviouB to ridicnle aa well as 
ittfttmsible lo hiligue and heat. Jt was pcriiaps because his motion 
W'as raitu'd aboxe |inrty conaidorations that so many OnuHei^'nliY<is 
absented themselves from the discussion of it. Tim w'orking-raeu 
have “thrown themselves into the movement” for intmiTiiinnal 
arbitration wilh “ rtimarknblo ardour/’ wbidi it is our own fault 
that we have not reraarked. The only pi'roepliblc. oniotloii aiHUiM d by 
this subject haa bisju at the C-oiirt Theatre, where tiio propo-siil ta 
rtd'or to arbilmtion the King of Ikmnya claim to Scotland still 
excites laughter. However, we are ready to Isdicvo that upwards 
of one million of tho working classes have sponlanc/ously signiticil 
thoir adhesion to tho principle of Mr. Richard’s motion. Indeed, 
we should think that with adequate organization mid oxpeudituns 
the million might be made two. There can be no possible harm 
in rtHiolving tliat arbitration is generally dasimblo, and the ques- 
tion whether it ia practicable in a particular ease diueI bo lell tt) 
the decision of Government. Mr. Rudiard orgiiea that great wars 
have orison out of ainall causes, which he thinks might have been 
removed. Dut ho fails te see that, if the particular pretext 
for w'ar betwoou bVarico and (termaiiy had laien taken awn y, 
84une other pretext would luivo succmle*! it. 11‘ Mr. Richard, 
or his million of i'ullowors, or the hi.sho])B and ministera 
of religion to whom ho appeals, can persuiulo Franc.© to abandon 
the purpose of lighting it out with Germany at tlie first con- 
venient eenson, by all means let them do so. He may rest assured 
tluii this country will not I'nler into Eiiropemi w’ar unless rom- 
pcdled, but circuinstnnccs may arise to wdiicn arbitration would bo 
inapplicable, unless as :i decent contrivance for BiiiTeiidering that 
which can only be preserved by fighting. liord Cliiniiidon 
obtained from a Clongrws behl at Puns the expression of a wish 
that Stales would, before nppeoling to nnns, hiivo recourse to the 
good offices iif friendly Powers, and no doubt mediation mi|jrht be 
useful where war is not predetermined. However, Mr. Hichard 
concurs wdlh Mr. Cilndstoiio in Ih hiking that it was “a great 
triumph” to have elicited this declaration from tho Congress. Jl 
is a pity that Bonic other equally harmless platitude could not have 
bf*en adopted by the Houa»^ of Commons, so as to save the trouble ol 
dividing. 

Mr. Hichard wishes the Govemmont lo w»prcsenl to foreign Powers 
that wc think arbitration is a good thing. Thu foreign lowers, if 
they felt called upon to behave civilly, w ould probably answer that 
they thought the simie, and that is the utmost that, woald bo done. 
Mr. (Thulslono did uot cunsidor that this was worth doing* and 
wo entirely ngi’eo with Jiiui. There is a pnu^ticfil dilflcnlty 
in recomiiuiiiding tho GiMiova precedent, bcM'ausf! tlio Pow'ci 
wliich wo uddresH will naturallv iuquii-o w'hether w'o expi-ct 
it to play England or America in the proposed drama. Mr. Richard 
cumsiders tho Genova Arbitralioii highly honoumblo to Enghind. 
liut jM)rhap.s his opinion might not Ijc geiiorally accepted on tho 
Continent. Ltird Hussell lm.s always bi*eu it valiant penman, but 
we doubt whether oven he would have the courage to emit fi*om 
tho Foreign Office a di.ssertation on tho magnanimity of England 
in riircfiilly nnd anxioiiMly providing for nn awnnl against liersoif 
to the lune of l}in.‘o inilliono. \Vu can conceive the polite sar- 
rnsni which Kueh a despatch w’ould evoke. ISomo ycDrs ago u public 
bttufmet on horpoflesh was aimounci-d, nnd n peveon who was in- 
vited to it answered that, although he liad ocmsionally eattci that 
vip.nd when he could get nothing else, yet it bail not occurred to him 
lo hwifit of it. Tho view which man}' pe.reone are disposed to teke 
of the Geneva Arbilraliou is iierhaps of a similar kind. Dut Mr. 
Hielnnd desires that Tjord Granville should iindlo the iVtiiiisters of 
HuHsia, Germany, and France to observe the placiditv of tho sheep 
under the shearers. It might bo fairly answered by ii (jontinontal jk»- 
litician tliat the procedont, even if creili table to l"!nglRud,is inappli- 
cable abroad. Itesid^is, it must be confessed that recent (;xpericnee 
docs not lend to promote confidenee in the offiinency of any inler- 
imtional tribunal. However, Mr. Richard carried his motion against 
tin* Governnient, and as hia supporters are probably not riwders of tho 
.^o;vf?bf/iW,thHy may ncverWomeawarc that he wasindebtedfor his 
success to the fiianionablo entertainments which drew mem bera away 
from tlio debate. M r. Gladstone quoted with good eiiect fram a work 
of .M. Ijftveloyo, who, desiring equally witli Mr. Richard to pre- 
serve the nonce of Europe, recoinmeiidh, as the surest means of 
doing so, that Hclgiuni and England should adopt a systHin »>f 
compnlsiiry military service. Mr. Glad.’itone was careful to p'otesL 
that ho did not follow M, lAUveleyo in this opinion, but be caunot 
deprive th« recommendation of tho weight whicJi properly hoJongn 
toil. It depends upon ourselves alone lo cfury out this recom- 
mendation, whertxiB Mr. RichariVs plan mpires llu' co-oiicration 
of other Rowers. The only solid basis of infbiencii nluxiiid is 
security at homo, nnd we shall never occupy our proper place m 
Europe mitil by some means w»i largely mci’i'iisa* our defensive, 
force. “For tho &iko of liberty itftSf, considerablo aiwnmonts 
must be maintnined.” lliia is the jmigmr^nt ofM. Ijaveleye, and 
ho imist, ftu Mr. Gladstono says, have Wh nivssed by powerful 
motivtw to adopt a eomi'lusion so painflil to lum. If nothing ulee 
comes of the debate, it will bo useful oa a moons of urging ou the 
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country tnwfirda a cimjh'titm ufeeriirity. TIji* ' rniwinjif 
cost o" pro rt*»*f'iunai soMioifl wiJl /rvndiialJy coiiipel all citiKcns to 
ehare (Jie burden nf iinlional di/teuee. 

Til*- eounirv if* conirmlulaltMl hy Mr. rHiul.-tmie on bavin;; 
tifumu by ac(M‘])tin^ tho deeision*; of Uerlin and (.Jem'va Ibat lift 
jiil.ielmu'iit to the ]iririciple of arVilnitioji is not jiMd;j:iir uiul tumlid 
aHMcliineiif fuiijuled oil a i‘(iMiid(Mit expeetetion of aiireess. TliO 
xuu-ld [ft inxited by Mr. (ilad^-tone io loldv forward lo the p-adual 
fornmlioQ of a code of inttriial/uinnl law, and loihe ex.-rdii.il CToalion 
(»f au luieruntionul Jbil Mr. ( Jliulsi.nje won!.» haidly ivpiv- 

^ellt Ibis lift near nr deljnile. Kv. n Sir iifrid Lawson, 

who .^iipjioili'd Mr. ICirbiii’d, bud 11i.‘ poodiMi^jo to Uiat Kiii;- 
Irtud biul bfvii ‘^perhaps a liltb* flone"' at ( ii-nrya ; but In- did unl 
jK'ieeiyo tlie ab.siirdUy of our evbnj-iiji,.; oilj'*r M.'diwU'i t<» p‘o .iinl be 
done likewise. 'J he lno^t oixihyefl n.itioji-; of I'.inojK* baxe bt (‘U 
OAOitiiiiJr theiiHelvoft labdy to jvivuiide tl.ei-luih of I'r: -u that . aeb 
ift fttronp,‘er than the utbi*r. As Sir W ilfiid Law.-no r.ivft, we 
exhibited to tho Sbuh our .‘'biji'*, fiuv jjiins, our s-ddb r''-. t:nd e\en 
our pri/.eliij’blei'ft, but \v(‘ did lad tal..,* ]\ijM iu‘o .a. e!iuvi‘b. Sir 
Wjlhitl Lu.\vtt«)n fo.ar.s ihjit the Sliali ha-; )>eeu lair. )il to driiih 
chainpujme, and Ima Ua-ii iii-ulbei. i.My iinpjv'-.‘d wi'ih the vain, 
of tlu' pri/jeiplti of ititM-nsi*i..n d arl.i’ la’ii.ui. \\V far 'baie tli;?- 
fippreheiision aa to la-'lieM' ibat llu* Shall wou]/l be lil-ely to ‘-ec* 
Diur.li iiioi'o virtue in a biy^^ ;'un. 'Jhe A\'o*»!\\ieli inf.int," life 
tb(; I'vineljde of arbitrntioji. iv.piiie. ;i ^..,.(1 <1. il ..f niirM:i- but 
\vn ibiiik il pronii.’^i''* better to o-pay the eare l)l•^|.>\v<■d tni ii. J\tr. 
Itlobard (ierdarert bi.ft eouvir-tiMii that, if ihe Awaid at (h-neva li.id 
bei‘n tlio other way, the people of the I'nlt.'d Slides v\..uid hue 
williii^rlv accepted il. W'e do !,*i\ (hat lln-v would ri**t : and if 
\ve tliijik that they would liav.r liked t(» to.-':^ with u.^ for liuj 
rbiniapM on the ].r‘inciple of “KejuUwj win, laiU you 
lose, ’ it nui.st bu owned that in lliia iesp«\*L ihev iirr only too )ila* 
oiirselvoft. 

Altlioiieb Mr. Itiebard hi«=» carried bi-* luolbiu, be riust n.'t 
e.vpoct that anylliin;? will (anue of it. Jb‘ may con-ob; liiiuhelf 
iinder diftuppoinlnieiit by reiiunuberiiie’ Ibat we can at any inonuaiL 
iiiMnict an<l d(dip:bt the world by e\bibitiji;r to il a seeoiid edition 
<»l tluduMHwa yiTitration. Iduuv; ari'jihvaxs op.ai ion; b.d ween 

as and Ibo United States, und ran irenerally en-rurc ibe .^etlle- 
meni of lbn.so qin‘.-»tions by arraiij-iii;; arVilrat joii lijuni lenn.s on- 
fiiVOJT ruble to oiir.-^elvoft. Tro videiiee, feays Mr. Uludntoic*, lia.-^ 
t'lidow'od Un^^laud and Anierlea with advantai..‘S aii.l faeirui»‘ft for 
tho propagation of the prineiplo of nrlnlnitiv r. If Mr. ( 

Lad lolly cAplniued fir irfritld , 

America .a jvjidineft.ft ‘'“J iiJ^i't'tbed to 

Ho mi-ht Imve -' • I'.n^daml n ^ullin^-ia>ft to \e. 

bo to truly ad<led, that the nii.-ehief of war w.tuiti 

tfefVx iit iiioio ft. l ious than the price of any eoii- 

cnsftioit w’liicdi could be ji;ad(' by one c.iunlry to tbe oilier. 
At this point xvo think tbe. jiarallel bet ween Dm c.ase of Ibijjland 
and .‘\iiieriea and that of Cbintiiienial counliieii liiihs. The i Veiieh 
dcftired to mareli to Ik*rlin in order to prove Ihiit lliey were the 
j'liBt military l'ow»’r of I ’urope, ji.'a they mseil to Im*. The t b rinans 
desired to inareh to Tarift, in tirder loeriiiple France, mid to prevent 
her from troll blinp; tho peace of bairopu jn time to come. J-<»rd 
(IJiirendon, with liis “tact, ^^ood b*' lin;.f, and ability,” -iid bi.ft oiler 
of mediation, was merely futile under sm li eirennutar.ees. When 
(lermany prescribed tbe terms of peace to eompien d lu’aiice, .some 
faint Hitempt at mitiaralinj; their ri;rour was mudebv Futrlend, and 
it was treated with contempt. Mr. (limb'll one appre bended tliat, in 
endeavouring to check bis friend Mr. IDcliard in bis carter of 
benevolence aud philautliropy, lii'^ own conduct mip-bt bo\ii-wid 
unfavourably. A Miiiiftler must bo pstii iit and ovau-tetaus to every 
one, and Mr. Oladstoiie conM only Idnt that tbe e;]H'ocb wbieb Jie 
Censured was unpractical. **llo <lid not wish to dump or chill the 
penerouft nspiratioUB of the Hp.Mlier.’’ ^Ve mav ftM>pert that, if 
Ml*. (Dadfttone bad had a lUHjorily at bift back, liw wmild have 
tmited the pencrous aspiratiouft of IMr. Diebard with rather 
k>9B consideration. He naw preat vabio iti the motion, and lui 
hopcilthnt it would bo withdrawn. AIr.(bibdeii mice made, a similar 
motion, and Lord T*;iliuer«loii invited him to withdraw it, wbbU 
Mr. (kdxleu decliuod to do. On a diviftiou Mr. Cobden vvaa lieabm, 
whoreuft Mr. liiidmrd hn» .succeeded. Wo shall of course be tobl 
Diut lliia fact shows that the principle of arbitration ha.H made 
pmil ])ro. 4 :]N'ftft ^inc^• Mr. Cobden s tinu*. Jbtt it rather shows that 
the independent nnunbers of the Liberal parly are b'sft than ever to 
be doperulefl on. Tho present (Tuverimumt luus sustained so many 
de.fbatft and humiliat ions that one move, does not preatly inatUr. 
Tho resolution can liuvo no practical elfect, ami pinbaps? we uiiiy 
have next year a rarliamcnt in which tho “ aftpiriitiona of ph*l- 
autbropy ’’ will bo cbilled by contact with common seiiHu. 


O' 


LOUD SANDON AND TUU CULUCII ASSOCIaTU'X. 

|UR anticipations ns to the. kind of reply likely to be pivm iiy 
* Mr. Gladstone to Lord Sandona demand for a ]bll to sup- 
prOBS tho Hitualiata luiv'u mit Wn diaappointed. "J ho IMinj.'^.UTiiil 
atatomeut was even byper-M.piscopal in its diploma tic caution, and 
would cvoiainly have estubilsbcd the reversionary ciaim.s of tho 
Tremiox ou tho next vacancy of tho soft' of OanUU'bury had lie 
chofton a different line of life. And yet it is dillicult to soo what 
Mibstautially different answer could have emanated frum^ the 
Treasury Ikmch, even had tho First Lord been a less accoiiip)ifth.»d 
master of tho art of lanptiapo. It was inevitable of course that 
Lord Sandon should consider it “ unsatisfactory,** and uatiiral that 
bo should Kallantly propose to throw hiiusulf into tho breach, 


whore prolfllt.-* and premiers are alike afraid to tread. We. epoko 
ju.st now of episcopal caution, but it must bo admitted that tho 
two Avrhbiftliopa, if they prudently oxcusod thomselvos from the 
re.Hpon.i,ibiIity of ndion, have nut been olUvgtdbcr felicitous in 
Die phruft.-olo/r of Dieir now too funious reply to tho sixty 
thoiiftiind remouftlranlft. Om» Bentonco especially, ou which wo 
t.MTK the liln rl v nf coniiuenDiiir nt some Iciiji^lli tho tiDicr day, has 
Mi]'plievlt]i.‘k.*v nob' n-i \v.*llo*' Ibo frantic «n’atory of Lord Shaftesbury 
niul his frinals ;it 1 avU-*- 1 bill ns of Lord hlaudon’.*# preliminary 
int.-rpollaiioii and ‘if the Jb »]uDon.j of the Olmrcb Association. 
Their Gr.'ifc.ft, it may )>•* ri inembcicd, a.s-^erted that a coiiDderubl.? 
minority .d/tli'' cl. liTV and laity of llio Uliuvch were eude.avoiiriu;; 

“ to .‘-iilivrii the prim*ij)l(‘s of Die Ibdbnnation,” and the cry has 
ll••cn takrii up and n*“»‘ch(n'd by .dl Dm (>ii>‘.'inft of the Jlccordite 
tnrty fv.T .-inc*', th 'aLdi ncillnu’ lliorc vvlu* orip-jiialed nor atiy of 
tb.'.m vv li-» b.ivc .so loadly Tt‘])cjdcd it have atti iupled to answer 
Die qni-..il.ui \\«* \(‘»ituivd to sii^riM-^t aft to what “the pn]jcjplc.ft 
nt Dii* lb‘roriii;ition *’ mv. A morning pap‘U* vvhiidi j.s eqiuillv cuu- 
for lift un''omj»roiuisin;j: devotion to tbe F.fttabUftbnient 
and its iubjo'* di.^ljkc for all “ extrciiitU’ ]uirti<-*, and oKpcL'ially for 
r\ti» me (dimrliMciMidiip, (iMiikly fidmittcd lost 'Viu'ftday Dial 
it. was ipiit* unalili’, to d< sci';ln* tln-.m* principles, tbou;;Ii it. was none 
the b -; iiidi'j'U.int witb tli«' iiaiii^Jitv b'itufili'tft for “ subverline’ ” 
them. Wludier I iojil S.iM.hm is better informed on the subject 
wc ..vnU' t say, but at all eveiibv bt‘, k(‘pt lii.s kiiov\led;;e 
to h!j.“.t!l, jnid conti*nte(l liini.sclf on !\fi»ii(hiy with aufalii 
fpiot'uy the imlici meijL of the '\vchbiftlni])b wiDiout olfer- 
iu'jr any e\phin:it ion. !!«' a!-;o referred to Dm four hundred and 
eiLrhty ib iyym.'n ih iiounrvd at Exeter Ifall as jirieHts of 
r».ial, vvlmni he r.'dher inaccuiately de.jeribed as petilionin;; 

( ‘.Til oration “for Dio revival of iraerar.ientid roiire.-tsion in Dii» 
I'b.t ihli.'^hod Ulian h.” It may fairly eiioinrh bo presumed that tho 
pelitioner.^ are in f.ivuurof Mich a rev ivnl. >»ut they could hardly 
a.-Ii (/oTU'ie.alion to n Mori‘ a practice which they oxpvcs.sly Hlh‘;;ed 
to be alrt .ely ‘* widc'^proa I and increasiiie'/’ and wbat they actuallv 
<lid ask Dii.‘ lu.diops to do was to take stcjis for tbe “ train 
.-••election, and licen.-iin^ of tit pcr.?oiLft fur coiires.ftors. flfcouvsi*, 
if eonli'-i-Ion is to lie allowed ti> ;.ro on, Dii.s request would 
:q»peav to In* not nnn'.ift iiiable. 'riic quest ii>n really ja wliel her 
<*onfe--'5i‘'U ouidit not to be put tbnvn ullo;;etlier ; but meanwhile 
Die bisbo|M admit this to be beyond Dit‘ir conipeleiice. XeiDu'r, 
indeed, did lioid Saiidon, thou;.di he jiointcdly included Confe.-.sio]i 
W" lb*', pt'eamble to bis inrpiiry, sconi to be 

prepared with any practical ivifirtly* ... Hijiliil[»lclenuind had itdbronco 
exclii.sivlv to u, hill providin;; ii speedy and i^u‘\pen.*^ive remedy for 
piiri.dTioiKM* ' ap^ain.nt the introduction of objectionable ceremonies 
into tlieii parish cbnvchcs. To (he preliminary inquiry AFr. (Uad- 
.stono could of rour.ftn only rcplv that tbe Government liad 
no official knowled;re of tho Arcldnsbops’ letter io tbe Clmrcb 
\.-4socifilion, or of the cb ric.al petition to (Amvnealion, and that it 
bad no r»vpoij.^ib)liiy in tlu* nnilter. I.onl Saudon’s .seeond question 
a.ft to Die intentions of Du‘ GoYcrnnieiit aloiu' tequlrod a direct 
r»'plv. 

\Vhai Die Tint lire of that reply w'oiibl Iv tio senslblo man could 
for a inomenl <h'iibt, Mr. GkuLtone would not of cour.fte commit 
the Govevnnniji ji.s to wbat mea.si'i-e.s it iiii;;bt inlroduc'o in tbo 
Tiext So.ft.'*! >11 of Ikirliameril : nor was Je* likely toplc‘dp'‘e himself to 
brill" in a Dill bated on Die llepoT-t of tho Diinal roinmis.sionerB in 
tSGS. IbitJiord SaiidnnV reforonce to the. llilmJ Oonimissum 
enabled liini to deliver Die lii"blv oracular nlteranco wliieli appeared 
so unsatisfnetory to bis (pier.lioner. Ho understood tbo recommen- 
dations of tbe (’ouuui^'^inn to be based ou Die principle of protecting; 
iiiembrrs of tb»* eon; 2 n’";iti(m :i"aj list altera tiuns m the ritual intro- 
dueetl airiiinst their will by Du* sole. aiUbority ofi be clergyman, and 
be coiisideri d that to be a fttniml principle. Ho did not add, what 
both lie aiul Lord Sandon nniftt be piTfectly aw'itro of, that a Bill 
Ixifted on that “ principle”-- unles.-^ indeed ft tno of “ftgj;rioved 
parishioiier^ ” are to be allow-i*d, a.i in Lord Sliaftesbury’s defunct 
incjifturo, to oveivide lb o bulk of tbo congregation —would fail to 
};t> to Die root of Die mailer nt all. No doubt 1 boro have boim foolish 
incimibentft, imd no doubt there are some still, vvlio aro willing to 
purchase, what a high aiiDiorhy niDierirrevprcntlylennodft di.s- 
idtiy of “ribbou.ft” .it Die cost of emptying their churches. Ibit 
liord Sandon can hardly bo ignorant tliat a Ritualist incumbent 
ift freqiienliy egged on by ft Ritualist congregation, while in a 
large immbor of ca.ftes lie is partially or w holly dependent on his 
congvegation for the maintcmanco of hisparocliinl .aiul occlasiastical 
imudiiiici-y, ribbi'us included. So clear indeed i.s this to Lord 
Sondon*s"ndmirin*p^ critic in tbe &fau(l(tr(ly tbftt he insists that, 
“ whether a clergyman bo subverting the principles of tho Reforma- 
tion in ilefuinco of, or in coUmion withy his cont/rof/aliany ho is 
equftlly guilty,” find ought (Mpially to be pimislied, IJe must 
not bo allowed “ to peiftevrre in practices whicli nro not legal, 
Is'caiiHe Diey are acceptable ^ '7 tlio people.” llio fiercest speakers 
at Kxeter llall the «»tlicr day virtunlly said luucli the same. 
They did not merely complain that the prophets prophesied 
falsely and tliat the priests In ms rule by their monna, but 
also, what xyas worst of all, that the people loved to Imv'e it 
ao. Rut thia opens up ft further difliculty. Tho Stamlnrd^ 
to 1)0 sure, is qiiilo ready with a solution. “ Tho Established 
Church of England ” is fuliy^ equal to the crioi^ and oon meet tho 
ftggrt'ssions of either Roinanism or Ritualism if only she is allowed 
fair play ; but tliat can nevtT bo tho case under a Liberal OoVoni- 
munt, which “paralyses her energies and iinderminoB her iu; 
fluencc.** liot us have a sound Conservative Government, 
which will strengthen the Church of England, ati'engtheu her 
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and yellow. Oroore iina a wliite cro»» and whiti^ alripeft on blue 
fftound. Austria eombinea block, yolluw, red, and white. Ruaeia 
for feoine purpi »tkis ujvs n fro.-»s of blue nud wliite, and for other 
pnrpoHt'u Huperadds nnl ; but tho lni}»erial en^de or oomo other 
mark dirttinpfuishes this crons from any tlutt is used by Fjiirland. The 
l*ortu;g:iief<o ensi^ni Invars a eoat of anna upon a tlajr compose*! 
€?qualiy of blue and white. Tho Turkish onsigu is a wliite atnr and 
cjt'sceat upon a red pround. 

An intcrohtinjr hietorv' of liners mijrht lie ^vTillen to aceompnnv 
thesi- represent a tiona of t hem. I’lie Hap: of the Trinity IT ouse, whieli 
is probably ancient, repre^^nts a ship ciuTvin*? inerely a red St. 
fte*nyo*s cross on a wliite prrmind. This was carried liy the ships 
of Kinj^s Kdward 1 11 . luvd U‘inry V. The man-of-war of tin* present 
<iay carries, or wtmld carry if hfie luid a m)ist, the red Si. (lt‘ovir*/tt 
cross on a white ^Tound, with tho Ihiion .lack in Iho upper canton. 
This llajj: is the white 'Ihi' blue eusij^n is a phiin blue 

with the Union .lack in the upper canton. It is carrietl by 
lured ti’ansports and tdher vcss^^ls whi**h urti eTiipl*)ye(l in tlie 
tjueeiis sf.Tvice, witlnnit r»>j;uhirly iH'lonp-iijrr toil, rhiir*‘d euMj^n 
is forme*! similarly to the blue, and is the proi^*ir lia>r of the 
Ilritish mere bant service. T)ie Admiral of the Fleet carries t lie 
Uulon Jack at the main. Itw’us thus carried by l^irl Jlowe on 
the Tst *)f .Time, 1794 » by Karl St. Vincent in i.Scx) and 
l8o6. .\n admiral carries the red St. (feoi’;^*'*s cnjss on a white 

pyound at the main, and a vit’e-adiiilriil aii<l ivar-ailmirul cany 
tho Hanie Hatra at the hir** ami mizen ri'.-]H‘(;tively. Kornierlv 
tlnuxi wore three classes of admirals in *‘acn rank,* distin^iiisln‘d 
by tlio ciilours *if their (hvjrs, ami it was nsmil to form a Heel 
into divisions piniilnrly dislin;,'ui.«,]ird. 'rims Nelson was ii 
Vice-Admiral of the AViiite at Traliilu’ar, \s Iiile rollinjLfW*v)d and 
Ts^ird Northesk, >Nho sercetl umler him, were T*'Sp«*cti\Llv \ irc- 
Adiuiml of Iho Jllm* uiid Ihiir-A«lmii*al nC (lie White. The order of 
iiiuU was blue, wJiile, r»‘d, c<jrre«pon(lin;jr to tin? roar, van, and 
centre ol (he Hoot. The Ihitish iiavy, Iwitli roy:i.l uiul neTcanlile, 
is supplied with wliM-h c<muiin n*» n‘h‘rence to the Royal 
arms. The A din i ml ty Hair is a v'lhiw anchor on a r*‘d [rrouiid. 
The Prince *il ANalcs’s lliie- Inja rs the Ron al aims Avith a <lis- I 
tiniruiahinj' mark Avhich uii^dit to he dcscrilxHl in heralds’ lun^aia^v I 
ifdescrilx‘d at all. There nre in this \ illume tN\o flap's, one i 
inark**(l “JVrsia," and the o! her “C^IimIi of Persia.” The fi.rmev 
b*.*ai's thft lion and .^un, which h:«\i^ bi*ci»tiie tolerably fumiiiav to i 
British eyes; tho latter iKiars slai*s, civiiceiits, a hcimitju*, an«l other 
symbols not easy to ilesci ibi-. The most f'iiniile llaprs are lh*‘ best. An 
old writer *»n heraldry, frinij w hoiu w** ha\e iilnimly ipiot**d, says : — 
“Observe, that tin ))laim‘r the co.d, the iieun'V arm- joity, anil the 
mnjph'V tho f*»rtri, (he more p-enlle iIk* |u'rson. Tli. i..f,iro lalvjur to 
keep thy coat close ^nvt t<» thi:<*, nlii(‘li is tho final »Mu,sti of all Ci»i*l- 
arniour.” The^fieni* ileJus of iiM Franco vva.s simph', arnl the 
oriHamnie ^mro so. The fricnloiir is also simple. Tho Ihijrs 
*^^dl |*ou'f»Ijin, ami Austrian Jvu}>**e-* inconveiiientlv 

*: ..vrnmu, Jtii lUKUi i - ^ 

complicated with i v ih AK'os not I'usily (lisnwible. 

The ftimph'st of all Ha', .♦ . that of plain iv*l, A\hich is still borne 
by Morocco, ullhou^rh no lon^uu' tlie temir of tin* Moditerramnin, 
and W'hich a pariy in hVanoe nould substitute for the I rm* dour. 

It j» rciiMirkable ihiit the crea*'eiil ami star ore lb uml not only on 
tho fla^^s of Turkey and Persia, but also on the banner of Ibiccleiicli, 
whicii Scott has made so famous. W’o all rciiiemljor llio prophecy 
that tho younjf heir of Ihiccleiich 

ShoiiM tamo tl»o jinii onr.s prid*?, 

L^olt ihc civM'eiil ^tit'l (1)0 »tar. 

The Mino devices were biirm* in banners on the field and in 
ouahipboiml. Tim raven ofXorANny was known ami fi'arod alike 
in the rivers and in the ]«lains of th*» countricH which the sea-kiup's 
ioATided. ** St. ( loorire’a baiun'i*, broad an*l p:av,” has floated both 
from donJ».)n tower and iiiuHlhead of line-uf battle ship. Clan 
Alpin*'’rt Y»ino waved orpially o\»'r lake and f»‘ll. AN hen the warder nf 
UranksoTue looked birth from liis tower, Im *li*l not need a pair of 
apectaclcs and ft l)of>k of herablry to distiiiffuidi emunies from 
friemlfl. Tho white lion of Jlow.iv*! *)n Iho one side and th*^ 
bloody heart of Ihmjybvs on the other worn easily Mien and Inniwni. 
Naval colours are rtifpiirod sometimes to tliselow', mid at other 
times to disj^uiso, Tifttiiuiul cluinuder, ninl for either purpose it is 
convenient to hbo something that can riifulily b*- rec*»p^iiized. Tlu' 
use of stftndnrda and (ho whole Mcie*ic*' *)t' lieraUlrv ns thereon de- 
pending? is derived by tho leuniod in tliis scie nce from the Fast. 
Vve read in the Ibnik *if NuiuIhts Jlicry man of the 
^ildrcn of Israel shall pitch by their own htandard with the 
cnA 4 ?n of their fatJier s house.” The writer who quotes this t^xt 
telis itfi in tho next pnra^miph that at the sio'reof Troy Ib.'clur boro 
on bis flurcoat of silk “sable Invo lions cmnliatfiut or.” This 
Information was probably deri\ed from tho same source as was open 
to Bhfikspeare when he brouf^ht the tale of Tmy upon the ptipc. 
Alexander tho Great, says the same iiuthi)rity, bore a li«ui ramjwiit, 
nnd the ftneient Persians a bow luid quiver. If hi-rahlry* caine from 
tho bkst, it is not wonderful that militaiy tith‘s shonld bavo 
followed. Wo exhibited the fleet at Spifbead to the Shah iw tho 
most national of all Bijyhts, but ho ini}.dit liave rcuniiidod fho Admi- 
xaliy who entertained him tluit tho title which they bear is Arabic. 
If the Sbfth is not Kinff of Kinp, tho First I.or*l of tho Admiralty 
is certainly Lord of Lords. Kulychus, I'atviarcb of Al**\midrin, 
writing? in the tenth ccntiiTv, culls the (^aliph Omtir Amirol 
Mtunenim, which be translates Imporalov Fi*l“{imn. Tlius both 
the name of adnSixal (el emir) and the cross wliich he bijars upon 
his come from tho East, Tho Uniiui Jack and tho tricolour 
of France aw coinbrnalions of the s imo three bvi^dit colours, each 


divine”; but flan was invented at a time when Chris- 

tianity had bc«n temporarily superseded, inland has waU^ 
stcaduy in old path, and her dost has sail^ under tho cross 
as long jA it hod a masthead from which it could fly an enrign. 
During many centuries, whatoTor other faaxmera were cani^ hy 

» h\\ arnaes, the banner of St. Goorge was always foramoat in 
eld. It was not without siguiflcance that the lion of the 
Tvings of Eufflatid, which was the emblem of strangth, followed 
the cioss of tho nation, wdiicli was tho emblem of fliith. 


HONOIJK IS SATTSFllilD. 

I T is diflicult to write seriously of tho duel between MM. Paul 
do (*as»agnac and Ihinc, Alodcrn French duels are harilly 
e\or mortal, ludcss fl*mio blunderer happens to be involved in a 
quarrel, as was the rus<3 when an Ikiglishnum named Dillon wna 
kilk'd a lew years ago. Tic )md never had any leasou in fencing until 
iiftfr tho challenge had betui gixeu iwd a(*coptod; and it was said 
th:iL his nuistor taught him only one thing — namely, the guard 
which IS tecliujcally called tiercr. It has been often said that a 
slight knowledge of tho use of tiio sword is worse than nono, and 
that the hi ‘St chance for ii novice is to go in msolutely at his 
sintJuroniHt by the light of nature. Trislmion succeed in 
tliis plan ill novels, but tho odds would he hcovily against 
llicm in an actual 43 ncuuntor. ITiippily tho combatants of 
M*inday Iii'^t had liad long practice, ami noither was Jike^ 
either to kill his antagonist or to ho Jiirnself killed. It 

wtuikl have been safe to bet on this result, and perhaps tho 
principal object of the duel was to obtain notoriety for the per- 
formers. O’UonncIl began his political career by a’ duel, but ho 
fought Nsitli the pistol, which i.s much less mamigcablo than tho 
swoni, and ho kilk'd his man. A rep*»rt, appart.MitIy imhlishod on 
antliority in tin' (rauinisj t*‘lls us that this duel had been ex- 
pict**il l\»r siy or sovi n years. 'I'he performers liad doiiblle.stf 
carefully roLiciirsed their parts, and wen* prepovod to “satisfy 
honour” at a moderate cxpeinlitiire of blood. Tho same sort of 
tJiiiur nso*l to })♦' <k)ne in a. le w preteiUi*>uH way among oui’solvfBS. 
An extant handbill of the year 1709 contains a chiillcngo and 
a*‘cej>t;inc*5 to meet and cxerch**) at sword and dogger and 
odier w*‘;ipou'i. Janu's Harris, tmister of tho noble science of d(3- 
ftuc*', who fonm rly lid in 1I1*' llori-e Guards, and had fought for a 
Inimln'd and ton pri/cs, and never ksl't a slap' to ujiy man, declares 
that ho will not fail, God willing, to meet the brave and bold iu- 
xilt'r (h*ovg*‘ (iray, ut tho time and ]ilHee nppoinl«*d, desiring sharp 
swords, am I from him no fiNoiir. NVe hy no means siia’giNsL that 
this was a “ ])u(-wp thing*’ between Messrs. Gray mid Harris; but 
live and let h\e is a \\ hulesomo maxim in all trades. There w*»uld 
be much threatening, g«*.-'tiire, and clashing of steel, the spectators 
I wonhl feel Unit lliey had their money’s worth, an* 1 .Messrs, Gray amt 
I '"'oiikl live to light another day, JSoi net iin os arruijgenieiib> 

^weiciuado appears ij’*>m a letter in ihv. tut or 

i sliliii'> lint lh*‘\vriiVr masters of tho sword in an 

nlvlK-ui^' li^vine to (mmTi.S'V. t**” opportunity. Tbe follow- 
ing^ diwloKUO ouMiod W ill J on’ pi\o cuts or ivr-no “ llo- 
I ccivo.” “Arc j ou a pnsriouato mnn V ■ pwvniod you cut no 

1 more nor no deeiier than ive agnje.” Alt ibis n:«iYhave 1 k*ou said, 
and Avheii not said it was implied ; and il you change the weapon 
' to the rapier, and th*' w'ene t*i a caf* 5 , you xvill get a tok'r.ibly cor- 
reft idea of tin) sort of timit. niidcirstjiiuTing on wlrieh duels among 
Fn-ncli journalists are now conducted. 

The report or says lliat “ the slightest niisitike w(mld irapcril 
the life of him who committed it”; and no doubt this is true, 
but tin* pcrfonncTs bad Ix'cn pni.rlising tor six or seNCii years in 
ur*ler that they might lu'L commit mistidii's. W'e. know nothing 
of Iht* source to 'which they may have appli*id for inet ruc- 
tion, but we do know that the art of lighting duels without 
serious results is taught in l\iria, and nvln also know that if a [larty 
of two principals mid four 8econ*l» go out to light in the early 
ijiru'iiiiig, pieparatmii for breakiiwt for six is usually nuule at ou 
adjoining t-avem. An eminent mcmlxjr of the iin|_di8li prize-ring 
xvas once heard to say that h*? was never bo much injured in a light 
but that he could do a gooil deal of harm to a boefuloak 
within Iwciity-fimr hours after the battle. If two strong men un- 
train*'*l and bVevy fight with tisis, one of them limy Ivill the other. 
Rut a fatal result hardly ever cnHiics from a acientiftc prize-light. 
It is much the s;une with the bullies *»f the French (hie 

account repri'sents that hi. l.Tiunbolta was confident that his firiend 
M. llanc would kill M. de Cassapac. Wo should have felt 
(oh'rablv confi*lcnt that be xvould not. The only redeeming 
feature of these politicid duels would be the possibility of occa- 
sionally getting rid of one <»f the parlies to them. But this 
p<r'-sibiiity is very remote. Thi'. space c,overi d by the raovemcnls 
of the combatants waa only eight*'cn yai’d.s, and there is n tradition 
that two feni-ing-inap.tcra liegau a duel at one (M the gates of Hyde 
I’ark and linished at tho oth*'r. iSome of iho hi'St des^'viptionft 
ever wTitteu of duels Nvith tho aw*rd are to be tbiind in Scott’s 
n<»xcl?. The feats of horsk'maiiship which lie makes his heroes 
perform avo astonishing and incredible, hut their performances 
with the sword are liue nictim»a from actual life. One feels 
inclined to quote tho duel in Pfivet il of the Peak in refi:reiice 
ti> M. Rauc and his friend M. Oambethi, Julian Peveril runs 
Long Tom Jenkins, tho Duke of Buckiugham’s mau-of-all-worls, 
through tho b*)dy, and tho Duke, inijuiring into tho particulars of 
tbe combat, is informed that tho hostile sword “ fortunately avoided 
tlie vitals” of Long Tom Jenkins, to whidi tho Duke anewen 
<' Damn his vitals 1 ” That combat was fought in a street of Louden 
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in a ring ^rmed by waienneiu Tbo roeent dueV i^wbioh tho 
tho vitala of the eoinbatmta wore avoided, appear^ to teve been 
fought on turf, which is bv no means suitimM for a atn^y of 
scientific fencing. It woula have been more convenient, iui^ to 
perfinmerB and spectators, if a public room with a nicely boarded 
floor could have Deen engaged for tbo purpose. The arrangement 
for tlie neutralization of Luxemburg was lately mentioned by 
Mr. GkdstoDo aa creditable to tho diplomatic talent of Lord 
Derby. The authors of that amui^uient will doublloss be mti tied 
to loam that they have provided on arena for the gladiatorial 
exercisos of French joiimnlifita. We do not quite understand why 
tho porfonuers took the trouble to travel to such a distant theatre, 
imless it was to give greater 4clnt to tho performmice. The pro^'iit 
Govotnment of Franco depmds, lujconling to the declaration of its 
chief, upon divine and military power for its support; and we 
question whether cither of these powers netid feol obliged to 
inlei'l'ero with a duel lieUvcon MM. do Oassaifniic and Rune, oven 
if tlio interesting event should lx» announced to bo brought off” 
on French soil. ^ 

It must bo owned that the joiimalista of Paris have not always 
avoided Berioua coiisoquonoes in their diuds. Dnjiirier was killed 
by Deaurallon, and it was said that Lola Monte/., who was to bo 
luarriod to Duj.avier, oilered to lake her Iovoi-’h place, and would 
have fought IV^auvallon with cithor sword or pistol, if she hadlieen 
ponnitted. She was mistress of her weapons as well as of uiuch 
ulse; while Dujarier could wield only the pen. In tho trft which 
firose out of thi.s duel Duuuia ap^jeanxl uh a witiie.-s, and rel'ciring 
to his own dnmiatic writings, rcooiv«Ml from tho President of the 
Oourtthe retort which has become provcnblil — ** II y a desdogrtK*’ 
Dumas slated that Diijaiior came to his house and told him that 
ho was going Ir) light a duel, and taking up a sword which lay in 
the room, Duma.s saw that ho did not know how to hold it. llo 
advised Dnjarier to chotwc pistols; but afterw.anls learrun; 
thill Beaayiillou was to bn the opponent, retract(?d this advice, his 
motive being that, as DeauvaJJon was an exp<*rt swordsniau, he 
ivould jX'rceivQ Dujarier’a incapacity and diaanu him. Unfor- 
tunately Dujaricr became awani of Dumas's motive, iuid, thinking 
his honour coucerui'd, insisted on pistols. There was next an 
attempt (o invite the interposition of (Jlrisicr, who wna one of the 
lii'st fonciug-uiastera of trio day, but this failed for the sanle 
reason. Dumas thi‘a sent Diiiiirier with his own son to » shoot- 
ing gallery, wdicre he made snockingly bad practice. It was his 
first duel and his last. Dinnas was askiwl at the trial whctlu*r a 
swordsman of repuhMl skill dould honourably exercise that skill 
upiJTi a novice, and he ovjided the qm^Htion by remarking that theri^ 
are ** dark ** .swordsmen who practise elsewhere than in public 
room.s. Being pressed further he answered Unit, when you 
got upon tho ground, questions of generosity and delicacy, wliirh 
arq very linn questions, disappear before the question of 
existence. Tho history of French duelling would fui'nish 
many amusing clwpters. Oeneral Ornano was so goi>d a 

shot that atlor the first fire ho addressed hia antagonist, 
General Bonncit, with tho question, “ What, sir, are you 
nut deadP” It appeared that the ball liad been turned by a 
five-franc picco in Bonnet’s pocket, on which Ornano remarfmd, 
** Vous avez bicn placd votre .argent,” An important branch of tho 
business of tho old feuciug-mastera was the teaching to a pupil 
some Becret coup by wliich an opponent might bo disabled. It is 
still possible t«» impart niy.stcrios, or at least to pretend to do so : 
but one Parisian fencing-master would hardly imdertake to show 
to another a now thing. Tho resources of a science which is 
luicessorily finite must have boon exhausted long ago. The ivally 
formidabllo fencoi's aro the men who do common things with 
superior quickness and force. It is dillicult for the most luicom- 
plislicd veteran to contend against the life and agili^ of youth. 
This was well seen in the year 1851 when Pons and Ih'evost, two 
of the best men of their time, come to london as an (»ssvutial 
part of an exhibition of tho results of civilization. Pons hod 
carried a lance in tho campaign of Moscow, and was therefore con- 
siderably over fifty years of age, while Provost was in tho prune 
of life. There has not been so good a match seen in L^mdon 
since ; but as it cannot bo doubted ailer this week’s oxi>erienco 
that the sword is an important agent in modem societ}’’, we shall 
expect that tho best French aitists in duelling will bo invited to 
the Intamatiuual Exhibition. We observe with regret that the 
literary side of raodejn duelling has been inadequately dewhqied. 
The writer in the QavloU Is a poor Imnd. lie should take fur iiis 
model the columns of BclCs Lth during the palmy days of prize- 
fighting. Every movement of eveiy round was pictured, so that 
(the instructed reader could see the men as if he were on the ground. 
This style has now become obsolete, and pidiaps tho chief mastci's 
•of it bare been engaged as Special Curn^spondeuts of the daily 
end have brought their power of close observation and 
accu]j|te doacriptiou to bear upon Uie movements of kings and 
The duel had lasted fourteen minutes.” This state- 
met^ of GmUm is rather loo much in tlie stylo of FalstafFs 
whote hour by Shiewelmry clock.” The writer could hardly 
Do that a combat with swords could not bo moin- 

tni^od wtn vigour and without pause for anytliiug like that 
< 5 on^tota oune up smiling, just like the piigi- 
the picture of their move- 


anangement of the Grtot Powers of Europe, who tuliy thus to 
regarded as keepers of ropos and stakes for the cOHveBietteo OC 
IVench gladiators. Perhaps Mr. Richard, or some other 
of tho I'eace Party, would move an address to Die^ Grown on ito 
subject of appMiig aibitratioo to the quarrels of French jourw-^ 
»ts. Lord ufonvillo might bo instructed to write a despateh OA 
the impropriety of turning Luxemburg into a cockpit. 


impossibfe to judge whether 
pi^Tmem in thi^ whi^ ia to our eyes a gietesque proceeding, 
yrijtl obtMti applause or ridicule fimm Parisian society. W© tli^k 
that if htenchmen cannot do without duels, tlw^ might at least 
fight upon then own toil, Laacmbuig exista undeii a aort of 


SCULPTURE. IN THK ACADr.MY. 

rilHK common verdict, of inferiority which has been passed this 
- 1 - year upon ibo pietum galk^ries of the Exhibition does not 
scorn to us to bo desorvrd by the sculpturi*. This is not below the 
average — alow averaj^'t* it must be allowed —of recent years. If Mr. 
Foley, beyond conqmri.son Iho best on the list of full iVcademlciaii 
sculptors, as usual, is conspicuous by his ab.s(Mico, two or tluee of 
ourleobt saliftfoctory artists arti uoL ubtrubivcly pres^mtod; and, 
considering the difiiculty of this art, whoro there’ is so lilllo middle 
ground between real excellence and coinplcto fitiluro, the n(lmbc^r 
of piueea d4y?erving mnm or less of pniis**, it will Ixi seen, is fair. 
Wo should nut expect mure from any fonujiii contoraporary Exhi- 
bition. Yot the uniduul character of the art of the day, which has 
been of late tlm subject of so ninny criticisms, reveals itselt here also 
in tho fact that one of t he most popular statues shown ostensibly 
belongs to that realistic ” school which is with jnslice held to lie 
antfigouistic tf> the lollier and more truly sculpturesque couceptioa 
of the beautiful. 

Puri mil busts, although of course numerically the most impor- 
tant portion of the disi)iay, m'ctl not detain us Jong. If there ha 
fiwv of merit, those ncini nut be surprised who do not take that 
Utopian view of art and its posfttbinties which secretly underlies 
tho stn ere altitude towiu'ds Fmglish ariisis lately assumed by some 
of our critic.8. Really good portmiture — jK)rti'aituro which 
iidi*quatc,ly vondcra tho most characttiristic exprorsion of a man, 
and places his hast soul before tlio eyes — must always bo 
a very rare thing. ].^ven in painting it is so, with its coihpoxa- 
tivoly larger ningo of ex}M?flient8 ; how much more in sculp- 
ture! Thus if with two or three geuuino portraitists in mar> 
Lie, we have a crowd wht) supply the inevitable demand in a 
iTUiiiner which, if satisfactory to the sculptor, must be siitisfactwry 
to him alone, wo pronounce no si'vere criticism in duly iKunting 
out the fact. The demand s«>riously outruns the supply (d ability. 
Only a secret wonder must be reserved why, when this manifestly 
is so, sitters niui their friends do not Uke warning by the etate of 
the market, and refrain Irom an annual waste of money on waxes 
which have no artistic right to existence. 

Lnder the above head vve must cLiss three busts by Mr. 
Williamson — Sir W. S, Maxwtdl ( 1439), Mrs. Norton ^f42<l), and 
Lady Roeslyn (1426); all |XK)r and empty pieces of vsork, with 
little rendering of character or techmcnl skill. Mr. Jioehuia 
lerra-t^olta of Mr. WJii.sLler (*4fo) is feeble and convulsive ; liia 
marble bust of Lord II. Russell (1515) tamo and heavy. M. 
Carpemux has un unsiitisfaclory bead ufiSr. Gounod (1415), w'hicfa 
he does not redeem bv work in the inventive (lireciion: his 
“Spring” in the tViitraf Hull being a diHiign^Oiiblo piece of crud© 
naturalism. This artLst once prouiifed better tilings— a categoiy 
under which we cannot include some familiar e.vhibiturs — Mr, 
Theod (Sir A. Cliilbrd and Sir II. Holland); Mr. Adams Acton 
(1573 and 1575); Mr. Durham (Model for the Tiord Mayor) ; Mr. 
Brudio (Mr.*^, Jleugh);AJr. .Noblo (1573); and Mr. HumiUiXia 
(I)uko of Edinbftjgb). This last is “executed for the Art 
Giillery, Melbourne,” vvliere it will l)e a trial to tho loyal momorica 
of tbo iuhabitnnU. 

Tho Lord I-#onsdalc” by Mr. Stophena (1566), though D«'>t 
carried far, brings us to a k*llor class of art.- A femoJe lioail by 
Mr. CirifiUh (1418) is ladylike end pleasant; his other bust 
(1440) shows some cliaraclor. Two by Mebrjra. Malempru and 
Thomas (1448 imd 1450) also deserve notice; and there is a 
pretty, natural air about Mr. Handley’s buHl of a Child (1493). 
Beveriil pleasing medallions in low relief are c.xbibited by Mr. 
Bruce-Joy. Tbero seems Uy us to bo in his w^ork a tiiiidency to 
pruttim^sa and ovor-sinootlincj^s, perliaps alniuKt iucvitablo in the 
material ; bat it has some real r(‘Hiiemcnt and look of character. 
This sculptor’s bu.**! of I’rofcsHur A dams (1583) also baa merit. M ts. 
Thorneycroft’s medal lionof a liady ( 1 595) should be noticed, tind the 
likeness of Mrs. Ander.«ou (1 577), by the late Mi-ss 1 hirant — an artist 
whose life waft iiubHppily not spiired to do jiibtice to her nbili ty. Mr. 
Woolner’s bust of f’roiessor do Morgan (\ 549) shows much* power 
and niaflSLvencB.s ; the truth to nattire wWh marks his work gives 
tho surfaces a play of light and shadow, which in its turn coni- 
municates to tho head tho inestimable look of vitality. This 
quality, ftimilnrly obUiincdby the artist's raasto]y,diatiDgaishosMr. 
Butler’s pow'crfiJl bust of M r. rulling (1556), These two limds detach 
thein-wlves at owe from their Dcighboura in tho row by their sujHirior 
lifolikeuefts; and the efikt is the mure reniarluible because both 
app<*/ar to have betm executed under the gi'eat disadTiinttigo and 
duiiciilly attemling posthumous work. 

Of monuraenU the dihplay is singiiluriy sennty. The figure of 
Sir G. F. Seymour, by Count Oleicmm, is a feir specimen of tho 
“recumbent” doss— a Btyle, to our thinking, nvouiiueuded rot her 
by its sentiment than its sculpturcsquo eflectivenoss. Wolfe’s lioea 
on Sir John Mooro may have been present in the artist’s mind 
when modelling the Admiral’s figure; he lies in his cloak with a 
look of repose and of likeness to the llvung features. The treatment 
wavers between “realiain”itnd “Idealism,” withoat exactly com* 
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biniu^ tlietu, otid the niod(.dliiig Ahmvfi poiua indociAJou, Moro this nol>l| «vbrlc — ^noble only because true ai ouco to uature and to 
study to l)ehcrG m^uived. Wo nuifet express a stKinf' hope lameness of such an equeBtxian group aa Ohmir^a 

that tho model fora uionimient to Lowi Mayo by Mr. l'\irs> th (14S7) in Tmfalgar Square, or the Hpasmodio pretension of the Ocenr de 
does not i-i'prorfcnt a comuuseion actually icndon'd. Altluiiigli this J-Jon ” at WostiuinsUjr ! Tlie least educated eye can unconsciously 
liTtist Iwis Ijffcn not iinikvourably hnown for imiral or arolutcctural feel the coutnist. W'e put this group quite in the Urst lanic 
sculpture, nothing that wo have pr^vinuslv,|coii of ISlr. Forsyth « aiiumg its rivals. Ouly tho presiipo of the antique could 
h.'is shown luilurnl power or acquired Iraming in any degree rank it below the Aurolins of tbo (lapitol. modelling 

adeqiiftlo to^ sculpture of tho high niomiiiUMital class; this of ilio body ond linibs of the famous **C(dloone” horse at 
model promises only fuLlure. A fe(‘bl»s aial lutliu (ap- Venice in sharper and abler; but llio Hgure there is unworthy 

parcutly) are seated biick to back Wlow llie pt.'dfslal ciivrviiig a of Ihe bv‘»\rer. Some small ])oint9 may be olwer\ed in tho 
t^implo cquestriHii figure, ll is obvious llmt there is iiolliiiig her** Oiitniiii open to ciilicirim. But, on the whole, cousidering 
beyond avenigc chiirchynrd ideas, and worIs are not required to wJiat lliis nnluous art has been in old days and is now elsewheiv, 
prove tho total inude.quacy of tho design {o the coniuieniumtioii (»f \\e ihinU that Knglisiimeii fund the Actulomy also) may bo well 
the honoured Viceroy. satistied wiili a school wliicJi has jirodncixl in tho win i« year two 

The “ Wliewell," by Mr. Woolner (1516), takes its place, we pieces so uTioul iji style and so niasterly in technical reiuluring aa 
suppose, in Trinity (Huipel fus a companion to the Macaulay exhi- \Voolners *' Whcwoll," and Foley's “Uutnini.” 
biled some low yoHi's since. Whether as the repr<-sentation of a 
more ftculnturcsrpio figmv, or as the art Ibis nmturer Wi»vk, we 
sbould rank this us his highest achievouieiit in the style. The action 

is simply that of a student breaking oM' from his book to enU*!* iip<m If F VI F WS 

argument — on« characteri.'*tic enough of the Into distitigui*?ried ^ ^ ^ 

rnaster — yet tho whole ligure has an air of .such mobile vitality, that, 

like the famous old statue at i^'lorcnce, one would expect it to JACOB BiiUMK.* 

answer if spoken to. This result, which test illes to what we might ri'lIIE my.sticnl shoemaker of (liirlitz, who contrived to mako 
call tlio complete vitali/ation of the materiid, is due in part to the J. his^tuce heard pretty clearly through tho din of the Thirty 
lively likoiic.^s in the he.'id, in ])arl to the perfect tniili to luitur-il A enrs’ War though ho wrote on subjects utterly unconnoct<?d 
fomi which underlies I'vcrv part of ilie dnipcries. in piirt to the ivilh the day’s politics, is now chielly known in England through 
skilful ttrraiigtmienl of lilt* lines. E\ery f«‘l<J has its iuteiitum, and the medium of a translation of his chief works by the Uov. 
pk|y» its portion, rccogniztMl or not, in llio total elject. Ih*. William Law, author of the once popular book, yl 6‘c)*fw/rf fV?// fu 
Whewt'll was u man ^vllo Indy dcscnr.d a nK'niiiucnt tjf tliis cha- a JMiyions mil Devout Life, Tlu» translated works fill four quarto 
racter, and tho College w hich ho served so tiiitldully may be con- volumes, and arc illustrated with plates which are not only 
gratuluted on the nddition of so graud a work to tli«»sti which t*xcecdingly well executed, but curious to the highest degree, 
already have made their Ant»*chapel famous in art, not less than in .some of tiiom elucidating tlio niysterio.s of the Gorman Theosopher 
its associations. Let us r.anark on lids btaluc, what applies to the by virtiin of a contrivance similar to that ntlen employed in tho 
Outraiii to be proi-^ently noticed, iliat the presence in eaeh of constriictum of valentines, but much more elaborate — oue plate, in 
moilem dress ill no serious way interferes with tho grandeur and some rases, opening eight or ten limes to show symbolic.'illy tbo 
Ixiauly ot tho resporti VO designs. They linvtj not tho added ad van- whole process (.say) of the Fall and llogeneration of Man. 
tiigo >vhicli tho Greek 8cul|)tor hence obtained ; but they are su Hi- Nothing corre.spoiuiing to these plates is to bo found iu tho 
oioiit to prove that tho i«»-call(Ml impraclicahildy ” of iiLud“rn tierinnn odiliou of Bohmo ; they seem to have been exclusively 
co.stiUTie iirj only a modo of e\]>it"*sing tho iniulcquacy of a sculptor, the -work of tho English translator, wbo.Me task, bo it observed, 
Tho ** roiilistic ” and the “ hlcal *’ are s** intinailelv blended, that was in every respect admirably executed. 

the eyo is neither olleudcd by commonplace nor t*heatod by un- In tbo latter part of the seventeenth century tho iuQucnce of 
reality. This is the true ideal of a personal inonmueut. Bohmo was nuiuifcsted in England bv the writings of John 

It j» a dcsooqt ln)m this, llio only con.'^picnouc H|i.'ciTnen of tlm Bordage, Thomas Bromley, and Jane Lead, which wdll still bir 
groat style ” in the Exhibition, to turn to tlie .'••anty gi*onp of found on the shelvos of a certain class of theological book.scllers. 
ornamental >york. Not tliat fair pieces are wholly absmit; In France he. had a more recent and more celebrated disciple, Saint- 
liut tlioae which are of ideal character lack force, and those witJi .Martin. But nowdiero did he acquire such high celebrity as that 
ioi'ce lack poetry and elevation. 'J'lu'se hitter are Iho qualities tb« bestowed upon him by the lending German promssora of philosophy 
— > ttelicicilf \rf*^liich , however little nvarded in tlie nrcsent day about two centurich after his di^ath. With BchelJing and Hegel 
<if gonei-al low aim in art, prevent us from fully ernfoi-sing the he was one of the mightiest precursors of modern rnctapliy.sics, 
popular verdict on M.J in Ion's otherwise nurilorions “Fuvsanne” nnd it is scarcely (00 much to say that he and the long-ignored 
(1560). Tena-ciittn, indecMl, lentls itself with peculiar facility to Spinoza wore lifted up about tbo same lime, nnd by the same 
work of tliis “ natunilistic ” kind, with its abrujit angles and hand.*^, to unanlicitmtod glory, Whijii Boh mo Lad preached of 
general rogircilness of surface; yd Urn liveliness uikI feeling of an abyss ( l/a^rima or fVf/ra/n/) aa the common source of good and 
M. Baloii’s group wumhl have lort nothing by a more pocMicnl evil, wdionce emanated din’ordniit prineiples that were altorwanhs 
rendering. There are also aoiiie conrw louche^ — llio m*ithers to be reconciled, he could scarcely fad to bo recognized as nn 
font, tho animal eagerness (d* tla^ infants moiilh - tonche.s triio intellectual ancestor by tho post-Kuutlau leucherH. Ho has 
indeed to life, but, >^*. will add, not true tu the sphere of art, except jilso no doubt another cla.‘^s of readers who, although in bis time 
iirt of u low'cr character llian has been the artist s aim. Vet tho )jo was preached against as Antichrist, approach him us a writer 
urraugemont of t)ie iigiiiv.s and the mothers expn'psion are .so of good books to bo venerated as tho rUyriins JVoyreas is 
charming that M. Ihiliui has decidedly made g(»od liis claim to be venerated hero by most of the orthodo^Bissentors. Such a class, 
looked (»ii n» a 111411 uf promi.^e in a region w Iuto proiuiso i» raiv. however, has little inllnenco over tho world of independent 
Naturalistic sculpture is, indeed, far Isdow the “terribil via" of thought, ami it is to his bpeculative admirers that hia new fame 
great art; yet it is desimblo that wo ..lumld have it at its liest. is to bo solely attributed. 

loit ns hope that he may follow the “ Litter way," and not \cx It is not our intention hore to attempt n reduction of Bdhme’s 

our eyes again with sneh figures us the ‘‘ Music " and “ Buinting" widely di.'sperBcd ihonghU into tho dimensions of nn outline. 
(1 J2S und^ 152^)1 which arc of an almost iiu*nujprelicnsible mi- JCven with a few hundred pajrcs at command, it would bo diiliciilt 
gaiulinesB in o.\pressiou and attitude. His two other statuettes to elicit a semblance of order out of the mass of chaos; tho 
(1600 ami 1601) Jiuvo also littki recoinmeiul tluTii, rudis indiyeslayuc moles, cousLsting of' theology, metaphysics; 

There 18 stmie simplicity in Mr. Lawson’s Girl and Tortoise " astrology, alchemy, luid Cabbalism, thrown together in tiie most 
(1467), although the treatment is lotisuiootli ; insipiility being the wMiidrous confusion. To tho biography of Biihnie wo hero cbictiy 
coiuiter diuiger io coarseness in This branch of the art — wilra'.^s coidiue ourselves, making use of a book compiled w’ith singular 
Mr. Manliull’d *‘Tiili IMayers” ( 153S). This, however, has grace liuliihiry and research by Hr, Feclmer of Gdrlitz. To those of 
and underslanding of the url ; it is happier than Mr. Sb'phen.s’s our renders who have not read this particular book wo believe 
‘‘Evo’m Dream, " of which tlio best point is that it renders tlie the information afforded will be entirely now. Tho Life pre- 

sloopors unensiiieas with truth. A little liTm-cottn by Mr. fixed lo Law’s translation is meagre iu tho extreme, and U 

M^lioau (*483) a pleasing iiuitathm of the antique. Mr. llalso’s evidently derived from tbo least trustworthy resources. 

‘‘Girl Sketching” (i5of») in jirettv, but, like Gount GleicherVs Jacob Biih me was born in 1 57 j at Altseidenberg, a village near 
flguro, wavers in style boiweeii the •* ide..ir’ aud tlie “naturalistic." the small town of Seideiiberg, m Upper Lu.satia (Obcrlausitz), 
Mr. Fuller, happily alvindijniuj^ for once that showy and sensuous situated on the borders of Bohemia. His parents were opulent 
mythology by wLich ho gaineil some ixiputation, Jiiw given us nature penujns, belonging to tho better class of peWnta ; nnd, according to 
and expression, though m»t as yet fully imifetcred, in his phjosing documentary evidence, his name may with equal plausibility be 
il^fure of “ Little Nell ” (1543). It is much pniiso to have doidt given in eight different shapes Bohein, Bobem, &c,), which, 
with a subject of this nal uni with the good taste here shown. however, do not comprise tho uamo “Bebmen,” accorded to 

Lot u» odd a word of welcome to Mr. Foley’s e<iueslrian group him by his English admirers. His paternal grandfather Ambrosias 
of Ottta^^'-^dthongh placvd without Academical walls — ^tho inwt owned a cunsidcrable estate, and held the municipal ofSoe of 
opirited'^MC^t work'of the Whd iu the H*ulpturo proiliiceM hert% or, GenchUmchdppe (assistant judge). His father, also named Jacob, 
ao fox ai wokno^ on the Continemt. lli^rhly us we have always was tbo sixth of Ambrosius^s seven children, and the youngest son ; 
rated Mr. Fole/a ability, reykonlng hiui indeed os ono of ^nd ho himself was the fourth in a familv of five, to which Jacob 
the few, the vetfy few, .artist-Hculptoi*** in the tmo sense f<euior, by virtue of a second moriiago, added throe daughters. Ou 
amo^ us, we had not Imowu that his art w a.s likely to reach the death of Ambrosius in 1563 his estate descended by law to 
a point of such jnasterly animation, "k et , aniniAtod as the group big youngest son, Jacob senior, who bought out the otiior heirs 
is, it does not transcend the rule that ropw jg of the essence of at the price of six hundred maiks. From this somewhat obsoure 

sculpture. It is the momentaiy jwuse of^ftn^sted action which — — ; 

Mr.Toley has given, ^Mhe ohive at the “JjJWof bursting,” as we • Jakob Bohme. Von Dr. Hermann Adolph Fochner. GSrllt* : Obsr 
have seen it somewhere pharacterised. Vv haa'i^ difference between lauaauiacbs GwelUobaft der WhueafichaAco. 1S57.. 
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mord hiay conjecture that something like of 

BoAfough-lilngliBli prevailed in Liisalia^ accompanied by a recogni- 
tion of BOine claim on the side of elder childron. Those dry 
fact^ though^ they relate to a number of very obscure persons^ 
are so fiir interesting that they are oppasod to n bommon 
opinion that the Theusoplier sprang from tho lowe^t depths 
of povcrt\\ This oninion is derived from Ahrjdiam von Franck- 
eiiMrg, tne most elaborate of Jacob’s hiogniphurs. JIu was an 
n^ent admirer of tho in^plnxl shoemaikor, and the account of 
hifi life wiiicb be wrote in i^aiin in the year 1637, and which was 
afterwards translated into (iermau, is tho authority commonly 
used when information respecting Bohmo is desired. Never- 
theless his authoxity lo^os much weight when we tind that he did 
not become aoq^uaiiitod with the Theosopher until 1623, that 
all ho knew about Jacob’s early life was oblained llirougli con- 
ver.‘'ntion hold in that and the following year; and moreover 
that his information was not committed to paper till about 
thirteen years afterwards. It shoidd be added that Frnnekonberg 
always shows a decided prediloclion for tho marvellous, laying 
himself open to tho suspicion that ho would instinctively nttributo 
nn event rather to a miriiclo Ibiin to a natural cause. There is 
something that smu/dis of the patriarchal days of Israel in the 
story that, while Jacob llblimo was tending hiij father’s cattle on 
the Landbkrone, the mounliiin opened before liim and ho was 
favoured with his first vision j hut Dr. leclmcr, who knows all 
about tho country, quietly oh^!ervea Unit the 1 .undskrone is about 
four leagues dishint from Allseidcnberg ; and, far from being open 
for common pasturage, it hoJonged at the end of the sixteenth 
c.entury to tho municipality of Gdrlitz. Tho combination gf a 
desire to extol the spiritual worth of lldhme with a wish to 
depreciate his fiocial status is very imtural. Tho more abject 
the ignorance of tho prt)phct, tho more unquestionable is the value | 
of the supernatural gift. j 

Tho fact is, our ini'nrniation respecting Jacob’s early days is 
most scanty. He was sent by his parents to the town-school at 
»Seideiibi.*rg, and there received what was coiidiidered a good plain 
education, chiefly because it was understood that, on account of 
Lid delicate lioalth, he could not pursue tho calliug of his father, 
but in usl become a tradesinaii . In his fourteenth year ( 1 5 89) he wtw 
apprenticed to a »hoemak(?r in Sendenberg, and after becoming a 
iouriiL\>man, and going through the pnweribed Wunderjahr,” 
lie hcttled. down (1590) as a master of his craft in Gbrlilz, and 
shortly afterwards took to Jiimsclf a wife, by whom he hail six 
childriJTi, and with her lived in uniiUcrrupted felicity for fivc-and 
twenty } cars. It is a great mistake to regard him as a more dreamer. 
For a bjiig lime ho worked hard nt his trade, and in about cloven 
ycar.s (1610) had saved up cnouijh to buy a houao. When, how- 
ever, his fame os an inspired writer had boon established aiuong 
un aristocratic cl^uo (ot whom anon), ho gave up business and 
reliod uu tlio asshstaiico of his newly acquired friends. The 
supplies, though liberal, w'cro not always suflloiently prompt to 
meet the demands of an honest man with a wife and live children; 
so he was forced now and then to bn\e recourse to some material 
work, and for several years nmdo woollen gloves, sonic of which ho 
sold to tho poasiintry of tho district, while with the rest ho paid a 
J early \isit to tho markot-plaee at Frague. Un ono of these ueca- 
sioiis ho witnessed the triumphant enlry of the unfortunate Klcctor- 
JMatino Frederick into tho capital of lioluunia, in 1619, and 
recorded tho fact in a letter still extant. Another letter, written 
fhiLCi ywus afterwards, refers to tho horrvirs of tho Thirty Years’ 
War. 

lly this time lie had advanced in thoosfjphy, for in a letter 
to a IVieud written in May 1621 (or 1622) ho gives a list of his 
pririoipal works ns already in existcnct*, and his cnrllcst book, 
called Hw/wn, was tho result of twedve years’ raoditalion. Tho ob- 
servation of tho mixturo of good and evil in tho world socins first 
to havo^et him a-tliinking. He foil into a heavy sadness, as ho 
tells US in tho book just named, when ho beheld “ the groat dcop 
of tho world, also tlio sun and stars, also the clouds, tho rain, and 
tho snow, and contemplated iu spirit tho whole creation of this 
world.” Therein he found in all things, animate and inanimate, 
in wood and stone ns well as in man and beast, evil and good, 
anger and love. When ho renected further on tho “ little spark ’* 
man, and considered whnt might be his relation to tho Uim'erso, 
and found that in this world the godless thrive os well as the 
pious, and that barbarous nations occupied the l^st countries, ho 
tx^CAine more melaucholy than over; and he believes tliat at this 
rribis the Hovil filled him with heathenish thoughts, which, how- 
ever, ho forbears to communicate. After a severe struggle, the 
descriptU>ii of which exactly rorrespoods to the wrestling in 
prayir ” familiar to our Methodists, his spirit burst through tho 
gates of hell to bo received into the innermost birth of the 
Deity vtuergia Gf^burt d^r Gottheii)^ and this triumph le- 
^seniblod a resurrection from tho grave. 


***** miglitUy Im- 

pelled to dcsoribs tho Divine Esaonce (dtu Jreten Gotteg), 

That, in the beUef of Bohme, hU theosophy, which comprised 
Iheulo^, and a sort of natural science, was im- 

medmlcly denved ftoia Ihvine uwpimtiou, there is no doubt : but 
his frequent aswrUon that his knowledge dues not come from man 
must not tempt us to tho omolusiau that he never read the works 
of other outBora, or was entirely free firom their infloence* his 

letter of May^ i6zi he ookumehte on the opinione of other 
thinkers, espocially Valentin Weigel, who was iaore than thirty 


years his seiuor, and witih whonr and Paracelsus h# b ^ 

classred. - ^ 

At the time of which we are now' speaking only twp forms of 
Cliristianity were legally tolerated in Lusatia — namoly, the Ronign 
and the Lutheran Chwhes, whieh wore ftequentiy killed with each 
other during tho Thirfy Years’ War against tho CAlTinii!rtiB, .whoili 
they regarded as a common onomy. C lypto-Colvinists, who at- 
tended the Lutheran si^rvice and agreed to the LutheiOn ritual of 
baptism, and also, from one of their early leaders, were sometimes 
called “ Schwonkfelder,'* were so far jiegativoly heterodox that 
they avoided tho Ixird’a Supper. They chiefly consisted of the 
nobility of tho rural dislricts, who, thrown out of their old sphere 
of activity by improvements in the art of war which rendored 
their military services iu a groat measure useless, aud by sup- 

B 'on of the robborics in which they had once indulged, had 
on thems(‘lvcs to theology and litoraluro, seasoned now and 
then with a little alchemy. That tho Crypto-CalviuisU could 
have been at all admirable in the eyes of tho open Calvinists of 
Scotland or Geneva we may naturally doubt, it is certain that, 
although Hohme remained true to the Lutheran Church, which 
hated him to tho imd of his days, his illumination no sooner 
became known than the Crypto- Calvinists, the theosophera, the 
alchy mists, and the prophets gathered round him os round a 
common banner, and regarded him os a source of heavenly light. 
Among the populace, and even the tradesmen of the town, 
ho had no adherenlB whatever; and it is vvorthy of note 
that the nomes of the sponsors to his children, who bobnged 
to that class, are not ineiiiioned in any of his numerous letters. 
Ilia patrons wero cxcluHively aristocratic and professional, a few 
physicians of the school of pHracelsus numbering themselves 
among his pupils, chiefly on the supposition that they bad found a 
brother alchemist. The nobles were apparently more wholesome 
company than tho doctors, for it whs through his intercourse with 
tho latter that he fell upon a notion of an odd sort of philology, 
which combines the theory that there is a natural connexion betweea 
verbal sounds and tho things to which they refer with the patriotic 
belief that tlie German tongue is tho one in which the 0880cia<^ 
tion botween sound and sense was most clearly expressed. Leir 
him not, however, bo accounted an early fatner of that com- 
parative philology which is so widely cultivated at the present 
day. }fo simply represent a mongrel nranch of Cabbalism, which, 
prescribes tiie chopping into syllables of certain German words, 
and attaching a distinct meaning to each of the separated parti- 
cles. We have a notable instance of tho method iu his second 
work, tho Three Principles^ where ho thus discourses of the 
German word Himmel (Heaven) ; — 

The ayllablii ** Him" procvi'il** out of I ho. heart, os out of tho form o( 
the Fatlier, or out of tlie (»uur4 ossencoit, uiul puts forth upwards into 
the Ternnrium •Sututum ; then It compressi's itfidf with both lipn, and 
brings down the augers iinine, inasmuch ns the nyllnblo ** MoJ denotes the 
humility of ungcis. that they do not exalt their heart, dying with pride 
into thu 'i'rinity ; but, as Laiah sayn, drc. 

Of such dcop meaning is the siinplo fact that the short vowel 
<*i,” imppllcd by the aspirate, in chocked in its course by tlio 
labial m,” which is followed by tho obtuse ** 0,’* That stuff of 
this Hurt, when>by uuTthingniuy be made tosigiii^ anything, can 
in no way udvauco the cause of Bcicnco^ wo iie«d,|u>t explain, 
mid unl’ortunatoly stuir of this sort is very lal^gtjly to be 
found iu the pages of our Theosopher. Such passages arc the most 
damaging element in his works, for they surely tempt even an 
expectant reader to fling aside books in which tho’br^ular teacher 
seonis anxious to proclaim himself 110 philosopher at oil,’’ after 
tho most approved fashion of I’opo’s parrot. 

At tho head of Bohuio’s noble friends stood, perhaps, ICarl voa 
Endcr, to whom many of his letters are addr^<»eci, and who, 
liaviug road the Anrora with delight, had it copied at once, and 
circulated it largely among his acquaintance. To his name 
many others are to be addod, and it may be surmised timt 
he not only taught hut Learned much from his patrons, who 
wore all more or hiSs liberal and enlightened, and distinguished 
themselves iu un intolerant ago as the upholders of toJeratiou. 
The opinion has, indeed, been expressed that Jacob, far from being 
an original thinker, was merely the mouthpiece of others ; but this 
dopreciation seenis to have been exc.essive, since on the authority 
of Ilegonicht, ono of his most trustworthy biographers, it was 
never doubted during his lifetime that he was really the writer of 
tho works that bear bis name. In contributing to his creature 
comforts Dohme’.s noble friends wero most valuable. lie often 
resided for weeks upon their estates, and when at homo was libe- 
rally assisted by them with money and articles in kind, which 
through tho pressure of tho war could only with difliculty be 
purchased. 

Toleration was not, however, generally prevalent in Gorlitz, 
where the uiob consisted for tho most part 01 ortho^x Lutherans, 
who dreaded nothing so mucli as a union ,w^h Calvinism, what- 
ever that word might denote. A gred|^> man among the clerical 
chiefs of the populace was their “Pastor primarius,’* Gregorius 
Richter, in n battle with whom the theosophical shoemaker was 
engaged during many years of his life. One of tho copies of the 
Aurora, industriously circulated by Karl von Enden, hod fallen 
into his hands, and he made it the theme of abusive disburses 
from the pulpit, greatly to tho surprise of the author, who did not 
know how be had inenrred sq much animodtyi> In the course bf 
Jnly 1613 tho outmy' ogamst Bbhme had become so violent, 
In copsequeAOeof the stimulants adniiiustered by Kilter, that tho 
Mttiuoipal Council^ Seeing that there waa iininlneiit danger of a 
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riot, fait obligtHi to take co^iaanoe of a natter which it would 
elwy hare iKuorod* The Councillora, it ebould be observed, 
wo the least hmatical men of the town, and when on the 26th of 
July Jacob woe eummoned before them, it was with the view, not 
of persecuting, but of protecting him. After an examination he 
was dismissed, having handed over to the Council the MS. of his 
Aurora, which was safely locked end having promisod to 
abstain from authorship in future, l^e forfeiture of nis MS. did 
not greatly affect him, smce, as wo have said, there were other 
•copies of the book in circulation; but the prohibition against 
writing more was a heavy affliction, inasmuch as, convinced of the 
sanctity of hia mission, he felt that, in obeying man, he was rebel- 
ling against a higher authority. At last, urged by his friends, 
ho resumed his theosophical laboura, and towards the end of 1619 
had sent the greater portion of his T/iree Prineipln to Karl von 
Ender. The difficulty caused by this act of disobedience would 
possibly have been overlooked b^ not his noble friends the ilerren 
Ton Schweinichen caused two of his treatises, which aftorwanls 
formed a portion of the collection headed the “ Way to Christ *' 
(JDsr Wng tiach C^rts^o), to be octuallpr printed in 1623. ity this 
act of covert rebellion the wrath of the IWor I'riinarlus was 
awakened anew, and ho denounced Jacob, not <uily us a fanatic, 
but as a drunkard, who imbibed brandy all day except when 
he varied it with boor and wine, iliehtor himself had not the 
best character for sobriety, and the shotiuiaker was able to repay 
him in his own coin : — 

The Herr PriinailuA [roniArks Jacob'] viys that I am fond of drinktug 
foreign wine and brandy. I’bere hu Judgftt* mo by hini.sclf, thinking that 
othora do as ho does. No ; we poor people can’t atlbrd wine, we inuHt put up 
■with a drink of beer, if wu can even get that. The llorr IMniurius, forKtH»th, 
lonat have his foreign wines, if wc httle people must couiont oursclvcH with 
aoinetliing wankar. We can sec liy the winc'blo.ssoms on liis face tliat bo 
drinks stronger wine than 1 du ; for no Much Kpots aro to be found on mine, 
lie drinks more foreign wine in a week than 1 do in a yenv ; but 1 know 
where the shoe pinches. He knows that by the Ifivine Ordinance 1 am 
often invited to the bouses of great nobles, arid'tbercforc bo thinks that when 
we meet, wc sit tippling together, just a.H be docs with his coinpanierus. 

This choice litUo passage is enough to show that Boh mo could 
write with unquestionable perspicuity on occasion. That be wtis 
proud of his hi^jh company will be seen more clearly presently. 

The little printed book which liiul brought him into trouble is 
one of the least characteristic of his works. Th(3 Councillors 
before whom it was laid rather liked it than otherwise, and even 
many citisons of the bettor sort regarded it with admiration. But 
the mbble of Odrlitz wore under the leadership of the in- 
defatigable Hichter, and the poor shoomaker hod no sooner re- 
turned home from a visit to one of his noble Silesian friends, 
Herr Hans yop Schweiuichen, than in March 1624 he was again 
before the Council, who were merely doing their best 
to please nil parties. lie coufessod tho iiuthorahip 01 the b(*ok, 
but pleaded tnat he was iunoceut of tlio printing. A mild warn- 
ing that he should settle olsewhore at his earliest possible con- 
venience was tho result of tho proceedingH. 

At the period when these events ucciirrod tho Lusatinn pro- 
vinces had recently been pawned by tho Kinperor to the Ehu'tur of 
Suxony, who was then their sovereign prince. Now the fame of 
liohmo, greatly increased by the persoentiuns of Hichter, had 
reached Saxon Court. The higher clergy thought that a 
ahoemaker who hod written a book was a sight worth seeing, 
And the report that ho was a dangerous heretic, in a fair way to 
become on heresiiirch, was certainly not of 11 kind to damp 
curiosity. Alchemy was also in fabliiou, and the Elector (John 
Oeorge I.) maintained a physician, who was also an alchemist, 
to auperintend his labonitory. An invitation from Ikmedlct 
llmkelmann, the Court AlcheuiUl, who regarded Jacob as a 
brother craftsman, was most welcome to him ; for though tho 
official prosecution was little more than nominAl, ho was so 
frequently mobbed and hooted in the street that his spirit was 
nearly broken. On the 9th of Muy he fret olF for the Court of 
Breeden, where he was hospitably received by lliukclmann, and 
became the nine-days' wonder of all the courtiers, who road his little 
book with avidity. Der Wep nac^ Chrisin is nlto^etlicr free from 
the peculiarities which shine out in the earlier worI\S, and tho most 
pious clergymen failed to discover wherein its heresy consisted. The 
most important event that occurred to Bbhmo during his sojourn 
at Dresden was his formal ** Colloquy ” with the Upper CousisUirial 
Court in the presence, some say, of tlio Elector. Unfortunately 
^ere is very scanty information respecting this Colloquy, so 
little indeed that sceptics have been found to doubt whether it 
was over held at all. Dr. Fechnor arrives nt the conclusion that, 
thou|j;h the date of tho meeting is not nccurntoly known, the Colloquy 
certainly did take place, albeit not in the presence 01 the Elector. 
It resulted in what may bo called the acquittal of Bohme, and a 
^isappraval of the conduct of tho Primaiius expressed by high 
autktmties. But there was one mystery which the Theosopher 
not penetrate— namely, the law by which fashion is regu- 
lated. Petted for several weeks, and elated by bis triumph over 
bii adversary ho thought of residing at Dresden on a handsome 
<somp0teooi^ held in high respect for tho rest of his days. But it 
bad Domi discovered that ho could not make gold ; and, utterly 
forgotten bj hit Dre^n^ friends, ho returned to Gorlitz, where, 
•dunng hit absence, bis wlndoa's had been broken by^ the mob at 
the mstinatloa of the Primnriua He again visited his old 
friends; affair a few months was sent homo dangerously 
iib and dedred to receive the Sacrament in the Lutheran form, 
nu peneentor Richter had died some time before— namely, on 
tho 24th Augotty 1624*— but the spirit of persecution was not 


extinct, and the last offices were but unwiBiagly performed by 
the clergy. Before the Sacrament wan adminlstmd he was 
severely examined as to his orthodoxy, and tho quesrions and 
answers that were respectively put and given on the occasion 
are recorded with the signature of tho minister. Early in the 
evening of the 17th November, 1624, he expired, his last wo^s 
having been “ Now 1 go into raindise.” 


HADDAM AND STUBBS’S COUNCILS AND ECCLESIASTICAL 
DOCUMENTS.--VOL. II.* 

W E cannot open this volumo wiUiout a feeling of sadness, se 
wi) thluk tlmi it is 11 posthumous work of the (peat scholar 
who had talum it in liand. It will bo remembered that the first 
and the third volumes of the serlos have boeu already published, 
but that the second, on which Mr. llodduti was engaged, was kept 
buck on liccouiit of his weak stuto of health. “ When.’* says Pro- 
jVrtsor Stnbhrt, “iu 1871, tho third volmne of this work was pub- 
iislunl, a hope was ontertaluod that tho second, which had Doen 
delayed by tlio illness of tho editor, might soon follow it, Tho 
death of .\Ir. llrtddan,’* he adds, “ by which the whole Church of 
lingland sulii.u’a a 8(^vol*o loss, luis summarily disappointed that ex- 
peetatioji.” Tho loss of such a man as Mr. Iladdaii, a scholar of 
tho true breed, one ns far as might be unlike tlio courtly and 
popular pretenders of tho day, c»nt* w'lio loved learning for its own 
sake, and who gave hiiupulf up to seek after learning with oqiuil 
industry and acuteness, is indeed one which it will ho hard to 
muliO up. And when we see that such a nuui as this remained 
up to his dtalh the hard-working pa.sti)r of a poorly cudow'ed 
parish, wlieii tho highe^^t title that can be put in his title- 
page is the dreary sburu of ‘‘ Honorary Canon of Worcester,** we 
iiro inclined to cry out against the disposers of English Church 
preferiiumt. It is for men like Mr. lladdan tlmt Deaneries 
and Canmirica ore meant, hut it is not to meu like Mr. lladdan 
that they aro commonly given. Hectors of hu'go parishes 
who find thoir work ton light for them, College Heads wno have 
not any wi^rk at all, Professors whose incapacity is detected, 
soraetlines by tlndr hearers, soineiimes by themselves, find such 
things to bo nice bits of plundity which fu’o very convcniitmt for 
filling the pocket. Such men are not only promoted once, but are 
movtid on am I on from stivll to stall, as may be most comfortable. 1 5 ut 
I to apply such thmga to their right end. It) give a grent ecclcsiasticiil 
scholar the ineaua of c:arrying on his studies — wo believer we might 
fuiy of saving his life — is of com'se ni)t to bc3 thought of. Only we 
shcmld like to know what are the feelings of those who divide 
the comfortable revomujs of Christ Church and Wijstmiu- 
ster and Itocbester, when tht^y think thst Mr. lladdan died an 
“Honorary' Canon,” and that one of the preformonts of which they 
receive the revenues as iniii*e appeudi^^ss to duties olsowhere would 
pnibably have saved so valunble a lilb for English echolai-ship. 

In Mr. IJaddan'd former volumi*, tlm first of tho series^ ho 
brought together all that is really known about tho ancient British 
Cliurch. in st# doing he flcatlcred to the winds a mass of dreamy 
talk w’hich bad done much to confuse our eiu-ly history. Hw 
most important nrgiiniout vvas negative; ho showed how very 
little there was to know. But wlicu a vast shadowy super- 
structure has been piled up up<>n no foundation at all, this 
iic'gativo Honico is tlie most valuiiblo that can be done. In 
the present half-volume ho has carried on his inquiries 
through tho other Celtic ports (jf our island, what we nmy 
call Scotliiud and its appiirtonanct's, British Strathcly'de and 
English Lothian. Did anybody ever ask ImneeB* why tho two 
nrchiupiscopal provinces of lOnglaiid ditler 6(v widely in extent; 
why Canterbury rules over so much wdder a tendtory than York ? 
The cause is simply that, while Canterbury ha.^ contrived to esta- 
blish and maintain its autJiorily over all tho lauds to which it over 
laid claim in theory, the greater part of the lands to whicli York laid 
claim in theory hits contrived to escape fri)m its authority. The 
theoretic claims of Canterbury took in Wales, and Cantei’bury did 
conqiier Wuli‘s, Tho theoretic claims of York took in Scomnd, 
but York never could conquer Scotland. It not only could not 
conqiicr the jiropcr Scotland ; but as fho Scottj.sh name and power 
advanced, and took in a good deal of what had been Eufjland, 
tho lionlers of the York province actually fell back. In the orimnal 
conception cd' tilings, Eadwinesburhby the Forth, the most iiortneru 
fortress of England, was port of tho most northern diricese of 
England, tliat of Lindisfiini or Durham. As the limil between 
Tweed and Forth come to he reckoned Scottish, the i^glish Bishop 
and his Mctmpolitan lost this portion of tlieir territory. 'To the 
west too tho old Northumbrian diocese x)f Whitern or Candida 
Casa also gradually became Scottish ground, and fell oiF from its 
English imegianco. The only one of the distant suiFragan sees 
of York which showed any 7i*al for its metropolis was tha 
Scandinavian Church of Orkney. And that was doubUesB because 
it was Scandinavian and not Scottish. As Scotland never came 
in, ns Lothian and Calloway fell awav, osiOrkney w'lui trans- 
ferred to the inetrupolitau jurvHliction of Trondhjem, York was cut 
short indeed. The latter part of tho present volume is largely 
taken up with disputes about the juiisdiction of York oyer 
Scotland, lust as a largo part of the fiist volume was taken up with 
disputes about tho jurisdiction of Canterbury over Wales. It is 

• CSmneils and EcthaioMUeal DocummU r^aUng to GrmtJdritain and 
IrdamL Edited, slier Spolman and W iUdns, by Ar&mr West ilsddaa, B.D., 
and WUIijun Stubbs, M. A. Tol. 11., Portl. Oxford} at ths Glorendou 
Tress. 1873. 
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only the mult which was dhfhreut in the two caeee. The long 
dispuU) which the conlroTemial vigour of Oiraldua has mado 
famous ended in the overtlirow of any traces of the ccelesi* 
aslical independencu of Wales, wliilo tbo last document iu the 
piuseiit volume is the Hull of Clement the Third which establishod 
the ecclesiastical iudopendenco of Scotland. 

Two stories then, in Ihoir formal aspect, nro the sumo, xsntb this 
wide dlifereuee in tlunr result. Hut we must not forget one im- 
portant practical dilfewmce hetwoen the two coses ; the relations 
p©tw«vyn tile English Church and tho Nortliem Cells were iu one 
imporUnt ^xunt very different from the rehilious lietwoon tho Eng- 
lish Churcli and tho Western Cantorhnry did not in any senso 
or in any degree get its OhriBliaiiity from tho llriton, while York 
very hurgely got iU Christinnih' from tho Scot. Add too that the 
succession of tho Motn^politan bishops of (Cantorhnry w^eiit steadily 
on from the beginning uudor August mo, while tlie York succession 
was iut(*iTnph:d almost as soon a.H it began, and the metropolitan 
po8iti<m of tho Church of York was not for some timo fully 
4*8tabliahod. Altogether tho Noilhcm metropolis has been murn 
less lucky than the Soiilhom*, but it Is w'ovth nunendjoriug that it 
started iu theory from tho snnio point, and that tbeyw ero meant 
tft dividii the Isle of Britain equally Ijotwoen them. 

Mr. ITtiddan bogins with the Northern Briti-^h Church, that of 
Cuuibf:rland or ytrathclyde. ITo trciit.s Ihi.s in tlu^ same W’ny as ho 
did in the first volume, beginning wTili a chroiudogical suumiarj', 
then giving tho documents with siioh notes as he dcH*nw need- 
ful, and lastly appendices cun*fally recording all existing luonu- 
mouLs, such as inscriptions and the lilvo, which U^ar upon the 
mutter. For tho early history of (himlxirland. the uuist jierjilex- 
ing i>art, we do not hesitate t<i say, of all Britisli history, Mr. 
iladdan finds excmlingly little to put topotlier. But, as in the 
case of the Boiithem Bntain, it is H<unctning to know hovv very 
small our rtyil materials are. Then comes tho wcond period, from 
the btMginning of tlio tenth century to tho enil of tnc twelfth, 
imurkod by the rise of the soo of (hvrlislo, and the gnidunl separa- 
tion of the sees of Glasgow and Galloway or Whitom from tho 
jurisdiction of York. Tliis however Wi‘nt on longer in tho nisc of 
il ralloway than in i hat of Glasgow. For Galloway w ns not nu'ntioued 
in the li»l of Churches riepiiriit(M:l from York by ( Uement the Third, 
jind it may be remciuliercd that m tho Uegister of Archbisliop 
Walter (jluw, whicJi wo reviewed some intniliis back, there wfis still 
u |LOK)d deal "about tin.' relations between the Churches of York and 
Whilern. 

This pnrt of !Mr. ITarldan’s work is strictly n continuation of the 
fornuir voliune in which ho dealt •with Welsh matters. It w'inds 
lip the hLstt'ry of tho British Churches in Wales, (hirnwall, and Cmn- 
boriaud. But before ho loaves this branch of tho Celtic race, he 
lias a division of tho “ British Clmrchca uhroad.** First comes tho 
Anuorican (Jliurch, wliich loads to tho famous dispute lietweeii tho 
(Mmrch(‘S of Tours and Uol us to tho clubn of Bol to Mctropulitan 
rnnk. A dispute in which (iregor^" the Seventh and William thcOou- 
queroT took a pari comes within tho rouge of general hi.story. This 
coutrovci’sy, which of coiimo was in the end settled iu favour of tho 
Frankish metropolis, was ])urt of the Hamo story as the like con- 
troversies lietween the Celtic and Engli.sh CIiurc]uj.s in British. 
Tho m<'lrojiolitaii claims of J)ol aro the exact p,aralltd to tho metro- 
politan claims of St. Da\id’s. AVith the Scottish case Ihe parallel 
IS loss exact, as no Church in Scotland made any claim to metro- 
]K)Utan rank till long oftorwurd. 

But Bol and its fellows— we suppose wc must not sav its Buffm- 
gans— do not form the only cose of British Churches "beyond the 
sea. The diligence of Mr. jtlnddon has found out a British Church 
in Spain, that of Broiona in Uallicia, which is spoken of in the 
actfl of tho (hivly Spanish Counsi’ls as Kcclesioo quto sunt inter 
Britones.” In 830 tho city was destroyed hy the Sarac^'us, and tho 
pee boeius to have mergotl into that of Oviedo. Wo should like to 
know how many Bcholors of our day beside Mr. Iladdan and hie col- 
league would have been abh^ to iish up such a fact hr this. But 
tluB is not nil. Mr. Iladdan takes occasion to find out other 
British settlements on the Continent, and to discuss tho ^^Brittia” 
and the ** Bretauuia ’’ of Procopius. Then, with all this, we have a 
record of every early monument mCumberLind and in Brittany, and 
of every British saint who appears in Armorica. Mr, Iladdan did 
indeed go thoroughly into his eubjiHit. 

Bui the greater part of the volume is devoted to tho ecclesiastical 
history of the proper Scotland and of that port of Northern 
England which gWually came to be merged in it. Here we have 
fill the documents, histoncal notices, monuments, and references of 
every kind, from the first vague mention of Christianity among tho 
Piets in the year 400, till Uie final separation of tho Hcottish 
OhumhoB — Galloway, of course, not being reckoned — from tho 
obedience of York in 1 Tho first period, before iSt. (Jedumba, 
lias no dooumonts to show^ and all the notices of it come in less 
than a pago.^ Yet tho period is not without oxistiug monuments ; 

no other^ it takes iu the lamous Catstane, which 
Mr. Ilsjidanduly enters m his list, but dues not even stop to refute 
the bolim it omxunomorates a gennine grandson of Woden. In 
tho next pmod Mr. Haddan comes across tlie Ouldoes, about 
whom controvewialisto on one side and another have had so 
many drwia, out of whra Mr, Haddan, who writes in the in- 
terest, not of ^troversy, hat of troth, nuikes rather short wotk. 
The true s^s, te « K^edeiV that is, according to tho 

more probable dmvatt<m, « Borvi Dei” We understi^ there- 
fore tliat Mr. Haddan wjocls the derivation from ** Outtores Dei,*^ 
and— though we Irombw a little at veutdring ourselves where we 
may get lost in an Inrii bog^tiiat ho takes the fint 


syBaldo to be that 19^ le Ibuttl Itt 

wap6t names, and with whirii sone pco{)ila are t» tMs day 
WtHar in the fotm Keledei, Mr. Hadden eaj^ w^ 

first heard of in IrshiBdr in 792, sod the woiJd was ^ TOt 
merely an Irish appe&jltiisi for a modk (Odle-dd), Sod w ' mt 
found as the name of a monk ,of a spedal and more etiict ruH 
differing however in no way whatever fifoni the doesrine and 
ordinary diseiplkie of the tiiou Church.** In some later eases the 
word si^ma to have meant something more like seciiUr caneiia 
living according to nilo of Ohnidegang. They m first heard of ht 
Scotlimd alxjut 8 iX), and al>iut 1150 they began to give way to 
nionlm and caitons of tho usual orders under the AngUcistiig in- 
fiuonee of David. Traces of tliem however are found as l^a as 
tho middle of the fourtoeiitb century, and it may be something to 
know that grants to the Kclcdei of Loch Leven aro anions the^ 
few historical acts of those two grossly caluminated persous, King 
Macbeth and his pious wife Qnioch. 

AVe need hardly pay tliat Mr. l{addan*B collection of Seottisli 
ecckisiastical matter bits an interest which is Iw no means purely 
Scottish or purely ecclfsiastical. ISforo thoji Imlif of this volume is 
really made up of materials for tho history of the fonnation of the 
kingdom of Scotbind— a formation which of course includes a 
largo dismciulKirmont of Ezigland and tho swallowing up of tho 
cmtl^'iiig Northern Wales, 'fhero is no department of tho history of 
Great Britain on which such a collection as this does not throw 
light. Tho book is as wonderful in its workmanship as it is 
wondorful in its reaulte. Tho combined industry and acuteness 
with wliich Mr. Iladdan knew both how to find out ond how to make 
use of every scrap of laiowleclgo in any quarter which could iu any 
way hear upon the subject, fias often made us wish to see how Mr. 
Ilaildan would have succeeded in direct historical narrative. It » 
8»d to think that that hope can now never he gratified, hut it is 
also some comfort to think that his work is left in the hands of the- 
only living Englishman capable of carryii^ it on. 


A1>\MS*S NKVV nUUNSVVlOK.* 

H ad all our oHircrs of either servico the intullectnul oneigy 
and cultiviit*«l liLMto of Mr. Leith Adams, thuro would ho hi> 
iiipve complaints of the tediiuu of up-counirj or f(»roigu stations, or 
of the hoploRs monotony of a voyage hy siMi. Tho love of nature 
and tho ardour for accumulating knowledge would Beldom tail to- 
find material for lM>giiiling the traditional ennui of country or 
colonial quarters, whilst the desire for increased familiarity with 
natural objects would grow with what it foi on. Over two-aml- 
twenty years with tho 2 jnd (Cheshire) Regiment have given Mr. 
Adams scope for exorcising his kuuwlodgo and iudusti'v as a 
naturalist on a wddo and most varied scale, and he has a right to . 
speak as one of authority as to tho sjiell which lies in pursuits 
of tills pnro and elevating class to beguile the ills of elimate or 
social seclusion or professional stagnation, lie hHH always 
at work iu his wundf^vings to and fro. He has made observiitiuns in 
India and Tbilx't, tho Nile Volley, and tho Maheso Islands, end ho 
has brought hick with him 110 thoughtful or izistiiictivo 
jottings from his ramblcw by iicld and forest iu the coinpum- 
tively little known aiul unhaclmcjxHl regions of Eastern Oanndit. 
AVitfiout pretending to the compilation of an exhaustive or 
systematic IreatisH, on the natural history of Now Brunswick, 
his diligent laboiuv in field work have enabled him to bring 
together a iiihs.s of valuublo, aud iu many respt^tB novel,., 
facts iu illuBtration pf tho physical features,, tho Eoological) 
vegetable, and goolopicul wealth, and ovon the ethnological charac-^ 
ieristics of that portion of the ( -Hnadian Ihiminiou. It ia cape- 
ciaily in what naturalists cull field studies that the loasi has been 
done by scientific laL»mvrs in the New World. For, although 
almost evory auiuial and plnul aud rock has been prccieely named, 
cluRRifiod, aud de^smbod, very littlo, aa our author pleads, is known 
of their geographical distribution, dependent as this knowledgo 
must bo iipou correlating aud liannonizing tlie labours of local 
and independent observers. Tforo the knowledge of botany, 
physiology, and cheniistry, combining with tlmt of humau 
anatomy to make up tho curriculum 01 a medical education, has 
stood our author in good stead, as the varied nature of hie observa- 
tions amply piovos. Even as bearing upon the elucidation of 
obseuro and puzzling forms of disease, with iheir causes and 
remedies, the study of the gmad priuciples of the structure and 
fimctioual agencies of tho lower organisms, as well aa of surface 
geology aud oven mineralogy, has its place amoi^ the inquiries 
of the pliysician. A glance at the natural histoiy map of Now 
Brunswick which Mr. Adams has prefixed to his work win bIiow the 
multiform and comprohensive researcli which he has bestowed upon 
his subject. Tbe distribution df beosU aud fishes— the boar, the 
beaver, the lynx, the mink, the many kinds of salmon, sea and lake 
trout, llio herring, the cod, the oyster, the lobster — will bo aeon at 
once. Goal seams are indicated by black lines, and arrows point 
out the diiisctioiiH of glapiM scorings. Nor are tbe tides omitted, 
rising in the instance of tho narrow bight of Mini:s basin to 
the imparalleled maximum of 53 feet. Ancient Indian hitchen 
middens have their sites spediAy marked along the coasts and 
islets, as near fit. Geoige and Bt. Andrews, at the terminus of the 
AVoodfll*)ck Railway, on Deer Island, Oam^ Bello, and the ( jmnd 
Manou, In a distnet where the Stone age can hardly^ 
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have passed away, the atudy of palfleolitliic implements and weajiona 
is nttendud with pocidiar intereat, while theluihita, modes of 
and physical aspect of the Stone folk of both Kiirope and ySjuorica 
receive instruct ivo illustrat ion from the study of the exiatinf' races 
of this Northern rt‘;fioii of the New World. Mr. Adams's remarks 
upon the native Indians and half-breeds whom he cainu across 
in Jiis rambles, of Hpeciiui'iis of wboin ho has made lifelike sketches, 
show both acntem.*s8 nud sound w*iiso. Wliatcviu' of romance or 
cliivalry still liiip'crod around tho red skins whom Fenmiorii 
Oooper loved to draw for us lias lontr n<;o vanished, and with it 
almost all hope of any thoroiif^h or nenmiuent elevation of tlusse 
Irlbc.s to civilization and brotherlnmd with the white population. 
The white mnn, however, slnnild nt least try to euabfo uis poor 
brother, “whom his own inipt)rled viciis Inive hi the main brou'^ht 
to demoraliziiliou and doom,” to die out in a respeclable ijaanni*r. 

Mr. Adams's profes-siorutl experience has cnahlnl Jiim to [»iit on 
record valuable details touehin^r the inllucnco of a subdri^rid 
climate like that of New Jirimswick upon the Furonran 8eUlor.s at 
largo as well as upon the troops under hia medical cnar^o. To one 
newly arriving from NorthiTii biuropo there is sonietliing, he 
mnarks, di.siippoiiUing in tliH or^p'cl of the jniddhi-sgi'd of both 
.sexe.s. liistrad of burlv, wcU-nouri.shed fannt'rs in a land where 
tho materiaLs of good living so abound, sallow, vvealher-licaten 
countenances, ami spare, sinewy fnimes ]n-(«loiuin:ite among men 
of forty, while tho pallid faces of tho women indicate oftim ten 
years in odvancAj of theiv real nge. Important in connexion 

with huhita of life, food, ami climate are hove at work. (Uom* 
atoves, salU'd provisions, ill-baked bread, « v**ii if not aided by 
alcoholic excess, corubhie with the natural \ il•i^• .'it utl(‘s of extreme 
and Buddouly changing temperaturo to iindormine thn stamina of 
life. The most trying times of thn year arc tie' thaw. s of spring 
and tho setting ill of the cold months:, at the rapid Iraii.dt which 
passes for niitiunn. Consumption and other pulniouary di.seiu-es 
aro most fatal at inidanmiuer, after tho var^abl(^ weather. In winter 
puoumimia, tho chnmclori.slic disoaso of the climate, is mo.st prtwa- 
lent. TJio deterioration in ])hysiqiio so much reinavkiHl upon in the 
existing aottlora is traced by \mr author in ])art to llr*. tact that 
tho lirst imiuigrant.s and reclaimi'ra of tho woods wero an t‘x- 
ceptioiuilly hardy and vigorous race, their Huccos.sors feeling les.s de.- 
nuind upon their bodily oneiyios *, and in part also to .sameness of food 
and till- liailessnefl.s induced by oxtremei of (‘liuiute. Clos»*ui*«.d of I 
^tc'rmnrriago, especially among the Frond i settlers, hu^ brought 
about the mo.st frigKtliil of ovila. Klephantiasis, or (tredc 
liMirosy, has K^tjome a settled plague among tie .o po<.»r creatures. 
bh)thlng caji well Ix) more repulsive than the ,v pcct of tho group 
pictured here from \he leper no.spitul of Tracadie. In a valuable 
Appcntlix Mr. Adams funiishos convincing proofs from the I’cc'M’ds 
of this lazaretto connecting this shocking malady with the con- 
sanguinity of I he inmates. That settlers of English origin had 
ranghi and died of this discfise was a report the truth or fal.->diood 
of which ho was unablo salislactorily to ascertain. 

Tho migration of birds formed a prominent part of Mr. Adams’s 
observations, and tho facts ho has set down are sudi ns havo 
much vnliio for tho naturalist. Following up the general principle, 
laid down by Profes.sur llaird, riffcrring tho goegmidiicaJ distri- 
bution and ]H)riodical nievciiKUits ef the binls to tlio cemhiried 
inlluenco ef climate and tho physical chomeders ef the ceiitineiit, 
ho divides North America into two gniud urnithvilogical 
regions, tho Eiiotorn or .\tlaiitic, and tho We.steru or Fad lie 
region. Ills sketch-map of the centineiit sliow.s liew their 
respective line.s of tlight aro determined by the set of tho 
luoiintam ranges and tho local edevation of tho land, /w 
well as by tho shon^-liuc.s and valhws. A gix’at ivdvanlago h 
possessed in tlioso ivs))ccts ])y the New World jji tho luoiuitaiu 
chains, bays, rivers, and deproHsed lands having a northerly and 
southerly trend, instead of one from east to west liko the Alp.<i and 
the Mediterranean, across tlio track of the winged wandoTiTs, as 
well as the mipatioiis of laud verlebrata or denizens of the sefi. 
Enormous flocks of Cimada and Ihvnt (lecso and other wild fowl 
pass over New lirunswdck in spring and imiiuim to and from their 
breeding gTouiiihs north of the liflicth paiMllel of North Latitude, 
the inain body reaching Soulhorn Flornla by the mid of (.Ictober. 
Flights of golden plover liave been obt^.‘rvi.M| to pa.s.i over the city 
of St. John like a cloud of locusts from du.sk nearly througlunit the 
night. ISoiucthing like eighty species of North American bird.s 
are found choosing Cuba for winter quarters, that island and the 
Jiahamas standing in much the same relation to ihi'se birds 
as Malta ^ and bicily do us resting places to tlie inigmlory 
birds of Europe. Perhaps the most striking fact is that of tho 
hitmiuing-bird being horn so far North, and winging its way alono 
to Mexico and the AVe.st Indies. Its instinct in this respect must 
be regaled, Mr. Adams reasons, as inheriled, these liny birds 
not bomg jrr^'garious. A ilwiwing of one of these lovely 
harbingers ot soring, the ruby-throated hnniming-bird, from the 
maator-hand of Mr. Gould, appropriately omlx-dlishes tho title-page. 
Well may a naturalist like our author dwell with ecstasy upon tlio 
beautiee ab<l tbo winning ways of these dcliciiln creatures astbey llit 
among tho orchisen, the peach blossoms, or their tavonrito currant 
’flowers, to the discomfort of thdr scarcely tinier rivals, tho limuhlo 
heeS| tho males chasing each other in courtship of the more plainly 
attixw female. Mr. Adams never found thoir nests, although ho has 
watched a for hours. They build indood, bo sayj, m ffardeus 
and^ orchaidSi affooting tho same fruit troo for years, tiio nest 
having been seen by some obseners built upon the horizontal 
branch of an i^ple-lree, disgni.«iod by a covering of moss. Tlio 
dull green of tho female forms a protection the eye of lords 


of prey. Tho purple and the clilF swallow are said to have boon 
uulmowu in Eastern America until shortly before the Kevo- 
lutiomvry War— an instaiico of tho influonco of civilization on 
tliiv distribution of biids. They are now regular suimuer visitjuils 
along tho Bay of Fundy. None of the swallow tribe lag much 
beyond the end of Angvist in Iho more inland districts, iMUidy 
remaining ihveo inoiitlis in tho countrj^ 

'Fho i*llect.i of fibuormally cold seasons both upon ommal and 
v<*g<*tabln life furnish many iulorostiug particulars to an obsener 
tVoni more tompciiito cliinc.^, while Iho grand traces of glacier 
action open a held of inexlunLstiblo inquiry to a geologist. K.v- 

I icricnco of the, still more stupendous phenomena of tho llimalayas 
i:i.ri been of hervice to our author while s]ieculatmg on the signili- 
ejtiice of glacii'i* uiaikings and bonldiii* deposits as evidences of the 
h**ighl and di.'ilribuliou of the ice nmsse.H of a former period. To 
the theory of icebergs find floating iee-islanda os tho causo of tho.'jo 
fliitiijgs or di?[) 0 .^itions, aa advocatod by Dr. Dawson, Mr. Adams is 
strongly opjiosed, though admitting to ft great extent the effect of 
the glaeiiil sea, and of tho gradiuil depression of tho land at the close 
of the fUftcinl period. To his miiici, having witnessed far pfrander 
plicnnmeiia from the Luiiiui hilb, it is no stretch of imagination to 
eoueeive ft vast hold of ieo at one time pouring down the shyo 
ftbovi.* Si. fluorge into tho long fiord below, calving there jIh 
bugs, which llo.iteil a\v.*iy laden with rocks and df:hngn That tho 
whole, or .a tithe e.ven, of New Bruuswick and Northern 
America \\ii.h w’holly sulmierged he has no belief, albeit a depression 
to S(»iue e.\l**nt undoubtedly took place, AVith i\*ferenc.o to the vi3,vi!i.l 
(jueslion of the opposite directions of strialion on the rocks of the 
Saguenay Diver and elsewhere, who knows, be asks, whether there 
may not Imvi*. bt'cn a (*oiitro or riudres of dispersal fiu’out in the 
pivsi iit l»ed of tho .Vthmtie, which sent tJicir glaciers in opposite, 
directions, na now seen in the case of tlio Alps and tho llinialayas V 
The book abounds throughout with evidences of careful observa- 
tion and thoughtful buggesliveiiess. Its coinple.toness is greatly 
oniuinced by a list of the miuuiuala, birds, reptiles, tunphibians, 
and tihhes of the provinei*, in wliich tho writer’s owm experience 
and study have been supplemented by tho aid of sciontiiic friends 
and Iho reports of olliei.'il ohser\ers. Tlio meteorological figures 
for a year will luoroov'or be found of much service towards csli- 
Timtiiig thi‘ range and the e,tre.c1.s of climate in a province which is 
so exceptional in many imporliutt respects, 


pasc.vkLl.* 

N o one can deny Hint Oiuda h;m a certain kind of power, and 
no one can grant her any kind of delicacy. Like tho 
tradilioual sopritry no sii}iji*ct i.ssncred to her, and .she rushes into tho 
liefirt of iheiuo.'^ w hich bet ter writoi*s tlian heisolf and bolder thinkers 
fear to handle. She uses only tho strongest and most \ iolont colours 
for her work, and she lays them on with a trow'ol; of the hnrniouy 
produced by half-toue.s and tender shading she kiiow^s nothing, and 
as little of delicate* pencilling or sngpislivo indicRtion. Everything 
with her is done with a barharic uivislme3.s of material the net 
re.siilt of wdiich is a coarso and fatiguing glitter ; but, though was 
kiifov of n«) iiiilhor wild is so clever as she is in endowing inlTin- 
sioftll}' w'orl Ideis.c <.*leinents with an iipp(*.atance of richnes.s, wc know 
of none, with equal po'fensiniis wdio ia content with such paltry 
materials. Her chief litenny quaiity is a flux of w'ords a 7 id her 
dominant eharactorislic audacity, li’ wo analy.se Lor ni.shing 
gorgeous senleucos, full of Huiiini and colour as they are. w o tind 
only some poor, meagre, Httlo thought as Iho residuum; and o\cn 
when her phra.sea are siuitimeiitnl, tho action of her stories too 
often appeals to a prurient taste. ITor ideas are like an ^irtisl’a lay 
figure, llio same thing draped up in a dozen diflbront costumes, 
but always tho saiiio thing uridernenth, and that thing wooden. 

VmvarH is scarcclv wliat its six'ond title implies, “Only a Story.” 
AVe w'ould miller call it only a wordy rhapsody on Italy, art, and 
love’; each in turn and all coimuingled, with a Binall accidental 
thread of narmlivo running through as tho excuse. Bui, though 
the story is blight and the draimtiti 2wr8onai few in number, it i.s 
odd how many in proportion are improper people. The father of 
tho heroine, Sir. Tempest, i.s an English gambler, raud, cheat, 
and vagalxuid. Tie broke tho Ji<*art of the mother of his four 
childreu— an actress, who was not his wife — and ho left thoso 
children themselves to starve, if ho it should please Providence and 
their old nurse Alariuccia. Pascarol liimselr, tho strolling actor, 
who wanders about wdih his plump Httlo miatrosa Bnmotta, two 
lads, throe poodles, and a monkey ; who luis boon a student at 
tho University at Pisa, and who talks tbolovoliost rubbish imagin- 
able, whole pages full of high-sounding non.sr;nsQ; who is the 
people’s friend and tho neoplo’s favourito, tender to weakness, 
courteous to poverty, inflexiblo in softf-rcspcct before muk and 
wealth, poet, artist,’ warrior, patriot, with whom tho heroine tails 
BO madly in love, and who i*opays her love with such chivalrous 
devotion — even I Warel him^’elf is only a shaky kind of OhrislUiiir 
on some rather vitid points, of which oiw is lliat old-fiishionod 
virtue called cleamieHs of life. But this is evidently not one of 
Ouida’s ideal characteristics, and the cynical frankness with which 
she narrates lier hero’s exploits in f ho way of mi8fcrc.^seB suggests 
an odd estimate of moral cnaracter. Ilo has one actual ZDislr^.s in 
tho present, another in the ho loves “L’UccoHo,” Miss 

Tcmpc.st, tho heroine; mid between times ho takes up with 
“pa inted Astra^and Poppea, when he is dcseiied 
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by Brundtta and diacardod b 3 r LTIccoUo. As a however, ho 
iniproviHoa 'with graceful paKsion, has a fine voice aiid a haii<ls^>nie 
face, tullw firt and artistic history as fluently jis a river runs, is 
simple in his gastroiioiuYy uud does not need much sleep ; and thus 
he is in every way a iiilirig hero for the luireol, fantastic world 
which Ouida evolves out of that undigoated chaos of thoughts and 
perceptions 'which she would probably ('.all her imaginfl.tioji if she 
hud to give it a unmo. Then there is a ceilaiu djirJw'yod ineo- 
lent cousin who wooh LTJcoello with that fierce yet daalunlly kind 
of love which consists in pjission ami insult, and who, to force her 
to his will, betrays live fact of her illegitimacy, and recei\v.s a blow 
for her answer; ai»d, fiirlJior, we have gliiijp-^\s of orgh"<, liighly- 
coloured and improper, ami ridiculous exaggenil ions uf Jtalun 
BohemiMnism and Ibilinii life, whemin poverty is imide the nurso 
of every virtue, and to he a vagfihond without a roof to cover you 
or a crust of bread to eat, is to be joyous and free, innocent and 
loving, as no one can be wlio is hiiiupi rod by the cares of 
spoctability and the duty owing to clt*an lineii. it all stnmds 
very line; but ■wo suspect the reality ^^ould pnn-o quite ns 
far removed from On ids ‘•eprci-eiilaliou n.^ Iln*. hipli-soule<l brigiiml, 
stumliiig on a rock, luolviug up to the hnid sky, {md (rt.-'-coiiTsing 
on th(j vanity of men nml the eiuptinef*s of life, is diflerent from I 
the brigand of real life, the ^liity, cow.'vrdly nilllan wlu) joins 
the brutality of a cui-lhroai with the croft of n pickpocket , and 
leads a life of tilth and wretchedne.ss. To wander about with a 
booth and a troop of (tog.s may look well ernui**!! when the little 
sccn«i is Bel, and the Ihi.^h and Have of the entertainment are 
answvred back by tlie .sboiiLs (jf the pen.'^ont'^ and the liner gigglo 
of the townsfolk; but the rtiality of cold and hunger and fntipiie, 
cv»'Ti in Huiiiiy Italy, must often ]jrove pejuinee enough for all the 
ordijiaiy sins of the trade. Oiiichi will probaldy st‘t us down as 
Pliilifttines for thinking that any man of education and relintMuent 
who could take up siieh hii occupatioti, and Lind his ha})pines.s in it 
— and in a liriiiioita — must 1 m) wanting in all that makes humanity 
noble, or raises it abo\e the groaser mstiiii‘li\e pk‘a8ure.s into the 
or<le,rly dignity of civilization. 

The ln‘roine, li’C-'rcello, the fair daughter of the ecampi.'ih 
Eiigli.^h jiTontlemfin ami lii.s mislres.^i, is one of Iboso impos.'-ihle 
characters whicli writers every now ami tlu'U plea-Mi 1 homselves 
by <»tVering to Iho public n« studies of huiuan life and social pos- 
si bililles. Left by her lather to the earo of old Mariuccia, her iimse, 
alw'ayft in th(» direst ]>o\erty and generally hungry; sulfeiiHl to 
run to the nght and left afruit tlie slivets, and lihding her sole 
phiyrimles in the son.s of the people —biu’c footed gtmiu.'^es, beautiful 
a.s angels and ragg'od as Kcureorows; the favourite model of a 
knot of irapocnniou.s artists, “ good lads ” as she calls 1 hem, w'ho 
crown hi'r with tinsel and give her, <m iu!eounl of her In'ftuty and her 
voice, the sobriquet of Ji’tVcello ; al).solutt‘ly unguarded— in Italy, 
too, wber(3 ll»o very peasant girls are JooluMrafU'r by their mothers 
— she coincw to tluj age of tificenas innocent aa Fleur dti Mario her- 
self. tSho drosses in the ricli purple volve.bs and lunbroidiiiY^d satins 
of her mother, the actix 3 s», and tmils about the streets like a 
cabinet picture by VoroneNt^ a little the w<»rse for w'oar. When 
reduced to the liVBt oxlromity, she and one. of her chums, a 
jugged brown-legged boy, by name Kailoel, dre,s8ed in tho loose 
shirt and red sa-sh of a Vem*liau gojidolier, fllau<l by ti»o Ducimo 
nt (Jamival time and ting, and make a goo(l thing by it : — 

'fho answer cawio ft*oin a hundr«;(l hands jit oure — frojn above and around, 
on every .side. 

Taper money liuttered to her feet ; loose silver mlled liko pugar-pluina ; 
hero and there a piece of gold flashed like u star ilinajgli the air ; flonvrn 
atul l.oys and gilded horns of sweetmeats, and rililtoned plnytliings of tho 
pago/intry wenj all whower<*d upon thoiii from tho balconies above and fnno 
the throngs around, initil their arms ached with stretching for the gifth, he 
his red lierrcttn, and she her amber skirts. 

Great lndie.H, leaning in tho draped galleries of old palaces, cast down 
iiwiriey with lavish hands ; white-(ioal<*d soldiers, laughing over their 'wines 
at tho marble tables, to.'e<ed bright tlorins to swell the store ; a e)iiId>noblu 
in his gn1a>eoHtume of white and gold and powder and jewels, ran down 
some palace stepN and shyly thni.<tt a roll of notes into ilie singer’s hand, 
and hastily lifted hi.s soft smiling mouth to kiSsi her check ; the poorest of 
the jieople sought in their leathern jioiichea for some copper pieces to give. 

In vain tho boy unci girl, being lioncat, protested, luuglilng and ciying 
both at once — ** husla, basta ! — emnigh enough ! ” 

In vain; the golden .shower did not ce.u.'-o iinlil, In the distance, ns tho 
Unit of tho patrician pageantry aijjjenrcHl on tho entrainee uf the stiunre, 
there arose a glad shout,— “1'he Gala ! the Galii ! ’* 

And the populace, kindly of heart, but fickle cif temper, tiimod to the new 
pabtlino, and the littlo noble ran to his people, niid the great ladies lookeil 
tho otlu'r way, and the golden <'hiinoLs rolled under tho historic wullo, and 
the sea of tho bright masque siirge.d outward ; and (lie cliildren were for> 
gotten where they stood. 


After which cornea by a man with “ tho dark, poetic, bi.storic face 
-of Florence,” who ijiyes I/Fcccllo an old bchI ring, an onyx cut with 
tho h^8 of tho Fate», “ dropped into her amber Hl<irt.s, aniongst 
the yioloU of Parma itnd tho daUbdils of Tuscany ” ; and who, 
paasi^ her again, deliverfl himai'lf of an aphorifinj, then dashes 
onwM Into tho aluidow chaeed by gay and giddy throng of 
thrashing each other with coloured hladders, and cha.sing 
ahemts as of a band of mummers to their 
cniaf. PaacarMlo, or Pascardl ; and of course the luoeting 

IS a cooe of love at first sight,^as bocomca a heroine who begins 
Me in a purple hood and amW satin skirls, singing in tho stret^ts 
for monojr, and^ innocent of evil that when sho forces her way 
into a disreputable n^ked baU she knows notijing of the 
sigiilficance of what secs, and only wants to know what 
Pascar^I me^* Th^ she should not know the nanio of the 
most poDuki strolling ploiirer in Italy was, to say tho least of it, 
strange &r a young lady whose life seems to have mainly 


pasfic*d in the streets with the Moplo. But wo anjpptJW we should 
liftTO nr> stories wTiileu at all if common sense ana probabilities 
were neceHsitios ; and when heroines are of tbo'-kind which aft oA^ 
friendly fortune lets loose on the world at an early we must 
believe" in the existenco of soino good spirit wnicn noodvnnks 
them as young hawks nro hoodwinked, and acta the port 1^ them 
of UlysM's with the Sirens, stupping thrir ears so that they shall 
not hivir whul c\ery other child twenty times a day) 

or, hottriiig. shall not suIUt by tho Io^hous convt^yed. When 
LTTc, cello, whose re.'ilname to be Sf)eronellft, iftat the Voglione 
in her “ yellow Hkirta stained with many a crushed fruit and 
bnii8i»i] bower in tho old glad tlays of her wanderings,*’ 
her “ hot liitlo huiuU” holding ibe onj'x ring to her breast, 
her ** cheeks burning like wild jioj^ipiiM,” her ‘Miair in a 
lustJ‘ou«^ Tfiiiglo’’— it wu^ lair hair urnl it curled bor oves like 
Iniviiijig liinipM, in Iho ihinnc'^H of her hunirer-worn small face,” 
her “inoiiili mnlil and jiarclied wili- excilenmit,” innoceul jw 
a y^nmg ueMtliug, but woninn i-nnugh Ut know so well tluit she 
**]o(iU*'d hand. 'if line,” and “that tho luojdo wuubl look at her 
and siiy Miellinn ’ “ -^Inriuecia firing by the cold hearth and tho 
empty cnpljoanl, because of wJiich lit flonzelki had sung in the stree-U 
that day. h'pt‘ronella sees her hero of the onyx ring, and ho 
r<‘-iinieH her from an iji.*!oleiit Mon.^quelaivc who “ lifts her from tho 
gi*oiiiid and pliiuge^ inio the wihl gnllopado that was niching down 
the IjiJnrds ]il:o n troop of rideriesM on San Cijoviinni’a day 

in Florence,” and whi> is Jioiui other than her future cousin; ami 
1 ho liero, “ in a flafc.h of ruby lujd w liili*,” like tho FJoruntino 
Florindo, talks sfudimeiit ami biograpliy to her, and talces her 
lumie ami kisses her bund — so sho lias not lost lior time,, though she 
does coiiio to Huch borrow over-leaf. After MaiiiicchTs death 
’I'felki gathers all In r poh.'*»'ssion.s Ifigtdher and sots olf for Florence 
^ agilely, to lind her fiilher. Sho falla into evil cuso by tho wray, 
ami has her little piu-so cut which coiilaiii.s the whole of h«r 
wealth, sixteen llorius nil told. While sh<' i.s lying (»u tho ^ound 
crying, Tlriindtta cfjines up to her Ihrfui'^h the tri^e.^ to cousolo hear ; 
and then Pascarol nppt‘ars in liis trut», chiimcler,but Ijeautiful as over, 
;is tlm strfdling actor, foniKTly the tinkers son, travelling from place 
to place with Jiis kids, his W.sts, and his siinpo.-^ed sislor. ’Nclhi 
joiii.s iliem, though she deo.'j nothing to help the general fundd, only 
moon.H abimt with Vascarel, exchanging sentiinentrt of niarvelloiis 
lonu'lh iiml spa.sniodic form, and falling dtiilv deeper jn loniW’ith tho 
gilb*d tinker's son, ho doing the simm by lior on his own account. 
Then Hnimiltu, in a not unnatural iitof jealousy, tolls L’PcceUo 
that bhe i.=? IVscarM’s mistress and not his sialt‘r,"nnd politely inti- 
males that pko must bo afiKil not to liave siH'n it before, and bo begs 
her to goaw'uy and not interfere with lier any longer, nor try to taka 
lier pluci?. heroine whf) w'ore amber Batin and puTqdo velvet, 
and who rcppf'cled herself, could forbonr to fall ill on such an 
nnnouncfMuent, nml ciuibefpiently *Xella ruu.s aw'wy and hills ill^ 
but instead of being taken to a hos 2 >ititl, she ia picked up by a 
mmeruns fdfl creatuvo wlio gels lier living by diiriungsilk atoclringa. 
vVlion sho ri»eover.s she »ives J*aarnrel Ins disniis.'iai grandly. Ilien 
sho ia nvliiimed by her lather, ditfssed like an old picture, and frikon 
to halls in a tlress whereof tJie train is cloth of gold, imd tho 
scarJot skirt >»ene«t/i sown with little dinnuinds ; and then after sub- 
mitting to the insfilent. ndilresses of lier lather’s cousin, and Icftining 
that she is illegitimate, sho btrij»B off lier tineiy, and once more 
i ruiJB aw'oy ; thi.s time to find Pascarcl a.s the rfam-ned hero, wlieJi 
they make up their quarrel, and agivo lf» undertake life together, 
on the basis of “ a litlkj laughter ami a great love.” 

Wo have bwri obliged to leave iinuoticed tho rich biU in 
this pot-[x^irri of finis words and poor ideas. “Tho stream, 
hoi and red, like tho blood from a murdered inun’s throat,” is 
I how ever lo.ss fine tlian nasty as a simile Ibv bronze-casting ; and Gie 
light of tho sky, “ always teniUir and ilreuml'ul like the eyes of -i 
woman who lio.H awako and remembeifi iho kisses of her lover,” ih 
biuiplo uouseUBc. Hut noiiaense i.*^ (Hilda’s stock in trade — nonsenKu 
masked in liigh-soundi ng w’ord.«j which clang and clatter, as she 
w'ould say, “ bjvivtdy,” but wdiich will not bear close exainimition 
either of inamier or matter, and w hich weary all but the very 
vulgar and tlio very igjiorant, people whiise courRo palates miii*t 
be tickled with highly spiced food, and thoso whose empty minds 
WM satistied with tlio semblance, not the substance, of thought 
and poetic feeling. 


EAKTi lU'SSKLL OX CIIIlISTrAXITV.* 

ARL llUrfSFLL'S ICssays on tho History of Christianity are 
J-Li only worthy of attention because it is ho wJjo has wntten 
them. In themselves they are dry peiformance.s, far richer in 
quotation than in argument, and showing that their writer Las 
travelled, in a fuBhion, over a large field of inquiry and specula- 
tion without any correspondent onlargement of mind. It might 
be said of a difi'erent kind of man, if ha had written such a Ix^lr, 
that ho had a mental coldness wliich fro2e the surfaco of tJie 
subject with which ho was engaged, so that ho was able to glide 
easily over it without perceiving either it.s depth or its difticulty. 
But the cpsnys aro attractive as the work of a statcsimiu wlu^^e 
whole course has been marked not ao^ much by Jiigh ability os by 
a certain acrid and penetrating sincerity, and who has played An 
important part both ia gonertd politics and in politics as related 
to religion. Wo cannot forget) if we would, his fimmus Durham 

• jK»§ay9 on the and /■'r#igre« of M.- Chridiun lieUffioH in :h« W \*sl 
^ £lwvpOtfrofn the Rei^n of Tiberiue to the end of the Council of Trent* iJy 
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Latter, and ita i^sue in the Ecclefliaatioal Titles Act, a roessure 
which pwved bo wholly inojxurativo that it lui^iht have 
taught JBhl'I liuRsell not* to tmat much in Lis theological 
reseorchos to isolated literary documents. Rarl ngoin^ 

WAS answorablo for the appuintinimt of Br. Hampden to tho 
Bishopric of Hereford; and in this case also hi.s act pro- 
duced at tho time a lively eensation, but led ultimately to 
no remarkable result. But when be looks back on his dis- 
bribution of pntrona^re, he is able to congratiihito himself both 
m tho puritv of his motivoH and, all thimrs Ci)risid('r<d, on 
bis success. Moro far-sighted, as he Irints, than tho Slato, ho 
iiinod at paying n connpicnous honiago to scienco by conferring on 
Bir John ilcrscbel tho office of Mader of the .Mint, which had 
been held by Sir Isaac Newton. As to ecdcsiaHlical appointruoiitii, 
be ofiered tbc Deanery of Carli.sle to Dr. Tail, and thus helped 
bim forward on the road to the Archbishopric of (Janterbuvy ; ho 
lidvaticed Dr. Milman to tho Deanery of St. Paul’s, thereby in- 
directly facilitating the study of Church history ; and by rccoiii- 
rnendiug Dr. Dawes to tho Deanery of Hereford, he oallud attention 
to the fact that not only reading, writing, and arilhrneiic, but 
elemontary knowledge of various kinds, may l)e trmght success’- 
fully in an elcmoulHry school. On theso puiiUs E.irl Jiussull hui 
been careful to refre&li our inotuoriea, and if lie had n(»t lukcn tiie 
tnmble of bo doing, wo Bhoiild freidy have tidniiUcd that he i.s 
A remarkable man, whose opinion is worth luiviug on any subject 
with regard to which ho may cliooso to es press it. 

Karl Jiussoll, with the “:iiii})licity and candour which are among 
his most favourable characteristics, gives in tho preface to his 
esaays a list of tho works on which Im has principally relied. 
Fimt and foremost come Dean Mil man's History of Latin (Vim- 
iimUy tind ^ovi\xit\ Jirmarliii on LicvieniaiftivtU JListory : in nnollier 
rank aro Mr. Matthew Arnold’s *S7. Patti and Prof r$f ant ism, Dr. 
Newman’s Grammar of A ssmt, Mr. Lccky's IJif^tory of thr 
Influence of Jiatimatwn in LJarope, and Dean Alford’s A etc Tvsia^ 
ment for JEnylish lleatlrre. He has of course consulted other 
works j thus ho (quotes at some length Dr. Samuel (Tavke as an 
authority on tho flliristuin faith, oUserviiig at the same time, with 
a ploosing ingenuousness, that his Arian heresies may as well be 
omitted.'’ flibbon is also ndorrod to, and so ‘ia Hislion Uuilor, 
not to mention' a variety of modern writers; and the Bible is used 
fmcly in a broad and uncritical spirit. But when tnesc qualilica- 
tiouB have been made, it will still apn<*ar that Karl Bussell is 
quite rijjht iu placing Milmiin and .jortiii itt th" head of his 
authorities, ami giving a secondary but yot imju .riant place to 
Mr. Aniold, Dr. Nownnin, Mr. Locky, and Dean Alhird. The 
list of books is one which p< lints to fearlessness and opennc.ss ol 
mind on the part of the inquirer who uses them, rather tluiu to 
thoroughncfB of research, ikirl Bnasell may have rend them, and 
nr Gitnfte Bonso have mastered them, without any approach tii 
mABtering hia subject. Wo. can imagine that he would not foci 
obliged to pay pinticulaT attention to an octogenarian divino who 
claimed to uiivo a dotinito view of politics on the ground of having 
Btudied some sui’h hooivs ns Clarendon’s History of tho JCrhellion, 
Macaulay B of Eayhuvl, ^lill on Representative Gocermneat, 
Mr. Disraeli’s Life of Lord Grorye Rentinekj uiid Mr. Moncure 
Repiihiicou Super slit iotis^ It is of loss iinporhineo what 
has been road thiui wlial aro the rcsulLs of reading and reflection ; 
and to Earl ItusHcll’s resuUn, and llm nature of llio o'vidcnro on 
which they rest, wo may now hrielly proceed. 

Early in his es^mys he sees hia way to us.‘^erting that the re- 
ligion of Christ h;is main foundatioiis ; the iirst foundation 

being, that Ood is a spirit, tlie maker of hcaseu and earth ; iho 
second, that Chri.Mt wna sent from (jod, and revtiiled to men tlio 
message ol Ood; and the third, that Christ died for inankmd. 
Tho Djsaertion of the^o three foundations is introdured vdiU long 
quotations from tho Compels, in which, liowovrr, there is no 
peculiar relevancy to the form of l^'avl Bnaacirs fllatoiueiit. No 
popular preacher could quote poe-sago after pas.^age more unsy-s- 
tomaticaily, or leave the te.vt to produce its own impression with 
loss nssistance from orderly and intelligent coniinent. ICarl 
liuBBoll, in fact, is asscntially uncritical in his u.su of Holy 
Scripture. He accepts tho canon a« it. stand.«, without any 
appeartmee of indepi'udent investigation, nnd ho docs not 
seem to know how many q»u;stiong dcbati’d among learned 
men he assumes when ho writers 'I’lio tri'/itmciit of lieroties is 
thus prescribed hy St. Pmil in hisEpisth' Titus, the first bishop 
of tho Cretana.” There is no strict conformity to Scriptural 
langafl^ iu the ^tateiue.nt jn.st quoted from his essays; for, 
aecordmg to St. Paul in an undoubtedly authentic epistle, other 
fomidatiou can no man lay but Jpmis Christ, whoso religion thore- 
foro has not throe founddtions, but one. Euvl itusseU’s position, 
again, if tried simply by its contents, is far from being enviously 
true or consistent ; for if, os \n generally supposed, the spiritual 
iuU;ure of God^ is part of the message of Christ, tho first of the two 
feundationa disappemrs by absorption in tho si^cond. In fact, vro 
have nothing here given us by liarl UuBsell but a gentiml vihw, 
put in AOmewhat careless language, and iucajHiblo of proof or 
oiwroof. 

FolJowiujg the example of our author, we pass on naturally 
from the fboindatloUi or foumlntions, of the Chrisitian religion to 
the DormuLie in which Chrietians have endeavoured to express its 
prindpal truths. Ho soon roaehos the Nicone Creed, and disposes 
of it with remarkable rapidity.^ 8ix juiges give us a history of 
the Nioene Oonucil, and an eatimatc of tho results to which its 
docimon has led. Earl RnsB^ll Biiuis up as follows ; — ** One 


signal for eenturies of bloodshed. Thousssids of human beings 
died to condrm or contradict a doefrine which none of them 
understood.” If he means to aasort that no Christian whatever 
understood, or was capable of understanding, the groat issue raised 
and ruled one way at Nicma, he is greatly and transparently iu 
error. Tho question was whether Christ was really God, or the 
drat and greatest of created beings ; and on the answer to this 
qiiestion depends now, as it did in the fifth century, tho distinctivo 
ciiaraider of Chriaitlan worship. It is by no moans clear that, if 
thr3 Nicene Council had left the matter open, one drop less blood 
would have been shed, or that the speculations of Christians 
w'ouM have boon confined in consequonco to subjects which Earl 
Jiussell thinks intelligible. On the contrary, the controversy 
might have >>eeri pndouged without losing its bitterness, and it 
might have been discovered after all that nothing better could bo 
(lone than to state a clear and decided belief in mear and decided 
terms. 

Having briefly disposed of tho Nicone Creed. Earl Unssoll pro- ' 
ci'cd, to the Athannsian. Here again it will no ns well to quote 
tiomc ol‘ his own words. Ho says ; — 

It will lie found that tlic Bchoolnicn nlw'nys preferred the logic of ArkiLutIo 
to tlic word of Christ. IndmJ, thoir ohject wra.s not ko much to follow 
Clirist ns to build a new edifice of theology with the niatorinls which they 
lM*ri owt*.! from 1 ho G reek pliiloHoplicrs. 'riu* cunscquenco was tlie Athanaaiim 
Croi'd, of wliu-h the author is nnknowri. It has been adopted by the Church 
ol hoiii-j uitd the Church of Kngbuid, :ind has been ma^lo the condition of 
&nlvatiuii hy the ingenious Hehooliimii who preferred logic and mciaphyaicH 
to tlie .suhliiiie simplicity of the Gospel. 

If there is any meaning in worda, wo have horo a new theory 
alxmt the dale of tho .VtbaniLsiari Creed, w'hich ICarl Russell tells 
us is a couhoquenco of the preference, and object, and method of 
the M:linr)InKn. With Home iuli>giving we turn to Earl Uassell’s 
great aiithorit}', Dean Milman; nnd wo find him teaching that 
tho remote ancestor of scholasticism was John Scotus Erigena, who 
lived in the time of Charles the Bald, that is, about iho middle 
of tho ninth CM 111 iiry. Dean Milman further ini'orma us that tho 
rudimeiitary scholaslicism of Erigena was by no means ii system 
of rigid formula, but ratlu^r a full, discursive, speculative sci- 
■ju‘« ; ho that if wo put tho slaU'ments of Earl Bussell side by 
side with those of tho vcully distinguished scholar whom ho is 
proud of having promoted, wo aro obliged to infer that tho 
Alhanasi.an Creod is tho coiipoqueiice of a system which was quite 
iu iu infancy, if indeed it cun be said ti> have been born, when a 
grandson of Charleimigno was king. If wo can accept this coii- 
clnsion, wo can tiH'ini to bo quite indillorout to theories which 
eounect the creed witli Charlemagne; and Mr. b’Ceulkos and Mr. 

DuH'iis Hardy pass together into tho background while disputing 
about tho (Lito of ii Vsalter. It is really too absurd; and Lkiri 
Russell, as ho wrote on, sooni.s to have become conscious of the 
ub'*urdity ; for some pages later we find him saying: — 

It would not be correel to attribute wlinl is called the Athanuaion Crowl 
to the uiithoi^tnp pu'VuJencf* (.%a') uf the great Hcliooliiioii of Uie thirteenth 
rffiUiirv. Still, failing any nulhonty w'hicli would enabla inc to give the 
cljite of llip iiitrodio’tion of that Oim'iI, or to name any popjon who did not 
shrink frmii avowing its outhorship, J will in-iort hero what I have to say 
u)KiU that bead. 

And then he proceeds to make a rathci indefinite use of Dean 
Stanley, Gibbon, and Tillotson. Ho is ho courageous a man 
hiinselV as (o make us wondr*r that he has indirectly accused the 
anonymous author of tho Atha»ia<»jan Creed of moral cowardice, 
which id one of tho hist accusations to which, so far as wo can 
judge from tho Creed, that writer is really open. But Earl Russell 
HulVcrs an evident dob riorat ion, both of reasoning power nnd 
tcmpjT, while dealing with this part of the subject. Speaking of 
iniMincvu-l doctrine ns exhibited in that By.«^tnmntic and logical form 
of which tho Athanasiun Creed is the great surviving ^example, 
he obM^rves ; — According to this new faith, a man must subscribe 
to a number of propuBitions ho could not understand, but need not 
bo very solicitous whether the commandments, ‘ Thou sWt do* 
no .murder,’ ‘Thoushiilt not steal,’ nnd other moral laws, were 
neglected or observed.” If tho Alhauoflian Creed is accented as iv 
repros*entalive doemnent, it scarcely supports Earl RuRseil in this^ 
remark ; for, though its earlier pfjrtion is full of awful Uiroatenings 
with regard to tho consi^queiicos of doctrinal error, we fiind 
towards its close the exceedingly strong moral statement: — 

” They that have done ^ood shall go into life everlasting, and 
they that have done evil into everlasting fire.” 

But tho Church of England, though retaining for the premt 
the Athanasiau Creed, is, according to Earl Russell, in ns flourish- 
ing a sUite Rs she has cv er rca<*hod. She is largely indebted^ to- 
tho action in recent years of tho Judicial Oominitteo of Privy 
Council, and, to go further back, she has carefully avoided in her 
Articles two sources of error — the superstitions of tho Church of 
Rome and tho fanaticism of the Church of Calvin. Hero Earl ' 
Russell louchea on a subject which may serve os a final test of 
his skill and dL^retion in tlie treatment of theology. If we look 
at the whole of her formulnriesi the - Church of Eng land is 
certainly not Calvinistic ; but if we coniine our attention to thc- 
Ai*ticles, the case is not so clear. Here is an opportunity for our 
distinguished amateur theologian to prove himself master of at 
least a portion of the great field embraced in his essays. No 
profound learning is necessary for going neatly to the bottom of 
the matter ; no apprehension of the spirit of remote centuries ; no 
disLuteiring of difficult volumes from the dust of venerable 
libraries. The Thirty-nine Articles are perfectly aeossrihle,. 
and proumately correct ^ accounts of the . views of Caivin 
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swoe,^ nor^ hardr The direction of certain Articles and 
the eomp^on of their etatements with a dednite doctrinal I 
syetom is ^]U8t the sort of work iu which a clever thoughtful xnan, 
with a critical turn of mind, and a senee, such os ho might j 
gam by three hours* convereation with an expert, of the ealient | 

C to to bo examined, might iind deep learning rather an encutn- | 
ce than an assistance. How then does Karl Uussell nrovo, or 
attempt to prove, that the Articles of the Church of England are 
not CalvioistioF He simplT quotes the latter half of the Seven* 
teenlh Articla We have thus only loft us the choice between 
thinking him very profound or very suporliciAl, tmd the weight of 
oyidoiico inclines to the le .<»8 favournble alterniitivu. He leaps to 
hia concluaions elsewhere, and probably employs the same method 
in this case, for there ia not the slightest symptom of his being 
aware of the points on which the English reformers sided with 
the Lutherans rather thiin with the ('alvinists. lie speaks in ono 
place of the Protestant divines wlm opposed at Lambeth the 
theory of Calvin,” in seeming forgclfulne.s 3 that from Lambeth 
issued those supplementary Arlicl^s which, if they had been 
•adopted by the Church of England, would have done nil that 
words could do in the way of making her Calvinistic. Indeed 
Earl Bussell would be disincliucd to consider at length any 
difierencca between Lutheranism and Calvinism by hia disposition 
to censure the two I'eformera togetiicr. The following is the last 
quotation from his l)ook with which we shall trouble our 
readers. Having repeated hia censure of the Nicene Council, ho 
proceeds : — 

The anonymous author of a Hiinl unj anonymous crv<*tl was not satisfied 
with Christ*.-? humility, ninl undertook to alHrm that lie wu.h equal to the 
Father. With a slinilnr niiihition .'ind equal iiretuniption. Luther and 
Colvin undertook to point out the wav to hoiivcn. and throwln*; n-iido the 
word.*? of Christ and the toacbiiig of 8t. John, St. Juine?, iukI St. l*dol, 
eluicd that by fuilh alono man could ho saved. 'J'iu>y disdniood the words 
ofChri.stin rufereneo to the. l*af;un euiituriou and the Juwiih .serihe ; they 
looked aside when they were reminded ihat(;rod Is Love ; they refused to 
awpt theyrords of St. Paul, “ Faith, hope, and love, thc<KJ three ; but tho 
greati*8t of these is love.” 

So Earl Russell passes along tho cenlurie.s, ii.sing his ncutoness 
like tho spoar of Ithuriol, and dotecting the latent liond. Wlim\ 
they come under hia hand, theologians in general faro badly ; the 
Nicono Fathers, tho author of the Athaiuisian Oued, the hcIjooI- 
inon, Luther, and Calvin, however unlike each other, are involved 
in similar oondernnation. So fur aa theology is concomod, ago 
has not mellowed tho acerbity of Earl Itussoll’s judgment; ho 
inclines almost habitually to the darker view of tho chai'acters 
and oplnioiia ho introduces, and is all but wholly destitute of that 
literary charity which is a humane virtue, if not a theological 
grace. 

Tho professfjd range of Earl Rusacirs essay.s is from the reign 
of Tiberius to the end (»f tho Council of 'rrent; and we may there- 
fore be e.xcusQd tri^ui following him beyond that rungs down to the 
present day. On the important subjects which lie on tho edge of 
religion and politics, and which are assuming new forms with 
astonishing rapidity, his opinions are in all essentials what they 
have been for many years. We can scarcely imagino that a 
single person of ordinaiy intoll igmico will have his views of tho 
Papal Syllabus, the Vatican (^uncil, or the C'Kecfle cwh.?, raodi- 
iied by anything that lOarl Russell lias w-ritten recocting the 
Nicene Comicil or the general result of the Reformation. Indeed 
Earl Russell himself mav be assumed to be lU) safe from tho in- 
duenco of his own theological essays as any of hi. readers. Ho 
has carried all bis pecuTiaritics with him back to tho fourth 
century, and roturna from Fathers and Councils to modern politics 
os little changed tis the typical Englishman usually is by a 
mouth's run on the Continent. 


AMERICANISMS.* 

W E English are far too apt to think our own way wisdom, 
and to look with scorn upon the doings of our neighbours, 
•and more especially upon tho doings of our kiusfolk in America. 
All ways of speaking and acting which strike us n.s being specially 
vulgar or disagreeable wo at once denounce ns Americanisms, 
thereby showing the very low estimation in which we hold our 
transmarine cousins. Tliis estimate, be it false or bo it true, is in 
most cases the result of personal observation of the swarms of 
Yankee tourists who, year after year, bv their very presence, take 
•tlM bl^m off our summer holiday. Tney crowd in upon us in 
railway carriiiges, they empty our favourite dishes at Ume$ (TMte, 
pouring into our ears the while bitter complaints of the worth- 
leisitees of all they get when compared with the comforts which 
they have at home, where we devoutly wish they had stayed to 
emoy thenu Of course it may be said that in this way we see 
omy unfavourable specimens of tho race, and that, to judge of any 
with lathing like justice, we must go to their country and 
study them there. Now that steam has practically shortened the 
disUmra between Liv^pool and Now York into something not 
mwm longer than a journey from London to Edinburgh used to 
be m our gmnd^eiB’ dayi^ a tour through the United States 
has become tskv Utlte more duffbult tW a tour on theOontineut 

Stitt very fw^ua^advantege of th^ fimitttyof iater- 

course. We ftom |hm^g in emoiig a whole nation of 
people who apeak our own langue ge thious^ their noee^ ai^ who 
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call ur men and women and our servants gcntleiMi ' sod -ladkik 
We dread having no nourishment set before us but m«at*plea imd 
chieken-fixings, and perhaps seeing even these unwholesome akehta 

S )bblcd up befbre we can secure' our modest share. Thoconont 
ritiah upiniou of the manners and custonoa of tho dwetteit. .in 
the States might almost bo summed up in the words of, the skipper 
who went to investigate the social economy of certain savam, and 
sent home, as the result of his voyage, tho brief repoii^^No 
manners, customs beastly.” 

Then, for those wlio really seek for information about Ame- 
rica and Amoricau ways, th(;ro are the travellers' tales, a fresh 
crop of which spring up yearly, though tho-^e who read them and 
put their faith in them would do well to bear in mind tho French 
proverb, A beau mentir qui vient de loin.*' These travellexa 
too, who are for the most part young men, aeom to make their 
observations cbieliy on young ladiiri .is bning to thorn the most 
interesting sf.snion of aocioly. They report that, besidos women 
doctors, women lawyers, rlcrgywomvn, imd nil the rest of 
the wild sisterhood who range at will across the American 
continent, there are American girls who, with all the grace and 
elegance of Frenchwomen, and the en<?y simplicity of Eoglish- 
women, have in addition a certain fragile beauty and vivacity of 
thought peculiarly their own, and wonderfully winning. They 
tell also of social intercourse on so free and easy a footing that 
young people may onjoy ono another's society without their 
pIooBure indicting a proportional amount of penance on their elders. 
This statu of things those tm\cllcr .3 find so plo.'isant that they even 
ventiiro to advocate its introduction into tho old country, though 
at the mere proposal of any such revolution they have the whSe 
army of chnperona up in arms against them, prepared to resist 
Bucli innovations to the death. These good ladies feel that, should 
Mrs. (irundy countenance the scandal of voung ladies going ua- 
chaperoned into society, their reign would be at an end : they 
would have to think out some higher way of keeping that influence 
over thuii como>out daughters which their pri*sont privilege of 
acting 08 constable to them confers. No wonder then that they try 
to put oil tlie evil day of the introductiou of so-called American 
manners. 

With American manners, however, ibo book before us has 
nothing to do. Mr. de Vero treats only of Americanisms so fat 
as language is concerned. Of these he says with great truth 

The Inrjice^t part of AincricanUuis are nothing more than goofl 

old Eiif'Ush wordu, whluh for ono rcajvtn or aiiothor have hcRotne olxioleto or 
provincial in ICn^lari'l, while they have rotHinrd tholr full power and 
eitaenHiiip in tlio United States. Thus all the provindaiisms of tho 
Northnni and Western counties of Eiigltuid have been nitturalixcd in the 
New ICiiglund Stoics. 

Resides these ^'old friends with new faces^’* ns Mr. de Vere eslbr' 
them, which form one of tho longest chapters of his book, and 
among which we tiud many a good English word now unhappily 
iulicn out of (ISO at home, the Janguago spoken in the States iia .8 
been enriched by a motley host of recruits from other nations. 
We find there ludian words, and Negro words, be.ddcB a niixturo 
of French, Spanish, and High and Low DutcJi. With so many 
sources to draw from, we might with some show of reason expect 
to iind the yiKuihulnry uf our American coasins rich in words 
suited to express the nicest shades of meaning. But they seem 
to have an unlucky gift fur making new and bad words, and 
choosing to u»o tbo words thus made rather than the better ones 
which tiro already within tboir reach. Hence it comes that slang 
words aro so rif*; among them that a stranger must of nocessily 
coji'iiilt. a dictionary if ho would get at the mcojiing of tho queer 
cx])rositiot]s which ho bears in daily talk or roods in the daily 
papers. 'J'his constant stream of slang, which is the force at work 
111 the destruction of all modern languages, seems to come pretty 
wpially from both ends of society. Tho ignoranco of the lowest 
rank, *whicU lets thorn have at command but a very small 
port of the stock of words in^ony language, leads them to in- 
vent now ones to express Ihofir meaning. On tho other hand, 
tho idea of exclusiveness, which is the very life of their 
society, lc.ad9 to the use in the highest rank of certain words 
and phiusos not current in any other. Ignoranco of these 
words and phrases at once betrays the intruder into their 
charmed circle ; but 'itill Uioy aro just as much slang as the slang 
of pickjiockete or watermen. Thus every rank of society, every 
trade, every profession, every family even, has its own particular 
jargon. But it is clear that the slang which originates among the 
better educated classes must be tho most dangerous to any 
language, as it is the most likely to force its way into the liteiw- 
ture of that language. Mr. de Vero agrees with other writers on 
tho subject iu looking on the clergy os tho chief uO'enders in this 
respect. As by the “ clergy,** however, we find that he means 
miuLsters of all denominations, it does not HurpriHO us much to find 
such verbs os “ to fellowship,” ” to happily,** “ to donate to 
funeralize,” and strangest of all ‘Uo doplogUe,” hiid to their 
charge. This doxology does duty iu many different ways. U nder the 
still odder form, sockdolager,** it has become an cver\ day word, Md 
stands for the end of anything and everything, from a worn that 
closes a debate to a blow that finishes a fight.** StHdoh^er moans 
also a double hook, the two parts of which close with a sprmg as 
soon as the fish bites, os if in grim expression of the unavoidaWo 

’In the geographical names con still be traced the histoiy of the 
different districts over which the Indians, the Dutch, and tho 
FrimcE by turns held sway. The luomdry of the Red Man 
lingers in the musicitl names eliU bme by the lakes and rivers 
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whose wAters were skimmed by his canoe Jonf^ before the wlnto man 
draamed of his existonec. Still, too, the whito couqiieror is 
iiniveiwlly known by Ibo name Yeiipr^e, now Yankee, which was 
the Indian’s Attempt at snyinn Eufj^lish,” and by whicjh he dis- 
tinguished the New Rnglundors from tlie dreaded ‘Mong knives" 
of Virffiuia. Frcnoli natncs have euU'ered more than Indian one.s 
ut the hands of tho Phiglish settlers, who in dealing with them have 
yielded largely to the temptation we all feed to turn a name which 
we don't understadd into something that shall have a nieaning, no 
matter how absurd’ that meaning may bo. Thus '* Bois Brule " 
has boconio ‘‘Bob Tluly" ; “ (yhoiniirCouvert “ Suiiudt Cover” ; 
and, strangest of till, “ Riviere du Purgaloiro" is now known as 
“ Picket- wir« River.” Another inatain^o of this tendency of the 
popular mind is found in the name of tho tlowcr L<il)eiia, iujw 
invariably written “ Lowbelia” ; whih) nni^ther plant of the yauie 
family, but of larger size, is known only ns “ Jligbbolia.’' 

SojiK) of tho most piclutesrpio words still to he heard in the 
Stat^ were left there by the iSpaniurds ; sjich are “ Savanna,” 
originally a linen shoot, “ corral," “ Htainpede,” “ Jomackc/’ juidsf> 
on. From the Spaniards, too, come thl^ words used to in<liriite 
the dilferont degrees of colour, from tho full-bhaaled Negro down 
to tho Musteo and Mustaflnn. With “Quadroon ” and “Mulatto” 
we are all familiar, but it is Boincthing new to learn that “ picka- 
ninny" is a corruption of “pcqm*no nino,” httle child and that 
Bambo, which now stands for a black, pretty much ns “ Paddy” 
doej for an .Irish man, is uoitlicr more nor less than tho Spanidi 
“Zambo,” bandy-legged. 

In treating c)f tho lli^h and I^ow Ihitch infusion, Mr. do Vero 
makos an elaborate apology for the cai’ijlcssncss of his countrymen 
in calling belli alike Dutchmen: — 

It is a misfortune pocnliar to patronyimVs in Amprican hands that they 
RU tier a sad pervei sion of niLMuin^. A» ffw jounialints t*v»*n cnir to ilis- 
tinguhh (he »Scot; iVoiii the Kiiurlishii^tti, and nio apt to rnll both alike 
KuKliMtunen, so p^tpli; Lliroii^^liuuL tliu rninii aie in Ihi* hahil of eoufoundiiig 
the Dutchman and ihe Ucniiaii, and call them ail DuLi'Ihhhu 

“It is evident,” ho adds, that this arose not from a tendency 
to underrate, ns when Frenchmen were dubbed Froggies, and the 
like, but from a courteous ellort to call tho Clerinans by their 
own unmo “ DoutBch," which, being somewhat dilFicult to pro- 
nounce, readily changed iulo “ Dutch.” It is strange that, having 
got so near the truth, still Mr. do \o;re do(‘s not sec that Deut‘-eli 
and Dutch are merely the same w(ird witJi a slight change in .’spell- 
ing. That he doe=i not. .sec it. is (di*ar, for he poe.s ot' ro plcail as an 
excuBO for tliia use of tho word “ that the (uTuiHii immigrants 
thomisolvea but too readily iicquh’sced in tho de.dgnntioii, and 
adopted it themselves.” Barely he dM not expoet iho people 
who show their devotion to their Fatherland in eviuy way but by 
wtwyinf; Ln it, to deny their ualionality by refusing to bear iN 
nameP Nor docs it flcem to slrike him that the name (!<rnutti 
would, to a newcornor fresh from i.)enl8cli-laTid, bo perfectly un- 
lueaniug. The Dutch w’ords, High and Low, seem to cluster cliiidly 
round tho frving-pan and the market-stall. The Knickerbocker 
days are recalled wlienovcr “cookeys,” “ noodlcjco.s,” “.speck and 
applcjeos,” “applc-MTiils,” tir any of tiui other dishes sacred to the 
memory of tho notable Vrowjees, apjiear on the table. They 
linger, loo, more picturesquely in the “t-toop ” of tho hoius" porch, 
tho “bush" of the uncleared country, and llio “ l^ias-llliimmsehee ” 
and “ l^nKter-Blummaclieo,” iiauiea still borne by the llowera 
which bloom nio.st freely ut bkister and WbiUsuiitide. 

One of the greatoet peculiarities of (he VankiW Fnglisli is tho 
odd use which th(?y make of good lOnglish words. U'hey talk of a 
tine “auit of hair,” lucaniiig thereby not a penitential gurment 
but abundant tressea. In tbo same wniy siom-s are “ roek.s,” pieces 
of linen “ragB,” earth “dirt,” and to on. Other words, uguin, 
which have fallen to tho lowest depths of tlisgiace in this ei'iinlry 
have with them kept their aneient dignity, hirst iind rtir''mu.st t>f 
those is “ bug.” That harmloss luonoMyHahle, for wliieh Knglisli 
aiibctiition has contrived countless eupliemiMins, is in -Xmeric.i liedy 
applied to every sort of beetle. There are “ tree-bugs ’’and “ rose- 
huga," “ gold-bugs” and “ squash-bugs” ; in fact, every variety of 
bug. NVo have oven heard of a Yankee who went all over the 
wonders of the British Mitsciim with tho utmost indiilerenco till 
he came to the Oolos.^^nl Beetlo, when he sti'sid still in delighted 
admiration, exclaimiug “ My eyes, what an almighty big bug^ I ” 

Aaothcr class of words which are, in the truest sense, Anierican- 
Isina, are those suggested by iho physical features and the natural 
history of the country. Mr. de Vere would have u.s believe that 
the use of e.xaggerated e.xpre.ssiuns, especially among Western 
2Uen, is duo to tuoiulluence uf prominent I'eature.s of tho hind- 
acape of the West. It is thus that ho sa4;k9 to excuse Uie constant 
misuse of the adjectives “ tall,” “steep,” and a host of others. Wo 
CAiiuot quite agree with this theory. W ould Mr. de V«ro coiivinee 
himself, or auy oue else, that the mind of tho niun who speake of 
a “ pretty loud smell of varnish ” i.s unconsciously inilueuced by 
the roar of Niagara, or by tho roll of tlio Uiunder among tiio great 
mouotaine of the WcslF The habits of tho nuMion imd the 
opossum have likewise given the Ynnhee many highly suggv>stive 
words. From thoir well-known trick of taking reiuge in a giiiu- 
troo when hotly pursued, a “ gum-gaup? ” is now the favourite word 
for any sly attempt to out of a dithoulty. Among, plants, the 
hickor}vtree has fomisoed a convenieut adjective, which at once 
explfdns its own meaning to all who know the durable yet pliant 
nature of the wood. Genhral Jackson was known as “Old 
Hickory," and a “ hicskory shirt " or a “ hickory coat ” aro 



Perhaps it is owning to the hickoi^ nature which the Bomao 
Catholic Church puU on in the States that it gets on so well with 
all the other strung sects which dourieh luxuriantly there, and 
who.so sundry peculioriuca give a colouring to ^e social life and 
to the languago. To which of them all Mr. de Vere hims^ belongs 
wo cannot quite make up our mind, for ho seems to have some views 
about fesiivals which nix) quite new to us. We know that the 
question of the observance or non-observance of Christmas Day was 
one of the provoking causes of a long and cruel civil war, but we 
did not know heiore that there could be two opinions m to the 
rtMi.sun why the day is kept at all. Yet Mr. de Vere bogs his readers 
not to forget 

dll' (1110 JhiK'hmin Avliorn all Auirncan children hold dear and in groat 
xuiK-iMtton. 'I Imi is {Siiritii KIuur, ns t liiMinmo is commonly though orro- 
tifoitdy wiittiMi, in reality Kl.ias, tlie abhrovintiou of Nicholas, a Dutch 
Nuiii ((I uiuii-ipiupfi Tuition.ility, whose uiiiiie is buttl'd every where when his 
vwa duj/f I'll list mas, is drawing iiuar. 

IN rlinp^ Mr. do Vero has studied hagiology at the same source as 
tho lady who bought Fdxo's Jiook of Marty n in order to read up 
the blitry of St. Ursula with her attendant virgins, and such other 
legenils, before going for a tour on the Continent. If so, it 
is not Burprising that he knows so little about tho patron 
of ihievHS and children. Still even an almanack would tell him 
that iho tiay dedicated to tho Saint is tho 6tb of Deceinbor, and 
not the z^th ; and, com^ulering that hu makes it a matter of con- 
scirnco to limit tho term Dutcii to Hollanders only, wo are 
somewhat surpiii.ed to lind liim calling .Saint Nicholas, who, if we 
mir*lnUe not, was born somewhere in l^ykin, a Dtdchman, So 
complete a vocabulary as that which Mr. do Vere has here put 
togetlicr of all the quoor words and pliraaea in use among nis 
fellow citizens ought certainly to be of great service to 
travel lore who meditato a visit to tho .States. If they study it 
well they will avoid being onllod to order for such mistakes as 
eitlliiig u ’possum a “creature” instead of a “varmint,” and will 
be above showing any signs of surprise wliou they are told that a 
lady is “ rubbing her gums upon the mat." 


LKNVISS JUVKNAL.* 

r T is .a <{ali'^riiclion lo find Iruit-s of hcholar^hip and liberal studies 
in our younger iM.iblic men, iind ii d.if»h of .luveniil is not a 
bad element in a luoilern training f«>r polities. Mr. Lewis has 
already disliiigiusln»»l liimsek’ n-N a speaker in tho House of Com- 
n.on.% and we may hope tliat his trunsJation of Juveinil will be 
j'rotilablo to others as well as to hiln^elf. He has not only given 
us a cartdul end skilful traiisliitiiui, but his nnnoLiitions are \ery 
servieeahlo in ussisUng us to an adequate appreciation of the 
satirist : — 

.Juvenal [he says in his introdiietien]. in ilcjnelin^' ehftrncter, in drawing 
scenes, even in turns of i*x press ion, is of .til iineieiiC uuthurs the must 
ilisiiiK'tIv nuMliTii. . . Jf wc btiliuvAil ill the niotem psychosis doctrine, wa 
iuijkd)t iibnoHl believe that the iKuil of .Juvenal rea]i})e.*«red in llugarlh. 
. i . . fhere are many ancient wrilors wjih reg.inl to -whom it is 
iio'-issaiy for us lo m.ike u c(.»n-.ulerjible mental e>!(>rt in onter to throw 
(lUrsclNes buck into rhe liiiK's in whieli they wrote, and to conceive the tone 
of I luiiighl wliieh pievuiled in Iluir div^'. Jii enal, wiioii the diHieulties of 
.mother Kmd wbu b ixiiirk his wiiiings have heeii suiinouiiLed. requires iio 
MU Ii eil(»rt. In hi'i way of looking at Ihirgs, iiud i>>|iveiaJly at the grotesque 
side ol tilings. 111 hi.s word-paitiling, in Ins illustrations, he is esseinially a 
iiKiii of the present day. lie has iK-eu iiceordingiy often imitutv 4 l~l>y 
lloib an and .hdiusoii, for instiuice— whili! such writeiH as Aristophttnes and 
riKuUis are incHpablo of being inodcruized with any degree or succesd. — 
r. ZI7. 

While the truth of tlie.so romnrka is incontrovertible, it may b& 
dimbtnd ^\ludb♦’r the Uhmt for writing nrigiuol satire, or of re- 
pvudneing it in luimbeih, .still exists anioiigal us. And if, as 
is undoubted, HcLire is at all times a wholesome correctivo of 
abuses in political nud social life, tho next host thing to having 
II baud of satiric poets is to imbue speakers nud writers with 
a spice of tho .luvciiiilian tone, and U) arm thorn with the 
weapons wdiieli J iivoiial wkdds so powerfully. Mr. Lewis makes 
out a gooil case against inudurn translators. Madan’s literality 
is marred by olx^turily of expression. Tho pixiso voroion of 
Bvans, in Bobu s series, though spirited nnd scholarly, is lu 
miiuy passages untrustworthy on nccount of doubtful renderings. 
If n reader manfully sets himself to pick out the meaning of 
Juvenal without tho aid of n triinslution, be must either re^rt to 
tho incomplete and long-delayed edition of Mayor (the instal- 
luenls of which promise iiiuch gain, as we showed a little time 
since, to the student of Latin and to professed scholars, but suggest 
to those w'ho liiivo loss time to spare, as they do to Mr. Tjowis, 
“ a thin stroaui of eommenlury on Juvenal, running under the 
surface of a vast sou of citations and excursuses ; or he may 
alrugglo with the enigmatic notes of Mr. Simcox, in the Juvenal 
of the Catena Clnssicorum, against which— unless the new edition 
bos removed a patent fault — Mr. Lewis has hit a blow not a 
whit harder than was deserved, in a citation of six consecutive 
notes on the first nine lines of the Fourteenth Satire as a perfect 
specimen of what “notes for boys ought not to be.” We might 
add— nor for men either ; for this anuoUitor ignores the proc^ of 
conveying Ills meaning in full, and expects studssits to divino 
from A single sentence, condonsod over-uiuclk the drift of what 
it was tho duty of an inter preter to make perwtly c lear. 

* J}. Jutu'i JurenatM Satire* With a Literal EnglMi Fruee Tt«&(ilfttlo& 
and Notes, lly John Delaware Lowia, M.A., Triu. UilL, Camh. London i 
Trttbucr & Co. 1873. 
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Therd is mopo lielp, it must be allowed, iu Piior and Escott; 
but sometainff fuller and more Helpful still Has been a desideratum ; 
pd thm Mr. i4ewi8, to our tbiukiug, Has goue far towards furnish* 
ing. Beneath the Latin text ' — ' ’* - 


S ;. Bonea^ the Latin text in each page he gives a well*oon- 
ered translation,^ not too litoral to spoil the seat of striking 
paMSges and descriptions, and he appenus in the latter half of his 
Tolume a body of notes which exoibita such research, skill of 
mustratioif, tart in selection, and discrimination in weighing con- 
ilicting interpretations, as mark him out, if not as a scholar of the 
dry-as-du6t old-world type, yet certainly as a most agreeable and 
trustworthy interpreter of a classical poet. Into all his criticism 
he imports a refreshing common sense. Ho is not enamoured of a 
clue to interpretation in proportion to its reconditonesa and its 
far-fetchedness; yet it is evident that ho has so rend and 
pondered his author os at times to have discovered a clearer con- 
nexion in J uvenars train of thought and process of arrangement 
than editors of greater pretension have so much as dreamed of. 
As an instance of this we may uotlco his handling of a passage in 
the Third Satire (vv. 139-43), where ho not inaptly traces a 
connexion between 9 ervat in the lines — 

Quantum quLsquo sui nummorum servat in areft 
Tiiutuui huhet ul lidci — 

and servavit in the verso almost immediately preceding thorn—* 

Yol qul 

Servavit trepidam flagranti ex leJo Minervatn. 

Working out the sentiment of these lines, and glancing nt such 
proverbial expressions of it as the assem habeas, assem valeos ; 
babes, hubeberis ** of rotrunius, ho sees an allusion to acrmcit in 
m'DiU — “ You will got more credit by siiviug money than by 
saving a goddess.” In the same spirit, discussing the lines — 

Aginiiiu facto 

Dohucrant olim tenuoa migrosac Quirites! (i6i)^ 

** The poor among the Eomnns ought long ago to have emigrated 
in a body ” — Mr. Lewis explodes the far-fotclied allusion tt) the 
secession to Mens Sacer, but ho is alive to the iigtiro of vapti 
vponioKiaVf which the satirist uses. He notes the comic martial 
tone of the beginning of Juvenal’s sentence, and its unexpected 
and designedly impotent conclusion ; — “ The poor Koniatis ought 
long ago to have formed themselves into array, and— 

Such nice discoveries of point and connoxiem must always bo 
judged of by their likelihood, but we coufosa that tlioBo two 
recommend themselves to our judgment as both probable and 
ingenious. Nor is Mr. I^wis, though evidently quick to detect 
niceties, so enamuiired of what is far beneat^h the suri'aco as 
to overlook what is suggested by u plain view of tho cases 
in point. In 8at. I. 1 05, ** Sod qulpquu tabomm Quadringenta 
parant,” be adopts lleinrich’H view that the live bnnking- 
iiouses in tho Forum meutioned by TJvy (xxvi, 27) arc meant, 
and not five shops lot out to rent. Thus the sense will bo, ** My 
transactions on Cbacgo bring me in an income of four bundled 
thousand sesterces,” and tho diflicuUy of a very high rent for n 
Bonian shop is avoided. Again, at SSat. IV. 1 1 2, the alluMiou to 
Fiiscus marmore& lueditatus pradia villa ” is diversely taken by 
commentators to mean (1) that Fuscus studied tho art of war in 
his villa ; and (2) that the degrading life of a Homan senator in his 
day did not suit him, and so ho pined for active scrvico. ^Ir. 
Lewis espouses Iho first viow as most consentient with the 
satirical tenor of tho proceding words, and ho is here borne out 
by Mr. Simcox in one of his redeeming notes, to this ctlect : — 
Fuscus, wbo.se heart was on war, though ho h^ no liottcr school 
for fighting than his villa, might as well have died of braving 
Bomition os of blundering in liocia.” Upon the words “ Uupto 
poscontem sulfura vitro,” ** calling fur sulphur matches in exebauge 



of the use of sulphur in mending glass being known to Juvenal 
and his contemporaries, tho exchange of broken glass for sulphur- 
matebes was common and notorious. 

Another proof of this new translator’s core, os well as acumen, 
it the decUion with which he sets Evans and other translators and 
annotators to rights with cause shown wherever he diilers from 
them. Thus at ii. 153 — '*Sed tu veraputaP ” — he corrects tho 
obviously unsound translation, ** Nevertheless do thou believe 
them true P ” and renders the words But suppose them true 
explaining their drift to bo a query of tho satirUt*— Ilow, if for 
arguments sake we allow tho popular Inferno to be true, with 
Charon and his skiff, and all the rest, these wretched follows 
wonld bo received, when they got there ? ” At ii. 1 70 he renders 

Sic prrotextatoB roferunt Artaxata mores,” Thus it is they carry 
back to ArtaxatA tho manners of young Home,” rightly dooming 


this version more in keeping with tho context, wnich speaks of 
the contamination of Armenian hostages by a prolonged stay at 
demoralized Homo, than the interpretation which makes Artaxata 
the nominative, and “ reforunt ” equivalent to recalls ” or “ imi- 
' — »•«. So Artaxata imitates young Home’s manners.” Again 
f * ^ oorroot Dryden’a clever version of iii. 72, whero 

he bnlliantly mie-tr^lat^ 

Visoera mognarum domonm, domlnlquo faturi. 

Work themselm inwardo, and their patrons out. 

^^GloriottsJohn” evidently jumped at tho conclusion that slaves, 
formgner^ and eaventiirm, such as the satirist was speaking of, 
insmuated tbe^ehes Into great houses more summarily and 
qioedily than the text warrants. The rendexing is antitheuo, but 


forced and strained b^ond what the Latin justifies. 
limits the esnso to " \VTio ars destih^ to gain co^lbte (sootrol 
over these great houses/’ and parellols Juvenal, b^ h;^ferenM to 
Lucian. iSie expression ** dirusque a ponte satelfee/* i^^liedi by 
Juvenol in Sat. Iv. 1 16 to Catullus MTea^inuiy who mi been a 
Homan governor end a consul in the reigns Of Vespei^^ and 
Titus, has been misunderstood by almost wnotirtpt end 

translator, and Mr. Escott only represente his fWdws when he 
renders it ^'a beggar fresh from tho brid^/’ ButUfA Prior^ 
who has many merits, though his little edition ft not 
had already seen that the words only ruetm ** a hateful cringing 
satellito,” and Mr. Lewis hits tho true seiisC . by translating it a 
hiirrible satellite of the bridgo-kind,” and omuuning ^satelles d 
ponte” as a shtnlUto such as one migb^.px 3 t up at one of the 
bridges, ” “ a beggarly flatterer.” In v. 1 53-5— 

Tu nnibio frui>ris mail, (^uod in af'gefv rodit 
Qni tc'^itur poriim ot metuenmiue ilngdli 
UiAcit ab hirsute jaculum torqnorn captfllO— 

Mr. Lewis tranBlates You enjoy a scabby apple such as on the 
rampart the monkey gnaws, who is dressed up with a shield and 
helmet, and in dread of the whip is taught to throw his dart from 
the back of a shaggy goat.” He is quite right in taking the words 
to refer to a monkey and not to a recruit, and wo are rejoiced to 
find that ho not only pooh-poohs tho objection of Mayor and 
Sizncox, that ab equo jaculari ” Is not found in Latin, but also 
cites evidoncHs of the use of ab equo ” in such collocation from 
Propertius and Ovid. The passage from Propertius hud already 
been communicated to us by Mr. Colverley, when, in reviewing 
Mr. Simeox’s Juvenal^ we demurred to so sweeping a statement. 

In many other instances we might illustrate the thoroughness 
of Mr. Lewis’s critical work, did we not fear to tax our readers’ 
patience. It must sutlice to say that ho scarcely over disappoints 
us when we want clear translation, or borrowed light upon a dark 
passage. Take for an example a reference to the Jews in 
Satire VI. 1 58, 9 : — 

ObHcrvnnt ubi frsta moro pedo sahbntii 
£t vetus indulget seiiibus clcmvntl.a ;»oreisi. 

Mr. Lewis translates literally, Wbere kings observe their festive 
sabbath with naked feetf and long-ostabliHlied clemency is indulgent 
to aged pigs,” and notes that this is an instanco of the confused 
idea which Juvenal and his coimtrymcu had of Jewish ceremomes, 
though in xiv. 96-106 ho gives a fair enough sketch of their 
creed. What is most important, he illustrates the phrase mero 
pedo ” very nicely by ** calco mera ” in Prudentius PerUteph. 6, 
91. By tho wuy, however, ho is scarcely correct in saying, upon 
Satire XIV. 251 (cf. X. 247), that Hesiod’s statements about the 
cn^w’s longevity are nut found in tho extant Hesiod. Fragments 
of four or five lines, embodied in Goottling or Didot’s oditions, 
ought to tako rank as part of Hesiod, and this passage with others 
of the fragments has been recently translated. Apropos of lon^- 
vity, wo may iust notice the nice little point of criticism whmlT 
Mr. I^ewis SiiKes on Satiro XL 64, where bo discusses whether 
Juvenal did not rather imitate Martial, Kpi^. X. 48, than Martial 
him, as Gifford would havo it supposed, xho questiou turns on 
Juvenal's Hpoaldng of himsolf os an old man in v. 203 of the Eleventh 
Satire. Our newest critic on Juvenal reasonably holds that too 
much weight should not bo attached to ibis, CHpeeially in the case 
of a satirist ; and ho cites tho language of TharKoray aoout himself 
as uij old man, when he was but forty, as well os that of Persius, 
who in point of fact died comparalivoly young, in his Prologue 
and his First Satire. Throughout Mr. Lewis’s notes such 
questions as this will be found elucidated by n happy bring- 
ing together of tho new and old. A quotation has already 
been given from Mr. Lewis’s introduction, drawing attention 
to the singular modernness ” which invests Juvenal’s images 
and portraitures. A host of illustrations of this trait in nis 
Satires might bo given ; but it will serve tho purpose to string 
together a few of them, with Mr. Evans’s modern parallels, or our 
own. When in iii. 5 the satirist says, **Ego vel ProChytam 

E ono SuhuTTjn — a lonely island to a thoroughfare at 
0 — it is, as Mr. l^ewis suggoste, as if he had said, I 
prefer oven Lundy Island to Cheapside.” The mention in the 
same satire (i 1 5) of “ gymnasia” and “facinus majoris abolh© ” 
suggests to him an antithesis between tho undergraduate’s 
aiid'tho doctor’s gown.” The allusion, in ** nerituricistaLatini 
“ the chest of Latinus ” in danger of nis life (vi. 44I — to tho hair- 
breadth escapes of intriguers, which would often be represented 
in farces siicli as Latinus played in, is excellently paralleled 
by FalstafTs clothes- bisket; the gold coins iiiscribod with 
‘ i)ncicii 3 ’ or Germaiucus in a rich dish ” (yi. 204-5) are like so 
many Victorias ” (or “ Napoleons ”) shining nn a plate. Else- 
where a Hon-in-law is ineligible because puellie sarcinulis 
impnr i.a. “ unequal to furnishing a trous.senu for the young 
lady.” Fortune-hunters buy rich presents of fish from the pro- 
vinces to offer to wealthy widows, who will sell them again, just as 
nowadays duplicates of wedding presents are conveniently swapped 
or resold to the jeweller. Two little parallels wo nmy odd which 
may interest tiio ladies, Messaliua [save the mark !J puts on a 
ilaxen or yellow wig, because that was the fashionable colour for 
the hair at Homo (vi, 1 20), and her own hair was black ; and two 
lines in a later port of the same satire (454-5)““ 

Nsm quffl clocta ninais cupit et facuiKU videri 
Cruro ten us inc*dio tuui 04 u succlngere Jebrt — 

suggest a very ancient precedent for tho use of ** llloomera * 

of the wines served to guests at the rich Howsn s table 
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flmncft we remember as far back an the raemomble year 184ft 
when we late Grand Duke thus caricatured remained etU) 
the idd of ^ ]^opie. We happened to bo present when^ on hui 
tnumpw ©atiy into Siena, the horses were taken from his car- 
nage, The taxes were then light, living was cheap, the Tuscans 
were content and given to/csfus; in the churches might bo soon 
women who for rranement and beauty aoemed to have but just 
stepped from a canvas of Hiitraelle ; the gcdluries were free to 
atiulenta, cop^ts, and the public gencntlly; aloug the airoets, 
when the cool of uveniiig came, bo hoara young men with 

guitars singing Italian songs in company as they walkod homewards 
after on excursion beyond the city wnlls. bjorenco has sulfeitid 
much since those days, n.ud she is certainly not more ploasuut, at 
least to lovers of and of Biniple modes of living. We do not 
account as veiy important tlio fact recount od in Iheso pages 'Hhat 
the Palaxzo dei Titti is no longer inliabitedby an Austrian prince.” 
More in the way of an improTgeraent may ui the emlwulauent of 
the Arno down to the Casciiw), Gther works, not without import- 
ance, have boon put in hand or complolod.^ For example, the un- 
finishod fapmlo of the Oathedi*al had given rieo to a proverb ; when- 
uver any work would never bo ended, llio saying was Ln non 
saiil; gift rupora di Santa Maria del Fiore.” 'flie new Go\eni- 
ineat undertook tho completion of this fajado. In like man- 
ner was opened the coveroil way which connected tho Uflizii 
with the Pitti Palace. Changes have also taken place in the 
Piazza del Gran Duca, now tho Piazza delln Signoria ; and revo- 
lutions have been wrought in otlior parts of the city. It is not 
door to how rjicent a period these voliunea come down; wo 
(observe no mention of a late nnnouucGiiient that Michael Angelo's 
I^vid ” was about to be removed from tho open square to tho 
adjoining gallery. In Iloronce and other cities where every stone 
is on historic monument wo are always Icaring what change 
ju^ come next. 

One of the vicissitudes inevitable with tho lapso of time is that 
the living join company with tho dtwl ; thus Campo-Sontos onco 
scantily tenanted have bocorae populous. Thcro ore few spots that 
the English iravellor visits with more interest than tho Protestant 
burial-ground in Borne, whore are the simple graves of Shelley and 
Keats. And now kindred associatioua cling to the Protestant 
Oemotoiy of Florence ; here lie buried EUzalMth Barrett Brown- 
ing, Mrs. Trollope, Mrs. Theodosia Trollope, Arthur Clough, and 
Theodore Parker. We regrot to find tliat this “ God’s aero ” is 
not so picturesciuo as formerly. Bcoent demolitions have spoilt 
tho quiet seclusion of the spot, and in place of i\7-oovci*ed walls 
and tall old cypress trees there aro now only a noRt iron railing 
and a few spruce shrubs. « 


I 


OFF TflE SKELUGS.* 

rriO clear up at onco what to most pooplo would present a 
J- geographical puzzio, wo will begin by explaining that the 
Skelligs are two bold and bore peaks off the South-West coast of 
Kerry. Tlie Great Skellig is described as standing nearly ten 
miles out to sea; and, in a storm, the “powdering spray ” of tho 
Atlantic billows is sometimes known to wet the ledges of rock 
tlireo parts up the thousand foot of sheer and towering precipice. 
This monster crag, us well as its companion the r^e^ser »Skeliig, 
leopled by and reHonont with myriads of gannot, has boon selected 
ly Miss Ingelow to give a title for her story, because the 'whole 
action centres round a sudden and terrible adventure which brenlis 
in upon a (piict yacht cruise in tho immediate neighbourhood oi 
tho rocky g^iants. Uncle llollin’s yacht (ho is uncle and guardian 
to tho beroiuo. Dorothea Graham) finds horsolf ouo dark night 
running straigot upon a burning vessel ; and she by and by con- 
trives to tesck out and to rescue the greater part of the passengers 
and crow, as they drift along on the forlorn hope of a raft. And 
here tho thread of the narrative, in its cnidest and simplest form, 
may be conveniently indicated. The most remarkable of all tho 
passengers, and the roan who, at tremendous risks and by super- 
human efforte, has succeeded in keeping things together on the 
raft until the yacht brings relief, is Mr. Giles Brandon, who comes 
on board so battered ana scarred and blackened the fire that he 
is at first taken for a common sailor, but who turns out, when 
surgical skill and Dorothea’s nursing have been brought to boar 
upon him, to be a gentleman of cultivation and of fortune, lie is 
more than this, for he has been largely concerned in working out 
sebomes and expriments in philanthropy, and is altogether a 
man of originality and of power. Quite early in the second 
volume, while the y*acht is still moving quietly onwaids towards 
a favourable port, it becomes sufiidently dear that Dorothea and 
Mr, Brandon m destined, unless some cruel and insufferable 
counterblast strikes across tho course of events, to reach tho final 
and absolute companionship of marriage. It is in her unique con- 
option of a sequd, from this point to the end of a fourth volume, 
fBftt we real power and distinctiveness of Miss Ingelow’s narrative 
am prmcimw to be nsnaiked. Both Dorothea and her patient, 

excoUont relief by juxtaposition 
with Tot Gf Mam, the drawn brother of the heroine, are 

too t*? much beset by those uncertain 

ejwculatipna a^ut ee^ wUeb never fiisl to arise in highly sen- 
sitive natures, to admitof their goinfiftSiKiiiiih the ordinaiy e«enonco 

iterest appeam u either 


known aa‘^ felling in love,” ApS^atf 


King' 


tCo. 
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case to pass bto love without the eonscjouanecs 
And in the meanwhiile on obstacle to a ^per aod‘iiiipM<..p^ 
manent, understanding does art^^in a quarter hntitely nneutimed, 
by either. For Giles Brandon has 0 balf-brbt^er> 

^ivuurite and his own into the bargain, a spoiled yotikig tbgue over 
six feet and under twenty years, who thinks fit to fell in. Into 
Dorothea himself ; and, not content with that, he goes bn te 
propose marriage, aucce^ing at last in not only earryuig tho noiist, 
of a settled engagement, but in getting the day of marriage 
immediately after which the young pair aro to ciuferate to a homo 
in New Zealand. 

Wo ai'O indicating, as we said before, only the Crudest form of 
the narrative, mid wa may as well make that complete befove 
commenting ou the interosting and delicate workmanship of 
the superstructure. Valentine, who has unwittingly raised what 
aeeiuod a hopcloes barrier across the path of tho bemused Icrvetv, 
each unconsciously deluding and each deluded, is himself tiio 
cause of its removal. Tho day of tho wedding draws near, tho 
invitations are sent out, all the orders given, and tho prepara- 
tions for New Zealand in a most advanced stage, when, at 
the eleventh hour, the mercurial bridegroom plays triumt and finds 
that he loves another, lie is in reality far more boy than 
man, iu spite of his inches; halt of tho charm which he bad 
found iu the engagement turns out to have arisen from tho 
dignity and im^rtanco of the situation, and especially from 
an irresistible Measure in ” cutting out young Frentice,” an 
idiotic and philandering schoolfollow ; and he thus collapses at the 
first touch of reality in his career, finding a certain Nelson 
to be “ the loveliest of her sex,” and desiring henceforth m regard 
Dorothea as “the dearest of sisters.” Juter this explanation 
tho end is not far off. Giles and Dorothea, tiiough the situation 
is not at first an easy one for oithor, soon begin to see things 
under clearer and truer lights ; the mists of doubt and jnisunder- 
standiug melt away, and they are safely married at length, though 
not until the very last page of the story, nor without one con- 
cluding hitch during tho progress of tho very ceremony itself. 
The history of this littio accident gives so good a specimen of Miss 
Ingelow’s minute and characteristio method in nanative that wa 
shall make no apology tier quoting it entire 

But, as if it was quite iiupoasiblo that an 3 ‘tiiifig conccrninfi: no cotiM bo 
‘done OB other people do it, all on a caulden, while Giles hvid my hand, a 
thought secineu to flash straight out of his heart into luiue, that ho had for- 
gotten the ring. I was quite nure of it. TIo did not even pul his finger Into 
his waistcoat pocket, oa a man might have done who had bought ono and lo(t 
It behind. There wom no ring : he liad forgtdten it. 

A paiiso. 

** Fanny ? ” said Mr. Mompeason ; and Mra. Mompeason, with all the 
good will iu the world, and with Mr. Crayabaw to help her, tried to get her 
ring ofi’ her dear fut friendly hand, and tried iu vain. 

Giles almost groaned, lie bad expected me (0 be more than commonly 
nervous. Now seemed some ground for it ; hut real ami sheer iierkousneM. 
often goes off when there i$ an^^thing to te nervous about, a>id £ now Ihit 
very much at my cose, aud wldsncred to Giles that a ring would be found 
floiiiuwliere. So it was. Tho clerk had darted out of the cbiindi at tho flnt 
sight of Mrs. Mompeason *» hand, and in a lew minutes bo returned, ffdlowinii; 
a lovely, frcsh>coinplexioiied young woman in a linen sun-l>onnet, and with 
a fat. crowing baby on her arm. She was out of breath ; and. coming up 
to Giles quickly, sho thrust out her honest hand, and allowiyl him te draw 
her ring off', and marry me with it, A bcalthy*ktokJng young fellow, in a 

{ mper cap, which ho presently removed, caino sloucliiiig in ^er her, and. 
uoktsl on, unaldu, os it seemed, to repress on occasioned grin of amasemeat ; 
when tlic ceremony waa over, they followed us into tlwj vestry, and wm all 
put talking a little while, till aomo rings were brought fn?m a shop for me, 
and Giles cboso ono oud paid for it. Then'll felt that 1 was Mrs. 
Brandon. 1 

lie returned tlw ring ho hwl used to the young woman, but I observed 
that she made her husband put it on for hur again ^ and. as he did so, he 
marked to Giles, with a certain quaint eourphiconcv. that wives wanted 
humouring, and Ibr his part — he might bo wrong— but ho considered it was 
I their due. Then in all good faith, nsHurlng him that he would never repent 
what bo had that day ilone, ho set his paper cap on hU head, and retimd 
with his family \ whiUi we^ having taken leave of our friends, stepped out 
into the fields, and departed together, to begin o\u story. 

These four volumea make up a novel of a very unusual kind. 
Thera is such a plenitude of circumstantial narrative — and we 
cannot omit a remark, in passing, ou Miss Ingelow's advanced 
stage of proficiency in tho cloteils of nautical description — that a 
superficial reader might fail to detect the carefully conceived 
plot, slowly but cousistently developing itetdf. Iu Giles and 
Dorothea we have the portraiture of two highly senaitivo and 
sympathetic natures, mystifying themselves and each other by the 
sheer intensity of iheso innate characterbticSi and weaving a 
network of^onibarmasments where there was not the slightest 
occasion for them. Such a tangle, when once begun, may be- 
come Htill more cruelly and perhopB hopidesaly confused by tho 
sheer force of circumstances ; and this, too, is cleverly illustmted 
as the narrative proceeds. Dorothea, until quite late iu the coarse 
of events, believes Giles to be devoted to another woman, who 
turns out to be the invalid and elderly sister of a lady who, after 
rousing his immature enthusiasm, had died years before. Again, 
Giles distinctly perceives the sbi^ow and transient nature ot tbo 
boyish attachment on the strength of which the brother whom 
he loved was going to take from under his very eves womim 
whom he loved better, and he tries his best to awaken IM\>tbea’s 
perception on this head in good time. It was an awkward tusk, 
and ended only in “ confusion worse confounded.” The straight- 
forward Giles bimsolf is taken in by the bedief that the heroine la 
moved by agenuine and passionate attachment for her boy-lovcr; the 
foot being that she has drifted into the engagcoient pffftly from the 
reserve and retioehoeof the eider brother, partly from hor mistakes 
aboite bin, partly from the fact that Valentlne^s mnuaiog qualities 
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makd him often her only resource in the country bouse where 
tliey are all staying after the voyage and the rescue, and chiefly 
bocauso he, who seemed alone to care about her, was also for the 
anost part a fragile creature to whom she could reaider real seiyice. 
And so on through a number of events and influences and situa- 
tions, the connexion and interworking of which is carried out with 
a degree of art and skill very cflectivelv concealed under an a]{pa- 
rently artless naiTative. Valentine is tno most completely original 
character in the book. He is the late-born sou of the line old 
Squire who is Giles’s stepfather, and what with his youth and his 
too rapid growth and his weak lungs, and consequently slipshod 
home education, ho appears on the scene at nineteen an ingenious 
and imnudent mttle, with enough humour to make his impudence 
gonerally amusing, and enough vivacity and grace to ensure its 
being forgiven. When disturbed by his brother in a iete-di-Uie 
with Dorothea (a most frequent occurrence with them, us among 
other duties she kept him regularly at work with hia books), the 
scapegrace is equal to the occasion : — 


and strong preterites; they repeat soeisbs flNMii Sbstetoe till 
Tom gets a brain^feveri and on bis reoovbiy . ibdenu^fies 
for the loss of his favourite copy of the plays by abenes 

to bis little sister, who lisps through them w}^ a snoit inoting 
enthusiasm ; and among other adventures, they visit and feed for 
days an escaped convict who has sought a tempmiry r^ge in 
the minster tower. This episode of *^our man " ib taa tower is 
told with much the same perfection of narrative power that Vlotor 
Hugo has thrown into the opening scenes of MUirMu i and 
the Hfe in the nursery and on the common is described vrith a 
minuteness and vitality that remind one of the methods of £rdc« 
monn^Cbatrian, and with the same charm and delicacy that have 
won for Miss Ingelow’s poetry the position which it holds among 
English and American readers. Altogether we repeat that tho 
novel is a very unusual one ; of great, though unequm, merit ; full 
of detail and in torost ; and relieved thruimhout, oven in its more 
serious passages, by touches of humour of which we have been 
unable here to convey any adequate idea. 


“ N»w, Gilos,** said Valentine, ** Tm improving my mind ; Miss Graham 
is tt^iUng me a story. And if von want to come in, come in I and dnn*t 
stand lilockiogout the light. vVdl, go on, Miss Graham. * She was Hailing 
light in the wind’s eye,* didn't you say ? * when lie, iuomI unexpectedly, 
closed it i and they wouldn’t liavo been able to trim the haUh if one of thuin 
hadn’t been torn to ribbons, which they natunilh' used for the purpjisc.’ ” 
“Nonscnaol’* 

Ah I it’s very ivoll to say nonsense ; but Tve hoard (Jilos say that if it 
wan ixissible to use a sea-term erroncimVly, you h.id the wit to do it. Your 
hrothor says tho samo. No, it wasn’t Vxaeily that, St. tTcorge, that we 
were talking of. She waa telling me, that in a ghip the yards in sailing be- 
fore tho wind are hrmsctl N(|iiare, and tbo nnzen sail alone is tiHually lu a 
fore-and-aft position. Isn’t that a nice thing to know? rm glad they 
brace the yards square, it dfxis tvpjnl honour to their heads and hearts.” 

*' Touching contidences,” said Mr. ]ir.uulou ; ** but, Miss Graham, come 
And sing to us.” 

And again, when forbidden —in vain, ns it aoon proved — to adopt 
a more familiar mode of addrosfling his new friend than tho formal 
and usual one, ho re torts : — 


NOITCK. 

JFe leg leave to »ihte. that ?c<? decliiut to return rejected Qmmuni* 
cations ; and to this rule, we can make no csceg>tion. 
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‘‘Xo; I believe if you had os many names as tho Smilex thnulata, you. 
would like to ho called by them rdl. 1 saw a plant labelled once for the 
benetlt. of tho ignorant public in Kensington (lAfdens — Smilex gimulatu — 
the Bimulatod tSmilax, a hmiloceoua plaiit. What do you thiuk it was? 
why, a wallllowcr 1 " 

As to Dorothea herself, notwithstanding hor many perversities 
and her great facility in marring her own prospects ol happinoas, 
she is on tho whole distinctly and naturally CMncoIved, and her 
part ia worked out consistently to the end. In her strength, as 
well as her wonkncaa, in her aimn and her motives, in hor auc- 
ceasea and Bhortcomings, she ia always thoroughly feminine, an 
excellent point in tlie delineation of such a character ; aud her 
momentary collapse, both in physique aud in resolution, after tho 
iirst few aays of her solitary life in Loudon, is admirably de- 
scribed, and tells with good results upon the general ellbct which 
she produces. 

Giles Drandon is tho least happy conception among the charac- 
ters which stand out in moat prominent relief. Miss Ingelow has 
to some extent shared in an error not uncommon among female 
writers of far less genius and imaginative power. The temptation 
that beguiles some such producers of fiction is to paint their chief 
hero more demigod than man. Miss Tngelow ha.s not gone to this 
oxtromo; but the perfections of various kinds with which Giles 
has been iavestod fail to produce a hannunious or attractive whole. 
George Eliot is apt to run into tho other extreme. Hhe is seldom 
so feUcitous ai^ w^en she* is withdrawing the veil, with a some- 
what ruihlesB hand lor' the most part, from some of the meaner 
phases of masculine weakness. No man has ever been described 
by her so self-reliant as the two women Dinah and Dorothea 
Drooke. Miss Ingelow prefers to exhibit an ideal of the nobler 
qualities in a man ; aud tho worst that can be said of hor ideal is 
that it ia overdrawn hero and there to the point of becoming 
oppressive ; wo lose tho man in tbo unresting philanthropist, in 
the reformer who desires to be a sort of minor Providence to 
hia species, and in.the sublimlbly unselfish, but singularly ill-judging 
and miscalculating, lover. 

Besides tho three who may he called, in a sense, the protagonists 
of the story, there are several minor figures of varying importance 
in the development, and all made to move and speak with vivid 
interest and aetiniteness of characteristic. The chief of these are 
Guclo liollin, tho owner of the yacht which, for some while after 
her eventful rescue from tho Ipswich boarding-school, was Doro- 
thea's hi)m6; Tom, the quick-witted, hut highly selfish and imde- 
airable, brother ; Brand and Mrs. Brand, the steward and stowardoas 
on boord the yacht ; Anne, a practical ddvouhe, tho high-minded 
Horvaut of Dorothea ; and several members of the household to 
which Giles and Valentine belong. AU of them would weU de- 
serve some special remark if our space ^owed. But we must be 
contented to notice one more striking feature in Off the Skelligs, and 
then conclude. This filature is tho very remarkable and elaborate 
stod^ of precocity with which the novel opens. Tom and Dorothea 
Graham are both describod as children of most unusudly developed 
intelloot, and the whole thing is done with a precision and cir- 
cumstlmtiality which suggest the conviction tuat Miss Ingelow 
must have bad actual mcduls or memories before her eye. The 
cbilton. live their busy littlo lives, first near the wharves of a 
tidal riveri.uassing many blissful hours amidst the never-enough- 
explored oiAes and recesses of a minster hard by ; and later, on 
the edge of ajpreat wide common, dotted all over with hiUocks, 
and covered with broom and heather and hawthom-brees. They 
invent a language of their own, and discuss the question of weak 
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THE ANAR(,TIY IN S 1 >\IN. 

T RK Spanish ‘Ministry, afUT an unpvetcdcntfdly loiif? ex- 
isl.onen of three weeks, is once more in course of iX)- 
consiruction ; and the Jtij^lit of the Cortes, consisting of 
memlxn’s who were lately i-eganleil ns evtraviiganl. Ilcpub- 
lioana, luxs placed itself in ojipositioii to the Ministry. Tbo 
strugglo of Parliamentary factions ftn* a niomentjay tonuro 
of power is really of intinitesimiilly small impoi-taiicc. 
If Semor Pi v MAKOAi.ii pr(»vos himself a. vigorous and de- 
termined ruler, he may j)ns.sibly restore, l)y the cxereiso of 
abaoluto authority, some kind of order; hut ho can only act 
through military ofticei's, on whom at the best ho will bo 
practically dep^ndeut. 'i'bo progress of anarchy in the 
mi^antime is raphl and uninterrupted, and tlie Jrreconoilablo 
j»arty, corrcsponiHng with the supporters of the Paris 
t/Ommune, lose no time iu illustiiitiag the tendency <»f tho 
doctrines of llxe Inlernational Society and the extreme Hc- 
jxublican.s or Socialiata. At Alc.oy the agciits of the Juter- 
juitiouwl organized an insurrection, which was conducted 
with more i ban Spanish fcro<uty. The Mayor of the tow'n, 
who is said to luivc spent his fortune in promoting the 
cause of tho Lloj»ul)Uc, was brutally murdered ; and another 
llopuhlicaii, not violent emmgh to satisfy tlio popular taste, 
is ivpt>rt<icl to have been boiled in oil. 1''heso enorgetio 
measures \vill form un adinirublo topic f<»r tho .Kiiglisli 
sontiiiieulatiiiltN who have defoiided or excused the massaciiJ 
of the Paris hostages by tht^ Com mime. It wdll 1 h^ statxid 
that the leaders of tlie Alcoy outnroak were singukirly 
benevolent persons, wdio Imd (ui various occasions uttered 
the finest phinscs, and that their unfortunate vii^tim.s liad 
not, been sutlieiciitly penctrutx^d with the onthusiasra 
of humanity. The philanthropists who wish to turn 
the world upside down are laudably (xuisistent in 
their determination to e.slnblish an entirely onginal 
) code of morals as the Ixisis of tho new in.stitulion.s. The 
^ Alcoy patriots seem to have committed the venial error of 
over-estimating their strength. General V klak di:, who lately 
csea})ed from hi.s mutinous ti*oop.s in tbo North, has enteml 
tho town with a Governmont force; but bo has not been 
able to arrest the ringleaders. In more iiinxn’biut places 
the aimless or unintelligible revolt of tlio ultm- Republicans 
against their o^vn repi'cscnUtives seenisto be more successful. 
A body of ^>bek under GeueT;Sil Conturras, lately a roilitar}^ 
and i^litical leader of tbe Hc^publicau party at Madrid, 
has seized the town of Carthagena ; and it is said tljat one 
of jbis principal associates is lirother of one of Pi y Makoall's 
cotlcagues. In Raroclona the malcontent faction insisted 
on the adoption of rigorous measures against the supposed 
• fiivourers of tho Carlists ; nor were they convinced by the 
co^ont arguments of the Oovisrnor, wdm told them that 
tho best way to check the advance of tho Carlists would bo 
to march against them. Tho prototypes of tho Spanisli 
Bepubhcatiis in 1793 drew from tbe buccgbscb of the allied 
procisely tho same practical deductions wdiich now 
rooommond thomsclyos to the judgment of tbo Inter- 
Btttionalista. The base rabble of Pans and their instigators 
con^antly iheir murdera on the pretext that, in 

politieal enemies at homo, they wore 
®«en[y on the frontier. Tho Government 
0 f> 4 niM^a| ^^^rob^ljr oasert on the other hand that the 
and othei^ rebels are acting in complicity 
Uie OmiB^ to whom they undoubtedly affbid a 

possible autfaoii^- I# » ot Him 


present opponents that Pi t Mauc.ai.l and Casielau have* 
for years been iiueoiisciously workiug. 

The Cortes and the- Mini8tc!*s are learning at the 
expense of their country the and costly lesson that 

obedionee to law is the fit's! condition 6f Rational existence* 
Dcclaimcrs against tho abuses of royalty now vie vrith 
each other in exhortations to the Government against the 
exerciso of unseasonable clemency. Tho rebels of Alcoy 
aixj to bo pcrcmpl.orily shot, if only tliey can be (^ugbt ; 
and the troops arc instructed to put down the rebellion if 
po-ssiblo by force. In so mo cases tlio possession of 
alone distinguishes tho faction in power from' their mutinous 
odversai^ics. Sonor Si-Xi:u fanatically gupjports tlie anti- 
religious doctrines of tho lutornatioual Society; and Pi x 
Mauoall himself ln‘gan his career by introducing into Spain 
the yahiablo proposition that property is robbery. Tho 
j»rinciples avowed by tlie insurgents of Alcoy and of CarUui- 
gena aro not now promulgaiccl for ilio first time. It has 
long Iwcn known that the bulk of the Republican party 
were rt‘ volutionary Socialists, although tbo more decent 
leaders rei)u dialed tho subversive doc*trincs of their sup- 
portcr.s. Jt w’as not through any blind feeling of loyalty 
that the respectable classes and tho bulk of tho community 
have constantly cxpre.sstfd Ihoir antipathv to any kind of 
IlopubUc. Governniont by ihe^'dregs pi the populace ia 
nowliew desirable ; and in Spain tho rabble is mo^^^ 
thowaglily dcmi>i*aliz(*d than in any other, country* If ‘{he 
period of anarcliy should unexpectedly prove to be brief, the 
nation will porliajis scarcely have paid too high a price for 
the expo.^iurc of tiio eltdusion of a moderate and decent R-e- 
public. It isiuci’cdible tbat^ho monstrous fabric prcjectcd 
by the Intcniationalfsts should be t^dcrated in a civdis^ 
comm unity; and it has now Ix'cn ascortaiiiod ' that a Re- 
public, rcveiving thcj formula of M. TliiEiis, is in SpeSn tho 
form of government which divideg parties the most. It is 
highly probable that ]^)ersoual^j,^lrigu9^ may have co- 
operated with political fanaticism in phiducing the zeeent 
disturbauees. W itli u body of unknown and undeaerviiig 
upstarts occupying, by a random selection, the chief posts in 
the Rbite, luiJjtary and political advouturers aro naturally 
cneouragetl to try their ow'ii chance of obtaining power and 
pay. CoNTREKAS is not a reputable oflicer; Imt be may 
perhaps think himself m good as tho subaltern deserter 
ivho is, or lately was, Ministeii of War, If he can e.sta- 
blisli bimsclf in force at Caiihagoua, he may probably 
march on Madrid in tho naino of the Federal or Iii*econ- 
cilable Republic*, and for tho purjwsij of making himself 
Minister or DicUdor. Tho oflicers who for the present 
remain faithful to tho Central Government may, in case of 
success, become not loss formidable rivals of their present 
emploj'ers. Serrico in the Republic^in ciunpaign on one 
side or tho other is likely to bo more pnifitablo and more 
popular than dangerous and laborious campaigns in tho 
Noi*th, Avhero one general after another has forfeited any 
little reputation which ho may liavo previously acquired. 
Tho Carlista have made far more rapi«l pn^gi'eea since tbo 
meeting of tho Cortes than during any fonnor pait of tho 
Civil AYar ; and some political obsorvera oven think it pot^ 
sibic that disgust at tho crimes and follies of tho Republic 
may at List produce a reaction in favour of Don Cablos. 

An abler and more popular Pretender would by this time 
have placed himself on tho deserted throne ; and it is im- 
possible to foresoo the consei^acnces which may result 
tW>m the present anoToatous circumstances, if no other 
alternative remained, Sastta Crcs himself might perliam be 
prefemd to th# assassins of Alcoy and io the he^- 
Jpas rhdtorioiuia %ho strowleiil vain aj^st the caprices 
passiDiia or thehr adherents. Kevertheleis 
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thorc in lit present no pniof of tlie oxistenco of Carlists in 
tli(j reutre or South of 8|Mun. 

One of the stran^^ost peeuliuritiofl of the present stat.o of 
. afraira is tlio voluntary self-eifaceinent of the party whwh 
iiicludes ilw })iiJk of the nation, the whole of the raiddk) 
and tlio uoldiers and politicianfi who till lately 
ijovoriicd the comitiy. SiiKhANo, ZoiiniLtA, ainl Saoakia 
are silent or absemt, while obscure adventurers exercise 
power wliieli is only limited by the conteiuptu<rtis disobe- 
dieuee of their own unruly faction. Even KinirrSfAS ha.s 
dis!ipi)eiired from tho pob'tical sc-enc; mid C/Ksrr.tAU, who 
holds no otUco, is, except the Ih’inio Miulst('r hiniself, tho 
only known niember of the nonunally ilnmiiiiint party. As 
1*1 Y M-AKOAMj ti’uly said, retirement in Spain nieaiis eon- 
Hpiniey, and tho mere inaction of the old ]iarties conveys a 
formidable menace to the Ite.piililie. 'J’ho etU ct of the mis- 
fortunes which woiYi Ifirj^ely duo to own Ihclituis 

misnmungcTuent has probably luM*n to imile .Modenit.es 
and Progressists in support of tho eandidatiiro of ]*riiu (‘ 
Ai*KON'.so, son of JsAUKLIiA. All the more or less Liberal 
partie.s havo Ikicu uniforndy oppo.sc'd to the preteosiuiis of 
Don Caulo.s, who on hi.s .side has neither I ho tact nor the 
InrgoncNS of mind which would enable him to win over 
teinpoiiite fwlver.sarles. 1'h(! rea.sim for postponing an at lack 
on tho lot loving Jbjpiiblir; is evidently the (Ilsju-gMiii'/ation of 
tho army. Jf it had Im'oii possihU* to trust the trn<»pK, tlu^ 
great luajority of ollieers woulil Juive willingly folk i wed 
»Sj:hi:ano in an attaek on the ]iresent (jovernmeni, which 
could sctiveely have been resiste d. It may now be prinlenl. 
to wait till the miscarriage of llui ill-omened llepublie 
is alKSotiite and complete. The n‘.-,ti)rers of order will, 
sooner or later, protil by the universal imlignalion which 
is produced by daily ealaMrophes in the T^orthern 
provinces and tho towns. '^I'hc friends of 'bmairliy w'ill 
not, when their opportunity arrives, think themselves 
iiouiid to pay any defereuec to tlui Aksembly in whieh 
they are not <'veu ostensibly rc'prcscHt.ed. Kkjt.kkas and 
Oasti:lau tlissolvi'd tho late (Vu’tes without a shadow of 
legal right, and their opptments and pi*ol).d»ie successors 
.will not bo more fcicrn[niloi'‘'. H is peihaps not wholly 
impossible tliat tho KcjiubJicaii Cortes themselves may 
rqmdiate their " origin ..and political designaliou. The 
.-luiimiuty of (‘xtTNUMo J.b?pul)licans has already left the 
Ass«-mbiy, and tho re-sldinny body is iii its I'riglit and <\m- 
fusion becoming more and m«»ro Cmi .scut alive in its 
toncleiicie.s. A year ago few Spanisu'ds (*herlshed any 
strong aitachiricut to the throne; but a. short experi- 
ence of tho llepublie and "ihs Uepublicaii enemies will 
pt*rhaps once moro liavo made royjdty jicpidar. Tlv? 
faction which assassinalcsl PiuM, and wliich tried more 
than once to ns.sassinato A^mam-.o, has been tried by 
a temponiTy juwsessiim of ]»ower with results wdiieli 
c'annot bo misunderstood. Some of tho.so who are still 
brawling against the supposed cra'inies of tho Jlepublic 
will become ready converts us soon as it becomes evident 
iluit tho licpublii^ is out of fashion. At tirst, p(‘rhaps, a 
foAV Biinguino droaiaer.s shaml the btlief whieh was less 
excusably held by some leading English jourua lists, that a 
Revolution accomplished without eifnsion of bloo<l was 
destined to produce an onlerly and peaceable do v'criiment. 
Tho illusion i.s now etfectiiAlly di.spelled, and the conversion 
will be still moro sudden and eompleto if the Irreconcilable 
facttoii obtains aiiy tcmponirv success. That opi*n negation 
rf right shouM In* the fouudniion of permanent authority 
is simply incredible. 

MU. R)ii8TJiirs iirrji. 

M r. FOUST KH has withdrawn some valuable matter 
from the Education Act Amendment Jlill, hut ho 
bets left a good di'id remaining, 'fho most iriipfn*lant ele- 
ment in the 3 ril Claiiso is preserved, for Di:mson’s Act 
is still to be mado eoinpulst>ry, but the administratuiu 
of educational relitf is to he left in the hands of t.lu? 
School Boards. As ii'gards tho latter point, the Gtm'rn- 
tnent were met hy tho dilliculty tliai, whcipas tlic 
-Ckiai^ans haTO shown a singular unanimity in n|)pbsing 
Ibe proposed transfer «>f tho duty, tho School BOimls 
hskW ntiOwn an equal indilVcrenct* to the prospect of 
being relieved of it. They must know that they kivo no 
maohinery adequate to the proper investigation of the 
i:nseB whioh come heforo them, and consequently thal there 
» a very great chaom that the money of the ratepayers 
be wasted. ' know that, if tfah .paweir to pay 
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sionnlly ks oxorci.scd in a way which will offeud a 
part of thoir coiistitucnts. Yet in spite of this they 
have seen the Bill viojoutly attacked without «iying a word 
in its behlilf. If any consideiublo nuinber of Selmol Boards 
had sent up ysjtltions in favour of tho Bill, Mr. Foustbr 
would pn>bribly have been able to resist the pnisaure of tho 
truardians. Ho could have iiisiMtod that, on such a qu(\*<ti6ii 
as lliiH, a School Board which declares its owm unfitness for 
the work thrown upon it is a more trustworthy wHuess than 
a, Board of Gnardifiii.s which does not prc?tend to plcml that it 
cjiTjTiot. do the work, but simply that it doc3S not wish to do 
it. The want of any support from I he School Boards would 
have forced Mr. EoR'JTku to rest his cr).';o iipou tho intrinsic 
merif.s of the? proposal. He would have had to show that 
Sidiool BoardsniidJltnirdsof ( rnardiaiisave alike iguonnit of 
the inten sts of tlie community ; tJiat the power 1o which tho 
formci* eliug i.s only a means of pauperizing parents rimlev 
f ov(T of c'diieatiug Iheir children ; that tlie di.'^liko of tho 
hitter to li.ive tho power made over to them is the dislike 
of men who coiiMilt their own j^opularity in preferi'tiee 
to their const itueiits’ pockets. Ihil when tho persons 
uho are n.-keil to snmwulrr a certain poucr botiuy a 
decided de.siro to ri'tain it, and tfio pm^ons to whom it. i.s 
propo.-;ed to harul it over declare th»'ir e\ireme relui^lanci,* 
to being invested with it, thi; po.^ition fif a, Mini.sttn* 
becomes ono of considc'iiiblo ilillienUv. 'I’lie House nf 
Cominon.s seldom likes to go against the opliiionss of experts 
on iheir own subject, a.nd the opinions of two cla.SBt?s of 
experts were against this part of the Bill. 

Further, as Air. FAwcrirr ]>oinied out, some of tho Rvrn- 
palhyand support which might has o been cnli.Nted on bidialf 
id* the propo.st‘d transfer had Immmi lost by the imperfect ami 
con hmlic dory manner in which it was to l»(‘ cfltetiMl. Tin' 
distinetion attempted to be s(‘t up betwemi i*dijeational 
relief and paroeliial relief has no foiiudaiion l ither in logic 
OP in common si'use. 'J’he law ordains that every man 
shall supply his cliihlrcn with the iiei'essanes of life ; and, 
ill order to Tueid. the jilea of inability, it ordains that 
under curiam circnnistances the me.in.s of supplying the.so 
m‘ces.-iarie.s shall bo provid(‘d at. the eo.-’l of the enm- 
muiiity. Tlio efiecl' of making attendance jit school 
cojupidsory is to include (demontary e.inirdjon iu the li.-'t 
of neec.ssaries which a man mu.si hn[>j)ly io liia cliihlron, 
arnl which iiudi'i* certain c‘ireuinstanr»es tho community 
will enable him to sup]ily to tliern. 'fhero is nothing in 
this ex|[^‘n.siou of tho ti'rin ‘‘ ncces.^iani’s to justify any liis- 
tinctioh between the action td tlio community in f.ho two 
ca.ses. If help given to a man to enable l;im to supjdy his 
^diildrcn with the food which the law '-ompels him to give 
them is parochial relief, why is not hel[) given to a man to 
enable him to supply his cliiklrou with the instructiou 
which the law (torn pels him to give tluun equally parochial 
relii-f y Air. For-'Tkk did not diivc.tly answer this question* ; 
oil Tlmifiday, but ho sec up an appeal ad mUrri cord! ant 
against a niorcrtiring«'jQt application oi the analogy. “ 'J’ako 
“ the case,'* ho said, “ of a poor widow vvlio had by a hard 
“ and bitter si mgglo ki‘pt hoi’solf from rmvlvjng outdoor 
“ relief, Bei’au.'^e they imposed ou her tho thity oi* having 
“ her child educated and hclpcfd her to do it, to say that 
“ she had Ix'cunnj a pauper not w I tb.standing all her saori- 
“fiees— and oqco a pauper »lwny.s a pauper— would Ixi 
“ lery hard imleod.'* No doubt ih wouhl bo hard, but 
unfort 111 lately in ih'tding with these maitcrH we have to 
ch(;ose bci wccii inflicting occasional haf*(l.shi|r and making 
the condition of tho pauper ilangoronsly allmctivc. Mr. 
Guadstoxe said tho otlur day of tho (^ivil Soiwice that it 
was diificnJt to pay tho best men in ft^fts tliey doftcrvo, bo-' 
cuuKo a crowni of avu'Rige iruMi wouhl rash iu to sluire in 
their advantage's; and what is tnio of rjfoverumeiit servants 
is still more true of pau})er.s. No really effeetivo test «*an 
1 k‘ ilevised to mark off* the widow wlio by a ha-ixl and bitter 
struggle lias contrived to do wiili'ont ][iarish rtdiof IVora tho 
widow who has always regarded outdoor itdief as a meaiiA of 
sup])ort secured to her by Provi<leuce. It nuiy be suspected 
that Mr. Fottsrtu himself wrnold hardly push ids iiinatra- 
tiou to its legitimate results ; but if ho d«\s not, it i*esta with 
him to «liow why it is not equally hard to imptiso on bia 
poor widow the duty of fet'ding and clothing her child, uiid 
to i*efi»c her i^ny help in Sisehargmg this duty, except^ 
condition of boemniug a pauper. As a matter of 
isi(^:^'*likely; that the ease of edaestional destitutioti 
templated by Jfr; FoKSfjrKH would oftea occm*. To aid^ 
tho^ who are (gamely struggling to keep tbeiiBtwlvw 
above ]^ttp(^8:Afc h one of. the moat degitkaoiteihiiel^^ 
X)S. pmatp cteviigf, ond a widow of thia 
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pnfbably not find jschool mana^^ors inexombb in tbe mnttelt wjier^ the ffalitiiig waa jfciost» fwricms 
of' It is to be recited, liowevcr, that this pa.it of the. greatest new’ nxM of himses batB Bprmg 
jrd Clanse W boon withdrawn, becansc, though it d^ared Ji4ay,‘ for instance^ pass from Paris to 8t. Qutm^' Qi^ 
that oduoationaJ relief was not to bo confoimcled wHb paro- a c6ntmn<ms series of decent 'bonnes and tidt vBWj tn«»t c* 
cliial relief, it inevitably would Jiave Ijeon con tViundod.^ with which are oocupled and well cared for ? aud the easy 'ritcnjjali^ 
it. The payments would have been made by the eahie stanoos thus indicated, and the energy with which tho 
official, and Iw an officittlidentified in the iiiitidH of the poor ravages of war have been repaired on a rood whej^ 
w'itb the whole Bystcm of poor relief. Tbe widow imstaueed thero was so much deadly iighing, show that Pam 
by Mr. FoiiSTEB would have felt as much npugnanco to still prq.s(!rve8 much of its old wealth and high spirit, 
going to the relieving officer to get money to bny her child Nevertheless it is quite true that Pam is suffering. Its 
schooling as to going t»> the ndioving officer to gtjt money to coTniaerco is languiHliing. Work is hard to get and %'ery 
buy her child food. I’hus the clause, so far as it was 0 |K*nt- ]>recnTions, and tlie ]x»or of Pans suffer more from tne 
tive at all, would have tqxTatcd in the direction in wliich doubt whether their nusins of living may not soon fail them 


]M r. Fawcutt wislics that th»i Govornment had gone. than from actual privatgin. What rise of prices there has 

TLu only speech of mncli imijortanco which was made 'f" tolls more ag^sf. the Ihaii against the rich. A 
fi||p:tiiist the Bill on 'I’hnrsday wiis that of Sir Mjciiai;!. JJu’Ks finds Pans, it anythin'^, less dear now tl^ it was 

bEicit. Ho Objected to what reinsins of the ir.1 Clause, o,. ‘V'tional 

the L.n.unfl that to n.ake I)f.»ison-s Art conu«>l«<«'V would ?"'* hw:‘lu;i>, l^hc of hotels and ®fC>8 

la.,to iutrocluoe the priuciiile of compulsory edu.iiit:i..u into W nut nmed their prices, and have even perLaps 
parts of the couutiy wIkw it is at pi-cscnt unknown, <l'«J'nJ*'l"*'Hhem I bev are so anxious to attract strang^, 
to alU-r the Isisis of our PoorLw system, to a^l arc* so aliiiul of tim twiipctition of each other, 
impose on the Guav.li.ms a duty wl.idi it' would in content with less pii.hts than they tisctl to look 

many cases be out, <d their power (o perform, and to h'r, and so priws an. kej.t down. 1 ho wealthier nwdonts 
cast on the ratepayi-rs a burden of .... known and inde- mtwased, but 

finite magnitude, i’o thosi- who ivRivt Ibat JIv. Fokstkk's I«>''sos »rc chea^T nnd it is only a few trades- 
Bill did not extend to KnglHnd the edueatiot.al leipslation **“'•?' i^o can venture 

uh-oruly adopted for Scotland, the first, of ibescohjections is f.” extra (•Imj^ms to cow tl.e losses. Dtrt 

jvally an argument in favour of tl.c Bill. That it will ‘'”1 the mass oi Parisians rents ara alxnit th» fsame ns 
introduce tbe principle of cem.iulsoiy education into paWs ‘’’'f”™ '?’«*•’ ‘^^‘■’inpetiti.in being great enough to iire- 

of the coimtiy where it is at p.vseiit iiukiiown is its best ’"'t ^pwctoi>» to 

title to simiiort,. The alleged change in the basis of our themselves tor t he now toxation tocy have to bear. 

Poor Law system is f.i.ly t he imisisition of a new test to long even this amoi.iit of conipctition may eontmiio 

prevent the pica of destitution from Hfiiig iilmstal. .lust as i” ‘t««W.tul. Tu every stmet tliero are notice? of houses to 
vviw. Guardians refuse to give a lu.upcr ivlief ....less he i.s 'V'’ '\’)'tf‘P»'’-t>'\ 7 tH to Jet to an extent .juito unknown under 
willing to come into the workh.mso, .and to 8urren.kr.thc t’«» Empire. But while the.r rents remain tor the present 
pnw. . ions wages which ho miglit p.-rhapa earn out muoh the simic the iv.or find the cost .if many necessaru‘8 

of doors, so the law will now refuse io give him relief 'f lfi‘> 

iiiilesR by gives up tlio money which his child might earn I t*”'' ™ ji'dgo.1, not hv the very poor, 

for him, but which would bo earned at the risk of the ^.’’7 ^ whoni meat is an occasional, and Cf.flot. nn 

child it.scir being brought up to paniwrism. As to the ha'^tmil, ncccssiiry. Thcin is no great amount of pctual dis- 

alleged iinnossibiiity of making the gmut of rolicf dewn- Ihw class, hut there i.s thoiftost wearing 

dent on the children kmig sent to school in cases of sudden '““y And 

and urgent noct>ssit.y, .such a.s the sickness or iufinnity of '9 aninercasc mHmdy.ifjHSjiinioiy 

the applicant, or the burial of a pauiHu-. it is oertainly tree m«»«h»d.on m Pans. lh.i war did etiomous harm to Pans 


Io put OTi extm chni-gos to r*o\'er tlio losst'fi. Dwt 
tV»r the Tiiass ol' Pjirisimis reiit.s aro al)oiit tbt) fiftiae a« 
before t1i« wnr, tlio cojnpetition bring f nongb to pr^*- 

vent a full, bat not gi'eat iMiuugli io pannit proprietoi'8 to 
recoup tbeiTiselves for i ho now ti^xation they* have f.(> bear. 
How long oveu this amount of eornpetition may tfontimio 
is donbtfuK Tri every sirbofc tbeio aro notices of Itoosos to 
let irndfipaHincntH to let to an extent quite unknown under 
the Kmpiro. But while tlieir rents remain for tbu present 
much the Wiine, the ivior find the co^t of many netx.^saries 
of life incrtntsotl. Mind; and coffee an^ decidedly dtrarer; and 
the condition of Paris is to lx* judged, not by the very poor, 
but by those to whom meat is an occaaional, and coft'et* nn 
hubitna), necessary. Tlii^re is no great nmonnt of tictn.aJ dis- 
fi-c*.ss perhaps among this class, but there is the iftwst wearing 


tho applicant, or ilio burial of a punju'r, it is certainly tme 
ih« t the enforcement of the roiiililinn may have to l )0 sns- 
jKnided until aftor tlii' finiend. or niitil tbept'i’Ron requiring 


by (‘iigeudering habits of idleness, <lrTinkenn(*s8, and insiib- 
ordination. Kamilies complain that thi*y cannot iiud tho 


medical relief .is out of immodiate danger of dwdh. But jii tlicy used to hav(3 before the sioge. 

soon as the ca.s<, seltles down intum.eof tho oidiunry phases clinrectcr o/’ tho Paixsiims is that of a very 

i\f mifrlnrn* fliviwjj wi 11 iw. 4 - 1 .^ I industnons people, Imt they have l>ccn to soirto extent 


of outdoor relief, then* Avill 1 h' no difficrulty in applying tho 


law kiyoiid tho diffioully coninion to all Porir Law il-fomis thi* war ; and tliey arc* bi'ing .^till moreelnmgod 
that though they save' money in tjio long run, (hcv are 'j P'-«»'l “f depression Ihrengh which 

oeca^iionttlly cosily for tlui mojiient. But a change wliicli h*^^^ pa’^si'd and arc still passing. 

iVluoatos two hnruircd thousand pan]KT childirn, most of What ki'C]>s Paris up fi>v the moment is tho Baugtiino 
whom would otlierwisi* grow nj» without ednoation, will not belief tlmt all this is only a pfvvifloiml state of thiiiga, tho 
only help to dry up the fountain of Jlniperism for tho end of wliicb must an ivo at u Joliiiilo jwriod. September 
future, at will alst) tend to divert some of the existing in tho iiiuo Paris fondly assignsi to its present stiitto of 
pauperism into better modes of subsistence. If all chihlrun wretched niicevtaiidy. I’hings may go ou as they are till 
luider thirteen wero at «ehooJ, there would bo a largo the Gtamiaus Lave tpiitted the country, hut then Paa*ia must 
increase in the deumisi for adult labour, and by this liavo its ehanc/O again of being a bright, lUmrishing* capital, 
moans slackness of work, wliicIi is one cansii of paujxrisni, with assured prosperity. Vari.s, in (•oiii]^»any with forty-thi'e© 
would bo lessoned. To make Dknjson’s Act coaipalsoi’y department.s, is iu a state of, siege, and a of siego 
IB to •do something in this direction. Again, there aro cannot last for e% er. To tho oyc of a stranger the effects of 
pauf;crH w'ho contrive to live on a joint fund eomfKiaed in the state of siege ai’«; not apparent. Paris is ns safo ns it 


pnri of the childrch’s cjirniugs and in ])art of outdoor rcliof. 
To mako Dentson’b Act oompnisor}" is tAj cut oft’ the former 


over was, as well lighlcd, guarded, clt an(*d, and irianagcil. 
But to Parisians the f;vc t that the city is in a Btato of siegf 3 


elemorii, and so to foret> men who are doing nothing for is ever present. Arrests aro continually going on, and 
thomselvcH either to supplement thoir children’s labjur by althougli tho per.sons aircsted wore in uuk^t eases really 


thomselvcH either to supplement thoir children’s labjur by althougli tho per.sons aircsted wero in uuk^t eases really 
tlieir own or to sidimit to coming into the workhouse. On mixed up with tlu* Coram line, and although the ordinary 
the whole, therefore, the Bill, oven in its pix^sent rcdiiood Piu*isiau dofccsits the CouimuTiisls, luid tliinks it a very 
form, is a rcnl cdu^SittKHial advance. If it do<!S not carry us good thing that- they should Iw kept down by Bciy amount 
ft» lar forward as either 'Wo or its aulb>r wish, it mn}’' at all of oitcsIs that may Is; neoes.sary, yet thf'isi jxirpetual 
eventN form the sorting |x)jnt for that larger measure an'osU keep up the gcneiiil scn.so of excitement and alarm, 
which will come iVith better times. Pai’is. too. is shut out of tho Tsditics of France. Tho 


Winch will come iVith wetter times. Pai’is, too, is shut out of tho pditics of France. Tho 

Afl.soiiibly of Versailles is a body which, liuting and 

^ — huniiliotiug l*aris, ro<.*eivcB from it in retuxii neither respect 

imr esteem. There is much gmtitude to M. Tjiikks, and a 
- V ^ AUI»S. feeling that he really did gre^ things, and lu',a been unlairly 

^ hee]|i*haviii]g a holiday and has enjoyed it; sOtUBme. Still, as ho wh.s to bts set aside, Mai*shal3lAcM44iCLV 

i - IV 'a Crtii ^*** ^^^ enjoy a, holi4^ whoso ia a very oi^^ditablo l^tJHident, and ilocis wtJl enough 
^ ipa mom to fill the post daring the short time which has to 

SkA?* troubles. . Nadoubt^th^ittate elap«;o before tho happy chiuigt^ comes wJiidi must aecxnu- 

vriMfisome Httla tfibe paay the liberation of tjfic teiyitcuy. Thak this change is to 
Tfce traces of the C^nl •Wvr teve ot* 1^ a revolution 

ooAtest have pitiiaHid What he basts 
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})is expectations on in that, na Paris is aujOToring fW>xn tho want 
of a definitive form of government, and as the obstacle to 
the oetablifihiaent of a deHnitivo form of government offered 
by the German occupai ion wUl soon bo removed, the longing 
of tho capital for a suite of things in which it may once moiti 
breathe fi^'ly ami make money, and feel some confidence in 
the future, is sonu-huw bure to exercise an irnssisiible 
jjr(j.s8ure on public aftsiii’s, Pai’is may bo in some measure 
deceived in this. The present Govmiraent will evidently 
do its very utmost to pmlong thopivsent pi\»visional n'tjiiiui, 
niider cover of which it is exercising one of tho most sin- 
gular <lictator8hips known to histoiy. l^aris may have to 
Iwar its burden of uncertainty, and to sink into depths of 
pecuiiiary difficulty long beyond September. Utii still ii is 
iniyios-sible to bclicvo that l\iris is altogether ’smuig, and 
that tho*daily sullbnngs, mental p(?r]iaps nitlier than bodily, 
c»f liundreds of tlioussuids of persons in a city like Paris can 
remain for many months nnhecdeil. 

If it is asked lyhat is the futnm to which Purls looks for- 
ward, the answer is not very easy to give. 13ut it is not a 
very hazardous assertum to say that w'hat the ordinary 
Pansian would really like is the restoration o(‘ tb<i Minpire. 
Tlie clerical and liOgitlmist is strong in Paris, as 

everywhere else; hut it is a clique with the ideas and the 
ways of a clique, and it has grown woiKh'rfully silly wdlJi 
the amount of success it has gained, and under the intluonce 
of a time of great excitement. It lives inor<i than ever in 
an atmo6])1joi'f) of ininides, vision.^, and pilgrimages. Its 
bitternt>8a is the bitterness of pi'oplo wdio honestly beiieve that 
every one who is their enemy is the enemy of Chm. 
The R<jpnblicaii5 form miich tho most active, inlelligcnt, 
and scrions of the pni*ti('S of Paris, and tluy are yicrfeeting 
a iriatdnnery for earrying lieetions, not only in J’lins, but 
thiYuighout tho largo towns, which must hove considerable 
result.s, unless it is Ruppre.s.sed by force Indore it lias had 
time to produce its inevitable results. The. majority of 
PariHUin voters aro liopublieans, and a Republic would 
have perfectly satisfied Paris if ii had bfjtui sivli a Rcqniblic 
na M. TiiiKHS contemplated— a definitive Heyniblie, with flm 
Legislaturo at Paris, with a large allowance of Presidential 
pomp, and a willing army t<i snpjK^rt it. Hut now tho 
Ririsians ask theniselv(\s wladJior a Republic can give them 
wliat they •want, which is the revival of tinde, an influx of 
strangers, tho return of rieh faniiHe.H, and plenty of work. 
Tho Kmpii‘0 gave them all this, and perliaf>s the 
Empire would give it them again. It is the ineidents 
of their daily lif(‘, and not any political leaning to im- 
perialism, that/ make them fancy that, with the Tnih^ries 
rebuilt and NAKUiFON IV. lodged in it, Paris might lie if .self 
again. What checks this tendency more than anything 
else is, perbajis, the eharaetcT of the Imperial i.st party. 
Nothing can surpass tho insolence, tho frivolity, und tho 
w^ckle.s.sness of the IJonapartist press. But flio family of 
the Into Empkijok is not lyipopnlar, and iVirisians have 
taken it. into their heads, or, a.t least, in talking to English- 
men affect to believe, that tho restorat ion of the Empire 
wamld bo very wtIcotiic' to England, and that Englishmen 
would 8-warm round tho now throne, and set a fashion which 
the rest of the world would imitate, and tliua make Paris 
delightfully rich in a Tuomemt. When M. TniKus saw liia 
fall immiiu'iit, ho warruMl tho Duke of Biioai.iE that in 
securing a momentary triumph ho was really paving ilie 
way for the Empire ho detested. Perhaps tho detestation 
of the Duke for tho Kmpiro may have dimini.shcd by this 
time, as there is not a single vice of the Imperial Oovern- 
znont which ho bos not found time to copy ; but, at any 
rata, if ho still drea^ls the Empire, he has, so far as Paris 
goes, every reason to believe in the prophecy of M. Tuieus. 
It is not for a moment to bo supposed that tho destiny of 
France is to bo deterinineil by the nassing wishes of any 
number of suffering Parisians. To estimate the rtud 
chances of tho Empire wo should have to look, not to tho 
state of PttriH only, but to tho staio of the whole of France. 
But what Paris thinks is woiih studying, for Paris has 
always its own importance, and its opinions give more or less 
of a clue to the. state of opinion in Franco generally. 
And, of Paris we think it may be said that, if those who aro 
now perplexed and downcast with uncertainty could but be 
assured that the provisional state of things which niiUkcs 
theiU so miserablo was going before long to end in tho 
restoratiou of tho Empire, they would for tho most part bo 
Dttremcly well satisfied. Under a restored Empire th^ 
would naturally rush once moro into opposLiion, but their 
empty pockets and heavy hearts inspire the thought how 
delightial it would be to have on Empire to oppose. 


THE ASHANTEE WAR. 

T he treaty of last year between England and the 
Netherlands has prodneed for both parties unpalatable 
first-frnita. In ex<-liango for their scttlonieuts on the Gold 
Coast, the Dutch obtaintMl a release from covenants by which 
they weT*e Tcstmined from cxt<auling their possessions in 
tlie Eastem Archipelago. It was probably in eonsec^uenco 
of tho provisions of the treaty that they have? since prose- 
enf 0(1 a qii.anxil with the Sultan of AtCUIN in Siimatin, which 
ha.s rosultcd in a iempomry che<*k. In a move favourable 
si'asDii, after ])rovi(ling the necessary reiiifoiTcnients, the 
Dutch will undoubtedly repair the discomfiture and reassert 
tli(» siiperiority of their arms. In Sumatra, as in Centra! 
Asia, civilized Powers have beciuin? iiTcsistiblc in their 
conilicf.s with birbarians ; nor are the consequeTiC(‘8 of tho 
uiKMpial struggle genemlly subjects for regret. Cnpiaiii 
SiiKRAun 0.snouN indeed regards with alarm the prospect 
of a future war in which the English tnule with C-hiiia will 
bo harassed by cruisers issuing from the port. s of At chin ; 
nor is he miKSured hy the suggestion that llollaiid is 
scarcely likely to 1 h? engaged in war with England. For 
Holland, he says, OtTmany must be .subsi.it nted in specu- 
lating on future events; and it. is impossible to say that 
the greatest Rower on tho Oont inent may not prosecute 
a.mbitious designs to the dctrimoul of England in distant 
sea.s. Happily some of tho steps in tho progress of Germany 
to maintain supremacy in tho East still remain lo he accom- 
plished. Holland has first to annex Atidiiii, and afterwards 
to bo annexed by Germany, befort? some undisco vtTable 
cause of quarrel can bring the CJiina trade within reach of 
a hostile German flcjct, which has yrl to be built. Even if 
tho il.'iiiger were more inmiiiuuit , the (>(‘cuj>atioii of Atcliin 
hy the Dutch cannot bo rcsisti*d without a deliberate 
violation of tlio Trc^aty of 1872. It mny be doubted 
whether, even if the West African settlements had 
not l)C‘cn celled, the English Government would have 
l)e(*n disposed to insist on any technical objection which 
might have been raided to the extension of the Dutch 
tcrritorle.s in tlic lOnstern seas. It has ])ceojno necessary 
to acqm(\scc in the possession hy foreign Stiites of many 
j>t)sitions which might in case of war be used for hostile 
purposes. 

Tho imnsfer of the Dutch sc^ttlerneuis on the Gold 
Coast has also ht'cii followed by a war; arul there is r('ason 
to fear that the town of Klmina, lately under Dutch pro- 
tection, has been burnt, by the English foTV('.s. Tho Fantee.s, 
a cluster of tribes wJio have? long acknowhnlged sojiio kiml 
<»f tilJegiiince to tl)o English riovejrninen^. have Iwf'n 
attacked in superior force? hy their savage* Ashaulce iK’igh- 
boiirs. The defeated F.aiilc(?s Iiavc? taken refuge in the 
EnglLsli settlements ; and it would .;cem that a part of the 
inbabiiaiits of Elmimi sympathized wil h thi? invadei>;. Scmio 
English troops, probably Ijelonging to I’olourod regimenta, 
luive set fire to the town, and have cstai)hKhed them.selvcs 
in the Gastlc. Tho Administrator, wlio is luckily a mili- 
tary man, w'nn at tho date of the lust accounts taking 
measures for tho defenec of the si'ttloiu'ut ; and it may 
be hoped that the? Govorrniant will lo.st? no tinu? in pro- 
viding him with suflicient riMuforcemeuts. A handful of 
marines landed from the ve^>-cls on the const, inflicted a 
defeat on the iiivadijig ormy; hut rheAshaiitees immediately 
mllied so far as to threaten tin attack on Capo \!Joast 
Ca.stle; and it was thought prudent to coii.sult tho boaltb 
of tlic marines by siuiding .ull who could bo spared on 
Isiard their ships. 'J’ho native tdlies of the English 
Government are probably qnito as troublosomo as tho 
onomy, especially ns they are erowTling down to tho 
coast in tlio most unhealthy season. PhilantliropiBtB 
and poacemongers will probably seize? tho occasion of 
tho West African war to denounce tho polity of extend- 
ing or maintaining English dominion in mu?i^^liz(?d 
countries. If Mr. Couden wen? alive, he would prove 
in a lucid pamphlet that the A slum tecs were the mo8t 
injured of maukind, and that English misgoveimment 
was the sole cause of tho iinff)rtttTuite misunderstanding 
between two amiable negro tribes. It is highly probable 
that, blunders may have boon committed; but Imperial 
nations, or nations which Inivo l:)o(*ii Iinporial, must be 
propai'ed from time to time for collisions between their 
depondenta and their noiglibours. In .spite of tho aiin- 
anibitious doct^nes of tho Colonial Office, it will be 
found indispensable to boat off the victorious Ashantoos, and 
to convinco the protected claeis that their safety depends on 
tho maintenance of Enjjflish power. In the meantime 
Mr. Biciuro and his majority in tho House of Commons* 


may profitably inquiro wbdtbor the King of AshawTek cobIA 
laofc he induced to refer the quarrel to arbitration. lie has 
probably complaints to mge with refereneo to runaway i 
slaires which wimld be admiraUy suited for reference to a 
benevolent International Tribunal. 

Tlio Colonial Office has taken the oppoitnniiy of the war 
to publish a correspondence which throws no light on its 
•causes or its probabilities, though it illustrates the oddities 
which are necessarily produced by tho contact lietwecn civi- 
lization and barbarism. It cannot bo said that the sojinty 
contributions made to the discussion, by the Home Goveiiu 
ment indicate tho smallest comprehousion of the whimsical 
difficulties which pcr})lex tho local authorities. Colonial 
Secretaries seem always to hold that embarrassing probloma 
are best solved by the application of cant and commonplace. 
Two years ago it ocenrred to a lew half-educated young 
natives to conslrnci, probably with the aid of some white ad- 
venturer, a new Constitution for a proposed Fanleo Confe- 
deracy ; nor can it bo denied that the pr<nect displayed a cer- 
tain kind of ingenuity. The kings and chiefs wore to foinn a 
Confederacy under the nominal sovereignty of a King, who 
was also Picsident, to be pi'aciically governed by a Ministry 
of men of education, or, in ^.ithcr words, by the authors of 
the Constitution. Tho attention of tho African Solonh to 
material works was shown by an article in tlie Constitution 
providing for tho construction of a certain road “tifteon 
“ feet wide, with good deep gutter.H on each side ” ; and, 
probably on the suggestion of a Wesleyan missionary, com- 
pulsory education was to bo established wherever there 
were Wesleyan schools, lly far the most important article 
provided for the levying of taxes ; and indeed it was afUn*- 
wards suggested by an irreverent English functionary that 
tho sole object of the entire schenio was to impostJ a tax on 
the transit of gooils from tho interior to the coast. Tho 
imposing document was signed with the marks of thirty 
or forty kings or chiefs, most of whom afterwards cither 
disavowed their signatures, or professed their ignorance of 
tho jiatuwi of tho constitutional instrument. Th^ acting 
Administrator of Cape Coast was one of the old-fashioned 
public servants who eomliine with an nnhositatitig dc- 
tcruiination to maintain English authority an instiuc- 
^tivo contempt for negro legislalors and for their sham 
Constitutions. When a deputation brought tho Consti- 
tution under his notice, lie sutrimarily locked tliem up 
on a charge of high treason, and required the only respect- 
able member of the propo.scd Ministry to repudiate his 
‘Complicity with the transaction. The delinquents were 
fioon after released on bail, nor had they Ix-en at any time 
exposed to serious danger; but some of thorn wrote 
indignant letters to a journal called the African Times, 
under variou.s imaginary signatures. Lord Kimukulky 
intimated tliat the acting Administmtor had displayed an 
excess of zeal, and Mr. Pope Heknessey, as his Huperior 
officer, expressed an opinion that tlio Confcdcnxtioii on tlie 
whole deserved encouragemeut. There is much reason lo 
trust the iiidgincnt. of an cxpcrieiutcd public officer who 
doclarod tbat the kings and chiefs would retire from the com- 
bination if they found that it diuiinished their authority. One 
proposal which tlie Colonial Office at once rojectiHl ns impos- 
ing a charge on tho Imperial revenue lind a ])ractical look. 
Tt wnfl recommended tliat tho kings and chiefs should become 
Government officers at modest salarios of 50Z, a ycaj* for the 
kings and 25Z. a year for tho chiefs. Tho jjliin scorns to 
have deserved consideration ; but Ministers in tho present 
day never propose to the House of Commons any expondi- 
turo for BO irrelevant a purpose us the maiutoiuuico of 
Englisli influonco among barbarous tribes. The consti- 
tutionid experiment has now been rudely interrupted by 
the Ashontee invasion, and the English Government mil 
he compelled to assert its supremacy by proving its pro- 
tective power. The Fantccs arc probably susceptible of 
qomo kind of military discipline, wliich may enable them 
under English officers to resist their hereditary enemies. 

^ The etadents who have learned to road and write impor- 
foctiy, and to mimic European phrases, will be relegated to 
their xii^nral insi^uificanct^ till the danger has passed over. 
Africa is not yet ui a condition to bo ruled by talk. 

iinE GOVERNMBITT AND TIIE HOUSE OP COMMONS, 

.VrptHJB i^mtionof the Minletiy does not improve as tho 
X Session i^roac^fi its dose. It » proboble that they 
wiU cany the Judiotl^^ Bill aaid tjhe roviaed Bdnoation Act 
Amendment B{0.; if the. Oohliemtrre peeni hre iss 
«ager to get away bm town a» (He labrnd hf 1^' 


House of Commons seem to be, thw may 
Bating Liability Bill. But the ParlMunentary rogntiiti<»i 
of a Government is often decided by the treafeumut accorded 
to motions they op|)ose. It is the little foxes of tho Session 
that do most to spoil the Ministerial grapes— *tbo divisions 
in which Ministers find themselves oii-y after dayi ae 
during tho past w'eek, with mise’wble majoriliee varying 
from fourteen to four, or see tho Honse of Commons 
pledging itself to some absurdity without having the power 
to prevent it. Jndepeiulent memlxrrs are having a good 
time just now. They may not always succeed in bringing on 
their motions, but if they can bring them on, there is no saying 
how the voting will go. The Oi)position may be away 
dining, the Liberal members may have their own reasons for 
not opposing a crotchet which is supported by some of 
their most inllnontial coiistitucnts, and Aviih a Goveminexit 
deserted in t his way by friends and foes, nothing is too 
wild to gain tho honours of an unexia^cted vitrtory, or at the 
least of a iian'ow defeat. A custom of leaving the Govern- 
ment to take caro of itself is very easily established, and 
there are bo many ways of spending a July evening more 
pleasantly than hanging abimt the llonso of Commons, 
ready to nisli in at tho sound of the division boll, that it is 
no wonder that, wdion it is established, it should bo 
honoured with a very constant obst»rvanc©. Lord Hartino- 
TON lays the main blame of this state of things on tho Op]K>- 
sition. Formerly, he said in his speech at Nottingham, tho 
Opposition has boon content to have two or threii field-days 
on great political questions in the course of the Session, but 
it liiis imt sought to embarrass tho Goveriimetit on eveiy 
night ol‘ tho week. It is very natural that a member 
of a Government which is never allowed to sleep ut its 
post should think this harassing warfare unfair as well 
inconvenient. Cooler obsorvet*© will say that it is for an 
Opposition to dt‘cide what modes of attack will best suit 
its puq^ose, and that it will only Ix) iiiudo more content 
with its selection by the diseovciy that the Governraeut 
dislikes it. A f)(id-day on some gi'cai political question 
is just what an Oppi^sition wants when its object is to turn 
out a Ministry, or to ascertain how' near it can come to 
tuniing it out. But thero uro often periods when it has no 
desire and no power to turn a Ministry out; while, at the 
same time, it is not at ull disposed to lot the shining 
hours go by uniniprovod. If the Oonservativo Jeadora 
chose to speak frankly, their answer to Lord Uahtinotok 
would probably bo soinelhing to this effiHjt: — ^Wo don’t Wont 
to beat you upon any question important enough to givo 
you an oxeuse for resigning or aissolving. The languid 
and disci'Oilited life you arc leading is exactly the life wo 
W’isli you to lead. Every small reverse or narrow victoiy 
lowers ytmr ebaraeUfr in tho country and improves our 
chances in the elections. It is possiblt*, of courBe, that you 
may retrieve your character in some degree if the day of 
dissoluiion is postponed ; bnt the chances are against it, 
and on the wholo.il. is our best policy to wait. I'o weaken 
an cuemy by a sericK of small Biupriscs is as legitimate a 
pait of stniiegy as to w'oi*st him in a. pitched battle. 

No doubt, from a liibcral point of view all this is very 
unsatisfactory. It is exceedingly unlikely that any further 
legislation of much value will be got out ot the present House 
of Commons, and ilicre is no immediate prospect of its toeing 
replaced by a new one. Some advisfTs of tlio Govearn- 
ment make tins state of things a ground for rccommonding 
a dissolution in the autumn. They say with great truth 
that Governmonts rarely grow stronger when Parliament is 
not sitting, and tliat the coming recess will bo employed by 
tho Opposition iii the manufacluro of all kinds of charges, 
which the Government wdll have no opport.nnity of answer- 
ing without a sacrifice of dignity. Tho charge that 
Ministers aro al'niid to face the country, that tlieir own 
memlx^rs are not in all caffes snrt^ of their seats, and that 
oven if they themselves get safe back to Westminster they 
know that tlieir majority will be loft shipwieckod in more 
constituencies than they dare to enlciilate, is far too tolling 
not to bo W'ell w'orkod between this and Februaiy. Thor© 
is no use, it is said, in putting oft* an eril day wlien it will 
only become more evil by postjionemcnt. The boast that the 
feeling of tho country has so changed that a geneml election 
will give the Conservatives a majority lius been so often 
made that to delay putting it to tlie test looks like, or 

J will certainly be said to look like, an admission that it is 
probaMy trne. Wliethop it is true or false, it is time that 
tho experiinont should 1 ^ made. If the Conservatives have 
a majority in the oountiy they camiot too soon have a 
jQiqjority in the Hoose of Oommem, and be saddled with 
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all the difflcnlties and responsiblKtio# whioh tho posw^on 
of a majority ca rrion with it. tf they have not a majority in 
tbo country, tlio basok\s«ncsrt of tho claini they have set up 
cannot be too soon denjonstmted. Under these ci ream* 
stances, for a Lilierol Mitiistry to put off a dissolution is to 
show that it fours its fate totJ much, or is conscious that its 
deserts ure small. 

There is great force in this reasoning, and If the Oovern- 
ment were really patting off a dissolutii)n, it wo\ild be alto* 
gfcthcr conclusive. The assertion that tho Conservatives will 
have a niajoxity in the nes:t Pu vliamoiit may or may not Ikj a 
gross oxaggerutinn, hut it has been so coTistautly made and so 
generally accepted that, until tho elections are over and tho 
gress results counted up, it is of littUs use to eoni.radIct it-. 
If there is one thing more than um>tlior which is (*ah*ul.itcd 
to make it turn out. tiTU^, it is any indieulion the ]»art 
of tho Ministry that tliey are afmid of findiTtg it tmo. 
The Conservativos are pi-rfoctly awMvo <if this, and tho 
favonrito su>jjf?ct of theii* newspapers just now is the 
miserable position of a Government w]ii<!h longs for a 
dissolution, but dan? not pi’ovoktJ it. for fVar of tlint wliicli 
comes after diKKohiiion. But those friends <»f tlie Govtirn. 
xneni who advise a general rh‘ction in the autiiinu seem to 
leave one thing out of siglit. 'J'htjrc in ust bo Konu* caiLso 
assigned for a disHoliition, and tlio consideration wiiicli a 
Minister owes to his follo\vci*s demamlH iimb this cause 
should bo a sutlicicnt. one. A general ejection means 
a gjmt deal of loss and inconvenience to nuiny Liberal 
members, and unless iJie Govcrnincnt litis been ck-sciieil 
u])on some xualter irnporbuit enough to be fairly made a 
Cahiuct (picstioii, tho victims would havo a right to ask 
thoir loader why they were sent about tlieir biisiuess at 
least a year carl ior tliau need be. Since you took ufHco 
again, they might say, wo have siip[»orted you v henever 
our support was rt'aily ni*eded; we havti helped you to 
carry the JndicatniH* Hill, we have helpecl you to caiTj^ 
the Bating Liahiliiy Bill, and if \v(i have not helped yon to 
t^ai’ry other Bills, it was bccmiso you deprived us of tho op- 
portnnity of doing so by declining to promed wllli them. 
Granting that some of ns wore cureless .il)<.»ut ultemliug | 
what seemed like nniinporlaiit tlivisioir. , von will not 
pretuud thut you have dissoJvisl bocam^e ym wert' beaten 
on the elaitUH of tho Irish (hvil Scu'vsnts, or on Mr. 
Richarp^S dream about international arbitration. At any 
rate, if yon meant to give an ai’titieiaJ impniUnice to thtvso 
trumpery motiouB, yon ought lubuve tol<l us so beforehand. 
Wo acknowltxlgo that wc have not always been us assiduous 
in oin* attendaijco as wc might liavo liecn, but to di.s.s«»lvo on 
Ruch a tiifling gi-ound as this would be like expelling a boy 
from school because be has oiu'o or twicu been caught out 
of hounds. The Liberats who coun.scl an immediate diss«i, 
Intion are bound to give some answer to this nppeal, and 
tts regards a dissolnlion in th(^ autumn, it seems to 
admit of none. An appeal to tin? country im^ilies ii 
previous defeat upon some c^uestitin by whicli the Govern- 
ment is prejiavcil to stand or lull. If tho Frisli IsiLly 
had accepted the ITnivei-sity Bill, that would have been 
a question of sulUcient dignity to go U» the country on, 
but its rejection by tlie pK))>lo whom it was designed to 
bouoiit made it impusHldc for the Government io persevere 
with it any longer. 8iucc Unit t ime no simiha* issue luia 
boon raised, and a. Govornmeut sljungely and uncxpcelodly 
deibated on tho principal measure of the Ses.sioii can 
hardly bo at oneo prepared with a sccoiul equally pro- 
vocative in iU charecte.r. But ihc argument against a 
diHSoluiiou which is good now will not Imj good after the 
rcccSB, It is tho duty of the Ministry to ascertain wiicther 
they arc strung by acting as though tliey were .strong. 
They may be tempted, in constnudiug tlicir progruiunic for 
next Session, to think only of Avliat is likely to pass easily. 
If they yield to this temptation, they will fairly lay thein- 
selves ofK»u to theeluirgo of wishing to put otl'ii dis-solutuni 
to tho latest ^lossible moment. 'I’he pro|)in* cioui-so for them 
to pursue will he to bring forward precisidy the measures 
which tlioy would have brought forward if they liad never 
known defeat, and to ]u‘uas them on with all tho energy of 
former yen.w. If the I louse of Com mons is BtiU ready to 
atipport their jH»licy, it will be clear that the diHorgainzution 
of tho Liberal party was only a passing aibxiont. If tho 
HotViO of Commons i.s not ready to support thoir policy, 
they will havo tho greund for dissolution which is now 
wanting* Ifither way, the early weeks of next l:>fiasioii will 
end tho doxnbraLvQing unciTbuiuty in which the. Gorernment 
is now placed* _ 


TUK PERSIAN CONOESaiON* 

T he Shah came her^ or. was. snppeeedL to eoxne^ for 
bnsineBB as well as pleasure^ and now that the hour of 
ploasai*e is over, and has Duen so BUOosBsftih it ianatvnd to 
inquire how the business {lart of his v;isit has been getting 
on. Ue has, so to speak, conceded himnelf to Bmon 
liRU-iKU, and the question is whether hia TLsit has im-. 
proved the ehaiieos. of his couoossion becoming a nselh)^ 
prolitablo, and pract icable aiTang(»mont. AceortUngly, Lord 
Caunarvo.n miked Lord GuAWviri.K on Monday n^ht what 
had boon tbo lino adopted by the Qovorameut with regi^ 
to tho Persian concession, and intimated that, if the policy 
of the Foreign Ofileo was a8 spirited as it onght to be, the 
cimueo of doing .miiuothiiig bold and striking as, agabst 
Uiissiii would not have Ixjon lost. Lord Granville replied 
that he hfvd done all ho could prepoi’ly do, and that be 
had done no mon*. lie liad allowed tlw SllAH and Baron 
JlKi'Tiiit ami ovciy one concenied to know tliat the British 
Government would rcjoict? at learning that Persia poBsessed 
rtiilnjads, canals, a flourishing revenue, and a thriving popu* 
lation ; but the commercial speculation of Baren Ueuter was 
one w hich must .^iund or fall on its own nierits. What more 
could Jjoed GRANVii.f.K havo done without oxcitiiig false 
hopes and placing Kiigland in a false position? Lord 
Cakn'auvon urged tliat, if Kngland did not take up the Per- 
sian eoTU!essu»n, Bussia would, and tJiat Russia would I’Ofllly 
work ihe concession with money found in London. This 
c;ould only ha])pon if llio linssian Govewment borrowed the 
money ; for, idiotic as English investors olten are, they would 
aciircely l )0 likc'ly to ontrust their capital io pnvate Hnssian 
Companic'S, looking for dividendH Bolely to profits made in 
Pt'rsiu. 'Pho iruo way for Kngland to prevent the Russian 
Goverinncut working tho concession is obviously to find or 
giiarimteo tho cash rt ‘quirts I for the vast enterprises of 
IWon J^EiTTKii. We might no doubt havo treated Baron 
lUnrrru as a hi*ok('r, and bought Persia of liim. But what- 
<wer the ItusHian Government may do, wo certainly Bholl do 
iioihing (»f (ho sort. Lonl (/AUNAUYon did not suggest it,, 
auil no English slalesman would dream of England 
spending a farthing, r>r gnaranteoi ng a faiihing, of 
momy in iild of entciprise in Ikuwa. But between 
doing evcr^dliing and doing nothing there might bo, it 
was imngim*d by Lord CaKxNAIIVon, some w\'iy found. 
England might con nienance and give its morel support io 
the Pci’siaii coiu‘essiou. Lord Guanmlle very properly 
saitl (hat a Government could not r^’uiain for ever in tho 
rc'giou of vague langiiago. it must do something positive, 
or engage that in certain events something positive should 
be clone, othorwiso it Avould l>o subjoeting itself to nn- 
c'crtaiii ;ind liu/.ardous liabilities. Now Baron Rkutbr liad 
asked for something positive, lie wanted a support which 
would have been a most ettbetivo «up]X)i't. What he asked 
tho Government to give him was i.ot cash or a guarantee, 
but an eugsgement that tliey would see that tho Shah and 
hi.s Hucceflftors ciin*ii*d out (he undertakings of the Persian 
Mouarchy under the concession. This would have been 
a cdianning anningemcnt for Baron RErTF.K. If he did not 
get ill his levcnnes regularly ; if ho did not get hold of hia 
bn-c'sts and his mines on as grand a scale as ho desired; if 
his railways wtfre interrupted ; if tho J^orsian gnaronteed 
iiitert'st was in :irrear, England was to interfere, and 
make tho wrong her own. The Shah would he reminded 
of the ironclads lio had admired so much nt Portsmouth, 
and tho recollection would bo enough probably to persnade 
him that Baron Uki 'IEr’s felling and digging must be 
allowed to go cm comfortably and without any hindrance. 

Lord GKANvrr.Li: justly ridiculed tho notion of PJngland 
coniiiig under Juiy such engagement, and ho pointod out 
that, among oilier objections, there was the insnperablo one 
that, in fuiriu'SH io tho SiiAir, if wo insist on his fulfilling 
his part of t;ho undertaking, wo ought to insist thob thw 
conccs.sioTinaire fulMIled his, and promise that every work 
should bt‘ honestly and preqierly cxocnted. Tliore is no need 
of arguing againsttbe proposal tliat England should accept 
such u respoiisihiUiy, for no English statesman 'would think 
of niskhig Parlianient to sauotion its accoptaiico. Nor is it 
only hhiglaud that is to be thought ofc The spociiil oiiject 
to bf‘ attained by thifl stren^ inierferenco in Persian affairs 
is .'?aid to l>o the defence of India, and England has always 
gone on the principle tliat India must bear tho coat df. 
its own defence *, and it is on the natives of Indif that V 
ihe cost of perpetually looking up Baron Rf^tter and the 
SSHAii,.iiJxd keemng each party to hifli^rgam, would pro- 
pcriy fall. India can just, and onty jusfe^* pay its wiij,y as 
things are at prosout, and the whole nnaiu^ Bgratemot* India. 
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would be paralysed if auy siich vague and onormous 
Eabiiy^ wejpe incurred. Lord QuANViijiiB bad really no 
choice in the matter* and could say notliing more than that 
Baron Kkuxru’s concosBion was a purely tximmerciii] aflair, 
which must be treated exactly as any similar alFuir woujd 
bo treated, whatever might bo the pai't of the globe where 
the scene of operations was to be, ‘ Nor was it possihlo for 
Lord OuAiiViij.E to Ml to observe that this particular com- 
mercial aftair ia of a peculiar kind, and its peon Hari ties aro 
ouch as to inspire the Foreign Oflice with an extra amonnt 
of caution. In, the tii'st place, Haron Keutrb appeals to 
Bnglish capitalists for an cuonnous sum. Capitalists must 
judge for theiuBclvos,and if they like to put money in Persian 
railways they are free to do so. Hut the Foreign Office, 
without penjsiiading ov ilissnuding any one, may natundly liiid 
in what it knows of I’orsia considenible irasoii fur taking 
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care that, if capitalists inako a loss, at any rate they shall not 
bb able to say tliut tbo Oovernnienl niislcii them by seeming 
to speak of tlio enterprise as a hopeful one. Lord Stajj^lky 
of Aldorley, who followed Ijord Calnakvox, said that, iiihis 
opinion, it woukl bo wrong to neglect this oppf»rtunity of 
promoting railways in Pci-siii ; fur though milwaj’s would 
jiay better in Chiim, lw(^a use it Avas more populous, Forsia 
laid just been devastatiHl by fiimiuo. This cortfiiidy puts 
the enterpria(% in nn iut-erosting liglif). Pc^rsia is tt» have 
railways, not bocause it has a population to support them, 
but because it 1ms not. Tbi* eontj*ibution of capital becomes 
an ac^t of ^raei’itorious cliarity, and wo had better liavo a 
1 Wsian Concession Sunday at once. In tho next plar^e, the 
Foreign Office has Persia itself to think of, and Jiord Gran- 
ville ha<l forced on his iiotico tho extraordinaiy position 
which tho reigning Persian Monaix'h would occupy if this 
concession wctc oariied out. Ah Lord Caunauvon liiin- 
flelf said, tho whohi thing Avaa mom like a pussago in 
tho Arahinn Nitj/dn than anything in real life. But 
tho Foreign Office has to look at real life, and if tho 
SuATi chooses to behave as if be w'cro a Prince in a 
fairy tale, sonsiblo men may appriliend that ho will 
place himself or some of his successors in a position 
of extreme embarrasamorit, from which the only mode of 
esca])e will be to have recourse to some act abrogating the 
concession as wild and despotic as that by Avhich it has been 
constituted. 

If the Shafi has been deceived by tbo reception he met 
with in England, and thinks that we Avero in point of tact 
humbugging him with our revioAVS and bainpiets if we did 
not mean to take up his concession, wo aro sorry for the 
njistako. Tho English jieuple, wo lielieve, had no thought 
whatever except that of entertaining thc'msclvcs, and 
foUoAving a fashion almost accidentally sot. But if ho was 
much under tho influence of persons wJioso minds move , 
in tho cloudy region of moral support, ho may huAre 
been led to form ex[H?ctations which cannot be realized, ' 
and may feel some mbrtification at finding tliat England 
is not going to do anything definite to help him. ; 
Lord G'BAKviLTiE says that, to tho best of bis beliei!^ 
nothing of tlio sort has happened, and that the 8 hau 
is perfectly satisfiinl with his English visit. Wo will hope 
that Uiis is so ; but at ai^ rate it fortunately happens 
two events have lately taken place which may calm hia 
mind as to the peculiar siguifiouiico of his rcceptLoii. here. 
Tho first of these is his reception at Paris, The French 
avowedly have no interest whatever in Persia, and yet ho 
has seen at Paris admiring crowds. He has witnessed tho 
magnificence of the capital displayed to receive him, he 
has bion stared at, ho has had ban cruets and ffitea Avithout 
end hold in his honour, and he has enjoyed tho unparalloled 
luck of hitting on a day for his visit to tho French iVsscmbly 
wlm thoro was what tho papers call a calm sitting. Surely 
this is enough to convince liim that Western cities, without 
any secret political or commercial purposes, are capaWo of 
working themselves into a state of offer vescenoe merely 
for the sake of haAnng a bit of fun, and Uiat the arrival of 
an Oriental in diamonds is enough to start amusement 
among people determined to bo amused. In the next 
places no Avill have learnt since ho left England tho annouiice- 
or rumour of the Duke of Ejwniutrge’s marriage with 
a Rusu^ P^cess. Tho alliance of our Boyal Family with; 
wi of Kussia may not have much political significance, but 
it has M much m fh© reception of the Shah here cun have. 
^ Vifflfc to :fegland wia sot bo withost malts. A 
kindly bbn asd as intereat in Penia hove, 

sprung up hoiiram he will have learnt somothiiig rf thus 
power Mid rcBotmsea ^ ^ towteew of India. Ifa-rwy 
graTO be to ibbgw bakatam dBMala axA’ 


Enj^and, ho-would be gnulod, not by a ooto^MW^W artbiaaia 
of the grandeur and coniiality of hte recepit^^ fit St* * 
burg and at Loudon, but by cohsidemtions W id /Wnich 
nation could most befriend or hurt him. If tao Iftidh cr&is 
amves, bo will uabmiUy have more fkvtyurabt© santiui^te 
towYirdsEnglaiul than if ho had not been here ; and, if ^ bad 
any great Avrong to endure at tho hands of Ba8sia> wa 
should lx* more inclined to resent it than if wo had never 
seen him. In the same Avay tho connexion of tho Iloyal 
Faniiliiss Avill nalurally lead to au exchange of friondly acts 
and eoiirtoiiies boiwtxm Ilussia and England, and will make 
both eountrie.s les-s likely to niagiiify swiall dangers ot* small 
uffi*uiit4$. In a grave ci’isiH, ii' we thought India in dongOl*, 
or if tho old Turkish (piostiuti ilimiteucd to assume a 
form hostile to our real and permanent intoivsts, we should 
cipmlly go to Avar witli Itussia whether tho Duke of EdIN- 
liiruuu was married to a Bussiaii Princoas or not. Still 
tho marriago woukl do something Ia) prevent such a war ; 
and 80 iHsrliajift hereafter will tho visit of the Cv.SAUEWlTCH, 
AA'hen Englishmen have had time to forgot tho SUaK a 
little and to call to mind tlio kind fooling towards this 
country Avhioh tho heir of UiiKsia has taken every oppor- 
tunity to cx])resH, and tho calmness Avith which ho has 
Hoen himself e(‘li[>sed by tho Sovereign of a tiny Aaiatio 
kingilom, and tlio uclA’-cnt of tins Sovereign used as an 
oecfision of TnanifoBting an extreme dread and distrust of 
Un ssiati policy in the East. 


Tim FRENCH COMMIORGIAL TREATY, 
fTlHKEngUsli Govenmieni will shortly bo asked to renew 
JL for a bniilcd timo tho FrtAiich Commercial Treaty of 
i860; Sind thiTo will probably \yo little hesitation in 
ticeeding to the reipiest, with or without conditions. The 
Govornmeiit of Marshal MacMahon is liappily relieved from 
tho ni‘cessit.y of humouring the stmuge economic prejudices 
of M. Thikrs. Tho coimtry and the majority of tho 
Assembly had already boeu inclined to a more libcxal 
policy ; and fdmost all }>arties W'ill Avelcomo the opportunity 
of escaping from a complication of recent cmbairassmcmts. 
When tho English Government, after long hesitation, 
agreexl to form a new Commercial Troaby, M, Tuiebs 
fipphoii to the I’owoi's which have unexpii'od treaties witb 
France to concur in anticipating tho term for which they 
still remain in force. Tho request was in every case tnA 
by a courteous rofusnJ, so that it became impossibie fiir tlio 
French Goveimmcnt to impose the la.xc8 which . had fur- 
nished a inof ivo for commencing tho return to a protective 
i^'Stem. The tax on raw maloidals priuluced on ucterly 
insignificant contribution to the revenue, and the only 
result of a laborious negotiation atus to place a wanton 
impediiueut im tho way of conimenual intercourso with 
Enghind. It may now bo considered fortunato that 
Lord GiUKviLLk and his colkuignes carried condfiation 
almost to . an extreme. It was understood that thoro 
had been sbmo difference of opinion in the English Cabmet, 
and it was only after a delay which indicated a wholesome 
indiffereOTo to the Commercial T'rcaty that tho question of 
modification was finally cnteiiaiued. A stern refusal of 
ooiicession, though ii might have been consistent with the 
orthodox economic doct^no, Avonld havo furnished M. 
Thibhs ^th an excuse for tho failure of his policy, and it 
would certainly havo caused irritation in Franco. The 
effect of tho agreement to form a new treaty was to make 
the FYeiith Government oxcliLsivoly responsiblo fbr all the 
difficulties which have since occurred. M. Chevalibu and 
other ardent advocates of Frct^-trade complained that tho 
English Goten;mout vras losing the opportunity of giving 
the French a usetnl lesson in economic science, but the in- 
struction whicli is derived from practical ex|)oricnce is 
generally tho most impressive and tho most lasting. No 
national jealousy has disturbed tho gradual conversion to 
sound doctrines of tho kirgo paH of tho French community 
which has hitherto wavered bclAvecn the opposite systems. 

It' is ^ow generally admitted that commercial treaties 
aro only dofonsiblo as pr<5visjonal arrangements whiJo one 
or both of the {larties are passing through an experimoiitiiJ 
.process of education. Tho Treaty of i86o was a coii- 
trivanoe by which NAroi[,EON HI. supph’ed one of tiio few 
dofeifts in tho Imperial prorogativo. At that time, not- 
withstauilkig tho general dociBty of the Ixgislatiro Body, 
even tho power of tho Oovowimont would nave been • in* 
•iijffidezitto palNia liband.tariiFj and the Ebipbbob could 
citly las enlighteoffd pnrposo hy 
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embodying his innovjttionfl in a treaty. 'A fiqtitious con- 
tract w/is accordingly luado, by which ISnglnnd, in rotur^ 
for a rodneiion of French Cnstoms duiioB, nilected to make 
corresponding fiacrihees, which wore, in additional 

l)en(difcs to horsolf. The consumer was, ac«x)rdiiig to tho 
oirl fashion, treated os a public enemy, or, at the l)CRi, as a 
mere dependent on the It was agreed that 

cliox't sboiiki become chenptT in England, as a Hct-oflT 
against the incroastjtl cheapness of cotton yarns in 
Franco. Mr. COBDRiH was perhaps liable to tho charge 
of not having driven, for the ml vantage of both countries, 
a snlficicntly hard bargain ; but. ho felt unbounded 
coniidenco in tho proselytizing ([ualitics of Frce-tmde as 
soon 03 it was tested in practice. II is judgment, although 
it was too sanguine, has been to a ccHain cxUmt justified by 
the result. Before the fall of the Empire, indeed, the 
Opposition, under the guidance of iNf, Tiubiis, had obhuned 
fixnh the Government a kind of proruiso that tho 'fmaty 
should bo denounced and rcixiotlellcd at tho expiration of 
tho appointed time. On the acecissiou of M. 'Fiukiis to 
power, the Protectionist j)art3'^ sccnunl to have become 
dominant; but after «dl tluj Kreiicli nation is now coutcnt.ed 
with the partial liberality’ ef the Treaty of i860, 'fho 
duties on almost all Ihiglisli prodnct.s arc unreasonably 
high, but there is no longer, even on the ]>art of M. ^I'itikbs, 
any demand for prohibition. Ic may 1 m 3 a.ssumcd that tho 
suppoHers of tho treaty confine their aftention to the French 
tariff', for it is well undiT'itcKHl in France, us well as in 
England, that there is no question of irn'roasiiig Cnsknns 
duties in EngluniL Traders aiv prolnibly beginning to 
understand that tho encouragement of imjiorts tends to 
increase tho deniand for exported commodities. 

The chief oversight committed by Mr. Conm:N has been 
corrected in tho treaty lately concluded; and it will bo 
projKT in any impending negotiation to secure the continu- 
luiGO of a concession which was considered cquiUible by M. 
Tuikus himself. The most-favoiirod- nation clause was only 
ono of the articles of the 'rrcfd)’ of i860, and consexpientlv 
it lapsed 'with the instrurru'ut iit wLieli it wii.s conUtiiecl. 
But for the pf txcjat-^ 

other countries, it would have Imjcu impossible 
•for trie French Government lo impciso a distinctive duty (»u 
English vessels ; and the lx.*nciitof the tjvatics with Conti- 
jicntal States would have Ix'cji secured to England. By tlie 
treaty now in force tlio right to pro lit by concessions made 
to other nations is made independent of the continuance of i 
the special arrangement ; and a partial exception which wtus | 
allowed by tho Englisli negotiators to remain in tlie ti*eaty | 
is in itseif a recognition of tho principle of equality. Jt 
is probable that hcrcalher most- favoured -nation clanse.s 
will be inoperative or unnecessary. Tho barbarous 
practice of higgling foi* .special immunities is becoming 
obsolete, and the equality which has bccu hitherto secured 
by covenants may become a jiavt of the common law of 
nations. Commercial treaties also will disappear as soon 
83 the simple truth that buying i.s correlative with soiling has 
boon univerHally acci'plod. In the meantime, tho ])rovi.sioTis 
of commercial treaties ought to bo just and reasouablo ; and 
if tho English Goverumeut is willing to accommodate a 
friendly neighbour by eonehiding an unueec.ssary bargain, 
the perpetuity of a right to the trciituient accorded to tho 
most favoured nation may well bo a. condition of the tivuty, 
Tho delusion that English manufacturers or rncrcdiants 
attach great importance to I ho Timty of i860 has happily 
been disixdlcd. Tho French Govei unieut , though it abandons 
the attitude assumed by M. Thiers, is still asking rather 
than granting a favour; and companitivo indiflerenco to the 
success of a negotiatiiui affords u legitimate ndvantago to a 
diplomatist. It may lx; jircsumcd tliat, even in default of a 
treaty, tho kVench Government would recommend to the 
Assembly tho tariff' of 18O0. 

Tho proposed renewal of I he traaly forf.nuattdy nj>plics 
only to a limited period. Tho latest of tho Coutinental 
treaties with France will expira in 1876, and the French 
Oov^inent naturally desires that tho whole question of 
coxumercial policy shall Ikj considered at a time when legis- 
lation wiD be unfottcrad by obligation to foreign States. Eo 
objection will be raised on the pari of England to a cc>n- 
iinnanoe for three years of rostrictions which liave been 
endured with patience since the first conclusion of tho 
traaty ; but it would l)0 undesirable to ])cvnetnate engage- 
ments which, in theory at least, hamper tne independent 
action of ]?arUanient, Although tho best economists are 
opposed to the plan of levying an export duty on coal, much 
dusatisfaction might arisen in a time of scarcity and dearth, 


if a popular moatsure wpi^ 
foreim States bad a rig&t to 
taxed 8n|tply. The antipatby ,oS tha td!-' 

freedom of trade has boeti ancgrttvatod . 

of the Home Governintmt to a veto 'iqM;tn;,tnii«ohi0Wxus 
legislation; and althougfi^.tho feitisight of thp 
Napoi.eon has, on the whole, beeh justifieci, 'th^ pdier 
attacks on tho Commercial Treaty Wore regarded in 
83 laudablo protests against absolute goveirument* ^ tjSliiexi 
tho siiuplo }u*iriciploH of exebango shall, have been at somo 
future penod universally admitteii, it will roijuire some 
i‘ftbrt of thought to understand why commorcial treaties 
should ever have been deemed nocossjiry or usofwh During 
tho negotiations of tho last two yeai'S the French Govern- 
ment woKj often reminded that no treaty was needed to 
liicilitiito the adoption of any tariff which might bo thought 
most exp(*dient; but M. Thiers, perhaps in tho hope of 
providing himself with arguments in his negotiations with 
other States, alwaj'^s attached great importance to tho object 
of obtaining tho con .sent of England to increased huraens 
on triufe. It is pos.siblo that iu 1876 tho French Govern- 
nient of the day may a[>pre(Mato the advantage of reserving to 
itself absolute liberty, and that it may also bo disposed 
rather to reduce than to incix^ase tho present tariff’. I'u 
England tho hq)so (>f a few will perha|)B give addi- 
tional w(‘iglit. to the misouH which have lately lioen urged 
agaiiLst tho whole system of commercial treaties. There ia 
a ce rtain u>»surdity in t.ht? assumption that the dnninution 
of taxes paid in England is a concession in favour of 
France or of any other exporting country ; but in this, as 
in other cases, fictions are sometamea found convenient. 


THE OALLAN SCHOOLS. 

M r. O'KI'iEPFE ha.s gained what may by coiu’tesy bo 
called a. victory, anil tbc Irish Board of Eilucation has 
been funiisbed with u new nile of action. }lithm*to the Board 
lias been aci^ustoinod to lunnove an ecclesiastical manager 
pn receiving from bis ecclc.siasti(?al superior a irertifioate of 
Ids sU(jpcnsion. Lord I ! Ain ino pon’s letter admits that the 
ordliiajy iiraetiec* of tho (k>mmi.ssioners “would have been 
“broken by the contiii nance of Mr. O’Kkeffe as tho 
“ recognized manager of the Cal Jan School,’* but impli<\s 
tiiat thci inconveniences arising from this prnctieo in Mr. 
O’Keeffk's cast‘ bave been great enough to necessitate some 
change. Lord Hartinoton attributes theso inconvenioncen 
to the “ uiifurtunato diviKioii of opinion among the Com- 
missioners,*' and he thinks that tliis dilVerenco of opinion 
would have lieen avoided “if some dcliuito course of pro- 
“ccoding had licen pre.scribed by riie rules.'* On neither 
point does Jionl llAKTiNtiTON quite get to tho bottom of tho 
matter. It is true that the division of opinion among tlu^ 
CoinTiiissioners supplied Mr. O'KiOEFFn’s friends in Parlia- 
ment with an ndilitional urguinont, but there is nothing to 
show that Huy would not equally have brought tho 
que.stion forwiu’d If the Commi.ssiouers hadbetm unanimous. 

If the removfd of Mr. O'Kfkffr from the managership of tho 
Callan schools was an act of injusHc(\ its character would not 
have b<H!U altcr(.*d by the circumstance that it was an injusiieo 
commii.ted by all the Commissioners. The wrong, if wrong 
it was, lay in the fact of his deprivation, not in the fiict that 
it was inflicted by a Board divided against itself. Nor is 
it easy to sec how tlic new rule suggested by the Govern- 
ment, and aiiecpted by the (?ominis..sionors, would have 
servi’d to prevent the division of opinion which 4[jor(l 
Haktinoton laments. It inve.sts the Oommissionors Avith 
tlie power of withdrawing the recognition of a patron 
or local manager, “ if it shall appear to them that tho 
“ educational interests of the district reijuiro it. But such 
“ recognition will not b(j withdrawn without an investiga- 
“ tion into tho above matt<?rs, held after due notice to 
“ tho paf rou or local manager, and to all parties concorniHl.’* 
If this rule Imd been in operation at tho time of Mr. 
O’Keeffe's suspcn.sion, tho course of tho proceedings w'Dald 
have boon this. Tho Roniuti Catholic Bishop or Ossouv 
would have iuforruod tho Commissioners of the fact of 
Mr. O’Kkrffe's suspension, and would have pleaded that 
the educational interests of Callan required his rcmoAyJ 
from tho managership of tho parish schools. Thok 
Commissioners would thereupon havo given duo noHoc to ) 
Mr. O'Kkeffr, to tho Bishop, and to Mr. 
parishioners that they intended to hold ift mvestigatioii 
with the view of ascertaining whether the eduoatioxtol in- 
terests of the district did or did not require his rotnoval. 
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O’KjpEfWB , iKMLi^ have and 

^ l im li^ inisimsian %imt, tho KAop wuld 
iMt^appeaied and tha^ tihe jusiioe or ixyuai^ice ot 

tha Gommisstitmers Was no a&ir ot National Board, 
and the parishionots ^onkl have appeared and taken the 
aide of Mr. O’Kgbffb pr of the Bishop, aa their ftwlings in 
tho xQ'atwf* prompted them. Wliet is there in this “ delinito 
** coarse of proceeding that eoinld have had the eifoet 
of avoiding ^e “ unfortunato division ot‘ opinion which 
** has occurred among tho Comraiasionors ** ? A majority 
iv*ou!d probably have held that the educational intoreata 
of the district required that the mani^or of tho pariah 
schools, l)ciiog a pricat, should bo recognized as such by hia 
bishop. A minority would prolmbly have held that Mi\ 
O’Keekkt! had been improperly auapendod, and would have 
denied that the edncaiiontil iiitercata of the district could bo 
served by exhibiting tho Board as an accomplice in an act 
of tyranny. In the end the division of opinion among the 
Commissioners would pwbably have been pretty much 
wliat it has been, and Mr. O’Keeffk would have lieen i*e- 
nioved from tho inanitgership by tho majority in the teeth 
of a protesting minority. 

As Mr. GiJiDSTONE has in effect prorniwed that the rule 
shall have a rotnispcctive effect in Mr. O'IIemffe’s cose, and 
ns it is very unlikely that Mr. O’Kekffb will let an occasion 
slip of defending his cause bofoi*e anybody who can be com- 
pelled to hoar him, this imaginary process will soon 
IxK^ome an actual fact. The Comniissionci*s had no 
choice but to accept the rule tendered them by 
tho Oovemmont, but they are to bo sincerely coin- 
Tiiisorated or. tho pmspoct which lies before them. The 
principle underlying their former practice was definite and 
intelligible. As soon as a clerical manager got into trouble 
with his oocloaiasiical superior tho Commissioners wiishcd 
their hands of him. [n future they wHIIh* allowed to wash 
their hands of him only when the educational inteTt‘KtH of 
tho district reqnii'o it. It is clear that, if tho Na.ti<iua1 
Board assumes that tho educational interests of tho dis<.ric*t 
require iuall cases that a suspended priest shall be removed 
from the manogershij), the real object of the new rule — if 
indeed it can bo said to have any objeei Ix'yoiul making 
things pleasant with Mr. Bouverik — will not be attained 
For wl practical purposes tho fact of Mr. O’Kkeffk’s sus- 
pension had Imcii as complotoly asceriained by tlio (k)m. 
missioners as though they had been inve^stignting tho affair 
for a twelvemonth. (Jonscquontly a rule prc'scribing in- 
vestigation in tho educational interests of tlm district mnst 
moan an invi?stigation of some sort into the merits of tho 
ease, and on wh?it principles such an inv(»stjgatioTi is to be 
condnetod is one which may w ell puzzle the best intentioned 
Board. 

Mr. O’Kkefff.’s letter in the 2' Imps of Wednesday dis- 
closes some, though only some, of tho qntwtioiis wliich tlu' 
Commissioners will havet-o decide under (he new rule. Mr. 
O'Keeffe will ask tlie J^oard to dedans the sentence of 
susf^ension canonictally invalid, on tlie gniund that Cardinal 
CcLLEN was Ids accuser as wx'll as his judge, and also on 
the ground that it was pronouncc<l without trial. In the 
event of their rejecting b^dh these pleas, tho Commissioners 
will further have to consider whether tho Papal Rescript 
under which Cardinal Cullen a(!ted was legal in Ireland. 
If the Board, rejec*ting tho authority of the Chief Justice, 
accepts the liescript as constituting a sufficient authority to 
the Cardinal to try the case, Uio next step will bo to inquire 
wbethor tho trial was fairly conducted, and especially 
whether any proceeding which is confessedly (\r wftynofitd 
conscienUd can bo j*c*garded as a fair trial. This is a very 
pretty bundle of issuijs to set before a Court no mcmlier of 
which is necessarily fin export either in canon, or 
civil, or English law. But, supposing tliat all these difli- 
ouities have been surmounted, and that the Board have 
pronounced Mr. O'Keeffe’s Biispcusion invalid, there 
remains the question us to what is rcijuired for the 
edutiational interests of tho district. If Mr. O’Keeffe 
is retmnod as manager because Cardinal Cullen bos passed 
m unjust sentonoo on him, and tho schools are iheixmpon 
doserM, can the Commissioners be said to be consulting 
ediMhcnal intwsts of Callan ? Perhaps the retention 
OT Mr. O KREvra wiU not have this effect, as ho is said to 
be pi^to With bis parishioners j but it most not bo 
assumed ^at the Jximhioners will always take the side of 
a susp^d^ {^i0st lug , bishop^ and what is to 

done d tJi^danotF It 

^noitKHial mten^ the be bett^promoted 

by the ^eckede of ^e betmea a po^rapifhl 


Cardiwil end elowly priest then, bjr 

which, .would merely have kept tho setiodte\f«iI. 

not at this moment pre|WM to demy the trutli of tms 

position; but it is aevertbeless to be rcmemhfnf^.^ 

Kaiional Board luuT bc;eu established to set} tbah 

are taught to I'cad, write, and cipher, rathor than to ixifiise 

principles of morality into their parents, and that empty 

schools do not conduce to the former end, however they 

may serve the latter. 

The difficulties of the subject will not bo quite over even 
when tlio Commissioners have made their choice between the 
several claims of rudimentary kno>f ledge and the higher 
morality. It is quite conmjivablo iliat the educational 
i intc^rests of the district may point in one direction and: tho 
! educational inieivsts of tho country in another. In this very 
I case tho restoration of ^Ir. O’Keeffe to the managership 
I may fill the Callan schools, and empty tho schools in other 
1 places. Supposing that, in consequence of this step, the 
j Itoiiinn Catholic bishoiis withdraw their recognition from tho 
National Schools, and that a large number, perhaps a major- 
ity, of Roman Catholic parents thereupon remove their chiU 
dren, and either let them go witliout instruction or send 
iltem to somo inferior scdiool set up in a hurry to meet an 
unforcsien demand, wdll this Ixt a rc^snlt favourable to the 
ofiiicational intei*of»ts of J rebind ? Some ]>orsons will say that 
it is better for children to rctcetve no education at all than to 
receive it in schools in wliich Papal rescripts are rocomised 
and acted on. This argument altogether ignores the ^ory 
whicli Protestants are usually fond of maintaiiiiiig, that 
secular know lodge is the one thing needful ibrthe enlighten- 
ment of Kouian Catholics, ivhile it also ignores the fii^ that 
tho choice in a many eases will lie not between schools 
which recognize Papal rescripts and no school at all, but 
between schools whicli recognize Papal rescripts so far as 
tlioy operate to di8(|ualify a particular maiiuger and schools 
which make tho Papal authcu'ity tho foundation of their 
whole system of education. If the new rule is to favour 
the Jnttc‘r class of schools at the ex[X5nBe of the former, it 
inaj'' be doubted whether Ireland will really profit by Mr. 
Bouveuie’s advocacy of Mr. O’Keekfk. 


uuscible jollity. 

O NK of the most curious dopartments of tho study of the 
human mind relnles to the mode in which the various 
emotions attract or repel one another. It has long been a 
familiar fact that many feelings U*nd after a certain doration to 
pass into other emotiunal forms. How, for example, the fluctua- 
tions in musical strain beget now touderness, now luge, fs fln&lv 
doscrihod in Dryden's famous ode. Possibly the new direction 
which the study of tlio origin of man is giving^ to psychology may 
lead up the inquirer to this problem of the affinities of tho possions, 
and this conjecture is boiue out by one or two bold hypotheses 
in Mr. Borwm’s latest work. Meanwhile we may recall attention < 
to the phenomena, and seek to bring them nearer to that focus of 
light where* the discoverer’.^ theorizing visiou is most likely to 
note them. 

A very common illuntrailon of these laws of affinity may be 
found in the study of the states of mind rather questionably called 
high spirits. At first sight nothing soems more cloai^ enviable 
than an abundance of this emotional energy. People frequently 
suppose that they are awoiding the highest praise by characterizing 
a person as awfully jolly.” No doubt this somewhat indefinite 
epithet is intended at times to convey the idea of habitual cheer- 
fulness, and with this altribuio nobody is Terr likely to quarrel in 
a world which is rather too favoursme to toe development of a 
morbid irritability. But when the jollity is of a more fitful and 
ecstatic character, we are nut at all sure that the value currently 
assigned to it is a correct one. A jovial young man will genei’aily 
be found to be a little troublesome to some of his friends as well aa 
to himself; and, indeed, the Olympic personage whom be is sup- 
posed to rosowble must, we fancy, have bwn rather a consterna- 
tion to the orderly matrons of his day. Such ^aughts 6f deli- 
cious hilarity aro rarely free from baneful conoomitiints. We 
to have Wen c.Teatcd lor rather a sober and even humdrum kind 
of existence, and any attempt to realize tho mud delights ot the 
gods is pretty sure to be punished by those jealous sovereignties. 
The soul exalted for an instant in a delirium of bliss is s^n plunged 
back bto some most degrtuling form of human experience. '1 he 
paroxysm of excifing joy can be endured but for a moment by 
the terrene mind. Its first production required an oxti'oordinory 
stimulus, and its maintenance makes demands which no circum- 
stances in human life can well satisfy. The senw of superhunjsu 
blessedness soon begins to fail, and reaction — an intense voxolion, 
with a host of (danuing symptoms— -sets in. 

It is not only in this violent relapse to the vulgitf wodos of 
feeling that we discern the dangers of excessive jollity. The soul of 
man mspean to be but slightly susoeptibie of an abundant innocent 
j<pjouaiieiii, Wlmnevear a very powerful excitement seises it we 
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A^wenuid th«fle balyaoed.a^iikiicaa.aiid lb 
rb/tbm iw p8r0ei?o thi^t.he thought: io ponodi^ 'JBio visoaiNJiiiaf 
of ow mgufige lay open to him-^iiot ajiuiply us aSgm of sfooch^ 
to he ’lyoe eo^ed upon hit liiotipnaiy dunng the whole time the 
iMmhkr 'wb». coming out—tho longest words pretHiiig toward to 
selection as most consonant with voice imd numaer, with that 
vast bulk of bo^ and mind which donuuates over the itader 
AS A presence. It would have cost Johneon a most intolerable 
amount nf labour to simplify his style. It is called laboured^ 
but, 08 we know that he composed at full speed, that these eseavs 
wore struck off at a boat with rapid exortlou/* and that he 
rarely corrected his hrsl inauuscrip^ it only means that the 
style natural to him is laborious to imitators, and ill adapted 
for a model. He was such an admirer of Addison's style 
that Hoswell could not help observing that it had not been 
his own model. Sir,’’ wm tiiM tmtiIv. o AilHiAAn lisd hui 
style and 1 have mine.” 


was the reply, ^‘Addison had his 
For our own part, we do not wish 


one sentence or one word ahortor. lie >vaa a giant in his way, 
and we like to trace the charocteriatios aud peculiarities of the 
species. 

In saying that the Jiamhler is the man, wo mean of course 
the man thinlnug in his closet, (yonversation was necossaiy to 
bring out Johusou’a rarest <^uAli tics. These essays would be forgotten 
if they did nut illustrate his tiUk. Only in company whs ho cheer- 
ful or could enjoy life. Wo are nut surprised, therefore, that the 
Mamlfler was Sow in making its way, that it needed bis social 
fame to set it going through the career of editions which it passed 
through before his death ; for, however w<nghty the thought and 
sonorous the laugiiage, if the picture of life is uniformly a sad one, 
people will study it with relm;tnuce, and with a preference for the 
sayer of smoother things. Of this he was fully aware. “ As it 
hiis been my principal design to iuculcate wi,sdom aud piety, 1 have 
allotted,” he says, few papers to the idle sports of imagination ” ; 
aud, Scarcely any man is so steadily serious as not to complain 
that tho severity of dictatorial instruction has boon sehiom 
relieved, and that he is driven by the sternness of tho Kambler’a 
philosophy to more cheerful and airy companions.” But just as 
things that happened long ago, however tragic, lose soiiiotuing of 
tbeir terror through dUlauce of time, so it is with gloomy moral- 
izing. Tho man who viewed life in this aspect has taken some of 
the gloom away with him ; tlie world is blighter by the deduction 
of his own sltaro in it. Wo are struck rather with his pathos than 
with his melancholy, which was no doubt oppressive to his con* 
temporaries. Thus it is pallu)jtic to observe Lis sense of dopen* 
dciico aud need of individual sympathy. The necessities of our 
condition roq[uire a thousand oilices of tenderness. Every man 
hiui frequent grievances which only the solicitude of friendship 
will discover and remedy, and which would remain for ever un< 
hooded under Ihs ffrvfU heap of human calamity, were it only sur 
ve^ed bv the eye of general beiiovolenco (usually attentive to every 
misery,”^ And who nns more pathetically set forth the pains of 
authorship— majestic pains” under his handling — and tho hin- 
drances mind has to cope with from tho body it is tied to P— 

He that cundpmus himself to oompoM on a statoil day will often bring to 
liU tOHk attention dissipuitHl, a memory cmbarrosaoil, an iniaginntion over- 
whelmed, a mind distrootoil with nnxieti^ a bmly languisliiug with disease ; 
ho will laltour un a barren tnpin till it is too late to change it ; or, in tho 
ardour ot' invention, diffuse Ilia thoughts into wilil ' exuberance, which the 
pressing hour of publication caniiut suffer judgment to examine or reduce. 

Too proud to propitiate, ho yet realizes all the hozards of this 
calling. " There is nothing more dreadful to an author thau neg- 
lect, compared with which reproach, hatred, opposition, are names 
of happiness; yet this worst, this meanest rate, every ono who 
dares to write has reason to fear.” N or need this fate he due to the 
feebleness of his powers, for ** tliough it should happen that au au- 
thor is capable or excolling, yet his merit may pass without notice, 
huddled in the variety of things, and thrown into the general mis- 
cellany of life.” It is no peculiarity to Johnson’s disad vantage, 
though every point in his character is so markod and salient that 
it may seem so^ that his sympathy needs some personal ex- 
perience to set it ilowhig. r^ir a vast number of numau trou.- 
Lies and annoyances he has very little pity, because it seemed to 
hiln easy to ignore or override them — ** we may,” ho says, ** think 
the blow violent only because wo have made ourselves delicate and 
tender,” But the troubles of which be owned tho mastery loom 
out upon us sometimes with a terrible force, at others with a 
disrinctncas which adds to our knowledge of human nature. Hi.<i 
health was infirm, and he conveys to his reader some of his own 
misgivings ** that We shall find the vosture of terrestrial existence 
more heavy and cumbrous the longer it is worn.” All hU life he 
suil'eted firom the fear of death, and he impresses us with some 
share of his own perceptions of awe and terror where his compas- 
sion to his feltow-meii hurried to a violent death tf^ea the 
urgent tom of on appeal to the universal conscience. ”Who 
knows, he quotes ikun an old author^ ‘^whether this man, 
d^ged te exeoutian, is not less culpable than IP On the day 
when the of this c&u are emptied mto the grave let 

every sp^tato of the dreadful proceeaion put the same to his 
own hem Few. ihtm that crowd in thoiisanda to tho 

inassa^-^]|^ ^th carelessness, perhaps with triumrt, 
An the utmost exnmbatioiw.of human misery, wsould then be idile 
^0 return wkLouthonor^ 
mattm mde^ neverakmtosi 
pa^ier^oa to Upyw m 

owmngitdatoaitabeiitdiguttikv^ ewto idibfl 

of their own preeept^ hno pofVBK ol 


aetmg equal tothat.of thinking, I know 

may, not somettmiis incur censures to severe; and ' 

i^v ideas of his Ike fwin knowledge of Uu IVKdM be conaitoed 
no worse than others, only because he was expected to to toxw/ 
Poverty b another subject in wliich experJemTO jjiVTO hw 
very practical character. Literature ana aacetiebin he consweie 
alike at fault in their definition. " The votaiy when he tovea m 
monastery and wanders abroad is Holdou' seen but with reverence 
or heard out with submission ” ; in epic laugusTO the man b poor 
who cannot command tho wealth of nations.” ^ lie quotes Oowto 
AS fixing tho itieome of the only poverty on which he condesconge 
to speculate at five hundred a year ; Jounson himself— first statiog 
that no one ought to call himoelf poor unless the majority of inati- 
kind are richer than himself— pronounces poverty, in words not to be 
g*uiisaid, to be ** a state in which every virtue b obscured, and in 
which no conduct can avoid roproach i a state in which cheer- 
fulness is insensibility and dcjecliuit sullenness; of which the 
hardships are without honour and tho laUmrs without reward.” 
A man speaks thus because he lias felt it and knows. In his view 
of every state of life and thought in which ho can have sharod, we 
are impressed by a width of range, an order, hi^mony, and fulness 
of observation ; a power of embracing all conditions ; a toucliiug 
sense of the vanity of human endeavours— 111 which are tokens 
of a powerful and suiHily a noble mind. Take, for example, tho 
obstacles to any man becoming fatuous, collected into the following 
lino sentence : — 

If, therefore, he tliat iinaginea the world filled with his aetlunsand prai«ss 
Hhttll «uUiluct frtim the nutnlhir of bis cnconiiaKts all those who are placed 
below the dighl of faiuc, and who hear in the vuIUee of life no voice bat that 
ofneoeHsity; hU those who imugiuc tlieniselees too important to ri^ard 
him, and coiifi«h*r ih« mention of Iiis aamc a nsuriiatioii of their time ; hH 
who arc too much or too little plea^^ed with ihomselveti to attend to auj*'- 
thing external ; all who are attracted by plcanuro or held down fay puin to 
unvaried ideas ; all who an* withheld from attending his triumph, by 
difierent pursuits ; and nil who Hlurabcr in uiiiverriul negligence, bs will 
find his nmown straitened by nearer liyuiuU tlmu the rocks of Cauconus, and 
pon'idve that no man can be veiuTiiblo or foimebiblo but to a small part of 
his fellow-ereaturea. 

It is when Johnson follows u load and falls into a fmdiion that we 
becomo alive to his weak points. IIo Is severe on pastorals, but 
ho scarcely keep» out of a kiudred absurdity in bb allegories and 
genealogies of the virtues and vic^s. What a weariness Cf^uiea 
over tlio inndevn render set to thread hw wav through the 
parentage of 1 religion, Labour, Frugality, Truth, Falseliood, and 
ratrouHget What a dull, fruitless puzzle docs it all sound to 
modern ears ! 

Ilo was evidently sensible that his style was incapable of db-* 
guise, and ho himself furnishes Alaeaulay with the shaft of ridi- 
cule where ho quotes Sir Hugh as not liking a woman with a 
" poard.” Yet hei*o and there his sentences, affecting to come 
from A female pen, have a particular grace. Thus Cornelia, 
describing Lady Bustle’s f tho country housewife’s) emuloyi^iib— 
^*lt is indeed the great ousiuess of her life to watch the skillet 
on the fire, to see it simmer with the due degree of heat, and to 
match it ojf at the fiwvicnt of pngection ” ; ana we note tlie pretty 
balance ot the closing illustialion, where sho owns that tho ssniu 
economist has by iuiKiSsant application to fruits aud fiowors con- 
tracted her cares into a narrow space, yet does not perceive that 
she b more free from disquiets than those who take a Witder 
range Her marigolds, when they are almost cured, are often 
scattered by the wind ; the rain sometimes falb upon tlie toil 
w’heii it ou^ht to be gathered dry.” The young lady’s delight at 
the year of confusion introducod by tho New Style has some real 
touciies of the girl in it. As for the charge of long words, Johnson- 
boldly acknowlcHlges that they plooso hw oar. ” Where common 



ilntulenceof pride,” *Hhc petulance 
of insult,” ” tho spirit of youth sublimed by health and volatilized 
by passion,” ‘‘ tlie Londoner in tho country growing of a sudden 
oroculous and infallible.” On tbe same pnu^plo the comfort of a 
lire in winter is thus explained Ease after torment is pleasure 
for a time, and wn are very agreeably recreated when the body 
chilled by tho weather is paSually recovering its natural tepidity.^' 
But Johnson's long words are with so many people the most they 
know abiiut his writings that we need not extend our list. On 
the other hand, he can condense obst'rvation into few words. Thus, 
“ all error is niooniioss ” ; therefore it is incumbent on every man 
who consults his own dignity to retract it as soon as Jic discovers 
it. To the suggestion that men should regulate their conduct 
by the counsels of a wise friend, he auswi^rs that ” this appears 
a remedy by no means adapted for general use ; for, in order to 
secure the virtue of ono, it presupposes more virtue in tw'o than will 
goncrally be found.” Frugality,” ho argues, ” is necessary even 
to comnlote the pleasure of expense.” Curiosity is the thirst of 
the soul.” (Lioa humour is a state between gaiety and unconcern,” 
the act or croanation of a mind at leisure to regard tho gratification 
of another. Totrica's ill-humour has grown into a ” principle »f 
disapprobation.” Sorrow is ** a kind of rust of the soul which every 
new idea contributes in its passage to scour away.” Unpiiu^'tuoiity 
even in small things ** darkens those moments with exjiortAtioQt 
anspense, and resentment which are set aside to ]>1 aasui'h.” Tho 
i: necessity of doing something, and the fear of undertaking much, 

^ rinks the hbtodan (o » gsneMogisL the philosopher to a journalist 
fof to weator, and to mathematidan to a eonstrnctor of dials.” 
2)r. Johnson was undoubtedly a good Ohristian, and could 
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It to be obieffy matterg of commercial law which are to be 
transwired to the dominion of the Confederation. 

On the question of education it ia plain that a real and important 
concession has been mado to cantonal right. By the constitution 
of 1848, the Confederation had the power of foiiuding a 
Federal UnivoTsity. wliich it has not exercised, and of 
founding a Polytecnnio School, which it has excrciwHl. To 
this the scheme of 1872 added three other provisions. IMdcs 
the University and the Polytechnic School, the Confederation 
was authorized to found otlu-r estahlishaieuta for the higher 
instruction. 'Fho Oanton.4 were bound to provide for elementary 
education, which was to he compulsory and gratuitous. But 
thoitfh the immediate care of priinaiw education wa.s left to 
the Cantons, tlie Confederation might, ny a Fede.ral law, fix a 
general minimum for elementary educHtion. Jn the new scheme 
the other provisions of last year are hept, but this lost is left out. 
So it would seem that the details of primary education will Iki left 
to each Canton to settle, and that tlie.re caunoi b<^ anything in the 
shape of a Federal School Inspector. 'I'his is a very important 
concession inde.t*d on a point on wliioli both loc‘al and religious 
eust^eptibilities had been strongly stirred up. 

After all tliat hue lately been going on about ecclesiastical 
matters, both in Switzerland and elsewlien*, it could hardly be 
expccte<l that the pn'seut scheme should fail to contain some "pro- 
posals lu*aring on the I'elaiions of (riuirch and State. The pro- 
posals which ur(3 now made go very far bey<ind ony thing in the 
Mchemo of 1872; and tlu'y are elubiimtely explained, and in© prin- 
ciples on which they nr© based def<.*jj<l('.(l, in the Message 
of Llm Bumlesrafk, Tlit* Cnii.stitution, «s it now stands, giiflrautce.s 
the free exercise of the worshiji of all recognized Christian 
eonfossioiis throughout the extent of the Uonfoderalion. It 
is somewhat strango (hat the Yestriclion to Oiristiau confes- 
sions, which was struck out in 1866 fnau other parts of the 
Constitution, should have still l>een left lu‘re. To this was added 
a clause empowering llio Cantons of the Confedenition to take 
measures to pi’cserve onler mid pe 4 ice In'twecn the different con- 
fessions. These simple pvi>visious were, greallv enlarged in the 
scheme of 1872, and in the pm«ent scheme they arc gi'ently ex- 
tended again. Xo one can regret tlio sbolitiou of a rostnetion 
which miglit be construed as allowing any tJanton to hinder the 
free exercise of any form of worship other than tlfoso of the two 
(Uiurches which at pivseut divide ladween them tho great moss of 
the Swiss |jt3oplf3. But we tremble a little when Wm lin 7 Hhiir(tth*^ 
Siiyfl, in a somewhat lordly tone, that the Confederation places 
itself above all Cliurches ami cunfessiems, and cannot recognize any 
of them: — 

l«'i ('onf(tf<Wr«ti<)n se place au*do!‘Mis(!f.<« coinmunautes ot <1 c»h dcnoini nations 
rcligii'uaeH. Kile ifi'u munnunl nucuiu*. J'.llc tic los conuait quo jH»ur 
protdger leur libortt^ ct fioin* f'airii rogiier la pnix entre eJlcs. Elk* no liefetid 
ni line confeMsioii ni une egliac. I'^lte defend J'iiidividu. cu lui iinniraiit le 
ri'Spevt <lc ^ii eruyiitiee <*t Is de aa rtjn8<’ietieo. 

Tlie ©luictmeuts which are to follow from these principles stand 
as follows : — 

Artlnki 48. La Jiber!<^ de cjiiiseionee el do emyatiee, r.st invioljible. 

-Vul IM! pout eon! mint d4* fsiiv panic d’uiK* as-xorintion r*'ligleu«*o, do 
univre im oiiwoigneinent roUgionx, nii d'nooumpHr iin ui-to n*ligiciiX. 

(In no pout fairc dcpoiidn* lesdmits civils ot iMdiliques do prom'riptioii.<i vi 
do oonditioiH do nature (;i:<!lej<iahtiipu» on rdigiouN'. 

N11I ns pout, pour oaudC d'»])ininn roligioiLHO, n'lilfruiirliir dc i*aci'ompl\Hiie> 
ment d’un devoir civiquo. 

X11I nVst tenu dc payor <tos impnfH dent le ])roduit o-rt *<nt(ei!domcnt afferte 
mix frals propronienc uits dii oulie d'nne ooimmuiiiutd rellgiousi^k liHiuene il 
n'nppartiont pus. 

Artudo 49. Dans lea limitcs ooiupntibloji avoo IVirdvo public et lo.s bonnes 
tncDuni, chaoun prufesse hu religion uvec la iiiOiue libertd et obtieiit pour suit 
culte la inline protection. 

1^8 Cantons ct la ConfcMlonit ion, pcuvcnl prondn^ les inrsurcAMieVratfliivs 
pour le mainticn do r«*rdre public et do la paix oniro lea moiubresdos 
di verses communauti^s ndigieuses ainsi quo. cunt re Ics onipiiitenicutH 
rtkdproques da doiuiiiiic civil et dti doniaiiic religinux. 

On peui recoui'ir auprljs do In Coufederatum des diudsiona dos <!aiilons 
Kiir lea eouteHtatlons do <lrnlt public on de droit privd iiuxqueUos doimo lieu 
la cr^athm de c<»ininunnutcs roliglcn.*^s nouvclles ou une scission dc coiii- 
inunantds roliicieascs existaTitos. 

II n« pCut ciro ^rigd d*<?v 4 clicM sur lo territoiro BuisKO sans Tapprobation 
de la Confd^ration. 

This last provision is, Irnni an historkuvl ami legal point of view, 
fiilly iustmed by the existing relations betiveen the Confodoratioii 
and toe Holy See. The existing law is as the proposed constitu- 
tional amendment would make it. If this proposnl stood by itself, 
til© only question which could b© raised would be, wbt^thor il 
would be worth while to make a constitutional maitcr of it. But 
y 90 reidly do not how^the prrdiibition is justified on the prin- 
ciples from which ihd Bundeerath sets out. iny legislating about a 
matter which touches one denomination only, the Ihmdesmth 
surdy belhra its own principle of not recognizing any denomina- 
tion. If the Confederation is to know notmng 01 Bishops and of 
any acts that ^ey may do as Bishops, if it is carefully provider! 
that no eeekmostical net shall have any civil consequences, it 

J ^not matter to^ the Confederation wnother there avo many 
ishops or few witto iU twitoiy, or what may be the W- 
inal temts of a junsdietton which -it does not acknowledge. 
./\gain, in Airole pa wh^ the scheme of 1B73 ody tNCoposed 
that ** en maUftw mahmooniale nul n®' pout Btro cootn^ft de so 
Boumettre k nne jundction weteates^he,*’ wo got hi 1873 two 
clauises:— ‘ 

UiuridiciioiicccWartMinoestai^ * . . .. 

LVtat civil ct tout co qwi s*y rattedins ekf da resiort det aatoittet 
clvlks. 


This, according to the Message, enforces aivil maniiiga, of ooliTse 
not interfering with the liberty of adding any religious ceremony ; 
and it requires that tho registration of births, deaths, and maniages 
should ho an exclusively civil business, with thia^ hi itself we 
should not b© ilisposed to quarrel, but the everlasting qneattoa 
crops up whether it is n piece of legislation which ought to bft 
forced on any Canton agaiust its will. Without the help of the 
Messngo, w© should hardly have understood what was meant by 
the abiditiuu of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction ; but the Message 
tells tts: — 

Elio c.<!t la l•oT»s^f|uc,llc^• flc la dlstinotiun ontro Ic doinaino civil et lo 
(loinainc. rcligiciix, iiiniB dill no nuTle Htlointe aiix dnWt.** d« chaque 
cominuiinutp rolij(icuH«i rt ik) chuipie 4’onKnVati»n de r<S5l«r ooimne die 
Pent end lc.*« tpicHtiuns do. dognie, de lii-Mcipliue oeclesiostlquc, etc. 

Tiostly, wo have a new iVrticlo 64 : — 

Quiconqnc, sans riisfirntimcnl de la('oiifcil<*ratiMn,excrce «nr lo tcrritolrc 
siti.Hite dvM ftiti(‘tioiiN oaiHcifo^i au nom d’ltii <ftat ^traiigor ou d'uTic autorite 
^traiifitre, |»nit din* cximW de la Kiiiaso par Ic ('unseil federal. 

This 8ound.s rather like a Bill of Indemnity for the action of the 
Federal Council in the Mermillod bubinesa, and it nnolher sign 
how hard it i.s for either nations or individuals to take in the force 
of the gri'iit saying of William the I'hird : — ‘*Mv, Collier has set 
his heart on tieing a niartjT, and 1 have set my heart on dis- 
appointing him.” To niir insular notions there seems something 
very strange in giving the lOxecutive power authority, as it woul<l 
seem, of its own mere motion, to expel anybody. 

The cliangea. ou the whole, Bceiii as il they were debigneil to 
make considerable concossioiiH lo cantonal feeling at the cost of 
still more deiqily oHending Ultiinnontnne, or indeed any form of 
(Catholic feeling. It is ]a*rhnps thought tliat, if Vaud can Jh* won, 
it docui not intttl»‘r iibont Uri. From our own point of view wo 
should lie os strongly disposed lo vote ngainal the cci'lesinsiiCal 
proposals as to vote against those which ognin liring Jonvord the 
Irtituftive and the Referendum, But, at any ratB, it does not seem 
fair to mix up together in a single \ote these ecclesiastical and 
purely eoiistilutional questions, wliich, lo say the least, are open 
to M) much discussion, and again to mix tboin up with propoanJa 
about other iiialters, the military clmugcs especially, which iboeo 
who host underaltiiid lUem seem agreed to look upon a» impro%c- 
I luenls. 


IIEIIOES AT HOME. 

W K may soy whot wc' like nhout the wortldtWHncss of the 
wiwld and the solid ebamia of home, but the i>laiu fart, 
.•Jtnppcd of oratorical disguise, is that we mostly give fioeiety the 
b<»st wo have ami keep the worst of oiirstdv»*s lor our own. The 
hero at home is not half 80 line a fellow us the hero iu public, and 
cares far less for his aiidience. Indeed, when IooIumI at under the 
domes ti (3 microscope, he is frequently found to bj eminentlv un- 
heroic, something of the nature of a bidch rather than nobility 
in undrt?sa and an ideal brought down to tho line of sighr; 
which would be (he case if ho and all things else were what they 
seem, and if heroism, like tine gold, was good all tlii'oiigh. This is 
not saving that the liero iu ])iihlic is a chiMit. Jle has only turned 
I the lK*.st of his cloak oiilsido and hiddeu tho seams and fiays next 
his skin. We know that every mairs clonk must have its pe.iiua 
I and frays; and the vital que.stiuu for each man’s life is, who ought 
to Pce most of th(«m, strangers or friemls ? We fear it must be 
owned^llmt, whoever ought, it is our friends who do get tho 
worst of our wmxlrobe- the people w« love, RUil for whom wo 
would willingly die if necessary ; while strangers for whom we 
liave no kind of affe,i‘tion oi*© treateil to tho freshest of ll»© velvet 
and tho brightest of the embnmiovy. Tho man, say, who is uio- 
emiiiontly “ good conimny” abroad, who keeps a dinner-table alive 
with his "quick xvit and keen repartee, and who has always on Imml 
a store of uuhnrkneyed anecdotes, the latest on dihj and the 
n©wf».st information not known to Beuter, but who lianL^ up his 
Bddle at his own iii'cside, and in tlie bosom of his nnuily is 
as bileut as tho vocal Memiion at midnight, is not ntfOeKsai*ily a. 
cheat. He is an aidor wiiliout a nart to play or a stage whereon 
to phiy it, a hero without a ilag, a mt of brute matter without an 
energizing fon'o. The. excitmiiont of applause, the good wine and the 
pltMU^ant ditthes, tho bright eyes of pretty women, the liaU-concealed 
jealousy of clever men, tho seiisaiion or shining -'all those things, 
which ai-e spurs to him abroad, are wanting at home; and ho has 
not the originating faculty which enables him to dispeiiso with 
these incentives. He is a tir.‘*t-(;lu 8 S hero on his own ground ; but it 
would biv a tremendous downfall to his reputation were his luimiveis 
to see him ns he is off |Miradp, without the pomps and vanities to 
show him to advantage. Tie has just been tho social liero of a 
dinner, “ so bright, so lively, so delightful/’ says the hoslt^s en- 
thusiasiically, with a side blow to her own proprietor, who perliaps 
is pleasant, enough by the doine.stic hearth, but only a diiiiih dog 
in publics ’The party has been ‘Muado” Iw him, rasciuMl from 
universal dulness by his (dlnrts alone ; and eveiy one iidiiiirt*s 
him as he leaves in a iiolito blaze of glory, and only wishes lie 
' could be seenrod for their own little uffnir next we«*k. ho’ 
takes bis departure, a hero to the last, with a happy though I for 
eveiy on© and bright word all round. ’Ehe hall door rloftM 
on him, and the boro sinks into the husband. He is us much 
tratiofomied as soon aa he stops Inside bis brougham n/? was 
ever Omd»irella after twdvc, with her state coach and fern men 
gone to puitiiikin and arocm lizards. He likes his wife vveij 
OQongbj as wives and but «be doss not stir him up 
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intellectually^ and Her npplauae is no whetstofoe for his wit Btit' 
the veriest c^it of a girl as iMnlkiu between ihittn and he will 
wakt>n into life sfpiin, and become once more the convenaiional 
hero, because be is no longer wholly at home. His wife probably 
does not like it, and she laughs, as wives do, when she hoars his 
proises from Ihoao who know him only at his heet, letting off his 
fireworks for the applause of the crowd. But then wives are 
nroi'erbially unflatteniig in their estimates of their hushamls’ 
ncrolcs ; and the Truth that ufie<l to live at tho btdtom of a woH 
has changf)d her name nnd abode in theso later times, and has 
cofiio to moan tho partner of yonr joys, who gives yon her candid 
opinion at homo, wtill, our good company abroud w'ho sita like a 
dumb dogr at home is not pleasant, though not necpssmily a sham. 
Oertainly lie is no boro all through, Imt ho may bt> nothing worse 
than one of those unfortimatos whoso intellect lives on drams and 
does not take kindly te doniestic pudding. 

His wife dws not approve of lids hanging up of the fiddle by 
his own firosido; yoi she does the same tldng on hi*r side, and 
is ns little a heroine by tho domestic lieartli as he is n hero. 
What his talk is lo him her lx*iiuly is to tier ; and for w’hom, let us 
ask, does she make hemdf r' I'or her liubimnd, or (or 

a handful of fops and hiioK^ copIi one of w’hom iiuli\iiliially is 
more indifferent to her than tlif‘ other ? her in society, a ver\ 
Veims dressed by Worth and Ilt>iid Stn'et, if not by tiic (litiees. 
Follow her home, and see Ju*r e.s Jier uniid sees jier. 'rhv» 
nbundfint vhn'chu'e which is the ndiiiiralioii of I bo men and 
the envy of tho women w ho bolio\ti in it, takon oil' and hung 
up like her gmit grandfather's wig, leaving her suiall rountl 
head covoivd by a wisp of niggtjd emls broken ami burnt by dyes 
and restorers ; her vouohf of giyc<*rine and pow'dcr washe<f from 
her face, showing the faded skin and betmviug iiues bmieath; tho 
antimony rubbe<l oil* her eyelids, nnd the eiVects of the iMdladtmTia 
gone out of her contracting pupils ; herpcrtbctly niouldod fonns laid 
aside with her daess ; and the fair <pu‘cn of tile snloii, tho luntiino 
of gaslight lovelimiss, stands ns a lay tiguro with Imifo traces of 
possibilities whoroontho artist may wort, but wliich nature has 
furg'otteu, or whei*e ehe has worn licrs<df out. Howiimuy a heart- 
Mtho would bo heiil(Hl if only the heroine, like the hero, couhl be 
tmckfM.1 lo tlio eanctiiiiry of the dressing-room, and if each adored 
coidd flpta?ar to tho adorer as they respc'ctivcl} do to the maid 
and Iho valet ! 

This teuiler, sympntlielic, inoist-eyd w oman who condoles so 
sweetly with your little trouble.*"*, and who uHbctioiuilo compas-# 
.Hi«m ."^outhos you like the trickling of sweet Nvate.i’s or the cooling 
bwmth of a pleosnnt air, but who at home leaves her sick hunbiiiid 
to get through the w'carv hours n.s he best may, who hullies Jier 
servants and scolds her cKildren— she, too, is a heroine of a class 
that docs not look w'ell close to the line of sight. The pretty young 
mother, making play with lier pretty young children in the Bark, a 
siuiliug gracious pictuw*«if love nnd lovc1ine*«s, when followed home, 
ttu’ns to a fretful, self-indulgent fine lady, Hung wenrily into an easy 
chair, aending tho cliildnm up to tho nursery the instant they como 
ia,and probably weiog them no TUi»re until Park hfiiir t^nmorrow, 
when their iKiautiful little tehn tVangc will enhance luir own loveli- 
ness in the eyes of men, and make, her nioro lu-autiful Waute 
making the picturo more complete. Mrs. .lellnbv gi\ on up to nniver- 
(wl philanthropy, refusing a crust to theljeggar at her cuvn gate, but 
lull of tearful pity for the misery sIm has undivtakeu to mitigate 
at Boriboolagha ;*Crmsn.s scattering ahowers of gold abriNid, and 
applauded to the echo wdum his name, wdih the donation follow- 
ing, itt read out at a public dinner, but looking after lh<; clu*(*stj- 
mringa at hoiijo; tuo ehupimit npboldor of human equalitv 
In public, anubbing in private all wdio ore on»* dogrt^e below 
him in tho social scale, nnd treating his like dogs-, 

and tho no less elojpient <lescanter on the motto Noblme 
running honnaty so lino that it. is alnmst undi.siingui.sbable 
IVoiu W3guory when the honst^ door is sliut lH*tweon him and tho 
world --Hill 'these heroes nbiimd show but sliahlrily at home, and 
make their heroism within the four walls n litemlly vanishing 
quantity'. 

People who live on the out-iido of the charmed circle of letters, 
Imt who believe that the men and women that compos© it ai*e 
of n different mould from tlie rt^st of mankind, ami who long to lie 
permitted to jx-netmte the *^roso htMlge^and learn (he facts of 
ilie Amiida’B ga.'den for theinsolves, somotiiiios learn thorn too 
clearly for 1 heir dn^ams to bo ever pos^il)le again, 'fhoy have a 
favourite author — a poet, say, or ii novelist. Tf a po»)t, ho is probably 
one wlaK*.© songs are fulf of that delioioua melancholy which 
makes 1 hem so divinely snd; an resthetic ]xh' 1, a blighted Iwtng, 
a creatnvo w'alking in (ho moonlight among thogniV4*s and watering 
i^wir flowers w-ith his tears ; if a novelist, hois one whew, sprightly 
fimcy makt'S the dull world gev. A friend hikes the worshipper 
to too shrine whom the idol is to bo found; in other woi-ds, they 
go to call on him lit his own house. The melnncholv poet, •* hidden 
in ih« '»f thought,’’ is a rnbicund, rosy-gUled gentleman, 
brisk, middle-aged, ('omfortablc, respectable, porticulur ns to his 
a counoi>8ci\r m.s to the merits of the a bon lintmt 
of the Mowitwin order, uud for talk prone to personal gossip and 
feeble humour. Th© li^vly noveli.'it, on tho other hand, is a 
tacitiini, 'ittorCM» kind of por^>u, afflicU*d ivith a iierennial 
catarrh, ever tetuly with an unpleasant argument, given to 
start diaitgTceablo topics of a grave, not t<» stay depressing, mitiiTO, 
perhaps a rabid pohtioiaa, takuigr gloomy vwws of the currency 
and diwpondeiit abmit our carrying trade. Ae for the women, 
they never do look the thifw they are reputed to bo, save in 
fiiehioi), Olid MBetima -in muty, A woman who gone to 


public meetiima end makes ^peeehes on «U Idnds ^ ttiUeete, 
tough as well as douHtfiil, ptinents herself In soililet^ the* 
look of fin old maid and the address of n shy Sohool^rl. A 
sour kind of essayist, who finds everything Wr<^ and n^hiiig 
in its place, has a face like the full moon, and looks as if she 
fed on cream and butter. A novelist .who sails very near the wind, 
and on whom the critios are suvere by principle, is as qoiet 
as a Quakeress in her conversation, ^ as demure as a nun iu 
her bearing; while a writer of religious tiaets has goWns fiom 
Paris and giviw small suppers out of tho proceeds. The public 
c.haracter and the private being of almost every person In the world 
differ widely from each other, and the hero of history vrho is also the 
hero to Ids \alet has yet to be found. Sojno people call this diffm^oe 
inconsistency, and some jinuiysidedness ; to 84 >iuo it argiios shallow- 
ness, veneer,* unreality, and is therefore unworthy of esteem j to others 
it is but tho neces.Mary oonsequeiK^e of a complex human nature, and a 
sign that the mind necd.<» the rost of alternation just as much as 
the bofly. AVe cannot be sdwavs in the same groove, never changing 
our .ittitiide or t)bjcct. Is It incoufiistency or supploment, con- 
tradiction or coniueusfltioii p The sterner moralists, and those 
whose minds <lwell on taros, say the lender ; those who look for 
wlimt even on the slonv ground and among thorns ns-sert tho latter. 
Anyhow, it is certain tbat those who d(*sire ideals and who like to 
w'urship heroes would d«> well to content thcmselv©.s with adoration 
at a li»ng range. Distance lends enchantment, and ignorance is 
bli.s.s in nioi-e cases than one. ITeiulsm at home is something like 
hiuuunity iu Brohdingnag ; and the u]Klre.ss of the domestic heartli 
is mosa lavoumblo to ])iir.soual comfort than to public gloiy. To 
keep our ideals intact we. ought lo keep them unlinowu. Our 
goddesses should not lx> PO(‘n eating beefsteaks and drinking htout; 
our p( 3 et 8 are best in print, and social aruall talk does not como like 
tniths divine mended from their tongue; our sages and philan- 
thropistfl gain nothing, and miiy lose much, by being rashly 
followed to their firt».sidos. Yet, after all, a man’s good work and 
brave woi^d are, lii any case, a part of Ilia real self, though they 
may lie very far from being the whole ; and even if he is not 
true imdul all through, hi.s gold, so far ns it goes, counts for more 
than its alloy, and liia public heroism overtops hia private 
pueriUty, 


FnKNTlI POT.tTK’.Vb KOW». 

fpiTK past week baa been feiliki in ihuso Paiiiaraent ary rows 
-I- for wliicli wo look ns regularly iu L’miirc os for suiishire, 
epigram.**, and new bonnets. M. rininbelta Im Wii treating M. 
ihitl’et with w'hat w-e should call outmgooiis disrespect, and what 
tho French call rivacity, nnd M. llutlet has iK^en forced to put on 
his hat in order to close tho sitting^. M, thunboita*0 sonorous 
voice has been bcawl proclaiming that llio TteyalisU are trying to 
kill universal wiJlWige, and that they iiro ti pricHt-ridden gang. M. 
Krnoiil, the Minister of Justici», Juvs naorled tlint nt leatt the 
present Government wna freely chosen by the Assembly, and W'a« 
not crciittHl by tho I’nrisian mob, liko the Ministry wdiich sprang 
into existence on the 41 li of ISepteinber, 1870. I'^or tw\> days tho 
Ihciitro at Versiiilles WHS, in fact, more like a horse fair ntalato 
hour of the evening than a gathering* of legislators deputed to 
save Frfinco from tho anarchy of nwulutioii. 2 S'o KngliHhmiui who 
has not been prt\sent at one of these upioarious sittings cmi form 
even a shadowy idea of tho nf)ise, the inarticidato roars of assent 
and disaeut, tho laughter, applause, and running to and fro which 
mjcompnuy a liory attack on the Itight by M. tbimlx^tta, or a cynical 
reply from (tenoml Ohangunder, A journey from the House of 
Commons lo tho .Nfationol A.'sseiubly on the. afferuoou of a debate 
on some such question ns whether tho J)uko of Broglie’s speeohea 
should be p4)»ted on all the otlicial w^aUs throughout France at tho 
public expense without tho Ke))iiblican replies, uiigb^ eoeiu to take 
us from one roc© of brings to anotlicr. 

Taken individually, it is true, Fniichmen may appear to be so 
scuisiibk^ that, in mojnonts of generosity, wc might sometimes 
almost say that they are like Englishm«‘n. For they nil hate revo- 
lution and praise moderation. They all proiliet that a millenmtuu 
would come to France if the^w wore only to get their own way, and 
if those wretch©.*? of Bepublic.ans, or Bouapartiste, or Iloyalists, 
as the case may be, could bo prevented ti*oui throwing France 
into a convulsion by their nuid passion for iuti-igue and vovp$ d^Stai, 
In fact, nobody could be more sensible than a FroncUman when 
you catch him “Malone in a railway-carriage, or at his ow'n fireside, 
and do not wntradict him. But all his propriety of tone, ancl 
lus .sighs over the past outbursts Of hi** countrymen, soem lo bo 
totally forgotten tho instant ho steps into tho Assembly. PerlKsps 
he himsoU' would he glad t4) pass a quiet aflcruoon iu tho lobbies, 
chatting with his frien^fs a&jut tho iiiipo^siblo Etyslon future, 
or glancing over tho rough French of tho provinciiil newa- 
pap«»r which gpeaks in tlio name of hia coiistituoncy, or listening 
even to the interminable orator)' of AL LnlKiulayo, if tlio enemies 
of bis pariy would only lot it alone. But such a. condition ia 
impossible. M. do BelciiStel is prompted to declare tlwt Ffiwico 
con be saved from an intOnninablo series of Atheistic vevolutitfeis 
i and Oommnuos only by cursini^ Uobesph^n'e, imd by boUcyifig 
[ in tbo; divine * of winking virgins pil^xnagcs to 

Tjourdes, Or HI. Onlinuire spritif^ up to aglai^ that the mefii- 
bora of the Commission of Pardons are oSK^ns. Or the 
Orletmism of General Chioigaruior finds rent ebiffing 

contempt with which he the Keds that tUcv merit au 
amnesty of disdain.” It is seaicely e^‘er, •chieis who thus 
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the even with the heet economy, is inadcquato to the 

deiuaadfl upon it, and much of that time is wasted. Among 
many talents with which uaturo has endowed Irishmen, the talent 
for brevity of speech is not the most conspiciions. We do not 
boliovo that Irisn questions receive less tliau their fair share of 
atUnition in the Tlouso, hut it is quite possible that there may 
exist an ignorant impatience of Irish eloquence. The reporter 
Tsfloed. only too faithfully the judgment of the House and of 
society. Mr. Mitchell Henry is sensible that ** tlio views of Irish 
menllKUtt are out of hanuony with the mind of the House.” But 
tbo House probably objects not so much to the views as to the 
way in whicii they are expressed. The great majority <d' the Tlouso 
vimuld, like the nation which it represonts, desire fair play for all 
sld^, and fuU expression for all views, consistontly with remem- 
bering that the term of human life is limited. There are other 
complaints bt«idea those of Indnnd which soiuetirnoB obtain less 
ationiion than is expect od mid perliupa deserved. Mr. (Iharley 
has this week brought undc»r review the ecclesiustical policy of 
Oovernmont in the Windward Islands, and he was twic^‘ 
threatened with a count out. Yet his clients doubtless 
consider that they have a substantifll grievance, and they 
would bo very luigry if it were suggosied that Ihero are probably 
luemboro of Parliament who do not know where the AVindward 
Islands are. Irishmen are so successful us advocates in private 
causes that it i.s vi‘ry unlikely that Irish interests are not adequately 
supported in IWlianieut. The geiicml iinpres.'^hui of JCnglish mem- 
bers probably is tlial they hear much on Irish afliiirs that is woi-tli 
hearing, and much also that 18 not. But it senni.s to us that, if 
Iroliiud desires fuller reports of the speeches (jf Irisli iijeml»oi*s, 
Ireland can obtain them. It would ho quite possible for the staff 
of reporters to Iw recniited so as to supply whatever demand may 
sxist for fuller reports of Irish siwccbe.s. But perliapa it would 
bo desimblo to make quite smo that the demand doe.s exist 
liefore amingemonts are made for the .supply. 

Mr. Mitchell Henry expre.sHe« the wish tiiat reports of Ids specclres 
should be read in Ireland, and we think that, iliis wish is ivasou- 
able. Indeed this form iif the scntinient ‘‘ Inditiid for the 
Irish” commands tnir sympathy. AA*e do not know what 
is the practice of the Irisb newspapers ns to reporting dtdmtoa 
in l^urhameut, but we conceive that it is open to them to print as 
much of any apeeclies as they can sell. The English newspapers 
must 1x3 allowed to manage their reporls on (ho same commeri’iiil 
principle, and wo are sure, that Mr. Aiitchell Homy th,c» not intend 
to oak for a reciprocity which would be all on one .side. Indeed, 
whori w<J come to examine his statement more clo.^cdy, it appears 
that bis complaint against the reporters was, not- (hat his sjavch 
was not reported, but that it was not mad<'. He rose, “amid 
noise and interruptions, which were not unusual,” to stato the 
views of some portion of the Irish people on the Judicature Bill, 
and ho was so displeased at Jiis reception that next day, shortly 
after the sitting of the House, lie caused strangers to withdmw% 
Thus he punished the r(q)ortcrs for what was apparently tho fault 
of the llouao. AVo have thus far taken Mr. Mitchell Jfeiiry’s own 
account of liis speech and the vepoil of it. Bui, on referring 
to the TinifUj we lind a brief report of some remarks by him 
on the Judicature Bill which to us appear reasonable. AVo 
arc tempted to ask what all this hubbub is about P It 
may be that reporters sonudiiuos iulVv from the fact of a 
spoeoh Iring iuten-iiptod that it is not worth nqiorliiig, and, 
na a geum’ul rule, this inference woiihl be correct. At aii^* 
talc they camiot lx? responsible for the untorlauate coinci- 
dence that a numlK;r of members sbouhl Ix' iu a hurry fi>r 
their dioiiera at the pi*eri.se moment tluii iinoiher member rises 
to addn'BS the House. Mr. AVlialley, who followed Air, 
Mitchell Henry, seems to desini tliat not only the .^^piniclies 
made, but the* bii.-^iiiess done, in the House should bo more 
fully and accurately reported. Of course, if the TiVnra thought 
it worth while, it* could print dirily all tin? Votes and Pro- 
ceedings ” of tho House, but the Ti/nta dix*s not. Its conductors 
know' what the public can and will ri'ad, and endeavour to supply 
that. QTic repovtA^rs in Parliament aro not the only cliws to wnich 
partiality is imputed. Suitors and counsel often complain that 
cases in courts of law are n^poried either very imiM?rfcctly or not 
at liU. It raiifit bo owned that, if a case conie.s*ou in the aftornoon, 
the vepoTiers have a tendimcy tow'ards discovering that the details 
of it arc dclicient in public interest. At no pi'riod of tho day do 
leporliTH like tho tnmblo of uiiravelling cuniplicated fact^i and 
exploining it?chnical arguments, and they havo a well-founded 
btuief that tho trouble, i^ they incuiTed it, might not lie very profit- 
ably bestowed. In Imlh, the whole business of juurnalisin is con- 
duetod on tho .same principle, that it is useless to place liofin'e the 
public that which the public cannot be induced to read. 
Tho systematic manner in which reports aro given by the English 
newspapers is one of their chief merits. In such a paper as the 
York Hvrald everything is sacrificed lo effect; ami, unle^ e 
Bponch in Court or Cou^^sa is susceptible of capital letters, it is 
not reported. The Tintes— we cannot say so much for the other 
joitmais, for tlioir rt^poris are too long 4 ot summaries, and too 
short for any other purpose— does its best to present a fair readable 
report of a night’s proceedings in Parliament, and the work, con- 
slitering how rapidly it is done, is wonderfiiUy good. It Iwhovos 
membera to tvsal; the IVss with consideration, for otherwise they 
might be liable to see their speeches reported as they actually were 
douvered, and that is a test which few oxntore coola bear. 

The existing artnngement for reporting tlebates has, like many 
other things in £nghiad> been created gradually and accidcntallyi 


and it probably works better than any system whidi might he 
thooxetically more perfect would work. It is neoeeeaiy to^usider 
how small the r^ing power of the public ia, and how many 
demands them are upon it. Many readers of t^ Tinier 
content themselves with its admirable summaiy of the debates, 
and are only tempted to read a few of the principal speeches 
in some great debate. Many more Teaders derive their 
ideas of politics almost entirely from leading articks^ and tho 
most valuable proposal that was ever made for le^jbilation would 
widi such readers nave no chance until it could get into huge type. 
It is curious that the loports of debates should be eballengen as 
unfair to Ireland when Irishmen are numerous in the Re^rters’ 
Gallery. Mr. Whalloy appears to discover in this circumstance 
another indication of that conspiracy of Roman Catholics against 
Protestantism which he is always watching and denouncing. AA^o 
say appears, because Mr. AA’^halley was inUirrupted^ by tlie Speaker 
at the moment when ho began to explain his view of the 
w'ligious influences which operate in the Itoportors’ Gallery. Ho, 
however, qiiottxl from a publication called tho WeMy Jkeffi^ery 
which lately boasted that the metropolitan press is almost wholly 
under the control of Roman Catholics. Tho existence of 
the editor of this newspaper accounts for the existence of 
Mr- Whttlley. AVo shoulcl fear that this infiuence, so far 
as it prevails, is ineradicable. Even If the House of Commons 
took the business of reporting inU^ its own hands, as Mr. Mitchell 
Henry suggests ns p(»ssiblc, the staff of reporters might, and pro- 
bably would, still contain a large proportion of Lrish Roman 
Catholics. A silly newspaper on one side might still pretend 
that the rcp(»rta were influenced, and a weak gentleman on tbo 
other side might still believe it. The Irish os well as tlie English 
newspapers can now obtain Huinnuirized reports of debates by 
telegraph, and it is probable that as telegraphy improves these 
re|>orts may biicomo more full. But tho firat report wnich readies 
Iralaxid of a debate will always nccesaarily bi» uu abridgment, which 
must dtistroy tin; interest of the full report which arrives after- 
wards. However, if tlievo are people m Ireland. who desire to 
read complete reports of the sp«?eches of Mr. Mitchell Henry ^ wo 
think that means might be found to gratify them. Duly we object, 
as riMiders of English neAvspapers, to b(^ overwhelmed with matter 
which we cannot pretend to regiu'tl as more than moderately in- 
teresting. 

3 f ever tho proposal to establish an t)Hlcial system of reporting 
in Parliament is seriously made, there are sevend obvious and 
overwhelming reasoiLs against it. In the fii’st place, it w'ould be a 
gr<Mit waste of mono}'. It is quite clem* tliat tho public diHw not 
want such reports, and all membtirs who are woith Jistening to are 
already reportixl at sufficient length. Mr. Gludstono’s superfluous 
adjectives would iu themselves bo a considerable item in llio 
account; and Irish eloquence, if what Air. MitcJiell Henry considers 
justice to Belaud were done to it, would add enormously to tho 
current expenses of Parliament. Then tho presence of oilicial 
reporters boimd to ropoit everything would bo a great temptation 
to vain and silly membt^rs to waste time more than they do at 
present ; and half tho Si'ssiot) would bo spent, as in the French 
Assembly, iu snuabbling alxiUt the iiccuracy of the reports. But 
the crowning onjection i^- that wiiat iiicmbers want is, not merely 
to Ih) reported, but to have their sp(?echo 8 read; and no human 
being could be found to wade through such an overwhelming mass 
of dioarv and useless stuff as would be presented in a verbatim 
n‘p»)rt of Parliamentary talk. The truth is that the importance of 
Parliament consists now raoinly iu what it does, rather than in 
what it says. Nolxidy there ever says anything that has not been 
said years before, and much better said, in the press. The opinion 
of Parliament, instead of Inking an initiatory stage, is only the final 
result of public opinion. 


CHUKCH AND STATE IN ilVNGARY. 

W E are not aware that anything of great importance has taken 
place in direct connexion with the Old Catholic movement 
in Genu.'iuy since tho election of Hr. Reinkens as Bishop. It had 
been ussorted indeed in the IJltramontaiio journals that Bishop 
ITovkamp of Deventer, who is expected to succeed to the arch- 
bisliupric of litrecht, had reconsidered his offer to consecrate 
Reinkens, and declined to act in the matter. But the report, 
improbable enough in itself, has, like so many others firom the 
satue qiuirtor, boon authoritatively contradicted, and the con- 
secration is to take place before the end of this mopUi at 
Deventer. Nor would such a refusal, though it might natarally 
havo made the Old Oatholics the more anxious to secure a 
bishop of their own, have thrown any permanent difiiculty in the 
way of his consecration. The graat majority of the ecHudlod 
Uniale Armenians have broken with Rome in consequemee of the 
Vatican decrees, without, as isr as we know, having entemd ittto 
communion vritli their brethren of the Oriental rito. And it can 
hardly bo doubted that their bishops, who have thus in fact 
assumed prcclBelv the position of tho Old Oatholics, os pressed 
mombers of the AVestem Oatholie Church rejeothig the present 
claims of the Papacy, would be quite ready to do. any good ofiicea 
for them for which occasion might arise. It was sisolm the other 
day at a meeting hMd at Bern to prenride a see^-Old Oathdlie 
Uuiop for Switserlandj whera the strik of pii^' rai the Roman 
Oatholie Ohurehruns high, and the dlooBsaupiAtra fb^ themselves 
at issue as wdl vrith tho Govenunent aa with a oohsiderahle part of 
their floote The details of the Bishop^s appouitiiient will perhaps 
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1)0 Wieped fc» coiuiidoration at the third Old Catholic 
which 19 to «a 0 fiemhle at Constance on the r 2 th of S^tomher. 
Merawnue the address of a large and influential body of Silesian 
'Cathcuics to the Emperor of Germany has an important bearing 
the movement^ although — or rather, in one sonsi), because — the 
signatanes are not among its professed adherents. They express a 
general concurrence in raooe Bismarck's policy, and we dfKsidodly 
o^sed as well to IJltraniontHnism os — unlike the Hungnriiui 
inboraU,of whom we shall havo to speak preHenily-^to the separa- 
tion of Church and State. On the contrarv, they desire that the 
due relations between the two may be preserved and strengthenud. 
^0 bitter irritation which their address has provoked among the 
infallibilists'inay bo gathered from the circumatanco of the Uuke 
of Katibrir, who was the first to sign it, Imviug be«ju in const^qiience 
exmdled flrom his post of President of the Silesian Committee 
of Knights of Malta, which he hod hehl for the last eight years, 
his co-signataries on tlie Committee b(>ing at tlie same time 
displaced with him. Meanwhile six of the I'russiau bishops have 
already formally rtifiised to admit the Government inspection of 
their seminaries, which havo therotore ht'en deprived of the Govern- 
mont grant and the students declared ineligible for henetices in 
Prussia. Two now churches have just been opc^icd, with overflow^- 
iug congregations, by the Old Oatnolics, at l^^ssen and Br()slau. 

Mepwliilo, if we turn our evo.s from Gomiany to llimgary, the 
ecclesiastical controversy is seen cropping up in a somewhat 
new form. Our readers may recollect that tho gi*eat majority, if 
not tho whole, of tho Austrian and Hungarian episcopate siderl at 
Home with the Opposition, the prinmt«*s of Austria and Hungary 
and the Cardinaf-Arohbishop of Prague being among its most 
prominent spokesmen. In the original debate in the Ooimcil on 
the ^hema de Ihimttiif Simor, Archbishop of Gran and Primate, 
whose support had been counted upon bj' tbe Curia, and who was 
known to be one of tho he.Ht Tiatin speakers in the assembly, 
-electrified^ his hearers by delivering an oloipient and emphatic 
•denunciation of tho proposed decree. And w'hen, two niontlis later, 
the bishops of tlw* minority met, on the evo of the decisive ijtU of 
J uly, to Jlctorraine their line of action on the morrow* the insidious 
suggestion of Kettelor and Archbishop JMcdclicrs* that all should 
vote iilacef. juxf.a modum, was by none more euergeticallv resisted 
than by Cardinals Rauscher and Schwarzeub^rg and the Arch- 
hishop of Gran. To say that these have proved faithless to tho 
pledges they then gave is only to say that they Imve fullow'ed 
the Ignominious example of <*very one of their colleagues, with 
the single exception of Strosamayer, But there ore degrees even 
in Bubacrvioncy, and, although all tlie minority bishops have 
outwardly acquiesced in doctrines which they liave given the 
world tho best reasons for su8|)ccting tliat they do not really 
believe, they have not all coudesconded to do the work of the 
Vatican by porsociitiug their former followci’s, nor liave they 
all gone so far os to promulgate tlie obnoxious deeri'es officially in 
their dioceses. There lias not, if we are correctly informed, been, 
aa a general rule, any formal promulgation or any attempt at 
enforcing the new dogmas in tho dioceses of Austria and Hungary. 
Professor Schulte, for instance, tlie President of both the Old 
Catholic Congresses, continut»d a n'gular communicant ami nn 
intimate personal friend of the Cardinal-.lrclibisiiop of Prague up 
to the pi'riod of his recent removal from that city to Bonn. Of 
course on Ultramontane principles the promulgation or non-pro- 
mulgation of those decrees in particular dioceses is a matter of 
very little consequence. The mere fa<'t of their promulgation at 
Romo clothes them with all requisite authority, and iu these days 
of railroads and teleuraphs that fact may bo know'ii to all whom it 
concerns w'ithin a tew bourn, or at most a few days, of its 
occunence. This, we say, is tho modern Ultmuioiitane theory, 
though it is not apparently the old theory of the eanon law, as was 
chowii incidentally the other day in tho 0*Keelle trial. To 
this day the decrees of Trent have never been promulgated in 
France. And when Archbishop Murray and other Irish prelates 
were examined before a Parliamentary Committee at the time 
of Catholic Emancipation, tli^ distincllv insisted that no Papal 
decree could havil force in tndand till it was promulgaUHl oy 
the local bishops, and that it w^as their right and duty, beforo 
j)foinulgating it, to remonstrate with the Pope, if they saw any 
fi'uflicient reason for doing so, though they might ultimately be 
compeUed to submit. But oven this lingering shadow of episcopid 
independence lias become intolerable to tho tlesuit Camarilla 
who now rule tho Coiut; of Home, and accordingly I’apal decrees 
axe alleged to be equally binding whether they Thave been pro- 
claimed by the bishop of tho diocese or not. Nevertheless, the 
bishops, whose solo business appears to be to make themselves 
the fiuthfhl ocho of the VaiiCAn, are required to proinnlgato them, 
tod It seems that at last one Hungarian bishop, after an interval 
of nearly three years, has been reduced to compliance. Hence 
which took place the other day in tho Hungarian 
Mouati of Betoties^ to which we purpose calling attention. The 
imies are of nmoh wider iuterest and siirnificance than 
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cable to the case.* On this beak took occasion to skotrii oqt njs 
oivn ideas of ecclesiastical reform, which may be summed up in 
Oavour's famous and, as many contend, fanciful and unpftotical 
formula, free Church in a IVoo Stale.’' He advocated 
enactment of laws to guaraiiloe the free exercise and civil equality 
of all ixdigions, obligatory civil inarriagif, the autonomy of OathoUos, 
and the reatljuatment of tho jwi jdacili iu accordance with the 
modem system of free sp^Mich aiid a free press; he finally Miiggeste<l 
the appointment of a (.'ommissioii to ivguliite tho relations of 
Church and State. And iio would have them regulated rather 
on (.kivour’s principle than on Bihiiiarck's. Jiitfe Cavour, lie re- 
ferred complaceiitlv to the preci‘dt‘nt of America, and urged that 
libertv ami (Catholicism might hu I'GCOUicilod on the basis of a 
complete separation of Ciutrch and State, each Ixung nbaubitnand 
indopendciii in its own sphere. The praclictal difilculty of eflect- 
ing tliis entire sepamtion btjtwoen two powers whoso claims and 
Hue of action so c.onstantly cros.s one* another does not soem Uy 
have occurred to hiiu, and tho majority of Ihct assembly evidently 
shaml his view the subjcict. I>i.soontented with tlw religious 
policy of the Cabinet, and disti-usiful of its indepenueiice 
from clerical iuiluence, the T^d’t (.centre declared that they 
would only consent to the appoLutmeui of the Commission desired 
by the MiuihUir of Worship— in which they suspected a itieix) 
pretext for delay— r>n conditiou of ite baling direct^ to conduct 
its proceedings on the principles enunciated by JDeak ; and all the 
Lilieral niKmljem of the Right, with IJcak at their head, voted in 
the same sense, against the Catholic party. And the vote seems 
to liave l)ceTi takeu as equivalent to oue of want of confidence in 
the Ministiy. 

It may at once be adtiiit1.ed that iu countries like Anstm and 
Hungary, whom the Catholic Church retains far more of its me- 
dieval status and wealth than anywhere else in Eumpe, a scheme of 
distjstahliahniont, especially if accompanied by partial or entire dis- 
endowment, would involve very iuiporlaut changes, and it is not 
wonderful that the Catholic party riiould strenuously oppose it. But 
it by no means follows that tlie adoption of t)ie programme somewhat 
crudelv extemporized by (favour, so far as it is capable of being 
carried out, will have tho ellect autiei|>ated by what may be toriued 
the Italian school of l^iilierals. 8o far as tho experiment has 
actually hr'on tried in Italy— and it has been worked no doubt by 
far feebler hands tlma his — the I'esults as yid can hardly be con- 
sidercxl encouraging. The utmost that can be said from tho 
Liberal point of view is that the snake has Wn scotched but not 
killed. Nor does the experimicis of other countries reallv support 
a more iavoumblo conclusion. In Belgium and Switzerland, 
Catholicism, though enjoying no politiiuil privileges, lias sliown 
itself a fonuiihiblo political power, and in ikdgiiuu it is alw'ays 
aspiring to a viitual civil supremacy. As to North America, tlie 
ohoBcii paradise of Free Churcln^, it must be remembered tliat thert^ 
Catholicism is, as it is not iu Kuropi*, but oue of a multitude of 
coiiUmding sects, luid tliat it is us yet too numerically w'eakto make 
itself a dcmiinaut power iu the country. Yet even thms in 
particular .Stat4‘s or cities, as iu New '^"ork, the Catholic voteexeita 
a tymnnh^al force. Moreover, it nmF>t always be borne in mind that 
arguments derived from a social conditiou of things to which, from 
tho im1 lire of the case, the Old World pr<'scnt« no parallel, are voiy' apt 
to be misleading, The principle t;f a fiw Church in^ a {State, 
like the principle of uuivciwil siilfmge, has a very liberal sound, 
but ntuther the one nor tho other allbi'dH any sure guaiaiitee against 
a crushing despoUsm. No siispicloDs of the kind, however, seem 
to trouble tbe complacent optimism of Deak and tbe iTimgarian Libe- 
rals. Their notion is to pass a series of laws in vindication of religious 
liberty, such as I Javoiir originateil twenty years ago iu Piedmont, to 
introduce imivei-sal civil marriage, exclude spiritoal peers from tho 
Upper House, taqiarate eihicational and occleslastical endowments, 
enact a law of mortmain, and then Imsi tlmt the lion and tho lamb 
will henceforth lie down ])eacAtfally side by side — the Church haring 
hitherto* playetl tho lion’s part— and that common sense and 
the bund of common iiib^rest will guide and unite them both. 
What is forgotten in such speculations is that, wliere Ohurcli 
and State are not absolutely identified — whether on the theocratic 
or the hlrustian model — their iutoi'csts can never be altogijther 
tlie same nor can tlieir powers be co-ordinate. An Established 
Church is a sort of compromiso between the tw»o principles, wliem 
the Slain gives certain priiileges in exchange for the authority it 
claims. But it is, at l<vwt iu it.’? ordinary forms at this day, a 
compromise, uud tliercdbro it fails to oiitisty the ideal of eilhm* of 
the grcitt schools of t'ontimmtnl Liberalism. Bismarck has under- 
taken to solve the pi’ublem in oue way iu Prussia, by subjecting tho 
Established Church to the supniiuacy of tJie State. Beak pro- . 
poacs to solve it in another way in Huogaiy, by castinjy off the 
rlstabliHlimcut altogotlicr, and the A>mc I^eie Pram ot Vienna 
rejuu*es that the Goveruinent has accepted his acheiiic, in the hope 
that it may be extended to Austria. It remains, JiowoitT, tolx'seen 
whether either experiment will answer its intended end. Thoni is 
a sort of doctntuiire conipIcteni>8S about foreign systems of 
Liberalism whicMfook's faultless on papen but is apt to break 
down under the ruoa impact of stubborn and unideal fact. 
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TIJK GREAT AMERICAN LECTURER, 

A PPHLSDN who descrilKw himself an ** tlie groet American 
leciiimr •’ dcflom-a a visit, if only that wo may yet an idea of 
a port of euttalaiiiraout which is much more wopuhii' in the Unitiul 
StaU'w than wmunj? oiirs^dvcM. 3Ir. Ilavtiy (lillard is ccrUiidy ^-feat 
in jiomc of tlio qualities of a loctiiror, and it is ditlicult not to 
H«hTiii^‘ tlio facJilty of fcoliji^r aj?Buiuiii>; entluifiiamu at tlm com- 
pletion of iho Pfl'citlc liailwiiy, and coii8t>qucnt o|Kuiiny-ap, ii» 
the phrase is, of dirw't trade with <,diimi. Two Comprtuics wove 
worKinif out! fnuii the cast and the otlicr from the west towards 
Si ccvtiiia point in the lino. Mr. (lillurds excileiiuiat sUj^htly 

iiilt‘rfori‘3 with his elocution, but, if wo rij^ditly uiuli-T'land 
him, tiach (Vminany was to lia\e a concession of the land on 
I'ithor hide of the line whirls it made. And, thwvlW, if Iho 
Western or Californian Compauy could esnry its line. iMst of 
Iho middle jmint, it would ^'■ain so much land, and if the , 
lilastcm or York Coiupany rould carry its line wa'st *»f the ' 
mitldhi point, it W’ouhi i/ain so much liiml. Wo do not know 
whethOT tlie land was worth tho stru^^de, and we regard liiut con- 
sideration as irrelevant. The two Companies ran n most exciting 
race, wdiich is described by Mr. Gilhusl with all the vehemence of 
gestioulation proper to Die subject. It dillenul from most oDier 
races in this respect, that the eompeiitora stirti-d from oppohile 
quart-su’H and mn towards the wime point. 'I'lio result was, wo 
believe, a dead liojit, but .Mr. (JillimVs e.norgy at this point of his 
narrative sligliDy iiuimirt'd his ckvirness. 11 h stated that Iwitli 
Com pauies employed thrcM relax .s of men, one of which 
by torchlight. The sleejieis were laid, the. rails placed upon them, 
ftiid tho pins driven ; nrnl iheho three operations were ]»ertbrnied by 
each Compuny at the fate v»1 oix miles per day. TJiis is a ]dain 
prosiuc description of this great conb‘.st, but there ought to ariso 
and i^ovcal himself a pt>eL equal to the magniticent opporlunilx . 
W'^e luid once a poet among ourselves xvhosang of the nmlcrtaking 
of the Llalaklavd nulw’KV iiudlhe benelicent power of the coulnudor 
who complolod it: — 

'I'lie MiiklifTM' frirnd and sailorii* too, 

111! their wvarv feet, oh ! 

On railwad ear, tht.-y hU’^sod from far 
Sir Samuel Mortun Tt*to. 

Tn such style ought the <^kmi\ili tioii of tbo racilic Kailw'ay to bo 
celebratcid. Uhl in the absence of a poet wo nuist content our- 
eelxos wdth IMr. (iiilard screanfmg until he iHicomes idmo.>st iu- 
uudible, and making terrible cuts and shnslies A'ilh a long w'lind, 
ae if he wete perfonning sword exercise ag.iciht a giant. The 
Califonuan (bmipany bOut a golden nail, wbi^ u xvos <.lri\en with I 
great sulexnuity into Die last sJeopov on Dieir side by a high l 
lunctlouury appointed for tliat pui pose — vbwuuf enmn w-mld 
be tho correct (jlaHwiciil exprej-sion, W'e ilo not know wli»'iln*r 
another high fuuctiomirv was appointed l-o watch the. nail after it was 
driven, but that precaution would not hcimii to Ix! altogetlu'V super- 
iiuoiis in a country liable to ho r<)nmc«l over by pivdatorv Iiulians. 
An iron nail would Keep tiu* mil quitij us well in platjo, and a gold 
nail would go a long w'ay in drinJi. However, the nail w^as lirivcn, 
nnd tho triumphant rosult was telt^g^aphed to San h'ranciseo, where 
Mr. Gilliird happened to lie, i^'ady to arouse liiuisclf to mi eiithu- 
HiitHUJ auitablo to tlu! contcuiplnthm of the tremendous fact Diat 
tea CKiuld now bo drunk in \ew' Y«>rk thirty day.' after it was 
growing on the plant. The .same n^sult luus long simx^ been attained 
iQ Kuglond, but it soanxdv exeites tmthiiKiasm in the corj.MuiinT. 

Tho iutercat of Mr. (iillar<rs lecture culminates wleai lie — 
to u»o a phraM* of his country' ■lM‘couies explanatory of the 
Bleeping arrangements for ladies and gentlemen in tho cars of the 
Paciiic Railway. An inejtoi-ablo, but to our mind iinpIcaMiut, 
necessity has decreed that a lady and a geiitleniHU should .deep, 
not tsxactly in the sajiie bed, but in the elosi'ttt juxta position that 
could well b© arranged slioi't of it. 3C\en if tlm ae.vo.s xxt-re not 
inlemuted to on e.\'toril that to our old-world prejudices w’ouhi be 
dlbturbiug, we should say that tho nmngemontB mubt bo mow 
Kuug than comfortable. As snug ns a bug in n rug *' would la; a 
very fair dcMTiption of tho condition of an occupant of one of 
Dusse berths when the car liapiKfn.s to bo full. 'Jne snuggery is 
enhtincod by Die consideration that a (!ouplc of dozen people of 
either sex are lying as close ns herrings in n barrel on what xvas a 
dining-table, and has, by some wonderful hocMis-potJUn, been 
changed into a nest ol’lKTihs. As you sit iit breakfast or dinner 
10 wiia-t is by duxtimu a saloon, your attention i.s culled to the stu- 
pendouB fact that \oui* W-eloDies and tbo iHjd-clotlieh of several 
ladicsand geiiDemon \our Ccllow -travellers are at that moment packed 
aw^ay above j our hend. Tlu! elex cvnciis i.»f t his coni ri vaiico is perhaps 
more obvious than its sanitary x^aluc. Siudi an amingcment would 
he inconycuicut in Kiiyflmul. and this railway traxc-rses a country 
as to which there i*» a legend Dial a natixe, haxing iia<l after death 
Bom© experience of a pUiee xvhich i.s commonly reputed xvann, came 
hack to fetch his blanket. Tlu' custom is that ilie gcntlcmtn go 
*forw'ard to the smoking-car belxxecu nine and tea iu the extmiug, 
while the ladies, put thems^clvcH and their ehildvcu to Wd among 
what were the dining-TQoui tables and sofas. We luwl quite for- 
gotten tlw children, who must add luueh, as they always do, to tho 
DMUty nnd hwnnony of the scene, 'fheui the gouDcmen lelurn, 
and hav^l^lpiepertitl thcmHclxoB for M, they draw aside a curtain, 
behind tmdi are tdeepiugt on the grouiul tio^f licit lis, Kweml 
ladies, and plseiltif one toot on this ground tier, tMpeutleincn vault 
nimbly (or otherwise) up to , the tier abi>ve. Acconling to pro- 
gramme they go to sleep j.hut supposing they don’t ? The subject 
of vetitilatioD was wot mentibued hy the lecturer, ;ind a lihtek 
waiter, who is m the dining-room by day, was Iclt unaccount mi 


. for ; but he perhaps alee|Mi iu the fuiinel of- the ateamf<»|giiie, whkh 
by comp^son with ond of these berths niusit be, one would tbiek^. 
a cool place. 

Tt strikes us as w'ouderlVtl,Wot thatthe.]eetiivi»r shoixld us 
this, but that ho should not tell lis sotnething else. The route ia 
dreary and the domirlption of it more, dreary. Kyen m Ainerioao 
railxvivy with its adjuncta cannot destroy the beauty of the Rocky 
Moimtaius, but poriiaps tlie most mulaucUoly of all spertacles ia a 
rudimentary town upon tho prairie. It is depressing to reilect that 
the njon*)tony of natmv is being displaced by the mouotouy of 
civilization. ’ Air. (lillavd oxqwHSea the ordinary American view of 
his country tuid its destiny, when ho trwila bigness as synonvmoua 
with grandeur. (Miicago was a wonderful pl^o, avnd jt will b*> a. 
more xvnndurfiil place ^tiU when it is inbuilt. Forty years ago there 
wiux! only seven people dwelling there, and now, in the eloipiaiit 
langungirof Mr. (Dllaixl, it surpawwjs Birmingham, and it rivals 
Liverpool, Munclie.Hier, and (Dasgoxv. You ought to hoar Mr. 
(-Jillard. and to si‘e him perform sword-e.xorciso with his wand in 
order to •;4‘t tliisiiict ]»roperly into your mind. Ife might have men- 
tioned that at !i piuticular time of t he year there is pix^bablyimirebacon 
at < 'hic:i! 4 o tlnin at any other ploco in the world. But if Afr* dillord, 
fugot bii(‘ofi, he ar«m.sed all the power of his oratory to <io uislii^ 
to Die mori^ aiibliine eiibjeel of oil. Millioinurtis, and we luignt add 
vt‘rx di^agivcabh* ones, lia.ve Ix'eii made in a few y<airs from oil. 
Since Diexvnvld lugan Diero has bwri no simpler method of getting 
i-icli Duni “ i*i piking ilc,” if only you lian slriko it. Verhaps a more 
hideous pichiro xvaa never painted Dmn this of “oil wolls iu 
(-■auiula*’ xvhich fmauH part of Mr. Ciillard's panorama. Thci oil ia 
pumped from tlie xx'dl into a tank, and drawn thence into vc'ssels 
xxdiich run u]M)n xvlicids aiid form part of a ixulxyay train which 
carries the oil to a reliucry at Detroit or Nexv York. hVirtuwoJi. 
are maile out id* ihesi* Canadian oil-xvolls, but tho riolier spriuga 
which gu-^h up into millions are found in Fennsylx'iinia. Then Iherti 
i.s another great trade in lumber xvhich e\<*ites tlie lecturer's ad- 
uiirutiou. 'I’lio foivsls xvliich darken tin' horizon on Dio North 
as the train cros-c.s Iowa and Ntdxpfiska supply timber w’hh’h 
iioais doxvn the tnbuLarios of tlw^ Alif.sissippi, and down tho 
miiihty river itself, mid so roaches New (Jrleaiw. Although, 
niil-aplilling may haxe helped to mako a stuleaman, yot tho 
contcnqilutiou of ruU-splilting is hardly likely to make u poet or 
an omti»v. Tho railway crossi^s some. t»f tho iributuries of ihxv 
AlUsi-«ippi,and, svIumi the timber is once placed upon tho line, itotin 
Ijt*. carried to Diese ])mirie 1(»xxna, winch have, boon built i*i‘ sketched 
at the diHliLiu e of several humlred miles from groxving xvood. 'I’luv 
lee.lurer descrilx*-*, with copious ileliiils, t Ik* Mormon soitlomenls, 
which ho judges -and pcrlia]»s rightly — xvill be interesting to hia 
lu-arors. Ho started from Noxv York, which is a xvondcrfiillv big 
place, and lie arrives at San l‘'mncisco, xxliich is aho, oortshWing 
D\o ciiX‘iinistanc<*s, a xvouderfullvbig nliu'e. He skoxvs us the Coldoii 
Cate, and tlie liotid where the rich citi7.eu.s of San Kranoisco 
walk upon the W'a-SHiid and look at tho big seals, xvliilc Dio big 
seals stand on I'lid and admire tho results of modoru civilization. 

Such a le<‘tur({ is inleit'Kling not only for its style, but also, ass. 
we ouglit fairly to own, for its subject. Tho yiexvs of tho routw^ 
nil* piuutt'd from skel<'bi*s or photographs, and they ropn^iit faitli- 
iully a |)n)c<‘.ss xxliich, whothor beautiful <*r useful, or wiiat elbo, 
is actual and im.*sistible. This ugly locomotivo witli its train of 
cars is to our age wdmt tlio chixulry of Si>aiu and the naval akill 
nud cnterjirise i»f England w^ro ii> ages which pretioded. Thfr 
fiuictixmary who drove the goldcji nail into iho last Bleeper of the 
racihe Railway was the coijqin?ror of a continent and an ocean -y, 
nnd Air. (.lillard is hi.s panegyrist. To the romantic daring of 
Alugollau and Drake has succeeded tho commeixmil spirit of 
Air. (.Vnik, who invites ns to travel with him round the w'orld 
ill iiinuty days. All xvho lovt! to traved with Mr. (kuik will 
like to hear Mr. CiiUcird lf»cturo. llo tells thorn nothing of th©- 
past,niul pevhajLs, us it \va8 not exchiaively Americau, ho thinks 
that it would imt bo inleivsiing. Mr. (villaid regaixls the Pacitio 
much ni; Afr. Spurgeon regarded Rome when ho made his memo- 
iiible visit to it. The Rai ilic i.s camblo of being trav«rsod by & 
situuner iu eighteen days, and tho nighway of commerce botwiHSU 
CTiinn and Eiiroiie is likely tn pass by New Yo^i and *St\n FYau- 
cisco. linns streams of wealth xvill over flow to Ihn eastward oivi 
weslw'nrd through the (i olden Gate. The prairie accomplishes ita 
destiny by pnv^cntiiig a level surface upon which a railway may bot 
laid at the rate of six mik^s a day. Towns uniformly hideous wUl 
be built upon the lino, and in overv town there will be pubflslied. 
at Iwst one nexx sp:i}H*r. Tliis is tbe course of civilization which, 
Air. Gil lard's panorama faithfully reprwjents. It woidd hij almost 
worth while Iu fetch back the Shah of Persia to show lain this- 
> impivs.'^ivc spectacle of life oud human progress in the “new and 
' happy land.” 

THE LORDS’ HICPORT ON HORSES. 

^|AIIE Reiwrt of tho Cominitt^ of the House of liOt;dB opi. 
X Hordes was likely to be chiefly valuable for the 
which it xvould collect, and tor this we must wait for tim.aiipeadi^ 
which is not yet published. The recommendationi of thia Oom- 
miltee may he summed tip ui this — tlmt they are in f^:oia of 
^ letting things idone. If horses are dear, everything elw. is 
dear; and if the farraere have neglected horse-Vreedlng iu roceiii 
; vt^ars, they have probably given increased attenUem to broddi^g 
j Bheop and oxcu. “It seems admitted that the mounted poicriotts of 
; the army we&v never betto horsed «tluiu at piwient> and 
• future (iifliculty in mouiHipg them would be a miestioa of 
1 This question of price is vci;y aeriouSi sad it essmot be 
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tto mrmv eooi^ Tho difficulty of idl pmiooB diseoiuiiong of 
tbto subiM'has been the went of aceumte statistic^ and those will 
be sttppiM in tlto appendix to the Report. “The Oouimittoe 
have considered with great care tho priiuary question bofote theiM-— 
nannefy, the. alleged of horsea in this country— and tliey are i 

of opinion that the scaroily complaiued of by' many witncHses ia 
not oau^ so much by a deficionfty of number as uy the supply 
Dot having kept pace with the increased demand.” We should 
have expected this conclusion, but wo hIuiU nevertholess bo glad to 
aoe the evidence iVom which it is derived. There d(OS not 
appear to be a scarcity of every class of horse. “ There 
is no ^ scarcity of thoroughbred horses.” This slato- 
ment^ is undeniable, and the Oonindttoo avoid tho vexed 
qmtion of the mmlity of our thoroughbred stock as not 
within tho scope of thwr inquiry. Hunters of high character 
have incteased in pri<‘e, but for those who «in adbrd to pay tho 
article can generally be found. O’his statement agrees with 
ordinary o^orvation. In sonio districts hors«>lircediiig has du- i 
dined, hut in Devon and Cornwall, where Ibrnierlv low horses 
were bred, great improvement has taken place. ()n the other 
haud^ sonic breeds, such us tho Ctevelsnd bay, and tho old- 
iasmoiK^ roadster, appear to liave become evtremely rare. It is 
remarkable that the greatest scarcity exists among agricultural 
horses, on which point, t hetkuYimitteo sav, evidence i« practi- 

cally unanimous.” One of the cauK*8 of ibis seurcity is tho exporta- 
tion ol marcB to foreign countries, for which there is nmnifestly no 
direct remedy. We must await such a rise in price as will make 
it worth while to keep tho marcs at home. Another cause is the 
increased profit oii sheep and cattle. This jirufit is both more 
certain and more rapid tiian the profit on horses. Tho groat aim 
of tho breeder of sheep and cattle has boon to bring them 
curly to maturity, and wondorliil success has been attained. Hut 
an animal which is bred for work cannot lie thus forced. The 
nearest approach^ to a system of oarly profit hns been made by 
tw’o-year-old racing. But many eminent uuthoritie.s ludieve that 
this system has injured our thoroughbred stt^ck, and it is inappli- 
cable to any other clnss of horse. Tho attraction of slieop and 
cattle breeding would apptyir to be so superior that a considerable 
rise in tho price of horses may be needed to overcome it. And if 
in fuiuit) years wo get inorti horsos but fewer sboep and oxen, there 
must ho a further rise in the already exalted prices of animal food. 

It is difHcult to discuss this question of the scarcity of horses 
without remembering the sight wlikdi the Park iircsenttMl during 
the Shah’s visit. It would bo intcre.sting to comjioi’t* tho number 
of carriage and saddle horst‘s kept in Loudon now and thirty yearu 
ago. As regards carriage-horses, it may probably Iw said, ns the 
Report Kiys of hunters, that those who can atTord to pay for 
them can get them. The teams of the Four-iii-Fland and j 
Coaching Clubs, and of the coaches wdiich rim out of J..ondoii 
ill the summer, form a considerable item in tho superior class 
of hordes. This fashion is almost certain to extend, and ua 
national increases there will bo more carriages in the 

Park. ThuH there must h« odeqiiato inducement to breed these 
classes of horses, and tlm only apparent limit to breeding is 
tho vrant of suitable soil and climate. An interesting part of tho 
appendix will be that which refers to Ireland. A large doci'eaiK) 
in tho numbm* of horses existing in Ireland is shown by trust- 
worthy ligui-es. It is clwir that oveiy avoilahlo animal has been 
bought up and carried away. But why have not more aniraalH 
heou bred P Wo should luivo thought tliat all parties and sects 
could agree in encouraging the bnjod of horses. The education of 
the horse can hardly bo made a religious (pieslion, Kveu those econo- 
mists who have thought tlmt there could ho too many Irishmen 
would scarcely siu^st that there could he too many Irish horses. 
In of countnr* the soil is eminently suitable, and a 

'district which produces horses is comparatively baiTen of those 
“ improvements '\which have heeli tho fiwuxont cause of strife. If 
the Irish conldi breed more horses and thitiK less about Homo Hulo, 
it would he better both for tlieniselves and for us. But perhaps 
the country has produced neivrly up to tho limit of its power. 
There has neon “a very OAtensivo oxp*ntation to foreign countries.” 
Recent returns show a oertain iucrcn.®ie in the number of horses 
now bred Ireland, and it may bo helievwl tliat the induce- 
ment is sufficient to develop the productive power of the country 
to^ the utmost. Indeed, Wo should almost he tempted to think that 
Irishmencould breed horses without inquiring a grantof public money 
to assist them. Both in Ireland and Rngland demand exceeds 
'^^P]P|y- The foreigner is ruining our bnxdcra by offering priws 
which they OBimot resist, and perluips other classes of traders 
would like to have their ruin ^Fected in tho same way. There hove 
wen both Ireland and lilngland exeeptional exportations 
duriJ^ the lETapoo-Cleraian war, and it is probable that in tho 
lew yean} the acknowledged will at imulate supply. 

Ik^pames may poroaps he ffinaed for bree«Uiig various classes <>f 

extent for Ihoronghhred 
N I ^[i limited, ■and it «ftY well 


bean lately umd ae to the defaeto In ftoekn 

it Si evident thaty if tlieee defects could he deiufind 

for our horses Ibr oxpoitatibn would be thetotgr iinsiw^ The 
proposal that Oownment should etalUons of Hu own in 
various parts of the country was certain to be dissppmwd Ao 
(Jommitt^ie, and whatever may bo the case in other OQuhtl^ it 
appears uiisuitable to England. We must intit in thk matter 
either to Government or to private exrierpriee, but cannot eonotbino 
the two. As regards any check on the unsoundztess of tmwdUng 
Atallions, the Oohmiiltee think that it is greatly to bo desinsd, but 
they doubt whutlior compulsory examination would be endured. 
They would not suggest prohibition, but mciely a tax i^n un- 
soundiioss. Another and gentler method of attaining tne same 
result would bo to toiler prixos to sound stallions which have 
covmHl a number of iiuircs at it low price in particular districts. 
It is manifest, however, that lhb» is merely a proposal to assist tiie 
farmer in breeding hor^ by paying one of the nocessary 
expenses. It would bo difficult to justify siudi a proposal iu 
IJonse of Commons, unless tho lamer gives in homo way a 
miul pro quo ; ami vviUi this object it has hwjn suggested that the 
hm-si'a thus bred should ht‘, under liability to isii toimn for 
niilitiiry service at a fixed rote. As this suggestion is 
favourt^d by certain military authorities, it lias do^tlcbs been 
brought under couslderalion of the Oommittee. It appears 
probable that the ofiering of prizes to stallions will remain with 
tlie Agricultural Societies, to whose attention we earnestly 
recommend it. Tho next, and peithapa wc may any the otdy, 
practical suggestion of the (.'omniitteu is thot any tax which 
oponites to discourage u farmer iij koopiiig horses should bo either 
abolished or modified. The OommitttK' express disapproval of Iho 


system of wiitrontj", hut they ninaouahly add that meders havo 
tuiB matter pretty much in tlieir own hauds. 

We attacuod value to this Gominittoc principally as a moans of 
collecting accurate inAinuatiou. There is luiicdi to be said against 
nearly all propolis wduch Imvo been put forward for interfercnco 
by Govenunent in horse-breeding, and it might have been expected 
that tins CotumiMee would incline, as it has done, to the negative 
fiido. Useful action may be talnm by Agriciiltural Societies and by 
noblemen and giuitU men who aira . able to make a sound 
and uftt'ful elafe of stallion accessible to their neighbours. 
It must always be remcmlH^riHl that a good and nuuihrous supply 
of horses is ossenlml to national clefence. If Government inter- 
ference could promote this supplv, the pccimiaiy means for 
mterference would doubtless bt' forthcoming, but it ai»una bi«t to 
leave Govtmmient in the p<»sition of a huge regular cusUmier for 
hori^-lirocders. It is certainly wonclerftil to find this Ooiiuiiittco 
testifying at once to tho largo increase in number and value of 
thonnighbrod horses, and to the considombicdccreasoiu the number 
of horses used ft.u* MgriciiJtuml pur))OHos, It seems sui|iTising that, 
instead of the considemWe increase which t he great prosi^erity of 
tlio coimtry ami the consequent demand would loiid us to oxp€«rt, 
theru should be this rodiiclion in mini bens in the t wo years folknvi ng 
1 870. If f he business of the country could bo done aa well w ilh a kws 
liumlicr of horses than wore usfcl lonucrlv, it would bo idle to com- 
plain of the ivHluclion, But itisdilHriilt to believe that this can be 
80. J f in ono dcjiartmcnt of business horse labour can be saved, some 
other dojxu't men t is establiahcd which reijuin's it. This is notably 
the case with xiiilways, which have displaced horses in carr^dwg 
gocHls over long disliiucos, but employ horscft in collecting and 
diatribnting these grxids. It would lx; intcrosting to Iniow whothor 
thc.ro arc miy causes at work which buul to reduce tho number of 
horses eniployod in a;>Ticulture. I'ho machines which one now sees 
in ev’Cry farm are designed io save tho labour rotber of mnn than of 
horses. It cannot hn that tanning business lias fallen ofi*, becuuso 
that husincps is, and ia likely to coniiiuio, co-extonsive with tho 
productive hind of Rngland. Thu decrease in tho two ynars 
is small; but Ibo wonder is that Ihcro was not an hicrousc. 
The docroaso npj>cai*8 iii tho total number of hix?od iiiaros, 
unbroken hoi'ses.nnd horoes actually used for agricultural purjioses ; 
and it may b») that this docroas«]i is chiefiy to ho ascribed to tho 
insaiiablo’foreiguer, who, w^gardleas of oxtieiise, ha« been lairingnp 
and Cuming away our ImtmxI inaifs. It is to be hoped that tho 
statistics of their exportation havo htMjnnud will contimiulo lie nc- 
curatoly C(»necteil. It is diflicult to Miove that this m^ortatumenn 
he an urihcalthy feature of English liovsi^-breeding. lA^cn we read 
that, by the providential ititorposilion of a millionairfi, sotru' i?ele- 
hrotod stallion has Won pres(‘rved to his rouutiy, we aro inclined 
to wish that that country' umy never Isi expowd to any worse 
danger than this from w'hich an axpeuditurcofsomefew IhoosuiKis 
of pounds has rescued her. 


REVIEWS. 

WHD CUFPOKf) OF Clunu.EIOH.' 

T he Tjord Treasurer (’lift’ord’s Ministerial pre-eininoncc was nf 
ven' short duration. His rise in J^arlinnieiit to the great post 
of lyord'^rroasutttp hud l>oeii ninatingly rapid. He was npnointed 
ijord 'I'reusiim on Apri l 20, 1^172; he ceased to hoUl^tho 

* Collevthna lUmtrathg , the HUUity t*/ the Catho/ic Itefifijtm in the 
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office on June 19, 1675. The loea of poww and tbe dieappoiat. 
ment of ambition preyed on hu spinte, and w four mouths after 
the lasa of hid greatoods he died, and died, there is much reason 
for bolievini?, by his own hand. He was only in his forty-fifth 
year when bo died. 

Clifiord’s namo is fixed in the general mind as that of a chief 
and daring mom^r of tbo so-callod Cabal Hinistry. But his has 
been a neglected biogranhy. It is not included in the Biographia 
Britamica, or in Chalmers's Biographical Dictionary, Bishop 
Burnet and Samuel Popys both errouoously deHcribo him as a 
clergyman’s son. Such errors could not now ho committed by 
writers of the position of Burnet and I’epys about a contem- 
porary prominent politician. Clinbrd’s father hud been colonel of 
a rogimeiit for Charles I., and ho died in 1639 from illness which 
overtook him in military service, llis oldest son Thoiuos, the 
future Lord Treasurer, was then nine years old. IIo appears to 
huvo inherited but a email country gcntleumn's estate, Ugbrooke, 
near Chudleigb, in Devctnsliirc, which ho enlarged by wealth 
acauired through otlice, and which is still the fainily scat. Ho 
had an ancient and brilliant lineage. Clifford went tbrongh the 
usual caroor of college (Kxetor College, O.vfttrd), an Inn of Court 
(the Middle Temple), and foreign travol, and was elected member 
fur Totnes in the (*onv4?ntiou Parliament which restoml Charles 
II., and again in tbo Parliarnont of 1 66 1 . Clarendon is said by 
Burnet to have slighted him on information that ho liad, while 
abroad, crnbrac(Ml the Bonian Catholic loliglon. lie attached 
himself in the IIouho of Commons to Bennet, soon afterwards 
Secretary of Sfnto and Lord .Vvlington, who was not sympathetic 
with Ol.irendon, and, showing much rttrliainentarynhilily, he rose 
rapidly through Arlington's friendship, lie was knighted, llis 
first iippnintnieut was to ho one of three Coinmissioners for the 
care of the sick and wounded, appointed at llie beginning of the 
Butch war of 1665. In llu.s war he served as a volunteer, and 
was also employiMl a$n C'ivil Conimissioner in the naval campaigns 
of 16651100 1666, and he earned a character for valour and 
qualities of business. 

In tbo autumn of 1665, after the ill-starred engagement with 
Iho Butch merciliant tieet in the port of Bergen, at which (Clifford 
wiia present, lio was app{»inted Alinisler to the Kings of Sweden 
and Benoiark. There is in the lioe.4ird Ollice a letter of Sir 
William Coventry, a very iihlo and active member of the Ministry, 
addressed to Arlington, when resigning this appointment, saying 
that ho thinks Clitford the (itte»t person, but that ho shall regret 
the absence of so considejablo a man from Parliament, where 
indeed ho doubts if he can be spared, for ilmt he considers him 
the most useful member of the llouso (Mi*s. Green’s Calemha* of 
Diwmiic Stale Paper^^ Seplenibir 2, 1665). In November 1666 
ho was appointed Cuniptrollor of the Household. Popys describes 
him a liitlo before ns much set by at (Jourt for hia activity in 
going to sea, and stoutness every wliero, and stirring up and down ” j 
the same gentleman, having heard (.'lilford speak, haa already pro- 
nouriced that ho ** do speak very well luid neatly.” Evelyn, a par- 
ticular friend, mentioning his appointment to tile Comptrnllership of 
the liousehold, which carnod nn appointment to the Privy Council, 
says that Clifford was “ nAold young gentleman, of a small fortune 
in Devon, but advancpd^y Lord Aldington to the great astonish- 
ment of all the Co^.” In May 1667, after tlio death of the 
Earl of Southninirti^, Loixi Treasurer, this ollice was put into 
Comniission, and^lifford\vad appointed one of the Commissioners 
of the Treasiiryf With this post he retained the Comntrollership 
of the Ilousij^ld, and in 1668, the superior office of Treasurer of 
the llouscWold becoming vacant by the death of Lord Fitzhardinge, 
*"Hne^*Hsrproinotcd to it, iigain b}*' Arlington’s intoi'cst. His small 
fortune made him eager for advaiiC43mimt, and he was also im- 
moderately ambitious. A member of Parliament told Popys, June I 
24, 1667/ that “there is not so gi'eat confidence between any two 
men of power in the. nation at this <lny, that ho knows of, as 
between my Lord Arlington and Sir Thomas Clifford ; and that 
it arises by accident only, there being no relation nor acquaintance 
between them, but only Sir Thomas Clifford’s coming to him and 
applying himself to him for favours when he came up first to 
town to be a Parliament man.” But there came soon a time when 
bi^ patron Arlington resentiMl his ingratitude, and then Arlington 
showed Evelyn the let! its which lie had received from CliB'ord 
begging for the TniiwuiTer^hip of the Household “os thfj very 
heiijht of his ambition,” and the letteA were wrilUm, says Evelyn, 
“ with such submissions and professions of his patronage os I had 
never seen any man acknowledging.” 

Ho \>as now Treasurer of the Housohold and a Commissioner 
of the Treasury ; the latter a place of business, the former giving 
bim great access to the King. There was a memorable small 
private ineotiug convened by Charles on the 25th of January, 
1660, in tlie bouse of the Duke of York; besides the King and 
the liuke there were present Arlington, Clifford, and Ixird Arundel 
of Wardour, a known Boiuan Catholic. The object of this meet- 
ing was to concert measures for an alliance with France on the 
basis of tho re-establishment of the llomun Catholic religion in 
England. Burnet has positively stated that Clifford him been 
reconcilod to the Church of Home while ho was travelling abroad, 
before he became a member of Parliaiueut. The Jlov. Dr. Oliver) 
a lloman Cathblic olergymao of our own day, and a friend of the 
bouse, bualMviog appareiMJiy no sjiecial private information, says 
that he wad not ^inverted before 1672, and that as late as July 
17, 1671, he cauaed a domestic chaml at Ugbrooke to be conse- 
ci.iied by the ProtesWnt Bishop of Exeter. Tho truth probably 
u, that he became at heart, a Boman Catholic while abroad, and 


Ifept bta seeret, and maiatained .eenronidtf to the Ohoxob offings 
land from prudence. It was probably the same with- ArKnigtofi^ 
It was undoubtedlv the same with Charles IX. Sven to the Isst^ 
to the very eve of bis retirement the JUnd Treaaureisbip^ 
because he would not take the Protestant test^ watchful observers 
and even intimate friends doubted if he was a ]^maii Catholic: 
His most intimate friend, Evelyn, writes of him during the two 
previous years only as “ warping to Home,” and wavering, and 
doubts if he had “any prejudice to the Protestant religioi^” 
f Evelyn’s Diary, May 17, 1671, March 12, 1672, June 19, 1^7 
A clerk in the Secretary of State's office, supplying news to Sir 
Joseph Williamson abroad, wrote as late as June 6, 1673, only 
three weeks before Clifford refused the tests and retired, “ Hm 
Lordship continues hia daily prayers in his chapel after the foms 
of the Church of England.” But there were those who held 
another opinion, and uu May 23 the same correspondent had 
written to VVilliauisou : — “ They mark now in the town that my 
Lord (Mifford has always observed Popish holidays, and would 
never do business on any of them, and that his chapel was only for 
fashion and for his scrviiiit<«, his Lordship or I^dy never frequent* 
ing it ” (Letters of II. Bali to Sir Joseph Williamson, in Kcoord 
Offict*). 

Clifford was the most eager, hold, and thorough of all thO' 
advisers of Charles II. in prosecution of tho unhappy scheme 
of French alliance, Butch war, and Popery in England. Hia 
nature was ardent and impetuous. Tin became all-important to* 
the Duke of York and the King. On tho conclusion of tho 
Triple Allinnco with Holland, iiogotinted by Sir William Temple,, 
under Arlington’s directions, in .January 1668, Clifford had been 
heard to say iu the TIousoof Commons, “This is all very well, but 
we hIhiH soon have a Dutch war nevertheless.” This Dutch war ho 
worked for perseveringly, till on March 17, 1672,11 was pro- 
claimed; and the proclamation was preceded % an attack wituout 
notit‘.o on a convoyed rich Dutch merchant ileet in the Chanuel— 
an unhappy project of Clifford’s, which failed. The war waa- 
called Clifford’s War. In preparation for it, being the most active' 
and lending Commissioner of tho Treasury, and having com- 
pletely the ear of the King, he hail counselled and 6.vecut6d tbo 
famous Stop of tho Kv chequer. The. monies of the goldsmiths,, 
or bankers, and their clients, deposited in tho Exchequer on se- 
curity of tho revenues, were hud hold of for tho King^s use, pay- 
ment of tho principal refused, luul the King's creditors put off 
with a promise ol six per cent, interest. This was Cufford’a 
measure, not, as has been ofttm snid, Shaftesbury's. Shaftesbury 
I strongly opposed it in tlio Cahiuct. By the Stop of the Exchequer^ 

I January 2, 1672, Clitibrd obtained thirteen hundred thousand 
pounds, tie hoped to repay this sum by tbo capture of the 
Dutch Smyrna ffeet in tho Channel, reported to have a freight 
Wurth a million and a half sterliug. 'i'ho attack miscarried ; he 
]o.st the plunder ; and England was irretrievably involved in the 
lung projected war. Tim proofs that (ffifford was the Minister 
primarily and chietly rcBpjiiMihlo for the Stop of tho Exchequer 
and the attack, without pruvioiis declaration of war, on the 
Dutch Smyrna Ileet ore abundant and irresistible. Sir WiUiaut 
Temple says ; — 

The counsol of i^toppitig the Exchequer was carried so necret, that I do not 
hear of Any man at Court that had warning enough to call in his mooey out 
of the hankers* hands till Sir Thoma.s Clifford protK)SHd tho thing in Coujictl^ 
without other circunii^ttiuces than saying that it was necessary i the King 
must have mouoy for tho war with Holland ; that be knew no other way 
but this ; and desired that none would speak against it without proposing 
some better and easier way. Upon this nothing moro was said, And the 
thing passed.— Temple’s Memoirs, li^orht, 11. 184. 

“Lord Clifford’s violence,” Temple also says, “in beginning 
tho war, gave it an ill air in general.” The testimony of l^elyn, 
Clifford’s attached and iutiniato friend, is even moro important: — 

The Treasurer of the llouNehold, Sir Thomas Clifford, hinted to me M a 
confident, that his Ministry would shut up the Exchequer (and accordingly 
HU Maji'sty made u-^e of inlluitu treasure there, to prepare fbr an intendoci 
rupture); nut, says he, it will soon he open again, and evoiybody 
satisfied ; for this bold man, who hud been the sole adviser of Uie King to 
invade that sacred stock (though some pretend It was Lord Ashley’s counsel, 
then Ohancollur of the Exchcrjiier), was so over-cunffdent of the success of 
the unworthy design against the Smyrna iiiorchants, os to pot Uia Majesty 
on an action which not only lost the hearts of Ids subjects, and ruined many 
widows uiul orphans, whose stocks were lent him, but the reputation of kia 
Exchettucr fur ever, it being before in such credit, that he might have eom^ 
maiiiled half the wealth of the nation.— March iz, 167a. 

Thu action of the Cabinet, or, os it was then commonly called. 
Cabal, and the relations of Ministors to the King and to each 
other, wore in those days very different from what they are now. 
I^h Minister separately held his office in immediate dependence 
on the King. There was uu common solidarity, os there is now, 
of those Ministers whom the King was in tho habit of calling 
together for Cabinet advice. Ho called whom he chose, and, after 
hearing, acted as he chose. He did not give his whole confidence 
equally to all. In the great questions of French alliance, Dutch 
war, and Popery, his chief object of establishing I^opei;y in 
England was known to tho Duke of York, Arlington, anfi .Clinovd^ 
and sedulously concealed from Buckingham, Latidor^le^'^ and 
Shaftesbury. Another cardinal measure preparatory to yar wUh 
Holland, the Declaration of Indulgence to Protestant Noa^nform- 
ists and Roman Catholics, wiu eagerly promoted by Clifford for 
furthering the design of establishing the Roman CatnoUe religlon,i 
and by Shaftesbury, who knew nothing of that dedgn, on wUu 
principles of religious toloration. 

Soon after tho decli^tion of war Clifford waa made a peer. 
Lord Clifford of Chudleigb, and Lord Arlington waa made an earL 







a4i] th« Qaellk) utory of So4 Makte^” tlio **gn!At beaH with fbioo 
which baupta tlio loch caiuiot be kiUedimtU an c|miabrokiia,Mrbteh 
is in the month of a iioat, which sfrintfs out of a crow, wQeb Hies out vi a 
hind, which Uvos on ao island in the middle of tho locli. 

Tho lep^nd to which I am now about to refer will serve as a proof of the 
venerable iinilttuity of the myth fnim which tho folk<tal«s which have Just 
been quoted (miieui to havo sprung* A papyrus, wluch is snpi^xiH'vl to be 
** of the age 4 »f ifie nineteenth dynasty, about J».c. 1300,'* has preserved un 
Egyptian tale alumt two brothers. The younger of those, Snton, lenvcs the 
elder, Anopou (Aiiubis), aiul retires to tlio VaUey (»f t)ie Acacia. Hut, be- 
fore setting off, SHt4m Htates iluit he shnll lake lus heart and place it in tho 
flowers of an ae/ichi-treo,** «» that, if the tive is cut dow'n, his heart will fall 
to the ground aiul he will die. Having dven Aiiepim instrHciiouii what to 
do in such n tiubc, he hceks tho valley. There he hunts wild niiluials by 
day, and at night ho sleeps under the ucai<uft"treo 4ui which his hoart rests, 
lint uL Icuglh Noum, tlic OreaUjr, forms a wile fm* him, and all the other 
gods endow her with gifts. T<» ibis Egyptian Paiuhirn Siitou corifnlcs the 
secret of his heart, t )uc dav n tress of her perfumed hair floats down the 
river, and is taken to tlio ICing i»f Efi>’pt. He determines t<i iitako its 
owner his queen, and sho, like Hhodoiar or Cuiclcreih, is sought far and 
wide. When rho has l»ucu found, und is bi-ouglil to the King, sl)e rocom- | 
mends him t(» havo ilm ucada cut down, m) um to gi t rid ol’ her lawful 1 
liusluuid. Accordingly tho tree is cut down, the heart i'uU», and i^atou | 
dies. ! 

Tho bTollicr Anopou rcinniB to iind Sntou but auccccda by 
n myatic fluid in re-Muimating not only llio lieuit, but tho <«)rpjio 
too, and Siilou lives ngain. Anotbor variety of ihn Siuiie myth, 
and one alno of groat antiquity, axu luuy add hero. Siuimoii 
had oxtoriml “ stivrigtli" residing in hi*^ litiiV. Liliw Ivoshclmi, Im 
was bfitravod into lolling !ho sucroi, and his deprivaiiou of strength 
imniedia tel v foil ow'ihI . 

Most of tlio storic^f in this hnnlc are as innocent and pleasing find 
as Buitnble for ehildivu as (irimiurt pojuilar (h*n nan eollwiion. 
Therti lire indeed tinuo unsuitable for eliildreii, iniless it bo Uioko 
that df 3 al in B«»rcei*y and devils, xvliicU might sometimes raise 
inmgos of lorror, juid bci imsworiible for bad drejiiiis. Wo givo ns 
II Bp<‘.cimeu of tlioso tho Witch Oirl”: — 

Lute one ovoaing a ('n^ack rode into a village, pulled up at its IomI 
cottage and cried : — 

“ Heigh, lUMHter ! will you let me ipeiid the night hero r ” 

** I'niMo jn, if \ nil don't fe:ir dealh 1 

“ Wind. •'Ort (»f u reply is thid ? ” thought the Co^fiack, as lie put his hor«« 
up in (lie htiihle. .\fter he Imd given it its food, he wont into the eotiuge. 
'I'heie he .ssw itsiumaies men and women and little eliildreii, ail Mihbing mid 
crying and pni,>jng hi Hod, and wlitn they had done praying, they liegau 
putting on eleiiu sldits. 

** What im* Von erving alsiut ? ” a-sked the (^is<*ivk. 

*< Why, you lei .” replied the mader of the Imu'ic, iuoiir villoge. Death goes 
alamt at night. Into uhal'iiicver evdtnge she looks, there, ue.\t iiuiriiiiig, 0110 
b/w to pul all the |H*ople who lived in it into cutiins, and carry tlieiii oil' to 
the grave} Old. 'I'o-night it’s our lurn.” 

“ Sever fejir, master! without Hod’s xvill no pig gets its till ! ” 

Tho people of the liouse lay down to sleep; hut the Hossnek was on the 
look-out and m-vi'r elosc'd an eye. Exactly at luidniglit the u indow oiien* d. 
At the window appean d u witch all in white. 1:^110 hHjk a sprinkler, iiassiid 
her pnn into iJie eeUage, and was jiwt on the ]s»int of hpriukling — when 
the rnsfcaek i-uddeuly gave his s«ln-e a sweep, niid cut her arm off close to the 
fihoiddcr. The witch howled, Mpioah'd, yeljied like, a dog, and flc«l away. 
But the ( sMsai'k picked U]» the severed .‘irm, hid it under his cloak, washwl 
awav the stiiiiis of IiUmiU, and lay down to slt>ep. 

na^nulng tho maatcr and mistress awoke, and saw that every one 
without exception was alive and well, and they were doliglitial beyond 
cxt>res-ioii. 

** If you like,’* says tlio Cossack, “I'll show }ou Death! . , • LeCa 
go through tli<* village and look for her ! . . .'* 

At last they come to the Donomar’s [sacristan's) e<ittage, 

“ Ih all your family presiuit ? " asks the Cossack. 

“ Mo, luy own 1 one of my daughtcis is ill, .She is lying on the Htovo 
there. 

The Cossack hifiked towards the stove— smo of the girl’;! arms had evidently 
been cut off. Then^iqam ho told the whole story of wduit had taken place, 
and he brought out und slmwed the arm xvhieli htul Uiui eui oil', Tho 0>m- 
mnno rc'wardisi the Cossack xvitli a sum of money, and ordered that wiutb 
to be djMwtu'd. 


'filE STvVTUTKS OE THE CTIUUCII OP LINCOLN.* 

B EFOI^the present Bishop of Jancoln began tho Visitation 
of bis cnihodml obureli wbicli now Htunds prorogue<l till 
August I, be put f<;>rth a little book of great importance both to 
those \<rho are imiuediately concerned and to all xvho take any 
interest in such niallors. 'Tliis was no other than the existing 
Statutes of the church of Tjincoln, now nriuti*4 for the fln»t time. 
The book ie not, Htiictly speaJdng, publisned, but it is in so many 
hands tliat it cannot be called nnvate, and we happen to Imow 
that, in taking notice of it in this way, we are biding no con* 
fidence towards those who are immmliatcly interested in tho 
matter. Tho truth is tliat all documents of this kind, besides their 
direct practical importance to tho ’members of the bodies whose 
duties they prescrino, are in the strictest sense, historical monu- 
ments. are part of the materials for tne hiatoiy of tho 

country, and, as such, the more of them the Master of the Kmls-*- 
wheneyer there iS( a Master of the RoUo^tho Delegates of the 
Olayemioit Press* or any one els^ will get mit into ^rpei the better 
for historical study. 

As regords tha mundaiioos concerned In these documents, webs^ 
heve tha^e^m not wronff in saying that these statutesaro still iii 
forw S0 to as they ora be Iq force— rso far, that isi as they contain 
nothing ooatiwy to the Uw of the land. WW> to inshmeo. they 
pr^toibnns^of ’ woralun to which the Ihw. has aince subatltuted 

by ito law. But where 


they oidaih a 

where they d< 


woomn 






of the seremt iqeadieis of tlie. ChapiNr to .Aff 

mimh In toceas ever. And| in the case 
we believe that nothilig has ever taken awi^.theeiifiM w. 
the Bishop nod bis Ohapter acting togetlto to 
same Umit of the law of the. land, for their own 
In this of CAiur^ they differ from the New Foqndetionfc wh^ 
statutoa were fflvon by the Kii^ who fouhiled th^> .raa wiii^ 
may, we coiimve, be altered, within tho same limit^ . Iw htS SUC^ 
ccsk>rs, but dearly not by tho Bishop and Ohapter tnemseltres^ 
The iStatiitcA of an t)ld-Fuuudaliou church are therefore a living 
riling, capable of putting on a new' form on any points on which a 
new form is wanted. Their coiiHideration tborefove at any pBoh^ 
iicular uioniopt is a perfectly practical matter, But besides rids, 
the forms wbicb ibcy put oil at any iiarticulor time ai'O part o( his-' 
tory, loclil and geiieml. Tbo Vifliution of Bishop Alnwick is part 
of tbo histor} of the tifteeuth ceiiiurv *, the VisitatioQ of Braliop' 
Wordsworth oukdil t<» bi^ part of the history of tho nineteenth. 

Tho book begins with ft Latin lottiv aidreKsed by the present 
Bishop to his Chapter in a style somewhat mure suited to tne earn 
of clftij^icttl purists than tbo mor»i ancient documents to which, it 
Bt‘iTea fiK preface. TheMx iivo the “Novum Begislxiim ** and the 
“ l.<}Luduiu ” of Bishop William Alnwick, who waa translated firom 
Norwich to Lincoln in 1 136 and who died in 1449. The *' Itegis- 
tmin*^ is a wd of Staiiitcs selling forth tho duties of the various 
officers of thti church ; the “ Laurlum is in tot n judgment given 
by Bishop Alnwick on certain [Kiints in dispute between tho Beau 
nhd the rest of tlio (’anoiis. Betwtsui the two come the ritatiitea 
of thf3 Vicars. And souio oldw documents tiro embedded, as somo 
ordinances of Bishop John Gyn"'ell, who eui li*om 1347 h) 13^, 
iMMtring date i)i 1355. Thi^ whole set however acein hardly to 
nitiko lip a perfect piece of legielation for all nspecls of the capitu- 
lar l)ody. 'f'hoy dc^il more with the duties and powers of ita 
sovenil "men)l>n‘B than with the const itntion and powers of thi;^ 
corporation as u wliolc. But we can tec tliiit these (loouinents Bid: 
Infforo us one stiig^j of tho gi'Jiduftl chHnge from tho CKthedmi 
pystem tts it was sot on foot by tho reforuiing BlshopB of 
the elovontU and twelfth ccnluries, to the state into whim it 
must have falUm when iieury the i^ighth doviaod' the 
cousiiiuiions of the New Fniiudations. On the one hand we 
stM) the authority of the JVishop fully rLMU»gm/od, the apooiftl duties 
and powers imd the strict ivsidcncc of iho sevmd dignijtarios^arec 
all strongly enforced ; there is no ILmmI number of ReridratgrieS| 
but it is <»pc*ti lo any thiuon to make himmdf a Besid6ntiaiy on 
certain conditions, niid those Canons who do not reside oro to lx> 
iwprosc'nled by their Vicaiv. Cn the olluu* lund, there is a strong 
tendency to .«htit out those who di) not lesidc from any share iu 
tho common action of the Corporation, and to deal with the 
ntsident body as nlone iorming the ('haptev. But it must ho 
remembei^ed that, os long as it was in the power of every Canon 
to lx; ft llonidenliriry if ho cho&c, this excdiiHion would btiHr a 
different chaiiictt^r from wJiat it does now. Those who did not. 
reside might still ho looked on as men who were for^nng their 
duties, and wdio woiv there lore hiiriy shut nut from thoir privileges. 
To this it might have U*eu auswei'ed tliat, though ovary Qattim 
might make hiiuscdf a Bo.^ideiitiury on ceilain conditions, yoc as 
those conditions wcu-e st/iuewhat biivlhensonjo in tho way of cn- 
teriftiniiients and the like, it xviis quite poasiblo that ajonramight 
often be bhut out against his will. But one thing is.quite oertMn, 
that at Idncolu in the flfteeiith century it xvouUl Imva boon iiq-^ 
poraiblo for any dignitary or other Canon, lUTlnally keeping his 
residence and doing his duty, to Im^ shut nut from the delibendiona 
of the (’’haptcr and fix^m a sliave in their common revenueB. The* 
residentiary character of the dignitsu ics, as at Lincoln, ban never 
died out ; such (Ugnitnrit's hs remain— -for the trmsurership wii« 
suppressed in the sixtocuth century — are Ihisidentiarioa atin, only 
for u long time post the I'esideutiary IkoIv has consist^ of digni^ 
taries only. At the time of the late changes it had sunk to fthbd^. 
of four — the Dean, Prrocentor, Chancellor, and Sub-Dean. Now ft 
has risen to the usual uuiuWr of four besUoa the Dean, among 
whom are the Brsecentor, the Chancellor, and, wo believe, the Sub- 
Dean also. At the tinio of Bishop Alnwick*» “ Laudam/* W#get a 
list of the residentiary body who had tlie dispute with the ihett 
Dean John Moexvorth. They coubisted of the Pneeontor, the Chan- 
cellor, the IViiosurcr, three AivbdeuQons, the Sub^leaii, and. thre*). 
other (yanons, and they describe thentselves as toming the 
Chapter r — *• (to<’nki m»iilt*ntiarii l^cleaim vestrm Lincoln- 
ieiuus Oapiittium ujusdem faeieutes/’ Tl\ese worda howevin* do> 
not absolutely oxcludc the non-residentiasy members, from 
being memlwrB of the Chapter } to, besides that they might 
hecomo Besidentiaries by going through the required oondi- 
tions, the Ihnddeutiories, or any oriun' quorum .ol the Chapter^ 
would of course bo the Chapter. And bo. entitled to act aa 
such for any particular pui'pose. And of noiirse such a reridentiaxy 
body as is deBcribcd in the ** l^audmu is aomeUnxig very different 
frruu the four or tiyo— iu case of sickness or. vacancy three or fou^ 
who have formed the Ixkiy of late years. Still, m the places in 
which tho residentiary body spiBak of themsalves more thanonoein 
the Laudum ” as “ toisntes Capitulum* ’ we oanaisoerna tendency 
to tho shutting out of tho other Canons, and. it ociuies out In somov 
passages in tho Statutes. The Doan Js to suuunozi the Residentiaiy 
Canons to all meotinga of tho Chapter, tbo. non-residontisry only^ 
whan the Chapter aW think good 

; DebaiUdhwaaaS'Caiwi^ pve negotiC^' Itolwto 

: ioommuiutor pertiaotandk aoihl§s.lu» xmuw JS solMs 
'soDTOcors ; ot alto non roaKtotiarios qasndu st quoUea CiqihiUlaiai.ad .noA 
|oefiaaiaM|k ^ 
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Itiaeasytoseehowiby virtue of the burlhenalaid onKesideutiarieSi 
tlio rct^identioiy l^dy might be cut down to a ve^ ^raall number, 
find how by virtue of this laat statute the non-reEiideutiories might 
be diuit f>ut altogether. The mode of summoning absent monibors 
is eomeihiug ^twoeu the hi^h ch ilizatioii of a uotice sent by the 
and the niockc^ of setting it up on the chiu'ch door where the 
ab»‘nt will not see it. Two emeses only oro to ho exposed to this 
lust kind of treatment: — 

l/iteris dhigondie (VatriliUit convocandis tmdantur in choro hu'ih Vicariis 
ut eus Uomiiiui hum tninAinittant, quod si VioaruM non habaiTiut propter 
ip-«firuin pnebendarum exilitatem ; vel Areltidiuconi fuerint, qui \ icariorf 
coruni loco hi Ec-clcaia oxliibem non eonHiioveriint ; fiimuntar publico in 
elioro in ipMorum stuLUn, ot alio tnodo non tciKuilur pnesenteH frutrod vocaro. 
absentes ; quod oliHcrvari voUnnus et ordituuniis in Kpibcopl cloutiunt, et in 
quociinquc negoUo por fratn's conimnniler pcriroctniiao. 

With regard to this last point, the right of Hiiuirnona is evorv* 
thing. At York, for instance, the right of the non-res idenliaries 
to bu aummonod to every meeting never died out, hut it became a 
mere form. By simply Insisting that tho form Hlumld b^Toino a 
reality, the reign of oligarchy has come to au eud, and the church 
of York lum got hack its ancient otnintilution. 

liishop Alnwick’s Novum Kegistnini” starts frmn the time when 
the See WAS removed from llorchester to Tancolii by lleniigius, 
And when the capitular body receivi^d its lull orguiiizatitm at his 
liands. The document then goes oa to set fortli tiu: duties and 
powers of the several officers of the church, beginning with the 
Mshop. It is clear that in Alnwick's tiino the disputes which luid 
l)eon raised by the refractory 1 -aunns iu tlie days of Kob»*Tt 
(Irossetcste haa quite blown over, and that Hut true position of the 
Bishop with njgard to his Cathcilral chui*ch was fully acknow- 
kalgf^d ; not only is his right to visit strongly set forth, but it is 
imnoBod upon him us a duty ; if he cannot visit in person, he is to 
visit by demuty, the deputy however being always a (hiuoii of the 
church of Lincoln : — 

ViHitet etiam ISpiscopuH pro tompon; exhtenn, viHitarcquc. tK»tcrit Kcclcsiam 
suAin Cathcdralem IdncolniouiM'iii, l)f<‘anuin (viz.) ot (Jiipituliiin ejusdem, 4't 
IKrrsunafl quasennque haiH^titcsdigniiMtcH, fanonicutu.H,pra*beiidjis, ]>erHtiuatiM, 
CAnUriasiJue, «t ufliciu iu cudoiii, 4]u<iti(‘s ct quntuUi vidurnt, M>cu»dum 
cxigeutiam juris cum iiuinia, <‘t pcrMiti:i liter, iiM logilinic inipcdiutnr : quo 
CaHSu, par C^nunissarium unum d4t n'sidcntiariiA, vel non rcsulcntioriis, 
adiniMsum iiHus in Canoiiiouiu per Dccunuin cL rnpitulutii, ct jiiratiim iu 
forma admittendorum Canonicorum iNni^ucta, in vLdtuli )ue (iruct^iet. 

But the Bishop is not merely 1 o be an external >isitor. ITo is to 
be the chief momljcr of the Church, aliko in the choir and in the 
Ohapter-houst*, and the odd claims whicli have »> -uietiiiies lK‘cn set 
up by Doans and others to precedence o\er Dm Bishop iu his own 
church ore altogether shut out. Tlio section about the Bishop 
begins;— 

Dignitos Epfflcopi (ciijusvi .<4 onlo potiii!* dicidvbcatdignitnfisculnicii (puun 
dignitos) cat in Cnoro, Oupitulu ct in nuinibiM loris Mqtrn Bccfiiutin, oniiicd 
Canonieoa et BcclCMiai ininistro^ etinm dignilattv^ Dlainoutes in e^uietn, in 
vxhibitlone honoria haliero. pra'ciuinentinin. 

Some way fiirther on (p. 20) Die legislator waxes eloquent, and 
♦won sarcastic, on this head ; — 

Ridiculum cnim forot, ct plusquum nuiriEitriiosuni, quod Iqiiscnptis in sun 
Kcclcwia (ciiluH dignoM'itur ivsic caput) paratu^ ad divinuni olnciiini exc<{iicti> 
dam vel audiouduni (prwhitiouM ct i^ubjccDoui.s uiditic t iirbat \ quin vcriiH 
subveno) Decani prasscntiani cxpcctoivt ; uL diini J)«‘canus rcvurcriiiain 
Episoopo, juxta Manctuniin patruiu priiiicas iuuu'tium'% exhiberet, ipnam .sibi 
all codem cx|ictorc vidcretur. 

At the aamo time expressions of this kind have a controversial 
sound. They show Diat some Deans had been setting up their Lonis 
liigher tliou Dio Bishops at all liked, and we know that earlier 
Bishops of Lincoln had had difficulties with contumacious digni- 
taries of this class. Tho Doan hovrevor was not then, ns he is 
now, a person sent down from (Jiitside by the Crown. While all 
the other dignitarios and (’anons wei’fiappu'mtedhytho Bishop, tho 
Canons, us iu all tho other Old Foundations, elected their own Dean, 
but they do not seem to have b'en boiuid, as they w^ere in some 
churches, to elect one of their own body. This freedom of choice as 
against the Ihshop is carefullv guarded ; tho Canons are to aDiioimee 
a vacancy in tho Deanery to iW Bishop, but it is expressly provided 
that tXev are to go on to tlio elnctiou without waiting for any 
lieenoo wm him. Tho Bishop therefore could not kc»ep tho Deamuy 
vacant in tho same way that Dio King could ki^p the Bishopiic 
vacant. The Dcan-olect hud to be presented to the Bishop and 
confirmed by him, but the Bishop had no pow’er of iroto ; he was 
bound to confirm^ os ho w'ua bound to institute the presenteo of 
the patron of a living, unless there were some canonical obkxdion 
to the person chosen. And it must not ho foigottcn tliat lul this 
went aown to tho present rtdgii, the Chapter always elocDng — 
though not bound by any law to do so — a candidate rocommeuded 
by the Crown. The pow’cra of tho Doan are fully desenbed, and 
ho, and the other dignitaries are Ik^uiuI to a residence of thirty-four 
webko and five days Vinirly. Then we oomo Vj the other grf3at 
offlcerSi' the Frmeentor^ Chancellor, and Treasurer, nnd the Fmecmitor 
and Ohanoeltor are distinctly marked as diucoton aud not merely 
caChedfal ofBem. Both these dignitaries have <iutieA imposed on 
them whiab, if thay were carrioii out, might dlm,e ftutbor coroplk 
cattone with the National Society and the Hchoor'l^^attls. 
aO eveotii if there are to be such people as Diocesan InspODtom, the 
Olianedl^ snight be made to dischatge such a duty without grtMitly 
bin axonal functions. And it is still clearer that 
wO have in him the irandpal of the Theological College ready 
We mi of the Fmacentor, besides his duties in the Cathe- 
dral iteetf as . the immodiale dirktor of the choir and all that 
pertebuitoitt-— 

Kan^stm luw^comusiaeivitiie st comitotn UnoMmU ordinet et 
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prwflubiti locls prabendslLbuis, ac sehohs quss in suis nroorite narevhiis 
curaM oliqui da suis proprlis psroahiania tenant, out par^alos clcrid 
etirundcm (quos par rnroanterem od informandam «t instraunduni hu» 
Iiarochio) puerulua in cantn ndumus impediil) duhtazat axcepo^ 

Of the Chancellor wo are told • 

Ciituvllarii ent oflU'ium, ac eastc dobere ordinamus ct dscendmiis, Kcbulns 
IhtMdogta* roguro. Item in ciidcin airtualitor Icgcrc : quod nullna alius 
facore, de iiij-iu-j Cancellarii llceiitia. 

Aud it is further said, but with the same restrictions which aip 
made in tlio case of the Pnecentor: — 

TdiMii di.im CnncoiliiriiLM tK'ludaa omnes grammatical in eivUatv ct 
comitatii i.iiiculiiiensi pm mio liberu conlcrat urbilrio. 

With regard to the Canons who are not dignitaries, but who, in 
the phrase of the Statutes, “ protested residence,” they were bound 
for tho first tJiroe years to tho “ major residentia,” which was one 
day Ifps than Diat of the dignitaneA After Die third year they 
were alUiwcd tJio ailvantnges of Kesidentiaries on keeping the 
“minor residontia ” of seventeen weeks. Kven this last is some- 
thing diJlerent from the modern notion of one Canon at a tiiuo for 
three months each, and we would again call attention to the point 
which wo in a former article on the Bishop’s Visilalioti. 

Suivlv the clause in the Act of Parlinment which enforces a three 
montlis’ residence simply enforces it in those churches whore a 
vicious practice had brouglit in a yet shorter time. It surely is not 
meant Ki absolve tho.se who by local statute aro bound to a 
lungiT time. 


A SMP IN THE FENS.* 

W K hR\o more than once ere now deelaivd our intention of 
saying n good word for any novtd which should ho written 
in good Knglish, be free from all vilhiinsand all extravagant adven- 
tures, have a low mte of mortality, anti be contained in one xmlume. 
We have long been weirytif slang, of the sort of English that has 
tht3 largest eirciJalion in the world, of seoiinclrels, of sensationalism, 
of coiisiinit>Dve heroines nnd pmiilent hei'oes, but still more 
weaiv have we been of Die tmdless succession of three volumes. 
We Imve had enough and more than enough of tho first vuluiue 
which gets the Ueio into a scrape, of the second which keeps him 
ill it, Hiul of tho third wdiich gets him out of it. We have Ixicoiuo 
ns iiulitrcrent to Die fate of the most dashing hero or the most 
lovely heroine fts ever was the Ordiuarv of Newgate to the last of 
n batch of some fifteen or twenty convicts whom lie had to prepare 
for the gallows on a Monday morning. “ Custom hath nuitlo it” 
in us as well as “ in liim a property of i»asine.ss,” and we could 
fully sympathize with him iu his desire to got tho business 
&peedily over, and to return to tJie breiikfii.st and tho coui]i)iiiy 
which were awaiting him. At last, however, wo have found tho 
author Nvhoin the ciitic delighUdh to honour. We have come 
across a book where no one commits any crimes, no one has any 
wonderful advoulnres, no one dic.s at groat leugtJi, no one, not c\ezi 
the author, is unintelligible. It is a stoiy of veiy coniiiion life, and 
it is wTitten in one \oluiiie. The worst part of tho book is its 
binding, which, in its nid colour with gaudy gilt linos niDuiug 
across it, would much more suit one of Miss Braddon’s novels than 
such a quie,t iKiok as A Slij) in the Fune, Wo cannot by tho w'ay, 
approve of the new fashion of binding hooka. Jf publishers 
wish to have (hiur books hound so as to compare with tho bindings 
wliicli not only cover, hut also adorn, Die poems of Mr. lioaaotti or o£ 
Mr. Morris, tliey must — that is to say, if they can — secure designers 
who liavo the same adiuirahlo taste as tlwMe writers. Till they can 
come across .«iueh men, they had much bettor stick to tho old styles 
of binding, which were 0 L all events simple and unpretending. } 3 ut 
we must return from the outside of the hook to tho inside, with wliich 
we are more especially concerned. Though this stoiy is distinguished 
in a high degree by the abseuce of faults, it is not equally 
remarkable for the presence of great merits. It is a book whicli 
can be read with pleusiuv, but yet which does not leave any strong 
imjpres.‘iion on the mind. It reminds us most of all of a carefully 
painted Dutch picture, of .some .scene of quiet life in a fiat countiyi 
wliere there is nothing to represent that much 'excites tho iniagi- 
iiatioii. llio stoiy is as simple as a stoiy could bo. The most 
striking adventure is the slip of the hero into a ditch, and his 
rescue by the heroim*. The heroine neither inaitieS, nor, wo trust, 
dies of a broken heart. The hero is a weak fool, who is obedient 
to his father, and couscqmmtly faithless to the horoino, marries, 
and, for all we are told, lives a most respectable life. The story, 
wo believe, apiieared in numlicrs iu one of the magazines. Wo 
should very much doubt whether the author’s plan was not changed 
in tho coui’sii of piiblicatioii, for one or two chaiacterB have an nii- 
portifire assigned to them in tho beginning of the stoiy which 
us sfbsequcnt coui'se by no means justifies. It may be the case, 
however, that the magazine had liad oa much of such very quiet 
writing as its readers cared for, and that two or three chaptqw at 
the cud were cut out. Or, finally, it is possible that tho Author 
thought, the story would seem more true to nature if tho hqroUie, 
aimple country girl that she was, not only fell in lovo with amafi who 
was unworthy of her, but also fell in love though there was present all 
the time a man whom idio might rightly have a^red, and who 
might rightly have admired her. We suspect, howbW, from 
the long and careful description given of DoWe, one of the four 
Cambridge undergraduates with whom tho atoiy opens, that he 
was intended to play a much more important part in the plot than 
he actually does. Perhaps we shall see a continuation published 

* id /esa Um^iUamiiiUkifOa. 
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— underi;he title, xnaTbe, of A Slip oat of the Fens*' — ^in whieh 
Dohree will many Elsie, the Heroine, who will, from a study of h\A 
strong character, have learnt te sue how utterly unworthy Lilling- 
stone, her first lover, was of her. 

The scene is laid in the fen country, some few miles fiom 
Oanihridjfre, and the story opens on a hot summer’s day in 
the lion^ Vocatioa, with a walk which Pobreo takes in search 
of some curious ferns. To us the deiKiriptiou of the country 
pd of the people is fresh and iulerosting. At the same time 
it is a desmiption which, with all its cleveniess and its ap- 
parent accunicy, will not make many readers uneasy to j^o and 
see tho couniiy for themselves. ICveiy one who is fond of 
books of travel and of travelling must know the re»tl*?H8 desim for 
wandering which so 4)fton comes over a man as ho reads of some 
laud altogether unknown to him. A Slip in the FenSf however, 
may be wifely read by a man in June w'itliout making him count 
up tho long days tliat have to ha gone tlirough Injure August 
comes. On a hot chiy a man w^Lo reads tho following mssago may 
feel tliaukful to live in a street or u S(|LLare that nos a shady 
aide ; — 

'fhe sleopy river crawle<l tlimugh the .•»h‘ppy fen. No breeze waked a 
ripple ell iiti Hurfneo or Htirtid the ni-heM that grew near its fiat edgt» ; they 
n>:4e Rileiit and straight fn>iu their ivficetioiiR, uiid theiiv reih^ctioas w'erc 
tuHiid. 'Hie sparflc willow.H were tfK> faint to give any shade, and the aleepy j 
<'Httle stood rnotionles.s and atmrt, each lieniing Um htinlen of heat alune. i 
Deyond this fen were more fens, with more sleepy rattle and more willows ; I 
but there the cattle hx»ked iiidistijiet, and the w illows were hlendtd into 
.'’truggliiig nuvH. After these again were otiier fens, and fens, till they faded 
into the diotanec, where the cattle seeuitd aha|H‘li*ss dots, the wilUm? were 
incrge<l in n pale wateiy haze, and the horizon gave no relief, but suggested 
an indclinilc htrrleh of tho same fen laiul beyond, with the same haze and 
1 li«i Mime hent. Tho sun stared down mi Uie naked waste, not Hfairiiig ita 
iigUncos, and the waste wa.s nothing Abu.shcd, ns Itr'stared boi^k blankly. 

Doltree is not successful tho first day in finding his ferns, but he 
falls in with thr<?e Cambridge men who, like him, were out for 
tho day. They aro all three cleverlv enough described, though 
one of them, "liuard, lilto Bobree, lias not a prt assigned to 
him in the story that at all comes up to the length of the 
description. liilling.stoije, whom wu must call the hero, as hefitlls 
in love with the heroine and the heroine with him, though he is in 
himself most unheroic, is a man whoso atti-activeness lay rather 
in II general graee, and in refinement of eolouring, than in ex- 
cellence of proportion; and whose every movement expresseil a 
delicate organization, lulled by that luHsitude of self-indulgence 
which some people attribute to sensitiveness.” Jli.s first remark, 
we presume, is meant to l)e tho key to his wdiole character, and 
to show that we have to do with a self-indulgent man. Ik'rdale, 
the fourth man of the party, hml said, 13elbrc wo go on, I propose 
that ivc have some h^er.’^ Ikser was Lillingstono’s cue, and he 
enters unon the scene with tho exclamation, ** Ileer, yi*s, decidedly 
beer.” What good can be looked for from a hero who begins with 
beer, iustcad of with r^^scuing the h(?roine from a villain or from 
death H The three men, leaving Dobroe, go out to shoot pigeons 
on some grounds wliere thiiy hnd no right to go. TJic farmer 
pur8iic.*» them, and Jiilliugstono, w'lio, thinking to taJm a short cut, 
had left the other two, finds his way slopped by a lode or a ditch 
for draining the feus. As the farmer was close upon him, ho takes 
a jump, and, making that slip in the fens which gives its name to 
the book, lights in the soft mud. The faimer will not help him, 
and he finds himself slowly sinking, when Elsie, who was on her 
way homo from gleaning, runs up to hi,s aid, throws him her 
bundle of wheat, and so affords him some kind of fooling, lie 
gets out of tlio ditch only to get over head and ears into love, aud 
goes to her cottago to have his clotlies washed aud dried. We 
had more than half suspected that tho author of the story is a 
woman ; but it has boon pointed out to us that no wonuiu could 
have lu^e tlie mistake of having clothes washed and dried in the 
course of an hour or two. Elsie's home is much like tho home 
s^o boautifully described by Burns in his Cotter’s Saturday Night,” 
though in tho present case it is the grandsire, and not the sii'e, 
who 

turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 

The big llu'-Hible, ane« liia father’s [iride. 


Elsie^s character, considering her good home training, is natural 
enough, and, though she is refinod, the coarsenesH of labour 
attaches to many of her brothers and sisters. One of them ind<^ 
is rendered ofiensive by the fact that she is sufibring from a form 
of idiocy which, accorlliug to our author, is very fV^ient in the 
fen country', and is due to the exhalations from the nalf^drained 
ground. (3ne of her brothers had heim left a widower wi1|Kom' littbi 
children, who look, and nut in vain, to Elsie, for everydoitg. The 
dislike of Elsie's motlier to daughters-in-law is thus pleasantly 
described I — 


Ii«a^ woa 09 placed that while alio cammatid«d,|the circle of young, 
she could auM> look imst Jonathan down the {^rdon path, and aee 
her two other eons, who were leaning oier the pig>«tye staring into the feiw. 

* Spectacte of nnclouded satisfaction t tho secret of it lay in 
her inactive pr^iudl^ against dauglitors-indaw. She soid it was no good 
? gmwiw after tho sera was well in ; mo, when one such evil 

aaAaggisw 

f W ^ llijaevwliigc^^ aUotiMirg to rustle 

Iminakingi 



bouriog fkimbouse, where Elsie at the same time goes ta lidp 
mistress in her household duties. They would have been up d^bt 
married before long, for he was not a villain, though a wewt foot 
had not his father with a huge pariy come to stay a few,^a^th 
him at the farm. The old gentleman is a country aqoiie of the 
good old school, and is a duverly Urnwn character:-^ 

“(JoiHi HvaveiM I that any man with the Mood of a butchor/* eifclaiBied 
Mr. Lillinirstonc, bringing his himd down on the tabki with a aaddauntoa 
that niadf them all start, ** To think that aujf man with the bloud of * bat- 
cher in liiiii should huvo any mvm of property.” 

II« siirpriw'a the young lovers in one of ihoir stolen meetings, and 
williout making ^y fuss sends off his eon to Scotland, and takes 
his name oif the books of bis coUogo. Boor Elsie thinks that he 
will surely come back to her, but it is not till a yeair later that 
Dobroe, wdio had again Ix^ou feru-huiiiing, gains stimcieDt ooun^ce 
to grieve her by the news tliat Lillingstonc hud lately manit^. 
Tho story there cuds, leating poor Wsio 

looking oul, attriictcd — fnM’inatcd, it vroubl sec.iii, by the f^oldcn pinnacles 
of tfic .stacks that rose clnar from the vague Btu'idow of tho trees, and 
niirRcd the fiatteniig rays of the dayliglil after the day hail gone. 

Our hope is that Dobree grew fonder of ferns, and of Elsie too, 
and that she grew fund of him. But this is left entirely to our 
onrn iniagiTiatiou without anv help whatever from the author. 

Such is the story, as simple iua($cd ua a story could be, but not 
the less tine to nature for its simplicity. As regards natuiw, there 
is one descriptiun, by the way, which we venture to say is not 
correct. At tho bock of the cottager where Ivlsie lived there were 
some hives, and on the day when LilHngstono had his slip, tho 
b(4^s are represented as in their lozineas ii^ing through the cotta^ 
on their way to their liives, ^^for the bimk-Joor was open.** Tlio 
author has a close eye for nature in general, and for the poor man's 
liomo too, but we maintain that b^^s do not take short cuts, and 
least of all through houses. It is not likely that an insect which 
hardly cvm* comes into houses, and is utterly bcwilderad if its hive 
is moved a foot or so, should prefer a dark lYiail, however shor^to 
the road in the light of heaven with w^hich it is fhmiliar. The 
fact tliat w'o notii^e such an eiTor ns lliis shows that we find the 
Ixiok, gcncmlly spoaldng, accumte enough. We must not be 
understood to speak of this story us if it had any strildDg merit. 
It is very unlike most of the stories t1\at come before ns, and is 
nleatiing as Ixdng a chango, and, as we think, a change for the better. 
Though it is not a work of genius, it will be read with pleasure, 
and with a pleasure that is altogether innocent. 


MADAME KECAMIEU’S COURESPOXDENCE.* 

O NE of the most curious problems oiforud by French society in 
the earliiAr part of this century is tlie infi'ucDce of celebrated 
women and the causes of their celebrity. In the case of Madame 
Beamier wo have long suspected that the influence must have 
b^'Cii chiefly duo to qualities wliich literature cannot preserve — to 
charm ratlior tliiiu genius, to the charm of beauty and kindness 
inther than to any eminent intellectual superiority. This volume 
of her correspondence confirms our previous impression. It con- 
sists chiefly of lettei's written to Madame Kecamier by some of 
the cleverest meu of tho lime, and whul strikes us most in these 
letters is that none of them are written as if their authors were 
addressing n highly intellectual coiTospondent, They all seem to 
be writing to a charniim^ wonmu, whom they love and respect 
very much, but not to an iTitullectual equal. Amongst themselves 
their correspondoiico abounds in interesting details about their 
studies, researches, and opinions ; but in writing to . Madame 
Bdcamier they seem to lay all this aside and to adopt a quite 
peculiar touts based upon admiration and affection, but not upon 
intellectual reciprocity. 

The truth seems to bo that Madame ll^camier exercised a great 
power of the most strictly feminine kind. There is nothing of the 
nlue-stocking in her, nothiug to make any one forget hqr sex, even 
for an iustont. Sho appears to have been eminently beautiful, and 
yet her beauty could never of itself provide a suflicient explanation 
for an influence so peculiar ns hors, and so enduring. She was a 
natural queen, reigning permanently over the hearts and minds of 
a little court which was composed of some of the very ablest men 
of her age, and beyond her immediate entourage she had a groat 
fame and prestige generally accounted for by supposition of an 
intellectual eminence which did not really exist. I'hu true expbi- 
nution seems to bo that men were first attracted to her by admi- 
ration for her surpassing lovoliness, and then kept pefmauontly in 
subjection by an extraordinary poiver of sympathy and an 
extraordinary kindness. The relation betweefl Alaaame B<$camier 
and her admirers is one of the most peculiar that havo over been 
established between the soxea. On their part, at least on the port 
of some of them, there existed no doubt a strong element of 
passion, but it seems to have been kept in the condition of 
chivalrous homage and devotion by a sort of matemal influence on 
her port It is iinpossiblo to avoid the question, even In the case 
of a lady of such perfect delicacy as Maaame IWcanuor, whether . 
80 many intimate friendships with the other sex could be com- 
patible with a virtuous life, and It has ceilainly been very generalJy 
belSev^ that she was at least the mistress of one oelebruU^ 
personage, Cbateairtvtand. But' the more we learn about her, and 
about w peculiar condition of the intimate society that surrounded 
hey^ fte more we fitol incli ned to regard her w ay of living from 

* MkAiSw JlUbsniiwvAe mie dc. to Je9mnte,oi tn pummndaMct uUime, 
Farjrautodrdssfieuvwtto^ifatfe^ PSrisiiidvjr* 
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sent Ae.<*HUi mmdon wbibh die would ueidlj tiite 
Tootured to emidflj if m rektions betweeu he^ uont J.«J. 
Ampdre lied bean immoml But whet a woaderfuUir cloee 
and constant attaohmentit jnuvt haTehecoi 1 He Mowed hiaidol 
eTervwhere, to the VaUde«'aax«l 40 UM| to Saint-^iermak. a^ even 
to Home. When she aetoff for Rome in J.-J. AmpOte 

pereiuuied hia kthor that a journey to Ityaly waa necemary to bia ; 
atttdies, and ao went, with her and Bsllanoho. I'hey took a j 



they talked over their impresdona together^ and Madame Rdcamier 
oxercisod her feminine taate in giving an dr of eleganco and 
■comfort to their litda dtting-rooms in the bad Italian inns. At 
Borne younff Ampere, thanks to his brilliant compimione, had 
acoesa to tne most distiDgulshed cosmopolitan society. The 
French Ambassador belonged tp the family of Montmorency; in 
which Madame Bdcamier had very intimate friends, and through 
him the travellers could know everybody they cai-ed to know. A 
curious detail is tbat Napoleon’s mother was in Borne then, and 
Queen Hortonso witfi hex two sons passed part of a winter there. 
Madame lldoamier knew them, and saw them frequontlv. ^ Ouo of 
these young men was the future Napoleon III. The ladies took 


these young men was the future Napoleon III. The ladies took 
walks together, and during these walks Balkncho and Ampere had 
long conversations with the elder of the two princes, but the 
young^rarely joined them. 

Al^Sne Kdcamier’s plan was to stay a second winter in Italy, 
hut J.-J. Ampere ivceived letters frr)m his father, which became 
more and more melancholy as the elder Ampere began to lind so 
long an absence hard to bear. So it was decided tliat J.-J. ought 
to return to Paris, and he separated himself with the greatest 
dilKculty from the studios and society which had become neces- 
sary to him — especially tbat of the lady whom ho worshipped. 
This separation resulted of course in a perpetual corre^ondence, 
part of which is given in this volume, hladamo Kdcamiex’s 
manner with her young admirer is kind and Hatteriug : — 

Je mo protnbne tousles Jours dans ravenuo de Sainio-Oroix do Jerusalem, 
oik nout itvoHH eU ensamliie. Vous rappeloz-vous m licau soloil, ciw /ulnef*, 
oetto terre toute couverte dc fleurs ? ce$ eutretiens ti cottJUtnttt tt h duuj; V 

M. Bullancbc et tout ce qae youh conuaicAG?. a Home se rappullcnt k votm 
souvenir. J*ni eu do vos nonvollca par le duo Mathieu, qui a ete ch/irme dt 
WHS wtir. J’ai rc<;a dc M. dc ChaWaubriand une hatre bien tri*<to, bleu 
deomiragtfc ! On vous a done parld de niti nouvello passion pour Madame 
Swotcldne ? olio prcn4l Tappartement dont je dispoiK) 4 l*Abbay<Hiu-l)oia ; 
e’est unc persunno trL*s- 4 pirituoUcmsnt aimablc ; ello vous plaira beaucoup et 
9ou» aime di‘jd. 

When J.-J. AmpA.re thought it desirable for his culture that he 
should study a year in some German Ifniversity, Madaino lldca- 
^mier encouraged the project, though it would cost n separation. 
This second separation produced another con'esiKuidence. Tho 
two following letters arc good examples of Madame H^camier’s 
share in it, and of her style 

a septembre iSa6. 

Je voulais vous dcrlro et je no sais pourqnoi je no Tai pas fait encore. Je 
tie puiM ddaapprouver vos plana, mala je vuus rcgrcttc. J'ai vu plusicurs 
fois tiuon.siciir voire pdre,Je I'uime h cause do vous er 4 cviufe dc Ini ; e'est un 
excellent hninme. II ii’a dans ce tnomoiit (prune idJo, inais comine 11 niVst 
fccilo do tny aosocler, nous noua eateudons trfes-bico et nous ne parlona que 
de vouti. 

Adiou, dcrivez^moi et comptez 4 jamais sur ma plus tetidro amlii^. 

8 octobre 1826. 

Je suis si touchtie dn plalsir que vous mo dites que vous n cause ina lettrc. 
^e je no perds pas un modketit pour que vous puissicz encore reocvuli ce mot de 
souvenir a llerne. Jc vous rtipMeJciicore que jc vous rogrctt.« ct qw rapprouvo 
VOS proict.s. Je verrai Son vent moiisieur votre p^r^. J'ai c^armfK^ de 
la derniere conversation quo j’ai cue avoe lui. 11 est rd»i|c;nd 4 votre 
absence, il esp^ro beaucoup de Taveiiir ; il va, coinmo vous eavoz, passer 

3 n«>lquos jours 4 Vanteuil, Jc le verrai souvont cct hiver; je vais liil 
emauder les vers que vous lui uvez cuvoy^.i ; je suis im peu jaluose dc oettu 
prdftirencc, il m*a (umibld quo j'ai les j)rcini«n:s droits 4 vos contidences 
podtiques. Adieu. Cette longue absence cst poiirtant bien trUtc', jc regrette 
nos douoes habitudes. Amdite cat souAVante, on crnitit encore one laussc 
eottcho. Le duo dp Laval part dans \\en do jours ; ina vie sVcoulo dans les 
inqnidtades et dans lee legrets. Kcrivez- moi, donuea'inoi beaucoup dc details 
BUT vos occupations ct soyez bion osaurd que vous nous rctrouvorez commo 
vous nous avez laissds. 

Jo vrois poitvoir, cornme votre soeUr, vous dem.’indrr do vous adresser 4 
moi si vous aviea quolque emltarras momentand dune voe Jinfmeee, J’ai dcs 
pcdtentioTis 4 tons los genres de conAdencos. Adieu encore, travaillez et 
pansez 4 vos amis. J’ai lepresscnlimeDt que voua accomplirez votro deslindo 
aelon vos vrnux. 


woidii oOBoeBklairUKeiMils^x^ 
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HELUSLSrs HANDBOOK OK HABDT mSSK* 
rrillE profeaiod pHraose of tho adAptOi of the JliMwl Si 
JL Vamateur cfes jardiM for English use is sUaply to aalfa^ 
the needs of gardouers and amateurs of limited ameutjifie taow- 
ledge, chiefly as regards the technical terma and dctidla ol 
gMdonbotany, an^ in a less nrominent degree, os riigarda ,{Hm« 
tical gardening. To this end tne snaogoment of ^ original work 
has been considerably altered, yet in such a way aa^to rbtaSti all 
Its information, and, what to some will seem a hSgli iaeom« 
mendatiom its woodcuts. Opinions may difier as £> the ad« 
vantage of the natural system, which is adopted here in pvatty 
close adherence to the Kew practice, over the alphslbdtical or 
other kinds of grouping ; but even those who have a ditlaste for 
botanical terms and distinctions and classlfleations can hardly ftU 
to appreciate the benefit of copious and well-drawn Ultistrations» 
with a glossary to unravel such terms as locoliddal dshiscenoe’’ 
and ** parietal placentation.” The knowledge which may that be 
acquired will place the reader on tho same level as Ckmtinciital 
gardeners and botanists who are accustomed to a similar tiomeii- 
clature of Lathi origin. We may doubt whether the moss of 
gardeners are ripe for handling even sudi a book as that before 
us systematically, and whether for amateurs it is not enough to 
got hints and ideas of gardening from such volumes as those of 
Mr. William Bobinson, and of tree and shrub pkating firom Mr. 
Mongredien, in which case they will not be eocumbarOd %ith 
b'otanioiil terms and classifications. Still it is certain that thoM. 
who master the technical arrangements set forth in the book 
before us will obtain a store of systematic knowledge, hebfol and 
usofol in tho main; and that to those who tnm to it as a' k>ok of 
reference it will be servicoahle in difficulties about the tomct 
naming of a plant wlilch can be solved only by the miion of 
practical knowledge with tho study of botanical works. When 
tho writer is obliged to admit that 

The most accomplished botanists often fail, After carefhl study, to identify a 
plant with itR description, even when that description is as pmeet as it is 
potnihlo to make it from half-A-dozen or more specimens! audit is nsiudbr 
oonsideriHi necessary 10 compare tho new specimen with the origliMl la the 
case of little known species- 

readers without extraordinary powers of memory ahd diviaation 
will bo thankful to ocqniosce in tho handy and ready orade which 
r«6t.s on their booksholf; and such an oracle for die English 

g eneral reader has been provided with ^ual tact and judgment 
y Mr. Ilelmsley. Enough is done by him to throw li^t on the 
phyaiology and structurHi affinities of plants, to make dear by 
classification tho differences and identities of the memhars of a 

g enus, and to fui'iiish from recognized authorities a definite 
otanical and horticultural nomenclature. Both in his intcodvotion 
and in his chapter on Climate, the author suppliee valuable and oom« 
pendious iuformatiou ns regards tho geographical habitats and the 
congenial aeclimAtioD-lielddof hardy trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 

S ' ' i; and even those who shrink from the diset^iae of the 
ptions of hardy plants, systematically amnoed in the 
5 SO pages of Part 1., may easily find drier and duUer feeding 
than the hints on climate, soil, culture, and oniamehtal garden- 
ing which compose the second and more general portito of ike 
work. At tho same time it is a pity tlmt the tiecdseoivy bulk 
of tho earlier and technical division of the volume has allowed 
only the barest space for matters of far greater Interekt to the 
majority of readers. It is bard to see where the gefnera and 
species *of the diverse orders could have been retrenched so as to 
afibrd more room tor a loss friigmentary and slender sequel on 
practical gardening,” but it mi^t be worth the compiler’s while 
to expand his second part into a separate volume. 

As it is, our course must bo to take the vohifne as We find it. 
And a perusal of the First Part of it enables os to affirm that, 
while on many genera^r.y. ‘‘Rose” in ‘‘ BosacMs,’’ afid “Rhodo- 
dendron ” iu Ericaceio ” (Order 6^)— great pains and space have 
been expended, there are others which are unaccountably hurried 
over. Coiisiderinsr the fashion which has set in for the ornamental 


utrvu t'xpexiui’u, (.avru nrc t^tLucra mruivu sru uiiavwurmi'Uiy uurrxuii 

There seems to have been wonderfully lit tlo jealousy in this. over. Considering the fashion which has set in for the ornamental 
ose friendship.^ J.-J. Ampere introduced his young mends to ^urds, moro space might have been given to Order L., Cucur- 
adame Kdcamier, and she romainod iaithful to her old ones. It bitaceco, than a bare page, and the briefest notice of mere names ; 


is curious to find her writing^ from Jli^pe : — “ Je faiwquelques 
visit4M le matin £(Je pans la 9oir^e ouee At. Mallanche, Ili arrange 
dimyeiUe de ceUe eolUudeJ* When BaUanche writes to Ampdre, 
. i! Ml the most atfectionate way, beginning, “ Mon bien eber ami,” 


Mon trds-oher ami,” and ending, “ J e vous embrasso teudreroent.” 

Ballanohe dies, and poor Madame Rdcainier la nearly 
t cataract, the faithful Ampere behaves liko a devotei 
flon to herx anri. Ankllv ni.^A t...: a i..* a « ^ 


which distingiiiikh it from more normal orders. In tho case or 
some genera again, such os the dahlia, the ChiDaraster, and the 
chrysantbomuLu. under the head of OomposItcDi we find copious and 
interesting details to relieve dry technicalities of description. The 
first-named has a curious history, having been noglectM a^ wet 
after its first introduction to England in tho last century ; taken up 
friT Un tiihfkfR. whii«Vi «ri“»vi?d a diRiLTmointment In an ecoDoniical 


she did not long survive her 
tMinuOhfora consUtution already 
weak^M^d J^ We wo^pxol^ly not have boon much pro- 
long oven If she kid carried oA^by, an attack -of ebolexa 

Btfoaouer » tdend ulio 4ir li^ 


no other country has attained to. Asters, on^h o contrary, espo* 

• Handbe^ !^ //or^ ^Arwsi,’ and 

on ills Prsocli work ofMesars. BecatMiio aad Naodia. By W; B, Uehsslfiy, 
iormeriy Asefstant at tho lierharimn of tho Boyal CJardciu, Koir, London : 
LehgmaBS A Otk iSyj. 
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cialW the Chioa-Mtor (Callietephus bortoniit), have a more Fren^ 
coimmon. Ihtxoducea to the Jardin des Plantee in eeede sent by 
a Jesuit Father from Chma* the different races have been brought 
to high perfection by such French horticulturists as I'rufTaut, Fon- 
taiooTand VilmoriDi whose names will be old acquaintances even 
to the casual reader of illustrated catalogues. The introduction 
of the Chrysanthemum Siiiense* now so wml known in our gardens^ 
in its large*dowored and small»flowored or Pompon variety, is 
referred to a French source, though the perfection to which this 
flower has arrived is, as the author docs not omit to stati^^ due to 
English gardeners : — 

Tlie hifitory fhe writew] of the garden varicitos i8 rather obReurc, «n«l tli« 
wild form » oiiknown to botanistn, but tlie later progress in tlie produt tion 
of improved varieties b mure familiar. In mune bui>k8 we lind the year 
1764 given as the date of the original in trod action of some ('Itincso 
v'aricties. But 1790 is the i:arlicht authentic date we hav»\ at which (leriod it 
was introduced into France bv n incrchaut named Blanchard ; ami in 1826 
an amateur of Toulouse, naiiu^cl Bcrnct, conceived the idea of roi-sing plants 
from Sfsed, which resulted in the acquisition of some new varieties. This 
method was soon adopitri by otlier growers, at first In France and subse- 
quently in England, where chrysanthemums now receive inoro attcnticm 
than in any other country. The variety or race calle<l liiiiicum was im- 
ported from China about the year 1835 ; and tliis was subjected to the same 
procedure, and crossed with varieties of the older strain. 

Akiu to the ch^santhmum, and a sort of thw miniature of it, is 
the C. Parihenium, or Pyrolhruin, a varioty of which, Pyrutlu-ura 
aureien, is a favourite yellow foliage bedding plant, which goes 
by the name of Golden Feather. 

If wo examine the treatment in this handbook of wide.«pn nd 
orders— the Kanuneulacesu, including tribes like the deitmtis. 
anemone, ranunculus, hellebore, with tuoir beautiful genera aria 
species; the Papaverace«% ; the Cruciferte, which embrace 200 
genera and 1,200 species, and comprise not only all kinds of sUxtk, 
wallflower, cress, and candituft, but also the Brassiens, of every 
shade of colour, and of every feather, quill, ciu'l, and cut in point 
of shape ; the Caryophyilene, amongst whose many represeiitiitives 
the dianthus is the father of our delightful carnations, picotoes, 
and cloves — no just ground will bo di^overcd for complaint of 
slight or injustice or favouritism. Tbo most notable and de- 
sirable varieties of all and each are enumerated ; the descriptions 
are sufficient, if tochuical ; and, wherever it is needed, informa- 
tion is ^ven which explains any variation from the account of 
French botanists and gardeners, together with hints as to the 
pro^r culture and climate, though those latter arc of the briefest, 
under the head of carnations will be found the distinctions 
between bizarres, flakes, and picotoes, according to iho white 
ground, (l) rayed or striped with bands of ihree colours or 
shades from centre to circuiuforence, (2) striped or streaked with 
a single colour, and ^3) bt^rdered or fringed with a diftorent cohmr, 
and the limb sometimes spotted wdth the same, lltiro, too, we 
may ascertain the English representatives of the French Grenadins, 
Flamands, and Fancies. This volume departs fr<uu its French 
original in giving the Dianthus liispaiiicus, or Spanish pink, a 
charming variety of Sweet 'NVilliatn,*' as a distinct spt'cies; hut 
Mr. Helmsley regards it as a totally dilTerent plant, belonging to 
aoother section of the genus. 

An interesting order of herbs and shrubs is that which goes 
under the name of ** Malvacete.” It is a denizen of all parts of 
the world, save the coldest. It includes the Malopes, soft and 
woolly, as their name imports; tho .Vllbictu*, \vhelher in the 
common form of tho marsh-mallow, or tho '^Althara rosea/' 
tho hollyhock, which came first from the Levant, and has 
been in cultivation for three centuries. To this order, too, Wongs 
tho Lavatern, very near to tho mallow, and imnu'd after the 
brothers Lavntor. One of its species, L. arboroa, tho irtH^nmllow, 
is a tall biennial of sbrub-liko dimensions. It is occasionnlly met 
■with on the sea-coasls of bkigland and Wales, in reiiibroke.‘»hirc, 
for instance; but it generally has the credit of being uii iiitvodiiced 
plant (p. 81). The Mai V a (from fitiXiixOf known to the readers of 
Mosebua) are another type of this order, amongst which the annual 
from Syria called Malva crispa is ineraorablo, for its rounded and 
crisp folingo rather than for its very insignificant white flower, A 
class of real shrubs^ and beautiful shrubs too, of this order is tho 
Hibiscus, under which come the H. Syriacus, or AlthR?a frutex, 
a deoiduous shrub of from six to eight feet iti height, with showy 
flowers of white, yellow, rose, purple, violet, and stripe, and a 
ditrker looloured spot at tho base of each petal. Its recouitucn- 
dation is its gaiety of blo.«som and flower at tho end of summer 
and the coming of autumn. Hibiscus roseus, a tall and showy 
perennial of purplo or pink hue, with deeper coloured centre, is 
berbaceotts, and comes really from North America, though it has 
almost acquired the rank of a native at Bordeaux. 

Another order of herbs and shrubs, not made enough of in 
Sagltsh gardens and shrubberies, is the irmbelliferie (Order $4). 
^Its representatives are mostly showy, and many of them valuable 
'as esculents, spices, or drugs. What can possibly he handsomer 
than the Fdku)a communis, or Giant Fennel, in nature, or In tho 
WOi^tttat.p* I of this book ? or than the Ueraclcum flavescens, 
a sppoies ox ]the. familiar cow-parsnip introduced from Austria, 
anonotewqrtl^ for the very deeply cut foliage it bears, as well ns 
for enormous umbels contsining myriads of flowera y Akin in 
structure to the ^ Umbellifen© ** are tbo ** Araliaceos '' (Order 55), 
one tribe of "which is the “hedcni," or ivy, which, however, 
rarely flower in their creeping form, or until they have reached 
the top of the support they cling to. Then their habit of growth 
gets more close and bushy, -and they produce flowers. 

^ Taking n survey of the trees aud shrubs, wo shall find 
these sometimes eroppiag up, almost alone, amidst orders largely 


eompowd of herbooeoue plants, and et other flmea udoipiug the 
whole Area of the order. Not seldom there is -a moraequal 
division between plants and shrubs or trees^ as in the case of the 
Hosaco8&, which, as every one laiow% is an order rii^ in inanifold 
kinds of friiit trees. Besides such evetgreens as the common 
laurel, Prunus lauro-cemsus, the Oaucasian laurel, and the Portugid 
laurel, it includes among the Pnueee, the sloe or blackthorn, with 
its oflspring, the plum aud bullaco of our gardens, as well a» 
the cherry, peach, nectarine, and apricot In the tribe Pomem, 
too, comes tho extensivo family of the Pyrus, including tho 
ChinaMe Crab, tbo most handsomo in flower in the section, 
tho Siberian crab (Pvrus prunifolin), the Wild Service (Pyrua 
torminalis), with small corymbose white flowor and pear-shaped 
fruit, the true “ Service Tree,” with fruit larger, and also pcar- 
shapod, the P. aucuparia, or Mountain Ash, aud the P. Japonicn, 
or Oydonia, common enough as an early flowering shrub, with 
brilliant scarlet llowor.but very rare, as far as our quest has gone, 
in its white-flowered variety. This order includes also the 
thorn (Oratiegua), the cotuneaster, and the medlar (Amelaucbior). 
Tho extensive order of liCgummosiD has a good many trees and 
shrubs belonging to it — e.ff. the Wistarias, which so graces 
fully cover our house-walls or trellises ,in tho last days of 
April and the first of May ; tho Robineas • and Sophoras, and the 
interesting and curious laburnums, Laburnum vulgare, or Cytisus 
laburnum, and the purple laburnum, L. Adami, which is 
a cro .^3 between this and (Jytisus purpnreus. Mr. Helmsley notes 
tho often quoted peculiarity of the Laburnum Adami (of which 
the flower is of a dull purple, in long pendulous racemeojl^e the 
common one, and> the leaves shorter as to petioles), that sme parts 
of the same tree revert completely to one or other of the parents. 
“Thus tho three forms may be seen growing on one stem, having 
the appearance of being grafted on it" (p. 118). Our own 
observation is that this is more perceptible in some years, or in 
some ages of tho tree's growth, than in others. The locust-troe, 
the Kentucky cofl‘ee-lree, and tho Judiis-trco, strangers iroiii 
North America, aud from Asia, belong to a sub-order of the 
Leguininoso). 

In tho moderate-sized order of MagnoUacese, and its second and 
eponymous tribe, occurs one species more curious than the M. 
gruudiflora, which one is accustomed to look for against a south 
or west wall of a house, though not so oftective. It often provokes 
remark in the early spring, because it is a standard tree, and it.s 
abundant white flowers come before the leaves. Of this specie-s 
Mongredien says that it will repay any little protection it may 
require by its snowy pyrjimids of llowers. An order t)f vastly more 
numerous genera and species is that of the Sapiodaccin, to ’which, 
amongst other noble and beautiful trees, the diversified tribe of 
maples (Aceraccti? ) contributes. The species of Acer enumerated in 
this book are necessarily limited, and tor a full de.scriptiou of most 
of the fifty the reader may bo referred to the pages of the fA<rde/i! 
Heiti, however, th(» plane-like Norway maple, the Bird's-e^o 
Maple, the Act^r ruhrum, and the Acer eriorarpiiiii are noticed and 
diwribi'd, though it might have been said of the funiier that it ia 
of very doubtful hardihood in this country north of London, and 
of tho latter that it grows best and most rapidly in moist situations. 
Of tho Acer, pseudoplatauus, or False »Sycaraore, Mr, llolmsloy 
remarks that it is g<M>d for planting iii bleak spots near tho t'ea. 
And this statement leads us, par saUnw^ into the midst of tho 
(Joniferje, au order of exceeding interest, but one to which w« can 
nt present only barely refer. Amongst tho first group of tho 
Abietincm, t.c. tho.Me species of Pinus which have their leaves 
u:?uHlly two in a sheath, Mr. ITclmsloy cites, but without any 
groat enthusifUMm, the Pinn.H pina.ster, or Cluster Pine. No doubt 
it is, as ho says, variable in habit and irregular in growth ; but it is 
odd that neither in p. 422, where it is noticed in duo order, nor in 
tho list of tr(‘es huituble ihr tho sea-coast, is anything said of the 
I'inaster’s eligibility for such a situation. If we mistake not, it 
i.s so used in France, where it is prized for its timber and haidi- 
ness; and in Norfolk it is tho principal species in a 500-Hcro 
plantation near tho sea. Mr. Helmsloy'a arrangement of the 
Conifercb generally is creditably compendious ; aud, in truth, tho 
preciscne.s8 of liis limits is an exenao for omissions which might 
else be found fault with. When ho notes the capacity of the 
Abies Smithiiina, or Morinda al. Kutrov, for improving out of 11 
miserable weiikling into a beautiful specimen (pp. 427-8), he ought 
perhaps to have added tho fact that it is very “ impatient of ti-ana- 
plautation." 

Of the suggPBlive bints of tho Second Part of this book, many 
of which— such as those on absorption and respiration, and the 
dangers to which newly-transplanted trees and shrubs are liable 
from the inability of their roots to maintain tho necessary supply 
of water — are extremely valuable, wo have no space to tako notice. 
Gtherwiso we should make a note on not planting too deep, on not 
transplanting out of season, and 011 laying turf, not thick, but thin, 
as well as on other useful points The volume will commend 
itself tQ tho amaieur and tho gardener as being what it professes 
to bo — a liandy-book fur reference, well and copiously illustrated, 
and of solid value. ' 
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THOMSOX'S PUOTOGRAIMIS OF CriIXA.* 

T the moment when Lord Flgin was putting his signatuM 
to tho lost treaty couclude^tvith Cbiiia, a photogmpKer, 

• lUugtration* of China and its A Scries of Two Hundred Photo- 

grapkis with. J.iett«rprcss descriptive ot’ the PUtoes and Pe<^le rrpTesentod. 
By .1. 'I'boinsoo, F.U.G.S. 4 vols. Vol. z, London: Sampson Low, 
Marstoii, Low, & SearJe. 1873. 
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who had pxevioogly beea intaoduced into the litiU. gave great 
annoyenbe to the Prince Knng hy taking a gwml view of the 
^^ hign contmctlog parties.” So great has oeen the ^vance made 
•moo woee days even by the Ohmese in the knowlodgu of fbyeign 
arts that the same Prince who thirteen years ago attempted to 
conceal his face from the camera of Signor lieato appears now as 
the subject of the frontispiece to tho work boibre us, seated quite 
at bis euso, and in tho attitude of a man as thoroughly inured to 
the pro<!eBs as any one of our own princes could nossihly be. The 
idea of pl|ciug his likeness in the front of tho book was a happy 
one, as he ' may truly bo said to embody tho comparatively en- 
lightened policy which has made photography possible in China. 
Imdor his rule facOitics in the way of travofting in the interior 
have been largely extended; and whereas ten y(*ara ago it was 
almost us much as a foreigner’s life was worth to venture into any 
of the control or soutHum provinces, Mr. Thomson now lays before 
us tho most positive proof that ho luu» not only traversed some of 
tho districts which were W'ont to be reckoned most dang(*ruas, but 
that ho has also been (dlowed to take stm pictures ” of such objects 
us appeared to him to bo worthy of illuatmtiim. 

As yet only one volume, containing photographs of men and 
tWngs taken iu tho r^on of Hongkong, Cantxm. Macao, and 
^Formosa has appeared, hqd of this iusialmcnt of the work it is 
impossible to speak too highly. The subjects chosen ai'e precisely 
those which will be most highly valued as souvemirs by tnivellors 
in China, while at the samu time they are well calculated to give 
to stay-at-home people a very complete and vivid idea of tho 
appearance and cusliiins of the Celestials and of the scenes which 
surround them in thoir native land. 

To those accustomed to pursius tho peaceful art of photography 
in VVesteni countries, tho idea of collecting a series of pictur«*s suen 
as that before us would present few difficulties. Hut in China, 
n» Mr. Thomson tolls us iu hi.s introduction, it is far otherwise. 
The Oliinese are eminently superstitious, and entertain a firm btdiof 
that all photographers arc iu close league with the Prince of Dark- 
ness, and tliat the ** sun portmits’’ which t he v produce are obtaine<l 


uanomeal boohs* Tho iwmlta m mh «• might biivb bmn 
; ppeted. Yam* after yoov unmooeeafitl cornpeiitom affipw. 
tho ’examiners in vain hope of at klat ft tbnib 


only at the expense of so largo a poilion of tlio principle of life on 
the part of the sitter that his death must infallibly ensue wdlhin a 
very short period. Acting on this belief, and in apparent oblivion 
of the laws of filial piety, they evetywhen) raiwMl strong objoctious 
to Mr. Thomson’s proposals to photograph children, but readily 
brought their aged parents to oe plnct^d before the foreiguera 
silent and mysterious instriuncmt of destruction. As may be 
supposed, how'ever, tho results of this and kindred superstitions 
were not always only of a negative nature. In many places Mr. 
Tlirunson met with much opposition, and on nioii) than one 
occasion he was attacked by *Mowd leDows of the baser sort,” 
who at the instigation of the Literati stoned and otherwise ill- 
treated him. In fairness to the nation, it must also be mentioned 
that he spoiilis of having received much kmdnt!W4 and hospitality 
in ni^y country districts, and nt the hands of officials who hy 
ns.sociatjon witli Kuropeans have learned to appreciate the buI>- 
Atauiial benefits which foreign intercourse can confer. 

In the volume before us, as we have already said, are repre- 
sented only Hcoues and people from tlie neighbourhood of Canton 
aud Hongkong, where foreigners and their ways are perfectly un- 
derstood, and it is plain that Mr. 'rhomsoii has kirgidy pnifitiHl by 
this cxtendtMl kno\vle<lgo. Not only is he able to show us what 
Canton schoolgirls and boys are like, hut he is able to take us into 
tho verandah of a private ^mftemau’s house, to introduco us to the 
entire lomily enjoying their post-prandial pipes, and to open the 
door of a lady’s dressing-room tliat wo may w'itness the oj^ratiou 
by whicli she removes superttuous liairs from her cheelis and trims 
her eyebrows. A close inspection shows us that tho instruments 
she employs are two fine silken cords arrangfid upon tho fingers 
so as to yield to tho form of the face, and at tho same time act as 
pincers.” On the table before her stands a dressing-case which 
contains white ^lowder and carmine for the face, comb, Imir-brush, 
tooth-brush, tongue-scraper, gimi for stifiening the hair into the 
required shape, hair-pins, &c. In no country in the world is 
painting the face more largely practised th.nu in China, and in 
no country are its evil efibets more plainly visible. A very few 
months* application of the brush is enough to ruin tho complexion. 
The skin speedily becomes coarse, yellow, and slirivollod, and 
a lady who lias once habituatixl herself to the use of paint 
can no moro do without it Ilian can an arsenic-eating Turldsh 
lady foreg^o tho fattening drug, or an English dmm-drinker 
his morning glass. It is as refi*eshing to turn from the con- 
tenTplatiou of the artificially pink and white chocks of Chinese 
ladies to the healthy^ fresli complexions of the Canton boat-girls in 
the phutugraplis as it must be in real life. These strong, active 
young women are the pictures of health, and need no carroioe to add 
rosea to their round ciiubby faces. Tliey are despised and rejected 
by their siators on land, who look down on them ns belonging to 
an inihrior race. Their paiouw turned into ridicule, and ^eir 
untnanmelled feet are made the aubjects of witticiaina. But if 
hemth ootmta for anything, and if atrength and beauty of limb are 
if ^ ' Hakkn boat-girl ne^ acarcolv envy the poor 


in nuier paoKigrapiiB we fl^reaented victims of two groat 
evils which at premt examinationB and 

the opium the illosfiiius founder of the periodical ex- 

ammatipnathrouTOWhiim^^ honcmx tohdobtal^ 

in OhmaoDum^ta tolimittheagftofcftndi** 

dates, and unfortouMi^de^^ ^ 


and middle age paas away, hiit still they p^tsevenre; while 
same time they eke out a miserable pittance by leading oiheift'in 
the aame hopeless paths which they themselves have 
as is more frequently the case, subsist on the charity of their 
friends. Tho conclusion of oveiy examination incteaaes the anin* 
ber of these drones of socioty, who, wluie they add nothing to the 
producing power of tlie counii^, are a steady drain on its monrees, 
and whose minds are contracted by tho exclusive study of the 
narrow principles laid ddtm by ibe native philoso^ers of the 
Confiu^n era. Unless the infiuciice of tho foreign trado and 
enterjiriso which are now slowly but surely maldng their way 
tliroughout the Empire be sufiicieully powerful to induce the 
Literati to direct tho eiierfries which they now waste on pseudo-; 
Uttmry efibrU into new and useful channels, we shfdl for many 
vears find in the brethren of the unfortunate student reptesenteiL 
by Mr. Thomson our worst and most bigoted enemies. 

But more destructive to tho menial and physical fibre of the 
nation is the opium pipe. The photcjgraphs of opium-smokeTS at 
home and iu the tavern which Mr. Thom.s<m has given us reve^ in 
some mooHure the extent of the evil. We see the wealthy man 
enjoying his pipe on his well-furnished bed, aud imirounded idl 
the comforts of his own home, while his poorer neighbour is 
Htndchcd on the bare mat of an uncurtmned tavern couch, inhaling 
the fumes of tho same ensnaring drug. It is no exaggmtioD to 
say that opium-smoking is now univei'sal in Uhina. iMnoes and 
pfiiisants, mandarins and civilians are all votaries to the pipe. 
Thooivtically it is prohibited by law, and heavy punishments aro 
declared to await both those" who smoke and thoso who deal 
in thf3 drug, but practically the law on tho subject is a 
dead letter. No one is without sin, and there M, there- 
fore, no oiM to throw the first stone, and, notwithstanding the 
strongly worded edicts which appear periodically, strictly forlndding 
tho growth of the poppy, large districts in the Northern and 
Western provinces are annually devoted to its cultivation. In 
every large lowm the well-known sign ot the opium shop meets the 
traveller at every turn, and there is scarcely a house in the land 
which in some shape or another does not bear witness to the very 
wido extent of the evil. It has frequently hetm contended that 
opium-smoking is not mure pernicious in its effects than alcoholic 
intemperance, and that when practistnl in moderation it is, if not 
beneficial, at least harmless. Of course there may be people who 
by tho constant exercise of self-control may succeed in resisting 
the. desire for more which invariably accompanies oven the smallest 
indukence in opium; but the large majority of smokers recognize no 
limit out that drawn by the length of their purses. No one can 
have mixed much with Ohinainen who has not seen abundant 
(widcnco of its baneful effects in tho haggard looks, the sunken 
eyes, and the ircmhling limhs of its votaries. Mr. Thomson men- 
tions tho ense — and thousands of a similar kiud might bo recorded — 
of a clover young miniature-painter nt Hongkong who brought 
speedy ruin on himself and hia family by tho use of opium 

Fiv»* yCtirs ngo [hesnysj 1 rncoIJprt him a haiidtomc, IkithioiuUy-drtiiuierl 
yoiitli ;*hiH t:ji] n model of plait-jiiff, and his head ^thaven as smooth 

n.s a hilli.'trd-hall. No silks \^'cre mor« iN^Hutifiil or rirber than his. . . , 
This good luokin>; dundv wus at that timt> In fhll work os a portrait-painter. 
Stinip years aftenvarda 1 tell in with him again— a shrunken, hollow-eyed, 
stalloM-fuped old man. He w'a^i btill workiiig at his craft, but only on two 
I days a week, the rcKt of his time being uiiiDten'uptedly devoted to the 
deniandM of his opium pi|)C. 

That this vice is not so nniversal among tho Tartars as among 
the Chinem^ may perhaps be gathered from a glance at tho group 
of line, stalwart Manchu oilillerymcn which Mr. Thomsons art 
has purlrayed. It is perhaps fortunate for tho FUiroponn Powers 
which have crossed swords with China that thoso recruits from 
the conquering race bear but a very small projiortion to tho 
rest of the Imperial army. It may ^ uoubtod whetber 
the march of the Allied "armies to Pekin would have been 
such an easy ‘‘ walk over ” as it was had the road thither been 
defended by such formidable looking gnimers as thoso which now 
garrison (;anton. Their appearance forcibly brings to mind 
the find of their direct descent fwm tlie Tartar tribes who in the 
thirteenth cenluiy swept over tho whole of Asia, and carried 
teiTor and confusion up to the walls of Moscow, and suggesls the 
question w hethiv another such inroad mkhl not lie within the 
TOunds of possibility wem another Jiugis £^an to arise. 

Wo can confifUmllv recouunend this first volume of Mr. Thom- 
son’s series to tho peru.sal of our readers, and from the nature of 
tho work we anticipate that the interest it excites will at least he 
fully maintained in tho siiccoediug parts, since the districts 
through which ho iutends taking us arc less known to Europeans 
tlian those which form the subjects of tho photographs Iwforo us. 
After showing us tho principal phices of interest on the coast as 
for as Shanghai, he tolls us in bis introduction that he 

will proceed to Ningpo and the Snowy Valley, the fovourlte spring iwrt 
of Shanghai residents, and justly celebrated tot the beauty of azaleas, 
its mountain aceneiy, its cascades and waterfalls ; ilionco to tlw 
Kiang, visiting «i rsuto tho Tiwaly Forts and the ancient capitri AouKiu, 
passing through the weird scenery of tho gorges of the Upissr Tang^taje, 
and penetrating os far as Kwci-chow-fo. The concluding joqriiov wtU 
embrace Chefoo^ the P«iho» Tientsin and Fekin. The wmarkable an- 
tiquities, the I'olacc, Temples, and the Observatoiy, tho different rojya in 
the great metropolis, tho rains of the Summer Palace, and tlw Ming 1 mite 
ehiir be presented to the reader i after which I will gidde him through tbs 
Naokow PaNb and take my Isave of him at the Qreat Wall. 
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PfiNAUDDOGKIC** 

XTtTWSN wo sec the name of Mr. Ajfd^ appended to a work of 
W fiction, we fecdsuro that the book will contain more clover- 
noflO than is ea a rule to lie found among the enhemetal literature 
of the season. There is much clevomeas in JvnmMocX^j but it 
has also graver faults than we have observed in any of the author's 
previous novels. Mindful perhaps of the success of Mr. Aid6 
nas put his latest, as he did his first, production into an auto- 
biographical form. To this we liave no objection to niako, 
but Ave cannot help entering a protest against the childisli IrlcJc 
of appending foot-notes by an imaginarjj^editur to a narrative the 
title-page of which announces it to bo, not the nu'iuoirs of Osmund 
Peiiniddocke edited by some one else, but simply a new novel by 
Mr. llamilion Aidd. Tliis device, trivial as it givi^s a sliock 
to oar artistic perceptions wliicli wo resent. It is false hei-aldry, 
prince on pretenta*, and spt)ils the illusion which it is iiu ant to 
assist. It may be thought ungracious to cavil at tlie fninio when 
wo may find points to admire in the picture *, yet wc cannot but 
think that so intelligent and generally cnroiul n writer us llic 
author whose hook is before us might have paid inoiv uttentiou 
to such a detail. However, it is tiuKv to lea\i> discussion of wlmt 
is mere matter of introduclioii, and come to vrlial is introduced. 

The jdot of l^enrudditckc is better constructed, or we sboiild 
rather say bettor founded, than is generally the case with Mr. 
AiddV books; he has got hold of a good idea for lUo eontro niece, 
on which the whole works and depends; but, on tbo olbor iuirul, 
tlm very strength of that idea exposes ibo woukia-ss (»f its 
surrounaing supports, Avhich indeed oin far fitnu cquM to iho stmiii 
put upon tlieiu, Tht) notion of tui iiriNio<Tatic lady of good birth 
and high principles, Avhosn son Ileus from her and all tJjat Ixdungs 
to herinWri'Or iKrause he luis seen her commit a llu‘ft to shvo 
the fiimily estah's, is, if exlriivngani, more or le^s <ui^in«l, and 
might in the hands of a great artist be worketl up to a higli pitch 
of intensity and excitement ; it would give him opportunities of 
both dramatic and psychological troatmeut (for we do not agreu 
with a present writer tliat the two are identical), ond he utight make 
a fine woi4c of it. But Mr. Aid6 is not this great artist ; he is over- 
inaaterod Iw the demon ho has raised; and the seen*' in vvhit'h 
Osmund, after moments of agonizing doubt, sets iu Iho fjii*e of iho 
thief by night tho fealurea of the mother whom he lias so long re- 
spected, the scene which should bo Iht^ climax of this portitiu of 
the book is lamentably weak. The author indc*.'d, hji\irig got his 
hero into this terrible situaliou, is fain to got him out of it by 
rolling him off a wall iu a dead faint — much we have soim an 
indifferent actor try to express the storm of ciudlieMjjg emotiou.s 
which rmdies upon tho jester at tluj conclusion of liiifohtto liy ilu* 
mechanic^ trick; of a stage fall. 

The crime which is tho subject of this ncene is oommiUod by f ^ady 
BHchelPeiuniddocko in order to get rid of tho just title set up to tho 
estates to which her eldest son is siippusiul to bo ln*ir by .lolm 
renruddoidfie, a claiuiant who turns up uueAiwctedly fiMiu America 
under the wing of Lad^ liach(d's cousin liumphry, an old bachelor, 
who interferes luerely in the cause of right, wo siiould meiitb>n, j 
by the way, that tho legal convolutions of this title aro worivcul up 
with a oaie and corroctuoss too seldom found. The upshot of it 
all is that Osmund, the second son and the hero of the book^ is I 
unable to endure the ignomiuy of resting b nenth a ri»oi which he 
knows to belong by every law of right to another ; lie is ('-qually un- 
able tOiOxpose his mvlher's crime, and »o cuts the knot by running 
away and enlisting, leaving a little couhin Avitb whom he is in lovu 
in despair. It is possible that this is the b«\-l tiling lie could do 
under the circumstances; hut we cannot tee why a thii'd course 
which hesuggestiul to his brother was not equally open to irma-clf. 
Nothing surely was easier for him than to say - to quote hia 
own words — “that it liad come to his knowledge that some 
ignorant and foolish person, thinking to IxdViend them, had 
made away with the tablet,” and then, as ho ingonioiiMly 
added, to have tho laJso dragged. There Avas no mojc chance 
of such a statement compromising his mother or being rlis- 
ntgarded if made by him, than if made by his brother. But some 
mysterious and unexplained reason or intluen<*o pi’events this 
occutTiiig to him, either at the time or during tho lapse of 
years iiflcrwiu’ds; and so, as avo have said, he shakos tlie dust 
of dishonour from his foot, and enlists in one of Her Maiesty's 
n^nents. And here Mr. Aid6 is once mow iu liis eK«meut; 
his light touch and muck pereeption of the less sombre iiiootis 
of chameter avo well tiiu^d to deal Avith llio varying scenes 
and personag«« of bamek life. hViin Ibis plmso of e.xisleiice 
Osniund isdeliA'ered by the adtciii of his uncle, Avho pro\ea to him 
tlmt, without touching a shilling of the Vouruddocko projauty, he 
will lUiA'U enough wnercwilh to purchiise u commission in the 
Guards, and to live as younger sons may live. Before he recoiAea 
his ennuuissiou he takes a tour abroad, Avblch serves to introduce 
iK»ne oharacters who are of great iiuportiiuce in the book - one a 
Madaiaft4*Amhcun,u lady just divorced frouiavei’y bad husbaiul, 
whoissupposod to bo one oV those uiysterious Avonien who exere^^'e 
a nw gja fttkh influonce on those uiAmud them, if wo are to jiidgA> from 
tho mtfSStariMad utanm^r in wliieh Oaiuund pours out to her on 
thftivilmt- Ideating aU his coniideucos, save tfiu one Avhich Jm C4in 
teA to nor one, and Ihe quiet way in Avhich she receives Iheni. 
In Madsma d'Arnhebu’a character there is much that is hoautl- 
HUt hut Ave caiuuit help feidiujjf that had we met h^r avo should 
hav4 bettd indiaod to agree with the people who excite Peu- 
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in tlMw two, 

and which is told of with ^sftt until the 

e^Mst of the whole is spo^^,. our hiilght: vkign qj i^l 
friend^ip between man and woman diasipatedt sod. an eamnse 
given to ill-natured reiuorlca, by its very newly resulting in a 
marriage Avhich could hardly under any clreumstouces liave been 
liappy, or oven suitable. It is provoking that Mr. Aidd should havo 
spout in tliis AAuy Avhat might have been really a touclum episode. 

Ilowover, all tliis Is lung after < Penruddockeh introduefCou to tho 
lady on his foreign lour, during which bo also encounters and renewa 
ac|quaiutauce wit h J ohn Peuruddocke^ the unsucceesful cklinAut, amd 
with his daughter Klistabeih, who is by far the best drawn and 
most iuterusiiiig character iu the book. It may have be(»i iiiten** 
tionally snd in a spirit of irony, though we siarcely think so, that 
tlie autlK»r has made hi;r so iu^itely superior to her cousin and 
Osmund 8, Evelyn llnmleigb, whom (Ismund Ioacs tliroughout th<r 
book, and fur whom ho rcjftcts all idea of a marriage with Elizabeth. 
To our mind slu3 is us much more attractive tliau Evelyn as she ia 
more original ; her wild, fmnk, noble nature, the gradual sinoo thing 
down jimi rounding oft' of which by the processes of education avo 
indicated with much skill by tlie Avriler, luis a cborm of its own . 
which we cannot imagine the pretty simplicity of the other to have 
j>osse.**ikMl. Their lirsi acquaintancoship oikIs with the I’etirenicnt 
of Elizabeth to school, nnd the nduru of Osuinud to London to 
join his ivgiinent and to nlmigo into society. The society scemos are 
certainly iu some ways tho ckw'erertt and at tho same time tJie least 
figrt'eahle parts of the novel. Tlie cliai’acters, Avhethoi* plcasiuit or 
luit, iin^ all hit (df wilh ease und dash, and tho dialogues 
Humrt anil pointed ; but Iho Avriter loo otlen wjcriiict-s good tosUi In 
his struggle after t ftecl. Take, for an instance, the idle rhaitler 
on Ihe stairs ut i^adv Ikistlo’s bull : — 


“ Ami now. Mr. IVunidilot-ki', ti'll ino, yoii’w been here ut b’Ost ;i quarter 
of «n hour, whom brivu joiif;illeii in with ? I give you your choice, but 
^«ii*re hound to hill iu lovo witli ih‘dio one.” 

“It is rrwlnirrtin dit vhnix*' I returned, rather shyly, not feeling quite up 
to the sivrt of repiutee that vo4MiH.d to he expected of me. 

“Oil ! u hn‘»e -uhteiiiive. What do you snv to Lady ATtenstnr — huautifiih 
isn't she ? Such a Jieail and Mjeh .shoulders f ” 

I iihMMited uiilHIy ; when Sir Walter hauI, with it sanlnnic 

“J.Ady Aiiea-t ir, with th.'it erescent, looks like Dbiiui gone a-itray— la 
the woods, of (umiM', I me.nn.” 

“And Almost ready for the hallii,” laughed another man, in 11 lower voico. 

AVovonlure to hope that Dsimnid Pcjmiddocke was somcAvhat 
unfurl iinitle in hi.s society. Nor is it only in tbo scones of society, 
where lie may ho supposed to have the excuse of a satmcal purpose, 
that tlu' writer Mirrtliccs good taste in this way. In the hrilliant, 
and wo might almo.st say abandonerl, society to whi<»h wo are intro- 
duced, wo liud a Lady Castle who might bo a countess out of 
one of hVAdciiirs novels; an Italian Count who is a gambler 
and a ruftian of a diabolii'id, if haudsomiq appearance, and yet au 
honoured guest in all tho best houses; and a crowd of fashion- 
ahlo people whrise morals, wo aro led to conclude, are os 
loose n.s llu'ir talk, und tliat is louse enough. The only 
two persons ill a large party assembled at Kendal Castle who, 
wilh the <*xception of the Duke and Diiehes.s their ontertainers, 
havt? any i»rcleiisi*)ns lo good principles or good breeding, 
are 4)iir old friend Madame d’Amlieiui, and Tiiftou, formerly 
INmnidilocke's commanding oftieor in UuTHcks, luul now' his close 
friend, and cmdainly a A'l'iy pleasant si>ecimeu of a cultivated and 
agiTeiible soldier. The.-kj jieoplo ure suppowMl to be the jiirk di 
English societ y ; but all sorts f)f intrigues are going on ajuongst 
them: and iVuruddoe.ke, in cuiisc^qiienct* of sdmo nisli acts ol 
ehlMilry, get.s the (Te.dit of lieiug iui.v(‘d up in at least two of 
these. Tlii.s episodii is skilfully managed ; and the i^cooq in which 
his intended conlideiices lo his best friend nro repressed by tho 
friend reading him u lecture upon tlie folly of devotion to married 
w'omeii is juliuinvbly touched. Wo cannot but give our sympathy 
to Pi nnuldocke, and feel liow hardly ho 1ms hoeii uscid ; and 
yet we .'^ee pLiinly that it was impoasiblo for Tuftun to hav6 
\iiken any other view of the circumstances presenttid to him, and 
that, fnun his point of A-ie.w, he was jierfcctly right in what lie said 
and did. Altogether wo nro Aery glad to get away from tho 
ntnios]djere uf Ktmdal Castle, alt Hough we are. taken friuu it to 
the deuthlied of .Tohn Eennuldocke. Misfortuno followijig on 
misfortune, tJie deulh of John Penruddocko is quickly suc- 
ceeded by that of Dstiiuud s eldest bixithcr Bnymond j tlius 
\w is hift heir to the ortintes, which ho immediatoly insists on 
giAing up to EUzalwtU at tho sacrifice of hi» own mamage with 
Evel)ii. Theu comes his return to London, and ri sensational 
ailvtiiiUire wdtli Count !k*neveiit<», brought about by the dangerous 
fvady Citotle, who liero more thau ever supports her likeuo.-^s lo ouo 
of V%deau s countesses, iiuusjmich as the very incident to which we 
pi'fcr is to be found in the Cmntem de Chalk. Tho end of it all 
U that Penruddoclio has to go abroad to rticover his shatleretl 
hoalili, and during his stay et Nlco tho conclusion of the book is 
worlied up to by a series of evexA^ which we Avill leave our toadaw 
to infonn themselves upon. With aU its faults, 
is a clever and inturesting Ivjok, and if it is not quite itp to 
the mark of cxcdlcnce wliieU we h(ive a right to expect from Mr. 
Aide, it is at least lar liotter thau the ordiiiMiy run of noveU One 
more criticism w'o have to make, and that" is upon the stiimge 
niinibei- of slight emirs iu tte printing and aometinws iu the 
writing of tljc book. Thus wi^ have Penruddocke's mother aupeaiv 
ing at one time as TiOdy liacintol, at another os Jbsdy BadiS ; wu 
heiu' of a casket being buried in a family ** ieaitt ’’ ; we find Count 
BcneA'cnto’s Aulot established for some unexplained reason at 
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«nd w* liTO »«o»ntog'B rido to «hi»»t qoot4^ 

I (ipiuni; to the Htlttiif), ami JfoHs. and ho ; 

1 f(aIloped, JDiek (^Ituped, ure giillQp<Hl ail thwp, 

PerbnpB thei^ wll ho a second ^ition of the book, 'and we hop© 
that then such blundors ae thutue may be coiTecte^l. 


GBRMAN LITKUATIJRK. 

I T would be beyond our pn»ftf»nt proviiUD to inquire to wliat 
extent Arniiuiua Vaiubdry* may bo juatifiod in aeaiimin;;^ 
tho chiiructor of tlio OuHaitndva of British power in India, in 
connexion with tlio deai^:nH of Jlutiisi.i. on f^untral Asia. AVo can 
blit: iiidiciito the circimistiinoo, und,adiuitiin|^ onro for nil the 
weight due to the opinion of ono so intiinatoly ucquaiutod with 
tho roftiouB in question, wi> will brictly suninmrizo tin* purport 
of hie recent contributions on tin*, subject. Tliose consist of 
ten essays written at various periods diu*in^ tlio last six years, 
and now brought top^etlier within the compup.'i of fi niodornte-sizod 
vohuno. Tho first <»ssay disrus.'^(‘s the pni^res.-* of Khissia »uid tho 
jroneml quest ion of her rivalry with Kn^lnnd Indwcon 1864 and 1867; 
H subji*ft continued in the, .second, which describes the conquest of 
Bokhara ill the followini^ yoaiv Thi.s paper contains much intoreslin^ 
information rfsqioctinp the popiilnl ion <*f Turkestan. Tin) third artirlo 
troatA of tlio nnaundnrstnudin^B betw4 en Persia and Turkey, the 
advoitnesB with which these nvo Bliinulated by Itussia, the 
folly ^ of tho I^ench ini.ssion at Teheran in plaviuj? into 
llusBia.'s htunls, and the still jprcaler folly ot tersia in 
not perceivinpf that ilusHia is the only Piiwer with int*«t*sis 
hostile to her own, and that all Ru.«sia*fi interests arc. hohtilo. Tho 
fourth discnsse.s the question of Herat, and recouimends its occu- 
pation by .Kni^land in conjunction with the Af^jflnins. Tho fifth 
treat.s of the social circuuistaiuHis of (lent ml Asia, and roiujiarcs 
llussian with En^riisli methods of civilization, to tho disadvantiifre 
of the former. In the sixth a connexion is pointed out between 
the Kiipsian advance in Central Asia and that revision ” of the 
Black 8ea Treaty which she enforced upon us. llio fioventh essay 
brin^'H the history of Turcoman afiaira down to 1871 ; the eijrhtn 
details thi) adventurnus career of the present ruler of Yarkand; 
and the ninth treats of the condition of Khiva at the period of 
the r(*cent expedition bein;/ undertaken. The ireneml pur|iose of 
Herr Vanibery’s volume is to inculcate the oxtreino danger of 
allowing UiiH.sian progn>ss to continue uncheekod. On this point 
all are in agreement; but whether it woiihl bo more olfectually 
met by conconlration on our present linos, or liy so decidinl an 
onward inuAO as the advance to ITorat recomiuomled by him, is a 
question on which wo camiot enter here. Writing fwmi such a 
point of view, it is but natural that lie should exalt tho power of 
Kusaia to the utmost, and ignore tho munerous olements of weak- 
ness in her position. The decided prefereuco for England as a 
civilizing T*ower expressed by one who has seen so much of both 
coiuitrics in their relations with Orientals, is highly tiattering to its 
as a nation j and we may ho;)e that the author iie]jreiitaits the 
gonenil opinion of Austria, and also of rievuiany, when lie siiys that 
the possession of India by any Power but liugland would bo a 
signal retrogression as couccnis theciinunon iulei-est.s of mankind. 

The latest instHknont of L. .Schnoiiler’s valuable lii,*^tory of tlio 
Paraguay campaigns f details the siege of riiiiimit^. the Para- 
guayan Vicksbuqg. Tiiko the siege of that gri^it iniprovi.'^ed fortrea**, 
this tedious upiifation illuslTatcs the almost iiLSuperahle dilUcultics 
nttondnnt upon an ofleiisivc campaign in which tho lino of 
advance is up a river whoso navigation has lieen thoroughly ob- 
structed by tho enemy. As at Viivksburg, tho allicb finally gained 
thoir point by turuiug and isolating a position which they wt^ro 
unable to carry by a direct attack, (lenerul (irant would pro- 
bably have made much shorUfr work of it ; yet, with every deduc- 
tion for the iiK'npocity of tho allied commanders, Iho Parana) an» 
were anything but contemptible ©noniics. We know nothing more 
touching than their mvincible devotion to the miHun«h*rstuod 
cause of their country, roprosented in thoir eyes by the rufiitui 
whose ambition and folly had brought all their misrorlunes upon 
them. Had this boon an'intelligent insttiad of a merely rocchauical 
devotion, the result of the paralysing discipline of tho Jesuits and 
Froncia, history would have exhibited few finer epismles. The 
militiiry direction of tho allies seenls to have been very incom- 
puteiit, out the troops displayed real fortitude in liearing up against 
disenuraging circumstances, and their behaviour in victory was 
marked by humanity and COTisiderntcncss. Characteristically 
Spanish was tho demeanour of tho leader of tho Uruguay contin- 
gent, who, when his forces wore reduced to twenty num, continued 
to comport himself as though ho were at tho head of twenty 
tlionsand, and whoso claims had to be allowed, too, as his with- 
drawal would have been fatal to the magnificent phruso of The 
Triple Alliimce.'* 

IK© second volume of Ilorr E, Amd's Annals front' 1867 to 
1871 1 iviatea to tho histoij of the non-Euroi>ean States, and is 
servicoablo as a compendious account of transactions information 
respeeimg 'mich is not in general readily aoeemible. Tho most 
.dramatic enlsodos within the author’s apartment are the Paragiiay 
Xvar and the oatastrophe^ of Maximioau; interesting particuiara, 
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hdfm/fWf wilt be foimd remstiBg other oioCuiteBoes dm 

kps© cl time or iAko vioMtum of dmmistaiioeB 
to oblivion. Oon^i^og, for eammple, the 
of tho Sultan and the EWivo, it is almOBt stortliiig to peruse, the 
record of the latter's deportment a few yearn since, wlimK he tees 
seeking to attain, tho object of his policy by a diSereat road; 

4i..kii««:4i ...-k 4 >i»a riiiMiitAii Schle 


TKo dvlinitive uniou of tho duchies of Schleswig and Holstein 
to Denmark was thf^ result of a troaty concluded exactly a centuxy 
since, the merit of which is usually attributed to tho great Dlmiili 
Minister, (loiint BemstoriT, although ho was not in office at the 
perjeaJ of its ratification. Kerr H. Jansen *, however, has now 
revived tho xnemory of a previous treaty (ii the point of being 
cnocluded by Oniut Lyuur, a Saxon Btatesman in the .Danish seT'- 
vice, when lie woft recalled from St. Petersburg through a Court 
intrigue at Oopeiilnigeu. The interetsi of lieiT Jansen’s volume, 
which is cunsid(*mbie, depends less on these antiquated passages of 
diplomacy than on the piquant notices of Jiynar's successoxe, such 
as Benistorlf and SiruoiiseG, prc»«rved in liia corr«iispondence after 
his final retirenuMit frmn Ino Danish seri'icc. Atter his recall 
from the St. Polei'sbiu’g Embassy, hu was appointed Administrator 
of Oldiuibiug. which important post, aft«*r nine years’ loiiuro, he l^t 
from CiuiHos which hislnogiupher is unable aaiisfaclorily to explaiu. 
After he retired to his aiu'estnil estate in Saxony . ho ooutiuued 
to watch the Ininsactions of tlie Daidsh ('Jourt, ana to pronounce 
upon them in a very Suave mart tmupw style, save for some txaccs 
oi mneour agaiiiRt tbe personal favourites of his former master, the 
late King of Denmark. Jlc died iu 1781. 

Ilcrr Knebol’s f historical omiys on the development of tho 
Fnmcli sysleui of military conscription and the Prussian sysUmi of 
universal military service are intorosting sketches of thw subjects. 
A third essay deals with a recent pro]K«ition to subject persons 
inca])acitated from personal tnllitarv seivico to a tax, which he 
repudiates, regarding it as inconsistent with tho fundamental 
principle that tho military service of civilians should not be 
coiisbiorod as a burden, but us an oasential part of their duty 
towards the Slate. 

The danign of Dr. von Kremer-Aiionrode's collection of Official 
I kx'uuienta relating to tho Oonrmxion of Church and State J in tho 
Nineteenth Century’' is to piiblisb the most importaut Papal Bulla 
and briefs, episcopal pastorals, i^c., on tho one hand, along with 
tlu*. text of the legislation wbicli has called them forth upon the 
other. Tho work will consist of two sections, the first embracing 
such documents as appeared anterior to tho ^^itican Council, tho 
second those published suhseqncntly. Tho first part is princimllv 
occupiod with tho ccclosinstical legislation of German Stales, 
ikitholic and Protestant, but couiains one V(*ry interesting Papal 
dociunciit, the letter (March 24, 1813) of Pone Pius VII., then a 
captive at Fontainebleau, to xXapoluon, revoking tho Concordat 
wFiich bad been oxlortod Iroiu him. The docunumt is remarkable 
for its intrepidity in every sense of the word, and mon* particularly 
for the clistnictness with which it enunciates the invalidity of any 
obligation which a I’opo may contract if he siihsoqiiently chooses 
to consider it at varbinco vrith his duties as head of tho {^mreh. 

T)r. Emil Friedbeig’s account of tlio late J. Ik BaltZiir § is less a 
biography of tho iiuiu than a history of the various persecutions he 
iindenveut from tho (.?oart of Home, which made liim in some 
degi'f'o a nspresoutative of those Catholics who, while resisting 
tlie deerw's of tho Vatican Ctmneil, haw refniinod from joining the 
Olfl Catholic secession. Baltzor, a pnifessur and canon at Breslau, 
rcnderf*d himsH^lf (obnoxious at Romo by his support of Pro&isaiyc 
Giiuthcr, whose philosophical works were condemned as heretical. 
Tile civil power, Iiowever, always pi'evcnted him from being litter)^ 
crushed by his ccolesiaalicai superiors; and when at l^igtU his 
cose s<*4*med desporatr^ ho was saved by the direct interfersuoo of 
Prince Bismarck. Ho owed no thanks to tho Ministry of Worship, 
which, while llnrr von Miihler was in oilico at any rate, seems 
to have actefi in constant connivance with the spiritual power* 
Tho caso, which presents considerable analogy to that of Mr. 
O'Keeffe, is highly instructive, as showing how easily Oovem- 
meuts might atliudi tho liberal and independent portion of the 
Catholic clergy to the national interests by accoxAing them a 
reasonable measure of protection against the tynumy of 
tbeir euclesiostical superiors, flod this c^airso boen coin^stantly 
pursued, the late striugont legislation might imver have been 
required, (be of the most interesting parts of the volume is 
) 3 fdtzor’s account of hi.*', missiem to Romo on behalf of Gunther. 
The IWcasor, ho thinks, would not bivo boon condemned but for 
tho inability of tho Italian (Cardinals to read his works in tho 
original, and llieir consequent reliance upon a Gorman colloaguo 
who was devoted iCKtho Jesuits. 

Tho story of a more celebrated object of ecclesiastical sus- 
picion and intolerance — like Baltzcr, however, ultimately liberated 
n:om their gmsp — ^i® told in Pndessor Reiisch’s narrative of life 
impritionment of Luis do Leou.|| The author, a ProlbssiU^ of 
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Cfltholic Theolo^r}' in the TTniverBitr of Bonn, is jwturally itt- 
dispos^ to bear hardly on tlie Inqiiisltioo ; nevertheless his sober 
nzmdispasfiioiiAte nrcount of the proceedinj^ a^^inst Loon suth^ 
ciently establishes the ^obs iniquity of a tribunal which, so fur 
from coufrontinff the }>risoncr with his aocusers, denied him tiie 
Imowledge of their very names, which s(H|ue8terod him from all 
aid or odvocacv, compelled him to furnish pretoxta for new 
charges by famishing long explanations of tlio iiioriminalcd points 
in writing, protracted the proewdings wholly at its own enprice, 
and reserved the right of evamirmtion by torture. No prisoner 
whoso dt?«tmction bad Ik^oii resolved upon C(juld have escaped 
under such cirruiusUtnees ; hut it seems probable that private 
malice had nior*?. t<i do wii.h TjCou’s pruwcntiou than any serious 
suspicion of beri'sy, and that the real object -was t«) lieep him 
away from the L-niversity of Sakraaiica. However this may 
Ih*, it is apparent that anvthiiig like freiidom of thought was 
utterly ont of the qiU'Stioii uinler so nrhitniry and irresponsible 
a despotism, and tho only 'wonder is tlist tin* present intellec- 
taal sterility of Spain should not be even niort! complete. T*i 
addition U» the iiiirrnlivi* of Luis de lieonV ]n'os«*ciition, J)r. 
lleuscVd work coniaiiis a brief, but thorough, investigation of 
cJmost every point relating to his pt'Tsoniil and literary histoi‘v. 

Ihr. Hraun(*’8 Rbridg**d biographies of laither, * (klvin| and 
Zwingli • present no novel feature, but may be connneiided as 
clear and spirited narratives, with as much impartiality ns the 
WTiUT’s strong evangelical leanings permit. 

liarl iStmck’s notes on the condition of the female s<*x in 
rjemiany during the antir|ne and mediieval periods t add little to 
nnr Icnowledge of the subjeet, but are ogreeable rending. A con- 
sidorahle portioji of the volume consists of biographical sketeJies of 
remarkiible women, siieli us St. hilizulu^ih of Hungary. 

Herr F. Krejssig J is an ahli* writer, btit he has lililo to tell us of 
the gniat oulhui’st (if FivncJi intellect niul genius ahait 1830 that is 
not already generally known, 'fhe most int4*resting feature of his 
little work is the (b*riiiuu point of viewv from which his subject is 
regarded. Kach of the parties now contending for the mastery in 
France n*prt*sents an idea. obii<*\ious in tierinanv, tlie diilusioii of 
which is evidently ngarded with greater uneasiness than niiy 
demonstration of a more material kind. Fi»r the moment, I 'Ura- 
montonism is an object of givaler jippreluMishm tban t:?oeialisiii,and 
Herr Krevssig’s tone is <»no among many imlicalloiis of the, un- 
relenting lioslUity of educated public opinion in Ins country 10 the 
C‘hvu*ch of Jhuiie. 

Without being precisely a hid Ixiok, 1 'U<bvig Spneh’s .Hkefch of 
the prestmt condition of literal ure and -c'uM.re in Alsaci* § might 
have been much Iw'tter, 'Phe evecution is altogether loo slight for 
the wihjecl, and a considerable, ixtrtion of llie work ajipwU'. U) lx* 
mere book-making. 1 ’hc writer, Ii(»\ve\ or, dt serv es tlio praise of good 
feeling, and of having made no alti*iiipt to disguise! ihe essenltnlly 
Fren(m character of Abatian culture. The Clerman element, so 
far OH the enmloyinent of llio language is ctmeeimsl, .Heems to he 
exceedingly teeblo in comparison with its rival. On the other hand, 
it is inipossiblu to overlook the iniluenceof Teutonic blood, ctm pled 
with the grove and dignified traditions of Vr()te.stanti«ni, in raising 
the moral standard of Alsatian litoralmv, iiiat imparting tii it that 
eamestiiefls of lone and exultation (»!' ])urpos(j in which bVeneh 
literature is in penoral so liimenlablv detieieut. iSI. lackmauti (for 
Herr Spach decl.ms M. (.’hatrian to be merely the busines.^ p.irtijer 
in the hrm) is a familiar inslance of (liis, and \a iKxloubtedly by 
fkr the most conspicuous Alsatian man of letters. M. Cliavl»*s 
Dollfiiss take-s good rank imii philosopher and theologian, Ihitis- 
honne lias executed a good translation of Dante, ninl the Dniver- 
sily of StrasbuTg cun exhibit immy names of 1 h 4 *, highest emiiumco. 
The condition of the IWiivevsity, the (\itholic uud rri»te«t 4 int 
CHurchG 8 ,and the principal learned Woeielii-s and litornrv periodieiils, 
is treated at considevahle. Ituiglh bv Herr Spiich, wlmaw disquisi- 
tioiM, however, generally leave- the, impro.'jbitm of his having iiiiled 
to got to the liottom of bis subject. 

IhP. lieinrich Suler |) disclaims, on the one hand, the attempt to 
produce a really critical hisltirv of inatlmiiuitic4il science, but, 
on the other hand, declares liiinself to liave aimed at eonie- 
thiug more than a mere serie,s of biogniphie-s of mathtmialicians. 
AsBuming his object !•» Imvo b*vu the prodnetioii of a popular his- 
tory of the progross of inutinMuatienl reseiu’ch from tin* days of 
the EgV'ptians, including its n^mlicntion to astronomy and other 
exaot sciences, this m\i< k* hold to Juivc U‘eii fairly attained by 
the composition of a work written in so easy ami ptjrspieuous a 
style ns to be fully inlelligible to noii-nintheniatical readers, ex- 
citing only :i3 cimcerns the technical illu^ilrations of the progress 
cnoctod by siiceessive writers in tin* solution of algebraic and geo- 
metric prvdilems. It is in Ihe jiidicioiiB sidection of lliose that the. 
ecicutiiic value of his w»trk ula,inlv consists, his materials being 
priodpaUv derived from ^lontucla, Chosles, juid, when treating of 
the Indian matliematteimis, from English writers on that subject. 
For the Greek luatliematicians ho miglit havt* advarittigt*onsly con-j 
suited the articles in Dr. Smith’s Ohissi»il Dictionary by the late! 


Pi ofessor De Moigan^ one of the rare inetaneee of Fngiieh etudition 
owing little or nothing to Germany. One MrOediiHr weritorieua 
feature of the hook is the apace fdloUed to^Dfodon and bis Hhuc^st 
forgotten Italian contemporaries. The first volume comes down 
to the end of the sixteeuth century, Muaing on the 'verge of 
the great scientific m'olution ofiected oy Bacons 

Three stout vcdimuis have brought tlie late Br. August l^her- 
etein’s history’ of Germau literature down only to 1773.* 
remaiuder is in existence, and, if we apprehend the editor aright, is 
i*qual in lengtii to nil the rast. This fact is pretty conclusive" as to 
the character of the work, a careful and massiro compilation, 
evincing more knowledge than skill, and better adapted fot refer- 1 
once thnn for pt‘rusal. Tlie merit of the first volume, which ^ J 
compvisea thti esrlv liistnry of Genuan literature, and is the only 
p«»rtion previnusly publislied, seems Ui bo attested by its liavhig 
gtme through four editions. It by no mtwis follows, howevtu', 
that the same favour will be e.xtended to tbc sequel of so 
voluminous a -work. 

The first volume of a collection of Oriental fiction translated 
into German by H. Oesterley ft contains the popular “ Stories of a 
J lemon,” kuowii to tht^ English nuiders in Captain Biudon’s lively 
pnrophrsi.«4e Vihrmn ami the I uwpiVc. llerr (katerlcw^s is the 
first complete trauslaliou of the Sanswi^^ original, some portions of 
which, iKro'evin*, appear to W. mlditions subsequent to nn?st of 
those translations into tim various Indian luiigut^ea by which the 
work inis hitherto Ikhui principally known. Tho variations of 
these respeetivo wrsions are descrilJed in tlio translator’s CiUicisu 
but highly interesting notes. 

Tile late Frederick Halm t, f»o w^ell known as a dnuualisl, left 
Iwhiinl him threi* novelettes, whieh, with two fragments of others, 
and nil essov on the Italian noxelist Uivvio’s “Tales of the Mi.serv 
of ilunmn l/ife,” haxe l»een published by hw friends F. Puehter 
(lud l‘k Kuh. The, plots oi' Tialm's stories are usually taken from 
real life, and in one inslauco at least tho subject ts ofieiieixcly 
scandalous. The indelicacy consists in tho matter, not tlio maimer, 
of the fiction; the iueideiit was evidently solected on account of 
its aihiptatiiui for investigation as a p8}'ehological prc»blem. Tho 
executiim displays the usual talent of German novelists for naiTa- 
tive, when their subject is not conceived upon too hirge a scale. 

The novelettes of IlishoT) Brevio were recommend od to Hahn by 
their coincidence with nis own pessimist view <»f luimun life. On 
oursidves they prodiu^e mtluu* a groles<pit? impression. The good 
Bishop is so determined to exhibit the misery of <?xi«teiu*e uiuhT 
ad(H{iiale glotun, that Im leaves mi light to view it by j he kills off 
all his ilnnnatin /terAome, and loaves us to guess how lie liiiuself 
ht'caiuo acquaiutial with the causes of Huj catastrophe. 


* Auguxt Kohcrsft'hCt (irundrinx dar GcsHikhU' dcr dt utHrhrn 
htcrutur, fUufte iinigearboitetc .Anflugo, veu K. Biirl-«eh. Ikl«*. 1 - 3 . 
JA'ipzig; Vogel. London: Nutt. 

f Itutfdl Ptirhfsif ttfL‘r die flinfunJuvti/iztQ Krzdhfongfin nnes lUimon. 
In doiitseliev Hearlu'itung von il. Desterlcy. Leipzig: >'lei:ielier. Lioiduii ; 
Williatiis A Norgate. 

J fkznhlunqvH. Von K. llulm. 2 11(10. Wieu : ficrokVs SoUn. London : 
WiJlijiiiiH A N’orgate. 


la iha article on “Ft.vos” in. ihe last mimher of Satttivi>^\y 
H. nvii;w, it should have hvcn stated that Messrs. UoUNSiU'.i/a 
“ Flags of all Nations” jx puhlinhed by Messn*s. Fiunn k. Tukh. 
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THE PAYMENT OP THE FRENCH INDEMNITY. 

I N a recent number of the lievue dtis Deux Mondes^ 
Bonnet hap an interest inpf sketch of the mode in 

which Franco haa paid the indemnity extorted from her by 
Germany. He pouita out that, Avhiio cvciy one knew that 
France was rich, no one could have belicyc'd that the indem- 
nity would have boon paid so rapidly and with so little 
immediate inconvenience to the comitry. Franco in a couple 
of months will have i3ai<l two hundred millions, together 
with comsidorable sums for interest, and yet this vast opera- 
tion will have been peHonned without anything like a 
cotTosponding amount of pcjcimiary embarrassment. Franch 
oonmiorco has not felt the want of eixpiiiil, and has been 
carried on with ease and ivgnlarity, the exports and im- 
pjirtH of 1872 showing a sensible increase over those of 1S68. 
Tlie total stock of the precious inelals in Franco has not, 
acoortling to M. Bonnkt, diminisbod, and in 1872 France 
received fi*orn abroad nearly thi’eo milions sterling more in 
bullion than she sent out. The paper cuiTcncy has been 
enormously increased, and yet it has niaintaiucd its 
value. How all this happrmud is what M, Bonnet under- 
takes to explain, but before we consider his explanation 
ihera are one or two preliminary points which it may be 
worth while to notice. In the first place, if France has 
paid the iudomnity so easily and witfi so little financial 
deinragoinent, the demands of Pinnco Bismauck cannot bo 
considered so exorbitant as they appeared when the world 
first heard of them. The amount of the indemnity imposed 
by Germ any on Franco was as nearly as jiossiblo seven times 
as gi'oat as that of the indemnity imposed by the Allies after 
Waterloo, Imd it seemed a very severe exercise of the 
rights of €*on(]ucBt to multiply so very largely the pecuniary 
penalty of defeat. But M. Bonnet at least must allow that 
Ivince ].1ismakok know perfectly well what .Franco could 
afford to pay. The annual savings of France are said to bo 
three milliards, and what Ocimany exacted was thcixjfore. 
only an amount cq^nal to the savings Avhicli France accumu- 
latos in less than two years. The penalty iinx)oscd was, 
then, that for about two years the wealth of hVanco should 
remain stationary ; and if it is said that, although this docs 
not sound vciy much, yet the real burden lay in tlio con- 
fusion and financial disorgmiizatiou which the payment of 
the indemnity must cause, M. Bonnet supplies the answer, 
for he telb fis that practically it has caused no difficulty 
wlut^rer. In the next place, M. Bonnkt gratifies his 
ffielinga by remarking that it is Germany, which 
nasfv^oeived the indemnity, and not Franco, which paid 
ha^ lately been agitated by a financial crisis. 
There ha^ bceh a, financial crisis in Germany, and French- 
men, if they con find any satisfaction in thinking of 
it, are to do so. And in one sense the indemnify 
had something to do with this crisis, for it was the excitc- 
m^ent and buoyancy of spirits created by a successful war 
which tempted 'Germans to forget their habitual caution, 
and to launoh out into a variety of foolish enterprises. 
But the intention of the German Government was not to 
^ the indemnity in finding capital for German commerce. 
Tto use to which it destined the money was that of pro- 
yidi|ig for two or three great heads of non-productive 
ex]^aitni|^,- witjiout Germany having its resources dimi- 
11 ^ ’whole of the indemnity will go in 

I»y^ for the last w, in improving the mflitary position 
of Gwaway »g^ «M>er wor, W in intr^ndng a 
goW ooaaago. Ana ^'neadunaa wha wiabe* it> l^ow 
iwM Garmaaj hMg»in«a ,lw tlw waar Rm mUr to »ak Mm* 


safe against Metz and Strasburg, and what will be the 
efibrts necessary to secura the resumption of specie pay- 
ments. 

M. Bonnet reckons that altogether, what with the in- 
terest of the indemnity and the sums levied on Pans and 
other cities, the Germans got six miUiards out of France, 
and they will have got all this in cadi, except the price of 
the ceded railways and the ransom of Paris, which was paid 
in notes of the Bank of France. Subsequently, however, 
ho takes at five milliards the actual amount of cash paid, 
and Ilia proposition is tliat Fi'ance has paid two hundred 
miUions in cash without parting with any cadi at all. The 
value of coined precious metals in France was two hundred 
millions sterling before the war, and it is the same now. 
Where then bus the money come from ? Ho answers this 
question by saying that the profits of France on its oxtemal 
commerce roach one milliaid a year, and he gets at this 
figure by saying that the exports and imports show trans- 
actions to the extent of eight mUliardB. But traders require 
and get twelve cent, profit, and one-eighth of the 
pecuniary total of these transactions must liave been clear 
profit. This gives a milliard a year of profit, and taking 
the last half of ’71, the whole of ’72, and the first half 
of '73, or a peri^ of two years, France has made two" 
iiiiiliards of clear profit, which it has received in cash 
from abroad, and paid away to the Germans. This 
calculation appears to us very ffillacious. Every step 
in it contuiuH an enw, and M. Bonnet might at least 
have paused to ask himself how an importer who makes 
twelve pt»r cent, by selling goods to his own countiymen at 
a higher rate than is rcpi-esented by the purchase-money 
and troight, eon possibly get cash out of the foreigner to the 
amount of his profit. In the next plact», M. Bonnet says ^ 
that Frenchmen have sold securities abroad for Cash, have 
invested tlie proceeds in their own Bentes, and given the 
bullion to the Governmeutf This is intelligible, aiid ht»; ' 
no doubt, been going on upon a largo scale, although, when 
wo find that M. Bonnet pu^ down the sum at exactiy .a. 
milliard, we are tempted to wonder how it haj^na mf 
every item of his cuculation fits in so nicely. Hoy 
he has gpt as he says, two milliarda from profits^ mi bt| 
the sale of Recuritics, and tfa^ 
tho investment of foreigners in the 
milliards and he gets his five milliaMs 
But we do not know where M. Bonnkt 
jbets, and there is no ap^rent reason for 
he.ksiows anything more thanw&it every one 
rv that'tho OGodifortho indemni^ has hetn to 
it procured ly the solo of securities by SVei^- 
znen, and by the investment of foreigneFS in French Beutes* 

It is very convenient to say that profits have ^ven two 
milliards, and sales and investments three miUioir^ to 
have noilting more,, to do than to point otEit triutaiphi^tly 
that two ana three m(4co five. But a sum doea not’ iepre- 
sent evfsytbing in real life, simply because it is an easy onUr 
and M. BonITBt penhits us to see how he satiafied Imnself 
as to the correetBesK of his figures as to Uia amount of 
foreign mveatmento. H fineSgncrB, he says, had not in- 
vested two xoilliairdsi there woi^ havh^ beim a finanoiiil 
crisis in France; but thero was no financial cp’ffis, and 
therefore ferrignm must have invested two . miffiards. 
This argunumt makes him quite end ootnimiabl^ 
and em&les him to duqbi^ 

One of the most of recent French fi^ce 

is undbabtodljy the ef mar n^ney 

depxeditibn of its 
issue of- elkmi'' 
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millions of gold in hand. Ordinaiy experience would 
induce .418 to expect that paper money issued to such an 
extent would ^1 below its nominal value, whereas Uie ex- 
changes arc at present "less unfavourable to France than 
thsy wepLv H. BoirxKT r&j jufiHy observes that the value 
of pimor luoacy is gttoatly nfiectodhgr the eatttcB on account 
of which it is issuod, and that ibo recent issue of paper 
money in Franco is shown to have been made on proper 
grounds, by the moro fact that it has nob fallen in value. 
Jf, for example, the Bank of Franco had issued an excess 
of paper inouoy suercly to facili<j\le overtrading, and tins 
iiioiiov bad hsfcd a foi'ced curromy, it must have been 
rapidly depreciated. But what was the good gi’ound 
ou which the recent issues of jmper money has been made 
in France P M. Bonnet’s answer is simple in the exlcemo. 
He says tliat eighty millions of paper have htusi issued to 
supply the place of eighty millioDB sterling of bullion that 
have been hoarded. 'J'lmrc is Qx.acily us much coin in 
Franco as before the war, but coin to the amount of eighty 
millions has been withdiuwn from circulation hcciULse its 
ixisseSBors . are tt&uid to slrnw it. If it is truo that no 
Dollioil has left the country, tiiis explaiiaiion may Ijc the 
ti'ue one ; and the returns funusbid by Uio Cusi-om-liouses 
arc said to show that the iinjNjrtH of bullion into France in 
1873, since the "Nvar, pligliily exceed tiio exports. The i‘<*al 
diflioulty is to know whi*l her these reiuriis cun be trusU‘il. 
It is a very cxiraordituii'y thing that tho French should 
lie hoanliiig eighty millions of bullion now Ix'voihI what 
they used to hoaid three yeftrs ago; for the wdiolo of 
Bonnet’s article goes to show that there i.s tu» want of 
coufideuco in Franco lis to tho pecuniary future of the 
country, that commerce lias not been restvietc'd, and that 
every 0110 has perfect (aith in tho solvency and honesty of 
tho Government and tho Bank. The French uihj tic- 
crufiiomed to conduct their affuira on a luncli bigger 
basis of cx)in than w^o think necessary ; and although 
the t/Otal aiuouut of their transuciious i.s very much 
smallor than that of ours, they Imvo perhaps twice us 
much ocmi in the coimtry as wt* hijvo. M. Bonn»:t 
thinks this a very good thing, a.H it the coninKTcial 

crises to wliich England is sabjeci. I'o examine bow fur 
this is true would lead us into the inUu'uiinablo labyrintlus 
of the English currency (][uestiou ; but llicro is no doubt 
i^at in Franco there is an amount of bullion which vro 
should consider unnecessarily large, llabii bus made tho 
French much moi'e willing to keep bullion in stoix) th;m wo 
should he; but it must be confessed that eighty millions 
atorliilg is a very large sum for a nation to Jock up suddenly 
from mere force of habit. We may allow that paper money 
would not drive gold out of Iho <’oantiy eo quickly in 
France as it would in Euglaud, »iid yet h(>sitaio to l)c- 
liovo that' tho eighty millions of bullion which has 
been, according to M. Bonnet, replaced by pajau-, ia still 
all in the pockets of tho French. We cannot accept 
M. Bonnet’s theory that two out of the five miUiaitls have 
been paid in cash by means of French profits, and if a more 
probable explauatiou is srmghii, it 'would iiatumlly be foiuid 
in tbo Buppositiou that the gol<l which the paper money baa 
ri^lacedhas to a great extent gone out of the country. 
The only thing agahist this supfiosition is tliat, acOording to 
the rotunip of the French Gastom-hou8(;.s, cu^' Jbas not 
gone out of the c'ountry. We ax'O thus redudjid tjp pure 
conjecture, but when we get to the end of jL,;}i^N£T’s 
article, wo do not hud any of tho conjectures h^Jp|i|^ffeTed 
us so plausible as the conjectiiro wc may miike for owselves 
that tLiso returns are erroucons. « 


TIIK BISHOP OF WINOUKSTER ANT) I/IRl) 

wf>;tbury. 

T he numerous biographical notices of tho BIslinp of 
WiNCiTEsiKu and of Lord Westuury which hjive boon 
puhlisbed^ during the present week uro generally accurate 
Md juBt, and the speeches in the House of Lords and in 
Convocation were apjiropriate and graceful. Although, in 
oensaquence of personal and political co]liBion.s, they ro- 
girdm one mother with extreme asperity, their characters 
had xniieh in common. Lord Wsstdcvt was as witty 
and as Sfutaudiic as the Bishop of Wynghesteic, and he 
noBScsBod the B s ma habitual coufidenoe in himsdf; but he 
had neither the. * pleasant temper nor the gnieo of 
matijm whioh have onaoind forgiveness to his 

awpedoriiy. Xhv. WuasBFOBcn had a&pted tho pro- 


fession of the law, he might have attained tho success of 
Drskinn and of Scablett ; but in soiontifio predsion of 
reasoning he could never have opppoted with Lord West- 
BURT. Lord Wensleydale was in the habit of saying that 
during his long cx|)erxiinco Sir Bicnian Bethbso. w^'^ tlio 
great^t advocate whom he had lopwn ; the;)o^cS an- 
pUemtion. of legal prUiciples to fiicts which lUtisfied Hie 
understanding of a judge might perhaps not have been equally 
eftcftlvo with a po])nlar tribunal. It is nnivcrsally adimticd 
that no gi*eater lawyer has been knowm in tho memory of 
the jM'csent generation. By .slioer force of intellect Mr. 
Bethei.t. at an early ago forced his way to the fioiit rajik 
of tho Bar; and wlicu ho .attained the woolsack, lie might 
boast that during his whole cai'ctr he hod owed nothing 
to fiivour or to friendshij). Like many other lawyor.4 
who have found it expedient to enter public life, lie 
was aJnuwt indifferent to political docti'ines. When ho 
faih'd us ji. Con.scrvaiive candidate ho btjcame for tho rest 
of his life a LilH?Rfd, probably without having either 
(‘Xpcricnccd any change of opinion^ or having been guilty 
in his adherence to eitlic.r party of conscious insincjerity. 
In the House of Commons his legal ability and nqmtation 
comnianded deforence ; and the (luulitica which had mised 
him to tho head ()f his pix)fcssioii \vcrc^ conspicuously dis- 
pLayed in the coiuhict of dismissions which involved a legal 
clement. In 1853 he gave |H>\VL'rful assistance, to Mr. 
Gj.-\nsTON'E ill the debates on the Succession Duty ; and at 
a lattT fKTiod, in a lojig conllic't of subt]t‘ty and jiertmacity, 
ho defeated Jiis former ally and principal by passing the 
Divorce Bill. On iho Bench he maintained and increased 
the fame which lio had acquired at <he Bur. Asserting 
with nnijsual bolilness his in(hq>ciiilence of precedents, be 
interpittied the pj-iuoiples of law with a vigorous sagacity 
which comnnituled general assent; but the same cynical 
and cord enq>t nous ilcmeauour which had alienated the 
regard of his fomer coiupctitovs still continued to cause 
just ofleiico to Ills colleugnes and to the practitioners in his 
Court. T^ord CaiuN' agreed with the Lond CiiANOELLOlt in 
the opinion that Lord WKSTr.iiUY was milly kind-hearted 
ami good-nat tiled ; but a certain nionil obtustmess, Avhieh 
afieiwvards cordribuied to his fall, repelled tho affection and 
rcriiKJCt w hich ought to ;dt enil hrilliant and merited succes.s. 
When he hful ecasi'd to bo an (dject of envy, tho sante defects 
of charJicI tT tended in some degree to disarm resentmout and 
c*C‘tiNui*e. It was felt that, if Lord Wksthujiy liad not Ixvii 
faultless, he had ailso made no Pharisaic pretensions t-o 
extraordinary vii-tue. Even Ids cidebratod annoancemeut 
that he ovvtHl hi« success in hie t<i Iiis pineiico of Ohristia-n 
doet fines was justly rt’gaiu led as an outbi’eak of^nconscious 
hunionr. Tlie niinicrous aiu'cdotca, authentic and .‘qxKTy- 
phul, of which he was in his lai'-r ycai’s the lujro, indicated 
a certain Epimiinan laxity whicU w'as relieved or adorned 
by nnfailiug intellectual acuteness and promptitude. In a 
world of commonplace, iiioxliaustiblu vigour and ready witi 
command sympathy, and even admiration. 

Tho Bishop of Wincukstek oi*cupied a larger place in 
political and soclul life than Jiis occasional and formidablo 
adversary. Not less witty than Lord WsSTBUKY, ho 
was also a genial humourist, and his wdt was almost 
as often playful os satirical. His musical voico and 
his kindly manner exercised an irresistible attraction, 
while they add(‘d to tho pungent eff(ict of his frequent 
sarcasms. Ho was 0110 of many instances of the transmis- 
sion of eminoncG fi'om father to son. Like tho first PiiT, 
tho lirist Fox, tho first Guenville, tho fiisfc Gret, and tho 
liist CiNNiNU, tho celebrated WiLDEKFOimE left a son who 
maintained for u second gonertition the distinctiou of his 
name. In the House of l^rds, as elsewlioro, bis eulogists 
have apparently been Rurpri.sed at tbp difficidty which they 
futuid in dcliiung the exact nature of Ills claims to admira- 
tion. Ho was not a great scholar, nor was ho the loader of 
any sect or party ; and even his oratory would have been 
more impressive if it had been less ready and fluent ; yet it 
was universally felt that he was tho most conspicuous mom- 
ber of his order, and that his groat abilities and his ujduing 
activity were choracterked bv something of the tempexm- 
ment of genius. Tho peers who took pai-t in the cojiVlUBa- 
tion on Tuesday last spoke more fully of the merits of Lord 
Westbury than of tho qualities of tho fiir more popular 
Brabop. One reason of the preference was the compaxative 
ease with which a tributo could be paid to the pro- 
cminonce of a great jurist and judge. The Bhdiop of 
WtNOfiJBSTRR was not to be measured \q any particalar wwfc 
with which his name will be identified. 

The inilmuons of his earnest and patheiio voice soma* 
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pj’OSSt’d vciy dcciih;d opinioim nq-niuHt iho proposed ex- 
tension of thf* county Irniicliiso, tb© liilMU-al pmly would 
have been pu/zlod. it would Imvo slurlcod a quesiioa that 
might have broken np the union of its letiders ; but now 
tbero is to iu»ike Jiilx^rul cw-udida-tes and ©{Ksakors 

liositute. Tlu’y have? roooivod the’ wutcliword from Mj, 
G/.apstonj', and tbeio is no one to bint that they should not 
puss it ou. 

All this must have Sfumrlod vt'ry pleiisaiit to Mr. 
Tulveia'an, but/ it must have liC(‘ri still sweeter to him to 
listen to the spo(^ches nuwlo by his Conservative opponents. 
Scarcely a speaker offVnx'd any n[»pijsitiou to the motion ou 
principle. Some, like ?.lr. NjAVDiic.ATK, tlionr'lit the proposed 
chanoG El bad one, bnt held tbat it was ineviUible, and after 
the ej:})erieuce of 1867 no Coiiservativi'.s ean have the 
filightcst coniidenee that any proposal wilii ree;urd to the 
imuchise will Iw ellbetiuilly n^slsted. The duty of -‘disliinjif 
“ the Whigs ” is one of etcrijul obligation, and biller experi- 
ence h»us inn gilt the Conservatives lliat, if they do not want 
to have to cab their \vor<ls on Ketni-jn, the nis<‘ tiling is to 
I’eCrain from Haying am thing. Sir J. Ki:n.n \w\y laid been 
fired with HometJiiug of (Jonservative ciilli miasm, and had 
placed on tho notice pajier a m<»tion for discharging the 
ox’der for tho second reading of Mr. 'pRr.vriA AN’.s fhll. Hut 
ho laid Hufiei’cd Jiis ardour to cool licforn tin? debate came 
on, and not only was content to second a mild mulion for 
tho pj’cvioiifl qiicstiuii, hnl announced that he jjud no \vi.sh 
pcrmonoiitly to exclude thi* lahourers, aiul that when tho 
time came ibr eufi’aneli using them, ho thought, they must he 
admitted heaiiily. All l<ord Joiim Manneiw laid to say 
W£is that he thought such a Bill ought to come from a 
Governnnmt, not fnjm ii private memlKir, and that he could 
not Ray but what, Avben u Gnvernrnoiit proposed to t*stablish 
houseliold euifrage in counties, they might show very good 
reason for it. 'Phis is not tlio way in Avhich elFociual 
oppositLon is offered to ])iMposiils for altering the 
franchise, and it is clear that tlic Consorvativc.s will only 
offer an uccidental ami temporary opposition, if they offer 
any, to the projiosod extension oi* tlio Ruffruge in the coun- 
ties. They have lieen edin aicil till they l.:ivo got to con- 
fiidcr all pixijiosHls as tt) the snlVvago as more wcapoi's of ; 
ptily wfirfare. Wlnm they Irani iliat tin' oi*acle has spoken 
at last, and that tlu' Bibenil loader has decided on the ehv- 
tioHOering cry of his party, they w ill iinrnodiately consider 
whether tho Liberals eu'o in havu tho monopoly of tliis cry, 
and wJicfchcr Cojiservatives had not hotter luako it their 
cry too. .Iti tliis instance they may perhaps think that tho 
iuloivsts of their juirty will bo served if tho cry suceecda. 
A hu'go aihiitiun to county voters will, in tho first jdaco, 
ntx'cssilalo an increase of eon nty members ; and will, in 
tho next plaei', mak<» eounty euntrsts cveu more exponsivo 
and exhausting than they are now. CtmsETvntivos may 
possibly reckon that tliit! would bi' to their advaiit-ago, and 
may tlioreforo look kindly on a proposal which they think 
will benefit ihcin. But if iJiero is anything that 
could deprive them of the advanl.'ige they look for, 
it w'ould btj that they Jiad ir.'^istcd tlio change, and 
Tcaistod it iiicffeclually. If the labouivrs rt-c to vote, 
and Avill, w^heii no op]josing inlluona s interviiiie, vote iu 
iuu'inouy with tho views of the owners of the soil, what, 
from tho Ca^ervative p<nnb of view, eaii h<j tho good 
of lotting tuKu suppose that tlie Lilu rals arc their only 
friimds, and that the Conservatives bavt) tried to depress 
and liiiinblo them? Jn all pn>babihty the Conservative 
candidatoa at tho next oleclion will find it cx|3edieut to 
notico a topic wLii-h their Liberal rivals will have made a 
pTOtuilieui one, ami it is Udcrably sufo to guess tliut they 
will bo nearly uimuimous in saying that they recognize the 
claim of county liouschoUlers to voh\ but tliat they do not 
think the time has yet come to begin again an agitutioii of 
iho (jucBtion of Reform. This will bo jwrfootly intelligible to 
©very cue, and will obviously moan tliat gratitude to the 
KUtllorH of tho Reh frill Bill of 1867 ought to prompt county 
boYi3eholdcrB to wait till tbo real ixivoutors of bouacbold 
salBnigo are oiaco uioiu in office. 

Oo^ aigiiiiieiR was used freely iu tho debate in favour of 
jMiMliBihold anfirago in the counties, and was used not only 
0n OB6aiii0 cf we House, which spenks volumes os to the 
XAode in vrU^ questions of elei'.toral rtifonn have come io 
be regavAttd. Bugland. Agricultural labourers arc, it 
was oanoeded, io meinj iostancos unfit to vote ; hut it was 
4M»i«ideied a trioiopbaat answer to r^ply that, sj 01*0 many 
of dwdlorB.itt towns admitted to the suffrage under the 
^.Act of 1867, S 0 ma 9 $- tbfsre are some laid elecioi^ tbej'c 
nay just iSS well Thefiict is undeniable. There 


are iu some boroughs dectovB quite as iiusapable of 
cising tbo right of sutfrage properly me any agwcnltiiml 
labourer can b< 3 . W hat is rcmairkableisthis— insteiul of 
being looked on as a matter of deep TOgrert, and as an evil 
that ought to be kept within tho narrowest limits, it is turned 
into a precedent for giving the suffirage to auotlier and a / 
larger set of incapable voters. Tho sui&age is looked on, / 
ns a means of getting together a good House of Commons, 
bnt ns a right of cat'll man, which sotuo strong gx'ound 
must be shown for w’iihholding from him. That he is unfit 
to cxi'rciso his right propc'i’ly might seem a good ground, 
but this ground is to he enfc nwiiy by the that this 

i.s to niisi* an arhltniry and invidious distinction between 
him mid other equally unfit jK'rsoris who already possess 
tile right of voting. What may bo termed tho odu- 
cutioiial argimmiit also runs in tho same groove. 
This is a vt'ry favourite urguraemt xrith Reformers, 
and Mr. I'rkatlyan naturally mado tho most of it, 
ITio IViinihiHC, it is said, is a powerful instrument 
fd’ eduent ion. Tlie ugiieultiiral labourer may 1x5 unfit to 
vole now, but give In'in n. vote, and lie will forthwitli Iw*- 
c.irnc fit to exercise it. His new' privileges will exalt and 
instruct him. Ho will become interested in questions to 
which ho lias hithc‘rto been a stranger. It is even imagined 
that lio will learn to vend in order to pwpare himself U> 
vole f»nce in every tivc or six years for a uiemlK'r of Par- 
liament. Them are many reasons to doubt whether this, 
edui'afional innnenee of the suffrage is not at variance witli 
both pi\»l)al)ility and t'xperieneo ; bnt even if it werc 5 shown 
tliat some scintilla of increased intelligeuco was not un- 
likely to be .struiik out of the Hgricultural mind by iliiB 
proef'ss, wo are still as far off as ever from knowing 
whether this tiny good would not bo largely out- 
weigliod by a dr'terionitioii of tho Parliament elected. 
Lastly, wo may obsrawo that agricultural laboui'ers nro 
noAV treated with a respi'ct in Piirliainont which was 
furmorly denied them, simply because thE?y have made theni- 
Hclvos to a ccriain degn'o fonnidablo. Tho fact of their 
uniting together, stiid Mr. Poustkh, though they have no 
votes, is Ji reason why we should seriously consider how long 
they ought to go on without voles. 1 1 is the old stoiy of 
tho Fenians and ilie Irish Chureli aiul Land Bills over 
again. Tho v^ay for men to get all they Avant is to make 
Ihemsel vos su ffieient ly disagreeable. labourer is to have 

a vote, not oidy becanso he is no more luitit than, 
some people in towns, and because hi.s intellecL may bo 
quickened by a new sotirci' of pow'tr, bnt us a reward for 
the plui’k Avith which he has combined against the farmer. 
His unhappy deficiencies in olcmentavy education will 
pnibably prevent his knowing tnucli of what passed on 
Wednesday ; but, if ho could but f^^t one of Jiis children to 
spell out to him a report of the debate, ho could not lielp 
feeling that hi* had boon tn*oted by the IJouse of Commons 
in an uncommouly handsome and liberal manner. 


THE SULT.N.N AND THE KHEDIVE. 
nriHE large (xuioeRsions which have been obtained ly tlio 
JL Khedive of Eoyi'i* during his visit to Constantinople 
indicate on tlio part of tho Turkish Govesmment a states- 
manlike superiority to prejudice. Tho KiikdiyI! has satis- 
fied the Porle that lie will tw a faithful ally on oondition of 
being relieviMl from frlcsome obligatians of dependence. The 
use of ihf' Ottoman flag and coinage w'ill still servo as an 
aekiiowledgnictit of such an allegiance as great feudatorioa 
iu the xifiiidlo ages bore to their nominal idoYeToigns *, but 
for ail practical purposes Egypt will in time of peace be an 
iiidfipcrideiit kingdom, with tho power of raising taxes, of 
contnu^ting loans, of negotiating with foreign Powers, and 
of maiutainiug a navtd and military tbreo. An odd ezoep- 
tion is made as to ironclad vesselH, which ore not to bo con- 
structed without the cxinscnt of the Porte, it was piobabLy 
thuught expedient to resciwo for some future oeoasion a 
iKineession which may perhaps commatid a suitable price. 
In return for the liberal grants of the Porte, tbo Ejibdivb 
is to aid the Sultan against exiomnl eiieiiiies wkh all the 
forces at Ids disposal; and, for the present at least., he is 
probably satisfied that, in defending tho Tarkish EnKpim, he 
will wmsult his interest as well as Ins duty. Whio his 
vnsHahige was ostensibly more complete, theiT^cf Ifigypt 
cnuld uot' havo been comjx'llcd to furnish the contingent 
whirh might have Ixx'u lawfully demanded by tho Iioperinl 
( lovorinncn t. Iluringthe disturijauecs in Crete, the Khepiv);] 
gave effective aid to the Porto, but it w'as always possiblo 
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fcrreigncrs c^a^ be said to know anyUiing. Those niysto- 
riouH peasants al)out whose tboQfj^his and wishes there used 
to bt» so much speculation under the Einpii'o haw? become 
as niyst<a’if>«H as over. They are believed to have trusted 
M. TufKUfi ; and if a general ijlection had hiken place while 
he was still President, they would probably have sent up a 
Btroug majority of deputies pledged to suppoii his policy. 
But it is not known how' much of this eontidonec* 
was given to M. Thikrs jKJrsoujilly, how much to the 
llepublic with which ho was associated, hc)w much to the 
holder of the Hupremo Executive power. In this lat ter elmiuiN 
tcr!Mor.shalMAoMAHO!i}uiS, no doubt, eompletr*ly rcplaml ^ 1 . 
Til nous, since, Ixing aKoldicr, be is to aEn'iichnuin a better 
crubodinicut of visible and conseioii.s authority than any 
oivilian. But it is clouhtfiil whether the peasantry did not 
SCO in M. Thiers something more than the holder of tlie 
chief Executive power. Unquestioning revei-enee for 
ostablished authorities must have been terriljly shaktui 
W the fall of the Empire. Nacoleon III. had been as a 
Clod upon oarth ; but capituUilion and imprisonment are 
rudo tc*sts to apply even to tbo least intelligent worship. 
The prostration of France at the close of the wav made t)er 
recovery nuder M. Thiktis’s nile more visibly striking 
porliaps than even the habitual prosperity nssocialeil with 
the btist years of the Em])irc, and this re( overy would 
be likely to impress tlio [HNisantry all the more beeanse 
it WJAS elTei tod inuler a romi of govcrimieiit from wlileh 
they had loariied to look for nothing hut anarchy and 
fiiiluro. WJiefhor this fact has made Millicient inj])rcsisinn 
on thorn to change their views <if the lb*piiMic is the point 
alxnit which it is most ijn[u)rtant to be iiiformcd, and l(‘ast 
possible to got tmstworiliy irdnrninlioii. 'fhe monarchical 
majority in the Assembly profess thcuiselvos conlidcnt that 
the alleged Republicanism of the country oulsiih* the great 
towns is entirely due to ilic inertness of the late Covern- 
lucnt, and to the cousecjuent l»elicf of the pcjisantry that in' 
voting for Hepnblican candidates they were giving sccri't 
pleasure to the authorities. The Hcpublicau minority pro- 
less equal conhdenco that the feeling of the country has not 
changed with the change of CTOverumeiit, in>,l tliat, in spite 
of all the new PrefcotH cun do, the complexion of the next 
Asecrably wdll be unmi.stakably Republican. Nothing but 
experiment can d(‘ci<lo wrliicli of these two views coim-s 
nearest to the truth, but if the experiment i« very long 
delayed, it may fairly l»e inferred that the majority ai*e not 
hopeful os to the result. 

At Versailles, however, where the course and tendency 
of events can be pretty clearly seen, there is very little 
groundwork for eiieouraging views of the future. There 
has l>een time since the 24th of May to have organized a for- 
midable Parliamentary Opposition. A minority of more 
than throe hundred was an excellent nueliMis for this 
purpOBO, and tlio few votes fmm the Ijcft (Jentro which 
turned the scale were probably not so steeled against their 
old friends but that by judicious nieasui'cs they might liavc 
boon won bock. The Opposition would not have l)t‘on 
clestitnie of loaders, for M. Thieh.s and M. Oui'yy are men 
of great Parliainent4ii*y experience, and M. CAMUK’rj A has in 
several ways shown that ho understands and uppreeiatea 
the kind or tac'.ties wdiieh his peculiar posilitni deinamls of 
him. It was of the utmost moment that the matiTials thus 
lyin^ ready to hand should lx» turned to immediate account. 
La the first place*, an Opposition composed of elements 
having little mil cohi^sion among themselves cannot safely 
he allowed to remain inactive even for a day. 'I'hc three 
hondned and .thirty deputies who supjwrted M. Thiers 
in the critical division should havc^ been allowed no 
time to grow cool. It was eertniii that, if they wei’o 
not at once committed to concerted action under 
a trusted looiler, many of them would begin to 
consider whether, after all, their I rue phiee wa.s ni»t ivith 
tho majority. This is precisely what Jins happened. M, 
ThiBBS has for tho time, witiidvawn himself from the 
Assembly. M. Gr^vv coulent.s him.sclf with giving silent 
votes. M. Gamjietta, however mnderate Lis ai t ion may be 
on particular occasiou.s, is not, and <*ania»t bo, the leader of 
an Opposition in vrhich an extmncly (Vmst;rvati\e l/duTal- 
ismis the predominant clement. ConsiMpienily the O]»po- 
sition has been seatU'ml as sh(.vp having m> sheph(»rd. '!‘he 
Oovemment majority has grown tVc-in tens m Imiuln-ds, 
and a Ministry wdiich two months ngo was se-aied in pnui'r 
by little more than a dozen votes lia-^ been .'-jmrrtl nil 
anxiety how to kevp t hat dozen together by the .sport noL; 
\ of a cro’wd of recruits flocking in Irom ihe Hiinorit\. 
. In tbo second place, the country ought not to have been 


allowed to forgot the cxistonce of the Opposition. The 
tendency of ihe French voter is to beHeve in nothm^ except 
tho Government, and if this disposition is to bb^red, it 
must be by leading the voters to regard the Opporition as. 
a body which is certain one day or other to b^uu) the 
Govenimeut. With that proaj)oct before them, French. ^ 
moil may eudui'e for a time to And themselves at issw i 
with their natural protector ; Avithout that prospect, tho 
only pifliiieal cnnsidemtlon which is likely to have much 
weight with them is wdiethor a Government is to be welcomed 
or to be simply submitted to. That, supposing them not to be 
dispi)fii‘d to welcome it, there i*an beany alternativo open to 
tliein except sinqdc submission, does not ordinarily enter 
into tlicic miiuls. Tho notion that they can in anyway 
infliuMico tJie futiiri*, tliat it n*sts with them to docide when 
t.he proce.ss uf nqiliwement shall bo accomplished, is utterly 
foreign to their habits of thought. Before it can cease to 
be .siraugi* to t>hem, the Opposition must show faith in 
itself. Ti'it wislics to keep its followers in good heart, it 
must ae< as tliough tho men wlio compose it had a clear 
piii|i(»sc iti view and a good hope of turning out tho 
(loviTUTuent as Boon us rm opy?ortunity presents itBclf. Aft 
it is, tiure has only been one pitelied battle since the 
prt'sent Ministers took idlice, and this, being fought on a 
badly ebosen ground and against tho lulvico of the Oppo- 
sition chiefs, resulted in a >voIl-dcserved defeat. Tnere 
wjis lu) ]>ri*U‘xl for making vague accusations against the 
]M»li(‘y of the Duke of JlitiHii.rK’s Adn]ini.stration. Itft 
sins nro ywirtieulfir and tlie criticisnis bestowed on them 
.sliould bo eijually fMirtieular. It was idle to Ruppo.so that 
a genenil charge ol’ excessive (Jimservatism would in any 
way Aveakc'n their jiositioii, Couservati.sm, even excessive 
Conservatism, in too dear to the rural Frenchman not 
to be set down ratlu‘r to tho praise than to the blame 
of a CioverumeTit which is fairly open to such an accu- 
sation. 

In ordi*r that the Opposition should be useful, it was 
os.sentiid that it should formidabh* ; and in order that 
it. should bo formidable, it was ossimlial that it should; 
Ik? reasonaljle in its eharaeliT and guided by moderate 
politicians. Both these coiidit ions liave been negleetiMl in 
I ho present case, 'fhc ()p})osition has not been reason- 
able, lM'(,‘aiiso it was diri‘0ted against a policy as to 
which M. Favkr himself was obliged to admit that it 
oHored nothing that could be taken liol J of (‘ithcr for pitiise 
or blame. Thi.s kind of O]q»osition tends directly to- 
hti’engthen the Government, beeauso it exhibits it os the 
object of blind Radical hale, and in France this at best 
negative mei'it counts for .something not far short of a posi- 
tive viriue. It would have Iw'eii very easy to have singled 
out particular proposids of llio Government which de- 
served t-o bo re.sisted sicq) by step. The proposal to 
give tho ]M‘rnjanent (V>Tninitteo power during the re- 
cess lo authoj*izc ihe prosecution of j)ersons charged 
with attacking the Assembly i.s an indirect attack 
upon fre»‘dom"of spoi'ch. 'J'ho propo.sal to appoint anny 
chaj)ia.in.s seems to be regai-ded — though on the face of 
things it is not very obvious for what reason — lift an attack 
upon freedom of conseieiice. But neither of t}ie.so occaflions 
Huited the purpose of tlui Extreme Left, which is much 
more inclined to crowd to a single debate on an inieryiella- 
tioii tlian to tuko tho trouble of fighting a Bill in detail. But 
the fact that tla* E.xtreme JA*fb was not anxious to rush in 
only mado a subject tho better suited for tlio purposes of 
the modemte Oyipositiou. M. Thif.us or M. Guf:vv mi^bt 
have B|xjkeu on cither of tliesi? Hills in a manner which 
would have euligldencd andcncuumgcd i ho Lilioi'al element 
in every eonstitneney in Fiunc.e. By stating in clear luui 
popular language the relation of tho As.sembly and the 
relation of the civil power to the Cliureh, they might have 
furuisheil thi*ir siijqiorters with a te.st of cosy and universal 
applicatiou by which to judge other acts of the Govern- 
iiicnt. it is’ greatly <0 be n'gret ted that such an oppor- 
tunity lias been allowed to g<i unimproved. 


TllR JIOFSE OF LOBDS AND THE JANT). 

A SKhK(.'T (’ommittce of the 1 rouse of Lords, of which 
Lord SAi.isi’.rKT was (•Lairni.'in, has lately imported in 
favnur of some extension of I ho po\v«.-r given to limited owners 
of cl«nrgiug iinproveinonts on the lam). It. is proposed that 
li link'd owners shall bo oinpoweicd, with tho consent of 
I triiMi’os, to s]>end trust money on the improvcnicnt Of their 
j e.didcs on redeemable morigage; tlmt chaj'ges on estates shall 
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bo Tcdoonuible on atenn oxoooding by ten yoars the owner’s suggestion “ that all the difBculties of limitofowBew tnigU 
e;q)eotation of life ; that the certificate of a surveyor may “ be solved by prdbihituig i^tlemont/’ There WJ be 
be dispensed with if the limited owner acts with the eon- social or pohticalit^aw^nHfordiaooiiraging ownership itt lee; 
sent of the tenant in tail, being of full ago ; and that but it can scarcely ho doubted that the absolute owner 
trustees may defend the inheritance at law or in Parliament possesaos the greatest facilities for im|mving the • land. 

^ at the cost of the estate. None of the proposed altoratious Lord Salibsuuy iudeeil repeats in the ^poyt a remark 
aA in themselves objectionable ; perhaps it may bo which he made in moving for the Oommittee in the Hooso 
worth while in the next Session to amend the cxistmg law of Lords, that, in. the aosence of settlements, mortgages 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Commitioo ; would have a tendency to increase ; hut the'^ opportunity of 
but it cannot be said that the doliberations of a body of using to the best advantage the credit which depends on 
great landowners indicate any rcvolutionaiy boldness of landed security would iu itself be an addition to the value 
conception. The Report is more intereBting than the of the estate. Money is raised on mortgage either to supply 
practical conclusion, especially in a humorous summary of personal expenditure or extravagance, or for more lepti^ 
the alleged exceptions to the general rule tliat drainage is mate purjx)scs, including improvement of the land, ^e 
profitable. “ Drains which were laid thirty years ago by subject of discussion iu the Committee was the extension 
“ the inventor of the present system of pipe drainage are of the power of raising money on mortgage under difficulties 
usolesB now, Ihscuuso the pipes were only on inch in which are exclusively duo to the existence of limitations on 
“ diameter. Drains which were laid twenty years since, free ownership. “ A landowner,” in the words of the 
under the superintendence of tho engineer of one of the Report, “ is led to make improvements more by solicitude 
“ Land Companies, have bocomo worthless since, and have “ for his descendants than in the hope of personal gain” ; 

been taken up and relaid. Over largo breaiUlia of pasture but it is not easy to follow the inference that ” the prohibi- 
” land expensive drainage lias been found to bo useless, if “ tion of settlements would render this solicitude idle.” 
** not injuiions, apparently Ixjcause it has not been followed There seems to be some confusion betw^n tlie power of 
“ by a system of manuiiiig, which would cost from 4!. to settlement and tho law or custom of primogeniture. As 
“ 5?. on acre in addition. Drainage, again, has beem found long as an owner of laud, or of any other kind of property, 
“ to foil where the owner has neglected to aid it by subsoil retains the power of dis|)osing of it by will, it would seem that 
“ploughing; where he has failed to watch tho outfalls; solicitude tor his descendants will continue to operate as a 
“ where tho soil is ferruginous ; whore it is gravelly ; motive for improvement. It may bo true that some owners 
“ whore it is sandy ; where it is so porous as to encourage in foe tako advantage of the |K)wcrB of tho Land Companies 
“ the downward growth of the roots of trees ; and even to borrow money for improvement on terms which give the 
“ where it is favourable to the growth of particular kinds loans a priority over previous mortgages. The fact is 
“ of weeds.” “ You have convinced me,” said llASSKiiAS to curious ; but it only proves that tho owner of an encumbered 
Imi^ac, “ that it is impossible to bo a poet.” Lord Salissury estate is subject to disabilities analogous to those of a 
appears not to be far from tho conviction that it is nearly limited owner. In the present state of the law, the greater 
as impossible to be a successful draiuer; yet ho quotos i^rt of the land in the Duited Kingdom is, in one form or 
without disapproval Mr. lUiiiBY Denton’s assertion that, another, enonmbered. 

*0.000,000 acres requiring dnuniige in England The cnatom of leaving large landed eatates to tho eldest 
and Wales, only 3,000,000 have yet been drained. tends sometimes to discourago liberal outlay on ini* 
[n many cases the oonyersion of a swamp into u8«-fnl pavement. It is evidently unjust that the fortunes of 
imtnro or arable hvnd is nearly equivalent to the creation younger children should bo dimiiiishodfortho benefit of the 
of an addition to tho surface of the soil ; but tho objection may bo removed by making all in- 

vestments of tlm kind charges on the estate; and in tho 
absence of settlements no statutoiy power wo^dd be nf)ces- 
sary for tho purpose. On tho other hand, tho hope of per- 
petuating a family ofiers a strong inducement to tho 
improvement of the land ; and it is highly expedient that 
the gratification of a natoi^ taste should involve a safe, if 
not an advantagcoizB, investment. An owner who has a 
gennine love for his land gets rid of weeds and rushes, or 
perhaps plants a barren hiJLside, not merely in the hbpo of 
profit, but mainly from a disb'ke of visible neglect and 
waste. When improvements arc effected out of inooine, 
expectant legatees have no right to complain that the next 
in succession will derive a liencfit which is pm^ased by a 
voluntary sacrifico on the part of the actual owner. Though 
it would 1)0 impoHsiblo to collect comparativo statistics of 
the liberality of life tenants and of owners in fee in im- 
proving tboir respective estates, it would probably he found 
that, in dealing with land, as with every other sulgeet 
matter, perfect freedom of disposition is economically ad- 
vantageous. Tho deliberations and conclusions of one of 
the most Conservative of Gommitteos strengthen tho impres- 
sioTi which is produced by general considerations. The 
Committee employed itself in opening a few more gaps in 
tho fence by which the existing law excludes life teuants 
from intcrfer^co with the inhoriianco. It is difficult to 
resist tho inference that tho oUect would be more simply 
and more perfectly attained tho expedient of level- 
ling the existing obstructions. It is not found necossaiy 
to instituto through Parliameutary Committees inquiries 
as to tho best mode of improving machinery, or any other 
kind of personal property ; and w only difibrcnce lietween 
tho cases is caused by tho custom of tying up lauded 
estates for tho benefit of posterity. One of tho sugges- 
tions of tho Committco indicates the existence of a natural 
prejudice which nevertheless requires examination. It 
is perfectly fair that trustees should bo allowed to op- 
pose Sewage Bills and Railway Bills at tho e.vpenso of 
tho estate ; but tho “very scvcto liainlshipB from tho aggro^ 
“ sions of wealthy corporate bodies prosecuting plans of public 
“ improvement'” arc Bcarcely sufficient ixiisoiis for compassion 
or indignation. If landowners in the neighbourhood of towns 
“ have to defend at ruinous cost thoir properties frf>m being 
“ swallowed up 1^ waterworks, or railways, or sewage 
sdiemes,” the possi^Muon of suburban property is not on 


upurabiuu Dccomcs, iiurougn uie nso m iiue cobii qi laoour 
and materials, every day more expensive; and, as a general 
role, drainage is not a profitablo operation unless it adds 
ten shillings an acre to the rental. 

Tho erection or improvemont of farmhouses and form- 
buildings is, as the Report correctly states, less profitable 
oven thw drainage. Lord Napier of Bttrick was defeated 
by a largo majority on a proposed amendment to tho effect 
that improvement of farm-buildings is “ an indispensable 
“ auxiliary to the development of high fimning in connexion 
“ with underground drainage, and a necossaiy concession 
“ to the expanding social requirements of tho farmer and 
“ his feinily.” The relation of farm-buildings to under- 
ground drainage is but indirect ; and perhaps the memliers 
of the Committoo thought that tho demand for drawing, 
rooms and dining-rooms in farmhouses could not usefully 
bo recorded in a Parhamontaiy document. They properly 
held that the erection of cottages, though it is never imme- 
^ately remunerative, ought to be recognized as a legitimate 
improvement of tho estate. The reasons for providing 
labourers with suitable accommodation are sofficiontly 
obvious; and the successor to a settled estate derives a 
large benefit from the erection by a former owner of sub- 
Btaiitial cottages. Lord Napier failed to obtain the assent 
of the Committee to a string of resolutions for the 
oneonragement of larch and fir juantations. As ono of the 
conditions of making tho cost of plantation a charge on tho 
estate was to bo that tho land should not have been pre- 
viouidy worth more than five shillings an acre, 
landowners probably paid littio attention to a schem 
would scarcely bo applicable to their estates. In some parts 




wouia scoroejy bo appuoable to their estates. In some parts 
of Wales and ScotLmd poor land is best employed in tho 
gro wth of plantations ; and it is jiossible that m some cases 
limM ownexrs hesitate to spend their money for a purposo 
which ^n seldom bo largely profitablo to themselves. A 
momton tr^'may genermly bo planted and fenced at a 
A founds pe^ acre ; and within twelve 

or nftcen yonrs the princi^ial, if not tho interest, will be 
returned m the form of thiuiiingB. 

M long as tlio gwter part of the land in tlie coiuiIjt is 
held under settlements and entails, it is desirable to counteract 
the effect of a questionable ^tenure by enlarging os &r as 
poRsiblo the powers of the litoitcid o<yner j hnt the Report 
of the Coinnutteo famishes no sufficient unsweif to tiio 
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anmixod erti. It i» hy r»*aflon of tJi«ir vicinity to tlio to^i. 
tbat owner» are liable in couipnlsory pnrchofio ; bat. tlio 
same cin^unistaTircs tnni' iJiciir est4]taB fmnx farzufi into 
builrfittf^-Jand, witieh is «oW, vrtth eompalsory piirobase or 
otbennse, by tho yawl iiUMtaaili of by the awe. In almost 
rtll cssoa the exproprintod victims receive from the 
aivcf corpovatioxts mere tban the value of land wbirh hsus 
probably long befifre («ased to possess any rcjsid^ntial 
iiitoreet or value; Landowners, like ilie rest of luaiikliid, 
regard questioiis winch diiDctly atfect tboir iulorosui with a 
pardonable bias. 


THE Z.VNZinATl CONTIUOT. 

M r. LOWB has paid the penalty of his original want of 
'i fiianknesB in regard to ilio 2^nzibar Contrnci., It Is 
more than probable that this contract wnuitl never l»a.vo 
boeil eutered into if it liod been fovesefTi that itM real cha- 
racter weald liave to bo discloHwl tx>tljo JIow^o of Commoiw. 
It waS'frota the first one of those arriuijxi^m'iilr. inlo Mhiidi 
a Qovcrnmiont eager to effect a pirtitmlai* object is likely to 
Ih} betrayed, but which it ranjiy perseveres with if It 1ms 
to do so under the fire of J’arlkiinciitarv i-riflcism- 
ThoTreoBury mixed up a |j<dif i(al with a ptJHtal worviee. nod 
ill their anxiety to establish a lino of mail stoMincrs oo tho 
hJuH’tern coast of Africa, l hoy did not |my sullieionl attention 
to ilie mode in which tlni mcasin'o they proposed to fake 
for this purpose w'ould affect the iniorests of tho South 
African coLouists. U'pou iliis part of the ipiestiim flui 
Rc]H)rt of tho Sele{-‘t CeinniitUHi seenis to Ijo fully homo out 
by laetij ; — “ The fiiulon into one frausftotion of two con- 
fracts so essentially ditferent in character as that for tho 
“ West Coast Postal Rorvico, inaiiihaiued by ]>ostu.l charges 
“ borne by those wsiding in or conned/cd wit.b the colonics, 
and that for tho Ka«i. Coast Siawicc, CHtablisUcd primarily 
“ for political and philanthropic obji'cts, and iiiniiitaincd 
“ by a subsidy, or subsidies, wHSfincstioriablo in policy, and 
“in the result unwitisfaHory.’* 'XVTieii it turned out that 
the diuBatishictiou of tho (colonists at il;(‘ terms of the 
Wostem contract wiis sufficiontly markcvl to indtico the 
(Government to abandon tho contract rather than take tlu- 
rcspouaibllity of asking Parliainoni to confirm it, the 
(yflANCIilUiOU of tho Exoitequeu had, as he cousidorod, a vt;ry 
strong COSO as I’Ognrds tho course ho determined to jnirsuc 
tou?ai'ds tlio Company with which tho two contracts had 
been entered into. iTo told the Select Committee that he 
hud himself negotiated tho Kastern contract for 15,000/, 
“ with the Onion Company, on condition that they 'should 
obUiU the Western, and they had commonced the pci’- 
“ formance of both services accordingly.” Under ilioso clr- 
cuinstaoccs, lie “fi'It himself in honour bound not to 
“ attoiDpt to hold them to the Eastern bargain uhen 
“ tho other was dropped.” He is even of opinion that, “ had 
‘‘ ho attempted to oiiforco the obligation of tJio contract to 
“ ZaaailKU*, a Court of Equity would have relieved the Coni- 
“ pany from tho obligation to fulfil it,” CoTiBcqucntly he 
did not oven ask the (pjostion whether tho Union Company 
would go on with tho Eastorn engagement on iJuHcniis 
ivgreOd upon, nor did lie consider himself at liberty to drop 
-the Hdstera as well as the Wostoru contract, and invite 
fresh oSbvs from other Comjmnies. It is evident that in 
negotiating with tho Union Company on these terais Mr. 
LoIte was negotiating with his hands tied. The objei'fc in 
view ‘was- not how to nmlco the most advantageous contract, 
hut how to make a contratrt suffloienlly favouniblc to tho 
Union Company. Tlio llouso of Onuinioiii was iu effect 
asked to give 26,000/. a year for services which the (Jom- 
nftny hod originally undtYtaknj to ]Hirform for 15,000?. 
Mr, Lowe thinks t he increase of price fair, liccausc t Jio 
inolasion of the Western contract had Ijcen ^mrl of 
tho oOWlidetntion for which the (kimpany had undev- 
takeil the Eastern contiucl at such a low figure. It 
is not necessary to iiwinii'o whutlicr this view of tho facts is 
ccatnet. It is enough to siiy that the ftuds on which it 
Tested ought not to have br^n coinmunicntcd to the House* 
of Commons onlvat the eleventh hour. There wei'o reasons 
no doubt why htr. Lowu had not been inclined to take the 
RottfiO of Commons into his confidence. The Government 
had troatod two contracts as otic which ought to have licen 
treated as two, and in their do.si)o to conclude tlie Eastern 
contract they seem in the first instance to have been blind to 
the ihet thlit the cost, of putting clown the slave tmde ought 
to bo paid out of tho lmpcu*ial JBbcchoqtier, not oat of the 
pookotsof tho Soath African colonists. Neither of these 


cgofeBatons- waa a..plefi6asit s commanigaiioai tahavo to make 
to . Parlkjnazit ; but them, if Pi^liar 

mflint into their confidenoa when they can & m«wit1i credit 
fuid satisfaction to tiiemselvea, the. constitutionfld Valiiui of 
their frankness, is greatly dimixuabod. Did not oven the 
Nak>l£ONS and IIouheks do the same P 

'fhc. Select Commxtteo recommend that tho Eastem 
(intrant with tho Union Company should not be ratified; 
but, Heoiiig rluu. tJic Company Ims incurred expenses in cany- 
ing out for six months a scrvic-o tlu.» terms of which tlw)y 
only iicceph'd in comideriitioa of other advantages, they 
coiisidci’ that, before offering tho servioc to a lival Com- 
|)a.ny, or juittirig it. up to public tender, tho Ooveriimont 
(jiight to nffbrd the Company tho opportunity of electing to 
rctuiu the service on fair and reasonable terms. Neither 
of these roeommemlatioaa Is altogether satistactoTy, Tllio 
Comniiti^o assume tJmt there is no ground to apprehend 
iliat, if Parliament declines to ratify tho coiiimct with the 
Union Compa.iiy, there would not bo found persons eom- 
poteui and willing to iinderiakc It. But at this Jato period 
of tho Session, is it so certain that, supposing the 
Union Company declines to accept fair and i*easonable 
i terms, tho necessary nt'gotiations CJUi be roncluded with 
I :.oiue other Compiany in time to get tJiem T*aiified by Parlia* 
j mciiL? .Ami after tho exporicneo of tlie Union Com- 
j puny, is it probiiblo that luiy Cimpany will begin to mu 
its steamors while it is still uu deter mined whether tho 
coiitmi^t will l)iy* confinncd or not? li sccins quite possible, 
therefore, that tho sei'vicc between Zanzibar and the Capo 
may foratijno be iutorriipied. Whether this will in itself b© 
a serious misfortune, we will not undertako to say. But 
inasmuch as tlie Coinmitieo state that tho irnTuediaio esta- 
“ blisinuent of the service l)etwecn Zanzibar and the Ca{io 
“ was considered by tho Cabinet us one of peculiar impoit- 
“ ance, in view of the nogotiutions at the lime in progress 
“ with the Snltiin of Zanziiur,” it was their d uiy to have in- 
quiitjd whether the temporary susp'nsion of the service may 
not Im) of peculiar and disastrous im porta nt;o in the present 
.slat4i of our relations with the Sull-jui of Zanziuak. Through- 
out the Ueport the eoutract. is treated as a tmnsaciiou iu- 
volviwg considerations of policy luLher than of postal con- 
vonionco; and it seems to follow that these cousidemtions of 
policy Elionld not havo Ixion aitc^ether left out of sight in 
liumiug a recommendation which, if carried out, may havo 
a very injurious inlliioiico on the policy which dictated tho 
contnict. The Committco appear to have jumped at tho 
conclusion that tho service will go on, no matter what be- 
comes of tho present contract, and to luivii been encouruged 
to make this assumption on insufficient grouuds by their 
neglect to inquii*© into the possible consoqucncoB of acting 
ui)on it. Tho recommendation that the Union Company 
sliall have the offer of retaining the service on fair and 
njasonable terms would have been more valuable if the 
Curninittce had stated what fair uiui reasonable terms are. 
'fho Union Company onginally considered 29,000/. fair and 
reasonable terms. A little later Mr. Lowe considered 26,000/, 
fair and reasonable teiTus. The British India Company seem 
to liavo considered 16,3x5/. fair and reasonable terms. Tho 
Coimmittie are justly “ sensible of tho difficulty of replying 
“ to this question, seeing to how great an extent tho 
“ JCaHlern service must be a speculative undertaking.” 
It is a pity that they wero not equally “ sensible ” of uio 
inexpediency of simply handing on the diiBoulty to some 
one else. If it was thought undesiralde to put up the 
contract again to public tender without giving the tjmon 
Company tho offer of rctfilning it, it was the business of the 
Rolect Committee to reduce that offbr to precise figuim 


ECCLESIASTICAL APPEALS. 

L ord SELBORNE’S^ amendment lias mot, though 
not in tho lx»t manner, tho only objection of an; 
w'oigbt that can be urged to the transfer of oeclesioaticii 
appeals to the new Supreme Com't oieated by the Jmlj 
caturo Bill The Court wiU bo provided with thoologica 
assessors, and will thus be protected against the daimoi 
suggested by tho Axchbisliop of Can l EfiBUEY in a forme 
debate, of unintentioiiaJl/ giving a judgmout which woul< 
have the effect of ejecting this or that pniy from tho Churcl 
of England. The theological facultieB at the two Universi 
ties wo^d, we think, have foriiLshed bettor assessors than i 
select number of bishops; but tho risk ia so remote tha 
there is no need to be vcir critical of tho in^wbioi 
it is proposed to. guard aga^t it. 
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We ttro anxioed boforo ticking luiaTo of thi» subject to 
show why the app^henaion that the new Conit will in the 
end become the minister of thoalogical excluedvencfBH, whioh | 
hau been expi^sed by the omincTit eccteeiaBtic wb> writes | 
under the signature of “ Asolicasus,’* may bo dis. 
nnasod, not only sh gronndlesf), but as the exact con- 
tmry of what iw likely to prove the Ihct. As regrmis 
the tmo fatwytion of a. Court of EccleMiasticul Appeal 
there is no difference bf'twoon “ Anomoanits and oiir- 
seivGB. Wo are oh coiivi acted as ho can bo that the c<.mtinu- 
ance of the Church of England as an Epiablishol Clmrc.h 
depends upon the i^ormittod existtmoci fwlo by side within 
lici' pale of Uio thiee great partitsa into which hor metebors 
are divided. If either one of the three could convert the 
otherH to its view^s, the unity po produced would no doubt 
be ;\ source of additional strength. But a unity brought 
about by the n)ugli and ready pmeesa of getting rid of 
opponents would inuncnscly strengthen the atiiOck on tlje 
ICstablishcd Church fi*oin w'ithoiit., and propoitiionately 
weaken the nw^ans of rc^siHlanco Avithin. TIk; probability 
that a purely legal Court of Appeal w’onid in the long run 
Ix) less diBp(XXi<l than a Court oompOKCHl partly of bishops 
to liavo recourse to the process in (niesi.ion constituted 
one main reason for adhmng to Mr. fiAttov's amendment. 
“ ANoriCANirs ” }iska why any change should be needed in a 
Court wliich in three several instances has vindicated 



the couipiuhensive ehai'acter of the Church of England. 

Committee 
' legal 

\’8mpA and ease 

“ the Lilntml clergy ; to its judgment in the Ben?ji:tt case 
“ the High ('Ihurch clergy ; and though each of tliesc 
“ judgments provoked a momentary irritation in the party 
“ whicli \va« thus defeated in tho attempt to ojocli fts 
“ advorsflrif's, yet tho gencKil sense of the Church has 
“ itiC([uieHcc»d in tho justice and the bonotii’cnt action of tho 
“ dwisions.” The <‘omprohcaslvenoss thus flceured to the 
Cl lurch wns not, wo adrnif, likely to bo disturbed by any 
judgment in niafb'rs of dotytrino inconsistent with tho 
principles laid dow'n in these throe eases. But it Ims 
already Tieen disturbed in matters of rilnal by a decjKioTi 
of the same tribunal, ojid it is upon matters of ritual 
that tho authority of ilio yupremo Court is likely to 
be invoked for tho future, Ratual has taken the |)]ace 
which do<‘trino onoe hold as tho immodiote occasion 
of displays c>f exrited partisan ship ; and, strange to say, 
some of those wdio arc most anxious to kci^ the Ohureli 
of England conn)i*eliensh^e ns regard? what she permits her 
clergy to tcuieh from tJic {mlpit are most inclined to narrow 
her fimits h.s regards what she permits her clergy to do 
when they liave^ moved from tho pulpit to the albu'. 
“ Anolicamts ’* wiw^ly makos no mention of tho PiTuonAs 
case — a case of whidi it is not too much to say that, tho 
question to bo decided was in its own nature at least as 
0 |xm, and tbfj language the moaning of which was in 
cliKpnto at least as ctumbic of the interpretation put on 
them by tho High Church clergy, as the question or 
the woitls in the Bennett cast?. In tbemsedvos no doubt 
tho points rased in the Bennett ease wero of much greater 
moment. But, as in rarliamontary contests tho motions 
which give occasion for the most decisive onga^^iuit>s 
sometimes relate to matters in themselves of small import- 
ance, so in eccloBiastiral contests it is not so much tho 
amount of principlp involved in a question as the amount 
of principle which is imported into it that makes it critical. 
It may bo a very small thing in iisedf whether the tuiest 
stands in front of tho oltai' or at the side of it; but, n tlie 
former position is fierodiy attacked and enthusiastically 
defended on the ground that it involves a particular 
doctrine, a dedsion that the olergy are not permitted 
to odotd; it may be as disastnAUs in its effbets as a decision 
that the olisr^ aro not allowed to teach tho doctrine of 
which it has been accepted as the symbol. “Angliganus” 
would have rogarded a dooision which had elected Mr, 
BJSN OTiy liraim tibe Ohusoh of Bngland as a misohievons 
na^veing ^ ih^bounds of the Churah of Eagiond. ITiat 
IS to say, though « ANSMCAimB” himself is no beHevor in 
the saa^cjal ©f the Euobsnat, he does not wish 

to flee those of the believers in it driven 


out Sstionid Churob. But a ebrgyman who 

beheyes tba^e is^jffmng a gacHfioe ^ n«ttu%y come to 
associate csnrtempcMntKms with which hsAu ^ 

ipg,imdififaeGaiewUche|qpieMu ^ 


BxDglod emt for . PT >4 -4k 

sivangethiit he should lanet upon 



energy as though his belief in the doertrito we^ 
involved in it. In fioint of fact, hifii profesd<^^^ df'h'ito 
belief in tho doctrine is inwlvr#d -in it. He.cih^ tp 
tlua particular posltiou because, by betX)miogessoCa4iteauriiMi 
the doctrine, it luxs becxnne oiif of the recognised mddcB 
of propagating it. ConfM^qnently k> forbid Inm to assume tlah 
position is in c^ffect as much to t^bnt his mouth as though he 
had l)ccn forbidden to prencli tho dcK?trine ; and if this view 
of tho ro^e is once taken by any considerable number of tho 
High Church (ilergy, a flustained effort to oiiforce tho doCisien 
in the Pna'iiAs c:iAe may have tho s;ujio result as that 
which “ Angucani^s ” would Iwvo depre<.«,teci in the BfiNN&iTT 
cxiR(\ The distinction which in «jontetimes up between 
iHMnpreheTisivenesfl in doctrino and compreheusiveness in 
ritual is only valid so long as thofK> who bold by this 4ft 
that doctrine have not agreed to exprt^ss their belief in a 
coifaiu definite manner. Preaching is after all only one of 
many fiyrms of uxprt'ssion, and if it is once concoded that tho 
conipitibonHiveneas of tho Church ol* Kuglau<l would he 
<losti*oyed by a judgment whioh fenijade a clergyman to 
express his faith by his words, it follows that it might 
equally ha narrowod by a judgment which forbade a clergy., 
man to express his faith by his acts. 

There is cotisidorably ksss danger of such 0. judgment 
coming firmi a purely Iny court than from a court compcmed 
ill pju'i of bishops. The Anglican rubrics are usually vague^ 
and oceasioually contradictory, and a lay court will be 
pixjlty certain to give them tho utmost {fossible latitude of 
interpretation. On the otliei* hand, there have of late 
been symptoms on the part of certain bishops Of a 
desire to nisko tho merifluro of coTuprebetimveness in 
the direction of oert'moniiil decidedly narrowei* than they 
are willing to make it in tho direediou of doctrine. There 
aro Rovond cousiderAtions which may induce them to draw 
a distinction of this sort. In the limt place, a bishop 
knows something about dod.rine; and, though he may 
not tliink it of very mucli value hiinsolf, he can make allow- 
anecH for men wiio put a Inghcr value on it. But about 
eereinonial he ustndly knows nothing, and the fact that a 
clergyman should sot any store by it, when by doing so ho 
offends influf^Dtial or t3*oubl<*sfmio [larisliioncrs, irritates and 
disgusts him in a very high dogitfc. Secondly, the Ritualist 
ch'rgy aiT! not as a body {iimous for their deference to 
hi shops, aud ii. bishop may bo excusid for holding that tho 
CJmrch would k>so notJiing by ihe expulsion of men so de- 
Jic’iont in this pre-eminent (/hristinn grace. In tho third 
place, to allow a man to expre.‘»R his faith by his tongfUc, but 
not by his , position, has an air of comproniiso about it 
whicli is very dear to a bislioifs hrarf , tho more so that 
what a man sriyn in the pulpit attracts much less uolico 
just at present than w hat he doosut the Cotuiiitmion Table, 
and it is the exTtir ^ hioh attracts notifxs tlwwt gives a brnbop 
most trouble. I'of tlieso tprsotis it .seems far fromimprobahlo 
that tho narrow policy of the judgment iu^the PURCttAS 
case, Wither than the C0Tnprt?he7iKivp ]X)licy of the judgment 
in tho three cases quoted by “ Anoucanur,'’ vrottld have been 
tho j)olicy most fa voured by the episcopal members of the 
Judicial Committeo iu any futoo prosecutioTL in which tim 
Ritualists ai^e defendants. Now that iho disposal of eedesiaa* 
tieal appeals is lutudod over to a court com^ioiied entirely 
of lawyers, the toleration extended to those who hdd Mr. 
Bennett’s theorit^ will run loss risk of being refused 
to those who follow' Mr. Bennett’s practice. We aro 
confirmed in this view by tho fact that the Church 
Association is opposed to the exclusion of bishops from 
tho Court of Final Appeal. “ Anulicanus ” will admit 
that ih('. Church Aesocmlioii is no lover of eocleaiastical 
comprebcnaivencss. It can have no wish to see the pro- 
oedeni of the Bennett cjaso repeated; it ho« every wish to 
SCO the prcfodont of the Puechas rose repeated. If it is to 
be rn>ditcd with any instinct as to the sort of tribunal from 
whioh it is most likely to got what it w'ants, there is some- 
thiog significant in its dislike of having ecclosiastica] cases 
decided m the last re-sort by lay judges. 
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man mi^ht have been urged in mitigatio»| were to the atauncheat 
of loyaliaia aggravations of that crime of rebellion which is as 
witchcraft.” 

Romo was, so to sp^, the differentiating test which the Bishop 
was ever ready to apply to novelties of teaching and practice os they 
occurred* llo had loo artistic and poetical a mind not to bo Imth 
peisonally fond of ceremonial and ready to appreciate ils practical 
UHcfulnesa; while his devotion was of that tender and sub- 
jective type which craves to embody itself in smaller and stricter 
orgunizatioua within a largo community. Accordingly ho gave not 
only liberal^ but active, encouragement to that emoellishment of 
churches and services, and that concentration of piety into si^cieties 
and sisterhoods, which hove nowhere made theiiiBelvce more con- 
spicuous within the modern Church of England than in the diocese 
of Oxford. But every effort which secured his help and en- 
couragement was to be subject to a rule of impartuil incidence 
of which tho Bishop was not only the lawgiver but the ad- 
ministrator. Each and everything w«s to bt^ Aiiglicuin and not 
Roman, as Bishop Wilberforce nsod those two words. It may 
be that this exceptionally rigid limitalioii would not quite stand 
tlio test of absolute logic ; it may Ih) that its npplicaticni was 
subjw.t to diictiuitiou', but, whatever it may hove excluded, it 
certainly lot in much which those who from time to time most 
bitterly denounced tho oxcliision had l)cen the most (soger to 
not, while that which w^as excluded wns probably something 
which would have converted into ill-tompcrcd hostility the ac- 
quicscenccs which other sections found thcMUselves constrained to 
accord to tho Bishop’s amingemcnts. 

It might have seemed an instance of that which word-mongera 
nre fond of ailling the irony of fat*?, and which plsiDor folks sum 
np as ill-lucli, that a man who so broadly repreacuted such popular 
instincts, and whose very pTcjudicos wore akin to those of the 
party which most mistrusted the section of tho Church with which 
lie had mainly identitied himself, should have spent so much of his 
public life in iin attitude of gmvo opposition, even among his 
tjpiBCopal hrethron, with whom ho was so groat a power, and should 
after all not rc-och the highest dignity which a Churchman can accept ' 
from a Ihime Minister. Archdeacon Wilberforce was talked of 
Hoino thirty yoai’s ago os tin? ceitiiin future Archbishop of Oaft- 
Icrbury. ^len passed iindt?r him ua cuvatcH who now Avreatho the 
si rawberry-leavea round ibcir luitn's, although one is a disesta- 
blislicd ovnniueiit ; and now, at nearly seventy, he has died before 
a relived Bishop of Winchester as tenant of a see still materially 
crippled by the survival. Ingenious people amused themselves 
during lb« Bishop’s liletiino by fniiiiing a ihwiry of his character 
such lus should occoiuit for the Want of the highest official success, 
Avhich deserves a passing notice us a very grotesque instance of 
the umst absolute inisapprelicnAon of one of the most transparent 
of cbaractera. Their hgiuent was that of a man of untixed 
principles and grasping personal ambition, over overflowing with 
unreal civility, and ev<jr conspiring behind the backs of his de- 
lude*! surroundings. BisJiop Wilberforce, no doubt, lind his 
faults, but they were pircisely contrmT to those so flippantly 
altribute*! to him. l*cprcheutnti\e EngUshriian as ho was, 
ho was a ivprca*.uitativc High Church Englishman; while the 
pushing corduiJity of his personal hearing was partly the 
irrepressible good nature of wi aflcctionato and joyous character, 
and partly Iht? reminiscence of that vtcillo cowr politeuesa which on 
<jld nuui’s Ron, reared in a precise circle, rnrried down to a rough 
and ready g<*jicration i>f railroad travellers. Difliciili us the curate, ! 
suddenly honoured by a confidtsntial accolade, may have found 
it to realize the tael, we believe that ho was at the moment of 
the hand-sliakiug ns much beloved in licai't as in gesture. 
Tho bidicf in Jiisliop Wilberforcc’s Machiavellianism was an 
absurdity worthy of tho Uccord, In fact, tho source of those occa^ 
sioual mistakes which wore from time to time inovitablo in a career 
of such manifold incidents were generallv referable to a defleieut 
rather than to an over-developed IcnowlcHlgo of tho worse elements 
of human nature ; for, much like Madame do SUnil, who dectod 
that the deaf and dumb man with whom she had been roguishly 
paired was one of the most agreenble members of society 
whom she had OA^er met, Bishop Wilberforce was wont to 
mistake patient listening for kindred enthusiasm. Optimist 
as he Avas, ho was somewhat inclined to believe in hm own 
powders of working the 'inferior inatcriol up to his OAvn quality; 
and sometimes the most carcfuUy phuincd uDdertaking across 
tho seas, Avhen tho lieutenant had strayed beyond tho twitch 
of the silken leadiug-slrings, iiiilcd to fuffll the roseate expecta- 
tion. Still tho hirgn and buoyant heait never lost hope in 
tho undertaking. Tho great promoter came smiling up again; 
the now subordinaUi had to be found, that was all. Tlie 
study was cleared, some fresh Oommittee trooped in fipom the 
wwt the work of building up a great English Church 
at the antipodes gave way to the perhaps more complicated 
l^blein of tinding money for some National School in tne back 
shui^ 01 Eambeth* soon to bo cut short, to the vexi^tion of long- 
winded chiurchwai-dens, by the hint that Parliaraent exacted duties 
even more important than those of rectifying suburban ignowmee. 

One thiw never ocenr^ to Bieltop Waberforoo, and tTwt was to 
stnke work or make con^^ons as to nis activity ; and so suftoessivo 
Ministers wero nev^ without plaiuiible reasons for overlookiug 
bim to fit the trapping on ^ lew muaonluor waiingr kene. Lwd 
p8lmer»toii was in m odm of soneti^ os tho Mon 
of God when ^bbidiop Mwwve.dlod, end so, ogainst the 
Yemonstrauces of his own coUeagues. he nxomoted the.wnuurast 
picdoto to theNottbem ^tho ^7^ 


great Yorbsbireman, William Wilberforce. Canterbury fell vac^ 
at the instant of Mr. Disraeti’s manipulatim the genem 
election of a householder Parliament, and Insbop WribwfearDee 
succession to the see of London waa supposed to be in some oeeult 
manner inconsistent with tho Protestant cry of the mopusuL ' 
Bomo of his friends thought that, Avith tho weight of more 
than sixty years upon him, the Bishop of Orford would have 
more wisely declined tho much heavier responsibility and newer 
work of the vast see of Winchester. But it Avas his nature 1^ 
welcomo work and responsibility from which other men would 
have shrunk with umfiminished credit. Moreover, his parliM 
clerical recollections, and llioso personal affections which cast their 
secri't shadow over his olherwiso joyous life, cluslered round that 
dioccRC. Ho has hcen called away befon* be mode more than a 
commcnccmoat ; but we are sure that these few years will have left 
the vast South f jondou diocese in a condition far difforent from that 
into which it had drifted during the long era of Bishop Sumner’s 
amiable conventionality. 


TIIK MINOR VIRTUKS. 

T here i» probably a wider nbilosopby than people generally 
Huppose in the ol*l prudential proverb about taking care of the 
pence and leaving the poumlH to take ca.ro of themselves. At any 
rate, the principle ini'olvod in tho maxim is one which is and has 
been very generally oc^tecl upon. The ancients, it may be ob- 
st?rvt?d, wore far more particubir and obsequious in their attentions 
to tho Dii minora than to the superior deities. Divinities like 
Bacchus, yEsciilapius, or Pi-omotheus, nwived twice ai« much 
civility in the way of game's, mysteries, Racrificc.s, and the like, a$ 
tho upper twcU’e of celestial socuity. Perhaps it was cousidert'd to 
bo, so to speak, a better invesimcnl of piety ; for naturally parvenu 
doilies, or those of doubtful n'.pulation, like Pan or Priupus, would 
btj more grateful for proofs of respect tlian others to whom tho 
riM'ognition of more mortals could not be a matter of any conse- 
quonco. But possibly tho more powerful motive was that it was 
a cheap and ready way fur g^iinnig a character for ubsenance of 
religious duties. ISvery one Avns supp*i»cd by courtesy reverence 
tlie great gods ; so, to be conspicuously devout, it was necessary to 
hike up witli llio second-class deities. Bomething of the same aort 
may be noticed iu our culture of the virtues, lu common polite- 
inm everylHKly is accredited with the possession of all tho cardinal 
virtues in their lughest degree; cons^uently any one in modem 
society who is ambitious of b(iing coDsidcrod on especially virtuous 
character is iu a monsuvw driven to foil bad? iq)on tho minor 
virtues, lleuco it is that the virtues of this order are apt to 
be a trifle more obtrusive than is quite consihtent with the 
aphorism that \irluo is its own reward. A man Avho bus — to 
borrow an expi’cssive phrase from tho dialect, of spent — put all 
his money” on tho minor virtue of Punctuality, lor example, is 
coinpellc*! to call attontion to his pmictiwUly on every jKiwSsibio 
occasion in order to get credit for it, jtud thus, by nupjicA- 
tiou, ho is alAvays convicting bi.s neighbours of impnnctualiiy. 
This naturally nrouses a spirit of inquiry us to whether puii*.Mii- 
ality is, after all, so much of a Airtiio as to justify any one in 
iiiakiug such a fuss about it, just us wo c:iu conocivo a too osten- 
tatious raq)eit'A]iau Ritualism provoldng damaging iiiquiru'S into 
the moral clianicter of I*an and his claims to divinity. About 
the utility and the acUonlagcs of punctuality then? cnii In? no 
raauncr of doubt. Time is n commodity ms etrictly limited in 
quantity as ctwl itself— at least lU) far os each indivi'diutl is con* 
<’crned — and Avhatever t^mds, as punctuality does, bi economize 
time is of course a good thing. But it is good only as a mciins to 
an end, not as tm end iu itself, and there are some, people who ^ 
not cultivate punctuality for the saving of time, but rather devote 
their time to the cultivation of punctuality. In feet, it may ^ 
obs*?rA'cd that u largo proportion of people mnint'ut in the piactica 
I of this minor virtue are people who nave more time on their hands 
thiui they kuoww'hat to do with ; who, when they have punotuaDy 
swallow'cd their breakfasts, hrtA'o nothing on earth to occupy their 
mind.s with except watching for the approach of tho luncheon 
hour. To such ptjople any event which Waks the mouottjny of 
tho day is an immirtaut epoch, iust as to travellers in the desert 
tlie merest sand-nillock in tho distance is an interesting foatore in 
the landscape. It is a positive godsend to them. It gives them 
soq^lhing to do and something to think of— or, perhaps it would 
bo mor« correct to say, excites a certain mi?ntal motion Avhich may 
be considered a kind of nidimentiury form of thinking. An*l yet, 
forsooth, these people must give themselves prodigious airs of 
virtue, and crow over all creation, because they never miss a ti-ain, 
fail iu an appointment, or are late for anything, as if this pi'i'cioiis 
punctuality of theirs were acquired by acv'cro self-denial, imd I'mc* 
tised solely from a stem sense of duty. 

runctualily is by no means the only minor virtue which can be 
irritating in this way. I’hat particular variety of the virtue of 
orderliness which women glorify under the name of " lidincps ’ is » 
most excellent thing in its way, A sweet virtue, look y»ai,” as 
Launce says, when cultivated iu m*)deratiou ; but who hos not 
gmanod under its oppressiveness in tho house of the unco tidyf 
Who does not know the house where the max un ‘'a place for OA'eiy- 
tbing, and everything in its place ” is so rigidly construed, that it 
seems contrary to tho. reUgio loci to make use of anytlung; where 
books ora noi meant to bo recul, but to radiate s^'inmetrioHlly from 
the centre of Ihe drawing-room .feblo; Avhato when you takfi a 
chair you cannot , b^p feeing that in >samo degree you take a liberl/ 
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nlao ; wliere tho eud and piirpod«} of every article is. ^parently to 
freer a cover of some eorU and the raaking of covein ia things ia 
liks main occspation of the famides of the fiunilv P In their full 
pcr&ctiou pcrnaps such houiie:» uro only to be foimd among the 
curio:»itie3 of provincial middlo^biea Ilia The groat worshippers 
of tidiness as an cud in itself are peo|de liko George Eliot's Dodsons 
and Tulliyers, peoyde with whom it is au arUclc of religion to have 
^ best things ” reserved for some dimly contemplateu occasion in 
the remote futura ihit the ThnUou anil Tulliver culibiie of mind 
is not coniibod to any one titratum or hirmution in t)io social 
system. It is simply a variety of the one-idotmd mind, lui order of 
mind by no nieana spatHcly distri haled, eud ant lo Iw inilaling if you | 
are bn^nght into too clost5 contact witli it. 1 ho unicorn is \ «ry well 
in heraldry, where he has one shle of a shield all to hiuiscdf, but 
he mubt have bceiuiu uhojumabbi uaiaauco in 1 ho Ark wilhthut 
obtrusive horn of his. In much tbo smuo way one-ulcaed ptu:>j)le 
are nuisiuioes in society. They aumoL keep lludr one idea out of 
their neighbours' eyes mid rik-<, mid 1.1u‘y uro by no moans Jonst 
oxasperalin^ when they and liu*ir idea are of ii duij romu»nM)*ljK-4* 
naUire, us is the cuso with thn.-ci who inulo* a inbior virUio of i 
tidinoss. With the same wn*t of people (deiiiilinfHs, aJ^), is apt. to 
degenerate into ii minor vivtiic, aud as a minor virlne it is al) llie 
mom Qggl'^lvating bocauso Iluveis no saying unylhiiig aguin^il it. 
BxCepl ui the case of old aviuour and beirgars, and (Uie 4»v two 
other cdijeois of purely aisthetic inU'retl, it is iuiponsihle, to have 
twmucb olc«nlino&3, and any one nssuming lunl parudijig it lus a 
virtue ludds a perfectly nu:uirt,iil:ibu‘ positiou. This is what makes 
it such a favoiu'ito with women, inom ttspeeially with thoHe who 
pride thomiiclve.s on keeping 1 he eppoviu* ,s<»x in Bith'prtion. Eov 
making juna Ihojonghly uncomfortable, un«l iisliudug him to a 
whok'Honie sen^i of his feebivuir's aiid inferiority, tlieve is nothing 
ibmiuiao ingenuity luus discoiciod nioiv* elective tiuii iJuU institu- 
tion w hleh tukes the form of n g4*neral eleauiug, pcruhhiiig, ami 
putting of things to rights. rUere Is, indeed, one ocea,siou ou 
which woman can a4r»ei’t la^rs^df willi more crushing power, 
Loech'a pencil hu-s e.mght it in tinit touching picture, of the abject 
condition of Mr. IVewit, who has just had *• a UllU* addition to 
his family.'* Candul observers ha\e reimirked that avIu'Ii uu event 
of this kind lakes ]diK*o in a houscdiold, every femiilo in it, down 
to tlM^ meiust chit of ten or eleven, put.s on an e.vtra air t»f iiu- 
portnuce, curries luir head Nevaml im lus hi*vher, and r«•leulles^1^ 
snubs and thwarts the ntalo cw'siUire in every po<*sjbh< luanuer. 
Strong in her weakness, wouihu inMincliv dv v'eis hw advaiiiagi*. 
tmd uses it. But, howovor great her zeal toi authoiity of Jier 

own sex, and the subjugation of the oilier, her opportunities in 
IhiA way are nofcssanly - ami, wo nuiy add, pvoviilemuiliv ' 
limited; whor^iwa, she can, if so miudcMl, Ijave a clou ning day 
ODCO a week ; and the lalhn* event, if inferior iia moral di^.'ijity to 
the formin'* can be made ahm)*.! equally ]iro( lac live of «li.v‘<unfort 
to the cneuiv. As a comiviuon to the one by beech above 
mentioned, look at the pictiui* by J/ickena of (kiplaiii Chittlo suf- 
feciog inider onerof 3lrs. .MueStinper’s gtsoafc cleaning davs, *• sitting 
with his legs drawn up under lus chair, on h saudl desolate idand, 
midway in unocetui of soap ami water, evorv' thing wet amf sbiiiiug 
with soft soap ainl sand, uud tJi© air im]»regnat»Ml with the snudl 
of diysaltci’y.'* Fnrthennoiv, it is alvvavs vnu* of liie i-sseulials of 
the cci'emony ilial cverylhiiar should bo leinovinl from its accus- 
tomed place, aiul aftei'wards ]>ut just where no one Avoiild bo likely 
to look for it; and of (rourso the opportunir;' is taken to i-how tluit 
dismspiV't and contonipt for mans household gods which is a 
charaeUu^istic of the juopeily constituted feiiuile mind jdl wlik*k 
cnieltv is made thu more cruel by the hu:t tint it is iierpetnitod 
in the name of \jrtm», and that mmonstraiice is proof positive of 
depravity in the vicliiu. This was clearly the i/roat charm of 
cUsanliueBi* in the nu s of Mrs, Muc>Sting’or. It was sucli un uniiu- 
peachalile iuslriiincnt of tori me. “We had stuuo worvU about 
the Hwabhlug of th<‘sc plunks,'' said Iho lorlorji (.'apLiin, “and she 
Btoprtctl my liberty,” t)f cuuiso sht' did. 

Then there is earlv rising. In the whole string of the vuliios, 
major or minor, ciudiiial or <jtherwisc, there is not one about w'hk'h 
the pos>‘t'»sor» are so abominably cNinctdied as this. I’wple 
endowed with bo uucoiulbi tabic a gift arc, no vUnibt, ^ ntilk'd to 
Aome Ultlc indivuiulticution ; but no degive of si.-lf-iu(»i'titicatiou 
could justify the nrepostcrona airs of suporior virtue which people 
wbo turn mii of bed eailiev than their noighboui’s always give 
theWJ^vlveik Nivbody was over ten minutes in the sochiiy of a 
confirmed eiu'ly riser wiilioiit hei-ig iiuule uware of the fiwt, jyad, 
dkoctly or iudiroi.tly, fcuvubbed for not l>cuig one himself. Now, is 
early rising such a virtvu*, nnd uro the^o envly birds so very 
virtiious, that wo arc bound tamely to submit lo this h Uf 
COtttiso we know all the sUuk arguiucuts ; lb*'v impress them 
upou iia ofUvu enough. It is they wJio got tiKAwonu. Well, for 
our- pftit, they are wclcoino t*) U; W'e vloiTt want worms. Tluii 
they gain so numv homa ovor ns wln^ lie ahMd, in proof uf wdiicli 
they point that the Wam'lvtt NartsU were all wi-itten biToro 
brealcMst. Verv good; let them prg<luce their lV^(ivnrli'}t NovvU: 
nicont^hilo we hWU taka leave to remain sceptie.il as to the reftiity 
of this gjdn of tiuu^. The jimclico is a Jicolthy one, they say, and 
they aiwavs brag of their yuperioi nppetibjsat break liyd/iis if there 
was soioething niMTitorious ij\ mi i xlm consiunplirm (>f liain and 
«4ggSb Now thn simple fiu^t of th(^ matti^ It* UuU in at least nine 
canes Ottt of tea your early riter js niero'y a lidgotty, rostlew 
animal, who is iao^ipcble of reposing after the i'ashion or at the 
season oedn^ined by civiliscsl niaiikiad ; and as lo his ixthaliiig the 
ptiro morning air, tliat is all moonshine ; it is piiro solt^nceit 
he iniiates hiuiseU!' with. In fine weather he struts abixNui 


crowing over a slumbering world; in wet he moons about the 
house a reproach and hinoisnce to the servants setting almt 
their morning ministrations, and all through tKe period^ fiunily 
prayers he is fiUod with nharisaical pride tiiat he is not ea other 
men whom the prayer-liefi'sometimescatcheth at their toilet. That ho 
makes any nso of the hours so gained is in gnuenil pure fiction. But f 
even if hn does, what then ? He adds lo his day very much aftw f 
the fashion of the man who tried to lengthen his nhmket 1:^ sowing V 
ou to the top w hat ho cut «>ir from the bottom. He is very brij^, 
not to Hiiy arrogant, in the morning ; but ho is nsolo.<is for aU social 
nurpe^Hes in the evening. Drowsy alter dinner, toipid after tea, 
no hylx^rnates like a bear during the sociable si^ason ushered in by 
tho eiuidles, and is most lifeless when civilized maivonjoys lile 
mo.'^t. But oven in tluit abject condition he finds something to 
bmp' of ; for with an iustilmil jawn, us he takes liis lioilrooni candle, 

Jui reminds us that he was up four hours before any of us were 
f^tin-ing. 

1’he cardinal virtue.^ it nifiy bo observed, very often have 
minor virtues atbudn'd lo them which play a part BOme- 
lliiiig liko that of llm t(‘uder lo a mou-of-wur. Tno cardinal 
\irt lie is too mighty, stately, and imposing an uilklr lo be put in 
motion on ovury In ding occasion, it lies at anchor for tho most 
part, rcherved for groat enunpanicics, whiJo ctjrtaiu little minor 
virtues in attendance on it aro coustautly on the niovu, keeping up 
its conue\ioii with Imuuinity. Benevolence, for example, cannot 
be always bioughi into iicLion in the intercourhe of everyday life. 
A'ou are IkjujuI to have benevoli-uce ready at the service of vour 
fi'Uow-creatmi‘S. buLyon cniitiot be l>erievolent to your neigh^jour 
at dinner or to t In; nuiu next you in ft rai 1 way carriage. I ’ndin* such 
circumstauceH \ou must }je Content to fill, ovv the Wiirk of bciievo- 
lonco to 1 m 3 d- me by somo such little virtue as sociability. l,Tn- 
fortiumtely, however, tho ten.ler in tliia enso is very apt lo forgat 
its subtmliiialu position, ami give itsidf .all the iiir.s of a lirst-mte, 
and thou the minor virtue boeomt‘S dislinetly objectionable. 
T'liere uro lew givaba* social nuiamices tluiu the imin vvlio plumes 
himself upon his sociability, mid nuikes a saemd iluly of talk. Jlo 
is a sort (»f Imiiuin »}»an*o\v, a bird from vvlnmi you gv't neither 
song nor silence. To la*e.p up a perpetual guujo of verlxil shuttle- 
cock (which he calls cunv crs.iiio)j ) i.s willi him a condition of 
exiskmce. ills aphorism is not <‘oi/ifo tryo mni^ but hffuitor cryo 
tiiim; (Hid Bo, lest ue should c»mso t(» he, ho w ill be taJJ.iiig. Nor is 


he eutindy s^-liisU in this. AVhat i.> iii e^.^-sevv for hirmolt he Jiolds 
1.0 be equally nen'ssary for you, and tMmseqiumtly his a])parently 
uncalled-for abortion of the liiieue^'-i of (lie day, forcing yon to 
ve-.p.md with some similar nieUMirologieal iiubo»'iliLy, is in pivt 
dielaled hy IwiievoUmt impulses, 'fhis, however, of cour.so rather 
HggravaWs the iullictiou, for boredom is doubly bitter when on 
arc exptu UhL lo bo tluiiikl’ul for it. Akin to liie sociable talker is 
the “ gov>d coij'esponilenl,*’ «.s hii culls himself. As llie. Ibrnier 
piqin-3 himself upoji his readine.ss to dialler with any out; he comes 
across, and hici ai/ilitv to keep up cliatler for anv umgtli of lime, 
so tho latter pritles liiui.sulf upon a faculty fm' bpiimiug lettei's out 
of Jiotliiug for ihti purpose of laying di-tant lj*iend.s iitider an 
obligation. Both are firmly convinced tliat they aro most meri- 
torjoii.s persons, uiid nudcniablo TH3iiefac.iors to tlioir specio.«i, and both 
consider y<m a very defecti\«i durader if yon do nut fnllv reeipro- 
<*ato their lUtontious. AVe may Ij-j excused, however, if wo dtmbl 
the validity of llieir cla'uus. if tho dLalterer is a Bociablo boiug, it 
is feimply bi‘cau.^o he is alllicted with mi iucontineuco of w ords and 
ft penury of ideas; and as for tlio good correspondent, hia goodness 
is. cbiel{y due lo ihe fact that time hangs heavy on his hands, mid 
th.it lie is Huelv put to it to find something to do. 

This is vvhut nuikes the luiuor virtues so nggravatiug. It is bad 
enough to Ki crow ed over hy luiy one ; but lb be crowed over by 
piMiple wlio.se i;oigii of vantage is the posse.snion of au eutirely nega- 
tive dinrucler i.s wliftt flrdi and blood cannot help resenting ; and 
I it is on tUc.se grounds that we hold that society lins n right to resist 
their preteusions. Wo do not qm^stion the virtue itself. We say to 
tliem: — siH-iability is very desirable ; puueUuiJity, orderly habits, 
love of cleauline.'>is oH these are excellent things ; and there is even 
a good ilwil to be said for eiu'ly rising in moderation. But wliat we 
do not admit is your right to give yoiu'selves those aiis of supe- 
riority which you aro- so fond of a^suJniug. Be as puiietiial as yoi^ . 
like, get up at any hour you choose, cultivate theart of vyritiiiii^ong 
letters about noth tug an muck as you please, but dcn’jb^'cftU upon iia 
to adjuire you us model charaoters ou the srororf^t^heso virtues, fur 
we don't. .. 


THE Ma«rfkSUJ.UE DOWNS. 

TL^VKTIA’ opc gone along tho main line of the Grout 

We.-Aertidk(B[[t^viiy with his eyea opi^n — ^there ar^ people, we 
believe, who, iiCtead of utinijf theiff eyes, put up the wifidowa and 
read shilling uom-oi,s -^mtv-i. have marked thelong line of tbel^rkBliire 


believe, who. 
read shilling uom-c 
bills, and, rhovim 
eve is caught m 
over w'hicU the I 
by tho figure 
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all, thiNie most stixmgly nuirkiHi point, whevo the 
by thu cighUsided tower of ,Ufiingtoo Ohnrel^ 

B a w^U trained, wiU bo further caught 
9 White Horse, perhaps' fiA$t of all. by 
vho Inive been used to ol'hor white 
os to commeiiiiiwute, His Moat »Som'od 
r SQiiio personage unromAutii?, 

tho form of the primitive oaunal, and 
ku whom so lank aud lean a figure was 
moi atnuigoly oat.of conditioiw But, 
theovry we taaf ih«A th^fiarjns 
ahMild chaos* u M <««•. 
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Si&itu^ay ^Review. 


Biiifl tko Bayenx 'iPapestfy miglit lead ns to boliavo' that tha boiiWN» 
of tbe elt^rmth cmiwr^ hm their tails set on after a '&shian whicdi 
bas ouito out ot use amon^ korsea ol* flesh and 1)1004, and 
is kept only, doubtlesa aa on arohaiam or a auroral, 
amoi^r the wooden liorseo wkiek serve as toys for diildron. 
AVe pkould therefore bo tiihIi if we were to iudg*- 

ment offliand tlmt the Whito Tlorse carvocl on tho side of 
the ‘*MonH Albi Eqiii” of Herkshire may not havo boon a true 
representation of what horses we«» in thoeo roinoto times when 
tho fi^uro was wrouffht. And it. is at least certain that it is not 
tiio only horse of tho nreod, as others exactly the same cut are to 
ho foiiiid on early llritisli coins. At all ovcnts, wlicther those who 
are learniul in horaidlwh would approve of him or not, the White 
liorsu is there on tho side of tho hill to which ho has ^iven his 
namo at least einco tho twelfth century, and where he was doubt- 
less oui*vod very many conturioa before that. Headers of Mx*. Thomas 
Hujrhcs w ill xievliaps atari at this last sayinfr, and tht^y mav riso 
up in dofenco oi'tho ‘tradition ” which asaifnis to the WhitollOme 
a date ilirtio centuries only b4>fo»o the tw<dfth. It would bo wuik 
lierx'ay iu many I'yes to doubt that Alfred's vicloi’y of jl^scfjsdiiii 
was won at this end of tho 4l()wii8, and that the Wbito Iloi *80 was 
carved — Mr. Jlui^hos has j^ivon us a pictxn'o of Alfred’s anny in 
tho very act of enrvinf? it— *lo conjiuemorate tlin ixiomontary gleam of 
success which shorio on tho W('st Saxon arms in the ywir of 
battles, Tluit year may perhaps be most re\4*rcntially desci*ib<‘d a.s 
tho e\e — such an event may surely have a whole year to its eve, 
and arvthinn period to ila octave— of the foundation of University 
(Jollt)ge. The truth is that this ia onci of tho bivit cases of 
tl)c uutru.stw'ortliiness, or rather of the non-exisicneo, of what is 
calKd ti’julitioii. People icU yon, wherever you gti, that there 
is II ‘tradition'* about such a place, that so und so did so and 
sg there. Now' a real tradilion, when it can bo found, is always 
of some value. It is quite certain not to give tho exact 
truth; but it is equally certain to give somotliing which has 
grown out of tho truth, mid the way iu which it has grown out 
of it is always instnictivo. lly a real tradition we do not 
nocessarily niemi that tho sloiy should ho ve been haudiMl down 
from father to son to the present moment without being cowniitted 
to w'nting*, it i‘j enougli if it has been in any wpy really prcson^ul 
on the B))ot, uninlluoiici'd by anything from outside, whether Iho 
records of chroniclers or the gucfc-ac's of antiquaries. Ihit ageimint; 
tradition of this kind i« a thing which is hardly ever to ho found. 
AVlien wc oouio tolook inlcf tho ovidtsneo of a so-oallod tradition, 
it aliuo.st always turns out to have no bctU$r root than tlie guess, 
lucky' or unlnclvV, of some antiquary a contury or two back. The 
local wise, man gives his opinion that ilio thing was so ; the 
opinion, ospccialW if it be tbonglit to be to the credit of tho 
district, is njadily adopted by his neighbour; inthenevt gene- 
ration tho opinion is no lunger an opinion, it has boconio a 
tradition on which it wouhl bo a slur on the honour of the district 
lo cast any doubt. How little wdiat ca.lls itself tradition is wmlly 
worth is shown by tho fiict that so many so-called traditions caii 
bo u|»sot by distinct docuuioutary evidence in black and white. 
'JVi take a iiimilwr instauco, local belief, and what calls itself 
local trmlition, assort that Edward tlio Second was born iu a 
C(»r1aiii room in Oaornivrvon Quatle. It is absolutely certain that 
Lo. was not lK>m there, Wauso it is known from records tliat 
that part oii tho castle was built by himHelf. Sonxe one tvbo 
knew that Edward wnsboni at Cnernarvon, but who did not 
know tlio dales of Ibe building of the diflbrent parts of tho castlo, 
must have ri.sked a guess tlmt this particular room was the placo ; 
the guess was adopted ; what one man said was likely to havo 
happened, tlie next man said certainly did happen ; and so, in a very 
short tiino, tho guess would bocumo a tradition which it would bo a 
})()ii)t of local hononr to maintain. We cannot in the same way prove 
that tho White Horse was not carved by Alfred because there 
most certainly was no record made at the time when it was carved : 
hut there is no reason to think that it was carved by him, beyond 
the guess of a local antiquary of tbe last century, while there are 
many strong reasons to make ns thlnlc that it was not. 

Tfce whole matter of the White Horse, and of tho hiatoridial 
events connected wnth the Berltshire Downs, has Wn within 
the last two years worked out with great care 'by Mr. .Iiuncs 
Parker in the connio of several papers read before the Oxford 
Architectura.] and Historical Socio^, followed by excursions 
of th(» memb4*rs of the Society to Iho spot. Mr. Parker has 
also gone most minutely into the boundaries of the district as laid 
down in tho various aTxcient charters. In short, he has got toge- 
theiv materials for a fuller local monograph of tho highest value. 
The calm and well-reasoned way in which Mr. Parker maltcs 
out every point of hU cose ftom the rccoids of tho Ohroniclcs 


ts vre know, iliefo is absehitely nojrtuuodwnwi 

niOtteof a howea-HBot a fWfiab— allfed 

end of the ridge. Bat any one ■Who oodipai^ ^ 

Oitroniclw, without trouioling himsetf about • 
gncss 4 «, will see, as Mr. Parker sees, that the 
fought at the other cud of 'tlieT'i-wns, the end .JeoW^'wSWUW 
■WalHugfoH and Heading. JEscesdxirj —In modem iutglhd) Mvmsrm 
— is not any patticidar spot, Ashdown Park or any ^er^ itww 
name of tho whole range of liills. Tixissfe luado'psrlhctly piwfl by 
tho bmguage of the Ohroniclcs under tho year POo 6 . ' whcra^'Oi 
c»mtral point on tho hill, mat'kiiig, it wonld seain,'it«*|;i»»lsit 
height and looking out over a wide view to the worth, 'WhmbwIHU 
unnf*r the cornipt-od shape Of Ouckainslev, 4c»epa its 
of 0 wichelmeshiicw. In modern form this ottgbl ■to’ 
or jwrlmps (^titeheliMimv: the Alav> m* being a vast benrow whwh. 

is now unluckily jjartly broken down, and to suiroimdsd by wood 
that the clump and not the tump is the object which eatehes' tho 
eye in the thstant view, AVhothor the str.'inge form (rf 
which tho x»l«^c bears on the ordnance imip, keeps, in tbe uaex- 
pcctod/, any tracts of the old afijiinttod sound of M in tUmoy tft 
whether it is a mere misreading or misprinting we will not-ype- 
sinne to guess. Nor will we venture to guess 'vJmit wos the erigbal 
date or objci’t for which Owichelmosbunw was mised. Chao can 
hanlly donirt that it takes its English naone from Cwiohelm, one* of 
tho lirst two (Christian Kings of the West-Haxoiw ; butjoadiewaii a 
Christian King who in 636 was bnpt«ed at Doiweater, and died 
the same year, his buiying-placo would bo Ikr ^more Kkely to bo 
found in the minster of ’Dorenoster — for Sherborne fwd evcri"Win- 
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mere gim of an antiquary named \Viso in the first half of tho 
l^tcentoiy. tradition” or gaess places Alfred’s batUo of 

at the wnatem end of the tKto : it believes that the 
White IIc^ ww cut out by the victorious )Whsh to coui- 
xnema»^ the ; it ij even dri^ to believe that auch a 

vast Mrthwoik as vffln^n (^tla Justabove thelHorBe was thre^ 
up either by Danes or.hm^ah, it does not niifch matter wbich^ as 
an evening s muswiw^altar^a day lof nno^iw tst Hating. 'Tto 
there WlSdr «e 


liagott liiU, where m mofo mknM 
thellvagon •, but no on^sete».tO khorii 

that there Alfred raised ihe1>riig< 




found in the minster of Dorchester — for wherbomo fad even win- 
chester weiv not yet-— than in this heathim(wh-lcK)knig^ tump oil’ tibo 
top of the hill. It may bo far older than the time 'of Owid mltti* 
It may be a Iji^acnn, it may bo a boundwy: it may marir the'Ctfetont 
of tho Ihroo thousand hides of Iniid “ be jrlseasdune ** wMrh 
KenwcalU gave to his kinsman Cuthred, tho son ofCTwlclIiehn ; ’tat 
at any rate Cwtchelnishlmw becann*. in Berkshire what lN)ileliden 
Tleathwas in Kent. It was, as appears frian a duirtpr, m Ondtu^ 
Diplvinaiintii, iii. 292, tbe placo of gathering for the gltotCiemdC of 
the shin’. No X)l&cc could lie flttiT tor the puipost^ than this cta- 
tml height. For a district like Btrivshiro— a long mvmw'dfstrict, 
with a strip on each side along a range of Idlle-Hn spot on tbe top of 
tho hill WHS fur more central tlian any town cor ether place on riroer 
side t>f it. And a pluce of meeting; it remained till very fate times ; ftir^ 
according to tht» local hooka— which on that kind of point nuw be 
trusted— a fair went on there till the reign of James the l^rst. 
Tbe placo then was in every woy one of the most conspienoiiB and 
well Know'll iu tlie district; and in the beginning of tho eleventh 
century a saying w'lis ciuront that, if the Danes ever got up to 
Owicholnioshirew, they would never go to the sea ogRin. It ia plain 
that this prophecy, Hue bo many otliers, is capable of two opposite 
nieanings ; but, at any mte, the Danish amiy in 1006 was auidmia 
to prove its tnith. Ihe story is told, in one of tho most gxuplric 
ana even sarcastic parts of Ihn f /hrcuiides, how, after St. Mnjrtiii’s 
mass, tile I)ane.s set forth from their ** frithsfool ” in Wight, and 
how' at midwinter they w'ontoutto their ready Arm” throi^ 
IfompBhire and into Berkshire to Koading, and there they md 
after their old wont, and kindled their “ war bacons ” aa tluty wont. 
Thouce they w'ent to Vl'^allingford, and burned tbe whole town ; 
then they tarried one night at Cholsey, and then they went o/imp 
yfikcesdihi to Owicbehueshlmw (^ndon him pa nndiang ■^^SeceflH 
duno to Cwichidmosbliewe). Nothing in human laaguago eua 
bo plainer ; no one can conceive that Danes or anybody else evei 
marcbod from Cholsoy to OwichelmeshlaBw along Ashdown Park \ 
but they w'cnt up the hill — “moiis qui vocivtur !£sceddune/’ aa it 
appears in King Emlrcd’s Charter (CW. Dijyl. v. 331)— end went 
along the ridge till they came to tho groat hanw. They then 
wont back by another way; that is, they inarched down the 
other side of tho hill to the south. Tho meaning of .^sceeddn, 
then, as taking in tho whole nuigc, is pmfectly clear. As fat 
ns the namo goes, Alfred’s battlo may havo 'been fought at 
anv point of tho hill, on its top, on its rides, on the low» 
rising ground below it — ^thc ** mniivestris .-EecCBdun latitude ” of 
Asaer— at any- port of tho tango which may fit in with our 
accounts in other rospocts. Being thus set from any par- 
ticular traditional ” Bite, wo Bhall extrily see that tho tattle of 
871, the year of the nine pitched tattles, must have been fought at 
the eastern, and not at the wcBtom, end of the Downs. In ^1, 
aa in icX)(Vthc heodquairters of the Dance were at Heading. The 
tattle of J^cesduii whs fought eleven days after they got there ; 
but in that time two lights had been foiignt already. On the tliird 
day two of their Earls nod ridden out to plunder and reconnoitre, 
and had been defrated, and ono of them slain, by the English 
Ealdorman iEtholwulf. Eouv days after that thoro had hfen a 
fii^t at Heading itself, in which the Danes hod tho victory and 
.^tholwnlf wnB slain. Four days later is the fight " on 
JJ’lBCoadiine” itself; by that time King -A’lthcfr^d and his bmthet the 
.^theling Alfred had come at the head of thrir whole fnrcc. We 
cannot follow Mr, rarker into ewry detail of his topographical 
aignment; but it would need soiHe very strong argument tho 
Other 'way to take us to the other end of tho hills. Surely. unicM 
some special reason forces us to place it Bcmwwhcro rise, wo shoi^ 
place tine operations of these four days, like the operations of the 
seven days befbro them, at tho ebd of iEsceadxin nearest to 
Reading, Mr. Talker has found a very good rite at liowbury mil, 
and, ifanyWy woMa a^Vtnidificuffll^ name; there fs **'tta Kings 
fiW«ndi»ig4y*ta)id.” Tta fiSifg' Svhp Stood on tlmt ttfOUtod ia just 
fiktdhr'sto iiav© tain Ctarlea as Millihe mtihe 

tae^'^lStaly dobs leoord obaiie act of soine and it is 
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«re empowered to make statutes with the oousoot of the bishop of 
the diocese« It would be difficult to contrive any provision wmch 
to ordinairy underetanding would appear more cibarly to stamp a 
Church of England character upon a foundation. Yet this provi- 
rion became^ under the Act — at least as the Act has been 
interpreted — ^irrelevant. Unless religious instruction according to 
the formularies of the Ohurch of JOngland is I'cquirod by the 
express terms *’ of the foundation or of some iiustrunient dated 
within fifty years after the foundation, the school is not *M.)uUomi- 
national ’’ under the Act. It is certainly reuuirkablo that iu this, 
as well as in the 1 7th Section, language has boon adopted which 
when it comes to bo interpret o<l proves unexpectedly ad\erse 
•to the Church. We may perhaps venture to way that there 
must have boon some clever persons among the fniiuem of 
the Act who did not specially charge themselves with the 
protection of the interests of the Church of England. The 
fair professions with which the Bill was introduced have been 
forgotten or repudiated, and the interests of the Church of England 
have been dealt with according to* the letter of the .\ct. TJie Dis- 
senters’ view of the t^rly foundations is tliai they are national and 
not appropriated to any particular doiiomination ; but even if this 
j^int >w conceded, it scarcely carries us to the desired conclusion. 
■The Church of England is in possession, and for many purposes, 
<under various systems of law', possession has been wisely allowed 
to confer title. The Church being iu possesuion, the religious 
teaching of the schools has bt^m that of tlui (/hiiroh, with tlie pro- 
tection to Dissenters of a consciences clause. This w'aa tho hiw or 
practice of grammar schools under the Court of Chuucery, and it is 
at least doubtful whether the Commissioners have improved upon 
it. They have ruled, or would rule if they were allowed to 
have their way unchecked, that the great niajoiity of grammar 
schools are not Denominational, and that tlierefore there is no obliga- 
tion upon the Governing Body to give religions instniciiou upon tho 
principles of the Clmrcn of England. They consider it to bo their 
own duty merely to require that thoGoveruiug Ibidynndthe Iload- 
Master shall moke proper prnyision for religious instruction in tho 
A(!hool. The quest lun what the religion is to be in which the in- 
struction is to be given is left to aiiungo itself according to cir- 
cumstances. Tho oiliccrs of tho Coximiission think that uqder this 
clause some religioua instruction must be given ] but they do not 
venture to assert that the religion in which the instruction is to bo 
given must be Ohristianitv. Indeed, if they admitted or nsst^rled 
this, they would find difficulty iu csoaping^the conclusion of the 
Court or Chuucery that,*in tho absence of special provision, tho 
religioua instructiou must bo according to tne principles <»f the 
Established Ohurch. 

Those matters are sufficiently irrifatiug and disquieting to 
Churchmen ; but if Churchmen stood alone they might not bavo 
T>eeu able to arrest tho progress of this Commission. It happens, 
however, that not Churchmen only are aflbeted by tho meddling 
and muddling of tho Commissioners. Mr. Aidorman T^iwreuco, 
one of tho Limral members for tho City of London, e.vaminod tho 
officers of tho Commission with particular strictness, and Mr. Locke, 
the Liberal memlier for the Borough, has spukeu strongly in tho 
liouse of Coiuiuous against their interforenco with existing bodies 
-of tiTisteos who were doing their duty w’dl. Tho ordinary Eng- 
lishman, to whiito^'t!!' party he a8cribo.s himself, hates beyond cver}'- 
thiug a thooriBt, and the Cunmiissi oners and their officers are emphati- 
cally theorists. It is a pity tliat they have misused a magnificent 
opportunity; but probably there never was a public body who so 
misunderstood the public wants and wishes. By arrogance 
and impracticability they have incurred almost unanimous con- 
demnation. 


AMATKUll MONASTICISM. 


I T is some time since we last had occasion to notice the eccen- 
tricities of the person styling himself Father Ignatius. Of 
late indeed he Booms to liave cnieily come before the public in the 
capacity of a sort of Ritualistic spurgeon, as he is depicted in 
Mx. Davies’s book on Unorthodox LondoUf which was reviewed not 
long ago in our columns. But it would appear from the Btiunge 
«a8e of ''Todd versus Todd,” which has just come before tho 
Yice-Ohoncelloris Oourt, that theso preaching raids on the metropolis 
have another object hosidcs that of general edification. We 
were aware, in common with tho rest of the public, that an 
•establishment called Lhuithony Abbey existed somewhere in 
Wales under the direction of Father Ignatius, though we did not 
hnow how many or how few inmates it contained ; and it now 
^pean tluit there is also "an establishment for women, called a 
Convent,” or "Moiy,” under tho same direction, at Feltham. 
The reverend fiithor evidently finds his London discourses an 
•efiectual means of healing up reoruits for these institutions. 

On Friday week Mr. John Todd appeared before* tho Vice- 
'Ohaiicdto« to make the following statement. A fortnight 
eon, Richard Alfred Todd, a boy of sevonloen, 
iresn £e^ school, whom he had just placed in his countings 
imuw to^ learn ^ business of a morenant, had startled him 
^ ipformaUoD ho v^ed to become a monk. Mr. 

Toad senior, v^ had probably nevecv thought of znonasterios 



foUowmg letter, which be had apparently forgoiten to destroy, was 
< discovert amo% his iiapers : — 

Jesms only. — jp Hart Sinuft, Bloomabuiy, IC.O.— My dear Spn ,-— 1 will ere 
you here t(*-moiTow (Sunday) at 4 at uiy l^ndiai fiecretoiiy’s if 
you call. May our precioua Lord bleea you. In him, I am yours nfiboutin* 
atfly, Ion. O. fi. B. 8upr. ^ 

The flight, therefore, had beou arranged on the previous Suadayr 
Mr. Todd at once wrote to Father Ignatius, itiquhsting him to in- 
duce his SOD to return home, and ou receiving n# reply, despatched 
a second letter ilirongh his managing clerk, desiring him to states 
by telegraph whether Urn boy w'as with him. This applicatioA. 
Xiroduceda telegram from “ Th« Friory, Feltham,” to say tnat " The 
person you wrote al»out is safe and well, and lie will be made to 
write to his friend ” (i. e, his fathi'r) “ at once.” Accordingly next 
day came a letter from tho runaway himself, which, from its 
alroug family likeness to the gonuiuo Iguatian epistles, is sug- 
gestive of a mmiiou uiiihorsliip. Jn this letU^r Mr. Todd junior 
informs his father that, in pursuance of his duterraination " to 
Itinvo the world,” ho ha»l eln*ady takt*n the pretiminary stop of 
leaving London, and vvss staj'ing as a guest at the Convont at 
Feltham, in owler to judge by evperieiico how far he was fitted for 
the monastic state. This strikes on<^ as a little odd, considering 
that Feltham is (lesorihi^d as a convent for nuus ; but 'it will ap- 
pear again presently that the distinction l^etweon male and female 
conveutual ostablisluueuts is not vew rigidly maintained in .the 

English Order of St. Ikmeilict.” The writer adds that, if his 
experience of conventual litb proves satisfactory, he will in six 
weeks’ timo take the novice's vows, that ho Imd lon^j contemplated 
doing so, and is " jHirfectly |)crsuaded that ho is i^ht and he 
winds up, iw though to show that he had already cOased to cxer- 
cifio any indeponucut judgment of his own, by naively observing, 
“ tho Ilev. Father wished me to write and let you know that I am 
here, lest you should be at all unoasv about me.” The Bov. 
Father seems, however, to ha^e apprehended, not porhuiiM uii- 
I'easonably, that Mr. Todd seuior might make an impro^KT use of 
his knowfcdgi^ ; for when the undo and brother of the intending 
novice reached tho convent at Feltham, he hud already been re- 
moved to Llanthony. Thiilmr they foUow^ed him, taking letters 
from his i^anuits and from Mr. West, the vicar of 8t. Maxy's, 
Paddington, and after some difficulty they were allowed ie see him, 
" clad iu a moniistic garb.” But he steadily refused to leave the 
monastery, and told tliem he had Ijeen informed that the law woa 
powerless, and had often Ixjon trii’d in \ oin. 

On this a solicitor’s letter was delivered to Father Ignaliiis, 
to which ho sent the following characteristic reply, n<;t only de- 
clining to surrender liis new disciple, but buggostiug a Stipend for 
his maintenance : — 

only. — LIunthoiiy Abbey. Abergavenny, June 13, 1873.— Door Sir, 
—Mr. fiii'luird Todd canic to my lioiitH^ and Koli.'xted ))eriniflMiuu to become a 
ineiiilier of our society. 1 know nothing of him ; he sought mo out. At 
prcseiit 1 beiieve hiin to be Miioere in his lequest for my iHinniadon to rr * 
moin. I shall most certainly not u^e force to exjicJ him unle.sj« ho ini'^hr- 
havus himself and refuses to go. I believe, in a rehgloii.<i .sfmso, he hji8 avted 
rightly, and I should not tell him the contrary to ploasn any one. Ho is tree 
to go or stay, as he pleasct-) ; and our hoii.so is open to any magioirate or 
Bishop M'ho may wish to HNcerf>ain tliJa fact. 1 uin, dear Sir, a lit tie 
Nstonlshed at your letter. 1 think you misunderstand the iiiatt*‘r. ff Mr. 
John TimIiI declines )>ay for hi'4 son's mainteiianao iu tlm life ivhieh ho 
desires to follow, nrovichMf I coiihider him to he fittnl for it. he must do lU 
others have done before him— take a menial ]K)sition among us. I have not 
asked, nor sliall I a^k, Mr. John Todd for any money for hw Ku)iiM>rL ; 
but if iu a month's time ho appears unlltteirj'or thi.s severe li(i(, I shall .send 
him bock to hi.s friends. — 1 remain, dear »Sir, yours faithfully in Christ, 
Ignatius, O. 15 . Supr. 

Four letters subwiqucntly ailili*es8ed to tho boy himself wore ns 
turued unopened, with a brief intimation that no desired for tho 
next three w^eelvs to Iw left free from all worldly engagemtutH, in 
order to decide on his vocation, and ibitl " ihe Itev. Father is not 
known here by his secular name, only os Uieltev. FaUier Ignatius.” 
liero what inay bo called tho preliminary end private stage of iLo 
ailair came to its close. 

On finding all personal apfH'als iiuavniling, Mr. Todd took the 
necessary sb^ps for making his son a ward iu Ohanceiy', and Jiis 
sidicitor then wu’ote to Father Ignatius requiring him to restore 
the ** iuiUui” to his father. The answer to this demand came, uot 
from Ignatius, but fr»->m the hoy hiini>elf, w'ho appears, very litenilly, 
to have reckoned without Lis host : — 

Jesus only.— /'aj*. — Llanthony Abliey, July 8, 1871. — Dear Sir,— It is 
quite news me that 1 am “ a ward in Chancery.’ Directly the Dtnl 
Chancellor recpiirea my presence in Court J Imvo no doubt the Bov. batlmr 
Superior wlU allow me to come up for tho wcaxiion.— Yours truly, 

K. A. Toon. 

But when tho solicitor’s clerk ap|)eared at Llanthony to servo tho 
potitioD on Father igmitius, ho riTiised to see him or receive iinv 
pap< 3 rs from huu, but wrote a letter saying tliat he “ would not 
turn out tho yoimg man, unless he misixffiavod hiiuself or wiaheil 
to go”; that ho felt quite astonished and insulted at any ono 
darmg, even by implication, to accuse him of dctainiiig poreons 
against their will ; end if tho boy s friends thought he was w> 
detained, they had better apply to the magistrates, whom he rhoiild 
bo most happy to welcome into the monastery, but 110^ one vho, 

" I declino to receive any persons or papers, unless magistrates or 
wantuiis from them, ana ns tlmrs is not tlie least slnulow uf a causo 
for molesting me in this way, I suppose that I have a rigM to the 
l yiT tiM liberty as any other British citizen who pays his taxes, uiidor 
these eireumstaaoes hlr, Todd applied for an order to restrain 
Father. IgtiatiuA l^tim imposing any uionastio vows on his son, and 
diiecting him to restore the hoy to his iather and uatuial guardian. 
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The Vica-Chancellor accordinjfly dinjcled that infant” 

ehoiild he prodcieed in mm-t on the follotvinjr Tu»*sduy. ^ But when 
Tuowisv caine. it apiMjari'd from tlw uftulavit of Mr. h'rancis, th« 
fifdicitor'# cleii, that, on Twitiiijfr the Llanthony mon^^etety, which 
if* to contain from iJiirty to forty inniatc'*, ho had only 
ublo to sec a monk and a Sister uf Florey — rathi.T an odd combi- 
natioii in Iho eamo e.^tablihhmont — who told him that lather fgna- 
tiufl refused to hoc him, or imvc nnythinji: to do with the mtitter, 
nllhonph warned that he would U\ liable to b(‘ committed for con- 
tempt of court . The Vice-C^bancidlor theveforo dirtu'ted tlicit tho 
tipstaifed' the(’oai‘t of Ohanccry Hhould he semt down to fetch •* tho 
infant,*’ imd produce hiui in couj t. ll ia possible tliat Vallior 
JpTiatiiis may have bad mther ha'/y ideas ns 1(» >ho nulliority of tlie 
tjourt of C^haiicery , but l)o w ill now bo wi*-oi* in i h i.^ re-peci. Oi\ tho 
whole, infant ” moaka are hardly worth lie- tr*.»iible llicy caii^e. 

Thia fttoiy, ainiisinjif us it is on the surfan*, forcen mi mir noiieo 
Borao pniver conaidemtioiis, if not about mona'^ticism in p.-u»*ifd, 
about that amateur nlnist’ uf it which is lenv struj.'^din" ftu* 
dumesticatitm in tno (Unnvli of Kiigrbuid. It must ned he 
Bupi>oaed l)mt l).^na1ius sUuuls allt>;r».*tlwT almii* in thin iniittiT, 
althon^U his 4*ecoatricitie5 have made him the uiohI. conFpicuous 
r(*preaonlati\'0 of the system, nr wiini of systtni, t»» which we 
refer. If there ai*e no other male couirminiti»*s — and r»f tliis we 
do not feel wire --a p'ejit many hmalo comm uni lies besijIcH the 
Convent or Priory at Felt ham have sjuain;/ up durin^r Ihe last 
twenty years in 'f'’n;?lnn<U iind our vemarl.s wall apply as much to 
tho one as the other. Such ruses as tliiit of >J r. Iticlu»r<l Todtl are 
eiiHCeptible of :i very ea-^y solution, nor is it, perhaps, likely 
that many younu* L'entli'inen of move advanced aLu*. will be anxious 
to take vows of obedience lo Father lumatiiis. At all events, ]ii.« 
recruits hitherto seem to lui\e betui larprly drawn fnan th«* school- 
boy class. TJo mifrht apjnsal, we believe, t4) the authority of llie 
Council of Treiil, which alhms persons over the a;./e of sixteen 
to take lifeloTij? x*ow'm; but. wo do not .appndiend that, sneh ol>- 
vioiwly ponnatiirc cnj.oijreinonts iii-e coimiion, e\ eii in the Chuivh 
of Itimio, and in tho prcfumt day the hnv w'ould certainly prevent 
their biung enteved upon without tho full consent of parents or 
guardians. There are, however, plenty of joung ladii's of twmitv- 
ono and upward.swho feel iitt meted to a com enlual life, and xviih 

whoso liberty of action in tho matter tln^ Liw does m>t intertcre. , .. • . . . 

Now without disciis.r^ing the, -jeneral merits or demerits uf ivlk'ions ' adxice we can oiler U) his ariual or intending nuxiei*.’* may bo <'oii- 
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supariora, or to tho bishop of the diooeae, who Tecedve their towS| 
and have the power, for suiHoient oaidfie, of with them. 

But while the particular claims of tho Papacy ha^e really 
nothing whatever to do wdih the unmirtant diotiMtion .in- 
siattid tipoa bv our contemporary, the public recognition of 
‘•religious TUo’* as juirt of the regular Church system, both 
in l^st and West, and its consequent regulation and conti^l 
by public and w^eognized authority, has everything to do 
with it. It may be cimsiderod a niiscliievous sy.'item, raid ox- 
]>onc,nco shoxv.s it to bo always liable to grii\e abu.^*; but 
that is not tluj point. Tiieve is all the dill'eronce in tho world. 
Wtween ftu ranalcur numkery, Iiow’cver sinceixdy ami (l«)X^>utly 
prflclis<*d, ft)r which nuliody is VesjKmsiWe and which no one knows 
anything nix ml or has any ostensible claim to inquire into or 
control, except tln>‘«o persoriaPv inlcix'sted, and bu orgamv.<Hl insti* 
tiition, iho \ow^ ,'iiul rules of whicli, in its various hrrincbe.s luo 
motii-r of public uotoricLy, tiiul wdiich is omried on umler appeal 
to publicly- vccogiiizi*d aurhorilu"*, wliose position is at least sjuno 
guamTitee for tln-ir hiiriiess anil discretion. If J'ather Jp'natia,4 
w:i'-* ftcknow'ledjied V)y Ibe .XngTicjiii Kpi'-ct ►pair, mid by KnglMi 
public opinion, as liead.of tlic ** JCnglisb Older of St. IhjueilicL/’ ho 
would i-u tin- be in iimch tho same po.v-ilioii a.s a ftnssi.aii, or 
nKl<‘od ll Uonmu Cntln>lic, iibUd. But uolKuiy can know 
Ijeitor than himseif that ho neiihor hu.s nor w ever lilvoly 
to obtain any siieli re«*ognitioii, though it duos not follow 
tliat l>is youthful noxices are C4|ually aware uf tlm actual 
state of the Cfis<\ And it is just beeauso it i.s a fancy ailiele, that 
thi' isoluled and nn:iiith«uT/ftd ilisciplini} of ibes** Bo-ca.lliul 
nmnaateiies and cunxonts, lH*sidt*s huxing an inovi table air 
of pTuh'sipieness, i.s destitute (d the hafe;ru»mls of which such 
in.‘'tilulions, c.'-pcnally when presided over by women, stand 
peculiarly in need. .Miss Sum in, be sure, did nut lind mucli 

protection in l)i.<iho]4 or JMpo againht the eiiprict^ of Jier fiiniali.^ 
superiors*, but we may gather from tin' pnbliblieil revelations uf 
.some of .Mi.'Js S-clion*s tbrincr discijde.-i tJiftt llie iiTesi«)nriiblo 
rule of superiors, who n‘(!ogni/.« no higher aiilhurity tlnin iheir ow'ii, 
i.s apt to IMS still more existing and capriehuis. Ami still stranger 
accuntriciiics. on which \vc do not care tu dwell mwv, w^ore In'ought 
lo liubt, if our Tuemory serves us, Some xeais ago in the c<*Unpr(* of 
Father fgnaliu-.'s hv.st motmstic expeviment at Norwich. Tho Iw'St 


vows, it surely stands to c(unuh)n sense, and ouirhi to be ntlmiltci 
by religionists of cxvrv cIcks, that they are xity serious nifoivs 
indeed to thn.snlnnQC(|i{itrly concerned, mid re.pnM' .‘0.1 tin* r»'Mr.iint.^ 
nud safeguards which publicity end public res^joU'^d'dityemi suppl\. 
It is preciBolythiseVnicnt uf public recognition hiul r* stn'int which 
is ontircbv wimling in the muuteur coiiseutuulirjm which xvo arc 
dealing wlUi Jieiv, j 

This is the distinction wliich presumably lay nt thiM*oot of I 
some comments, nmaoinibli' en.ongh in tiu ir gciK'ml drift, iiinde liy ' 
one of our d.'iily ronfi'iuptnaru'S on this very ca.'^e of I’ullur 
Ignatius. -But with tluii enrions ignonuice of the Minplobt det.xils 
of ecclesiastical histtiry nr beiiof wbich is not uncirtnmou nmong 
writers othnrxx’ise w'oll iiifornied, tho writer contrived to misstiite 
tho point of the dislinction in a manner which mii.st nppivir to 
those at aUacqiuiintcd with the subject nothing short of ludicrous. 
Beligious vows, it was oj'gned in eifect, are cojisi.'*t»’nt in tlio 
Komim Oatholic (Church, bec.'iu.mi they cun bo imposed, sod if nc- 
oemry dispensed with, by a supronie and infulliblo l*ope, who is ac- 
knowledged IKS tlie direct vic(»geri‘nt and reprosentativc of heaven. 
But in the Church of Kiigloml, whoi-e noliody cUiinis this Biigust 
authority, wliere vows art* arbitrarily made and inipohcd by private 
individuals, and nobody is vci*o::nizod ua having tlio viirht of dis- 
pensing with them, the HYsU in is both inconsistent and doubly dan- 
gerono. Now, writh tho subslratum of this argument, so to .say, 
wo quite agn'e, os we will explain diix'ctly j but the particular 
form of expreasin" it bclray.s tho profonnd»‘st ignoranci* ot tin? rudi- 
ments of Cihurch history, Them is BO little onimevinn in theory 
or in fact bciw'cen the momii^tic system and llie special claiuiB of 
the Papacy, iJiat it livst originated, and still .survives in full force, 
where those claims Jmvc inwcr lH*cn ncknoxvlo«lgod. AVe art^ not 
now alluding to tho wi‘U-know'n prcvaleiicn of ilie iu«n*isiic life 
amolig the Buddlii.<its routm*ies before tho Christian ern, and 
afterwards in the .Jewish sect of Thcnipeut.T, bnt toils origin and 
growth in the ("’hristinn (Church. It sprung up, not in tho Western, 
but the Fuslern Church ; Paul tlio Hermit .and St. .\ntIiony wciv. 
its ftrat heroes, and F.gypt its birthplace. Not till .a good century 
later^ but still long h(‘lbrt5 the Pope dresmt of claiming to bo 
occepjbed as the «»ne supreme bishmi and vicegerent of Christ 
— Omgoiy 1., tln‘« biotzmpher uf St. Ijeuodict, iiiniihematiiod .such 
m^texisiona two centuries laU-r — was it lirst iiuportcil into the 
WoiBtem Church by Si. Athanarius. Lnadiug chiirclnuen of tho 
iiy, like St. Ambrose, St. Augnstiiio, and St. .lorome, lent their 
higo authority to the ‘•ncouiMg<*nicnt of the new. rule of life, 
though not without nddiug emphatic w’nrninga agaiu>^t itH at- 
tendant dangers and nbusi's; and, early in tl»e fifth century, 
Craudan, who wrote twelve books on tlie monastic iuslitutt^, in- 
troduced it into France. Towards tho end of that century was 
bom St. Benedirt, who is usnally accounted the father of AVo.slem 
monaatiinuu, and who organized and propagated the system in 
Italy, and imptised atrict vows on his monks. To this day. wo 
need hardly »ay, tho vast extent of the FABtorn Church, hotn in 
Oteuce and* BuHsia, ia thickly covend with monosterioB and conventa j 
and oven ui the Latin Church., if no are iKd inisliftken, tho inter- 
vention of the. is only on comynimtivoly rare occasions brought 

into piay« >1011110 and nuns are ordinarily subject to their own 


xe\4*d in 1 bo homely proverb 1 bat chiMrfcu bhuuld not play with 
edged tools, 


LTVr. IN (WldrOfiNT.V. 

f'tHtF cu'ilizntion Which .»9rrn(ij» it'jclf wi stwurd and Kunthward 
•J- in North America is iiiiicliukinto btuburiHui. Account havo 
jiHt arrived uf a fatul duel at N»'vv Orleniis, aud un eM»vvitjii.*gfl of 
tlio procci'iliii^ih VfrtnairliH, wiih proud ct»ntempt, that iu America, 
when men quarrel, they sliuut (um luiother lo dealh with ririeB. and 
arc not conlcmt to Hcrateli with small .swords until a. little blood 
lluxvs, as is tho custom in France. Tho monuerK of CJalifornia havo 
iilreudy Buffered mitigation, and the completion of the I V.d lie Ifail- 
wiiy will mpully asHimiUito its ru'uiI aspect to that uf iJie old 
States of the A tiant ie .soaboard. But a lew yofirs ago noldo savages, 
Ixith white and red, ]>crv.vde(l the ooUiitry between the Bocky 
MounUiim aud tho i’acitic Oeeaii, ami the condition of tho 
DinJo comnninitioB of miners and uf tin* tril)e.s of Jjidiiin.s w*aa 

S much as is described in a ixicent ]iublicjitiou by Mr. .loarpiin 
called Ltfc (mimufst tht* Modova ( Ikmtlevj. 1 )iac.ov<«iL‘.K of gt>ld 
caused camps to be estiiblished. tinmo was Skilled or Hc.arcd away, 
and lish lurfcOuk the pulluted rivers. Tho Indians had to cho.3aor 
Ijolween llie chance uf death by violence and iho ciTtiiiiity 
of death by starvation. “ They wore not. at war witJi tho whites, 
nor were they parlieuliirly at peace.” The best men aiiiuiig tho 
miners htrove to protect the, Indians nroinid their cranps, but they 
could not runlrol Iht'ir comriwies. These camps might contain 
Bcvoral thexusand men aud not a single woman. Such a oaiup waa 
•‘ll snvap’o Eden, with manv Adams walking up and down, and 
plucking of every tre,o, notbing forbidden hero ; for here, so .fiir 
as it would seem, are neitiier laws of Ood or man.” Tbero was & 
town called The Forks, at the junction of three suiall streoma. 
This town had tw'o bulchom’ shops, and each of tho rival 
hou.sc& sent up and down the streams two mules each clay 
Indt'u with meat. They left so mueh nt each olaim aa desired^ 
weighed it out themselves, kepi the accounts themsulvos ; and yet 
never was tho bntchor Jcnowii to betray his tTu.>9i. Tho principal 
saloon of Tho Foricawes the Howlin’ AVilderaesa, an imineiise pine-- 
log cabin with earth fitKir and enomious iireplacc. All the 
important ilghts took place heiv, and if you wanted h) be well up 
in the nows, or to sec the yatmday evening entertaimnent, yau 
had to have some regard for the Howlin’ Wilderntsss. The tiro- 
prietors, who stood behind the bar, had bags of sand laid up* in a 
Dullet-probf wall inftide tho counter, between them and 
the crowd, so that when the shooting set in, and ^men threw 
themsudvea on the floor, fled through tho door, or harricadsid 
their breasts with monte*Hs.bles and wooden benches, they had 
only to drop down behind the bags of sand, and lie 'there, 
pistols in hand, till tbe'ulfoir was over. These men were wisely 
silent and impartuil iir^all misunderstraidings that atose. T9iay 
always seemed to tiy to quell a tronbloand prevent a %hi,> and 
perhaps they did so. When the buttles were over, they ' wmw ^ 
flfbt to take*ttp the wounded, and do what they oouadfer thedyiiig 
and the dead. Thera was a great puncheon, hewn'flwm sugar- 
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had once been « monte-table back on the outside by 
ttiemumney. mkay bodies had been laid out in the course of a 
year to stiim on thn board* Nothing draws like a bar-room %ht 
m Oaponua. I have known mluerB, standing on thw good 
reeisted the temptwtioiiB- of hurdy-gardy housesi 
bnl^tightB, and bull and bear enctniiitem, who always wrote home 
on bundays, road old lottwe, and said the Lord’s rrayov ; but 1 
never yet knew one who could ludp going to see the man or 
the scene of the six-shooter war-cht^o whenever the shots wore 
heard” 

Mr. Miller wo&sses to have lived among the Modocs, and lias 
certmnly stuped society* in the mines. The respect — slight 
periiapBi hub evident'— which the miner pays to Sunday is 
univerMil 1x>th in Uiilitiirnia and Australia. It is almost all the 
visible religion that is found at early wdUementa. The race for 
gold loaves all churches behind ; but missionaries of the more active 
sects soon appear upon tlie scene. But at The Forks, in that dreary 
winter, there wore neither women nor ministers to mitigate the 
hardness of the miners. There was a tall man, a sort of halfsports-> 
man niid half minor, who had a cabin close to towTi, and who seemed 
to take a special interest iu these batllea. Tie was known as 

Long Pun,” always canied a pistol, and took a pride in getting 
into trouble. A gaiuhlor called, from his grand look and manner, 

Tho Prince,” wtmicd liini that lie would «li»i with his kiota on. 

Now, see if you don’t ; if you keep on slinging your six-shootor 
round looao in this sort of way, vou will go up tho flume us slick 
ns a salmon — die with your boots on hdoro you know it.” 
.0^ smiled blandly as lie Uipjunl his ivory pistol-butt, and 
fcaid, *‘Bet you cigars J diui t! 'NVIioncver my man comes 
to the centre, I will cvdl him, .h‘o if T don't, and get away wit li 
it too.” The nietaphtir hciv used by Pan is taken from the 
gauio of poker, in whicli luineis delight to get rid of their gold. 
♦Soon after tJiifi con versMtioii pistol shot>. were heard at theUowlin* 
Wilderness, and Prince rushing lliithcr loanuxl that “it was Long 
Pun.” As ufritMul and neighhoiir of iJic wounded man, niom was 
made for him at tho monle-tahlo, and Pan whispered to. him a 
request to take oil his hoots. Tlie Prince hastened to comply, 
and again Pan whispei'e4l to him, ^‘.Prince, Prince, old lx»y, P\e 
won the cigars 1 Ive won *i‘m, hy ihe holy poker.” .^Vud so ho 
died. Many stories iiimilar to this aro told, and it has ho^ufst^oii 
ill oilier count rio3 bo.'‘idos California that llio hahitual current of 
(liougliL can htirdly ho turned hy the cl<i«o npproiu'h of death. 
'J'hero is a remarkaulc account iu ihi.s hook of tho hanging of tw'o 
gold rohhors, English and iScjott, hy a Vigilance Committee. They 
worogiventen minutes to prepare lor death. Atthuendoflliattimo 
the only ropo the Vigikuits had was llu’own oviT a heiiiii, and they 
approu(dio<l Scott, wlio was on his knees. “ jSo, no,” cried J:!ngUsh, 
“ bang ino first and k't him pray.” They left Scott, iasteued tho 
rope round tho nock of English, and mounted him on a keg. Then 
ICnglifth turned to Scott, and said, “ Srottie, pray for mo a little, 
can’t you ? PamnM if I rau pray 1 ” 'fheu lie laughed a low 
«tro.ngo chuckle, and they kicked away the lieg. Sc(»tt pleadi^l hard 
for life, but liuding the Vigilauli. ine.xoniblo, he took ufl'his ntH!k- 
tie, strung his linger rings on it, and, saying “Send thesti to my 
wife,” submitted to his late. 


When the winter was past and the tracha were ojieujciviluatiou 
presented itself at Tho I'oiks in Ibo shapo of a small judge in a big 
“ etove-piiju ” hat. ^Miners will allow nobtaly to wear a heuy4ir 
hat or to tje railed hy his right niuue. But a big man took tlic 
little judge under his pi’otoction, sji ying, “ It’s all right, hoys. J lo 
shall wear a hat as tall as Shasta if he likes, and lot mo s<‘t eyes on 
the shyster that interferes. It’s a p<ior camp that can't all’ord one 
gentleman anyhow.” Tho big man proctHidod further to explain that 
lie was ready ** to cluiw up and spit out ” the tirst man vvh<> raised a 
voice against the judge and his Umver hat. It wua siigge.^te<l 
that, us they have got a judge, they may as well put him to vvork, 
60 ho apnears as prosecutor of a iiiim, called from bis likcnos.4 to 
one of tuo suits at cards “ »Spades,” who Lad uudoubtevUy mur- 
dered two or three Indian children during the winter. b]:iades is 
pul upon hia triuL lie seats himsolf upon a three-legged sttxd 
nefore tho judge, remarking, “ Ef I aiut vmt o’ this by dark, I’ll 
8UA somebody’s luocassinH, see if 1 don’t.” .\ti cyowitucaa of the 
murder appears, but on tho other hand a witness stales that at the 
oxoct time named ho was playing poker at two bits a corner with 
Spades in the Uowliu’ Wilderness. Hereupon the prisoner was 
ac^iiitcd. Tho court being new to its busmess oinitted a few 
trifling observances, one of which was sw wiring the wilnesjK'S. 
But probably that would not have made any difference. TJie court 
adjourned after tho acrpiittal, and practice at juiollicr bar pr<K'Oi*dcd 
with conspicuous suceViSH. Tho next incident wna a quarrel between 
tho judge and the doctor, both of whom being vegarderl as the 
^turol eneinieB of the settlers, the allair was viewed hy Tho 
Forks with equanimity. A big minor oxprehbcd public soulimcnt 
by Mvingi 

Fight clog and Gght T»ar, 

Thar's no dog of mine ihur. 

wid the doctor did not light. Both tW 
juajM ana Spades were soon, afterwards murdered by slabbing, and 
the aoch)i inciured suspicion. Just at Ibis time the. Priivce and 
the author ai^ t^ir fhiuUy, consisting of wi Indian bov and gM, 
Forks, and they took the doctor with theiiL imme- 
y *awt^ ixMxtwti m officer with n wamurt iirrivM to 
jUTCKtthe dMtoi^ BnaM.ex^m chuM iWows iin. the altipw of 
ghMtH. The p^y, gwM by Indian bw> doj^ tlia-officei 
and wcaMM until mght^, when th^ ate detected by l^dlbw 
a fire. ^Handa up, gentleoMl hauda «pl I)«rt tnjnlde youii 


sebNs to move f Theiiie,. thai will dh t You ari tho owi’wwaaifc. 
Piis in your ohseka.” iliie emession' “ pass m yomt chedfet ^ ii 
cointnoQraiiioiig die minera. Beth parties oiieKm hic Ihe 
and, as might be expoeted, tlie ofBcor and hk 
eome by tlm brilliant strat^ of the Prince aad the Itidhia 
They incantiously lie down by the fire with their three beads eloao 
together, so that the Prince can cover them nil with e biff doalde- 
barridled gtm. “ It's your pot, Piinco, take it down* You hold, 
the papers. Called us on a dead hand, you did.” These words 
indicate surrender. The ofHoerB ore vlisniiHsed, much to tho dit^ 
ap^hitmeui of the Indian boy, who was prepared to scalp them. 

Mount Sluista is about three hundrad miles north of Btm Frao- 
cisco, end about one hundred miles c.iRt of the Pacliio Ocean. It 
is commonly spoken of as part of tho Miicrra Nevada^ but it 
stands apart Him a great tow er, of which the couneeliiigwall hosi 
boon debtroyod. To Ihe ca.'^t of Sha-^la lie arid, Kago-brush 
To the south, at tho distance of a hiuidrcd miles, lies tlur 
HaersmeDto Valley. “Silver riv^'m run licre, the .sweetest 
iu tho world. They wind and wind ajuong tho rocks and mosey 
roots, with (^alifomiau lilies, and ihe yew with scarlet berries 
dipping in tho water, and trout i filing in tho eddies hy thC' 
busketiiil.” There is much in this book lo sup^sirt the rtwjoived 
idea tluit tho cliniato and scenery of (kilifornia are niufing the finest 
in the w'orld. The rivf'rs have now Is’oti polluted }»y iniuers’ rofupo 
exactly as our own rivers ore at home. It is etartling, and not# 
altogether .stitis&ctory, to observe how rapidly new disiricta am 
assimilated to the older American cirilizaiion as the stream of 
emigration Hows mom copiously towards thf^ West. American 
writers sometimes complain that their country’s growth excites 
otily feeble aduilratiou iu England. Bni we have acqaircfd the 
haljiit of n^ganlmg tho gniwth of popiiktlitui on two sidesv AVhen 
we hear that the ii^ibitants of a town munber close upon 
half ti million wo do not fall into unlsnmded rapture, 
Ix^cause we painfully romomljer the qucj^tions of education, 
drainage, ana Louse nceomiuodation \Yaii.'li thus foive theior 
bch-cs upon our l^arliameiit. The qinsstions which ariKO 
in a newly civilizwl coimtry lil;f‘ Califoi-nia are dilfiRnmt., 
hut equally important. Tho laiok 1mm which wo have derived 
the material of tine article w'os written for the purpose of dificussing 
that most jiKiiuful of nil questions. t.l»‘ Ikto of ihe luilive race.s 
I whom the iiunngrftutH liave diapfist^ef^w d. M\u’h powevof imngina- 
j lion has been employed to excite s>mp.*itliy for tho Modocs, hut 
their story, however pitiable, does r.ot dillVr (Voin that «tf ’many 
olhor lribe.<!t. If an aifecting narrati \ i' could have availed anything, 
the Lant of tktf Mvhkvm would liave amvited a proc-iMS of cxtioction 
which has now reached from the valley of the lludsou to that of 
the 8arramento. AVo hope to ix*iiirn on auorhi*.r occAO’ion to th© 
distinctly Indiiiii portion of this hofk. It i^ in subetanco u dis- 
cowso on llio text supplied by a Alodoc chief. “ Jt ia die il' we go, 
and die if we stay. vVo will die v\ hero t»ur fathew died.*' 


TIIK DUKE OK ST. AIJIANS AX1> TlfK QUEE.V. 

I T would be ridiculiuis to waste' words cf juipcr on tho l^^lko of 
St. AJharm Ixtjuiso he made a silly Jilt ft* .s|eerh about the 

t ioliiicol syjupatliies of tlie t^iieeu at a i^ihta'al niectiug at Notting- 
lum, and lieciiuse lo* defended his conduct by making imother 
silly little speech in tho/ 1.1 tmw', td' i.ord.®. in prtipoeing tho 
health of IJer Majesty, the Duke said to llic Nottingham LilK?rals; 
— “ J may remind you that her earliest on Uovtsrii- 

roent were guided oy the great LilH-Uiil leader of the day, ixmi 
Melbourne, and ehe if. supposed never to have foi'gt^itcn thepriii- 
ciph a and party of her teacher.” Eoiuing frtau un oUicor f»f ilcr 
Majesty s llonstboUl, such a Bpcech was, of coune, au aatoaiteh- 
ing pitxe of folly, to be excused only on the ]»lea that the Duke is 
young and inexpericiieed, Bui he might eaailv have impaired 
tho uuBchief ho liad donu if, wbon the Duke of iliclnnoncl asked 
for fui explanation, lie had frankly <‘onfc.^s(id that he had made 
a xnistalvc, and had promised not to do it again. Instead of this, 
lie made matters vvtnvo hy ii starliiiig imperii uenc'e. f'iting the 
I emiucui authority of Muunder'^ Trcai^nrif to show liiat JiOrd 
I Meibonrno hud really nmdo tho Qihtji a liilxoal, bo xxumdly called 
tho Jluiiie of Kiciimoad a fool. 8uch ii reply might seem a little 
coarse if it weio to cimitt from a cabman tighiiug with hi» faro 
about a question of ovevchaj^^e; and, coming from a peer who is at 
oucti a liuko and a member of Her .Majcsiv's Tioiif'enold, it is one 
of tho most Hirprising fpeediea over Ju*ard in the IIou'h^ 4»f J<ords. 
If a bi^hl'.p wci-o to let oil' a volley of ex pie lives, me moinory of 
such .nn cxhibilion might live longaiicr Lis t^auctitlerl eloquence 
had btjon fuigolteu; and, for the iii.e rca.‘Oii, the Duke of 8l, 
Albans may hope to lind a permanent place mnong the curiosities 
of putriciun vulgarity. 

j db'imvvbilo iiiis unconventional yonufr nobleman hx<» revived 
a curious and delicuh- question 4>f roij.'Jlilutlouid elhic.'^. It is 
AupH'ilnous lo say that Her Majesty is not o];en to the ch irgtf i>f 
Ixnng a political partisHU, and that i;<» JCuglifili s-over<'i;:n Ja»9 o\or 
been so impenfonal iu I he best wurv <d' tho word. W hr.t Ja-rowti 
politicivl empathies are it would be iiu]*eitii.'enMo iivj[Uti'e> and 
ller 3Jajesty Iwa ceilainly given no one .i rigJu to nivUo them 
a subject ol‘ fijaujulatiim. It is tjuoiqrh to know that Lihci^iis and 
Oousen'ativcs iind her equally mdy' to give cllcrt lo ih»J will of 
tho nation. But Auoh decorona roticenco with raq»t?ct to tJie poli- 
tical omnioxxa or personei wishM ot tho sovereign is a thing, of 
yeateruay. It had no exiateuco in tho alurmier days of English 
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p0litic0, and it did not liecume an Reacted principle until the 
premnt reign. Nor indeed coulil it have become a commonplace 
of diacuaaion until all the fiercest strifes of Eng'lish public life had 
b^n burned out, and until Iho bnlauce of i)ower had inclined from 
the Crown and the aristocracy to tho body of the i)Oopie. Charles I. 
could banlly have boon a constitutional soverei^m in the modem sense 
of the tomi, when the nation was divided into Uvo great parties 
which diObrod about fuiuliimcuital questions of reli;rion and politics, 
when neither would accept a compromise, when each was ready in 
the last resort to draw the stx'ord, when the fate of the (Church and 
the Throne seemed to df»pcnd on the wue of the smiggle, w'heii 
the King himself was pa^-siuimtoly devoted to one of the two sides, 
and when his party ceaselessly urged liini to make ii«e of his pi*e- 
rogativf*. Like conditions existed in a loss degree during succeeding 
reigns, and no parly scriijdtMl to iiuike u.'^e of iho King’s syui]>athies 
to gain its own <}nds. Thei-e whs no doubt a growing im- 
]utticnco of Iho power which was exei*(:iw*.d by tho Court, 
and veiy open protests were made in I’arliament agiiinst 
its iulrigues. But the (.kmvt had ulwuys a stout body of defen- 
ders amoug ibo partisans with wliom it worked, and its v«tv 
assailants were apt iu their turn to iirnko use of its insidious 
power. Nor did any one dream of atlbcling not to know' the 
political opinions of the smi^veigu. I'he country perfectly xvoJl 
Inmw %vhat Ministers Ceorge I. and Cem’go II. disliKed. It is a 
favourito theory 1 1ml tho despotic instincts of (leorgo III. weiv 
ifostered by the (icrmaii teaching of his iimther and iho Scotch 
teaching of Lord Bute ; uml so they d«»iibllees were. But such a 
man in such a time would have fornit‘d strong opinions and w«uild 
have tried to govern as well us rrign, e\en if ho had nt‘ver received 
a lesson chniged wdth the flesi'olic maxims of iht} small Germuu 
C^ouils or of a cnnntrv wliiofi, like ScoIIhiuI, had liitluirto hecn 
ruled by a turbulent uristtH'rucy. Tor he found groat power lying 
ready to his hand, and a ciowtl of the m<jst exalted iiioii in Kiigland 
eager to Bay that he ought to use it in order to defend the Kinpire, 
tho Chuix'h, and the Tliruiie. k^uch was tin* cotinBel of the greatest 
laxvver then living, Jjord Mjinslield. During one of the most 
critical battles between the (\uiit uiul the AVhigs, liord Monslield 
told nc(»rge III. that, in his opinion, the King should generally 
ab.stain from taking Jiiiv part in political discussion; but tbnt,\vhcn 
the. lawful rights of thet’rown or of rarliumentwere to be asserted, | 
it was fit and becoming that be should make known his opinions. 
Such advice would cover uny act of kingly auiliority ; since it would 
1x1 easy to show that tlm rights of the Crown, or the rights of 
I’arliament, luxj imiierilled in (‘very great politiivd light. What 
could have Ihhjd a cleaKu* invu.wion of the rights .*r l1u» (’I'oxvn than 
n demand that tho rebel .States of America slum!. I bo allowed to 
throw oir Ihoir allegiance to their lawful sover»*lnii, coiisiitute 
tbeiueelvea an indepeiident Bepublic, and tlius jibridgc the terri- 
torica of England P I low could tho King, ns the represen tat ivo 
oftt regal caste, and the head of tho (Ihurch of England, make 
poaco with that Bepublic of Branco wdiich wns built on reglchh?, 
which aspiitHi to 0 '\'crthr<jw all kings, and to .sj)rend the glml 
tidings of Atheism through the whole (xirlh P Or liow could the 
King play bo fast and loose with the riglits xvhicli belonged to the 
(.’rowu <w to free (he Oulhnlics from thos(* penal disabilities xvhich 
had liecsn iiiiposKMl for the prc.‘jcrvntion of the Ibdtchtjmt rt ligion 
from the craft of Popery P 

If (leorgo III. had b(?en a man of bro.id mind, or of sc»*p- 
tical instincts, ho might no doubt liuvo brushed aside such 
dilKcultiesi; but, K-ing wbnt bo was, bo could not, and he 
was jmabed forward into despotic ways by tho xvliole strength 
of tlio Tory party. TIkj Whigs wore of course enrage.d 
that tho King should threaten to visit with hia lasting di.'*- 
pleasure all wno should disobey Ins will ; th.it he. should (‘auso 
Colonel Btirrd and (leneral Conway to be removed fri>m their 
military commands for voting Hgainst the Court; thiit Lord 
Temple should have been ordered to show tho iVs'i-s a private protest 
of the King against Eox s Isast India Bill, and an intimation that 
Ilia Majesty would regard tlioso who should vote fur it as hia 
poTAonal enemies. Tho temper of the AVhiga was vividly reyeahMl 
by DuuniiigH famous motion '• that the influence of the Crown has 
incroasod, is increasing, and ought to be diminished ” ; and by the 
atill fiwcer motion of Baker that such proceedings ns those of 
liord T(jmplo were a high crime and misdemeanour, derogatory to 
tho diguily of the* (h-own, and dangerous to tho liberties of l^ar- 
liaiueut. The finding of tlu) House was shown by the fact Ibat 
both motions w»‘re earrii'd. But tlierc is no reason to euppose that 
the country was equally indignant, for Pitt was able to take oflice 
ia tho face of iho majuiily which had thus ccnsiu’ed the lung ; and, 
although h(’i was a mevi }outh, and Imd not a single iimt-rafe 
debater on his side, ho soon bmiino ono of the mo.st powerful 
Miniators that Kngliind had ever seen. He could not have gained 
such a place if a umjority of the ruling cla.ssrs luid iiol Ikm'u indilferent 
to Iho intrigues of tlu* (hown, or glad that the King had used his 
influence to dotV^it the \Vldgs. 'When Fox was tho guiding spirit 
of the Govjumnieut, the Tovivs published n caricature in wluch tho 
King was pictured as in gaol ; and the loyally of tho F.nglish people, 
therocan be no doubt, was ^ll(K•lo‘d by the thought that the XVhi^s 
were making their senercign a moral prisoner. George HI. could 
TK^t have incessantly inlerfcn d with the Government imless ho had 
been BUpported by a inajorit y » >1' l h* )se who held political power. N(»r 
arotho \Vbig9 themselves trw iVum tho suspicion that they hated 
not so muchhis interference as his opinions, and that they would have 
willingly availed themseh'es of any courtly intrigues which would 
have enforced the principles of tho glorious L’ovolution of i688. Fox 
did not conceal his Wiof that the Prince of AV ales would instantly turn 


out the Tories end put in the Wh^ on bocoming Begenty not did 
he see anything uncoostituiloual in such on exerofe^f tovmigii 
power. Fox eagerly urged also that the Prinoe should be armeS 
as Regent with the iifll powers of a King, and it needs a great 
stretch of credulity to believe that tho Whig lea^ woiild have 
employed his powers of rebuke if the Prince had, in the heat of 
party ‘warfare, done unto the Tories as his fetber had done unto 
the Whigs. At least the lessons of his early fliends 
failed to ti^h George IV. that the duty of an English King was to 
do iiolbiug but assent to tho wishes of his Ministers, for he inter- 
fered much with their policy, and, if he had not we^ened bis will 
bv habitual diKsipatiou, he would have interfered more. Nor hod 
Willmm IV. altogether learned that his duty was to express no 
opinion about public m-ents, but merely to obey the prompting of the 
] louse of (Commons, and to sign formal papers. It was not^till 
the prcs(mt reipm that the Sovenugn bi^came impersonal in poliricat 
striles, and showed no favour to any political pai*ty. 

OiK* of the reiiBons why tluj Grown has thus surrendered wliat the- 
French would call its power of initiative, lies no doubt in the over- 
\v helming authority w'hich has gi'adually been a(;quired by Par- 
liament. It has obtained so direct and so unchallenged a control 
over all iho departtnents of Sialo and over the Ministry that, 
when it speak.s by the voi(!o of largo majorities, it can vulnally 
do xvhiit it lik(\‘?. But there is another reason why it is now 
easy for tlie fc3uvere.ign to hold al(M)f from pai'ty politics. Tho 
pri.^cnt loign ha.s been ono of tho quieli.'St in the whole histoiy 
uf Enghind. Tho only corilosta which liavo stirred up real 
anger of the old kind huvo been the fight against tho Com Lawa 
and the battle for tho disestablishment of the Irish Chui'cli. Even 
tliut anirci* would have seeiued tjime to men who had taken part iu 
the th ree roiit(*.als which disturbed the reign of George 111. ; lUid in 
titlun* rc'^jiocls the present reign has been a time of aunost parochial 
calm. Jleijcii (here has been no strong temptation to drag tho- 
hnvi*reigr( into the arena of the combats which the parties wage 
xvith each ollu'r; and both Oonservatives and LiKirals ha\e founcl 
it easy to agree that no riif(*rences should ever be made to the 
political opinions of the Queen, that she should bi» assumed to have 
no politicsd opinions of any kiml, and that she should be treated as 
a divinity sot over both factions, unmoved by Llu! iiassionsof either, 
and ready to do the will of the nation. 1 low admirably Her Majesty 
lias done her part in ihese doliento relations it is inaidless to say. 
It is usually aKSunied that the Grown and thcj Honso of (Commons 
have at List found out their true plai.*e3, that tho present arriinge- 
meiit will bo histing, and that tlmro can never b" a repetitiemof the 
bitter and dangerous struggl«»s In'twcon the King anil tho WJiig or 
tln^ Tory parly. It mu>*t Ix^ remembered, how^ever, that no positive 
law pi*e\ out.H the Sovereifin from inlerft*ring with ])olitical uHiiira in a 
huiidred subtle ways; nor is such conduct forbidden by any pre- 
cedents of long standing. It is said, iuili'cd, to lx?, prohibited by thd 
spirit of tho Constitution ; hut tlio spirit of the. (.’orustitutiou means 
the temper uf the public mind fur tlu4 time being, and that 
temper might change. AVe can easily imagine how tho change 
might romo niKait. Some blazing principles ” of the old 
kind might till tho country with violent passions, and make both 
parties disdain compromi.ses. At such a time one incautious 
word from the Sovi'veign might cause liiui to bo hailed as a 
p.nrtisan ; for an excited faction w’oiiJd not scruple to use tho 
mtlueiice uf tlio (h’owii if it fanckal that it could thus gain 
its own emls, or if it btdieved that it could win in no 
otiicr w'jiy. It. may be said, no doubt, that tho Tfousc of Oummona 
has becomii so strong os to Ixi a]>lo to deJy the Court; but 
wo are nssumiug a ciiao in which the Commons would bo so 
diviilod as to give? the (’oiirt a powerful minority, which might any 
day becomy a majority. We are also assuming tbo constituencies to 
lx* so divided and so excited that one party w'ould welcome any 
allir.iice w'hicli would give it victory. In such a C 4 i 8 e we might 
again haie a party of “ the King’s Fnernks.” AVo might also have 
frequent, dibsoluliuns at the bidding of tho Court. A\^o viight find 
Alinihters kept in olliec in spite of protests from tho Lower 
lJou.*«(*. And all this w'ould bo deiiuided on tho ground that 
th(} Court was only expressing its opinion at tho bidding of a 
lai-go body of tho people, and was compelled to act ns a combatant. 
It is necessary to bear iu mind that tho constitutional rule that the 
Sinereign is politically impersonal is the product of a quiet time, 
and that its Bcnipulous observance depends in a great moasuie on 
llio personal chartictor of tho ruler. And this makes it the more 
imporUiJit that such indiscretions as that of the Duke of St. 
Albans should bo sharply checked. 


THE GOOD TEMPLARS. 

W IIAT is a Good Templar P There is a class of men, in many 
ways deserving, who dwell in the Te4nple and occupy them- 
selvos'l wkh tho atudv and practice uf tho common law. This 
class is eonjctiiuos called Templars, but wo doubt whetlicr they 
could be considered “good” in the speciol sense qf cifltivating 
philanthropy and abstaining from intoxiaiting drinks. The oxdei 
of Good iWiplars seoins to he an American variety of teetotalers 
They liavo an orguni/ation similar to tho Freemasons ; they weoi 
collars and badges of gorgeous colours ; they place capital letten 
Ixd'ore or after tlieir names ; and they iu lodges and transact 
business which they appear to think important. Questions ot 
iutciiial discipliue are cuseussed at these lodges, and the decisions 
given arc rt'corded and published in a digest of which a copy ii 
now before us. 
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Tha paaiiion wjiieh the raembere of this and other institutions of 
popular origin discover for distinctions and decorations is remark* 
abb. The colours and paitems of- badgesi and the right to wear 
them, are discussed with the minute care of a master of ceremonies 
at Versailles under King Louis XVI. In doiinneo at once of de- 
mocracy and grammar, Simeon B. Ohase, r.RW.O.T. of Great 
y Bond Village, Pa., promulgates the rule that idl lodges must have 
I some kind of regalia ; a simplo rosette is not a regalia.*’ Another 
rule is that a scarf is not a regalia.” This word ** regslia ” forms 
a title in the Digest under which the above rules, derived from 
actual decisions of Good Templars’ Lodges, are arranged. Another 
rule is “ Oflicers of Degree Temples may w(»r stars upon their regalia; 
itisnotnocossary.” All these decisions wero given by Aniencan 
lodges, and, to judge from this publication, Miwsachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Pennsylvania must ho pervaded by a mania for decorations. 
One touch of nature makes too whole world kin, that all desire 
stars end garters, or wmie equivalent. The love of ceremony is as 
general as that of omaiuimt, and perhaps wo cannot heth^r gauge 
the opportunity of tho Roman Catholic Church in the TJnittid 
States than by observing that that Church olVers tlie readiest moans 
of gratifying wliat this hook shows to ho the dtvsiro of a numerous 
class of citizens. \Vlien it epmes to gorgeous ritual, that Ohiin*h 
is hard to heat, and thosti Templars are avowedly Christians, 
although they prohahly consider themselves to he far ns tho 
poles asunder from Iho Roman Oatluilics in doctrine. Perhaps 
they are, and perhaps also this docs not greatly niattor ; for the 
Romish Church knows widl how to make cenmiony prominent, and 
to throw dogma into iho background. Th«*TO is, however, 
one broad and probably iri’cconcimblo difforeiice between the 
Temple and tho Church of Jiome ; tlic Teiuplara are their owm 
priests, and they w'oiild ht) very uuliktdy to nmnquish tho priestly 
oflice to a select cla.ss. Tlaring made themselves priests, it might 
have been expected that they would proce< 5 d to construct a reli- 
gion ; but they take tbeir stand upon the Bihle, although they 
seem to adopt little of ordinary Christian do<*ti*ine. A rtqiortcd 
r 4 iso decides tliat a member cannot bt» guilty of contempt for re- 
fusing to appear bofoi-o a (Joniuiittee of Trial on tho Sabbath Day, 

for that involves a question of conscience.” Thus tho Society 
seems to recognize the rule of iuierriipting ordinary biisine.'^s on the 
Sabbath as obligatory on some of its members. The Society dis- 
approves, but does not appear absolutely to prohibit, tolmcco, A 
msolvition of tho Grand Lodge of Canada rocito.s that the iiso of 
tobacco, Hot only indirectly, but in many case.M directly, leads 
members of the ordtjr to patronize bars and other places 
whei-o intoxicating liquors are kept, and, Ldiovung tho use 
of tobacco t<) bti an injurious and liltliy habit, therefore we 
would again urge on all niembere to discountenance its 
use in all forias and on all ocoiisious.” The same Grand 
Jjodg<) of Canada decided that a ^‘P.W.C.T.” appointed 
during the lirst quarters e.vistence of a lodge is nut enlitled to the 
honours. It seems good lav/ as well as sound common sen hi to 
say that a mnnibcu cannot be a Past Worthy who has not been 
a worthy Chief.” 

Tho Society has bi^m much exorcised upon tho cider ques- 
tion,” and a writer of authority is quoted in this volume ua 
huviug solved iliis question on principles wliich ought to bo 
generally recognized, but which “prejudice, early habits, and 
want of philosophical thought” have failed to accept. 'Fliia writer 
tuM^ms to admit tliat it is doubtful whether cider ought to he 
classed among alcoholic or mtoxicaiiug drinks. Ifo probably had 
in view tliat cider i.s the common drink of working people in 
largo districts of America, as it is in the West of England. He 
could not mean to say that it is impossible to get drunk on cider ; 
but he may have observed that the quantity necessary for that 
purpose is so large that the stomacli is liable to be overcome 
^foro the head. A Ay way he treats the intoxicating quality as 
doubtful, and he solves tho question of using it by I'oference 
to a familiar text. Ifo thinks that cider “may make our 
brother to offend** — that is, although wemay bo euro that it will 
not make us drunk, wo arc not sure that it will not moke some- 
body else drunk, and therefore we should abstain from it. The 
view of the quality of cider which this possage admits to bo 
tenable accounts for the &ct which our oivn agitators forget, that 
in some parts of America where a prohibitory law exists, cider is 
excepted from its operation. By parity of reason, table-beer ought 
to be excepted, and we believe there are places where lamir-beer is 
under the same rule as dder. This b^k speaks of “ domestic 
boor ” as unfermonted, and not liable to ferment, and thereforo a 
lawhil beverage for Good Templars ; and it also speaks of other 
drink which is “ liable to fennent,” and unlawfril bemuse it is 
imposriblo to tell when this drink may have so far fermented as to 
contain alcohol. 

The decisions upon the lawfulness or otherwise of particular 
dri^ form a largo and important portion of this Digest, It 
}® “-wwl to drink even wine when pres(!ribed os a medicine 
temperate physician.” Many cases tnm upon 
tlm deflni^on o{ a homjide patient It la not enough to feel what 
elderly empbyed in washing and cleaning call a sinkingness, 
rhe^Dit of r^mri^ bitters to give appetite ra»i 8 t be overcome, 
for ^tters contam lUcohol. Wo Iwid thought that lager-hecr was 
m^e sonie doubtful class oa cider, but we find it clearly pro- 
hibited. So also IS gmger wine and “rhubarb, commonly called 
pie-p^t wme. A re^nt of O.W.O.T. Giles (Wis.) (ieclwes 
th^ ‘ patent lemonade (if i know what it is) is not liquor, and not 
intoxioatmg.” Ano^or resmpt aUows “ root beer,” which is not 
intoxicating^ and will not become so by keeping, to be diwk by 


members. But still this “root beer " may be an 6# 

bling to weak brethren who may not be oarefhlte 
tween what is and what is not intoxicat^* We oo ndt andur 
what “root beer” Is, bat we cdiould conjecture that onw • vwf 
weak brother could get drunk on it. Nevertheless St Paw* WOW ’ 
should be borne in mind, for the causes of intoxioftten are 
varioiui, and even salmon has been known to range 
Another rescript declares that “ to drink cider as an article of 
is unlawful, for “ in such case it becomes d beverage.” Yet ail these 
decisions still seem to leave tho question doubtfuL We And a 
list of “questions for discussion in lodges” apparwtly inte nded 
for people who like to argue for the sake of nearing thdr own 
voices ; and among these questions wo find this — “ Is sweet elder 
intoxicating P ” A method might be adopted for settling thia 
questiou which would ho much more satisfactory than any number 
of speeches. 

Frouroasons are favourably known in England for their willing* 
ness to get up balls, but we remt to And that the goodness of 
tho Templars is incompatible wini such frivolity as dancing. They 
are forbidden to attend balls at any place where liquor is sold, 
and they are also forbidden to make their own organization ancillary 
to giving balls. Between these two rules they must be nearly 
cxcTudeu from dancing, although their authorities do not absolutely 
condemn it. In a subordinate lodge a motion was made “ that a 
Conimitiee be appointed to make arrangements to get up a dance^ 
or sometliing of that kind,** to celebrate tho anniversary of tho 
lodge. Tho W.O.T, declared this motion out of order ; an appeal 
WHS tiikea, and the W.O.T. was sustained. But on appeal to a 
higher Court it was decided that tho motion ought to nave 
entertained. Dancing and sweet cider M»em to rest under a similar 
doubt 08 to legality, and perhaps it might be useful to tiy tho two 
in combination for an entire evening, and then pronounce mdgment 
on the result, AV’‘o leaiii that ladies are eligible as Good TemplorBr 
from the fact that Mrs. Jaicy A. HmaU was tried for using insulting 
language in a lodge. As soon as we loam this, we become alive to 
the importance of the selection of colours for tho badges of 
various degrees in the lodges. The colour of the dooyeo of iidelity 
is* lilue, and that of tho de^p’oe of charity is purple. I^dy members 
must 1)0 (*areful to conduct culinary prcxiessea so as to commit no 
brnach of obligaticni. Thus a raenit)c*r vrent to a public-house^ 
and openly bought whisky for the purpose of preserving fruit. 
'I'lio judgment in this case do{:larcs that the memoer riolatod her 
obligation, ami further tlmt it is not neci^ssarv to the preservation 
of '^fruit or jelly tlmt jinper wet in liquor should bo placed over it. 
Another judgment deidiires tlmt if a sister lakes brandy sauce with 
pudding, not knowing that the same contains brandy, and having 
iKMm aasiiml by her hostess that it docs not, she does not violate her 
pledge. Currant wine may be nianufactui'ed for family use aa 
medicine, and it is diAiclilt to Ax tho quantity that may be 
thus manufactured. > But if tho lodge have reason to suspect 
tho use of currant wine in a family as a beverage, a com* 
mitlco of investigation may be appointed. The term bevemge, 
which (H'curs so frequently in tneso discussions, is defined 
to luonn “ any drink takeu to satihfy thirst.” A rescript declarea 
that “ cider * in mince-pics becomes a bevorapo when freely 
used, nnd there is no ne<;essity for using it, os vinegar is equally 
gix>d.” Then) are probably few English people who would not 
contentedly renounce cider in mincc-pies, but wo might cling with 
some afiection to brandy in plum-pudding. We bmieve Bmt tho 
highest authorities direct a amall quantity of brandy to be worked 
into tbo fabric of tho pudding, and as this brandy is undeniably 
eaten, we should object to its lieing treated as a “bevett^o.” 

The order of Good Templai's has liceu meeting this wetdc in 
London, nnd tho piir][)lo or crimson rcgolia, with j^old trimminge, 
are described by the repcirters as pichirnsquo and imposing. On® 
of their ceremonies comprises an oration in praise oi watfli*| 

“ beautiful symbol of Bpotiess purity.*’ It is painful to lellect that 
London water for tho most pai*t would be found on analyaia 
scarcely susceptible of the proist) of purity. Indeed it must be 
owned that water-drinkers in Loudon labour under considerable 
difliculty. 


REVIEWS. 


TTKDAIL ON LIGHT* 

rpIIE public on this side of the Atlantic will dpubtlesa welcome 
X Profossor TyndaH’s Locturca cn Liffht wdth scarcely leas glad- 
ness, if with somewhat less wild ehthusiaem, than that with 
which they were greteted on their delivery in Anierica. Nothing 
of course can make iij) for tho absence of the living chaim and tho 
viuida vis which won tho hearts and minds of tho audience, and 
carried the speaker on a wave of popular excitement from one 
American city to another. Those, how'ever, who are femiliarwith 
the spell exercised by eloquence and scientific fire such m 
P rofessor Tyndall’s, can realize tho oft’ect his warm and vivid 
utterances must have produced upon hearers peculiarly 
ceptible of such impressions. And as they read they have but 
to supply from memoiy or imagination tho presence and the tonM 
of tho lecturer, in order to imdorstond, if not to catch in t^ur 
full degree, tho enthusiastic feelings of tho crowds that seem ed to 

• $ij! Lecturu nn Lisht. Delivered hi America 1870-1873, by John 
LL.D., F.R.9., IWosaor of Natural FlUiowqiliy In tho Bqyal 
IneUtation. tcmdoii : LongmiuiB & Co. 1873. 
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Tittffg opoo lii« wordSk The Lectoresi caat now into a more con- 
tiuuouB mntiy and eupplemented hy u«w matter wjiicli investe 
them with more of method and coinploteaesp, ax'O marked through- 
out with Dr. TyndeJU’e woH-known n-ofthnOas of thought^ cloanieaa 
of exposition, and drm grasp of physical truth. In these qualities, 
as in his power of onlisting the sympathies while compelling the 
convictions of his bearers, he is excelled by no scientihe exp^itur 
of our day. in the form wliich bis expositions of science have 
taken during the recent course, his judgment or tact has signally 
displayed itsolfi 

JnstoRd of taking the shape of a furmnl enunciation or 
proof of iirst principles in physics, or even of sysleimtic 
procedure by way of foruiula uud deiiniticiu, Dr. Tyndairs 
thoughts have tho air of springing Hponhineously out of the 
impulso of tho moment, and bingiiig together by such threads 
as the run of fancy or turn of tin (^xpcnmenl luiiy supply. 'L'he 
atyle, no less than the HiibstHuc^i, of what he nos to tencli is 
coUuqnial rather tlmo didactic. Taking uu, as if by haphazard, 
the instrument or the apparatus rm lliu tuhks he compels it, m it 
were, to imbosom itself ol w hut ever special socr<*t of nature it has to 
thll, aifed through the window thus npein**! into the world, closed 
hitherto to oodiuai'y eyes, to make mauircht w lint an endless vi^tuo^ 
tmih and beauty ritviiols itself to ih«*iuind. iStMitingin Ihe lii-st 
lecture from certain elementary phi iioiiuMUi, illusiraU'd by awell- 
ohoHon mid successful ol‘ov)MTiui('ntd, lie makes it hisolijoct 
to ]H>int out how those theoivlic principles by a iiich phenonomn 
lire explained taka root and lloun di in Ihe mind of man, tracing 
th»j Hpccial stages of giouth whicJi have more oinphalieally 
marked Ibo scieiici' of ojaics. 'J\» n jw)jmlar niidicnco nothing can 
])o more engaging than {.his nudluul t»t })j(»cedure. I'he mind is 
iiiwor callwl u{>on to master Uclmiciil or complex forinidus, nor is 
iho memory weighted with uL-lnise and pc,rpctiijilly recuri’iTig 
deliaitlous. it must bo sriT[)nMiig at tho end of a lecture 
^<uch as this to obsnr’io on ki4jlilng back how many steps in 
advance have been gained with little or no apjiarent elfurt. The 
ftiniplu noiiona of relleclioii nnd ivtVactiun luive bi‘cn made 
Tosiiectivcly cieur, with llio modes of cjuan<iLati\e iiiettriuremeiit 
applicable to ouch plieiiouLenou. From the simple id'oa of 
the ancients, the course of iiiquiiy is traced tbriaigh the 
Apabiiiii physicist Alhazen in the twcdftli century, ihmugh 
linger lUcon, Viteirni, and Kt'pler, till the law of refraction w.as 
bud down, by Snell about the Near iCjii, wluiL he ealls tlie 
judex of rel’mclion being shown as a eniistmit (juantiiy Ibr each 
))i\rLicMlar subslauco or medium. Tho ]a\.<- d ridleetinii frttiu 
partial towards total were in like maimer iwei uiiiied by him in 
tlis couesi of various mot iia, ua air, water, glass, (»t mercury ,*{ibaobile 
1 at alitylxfing only later attiiiiied in the Nicol nrisiu. The lecluier is 
lioro led to enumonito wliut is kiiunn us lim juinciplo of i*e\er- 
sibiliiVi underlying ns it does all optical nlieuoiucna, the fmulu- 
niontui law of rolloction h.-iving ls'4*n pnjwu by Sir .JoJiii Jlerschel 
<0 b«- niodily doduciblo iVmu it. 'riiia law is expLiineil by the 
siitjpln experiment of n ray piissiug ohliqitely from air into water 
and from water into iiir. 'J’lie \4'loeily of light na measured by 
Ihcmer in 1676, and earned on by Dradley, and of late umre ap- 

i iroximatcly detemiined by tln^deheate experiments of I'l'cau and 
foucault, ns well ns iu nioditicnticms by the media through which 
Jt^paeacei, as air or xvnter, ilhistraling in its course the principle of 
^neosb time” in iiatims i.s m.ado ponuliu'ly inlclligiblo, us Is 
l>eficai'ti{p’ application of SueUs law to tlie «,>xplarmlioii of tin' min- 
liow, with tho n.'ABou why a rainbow is never sc.'en rellecti'd in Ihe 
fiheet of Avater, however tmiupiil, wliii h it .spaiw. We can hardly 
imoflfine a better cxpoeilion in simpler Umiis of the analy.Mi.s of 
nolar light and the counHJsitioii <jf the spectrum than that in whicJi 
Dr. TyndiiU follows the grest disetivery of Newton to it.s more 
recent moditicaiioiie in tho hands of Young, lielmholiz, and Max- 
well, itiducing ttll didomiu-es of hue to the llirtHj primaries, 
red, green, and violet, curiously aa this coiicluHiim is shown 
to have lK>en anticipated in tho rare Nvork of (Christian ICrnest 
Wun9oh (Leipzig, 1792) which was brought recently by SirUlmrles 
Whentstont) to the kimw ledge of iJie lecturer. A special poinimost 

diiliciilt for the ]K)puLir a])]u’»jhonsion to I'ealize in jri’uernl is that 
there ia no coKmr gmiemted by or maiding in any nalimd bi»dv 
wImtcYor. Physical bodies lni\c showeivd upon them, Dr. 'Jyndall 
explaiua, in the white light of the sun tho sum total of all ptis^blo 
colours, and their action is limited to Ihe silling of that total, tho 
appi\»pniition from it of tho colouis which rcaJly bidmig to them, 
iind llie rejection of Ihoso which do not. Nor is it tho portion of 
lyht which belongs to them, but that which they reject, which 
gives b<idic8 their colour. In speaking of the absorption of light 
byftll bodies, even tho most Iransjiurent, as in iho cobo of w.ater, 
tio lectuxer mar ha IheomticalJy right in stAti/ig that wo have, 
only to increase tho depth of water siiihcieutly in onler to oueueh 
all i^hl But, w hen instancing tlio soa-dopths ah a proof of this ex- 
tinotioa of light, and ohserving that, looked upon prouerlv, there are 
porfciolui of the Atlantic iJceau to which one would Imrilly aHcriljc 
a trace of.ooloui^ at the most a lint of dark indigo reachii^ the 
ey'O, wo auestaon whether IH*. Tyudfdl has sulHciently W'eigbed 
the fiwit 1»at the body of water inte which wo are looking down has 
MU maaque bottom. Could wo look upwanU ii'oin tlio beu of the sea, 
at wWcsW depth, who knows what d^eo of tmnspurency might 
atiil be apparaatP Tho disco veiy of animal and TOgeUble organ- 
isms of most goipous culuurs at depths of 2,000 fathoms 
and more must give nse to much spocolation as to the jiower of 
lij^t to pierce watery tnoBses of that amazing depth. Nor is it 
enough as yet to tJto refuge with Dr. Caj^ntor. or Professor 

XVt/wtlla 'ri^i\innur'kffi 1T1 thiN vliPfirv fif liiylif limTitr ditrusf'd bv tho 


phosphorescence of oxganhnns floating in tho upper layciin of Hia 
ocean. 

The histonr of the emissbn theory, as orolyed byKdwton and 
retained so lately by Btewstw, tog^er with that of the wtive 
theory duo to the genius of Young and developed by fbreml and 
Arago, harmonising as it diwa with tho phenomena of sound, will 
bo apnrci;iated by all whoso notions of the subject are hazy or j 
impcrioct, or who have to clear up tho ideas oil others upon it. ' 
Though many portions of tho scries are of course more novo} or 
origiuflJ, yet none will bo found more masterly or thorough. 
PurthL^r on wo get mui'o into ihe arcana of optical phenomena, and 
are iivated to striking views and d6monstmt)OD.s of tho most recent 
gain.'* to Bcinnco. Divf,Tging to some extent for a moment from his 
imnu'diiito lino of imestigolion, Dr. Tyndall enters upon the slruc- 
turiil arrongeiiient or aaxhllecturo of cryslaJs os an introduction to 
their action upon light. Tracing to its origin the notion of polarity, 
he bnellv states t)ie elementary law.s of magnetic action, showuig how 
(Hit of iLb ttlmple notion of attraction arose the ilieoiy of gravita- 
ti«»n and the planetary motions ; and bow in later times have beeu 
de\ekqn*d those line ideas of magnetic curves by which Faraday 
WHS si> mucli fiscinated. The progress «»f science in the vision of 
the Ici'tiiri'r will very probably, by citmiecling Iho phenoniens of 
iii;q>iieu.-'m with tho ImuiniJbrous elhcr, proxe these lines of force, 
as the gTeat expcriiiientalist lo\od to call iliem, to represent 
a ciUiditiiWi of thi.s mysterious subntraUuu of all radiant 
acljim. '.riio Toinavkablo analogy wbirh ia pri'Sented by the 
neeimiuhitioii of steel liliugft round tho polo.^ of a ningnet, and 
tluj asiM.-et of lumbious rays mnittod by the, magnet, is vividly 
ehoNvii ill the tu'eompaiiying illu.stiaiion. Jn tlio new^ ideas of 
molreuluv .strueluro us ]>rijiliu ed by puhir force is opened a Nvuy for 
the lull ll*rt into an entirely fresh niid boiuulli'ss region, llluslra- 
tiori-i of the ciyslaUi/.ing force are hero given in the HCiiou of nitre 
or ol'hnl ammoinac!, chloride of ainmoniLnu liissoUed in water, or in 
that of a voltiiie current sent by means of n platinum wire through 
a solution of .‘icotiilo of h'lid. The rertulL is Brea in tho I'legant 
and Hviiimetneal froud-like. fi»rms whieli resemble the cHecfc of 
trost upon the winrloW“}»ane. An e\<juisile fcjiecimen of tho 
feathery ]»bimeM f«.»rmed by the rrystnlllzaliou of w.alur undi'i* 
unusual eoUl, ^llp}>lied by Drofe'^sor .lo^ejih ITenry from a photo- 
graph, forms the iVoutispiece to the pie*ent Miluuie, and m the 
udijeet of nn inUri'stiug nolo in tho appeiulix. Another nolo huS 
an lulevi'st us showing llio germs of tbej^e mine advanced, views of 
crystalUzatioii in connexion with mid.eculai* pliysioa and light 
winking in the led u tern brain long ago as I lie year 1855. A 
great ]Mrt of the later lectures is taken up with tho bearings of 
erystnllizatiou in the casii id’ \arious Mihstancefl upon optical 
jdicnoijjeua. Single and doublo refraction, polorization and de- 
poliiri'/tttion «» sliowu by experinu'iits with plates of tonrnialine 
and leelimd spar, the varied and exquisite pbeiiomoiva evolved by 
the Nieol prism, the poku’iscope and spectroscope, tho rangnnliza- 
lion of light and heat, leading up to th*> imporUint generalization 
of llm subpLnnliaJ idemtity of light and heat themselves — tliCBe are 
sueces.‘.iviJ steps in tho evolution (d* his preat subject by whiof. 
the le^tmvr kept Jiis andienco edifmd and entranced. 

'riie heat of the oleclric beam, show'ii b^’ the combustion of paper 
and hiuiiktr luidies in the focu.^ of rays from the. electric lamp, 
formed probably a new donioiistmtion to muiiy of those pri'seiit; 
and llers-chers disnoNery of the dark rays of tho spectrum, fiulhcr 
invest igiiteil by Dr. l)ni])or in America, as by Jfavwstor, ytokes, Dr. 
Tyiulall hiim-elf, .and others amongst ounsehea, must ha\o been 
found a frcrpieuL source of novel and Nsdiiable ideofl. Tho sixth 
and lost lecluvu is mainly given to the pulijccl of speclriuu analysis, 
with a skotch of its disi^oveiy, its npplLealion to solar and molecular 
physics, yielding, as it already b.is for pnicticiil results, new 
primary substances in the metals Uubidiuui,Ciesiu)n,and Thallium. 
This uttmedne subject is fm*tlier ilhistiated in the appendix by 
some extriicLs from Mr. Sr^pottisw’oodo s recent admirable dis- 
course at tlie VCoyul Institution, setting forth the phenomena 
of polar i/fd light bjr exporixneuU with his h\rge Nicol’s prisma, 
in 4*')Ulimuuion of those of FoucaidL and J^'izcaii. Plane, 
circular, and elliptical polarization are obtained by dillercnt 
positions of the nnalNTMiv, When subjected to prismatic dii- 
perBion, tho Bi»c(dniin is Been furrowed by bunds of conipkto 
dmknot'H, similar to Newton a rings, diverging, in a beautiful eifect. 
from the centre in a jkn-like form, the iim opening out at tho rea 
cud of the s|>cctrum. 

( Jntheriiig up, by way of Bummnry uml conclusion, tlm scat- 
toml tlnvads of his remarks, tho iocLuror dwells with force 
upon tho Jove of truth for its own sake os lying at the 
root of all science. Not for profit or applausi^ but for its in- 
trinsic worth, .^should knowledge bo cultivalod and held in 
honour, li'om no lips could wonls so pure and chivalrous fall 
with greater appropriatepesH or force. Ino noble ^ dedication of 
the substantjaf fruits of these lectures to scientific ends in tho 
couut.ry in which they Wiore delivered more emphati- 

cally than mere words could do of the spmt in which tho true 
votary of science will fulfil what he ieuls to bo ‘a holy colling. 

If anything could transcend iho services rendered to knowledgo 
by this imd otlier contributions of Dr. Tyndall’s to the literature of 
pkyrics, or could augment tho pride w'hich liis countx^pien must 
fi'cl in having been so ably roprekmtedacro.s8 the Athuitio, it Is the 
moxiumeut which the lecturer has left to oU time of unselfish toil, 
intellectual enoigies nobly exerted, and disinteiTSSted devotiou to 
the cause of tratm 
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KKCOLLTOITOKS OF A FREXCII VmK^ 
rpHIS is A book with no jirfust claims to historical tiiluc, hut 
-L which contains some envious infonDation uboat the mrntmid 
apii etiquette of the Fveucii Court at a period which, thoufrlt 
divided from our own day by le.ss thiui a miiidvcd yjvir:?, scorns, 
whou viewed acroHB the interveuiiiir clxiisni of the (iniat Uevohitiou, 


tcj^ have receded inii» tlm remoteness, if not into the obarurilv, of 
the niiddlo ages. The nnth*'>vof ihose Uecolleotjons ” is Im-Iw, 
Count of il^zeques, who was horn io the year 1774» ♦tiid n^q^nuted 
in his twelfth year Vage of the Chamhcir to King Ijouih XVI. 
This post was exchanged, Iniforo the dual overthrow of the 
MoimTchv, for a cairtains counniF^-ioii in tlieOuarrls. Tlavinjr 



his knowledge bv travel . At the close of ' I7‘;6 he returned to 
France; and eight years after, 'wistdy ivaolving to accept tho ne.w 
order of things, fio took servico under tho Tricolor flag, and 
uliimatoly was placed inconiiiiund of the lA\gioii of the Soiomo, 
which look a uoule share iu the cunipaigji of 1S14, that ended in 
tho fall of Napol©«>n. This was tho cln.-'O of liia uiilitniy career, 
'fho reiiminder of Ijis lif(^ was spent in “ honourable adiuinistrativo 
functions,” until his death iu 1835. 

'rhough these meiUifii-s w’ero coinpo'^od m the j^car 1804. the 
opinions of the Count urii emphalicaliy those of a I'ajro of tho 
ancient nU/ime, Ho hsis not a good word forNecknr, or Liifaj^otte, 
or Talleyrand, or any uf the luen of the Revolution; while of 
tho Stiitea-fiumvral ho iuuvel\ says that he cannot fancy that any 
ftt)Vcroign exists who does not sliudder at the name. Of the 
King, to wlioao virtues ho docs full justico, bo motions some 
amusing irnits. Ho has sonn‘ rejuarka tm his Royal mnstcT's “con- 
stitutional vigour,” which sonieliines made his pro<U‘edings rough, 

“ so that what he only incJuit for a slight jolce would sometimos 
leave paiiiful traces.’’ * In one of tho rooms of Yorpailles wne a 
hIiovoI so heavy that it tiiok a strong man to hold it o\it 
at arm’s hmgtli. Tim King would often perform this feat, 
with a little page standing on tho shovel tis well. Scandalous 
stories were rifloat of Louis’ inlcmpe.rance ; our ex-Ptigo indignantly 
repels the cliarge, and explains Imw the calumny niight Imvo 
arisen. When the King had been hunting at Thin ihouil lot, ho had 
his supper then* and ivtuvned very late at night. IIo would arise 
half asleep, with his legs stitf, dazzled by the glare of tho candles 
and torches, and find it hard io mount tho Rt4ura. The scr- 
vjujita who saw him with the notion of his delwnchcTy in their 
Imada thought him excessivedy drunk; while witliin his own rooms, 
and i-ocovorcd from his sleepiness, ho would begin to conve^rse and 
tfilk a bout his hunting with details that appeared wcai isome enough 
to a drowsy Pago at tlmH? o’clock in the morning. I^oorlungl 
destined, thanks to his own clumsiness, in small matters ns in 
great, <0 he tho target of iiTimorited shindor. Of tho invasion (»f 
Versailles by the mob on October 5 tJi, 17S9, M. dlidzcqiics 
gives udotail(*d account; hut, Iniyond his assertion that the bandits 
who brolfo into the Queen’s npirtnienis wore led by tho Duke of 
OiieiiiL-i in parson, there is uotfiiug very striking in h'is narrative of 
that memovahle incident, ’riio King Wd been hunting at Meiidou 
lliat nfloiiioon, bat retiuTUMlin time to force his xvay through tho 
crowd of wonirm who surrounded \ho approaches of Versailles, 
l^fuyetto arrived at nlexen o’clock in the evening, “ with a siiiilo 
on hie lips and treachery in his heart.” His aupinoness is attri- 
buted by our author to n. desire to frighten the King into going to 
Paris, that “ he might bo master and director of events.’' This 
piclurc of tlu) gonor^ os an ambitious conspirator is ludicrously 
inapplicjible to the real Iiolbyettc, into whoso charactor vanity and 
feebleness largely entered, but whose honesty of purpose and loyally 
to the cause of the Oonstituiional Monarchy was unqaestinnnble. 
Our ex-Pago showa more luirncssin rofuting lhe exaggerated stories 
of tlio violence of tho mob which have obtained ciutency. It was 
said tliat the Queen’s bed was pierced with bajonot thrusts ; but 
M. d’H^zeques, who usuiuiined it two days afterwards, found no 
marks oi Tiolcmeo upon it. Only two of the bodymiard wore Idllcd. 
Our author records it, “ to tho idiamo of Genenu liofayotto,” iliat 
tho heads of those two unfortunate officers, slung at the waist of a 
monster with a long beard, were exhibited at tne side of the car- 
riago in which the Royal Family w'oro escorted to Paris. ** What 
posterity will hardly Mieve,” he aAds, “ tho company halted at 
s&vres, while hairdressers with ds^jcers at tlieir throat were com- 
pelled to dress and powder tliese livid and bloody heads.” 

PerhaTNi the most interesting chapter in this book is that in which 
the estamiahmeat of Koyal Pngea at the Court of Versailles is 
described. They were divided into two dosses— Pages of tho 
Chamber and Pages of the Great Stable. To bo reoeivod os pa|m 
it was neceasary to prove at least two bimdred years of direct noble 
descent, and to have an allowance of six hundred Uvies for minor 
expend ‘ Of ^ findber caie and expense tho parent of tho Page 
was relieved. The Pages of tho Gbmbcr wore ei^^t in number j 
their aervioe was entirely withki the Palace, am ea it did not 
reqture heigM or itength, often bc^an at trine years old. Owing 
to their amsU number, the education which {hw received was 
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riiat one dress alone tbr a Page of the Chamby 
livres, it knot’SUfprMiiig ** tiuit she ecoiiomieel >a|im‘OSWQim 
doBriiumodid not Ibr^t the pages.”. Their number was kijiw 
reduced, tnld the tuo dimm riicrgsd in the dsjMriMeritvm 
tho Omnd Stabl«. The P^ree of the t^taWe were a UWfe . 
noisy imrf independent eet of young gsnllemen. it 4a wg«onato 
find that something veiy like tho l^Uin s>'stem <if “ 

0110 of tliftir most cherished traditions. Tho autibrnnly of tho ' 
ekbU's over tho new ones resembled a kind Oi’ oligarchy. Tim drst 
year was phs.sod in the noxitiato of beinjr a fw»ii bciy*« and a- very 
severe novitiate it was. The mo.«t \>?ri‘ect and paasivo obodienco 
xvas tljo first quality of a Iwy. A fresh boy had no |3ropartfy ■; 
ho vra.-^ obliged to oL^y I ho HligUt«\<il sign ‘ of a senior, ^and has 
eUghleft faultft w«to severely punished with teslra or 8trip<*ii. > In 
iulditiun lo Ft-ott “ fugging, ”Ve find something like “ Winchester 
slung.” Guo of tho ©tiquetU's was to employ noth* of tho namcain 
ordinary \W) in collegi^H. The words “ ^wssagcrt,” “ nriri^tories,” 

“ classes,” worn ucrupnlonsly exchancrod for “ corridora,” •*. haUs of 
study,” Ac. ; Hjid a fresh bov who called )us comrade hiswshoolfcillciw 
w'ouid be saluted by that nicknaiue all tlio time be was in the 
service. I'he preto^ktives of the seniors wew occasi»«willy alnwod. 

.M. irUuzcquea uumtions a case in which a itngu was' bramlsil 
oil the biudi with tlie print of a red-hot spur. Hut cruelty 
of this, kind was not ernumou ; and upon the wuolo tho eiweriiy of 
the ordeal which the ” boys uuderwent had its mhvantagiM. 

Tho jMigGS beard moss daily iu the chapel; after which their 
luomiugB were eniploj'od iu tho ridiiig-achool, a tew hours onW 
Ihring devoted to study. To an eaniCHt iriucationalist, our author^ 
df'seription will iu.d. sii;igeftt a very saiiHfatTtory course of tamining 
for gilded youth. But regarded ns a school of fine itiaamers and 
graceful accomplif^luuouta, and what was of still mcao moment, a» 
an iwsiniinent lor attarhiiur the young nobility to the perwm of tho 
Soveit^ign, tb«^ |sigc8* ostablisImuYiii constituted an important 
part in the pogeanh'V of the tJd b'renrh (’oiirt. 

M. d’Udzeques chronicles many details connected with tlm 
Kiug’ti luifl retiring to r*‘si. It. was part of the latto 

cerumonv fur tho monarch, after a short convumitioii with hia 
courtiei*rt, to retire xvitli the chaplain in wiiiting within llu» miiiiqr 
wliicli snvrounik‘d this Ruyal Ixd for the piin)OB0 of devotion. Tho 
clmplaiii held a long taper-stand of silvt'r gilt, with two tupers in 
it, while he iveit^ a Latin prayer. At the end of tho pmycj*, 
tb« l4iper*stflnd was liuudwl to any gentlemen whom the Xing 
wished specially to distiuguisli. This huuour was so much covete<U 
that ovi'u tho'MavBhiil de Broglie, a Marshal of Fiance, covorod 
with glory «t forty vears old, could not conceal his vexation nt 
failing to obtain it. If a prince of tho bhxHl was present^ it waa- 
ho who hatl tho right to put on the Koyal night-.shirt, which was^ 
considered a greiit honour. One custein was inexplicable to our 
ox-I*Rgc. TJritltir the King’s bolster w'hs placed a change of linen 
tied to a litlJe sword. A sniaU refection of a loaf of nreed and 
two bottlna of wine was always placed at the bedside, aiKl c^illeil 
the “on CUB,” or food ready in case tho King shoiild nwjd it. Tlio 
servants sat on sUsds within the cnclosuro round the Kings bed» 
no one being allowed to walk about tho room. No one eviur opened 
Uio door when coining in or going out, but asked the usher to open 
it; and, iurtead of knocking nt it, scrat^diod gently. All wont out 
of the Royitl pn*»onco biickw'Hrd ; and 1 hero W’os nn oxquiwto 
flattery of tho inomirch in Iht* rule which made it liioro poUto 
to one’s compouiou to precede him in 1oa\iug tho Itoyiil cham- 
hur, so that, coming last, he might enjoy the longest view of 
the King. Courtiers of tho old sclioul uhed to bow to the 
State K;a, even when tho King was not proHeui; and even tho 
“ most motlemizoil of them always retreated to the woll 
if tho King advanced towards them, and when quite forced 
against it, kept on Hhuffiing their foot in the hope of attracting tha 
attention of tlio Sovereign. No one not on veiy Ultimate t^ms 
with the King could addi'cas a word to him, and then only in tho 
third person, Tho ceremony of the King’s lev^ was ^uite as 
elaborate as his retiring. In the tiinn of X^ouis KIV. it really 
meant tho King’s rising from bed at eight o’clock in tho moriuug. 
But by dcpces the hour roce<led and tlie levdo became a sort of nma- 
mental toilotte^ which took place two or tlireo hours after the King’a 
rising. In 1 iouia Xyi.’s time it was held at half-past oleven. At tiiat 
hour the King oaino out of his private apartments iu morning dreaa 
and entered the^room of ceit^mony. A servmit cried out ** Wardrobo, 
gentloroeu 1 ” whereupon tho princes of the blood, the mat officers 
of State, and the gentlemen who had the privilege 01 the ffeandeg 
entr^^ among thorn any of tho King’s a^wmt tutors, entered. 
Tho toilette ^an, the King putting on his shirt and stockings. 
Then the door was again opened, and tho same voice called ouL 
Tlie first enfree On this suniiuons appeared the doctors ana 
the servants of tho waidrobo not on duty. When the King had 
nothing but his coat to put on, they caheit “ The chamber t ” Then 
all the olhcers of the chamber entered, the pages, the equerries, the 
chaplaius, and all the courtiers admittea to the tsKtr^ of the 
cumber. 'When the King was entirely dreased, the foldiag-doors 
were fiiug open, and all the rest of the officers admitted, together 
with the strangtts. Tho King’s hair was never dressed till bo wsa 
entiroly clothed. After his levrie, bo wcait into a dresBiug-rooiu, 
where his embroidered clothes were covered with a great jrowa, 
and the barber aoivant, who had pns^iiared the hair on 
finished the dressing and added the powder. No woniter that Irom 
the tedious tninnU^ of so intricate a eeremoxiiaJ, daily repeateo* 
tho poor King escaped with glee to his favourite walk on tho root 
of the Ohftteau (in tho aliiuth of our et^Tago, it is always tm 
Oh&tspuh not the Maoej. ^ Venailles), whonoeii was one of hiS' 
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chiefBmoflemimtBtoobflerve through his teloacope all who came 

obaervance of Maundy Thurwlay at the old French Court 
difiered in soiuo reBpects from the practice of other Courts. On ! 
that day etiquette ruled that the monarch should give a touching I 
and edifying example of hiuuility. Tlio preacher wna iiennitted 
to give tree rein to his oloqiicnce, and lash the vices ana scandals 
of the Court. Hut the chief ceremony was the washing of the 
not of certain poor ptu-Hons, but of twelve little children, who 
wore taken to roprtwent the twelve Apostles. After the washing 
cams the childreu's ttunp'r, ciaisiHling of twelve diBhea for each 
child, which were handed to them by the Iloyal rrinces. The 
parents were allowed to be present with laiye btwkets, into wliich 
the victuals were transfen'ou, and conied home to l»n enjoyed in 
private. Anothf$r custom is ineutioned in connexion with this 
season of the year. Jt was iisiial to serve up a dish of gi-uen jw-.-is 
to the King on Good bVidav, however severe the weather might 
be, or whatever the time of )*Jister. Tliese pt‘RS did not come from 
the iloyal ^dens, but from VincenneR, where a gtiidener was 
hired specimlj to raise them by means of hot-beds aiul forcing. 

** CoremonieH,” says our reuiinisctuit, ** are one the strongest 
ramparta of Iloyal uuthi»rity. Etiquette is the trgis which uro- 
tects sovereigns from familiarity uiul contempt.” It proved, alas! 
but a sorry tegis to the unibrtunnto Louis XVI., wIkw* native 
homeliness was only brought into stfiinger relief by the elabijrale 
^oroonial by which ho was environed. To a quick-wit led nation, 
fermenting with a new spirit of pcepticism and mockery, there 
could not but be a M-itsi' of anachronism and a touch of the 
ridiculous in all this ujiimlely ivgiilutod kotooing and doll-dressing. 
Nothing but extrnordinaiy piTsonal dignity on the part of tho 
central figure in the pap^aiit could iimke it imposing or majestic. 
.In an ago which Ijelieved in tho divine right of kings, ami with 
the Gmnd Monanpie for the ceiilrul object of a courtly udomlion, 
the ** toilette ” of tlie King may have be<m an impressive spectacle ; 
but with rtwolutioii in the air, uiid nothing but the good-natured 
clumsiness of a Louis XV I. to group around tho ceremony 

must hikvo dangoroualy n]ipronched tho coufinos of the ludicrous. 


INDIAN TKAVKbS OK AVOLLONIUS OK TVAKA* | 

L ooking on tho etiver of thirt viduin*^, which IjearH only tho 
‘ names of the author ami of Apolloiiiu.! of Tyana, wee.xpeetiid 
to find within it a now i xaiiii nation of tho nllcged acta and Unieh- 
ixig of that mysterious neraonuge, nr a trostise on tho histoiy of 
imposture generally. Tlu^ litle-pagt) hhow?^, however, that tho 
book is not concerned (dther with tho miracles or with tho (heology 
of tho philosopher, and that e^en his tmvols cover but a small 
portion of tho gruuixl to 1 j«> traversed; and a perusal of the lirst 
fdwpter toaches us that the real iniesLion turns not so much on 
his travels as on tho genuiuenees of the journals kept by the Syrian 
IJoniis, who is said to lia> « bt*en liis companiuu, Tho aiisw^er to 
tbU nuestion cariies us but a little way to tho main purpoi^o for 
which tho papers (jompoftiiig thi.s vohuuo haro iK'on put together. 
This object is to use.erliuii, if it l)o possible, tho exact measure of 
intercourse between Imperial Homo and India during the first six 
contiiries of our era, and tliis end Mr, Pmulx hvpes to riMieli by 
carefully sifting tho evidence for or against tho trustworthiuess 
of the accounts relating to tho embassies which during that long 
period are said to La>o found tboir way from tho Eii.st to the 
vVost. This evidence is scnitinizod with an induslry, chisc- 
ncss, and learning which w'ould do credit to Sir doniew^all 
Lewis; and here, as in nsuding the pages of that great his- 
ioricai critic, we may fairly feel that Uio pro(Tss which sweeps 
away some fancied facts really adds to the sum of our knowledge.*. 
In other respects there is a vast dillerenco botw'con the two 
writers, and any O(»inparison between them would ha an in- 
justico to Mr. rrinulx. Sir Conujwall Tjewis hiwl to teach his- 
torians that historical evidence is like any other evidimce, to bes 
handled in the same, way and with the same spirit as all other 
testimony. To do this hti had to .smite down many an idol whose 
worahippors resented hi.s net in aninzemont and wrath. In short, 
ho bad to fight n gicat battle, and ho had both the excitn- 
meut and tho pleasures of ^ tho contlict. Tlie idols w'ero smitten ; 
but the work was done with a quiet sarcasm and a 6uppit*sHed 
btunour which malvc many of his chapters inlinitelv amusing. Mr. 
Pxiaulx's task lay within a narrower compass, ife wished simply 
to ascerUdn what amount of historical tmth might bo routainod 
in tho namtives of embassies fxxim India to Ivoinan Emperors 
from the days of Claudius to those of Justinian. The importance 
nnd interest of tlie earlier emba^«3ies to AuguPtus and Clandius 
could not be disputed ; but his inquiries into the history of tho 
later ones led him to unexpected conclusions oti the relations 
of the Boman Empire with tlio East generally. Of the papers 
which compose this volume, and which are now leprinted alter 
xevision from the Journals of tho Asiatic Society, the latest 
appeared in 1863, shortly before tho publication of M. Ilcinaud’s 
work on the aanie subject. Mr. Priaiilx confesses candidly 
that hia papers seemed to excite not the least interest ; that no- 
thing more than the desire to supply bonie omissions and coiTect 
some, fruits in his paiMus hus led him to reprint a small number of 
copies; and that, if lie had boon aware of M. lleinaud’s intention 
of taking np tho subject, ho would not have thought of trespass- 
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11^ on ground which he regarded as belpnring peonliorly to that 
distinguished IVenoh ssholw. Such a result would have been in 
every wajy imfortunato. There may be few who will care to enter 
into the mqui^ at all ; but when a writer cairying tho weight of 
M. Iteiuaud gives to the relations of Home with the distant ]^t 
an importiuico far beyond that which they seem to have posr- 
sessed, it is well that a writer to whom this view appears to havb 
but slender justifKUition in fact should put forwardJniB side of the 
case. Thus, while in M. Reinaud’s work we have the evidence 
exhibited for the purpose of showing the ovo^oweritig infruence 
exercised by Impenal Rome over the most distant kingdoms of 
the I^nst, in Mr. Priaiilx’s eyes this overw’helming predominance 
so far fades away as to uuike it certnin that, although tho^ idea 
may have excited the wonder and BpoculHti<m of kings and princes, 
it iiiiver iuUuenced their policy or impivssed tho imagination of 
tho people. Tho couclusion is certainly not without its si/pii- 
licanci} and importance ; and Mr. I'riaiilx has made good his title 
to 11 re.'^])cctful and patient hearing. 

Tho travels of Apollonius may be soon dismissed. The Nine- 
vite I)ami9 is said to have left a loiiinal of all the wonders which 
he liad seen in the company of the Sage ; nnd, indeed, the fact of 
hi.s having left such a documont is scai-ccly open to question. But 
iMJthing was heard of the book until, more than a century after 
his death, Home one of his family presonted it to Julia Domna, 
tho w’ife of Alexander Severus. 1 1 ad she ordered its puhlicatiou 
precisily in the slate in which it came to her, we should still have 
Ix'cn nimble to say whether it may or may not have been tampered 
with in tho interval; but, insttMid of doing this, she placed it in 
tho hands of tho rhotoriciiin rhilo.rtratus, with tno charge that ho 
should re-write and c»dit it. At once, then, tho journal is 
deprived of any w'eight which it might have derived fram the 
authority of I)ainiB, and its tiiistworthintiss must bo admitted 
or denied wholly on internal cividenco. This evidonco Mr. Priaulx 
exaiuines at every step wilh praiseworthy care ; but his ttiil in 
this instaueo may 1)0 unnost set down us much ado about little 
or nothing. Any journal would stend at a desperate disadvan- 
tage which pri)fc'.HS4*d to record anything said or done by^ a 
man with wliom falhehood has been so busy as with ApoUonius 
of Tyana. It may at onco be set aside us worthless when, in 
spit*) of its ingenuity, its keenness of wit, and shaipness of re- 
jiarteo, wo iind that it only repeals RbitenMuit.s or exaggerates 
iTTtira made from the days of llesioil and the hisloriaos of Alex- 
ander downwards, and that the Brahmans and Sotdiibts or sages 
of tho East think, speak, ami act not lilu) Hindus Dut like Greeks. 
If in the ono case rrometheus is liennl groiuiing on the crags of 
(Jaucasusi, liero his cliaiiw are seen. If the earlier men had Hpokeii 
of tho long life of **lephiints, Damis had seen tho still living bcyiwt 
on wliioh Porus hnd gone forth to encounter Alexander. If 
Herodotus could describe the never-failing tables of the Ethio- 
pians, Damis hud w itnessed a marvel still mora nearly akin to the 
W’ondor of the Holy Grail. Ho had seen the four tripods 
move onwards of lhi‘ir own accord, folhiwod hy bronze ciUh 
iH-nrera ; ho had H(‘en the banquet spreading itself out on the 
earth, which instnnteneouply put on a vesture of grass, and the 
several dainties placing themselves la the hands of those who 
wished to oat them. Jlio conviTsations with the Hindu sages ex- 
hibit that mere glorification of GT<»ck philosophy which, having beeii 
administered in increasing doses from the days of Alexander ou- 
wurds, had at last rendewm Giveks ns anxious to bo recognized 
as the instniclors of the East as tho iilgyplians of an earlier day 
had been desirous of claiming for themsohes tho origination of 
Gri‘ek science, religion, and art. The conclusion seems to follow 
irresistibly. Either Philosiratus has put his own lies into the 
mouth of Damis, or Damis has crow'dea his pages with falsehoods 
which absolutely di*prive him of all title to credit. 

The narrative of the Indian embassy to Aumistus is decidedly 
more impoi-taut. Nicolaus of Damascus met tne ambasRadors dt 
Antioch Epidaphno ; nnd their civdentluls, he said, were written 
in (ij-cek on parchment which bore tho name or Poms. The 
reality of a mission sent to Octarianus cannot be disputed. It 
is noticed by Horace, and is said by Strabo to have lieeu sent 
by a king named Pandion or Porus; butw'hile the geographer, 
mourning the lack of materials for his account of In^, asserts 
that only one embassy raacbed Borne in the days of Augustus, 
Dion Gasbius holds that there were many, and s]mk8 of one 
which reached him at Samos, bringing amongst other gifts the 
first tigers which were exhibited to tne Bonian people. These 
are not among tlie presents named by tne Damascene 
Nicolaus ; but if the statement be true, we see at once the incon- 
siRtencics and contradictions of the several narratives of tho 
mission. 8t. Jerome refers it to the year 26 i).c., while Qrosius 
brings it to Tarragona, where Augustus was kept from 27 to 24 B.o. 
by the Cantabrian war. Thus the chronolo^pr of these two writers 
is iiTeconcUable with that of Dion. It has indeed been contended 
that there may have b&ui more embassies than one, as indeed 
Dion assorts that there were : but Mr. Priaulx lays stress on the 
ambassadorial ratter given by Nicolaus, in which no previous 
contracts or ovMures are mentioned, and insisis that no such 
repeated offers v&ie needed to securn peace where war was impos- 
sible. But, moA than this, the authority of Pliny would bring 
the event down a much later date, since, accormng to him, a 
tiger was shown v Home for the first time at the dedication of 
the theatre of MbI^ub in the year 1 1 b.c. IIiub frr the exami- 
nation seems chiofll to give weight to the story of Nicolaus. In 
Mr. Priauix’s wordsMt & 

oonfirmod In Mvoral piwnlazs, and in none Mtisfretorify Impagaed. We 
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b]so aonjwJtiired to >J« PniWical works.’’ One wooM hnro 
thoTifirlit Wftt A wriior who knows f.omethiii'r aixait Dr. Tburmm, 
rowl pvon of tho Danirili njitkiuarihs, would liove fjfot bcvond 
ih*i f»tnf(v of conjertuTO iu these luattew, juet ru* it is fttrun^t* that a 
trnnidtttor of Di’da lirst tells iw that the KfijrliHh ( Uiromch-s iii-e 
a ttuthority and r>f uudoubled crc^lit/’ tluMi that this 

Chronicle, olliiou^rU truthful, is a most /mc-^id^-d history,” and, 
lastly, that it is “ a meapro and disiii"eniuiii^ re;^d>l<*r of c\cuU." 
There is also something (liu'M* in Mr. (4idlc.‘y^ vmy of (jiuviinp-, as in 
p. 14, where “Slukeh’N qiiolc's CanMlcii.’’ :iiid that “u writer 
named MoritanuB stiites ihat JohaTiiv^s Th(*o\)hihiA ’’ uivi s a cei-tain 
desrripiioii of six Htmio St Mines of Druids. Mr. (»iiih‘\ woiilfl seem 
to have but a distant iieqiuiintiinco with ^Iol)lHJUls, but to he on 
Iho most intiiualu term:-* with .lohumu-s Theophilus. A\‘e win only 
say that we liave foUowtd the proiseworthy rxtnnple of our l)“tieis 
in lookiiij^ in Dr. Smith V Dictioiiarv, and that we know no moo* 
about JohaniioH Th<.Mi]>hilns, io way nothin^r of Montimus, whethi-r 
the heretic or any other, at all events in confn*xiou with Jhiiid:-, 
lliiin wo did before. 

Dut perhaps it bother heroines us to tiy and lejini somotliinp’ of 
tho nivsteriea uf A.vkite and TIolio-Arkile woivliij), as in Hu-m* 
backsliding days, when people are taliiu;r hi Cumpiiratixe Ah iho- 
logy and such IDio, wo mny tnit lmx*e annlher ebaun*. A\e 01*1* j 
astoimded at tho tlnivlmld by iinding tlna the Arkito religion, | 
after uU, was not striotlv lathodo.y : — j 

The aneient relij^ion of the t\\ rnry 1o linv*.* th.-it iihir!!, Iimx iir; 
been iM’.rvcrted^ in rjillvd Auit«'; hul whifh ofiffiiuilly llw* 
frninckduu tho Covoufuit th.-it (hi- iiuulc iiitli 

Presently w'o loam a liith* us to tho nature of Iho corruption, 
w'hich certainly strike?, ii.*. u.s o<ld : — 

'Hu*, simple nnrl pun' puhi.in )i:il rHi.G.'ion uf tiu* (hinry .appc.irH ti> bnvf 5 
Kstii ctumiptod hy the (‘i«‘V'nri(iu of (he Arl iukI (hv riM'oml patrLiivii to 
ilic rmik of* Deitius, in llioHunu* wuy us flu- .N'u.-. m.-i.K* (Iu* hru/A'ii '-rnn’iit 
UJI ohjfii't of worship (3 und tin- ( Juioh of I«oiin* hus drUu-l 

tiu) Vir^tin Miiry, (Uul, ii< oiv- muy >tu\, tliu Sjuiu-., urul has unduly ovulUsl 

M. Tetei in the. pcrs^fTi of his rtueiop^MUv. a fuilluT mnuptW'U of 

ridifdun afterwards tuok Iiliu c, uIhmi (he Suhjun -wnrsliip Wixn itUrmUireiU us 
we may auppo.«io, by the i'luouii'iniiH, uiul hiTuinc hli'iided with tin* .-dremiy 
Corrupted Noachic’ndijijum, ko as to lorm with n ihe >h*lio-Aildte MorMhip." 

Stonohenge, it Hcems, was made after tln*<’e ehangey had liikeu 
place, and tho cornijiti*m which followed theru nm^t hnvo been of 
n vwy hmaentoblo kind, for wo in ttuuiKov plnee: — 

That the Btnietiiw of S(oni*honp,i' hud n-fi roiieo, us most oiIut eui 1\ toiuph's 
of a similar, kind hud, to in\.steiu'ij>vhieluir« eaikJ 7Vu"//u,ean irf'iinely be 
diinputud. 

After a while other chiingp*i took place, (ind the. Helio- \rkiti s 
Bt^eia to have got nearly as luid as Pnpi.vts: — 

The original Noachic relifden nf liic ('ynuy fouiidt-d on a Divine re- 
velrttion, iind .wi a tnienad uiitiuntie religion ;nju! 11 ajipi .'Ms from ilu* romjKi- 
sHiona oftho liords, that, after (lie introduction of <’hn^1i^nli^y, themimeM of 
Kiio and liHUyv wem used for those of llu and Ked, wldeh « lenVly slioM’a iliul 
they rcisogiiwed the identify <»f Dwyvaii (tlieir N.udi ), .'lud Du (tin- di iaed 
Koahb with tliu great PatiiureJi. U’o ruuy' as.-iruie (Jii>n (lint (lie 

of Chrict heeaine, to a certain extenf, hUmdid wilh Ihe I'urlier 
ruUgion, in .wmie hiich wai' ui? the Sabiaii W'oi'ship had Iieforc been joined (o 
the Arkite. We ahall the lefji ivoiidor ni this w lion w e eon.sider that the 
Churdi of liOniH ha.M probiibly ever been euii!riiU'raMy loav-ciiod with the 
mipersdtiojia of i*i4{an iuniu'. " 

Now it is really strnngc in these days, when nnymnii who can rend, 
much more any man who has had his ediicnTi(*ii at sn Knglisb 
Dniyersity, has the incnns of leaniing with yciy little truublo what 
the results of srimiihc research aw, that any man bhould go 
calmly reiwating nil tlii.-. fintiquated noTiMcnsc, ns if it xvero soiuc- 
thingVhoiit W'hicb there xvnsuo dmilA, samel imos eveu as if it were 
Roniothing new. In this ia.^t notion pnrlmps Mr. CHdley may n<»t bo 
altogether mistakeu. It is aomotiim:s safe to repeal a genuino 
priniKiVol Joe Miller, when a moro movU^'n juke wviuld be at once 
ecouted HB rtalo. i( olio* Arkito ppecalalions uim so utterly out 
of date that most scholars of our day never so much as heard 
of them. It is (nuusiiij^ to hear IMr. Didhy (pioting Stukcley, 
DavicB, and so ftmh with proftiuud rovc^rence, as if they were 
names which could not lliil to conuuftiid belief. Now' it is un- 
grateful for those who euj‘>y ihe hnicfila of Liter .«itftges of 
progveae to foqret what is ow'iiig to those who did good 
aervkiO in the earlier stap^’S. Kven Slubi'tey and hia clas.s are 
not iiBeless. That is to rrtvy, they niv olteti wilncHSos to hict.s. 
'Phey set down what they saw and tueithiiml, and they saw and 
meaaured many things which nobody e.in see and iimu.'auro ium% 
Thus far they have done u.s a eorviee. fi>r which wo are thankful. 
And thtare »ro of ooiir'f<* other writers of tiinc.s goue by wlmse 
labcmra aro worth far more than this, lueu who have laid n real 
foundation of Round and critical research on which others lisix o had 
simply to build uji. To aucIj men it in no Itlomo if their work now 
often loeins imperfect or iuiidocjua to, or even innccuimte iu detail. 
AU thattheit itefocls prove is iluit no w.wk can be dou(» all at ouce. 
But when it ooxua's to the speculftiionsorJStukcley nnd other oraclca 
of such writoi'S as Mr. (lidley, they are aimpte* worthless. iMere 
guesses witlmut crltioivm are siiLply worthless at auy time, 
Whether it te Stukeley or Mr. Veigus^oii who uiolces llieiu. Wliat 
Mr. Qidtey^s hook proves is tho aiugular and ratlmr di.shcftrtouiug 
fhet^ that there are people who still ac(?e.pt tliis kind of stutf ns if it 
were woflrth amaetlnng. Vor our own part, wo have no opposite 
theory about Btoufhwige to sat up Agaill^t that of Htnkoloy or Mr, 
Fiffgussoa or anybody else. Whnt ihcn' is no means of knowing 
wr« ore flatiaded not to know. Mr. Gidlcy himself tolls us with 
much BolenIDity^-- 

fiomo ocicntldc men trust ibr ravolations to the liowoU of the oorth, and 


look fbr InfomAMon to be procured by the pickaxe ihiil'ihovtii. The aateet 
I light which wo Imvo to guide «» itftniit of bletoiy. 

There nro cases in which the mekaxo imd ahorel ean tell m 
morothan any writtm records. There are^other eases in vlfhkirh 
tho }»icka\t* (iiul Hhovol can tell us nothing, but where w^en 
rcn^ords can tell us a great deal. Thero is a third ^doss' about < 
which uoithoi* pickaxe nor records can tell us anythiDg. Ami in- 
thi>i class we put Stonehenge. TVo know not who built it, or 
when it wa*’ Iniilt, nr a^hv it was built. And we see no means of 
hudiriL out. V\'o only Ituow ncp-atividy tliat its rugged stouea 
wcic !iai up lifter ini^n had carved tho gmoofiil acanthus leaves 
of Sih*he?ti‘r. That it was built by IJelio-Arkites we can neither 
deny nnr allirni, till some one Iuks moro clearly explained to Us 
whilt It Uolio-.ArJfito is. If Mr. (iidk'V or auvh’odv else con hring 
ii< any rxdth'iicc. whether xvrittci) with tho pen or dug up with tho 
pirKaxe. to such evidence ivc »hiill Ixj ready to listen, lint wo 
to accept gucsHi's; and, as w'o hnvo os yot nothiug before 
ns but giici^es, wo aro coiitf^nl to know nothing about the whole 
thing. 

INGO AND 1NOKAI1AN.* 

O r all living (Tiirmaii novelists, the lightest touch perhaps 
bchntg*' U) (iiistav Vreylag, Tliia is not in itiielf saying 
j very lunch, for though (xurmaii literature abounds iu admirublo 
I uml delightful talcs for nuitiirc ruadcra iih well as for childriui, 
j pnwH llciu»ii in its moro developed form hiis not advanced wilh 
very perceptible strides nmuiig the Germans hinco their clasuical 
pt‘ri<i(l. 1 here aro Genuun iiovelisls of high coutenipornry repute 
whom it is a-s ditlicult to read as French lyrical poets of tlic ordi- 
nary type. Dut 11 (IT Frey tug baa many high qualifier! tittiin b(*8idcs 
that oi a prt.se st\le which is positively readable. Jle has in turn 
adorncrl many bniiu hcs of litcraLuro. As n journalist and political 
liitigrupher his fame F.tnnds justly high ; his last publislmd Work, 
tho Life vj Kiirl is not leas gracel'iil in form than it is 

heallhy and lionourablc iu spirit. As a dramatist he is one of tho 
few Germans of the present duy who have auccoasfully rivalled tho 
French on their own ground. In paying him this tribiUe we have, 
Imwevc'r, no intoniion !if roferriug to his clnssicjil trogedy of tho 
Iuiffn\ but latlier to bi.s dcdighlful cllorle in high coinedy, which 
will long Keep the Gerinau Ktngo. Tho V'oivntiuo ia to hoino ox- 


tftut ill ^Jcribw’N muniier, but perfectly original and superior to 
Serib<* in depth of f<*(ding ) the JourHulishn anticipated much of iho 
fun fit JMiufaii, mid i.s yc.t German to tho core in both sentiment and 
hunionr. 'fhesn me nut UerrFroytiig’s only nttemnta inthedrimni, 
tin* livws of which ho has discussed in wdiat wo tulto leave to think 
one of tlie be?t imd Mmiidest modern thcorolicnl works oii ih*. 
subji'ct, rt'CenlJy republiRhed in a second edition. But of late 
)eHis he has acliicved popularity chiefiy ft» a novelist, ilis JJvhit 
an(f Crvdit, Ix'rides doing honour to the best type of that very 
variouh being the German merchant, and tlattering national ieeding 
ugaiuMt tJio Poles, was considered by many jiorsoris a successful 
(itteiupt to transpliint into original Gerniftn fiction tho minuto 
humour of Jiickcns, which Gertuan roadors have always wamiLy 
appreciated, llis Lost out opinion a far happier 

etlorl — 'Occupied itsi'lf wfith sociiil interests and ideal tendencies 
more pc'culiarly Gorman ; it iw a tiuly national novel in every 
respect, and its occasionally professorial amplitude of treatment 
geeina upon the wliolo to accord well with the breadth iiud 
fulness of its design. IIo then seemed to have desortod fiction 
for what the. Govinans term CtUtHrytschwktVf and his volumes of 
ISctuint of the Oirman Punty based on genuine reseori'h and 
warmed by trno patiiotisiii, have been recognized as worthy the 
study uf Urn bisttiricjil inquirer, while they wro so pleasing in 
form and uupedautic in trealnicut us to have t^asily acquired a 
popularity which they tuo not likt ly to lose. But so for from re- 
frarding this work as the crown of a most deservedly prosperous 
iiteiiiry life, ho is once irniro Ijclbre tho world oa a writer of 
fi(*tinn ; and iu his romance of Tim Ancestors obviously essays to 
produce what, if auccessiully coxuploted, will be the tntu/num OfiM 
in the long list of his works. 

AVe have said that Herr FVytag possesses, compnrntively 
speaking, a lightness of touch by whicli iic»t many German 
novelists either of Uio present or of tho past are distinguished. 
But it will nut for a moment be supposed that this work, 
of which the two stories of /nt/o and Inyruhan form the first 
instalment, resembles in aiiiness of texture and facile delight* 
fulneiiS of composition such a collection as e,ff, M. AbouVs 
I (Jontes fie la vieiilv rochc, Tho Frenchman, like tho German, 
appnrontlv s(d. himself tho task of showing what is the result of 
I biuod; biit tho Vronebman is content with a iivcly satire of iho 
I piVRont, while the (temnin laboriously pursues so much of the 
dov<dopiuent mit of the post as is to bo found within historical 
Limite. Though exprcHsly depreoating tho supposition that he seeks 
to write Vnitvrf/csiMwhte in the guise of fiction, M. Freytag means 
t-o do uolhing less than trace tho history of a Gcnuait family 
or hue from tho times of the great -popular Migration down to 
Uiose of tho new Gennan iliuime; and, Vgiiming with afi^iivo 
Vandal of the fifth century, to reach the Inst deacendant^ a vamy 
fellow who is fit the prasent day walking beneath tho Germatt 
sun, witJioiit trouhling himself much about the deeds and 
•ufivrings of his ancestors.” Tho moral, or peyekologioal, truth 

* Die Ahmtn. Konion von Gnstsv I'nytig. Eiste Abtheihing : 
uhd jHffmltan, L(*ipzig : Hinsul. 1872 . 
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the pcniflal of African boaka as much time and toil as roost men 
der^He to the study of a proibssion.’’ As the result of his eleven 
yoart* study of Africa, "three yearo from the life, and eight years 
from hooloi," we have this somewhat carious medley under the 
name of the African Skeie/^Book Wo have narratives of journeys, 
essays, histories, and tales, all mixed up together. He intormpts 
the course of lus explorations to insert some " sensational ” tmo, 
which " is Intended to illustrate the nuinnera and customs of the 
natives”; or some essay on history in general, which is intended 
no doubt to illustrate Mr. Winwood Hoade's extensive reading, 
lie is ready at any moment to tly off to Alexander's campaigns in 
i^emia. to ARBchylus, IVriolefl, Euripides, Pyrrhus, the Chinese, 
the O^Idioans of liabylon, the Arabs of Yemen, the Indians 
of Ouzerat, and the Origin of Hnecies; while ho has read, 
it would seem, all the books of travels of which Africa can boast, 
from the Periplus of llanno fa Carthaginian Tiog-Book, os Mr. 
Tleade colls it) to the Ijetters of Mr. Ilonry M. Stamey. VVe should 
place more coniideucain the account he gives of the hooks we have 
not read if wo found him accurate where wo are nhlo from our 
previous reading to test his accuracy. It was stiarcely necessary, 
for instance, to bring King P}ti-1ius into a book on Africa, except 
indeed that Pyrrhus used in hia wmy elephants from Asia, and 
elephants also are found in Africa. " There ift a river in Macedon, 
nnu there is also moreover a river at Monmouth,” and likely enough 
" there is salmons ill but li.” But not equally likely is Mr. lli'^ide's 
statement tliat "PyrrhuH took a sfpiadron (of elephants) into 
Italy whtui the Orcek colonists of Naples (sic) chIUkI him over to 
rotect them from the Boiu.'ms.” In his account of the Niger 
e gcM^s greatly out of his way to blunder. lie writes: — 
"ilerodotus was the first to hear of this river; ilischyl us wrote j 
of it in ills l^rojnethriui Ihihounfi.” The passagn to which Mr. 
Jteade refers occurs, of course, not in the l^^omcfhem Unbound j but 
in the I^-omethem Bound. But this is a tritliiig error comjuired 
with the statement that IJerudutus, who was more than fifty 
years younger limn ri^schylus, could have supplied him witu 
information us to the river Niger. If, ns is likely enough, 
Herodotus was about oloven or twelve veai's old when the 
play was wiittcn, ho must have shown m his childhood an 
extraordinary zeal ami capacity for diacovoiy to have In'cn the 
first to have heard of a iivt>r at such a vast distance from Ins 
home. But scnrccly loss startling is the rashness with which Mr. 
llcade stales as undouhled facts that both the "“'t hiotoyinu 
KtC i)iu Ttlgui. it In itut Ht all luipoSSlblc that the Trorfr^oc 
AiOiuxI^ of uEfichylus may Isi tluj Niger, but it is r. n. it tor which must 
always remain in the greatest uncertainty. 'J'lic tollowing jw?.«age 
moreover is a siningo misrcpre.«entation of what wo read in 
Herodotus ; — 

Thora was ncai Ci-n'iie, on the iKirdora of I ho a. trilw <»f borhers 

rolled the NAsnmoiio.s. Sonic young men <if g«io(l fiiiiiily, aiiibitiou‘< of 
dihtinetion, furmed » club to explore the greiit tiCci of iiAiid, and to go where 
nonoliiid been ticlure. Tliey im -.-i'd tliruu'gli Iho i.aiul of Wild llef».sia and 
then through the waterless wa^l(^ and arrived on the banks of n river which 
containiHl river horsea and criKVHlile.^ The nativeif of (he land were black 
men of ftliort citMtnro, and nirried them off to their cite on die Imnk.s of the 
river, and after some time allowed dieni to depart. 'J’his s«fiiry Avas told to 
ilerodotiifl at .Memphis in Ivgypt by the »SleA\ard of Sacred TluiigM, and tlmt 
river WM the .foliba. 

Now, in tlio first place, Herodotus hoard this story nut fitun "tlie 
Steward of •Sacred Things,” nor, for unvlhing ivc nre told, in 
MoTiiphi.s, but from some C^yreuaian.s. Moreover, the ftirmalion 
of iho club and the cxislciico of the river horses are equally due 
fo *Mr. Kendo's fertile imagiu.'itioii. AVhdlitr tlie story hn.s any 
truth in it, and whether, ev» n if it is all true, the river w’as the 
.ruliba, is a matter for discussion, and not for conlident as.ser1ioii. 
While wo are on Clivck subjects, w'e should he glad, by the way, 
of an explanation of " the process which ilio tlrecks called crayi/i i- 
Ffwr.*' When wo get on l<i such very leu rued subjects, wc aro like 
Mr. Koade himself among t ho tribes of Afrieii, and led that wo 
equally stand in need of an interpredor. Ho must moit'OAer 
uiloch soma very slningo meaning to the tenn " riiitavinu,” for lio 
says that a King and his nobles were lluitarinns, hccauKo they 
.had no roli^on, and did not attend at a saeritiee oflered to an 
alligator. Ho quotes Addison, but not without blundering. Ho 
says, " I feci that 1 am doing right, and often ivpoat to mysolf 
the words, 

*Tw not in niortid-» to conumind success *, 

But do yiui iiKuv, Seinproiuua — deserve it.” 

When at length ho command success and catches sight of the 
Niger, he is msappuiulcd to find how little recognition his dis* 
coveiy meets with. Jlis cldoC journey, he says, " tifty yonrs ago 
would have mado a scusatiuu, hut now it has not excited the 
eligbtest interest among English geographers.” Cortidnly the 
nairative of it, from the style in which it is written, laifod to 
o.xrite the least interest in us. It is giien in tlio form of a diary, 
and we come across such passages us tho following ; — 

When yon read thU you will enter a rifk mrui’s rluimbor— a priwner’s 
coll. 1 am now confined to my hut ; all strength is gone froin mo. J luvrr 
HOC my focCt for I have no kHiking-glass ; hut my hand, os I writi.*, ^startles 
me— it looks wasted and old. But my spirit is not siilriorjd. If it w death 
which ts approaching, it will find me prepared. Wlicn 1 came to (lu# 
c<»unt*y a aooond time I knew that tho chances were even against my 
nU nro. W hot docs it nuittor after all ? hlfo at the longest is not so very 

** ajro as children playing by tho wa-ahore, tho Ocean of Time at our 
feet. Wc build our Hide mud c.'istles wo scrawl ifietxires ana words on Dig 
Md’t, yielding sand, and in a brief space tho flood-tide poiira towards ns ; the 
Peatn-wuves bear us to tho sea and obllterote our work. But siiine there 
aro who write upon the rocka 

1 write on the sand : 1 buUd on the sand. Be my work good or Imd, it 
must Boou bo destroyed. I 


We have fevers in England which, at thefr height, set the 
pat^t to talk nonsense. It is, we hope, a. peenliarity of the 
African fever that it seta a man to write nonsense. 

In spite, however, of this occasional fine writing and these 
accuracies, there is a considerable amount of interesting matter in 
Mr. Koado's work. As for the tales, we do not pretend to speak of 
them. They are altogether out of place, it seems to us, in sudi t 
a work. We tried one of them and did not feel in tho leaat 
tempted to road another. But the book is a huge one, and there 
would 1)6 plenty of reading loft even if the eleven tales were cut 
out. The author's travels have been over that part of Africa which, 
though the most bilked of by the men of the last generation, haa 
been a little forgotten by ourselves. The Nile, with its brilliant 
band of recent explorers, has drawn away our thoughts from the 
Niger ; and it is to the Niger and to the coast line round tho Gulf of 
Guinea that Mr. Keade's travels have mostly been confined.^ At ono 
time lie visiti'd the Gorilla country, and, like other writers, discredits 
tho statements of Mr. Du Chaillii. When ho was tallnng to somo 
native hunters " a roar of laughter,” ho says, " followed my an- 
nouncement that Mr. DiiObaillu had shot gorillas himself. Ho 
had shot birds and small monkeys, they said, but that was all.” The 
]i (inters told Mr. Keade that ho would nover be ablo to see a go- 
riUa 80 long as he persisted in wearing boots. In tho chase after 
them they tliiMUBolves " go niaked and often on all fours, and their 
block bodies seen throngli tho foliage re.samble those of the wild 
nnimnls wdiosu inovcmonts they imitate.” The daily return of tho 
hunters from the chose, not only of the gorilla, but also of any other 
wild animals, is curiously dosrrilMM: — 

Tlie hunters returned in tho ntllcrnoon, luul tbs others ran to meet them, 
and welcoint'd «ls if they had been gone for yeiirs. iinirmuriiig to them 
in a baby language^ <‘a11ing them by their nninca of h>vey patting their 
breasts anil laying arm upon arm, shnKing their right hamlM, ciirtHiing their 
fnees, uiid einbracitig thi'iii in every possible way, cixecpt with the lip.s ; for 
the^ |)Oor lienigliled ereuturcs have never diaeovered our civilized method of 
endeaimcnt. 

To tlioso gnllnnt sportsmen who drivo down to Hurlingbnm to 
shoot pigeiDis those demonstrations of joy must seem very silly. 
But the Afrieitu aavngosbavc this justifiention for their sport, that 
whenever they take life, they risk life. Eor " llieso bush people,” 
i)i Mr. Keade/s words, "like llio wild beasts, live in euntinunl 
danger, for tlu?y are always at war. The lutm who go out hunting, 
tho women avIio go with their pilehers to tho brook, arc never sufo 
ilmt. ibry Y.rlll rnUnrn.” 1T« poiiils out ti Contrast in their cliarnctcr 
which is curiouH, but by no means iiucoiunioii. Jt has l)i‘eii often 
noticed in the Ohim'se. I Jo had bei*n telling a horrible tale how a 
woman was drowned, and her eliild burnt nlivo for witchcraft, 
and had added tliat "the Airicaihs aro connoisseurs in cruelty,” 

" And yet,” as he goes on to say, 

fliesp flame ])ro]ile aro tiniid and gmtle in their ordinaiy intimentfl; 
they •■•‘Idoiii ill'ii ‘0 tlioir Avivo*-, tlifii* riiildreii, or thoir slavrs; they 
are frigldoned by tlic severity which prevails on board a iriaii-of'Av'ar. 

On a hunting party which he joined with the'st' people " was a man 
po complokdy crippled that ho could Juove only ou all-fours ; and 
nevertheless he carried the seven nets, and scrambled along as 
quickly as the others walked.” Mr. Keailo goes on to add : — ' 

Ihere was flomethiiig .so eager and oven anxious in liio iimiinor— it wa'j so 
evident he wi.ihed to prove he wu« w good o ninn as the others, in spite of 
hifl infirniity, that I turned to Moiigiloinba, .uid said with a missionary air, 

Jfl it not good of that jKuir follow, instf ad c»f staying idle at hoino, to 
work just hard as an able-bodb d man ? ” “ 1 should think he doc.s,” 
replied Mongilumba ; ** this people would very soon Kill him if he did 
nut.” 

Wc are porry to learn that in Africa, as well as in Japan, tho 
Ibreigti fnshiuns bvo tun tircaig for the nalivo It is well 

knowm that ov«^n nlrondy .TiipuneFo work ha.s lost much of its origi- • 
imlitv, and Ihero can be liltln quo‘»tion that liefom very long it 
will have lost its great clisimetivo merit, mul become a feeble copy 
or adaptation of lliat style of art which reigns without a rival at 
South Keusington. Mr. Keade 8ay.s that in Africa "it is con- 
sidered more genteel to wear a dirty rag of English cotton, such as 
we. use for a duster, than the grass-kilts of tlie countiy, which are 
ofh'ii licinitiJully made.” 

Gur author gi\ftft a euriims account of a gi‘and palaver that ho at- 
tendinl . w bore every one sat squatting on his heels. The King had 
a long stall in his hand. After ho Inid spoken, he Landed it to his 
coutiin, who pRS?ed it on in the same manner. No one interrupted 
tho man who held the Htalf, and tho moeting was conducted in the 
most orderly manner.” If South Kensington con give a lesson to 
Africa, Afiica, it would seem, miglit equally well give a lesson to 
We.^tniineier. He tells an amusing story also of some Fortu- 
giiese mowjliunts who asked him " if it was really true that in 
England we had our dinncr-nlates wwined before the lire.” When 
they heard that this was done even in the height of summer 
" they fihudderod, and their faces shrivelled up with sympathy^! 
and they rublujd their hands, exclaiming, ‘ Gli, very cold— very 
cold indeed ! ’ ” Some other I^ortugutjse, who lived in Angola, 
could not Ix) persuaded that he had not tMiino to spy out the land 
with a view to its beiug occupied by the linglish. llioy wem in- 
difl'eront, except so far as they dreaded they might lose their 
slaves without compensation. It was in vain that Mr. Boade 
assured them tliat he had come simply to travel for his own 
pleasure, and " that ‘ Palmerston * did not even know of his exist- 
ence.” The more ho proUistod, less ho was believed, and at 
last his serv^int warned him that ho ran a good chance of being 
poisoned. But bero be shall tell the stoiy in nis own words:— 

1 accordingly adopted o formola, which flatisfied my consdeocs and gsro 
intense sathitttction to my hoBto. ** Senhor so-azid’St^” X would s^y# ** t g&vo 
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ytm my word that I am not sent by tlun Goverament, and tint the ISogliali 
have no desire for Angola.'* Here Seohor a(v 4 Qd«ao would nod and wave 
^ hand, much as to say, ** 1 undentiind ; private misalon $ Snstmetions, 
TO, * « But,' 1 contiuucd, “ I can safely promise yon this, that if our 
<k)vemmwl takes Angola (mind* I soy it won't, but if it does)i every planter 
aboil receive the full value of lii.i sloves ; and, if luy humble opinion is taken 
on the matter (I don’t think it will be, but still if H Is), your interests, my 
I dear and honoureil firiend, shall not be neglected.” Here I would look at 
the Senlior in a very kiiouriiig muimer, his face would become rndiaut, and 
be would lie happy for the rest of his days ; whereas, if 1 had told him 
nothing but the truth, ho -would have lived in a continual staio of anxiety 
and alarm. 

In another difttvict in the occiipotion of the Portugiieae he was 
surprised to Inmr the natives on Ohristniaa h>6 ainjring English 
enrols. lie found out that thti English had years ago occupied 
this country, and that the natives had been taught to sing carols 
on Christmas Eve ; those songs had come down from generation to 
generation, and hod spread fex ami wide. 8o excellent/’ Mr. 
lieade goes on to add, “is tho mtunory, and so lino is thn 
oar of these people, that although they did not uudorstnnd tho 
meaning of the words, they pronounced them correctly, after all that 
lapse of time.” lie has siimo curious customs to tell of as existing 
in the kingdom of Dahomey. “ All cocks who crow on the 
King's highway ertch«;at to the Cr»}wn ; these birds are therefore 
muzzled by their owners.” lie tells us, mowover, that at a certain 
season of the year “ men are sUlionod along the road from the 
capital to the fort (a distance of sixty miles) foiuiing a complete 
line, and a volley of musketry is fired^ beginning at the capital and 
ending at tho coast.” Every vcjir, ton, along the same line “ a girl 
is passed down from hand to hand, witlioiit her feet oii»i« touching 
the ground.” It is no woiakir that “ she arrives more dead Ilian 
alivi*.” Mr. Iteado had not seen oil her of those curious proceedings 
with his own eyes, and wo cannot hut suspect that there is some 
cxoggL'mtioii ill the account he heard. To form such lines as 
these, at least one hundred thousand men would he required. 
Even if tlie King of Dahomey has so many men, wo doubt if he 
has so many niuskcla. Mr. lieade has an essay on tho skive-trado. 
lie tells us with the utmost cx)nKdence that “ slaves were originally 
called in Latin the ‘ spared * or * preserved * (itervi, from nermre. to 
save)," and that “ the delicate beauty of the female sex indirectly 

S roceoda from slavery,” while “ tho iniquitous slave trade has 5n- 
irectly Inxm tho means of making us wealthier, happier, and better 
men,” Boswell, we romemher, argued that “ to abolish tho slave- 
trade would be to 

Shut the gate-s of mercy on mankind.” 

Mr. ll<yido approves of its a1)olition ; but he is one of thoarj who 
flw good in everything. To use his own impressive words, “ Wo 
look again and again on the tear-stained, blood-stained pagf»s of 
life ; there we learn that animals have mounted in tho scale on a 
ladder of corjises.” If the pagt's of the Afnam Sk4^ch-‘Iiook at 
their final revision had been fn'ouontly stained hv thi* mark that ia 
made traverso valamo^ we should have hud a book that would have 
gained in interest as much ns it had lost in length. 


gon$ cesitiiiieB rather than to tW toreo typo of tho 
oentiuy; ho need not deiqpair of maoterii^ tho authwa moou^;— ' 

For us the Benalsssnce is the namo of a many-sklad hot yet i^ted njoye- 
ment, in which the love of the thlnge of tlw intsHeet and the iniaglnatwo 
for their own sake, the desire for a more liberal and comely wto’ of w- 
oeiving life, make themselves felt, piximptiug those who exporicnoe tm 
desim to seek first one ond then another u!c»ns of ixtUdleotnal or loMIP'* 
native eidoyment, and directing them not mciely to the dlscove^ of old and 
forgotten Hourcee of this enjoyment, but to divine new sottioas of it, new eat* 
perienoeH, uew subjects of pcictry, new funnH of art. 

Mr. Pater in a strain of heated rapture rather than of cool eritidsm 
proceeds further to develop this idea of a middle-ape Bemaisaaaoe. 
As far as wo are able to understand his meaning, the moire- 
mont comprisi's pointed architecturu, romantic love, “the sculpture 
uf ChartriM and the windows ollj(*iiianH,”aiid especially Victor Hugo^s 
Notre^Uamo de 2*aris, Tins so-called “ Konaissanco witllin the 
middle oge”iB also traced in tho poetry of Provenoe,4n the 
legond of Abelard and HiSlo'iso, with the possibility of a prior 
origin among tho Arabs. A kuif frmu iho Arabian NiyktSfii ia 
suggested, might have been home from thu East by a breeze to the 
South of Franco or to the hanks of tho Seine, * Such flights of 
imagination might easily have at once landed us in China or Japan. 
The reader runs no doubt some danger of being carried for away by 
an alluring imagination and by a singularly seductive diction. 
There is a sense of Oriental colouring, a {jugi'anco as of fuU-blciwn 
roses, in theso florid descriptions of Uie sentiments and surround- 
ings of Hi^loi’so, tho Troubadours, and others. We axe told that 
a spirit was abroad rebellious in its love of freedom; bumsii 
passion, tho worship of physical beauty, the onjoyment of leisure, 
luxury, and refinement, fliist kindled in bounce, passed, it is said, 
from the banks of the 8oine, “ penetrated the early literature oi 
Italy, and found an echo in Dante.” Mr. Pater puts the matter 
as follows ; — 

One of the strongCHt characteristieg of that outbreak of the reason and the 
imagination, of that fiNsortion of the liberty of the heart iu the middle age, 
w^hich I have termed a mediasval RenHit>f«ance, was its antiiu^mlanism, lt« 
spirit of rebidlioo and revolt against tlio moral and religious ideas of tlie age. 
In their senreh uHer the pleasures of the senses and the imagination, in their . 
care for ItcauLy, lii tludr worship of the IxHly, people were impelled beyond 
the bounds of the ]>i'imitive Christian ideal ; and their love l)ettame a strange 
idolatrA', a strange rival religion. It wan tho return of that aiidont Venus, 
not dead, but only liidden tor a time in the cavea of the Venusberg, of those 
old Pagan gods still going to and fro on the earth, under all sorts of dis- 
" ion of culture is not rebellion, but 


PATER’S STt’DIKS OF TJIK KEXAI.SSANCE.» 

T hese remarkable “ Studies ” arc among tho sigiia of tho 
times. Since the days of the purists, wheu Mr. ituskiii 
denounced tho Hunaissanco ns hollow and unholy, a singular change 
has como over the youngor gonoratiou who oro now in turn 
moulding tho literature and art of the country. Poetry, painting, 
and criticism alike— Hie poetry and pictures of Mr. Kossetli, the 
poetry of Mr. Swinhiirno, not to mention a host <^f imitators, the 
paintings of Mr. Burne Joiui.^, together writh divem criticM 
writings such as tho work now before us— all tell of a modem 
ronaissanco of the old Benaissance, of a new life Bomelimes sur- 
rendered to passion and to pleasure, but in iU better aspects 
aspiring through tho ministration of tho arts to conditions of nigh 
mental enjoyment and pure wsthetic cultum. Mr. Pater, it is ri^it 
to say at the outset, is free from the grossni'ss which has been laid 
to tho chMgo of “ the fleshly school ” ; and yet in Lis system the 
imaginative faculties aro fed, the ivsthctic functions sustained, 
through the modiuni of senses which are nut only subtle, hut 
strong in the life-blood of passion. The critic to whom Mr. 
Pater most nearly approaches is Mr. Sidney Colvin ; ft^r each art 
is the best part of nature, a vital essence in life, at once a luxury 
and a necessity conducive to mental growth. Nature, ai't, and the 
recipient mind thus viewed stand not only in reciprocity, but be- 
come one and indivisible. Criticism thus arising, wbatover ^ its 
inflrmities or its limits, is at all events free from serA^ilo and dead 
conventionalism. 

At the out^t we have a right to ask Mr. Paler what he means 
IMT the Kenaiwauce. In his first essay, that on “ Aucassin and 
Nwlette. a French romance of the latter half of the thirteenth 
Uimjelf in the position of those historians who 
havo^odied out a pm-Uolombinn discovery of America. 
I^ter, folWiug in the woke of certain French 

done u the fifleentli." If 
m ^ Imiith to get throngh • elngle non- 
tence which by ite inpidlnete.le]^ betoiSe to themaimwoffcf- 




guiw'R. The perfection of culture Ih not rebellion, but rtcaco; only irbeu it 
liua rcali/cd a deep moral stillncaa has it really reached its end. 

The keynote thus struck in l^nce is skilfully played on with 
variations when the scene changes to Italy. The author ^ins pro- 
fundity as he pioccrds in his second essay to discuss Pico dolla 
MiiuuJola, the Mystic. lie frankly admits tlrnt “ the Bmiaimnce 
of the fifteenth century was in many things great rather by what 
it designed or aspired "to do than by w'hat it acluallvachiev^”; ho 
then tells how “ (lods in Exile” were brought liack to Italy, how 
means of reconciliation W'as found lietween the religion of antiquity 
and the religion of Christ, partly under the 2 >e.i' 8 uasiou that historic 
I'eligions obey common laws, conform to external circumstances, 
nnd respond to deep movements in the human mind. And un- 
doubtedly it was by some such tnire lattwi'en tho (lods of Groecw 
and the Saints of C/Juisieudum that thu arts of Italy in tho time of 
I^uardo da Vinci, Michael Angelo, and Bafthollo attained a. 
consummation neither before nor nflcrwai-ds approached. Wo 
think it equally ck^ir that painters, sculptors, and architects of a 
prior generation, including I*erugino, were elo-ated, though pos- 
sibly imperceptibly to themselves, by the llood-tido of iho llenais- 
nance, which certainly had begun to flow befoio the dates usuafly 
a.ssigiiod to the movement. It will easily be understood how diame- 
trically opposed are these teachings to Mr. Uuskin’s famous dogma 
propouadod in the Edinburgh ljectun;s, that from the spot and 
from the hour when Raliaollo in tho Vatican painted tho “ King- 
dom of Poetry presided over by Apollo,” “ the intolloct and the 
art of Italy date their degradation.” “ Tho'* doom of the arts of 
lOuropo went forth from that chamber.” Tho contradiction to 
which we noint is the more noteworthy, inasmuch as 1^. Pater, by 
his tone of thought and style of diction, might almost pass Sot a 
disciple of Mr. liuskin. The neophyte show's a proneness to 
emotional epithets such as tender, lovely, sweet. But tho re** 
semblance extends from language into tin) renbu of fency, from 
lucid narrative to pretty met^hornnd felicitous comparisons. We 
seem to rccn^ize something Kuskinesque iii tho flulowing neatly 
handled word-picturo : — 

When tho ship-load <»f aacrod earth from the soil of Jerusalem was mingled 
with tho coiumun clay in the Canipo Santo of Tisu, a new tioivet grew up 
from It, uiiliko any flower men had seen bofuiv— tho aneinono with its 
concentric rings of straugi'ly bloudod colour, still to be feund by those 
who search long enough for it in tho long grass of tho Marcninio. Just 
such a strange flower was that mythology of tho Italian Renaissanco wliJoh 
grew up from tho mixture of two traditions, two Hontimeiits, the sacred and 
tho profene. Classical story -was regarded as a mere datniii to bo received 
and assimilated. 

The three essays on “ Sandro Botticelli/* “ imea della Robbia,” 
and “ The Poetry of Michael Angelo/* though interpenotmtcil 
with transcendental thought, we may pass by without much loss. 
And yet we will iiist stop on tlie way to point to a mannerism in 
phraseology which shows either that tho author is carried away 
his power of language, or that he saves himself the trouble of 
thinking by ready resort to some ikvourite conventional term. 
This esporiaiJy struck us in reading of Michael An^o; 

accordingly we went book to count ceilaiu snpembundant epithets, 
and were not at all surpHM to find that “ sweet,” ^'sweetncM^** 

and ” ntusnr twvmntv Hmim. Bf«nii*v wvifinff la 


^swedtan** oconr twenty rimes. Such sugaiy writing is 
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slehly. But, agftin, Wr. must have the evcvdit of setting 

the eTomplo, as when ho extolled a pair of cat's whislcors for 
tenderoefui. 

The disquisition on Tioonarrh) rln Vinci will ho read e\en hy 
thoHO who aro wrsed in iho wliole Hhniry that has grown o)it of 
the most fortilo of themes in the Italian revival. 8ul>tlo and 
MMOching insight is shown in that part of llie artist's oarwr w’hieh 
lioa <m the fixmtier of the natuml and the suponiatnwil, which 
touched on divination, “ clam-oyance/’ the alchemists secret, with 
the strange apnroaches in animal ci*eu.tio]i to phases in Inuuanity. 
We are told tiat in liCouaHio wiis awakened aoriie rt»‘ed of dia- 
oonteut which lay la the aemvl plmsM f>f his iiatiir(\ r(»r the way 
to pcodectmn is turoiigh a mn-ies of disgusts.'* Da Vinci plunged 
into the study of nature, “he brooded over the hidden virtue.'^ «»1‘ 
plants and cr}^stalR, the linert traced hv the. situs lliey moved in 
the ah}', over the conrespomlenres which exist between the ditfereiit 
orders of living things, through whicli, to ej cH c>j>i'iu*d. they in- 
terpret each other; and for veHr.^ he .MM*mcd to those about him aa 
one listening to a voice silc^nt for oilier men.” Tho drawings in 
the Ambroaiau Library, Milan, evince the niain -sided studies of a 
genius which atretched to niiivei'sality. The examination of lli*‘si‘ 
and other tentative and expcriim'iitjil designs does not tend to 
aabetanlhtte the author’s conclusion that they are little nun'o than 
“ dreama thrown oil* by tin* ovenvroiiglit and laboiiring binin.” 
Neither are we quite preparwl for the wt'H-smuuling geiiemli/ntion 
that “iwoidoue werospocially H\'»*d in Da V'^inci, as rellexesof things 
that had touched his brain in cliildliood beyond the miTisiite of other 
iiiipreasi(»]S-*-’the Riniling nfw’OTu<'n mid the motion of grtjal waters. *' 
We ill) not happen to know t«i what works “the nujliiai i»f grt*nt 
waters ** can wfer, and incline to think that, as for “ the smiling 
of women/' an otprpswion which degenerated into a aicklied maoner- 
isin, Leonardo has less to answer for than I mini and Home others of 
his disciples. Wtli gre/iter just ness is the assertion made that the 
two oleiwootary forces in Jitninardo’s genius are “curiosity and 1 
tho desire for beauty.” Th(’ one led on to the iny.'*tery of the 
"Medusa/* on which h'hollcy penned one of the liiie.si aounets ever 
* inspired by picture; the other asserted itself in the si’iiHilivo love- 
liness of Madonnas, sud in a Isiunty which anproaclies the divine 
in the hiMbd of Christ in “ TIm- I/nst Supper.” Ae critic ns he pro- 
ceeds actually assumcH tho a.spect, of the cnbalifct and the clair- 
voyant; indeed clairv(»yanco is brought lo biij r on both Micluud 
Angelo and l)a Vinci. Whethiir this visionary belief win be fnirly 
added to tho other advnnn‘d of ^Ir. I*;- h i we cannot posi- 

tively assert. But at any rate lu^ holds ih.a die ilaughlers of 
Heredias as drawn by Leonardo arc daini*ytuU.s. The piuv>it o4‘ 
is so exceptional that Mr. Paler ou^-lit to have the full bciu iit 
ofit.—- 


They [the dnuglitorsnf Ucrodias] arc ilm i*lnin<iymits tliroimlMvhoiu, 
os through dohcjiti) iriNtnjn)«*tU.«. one lircotucA iiwmic of the MuMIt r tonvs of 
naturo and the modoa uf tla'ir action, all that i.^ nmgnotic in it, ail tho^«c 
linfir conditionH w heroin innteriul thingi Hsc to that mi briery oMi|if*rr«t{ou 
Wtdeh conutilutos them Bpiritiuil, when* onJy tlic Ibier nme ami the keener 
touch cun follow ; it id at* if in cerlain rt vealingiiiHfant'ee we uctiially asw 
them at thoir work on hunmti li«-.nli. Ner voun, eleetric, faint, nhvav'^ with 
same Inexplicable faintness, they .seem !<• he aubjeci to exec|i(ional 
ditloTiNyto n!Ol powers at work in the common air unloit by <itlicr.M,to U-eome, 
as ft were, jvooptaolcs of them and ilumi uu to in u ebaiu of M.*crot 
inthumoas. 


The " Conclusion,” designed probibly to connect into unity tho 
scattered component parts, may bo token ns a coufi\s.^ion o]p the 
author's creed. Tho rndace niid already described tlii.* ago of 
Lorenzo — tho cnlminating point of tho llfTmiswinco — as a time of 
genoral elevation and enligntoiinient,wheTi artists and pliilo.sophors 
did not live iu isolation, but breuthed a conimnn nir and caught light 
and heat from each othefs thuiightu. “ It was the unity of thi.s 
spirit which gave unity to all Uio various pmducts of the Rcmiis- 
sance.” Tho last porngraph in th« book c^arrica tho inquiry to a 
Gonsuiumation ; it points lo tho bc-nll mid the ond-nll of e\ cry phase 
of art. past, present, and to come. Tho moral taught sconis to be 
that life is snort, but that art cmi mako it long ; that tlio wisest 
QMU give themaolves to ait and song, and thus get os many 
Mlsations os ixissible into tho allotted time. Art comes ** pro- 
lisssmg fhmkly to give nothing but ilio highest quality to your 
monwBts OB they pass, and simply for those iriomonl.s* sake.** 
Passages occur wnioli read like tlie deiticalion of passion. And 
that such people ns Victor Hugo are made to stand up prominently 
as apostles says litUo for tlie soundness or sobriety of tne eystom. 


ALCESTIS.* 

A 'NOVEL that even aims at being pooticnl Is an uncommem 
thing. It comoe easier to hand to describe garden parties 
and fitra o*olock teas, to tiaco the happiness ojf a mc^orn Knglish 
lady sad gentleman through decent and subdued vicissitudes, or, if 
aomething more vehement is desired, to lind srirring epieodos in 
the aquaw obvious police-court, or take rafuge in paradoxes of 
criflia wUidi have now become novelists' commonnlacee. Brill 
more rata is it to find iu the venture of on untried writer (for 
such wo oonoeiTo Ahettia to bo) so much success as bos b^ 
attainod bsthis case. 

The author is evidently a musicinn, and the book is a genuine 
oilkpring of mualoal and artistic enthusiasm. Tho reading of it 
leaves aa impiessioii not essily etfaced, but one somewhat 
difierent from that which is usually left by a work of fiction, 
Ihis seams to es ll on the nmsical rather t han the bteiaiy feeling to 
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respond to it. Tho socneaof AkeaUt do not store themsekes ap 
in the same compartment of the mind with the gneelhl|Miffes 
of OM or the severely elaborate strucsture of A/tOdie- 

mareft ; they go to add their influence to the subtle Stmosphm 
whore mernbiy keeps still resonant the clear-toned sonata and the 
rushing symphony ; and the imagined harmonies of the opera ou f 
whose (htii the catastrophe turns, and from which the romaaoe 
takes its name, mingle with echoes of Baoh and Scarlatti. The 
time of the story is laid a century ago, when the modem wealth of 
music iirst sprang from the union of Italian grace with German 
depth nml power : and its local interest centres in Bresden, then 
ns now afavnurea home of art and all things beautiful. Josquin 
Borioz, the heivi of the tale, begins his career as a wanderer Out- 
side tho Hof Theater, where tho eccentric bass and his adopted 
child Lisa rescue liim from his solitude with the generosity which 
is a Ht>roTid natum to artists; he lives to hear this samo Lisa Vam, 
who ba<t grown up with him ns a sister, take tho chief part in his 
owu opera of AlcvMia at the siime theatre. But many dangers and 
triiilM come between, and though the highest amirations of tho 
compo.^er are fulfilled, they are fulfilled only at the price of two 
lives. Before we say more of tho story, however, lot us give the 
author s own account of the surroundings into which wo find 
.Tasquin introduced: — 

But tlini Dormany uf bin (Imp waa imlepil a favourable place for 

.1 ruiMiiiitic* iiuHi«Man. In every vUlnge thoiv wore dancer.^ ft>r tvhoevor 
wuuld lidrllp to them ; in every i'arm-huiise and lioincatcad the tnueipfaM was 
welcunit'ii, to lead i>erliiip!t a 1‘uinily qiinrtott, or wile nwny tho evening by 
fil:n i!)g aolo to ihu asMemhlcd hoiisehold ; in e.VQiy large church, in cveiy 
town, w'aAllto ^dd organist, hriinful of leu ruing, lording it on his orgon- 
tltitmc fivoi pnr.son :irid people. Kveni'whcre music tcomed with the glonons 
sons Hho brought forth, a race of giaiMs, to bo the fathers of all rausloJans to 
come, and everv where honour was done to her In however dry and primitivo 
ji fa.sbiun ; for hi ihen> nut a quaint mixture of pedantry and timing-- old 
age and childhood— in the music uf tluit period ? 

It is nut to bu ftnppnr^Ml that bccaupo tho book is full of 
music, it is a scries of di.sconncctcd aketchoH or rhapsodies. It is 
hnld together by a consistent and woll-oidorcd ^ot; and this 
again distinguishes Alceniii* from tho numberless productions 
which know no mean between scrambling somuhow through two 
or thr<‘u volumes with no plr>t at all and entangling the course 
of etentfi in deHporato intiicacieH from which it is rescued only by 
dppperuto reme<(icH. Here wo liml a ceniriil idea clearly conemved, 
mid developed with powiT mid fueling which are nnqucstionablo, 
and with hkill which, notwilhstanding allowances that may bo 
sometimes required when wo miss the fnoility that only comes by 
experience, is actmiUy considerable, and gives excellent promise for 
any future iindevtaking by tho same hiiud. As it is, iho working 
out of liio plot is HO good that we need not fear to spoil the ruad- 
ing of the book befoiehiuul by diselo.sing too much of its outline. 
The history of .Insquin Dorioz is ono which presents itself in many 
shapes both in fact and lid ion : it is a couiliet between two lives in 
the same person, in which the iiighcr life wins, but so that the man 
perishe.H in the victory, Ho is re-spectablo in right of his father, 
iiad muHicol in right of hivS mother; wo find him a pupil of tho 
(kipellmeisti'r IIiisso at Dresden, having chuHcn music and fied 
Iroiij tho respectability of the rulRljons in whoso cdiargo ho waa 
loft a.s an orphan. Even the rugularities of a musical education 
como ainlvs lo him. This is the l^ntu Capcllmcistorin’s account 
of h im : — 

Wu are talking of a litilc Addlcr w'hom 1 consider a goniitB ; the Capell- 
meister thi'ro won’t Iipbt of him though . , . tho boy hiw been, giving 
trfmblo in the choir, and ha w'on't admit him to the baud. Ife calls nim a 
Frenchman, niid says ht Im-H no coBwicnce— a little brown thing, with the 
Are breathing through every jMire uf his yellow French skin, what should he 
kuow uf ronwienco ? 

The musical reception at which Faustina Hasse thus takes up 
Josqnin's cause is dascrihed, though it is but an introductory 
epinode, in a way to make us logrot that We cannot dwefj 
upon it. The real trial of tho musician’s life, with which the 
first part of the novel ba.s to do, Hoe in the temptations of the 
world outside Li.s vociition. His playing captivates (}ount Lich- 
tenberg, a “ bald and languid ” musical amateur, who, being of a 
visionary turn, is in his languid way a fanatic about art. He finds 
iu young Dorioz tho very musician bo wants, " In you,” he savib 
“ 1 have seen the spontoneity and freshness of goiiius. No theories 
’for mo, no talk ! If the an^l Gabriel came down from heaven to 
convert me to a theory, ana 1 knew he thumped when he played, 

I should n\>t be converted.” And so Josqiun is establisnoa as 
Kammormusikue at the Lichtonberg villa, and on his first day 
there two notable things befall him ; he sees the Count’s niece 
Cduilo playing tho harj^chord at her window, and the Abl^ 
Faradies, the Count's secretary^ proposes to rood Euripides with him. 
The sight uf Cdcile is the ^ginning of a hopeless passion, which, 
after distracting tlie muideian for a time mm his csdliug, drives 
him back, when his liopo is finaily destroyed, to give the remnant 
of his life to music with a more intense devotion than at first. The 
reading of Euripides results in Joaquin’s opera AlceAia, tho sodoess 
of which at last crowns his second love, though at tho cost of a 
sacrifice he never knows oi It is this sacrifice that gives a donblo 
moaning to tho name of ^ the romance, and that m&m its ending 
so tragic. The tragedy is of a kind that few modern writera m 
fiction have succes^uDy dealt with. It is morn undent than 
modern in its spirit; it has something of the Gfreok loftiness and 
completeness, and is brought about by sueh an irony of fiiis as was 
ever present to the Greek mind, little hy little woaTing the trivM 
threads of daily circumstance into indissolublo bmofi. The art 
with which this is planned is a remarkable featnrg of the book. 
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The Sttturcjay Ifeview. 


Up to a certam point all thiogn aoem to conspire in favour of tho 
voanir composer, Tha siege of DtesdSn eausee the patron to quit | 
nis v^ and betake himself to Vienna to preserve his osthetie 
serenity. ^ The Counts chamber musician goes with liinir and, ’ 
while losing somewhat by bis passion for Cecile and other distrac- i 
ktiozist gains much in varied cxpmeiice ; best of all, be receives a 
'decisive impulse from the 6rst perfonnaoce of UluekV Orphm, 
The passage where this is described: is alone an ample warrant for 
our surmise that the author must bo a muncian : — 

All who lovQ nuiMlc know it— the power of. the first wavo of violins in tho 
overinre or symiihoiiy to wash us or all our finlneBS and drynesti, to carry 
us straight out from nurselvufl. in that tlmt deiigbt our pertonai confiiot- 
ings seem to he merged into a univeroel witi>)faotioti, our pitiful dogmas attd 
thcorii'B into living, fresh assents. Wo liolieve in law and harmony— yea, 
though it bo tho uuoonqnoralde woo of the worid that woigU« <»n nur lie-arts, 
they ruth out to meet joyfully ulL the stirrow uf tiie wuild—inhivuan, im* 
earthly power of sound ! ” To our inin<ici.*iii, tho ilrst rush of iustrumenU in 
the malestic allegro was a spell to break liiiii away imru hiiusidf, and the 
strong fresh ovci tare prepared tho hoarrra for Uio Huhlituk* sU^ry of tho oM 
Clroek. 

The curtain rose ; there was tho- tomi» of lMiry<lioc, (load, .••pito of her 
husband's niigiity power ; Hhopherds strewod it with leave'* ami ihiwors, and 
Orijheus hhnsolf was strotohed in despair over the lunonal sttme, ids great 
lyre fallen tirom his hands. Now loud sw’oUod tho dirge of Die shepherds' 
chorus, aud now, through it, come piercing tiio cry of miguish from his lips, 

ICurydice ! " Then ho remained alone ; and cirtranccd,Josqiiin lienrd tho 
tetnder air that follows, and ilio ilupas^iollt■d rucitutives, wherein tho music* 
god is wrought up to defy the power of dculli ami seek his wife at the. gate 
'Of hell. Lovo apfioared tlieii ; and in tender strains, luM of the sanction of 
the gods, and with a great major burat nf song, ac’coinpauied by rushing 
violins, Orpheus departs for the land of spiiiis. 

Wo rfsad how thoso wonderful rci* it olives struck (lluck's Italian coniem- 
porari(» with soom. Jowjuln thought of iiaHiie, and nearly laughed aloud. 
His Ittarl was leaping up in joyi'ul rocognition of the master, wi^n ho felt 
from henceforth he must serve. 


JoB(pun*e choice ifi mode, nndhe returns to Dresden. His inspira- 
tion, enriched by knowledge, exulted by love, and lemnercd by 
adversity, brings forth its perfect fruit, Lisa Vaara, his early 
companion, now bis devoted sister in art, lias become the reign- 
ing singer of the opera, and will joyfully undertake to interpret 
bis music with all her power and sympathy. Tho master Gluck 
himself has seen and unproved tlie work, Cdcile is indeed lost^; 
ahe has loved Joaquin Dorioz as much as it was in her uaturo to 
love, but site hatl no strength to rebel against the other destiny 
Borenely arranged fox her by tho (Jount Lichtenberg. She htm 
married a prince and passed out of the story. Hut Alcestis is well- 
nigh won. 

The fatal obstacle which now comes in is the Ilof-Intendani 
von riaueu, ou whose will tbo acceptance of the opera depends ; 
ti pedantic liud stdlish diiaU/mtet who iu his perverse and pudHUtic 
way lias falleu in love with Lisa. What ia still worse, ho i> 
beyond measuro jeolous of Jo^uin, not knowing tho IJchtunberg 
episode, and not believing in nor understanding (to use the 
author's phrase) ** that rare and subtle thing, frien^lup botwoen 
man and woman,’* as, indeed, oonventioiud persons seldom do. 
While AJU'csiU (after many preliminary dillicullies) is iu rehearsal, 
Von Plauen makes a formal offer of inaiTiago to Li.s» ; and on it.<4 
being rejected, tho performance of the opera is indelinitoly post- 
poned. Josquin, ali'oady in foiling health, is broken down by this 
last blow. He is to go to Italy for a chance of life. The 
intendiint will not be moved to pity or justice. At lost Lisa 
resolves on tbo sacrifice which alone will save her frieud*s w<>i'k, 
and may make his last days happy, even if it is too lute to save 
bis life : a sAcrifice less magnificent in show, but in truth harder 
to bear than that of the legendary Alcestis : — 


She needs to be strong in her jiurpose, f(^r almost alone .she niu.Ht av.t it 
out; and hovr unberoic, bow difiieult li sciiou I Ah'esti», inspired by love, 
lays her tender body down by th(s side of her husluiiid to w:ut for (hath ; 

poor Aloestis may not lis passive, though dcatli itself would si'imi to 
her now welcome rest. She must return h<nne at onoo, and looking round 
<m all she bos loved so long with tho blttenieiw of fsreweil, take pen, ink, 
and paper with oU fear of being too Isto to write to Count von Phiueo that 
she is willing to be his 

And BO Josqain, knowing nothing of these things, but only that 
the Hof«lntend^t*s caprice has a^^ain changed, lives to aee bis 
opera performed, and to thank Tisa for her divine singing in 
Ak>eMi$f and he ^es to Italy and there dies contented ; and Lisa 
Vaara marries the Count von Plauen, and the people at Teplitz 
think ahe baa a atnmgo temper, The sacrifice ie acoomplished, 
and no Hercules comes to the rescue of this Adeestis, 

Thie ocnclusion will be unwelcome to those who think it neces- 
sary to the ending of a novel that at least one couple should be 
happily married. Those who look beyond mere amusement aud 
estemate work by its artistic merit will find in it, we Uiink, 
evideiMse of unusual powerr An objection which might with 
moie reason be made to tho general plan of Ahettii is that there 
is little variety of interest It is a musical, and almost ex- 
clusively mwcal, romance ; and we catmot say that readers who 
MVS no murie in their aouls are lik<dy to be much pleased by it. 
liowmfy m know of no reason why the interest of a novel 
shoua not bo spec^iilised in this way if there is a suftciont special 
circle of rsaden for it. "We have soJio^bojr novels, miutaTV 
novels, and sporang novels, and why not musical nuvels too? 
Indm, ueem Sand hae> m the example in Con 9 wit>^ which Is 
neatly as full of musioaa/^^^ ^ ^ » 

geriier on a Uiger scale . 
mellng, end she is the ent 
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It must not be supposed, on the other that fa ihaditfMioe 
of important digressione there is nolMii|pfa'«l^ hopfetail^we^ 
vary tno sustained musical toMb Much obaervatioD! and hjMMWr 
are'shown in the incidental deaeriptlonc. One of the bMt'nl flmce 
shows us Josquin Oorioa paying a visit to hie respeotaUi' euirta 
who had come to look aim him fa Dresden 

It woa a wliita paurikd Toeni, tbs ceiling b^avUy deoorsted wttli crab* 
mqueo. Bstwet^ ilie long dreary wiodipwft bang a higb giesiiHsolooMdglait 
The tall cai)dlUiiU<;ka, ready on the Ublc, looked coowdoss of; fasier ths best 
in the hottse ; (wen tlm anufFerfi had that air of .gietiectability.UUHb the pm** 
portiea oC tbe best rooms In a family iim always pMaow. la tbe oewtre of 
tho poliidied oaken Aoor sat Joaquin's married aunt and CrMueatia, 111 thplr 
uauttl afternoon compoaure. The latter looked J net a little more fod^. That 
was the otdy change ho could see, and tbe |>^rvadlng small ofmnrMak and 
tho long iiImio of work of ^vhivb each lady held an end io her taodMNiff firCiiMb 
brought a tired remembrance to bis bruin of fusty sprigs, tliAi had 
to sliuoi in green amt yellow floss silk in the Vienna drawtoipraouii, tea 
years before. OutHlde, the sun was shining in tho gerdona fherS wera 
divine piuiuitis for who would look at them ; music for who would listcti ; 
life was progressing ; people thinking new ttiuigs. Uero- the afimiooa 
scnriod to Lxi shut out— lilb to have stopped. l>it\gy fuKthuisa, comploocucK^, 
and duluess — these things made Josquin shiver. 

There ato other thing.') wo should have liked to notice specially ; 
but wo havo in this enso preferred indlenting tho construction and 
scope of the story to selecting details; for good desc^ptiou in 
detail is frequently met with, but good construction in tbe wbede 
is rare. 

Of course AU^slU is not faultless. It appears to be tbe first 
work of its author, and shows occAstonnl marks of inexpe- 
rience. Hero and there wo find subordinate parts developed 
out of proportion to the main work, the connexion of incidents 
not sufficiently clear, or a point slurred over which ought to have 
been distinct. Especially the conclusion is somewhat iiuxried, so 
that tbe final motive seems scarcely adequate, am) the action 
too abrupt. I'here are also sundiy verbm inacourades of the 
petty sort that will creep into almost every manuscript, but which 
a practised writer is on the watch for, and corrects in the printing. 
But we see no fault — unless it is a fault to be in love with art aim 
music — which is either serious or likely to remain unamendod ; 
and we have no hesitation in welcoming the unknown author 
of AkeMin as a considerable addition to our force of liTing 
novelists. . 


AMERICAN UXERATURE. 


fPHE spirit and temper of Mr. Oaleb Onshing*s work on tlie 
'Treaty of Washington * are such as would be anticipated by 
any one who mtietubors the tone and character of the American 
(Utso, Oounier-i^sc, and Argument, the language in which the 
American advocates indulged before the Tribumu, and the manner 
; in which tho Indirect Glaims *’ wore foisted into the Oase, and 
insisted upon as long as it was possible to press Ibem without tbe 
certainty of la-cakiug up iJie Arbitration altogether, in Mr. 
Cushing's narrativo ei’crythiug that con be said in justification of 
Amei'ica is slated in tho broadest and most noleat fonii, while 
no notice is taken of tho grounds ou which an oppoeiie view 
was sustained by some of the soundest of Amerioon jurists as 
well as by men of every shade of opinion on this siae of tii^ 
Atlantic. 'Everything that is susceptible of on luterpruitation ofien- 
sive or insulting to Greiit Britain is twisted into thst.. most 
outrageous shape that it will bear; every point that was dei- 
cided in our favour is cnrofully sluired over j every point ruled 
against us is made the most of. We might not exjpoct an 
American statesman to acknowledge the wanton and mdeoent 
character of the taunts and invectives Agtunst this couati^ wifh 
which he and his collesgiies filled thoir. pleadings ; but we fi nd 
them here repeated^ jusiiiit^ and deliberately recorded when all 
excuse for such a renewal of offeiico has been ramovedL We mL^t 
not expect to rooeive an acknowledgment of the modemt&n, 
dignity, and temper displayed by the advocates of £og)^; 
but we have reason to feel that our conciliatory ^emnxtg and 
temperato reserve have been thrown away when fui Amarican 
holding so responsible a position as Mr. Ciiwifag Inveighe against 
UB for appealing to Uie innuiuerable precodeuts fiiundin the mstoty 
of his own country to justify, and much more than justify, our 
action in the case of tho Confedmte oruisers, and mulges fa 
rapeated imputaiione of foul play and inteutionm neglect against 
tho ICnglisli Government. Mr. Gushing was not lucely to ap- 
preciate the cogency and conclusivcness of 8ir A. O^bunva 
examination of the whole case firom a point of view which, though 
widely diiieriug iVom that of 0(;ntinontal UiriBis, is that which 
bad, until the Akibama controversy arose, been common to the 
two eouutries whose maritimo law rests on English precedents, and 
had been iMre vigorously assorted by America than by ounelves ; 
nor to admit the justice and neoessi^ of a rebuke to the intsm- 
pirute and insulting language empfayud ly himself and his coL 
ieaguesh But it is obviously unlkir in bun not to remind his 
American . roadora that he ana his assistants had indulged in tho 
gravt^t aspersions on the character of a British staUsman who was 
not befooe the Tribunal, and wlio could not defend himself; 
aspursions which Mr. Adams himself hod on a farmer o(^iea 
distinctly declared to bo false, and which, as Mr. Adams did not 
think it necessary to repeat his condemnation of Uia'M) shaders 
from tbe judgment seat, it was scarcely possible for the English 
arhfawMier, who know their falsehood, to leave unnoticed* A 
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The tf the XmadmOU Ommei Movitai* b one of 

thw» elal^te memorials of local interest— records of OoUeges* list* 
of State omcials, descriptions of cities, and so forth— with wmen the 
of America teems. Who is expected to road page after page 
f'OTgotteii names, complimentary speeches or f^ral oranons, 
Ind extracts from familiar histories amt unheard-ef biootaphios, we 
no more conceive than we can understand who wifi pun^ase a 
elaborately printed volume which contains no single fact of 
interest to any human being unconnected with the State Hosp^t^ 
—nothing more than a record of the proceedings of the Trustees, 
the change nf officers, the va^ing fortunes of the Hospital, ana 
the honeiactious that from time to time increased its means — 
nothing that can instruct the student of medicine or entertain the 
student of literature. 

Hr. Hunglison's of Medmne t deals much more largely 

with the earliest of the science than with its later develop- 
ments. Nearly a &ird of the volume is devoted to Jewish, Ohinesa, 
andHrahmin tradilions; £mned(»cles ha.H his turn; Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, and Galen have eaca a cbiipter, or the chief part of one, 
while Harvey only gets a pamgraph. It would clearly he inipos- 
Bible to treat so wide a subject satisfiictorily in four times the 
space of the two hundred and fifty small pogos of large type which 
are here given Jto it ; and the hook is indeed a mere summary of 
what any student of medicine whose taste led him to the anti- 
quities of his profession might pick up in any respectable library. 

Lewiire Momenta I is the title of a colbvstiou of verses by idiss 
II. Helen Nimez, in which there is so even a level of quality and 
character from tlio first page to the last, that wo cannot guess 
which are the pieces written, ns the preface assures us, “ nearly as far 
as the childhood of the author,” nnd which have had the benefit, 
such as it is, of mature powers and ripened ex2>erienc6. The Heroine 
of the White Nile § is a lady who preceded Sir Samuel Baker in 
some part of his joiimoys, and fell a martyr to her missionary 
zeal. The Other GirU || is a characteristic story of American life, 
with some thoroughly native touches such as rodeom the heaviness 
of Queechy or the mannerisms and afibetations of Mrs. Stowe, 
and with much of the peculiar quality which made “ Faith Gartncy ” 
a favourite in certain quarters. 

* A Hixiury of the hfMiaehuntttB General Homital (to AuyuMi 5, 1851)- 
By N. I. Bowditoh. Second edition, with a Continuation to 1872. Boston : 
IVintod by the Tiusteca from tlie Ik'wditch Fund. London : Sampson Low 
A Co. 1872. 

^ f Hhtvry of Medicine from the Earlieti Age» to the Commencement 0 / 
^ the Nineteenth Century. By Bobley DunglLson, M.IX, LL.D., late Professor 
in .rclb.THon Medical (lollcgo of Philadelphia, Ac. Arranged and Edited by 
Ji. J. Dunglivoii, M.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay A Blakoston. London: 
Hainpson l.iOw A Co. 1873. 

I Leieure Momentw By TI. Helen Nunes. Pliiladclphia : LippincoU. 
lAuidon : TrUbner A Co. 1873. 

§ The Heroine of the IVhit^ Nile; or^ What a Woman Did and Hared, 
A Bketch of the Bcmarkiiblo 'rravela and Kxperiencea of Misa Alexandrine 
Tian^. By Professor William Wells. Nvw York: Kelson A PMlUpi. 
liondon : iVllbncr A Co. 1873. 

II 77te Other Girh, Bv Mrs. A, I). Whitney, Author of ** Faith Gaiinoy'a 
(Brllj<H)d," Ac. Ac. With Illustrations by J. S. Harley. Boston: 

^ Co. London s TrUhuer A Co. 1873, 
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The Hononr* ubtoiiied duiine the loot Ten Year* Include XtgktyauocssifttlGsndidataiffir 
the Competitive hsamlnatloo*j^ Woolwich and Ninety Ibr Saiidhurit, and Of these Si« have 
lU dlilhrenl time* obtained the Find Plooe on the Uat*. ^ 

_ At the Bsamiaaliou* held Init May. Four were suumoiAiI lor Woolwlcli, and Foar ffir INrreC 

Oommiw^*. 

— .NMT' 


‘U'lGIlFIELD SOIIOOU Weston-super-Mare.— Oooduetsd hr 

a Wrngler. oidsted Inr a Oraduala In CImsM Bonouri. Terai, S». tpielalisr 
ada pted E sr d elleat»Buy . -Addreie.G«onoa Happan. M.A. 

T^I^’ SCHOOL, Maiy Street Houiie, TAUN1X>N, fiff 

•AJ the Dangbters of Oenllcmon.. The Edacatlim given i* a Ihomuehly sound one, and 
the oMietonoa of experleiuied Mosier* Is prunired loathe *tody of those pnuMiUN of learnma 



<;aHUI«site*,laelw 


JCloMtOnc. __ _ 

Uoaiouv CeMliiiate^ and thii (XUege rbrt"Prt*e'lb>'Rnal(Sh'rahtM^ vtim i^neA bgr tkm 
Puptla.. Incluslva term* do^not exei^ M Galaeaii per onnum.^ Ft^U parUialars wfll be 
forwarded OB ai^leaUoa to the LAPT-PHinoiPAi.. The highest reftNaogs givaa. 

T?OLKi^T^'^^'‘W.'"j.* JEI^ MiA. Oxm 

icaUwr* 


INDIAN OrVIL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, OooiwrV 

•L nni.-CAiroiDATBa ^nlalon M. n—llT mml ny aw Rn. Dr. WHmiiV. 


1 by the — 

lyG^tleEneata'Shgloiid aiMfdcrittaad.wlU'i^^ Air VA^AHClS 


I alter the 




toF. Bonwooo,] 


THDUOATION in GERMANY.— ENGLISH PAU1CNT8 wU« 

wlib for their SONS a eomfortaMe Ifome, oen meet with It In the hoitM of a Prqtesiir. 

reshllBg In a Town nloturesquely eituated near Che Rhine, where^ there l« a eelcbrated Pulitir. 



TiTREOT OOMMISSidNS, — No Pom no Pay " A 


A CLERGYMAN wishes to take charge of a DELICATE f»r 
XrOB'ra or VamneiM in a BISADLNG 

hn party, andto tha etuwge of a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE— Addrom. K. tV., 


Spedial LESSONS on 

. Xlsiortefoiepessisfttlror* 
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jn^isTEBS AT jaB Mansion hoi'SK: 

"|? 'OIU> LYTTKLTON, \n accepting oiv Thamlny night 
I ^ tnl deci«iou of the llousc of LonlM to givcliim and his | 
j^l][eagiic^~on ,tho Endowed ScJiools ComTnission only ouo 
yea^e groc^; Confojtscd that he CAuild liardly cxj^cct inore, 
as ho had nobody to bach him except a Govorament BrnitU*u 
with ' pAlfaJysii^. If thin, is tho «Ie.«criptioii ' givoir of the 
^nifitry by a tiiithfal aupjwtor wlu'a hois speiikiag o^Mr, 


, But if ah ironical spoiildBr to do 

' ilamn his friends ^ wi^ : he^ ohnlii not 

hare selected his topics snore jnmcionsly than by kei^ 
in tlie groove which tho XiOlrn OuANCJUitiOB mnrked out 
for hilnself at tho Mausion^HoasoA }t &}1 tahis aa Hi\ 
G LAasTONB wae away, to daabnhe iliio iiat>cr Hind reeohtst tbo 
principles of the iSfinialry cliuring tho Sc^ioh* What 
the audicnoo i-eally thought of this Sessi^ji; And its history 
wn^ siiiliciciitly marked by the hewty di^r evokCid^hoist 


GiiADHTONK and the rest of tin? Cfibinet, it is easy tu nncior- j tho CiiANOKiitoK i«markpchth$i tho Sossion WHS now ncaurly 
stand what uppeai*aiwrc the ('n>)it)et must tnukc when, ns at 1 at,atl cud. Of course fholin W«w sOffhe^hing tO'^ said fthost 
tho Mansion Llonse banquot, Nfr. GLAn^TONK is away. The j tho SudicatmtJ Bill, and th^^od Jt is to produce,; 

occasion hnd been lotdanl ’ to with somo inititesl, ns it wa-sl nod flic ChrANCKr^i^ With’ IcUiider^ in A 

hoped tj.(afc Mi\ GunstojjK wyonld have taken t!io oppodu- \ pood, word for hie owh litfle fiill r<^tmg tot the tiansfer 
nity to explain in ia more easy and unofficial way . of land, of which probabt^ toot 6ti© iu twenty of his 
than iH possible in ]'ar)iaracnl what ho really thinks ; hearers rcmombei^d the tuost friijpi^taiy outhne* But 
of Lis political poAit^i, witb what eyes ho i-egards tho | this was uofc much for ’‘Uko jthi^ gW?at OtAD- 

ijji^ion that is closihg, and with .what hopes imd iivi hyroNK Cabinet to have d^n;^ was'incunib^ OBi 

tentioriA ho ie Ibedshig forw'atd to tho !\iturc. Some | the CiiAXCKU.qa to . tmycl/vjiirtn and dis- 

sneh doelamtion might Imvo' been very useful, foi* the I cf)vt‘r if jKwsible somcf pt^iT ^ 

Cabinet hoa in tho liist, few days been laissinp ib^ough 1 Ministry. Ho was' not Wito^Utog to .tl^a pccaslpyu . ' i 
such a dai’k valley of humiliation that the supp<il*ter8 ' land had, u ‘ 
of Mr. (liAOSTONB and ihb country geiieially wxaikl have! veruiTJCiit, a 

welct»mcd auy sta ' ' " * 

llfitMl tho Ministry 
inspired the belief 
to roo-iiin^^lr posiliciu, 

another Session of sthe pvcf^ont Parliament vyill do ibr bim, » repro.sentativo of iCuglatrd lia.s secured ih<i/]^4^'(UQDa rigL- 
nnd have thrown a veil ‘of Aroleonic oblivion over the | of uuilituioo at the Court ot^ €[luidl, fijuit. tW Tiau 

born recoivod with’ a"magaiifippui’wiicpjnc.!^Thcjg» .wem 

j I- . - 1.1.. .. .l.' IV... ft.*.. A 4 ... At _.l 


under the guij^c!© of ad i^tolightonc^ Cfiii. 
achieved great txinaiix^t within tho fast ihw 



quarrels and blunders, of his eubordinato. Hut this wa-s 
not to 1 ) 0 . Mr. OurAPsrONi: was too ill to attend the Loud 
MatouV diiJiicr, and tli'o cau.‘*e of his illnos.s was over- 
W'ork. In ono woy this calami ty is rreditublc. to him. 
No oiH), frieud’ tttSfoe, fails U> bear .hearty testimony to Mr. 
(JiiAUsTONK's unremitting hulu.slTy, and b) the icaJ in every 
direction that luj displays. Hut that -Mr. G 1 . a dsto^k should 
bd’ 60 overworked is to very painful fuel. It may bo a 
• had or a gJ^od thing that tho Chief of a» Ci ' ‘ 

•rule hia Cabuiot nbfiolately, and rise ulkiV 
but if he doos this, one iiicvi table 
directly any accblcat . incapiUritiitrs him temporarily for 
earsying cm his labour^/ evoiy thing and everybody tiro at 
sea. Never wius the nai’C^sity of the presence of Mr. 
Q;jAP5*.tonk alroong his copoaguoa mudo more ojnspicnous iti 
tho Housi.^ of Comuioiifr 0iaii it has been during tho few 
? loijt ilftj’S when illness has been pressing on him. It is he 
rfho has lui^ to corwet Me.. Atktok, and lo ovent dcsmotl 
centsuro ftruin Mr^ TjOWE by ^silently reminding tho House 
that, if public jostfu’p drmnhdp that Mr. Lowf, should Jx* 
.fcbtdccd, publio. odx;vcpienco deinauds that this x^ebuke 
sWuld he spared. Bnd 'it not been that to attack Mr. 
Emjb. .ww to .driviGr Mr, ’ Gi^AlwrONK .ft-oin office, nothing 
epmd ||tvo kept the House £K»m censurihg the CnA>iiCKi.rAir>R of 
"^’‘V|;yctrE^^UE»by lua ’vVprwdij&lniing majority. The Glap- 
^'^I^XJtobitoot, in Bb 9 ^ without Mr. Glapstqne, 

x^jpu^pplly the stixpgtli and spirits of Mr. GLAUgiTON* 
: ShpetipiiM^^ require hut thtoro fc Only phe way of giving 
; bhb. thslUia hj^''*tLe illogical and somewhat uu- 

urodi^ of against, pr fo^hctiring to vote for 

uim aua hi' Bupportetd, uCfext election. , 


tluj iieblo uchieveraents for w!iu.*htEh^eoDi)tlr/.haS tpA . thank 
tlio Guijs'JOaVl- Ministry. WSyo^ i^Bide a. 

J x lty Inirbanaii tyrant* afraid as hh ’ ]3lfcpj>eacd to 

jiivu a poj-t open to our iroucaiiilB'p Wii’ hovB. W'ou 
the right of otldiwing thrj ihoiiBITch 6% -JH tict^yiug 
ANiutic State wkliont his ^ putt uS. ,;i4 opoh sixrmn;. 
and \vc have .shoubnl ai\d bu.t' money os if it 



firf, 




•niing to 'otUr ffim ridieulotos ' Tw SttAto 

had a very strange can*©:^ iivliis Eurdpee;|,^W^<]A^^ 
his visits have been put tO very straujgi 
the Mivaiigest thing of Idlvr ouutytcd wto We j'ntorbfcd^' 
beou thak long aricr he*, ini’s h^ ihon 

turn up as the friend aud, ^ kjS 

tho GLAi^^TONE^JIifiisiry:./ 0 as it 

is just, that if fift^ecn puuul;><K't^Varlia|^ cbogeh by 

1^4. 4.1 y jMb At * J ' i_r_ % 


lot, they might fairly expect (drtp ‘a..<^hiw»fc of 

bringing-tbe Sultan of Z^A^'ZIUA;^; fo^iptog CjWua to 

treat Knglisb Mmifttm^b rcpj>ect,Biww<icoptdiiga"Sui^it. 
That ^ho CnANCtTiiLOK sh^i^Wd- see tt^^'andshotild dci^ribc 
these tiny feats as the wpfthy ntdiill^sipetots of a great 
MiniAtiy, is Boipinsyig, and jJriyes ns iwik up^n pup con- 
fidciice ill luH Himple iK)neR%v4f> totokl vtKe iiuppess^n that 
ho WAS yielding to iho^cinj^fl^n )itovii 9 i^ to hit pf. fun,. 
anJ gently Riuienng the h^v io Wh\ch.he bdouged. 

"Ilio guests of . tlfe, tewevi'P, cuio 

pktosuj'O w^hich h a compaJhith^ffy* pj^. - one, foe th^y 



expli^ati 

Offico us ta» dobiilidius ql* 

T% m 


P.3?jjTton,it.i8 8i^oqpatb5t.io.gc^^^^^ nioro goncial topics, 


dispkWsing ^ 
aoro goncjal topics, 
HiU ' returned tlumku 


fo^ fbd^Honso^ojf Cotolmcm point w^.thftt 

ho )lkeiiidd \ to . tho Honous eugineor 
Jlvhto^ Vhbfc hp to. .' thmjjt iho probteto^to; of - 
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up when ho iiflcl louiul tho s^)luiion< Tlio IIoukc uf 
Coiuniinis JinviiJK micherl'Mie end tJi« Se88iua-«mriy now, 
iXH Mr- rij:i<T baid, io bed for some nioatli.s fuul think 
iivor I hi* past and the coming Session, imd thou it will have 
the opportunity of fretting tip, if tho Fates allow it to got up 
at all, ivfjvslied and wiser. An ordinary lutinlier of ilio 
IToiiise of (’omnion.s migld obji.‘C.t. Ihat what Mr. Jliil’eJ'. said 
was lunch triu*r of tlu' (.Viliinct limn of the llmir'O. When 
flio Session i.s oV^-p, it. is tlio Ministers, not tlii lr su|»]MirU‘is 
or oj^poneuts, who ougld. to go to bed and lliiuk over 
things. jMr. JUiUCK at least cannot, bo in want of materials 
for tliontrlu, however long lie lie.s in bed, as ho h;e. at 
the Lnvi'. r ouhipntution lilty or sixiy May itnp'»rl.inf 
matt<*rs niuica’ liis gravest eoiislileraiion. If lie wouhl 
bat take eviai a A\eek in a (piic't back r«»onK and 
think ab »ni <':ib.s, it woidil bi‘ luo^t inti-n*: ting to 
know iht! resLilt. Mr. Cl \]e;roM.\< .specnlnlions might 
probuldy tako a wider range. He li:is earned In's 
rest, and s mely needs II. lie 1ms had Iri.ils anti .lUMetivs 
nnd hum diiiLions without end, anil, vvJien his work ei*:e-es 
for a tune and Jic lais loiMiro to iliink over the wJmh* 
position (>l‘l kings in the political world, he will iind eiuiiigh 
to perjdex. liun. His relied it ms w ill Jiol !«• Iw' nn\ meims 


ment impossiblo by sGcuring iramnitity to all itibeLs who 
conform io a soctuHaa test. 

Of the num'et'oaD traitfoi’H who are tearing Spain in piccea^ 
Gonoi*al CoxjRKitAs is jHirliops the least iuirompreben- 
siblo. Having induced a part of a .province and two 
or three, towns to deelaiv theiuselves independcut of 
tlio imtioiial OovcTiimeiil, bo seenia to liuvc5 collcetod a 
few thousand men, and it w'ii.s lately reported that Ik? was 
marching ou ^bidrid; but, aceording to later adviee.s, ho 
has estalilishod a (hweninieut at Carthagena, wdtli, 
aiiiniigst. other funetion.’iries, u iMinistor of loreigii 
AUairs. It winild seem timt. ho is r.itlier a claimaiiL of 
Mijnvim* [)ow (‘r timn a lucre pvt>ni(»t( i* of seeessiojj. Any 
military adventurer who had, uiidor any pretext, 
made hiniM lf ma.' lcr of I hi? cripilal, would sinnuiarily 
dismiss and fo.*'-;et bis profe.ssi‘d zeal for provincial 
inde))i*ndence. If Miireia or any utlun* ])aii of »^paiu 
alhn^ to cn^l. Osi’ its relation to the Stale, if might secnii 
lo be a noei'S^ary conseijnonce. that it ei*uld havo no 
]»retcnee Ibr atlai;l.i»‘g tlic^ caplfal or iiny othi-r scat 
of Ibreigii fiiitliorily ; bni patriots of Hie order c;l’ 
(.‘oNTtji i.A.' are noL iji Hie habit of bliuling Uieni- 
.selve.i to (•oiisi.-.l("iiey. J’l ) .MAlaiAi.l, who was charged 


wholly <d* ii ■jminful elmraeter. J le has during his Jheinler- j wdh eonnivnig* at. 1 he. esi'ajie (.d (^oN'i i;j:j:as iri:>JU Jduilrul, 
■ ■ ‘ ■ . . ■ ... I - . I uldii'd to ri'ceive the iikl i*f 


»lup, in spite. t>f .soiim faults and maJiy bliuidm-s, won i iuay 
ihe tidiuiiation anil gratiuKli* of lare** reel ions of his 
COUiitiymeii. lie has jiriAaul Ins ineouU'slable sujicriorit; 
to Ids eolleagnes. flu Ims in -piped llie universal conviiM iu.i 
ilmt hi' ha.s done lii.s very utmo-t to promobr wh.it lie i on- 
fildercil io he the ijitere.slji 4‘f tlu' ]iuhlie, and in tls* la .t 
vveariseme four inonlhs he Im!'. homo up with e«iu'.Mvg' 
agaiiusl. jhvsIeiiJ debility, and has r.liown pailmieu and a 
niwisnre of magnanimity in the mode in whu h he has 
met a state of tilings witli wlni-li his liiaiaehr ai.d lil- 
aniocedeuis little titled him io de:d. Hut hu w ill h iv<* ;o 
consider how long all this is to go on, ami 'wiu-Hu'r tl.^ ve i 


peih;i]); Imv't* Wisiiod to ri'ceive the aiU i.*r a 
milil.My hicHoii against his own ]\lun.sler of War, 
i.it'Tii'r.il (Io.\ui.i;s, who liiialJy oveiiJirew the Hovi rmneiit . 
Il i.s not Unown at jn-e.-ent. who ('iL'anizcd the con: piracy 
wliielj risnh'd in the revolt of the naval stpiadri'n at 
(’.olliagrun. llali’-a-di'/eu meioof-war. including irmjelad.s, 
must- b** n tMuihlesome im'iimbi aiwe lo a revolutionary 
Icmk-r. fi i'- ini])nssil)t‘ to recom-ile the sueee.sj.Ive and 
i'.):. ‘l i ling riimoai.s ol tliu pioeres:- m* ]MrLial liiilnri* of tile 


any ftdr pro:‘]K.ct that what Ijord lo‘i n.i.io\ (mH*’. .i par.i!\ ed 
Ministry vsill get up the least le s puial^- d lr>’,,evev hu'p 
and ivsi'Uilely it may lie iu bod’. 


.•■ptir.Klie rc i- Ihoti whieh exu*mh' over large parts m ."^jiuni. 
S'um l lilies 11 is mimI ih.d. Se\ il!e or \’almiei4i is on t he. I'.'.nd, ol’ 
siir.-t uder : ami Iho’celona w:i\m’s fruiii day to il.i\ ini.ween 
io,.‘hy mat s* e<* slon. AeeoriUiig to a rtiilemi’Ut which lar; 

. me • ih’en eout radieled, the ( lovernmentarlillery at Valencia 
htni d<'.'(*rlud to the lehi Is; hut the insurgent hieli«*.'i may 
pi'ihaps al. any i.unnent make lerms wirh tho* («u\ernmeut. 
'I'he l»iW ns w hi* !i share In the insniTCelion, ami even tho 
( M’.vme fniMlon,ari* prohahlv subject io inti rnal dLs.-iisions. 

'I'he vind'eut ’ou ol’ th(‘ Sji.nii.Hi rovolufiou by t^ic jipolo- 
*/! Is ot Hhelllchl mnrde)*?; and of Ikn is juai-saerus will he 
e':pM'icd w ii h ri asimable curiosity ; hat jiurhaiis iht'v will 
h- Well ad\!sed i-n waiting hi.fovc they deseril)e the elMugiu - 
form of Hie llepnblic of tie* rniiniti-. ^J’hi' eoir.eipa m c, n/ 
eiji.idity and fi.dernil v h:iM* never ]v*ibre h.emi ear.iinl so 
hir; hai possibly the Spanisli Ji ret oncila hies may ]a'ovo 
ihat tile jMjssibditii's of (•i‘lnif' fiiul fohy Jiave Jiot l>een ver. 

'rill' Kedernl Ktpnhlie seem .s to have ms I as 
1 t'o’ii})!' ti ly out (il^ fashion as Hie Covte.s ]y whieli il. was tti 
1»(‘ oru'iui'/eih or* a.^ the re leiaivhy whieh il was to .su[il rsede. 
\’;.!. rieia, f^i'viPe, and C-.irthagenii ii-iaiblo thejnsehes w'llh 
no I’ederal ruhiiioTis to other towns or jivovinee.s, Hmugli 
Hay aj’i-ee iu Jisscriing the great ])rincl[»le nf the des]iol.ie 
rupj-emaey of every local mob. Jf tiny sneered for n tiinu 
in (.1 ;:':ini/ing n .‘^y-tern of isolattsl tyj-annies, Hiev 
may porliajis rd’terwavds seek \o form alliam.-es fu' 
H.i-’i* mutual .safety. For tin? ])resent, ail imtiruud iill'’- 
giaTieo anil unity nro rejindiausl by the factioTi which 
monopoli/es politic.al activity. Jf tho Tb-publicans foTrucil 
a. lilHi [>art. of ila* jiojmlatam belbri' the pri • c la nji:i“ 
lion of I he iJepnhlic, tin* seeo.s.s.'oji of ail but Hie lovvesl. 
and rm".t reckless jiarl, of iLo I'lojiulalion must by this 


SI*A1N. 

must clypsii bolbre the eonfitred aa.neliy 
of 8pniu can cryHalliva* itsi If into deiimlii and 
iiit.i']ligibli» forms, 'TJie • rigiiial pi’oinoleps nf tht‘ I’.i (‘Jm 
Kucceod one a-nothcr with inev<xmiiiir ra]»iddy, ate! thee dis- 
a])pear iido meriled <d>sciirity, and jicrlrips into ill-de'ciuei* 

Sidt-fcy. Fk.l'rr:.V.s biilaaeed iiirnseif ;d. the top of Hie re- 
volving wheel for throe or four rnmdlir. ; Pj v M m um.i , r<'- 
praseHlinga moi'oadvaneod sl.Mge of disordi c, kep; hislbnling i e^Iiniraed 
for a tort night ; and now Salmi lao; is exi.mhag le . 1 

ooantryineu'toiiid him In tying up 1 he eonlliel iug w inds m t he I 
bag w'hieli he helped (o open, l Vv- j i.i.M?, w lm luis ]»criMp-; 
done iijoieliarmto Spain than any other liring nu-u ab i dm. 
fi'Om iakihg mi otliuial slime of re>.]»on -d»»hl v for thi* ;'/mi rvl 
ruin. Hi* talked dowui Hie 'Monareliy; hf‘ got rul of Hie 
legal (k)i'tc'=v; be convoked an Acsembly ol' paiii^-uiM ni 
which Imhopeil ioniake oHa r eloipi«Md ip -ichcs; :o)d rmw he 
lilicls that in ibe opinion of the Ib'piibheroi (Jovernuu'nt tlu' 
indoiiuite prorogation of the ('ories i.-; the fu. I eomtition of 
tho ixivivai of order. If nion* important cpK.'fions were not 
prc»Mng, it wouhl iMiinteresting tohuiril win iher the mou 
iiuout and lloriJ of orators a. vet convinced thni a hiwje.;.; 
population i.s not to he gov ei • a. d by words. Tlie .Mini-.{ri- ! 

ofthennoneut has, like ies i mined iai (* ]»redece;--.M»r^‘, Ii.en a j line* have vedaced the niimiier to ji tenth; but no other 
Kopttblicun agitator; init he seems lobe e\eni])t from t lie. ‘-•ii:--- ! f.i -Hoii is ready to lighi-, and iu (?oiiscnupnce of tho de- 
piciott which alt ached to J’l \ M'AraiAi.i. of complieily wilh Hie j mor;di/':d ion of the army, no elleetlvo re.sisUiiice enn^ho 
insurgents. It is lo the ei-eilii. of hi^ judgment, if i ot of his , <dll red to t ho dominant minority. When it is tha]fe all 
<!on«ist-rricy, that ho is anxious to gei rid of the Ciule.*., .‘‘O as ' p.iriit are ]nv]>:iring lo rally round tlio Hovernincmt. Micro 
toiulc by some more r.dioual in-trioneui il.-an miivi‘”sal is m* iudiv’.ai Ion of any active pur]>1^so of iuterfernnee by 
isilffrtigo. It wa«i time* to dismiss :i Ikdiinet which h:ul e::- . Hu* re'pc'l able portion of lbe\?ommvinity. Tim dinienltle.s 
oeeiled all Hm exlruvagauees of rev olmlon.ary tradition, j wl.i<*li beset the Government inuftt Imj constantly and 
Even tho FreneJi JaiJobius wctc remly when they wir.- in iMjialiy MecnTiuilating. 'J'roop:s eujiuot be rai.-.cd or niaiji- 
Oflicc to punish l•e^i>stanee to their own commands with ' based wilhout money, and it. is imposi^ible elrhei' lo eoJlcvt 
condign Hv verily ; bub Seuor Si m a, a. primapul c-olW .’vue cf , the t.ixsvs m* to Imvitovv. The isnmliit ionary ciub3^'iiccoj*d - 
Pit MAJWAI.IU informed tho Covlea that h.i* would noi u-.e ' ine* tn iai-:lom, demand foi ‘cd eontributioiis from tho rich, 
force (Vyainst the members of his own party, or, us he c.alled i uiul p.x'pevty will probably ho suljjected to heavy and 
them,eo^'t’€Jlij!?'<^i^'*^l^^'‘^*’^lbunghtheywyneijgar. ^•Jin!^rp.ed '.arbitrary burdens; Imt all resources of the kind will sooiif 
wlxdbon n^iiist the Governineut. iModevn Hejaiblicana . be CAliAusied wdlhont. m.'deriully ndioving tho oml/fimsK- 
hahituaUv jurdfer faction to patnolii-m ; Vml no one bail be.^mv i ment:^ of the Tivasiiry. Tlio reiicd leaders, iliongh they will 
ptropontt<Wl tihe cloetrimi wi^^^ same cynical .-*!’nph( ily. ' be exposed lo simiiar d iflieid I ie.% caii belter dispeiibo with 
The foction which first attained mdoriety In the Fans the cniumund of money. 

.CoMWinino htu? long since reveiv-td all the reeogai 'cd laws ^fhe mo-t sigivdieunti of receiit Sp?inibh events is the offer 
of moiviiity* It rcmaiiuj for it»- partisuud to iin-k.- geven:. of T’ori i i:, ami the generals of the moi3¥irehy to 
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«e-op«eai» witli tiw actesj, Gkrmnment in tbeiMtUMraisoa of t na aggiWMl^ 


order. Tlicy t 
of wliich tbey 
had lieliaved' 
Amatjico wt»uli 




ruffianly 


advtmtamns who aro now ftghtitig^ for jwiwor and plnndor 
would elill ho coxiltaod to ibeir iiativo obsKMirity. S^KnANO 
baa ovoHhrown two luitiiarcliies, of vvliicli tbo Joss credit- 
able >vaa novertbeleiw ineompamlfly proferablo to the l«u’. 
harows STiarcbv of the Republw;, There is no reasou why 


may have lieooino obsoldjo ; butttto.Hottwy.ofi 
the iiitwriil decliyiod in povt’r, nor aui it 
lav^nnent of its functions. Jt ift oU' the whulO’ 
i that taxation sbmild pwcoed from a (single' *otirG 0 v «M^ 
rates must ft>lK>w the rulo wlach applies ta taxea; ^ Th 0 


lie should not, if I'Kissible, reiriovc kotuo iM)rtiou of the olio- \ authority which iiuposos duties ouglit to roguhite theiv ^ 
mctor which lie hixH fin-liitod by his incoiistuucy and blind, povtioiiinenfc ; tiint tliu llooso of Lords ia not- re«};«>i!«ibte tor 
ness. His adheflion and tnat of his military ci^lloag-uus to any jufui'UTue.y of adjustmeiit. According to the contowtioi^ 
the Govenimont would be iniporijint il‘ only ho could fitul of Lowl CifUNr;, the tnuwrer of a ptiri. of the jurisdictieaa. of 
aaarmy to follow him. It is ^wsaiblo that Hoino of tbo tbo House of l^onls could wot, even ff it weMf, aiimitoted to 
troops who have, imoomitcnd disaster under Notjvit.AS and Ik> axpedioni., iir(»periy be ])rt>{iosed iu. tlie House of Coittt- 
(JoKTiiKBAS inif^dit ho willing to follow their ancient chiefs moius. On tlio same principle, the ilemm-itH of Mr. STAflSS- 
in a camimign' for or agaiiist the Hcpnblit\ The patriots ffi.d's Bill would <mly havo concerned the House of .l^ord* 
appaivntly tlarnght that. fc^KUKAKO wius still I'orinidable if the whole uK^tvburo Inul Ikhci in-cconcihibly opjxised to 
when th«y lately dcspfdclicd an assassin to Biarritz to justice; and the majfirity of the House of Loirda eiWjmA 
muider him ; yct‘it Ls not easy to undershiud where he can , retdly have Ix-liovod tlitit tlm removal of or, thro© 
collect a res]ioctablo force- Tlie acceptance of his services J exemptions wns bcjj'ond the competonee of the House i>f‘ 

by the Clovcniment of uMadvid would bo cquivab'ut to a • Commons. Thn (Tovemniont exjiwwied ite' williTigncss to 

provisional uUdicatiuii. Neither iSAf.MKUOM nor t\\sTi!:LAU j give ejfeui to any suggestions which tended to the improve* 
could expect tliat a viotoi-ious gi iieral would maiirtain or lueiit of th© Hill. 

re-ostiiblish cither a Unihu ian nr a Federal lU*pubiic. The principle and iho rnodo of ratiiig nietaUiferons mitten^ 
TImi triumph of the old army wouhl imply I ho I'cstorjjt. Svoods, and gamo h;vi lie»?Ti fully disnihsod in th© Hoftfio of 
iiori of the Ih.i'RUOX dyTiasty, ])robal»ly iu the person of ; OommoiiH. "it was finally amiiigtrd that th© nfito onHinoiid 
the young Ai.FO^tio. Sr.u^NO has oUondtMl against Queen j copper min os should ho loviffd in proportion to till© iwalty j 
ISAUCi.LA too dcoj)ly to bo furgivou ; nor would Lo bo in- j that woodltiiidM should 1)0 taxed as if they were devob^-d to 

cliru-d to rely on her gratiiudo or her elemcncy. Tho j the growth of cro|)H or to pastnw ; and that the owntT ox- 

time for a restoration has ])» oL)ahly not yet avrivccl. It is j occupier shouhl ho rtitod ncu^ording to the Vftlwo of tbo right 
boitcT that die Ibpnblu itni> shouhl piW^jvu to tho satisfy ction 1 of shooting. Lord JlKXXiKKit, in a spcecjh which showed a 
of th(j whole country ihcir invet(‘»ato inability lo govern or ’ minute knovUedgo of dotails, proved tlmt ill somo 
to submit t<» the government ol their own party. At may , ^he nieasure wtmlil not tqjiTalo with porfoct equality. TIi© 
be ho^Kitl that they will have rendered a JlepuMit^ impos- of tinibur.ti\M3s iutcrinixcd with salctible underwood 

sible in Spain, if not in Fuvoju', lor more thiui ouo };n<l not been fully coiisitlcr(‘d, and the rt^Kpeetiv© iutorofits 
general ion. (,1* jfomnls for hlb aud rcimiindcr-incn would Ixe iu some 

=-Trr=zrrr:— r--- ' dcfpvc modilicd by tho iTn|>OKitton of a rate on growing 

’ limber. A Hfuiso wliich mainly consists of landow'nrrs i» 
THK llFJFOTlON OF THl'^. TlATINCr BILL. nob well adi istsl iu Tvpyfscntiiig tho tenure which it fhvoura 

M r. STANSl''p:rJ)’S J(.l.oura ot. l.i,-. rno.lcst Bill forO.o as^n k. ltw«lativ(. .-.hangoa wUiob inay bt> oUk>iv 

uii(.;!».liii»-nt:oftb..l..w of KUii.g and vdiwt;..ii b«vo wso tlcsirub o. K if. thowgl.t fwtbtt perpekw- 

for iJio prosonl been w’asfod. Tho (inesfion \vii.s not urgent, ' lambed lannhcrt to split up a single ptopwty into 

and Rai nioiisnw' wa.s bn- fnan ll.ultl.vs ; v<>t it may Iw ''«bito9 JioJ.l ni possession or (.X7)ct;tancy, atdiral 

doubted xvhother tho Hoiiso of Lords oAerei.'-.cd a homid owners and mvcrsioricrs ought to tirrango tlieit rriutiouB 
indgniorit in snrnniarilv rojeeting il„. BHI. Defects among thinns(;lves in .such a manner ru>fc to 
detail might Imvo been rcmedl( <l in a future' Session, mnl ' gencrfil Jogjslfit ion. If troc-s ough^ to bo rated, Hh) tax 
Mr. STAXSFicin di^stwd credit f\>r <lf'c.linirig to adopt tl.c j Iv asscs.scd with pmdecfc case on an owner in ft*e, md 

vexatious prono.salfi ofjiis prctlccc.ssnr. Thcj-o was soinc Fm-lmineni ought not lo licsituto in nnpcwiig an eouiiable 


ness. Hi.s adheflion aud that of his military c^jllcaguos to 
tho Govenimcmt would bo important il‘ only ho could fitul 


be lio^Kitl iliat they will have rendered a llepuMie imp^y- 
Hiblo in Spain, if not in Fuvoju', fur more thiui ono 
generation. 


THA: IIFJFOTION OF TIH^ Tl.VTING BILL. 

M r. STANSFPR/D'S labours ou J.is modest Bill for tho 
aiiieudmcnt of Iho Jaw of raliiig aud vninaLoii have 
for iJio present been wasfod. Tho (juesfimx \vii.s not nrgout, 
and tho nu'jisiirc was far froiii finjltle.-.s ; yet it may bo 
doubted xvliother tho Jlouso of Lords iwerci.-.cd a sound 
jndgniorit in summarily rejecting ilw Bill. I)ef(*cts uf 
detail might havo been rcmedl( <l in a future' Session, mnl 
Mr. S'rAXSFici n d(*s(*rv'ed credit for <lec.lirijrig to juk»pt tlic 
vexatious propo-^alri of Jus pn'<lccC'.ssor. Tluu’o was sonic 


force in tho suggesliou ih.at tlic Hill could scurc'cly be ‘’hargo Iwuraust* the Jifo-lciiniifc may incidoiitidly is© to 

nmonilpil in its* Tirin<'iivil I'lfinwi'a wif.lmnf n nl' iiiti.'i Contribute tO tll<‘ bcTlvdit of Jlis RUCCCJWC'r. TllO Cc^UHTlittC©; 


amended in its principal chin sos without a risk of infringing 
tho .sacred Hml troublibsonio ]n'ivileg(*i> of tho .Hoiisi' of 
Oonnnon.s. Rato.s are local luxes, anil it i.s ailmiltcd ihfit 
the lIouRo of Lords can tuko no part iu iin|K»siug or in 
ndjuKting fresh burdens ou tho subji-ei. Jf, ilii'nd’ore, new 
liabilities arcinipro]Kjrly attached by tho House of Chunuions 
to any kind oJ’ property, it seems that tho House ot Lords 


contribute to tin' bciadit of Jiis Rucce.ssc'r. Tho C^unnittoe. 
of the Jionis ou t he Improvement of Ijand attribute much 
importance to the same object of protecting thenctuai <»wneir‘ 
against tlin I’ciiiaiuder-inan. The complicRitidns whioli ariscr 


adjusting fresh burdens ou tho subji*ei . Jf, ilii'ndbre, new general use of settlements deflcrvo little, coriridoriu- 

liabilities arcinipro]>erly attached by tho House of C’oinjuons when they happen to conilirt ^vith th© pumio ifitoreflt. 
to any kind of property, it seems that tho H<mso of Lords Tho question of mting gtiitio would liavo bofin euriJy. 
can only redress the grievance, by sending back tho whole Rolv(!d if Iho subject hail not bien alfoctcd by:, pvejtidiee. 
subject for rccoTisidei'ation. On the other side, it is evident I'lie rent which a tenant would give for the land when tho 
that tho flame difficulty must recur whenever a Unting Hill right of sporting w'lis not reserved by tho landlonl fiir- 
is passed by tho IIuuso of Tom mons, ludess iudecil its pro- ' . . - - - 


nishe.s a siinplo and aeeuj’ftto rule of assossment. 'When 


visions uto absolutely uiiobjeet ionable. uVlt.hongh tho 1 iour^o the rigid, of spoi-ting is let separately, the same total is divided 
of TiOX’ds has always asserted a eonstiiiitional right to riject into two paris, although in some curcs the agrunl- 
Bills relating to taxation, its power ouglit only ti> bo ox- tund rcait luldcd to tho game wot might exceed iu amoimt 
ereised on lure ami extniordinavy occasions. I'he few pw.% tho entire rent which would bo pud liy a Huiglo teujuit. 
oedentR of interference in modem times aroiiotoac^nraging, There is a risk of injusiico when the owner lel.s the land at 
although the r^?al of the Paper duty was, by tho vote of ucxirly or quite, its value, reserving to birnsclf the right of 
the House of IjOrds in i860, po.stpoTiod for a year. In tho pportiug, but not strictly pwserv in g. It would bo unfair 
following Session Mr. GlaUjsTuxf, by the device of including that in such a cafio he should he taxed on the rent which 
tho cniiri) .Hiidgt't i.u a singlo Hill, compelled tho House might bo given by a spiting tenant for the purpose of 
of Lords to. choose be(,\vi't‘ri a total dorangement of the maintaining a largo head of game. Tho eonistitution of 
fiscal flystoni and a compiilwry neqnieRceiicn iu iho do- A.sReflsnient Committees .scaiYoly offers sufiioient guarantee 
chdoYi of tho Alonso of Commoufl. AUliongh tho sfimo of inrijpartuiltty, Ixicatiso lnndf»wmu*fl ni*e always in tlie 
mode of coercion could soarcoly bo applicsl to a lluting minority; but, ns tho HemflO of Common.^ hsitl, aftoi' dis- 
BiJ}, tho weaker of tho two bittticlies of the Lcgirtlolure ! cussion, arrived at coiiclnflionfl which were not fiagrttntly 
^ avoid oJ] ocenmous of collision. Tho House of j unfair, it would have lieen better that tho peers flhotikl not 
Loras cmali^y stminod to tbo utmost its own privilege's ; ' oven be suspected of showing spocial favour to the class of 
arid the eXaim* prc^lrod by Lord CaiunS' lias, though not 1 which they are the most c*onepicuous members. Wood.s 
mtnont pnat^t^ beexv praoticaUy odmittod by iho House of | aud game alike belong to lanilownei'fl, imd tbo gnjatcflt 
Oonmong, It ^ theretore, not to bo expected that any j ]andownei*s in tho kingdom sit in tho House of Lords. It 
pri^egq affikttim toxadotevrill be smreitdeJodor snspemM i is irno that they have m low coses any reason to fear re- 
wliWine uvftt fnmiskfl© an opportumiy- qf inpro- I adjiist.meiitof rates; forland issehtom. let atitsfbHtnaricct 

duemg ^ Tils pHloviskms to which Lord Hen- ' vwne in J^gJand, and Mr. STAKamn’s Bill was not ©x- 

Niitsa and the I>oro,af 'l^esriso^b ohjcctod'wifi probkWy li© tendad to Sicotlaiid The majority which dofeot^xt tbo Bill 
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felt oonfidcnoe in its ISunfliarilj wHh tlie aufe^ect of locftl 
taxation, and it was piobably infloenced rathaf con- 
Tiotion than ly private interest ; bnt it was unfortni^ 
that the. rriection of the Bill should to a certain extent 
exempt landowners from taxation. 

Spirited and unbitiouB peers who are dissatisfied with 
the small sharo of business allotted to the House of Lords 
appear scarcely to approciato one of the principal causes 
of their comparative inaction. The Government, which 
in ^th Houses necessarily regulates the distribution of 
business, cannot bo expected to confide its measnres to the 
mercy of a hostile majority. Mr. GiiADSTONS himself is not 
unwilling, when ho mis a reasonable cbaTioo of siippori, to 
relieve the labours of the House of Commons by introducing 
important Bills in the House of Lords. The Judicaliiro 
Bill, which forms the only considerable result of the Session, 
was first discussed in the House of Lords, not only Iwictiuso 
the Lord Chancellor was its author, but also 1x‘causo it 
was known that it would rocoivo candid and favourfiblo con- 
sideration from Lord Cairns. Scaitjoly any second instniice 
can be cited of a moasuro which could have Ixien prudeiitly 
commenced in the House of Lords by a Liberal Govern- 
ment. Tho Scotch Kducatiou Bill, which two or three 
years ago origiuatod in the House of Tjords, was largely 
altered, in o])poBitum to tho wislies of Ukj Govei'iiment, 
before it reached the House of Commons. Tlio Hating 
Bill was necessarily introduced in the ordinary course. Il‘ 
it had passed into an Act, it would not liavc produced any 
oonsidtuablo sensation, nor would it have removed tho iin- 

E inssion that tho Government has during tlio present year 
ecu citbor indolent or nnsuecessfid. The House of Lords 
lias now provided tho Miiiustors with a suflicient excuse for 
failing to rodocm tho pledge of dealing with local laxation. 
If an unpretending and moderate Bill was received with so 
litilo deference, ihei'o w'ould Ixive lieoii litilo use in proposing 
for tho acceptance of tho House of Lords a more swoop- 
ing or mOTO comprehensive measure. It is 71 ow not j 
improbable that in a future Session a projeet of local 
govot*nmoTit, which tho House of Lords would bo competent 
to discuss and amend, may be Luteidionally ci'inl'ined with 
a Rating Bill, on wliicli the (juestiou of ]»riMiog(». \v»)uld 
again bo raised. Mr. Stansvelu seems to lui vo r(H*ognize{i 
toe importance of keejiing tho subject of rating apart from 
all political aud social controversies. According hi tho 
Minisioi'ia] statemoTilB, it was thought nccc.ssary or [iroper 
to adjust all questions of internal ilistribiition of burdeiis 
among ratepayers before' the larger cut crpri.'«o of nd jnsting 
Imperial and local bi.v 4 tum w'a.s coinuiciiccd. If, in <*onse- 
quenco of tho vote of tho House of Lords, the Govcrinnent 
Biiouldin tho next Session recur to Mr. Gosciikn's mure juu- | 
bitious schenio, tho landowners w'ould have lilt lo rea'<on to 1 
congratulato themselves on ihoir teinpiirury triumph. Jt is | 
truo that no considerable measuro is likely to bo passed 
before tho end of tho present Parliamcuit ; but in proportion 
to their con.scious inability to legislate, tho Goveruiueiit 
irill bo tempted to introduce measures on 'vvliich they may 
expect to bo defeated, for tho purpose of obtaining support 
at tho general olectiem. Ono profuse bid at the national 
expense has already been made for the favour of popular 
,OOttStituoncies. In all probability nnotlu-r oft'er wdl lie 
with the express object of separating t he. fanners 
from the landlords ; and tho conaidcralion of any bargain 
wbiob may bo negotiated will probably be paid out of the 
rates. The tonont-farmera may pcr]ia|)s have alnnidy been 
hopelessly alionalod from tho LilieriU pai’ty by Mr. Glad- 
tJTONB's projTOSal of ousting them from tbe possossiori of 
electoral power by tho introduction of honscliold sutfingo 
into the eountics. Nevertheless the farmcr.s may have their 
prioe ; or at loaat tho Government may believe that they 
can be bought. 


the thorogation of thk frenoii assembly. 

T he Message in which Marshal MaoMauon takes leave 
of the Assembly for the recess is pertinent and dignified. 
Perhaps ^ore is a shade of contempt in tho assurance that 
the deputies may take their departure without uneasiness, 
sboo the Marsw pledges himself that nothing will ocour 
. in their absenco to endanger tho maiutenanoe of public 
order. If so, it is a contempt which tho majority of the 
Assembly has no title to resout. By choosing Marshal 
MacMahOn as President in the room of M. Thicks they 
vshowed that they felt safer under the rule of a soldier than 
the rule of a civilian i and probably the Pkesidbht 
. but eq;tfen conviction when ho tells them 


tliat the country will go on muoih the same whether ^the 
deputies are working at Versailles or taking their holiday 
at a watering.plaoe. Tbe interest of Pvenoh politacs hiui 
for the time been transferred from the Legislaturo to tho 
Executive. The Couservativos, after protesting against the 
Radical Dictatorship of M. Gahbktta aud the Remblicon 
Dictatorship of M. Thiers, have shown themselves in- 
capable of devising any other order of government. Thqr 
have themselves revived the Dictatorship, only this time 
they have put it in commission. It is divided between 
Marshal MacMahon and tho Duke of Broglie, and tho 
point which it is really iraporbuxt to know is what tho 
share of each really comes to. In what I'clatious do 
tho PuEsiiJKNr and tho Prime Minister stand to each 
other? Is Marshal MacMahon a constitutional President 
in the sense in which tho Conservatives used to entreat 
M. Thiers to bo a constitutional President P Or is ho a 
cunstitutional President in the sense in which M. Thiers 
Inm.stlf inulerstiK)(l tho phrase? Upon tho answer to this 
question Ihc Duke of BRO(jLiE’a |)osition depends. If 
Marshal MacMahon holds himself bound to do the will of 
the majority of tho Assembly as conveyed to him by Minis- 
tors poRKessing its confidence, tboro is no real Boeurity 
against a moiiai’clijeal d'etat beyond the present 

impossibility of the majorily agreeing upon tho pui-tirulai 
Monarchy in whoso favour the rimji d'etat la to bo ofioett'd. II 
the Legitimists and Orleunista could patch u]) their qnamd 
during tho vacation, they might present an address to 
Marshal Ma(’Mahun in tho fi7‘st week of their re-assembling 
pniying Jiim lo proclaim tlio Count of Chamhukd or 
tho Count of Paris King, .and to put his sword and bis 
army ui tho dis]>o8al of the new sovereign. If, on Uie 
otht‘r hand, Mar:>Lal MacMahon holds himself boiuul to 
I handover tlic CJovernirient to his suc(!essor inthoKaine state 
in wdiicli he reiMiivi*d it, lio would reject any such rocinest 
from the Assembly as being beyond their compel once tiO 
present or liis to gmnt ; and as liis opinion on this point 
would probably be known to the Duke of BauGi.ii*:, ihf? 
eliances an* that no siu'li f»etil.ioii would ever be franu'd. If 
the Marslial tak(‘S a rigidly technical view of the p<)sition 
of tho present Asscnibly, ho \vill natundly incline to the 
fbi'Tiier alternative, since in the letter the A .^sei ably is the 
Kovereign of Fraiiee; and Avlietiier it does or does not repre- 
sent the (?ouiit]T, its right to dc‘tenniiic wluit form of 
governm(*nt shall IxMiriposc'd upon the e,()Uiih*y i.sc'ipially in- 
defejusible. In the spirit, liowiwer, no represc'ntalivo 
Assoiubly, Jiowe.ver angusl, can have the riglii to decide 
fumlanu'ntal eoristiliiiion.al issues when it luis ceased to 
repre.sent tlie constituencies which retunuMl it, and for 
this reason tho M.'irsJml might refuse lo nliow any radical 
change in the form of governmeiiL walhoiit a previous 
aplM*:d to the. country.* No eonelusion as to his views upon 
tlii.s fpjestlou can be drawn from the luiiguago of the 
Me,ssf 4 ge. The PuK.siDEN I’ eng.agea to ensure tliat the legi- 
timate authority of tho Assembly shall be everywhere re- 
.speebsl; and only a Radical of tho most extreme typew'ould 
wisli iiim to sny anything else. Tho question n|>on Avliich 
Coiiservativea and Liberals part company at ])re.sent is 
not tlio question whether tho authority of tlu* Assembly is 
legitimate* -ill a hodsu that is admitted by both jMuLit'S. It 
is the question whetlier tliis legitimate authorlly is limited 
or unlimited. The Mcfisago gives no indication which of 
those theories is adopted bv Marshal MacMahon. 

The larger part of the Message is naturally d('V(vied Ixi 
the approaching end of tho Germiiu occupation. By the 
time that the Assembly shall have met agfiin, it will no 
longer see on French territory any othei* thou. a French 
army. If the Right were callable of feeling shame, they 
wouhl review witli something like compunction their een- 
(luct tf)wonls the statesman by whose labours alone 
Mui-slial MacMahon has it in his power to give 
the Assembly this uhsuniuce. It is true that the 
deliverance of French soil from tho presence of German 
iroo])S is in a measure “the common vrork of the patriotism 
“of all”; that while M. Tuiers powerfully contributed by 
successful negotiations to prepwo the way for it, the 
Assembly aided him by their constant suppori, and tlie 
“ laborious population . . . contributed to hasten thrir own 
“ libemiionby their readiness to accept tho heaviest burdens/* 
No doubt if tho Aiisembly had refill to pass tho moasarcs 
by which tho payment of tho indemnity is to bo met, and 
still more if the nation had refused to ]>ay the taxes out of 
which the interest of the loan must bo providod, M. Tkieiu/b 
exertions would have been defeated. But to say this is 
merely to say that the strongoet, equally with the weakest^ 
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man cannot ubo bis to any pu^oso if be has not . 

w to breatbo or room to move his arms. It is wljtf i these 
indisponsabia conditions are ftirt^icoming that ^^PdiiTer- 
enoe between tho strong man and the weak man un- 
mifltakably asserts itself Under a President less able 
than M. Thisks the good will of tbo Assembly and 
of tbe Prenoh people would have been of no avail. 

' Tbo one might have been willing to vote taxes, the other 
might have been willing to pay them ; bat w'ithont the 
^aense of security which M. Thikbs contrived* to create, both 
at home and abroad, tho loans would have boon fur harder 
to raise, and the Germans would not have allowed the j)ay- 
ments of the indemnity to be Unticipatcd. Tho Right may 
perhaps point to the security which thw now enjoy undeT 
Marshal Mac Mahon, and contend that, if ho had l^cn made 
I'resident earlier, ho would have boon able to do all that 
M. Thikks has done. Those who arguo in this way forget 
that tho strength of Marshal MxgMahon’s position is mainly 
due to tho devotion of tho army, and that the army is itself 
tho work of M. Thiebs. If a soldier hod watched over its 
creation, it is more than possible that the German Govern, 
ment would nub have I’emainod so (juiet doling tho pro- 
cess. Besides this, if Marshal MacMauon had been Pre- 
sident in 1871, it is exceedingly doubtful whether tho 
Hepublican pirty would liave tic(iuioscod in liis rule. That 
they might liavo btum forced submit to it is possible ; 
but between tbo condition of Franco atlor a civil war not, as 
under M. Tuikrs, confined to Paris, but extending over all 
the great towns, and in the South over many even of the 
rural districts, and tho condition of Fniiice now that order 
has been maintained for more than two 3'oars by tho civil 
power alone, there is till the differentjo in the world. The 
Assembly may flatter itself if it phiasos with tho notion 
that it has had an e^ual share in the liheraiion of the teiri- 
tory ; but Fronchineu who are not hlinded by passion or ] 
tfJiTor will agree that it has been tho work of M. TniSRS ip 
a sense which is altogether exceptional and paramount. A& 
regards the manner in which the day of the departure of 
the Gorman army is to be observed in France, the 
language of tho Message* is marked by soldierly good 
taste. Franco, says Marshal MacMahon, “would ro- 
“ buko noisy manifestations littio suited to her memory 
“ of the grievous sacrifioos which were tho cost of 
“ peace.** That these sacriflees have brought forth theiv 
projKJr fimit is a legitimate cause for gladness, but it would 
arguo the meanest kind of vanity if the fact that they, have 
l)een endured w'ere to bo forgotten. In so far as Franco has 
boon firecid from foreign occupafiou, FVenchmen iiavc a 
right to rejoice ; but in so far as she has been freed by 
tho Burreiider of two provinces, and by an enormous money 
payment, their joy must bo temjxsred by sorrow. To put 
tlio latter elemont in the affair out of sight, and to dwell 
•only on the former, would ho to show that thiw have derived 
no benefit from the lessons of the war. If IVanco is ever 
. to be strong again, it must bo by careful study of tho amses 
that have made her weak. It must be said of tho great 
mass of tho nation that they have known how to maintain 
this reserve. If there has hson any foolish dopreiuation of 
ilieir enemy, or any foolish exaltation of themselves, it has 
come from that contemptiblo claasof journalists who find their 
most appropriate empldymont in miuistoring to tlie worst 
4Bido of the French charactc^r. 

If the Permanent Committee are commonly prudent, the 
vacatioji will probably pass over quietly enough. The absence 
-ot the Assenmly from Versmlles will remove ono cause of 
political disturbance, and the Republican leaders are pro- 
bably too well aware of tho cridcal nature of their position 
to depart from a policy of moderation. No doubt there is 
A ^nsiderable section of tho majority to whom intomal 
«icb is a cause ef active regiet. They would like to see 
the Repoblicaiis do something violent in order that the 
Monarenists might have an excuse for doing something still 
more violent in return. From this point of view it is to 
bo regretted that the task of attacking the Government as 
occasion offers should have devolved entirely upon M. Oah- 
Btm. IT he displays tho moderation wmch, though fiir 
mm uniform, has at least oharaoterized his action at some 


^ allowing the reputation of 


T fifK Russian Government and z^tidn nmy • 

complacency the conduct and^ the blTtte 

Khiva campaign. Tnoy wore from tho first . 

tlmt they had no formidable rt^sistonco to encounter On ibe ; 
part of the enemy j but they were probably surprised^ by,' 
the utter iuefiiciouty of the native forces. Tho rood diffi- 
culties of the expedition wero overcome by, careftil fore- 
thought and admirable organization ; and tho arduous 
natuie of the enterprise wfi.s illustrated by tbe &iluh> of ' 
ono of the columns to cross ilio desoi't. The numbm* ot 
camels collec.ted for tho campaign was enormous ; and yet 
it sooms not to have boon excossive. Tho heohdi of tlie 
troops appears throughout to have Ixwn excellent; and they 
had every reason to rely with confidence on the judgment 
of their oommanders. The large sums which must have 
Ixieii spent on tho campaign will prol^ably bo found a 
pr<*flUiblo investment, even if the national honour had not 
mpiircd that the insolonco of tho Khan of Khiva should 
Ixj punished. Tlio chiefs and tribes of Central Asia 
will be more than ever convinced that the Hossian 
amis arc? in*esistib]e, and that distance and the hardships ^ 
of the desert offer no suffieient defonec against tho Westeni \ 
invaders. As in tho Abyssinian expedition, the victory was 
crowned by a final success. The Kjjan, who had in the 
first instance escaped from the city, thought it prudent to 
rtdurri and to snmmder ; so that (tenoral Kaufmann had the 
BJitisfacrioii of concluding tho war by the ficoupatiou of the 
capital. Tho Russians might perha|)s hare bCH^n emtiar- 
rassed by the necessity of providing an administration for a 
strange and barbarous country. It must be in evoiy way 
11101*0 ditsirablo to employ tho existing authorities, wmo are 
not likely for tho present to dispute the commands of tlm 
conqueror. Tho Khan cotdd pi*ohably have performed no 
morc^ uupilatable act of submission tlian when ho issued 
the deci*ee by which slavery is abolished, and tho captive 
population is rc»8torcd to lilierty. Tho profound roverenco 
for tho Emperor of Russia which he professes in the pi*o- 
arublo of tho decree of liberation is probably more than 
usually sincere. No attribute but irresistible strength 
ivould produce tho same feeling of veneration in the inmd 
of a liaU-civilized Oriofilal despot. Tho Russian (Vun- 
mander-iu- Chief w'ill take caro that the order is strictly 
obeyed. 

The condition of the Russian captives and of tho moiu 
numerous Persian slaves who wore kidnapped ly Ike 
roving Turcomans for sale to tho inhabitants of Khiva 
seeniB to have been in the highest dogreo wretched. In 
many MaliomotaTi countries, and especially among tho 
Turks, traditional humanity and religious sympathy go iar 
to mako domestic slavery to]oi*ab 1 c ; but -the Russiau pri- 
soners wore, as Christians, entitled only to the treatment of 
infidbls ; and tho Sheahs of Persia wero perhaps, as heretics 
! umeng orthodox Sunnites, regarded as still inoro suitable 
objects of persecution. Tho Malioinetari tribes of Central 
Asia probably excel all competitors in cruelty', having not 
advanced so far in economic cultivation as to understand 
that slaves, like beasts of burden, are most useful and pro- 
fitable when they are well treated. The compulsoty liberation 
of the slaves who havec 4 urriedon all tho industrial occupations 
of the country will cause profound discontent, and oven 
distress. In other countries an enfranchised population 
remains upon tho land ; and it is for tho most paH found 
possible to hiro on more or loss onerous terms tho sorviccs 
which had l)oon before gratuitously rendered. The foreigners 
who till tho fields of Kiiiva will leave the countiy in a 
body under Russian protection, and the feelings of their 
former masters will resemble thoso ef the Egyptians when 
the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. It is not easy to under- 
stand how a itico of predatory wairiors will contrive to 
maintain ihemsolvcs by tbe degrading and unorcustomed 
method of agricultural or pastoral induetiy, and there is 
reason to foor that when tho Russian occupation is with- 
drawn, tho trade in slaves wull be resumed with more than 
ordinary activity. Tho voneratioii of the Khan for the 
Empzbob will scarcely affect the ' tastes or habits of his 
clansmen ; but henceforth public opinion in Khiva will be 
opposed to the f»actico of kidnapping Riissiar subjects. It 
will not be thought safe or convenient to proroko tbo 
ven^feance of their powerful protector, and probably the 
motive of the Kussian Commander-in-Chiof for insisting 
on the abolition of slavery will not bo understood. Soino 
of the liberated Persians may find it difficult to obtuii a 
anaioteiumoe in their own impoveew^hed couhtiy; but if tbo 
aoooiiate whidh bare been given of the oharaoter'of alareiy 
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ill Kin’va are not exa#»^€*ratcMl it w Bcnrcoly Jikdy that any j 
of thv fveodmvn will voluiitarilj^ roiutiiu in tlio oonntrj. 

Tho fnture stiito of Khiva is olifionro; but lit present 
Ccaic’ral Kaokhann has rcu(lc*n»d a jyi*ent wi vico to buTruinity ; 
uiuJ tho rosturation of ihij jnd<.«pi)iid('.ncf‘ of* IIk' Klianate is, 
wlintevov diploniatic onfr;i<fc.ni(*nU may have Turulc, not 
to bo chjsiriHt. The I'xtraordinrny bitU rncss (d* f.ho lYiivshin 
jiress iijpvinsi England is apparently t-au.iod by a siT^ipieioii 
that Kouio undue tonceaHion hiw been made t.(; the exifronry . 
ot* the English Oovemnu'nt. Some of* f.be somi.oOioial 1 
journals have even tlionght tit to assei-t that im|uirios were | 
instituted at Khiva for the pnrpoHu of ascertaining wla-Mier ; 
fho fomier contnnmcy of iho Kiiais' ha<l been piompted by | 
the Indian Ouveriunciit. To a journalist at Mo.seo.v or at 
St, Petersburg it is probably nnintelligiblo and ineriMliblr | 
that whon Lord Northskook lelvLsrd the Khan, tlircMigh Ins 
Envoy, to grant the misoimble demands of the llu-'sians, he 
should have simply expr«*ssed bis own ge/jiunj’ npininiis 
and tboBO of Ins ClovernnieJit. Jt is highly impndialih* 
that Oeiieml Kai'KMVNN Fbould wantonly se(“k for a, e:nisr' 
of (piaiTcl wilb Kiigland, and ihero Is every rt:e;on lo 
boliovo that the promises which wei’e given tbrongh 
(lount Seirotn'Al.orr will bo peif^ormed willi all veason- 
ablo promfititude. Wlien iho (jovernmeui 

undoKoc*^ to evaeu:it(j KhivJi aflei* ooenpving I ho 
capital, the Emi’KUOU and liis advisers had probalily eon- 
Nidoml the grave ineouvi*ni(nn’e wln'eli might arisi' from 
the iK^rmanent rett'iition of so iiieoTiv(!j)ieiit a p)st. 
Tliorf! iH nothing but a giiarantoc {igaiir.t Jioslile aeis lo 
bo obtained by gi»verning a poor an 4 .l distant jirovinee; 
and tbo deaert, ihongh it has lu-en sneeessfully lraversi‘d. 
is now, as iHjfore, iiitci*jH)sed between the Russian do- 
minions and. the feriile part of Kblva. Jt would b(^ 
necessary to maintain a ])erinanoiit. b.isi? bn‘ operalioiu 
ngninst Khiva, if the capital conlained a Kns>tian gaiTison, 
oontiiniall^ oxjHisod to the risk of insnrrcc’tion ami bloekade. 
General Kaitmann vsdil ]n’nbnMy content, liimself witUtlm 
cjm’tion and ocenpation of one or more f)rls on the n)Jid 
to Khiva; find if it is true tJiat llie Ox us ean Im' made 
navigable from the Si'a of Aral npvards, tlio Russian 
flotilla will always seenn' the intluene(< of the pa.v:iioo«:nt 
l^owTi*. Ah IIk* RiiShimri joiiriiali.sU Irnly state, Kliiva is 
not a stage on the riind 1 ^) Indin, which is more nearly 
approached by some of t he former Riissiiin cornj nests. 

It is not impoBsiblo that the irti|>cnding uian'iag(* of the 
Duke of P-IniNttUBOii with the J^nneess M.m.v of liinsia may 
interrupt the Rtream of invective wliieb lias tended to create 
unfriendly feeJmg bid wc«*n the eonnf rie.s, sinco tboj on nudists 
of Moscow and »St. IVttTsburgcaugbt tlio mantle wbicli was 
paiiiaHy difluscil by their brethren in New York, itbuslieen 
said again and again with perfect truth that there is no ncces- 
sary conflict of inborostH in Ania between ilussia and England; 
and if at any future time the Kuswan Government adopts 
im enlightened coimiiereial policy, all pret-ext for dissimsion 
might soon disappear. At present Uussi-.in writorH not 
nimaiurally complain of the tendency of English go( 4 dH ti> 
inundate the mai'kcts ctf Contnd Asia. The chinu rical 
fichomo of M. im Lksskcs for making a railway from Oren- 
burg to Pcshawui* IB reganled with lit tle favour hy Russian 
patriots, because it is sn])f>oRod, not without, reason, tliat 
improved modes of coTinnunication might tend to tlio 
fidvantage of English trade. At present every extcnsirin 
of Russiiui territory dinilnishes the demand for tho pro- 
ducts of England and India, by erecting an artilicial 
liarrior fox* the prevention of cnmmereiHl intiTCourse. 
Fortunately there is noihing to lose by tb<i conejuost or 
by tbo possible anti(*xatlon of Khiva, as the only stajdo 
trade of tho country is the traftic in slaves. It may 
bo beped that tho miHsion of Mr, FoBsyiu may residfc 
in ilio conehision of a eommcreinl treaty with the 
ruler of Eastern Turkestan ; but. it is not impTolxihlo 
that 8 omo alleged incom pal ibibt y between the concessioriR 
reBpoctively made to Russia and to England may here- 
cans© diplomatic oompbeationH. Tho apiiroaching 
fitmily a 31 ian<?e may fiorhaps exenrise a favourable inilnenco 
tbo policy of tho Imperial Govomment, although it 
would bo unreasonablo to rely too strongly on domostio 
relatioiis when they conflict with political ifitorests, Tho 
SngHsb nation regards the connexion with coinplacxjncy, 
raibOP on the ground of tbo liigh station of the Imperial 
fandfy than in the expectation of any political advantage. 
It is now stated that the negotiations for the marriage were 
conducted by Count Schouvaiofp when bo visited England 
ostensibly for the purpose of efTeeting an understanding 
Ifdith respect to Central ' Asia. It is not impossible that the 


coiiciliatoay disposition of the Impemi Government may 
have Ixjen in some degree attributable to the expectation 
a domi»stic iilliance witii England. Happily . there is at 
Bonb no oocasion for dispute or romonstcanoe. 


THE TKEA.SLTUY AND THE DEPARTMENTS. 

A WEEK ago the nir was full of wild i*umourB afl to the 
dfNpoi:it.(* intent ioiid of tlic Opposition towards tho 
( -irAM.rn.uui of thi^ E\cnr,QUt:ii. Tho seu|K*goat on wdiosn 
lie.'id nil tli(‘ sins of tlu> (lov^-mmciit wci*o to be visited had 
at hi.st lH*on foiiml. Jt was not cpiito as(?ertaincd whether 
the ZaiizibMr* Coutract or the mi.snppropriittion of Post 
OHice bo lances w^ji.s to supply tho occHsion for the deoi.siro 
blow ; ]mt there w'us no ili>ubl tlint it would bo one or other 
of them. As it turned imt, there was 3^et a third point in 
Mr. li'iwi/s oondiiel of bu.sin»'SH wliich was to prej-vmt 
li.-cir r»r cTitieisni, If I lie relations of the Ciia?«CEM.or of 
ihe Ev HI Qi'i i!. with the IheTMAsmu-OKNinfAr. are imsati?'. 
r:c t'»ry. his vclntiuns w'ith the ElKST COAmi.SSlONlilK of AVonhS 
Tiiorc nnMati>frictory si, ill, From this furtiaco of ex- 
pcoicd bl.inn* Mr. Lowe has somehow come out nnhnrt. 
VVhclluM- th(i fio t of tliri'O athickH coming in one week for 
^Ir. Avi.’h^N's speoeh (ui Wednesday wa.*s at least ns hostile 
to Afr. iA>\\ r a.s either .Mr. Gross’s speech on Tuesday or Mr. 
Si’i.MKj; Rouni s on 'rhursday - -weakened tho ibriro of 
each, or whi‘thrr the Opposition thought that, as inis- 
midiu'stnndings bit ween the Treasury and otlu^r de]»nrt- 
inenl.s of tho ({ovcnimi'nt might oeeur under any Ad- 
minisl ration, it would bo setting a bad example to make 
them the i-.ubjeet of votes of censure, docs not appear. 
What (h>es appear i.«i that Mr. Cross, who led tlic attack 
tui H'no^day, pro]>osed to censure Mr. AfoBSEix rutlua' 
than Afr. Jjowi:, ami that Mr. Sclatku JJooTiT ditl not 
pn)pese to eciisure anylM>dy. Mr. resisted the 

lirsi of Mr. Cross's motion, on the gi'onnd that it 

censured Air. SctnAMoi;K, who ought, lie maintained, to be 
proteeted IVoraibc disapprrduition of tho JToiiso of Ciunmons 
i)y tin* fact that, as one. of tin? permanent servants of tin* 
Post Oflicc, ho is responsible, imt to Parliament, but to the 
Parliamentary ehieis of the department. Tbo truth (jf 
this ]>lc;j is beyond dispute, but its pertinence to the uuiito- 
ill liaml is cxec^edingly floubtfnl. Tho xvords of Mr. 
(yRossV motion W’(‘re* that the House of Commons “ rc- 
** eords di.sappi obation of tbo conduct of tbo Post 
“ Oilu*e,” and on any ordiimrycanon of inteipretaiion aeon- 
sun? thus di recti'll against a dopartn'ant is meant to hit 
tho AJinister wdio i.s rwsponsiblc for tho defence of tbo 
de|)artineiit in Parliament. Air. Glaustoxk daiirmd tiu" 
right of cxphiiniug Air. CiiOSsV” motion by lii.s Bpeeoh; but 
even if tins right biM^oiiooded, it k bard to see how it served 
Mr. Glat)ST(»nj 5 ’s object. It is true that a largo part of Mr. 
(Cross’s spc'ecb was taken np with Air. Scjcdamobi;, but thi.s 
is arcnuntisl for by tho impossibility of making his narrn- 
llvo intelligible without a very fj'cijuent introduction of Air. 
8 cri»A work’s name As soon ns the Ihcts bad bc'cn set out, 
and the time for drawing an inferonco fi’om tliem had cotm;, 
Mr. - bade good-bye to Mr. SeiruAMORt: and devoted all 
bis attention to Alv. AIo^sKKL. If Mr. S(M;iUTtfOUT 2 bad been 
left 1.0 do o.vactly as he liked, what, said Mr. Cross, waa the 
use of a ihjslauust.e.r- General? The PoHtrriRstor-Gioneral 
was bound to look to tho efficiency of tho Post Offict? 
“ Bcrviee, and if tlu'ro were irrogularitics, ho was roRpon- 
siblc? fop them.’' Air. Moxski.l ought on his appointment 
lr> have made himself a<*4uaiuted with the state of tin? Post 
Office n (*00111118, and had b(? done ho, he would soon have 
discovered that they wTro in a staio which called for the 
oxerciso C)f gi*cat discrotion and judgment. Mr. Moksklc 
exercised neltln'r. Ho allowed his subovdinatcs to correspond 
with the CiiANcKra.OR of the Excheqijkb, instead of reporting 
to himself; and if ho chose to waive his authority in this 
way, “ ho could nob expect iho husinesH of the department 
“ to be well carried on.” It certninjy w’^ould not have 
oeearml to any one of less ingenuity than Mr, Glaubtokb 
to And fault with this laiignage on tho ground that it was 
a censure of Air. Scudamobb and not of Mr. MonsELii. ^ 
Mr. AIonbftx’s defence of his conduct wfw perhaps t*> 
wiBest be could have put forward. He pleaded guiJty to tne 
charge of having allowed Mr. Sccdamob® to do what he liked, 
and then rocominondcd himself tomerc^Oii^the ground that 
ho hkd found Mr. ScuDAMOtjn holding a wholty exceptional 
position in tho Post Office, and that, in allowing him to 
retain it, he had but followed tbo example of the Duke of 
I Moutrosb and Lord Uabtixoton. To this it may be 
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sNjjoibed so loxigmiaiiexcc^ioxuil position is not abused 
tom may be no harm in it. Tbc complaint against Mr. 
Kovselci not that be allowed Hr. Soudavors a greater 
measure ofindependencetban is ordinarily accorded to publio 
servants, bat that bo took no steps to keep himself acquainted 
with the ptirposos on which this independeuce was turned. 
STor, as a xu«att>cr of factjiH it only where tliu Tolegrapii Do})art- 
mont is concerned that Mr. Monsell 1ms neglected the work 
he was appointed to do. In liia evidence iRifoit) the Com- 
imtte(3 of Public Accounts lie lias anburdeiied bimself 
on Ibis point with singubu* franknoBS. “ Undoubtedly/* 
he says, “the sysiem has pnwuilod of a gi-eat dcjil of 
businoas, and business of vf*ry eonaldeniblcj iiuport- 
** anw, Ixdng traiisaoted by^ tbc Cuanckllou of tlio Kx- 
CTOQUisK with the Sc*ci*ctftries <»f tho Post Office, with- 
out tho PofcTMASTER-GiSNKBAL liavijig an 3 'tbii]g to say to 
^ it. ... I happened to iako a gt)od deal of inteit'st iu 
*' tho question of the investment of the money of the 
“ poon*r classes in GovcruintMit aecuril ies, and had myself 
submittecl privat-cily a plan wliich I tbuiiglit a very good 
one to the IbiAiicELLOu of tho ExonLgi’Lii some time ago 
“ upon tho subject. I found that in the month of January 
“ last he aiTHiiged a dif!er(‘iit plfiu witi) Mi*. SernAMouK, of 
** which I knew nothing until Mr. ScijeAMORK inlormt'd 
** me about it. Then, with regard tt) Post OlRco ocean 
contracts, questions ui* very consideiuhlc iin]x>rtajnee in 
connexion with tho Australian t’ontnu'.t nndtho Zauxibar 
“ Contract (couti'acis whieli I think ought to ooino under 
tho cognisance of the Postnia.<ti‘r-(jlen(*ral) wtjro arraugeil 
by tJie Secretary with tho (hi\NrKM.oK of the ExciiiiquKK.’* 
We qiie.stit)n Avhether so naive a confession of iiicompc- 
tonco has ever yet hcon made. Tlu! Postmast or- General 
is HTi official of high rank ami eunsidt‘ratioii, presiding over 
a ttioet important dcpart.nicnt, and sc'i*ved by a singularly 
able stail*. Mr. Monskll now come.s forward with iho 
a^Uiiiasioii that, as regards whole classes of business, and 
this “ business of very cousultTablt) importance,” the stiitf 
managci tilings as they like, and, if i/hey want official 
authorization for their pi’oceediiigs, go to another Minister 
to obUiin it instead of to their own chief. Mr. Monskll 
must bo a singular proficient iu tho gmeo of Christian 
humility, or ho would not hiivo endured* being ]masfid over 
iu thi.s way by Lis nominal subordinai.cs ; and, what is more 
exinxordiuary still, ho lias a rival in tho race for canon im- 
tiou ill thn’bhusT CoMMfssioNKU of Works. Tho account 
which Mr. Ayhton gives of his position in reganl to tho 
Treasury is nearly idonticnl with Mr. Monskll’s, though 
it is fair to say that Mr. MoNSBT.b’s statcmeTit was 
luaclo in answer to a question put by a Jt^itimato au- 
thority, whcri'as Mr, Ayuton's st.at><‘mont was made with- 
out a shndoAv of excuse, and apparently for no oilier 
purpose than to embarrass the Chakci llou oi’ the Exchequer. 
The relations iKitwcen Mr. Loave aud Mr. Ayrton are 
rejiorted to ho of a kind which makes it tho most iiutunil | 
thing in tho world for either of them to do his best to make ' 
life a burden to tho other ; but if Mr. Ayrton wore troubled 
. with any superfluous sense of self-respect, he would feel it 
impossible to remain in office, if office really subjects him to 
the treatment which he tlescrilies himself as UTulcrgoing at 
the hands of Mr. Lowe. We should say the sauio thing lu 
Mr. HonkeWs case, were it not that ho would have been 
conteut to suflcT in silence had it not been for tlie interven- 
tion of a Select Committee ; 'whereas Mr. Ayrton, in Lis 
anxiety to prove Mr. Lowe a bully, has eoiue forward with- 
out any invitation to exhibit his bmises to tho IIouso of 
Commozis. * 

As regards tho action of the Ti’oasnry towards tho other 
departmonts, its injudicious interference is perhaps even 
Bioro blamalblo than its insufficient oontrol. iu the present 
Ohancellor of the Exchequer the Treasury possess(‘H a 
chief of remarkublo energy, and this energy appears to 
have been largely displayed in doing other pcoplo^s busi- 
nosa for them. Whether it is or is not ilesirablo that the 
TroaRnry ahoulil take tho initiative in mattej*s wliich do not 
teobnicaliy belong to it, it is clear that, so fiir as it becomes 
an exccativ*o .department, it ceafes to bo of any nso as a 
oontroUiiig deyiartment. The liinctious of artist and entic 
imited to any useful purpose iii tho samo person, 
if UpwR had not 'been in tho habit of commiini- 
c^mg *cctly with tho Sooretaries of tim Post Office, 
^'Mr. DClMMORB would hardly havo dispensed with the 
^nsent^ PoaTUAsrKR^QjcKBttAi, to bis nso of tbo 
Post Olfloe bahiuoes; aud even if the P(^4 castkb- 
General had of the >uso of them fw the 

purpose of tdegiu.ph oRtenoion, tho .noatt^’ would still 


hssve come be&ro the Tiseasury vrili .jlW 
its trno colours. * , If the nogotmou of 
tracts had been left to 

have been entered into; or if .it had bocn 
would have been presouted t6 tbo .House. 
something altogether eacGepiional--*^motld|ng pir^posc^ ndi > 
by tho Post Oflico in tho inljeresis . of posw cx)nvoiiiexi^ 
but by tho Cabinet iu the iutoiusis of national policy. 
two ideas so complotoly distinct in themBclvoB could Imro 
been confused us they wore confused by Mr. Low'B, i» 
attributable to the fact that he had- taken tlio PoSTMAbT^^R* 
Generat/s work out of his bands in the fh*6t insfouco* 
and bud then mixed it up with work which never ootild 
have belonged to the Pohtmaster-Gfnerai.. Mr. Lowe boB 
good iY.*nsou to congratulate hiiubclf that ho has been lot 
oir 80 easily. If any one of his errors of judgment had 
stood alone, it might havo been of more iinporian(M3 that it 
BbouJd be sharply noticed. But tbo eombiuatiou of so many 
iu ( be Kimo Session ha.s evidently alarmed even Mr. Lowe, 
and if tho Treasury will only take warning by their own 
pj’oved shortcomings and their chiers narrow escape, thero 
ought to Ih^ no difficulty in providing adeqOi&to scourity 
against the recui’i-cuco oi' similar scandals. 


TIIK FREXOII TIIEATY OF C03iLMER0E. 

I T was at tho end of tho July of last ycai* that M. TiuLbs 
m'oivod tho special reward he asked for from his 
admiring supportci*s at tho moment when tho negotiatioim 
and flnaneiul iLriiiiigeTnonis by which he hail secured tho 
lilieiiitioTi of tho territory hail L^eai completed. Ho Iwal 
set Ids heai't on a law being passed under which duties 
should 1)0 laid on raw materials, and bo prophesied that 
the country would rcotjivo a Tovomic* from this sunreo which 
w'ould fall only just short of four millions sUu'ling. Tho 
Assembly disajqjrovod of his law and disbelieved in his 
ligures ; but, Ihis Bill was tho whim of tlio Lilwnitor, and, 
if the liibcrator iusisied, be dc'served iierhaps to havo his 
oiqjrico grutifled, and there were gi’eat diflicaities iu tlio uuy 
of gottbig the forthcoming loan floated unless M. TwiBRS wt^ 
in every rosjx'ot saiisiied. This year, on almost the samo 
day of July as that ou wffiich tbo Bill Yvas voted, a Bill was 
voted by tJjo Assembly ropoaling tho tux. No one spoko 
for tho Bill or against it, and tlio pot moosaro of M. 
Thiers died in the Hilonce of universal condemnation. No 
rovenuo worth speaking of has been collected under it, aud 
its fliilui*!) luiH been complete. It iuiled for the siimo 
misons which havo maiie it impossible for France to adJioi'o 
to the treaties of commerce negotiated witJi .England and 
Franco by the Thiers Ministry. M. Tujeus yvos ovor- 
Haiiguino as to his pow^ei’s of getting forcugti I^owors to iaJl 
in with his wishes. Ifo took it for granted that lio oould 
got nations, when existing treaties place them in a position 
of ndvanlugo, to roduco thomBclvcs to tbo Icrv'el of those 
nations whose Treutics of Commerce had expired. Ue 
thonghi nioro CBp;cially that nations reputed to bo so 
triendly to Fi-ance as Austria and Italy would forego what* 
OTcr udvauiages they might possess and would BUitnike the 
interests ui‘ individuals in order that they might help 
France iu its hour of distress. By tho Treaty of Fniuk- 
fort M. Thiers himself created a new difflculty, for by 
that irouty ho placed Genwmy in tbq position of the inost- 
favouroil natiou, and it was therefore to tho interest of Ger- 
many that nations exceptionally favoured should retain tho 
benetits they i^oBsossed, This probably made the neg^itia- 
tions of M. Tujhrs for a rectifleation of all Cfxisting Treaties 
of Coumicrre much Jess likely to bo successful ; but oven 
apart fn)ra tho adverse influenco of Germany, M. Thiers 
found little disposition in the most triendly iiaiious to 
comply with his wishes. A Government can not bo generous 
and good-natured in matters of this sort. It has to tbiufc 
of those of its subjects whoso intoresU will lie aflectcHil, 
aud who have embarked their capitiil imd made all their 
aTTnngemcnls on the supposition that diinng tho timo 
covered by the trc'aty they will enjoy unintorrupled tJu) pi*ivi- 
logcns stHiurerl by the terniB of tho convoniiou. No uutiun is 
KUjqMiscd t.o bo more friendly to Frenoe Uuiu Austria, and it 
so happens that Austria is the nation whose Treaty of Com- 
morw witli hVanco gtHirds her against imjwsitiou dues on 
her shipping arriving in French ports, other nations coming 
in for tho wuno advantage ulider “tho most-favourednation 
“ claujso.** ‘ When tho Bill for. intpoaing. duties on forcijpi 
flipping waa proposed by . tho Thiers Govornmont^.iho 
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Beporterof the Committee of the AHsembly iippointod to 
invostigfite the moritfl of the nieasure announced that the 
CommRteo were in favour of the incaKure, but he only did 
ihiH hocauso ho was assured by the Government tluit Aus- 
tria would consent to j^ivo up its advantages. He deedared 
a low days ago in the Ansemldy that without this assurance 
ho oonhl never have agreed to a favourable, report. AI. 
Thieks said that Austria would make thi.s samtico simply 
because he very miieli wished Austria to make it. Events 
have proved that ho was entirely \vrong, and iluTefoi'e 
Franco hfis had to vary to a very large extent its financial 
policy towards other nations. 

The only nations whii-h wen.^ ufTocied by the Imposition 
of tho shippLug dues were England, the Uni toil States, 
Denmark, and Greece. Delgium was theoretically liable to 
lio injurcti also, but apparently it has no Tnon’antile marine 
to which tho burden could atlaeh. Tlie United Sla(e.s im- 
mediately i*caorted to reprisals, and ])ut on an e.xtra duty 
often per cent, on Freneh goods an-iving in Fivncli ve-ssols. 
England energetically remonstrated against a measure 
which fell with such speeial weiLdit on her eommeree, and 
lir)rd (lUANViliLK WHS most jM*solut4! in pri*testlng against 
what Wfi8 almost a hostile preferenet* given to every other 
couHidemblfi nation over Englaml. Hut tlui representations 
of England might have had little elleet, if ii had not been 
evident that P'mnee, instr-ail of gainirjg, was losing grc.at.ly 
by tho ineidenee f>f the new tax. Kiuiioiir said that Antwerp 
was outrival ling Havre, and iluit Goiio.'i was springing 
into sudden prosperity at tlie exj^enso of Marscalles. Goods 
dc3Htiried for Franee from lOngland wert* to Antwerp, and 
thcnco forw'nrded overland. TIk^ Gre<'kH sent their vessels to 
Guiioa, and tlio transport of the minerals of Flba has been 
diverted in tho same direction. It must, howevw, bo owned 
that it is not clear that this tllversu»u of the tilbii tnide, on 
which great stress was laid by tl>oso wliospoktj in the rt»e(‘nt 
debate in favour of al3<»lislnug the shipping dues, is really to 
bo attributed in any great degrini to the cause which those 
H|HuikerB assigned for it. As (ialian vessels have not to pay 
tho new flhipping duos, t here seems no very eleav rwison why 
they Bbould uut take tho minerals of Elba to Marscjilles, as 
t.h('y used to do ; and it is ])rubable that tlio real rc*ason of 
tho new dirocjtion tho trade has taken is to bo found in the 
opening of the Cenis Tunnel. Goal is sent from France to 
Elba; and in return ores ai*o sent, fixim Elba to Franee. 
It appeara that tho coals and ores ean bo now conveyed 
more cheaply by the Cerd.s liiuj and Genoa, than by th(3 
Lyons lino and Marsfjillc.s, and the cause of thi.s eompar:N 
tive cheapiio.sH can scarcely ho the meidence of tho ship- 
ping dues. If, apart from theso dnc.s, it xvonld pay better 
that tho goods should lx? carried by Atarseilles, why, we 
may ask, do not French x'C'ssels can-y them noxv? These 
now duties an) supposed to Im; a sjxXM'al instm merit for 
aiding and encouraging the Freiieli iiiercantilo marino: 
but, if tho French mercantile marine cannot manage to carry 
goods between Marseilles and IClba, w'hat can it do ? It has 
no differential dutu’S to pay ; and, if tho route? by ^Marseilles 
is tho more prx?titablo one?, it ought to bo able to W'l'ure f<? 
Marseilles iht? enjuy men t of its natunil advantages. It is 
not necessary’ to descend into doubtful det.ails of this kind 
to shoxv tho itiexpodieiicy of these shipping cIqi?s. They 
practically te)ueli England only, and their effect has been, 
on tho ono hand, to interfero with tho course? nf b’ado be- 
tween England and France, and, on tlio other, to drive into 
tho hands oftJio G(*rmaris an increase of shipping Imsiiii'ss. 
This is Ii fact wJiich Frcmchrncn may do wtII to think over 
very seriously. England is weighted xvilh u duty, ami a 
void is thus ei’catenl in tho sliipping trado. Fmneo nml 
Germany are on the same footing so far as the duos go, but 
it is Gennany, not Franco, that steps into tho vacant place. 
It is the Gorman mercantile marino, not ilio French, that gains 
Kfo and vigour, and assumes new proportions under ihv. 
fostering cam of Fi’emdi legislation. It is not w^onderfnl 
that tht? condition of the French nicrcantilo niarim* should 
All Pronchmon with alarm. It in at best in a state of stag- 
nation. Between 1S59 nnd 1869 it actually rccedwl, if the 
amount of temnago n*pres(»nting subsidized vessel.'? is 
deducted. Tho Proti'ctionists in the Assembly aver and 
then) seema no reason for doubting their assertion, that 
Franco cannot build ships U) compote with foreign built 
ships, and that, if tho const ruetion of Frtmch ships is not 
artificially encouraged, the l^’ranch sliipyurds will m course 
of time be closed. Tht? speakers in the Assembly, almost 
without exception, treated the j^resent state of things as 
one of a transitory character. Wlion in 1877 all existing 
treaties have expired, theu France will bo free to invent 


and apply those ingenious devices by which the pros- 
perity (jf its morcantilo inariuo is to bo onco more as- 
siiretl. MtMinwhilo tho Government imdortakeg to issue 
a Commission at onco, wliich is to examine the state of 
the iiMMvantile marine very carefully, nnd soo what con be 
done for this Kuirv'riiig interest. It is not easy to under- 
.stand what any one thinks can Ix) done for it. Tho only 
hint of xvhat is really niwint xvas given by tbo Ministeii of 
(kiMMEia i:. xvho said that the Slate already did something 
for the iiiarine by the subsidies it gave. This points in an 
intelligible diivetion. The mercantile marino languishes^ 
l)ecuiise if it tri(’s to eomi>eto wnth tbo marino of other 
nations, it Intdi s at a los.s. But if the State xvero to supi)ly 
funds Jiaiidsonu'ly, it might turn this loss into a profit, and 
llien tlie TnercantiJo marine wouhl be happy. 

In March last, two days bedbre tlie date wdien tho Trea- 
ties of ('omnierco xvitli JCngland and Belgium would have 
come lo an ct?d, a yejir since the notice to terminate tht?m 
having then elapsed, the Alinistcr of Coinmerco of M. 
'i'liiKK.-’s Govermnent, atding in accordaucx) with the views 
of tiu? Parliamentary Coniinitlee to wdiich tho eonsidor- 
ation of tho Treaties of (\>niin(Tce had l)oen referrad, 
suhinitlcd to tin? Assemljly a Bill providing that ilie 
Treat of 1S60 and i«S6i should reimiiii in force until tho 
Assemlily lanl had an opportunity of deciding whellier it 
:ipprovt‘d of Ihc^ terms of the new trcatii's which were to lx? 
suhstitiited. VVlieri the Assembly irud. in May, the Gom- 
inittiH* had arrived at tlx? conclusi(?n that the new^ treaties 
were adverse? to llu? iiiierests of Frnnci‘, and that tho best 
thing was to let thi? old tr(‘atieH remain in force until 
1877. The Commit t(*(* would have reported, it is said, in 
thi.s sense even if M. Tin Kits had n-mainod in power ; and 
it is .scareely possible te? see how M. Thikus, even if tho 
Assembly hail not (piaiTelh‘d with him on his general policy, 
could have persevered suecessfully in his financial a<*hoTnt?s. 
Hi? had Ih'cti oliliged to prepare a sudden Bill jHirmitting 
the old treaties to rcmiiin in foriM* provisionally, and tho 
Assembly eould si*arei ly bave been indulged te abandon 
them and Rubstitiiti? the other treaties xvhich M. Tnisas had 
negotiated. Prt»h!ibly M. Tinr.Rs xvould have given xvay, if 
on other grounds he had wishinl, ami laul heen able, toivtain 
power. He would liavo given np the new Treaties of 
(^miineree, ami tlio shipping dues and tho taxes on i*u\v 
materials. lie eould liavo scarcely liad any rtuson I'or not 
doing so, the bfisis on which liis main argnnuMits had 
been founded, the willingness of Austria and other friendly 
Powers to cancel theii* treaties, having been cut away from 
liim. The new Ministry only did willingly and quickly 
wliat M. Tiiuoks would have done reluctantly and after 
many delays. What tho new Goveniraent did that was 
s|)ecially its oxvn wa.s, directly it was installed in jwwor, 
to call together the Conm^il of Coramcreo and consult 
it; ami tho Council luiaiiitnously n?uortcd against the 
tax on raw materials, and in favour of lotting 
tlio Treaties of i860 and 186 1 remain in force. 
Tims fortified, the Ministry has now asked tho Assembly 
tel abrogate the lax on niw inate?rialH, and to establish 
till 1877 the operation of tho old treaties, find tho 
Gc>vernm(?nt has u.sed all its strength to get tho requi- 
sites votes pa8.sed liefon? tho prurogation. Tho policy 
adopted xvas not a noxv polii-y lx?longiTig 8|)eciaUy to tho 
new Government. It was the policy of tho Assembly 
generally, and of the hulk of eommercial men in France, 
Mild it was a |x>licy which was gradually being forced on 
M. TifiEB.s himself by tlio in(?xorablo logic of tivents, Tho 
civdit wflicli tho new Ministry deat?rves is that they have 
pushed Ibrwanl a salutary change which, if they had been 
inaetivi', might have lieon delayed some montlis longer, 
to the gvat prejudice of tho inenMintilo interests of 
the counlry. Tlu? now Ministers may bo zealous Free- 
traders, or they may not; but there is not much 
iu wliat they have done with regard to the Treaties 
of Commerce, or in tln?ir speocho.s on tho subject, 
which shows them or tho Assembly they were ad- 
dressing to have any very definite opinions as to Free- 
trade. As Austria and Italy and other nations to 
which Franco is bound unfa 1S77 would not give up 
their position under existing treaties, a system of taxation 
and differential duties baHc?d on tho assumption that they 
would give up their position, boeaiue absurd nnd in^praoti- 
cable. This is all that the Assembly or the Ministry havo 
so fur arrived at ; and although it is veiy sensible so for ns 
it goes, ft must not bo exaggerated into a sign of tho sudden 
conversion of Frenchmen generally to doctrines of an 
enlightened political economy. 
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A HAPFSr FAMILY. 

A nybody who hnn observed the manner in wliich the 
present Ministry, from the very first day of their 
onti^co into office, have sot thomselvos to conduct public 
business, will not bo greatly surprised to find that the 
result lias boon not otily to pixiduco a dangerous dc‘gi’ee of 
heat in the official machinery at various ptunts of contact, 
but to throw some parts of it out of gear altogc*ther. Tlic 
disclosures of the Inst week or two as to iho internal 
condition of vari«)n>s depai*t.monts of Govornmont and 
the relations hot ween different classos of ofliciah ai*o 
f[uite unprocedeTited. Newer before, w'o should think, 
has the administration of the country faflon into such a 
hopeless state of deadlock and bewilderment. The confu- 
sion, jarring, and discord, the jx'rsonal sfpiabblos and official 
antagonisms arc such as to. make one wonder, not indeed 
that extravagant contracts should he made off hand without 
anybmly being rcsponRiblo for them, or that large sums of 
money should bo misappropriated at jdeasure by srilioitli- 
nato officials, but that, anytiiing like administration should 
be cairiod on at all. It would s(?em to bo the mei’cst 
accident that Mr. S(JIj1)AM0ki; did not cany his appropriations 
furtlier, and that, a grout many other officials did not 
take the opport.unity to snpjdy their o^m, or what they 
rho.se to snppo.so to ho the public, wants, by following Mr. 
Sct'iiAMoau's examjdo. It i.s not <udy in one, but in a 
number of departments. Hint wc lirul disorder and anarchy. 
One (l:iy wo have tlio War Office proposing a vole which 
t he Treasury ha.s refused to sanction. Another day it i.s 
the Fir.st CoMMissio.NKR of WouKS who protests against 
the autocracy of iho (huNCKM.oa of the Exohkqukr; and 
the Board of Trade and the Treasury aic also on bad terms. 
1'hc Si:cuKT.\RY of the Treasury complains that imjiort- 
nnt husincss is transacted Ixhind nis back, and the 
CuANCEr.LOii of the Kxciifqufu retorts that u Secretary 
who docs not know the differeneo betvreen a minute and a 
mernomndiira, ami who presumes to think ho has authority 
lo Nvrilc? a ^niniite, must not expect to be conanlted. 
As for tlio floor Fostmastkr-Oerkral, he is left to moon 
about by himself, iioliody taking any notice of him except 
the pointer told off to take him his lunch, until suddenly a 
great scandal explodes, and then he is dragged forward as 
a scapegoat. Mr. Monsej.l happens to take a personal in- 
terest in the Savings Bank system, and he seems, in his in- 
noccaice, to have imagined that his position would impart a 
certain weight to his recommendations on the subject. He 
sends in a long report to the Tixjasuiy, and finds some 
months afterwards by pure oc'cident that Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
S(’riDAMOi{F. have settled quite a different plan between 
them, without I'veii sending him word that they bad done 
so. Jt is easy to say, and it is certainly time, that no man 
of the least spirit w»ould sulmiit to bo used in this way ; 
but it should also be said that no Minister with the faintest 
perception of the obligations of official intercourse would 
expose a colleague to this humiliation, or tamper with the 
ilisciplino of tlio public service by treating directly with 
subordinates, and ignoring the responsible heads of office's. 
It appeal's that the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
First Commissioner of Works aro not on speaking terms, 
but )t may bo doubted whether their relations arc any the 
less pleasant on that account. 

These things, it must lie remembered, are not mcro slips 
by the way ; l.hey ai-c part of a regular system of doing busi- 
ness. It seems to bo taken for granted that on earnest 
Alinistry can have no time for conventional civilities, and 
that in fact they would ho rather derogatoiy to its serious 
character, as flavouring of iho lovi^ of the unregenerate 
PalniersUmion priod. It was Mr. Ayrton who fit upon 
the characteristic plan of substituting curt memoranda for 
iho old stylo of letters, with their su^usago of “Sir ’’and 
Your obedient servant,” in the transaction of the work 
of his department ; but in this he was only canying out the 
spirit of the Ministry, whose perfect righteousness could 
brook no compromise with formal courtesy. If an abuse had 
to bo chocked, or an economy onforced, it must bo done in 
the moflt abrupt and summaiy way, and without iho 
I slightest I’ogard for the foolings of tho probably innocent 
pei'sons who w'ero affected by tho change. This was the 
Childers committed at tho Adiniraliy. 
Whether or not his reforms were judicions and iu^- 
ponsablc, it is impossible to deWd tbo ^ dogmatic 
Lasto and harshness with which they wore enforced. 
And much tlm s^o thfog hw happoned in almost 
every branch of the Qovi||miont. ^e traditions of 


tho public service led those who’ 
with it to suppose that they would he ^ twro with 
tho soi-t of civility and consideration yrltdck fa uJBto 
in tho iutorcourso of gentlemen; but tbiS| it seents, is a 
forai of snobbishness which is no longer to be tolowted., 
It is enough for a “master am^mg his slaves,” as Mr. AtntoN 
once described himself, to make himself heard lyr the cTUpls’ 
of Ilia thong, and quill-drivers have no more right to look 
for civil words than architects and market-gardeners. 
If they get the market price for their labour, lot 
them bo content. Some excuse may prliaps be found 
for Mr. Avrton in the disolobur^s of tho present week, 
possibly, w'hcn he riishod out so savagely upon poOr Dr. 
Hooker, he may hiimself have been suffering acutely from 
ihe ireatmont of tho TmiBury; and if Dr, Hookkr had 
only taken his revenge on an undi'r-ganlciKT’s boy, the circle 
would have Ix'en eoinjilete. We have always held 
that tho appointment of Mr. AvRTi'N to an office for 
wiiieli ho wae so notoriously and grotesquoly unfit 
showed a great >vant of consideration for those* who were 
in any w^ay assoi'iatod with that department, and for tho 
public intcivsts involved. But nothing could bo more in- 
defensible than the (logged piirsistonec with which Mr. 
Ayrton hua lujon rebaiuod in office aflcr ho has taken every 
means to piove Ids outrageous incapacity. An odd contrast 
niuy bo remarked Ix'tw’cen Mr. AyRT*ON*.s angry protest 
against the dictation of the Treasury on Wednesday, and 
the meek and confiding acquiesccnco in the Huprior wisdrvm 
of Cabinet Ministers which ho exhibited in regard to tho 
Park Ituh's at tlio liegiuniiig of tho Session. Of cours*; 
there (‘un Iki no room for question oh to tlm principle on 
which suliordlnate offieers must acd.. They are liable to be 
overruled by thoir superiorfl, and it is for them U\ couflidor 
whether, under tho circuuiRtanees, they can conscientiously 
i*emairi in office. If kir. Ayrton has been snubbed, bo should 
recollect that he laid himself open to it by taking upon 
himself to ignore the 'rreasnry and to inalco a rood without 
asking its consent, 

lu ona of Sir Arthur Hklhs’s hooks there is a proverb 
of his own invention, which wo would oamostly re- 
commend to tho attention of the Government os a sul)- 
joct of meditation during tho recess. It is this : 
“Always make tho four salmims every day to your 
“ fiTon^ ” ; meaning, of conrso, that it is dangerous* to 
dispense with the usual forms of courtesy even with your 
most intimate companions. Those forms aro really not ho 
idle as some memlx;rs of tho CJovcrnment would seem to 
snpjjose. Thoi’o is not much saving, either of time or 
of stationery, in disjx'nsing with tho “Sirs ” and “oliedient 
iiumblo servants,” and in cutting down orders to their 
hardest and CTu4est form; and tlio olfcct of such coni- 
municaiions on those who receivo them does not invariably 
tend to inroiro zeal. It hna boon pleaded by a popular 
writer that Henry VJIT. might have been a better man in 
a world witluiut womei), and it is pssiblo that the present 
Ministry might succeed in transacting busmesa more 
smoothly and pleasantly if they could be relieved from tho 
embfirraBsment of having to inako allowance for IiumMiii 
natui*e, Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have occa- 
sionally appared to forget that public officials ore their 
own “ ffosh and blood,” as well as tho masses of working- 
men. It is impoHsiblo that a great body of officials of 
all grades, having many of them ddicato and respnsibic 
duties to dischargo os affecting each other, can bo kept in 
good order, and in that easy stato of mind which is in- 
dispnsablo to hearty work, without a scrupalons ob- 
sorvanco of the courtesies of prsonal intercourse. After 
all, it should be possible to be heroic without being rude 
and unmannerly. 


THE SESSION. 

T he main history of the Session is briefly told. It is the 
bistoiy of the defeat, tho resignation, and "the ivstoratioxi of 
the Gladstono Ministry. Mr. Gladstone in the old days of excitwl 
oloctioneering undertook to settlo not only tlie Irish Clnirch and 
tho Irish liand questions, but tho thorny question of Irish hlduos- 
lion. Ho had put off redeeming his pleclgo on tho last head for 
two years; but tho timo bad corn© when, in his opinion, he ^ no 
choice but to see whether the good fortune which liad befriended 
him in dealing with his other Irish Bills would not smile on him 
if he tried his hand on an Irish University Bill. The secret of the 
precise scheme of the Qoveminent was profoundly kept, and when 
tho nature of the measure was unfolded By Sr. Gladatone on 
Fobnimy istk with his usu^ lucidity, copiousness, and persuasive- 
oess, it seemed Mil he had secured another great success. Liberal 
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iD^mbAn ftiipJft tided, Oonseri'rtthM were almost grlad to think that 


rtHabieetsifullofanxioty tokith nnrtifis seemed in a to wa^ 
ofheiafT ^^’ot rid of, and oiifeido critics had no very adrerso criti- 
cisms M oilbr. Hut before the day for the second icadlnpf arrived 
evpiy^hin^r had changed. The basis of Mr. Gludsl one's scheme was 
that thn University of Dublin should he Iho only Irish UniviTsity, 
that it should bo suiiplicrl with a incKlest amount <if funds to form 
l>rizcs o(»en cr|iially to all dcnominalions, that it should he under 
the diovtion of n Council in which the intlueuce, if not ihe prt‘- 
poiidcmnn*, of Catholics should be unmistakahh^ and that it should 
fodoli crerj’thing that could ho taught in it withotit giving the 
< ^itho]i<"S offence. AVh^u the geneml proposul w'as resolved into 
ils eiunnonoMt parts, it found that each of its elemenls exeit»*d 
in » dim'v.'ii! quarter I lie fiercest fipjinsitifui. In (uder to iiniKo 
the lltuM i!?ity of Duhliu the 4eily iri.'ih l‘uiv»*rsi(y, the (,hieeu*» 
Oolle/rcs were to ho wicriUci'd, and this roiiM-d I hi' wrath 
of tho friends of mixod eduealiou ami of loe.il faeilities fur 
Uhiiversity iiisl ruction. In order to allow iho fhir holies a 

share of the national wealth dcvolcd to the encoiiragemeiit 
of h'aruing, iiri/.e^ were to lu* o]j(‘r.ed to tho wdnde of a po]aihitioii 
of NNdiich (iatholiort form n eoiisideiniblo majority. Jlut the 
(Catholics, nr at least their bishops, protesied fhat \n h.it they wanted 
was not tho liberty to eonqielii with other people, but ih»* einlow- 
tni'nl of <listiuct places of (hillinllc I'ducation, and tlial Uny would 
have this or nothin". In onler ti) get a Council ravoumhlo to 
Oat holies, it was proposed that a slifire in the ennstituliou of tho 
Council should 1)0 allotted to n nuiiibi*r of petl} Culholic seniinarh'S 
scattered over tho count vv, find oviu Cat holies of iho U*t ter sort 
cfvm))hiiiied of the degradutiou of letirninur to which this M'tiuhl 
lead. IjMStly, in ord'U' that ihe teacJiiuL' of Iho Ciiiver.'Aity might 
l)c inofVi-iisive in Catholic exes, it was proposoil lliat modern hi.'.torv 
and phi!o>o]diy sliouKl he ex eluded from the subjects of inslruel ion, 
and iliiil Ibo leacbei'S slusild be bmjud over by lu-.ixy penaltic-* m) to 
teach as to Imrt uo one's reiigious feelings. And t his, "in t he opinion of 
etifhusitislic lovers of liigli edue.if ion, made the Unixevsit y unworthy 
of its n.utie. When tljo debiite.s on ilio .second miding la^gan, 
the Hill was withotii n single* friend of any weiglil or emin«*iiee 
tmlshfo the CnhineA; and the givtilC'^t inoitiHealiou of all to the 
(Toverainent •was to find that those for whose beneiit and to meet 
•whf-so ploaaiiro tlu> Hill had heeu studiously fraiiu'd de.ol 
agaiijs't it, and that it w;ua to be o]>posed at all ha/ards by the 
(niramonlauo party. Hallled in this quarter, the Cnveumiciit did 
what it could t.» conciliate its oilier opponents, and it ileclared that 
the sm»pres?.i<m of tlie < Queen's (Vd leges, the i-oi.q osition of tho 
Cduacil, and tho jxagging clauses as they wore tev' ii.d, were not of 
the ea »ence of Iho Hill. Hut it ■was all in vain. Cm tho nioniiiig 
of Match J 2 , the* Covernment found theiURelves in a. initiority < t 
three, and Mr. Clndstone and his colleagues at once reMtmed. 

Tliuii caniu tlio famous Ministevial crisis, which lu‘pt livery one 
for (lays in a state of the im st delightful uncertainty, and which 
w'Ofl prolonged biica use Mr. Chulstono insisted llial .Mr, Disraeli 
xvna bound to Itike tlm Ih'emiership hv way of pi'iialty f/>r his suc- 
cess, wlicdher lie liked it or not, and Sir. iJisraeli he!i,-*U‘d Hint he 
vriiH not bound, and would not taKe it. JNow that we can look 
buck calmly, and with the advantage of subsequent experienee, wa 
can say tliatMr. Gludsfone was right to resign odiee, for he w'onhl 
otlierwiso havo cnnitcd an impr<*sriou of insinctuity aiut want of 
dignity; ami that Mr. Disraeli was riglit not to taKo ofheo, as liis 
jwrty was not strong imoiirh in the country 1o jiistily the 
As Hanal, Mr. Disraeli amused himself willi assigning inpouious 
reasons for ii (rourse dictated by tho hnmlih) consideration^ of 
prudenco. He Rt ruck out. and .aiiqiliilod Avilh abundant rhetoric 
the notion that tho dixisicut had taken place ut tin' wrong time of 
March, and lluit this was a fatal harric^ to the foniiatinn of a new 
Govomment. Hither, he said, tlie Ministry mxist have talo^n voles 
^ aocouni, and had iin immodmlo dissolution, or it must hnxe 
gone through tho Hession shaping its Ustiiimt.es for itself, ami in 
botlL onscfl it would have Von at tho mercy of its enemies. Ho 
fVirther added that, as the Consm'ativcs had iMM'n so long out of 
Olliee, they bad no knowledge of a loug series of ollii-ial d<H!iiinonts, 
wdlhout which tho^ could hot know what to propose, and so they 
could have no policy to otler to tho oxmntvy. Tin' ohxioua fact 
waft, that the Conaervalivos did not feel sure of-a majority if they 
did dteftOlve. An Gpposilhm which ciiu rely on a nnxv geuend 
elecUon giving it a working majority ilocs not trouhle itself niiieh 
about tho time of year when its triumuh takes uince, and needs no 
•policy but that of its own success. Hul the leaders of tlie tkm- 
servativo pwty judieioimly concluded Him! tlu? country w as not ri]»e 
for a Coiiflcrvftlive Ministry, nud that llieb. -i eoui-se was to wait 
until diftrnmees about Wr and eduerttinii bad spread fiirlher dixi- 
sion in tho Lilnu-iil ranks. Mr. (ilad'^toue re.-umed oflice, ami no 
chanpjft wove niads in the couipo.itiim of i.lio Minislrv ; and since 
iho middle oi* Miireh he and hi a collei!i;’ues lane hd iIua )if« whii^h 
neUuHy fitlhl to tho lot of Minmteis w im resnmo ntliee alter a de- 
feat They have had littlo eonti-ol oxer riuliam. n1 . and have had 
to abfttum almoat entirely fvmu fopislutiou. They lane also be«m 
diftcredlted by ftonio stran^v blundr-rs mul short cm dags: but they 
have Hiaiiagftd to exbit wit limit nudiM-g..m" any al.Holutidx Cuill 
bamilifitloil, and without their rivals ".dpmg mmli gruiiiid, and 
they bare managed to enrry some moasmvs of cou.-Hi.lL'riiblc import- 
ance. 

The JudicattU’O BUI wos introduced in tho Ijord.'* by llic CIihu- 
cellor iiDi the rntHe etrtmng ns that which xvj»s «ignnriv.tMl by Mr. 
Gladaiona^s explanatfon of the scopi* oi his bish I’niversity Hill. 
Ahhough it h»6 passthrough etime prrilfl, the .1 udicalulv HUl 
has auiviyed the >uriou9 kinds of opposition it oiicouubux'd, end 


that it has so surtived is the sole ^linisterial success of the HeasioiL 
If the Govornmeut hM not got an Act passed which deserves to 


Tho Chancellor had done exactly what ‘Mr. Gladstone had not 
done. He had found nut, principally through' the deitrly bought 
exporieiico of bis prode^eijssor, who could oppnso any {a^hemo 
ciloetimlly, and what wrerx) tho terms ou wlimli tlioir opposition 
could be evaded. If l.ord Oirirns mtd Chief Justko Ifoekbuni 
smiled on liia Hill, it would have a chance of hccoming law ; and 
\vliiit Lord Ciiini.s insisted oti wu.m thrit the House* t)f Lords, whilo 
giving up its jiirisdietion in ICngli.sh iqipeals, should n'laiii it in 
Irish and Scotch apjiejilji; wbiJ.^ the Lonl Cliief .liistice denuinded 
llml tin* diviriuus uf the new (kmrt tiliould p(*rpiduate t)ie names 
of the old (k)nrla of liuxv, mid llint ihfj chiefs of the Courts 
^hould h* ns gi(Mit men uj. i hex h:nl mer hi on. Ijortl 8eU)orno drew 
his Hill in complinnee whh lhe.se c.mdiiim'.s, and stroxo furtiior, as 
ln' conceivetl, to lighten his tii'-k by proposing that his m'w Court 
should not ha\e anything to ilo xxilli cirler^issticiil appoal.R. The 
Hill, nllhnnxrh confainiug ni.Miy good elements, had two great 
defects. It di.l not fuini.-h ih*.- iiexr Court xx i I Iran v thing liko an 
|adx*.jn:tte stall’ of L'quil^ - .liid'cs, aud the ffchmiie t»f pletiding 
skeieluMl in the schedule xxim xery and imperfect. J^ord 

('.liriis, lifter ilireetiu" the Hill lo be M'td. to a Select Commiltee, 
atteiiqjted t.'» remedy insmne sliglit d/ '.'iv e itu* |tr.<.t. of these clefoots, 
by proxidiiig llml tlm J.ord Ch.nicrl’or should sit in lii.s own 
Court ami not act only ns Apjieal ,lndi?e, nnd by a .slight in- 
(•r.*a.*^o of the number .‘f jodpes of tird in.4staiict'. A pro- 
posal made by l.ord Snlirdairy, and lepi, alert at a Rubw-quont 
stagu by Lord lledeHlnle, lo stroiigllu ii the Hvnrsj of 
Deers by llu* cnmliori of judicinl mm-lieveditary peerfiges 
w'.i^j rejeelcl, snd iho Hill xxas f^eul, jimeh in the shape 
in whii'li it had heeu propoad. to the Commoii.s. Jt was iiilroilueexl 
there by Iho Attf!Vne>~t iiMieral, who in.a.Io :i most encoiiniging 
Sjjeech, from wliich it seemed cerlriiii that llio nmiii defects <d' tlia 
liill would be I'l'imalied. Hul a chmige soon crtiuo oxer this 
smiling sliile of things. 'Phe Croxernm»‘!i1 xxonh] not listen to any 
proposals for increasing cule.jimtel} the Kqiiit y sln‘Ugth of the new 
1 l\)mi,amljt insisted on the miser.i hie economy of enltiiig ..lowu 
the ssdnries of llie highest ordi r of judire.^, and even on making 
o\ -Chancellors earn th.dr ]*ensions. 'I’ln; lion.-^eaLo sha]'(*tl iho 
main lines of the Hill aftm* iis oxxn iaiicicP, snul, with the mssctiI of 
the t Joxenmieiit, determined tli.it all a].pe,ils, Irish, Scotch, and 
eecli'hijisHenl, should bo ie>‘en-ed to the same tribanal. Lord 
t'.iirns said a texv fatal xvords of xv/miing in ilie lloti.-e of Lords us 
to the cnii?it‘qnem’efl of thus njiselting** an arraiigcimmt made with 
him, and in llio t.>rrible and incoinprehensilde namo of Privilege 
forbiulo the < Tovermnent to rob ll»e Home of .Lords of the hi"Ji 
function of heaving Irish nnd Scotch jqipeals. The Government 
meekly wibmil ted, nnd Ihu (duiucellor tempered the ellect of tho 
trnnster of ecclesiastieul appeals by providing ibr a certain nunihev 
of bishops to sit ns iissc.«tuira xxlicn such uppctiks ore lieard. Thirs 
Iho Hill has Ix’On got through, ami one of the best, things tliat can 
Ih' said fur it is — 1 hat some of its w'orst' tiiiilt.-s — its mi.scrly lr<*!ilmeuL 
of the Appeal Judgf‘.s, its insutlicient proxi.sicu of judicial strength, 
and its inaderpiato system of pleading —aro capahl’e of easy mneud- 
ment by the light ot’cominuii sense fU'd praedical experience. 

The minor iiuift.*5ure,s for; sli.u! owed iii the Queen's Speech re- 
lated lo the Transfer of l^titid, Loc.d Tiixatixm, the umemlmeat 
of Iho Education Hill, niul ihe const it ulioii of a new Itailwuy 
TVibunal. Tlie hist ofthc'.,! meapures xvn.s mei’ely tho embodiment 
of thi3 ve,comiiieiidatioTis of a f’ommitteo of iho provioiis Session, 
and excitod no opposition. 'I’ho Gnvommimt attumpted to deal 
with thoreUininder, but time and .strength failed them. 'JIio Ijord 
Ohnneehor gave a sketch of wdiiit lie tliought uiig;hl be done lo 
simplify the transfer of land; hisinaw) idea boing that titles with 
different degn*t*s of x^alidily should bo registered nccoixling to tho 
degree of validity they pos.-^ts.'^ed ; thriL after a time regi.stiviliou 
should Tje comjudsoiy when .sile.n of land look place; and that tlie 
time of prescript i.in should bo shortmuMl. J A>rd Gairns giive tho 
urojttct a faint blessing, and nutliiug m.uv xvns luiard of the Hill. 
lAical 'ru.\atiou was entrusted to Air. Stau-yleld, who confessed 
that tho time for docidirig on the relatioii.s of Imperial nnd Kical 
taxation did not seem to liim to hiixe come, and that ho must begin 
hy getting nil tho ri'al property in th.* ccHUitry mado mt<*abh\ lie 
had to assent to an illogical exception in fax our of Lagged Schooki, 
and he and the House of Gomnmns spent day after day in subtio 
dl^qiiiritioiis aliout woodlandH and mines ; ^)ut at last he got Ids 
Raiingr Hill Ihrough tho (kiinmons, only to lind it rejecled, after a 
;di6rt examination, by tho Lords, fchrong Governinenis can 
carry picnmieul mvasim's, as people lx*lie\ e. in tlu'i-o being’ a xvhoJo 
of which instRlments are offen il lUem; but they ore imlillerent 
w’hen a weak Ministrj-' ofl’ers I hem the si.vteerilh piuL of a loaf. 

Mr. Forster’s I'klucation Aniondment Hill did not go far, for ho 
lot it tran-spire that hifl colleagiu .•< liad kept him back from trying 
to make education compulsory ; but it xvas a good Hill aa far am ^ 
itxvcnl, us it foived Gmmliaus to s*-nd to school Iho children of |i 
persons receiving outdoor it*lit;f,and it trniiderrod to the (ituiTdiiins 
the task rff paying jfchool foes I'or tlie children of indigpiit 
persons. The latter ]wrrion of his sclionic Mr. Forster xxfls 
iillhnafoly compelled to^ xvithdmxv, nnd to mnlm Denison’s 
Act obligatory is Ida single and Imuiblo nchievcini'iit, Kven 
ill this, however, it has Ix'tn iliacovcred that ho haft oDco 
more shown himself the trcad’.erous cnomy of DismeTit, and 
ho is to be vicariously pilflfejuxl by a Noiicouf<.rmittt plot to 
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alart an imposaible caodidAio in evury consiHaeucy wliere to start 
one would 6o to dafnagc the chiuacea of a supporter of the Goveru- 
ment. lu some miuor matters the Goveruinentgot on fairly well ; 
their Arjuy and Navy Estimates raised no serious oppositio^j and by 
a populiirity Budget^ tho siuidiis obtained by (leferriug the payment 
of hm tho Alabama indemnity was divided between tho payers of 
liicomo^tax and tho consumers of sugar. Mr. Ayrton averted tho 
wrath of his oneiuiosat the beginning of the Session bv the modest 

S lea that he was but Uie sorvunt of greaU^r men, and the task of 
efending tho now Kules fur tho l^irks was conildod to Mr. Bruce. 
No serious ohjwtion whs made to tho oroposals of thoGovernmont 
that ilie Australian colonies should Iw allowed to levy their 
Customs duties without considcijation for tho inothor-cuimtiy, that 
Canada should have tJie promised bonus for the suspension of tlio 
Fenian claims, and that the mithority to preserve p^jfino in Indiind, 
as peace must be prohorvo<l there, should he prolonged. Foreign 
politics also have caused tho Ministry no trouble. ^ The House of 
Oomnums was w’illing to sanction a protectionist Truaty of Com- 
merce with France, and was glnd to iicir it hud been abunduiuMl ; the 
mission of Sir Burtlo Frero w^as justified by its success ; and the 
alarms created by tho advance of llussia t)u Kliiva suhaided before 
tho explanations of Lord tliunvillo, tho \velcomn announceinont of 
the intended marriuge of ilut Duke of Edinburgh with a Kussian 
Princess, and tho alismbing intovo'^t of runniug after the Shah. 

Tho Government, thend'oi^j, has nut jpfot on altogether badly. If 
its misfortmies had been unchoijuered, it could not have continued 
to oxist*, blit it lins been tossed about, iind has bad dirtthrovrnonit 
in many painful ways. The .‘■camLds of the Zanzibar Contract and 
tho Past Ofiice ox^Muiditure L:ive been (he most serious blots on 
its hiHb>ry, for they showed how fiir lujiladministratioii can go in ■ 
tho hands of tho most trusted }»uhlic servants. Even at tlio very 
outset of tho {Session' tlio censure of tho Opposition made it 
obvious that the Ministry hud neglected altogethor to take 
into consideration the very iiuporunit suhjixit of tho mode in 
which the Rules of tho AVashiiigtoii Treaty were to he com- 
municated to foreign Poavim, and Mr. Gladstone oven huaglmid 
that tliey had boon connnnnicatod. Tho whole subject luid its 
imnortance worn a perfect novelty to the Oabinot, and they 
had to loam their position uud their duties in regard to it 
throug'h the luipleasatit piMcess of listening to speakers whose 
criticisms were unanswerable. Tht^y yicldod with rather a had 
grace to the necps»sity of allowing !Mv. Fawcett’s humble Bill for 
tho Abolition of Tests to supersiulo tlioir defeated scheraofor dealing 
generally with Irish Educal ion. 'I'Jiey got out of tho dilficultics 
that seemed to tiireuleu thnn irom the side of the pugnacious Father 
D’Koeflb by securing tho appointment of a *Solect Committee to 
hoar the explanations of tliose whom Father G’Keoilb looked on 
as his enemies, and then by Tiont liartington writing a letter of 
instructions to the Couniussionors which settled nothing, but 
scorned about equally favourable to each of tho contending paiiios. 
But the Government was not allowed to name its Committee as 
it thought host, and the House insisted on an independent member 
irom eacJi side being added to see that tho inquiry was pwperly 
made. The Coinmuus, after a very warm doliate in a full House, 
refused to adopt Mr. Omwford’s propo^l for tho rejection of the 
schemo for reiuodoUiiig Emanuel Jlospital ; but the Lords do as 
they like with regard to schools touched by the Oominissiouers, I 
and Lord Salisbury hus bo(*oino the sole judge of appeal against the I 
Commhisioners j so that persons discimtentcd wdth such schemtjs do 
not trouble Iheuisolves about the Commissioners or any Guveru- j 
ment bod v, but iiy for sure succour to tho Lords. Whether tlmre is 
much to criticize in their Indian policy is doubtful, but at any rale 
they have escaped nil eileidiva criticism in regard to it by the 
usual device of crainnihig all discussion of Indian alFairs into ilio 
siiace of R few hours siiHichod Irom other business on the eve of 
the prorojmtion. They have further had to consent that the opera- 
rion of tiielr Bill for oxleuding tho duration of the Endowed 
Hchoola Oonmiission shall ho limited to u single year, Lord Lyttel- 
ton, who was principally coucoruod, avowing that it was useless to 
contest tho point, as he had nothing to roly upon except the support 
of a CTOvemmeut stricken with porolysis. Toward iLo end of 
tho Session the Govcriimenl sustained a scries of small but vexatious 
defeats, coming rapidly one after another. Mr. Plunkett boat them 
as to the treatment of Irish Civil Jrfervonts. Mr. Richard fori^ed 
thorn to immo a Royal au^twcr to an address asking for a non- 
sensical scheme of general Intcmatioiial Arbitration; and the 
Lords by an overwhelming majority obliged them to promise a 
(.Commission to inquire into the allegi'd grievances of oiHcers under 
the scheme for the Abolition of Purchase. Mr. Lowe’s Bank IMU 
was a &lluxo, for it pleased none of the difTerent sets of financial 
theorists, and could scarcely over have been bonoiicially operative ; 
and tho Attomey-Gonerul in vain tried to persuade tno House to 
alter the nuiubu and dispense with the unanimity of Juries. 
Olfioial p>ropoaals.of a novel Kind whii:b are at once disposed of aro 
so fNicm ra^tten that they geuendly do not do much narm to any 
one ; but wh^ a Government is weak, and its reputation sinking, 
eyerytmng that turns sgainiit it adds somewhat to the sense of its 
discredit. 

In a Sesrion when the Government is almost powerless for 
lugismtion. It is not to .be expected that wivate member can do 
uiucfa, what may bo termed the standing crotchets oi 
difterent cliques in or out of Parliein^ have be^smsposed of this 
year rather mure quickly and derisively than usiml. The Lords 
found time duru^t Mlnistoruil erisxs to put thris^'annual on* 
tu^iiidunr OB tho DowhioA 


opponcuts of the OontAf^iotu BiMMes A«xt» oould. iuj^ iobISb 
voices heard in the Ilouse of Cumiuons. The oangtixons y. 
extending the sutTroge to women, although nplbftanat^ 
receives the counhmiiuco of the two Parliame&taiy enkfib 
rejocied by the Comnious, and, as it is pleasant to have to 
auythiug in his favour, it may be noted that na one mode n 
ftficctheT siieecli against it than Air. Bruce. The very Is^. 
mniority of 3.^ I against 81 settled the doom of the Permksiva 
Bill, fear of tho U)o p<)\vei*fttl licensed victuaUoni doing perliaps 
more to produce the retiult even thau tho overwhelming force, .of 
argument. A luajoritv oquiilly decisive disijused of Mr. 
project of dLaeslahlishiueut, and Mr. Oladsiuna invited Mr. 
Mhill to observe that his position was now at its best, 
ns the new PavUament was likely to bo less iavourablp 
to him than the prosimt. The Burials Bill was idovatcd 
by an acridsiit into hu occasion <;f a great party struggle, and 
no less thwi two hundred and eighty Lil)erals voted for it ; Iwt 
Mr. Morgan had lu he satisfied with this harron honour, and could . 
not get hi« Bill any further on the roj*d to tho Statute Book. 
Mr. Plimsoll, who eaelly obtained a Ihiyal CcaumiHriou to inquire 
into the evilri which ho staled to exist, hud to apologize to tho 
Houta^^ for some of hi.s statements ufi'ecling the honour of uiomhers, 
and gradually lost ground as it bcxaine evidout lhat he considered 
every ouo who dirtigi-ocd with him, or who -would not do exactly as 
ho wished, a wiekoci enemy of British tasaimui, and his own Dill was 
talked out of existenco on a AVednewiay. The House fif Commons 
once more repealed its mauifestaiion t>f dislike to Mr. FawcotPs 
propowd to throw election expenses on the constituencies ; aud the 
(Livernment, while giving a sudden and vehement support to Mr. 
Trevelyan’s lueshiire for exUmding homK;hold suilrage to counties, 
I'esolulely opposed two attempts to open the dangerous and difii- 
eulL qiieslion of the redistributiuii of seals. As the Home 
Secrclary declined to introduce a Bill reensting the law 
on conspiracy, and lU'ged the humble but honest ploa tlmt 
ho could not. conceive how such a Bill ought to h(3 drawn, Mr, 
liarcuurt attempted to supply the defect, and his Bill has bad at 
least the got)d fortune to reach the Upper House. Mr. Mun- 
de.lla Inis Wm (Mpiuily unsaccof^sfiil with ro^rard to his Faiitory 
Bill, which probably deserved more atLentiun than he could 
secure for it, although Mr. (iladstone seemed to show it 
Romo favour, he allotted im o.xcoutioiuilly large portiou of 
tho last week of the Session to its discussion. But tho 
countiy, as a rule, loses lilUo by the extinction of tho Bills of 
private members which nr© di'awn without responsibility, fear of 
consequences, or hopes of passing. Perhaps, as a M>ccimeu of what 
Bills can be like under such circumstnuccs, Mr. ralnier’s Married 
Womens Properly Bill deserves notice, iis, under the pica of 
rcTucifyiug a tmy logislativo omissiou with regard to aute-uuptiai 
debts, it boldly altered tho whole position of huAhsiud and wife, 
and erected tlieui Into independent Uuders accidentally coupled 
the tie of cohabitation. 

It is one of tho functions of Parliament to mako inquuies on 
subjects of popular interest, and to afford an opening to persons or 
bodies who have faucic's they wish to air or grievnuces they 
wish Uy publish. At tho begiimiiig of the 8es.don the price (d 
coal made householdei*s very uneasy, axul a Oouiiuitks) 
made tho most elaborate inquiries into the recent history 
of the coal market, and satisfied the public that the only 
substantial rcusoii for the higJi price of coals was tbe un- 
usual deJimnd for mauuiiicturing piaqa^ses. In l.hf* same way 
horses are inconveniently few and dear, and Lord Ito^^ihiTy got 
a Committee of the Peers to look into tho matter, and to SAtqbliali 
that the only thing to bo douo w»is to trust to tho of 

niivato breeders. Tbe pronrietv of i’ariiuineut lueeUug in 
November wob unco more donated, and Mr. Gladstone deicribi^ 
how delighted b© should he to get to the country in Juno, only ^ 
did not nelieve he should bo more likely to biio the counijy in 
June because he liad to oouio to I^mdon. in November. Lord 
Russell propotual to cme the evihs of lielund by abolishing tho 
office of l4>rd-Li(mtcnuDt, uud Lord Stanhope snggestod that on 
Ortlcrof Merit should be invented which would iwoid ihc scrviceil, 
flatter the vanity, and foment Die jcalouaice of tho world of 
literature, science, and art. Koligiou, loo, has as usual suggested 
its special subjects of discussion. Tim Lonls liave dikussed 
tho pemiciouB cooseqiionccs of confofiisioii in Extend, and 
the inutility of Church paUH}nAg© in Scotland; ana inj^nioos, 
if not prudent, friends of tHu Church of England have 
suggested that its bonds should bo roUixed, and its oper- 
ations diversified, by the iudiscriminalo admissiun into tho 
pulpit of any person whom tho inciuubcnt might wish that his 
congregatiou should have tho benefit of hearing. Lord Carimryon 
invitedf the Govermuent to g^ve a priLctical proof of that burning 
iuterest in Persia which the visit of tho Sluth was said to Ipiyo 
created in the national bosom, and to back un Baron Router in 
carrying out his wonderful concession. Lora Granville steixdy 
refused to do anything in the way of giving Iku'on Reuter 
eiTectual support, and no one was able to say what he could 
iuivo done for I^ersia and Baron I^uter which would not liave 
exposed Ei^lund to great difficulties and''^ri6ks. The Govemuient 
also stifled tho hopes raised by Lord Hgrtington last yWi and 
announced its detenniuation tp have nothii^ to do with the 
purchase of Irish Railways. Blr. Gladstone did indeed offer to do 
something for IrishRa&waySiiis he thought that GoYemment 
might lend money to rephme aehentumer might Wriend ell 
laiptima^ schema of tho oxperimioe of this 
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their mcptingis and conferences where they will, provided they do 
not interfcrs with the rinj^hts of anybody eUe. lint it edda that to 
use a church which is lawfully osaijmed to the nao of any religicmb 
body for tho purpose of reli^oua controverBiea din'cted against that 
body is coutrury to law, as nn infrinccnieiit of tho confc'Ssional ” 
(denominalional) rights 'guaranteixi by the Constitution, and ia 
danp^rouA to the order and tranquillity of tho Gaiilon. 

llio appellants, ns wo Bhnuld call thorn- r/;coM?‘«ny/r ia the tech- 
nical wowl in the I’^nch v<*rsioa->“Set forth thjtt the r«'fnsrtl of tho 
Stale Council is a breach of tho article of the Fedoiul Constitution 
which iffuaninUics thes frtn* exercise of the worship (»f all rocopiized 
Christian confessions. They ciust aside as jrrclevjmt what tho 
Stiitc Council had paid about tho coiirtcnt <»f tho pnribh priest and 
about tho danger to public order*, tlioy s;iy that tho conloionrc 
was on act or religioue worship, iiud iliat the ival (pu‘.-=tion 
Is whether tho Old Catholics Hi‘0 nmi»ng the roc'>;'-niyed 
Christian confessions whoso freedom of wor.^hip is gufiraulccd 
by tho I'oderal Constitution, liiey say tliat the act of tho 
Luzern Coveminent implii's that lh(» guaranly by 

tho Fedoial Const itnl ion to the Cutli olio ronlii'-sion c\l*-nd^ only 
to thofio Calholics who lulmit the new do^rmsi of inliiUibility. 
They maintain that they are ihomBcUvst tat Indies, luppiberp of the 
Oatholie parish of Lii/ein, momhfrrt of the rntholio l)oily na it 
stood wiU'n the Federal Coiistltutinu itfi right t»f 

wovsliip, and that a dogma put forth Hnrn llmi Cotistitiitioii was 
enacted crimiot taho aw'ny 1 m*ir ri-rhU. 'J’h»y argue that, thtuejh 
they do Hot forni a still the ce/ujAi/oic is not tlu* only 

f/rin wJiich a ounft.'S^-i'Wi may laKe, ami that llicy arc* ineniluis of a 
boily wiiich HCvctTiil t fjrnhittiin elsewluut* have a«*tually joim*ih cii»l 
W'liich n’ay there fore claim tlic ri«dits guaranlM'iI to u rfcen.nizcd 
Chri'diai) coi/fea^ifui. 'J'hey Ihert foro ash ihal tho net of the 
LuzeVii t loviiimcnt may h* animlle.l, and tliat, if thi*^ rnnm.t l.o 
denu, II Federal law may he ]rn 5 -^ed to seciini ilieir cnr.M it ulionnl 
rights. Towards the end of their argument t)u‘j use these words, 
ns they stuiul in tho French version :~ 

raiOn, Ir 4 e.'ardH (ppou Unit pern* lu hh-n do hi f«*iit h CMtx tm 

floveir d’aO'iun-'-i'or ii 1 m il«r altonda 

ilu TMiuvr 'ii .-y^l^n^o j>wlitli:o nli- rnv jair U* ‘-j^llabay c*t Ip iU* Uu 
A'dtipaii jacaaorat. iVTcistrii':** ih> IVtat mo-sc. 

Tliisargupuid iHu&irales the eonfu^iou of judicial and legirdati\e 
fiinctioiiH which i-^ implied in the very iiatur.* ot' theso appeals, 
The lUii'umeid is to the point, as addu*’«si‘d to a lepifhiii\e orexeen- 
tivebod) whoFc husiucs'; luis t«> rmdve or to ]iriniof^e ehangea iri the 
law, it is quite <gri of plnoo as mhliv.^sed to a judieinl bodv, 
whoso ojily biiHiness i.s to carry out the hiw’ as it fiiuts it. lliit for 
the purpose in lumd, the VVderal Council and TVderul Asseirih!\ 
must bo hiohed on ns judieinl bodies. 'I’heir presc-nt business ia not 
to del ermine %vhelher tho law as to tho relatioTis betwoi’P CJmreli 
and f^tato <*:in bo imjuoved, but to doehiix.* whether the law, as it 
stands, has or Iuih not hoen broken by the fcjlalo Ouuncal of the 
Oan<^>» of lair-crn. 

Thu Liiwrn Covevmnent nriswers at length in a Rojiort dated 
January 27, t‘*> 73 « 'I'his p-iper «el.M hn-th tho law of the C\an#«m ns 
to rolighuis liU'rty and tho like, as embodied in tim existing 
cantoui'.l ( ■orifetUullion. Ily this (,Joiistitulioii liberty of consejemv 
IB iiniolabh', and no man can putfer in any way in his civil or 
political rights on nc<’ount of his ivligioua opinions. The five 
exercise id’ wursUip is fully guarnnteod to Iho looogniml (Tiristinn 
couiessinns } to all other denoiniiiations it Is gmiranteeilonly within 
the bounds of good inovids and public order, whatever those nuiy 
be, lia-tly, the IhmiHii t-;itljolic contessi(jn ia not only guarani eed, 
but enjov.H the full prot eel ion of the Stale. 

Tlie State Councu gties on to argue tiwt by a recognized Clirib- 
tiiiu. cioiU’ct»Mcu in the sense of the Federal and cantomil 
Hiouft must bi* undtirstood a couunimity rocogniz.ed and organized 
by the Slate, and having a bnbis of jmfilic right. Twi) cnufeM>ions 
only II 118 wei* this definilitm, tho- Ihuuaii Caiholic. and the J»’\nn- 
'goUciii .Itofonuod, Tl'et«c two are known to the Statu as oTganized 
podioB. All who belong to neither of tlieiii are Such 

Disscnlero have full liberty of consrienee; they liuve full liberty — 
within the bounds of good morals and public order — to janctise tlicir 
wxn^liip ; the right of association secures them in the c<»mmoii pnic- 
tlco of their wo«*hip *, still they have no groinul of piibli«*, but lUilv 
of privato, right *, llio State knows them only as iudividuula, not 
US colMTiiamlies. Again, Iho conthviico whi<-h it wa.'» propiwd 
to bold is looked on by ilic State Council as not l;«'in2r an act of 
worship, and therefoi’e as not coming under th(! guaranty given by 
the OoUBtitntion to acts of worship. 

They* go on to argaiu that, if it had been an act of worhliii). tlie 
^y^p tiainib would fitill not have beei! wrell fmmdi'd. Tho Lu/crii 
as Buch, Imows nothing of tho Old (kuhnlie cou- 
ttlloyMy. Tho Catholic elmrebes of Luzern are assijnuid ter thu 
of tlie Catholic body, which worship has Ix’cn in no wav 
avents. They cannot lio lawfully applied to nuV 
liuJrpoaO'wi^Ottt the consent of the iinthnn ties of tiwbody 
to wluolv they iiro assigned. If the complninnuts nve membevs Jf 
tho Catholic hdely, they tfennot claim ^nny rights execqd such as 
thay enjoy in cottiiuon trith the other Catludics tjf l-iiwni. If 
they profess to be a eepwrately recognized Cbrist’an ronfusaion, 

* irslnp boa been hindered, the State Council answers that, 
the con'^ioti to bo an net of worship, still tho Old 
, _ have never teoo officially reco^izod ns a sopamto con- 
And that even a recoi^ised Christian confession Iras no right 
^ b the rights of anowcff confession eqnally recognized, 
to on to fogiio tha^ aocordingxw tho constitiaiion of 


Luzern, tho State Court has power to auntd the act of the 
Oornmnnal ('Jounoil. 

The FodoiTd Council admit the arguments of the Lusem Oo« 
vomment. The Old Catholics of Luzem, they nrgue, hayc not 
been hindered from holding their conference, but only from hold- 
ing it in a pnrtirulnr pbici\ Ab a mattc’r of tket, they hare hold 
it olscwdicTC. The Confederal inn guamntiM's the rig’hts of recog- 
nized eonlessinns, but it lins nothing to do with a dispute, where 
the Fodoral ('ouncdl hold this to l>o, wdiliin tlm bosom of a parti- 
cular coufexsion. They hold that neither th(' Federal nor tlm Can- 
tonal Cotistiiution Luh Ih'ou violated. They add that the com- 

f laint ^hollld hrivo bc*Mi 1irj»t imub to Iho Grand Council — tho 
lOgislftturu- of Luzrni; uiid also lhat the Communol C!ounci], 
vvlio.-onct was Humillod, would have had a hotter right to liring ii 
Itehuvs than tho Society of Lllii'ml t hitholic.^. 

All thiH is worth aludviiiLT. ospr-riallv when so many are so fiery 
hot on both Bides. Aiuf while wo aro/writing tills, there cennes tli 
hand a dnbnto in tho Fodoriil Assombly on the coTn]>laiiit of the 
ch'fgy of Sololhiirn agaiiift the law just passed 14 that Canton for 
inakiiig llioir holding of nires terminahlo instead of for life. Thoao 
pitiiils cUt) luiiy pi rhnps alford us some mnttt'r for coiisider-ation. 



WOMANLY DIGNITY. 

N ATTIIJM, W’hich lina given wiMipoua t»f n'^ault or zncaiis of 
dofpucc to almost all living croatiuvs, bna made man 
{ludarious, and hna ondowod wnimm with dignity. And dignity 
h.'H tho host uf it. Jn fart, vvonnmU dignify may bo nc-t-eplcd na 
ofio among many explanations id" lliat i•■gondn^^ powor wdiieh 
tunu*d the hmvest imui l(» stom*, and made tho might of ilio 
slrimgof t like wjJ' i* in tln ir huTiOs, AVIuil can any one do against 
it? Ao well try to ponetrale llie nnuMdilhi’s oout of mail by a 
needle*, or make "a hole in a pach ^ ih'rm by a popgun, as ti re a wowau 
to pnH**ion or melt bn* to pity wliou hho has^mco entrenched herself 
in tho stronghold of her dignity. Xo argument cjan shake her, no 
reasoning rouv iTK e her ; despair dies awnv to qMt’fiil'Ui:;/iess, mid tho 
pleadings of love il!^(df full di.ll :»nd blnult d from In r stately aelf- 
pos'-eVion like ho many ti*y shafl.i hnrhal figAinat a jioli.-hed and 
iinpeiieirabU* fiurfuds Indeed, Imw enn y(>n Viti-re iu anger, or 
abase yoursolf in entreaty, to a ereutuvu who i.s iiily polite, loftily 
unmoved, imt to Imj goaded into the amullest demon ■.tration which 
would ])ul her in the wrong and give )ou a vantage- point agoinst 
hf»r, mid wlmsM calm eyes look at you with a kind of superior 
BCovii whuh. while it nunldens you, otl’ers no point of utliick P 
What cMii v'ou doy Simply iiulhing. The m<‘imH of deh'uco 
which miture li.'is given ar»* mm-xaihible, and a dignilied woman ia 
iijistrt*s.H of Iho aitlintion by tlm very power of ni'gntion, if by 
none other, lint there fim various kind!- uf dignilv, vUid if souio 
avo more exasperating than tdheiv*, Home uve very lovely, and 
among the greatest charms cd' vvoiniinhood. Thew is in particular 
tlmt soft dignity which belongs to women wdio me aUectionato 
by nttlure nud liruid by tempi ram ent, but vvho^haie ii reserve 
of M‘lf-robpect that delVmls them iheiiiSolvL's as well ns 

ftgniii.st olnora. Thesu havo a qui‘U dignity, t^nnperi'd by much 
swcetne.'^H of fpeoch and mnimei, l)»iit is (ho lovolie.^t. kino of all, 
and the most subtle ns well ilu most heauliful. 'J’hoy arc like 
the laidy in ond seem hi cad. thcspidl of n‘.spect ou all with 

whom they are asaocinUd. Xo mini, save of the coarsest fibre, 
and such ns only physioal slrongth ran coiitiul, could be rude to 
thorn ill vvTird or bruhil in deed ; lor there is something alxmt them, 
very indelinito but very sinmg wiihnl, vvhieh seems to givo them 
fipecinl protection from iiisohmiM* ; and u lovittg w*omau of soft 
manners, whose mind is pure mid vvln> rcspi lierself, is armed 
with n power which none imt. tho vilest can despise. This is the 
woTUiui who gets a preeiso ohedionre from lior servants without 
exacting it, and whose child rm do not dream of disputing her 
vviriies; w’ho, ihfuigh so gentle nnd aflahlc, stops short of that kind 
of familiarity which breeds contempt, and with whom uo one 
takes a liberty. .For this ono can hcarcoly give a reason. She 
would not ramp or rave if she was displeaf^ed, slm would not scold, 
.**he could not htriko ; but tlu ro is a oovtain quality in her which 
wci may not be able to fornnilaviz.e, yet which would make ua 
ashamed to pass beyond tho boundiirie.s of tho strictest respect, 
and which restrains others Ics.s considously critical than oursolvos 
as certainly ns fuar. It is the respect w'-y pay to those who respect 
tbembolvc.s ; tho considoration and ho/mur whicli all real purity of 
nature doiiiands and obtains. This ia womanly dignity in its 
loveliest aspect, and the kind wo all desire (0 see in women, 
whom it w^oiild not harden, nor render leas ih.ui loving. 

Tin'll there is tho more agga’ca^^ivc, strutting, stage kind of 
dignity, which we meet in historical romances chiefly, whero 


able by the magic of her dignity aiono to defend, beracF 1‘rcm the 
base designs of marauding bwoua und tbo depredatteas of meaner 
knaves— mmiDg tho w»ild nuioug men as Una tamed ber 

lion. This is a picture exqtiisitely fiwtciimting to the young, Aa<l' 
firmly boliovod in. Wo doubt, Jiowevw,df auy catburiaslic .girl- 
would find she possessed the gift if she went into a tlrievea’ 
quoTtSr in L<^on with her purao in her poeket aad her. dignity 
as her sole etdeguard; and wo think i&e would do hotter to 
trust to the po&ee. This kind of digidtyi the 

home life, 4» a sroolblesomeeort af UbStg} 4 >iit ooHMtimes it la 
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intenflely otid, if ouo can iiiTord the time to be amufied ; and 
n di^uined woman of the^Uisjo heroin kind, who “dniwa lier- 
Belf up to her full height/* ha novoliAte srj’, (ind apeaka in au 
octavo bel')w her usual voice when she is onended, is pretty sure 
to have plenty of oc^'a^ion for tJio exerciao of her talent. 

Them is another kind of dignity — tho grim kind, ropellcmt and 
iroubound — whemby you feel yourself pudied bock befoio you 
have uukIc an odvanco ; svliere indeed tbo whole rule of lifb seems 
to ho to repel on all sides. Woinun adiicted with this species of 
dignity nre always on the look-out fv^r iissaults, aud consequontly 
nro always thrualing their shield of dcfonco in your face. You do 
not wont to trouble them in \ludr dignity ; you arc not thinking 
of invading that or this sitcrcd province ; yot you aro suddenly met 
by on assumption of oireuded mujosty, which makes you fwil iw if 
you had received it blow. Soiiu* playful Avord, some laughing 
and ridiuulous accusaliou, or quite innocent allusion, and you am 
treated iis a mlsdomoauunt who had grievously ollbnded r^ainst 
good niannora and w'omiuily dignity. Thorn are Bomo women 
constitutioimlly incapablu of uniiurstandiug anything like play- 
fulnes^t, mVd who can niako no diHliuition between fun and 
impertinonce, a hiughing humour and taking libertiea. They 
wrap themsolvos up in a robe of inajcsty, and resent as rudeness 
any homoly touch which ignores their stately drapery. They are 
women about whose alluirs you know alooliiUdy nothing, though 
you may bo tlieir friend of a liltjUmu. You never hear them tell 
the most harmless uiioodote frmikly, but always with a severe air of 
myateiy aud someihing hidden ; you never hoar them discuss the 
least important suhjoct freely. Vou would not dare to ask them, 
friends as you are, things wLh.h y(ju would ask a comparativo 
Btranger witht)Jit liesitation, and they never volunteer information. 
They would consider it a libi rly if you wanted particulars ns to 
the troatmontL they bad pursued, .say iu such or such^actise of 
illness ; and they are far Ino diguiliud to help tho iuexperlenccd 
of their youugors by tlieir own .acquired store. One often 
wonders Avhat ihc'so women iiTi* as mothers with young duughtera 
to iasiruct; and whether their dignity can unbend so far as to 
give lessons to girls who have (wcvv thing ti) learn. They nro so 
glim, so fur reiiio\e.d from any of the kindly familiaritieH^ tho 
maternul teuderne.4stis of orditiiiry wouieu^ that wo find it hard to | 
believe there cun ever he mumeuls in which, or poi'aous tu Avhom, 
they can condescend to be natural. Akin to tliese, but not idon- 
ticiu, am tho coldly digiiifuMl women- -those who keep themselveB 
apart from their Avorhl for A\antof w.ivmlh to ccaleaco. They aro 
not so Mggms ive as tho grim ones, and not so apt to take offence or 
BO keen to seeanin.-mlt when^ noim was meant : but they are as im- 
penetrahlc, and as imporviou.s to humour. The diflereiicc between 
tho two kinds lie.s in the touipcr; the dignity of the grim being 
dignity soured by ill-humour, that of the cold being dignity 
liurdciied by iudifrorence. Mcither is admirable, and noth aro 
common ; and woo to the luckless man, most probably of a jovial, 
weak-backed nature, who has fallen into the power of either. Ho 
has. to e.\pi(ib3 by a life of eulf-supiiressiou for the one part, and of 
pei’pctnal stumbling into oiKcnce lor the other, tho terribjo mis- 
take ho made in early youth, when a girl’s cold eolf-possoasion was 
called by a finer word, and no account taken of the lime when a 
just endiirahlo ohoracbiristic would have lHu:omo exaggerated. 

There is, uguin, uuother kind of dignity of the msthclic 
range; a kind of thing that says, ‘*No common person am I/* 
and that demaud.s o.xccptional honiogo, as well as repels rude- 
ness with scorn. Thia is a very favourite kind with the women 
who hold tho theory that women arc of a divine order of nature, 
and that men are — not to put it too strongly— brutes. They exact a 
difTorout ordering of circumstances altogeumr for themselves, and 
especially that they should be protected from tho lower conditions 
of life. Ask thG.3e women to do unpleusaUt work, and sco how their 
(dignity takes arms at once, and Low otrendod niul indignant they 
are at your suggoBtiom They aro of tho Brahminioal orimr, accord- 
ing to their own estimation, and they are to be spared what others 
have to endure. Have they not their dignity to support, aud is 
not their nature (esthetic and their right to immunity from the 
common lot undoubted P These uAsthotic women are oininently 
impractical, aud their dignity is in general a tromexHlous nuisance. 
They aro so very fine, so very pure, they hold nature to bo so 
gross, humanity in its reality so dreadful, and all things, save their 
own w^imanly dignity, so common, that there is no dealing with 
them on anj^thing lilU) a practical bofiis ; and if you R^ak to them 
of life as it is, and not os it is made to appear^in h cloud of pink 
inuelin imd with an atmosphere of attar of roses — thpy aro re- 
volted, and think you are wonting in respect. Unreal os well ns 
fosthetic, they are both useless and unsatisfactory. To bo sure, 
they cultivate art, and know the right colour of a ribbon, and bow 
to arrwge a drawing-room picturesquely ; but ns all the chambers 
inhabit by the human family are not drawing-rooms, os there 
and. lazoxettos, the womanly dignity wnidi must 
havad^ by tiie mention of either is but a poor kind of 


women hod better hove too much of it than too lif tlo $. for^t^emgh , 

too much renders them absunl, too little makes them 

and between the two there is no doubt as to wdiiqh is Woraifc* 
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MOi (lOSGIBSN'Ja nii^rTCBLTIBS. 

■]l T ANY quos^tions which embarrass shipbnilders would hh settled , 
JLvi by a nuvolwar, Tiie Hurvlvoia, if there were any, of a 
battle would know much more clearly than can now be.. kttjCpim 
what Sfu'fc of ahip or oilier engine would be desirabHi fcir fightjng* 
Thu Admiral ly makes experuuenta which have a .distresaitig 
reality; find, under tho guuUmce of IHtlu hayond theory, it is 
obliged to incur vaat expense. We have built the JMiuMitHt/L 
aud vvu arc going to build tho ; aiul when she ia finlshpa ' 

wo almll bailcl something else, (ual Mlill yK'trbitpB we shall be fan; 
from Hmility in BliipbuihUng. The most rect^t idcu appuarp to 
b^. that Rubiuariuu lorpudocs wiU.Biiiierscde artillery, and that for 
duloDcc against them the ship’s armour must lie cau*ie;l ou. hpr 
buttoiii. T'hifi idea has been suggested by receul- toipcdo practice, 
at ihu-tbUiouth, in which a squiulroii of lioals mippliud vvttli shrtm 
torpedoes hue been “ making bcjliovc/* as crbildren s-vy, to Wqw 
up tho turret-frigate MmarcK We uiidorstHud that-, acomiing to 
t1u3 rules of the gtime, the Momroh ought to consider hursolf 
blown up. The att'icking paity, in four boats, loft Vortsiuouth 
li'irbour soon after lo i\ir,, imd making a cautious appi-oticb. from 
tho e:i?tern entrance of tlie roiwlsttvui, the was obsarvod 

lying at anchor, evidently on tho look-out. Ibr the fiotilhi, w-ith her 
(Iwzi boats lowered and "manned, and rowng guard rivonud her. 
’J'ho four torpiiflo boats — stennirlaunches piiinVeil white— -iuofle a 
dasli at tih; frigate through her oimlo uf gii'ird boats. One boat, 
carry ing what is called a ** ii?*!! ” torpedo, got near eiiougdi to drop 
it overboard within sufTuiient dij^Umco ibr it to do its woric. 
Another boat, after having her rudder uii.<iijipped by njio of the 
guard bo ds, continued her course for llv5 frigate, aud Rtruok hhr 
with the toi|>edo. Tho othor two boats appear to have failed in 
tluiir alUc-k. Tbo vopoi-ter to vvhiun we are iiidebb^ for this 
account Bugirc'^ts that tho ][irmcipiil object of the cxpeilnient ,may 
have btum to asoeitain the Ui5t colour for piiiitin^ jioats, no that 
they may not bo neon from a ship at night. We do not Ray 
iluit Ihia" Biigpeatloii is not correct, for it is quite possible lha.t 
after so lougapuujo tho Admiralty may ho ver>' itmeh in the 
olcniunta <d‘ knowleilgo of what belongs to war. But the records 
of the Britiftli navy contain some hundreds of evfujiplcn of boat 
attacks upon Bbips at niglit. 13very possiljlc arlilico was used 
to approjuih as near as could be to the objtwt of attnok Avithj* 
out (loUtotion. In exploits of this natiiue Un*d Dundoniild 
particularly excelled, mid. now that lie and* almost all 
nis gallant comrades are doparteil, wo have a Roiciuu dis- 
ciLsaion raised whether white or grey paint rendem a boathukst 
visible in darltnoes^ It is, however, comibrfiiblo^ to fiuii, thiit aiUr 
wiuiderlug in tho mazes of «cionci>, our inivy is coming ba(.‘k to haniit- 
tu-hnud tigliting, which every man and boy on board snip can ]mdur- 
st/ind. It is ckur that in such uu engHgeinetii as was n^pit^ntad 
at 1’orl.sinuuth tho victory would be with tho side on which' wm 
tho b(>Uer seauien. It takes a Beanum to guide a torpedo under a 
.«(hip’H bottom uu a dork night. Tliia wub exactly. the kipd of in- 
vention in which Lord I.^Ddonald would have delighted, and 
iudood it is highly probable that Siguethhig of this ikatm» may 
have suggested dtsolf to his fcHile mind. It is more easily seen 
liow to apply a torpedo than how to reaiat it \ but wo may vonUiro 
to iu>sort that one of the obi BOi,t of naval cai>tainA would liave,, 
nuinaged to tako care of his, ship without putting sin inches of 
iron under her boltoTii. indeed bucU un ofilcer would - hava 
desiivd nothing belter iliau, lo catch Ida enemy making tbo 
altempi, 

Tho use of fire-ships is then earost ]xiraljel .that can bo found 
in naval history to toi-pudoes^ but we do not find th;»i they 
wm'o often ommoyed against British fr.bip.R, foi: the simple ruuson 
that tho oJienbivo was aoldom taktiri by Britain'M cneuuCB iqwa 
the ocoan, b'iro-shipB v\'ere useil with great effect against tks 
Spanisli .AnnadH in the narrow seas, aud in modern riino they 
worn used, to tho iiiton.so consternutioa of ihd enemy, in Bae/^ue 
Bonds. Tbo ileidruction caused by firiMAhips would bo rapid, 
but would not bo loss comnloie, than that cauecd bv tor- 
pedoes. The danger tVom fire-snips was never forgotten by British 
cruisers in former timos. Thus^ when liord Uauibicr’s ucei was 

S aring to attack the enemy m Iktsquo Boads^ i ho ships worn 
Lored in constant reudiueus for action, aud lor slipping Undr. 
cables, leaving buoys iqHin them. Two Wta from 
tho line with fiiie-giapnels were also to be sent evei^^ night ® 
siuiset on board the advanced frigates, to ho ready to low off tto; ■■ 
French lire- vessels the instant th^ approacliixl 
at the same tiiuu contemplated an attack of thhj kind |tpo;n;tln. 
pnemy. was,” said he, homblo modo of wwlSSro, 

tho atteuipt veiy haz.ardous, if ^ not da^p^^ ; but wo ah.btal^\ 
have plenty of volunteers for. the. aervloo/’ Lord^ Gochittiie--: 
afterward F4irl of Buodonald'^wbO khaw the French coMt 
well, and posswwod lumsUild rosouacea in hlrnseU; did ^ 
.consider tho attempt despeiifiiB. Ha. was sunt bv the Admiraqgf 
to conduct jt^ undia* Lard- Jlamblnr, aud his arrivalwith a sqnadp* 

:of ^-iShipii. wsinpd the IVooch Admiral* of* the 
Attack. Hi directed . the Wta. of the FWeh <4^ 
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to fljwiflt the dre-siliipH in their operations. It will bo seen from 
these quotatioua how doao was tho ri'sisiublanco to the procoodiiijra 
JftUJy rehearsed at Portsmouth. If a fire-ship wns lcs.s torriblc 
than a hirpcdo, it junst )jo romomtevd that the ships of l8o9W'<;ro 
much more di>s true ti bio than those which are now alloat, A ileot 
at anchor at tho niotilh of a shoalinpr river, with wind and tide 
sidling in to the anoliorage at night, might well feel norvouB at llio 
thought of an attack by liro-ships, and when the attack wils made 
the Fieneh officers fairly lost their heads. The hre-sliip in which 
liord UfMjhraiio was broke tho boom by her weight and the strength of 
tho wind and tide, and thus cObetod a clear passage for the other ships. 
iiOrd Cochrane was so resolved to see tho service he had imdertakon 
]iroperly executed, that ho and bis officers and men nearly perislied 
with their vossol. They woi*e e.xpo,sod to imminent danger or another 
kind in pulling track against a strong lido and a rough 6o.a to the 
advanced frigatos of the British ileot. Tho Fivneh boats, which 
had boon camfully drilled to oppose tho iiiie-ships, could not, or at 
least did not, act in such bad weatbtT. Letters of French oflieers 
vividly describe tho confusion and toiTor of that night. The lino 
throo-doeker Oc^nn rnit her cables to e.scape ono tirc-sbip, then 
grounded and was grappled by another, ft is dilUeult to coneeivo 
tliateven a torpedo coidd Ih) moiv dangerous than one of lhe.SH firo- 
Mbii>s when sne hud fairly hudi'ned upon un enemy. Tho ship 
conducted by liOrd Corbriuiu carried 1,500 bamds of gimpowder 
closely rammed together ami eei^iaiu to explode wluui the ia-e 
reached it. To add to the peril and liorror of tho scene two other 
Fronch liiio-of-hnltlo ships lell on board the Ochtn while she was 
enUngliHl with tho iire-ship. Yet her <Tew managed to deliver Iut 
from tiiis dangerous ombnme. Not ono Fnuieh ship was ImitiuhI, 
but all were ajp'oiiud, and when tiie recoding lido exposed their 
sides and bottoin.s, on wliich they iisd no iron plates, a few well- 
diroctetl shots might have destroyed theiii. Ijord CVichrnne 
fwserted that, with t lie help of the frigates and the line-of-battlo 
ships of kutst draught, he could have (^^lsilv destrt»yed tlie 
ervtnu French ileot. lie came \ery near de. 4 lroying it by 
the u.sd of a method somewhat similar to the torpedo, 
and the cause of his succets.'j was the oxlraonlinary skill 
and daring with which he used this method. Tho ttirpedo is 
prulialily nf»t so expensive ns sonic other modt‘rii appliances of 
war, and thorefore it may be .«^ipplied in large minilx'rs. With nn 
ample provision of the«*' engines, and skill to u?>e tUem, xve ouuht 
at any rate to rtmder our own ct'Qst safe iiguin>^t :<it.)ek. To lix a 
iorptMlo under tlie bottom of a British <TuiK(‘r, if.dio is handled us 
.British cruisers used to be, ought to lx* ns ditllculi ns it is to put 
salt on a bird’s tnil. Tlut “ tish torpedo '* Jia.s jiropelLiug power in 
itself, but the ordinary torpedo niustbetukon to the enemy, if tho 
eucuny will not come to the toriiedo. Fn fact, the boats" of one 
comliatant must approach tho ship of the other, and in former 
tiroes the crew of a British ship would have lik(‘d to see tho 
eooroy's boats that would have done this. It w'as, in fact, all the 
other way. British sailors were constantly obliged to got into 
their boats and go and attack hostile sliips. An ordinniy cutting- 
out ontorpriso wos, to say the least, tis hazardous as placing a 
torpedo. 


The peiploxities of our Admiralty ns to tho kind of man-of-war 
wo ought to build can only be solved by e.xperirncnts which are 
certain to be costly and very likely to be disappointing. But tho 
tendency of recent invention is rather to cfepress tho valuo of 
ponderous defensive constniction and to exalt that of light and 
active vessels for attack. It cannot matter how much iron a ship 
carries on her sides if sbo is liable to bo assailed by tornodoo.M 
foatened under her bottom. There may perhaps bo a motnod of 
strongthening a ship’s bottom against a torpedo, but if this be not 
poseiDlo, it certainly will be always possible to fight those who 
attempt to apply a torpedo to her. Thus wo should return to the 
simple tactics of eai*ly times. Supposing tho ^'iish torpedo ” to bo 
brought to the perfection which is theoretically possible, the most 
sura way to oppose it would bo to employ very swft and 
quickly moving ships. Apparently it must be very difH- 
cult to make good pTactice witfi this subnmrino artillery, 
6ve» wbett ita construction has been con.siderably improved. But 
if i^ps were liable to be struck, a small ship would lie as safe as, 
ar perhaps safer than, a lai]^ ship *, and thus wo should lie relieved 
fiom the neoossiiy of building, nt Die cost of half a million of 
mbnej each, enormous ships as to which wo cannot feel ab.<tolute1y 
oartauii except by trial, whetber they will swim. A sailor might 
perhaps consider some recent proposals for shipbuilding from tho 
point of view that he is liable to bo shot only at rare intervals, 
But ha is liable to be drowned every day. It is satisfsetory 
to observe that a sound principle has been adopted for coast 
deibnee. We ere building a large number ot small barge- 
lika ateamersi or floating rai-coiviogcs, each armed with 
one very heavy gun. In the latest example of this class 
tho recoil of the ^n after firing causes it to descend; 
it is loaded beneath the dock, and then raised by hydraulic power 
fi>r firing- The adlitional protection thus afibrded to the crew 
lyiisife be bslanced against the danger of disarrangeraent of 
ioat^ineiy. Speaking f^erally, simplicity should be preferred 
to other quality m militi^ on^cs, but this particular iu- 
'‘Merves flirtber trial. If our navy sbould come to bo 
qficafly of small last sbipSi each armed with one or two 
it^iinll be such a navy as Broke or Nelson could have 
y. ;The question will then he only whether skill and 
^st among emr aoameo. These qualities con he bad 
,1 to pay a fiur price for thenii and^it is better to spend 
VI Bum who never flul in dutyiiitlier than on ships 


which may possibly not answer to oalculatiou. But for the pro-* 
sent wo uuis»t proceed conteiittidly in building the Inflexible and 
her succcasors. ^ 


THE VAJLY TELEGRAPH IN SYNOiX 

flUlJS is notUio lii’st or the second time that wo havo become ac- 
-1- quainted with the inexhaustible rtisources of the (’orrespoudent 
of the Daily THeyraph, Only lust Good Friday our ubiquitous iii- 
foriimnt wiis proseiit at all the principal Homan Catholic and 
llituidist “ functions ” in Tjoudon, w'^fides being able to describe 
tho ** l)cautifa1 natural cailiednil, roofed with azure and floored with 
emerald,*’ which few eyes but bis own can have discemed on that 
mm*ky day, mid the “ n'ims(m clouds of apple blossoms,” W'hlch 
it may safely bo assumed tJiiit no morlal cyo ruisever beheld beforo 
or since. But tliero is smuctlung grander even than natural 
eatbedrals and Good Friday functions. “ Our Own Correspondent ** 
luw lately ns.HiaU5d at “ tho i’rovincial Council of Westminster,” 
which ho as.'iuros iw, in language too oracMilar to admit the prufaiio 
teat of eriticiam, “is a direct outcome from the great (Ecumoni- 
e»l Gouoeil of Trent,” and apiieara to bo in somo unexplained 
sense coeval with it. For in his twenty luilea or so of railway 
inurney from London to Ware the Correspondent “si^eined to 
1)4) going bark soino three hundred ye-ars in history,” and tlius 
ivacii04l a period whirh he pr4*S4?iitly identities with “tho mitUile 
ages ihemsfihes.” Ilia in)tj<m.s of chronology appear indiMsd 
to be a little liazy, fiir St. Edmund’s College, Ware, wlioro 
tho Ctninoil assembled, is described as “dating back more tluiu 
a century,” though the Catholic Dircclory^ which is not likely 
to depreciate its nntiquit)^, gives J795 as the date of its 
Ibundatiun. To this “ Jino ohi institution” the Correspondent 
xveiit, or nither “ spc4l,’’ Inst week, and he was xvch^omed with a 
truly mediieval hospitality, lie arrived in the middle of dinner, 
tho high table l)cing occupied by no less than foiuteen bishops, 
and very soon fonnil himself quite at homo among tho ecclesiastics, 
though whellier he gf>t a scat at tho high table docs not appear. lu 
fact, he at once felt himself to * be in fairvbind. He wns, or had 
siippos4.jd himself to be, a l^rotcstant ; but his lVot<*stantism, we ari) 
aOnid, is in serious jeopardy. We iorget who it was that advised 
an ingenuous youth about to start for “ the grand tour” on tho 
Ooiitimmi “ to tnle car4) ho was not juvi.shcd by the first Vopish 
rhurch bo cu tercil.*' But nobody ever stood more surely in xici3il 
of tho caution than the CtuTcspomlcut of the Daily Tdvyi'aph 
at "Ware. He .seems to have bet*u sonadhing morfj than ravislied 
the luoimmi he .*»ot foot on the enchanted ground. Wc esu 
only compare his feelings to those of the astonished youth 
in tho Arabian Kiyhts wlut wont to sleep by his father’s 
graxT, and W4>ko, alt-er a rapid night journey Di rough tho air, 
to find himself in the bridc-chamber of a magnificept palace 
souio tbousiiiids of miles away, with the Vizieis daughter for 
his' bride. At tho very monuTit of his arrival in tho “quiot 
Hertfordshire village,” the Corre.'^pondent became awaro that 
ho had })as.sod into a new world. “Nothing could bo more 
picturtwpie than the eve of that Council ” — it had not. yet begun ► - 
with tho Papal standard iloating ovey Bt. Edmund’s College^ and 
nothing more solemn than its “ J ndiction,” which is accoidiiigly 
rc4printod in iwtmso in the colunms of tho Telegraph. Every order 
in tho Church was represented there, “ from the siib-deacun luj to 
the Archbishop of Westminster himself,” who, w'e are caronilly 
infuriiiod — and a well-known passage in Zo//mtr had prepared us 
for the otherwise slarlliug announcement — did not eat any dinner, 
but enjoyed “ iho balmy sumiuor evening in front of tbo College,” 
while hi.s Sullrogans wcto less poetically occupied in tho retoc- 
tory. There were Franciscans in brown, and Bominicaus in 
white, and Boned ictines in black, and bisbojeo w ith gold chains 
and pectoral ctos.so8 ; but the remarkable point about them all was 
that, with costumes so far moro ornamental than thoso of their 
Protestant rivals, they boro their dignity miieh more meokly. 
There was an entire aDsenco of all havieuty and the CoiTcspondent 
“ could not help contrasting it mentally with a meeting of Pro- 
testant bishops, archbishops, and clergy,” though ho wishes 
to disclaim any intention oi disparoging the latter. Considering 
tho vmy straugo and uncomfortable sort of garb, which decidedly 
is not picturesque, in which Anglican prelates are condemned to 
array thcmselvcH both in church and out of chun^h, we can quite 
imagine Dial a moro easy and graceful stylo of vesture may ^ 
conducive to greater case of manner. And yet vre remember a 
recent Life of a Catholic bishop, who was de^ribed by his 
admiring biogrnphor, himself a high du^itnxy, as distinguished for 
his “ fine poutmcal strut.” But if tlie bishops were charnung, 
the chapel and its services were oven more ^lightful. “ The 
beautiful Bonedictiou office of the Church was sung during the 
evoninff and this gave our enthusiastic worshipper, who bad an 
eyo to Dusinoas evon in his devotions, “ an opportunity of examin- 
ing tho noble chapel, one of tho works”— out coriainly not one 
of tho best works — “ of the cider Pugin.” The High Altar, and 
what our critic terms ^he “ Sacrarium ” (a term appropriated, wo 
believe, by Roman Ritualists to tho sink in tho vestiy^ was, he 
assures us, magnificent. YThe stalls, the rood loft, and the eatcellent 
organ, all excited hiswamest approbation} and by the time be 
reDred to rest— in a “ comortablo, but not of coarse loxurioiis,” 
chambor— the process of iMshment seems to have been almost 
complete. I 

But it was not rill the CunijBpondeat woke next morning that 
hisPioteeUmtismwMthorou^luy shaia^ Atsizo'clodk 
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tbo Bound of a Ix^U rujy alooff the corridors filled him with 
a sen^ of hie own deplorable condition. Ho felt the most un- 
conscionable heretic to be lying there under the very shadow of 
tho crucifix,” which soems to have boon judiciously placed in his 
chamber, while his good neighbours were getting up and going to 
moss. The thought became so intolerable that he comd not compose 


chamber, while his good neighbours were getting up and going to 
mass. The thought became so intolerable that he comd not compose 
himself to slumber again, and speedily emerged ” from his bed to 
find bishops and pnosls reciting the holy oifice in every part of 
the House. At length, directly after broakfhst, tho grand funoiion i 
of the day came off. For tho elaborate deseription of the pro- 
cession, and the various grave and reverend dignitaries who took 
part in it, we must rofor our readers to the letter itself, unless they 
are content to take the writer’s word for it tliat ‘*a more 
inagnificent raM/> (Tceil can scarcely be imagined.” Tbo bril- 
liant sun, tho various rich vestments — really “ crimson ** this time, 
we believe — ^the perfect grouping^ “aU went without any 
hitch, as smoothly as Ihgu^ it hod all b( 36 n rohearsod 
beforehand,” as no doubt it had. Many persons oxdainiod tlmt 
tliey hod never seen anything like it out of Home. But, while 
the Comspeudent was dazzled by the glkter of gold and jewels 
and crimsou copes, crossbearers and pastoral staif, he had room 
for graver relloctiona too. Bishop TTUathorue's sc^rmon. indeed, of 
one hour and twenty minutes, a.s ho complains with |)athotic resig- 
nation, he was not allowed to hear, though that does not prevent him 
from assuring us that it was a scholastic discourse bearing stiictly 
on the sph'itiial lifo”; another C(»rrespondont, who was also of 
course excludwl, goes so far as to designate it “ a very loamoil and 
veiy able diHCoui’se.” But tho function alone, without tho 
eermon, aiillicod to confirm the iiiinressious made on the uncon- 
scionable heretic” by tho matin Dell, lie ^‘foltthatit was not 
a more pageant, but a real rrpresenlativo gathering of Catholic 
England,” which sounds a little odd, as ho had just inforine<l us 
that the Catholic laity wore represented by T^adv Herbert of I^ea, 
iSir George Bovver, and two other gentlemen only. And he adds, 
on the authority of the Archbishop hinisollV* wdio appears to have 
conversed with him must afiahly, that the bishops alone have votes 
in the Council. However, the bishops who wore those splendid 
veslments, and knew so well how to (rroup themselves, and who were 
all the time so charmingly devoid of all hnnifur^ may surely claim 
by themselves to represent Catholic England, if not the whole 
fjiitholic world. For, as one looked along tho lines of bishops 
and clergy .... one could not but feel that tlic real power I 
of tho Ciatholic Church was present at tlio Council.” And that 
again was suggestive of yet inoi’e serious — ^in the Corrospondent’s 
peculiar state of miud wo can hardly say more alarming — con- 
eiderations. lie ** could not quite forbeiir from wondering what 
effect such doliherati<ujH might have on the faith of England.” 
Olearly, if tlio first tinkling of tho inass-bdl which preceded the 
opening of tho Synod has convinced one Mnglislunan that ho i.s a 
most unconscionablo heretic, it is impossible to say what might not 
be the effect of a fortnight’s deliberationa, with two more ^‘solemn 
public functions,” on the rest of his heretical feUow-couiitrymcn. 
But then unfortunately they are not there to see and hear. And 
by Die tune tho decrees have been drawn up, and sent 
to Home for confirmation, and sent back again, even the readers 
of tho Daily Telcyraph may not imnnjbably have foigotten all 
about tho matter. AVhotber one of the objects of tho Frovinbial 


about tho matter. AVhother one of tho 
Synod is to promulgate the Vatican 


rioes not say, but we should have U^cn disposed to conkctiure, 
if ho had not instructed us heller, that it was more likely to he an 
outcome from ” the Vatican Council than from the Council of Trent. 
In any casc^ the prospect is an alarming one, and we commend it to 
the serious attention of Tiord Ilarrowby and tho Church Association. 
TThey arowasting their precious energies on tbo delinaueucios of “ Pro- 
testant bishops, archbishops, and clergy,” who understand nothing 
of the perfect muping of processions, and do not, or did not till 


waa reasonable to suppose that rriigious inrtnietiOT-,^ 
of the main objects * of tlio Beport whioh tho OoWin 
would feel it ineir duty to put in practice} Oud wowaow 
Churdimon have been surprise^t to find that under tro. Ac^i 
as the Oommissionors wero working it, tho roligioos ■ in^tru^ 
tion pf by fiir the largest nomher of grammar scboola 
would depend on local politics and otL- r ff actuating circunistatiooe* 
It must Ijo remoinlierod that tho question in these schoole 
) is not hetwi^en the Church of England and any porticulax sect, but 
between the Olmrch of England and no Church or sect at all. It is 
sometimes suggest (mI that, as regards sotuo of tlufse endowments, the 
Puritan party in the Church may have been ousted by the High 
Church party but this question, if it could in tmv ease bo rsich^ 
would be a question within the Ohureb itwdf. 'fhero is no party 
outside tlie Church that can show even a plausible title to theee 
eudownioiits. Tho nrguniunt that a grammar school was meant 
for all tho inhabitants of a town may be admitted with tim quali- 
fication that it wiia meant for all who will uso it as a fframmar 
schoel as hitherto undorstoud — that is, as a school which 
teaches ndigion os a necessary pait of education. Tho Behools 
inquiry Gommiasiouers had somo of that practical good sense 
in which their Buc^vssors have been lameutiuily doficiont. They 
were able to see the wisdom of letting thinga alone aa long 
as it was not absolutely n(*ccssary to disturb them. ITiey say 
in their Iteport: — does not seem necessary to abrogate 
any rulos i;untaincil in any such deed or achenio which directs 
tho religions instructiou to bo leased on tho formularios or to 
Ijo in accordbiDco with tho docirinos of tho Church of England, 
or of any other religious body. . . . Liberty of consdcnce 
would Imj suflicienlly protected by tho above-described right of 
oxemption and appeal. And provided liberty of consciouco bo 
rospocted, there artt two ittasons tor leaving things aa they ore : one 
is tnat the parents ttp{>ear to he tolorablv satisfied that it should bo 
so, and the other that the nilo being already in existence la so itir 
less a giievance ; for ptjople are always more ready to hoar what 
they dislike when il has cxime down from the past than when it ia 
new.’* It is a pity that tho Commissioners should have been 
unable to eeo tlio wisdom of leaving things as they are ” at 


docrocs our informant 


of the perlect muping oi processions, and do not, or did not till 
^uito lately, wear copes or carry nastoral staves, while all England 
is in danger of being — to use a phrase of Mr. Ruskin’s — aiitchod 
into a now religion,” by tho gorgeously embroidered vestments and 
eolemn deliberations of the Fathers of the Church assembled for 
Irigh debate in the fourth Provincial Council of Westminster. TiOt 
Exeter Hall look to it^ and take a lesson from Our Own Oorre- 
fipondent ” by devoting its superfiuous capabilities of wonderment, 
which are not inconsiderable, to *‘wonaeri^ what effect” these 
Popish practices will have on the £uth of England.” 


EVIDENCE TAKEN BY THE ENDOWED SCHOOLS 
OOMMITTEK. 

II. 

TT will be remembered that the Schools Inquixy Commission 
^ ^made an elaborate Report upouOrammar Schools which was the 
Iwais of the ^dowed Sonools Act of 1869. The Oominissiouers 
appointed under this Act have stated that they have been guided 
"to. Inge mtentliy til. view, laid down in thi. Beport ” ISw 
Old not connto thet ilMjr veto bonnd by aU the spe^o ncom- 
nwMtion. rf the Beport^ but they did tinnk that it wae Aeir 
to ptU tiia ^eets of tita Bniort into preotice. Ibiai. 

*** •*® 

The 8cb«^ dealt with tho qnaitiott 

of fa rtmtijm in jpomnar adioolo In a niilt^leh. 
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new.’* It is a pily that tho Commissioners should have been 
unable to eeo tho wisdom of leaving things as they are ” at 
Bimiiiigham luid elsewhere. 

Tho Schools Inquiry Commission, of which Mr. Forster was a 
memlx^r, made some concessions to the views of Nonconformiste 
which were perhaps scarcely ju.Hiifiablc. Thus the)' say, There 
appears to ix) no rea.Hoii fur maintaining the rule of law which 
nvsumes that, wherever the contrary is not plainly specified, the 
instruction is to ho in accordance wn\h the doctrinoB or the Church 
of England.” it might be answered that it appears rt'osonable to 
maintain this rule until a >>etier rule bo proposed in ita stead. 
But they go on to say, There stxinis to bo no necessity for inter- 
fering ftirther with any rules for regulating the religious instruc- 
tion which are at present tube found in any trust deed or scheuie 
older than the present ermtury.” The Church of England might 
ivasonably expect, under on *Act passed to cany into effect tho 
recommendations of tho Ooimuissiun, as much as this recom- 
mendation equitably interpreted would give to her. It would 
give to her much that she has b(xui deprived of by the action of the 
(.kinuuiasioners. It is true that in tho rase of Birmiughr.iu »Schoul 
the existing statutes bear date in the present century, but it is noto- 
rious that they merely re-enact rules which existed long before. If 
any oxplaiiRtifJuw'eie wanted of the recommendation above qiuited, it 
was fuinished by the Bishop of Exeter, who was a member of tho 
Schools Iiiqidr)' "Commission. He appeared as a witness before the 
Select Committee on the Endowed Schools Act, and said;— “I 
thought that tho proposals of the Schools Inquiry CommieBion were 
based upon just ])riiiciplcs, that where a school had been orlgindly 
founded, and had alivays remained atiachod to a paHica&r de- 
nomination, it shall still remain altachod to that denomination, but 
otherwifte not.” In another passsge ho wiya : — ** It would in my 
mind turn r»n this — whether or not tho poipetual usami from tho 
bf'ginning was of such a cluimcter as to show that, although there 
was no express direction to tliat efibet, it was tho intention that 
the school snould belong to a ps,rticular denomination \ if 1 could see 
reason for thinking that, in a particular instance, it couhi be fairly 
made out to tho satisfaction of impartial men that the original 
purpose of the school was to lielong to a particular denomination, 
ana that it had alw'ays remained in that denomination, I should 
hold that, on tho principles laid down in the Schools Inquiry 
Report, that school should remain in that denomination ; but if it 
appeared to bo mere usage, and nothing else, tlien I should my 
tnat such a usage ought not to ovemde tho claim ofallpei'sons alike 
to Bland on an equality in such a scliool.” Wo commend this ex- 
position of the “principles laid down in the Schools Inquiiy 
Report ” to tlie particular attention of tho Oonimissioncrs, who pro- 
fess to have been “very laigely guided by the senlimftils expi’eswid 
in that Report,” As regards “usage and nothing else,’* it will 
bo time enough to consider cases of that kind when they arise. It 
suffices, for the present, to remark tliat Birmingham >» Itot 

Tho Commissioners are not reeponsibl#' for tho 
the Act, but only for their application of it, 
i^inst them is that they have disregarded tho 
the Act, which apiiears in the preamble. The 
tho Act is, as we have 'already pointed out, 
oauBo it ptodaeoB suiptis'ing luid absurd insultA 
oUmso aiia b.pply It to the schools which camo 
rioDon , ' Huppote that BtemiiigliAm School . 
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tliiit tho Commimonera woiilrl be bound to insert in a Bcheni® 
.'for iJirmin^diain — 

(1) A l^oardnrs* ns well ns Bay Ifciys’ Ooiweienco Cliiuse. 

( 2 ) KeliicioiiHopiiiioDnot toiirtLHrtqimlifieatiyufurGovurrjiDgBody. 

(3) MoHtora not roqiijml to bo in Jloly Orders. 

TLe Botirdew’ Oonscienrn Cbiiiso would banlly afleot BiniiiDprham, 
wbicli ia essentially a ciny achool ; and lliis clause only requiroB 
that, if mapteja of boardin^-housea arc luiwillinjr to rt'ccivfi boya 
excmjitwl from ndijrioua twicliinfj. provision shall bo made fur tburi 
to Ikj received us day boys. The other two pro visions fill far 
ftliort of oblilcratittjj all distinetivo rcli^nous teacliiupr from thii 
Bcbool, If the ( ^oinmiRsionors had applictl the test ]»roposed by 
Ibe Bishop of l^xeter in Ins evidencu, what would bo the fair 
nwilt? They would have inqiiiriHl whciher the perpetual uwiff© 
from the ls)p:irining waa of such a chanicba' ns to show nn intention 
that the school should belong to a particular donomination. Waiving 
for the moment the question as to the existence and sntKcicncy of any 
express fliruction, can tlnnrc be any doubt ns to the usagt^, uud tlie 
interence to bo drawn from HP (.\iuld it be made out ‘^to the 
putisfaction of impartial men” timt the original purpose of the 
school was to btdong to a particuhir denomiiuilion^namely, 
tho Chiurch of IDnglnnd P Ibdbrtunsitely the Commissioners liavo 
not inspired coutidcnco in their impartiality. Giving thorn credit 
for gooa intentions^ we an> obliged to say that they, like the depart- 
ment of Government by which lliey art; supervist'd, have (alien 
under on iiiltucncc adver&e t<.» the Church of Kngland. If Dis- 
Beiitm are, as they say, half the nation, wliv. it iiiay be asko<l, arc 
they to luivo everything their (JwnwayP Wliv is the (nmrcli of 
Fnglaud to be eunjixjtMto a compromise whhdi is all give and no 
take P Tlio ruHo of Birmiiighani was cmincully a case for ** leaving 
thinfrs aa they were.” A witness stiitorl before llie Sidect (kim- 
mittee that in point of redigions (caching this school had ulwais 
b<«n conducted **on the most libornl principles.” Th(?re wore chil- 
diyn of aiemhera of every ndigdons dcnoniination in (he scJiool.jind 
without complaint or Sissiitifttkclion, so far as the witness had 
beard. IJo stated that he and (ithcra were very niixions (hat 
the Comini ssionors should soitle Iho religious instruction in | 
their scheme, in <»rdei* to renunv it from the Board of Go\onit»)> 
where tliev feared it xvo aid cause great cowl out ion. The witness 
said: — asked, in our objcctiouH to the scheme, that the re- 
ligioiiB instniction shnuld bi» in confonuity wiMi t!ie «loctrines tvf 
the Fatablislied Church in order tt» make it iu » ii <?, but \vi* weiv 
told by iho OoinmiHfdonorA thot tber© wna no clianco of i.hnt Ihuilu 
aCiCepted; and then we .said that wc should satisHod with any 
reasonable jfiroviaion that tho Commissioner.^ might frftn)t*. W V 
suggested, in lieu of that, that it .should 1 m) * in the pvinciple.s of 
til© Oliristian fidth/ ” Tho (Vmmiisshmers insisted upon vanining 
their usual form of clanst*, that ** tho Governors shall iiuike proper 
Togiibit ions for religioua insi ruction” in tho school, which nu«ins 
that rival parties in Birmiiiglmm shall iight over lliis (piustiun at 
every powibl© opportnnity. I f wo a^k why thcix> was no clniiico of tlio 
proposiil of the existing Governors Iwing accented, the true answer 
jnmt be lliat the Oonjmi.sKion©rR were controlled by Governnioiit, 
and Government w^as controlled by llie majorirv of tho IJouso of 
Oomnions. There woa nothing in th(^ Endowed Schools Art to 
prevent tho proposal of the GoveruorR of Birmingham School being 
©.coopted. Tho OomroiRsionerfl might have pmvicled in their bchome 
that tho rcligiouR inBtructiem should be in conformity with the 
lilstabliRhed Church, They would t huR have nrocecdcul , in pursunneo 
of tho preamble of their Act, to carry into elbict “ the main design” 
of the founder of the school ; and they would also luixo followed 
the rocommendationa of the Scboolfl Inquiiv Ooinniipsion, the rule 
of tho Court of Chancery, and the guidance of e.\pt«dioncY and 
common sense. But they' would undoubtedly h.a\e displeased an 
active and noisy party in the Honsii of Comnion.-s, 

The absurdity of tho 19th ^cti<in of the Act i.s well nIiowii by 
tbo application w*hich a majority of the Iknipe of ( Munmona made 
of wnat they were nlcascsd to eall tlie principle of *Soction” 
to the Public ScbooiR. Those Pchoolrfj.^M'Nt*!! in number, wen; dealt 
with by tho Public Schotila Act of 1S6S, nnd they were c\em]itod 
f!H)m tho operation of the Endowed Schoole Act of 1S69. The 
Slwcial Ooiuiniawoncu^ appointod by the Ihiblic Sc hools Act, when 
they mndo statutes constituting new govt*ruing bodies for lUo 
acbools, nrovidtxl that tho inembcm of theso goveming bodies 
aboiild 00 inembors of tho Cliurcli of England. When these 
aiAtutes came before tho IIoiiso of Cornmon.'c, the Govornment wos 
compollodbr its supporters to conewmt that “ \ he principle " of Section 
19 of the Ifindowoa Schools Act should bo applied to schools to 
Tmieh tho Act itsolf provides that ihc. Act hIuiII not apply. Tho 
roeidt of applying tho tost of this Sorlion whs ihut Barrow was 
found to bo, but Kugby wiw found not 10 k*, “ Dmuiininatioual ” 
Tinder the Heefloa. Suredy tins was retimho nd tiUfmhnn «»f tho 

principle.” n«irow isaGrommar School founded in 1571 for 
tbo inetmetioa of youth of the parish of IIhitow. Ungbyia a 
Froo Grammar School founded iu 156710 «*rvM < hit.||y fJr iho 
childron of Kugby, A public .\ct of J’nrliament of ih.j vwir 1771 
Mpovides that iho Maffer and Uehers of Kugby School ahall in- 
etruct'the boya “in tho principles of the Cliri«tmn Briigioii, 
Mondity, and good moanoirB,” and shall hear the > onuger bovs say 
ibeir Oaiochipni. This enactment, being mom than tw*) bilmJred 
years the foundation, was held insulHcicnt to mnko tin; school 
<< Denoimnntiotiiil ” although there can bo no doubt that it mmtily 
gavo Poritsiiientarv authority to the existing pracTiee. But in the 
nose of Sorrow « rodv of statutes and nilos made by tho founder 
ore in existence Toe Piihl 4 ^.Sidiool 8 Commissiosers in their 



Report on Honow say that “the ndss mrs now pnctieally obso* • 
lote,” and they do not even take the trouble to sat them out in. 
thoir appendix. Yot a clause in these roles Te^iring' instruction in 
“ doctrinca or formalarics ” was held to maks Harrow “ Ilenoinina* 
tional” according to the now “principle;” This result, however^ 
did not satisiy tho inventors of the “ priiMUpla.” Inciedibloas it 
inay appear, they proposed hi accept so much of the award as waa 
in their favour, and to nqindiate the rest ; and Mr. Gladstone 
oould not bring himstdf to »ay that bis (Tovemimmt would be 110 
jMirty to Ibis audacious Riilwtitution of might for right. The 
itfinciplo” xvas only implied to the religious qualilicaiion of the 
Governing Bodies, and no ul tempt was made to deal with the 
rcligioiw teaching of tho schools. But^whon a party of young and 
onlerprit^iug men liavo gcit hohl of u “ principle ” they may go far* 
One of the Eiidoweil ScImmiIr (.lommissionei's seems to think it a 
pity that sovou schools .>4hoii1d Imve been oxumpled IVc'm. the 
jurisdiction of himself and his eolleiiguos. VVe fancy, however, 
that his Guramission has given the country enough of “ principles” 
to last it ibr a long time. 


sjx 4 i^/cxyy. 

S OME well-meaning persons havo undertaken to arouse the 
workiiig-manb ivveivnco for ('hurch and (kuistitutiwi by 
supplying him with six small nexvsnupors for a penny, llic 
conceptions which ])rovail of the wopkiiig-iiian arc various, (.hi 
tho one hand, he is suppiK-ii'd to bo incaiiablo of carrying his money 
past the door of a piiblie-houso ; atici, on tho other li.and, ho 
regarded as a good little, boy, for xvhoni a good little newspaper 
«mght to be written. I’lio ( ’1 » user vat iyt; party has nexer been 
strong in Journalisin, but wo could not have b«*lieved until wo 
saw it thill lUiytliiiig so futile as tlie (WaUi/ DaiUj Xac»^ 
paper could luiye been nro[)ORed us a moans of “ iiun-e^ising 
CoMsorvative feeling throughout tho kingdom.” The “ riiarvollons- 
fact ” that a single copy of iliis newspaper ir sfdd for 0110 
iVirthiug iiupricri another marvel— that purchasers eim bo found 
for it. As a newoj>aper it i-i of little value, boeau.se lint news is 
neee-sarilv givtui with .'meli close abridgniunt as to ile.stroy its in- 
terc.Mt, and as an orgini of (.hai.-ensitive opinions it. is sirangely 
imbecile. Tlie **eliV>rtrt of cheap and pernicionR literature” 
only he counteracUil liy ell'orta trqimlly htrenuous on behalf of 
“f liristinnily mid good government,” A Shrew'shuiy eleigyiuuii 
thinks tliiit siicli a p.ipcr as this is much needed “lb Miper-sede 
papers (»f a decidedly ohjcHdiomihle charae.ler/' and ho asks the 
editor, “ (\mkl xou not make it huger An e«jwally pertinent 
question NS ould luiso hcen, “Could you not make it'.ilrong-er y ” 
'i’lie must prohahle edect of eirculntiug it w'oiild bo to produce 
a de.Hire for newspapers which really do supply iu*ws, and thus 
the sale uf journals of “ ii dochh'dly ol>j(‘ctioiia\»ie choracter” would 
ho pr0rB0ie.1l. We shouhl think that a working-man who rmlJy 
cured till* ihjwa xvouhl ratln*r have a sixth fibare of a .sallicient 
newspaper than ihe whole of this meagre sunuuiiry. It might Im 
pu.'^bible to jiroiliiei; a compltde wci‘kly ne.wspaper for a penny, and 
if such a paper w’ero well writlon and well managed, it would bo 
capable of exeiri&ing a salutary iutJiu;ri''.e in poHtioe and leligiou, 
SSnppoRO that by doing tho busines.** of a weekly newfijiupeir 
thoroughly w^cU, a regular sale of half a million we.ro obtained^ 
tho opportunity thus alforded to a powerful writer luiglit bo of 
iuciilculnble valu*.*. Ah many copies os could go by post lor a 
penny would lie sent by post to u town or villsgo, and then sold 
or given aw'ay. 

Such a iiewspaiHisr might be a poworfid support to tbo causo ol 
“Religion and Order,” particularly if it were written iu plain 
J'higliRh, llio squire and the parsou might distribute it in their 
iieighbourhwid with reasonable confuhmce lliat they were com* 
bating BuccesHlhlly I ho iniluence of “ low'-toncd weekly nowsiiapers.” 
But such II newspaper would need, among ot hop thmg.9, a name. 
Tho founders of the Xiv a Feiimj have talvcu a good idea and 
spoilt it. Let us suppose a war like that with Russia, in which 
tile popular feeling wii» strougly inU‘reated. This paper would fail 
j to supply the demand thus crtyi-ted for nowR, bccause^oplo wish to 
Inive not merely brief Hnnouncemouts, but details. ‘ ^ Tell uh all about 
it,” is tbo familinr tixprcsaioii of a universal wish. There is another 
point in which wo think tho managers of this paiair ore 
iniRtaken. it uiigJit lie assumed without express statement that 
advert iscnion la must ho paid for, but money is motioy even when it 
comcR out of the pocket of a working-man. We sliould think 
tliat wlmt are called tho ^ ma.s«es ” would saumdy bo conciliated 
by a notice which appears in thojront page of this paper, that as 
the space for advertisements is limited, “ only those announcements 
likedy to int;*ivf-t tho numerous noblemen, gentlemen, and clergy- 
men who are its subacribBi’S c*ftn bo inserted,” The religion and 
morality of ihew colimms apc for working-incn, but the advertise- 
ments address only tho upper circle of society. It is nHinifostly 
implied that tlie noblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen' who subscribe 
do so for tho gootl of others, and thus the idea (k help and pataronage 
is suggested in ft way which, we should think, can baaxUyhNi ogreeame 
to the sttbjoels of it.- Our advice to tlie authors would be to make* 
their paper good and etdl it chwp, and to say na little ns may 1^ 
as to their own beneftcent intentions. They can lielp religion with- 
out proclaiming quite so loudly that religion needs their help^ and 
that they have detenuined in the most nohle^and genseone niaaner 
to afford it. A nmi^uian ordered sixteen dosen of the openinfl 
number, and tho ediu>v remarks that>* sneh'^enthuiiiesm. is* a good, 
token for the Church of England.? 1 £ the Bemmiu ei^teeted^agi 
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ha protebly did, te get hie monqr hack, oithtudaem is ecarwly the 
worn for a traiwactioQ of a commeriial nature, nor 4o we discom 
that the Church of England haa in that tranaaction any suecial 
interest. Li the name of the Propliot, figw I In the name of reli- 
gion, six newspapers for a peni^ ! A. correspondent! to whom wore 
justly than to lids nowaman polongs tho title of enthusiast, ccm- 
fiidors that this paper should ho road aloud, and thus tho 
divine order of Ino world sot foHh. Of coiirso, it is true 
that every newspaper which records a day’s progrosa of the world 
does set forth a divine order of things, out n penny newspaper 
would not claim any particular merit on this account. 'VVe do not 
see that the nu^rit of the performouce is etihanccd by the fuel that 
only a small fraction of a penny is charged for pcrlormiug U.^ A 
clergyiuflu who has ordered 360 copies t>f Ihc ])ap^*r stitch 
ill with his parish mugaKiiio appears to us to have correctly appre- 
ciated iU character. It is to the other <hvily papers wlint a parish 
niagozine wuidd ho likely to ho to on onlinafy monthly. Of cour&o, 
if tho parishioucra will read tho magu/dno, it cun do 110 hurin, uud 
it way do some good. But this is lUit the way to control 
Iho ‘‘pernicious influcuco*' of tho puhlinitions which, what- 
ever DO their principles, ore nddreasefl to men, and n<it 
to children, A .'Doraot vicar shows more wisdom than tho 
majority of clerical correspondents. lie rocoiiimeiids “plain 
wortfe for the masses,” uud, if ho liud added, '‘stroug 
sense” to his prescription, it would to our mind have hoeii 
perft'ct. The h<:!st examplo of usi;ful writing for this class 
18 to ^ ho found in tho worlw uf Coblictt, inid w^o enu rt:ridily 
conceive tho contempt which CoLbett wtmld havii ex))rt*^ised for 
tho *SV.r a I'emy, 

Tho editor mentions that “numerous laymen have siml kindly 
letters with cheques,” This, as ho truly saus, is tho most oHoc- 
tual aid ho cun receive. “ There are th(»us:ind3 of our readi-Ts 
to whom a chequo for 5/. 4#. would la) no tax.” The^i, wo 
presume, uro tho roaderB for whom the advorListmioiita will h*-» 
soleotx'cl. In rot urn for ii cheque t)f this iuu«Mint, any four pt:r.soufl 
imnied. would Wiceivn twelve copies of the paper every day f(»r six 
mouths, “which would no doubt bo ciren luted among llic must 
w^^rllly of their puris}i]onei*s.” Here agaiti the idea of patronage 
<»ccnrs. The “ must W'orlhy ” of the woi'king-meu an* to bo 
eoleeled, nml presentcid gratis with this farthing ruelilighi? of the 
world. The rccommciidiilion to the editor to u.si* plain words 
does not, we. think, justify him in annoiinciug that, through the 
correspondonee of his papia*, lie feels as if he had filmkeii hnmla with 
“lio end of nobleinon, clergy imm, ladies, and gciithumm.” He 
need not <M;ii.Mi(ler it his mis.Hlun to impart the vulgarisiiis of what 
calls itself Svieicty to tho working elas.-i. \\ c r<‘gret to observe 
that Jic is nut far from that most odious kliid of vnlgoi’ism which 
is coniinonly calk'd Uunkeyism. “The vciy first name on our 
sn)js(‘riberfi’ list Is that of a nobleman who has guided the Joreign 
destinies of lOngla nd, and ahuort the next is that of one vvJio in 
the sister island not many years ago was 8oe«»nd in command.” 
This paragraph is sulficieiit to justify the judgment wliii'h 
wo JiavH formed of lULc a Jt ceiiainly support .s tho 

editiir a claim to liavo undergoiio “ long exporiericc in more 
pi'eU'iitioua ncwH}iapor walks.” He is like a small housekeeper 
ut 3\»ii1«inville, who tries to givo a dimujr party in the 
style of Belfjra VO »Squure. In the first j dace, ii 8eem.s to n.s un- 
ncccbwtry to mention tlio names of his .suhscrihors at all. But if 
this must Ik^ done, it might Butrico to speak of one uf thorn as a 
lord who has heon I’oreigu iSeerotary, The incimgruity of Ihi.s 
jiiilatoii style is hoightenorl by tho ciremnslanco that editor, 
publisher, luid corru.‘*nondoniv, all c<incur in n'Cummending that 
this paper should b*.'. ilistributcd by Bchoulmitsters among tho nji»ro 
deserving scholars in olomentory schools. Some of the more 
onthnsiustlc corn'spondt'nta oven go t)io length of urging Unit a 
portion of it might be read in schools us an agreeable, and at tho 
flame time iiistruclivi*, variation from tho usual school Icbsona. Jt 
is on alarming prospocJ: that tho cooks and porters of the futuro m e 
to be taught to talk about “tho nobloimm wlio bus guidml 
tho foi'oigu destinies of England.” The editor says that he is 
awaro that his talk is difiei-ent from that of unv other daily paper. 
We can only say that wo have nijfc perceived the diirerenco* rSomo 
of iho writom in tliifl paper anpear to ho under 11 wi’ong imtnvbsiou 
that it hafl an excluflivo privilege of roacliiiig out-of-thc-wny tow ns 
and villogcfl by post. Au imaginary vicar is made to nddicss 
to his parishioners at tho mooting tho flUitement that “this 
wook they had had a daily newspiqKT every morning when the 
nows was fresh.” Wo siiy nu imaginary vicar, but if wo were to 
judge from the clerical correspondontA of this paper wo shuiijil be 
prepared to think him a reality. He appears to W unaware tluit 
thoj'O are sovoral evening papers pubhshc-d in lioudon in time 
to be Bent to the provinces by i>oal. A supporter of tlie 
•vicar at the mcetiug hopes that tho paper will continue the-so 
“ nii o bits for working-men,” which wo should e;iy have 
pK^uced by inking extracts from Coblwtt and spoiling 
them, No doubt the “ little fitrauger,” as doating corre^ 
spemde^B ciul this pf^er, is a good child^ and our only fear is that 
^ to live. There is 11 poem in this papm* woithy 

^ the proae, called “Measuring the Baby.” Tho height of tho 
why woa that of a tigmsHly that grew by the colta^ce wall, oud 
ito parents mteaded next summer to measure it agnim But before 

the year was out tho baby died j— 

■Am eui^ ft]i0 darkmod riuimlisr 

* Wo.weat witK.a'ehiUUidi moan s 

'yssetasisz-^ . . 


Foots and prophets were in old tintes idciitkad, iMid it ^i® M ^ 
feared that the two characters may bo lUiitrf m 


these lines. Tho editor of a P$nwft should to 

cenod chamber” in a yeai**e time with ‘^adhfld^ 


leave a “darkened , ^ 

moon,” and he may cansolo himself with the tedootfau Chat - hie 
“ little one” was too angelic for this wicked worid* 


THE ITALIAN OPERAS. 

rpHE mouth whi(‘li lias elapsed flinc^i our hist rt^eronee to thjO 
JL proccodiugs at the two London thoaU*efl devoted to tlie pej> 
fifnuaiico of operas in the Italian language— wdiich, however, in 
recent yearB have been very nearly a,® often adaptations from French 
and tltermai) worlis as the actual productions of Italian writers— 
dues not oiler inuch fuv)d hir cumim ut. Barely has a fljtoiug amt 
flumiiior 8i'ftt*ou U*t?n .-lo l)arn?n in cvema that call lor siiecial public ro-^ 
coguilion. In short, vre can hardly close our eyes to the fact that 
geuLiiiie Italian upum is rapid!} hecuming a thing of the past. . In 
llio olden time, witli the or'CHsion.ol uppearurjco of a Garcia, a * 
IMalibrnn, a Soiling, or eomo yoHrs laU*.r li deiiuy Innd and a 
IJniiolli, whupo g«'iiiu« made iUlmu cuauiopuliUiU,* Italian Opem 
umpaiiics u«i'd tob*.‘ cuiupOM'd almost evclusivelv of Italian artists 
/>«./* anntj. But look at them ntuv, and wo slitill find that thuy 
iiicliido almost iw immy uon-Italiaiw as JUilinns. It is unnecessary 
to eiiiiiuerutv the l».ivigiu‘is by name j and inde(*d it would b»’* rauro 
or k-Hs invidious to do »o, b4vau.Me inflt now' without their aid 
Italian Opera wuiild be aleiost iiiipofcHihle. Wlietlier Ufl^^fXiilietlou 
would bo ii thing lery mueh to he ivgrotbxl is a question which, 
at prosenl, wo do not feel inclined to diseusH. But it seems odd 
tlmt Kiigkiucl. the inr»^t iiuipically appri'ciativc, if not tho /m^st 
musically gilleil. in ho i*ar as the civ.Mtivo faculty goes, of all 
count vi**s, shonkl be the only counlry unprovided with on opera 
lh(! verbal medium of which is its own langiuige. Wo have coni- 
poai'i’s ciiongh and to s]ijtre, witli operas iviuly in their portfolios; 
wo have many and exeolleu I singers; but there is not a tlioatro 
tit comimuid where Kjiglish opera can bo decently pivsiMitod. That 
we have oumelves to hlanio may bo taken for urautoil. There aro 
emulation and activity douhtlea-s, nnioug English composers; but 
a sad w^unt of whwt is r«>nvoutiounlly dohoniinated (»pnt dccor}Htiai 
ubwrve.hlo. ‘ We do not for lui iustnut deny tliai at one period 
Italian Opera wms u Icgitimiito I'ellox of art, and m(»rcovcr an iuH 
portiuii I'leiucnt of iiwiiuction. But in tho pivseut time it U 
imlhing of till' kijid. Italy uufortiinately has now no composein 
of genius. Had it liomi ol her wise, we should hardly have been 
coiuhmiued to listen from yo;ir to your, for so many years, to ih# 
opciti.sof Jkdlitii and l)oni/.eUi, or to full back in uor destitutioa 
upon tho bpecUicukir lyric dramiis of Meyerbeer uud his French 
iiuiL.iloi3 - lltikwy, Amhroi?e Thomas, &e. - ■'iiorshould we be forced 
to put up with .'iiK'h iij(M'.s.sont dosi'.s of Gius«>ppi» Verdi, w ho, what- 
ever his claims us an invt^ntor, bus tJu'ust ijito pouuiHriiv itouio of 
lht» feeblest and, in certain respects, iuubI dti^rrmliug piece's that 
ever served the piirposi-s of fi ninsieian. 

Siu'Ji bi'iug tlie aciiiMl .siato of thiufrs, it may bo urged that vvu 
have no light to complain ; oiir duty is to accept whal comes uud 
make tlie lie.st of it. FugliHli (Jpeiu lotika iji vain for s-.ipport and 
<*ncourauemcJit, wliile Ilaiiaii (Jjau'u, de.'^pitoils polyglotic elcnaaitfl 
and tho deplliH of Jin'fliocrity into whicJi it h.is htani gradually 
sinking for II quarter of a century and more, is still “ the fiiishioii,” 
and likely to remain “ the ftu>liioii.” Jn other branches of Uie art 
we h.ive manifesUy progre.MSeMl ; mid it bus ev»jn hoconio tho 
fiihhion not ^only to hsti'ii to I he sonataa and quartots of Beet- 
hoven at tlie lilondiiy Fopnhiv tJoncerta, but to ufibet at Ujust to 
admire ilicni ; while at tho luliari Opera those works which ai'« 
intriiHUMlly the best and piu'ost nroj for the moat piurt. thosu 
wbicli meet with iwuit favour. Kxcoplions, it is true, may bo 
eilcd - as, for inslance, Don CHovanni ftun tlie Burlnwt di *S'rf;n^m ; 
but how much of this is duo to the Bingurs who take part, in 
thobo gi'e.it inasterpiei es need scai’cely be told. Putting asidcr 
the.':0 <!omidertitionrt, howeviu*, it Joes soeiii strange that tho 
iJirectorfl of our llulinu Dpei'a Houses perrist in giiing their 
pivtvon.H tho Buiiie things year after year, as if nothing e,\ist4Hl iu 
their domain but tin* Sonnnmlmlftf tho PaHUtni^ Luu<u Linda^ 
AWma^ the Favunta, the Trnviuta, tho Trotedorc^ DiyolfUi}, 
&c. Ac.- -the very names of soiiio of which in tlie pro- 
gramme genuine uiuatours to groan. There Is bcavi nly a 

season we cun recall in our experience of Italian Opera during 
which so Tuiiuy hackneyed works have been purpoLually brought for- 
\vai*d ua during ihc one whicli luw just come to im end. 

Out of ilie iioveliies, or “ revivals,” pronuBcd by the Director of 
tho Boyiil liidiaii Hjici’h. in hi.** pro.spectii8, only two were Jbrih- 
comiiig — \'indi's Enuiuiy with Madame Adelina ns Jilvira! 
iiud Auber'fl Diamnn^ dr. la Coaronuc, To tlie first we have already 
' referred. AuL'vV opera wa^ wuslcouio not merely on its own 
I accouut, but Iw.'ettnf-e it. gave l^lndame I’utti a lic.di occiwien of 
I displaying her wonderful versatility. It may Imj said vyith- 
1 out. resorvo that no such Catarina bus hot'ii seen or heal'd siiieo 
thi.s charming otana vvaa first t>roduccd al iho Cp'r.*). k^omiiiiji , in 
itJ.43, witli Madamo Anna Thilloii, find a year nfu rwanls, with the 
samo indy, in an English version ut the XMnccss’s '’J ht':drc, when 
under tlie direction of Mr. .Muddox. Madiinie l*alii ]ire.irni» the 
very ideal cd‘ tho roimmlic and Bolf-tlenying Queufi ot J^ortngal, 
luid her perliuriu.iuco buih iu a v'ocnl anti dramatic senso ‘i» so 
thoroughly finitihad uud exquiflito that it .griev es us to havo^ oiio 
Wiurd of objocUon to miike. yet to pass over such on olhmeo 
agaaatt good toate as ia axhibitod in the Jihontiefl taken by Mwh ono 
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A iluootim I had the bonoor to have with the Queen yMtenloy, by which 
i dad all my juat ftrievanctii rapoWe «f b«in|? redrewfiod on one word 
<htm yoiir Mijesfcy, that 1 should moot with the Keeper, President, Privy 
fteij, and Serretaries when they are iiSNenibled. . . . It Is a real Cabinet 
iviihont the name, nay, called so ff«ii«nUly now, and tliero was no other in 
all tho late Kinf;*s time. . . . your Majesty is and oiifd‘t to be master, 
to uso me os yon please ; but 1 beg leave to say, with lUl due submission, 
that this usage, ir continued, in not only below so great a King to imjHwio, 
after all assurnneos to the contrary, by wliich I was brought h) the Council, 
^,canso 1 depeniled on them ; but it is even below me, the meanest of j*our 
subjects, to acquiesce in furtlicr than pationco and zny duty oblige me. 

The letter was puhlished hy Sir John Dalryntplo from King 
WilUani’a box, (.\ppoudix to “ Mcinoivs,*’ Tiirt H., p. 243-) 
Tim appeol obtuinca inimediuie redre^H for Tiord Nomianby. ft is 
fitrange Ihut Lord Mactftilny should Imvo boon igTiorsmi of this 
letter; eo creditable to Noriumdiv and from ii r‘Ol)^i1itutiomd pohit 
of view BO intereftting. ITo siuiply tays that Nonuanby “ was 
uamod a Gabiuet Councillor, but never consulteiK’’ 

When Anne eucewded to tlie lliroue, Marlborough and Godolpliin 
formed a Tory Adniitnatralion lo please her, and Mie Mm'fpus of 
Nonuaiiby, both aa a T<»vv and a ]>eiflOual favourito of the (^uct-u, 
was Holected to bs liord iPrivy {^eal. A few v».'iaa sifter, in 1705, 
Marlborough and Godolpliiu veevsvl to the WhI;,M j and Normanby, 
now made Duke of lluekinghuni.'jliiie by thu Que<.*M\s fiivour, was 
removed from oifire. The Qnorn struggled agsiin.^ his nuiioval. 
She even tfoljeitftd him, but in vuin, In reiiuiin by her side u.h Lord 
Obiuoellor; thirty yiMirw jind n(*1 nsmv had passed since a laynmii, 
ShafteebiiW; had held the t.iiesil iiiid it laid since, in llm 
roign of ,Iauii*s IT., bes n }»y Amies falber on Arthur 

Annrsloy, ICarl of Aiigh‘.-c\v. Tin* JiuliO of IbicKinglminbldTo re- 
siimod oilico in 1710, as (iord St sward, when the \\'hij/s felJlHdbro 
nnrley. On tho dentil of Ljiurencsj lly«lc, f’arl of Kncluwter, in 
tlio following year, BucJniUihjinndiirc siu-csm cIsmI Lent President 
of the OoiiJicil. The deatJi of (Jiu;en Aiintj and the accession of 
0 »iOr;.jo I. brought the AVhigs into inonoisulv of pow'or, and 
Ibickinghanjshim cesistil to Imld ollico. lie wsis an opponent 
of tho Court during the roimsirsder of lii.s life. He died in 
Februaiy 1721, in tho soveuty-secoiul year of his age. 

Ho has loft some oecasion:d pieces in prose, including three ' 
fragments of historlcnl momoivs, and .folnison gives more praite to 
Ws prose than bis pwdry. ** 1 lis verf.ea,” says Johnson, “ are often 
insipid, but his memoirs arii lively und agivcoble ; ho bad the |K‘r- 
epicuity and elegance of an historian, but not the file and fancy 
of a jwot.” Ilia authorship, whether in luosc or poetry, w'as not 
more than an ammsoinent, and neilhcr Kino ,’osseMsea vigour. His 
tOHte was refined, and his judgnient cultivated. Lord Macaulay 
has hlnckenod hla character, |,dving a ready our to the inalevo- 
lenco of Maclaiy mid Swift, wdio are not trustworthy guidea. 
Oovetousnesfl is a chief reproach of Macaulay again* t Jiim, a 
reproach mBting on undignified tittle-tattle. It ia known as a tiicl 
that ho was iKniiitUul through life to Ins friend l»rvdcn, and 
that, when his political rival, the Iluke of Newcastle, had fuikid to 
fulfil a voluntaiy and ostentatious prruuise to erect a niomi- 
fueut to llryden in AV'estjiiinster AblM‘y, ftuckinghamsbin3 canio 
forward and did it. To lliicldnghamsliire Drv'den had dedicated 
hra Auioid, llrydcn hud styled him ‘Mho Muses’ friend, hirnsolf 
a Muse.’* Such praise of fuio noted for coveto.;i«nt?.sH w'ould have 
Ikicii ridiculous. Jdberiiuism ia anolher reproach; Buckingham- 
fihire did not conceal it. Ho li«d stweral natural childi-en, and tic- 
knowdedged them. Some of Lord jMnciiulay’s heroes were at least 
squal sinners in this respect. In an elaborate will, which is printed 
in Ilia vvorks, and wdiich is almost a literary composition, Bucking- 
hamshim provided with scrupulous cjire for his widow, his legiti- 
mate children, and those who were illegitimate; and under its 
provisions, hy the finluro of his legitiinute line in 1735, all his 
prtjporiy wont among his natural cliildrcn. Ho had heeu married 
three tunes, and to three widows. He h:ul children only by his 
third wife. has been r)ii<*u heard to suy, ninco li%' h:ul 

legitimalo chiUUvn,” wriies a family biographer, ** tliat lie wished he. 
never had the othw-^s, or at k^ast had not owned them, it boiug in 
pnvatc families an ill cxamjde.'” 

Authors of celebrity have joined in praises which, with every 
nllowance for flattory ofraiitt, n<*crsrtit.)to nji estimate of Bucking- 
htunslilre, as a man of letter.^, ciuifiidf'nibly higher than MacaulnyV. 
In old age, and finally rotiivd from olHce, Buidcingliiimshire wrote 
a few lines in praise of I’opo’s Iliad immedialely after its publica- 
tion. Rope, full of joy, rejuied : — 

'Us enough ; nl Irngth thy liilMnir mirls, 

And (iiriii .ditill Jive, for ]{ui'kin;;bMTii <'<«TnTncnds ; 

Sli«!lllcM ii)>|>r<tvos, fone^’nMng TiHrtAH bnids, 

And 1 ami Mnlico tiinu tiiia iiour are frif’nds. 

Prior, too, valued highly his pniises : — 

tlu’ p‘Hd, hlcst I In* Iriys 

Wliicli iluckinghnni has ikigncil to prai^v. 

Lord Bosconimoii, u pouVempomry noble whose Essoy on 

Tranilftted VoTbe is named by Addison ns oiu; uf three lurtstcn*- 
pieCDB of thoir kind — tbe oiUpi* two L'ing BuckiughAmshlru^al^sny 
on I*octry, and Pope’s Essay on CrifurUm - thus referruil to tho 
Ettwy on Poetry;— 

Happy tlittt ttnUn'r whrt'C* correol 

Re^rs 80 well oar old UoratUm way. 

ThU in a caca in which Lord Mataulay has not been just or well 
inforiuead. 

Tfaa Ihike of Buckinghfuufihires widow, his third wife, was a 
wtuxiil daiu^ter of James 11 . by Gatharitio Sedlay, Countefisof Doc- 
dUMsteTi aaoi had heen preyioitriy maniod to tho*Earl of AngTcacry, 


hy whom aha had a daughter, J.suly Catharine Anaaeley* This 
daughter, while the Ihike iif Bucldiij^hfiiushifo was liviog, maiM 
tho son of Sir Conslauiiue Phipps, Irish Lord ChaneeU^ and 
son Constantino Phipps was made an Irish Baron, with the 
taken from her etepiatlior, of LordMnlgram An English eaTl j ^ 
followed in the family. The late Marquis of NoimanW, &orn 
second l^rl of Mulgmve, and mado a marquis in Lonl M^hoyme’s 
administration, was, like tho Duke of Buckinghamshire — sorie of 
whocko titles le-appeiired in him, but whose blood was not in his 
voins ' an author, clever, but not eminent, and the holder of many 
high public olTiccs without superlative distinction. 


PIKE'S MAUUlTirS.* 

C 10 NSUL PIKE is right in Imth the assumptions upon which 
^ lie set liiiMself to dniw up his “ Sub-Ti’opical Rambles.” Very 
little is luiuwn even among fairly informed people outside tho 
iHland conceiiiing tlie hi)?t<iry, the condition*, or the resources of 
the Mauri Lius ; and it is equally true that a largo amount of in- 
Ibrinatiun of a valuable and iutorcsiing kind lay wmly to band for 
any wTiler wlio should tnke for bis Mrbject that Uitle known, but in 
many ns^piii'ls miportaut, island or gi-oup of islands. Tlie candid 
confi*ssion of most people who hesr the quest ion broached will 
confirm the liitit of those two propohi lions. I^ho mass of iii- 
Btruciive and ollen strilutig matter which Mr. Pike has set liefore 
tho public will BulIIcieuliy establish the truth of tlio latter. If 
soiuewdiat kiusw aiid desultory in aiT.‘iTigenamt, his book shows a 
widlJi and coinprehensivenesb of Sf^ojic, with an amount of pains 
in collecting details, which must oiililletlje author to much praise. 
He has brought to his task a mind keenly ali\e Uj thoasiie^ds both 
of nature und of human Hic, and be has lost no opport unity either ol 
obsornug the facts within his ninge or of suggesliug judicious and 
tboughilul reiloctions concerning tJioui. To the tastes of a student 
of sciern'e he adds the prai'liLMd sense of a man of business and 
tho shrew dm‘ss of a cit i/on of the world. 

To a s(‘ieiitilic eye nowhere is the book of niitm-o more widely 
open than in tins gem of tjie ocean,” as for beauty, variety, 
and pliyf-ical wciiUU tho Isle of Erani’o ba.-< been called. Its rich 
vegilaliou, its walerlaUs, its nut und riivurus, its wild forest lands, 
open incxhiiiistible sources of pleasure iiU'l sdniiration. Its coiisLs, 
its risers, and its irdimd eccucry allbitl tho zoologist ne\er- 
I ending stores for cidloclion and study. In addition to the xalu- 
uble notes which Consul Pike gives Ui^ in “ Suh-IVopical Rambles ’* 
wo arc gliul to fiml him promise a siqjaralo volume upon the Eloru 
and Eaiinu of Afauritiiis— a subject \vhi(*li, tJiough it has been 
frc(|m*nlly lrt«iled in a deUiched or IVagmciiUu'y way, hiis in ver 
bcc.'i thoroughly discussed. Upon tho ^iC*t»I»>gy of the island, in its 
relation to the neighbouring si>eclvs in tin* ocean which group 
plivsically with it,tlm author iind.s lunrh in record iiud to .miggcAt. 
Novvlieie [lorhnpa upon tlio globe are the. plu'uon.iam ol' volcuiiio 
ujdii*avsl evemplitidd 011 such a scale of breadth or gr;u)dour. 
Beyond oilier islands uf tho Induin Ocearn though no longer the 
theatre of activo forces, it displn)'^ the great c\rnmA of igneous 
act ion. Endless are the peculirir eharaeteristics of its mountain 
peaks, and tlie abrupt gigantic Jisaiires which sepurale tliem, by 
whose disruption the IkhIs of i^nveiits und ravines have been do- 
tennined. Extinct nviters i)f dilleivut eras are abundant, and 
la'.d.s of lava, btupeiulous in extent .'oid de]»lh, Wpeak tho violence 
uf their fiery flow. There can be Uti le doubt that the main volcano 
will* lilbrnn'd theiBliuid was suhiuarine, and that its formation, far 
fiMiu being sudde-n, was tho work ofcoulinnuus action for successive 
ages. In gi-andeur and extent this geulogieol feat of naliiro must 
.ha\o vn.«itly exceeded that of which we have eonteiuporaneouB 
proofs at Hawaii in tlui .Siiudwieh group, where tho woll-known 
.Manna l.oa risn'S to the inujeslic height of 13.750 feet alxivu 
the sea level; the largest i*r:ite.r, that of Kilauiia, being three 
and a half miles long, two and a half jiiile.s wide, and 1,044 feet 
Ueep. wiih a wall of hardeyned lava sunoumUng it, and a kiko of 
^^uid lire constantly surging up fiom its depths. I'ho whole in- 
t«ioy of Mainilius appeared to tho nutiuir lo Jnivo been one vaat 
rriilOT,*Vw;k.rtinaiiiB of its i'Ui*i '>‘'njliug walls, now wator-worn and 
flegraded, formittg gchflo slopi s end 'filling the valleys with (Ubtia 
as it «;mcrged 1mm the ocean. Tho enormous fissures mado 1 ^ 
rivers of liquid tiro forcing their vy.ay to the sea, leaving behind thorn 
largtj plains of lava, oro visildo in all parts of the islimd. From 
Flacq the How of Java is distinctly truceablu lo tlio grand crater in 
tho central district. Between Mount Cjt and the Con)S do Garde 
Mountains, a stream of lava many miles iii width lluwecf to the sea. 
Between these mountains and llio Rempart unolhor torrout dis- 
charged itself through a break in the pTeat wall. After thu groat 
vulc4rno beemwo extinct, Iwiving high incurving walla, a number of 
lesser but very active vents showed lliemaelvca on tlio seaboard 
.side of tho walls, similar to those wliicli are to bo fcocn in tho case 
of Vesuvius. Port Louir- lies in ono Biudi crater, and tho A’^nlldo 
dcs Prdtrw in auothor j and ten such nro lo be counted between that 
city and tho Monio. ^ Ihinipart Mountain lonus theN.E. and'Tama- 
rind Mountain tlio S.AV. finiit of a ortitor some mii(^ in diameter, 
with a gtKKl-aized adventitious one in iho centre, just at the bock 
of TamaTind Bay, In many parts of the interior, partionlavly in 
the neighbourhood of the Chamarel MountAiuB,’om author found 
corals in a perfect state buried in eretaceoua dfltrie, diiS^g in 
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spedoB from those now inhabiting those tropical seas. Such beds 
exist between Grand River and Port Lotus over fifteen feet in 
thidqiess. Near the river Do Poste, at an elevation of more than 
I one thonsand feet, is a stmtiun of plsatic clay twelve feut in dopth, 

1 underlying a thiCK bed of frvaveL These facts supply some index 
* to the range of upheaval, oa do the coral masses intorstKersed with 
volcanic rocks which rise above the vegetation of Flat Island, forty 
or fifty i^t above the level of the eoa. Deposits of madrepores similar 
to those of Timor, New Holland, and Van Diemen’s Land are met 
w ith in the Isle of France, one bank twelve feet thick being placed 
between two currents of lava, indicating the alternate porioda of 
elevation and depression. Huge walls and columns of oasalt as at 
paie do Cap, three hundred feet in height, tower over and at times fall 
into the sea j and at Flat Island in ]^jrticular the fossili^Ml I'oniains 
of an extensive forest of endogenous trees overiving lava and coral 
inassos show prools of gmdual submergenee. U’he general aspect 
of - the island is such as to suggest the idea of a vast convubiva 
movement upheaving it, togetlier with the adjacent island Rodriguez 
Rourbon, perhaps Miulagascar itself, in one huge tract of volcanic 
cohos and culmnnar musses, fertilized probably by genus of life 
wafted or drifted from older continents. A couple of visits to 
Round Island, twoiity-fivo miles or so from Port Jjouis, disohtsed a 
further key to the goology of the group. The layers of Obhes and 
^orim intorspem'd in successive hu-cra of the sandstone give an 
idea of the process of deposition and of the density in which they 
must have horn emitted, enough to darken the sun. Our author 
somewhat quaintly seizes upon it as a proof of the Diviiie fore- 
thought for man that these territio convulsions took pUco lieibrelhe 
era of human life, since it were scarcely possible for man to look on 
them and live. In the more fiersonaf portion of his observations 
he goes more in detail over the physical features of the island, and 
gives picturesque illustrations of the more romorlniblo points of 
scenery or contigunition. Of these the more prominent are of course 
the famed Peter Both Mountains, llie l^ont Naturo), the Trois 
Mamelles, and the (frond Sonffienr, where the waves urge a column 
of water fifty or sixty feet in height throng a natural s^ut or 
orifice in the dark basivlt. TIio Grand Bassin, approached uy way 
of the l^iis 8ec; which consists of tlioii^nnds of blanched and 
withered trees, rather disfippointod onr exploror’a ox])ectation of 
a landscape of surpassing loveliness, nlthougn it was rich in golden 
fish and monster eels, and its bulks were overspread with elegant 
creepers and the graceful fronds of the King of Ferns. 

Tne whole island struck our author as being a country of 
exceeding intemst to the geologist and naturalist, and ono in which 
a sojourn might Iks made very profitable for the adymu’emeut of 
science. The whole of it, with the excerption of a few mountoiii 
peaks, has been found accessible. Beautiful os it is in part, much 
of it is wearisome and monotonous, o^ving to tho endless suceession 
of C4ine-lields. But. there are soft landscapes and delicious soa 
views which leave pleasant memories for life. Besides sugar, the 
staple produce, the soil yields almost eve^ vaiiety both of tropical 
and sub-troiiical vegetation, from the delicate fem or orchid to the 
stately l)aoDab, the rival of tho sequoia of California in hoar 
antiquity. On one of those trees there was found by Adamson, 
on cutting into the tniuk, an inscription in English which was 
covered by three hundred igneous layers, indicating the number 
of years since its visit by travellers from this country. Calculated 
by this rate, the growth of the whole trunk must have taken some 
five thousand years. A spetfimeu of the baobab in the Pample- 
mousses Gardens moaeurea thirty feet round at the collum. Those 
gardens, founded by M. do Poivre in 1768, contain choice varieties 
of all Innds, native and exotic. We are surprised to find a 
writer of Mr. I’ike’a gpcral accuracy indnding tunong them the 
mangostcen India.” There is no apimrent freak of 
nature more remarkable tlian that this doheious uroduct of 
Singapore, Java, and the Moluccas should have ueen found 
no more capable of being rtyared in India than in our own 
countiy, where the solitary fruit grown at Sion soma twenty years 
ago is said to ronresent an outlay of nearly io,ooof. It is tanta- 
lizing to think tnat this English specimen was pronounced exqui- 
site by connoisseurs from Singapore, which is lar from being the 
base, according to Mr. Pike, with the numgosteon of the Maori- 
tiuB. Of marmo curiosities and wonders, the most noteworthy 
to be tho corals and polypes generally ; rure shells and eels, 
innumerable and enormous^ one monster cangbt in Now Mapou 
Bay measuring twelve feet in length. At Bale* do Gap an octopua 
was takon, spreading not less than ten feet acioss the tentooles. Gf 
the Apbamnttnyx tmpmialiB, the handsome bird which gives its 
title to the book, reprceenting as it does in a sense the wingless 
class which Mauritius no loxi^r retains in the Dodo, the author, 
we rejoice to see, promises a full descriptioik in a future volume. 

A.l»ut a third of Mi*. Pike’s lieok is given to tho histoiy of 
Manriti^, from its discovery in 1505 byJ>on Pedro de MSsen- 
\ dur^, tho first yeox of tho’ ad^iiistTation of Almeida, 

^ Uovei^rHienoi^ of the Portuguese possessions of India. To tho 
/ island he gave the name of Cern^ : for no reason that hfr* Pike can 
sugg^, aave for one whidh we wholly fail to foilowr— namelv, a 

^ bird of the same 

spectea that he found on? its Bhoros.^ We should* rather iniogino. 

the name to refer eiinply to theruundnewi of the islan 

The isl^ was the Portoapiiese mertiiy ae a place of oall 
for shipping ^ 1 whm it wae.^ttod void of inhamteots^ aiHt 

taken poss^n of Ig-a under Admiiml Wyhmnd 

ven Warwick^iuidiuuiiedafitetjQotmt^fi^^ It wee. 

notr however, ^ WiiiaMih eottfomeirt rwsa {oiued^ 

thm^ the sowMBt poit hehig tidm ss.1feis.e8ejt ot 


Abandoned by tho. Dutch alter midlefis difficulriee 
M^oOs or desoendsats of the slaves imported from Medegi^!^ 
the island was ocenpied in .1715 by the French, receiving the new . 
of fie de Franos. From Tjabouriaonais^ made governor in 
it Toeeivod its first elTootivo organxzatioB, and nipidly^rooe^ itir. 
highest pitch of opulence and importance. To bini waa owing, the. 
introduction of tho sugar-cane, of. mauioev coitc^ incligp, and 
spiees, and the construction of pulfiio works of all , kiuda. . The . 
Boat of government w^as transforred by him to the noErth-west poit^ 
Port Louis. It was only after a succession of struggleB for 
supremacy in Indian watomthat tho^Mlaudwos surrenaeired by^ 
General flecaen, the lost Frtoudi' governor, to the English under < 
General Abt^rcombio and Admiral Ihirtie, Pecomber 3, 18 to.. ^ 
1814, on tbo restoration of lx)uis XVIIL, Mauritius was defim- 
tiveiy ceded by treity to Great Britain, Bourbon being restored to . 
France. In the interval a great revolution had been cifected lw 
the publication of the Act abolishing the slave trade, whum; 
measure was, however, only carried into cdFoct fifrer strenuouiioppCK 
aition on the part of tlie pbuiturs in 1834. To meet Uic deimmd 
for labour, which had been imiumisely stimulated by the opening of 
the home market to colonial, sugar in 1825 and tho oxtravagi^. 
schemes of specuUtion consequent thereon, tho import of Coolies 
from Calcutta and kladrus was sot on foot, ns many as 48,935 male. * 
and 7,310 female Indians being returned under the census of 
1846. The chequered fortunes of the island, under sucoauive 
governors, some of them moat able anti energetic men, are inte- 
restingly. traced by Mr. Pilie. The physical ills to which it is ex- 
posed by its peculuix (Huiditiona of locality, climate, and soil must 
contribute to make it one of the most precarious of settlements, for 
Europe^ enterprise. The focus, so to say, of th€^ atmospheric foiCM 
whicu issue in the terrific hurricanes of the Indian Ocean, it is. 
swept at no long intervals of time by fever, drought, and fiood, end 
it is bigldy to the credit of the British planter that he boa so long - 
and BO persistently made bead against obstacles so manifold anS' 
80 dishearhming. hir. Pike's narrative doi's ample justice to tho 
energy which has in succession, introduced the elements of. 
religious and ecclesiastical oigauization, together with the nm^ . 
aocessorics of practical life — water-works, docks, drainage, rail- 

ways, and so forth — ^with the latest and most scieuiitio expCMiionts for . 
che(*king the inroads of disease and insect foes among tho chief 
staple of the island, and for Improving the manufecture of sugac. 
Ho has some valuable observations upon tho course and action of. 
cyclones, made by himself on the voyage and during residence in 
the island ; and tbo details of the teivible fever which devastated 
it in 1867 are gken by him with the graphic force and the sym- 
pat hetic tone wliich none but an oyewitm^ss could well impart. Upon 
the (j^uestion of the abuses so vuhemenily complained of for yiiKiTe 
past in tho Coolie tmfiic, on which an ofiicial R«|{K>ri Ima be^ for 
Bonie time expected, Inv gives us but scanty materials fur farming a 
judgment. ()n the whole, we rmmot say that his work leaves an . 
impression of much ho})oful)iees for tho iuturo of this important 
depeudenoy, and this dopivssing iniliienco gains strength from the 
air of truthfulness, bugacity, and good failh which chu^terizes hie 
pi^OB from first to lost. 


AN(lJf.LIQUE ARNAUT.D.* 

W HEN the secular mind dwells on tho ciroumBtanees i:>f ' 
monastic life, and endeavours to reidize a comBlion so alien 
from our natural desires, we find ourselres drawing a perfectly 
distinct lino on tbo question of endurable existence between those 
who rule and those who fiboy. There are lenders and followersi 
masters nnd servants, rulers and ruled, as much in the world as in^ 
the cloister; in no state of life can we escape subordination to 
mind, rank, wealth, or, sex; nor do we always give tho pfdm of' 
hap])iiieBB to the superior position ; but in no state is tbe duferaoce 
between ruler and ruled so enormous ns in a religious house, 
and especially in a nunnety in first-rate acting order, such as 
that described in the book' before us. It is not so mu(^ thss 
privatimis of the statu which appal the imagination; it is the 
subjection, tbo merging of self into a society, until identity is 
lost and ihe consideration that goes with it. To judge from all 
revelations, whether friendly or Adverse, a nun mscomes more 
of a chattel in tlie hands of her abbess— and the more dis- 
tinguished tho abbess tbo more conspioiiously it is so — than a 
slave that is bought and sold. She must absolutely renounce tastes, 
preferences, and prejudices at tbe will of another, who, the more 
she submit tbe more regards her just os so much material suited 
to a purpose, eomothing to work with rather than to work upon, 
os a contribution to a whole which is to servo religion and do 
credit to a system. Tlmught recoils fnim tho monotonous attitude 
of submitwiun, of rcgnlatiiig life by another's will, without even 
the handmaid’s privilege of nt least ' thinking fracly ; and 
we learn without surprise that in all conferences betwetsn the 
abbess and director, tho nun* is classed with her fellows as so 
much power available towards a giroii result, but iii herself a 
poor simple creature with whom anything mnj* bo done, and 
who faifils her mission all the letter for botng ignorant^ 
silent, dull, and uninformed. Its a word; she is eiinply one note 
of a.complex instrumexit whose sole business it is to keep in tone, 
and only to sound when played upon. The rank -and file of nunc^ 
as far as we are showuahom, are treated as eimpfetoos; it is their 
merit to be so regaidSd' by &e world's eye; and as they have no 
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Opportunity of telling tboir own talc, they look so to us. But what 
n difference office at onco makes in the picture ! Abbesses, we 
are assured, constantly groan under the weight of responsibility 
and the labour of their charge of souls; but at the same time 
wo see mind exercised, judgment kept in working order, the 
whole character invigorated, powers trained to their utmost, and a 
keen sense of living a life of which there arc witnesses. If the 
world is a stage, the abbess is one of the players, while her 
mins at best arc but supernumeraries. To outside observers oven 
failure and disappointment aio enduralde, as trials inaeparablo 
from active life under all conditions. What causes the recoil is 
the blank stagnation, the void of common interests — viuicd by 
piiorile excitements, scolded and patronized by turns — which 
make up the nun’s share of this world. Even the picture of 
her religious peace, joys, and ecstasies fails in the essential point 
of will ; her transports are regulated, snubbed, commended by her 
abbess, till they lose the character of spontaneous voluntary efforts, 
not perhaps in themselves, but in our sympathies. We do not 
moan to express a doubt that the power to rule, a clever woman’s 
turn for mana^emont, finds exercise in a convent as (dsewliere ; but, 
from such inugbt as is permitted to uh, we judge that most nuns 
are not clever, and that no pains are taken to maku them so; docility 
is evory thing; the nuns ore only stones in a i\all, and must be kept 
tight in their places. 

In the book before us this monotony, as the point aimed at in 
convent life, is pt^rhiips more apparent than when*, greater aus- 
terities arc habitually practised. The good abbess enjoined no 
eeverities which she did not practise upon herself, and her early 
contact with 8t Francis do Sales was a safeguard oguiust violent 
excesses in this direction. But she 8ubstitute.d tdlonco for ^^recrea- 
tion"; nun’s gossip was her abliorrcncc, and all the trivialities of 
costume by which a pious nun may indnlgo unconsciously the ten- 
dencies of her sex were her especial scorn ; submission was ovoiy- 
thinji', and she bad the power to enforce it as a willing and a loving 
aacriiice. These improsaions remain with us after reading tills 
record of a mreat struggle, and tbereforo wo give them first. Port 
Itoyal could not have become famous without these pious, nameless 
women, some of whoso lives closed in a lingering martyrdom for 
A cause of which they knew little except that their abbess and ^ 
director upheld it and suffered and were ready to die for it»whose 
4(rav6S were ultimately desecrated and their bones ecattcred for 
their simple fidelity to La m6ro Ang^diqno and Cyran. 

Yet the peculiarity of Port Royal un b.r its reformed aspect is 
that it was strictly a family affair, and one may say that it could 
not have spread, whether persecuted or not, when there were no 
longer Amaulds to spread it; a rouditlon iiuposaiblo tobefulillled, 
because, however lar^e the families of different branches, they were 
idl eventually absorbed into it. It is for the members of Port 
Royal who were not Amaulds that we have been expressing a 
eomewbat, it may bo thought, worldly coinpa.ssion ; fur Arnnulds, 
one and all, thoro was a sphere. We can linrdly 8U[)poso many 
of our readers ignorant of the picturesque circuihstancos consti- 
tuting tho germs of the great religious movoinont of which 
Angdiiquo Amauld wos the author and centre. Her father, who 
belonged to the old noblesso of Provcnco, while still a young 
advocate, so impressed tho French Avocat-G<5n»'rnl, M. Marion, 
by his eloquence and general powers, that ho offered him his only 
daughter; ho was betrothed to her when sho was twelve years 
old, and next year they were inarriod. Twenty children were 
tho fruit of this marriage, of whom Angdlique was ono of the 
oldest, and the great Amauld, tho friend of Pascal, the youngest. 
When sho was seven and Agues five (the older born in 1 50 1, Agnes 
in 1593), M. Marion colled them to him and told them they 
would havo to outer a convent, while their elder sister would 
marry and go into sodety. lie saw that Angdiquo did not like 
tho prospect, so, to please her, he explained,'*' 1 shall make you an 
abbess and mistress of all the others." On this condition she 
aubmitted. “ 1 will bo a nun, too,’’ sdd tho other, "but I don’t 
want to be an abbess and then they ran off, and Angdliquo began 
to cry and wish herself tho oldest sister, for then sho would have 
boon the one to marry. Agnos a few days later held to it that 
abo would not bo an abbess, because an abbess is answerable for the 
souls of her nuns, and she would havo enough to do to take care of 
her own ; but An^liquo siud, " 1 want to bo an abbess, and I shall 
tdio good caro that n^ nuns do their duty and behavo well.” 
Does not tho wisdom of iheso babes remind ono of the Frencdi- 
man’a saying, Wo are not bom young, we become so " P though 
Angdliquo was an exception to tho lattor clause. Sho was a 
woman all her life ; tremendous in power and will, yet sweet and 
genial too, and always Amorous ; tho very temper to carry through 
whatever she took in hand. It cannot be said that she had a 
VooatioiL She was made a uim and kept a nun against her 
wiU, and was cheated by her father into a renewal of her vows. 
&ery goo most see that the Amaulds of Port Royal owed much 
to Hxm father. They inherited from him intellect, determina- 
taoD, tact, and also a touch of Protestant independence. Till 
be was twelve jeare of age M. Amauld had been trained a 
Huguenot; when his fiitherwas converted by the Massacre of 
St^Bariholomew, his son went over with him. But he had 
nothing of the reformer in him ; he took the world aa ho found 
it, and reoogniiad the Church aa "miue oyster"— an honourable 
provision for bis danglers, whom ho placed and kept as 
abbesses by:repe(Uod lUse certificates, of am. Nobody thought 
the woiee it huU for this ; he was eminentiy respectable in all 
relations of life, end aa loi^ as he lived he laboured for his 
dbHdrenfs interests, and against his daughter’s more rigid notions 


of right, with true patenuil zeal and affection. Children hi 
those days were allowed no will of their own; they must do 
what their fathers ordered ; but the spirit of contraction con- 
trived to assert itself all the same. In Angdlique’a ease it > 
possibly helped ou the cause of virtue, and imparted a fiavour not ^ 
disagreeable to asceticism. Her fatiier might make her on 9 
abbess with ono intention, but she might fill the otllce with ' 
another, and so give the lie to anticipation. It was a period when 
abuses in tho Church bad arrived at the dignity of institutions. 
Monks and nuns could stand up for " the good old customs " which 
turned convents and monasteries into palaces of ease and license. 
Couvent life was " enlivened by music and dancing, and long moon- 
light walks with gay cavaliors." A few years before Angeiique's 
election (1 593) tbo grand vicar and five abbots Lad been pleased 
spectators of a tragedy called Cleopatra, performed at Port Royal 
by the nuns, in which all the male characters were played by the 
nuns in suitable costume. Such acting was common at Carnival 
time. Much graver enormities are related. Thus the Abbess oi 
Maubuisson — where Angtilique bad passed her noviciate — ^who was 
a sister of Gabrielle d’JvstrCos, bad twelve children, four of whom 
wore her maids of honour, of whom the youugost, tho daughter 
of A nobleman, was being trained to succeed her. To such prac- 
tices and abuses as these tho child abbess's eyes were gradually 
opened. At twelve years old she detected her nuns gossiping 
with a monk in the sacristy, mid locked them in. She soon 
inquired into tho forgotten rules of the order, resolved to obey 
them literally, and entered upon a complete reform, which she 
had strength and fortitude to accompli?*!!, even to tho tremendous 
act of shutting out her father from the iiiUTior of the convent, and 
only admitting him to the visitors’ parlour, where she talked to 
him through the wicket. This seems to have been tho turning 
point with her family, who were present, a whole ciuTisgo-load of 
them, at the scene. They pleaded, stormed, reproached ; they 
taunted tho girl of eighteen " with her canons and her councils," 
but sho stood her ground, though it almost killed her, and, to 
sponk irreverently, ever after had them all under her thumb. 

But we have no space to follow her through the changes, honours, 
trials, and vicissituaes of her life, or through her wars with tho 
monks, with whom she was never in favour. ITor unfortunate 
choice of tho Bishop de Langres for a guide led to the great 
humiliation of her life, llis sudden repentance after a scAndiilous 
life had won her sympathy ; but tho change was not worth much. 
Upon her withdrawing some of her contidonco from him, be turned 
against her; and when, partly at his instigation, she resigned 
otiice after twenty-six years of rule, and retired to a nun’s sub- 
ordinate position, we suddenly find Lor subject to one of those 
outbursts of contumely in her own convent which puzzle the e.x- 
tomal world so much, and put the whole monastic system under 
suspicion. Her nuns were told that her rule had made thorn stupid ; 
they therefore shurpenod their wits by spending whole days in talk- 
ing with the fathers of the oratory. U’hey were alternately feasted 
with delicacies and fed for penance with caterpillars and " similar 
fiitli"; their culls and dress wore smartened un ; they were put 
upon excessive penances, which were alleviatca with boisterous 
recreation ; and the nun who had scourged herself in the morning 
joked and laughed under the eyes of her old abbess, who thought 
to herself, " Surely she makes fun of everything. ’’ In tho mean- 

while sho herself was sonteiicod to perform pen onco barefoot on a 
damp pavement, and was reminded that her voluntary resi^otion 
was no merit A calumnious history of her life was read tuoud at 
meal-times. Tho letters written to her by St. Francis de Sales 
were taken from her and used to cover preserve jars ; and 
once, when nil the siNlers and pupils were in tho refuciDry, she wan told to 
rise from tabic, and a bosket full of the inont disf^nsting tilth won put round 
her neck. She was led in succcsition to all the refectory tablos by a nun, 
who huid, ** Look, my sisters, at this wretched creature, whose mind is more 
full of porvoree. notions than this basket is of hllh." Angdliquo gravely 
thanked the sister who had devised this mortidcation for her ; nut alic said 
afterwards she thought she should have heaved her heart up at tho horrible 
stench. 

Under all this insult, forbidden to see and communicate with her 
fricudB, and shut out from the nuns by a wall of silence, the 
Bishop, who Buperintonded this lino of attack, began to grow 
uneasy 

One day he said to her, “ You are on obstado in my way.” ** How oan 
that be,” abo answered, •* when 1 never even speak to anyone ? ” ** Your 

very shadow is on obstruction,” he replied. ” fiend me wherever you 
please,” said Angel ique, ** 1 will go.” 

I’resently wo find this cloud rolled away, and Angdliquo an abbess 
once more. It was, however, tbo Bishop of Langres who first 
introduced Jier to St. Cyran, tho friend of Jansonius. Angdliquo 
found in him the director she had lon^ looked fer, and at once, 
dating from 1635, her “little community " formally placed itself 
under his guidance. Henceforth she is connected with tho 
Jansenist movement, togiither with tho whole Amauld family, 
male and female, * 

We have not attempted to give any narrative of the events 
which make tho present volume an interesting suaunaiy of a 
puat struggle. The Sisters wore not long oUowed the privi- 
lege of St. Cyran’s directorship, as Richelieu imprisoned him 
fox five years at Vincennes, which he left only to die near 
them. Of this imprisonment an anecdote is told. Some 
German prisoners of war had an opportunity of witnessing his 
saintly lue. On one occasion these officers were liberated and 
put on parole, that they might be present at a nuMpufleent ballet 
which represented the triumphs of the Arms of france. There 
were present tike ooafessors, and other pdeets bdmiging 
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to Richelidu’s household. The Ciirdinal could not refuse himself 
the pleesuro of asking his prisoner guesti Jean do Wert, 'what he 
thought of it He replied that it was tine enouffh, but that which 
Astonished him more than anything else in the Most Christian 
luiigdom of France was to see the mshops at a theatre and the 
saints in prison. 

One 01 the most remarkable and exceptional features of Port 
Koval is the hand of recluses who gathered round that branch of it 
called Port Royal dos Champs. Here within and without the walls 
assembled mother, sous, grandchildren, at once exciting Huspiciou 
by their tenets and reverence by their sanctity. When the great 
controversy on the Five Propositions came on, it was here that the 
great Amauld wrote when not in hiding, and here Pascal, whose 
sister was a professed nun in the convent, joined the recluse 
brotherhood outside : — 

It was nocciMAry, thorsfore, to silenco Arnauld also, and in 1656 he was cen- 
sured, expelled from the Sorbonno, and all his writings declared htfix^tionl imd 
placed on the Index. Whilst the Poctors of the Sornuime wore deliberating 
on his sentcnco, the reclueeii iit Port Iloyal were urging Amuuld to defend 
his views :—** Are you going to let them condemn you like a child, without 
saying a word, and without letting the public know what arc the points in 
dispute ?” Uo accordingly dn*w up a reply, doubtless very long and learned, 
and read h aloud to his friends. They iistenod iiv siUnce ; no one pruiMid 
if. Amauld said, ** 1 see you don't like my paper, and I think you are 
right” 'J'beu he turned to Blaise Pascal, who ha<l recently joined them. 
" Now you,*’ he said, “ who are young, why don’t you do something ? ” 
Pascal set to work at once, and wrote the lirnt of his ** Letters to u Provincial 
from one of his Friends,” or, os they are uaUed, “ Tho Provincial Letters.” 
On the following day it was read to the recluses. Tliat is cxoollent,” ex- 
claimed Amauld, *' that's exactly what is wanted ; we must print that.” 
And on the a^rd of Januaiy, 1656, nine days after Arnauld's condemnation, 
it was publisliod. 

If tho Jesuits could not answer, they could take vengeance. Port 
Iloyal must be put down. Henceforth Angdli(]ue lived under per- 
secution, which she met with her wonted courage. When compelled 
to dismiss her postulants, she herself comforted them and dried 
their tears at parting. The Duchess de Ohovreuso, who'waited to 
take chai'ge of them, wondered at her calmness. She replied, 
** Madam, when there is no God 1 shall lose courage; but whllo 
God is God, 1 will put my trust in Him.** And to Mtidamo de 
S^vignd she wrote, ** Fathers, sisters, disciules, children, all are 
gone. Blessed be the name of tbo Lord.*’ On the 6th of August, 
1 662, she sunk calmly to her rest. 

Ilcr labours in tho cause of conventual reform had In^n almndunod, and 
slio and all her nuns 'Were clinging dcnpcrutely to the one shred and particle 
of truth that they hud diMtgverctl. They would not sign a furuiulary stating 
that ilvQ proposithms were cuiitalncd in a book written in an unknown 
tongue which they had never road and never should road. I'licy would not 
condeum a man as a heretic whom dioy bolioved to be a saint. 

Agnes survived her sister ten years, and upon her refusal to 
sign was imprisoned in a convent of tbo Order of the Visitation, 
founded by Madame de Chnntal. Tlie lost sacraments were re- 
fused bor ; she was throatenod that her dead body should bo cast 
out unburiod ; but she never si^ed. It was not till 1 700 that tlie 
King, under tho influence of Madame de Maiutonon and tier Jesuit 
confessors, finally stamped out tho order. Fifty yeare after 
Angdlique’s death there wore still twenty nuns at iPort Royal dcs 
Champs — old feeble women, bedridden, paralytic, dying. They 
were refused tho sacraments, and excommunicated ; but still they 
would not sigu. Hnallj', a troop of horse was sent to disperse them. 
The uuns^ many of them between seventy and eighty years of ago. 
were carried oil; some died on tbo journey, others wore imnrisonoa 
in cells without windows or fire, and at death their aying or 
dead Angers wore treacherously guided to obtain the signature. 
Theso Buflbrings Madamo de Maintonnn ridiculed ; and it is said to 
have been at her instance that, when Fort Royal, ita church, 
and the Recluses' dwellings were razed to the ground, tho graves 
were rifled, and the bodies thrown together in heaps. When 
Louis XIV. was dying he remembered this outrage, and turned 
to the Jesuits at his side : — If indeed you have misled and 
deceived me, you are most guilty ; for, in truth, I acted in good 
faith. I sincerely sought the peace of the Church.” Some years 
before he had said to Boiloau, am looking eveiywhere for 
M. Amauld,” and had received the reply, ** xour Majesty is 
always fortunate ; you will not find him.^’ Ills fortune had in- 
deed failed him at the last 


THE MERCHANT ADVENTURERS OF EXETER.* 


J UST now that the Archceolomcal Institute is holding its 
long delayed meeting at Exeter, anything bearing on 
the hist^ of that city comes at a fitting time. The Guild 
of Merchant Adventurers does not help us to anything so 
atiiring as the strife between Church and City — " chonis et tumm *' 
m the valiant days of John Shillingford j still it is part of the 
^ mununpel hiatoiy, and it brings out some points which are worth 
> etudyu^. We must lemem^ that the city of Exeter was one 
which had shown eminent loyalty to the House of Tudor. Two 
of tho many which it has gone through were endured in 
their cause ; one in 1497 at tho hands of PorSn Warbeck— if that 
be his right name— tho other in 1549 at the li fted » of the Oomiah 
insurgents, v«ho sought to undo the religious changes under Edward 
the Sixth. This second time it woula the of the 

inhabitants were not iU disposed to the cause of the bemegens 
but the rich merchopte dtowed ihjeiy loyalty in thei most practical 
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manner with their purses, reward was choiuoteristie. Queen 
Elizabeth gave the olass which had so well served hor gmAdfhtber 
and brother the advantage of a eonunorcial The cil^f 

liod the blessing of an oligarchic body set up in the midst of it, 
which si'ems to have become at least as powerM as the regular 
municipid government. The preamble 01 LHzabeth’s Charter by 
which thu Merchant Adventurers were incorporated breathes the 
snirit of the Act of Iloury tlio Sixth which narrowed the county 
frimchiso, or of the famous oath of tho Greek oligaichios, tat rtf 
Biifitii jcaxiirot'C iaofiai Kai f-iotfXtvnio u n dv fxio kojc^p. The 
Mi^rchont Adventurers of ICxoter oro incorporated for divers good 
reasons; among others, 

For takinir awaic, alioliiiKhlnM, and ainovinga, of many and mmdrio ob- 
flurditiga and inoonvcnicncos wiiicti of lato witlmi tbo soldo (htio bath enmeu 
in and gniwcA by reason of tho excessive noml»cr of arlifloers and otner 
inexpert iguuranto and unwurthie men which doo take upon them to use tba 
arte scyonec and tnysteno of moTchandise : and trafique of merchant warns 
to tho greats detriment of Uie cummouweolLh of tliLi oure rculmo of 
Kngluide. 

Some way on however Her Majesty does relent so far as to decree 
that, for the first three years after tho foundation of the Com- 
pany, “ all and single artifictHrs of our said Cilio which will exor- 
cise, doo, and freouent tho myslerio and arto of merceries and 
marchandizo ** shall, at thoir own request, be freely admitted to the 
Oompauy, with one provision ; — 

Ho that after tho rcceavinge or adniystdon of any craftes man the same doo 
deniisto and leave the exercise, occupaciou and use of hia Imndye cratle and 
niysterie. 

A throat of a " grievous fine** follows for any member or future 
member of the Oompattv who shall stoop to the practice of 
“ haiidyes mysterio ’* or handyo cnifte.” Then comes a preamble 
of which the former clause may bo looked on as condescending 

Oonsideringo that artificers and users of hnndye crofte and mysteries bo 
tieeeMHiirlH lueuihers of a eomroon welth, and wee dnsiringe therefore utterlie 
to toko awayc and extinguiMhe many evelU wiiich in time to <x>nie may 
orcept) In to the coinon wcitlu Yf every artificer of the saido Citio of 
FiXsotcr shouldo be sulfeird ut his owne will and choysa and whensoever bee 
Jy»te to be rer«>,avcd and adinyttcd into the fclowshipp and libertlo of tho 
saide Marehantes Adventurers. 

The enactment follows that, after the artificers have had thcic 
chance for threo yeai's, no one is to be a<lmitted into the Company, 
except by consent of the greater pari of its membttrs and on pay- 
ment of a reasonable fine.’* Certain casc.s of approniici^ship and 
of persons, whoever they were, who might claim to 1)o admitted 
‘‘by reason of their patrimony,** aro alone exempted. All in- 
habitants of Exeter not being members of the Comply ore strictly 
forbidden to trade witli Franco or tho dominions of the Frencu 
King — no Exeter man, it would seem, just then wanted to trade any- 
where else — upon pain of grievous fines or other kinds of punishment. 
The olficers of the Oompuy are authorized to infllci such fines 
and punishments and to fix thoir amount, with the advice of the 
Mayor and four Aldermen of the city. And, to interest the 
municipal oflicers in the cause, one-half of the fines aro to go “to 
tho proper use mid behofe of the(>hmuher of the Coniynaltio of dur 
saido Oilie of Excestur.” Tho n*at btdongs to th(^ Company, only 
tliey aro bidden to clothe yeiuly twelve poor and impotent people 
with a ganuent of cloth, and to relieve auy of their own body 
may fall into distress. 

The executive powers of the formidable body thus called Into 
being wore vested ui a governor chosen yeaily and four other olllcera 
also chosen yearly, who appear in tho Charter and in some other 
documents as CorwtdU^ but in others as Consuites. One would Hke 
to know which was the real form, but, in day^ wben it was doubt- 
less held that conMvl was derived from coniulere, it was perhaps 
thought that there was no gi'oat difference between them. Anyhow, 
if Consuls with such powers were to bo created, it would have oidy 
boon reasonable if the unlucky practisers of the mysteries of hand^ 
craft had been allowed to choose Tribunes as some check upon 
them. But the Lesser Arts, as a Florentine would have called 
them, were to have no such chance. The whole is certainly as neatly 
contrived a piece of oligarchy as Aristotle could have mnnd any- 
where to set down in his lost collection of Constitutions. A 
monopoly is sot up; the infringes of the monopoly are to be 
punished at the discretion of the monopolists, and the magistrates 
of the city, who ou^ht to stop in on the side of the weak, have 
their inhu'cstB ii^nmusly enlisted on the side of tho strong. The 
weak however did not ymld without a struggle. Tho older Com- 
panies of the city, tlie Tailors at their head, made many suits and 
petitions before the ChurU'r was actually signed by the Queen. 
But, as might have been looked for, the oligarchs carried their 
point, and all that tho Commons got was the privilege of Usteuing 
to an oration by Mr. John Hoker— 'uas he not an uncle of the 
fiunouB Richard P— proving by vtirious examples from the histoiy 
of Exetor and of other parts of tho world what a blessed thing it is 
for subjects to submit quietly to their rulers. After all, there is 
no oligwchy like that of a city — ^unless it bo that of a body of 
self-elected residentiaiy cabons. 

The new Company seems hardly to have coxno into being boforo 
it began vigorouuy to exercise its powers of finite uiurn ml who 
came in its way, whether momben of its own body or not. Tho 
domestic fines, imposed on members of the Company for absence 
from meetings ana such like ofibnoes. were not a few, and beyond 
this there was the greater power, still more pleasant doubtless in 
its exMcis^of fitting all those wm^ without seeldog admission to 
tboasw olunrchyTwsd to exerciae their aatnml of trading 
witii titi Some thsss bjr no 
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jneans Ixtloiifre^l to tho dospliMid c 1 a 6 t» of hauciicmfcfducn, but were 
fouiul itinou^'’ the num who stocnl foitiiuost in the city by wealth 
and oflicrt. One of tlii»Ho was aa n()tiib!o a luau tw was lilujly to be 
found in any civic cojunjonwoiilth. This was John Ptaiain, who 
had hei*n «mo of tbi-eo nierobants of who suopliwl Lord 

KuHrfoll with money at the time of the ?«iep:e in 15.19. llifi brother 
Sir \Villijm» "wns fjhief Baron of tlie L\cTie'[u*ir niitl Sir AViUiiini’rt 
willow is still in^mciuhomd in Balliol Collejre. John IVriwm had 
traded ivith bVancij before the (hmipany was, and ho w'eiit on 
tridim; with Franco, without tr'jublin;]^ himself to heroine fi*ee i»f 
tljo newly on‘atcd body. Jhit the Couipaiiv Wiis too stronjr ev«*u 
for him. He w.as fined twenty nmrUs f<ir tmdiriL' vsitli Franco 
without Ix^injjf free of tlir f Join jinny ; it was ton after this 

bofon*. he joined tho (Company, Imt Mr. Oolton diie.-i not loll ns 
whether he brout^^bt upon himself unv moro liiieH. Tfe lived how- 
ever in the end to be ihrieo chosen (hiveriiov of tlie (Joiupany, to 
refuse the plaixs Iho first time, and to accept it aflerwurd^ only on 
conditions of his own ; to bo twice Mayor, to be hniy^liLod, to Mpond 
part of his days in London, and in the end to (In* at a conntrv 
of his own nCiU’ Creditoii. Other ntleiuler'? weie aW» fined who 
did not rise to such tt hcifcht of dignity .ua this. Thu** Mr. t ’otloii 
t'jlls us ; — 

Jolin PyU, who nlao infrin^ct-d Hu: rule?, -wn^ /ivitoni.sI»('<t to find a “ Uiir<K‘ll 
of fi'jwltts" siM/cd as a ?si‘»'urily iur iinv f'lii' tliat iiiij-dit Im* iullicO'l. lie 
ridliMil»MUI»M M«a of paying! a liiio, ;oHl“wirh m-ollinue hiuI 1 a\vnliu;,c *’ rl..Muaiul«‘<l 
tbal In'} “iljirdi'U’* .slioulU lio o: iMIm nul Oi-^vIIut with i ^s. 4#^. lor )ih 
( haririvi. All ok'iliir of ovimniittnl to the \vrtr<l-riH.>ui of llio tiiiiiUlMlt vrr 
l)rou|;ht hla> ie hit) m'iidc-, uml lie (huu^Ul it iK't to MiUiiit aiul Imtohh* in-i* 
of tiu) (Joinji.'iiiy. 

"While makiiipf(hi.*» extract, we may u.s well atop to evplaintlipf neillier 
John IMI nor any lUembtT of the Society of Mmvhnut Ad\‘*iitarer.s 
was so foolish (poihups in such a cmso wo iiuidil to write jroolt^/t) 
as to spoil farde.l” with a double That aljMinlitv was 
■for jieople of the name of Fieiieb and F!irrln;'t4jn, w ho. noi ln'iiiir 
'able to mid tliu initial Fof the Mlizjihisthjin h^nl•l\^l•ilinL^ took it 
for a doublu/, and thou;;ht that there was soniethiiV fine uhoul 
the look of the pi*oti'ai|ue and the more ^n\iiea(piej7i/;vi//(/- 

iotu John IMl would as Soon I lave, linn i^'hl. of wTitin;' his inmo 
Plrtfll art of spelling Lis furihd with a double really inennt to bo 
such. In hi.'-* ‘Mrie we -see l!mt tbe I ‘ompany had to t ile* Monualnii!/ 
ill pnw'Q oil HCcoMui of his iMnluumey. In ••i.heT cinea •••oodif wen* 
lakou in pawn setfiiiiiufly beemwe the person lined oouhl not dis- 
cUarufM jlho fine at the moment. Amouj/ the -' wo aro iMther sur- 
prisud to find ono Waller riueljiiinnan \hl»T'M.in and former Mayor, 
whose pawn however wiu# of a cosily hind liAnu a iroblet of si \er 
“ parccu jryito.” Thia hapjM i'e.d twie.e, hut the second turn; an ar- 
ratip^mout was made whieJi nIkiws tiiat IheCoinpruiy j’ui: souw 
fidlh in AUlmuan Cotton aflor all: — 

XXV f«^ M«\»j 150a. — At wliii'lj dji.vi' al.jc a of Mr. Paekanin*, 

whi**li. reinaviM*d in pawm.* fi r iuj/ .sip.v ijii<y vx.u. deJivori'^l ujhih Iivs priunxsa 
iiinilHTliat lie at hiw duaflic ..Imll luul will m vo in i}ij>- ('oDi^ian^e tlic -aiile 
^bliit atwuto xiiij <•/. er mihio other tliin^e woriho the wjriio or 

better. 

Wo have lajcn most talwm with tin* history of tho Conijuiiiy ns a 
curious illuslratiim of the notions of tlm lime when such an oiipir- 
cJiic and niODopolisiiifr body Could have Uu'ii looked ujurn by any 
ono fUM likoly br conduce to the ad\nnfriuent ol (rado anil the 
pcnoral i^ood of tho coninionweulth. Hut the MiTclmiit Ad\en- 
turers of Kxelor have a direct place iu Kn^rlish history, as mi;jht 
almost bo ex ju’ctod from th(} closo connexion of IVvonsInre with 
till) j^roat iiirn’ilimo euterjuises of Hu- ndun of Flizabeili. 'Hie 
Advoutiux'm Mxui ext untied their concerns fur beyond the bounds of 
France and the d<uninioiia of tho l‘Vench Kin^r, "A'hey lunl a hand 
in tlu» ^rtjat e.vpedLtions'of lirako, Davit's, .anti Clilheit; but ltaiei;j:h 
BetMua not to huvebeen a favourite in Iho JOxeter OuihlhuU ; wo 
quote what Mr. Cotton hurt to Buy on 1hl.M head; — 

Ilibtory tell.^ UH that Sir Walter Uiik‘i;ib Imd certain n)rr<*iiiiliK* pmilo^^cM 
cotu'ederl to him by the Queen, i.f., he w'ns ;?r:inleii {termi.ssitai to i>x|Ktrt 
cloth IVem In- had the Vint lU'i’s licciicert, and certain (hntems’ 

per«][uiAitcs. 'I'ho .0 ci»u!>,">siorii cf theinsalvca wuuM cau.so him to ho hold in 
nOftroiit ti'jifHrd hr the Merchants, hat 1 think we nuiy infer, fonn what 
litiJo ia rcoui'did oi him in tuir iniaiites that ho was ouylhini; hut a favorite 
with them. 

At the lArnrt iiehl 15th .Apiil adefuicu J.'i inatilutcd n^aiubt Sir 
Walter KiiUbch a ud 1 im efil^•er^ f<*r tin- t.’ikiiiK away of the cxci asivo (bos 
upon cockoirt uiid ci vtifioidc.-. In tho InUowinii: luoiith, Sir Robert Dennys, 
Keoonior of tho City, H cntreutisl to sii on Udialf of the (’tmijwiuy on the 
coiumisshni teU4'hui^ Sir Wfiller Ihilcii^h. 

Two year** later, iilumini; hi-ail-Mi'k and wc:irv from au iinsiiecc.ttfnl ex- 
pedition to llu- weNt, he ulU ved tin- hciu Jil of uU his dis«'overie» in America, 
retaining; one-tiilhof tin- pin.iiiM, to our Meiehant Adventiirew, and was mot 
with thia rahutl *• that thi'v n«*r aiiie of tlicin w»mM€ cou«nit tlwreinUo nor 
pvt their hatides anil .ncoIcs lf» the Mtiil in^itnuncnt f«»r divers and suinlri© 
epeciall oauat*** then nl1i u;ci).‘’ 

This ie all that is rmmlcii of the jjnvai Sir Walter, but it ia sij{nific.«ii(, and 
indicates that iher** was i,nt hrilc .Mii(i.(tliy for the groat discovcive, ami no 
coedidciico in his advi'iiimcf'. 

Mr. Oottona boulc has a iruod many il In strut uma, both portrait.d of 
leadhof; membors of ihn Compuuv and. what- aro muiv intmvst tnjr, 
\iewB of old hourtoa and otber liuildiiig.-i in Exeter, flunoiig' them 
the city KO-tos which h.ivo bo unbicliily vamsliod, Tho Giultih.an, 
tho fpocial abode of tJm Conqum^ itsiil, Ib tho mo*?t striking 
Boculox boildingr in tho city. 


BIARRITZ jVND IJASQl'E COUNTRIES** 

TT^B fimey there oro fow people who could toR na more about) 
W’ B&amti and tho Boaejno ciuii>tri(\s than; Ocnoit lieury 

• BiarriU amJ Bos^m Ctjumirm. By Count Hunry AuUkv of 

**:^auiUid.UidPymus8«/’ Ac. London ; Ud\v.Hrd StWord 1873. 


BuBsell He hiiB reaided muck in tkerte parta^ uid hte londa him* 
iinlf 'a certain reputatioo an (in onUiiuiiasiio pedoatrian.' Ha must 
have f(imiiiaTi7.(^ liimBolf with all tho moro h'oquouted voUom and 
pcnotrnt.ed into many of those moro remote ones which are wtrrt y . 
visited by straugera. " He has written one. pleartiuil Uttlo.botJB.oo^k 
l^rtuand the P>T«'imcH, which fpiiia dt^swrvod anysuccesa it obUinedvf 
and wo luako no doubt that bis proeimt wort will pixit^o equally 
nsoliil and trustworthy. We can answer at least for (he accuraoy 
of his inibriimtioLi in so far as wo have had> personal* opportunities 
of verifying it. AVhctlier the small volume xvill over become 
vory popular at Biarritz is nuoUier quontion, but if it does 
not, it noed be no discj-oilit to its author* The frequenters 0/ ■ 
hV)*ric.li ■watfM'ing-plrtc^K hcldoncsiu on the fiidc of <iu*tmtyy and 
nt none of tht'Ko j>**rhsp» i» there more of the. French 
ffff ‘timife tluiii at Biamt/., Tt irt not wirfiinsingy 'Hie place 
is sulIicic.Mlly bright uiid all ivclivc ; imlood ih is so umch brighter 
and moro nttraclivti than anything in its ininiediate. neigk&niiv 
lm*»d, that visitors very iiaturalU" aro loth to lonvc it for- ite 
oiixiions. A'ou have gay little slreols, wlicie \nii can take refuge 
in shady nookci from ‘tho tlocds of Southorn sun.sh.ino. You 
Imvo noiuo cool vegeUtion which has been most carefully chorishiviL 
You have clitlfe whore you catirh all the bi'eo/.e that may bo blowi 
ing, uiul a seductivo (Jtisino Rtaiuling idgli ujion its ehai'iuing tor*- 
ruco, whore you may euj*)y music and ices, colfbe, absiutbe, luid 
Y’ou cumimind inugniHccnt views over one of the bluest 
SIMS ill tlio world, and you lake in the whole sweep of tJio Spanish 
c.»abt, until you lose tho faint outlines of the mountains in the dlai 
distance some so vent y miles away. 'I'liere aro generally great 
rollers in “ Biswiy’s slcople^'.rt bny'Mn the calme.st weather, and 
when it ib blowing a gale, or Jialf a oiio, the ocean becomefl very 
grand. 1 Iclow 1 lie lilllo town i.** a fmita.'^l i<* forcgrouinl of rock.H which 
ImelMion iimiielk'dout in arch ways, and WToiight into caverns, and 
ill stormy weather iIu po jirovide you with a cimliiuuil )ii.<*play of 
wutorworks. Vou have a clioh^o of bathing-places ac^iord- 
ing as the w^i‘athcr \a wild ))r jieaceable. The water is 
always tepid, and jicojdo pass 1 he belter part of their lives in it. 

As the sexe*' mingle pvoruiscuoubly in the light(\«-t nia.l most 
o*n|iietti}:h ofeo^tumert \ou .Npoo*lily lose all s( jiho fit ba.difiiluebs, aid 
socieiv cbtablihh*.*^ i( -*'Lf «iu tbe c.iidest of (botiufrri, 1 hit naturally 
the life and Iho lu'at goneiMte u certain hnnsmir, and strongly 
l>rediMpo»e \ou lo u lounging *‘\isl**nee. Tijoro is a laigo 
Spanish eli'meid, and Spaniarils *>!' the npj*er <*!asseh never exert 
thenjrtcUert if they can jio.'-bibly help il. Imlciil, bv the tiuu? 
the ladies liave had their couphi of ]»roi moled bat li <4, and made 
their four or live elaboralo toilets; wJieu limy have enjoyed 
their four meal.**, with the sie-Uu* that riatiiraijy Joliow Lliem ; 
when they bave to look fovwHr«l to a dance, or a coiicorl., or a 
gatJieriiJg at tho h.’stablishmeiU of a sidliy ifveiiiug, it ia plain 
there irt no great nine to s}>are li)r dif%Umt i'xeur.uouw. The gallant 
g’cntleuieii keep by tho Indies ns in duty Ixaind, mvuuUt about iu 
their variiisbeu boots, aud take e.\traon\iiuiiy eme of their Pullow 
roniplnxioJis. 

H must be confetsetl that it dcnuiudfi ii. violent ofTort 
of rcbolution to break away from the iudoleiil routiue 
of such an existence. Tho.sc lengthy o\pc*liti(jtfjw which Mr. 
]tusrtoU det*’ri}»us aro doiiblle.'.o as pli.as:inl as k* maker, 
them out to be. H'hcre arc ugrecablo spots not very far 
removed from tin* esplauadc. It is very eigovabli) in the pine 
woodrt between J^voiiuu and the sea, Ulital with tlie fragrance of 
the robiu exuding iu tlm wiiriii .sluule, or by I he water that breaks 
ou the sand -l>ankrt on the l)ar of tlicAdom*. J5ul tbeiitheljtiletowuia 
girdled on all sides hy ehadoless chalk and sand; the. glare and 
rellectiou arc iilwiiys terrible, and if any air is sliiTing to cool you, 
you «w» ni'oriy clmla**i by the jjeijetrating pai’ticlc'i with which it ift 
charged. If you ride by ibo roaib, they aro iiivariitbly hot and 
dusty; if you prefer trying the l>»'4w*)i, you lliid your honao is, 
labouring heavily in the loobe sajid, in which lie .‘^inks over the fet- 
locks. Even iM*r. Bussell, iu iudicaiing the expi'ditiona wiiicliiare. 
wdihin yi»ur rouoh, rather give# you the idea of'recommeiuling tiuaa 
iis a pis^aller, Aa you are at BiurriU - h»> seems ig sa} — ^vou may 
possibly want lo tiud outlets for any sniierfluous energy,* or you 
may feel it a mutter of coiiscieucM lo e.xplove the lutighbourhood 
of your It'iiiponirv sojmirn. IVople mi whom liie monotony of 
existence is beginning lo pall may liko the excitement of au 
ocAasiiinal pioiiie, with the simblanco of haidship it necessarily 
involves. Even when you lune rencheil “the Itoggy .^-horcfl of 
Lake Bviiidos (only u iow acres), a descilod and siliint sheet of 
water, on wIukh' brown and bmivn banks scarcely n tree i.*} ti» be 
seen,’' he tells vou that after a fow' minuleB of melWlmly contemn 
platioo you w ill be too hopjiy to Iciwyc t hem. We can easily beliova 
n; only it suggestB tho quest ion, whether, it was worth whilo 
ni.^ing tlia clTurt to vi.'di tham at all, Lu short, wo should he inejined 
to say tliat, Ijeforw doculing on a. summer li^t to, Biarritz, you 
should malm up your minu tiA tg liow you imiaa to ajuusu- youJt^ 
sttlf. If Iho lito we have dci*('.ribwd happona to Buit yqui- UiatA, fro ; 
by nil means ; if lounging, bithing, and limguid llivtaDion oonttimi ' 
you, you can hardly hojav t»j liud a better place* But we eunuot , 
eonsciiiintioiuiJy recoiututiud it if \uu arebeiit upcui cxicreise and 
plioaeuut excureioiM. You will bo Ixdter oif at Bagpioi'ea)doXiQOho% 
or Bogn^ros do Bigpnvs, or moving about n-i pgw (bf* 
booths of the. Pyrenees. 

For that reuson w.e could wish- that Ma Bussell luid dovetod • 
more sjieite to hU > amount of the Basque couatty . pjxvper Aud ita 
wilder and lass- visited dietriotfi. llk-uoteS'4u;itt Ji94ieati4^ axe. 
quite iuterestifttg' and, valuable enough to make ue^wiah that thay 
had keen lew meagre. He teUausgpeiiewtiS^ t^iM^^ 
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fiigtinff between national styleB, also as proving that these pictorial 
jiftiranves, wheth^jr repwiluced in Italy or France, had cognate 
ideas and incidents which point to a common origin. Espejjxally 
the histoiy of Ijist Judgmunts throughout the whole of Christen- 
dom points to a unity of origin even in the midst of divereilied 
developments. 

The Lambeth Library is of easy access under j)re.8ent regula- 
tions. It is onen three 'days in the week, extracts Irom the MSS. 
or print'd booKS are allowed to be made freely, and permission can 
be obtained to draw or trace from the miniatures and illuminated 
MSS. Mr, Kershaw says : — | 

The author feels that the Arehieiiiscopal Library contains many treauiros 
of TiH'Uia'val art but little known to sltulcuts in K^iuTnl. TJiis fuct hod 
proimbiy arisen hrom two c.'JU>}Os^Tmni«*Iy, the alienee of any detailed dc* 
jw;ription of the SUuniinalod Inx^ks, and that, up to a rrront pcrind. frueibim 
of access and liberty to examine has been l)eHctwitli iinnvoiduhle dillictiUIe**, 
now no longer existing. Under tbeso circumstances, all those MSS. that can 
in any way merit the attenfioii of art atndents nro now descriU'd, Hrriiiiji:ed 
under countries and in order of date, and ua regards the tiiUT exaniples, a i\ill 
description of tboir contents, both as to subjects and orn.'inu'iitatiou, lias been 
given. The number of volumes that can be called **ilIuinirinU>d** is nlioiit 
thirty, and of theso ahont fourteen prc»jent examples cf art, from tho eighth 
to the sixteenth ccntiay, of a veiy' superior deseription. 

An epitomo of tho chief works may bo given in few words. 
First in order of time, if not of merit also, como the Cospols of 
MacDurnan ” of th^ ninth ceutury. This precious MS., compar- 
able in stylo to tho Book of Kells in Trinity College, 1 hi Win, is richly 
illuminated with figuios of tho Evangelists Burruundod by Ilunic 
ornamout. Tho treatment of tlie human form is that of Northern 
schools ', tho iniluonco of tlio Soulhorn Byzantine, a style diU\t.<«od 
throughout Europe, is not hero felt. In a wholly dillerent manner 
is the “ Lambotn Apocalypse,’’ ono of i he gems of tho library, 
which offers a ram ilcld for study to tho artist, arclioiologist, 
fuid student of Biblical literature.” I'ho date is the beginning 
of tho fourteenth contuiy, the coimtry is France, the stylo 
is allied both to tho Byztiniiiio and tho Carlovingian schools. 
Seventy-idght coloured designs illustrate the rliief scenes in 
tho Apocalyptic Vision, and some of tho figures havo a grace and 
a Wwity not unworthy of tho spiritual scjiool. Internal evidenco 
indicates that theso illuminations are not all by one hand. Next 
may Ijo named “the gom of the Lambeth iWUera,” a choice 
oxamplo of French art of the fourteenth century, the style is 
Gothic, imder Byzantine influence. Some of the eleven largo 
iniliiil lottora, which occupy nearly half Iht' page, are very Ix^auti- 
ful, and a flguro of Bavitl striking bell.-* s- rt'uiwluible for its 
inspired and passionate action. Under tho head of ** English 
Art” comes a splendid MS., ‘Mho Chichclo Bipvinry,” early in 
tho fifteenth century. ^*^Tlio centres of tho lar^'cr initiais are filled 
in with exquisite miniature repnwentations of Scripture history.” 
Classed among French Art occurs “ a v«iry fine copy of the ivork 
known ns the St. Aibam Otronivle^ ** profusely (iniamcnted ivith 
nineteen large and fifty small illuminations,” representing Lattice, 
r tournaments, jousts, &c. Tiiese compositions luniisb the pn^stmt 
manual with a couple of wcll-cliosen il lustrations, “ The t^iguing 
of the Treaty of Amis,” and The Marriage of ITonry, Em]»<Tor 
of llome, to Maude, daughter of ILmry 1 . of England.” Also 
we have made notes on ** the Lhuogi's Missal,” a French work of 
the fifteenth century, with finely illuminated letters; likewise 
worthy of remembrance is a profusely illuminated Flemish MS., 
the “Hours of tho Virgin.’* 

These treasures may bo summed up briefly ns follows. Of the 
Sacred Scriptures there ore two copies “ of what, is termed St. 
Jerome’s version, written and illuminated in Germany in the 
twelfth century,” also tho Gospels of Macl)unian,ui\d the Lambeth 
Apocalypse. Of Missals, the Limoges Missal is a line example. 
Among Breviaries tho Chiclielu Bniviury is also renowned. 
Psalters nro well rcpreeonttKl, “ there Iwing no less than six copies, 
uH more or loss illuminated, and chiefly by ortifits of the Fn^nch 
school.” Tho Ijibrary also btaists of live volumes of ITorie, “ two of 
which contain very fair specimens of ICnglish omamenlnl art.” 
Likewise may bo enumerated “ tlie celebrated tn^atiso of Aldhelm 
de Virginitnte,” “the meditations of St. Augustine, Ambrose, 
Bernard, and others,” “ tho Dictea and Sayings of I’hilosophers,” 
and “ two fine copies of tho Koran in Arabic, richly ornamented by 
Persian artists.” 

The Palace piisscsscs about one Inmdrcd portraits of nrcli- 
bishops and bishops, of which twelve were found worthy of 
exhibition with “National Portraits” at South Kensington. 
Aqiong the most famous is that of Archbishop Warbum, by 
Holbem, described by Mr. Wonmm as “one of tho llrat por- 
traits of importance painted in this coimtry, and a remarkable 
specimen of tho pointer’s power.” “This is a picluro as well 
Maportnut; all the accessories are excoUent, and espocislly tho 
jeweUed crucifix, which is precise and accurate williont being 
Iwid.” There is a replica, with difterencoB, in tho Louvre ; but Mr. 
‘Womuin prefers tho Lambeth picture, notwithstanding its less 
showy colouring.” Other portraits deserve attention, either from 
the ^lebrity of the individuals or from tlie merit of the art. 
Among tho number are Cardinal Polo, painter unknown, tho stylo 
lowing Italian influence; also Archbishop Laud, a tolerably 
good eaEwnple of Vandyck, and Archbishop TiUolson, a poworua 
picture by Knellor. An injaifierent portrait of Archbishop 
Herring is ascribed to HMaitb, and two comparatively mediocre 
works, the heads of Axchbiehop Seeker and of Thomas Newton, 
Biahop of Bristol, eon acaree^ be said to display Sir Joshua 
IteynSda at his b^L We need not dwell on tho double interest 
at^chlng to these three aentnries of portraits from their being 


mthered together on this historic spot. The place whioh once 
knew BO well these venerable chiefs of the Churah seems to 
know them still; in short, the prelates and the Pal^ form ona 
chreniclo. 

TIIE ODLIsrXN, OR ROSE-GARDEN.* 

A nother translation of the QulUtanl Considering that wo 
have at least five different translations in English, a Latin 
one of as old a date as 1650, half-a-dozen or moro translations in 
French, an equal or greater number in German, translations into 
other languages of Europe, a translation in Hindustani, and a 
number of Persian glosses and commoutaries, we have a right to 
look for excellence, if not perfection, in the work before us. So 
far from that, we find only poor mediocrity. 

Twenty years have passed since Mr. Eastwick’s translation 
appeared — a translation not without its faults and shortcomings, 
but still by far the best which has yet appeared in English. It 
has n«) doubt passed out of the memory ot many, and many more 
havo at the best only a vague and hazy notion of what the 
OuIMn is ; so, before dealing with the trauslatiou, we will say a 
few words as to the original work and its author. Muslihu’d din* 
tSadi, Shaikh Sddi, or, as ho is fondly called, “ the Shaikh,” was a 
native of Shiraz, and died in that city about the year 1 290 A.n., 
at an ago exceeding a hundred lunar years. Ho was of humble. 
birth, but ho showed early marks of ability, and obtained a 
scholarship and his education in a college at Baghdad. Ho con- 
tinued his studies up to tho ago of thirty, and for thirty years after 
ho seems to have been continually travelling. Fourteen times he 
performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, and he visited the most dis- 
tant regions of the IMumimmadan world. In Syria he was taken 
prisoner by the Crusaders, and was forced to work in the trenches 
of Tripoli. He mentions his visit to Egypt, to Kashghar, and 
other places, and in his wide wanderings ho acquired a great and 
varied knowledge of men and manners. His poems are chiefly in 
Persian, but he wrote Arabic verso with almost equal faciHty. 

was a man of strong common sense and of quick perception, 
which pierced deep into the springs of human action. Ilis tone of 
mind W'lus eminently religious amt reverential, and he constantly 
iuculcHtos charity, gciiilenfvss, and mercy. ISiidi’s poetry never takes 
the highest flighta ; it di^als with practical, moral, and religious 
subjects which come within the grasp and comprehension of all 
men; and his thoughts ore expressed in most graceful and polished 
language, now lolly and didactic, now playful and witty, always 
terse and pointed, und frequently epigrammatic. A native writer 
declares him to be “ the most eloquent of writers, and the wittiest 
author of either modem or ancient times,” No w’ritings havo 
ever enjoyed such a popularity in the East as Sadi’s; his 
verses are committed to memory, his sayings are quoted ns pro- 
verb.s, and bis works oi’o looked upon as a mine of wimloni in 
which some maxim or observation may bo found anplicublo to 
every accident and calamity, every joy and sorrow of human life. 
Of all his works. The Guliatdn, or JiuBc- Garden f is tho most popular; 
it is admired alike by Orientals and by those Europeans who ciui 
read it, and it only requires a trauslatcr of poetic power to make 
it acceptable to Eiiglisii readers. T/te Guhstdn is written in prose 
intermingled with verse. It is divided into eight chapters, each 
treating of a special subject, as “ Tho Duties of Kings,” “ The 
Excellence of Couteutmont,” &c, Tliese consist of stories and 
anoedoioH, of the most varied character, Tho eighth chapter on 
“ The Duties of Society,” is Composed entireljr of short maxims, 
expri'ssed in prose und enforced or illustrated m verse. 

Mr. Fbitts, ill tlio preface to his translation, declares that “ bis 
aim throughout has been to provide students of Persian with 
fucilitirs for surmounting the oostaclca which they are likely to 
encounter. The language of the translation never aspires to any 
loftier purpose than to render tho original intelligible.” Now, Jf 
Mr. Pintts had adhered to this determination, and had given us a 
hard und dry, literal but correct, translnlion, it would not have 
been pleasant reading, but it might have been welcomed as a boon 
to students. But, us we shall presently show, ho is not literal oc 
exact, bo occasionally indulges lu fine language, and is even guilty 
of the most unpardonable of all sins in a translator — that of 
attempting to improve upon his author. But there is one point 
upon which ho has claims to gratitude. “The poetry of the 
onginal has been translated lino tor lino, without, however (save 
in one instance), any attempt at versification.” AVhen we find in 
this one instance such lines as — 

J>o good, O man, and count thy days a precious boon ere yet tho hour 
Arrive, when all thu cry will rolso that such an ono Is now no more— * 

w'e fool it a mercy that Mr. Platts found a poetical versiou 
to be beyond bis powers. The translation is accompanied hr 
numerous notes, some of which may be usuful, but many are of a 
very trivial character; for in.iance, in quoting the aphorisms of 
wise men, tho Persian idiom is, “ they have said,” not “ they say.” 
Any one incapable of at once appreeiating such a trifling dift^oo 
must be a dullard who had better give up study at once. Bttt 
Mr. Platts explains this twice in tho first two {*ago8, and. he does 
so again and agMo, probably eve^ time it occurs, as far at least 
as page 301. Wo need not go far to find instances of what 
we complain. At the end of the preiiKio 8ddi gives a quatrain 
containing the date of his conipositiont One line says, **That 


• The OuiittSmi or, Moee-Gordem of Shathk Mueiihu'd din Sddt of 
SJdrat. Trsnelat^ from a Kevhod Tpat, with copious Notasi and a Lifa of 
the Poet, by John 1. Platta late one of Her Malcaty’a Impeotora of Fublio 
Instruction in the Central Provinces of London : Allen A Co. 
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The Saturday Bevifew. 




A PAIR OP BtUB BITES.* 

ANT readon of the Dresber and truer sorts of Action will be 




ihfi GremwtH^d Tree, who now for the first time assumes his real 
name. Mr. Hardy produces rapidly; but the novel now before 
us is a thoroughly matured work of its kind, and bears none 
of the traces of Ticiousl^ stimulated workmanship, lie still bos 
a sprinkling of small oddities in stylo, and of minor errors of laate. 
IIo occasionally uses cumbrous words, like “ syntbetised ** and 
filami'ntoua,” where simnler ones would have served tlio purpose ; 
nod the word ^^empirically” occurs (II. 86), in a passage where 


» eanlfflower. And 1 SMturo yen. I tewnbleln tile Ibr ^ (fv- 
marder/* 

** Ton don't say so, Mrs. Smith ! '* 


some tulips, when 1 found every bulb upside down, and (As stems crooked 
round. IIu h;u] turned 'era over in t ho spring, and the euuuing creotaiee 
hud soon found that hvavou was not w'hcro it^used to be." 

The earliest scene in the Endelstow vault, wbeh preparations «rO 
makiug for tlio funeral of the first Lady Luxellian, though a hint 
or two haa boi'n borrowed from Hamlet, is full of genuine touche*. 
Tho master mason is busied in moving some of the family coffins, 


and the word ‘^empirically” occurs (II. 86), in a passage where *ho master mason is busied in moving some oi the^ family coium, 
it cannot bo said accurately to retaiu its own meaning or to convey aided by an ancient journey man who cannot restrain his memorioa 
the autliur’a. 11© puU the phrase “ sweetheart ” into a position of the post : — 


.which it does not really hold among the social class which he is 
describing, allhougb it is hard to assign any good reason on their I 
part ibr discarding a word of Elizabethan use, before finding a ^ 
worthy equivalent. Ho also design.s the mode of life led by tho j 
heroine and her lovera with a kind of delianco of conventionality, ^ 
though in each case tho circumstances go far to justify wluU is ^ 
done. Yet, when all druwback.s havo been onuineratcd, few ( 
readers would charge A Pair of Him Eytn with having been J 
produced before its time. It is one of tho most artistically con- * 
structud among recent novels. And, from considerations atl'octiijg ; 
higher matters thou more construction, wo would assign it a very 
high place among works of its class. 

Tbo distinctivo feature of this novel is that out of siiu)de ^ 
Biaterials thero has been evolved a result of really tragic power. ‘ 
Tho whole centres round tho figure of Elfride, bred in the soli- ‘ 
tudofiof tbo West country, the motherless and only daughter of a 
Cornish vicar; and tho Uagedy consists in tbo operation of quite 
ordinary events imon her sen^itivo and conscious, but perfectly 
MDiple, luituro. By eoino of his former critics Mr. Hardy has been ^ 
unwisely compared with George Eliot. In reality, no two writers ’ 
could bo more unlike in their general methods. But in one respect i 
there is a decided resembhmee — namely, that Mr. Hardy has in 
the bookboforous developed, with sumot King of the rathlessuess 
of George Eliut, what may be colled the tragedy of circumstance, 
the power of mere events on certain kitida of ebaraoier. By mere 
events we moan a sequence in the evolution of which no moral 
obliquity, no deliberato liciouhiioss of choice, can be said fo have 
had a share. For this is another point of merit in Mr. Hardy's 
book, that ho has kept up int('r(;st throughout it at an unusually 
high degree, not only without a singlo crime or a single villain, 
but with men of Imnest hearts and high air lor the pilhirs of his 
fitory, and literally without resorting, on any ontj’spnYt, t(j a single 
action which, when weighed and aifteil, can be conch ‘»iMed 
outright. 

Mr. Swancourt, Elfride’s father, is well drown os a relief and a 
background to the delicate and ironiulous liguvo of bis daughter. 
He is a worldly, gentlemanlike, commonplace parson of tho old 
achool. Belonging to an ancient but impoverished stock, ho is 
prouder of that than of an indirect coniexion, through I'^lfrido's 
dead mother, with the neighbouring peer, Lord Luxellian. Wliile 
fltill regarding Steplion Smith, Klfride's first lover, in his actual 
and personal posdtion of a moiijising young I.ondon architect, ho 
lecklossly favours the nttaciinioiit b^'tween tho two; but when it 
turns out that the same Stephen Smith Is by parentogo son to John 
Smith, Lord Luxeliian's master niaaon, be as promptly turns his 
back, and pronouucea a characteristic condemnation : — 

** *' 1 was {nclinod to tnetpect him, hec.'tuse ho UiUirtcuiro nlKiut nsuccs of any 
kind. T always did doubt a imurs luing n gcntlomun if lus puhitv had no 
acqalrod tantes. An um'diH<‘d pnkto is tin*, irropriwible < luvtn fo<it of the 
upstart. Tbo Idea of uty bringing out a hotik* of my ’40 Martinez — only 
cteveu of them lisCt now*— to a luuu ii\ho didn't know it from eighteen- 
penny!" 

With this discovery about Stephen Smith the weaving of the tragic 
web begins. He has gained a favourable footing in the Vicarage, 
SB tho responsible emitM<nry of a lAondon house charged with the 
testoratiou of tho church ; and he weakly but pardonably puts of]' 
disclosing his real birth to tho Vicar until an accidp*nt that befalls 
his father lays overythioff open. It need hardly be said that thi.^ { 
family connexion of Stephen’s enables Mr. Hardy to throw in 
many of .those sketches of genuine country life in "drawing which 
he hos already shown a master's hand, l^ho rustic <'ircle makes a 
little gallery of portraiture as distinct as it is lifelike. There is 
William A Norm, a poor “ wambling creature, ” tho Vicar’s out- 
door man, who is alflicted with perpetual uoiM^s iu his head, and 
Vftho‘*ho{iod Pruvidcnco would have found it out by this time, 
li^g so many years in a parson's family, too, ns 1 havp, but 'a 
d^’t seem to relieve me. Ay, I bo a poor wambling man,, and 
.Ulh’s a mere bubble.” With tJiis sentiment klsirtin Cauiiister, the 


** Ah, poor Lord Goorgo ! ” lie conlinned, looking conUunplotively at the 
huge cofrm ; “ ho and ] wore as bitter enemies ouco a** any could be when 
une. is u lord and t’other only a inurtAl man. Poor fellow I He’d clan his 


one. is u lord and t’other only a inortAl in«ii. Poor fellow 1 He’d clap his 
hand iqam my shoulder and cuss me as familiar and neighlMxirly as if he’d 
lieni A common friend. Ay, ’a ciiN-sed me up hill aod *a cussed mo down f 
and then *a would rave out again, and the gouM rlamps of his fluo new tsetb 
would gli.sten in tlio sun like fetters of brass, while (, being a small man and 
poor, With fain to suy noOiing at all. Such a stroppisn liiiu gentleman as ho 
wik. too I t ratiiiT iilicdoii .sometimt's. Hut once now and then, when 

I I looked ut bis towering height, I'd tliiiik in my iihside, * What a weight 
you'll be, my lord, for our arms to lower under tbo aisle of Endelstow church 
tiome day ! ” 

*• And was he ? ” inquired a young labourer. 

“ He was. He was tive huudredwt-ight if ’a were a pound. ... * Ah,' 
HJiilh 1 to .lohn there— di«hrt 1 .John ? — ‘that ever one man’s glory should W 
Mieh .a weight upon aiiotiuT man 1 ’ Hut there, I liked my Lord George 
soiueliines." 

“ What do ’em put uli tlioir lirorls ono way for ? " inquired a young 
man. 

“ IkH-Auso 'tis churchyard law, you simple. Tho law of (he living is, that 
n man ahall be upngliL and dowuViglit ; and the law of the dead is, that a 
man shall be east and wt^sl. Kvery state of society have its laws." 

“ We iiin->t break the law wi* a’ few of llie poor souls, however, (^inc, 
buckle to," said tie* master ma>on. 

And when, In tho course uf their talk, the men have explained 
P^lfrido's connexion with the Luxellinus, William Worm once more 
niornlizes ; — 

" Life’s a strangle bubble, ye sco " said William Worm mii-singly. *• For 
if lh« Lord's anointment had* descended upon women instead of men, Mlw 
EUride would hu Lonl Luxellian — Lady, 1 iinmft. Hut as it tlu' blood is 
Tim out, and sbu's nothing to the, Jmxellian famil}'’ by law, wliutevcr she 
may bo by gn^tpcl." 

But tho poculiiir position of S^tephen Smith servos for much 
more than Iho mere canvas on which to lay iheso aennes from tho 
remote countiy. in place of un unreal tiiKl nonsoiisieal picture of 
passion defying the social barriers of tudiuil liio, the novel conveys 
(without Inc niipcarauco of intending it) a powerful ref jrcsentation 
of what tbo.«ui barriers are iu liict, and of what, though ptirhaua ina 
modified degree, they are likely to remain. In the ca>je of Elfride 
herself, thoiigli she is as superior to social difteicncca ai any fine- 
hearted girl could be expected to bo, yet after tho arrival of tho 
Hocoud lovor Ibeso difieronccs work Ihoir sure p.art in the cumula- 
tiuri of her sorrows. 'Fo tho principal tragic thi'ead of tho book 
wo must now recur. Wo have abstaiued f>'om any definite analysis 
of iho story, because, whero sequence and connexion are ao 
delicately worked ns they arc hero, that is hiu'dly fair to ©ithex 
writer or reader; but wo hasten on to tho points which are 
essential. 

After tbo tUnouemmt brought about by his father's accident, 
Stephen takes bis depn^'luro, and by and by goes to fulfil some 
conimissions in Jiulia, which lead to his rapid advimcc. But befoxe 
ho finally loaves, the young pair plan a sort of escapade, which 
need not hero bo further explained, entirely innocent iu its design os 
well as in its Imneil'ecL execution, but painfully liable to miacon- 
coptium and unhappily discovered by a single pair of hostile 
eyes. In due ciiurse the new lover appears. He has tbo advantage 
’ of being several years older than lus predecessor, a matured man 
!. of experience, a writer in reviews, and withal a relative of th© 
rich widow wlnnn Mr. Swancourt opportunely marries. Ho is th© 
^ least natural character in the book, and he inclines here and there 
^ unmistakably to priggiflhuess. Yet prigs aro^ as a matter of fect^ 
^ to bo met with in society ; and it was essential that he should bo 
^ li little, stilted, and sori\etliing of a purist in bis notions about 

* women. Little by little, nnef without a trace of conscious olTort, 
® ho acquired a complete awendency over Elfride. If© swayed 

* her as tho tree sways tho nest.” All the must refined and most 
^ thoroughly womanly elements in her nature contend on tho side of 

the new comer. 8he luug.s not to be a queen, but to lean and to be 
^ governed ; to be a uecesrity indeed, but rather to worship than be 
^ worshipptfd. It must be added that this new man, Henry Knight 
® has been the benefactor of .Stephen, has helped him fbrwam in 


^‘worktag-mai-i agdMm Smitt wtouu-ft in tbe true tb; 

mnner of oouatry motronj, " hw pewoMl fwotaoM ot«b now, w ^ «ncoiweio«. nnd ioevi^oW; «to^ W ^ 

to carry with Aem a sort of aigimantattra o«»^^ «i j,,*' life nud death edga ol tK- 

““I the deqautSng Mi 

Wfiditj anoat flowora EllHde, we will only say that thev am emked ont with axtra- 


no eye fbr saytiiliig Bate. He flag's his fiirourite Dover is 
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rtf. A -Novel. By Thomas Hardy, Author of 
jx peqierats Kemedi^" &c. 3 vole. London : 


oinlinary ibre©i wd timt they recall til© intense minuteness a^ 
vivid concentration of the most powerful among Fvsoch writers of 
fiction. 

And now the rather Quixotic notions of Knight work the ruin 


23i^gust-.2,-t8T8.] J 


of ;W« lote. Throo^h thooootrimee of Mn. Jotbumv. o^woontif and ToUeain : ^aao pmox^ lived m 
kalf-emzed with metenal eonow, end who hatee Eltode heeattte^ are Joft oomplrtely in the dark ns to thojmddentj cf thear 
the death of her eonsuiiip^Te SOD W hMQ aeceleraM bj a hopen A number of apocijrpiial poema have been ascdbw to thent^tro 
Imp^on ibr the youn^ lady, he kams the innoeent escapade of ouly antfaentio ones, howew, aa given ^ 

Elftide with a lover, whose name is suppressed* She hM never iMj^cjewm jirchai^hgy (f are iLx of ^Caliesm^ tejwe of 

nerved herself to tell the whole story of her relations with Stephen; IdnM«h 4 -fen, aiid one of Aneuiin, 
and, undor the circumstances* the case, as it reaches him, looks hi. do Pontmartin’a StnMdii • are not likely to nuum 

lin^rthingbut innocent. In his passion of disappointment and sus- Saiote-Iktuve’s ; but they have qwtlitios of thw ow^aild- 
flicion he takes away from Elfride the power of putting beforo at any rate, they aw fteo from tht«e eouf)»d 6 ^jr^& whaoh^voducea 
nim the real facta, and strikos her with wbat is well described so pwnful anoiVect in the articles of the author of *t 

as a ‘^desiwir which not only relinquishes the hope 6f direct b somewhat curious that two of the essays conlaiiiad in lAia 
explanation, but wearily gives un all collateral chance of ex* present volume should bo devoted to M. Saintij-Keuve, and we 


explanation, but wearily gives up all collateral chance of ex* preseu 
tenuatiou.’’ He leaves hor and departs. Many months later must i 
an accidental meeting tnkcM place in London between his old M, do 


present volume should bo devoted to M. Saintij-Keuve, and we 
must say that they give a very faithful sketch of the ptt»at critic^ 
M. do rontniartin eitdeavours to explain the bitWntess w^'bich is 


proWjH and himself. Then Knight first lennia that his harmless so characteristic of the last LwidU. His prsonnl aupearanco and 
predecessor had been Stephen, and hears from his own lips the certain social drawbacks inado his Ifw-tensioiis to gaUanliy ahaply 
explanation of Elfrido’s innocence. The two men, without ridkmlousj and the conscioiisness ot being cut otflVoni wijoyxnenta 
communicating their intonlious to each other, both start for and luxuries accessible to others made him envious, disixmtented, 
the remembered village in the West. Old tics of friendship snap and moroeo. That soniblanco of raodostv for which his friei^s 
under the strain ; and they exchange looks almost of hatred iw gavo him credit wiia nothing but tli« mental stflf-concontratiorn of a 
each recognizes the other far down on tho jonmov. The irony of man who spends his iimo laboriously in notiemg the vulnomblo 
the situation is worked with remarkable force. " 1 think you’ll points of the people aroimd him; and when atUmtion had oniibled 
lose your labour,’’ says the elder. ** Niilurally you do.” They hmi to diw!avor where the armour was at fault, ho bepnan bia work 
had observed, without much special notice, a dark and richly- as ft critic with a det4irmiiwtion to ranke the litorwy relcbrilios of 
finished van attadiod to their tmin, and this van accompanied his time siuaH for tho disappointments which ho fancied ho ha<l 
them till the station nearept ’ EndolPtow was reached- The liimself met with. M. do Vontmartiu is inclinoil to think that M, 
troth then burets upon them. Tho vnn w'os bringing the Bainlo-lleiivo was always fond of exoggomting his religious scepti- 
coffin of Elfride, tho second Lady Luxollian. Worn out cism ; and this is also the opinion of a distinmnshed Protestant 
witli sadness, and wearied with homo K'proaches, the mother* writer, M. Charles Hoerdtan, who in two nuiuliers of the JRame 
less girl had yielded at lost to the enirealics of Lord LuxeL chrfitimto endeavours to show that the historian of 
lian, whoso children had long accepted her us a second parent calunininted himstilf in wiying that for* him Chrisiinnity was 
From an old family sorviint tliey giithor tho whole story ; slio had nothing but a fact to be discussed freely from a philosophical iw)hit 
drooped away within half a year ot’ her marriage. We need follow of view, and independently of jdl religious associations, 
the two men no further; nor need wo add more than a word or IJiubT the title Rome c/ le vrai t M. IVHx ihingener has given 
two about the hook itself. The author o£ A Vuir of Blue EyeB has us a complete insight into the ptincipul inonumenls of coiiteniito- 
rauch to learn, and many faults yet to avoid. But he is a writer rary Bomiinist literature. Wo all know what a reaction has taken 
who to ft singular purity of thought and intention unites great plac^i lately, (wen in certain I’rotfvstjmt circles, in favour of a cluss of 
power of imagination, strong enough to sustain interest at a very nooks ^*ritten under tho influouco of Ultnimontamsin. Madoiue 
nigh point of vitality, without resorting to mere surprises or de- Swotcliino, ('ount do Maiatro, jSI. do Montaioinlx*rt, Fathers 
sconding to whut is ignoble. r.iuv>Tdaii‘o and itavigmm hnv(3 bo.come, household iioun^ on this 

‘side of tho Ohnmiol ns well as in France. Mrs. Craven’s ICccii 

Smnr hns bemi translated,- and oxtenshely sold; *^Madamo do 
FRKyOlT LITI:i:a rijici:. Montogu,” “Madamo do lialUyette,” the Dantiniom Ariinty and 

M . ' \ ' ’ tho Epilogue n l^art ohrMhu are tho fiwhionable books of tho 

LKGETIS amusing volume has the gnsat advantage of pn^aent day. Against all this JM. Bungener protests; lie places 
• being the rcfsnlt ot tho mithor's personal obsena turns.* himself at the strictly Prulowtaiit pi>ink of view, and condemns the 
He spjwiks tit udiftt ho has seen. A roshleneo oi soveiul years in whole of tho works wo Imvc just mentioned. There is no doubt 
the midst ot Sluvonhui iribo.s has 6up]ili<'cl him with trustworthy much troth in some of his reimirks, especially in re^anl to tho 
means ol information ; ho knows some of tho Slavonian diahiets; Jesuits; but at the sainoliiiii* his pronetenni nation to find fault 
ho reads books, rom'wa, and newspapers written in these dialects ; with all Koimin Catholic writing is too evident to inspire much 
and tho friends ho has made in the coni-so of his peregriiiatione confidence in liis impartiality ; ho ovearshoote iho uutrk, and we 

ItAATI rl1TI-| /Viitlttl ATI’f' I XT tn il tr\C xcrllul* ViJ riiiTVtWftriA r\9i 4ii *k^kl<«4-S^n1 I I. a. ..>.1^ I. * _ _ „ j .. T V _ .1 __ *11 __ _ 1 il ^1. . _ j 


FRKXOn LiTi;i:.viiji!\:. 

M LfiOEn’S amusing volume has lim gnsat advantage of 
• being the rcfsnlt of tho imithor's personal obsena lions.* 
He spjsaks td' wlmt ho has seen. A roshhnieo of soveml years in 
the midst of Slavonhui iribo.s has 6up]>li<'cl him with trustworthy 
means of inforniation ; lie knows some of tho Shivouian diahiets ; 
ho I’eads books, rovdews, and newspapers written in these dialncts ; 
and tho friends ho has made in tlui conrso of his peregrinations 


keOT him constantly informed of what is going on iu tho political doubt wliether his cuntiv)vefsinl volume will produce oil tho efiect 
ancf literaiy world. Ilonco wo get a foyics of chapters full ho exnccts from it. 

..c 1 i?..- j. ..... . . . ........ 


ana iiwraiy worm, .nonce wo get a foyics or cnapters tail 
of particulars which are lik-ely to hovo for most readei’s at any 
rate tho merit of novelty, as tho inhabiUnts of WoFteni Europe 
know little aliout the rolo.^i, and still less about tho Montene- 
grins, Dalinatinns, and Ch’oatians. Af. l^gor begins by giving us 
a description of thf? vast tract of country which tlio'^sTavomans 
occupy j he then shows us what dilliouliiea we Lavo to encounter 
if wo wish to study tho .iiinnnera and customs of that interosting 
roce—dilHcullies arising, first, from the mitnro of the longiuige; 


^ Count do Caspariu t is the popular Iwtiirer on tho Calvinist 
side, and ho has tho talent of interesting his Genevese hearora by 
historical skoUdics dolivori'd witli much itlotpiciico, although, as wo 
havo Ijoforo pennted out, declamation olleii ru'ciipies the pJaco 
which facta ought to fill. Thu voluino which he now publishes on 
Luther and the liefonuation of tho Sixteenth Oeiitmy has nothing 
original alanit il ; it is a dilution of M. Merle il’Aubignd, inixod up 
with remarks intended for tho Xtwnmu Catholics of oiir own times. 


F^ondly, from the florco conflict of political and religious parties. Tho portrait of Krasm.iis is very muck what wo oxiioctad to find: 
If tho views of tho Gerinaus cannc)t l>e trusted on tho subject of the but it is going a little too far to say, ns M. do Gosparin does, that 
Slavonians, the coiilliciing (wideiico given by different tribes the illustrious Dutch echolur had uo conscience, 
belonging to the Skivonian family must bo received with equal The critics who from time to lime havo given -an accieunt of -the 
^tion. j.ho Busaians, lor instance, aro preju(Uced against the periodical exhibitions of pictures held in Paris number aovera] 
Poles, and the 1 ules against Ihu Itiissiana ; if the Catholics aistinguished men, and it will bo romembtiied that Diderot wrote 
caluMialo tho members of ibe Greek Church, these in their tarn a description of the sulmts of 1765 and 1767. M. Jules Olaretie 
BneoK in no moRsurod tei^s of tho Ultrainontancs. Tho safest has added his name to tho list of the soffwnwrs 5 i Mid his 
plan, tiiereforo, IS to e.XBmino fqr oneself ; or, if that is impossible, et srulptettrs vfiW bo found a uppful handbook for tho history of 
to consult those who, on tho point of nationality, have no interest p'ronch art. It ia unfortunate that M. (1101*0110 idiouid go out of 
m the quarrels which divide tho y Uivonian race. M. Ldgeris book, his way to attack tho Gorman artiste ; Urn execrated fellow-country* 
treanng as it doc^ both of literature and of politics, oddrossos men of Cornelius and Gverbock are dragged into his piefiice 
itself equally to tho statesman and tho lunn of letters, without either rhyme t )r reason. It woidd appearthat, whatever may 

The history of the struggle between the iVnglo-Saxons and tho ^ subject treated, no genuinu Enmchman fiiels that he has 
0 .eltfl has never yet, soys M. do la Borderio. bron descried in done his duty if )us book docs not contain a nroof positive 01 
detail by French writers ; luid the puriiose of the present volume t anlLl’nissian aeulimout.^, M. Olaretie s work belongs to the 
is to supply this want. Our aulior aims at relating from the saum class os tho Year-books published by M.Hachette; it contain; 
teetimony of contemporary chroniclers the terrible contest ear- hiogranhical details which add much to its value, and is com 
ried on in England from the fifth to tho seventh century, tho pitted by an oxcolleni indc.v. 

res^t of which was the foundation of the Armorican natioiL M, Hoofer’s interesting volutno on botanv forms part of the 

^ la Borderio is a Breton by birth, and his work is written from of worlia on uiiivorsal history publisbod ny Messrs 

the (Joltic point of view ; it shows nn actjuaintauce with mist- Hachetie.|| It conluins a very full and trustworthy account of thi 
worthy documents, and muchutalent in working out those docu- made by that si’iuuce from the earliest days to the present 

BMts ID an Rj^reeablo form. Tho appendix whidi terminates the kimn, and it gives a full description of the principiil syhiems 
Toli^o^ntAms wple details as to the life of the dd Bretons, bor- which Jiavo succesbively prevailed. Mineralogy and geolopy <’4»mu 
r^ea from the (^tio poems of ibe sixth century. hL de la Bor* with their coireUitive sciences, palinontoio^ and cjystftilo- 

5”^*® ponsuUjng these poems, to sliow that they Hoofer tnlces the opportu«it]jr 6f briefly rniunm- 

compositions of the pseudo-OftiLn*^ iSawwd/f. Par A. do Pontwartin. Pails -t brfvy. 

h»Te l»en handiHi down to u» ar e by 


P^Arthw* 


bribed in done his duty if his book docs not contain a proof positive of 
b volume t anlLl’riman aenlimuute. M. Clarutie’s work belongs to tho 
from the same, class os tho Year-books published by M. Hachette ; it contains 
ntest ear- hiogrnphiciil details which add much to its value, and is com* 
ntury the plated by an oxcolleni indc.v. 

rtion.’ M, F» Hoofer’s interesting volutno on botanv forms part of the 

•itten from collocation of worlis on uiiivorsal history puultshod ny Messrs, 
rith mist- Hachetie.|| It conluins u very full ond trustworthy account of the 
hose docu* mode by that ei'iuucu from the earliest days to the present 

tinatea the time, and it gives^ a full description of the principal syhiems 
etons bor- which Jiavo succesbively prevailed. Mineralogy and geology voim 
de la’llor* with their coireUitive sciences, palmontoio^ and ci*yiitAilt>- 

F that they Hoofer talc ea the o pj^rtuifi ty 6f ipriufl y pomu m* 

* Roumtux Samda. Par A. do Pontwartin. Wiis-t te<vy. 

BUM waica , tVr«/« sur la IkUrat^ aUh(dimie ^fintemporitiM. Vnr 

i, Ansimn, IvJLv ilungencr. l*ttri.i ; I.dvy, 

” t AKfAcr et fa reform aa ocUldm iuete, l^r Jo comtods Ctflf^poritu 

W. rami Pari*: Uvy. ’ , , ' 

. $ Btitrtrta et mm^4rur$. Far Juten OtaNItbi' Cluirpenti^* j -. , 
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tiiur the voTJoufl local tiaditionB on the Flood, end he cxplaina the 
gcc3oin<?al theories propounded ^ by the philosophers of the 
sovcniotmlh and eighteenth conturioe. 

The timth volume of M. Vivien de Saint-Martin's 
phiquo • is as carefully done ns all ihose which have preceded it. 
Amon^Mt other interesting details, it inves us asunuuaryof Mr. 
Shinley's voyage in quest of Dr. Liviniiostone, nnd an a«;count of the 
Hnientiilc ohHeTvations made to deteriniue the French meridian. 
The hihliogmphical and ntiCiYjlogioal lists are very occiirale. 

M. Ed. Maillyt has devottsd an exhaustive brochure to the 
Ideacription of the state of astronomy in tlio Southern hemisphere 
4 ind in India, lie biggins by examining what was hnowm to stnen- 
tifio men about the conslidlations of lliat part of the heavens pr»?- 
vifuis to the researches made by Halley at Si. lleleiia, and by 
Iui«»ille at the Capo of Good Hope. As his plan eni braces 
only thoao OHtronomirul studies which require pennaiteut instil u- 
tions, M. MniUy has left unnoticed I'ichevs fumoin voyage to 
Cayenne, and also the expt'dilions made for the puipose (d* ob**erv- 
ing the transit of Venus, and of determining llie shape of tlie 
fiarth. TTo describes the ol).^cr\atories established at Mirions limoa 
in the colony of Victoria, at Batavia, Itio Jaiieini, Lueknow, and 
olsowhore. This essay wa.s originally an a<*a(Kiijinil memoir sub- 
mitted on March 2, 1872, to tho JW-lgian Aca«loiiiic Ib»yiile. 

The questions relative to the origin of species t are {-till oxciting 
much noti<’e, and tlu^ vulunies which have been HUggcflcd hv tliese 
l^ohlems are alroudv iminerous enough tt) till a large lihniry. 
^1030 whose researcbea lie in this direction may he divided into 
three groupft: — 1. Tho phvsicists properly mi called, who are 
thoriUighly eiigross(Ml by their studies, and who do not seem to 
rare to lucditaU* upoi^lne religious and niotaphysieal consequences 
resulting fiom tlie fact^i whieh they observo with such pemistent 
engeme,sH. 2. The thinkers who, on tlie olh<‘r hand, being absorbed 
by investigntions of 11 religious character, <lo not possi'ss tho luciins 
of appreciating with ftccuracy tho e<nnplicaied movement of 
natiinu science and its relations with the study of the invisible 
world. 3. Tho crowd of intelligent people who ore euuully 
unable to study physica or nu'taphysics, hut who wish to linow 
whether an agreement ia poasilile between reason mnl faith, ami 
whether a belief in the Bible and the teaching of the Glmrch is 
exmsistent with the occeptanco of the theories propound*Ml by ] 
TiatviraliBts. Father de Valroger attimipts to answer these ques- 
tions, and in doing so be fttarts with the assei-tion tlial the ni*gu- 
nienta which meu of seienco bring forward contain nothing dan- 
gerous to tho Christian faith; moreover, in order that his cunelu- 
ftions may not Ixj rojectctl because they im' ll'o^e of a priest, he takes 
care in all cases to allow llie most cclehml* d mvnnte to speak for 
themselves. Tho volume liegins witli nu iutrodmdion on the 
genesis of species and the theory of evolution ; the first pari con- 
tains an account of the life and labours of Messrs. Agassi/, nnd 
Darwin; in the second, which ia devoted to tlio results of French 
science, we have an cxnraiDUtion of the views of M. de Blninville, 
M. Isidore, Geolfroy iSt.-IIiluirc, Viscount d’Archiac, and M. 
Godron. 

M. Heinrich § wished some time ago to iraii.slnt« into French 
Fichte’s ccIeTjratwl speccliea to the German nation, Kdieving that 
between the Prussia of 1808 and the Franco of 1871 the urnnh/gy 
was complete ; ndicetion, however, soon led him to soo that, if tho 
bumiliation was tho same in both cases, the djsaHtci>* which occurred 
at Jena could not be traced to tho same cause.s which brought about 
tho catastrophe of Sedan, nnd that, in like manner, the means of 
repairing those disasters wero not ideulicnl. Instead therefore of 
translating Fichte, M. Heinrich has prefen-ed composing an ori- 
ginal woA, abstaining even from boiTowing the word fUecours, 
which he considers too pedantic and formal, hi. Ihdnrich is u 
Oonsorvativp, and lie say.s so vei^ frankly. Ho blfimes France 
for tho recklessness with which she casts away tradition and repu- 
diates tho past. Although M. lloinrich ia anxious to see a Oonservu- 
tivG Ib'pubUc proclaimed in Franco, he looks upon that form of 
government as essentially provisioual, and believes that sooner or 
Ifttor tho French nnist return to monarchical institutions. His 
argument may bn sUitod at follows : — No political party can found 
finything penuanont unless it contains within itself a majority of 
moderate elements; now it is a matter of fact that moderate 
Hepublicana arc, on the other side of tho Channel, wi impercepti- 
ble minority. But, further, in a State which is gcogntphicnlly as 
well 08 politically fi^at, the Federal form is Ihu only one which 
liepublicanism can adopt ; that ia to say, France would hax’o to 
accept an administrative regime entirely at variance with the na- 
tional sympathies. Cou.Htitutionnl Monarchy, Ihen^ is the only 
pOfiBiblo lasuc ; and M. Heinrich thinks that the legitimate prince, 
the Count of Cbombord, will proloihly bo called upon, by the 
course of events, to re-establish it. 

M. Glatnagi'ran's now volume || is a political programme which 
tnodeinte Kopublicans would do well to stiuly, for it is not very 
umbilioilB, and could easily bo carried out. ^ The author remarks 
on falae views which hWuchmeu entertain of liberty, and ho 

* L'annjie g^mphique. Par M. Vivien do Saint-Marlin. Oiuioino 
Paris and Ixindon i Ilachotto Ik Co. 

t TktbUtm da raetronomie data Chemisithiirc austral H dans F/nde, Par 
MMaUly. Bnixencst ICayez. 

t La amUe dee eipeeee f dfadet. Par H. dc Valroger, prC'tre de rOratoiro 
Paris: Di^sr. 

§ La IhtMce, F^iraager at hs partis. Par G. A. Heinrich. Paris : Plon. 

g Lti France r^guNicainet clinks. Par J. J. aamageran. Paris: 
Gcrmcj^Bailli^c* ' 


lays the blame quite as much at the door of biepoUUcel ftieodl as 
that of tho Conservatives, or, we ehould rather eay, Doyaliats. 
Neither these nor tho ultra-KAdicals lode upon Uberiy as the prin- 
ciple by which society is to be reorganised. The Utter to 
maintain order, and the former are anxious to realise equality, 
without tho help of freedom. M. Olamagoran does not tbiiik that 
the system of two legislative Uoiises can be adopted Bopnb- 
lican Fmnce, for the very reason which leads M. Uemrich to rej^t 
llepnblican institutions alto^tbcr — namely, that an Upper House 
would necessarily open tho door to Federalism. The reforms still 
wanted in tho various departments of public instruction, the magis- 
tracy, Uio army, X'c., are pointed out with much clearness by M. 
Clamagciau, who adiuits that tho exercise of lilau-ly cannot be 
cemsidered in anv w'iiv us absoUite, and that the public authorities 
are often houru’l to inttirfein*. We question, however, whether 
pojiio of the cases quoted are those which necessitate the limitation 
of a citizeifs frccduiii. 

TJio essay on Sully * for which we are indebted to M. Legouvd, 
is an excellent hif)grRphical .sketch, fomuled on tho best authori- 
ties, such as the (Ik onomipe Bassomnienu's Memoirs," 

and the largo W'ork of Presi<lent do Thou. iWoro its publication 
it was already pfirtly known to Parisian society, for the lecture on 
Henry 3 V., defivored some time ago, is part of it. M. Legouvd'a 
style is so beautifully clear and simple that hie account of tho 
cmiiient Minister amt friend of tho first Bourbon monarch cannot 
fail to be extensively read. 

The tw’o new volumes of Messrs. Sanchez and Laplace’s collection 
are quite worthy of the former t>nes. ik'^ilexiii’s complete works, 
can fuily annotated hv M. FMouard Foimiier must he mdiced 
first. There arc very lew authors who n^quire such an amount of 
illiistrntion as the Paris satirist ; allusious to the g:*eat men of 
the sevi'ni-**enth contuiy occur coutinualljq and he also refers to 
certain detail.^ and trifling facts which, although familiar to his 
contemporaries, are (*nigmas for us. We find, for instance, in the 
yeveuth Satire the two following lines : — 

P«iit-il ]»nijulre un fri|ion fatniMix dnns cetto villo, 

Ma main, sans que j*y ruve*, ecrira Kaumavillo. 

Now, wlio is ‘Riiumavillo ? The name must ho a false one, becauso 
if Boilenu hud inserted the true appellation, he would have no 
doubt Iwen prosticuted for defiirnatiou of rhameter. M, Founiicr 
informs us that the. person thus handed up to public contempt by 
the poet was Sommaville,tho publi&hcT — “ librairetros-decriil,” says 
Boilcaii himself, a kind of French Curll or Toiuson. The best part 
of tho story is that, in an edition of the 8atife.s, the printer 
uniiiteutiimally pul Sau 7 yiaville instead of liammmUe, nnd under 
this vf*ry thin disgniso tho real Simon Pure was eji.sily percedvod. 
Again, in the Liifrin^ tho prelate who ia so foujl ot' giving liis 
blcsHings in season and out of M'tuson is identified by M. Fouimier 
with Auvry, who was Bishop of (^outunce.s before ho was appointed 
tr» 3 aaurer to the Saintc-Chapolle and, though no longer a bishop, 
always insisted upon being calkal M. de Goutancel:, and who avail 
la nmnic de repandre rles lv?n6dictions,’' as Boileau said in a letter to 
Ihicine. The iii^ cresting biographical akelch pi ©fixed by M. Fournier 
to hia volume hua lK*cn composed with tho help of (locuiiicnta 
hitherto very little known, and a series of coloured engravings 
drawn by M. Emilo Bayard reproduce tho principal characteiji' 
described by the poet. 

Tho second volume t wo have to mention is an exceedingly 
well-selected colloctiou of tho choicest comedies written during IhTo 
eighteenth century. Bcgnard, with his three best plays, loads the. 
list, and tho last author who has supplied specimens of hmnour 
and elegant style is Colin dTInrleville. It is inton»sting to see 
how different Iho Bocioty describt'd by Eegnard is fnmi that 
which Moliere brings before ns; with T^esage, Dancourt, Dufresny, 
and Dcstouches wc come to a lower class of people still, and Piron, 
who appears next, forms tho transition to ^jauinarchais, and to 
the political dnuna of the epoch which iminedialelv pwe-eded tho 
lievolution. Wo are almost sorry that the editor, M. Jules 
Janin, did not either add Lt grmdeur to his collection, or give it 
instead of IMvocat Paielin, Tho former of these plays ia the best 
which Bnioys composed, and the Farce de maitre Patelhif roprinted 
in a previous volume of the collection, rendered tho modern imita- 
tlous useless. 

M, Viollet-le-Diio § is one of tho great French aiithorities on tho 
subject of arcbitocturo, nnd his doctrin<»8 have been sharply criticized. 
Some time ago he wdshiMi to deliver a seTies of lectui'es on the par- 
ticular subject of his studies, but the opposition he encountered com- 
pelled him to give up his idea^ and to bo satisfied with publishing in 
a work the siibslanro of his -teaching. ^ Hence the Jantretiens mr 
V Architecture, tho first volume of which is now hoforo us. It 
consists of ten chapters profuacly illustrated witli woodcuts, and 
ficcompnnird by an atlas of finely executed plates. M. Viollet-le- 
Duc begins by general qucsli<jna ; ho discusses the nature of art, 
examines how far it influences the civilization of i-arious nations, 
and btates what are the br. t conditions for iU dovdopmont. Ho 
then studies in detail the architecture of the Greeks, tho Bopians, 
medioival Eur ope, the Kenoissance) and diows how, and from what 

* Suffq. Par E, liCgouvtf. Paris: BicUcr. ^ 

t (Euvres eampletes rk Jl/J Foi/eau^ avee me iniroduetion et dee AihireUsf 
meuts hiatonques, ParM. Ed, Foumicr. Paris: Laplace, Sandies et CIc. 

J Chrfs^eeuvre dramatiquss duXVIlls siktk, avee ane introdncHon et 
une biogra^iie sue chaque auieur. Par JolcS Janin. Fuda: J^iplace, 
Sanchez & ue. 

i Fntretieneeur ^Architecture, Par M. VioUSiJe^Dac* Vol x. Paris 1 
Mord. 
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caum, tlia monumental etruoturea of t^e proaent day betray the 
infiuenee of intellectaal deoay« The historical details contained in 
this work illuatiato the author’s theory t^t the history of archi- 
tecture is intimately connected with the political axm religious 
life of mnkind. 

The j&tMfei stir le BrSiU, by M. Charles Pmdes *, derive much 
of their value from tho circumstance that they are written in the 
iQOst unpretending manner, and tliat tho traveller to whom wo aro 
j^ndebted for them has not the slightest protonsions to be considered 
an author. The book is divided into two parts, tho latter of 
which, being devoted to an accoimt of tho slave trade and of negro 
emancipation, is particularly interesting. The niitlnir RuppUes ua 
with a number of statistical details on tho connnerce of the 
Brasilians, and he pays homage to the oneigy dinphxyed by the 
English Government in carrying out tho philanthropic views of 
Wuberforce and his friends. 

Novels abound as usual, but we cannot yet see any eiijns of 
improvement either in the style of tlie books (.r in tlu^ phases of 
life and character which they are intcnde^l to portmy. Li»st month 
we referred to a curious volume l)caring the iiaiuo of Madame 
de Saman. This lady, encouraged by the succcrh oftlio Eiwhonte- 
mmU de Prtulence, has published a sequel to tlial work under the 
title o£ Lei nmveatuv mrhmifemvnti.f Ilere, us in ihe jirevious 
instalment, the names of well-known historical pciHonages, b*»th 
living and dead, are mixed up with episodes of nn cKciting kind. 

Lb iaorifice (VAurilie | is a most iu\(»bj(‘Ciionable tide, oonsideriMl 
from the moral point of view, and the uulijor eiidently intends ua 
to look upon his heroine as a model of disinlcrtjsiiidness ami solf- 
sacriheo ; she seems to ns, however, to be merely nn ubsurdity. 

Under tho title of Euhh6 Tiijrmie^^ M. F(‘niinaud Fabro has 
attemnted to describe clerical ambition, and t(» give us an insight 
into clerical life. Tho style of the book is unfortiuuitely tiui ile- 
clmuntory, and tho plot lucks interest. 

The July niimbor of tho liihliothvque unkmdlc is remarkably 
rich in valuable papers. Wo have noticed tho continuation of 
M. Navillo’scsaay on Jiiborty, an interesting article on Jlcaumar- 
chais by M. rauf iStapfer, and ]S[. do Circouri's biographical sketch 
of Manzoni. 

• Nouvellet dude» but h Breatt. Far Chailoa I’railoz. Fans : Therin, 

t Lea riOHvtaux enchantvmcnta <le Prudein'e. Far Madamu dc Sumtui. 
rnris: Lrfvy. 

t Le aacrijicf. (TAurilie, Faria : Fi^vy. 

§ Vabbe Tiyrane, Far Ferdinund Fabrc. Paris : Lemcrrc. 
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Uriiish Asmiciarloii. 13 Allirinarlc Btreet. 

tic inconvenient to the Aiitlior that Ills Pawr should be read on any pi 
teuiicstod to send InfnnnaUoii (lu^if to tlie necretorles In a separate note. 

Iiitbnnatioii about local atraiiitements may be obtained by appilGiUion t 
taries, Bradford. ^ ^ 

G. GRIFFITH, M.A., .f sslihifir f/rnrni/ .Vcrremr^, llarroVk 

COLLEGli--^ 


I to the Loeal 8ecio 


gT. 


RAimiOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and 

8CHOLARS11IP.H IN SCIENCE. 

Two Hcholorshlps In Sclemx have been fbiindod at Bt. Barthnlimicw** Hospital : 

I. An Open Hcholsrship of tliB value of iiuo. tenable fer one year, tote competed Iqe It 
September.^ The HuhJwls of Examination are Physios, Chemistry, Biifany, and Zooliifiy. Tha 
Hucocssftil Candidate will be rcitulriMl to enter et Bt. Uortluilomew • Hospital In Octuter next. 

3. Trellmjnary .Sclooiiac HcluiUishIp of tlie value of iM, tenable for one year, to he oomiieteA 
for In Oohiter next, by Students of the Hospitel of less then six months* atnndbiff. Tlie 
Hubjceto of Examination are identical with timso of the Open Hcbolatahlp. 

For Airthrr puiiculars anil syllainis of subjects, npplloatlon may be made, personally or bar 
letter, to Tmc Wxudbn of tho Colloye, Ht. mrtKolomcw's Hospital. 

OTr BARTHOUIMKVV’S iR^PiTAlT'and YjOLLFXm— 

# 1 . W**?’*^*^** BKSSIOS will texln on WiHlnetday. October 1. The Ollnleal (traction 

of the Hospital oumprisss a mi vice of 7in Beds. inclutUe of M Buds fbr Ctmvalesoepis at 
lUglmale. Btndenls can reside wlChin the Iliisvlul waUs, mibleet to the Cnllvse rexalatlons. 
lor all partkul^ oonnorning eltlwr tho iluspltal or Colleco* appli^thni mey be made, 
penoiially or by letter, to the Uiuidr.'it WAbDas of the College. A lluxidboek will be fur- 
warded on eppUealion. 

T.ONDON INTEILVATIONALncOLI^^^^ Grove, 

XU nw IsleworUi.~Tho, AUTUMN TERM COMMENCES on Beplumbcr IH.-Eurthfer 
Infitrmatwii may te utdained by applying to Dr.LitOKiUED Buu.wi’n.Uw Prlndpal, at tho 
Culliige. ___ 


A L V E It N 


0 O L L E G R 


PreaUJent ami Fititor^Tho Lord DUhop of WORCESTER. 

//(Mif-iroshT.The Rov. ARTHUR FABER, H.A., late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxfbid. 


Thera are Two Departmenls-tlie CLASSICAL and the MODERN. Pupils ora trained Ibr 
the Universities, the Civil and Military Examinations, and the Frofasslons. 

There Is a LOWER SCHOOL preparatory to cither Department, a Gymnasium, fee. 

Tlicre ore Five Boarding tlonses within the College Grounds, ooeupled by the lleail'Meslsr 
and Fbur of hit Resident Staff. 

Board ami Tuition under Fourteen, £30 1 over Fourteen, MO, For Non-ShaNboblers tn 
extra Fee of iS. Speolal ad vanteges for Sous nf Clergy men and Uodm Boarders. 

Anunal EXAMINATION Ibr SCHOLABSniPS (Inolndtog at least Two of toO per 
annum). In Dooember* 

For fhrther Initematlon, apply to tho IIkau-M AOTRil. 

The Next Term will begin on Friday, September 13. 

Trinity college, qlenalmonvT I’erth. 

««l3a«ridcntll.aitol 

TlteSelieol wlU veek on Theidey. Septeeshe* t* 


? 
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The Saturifliiy 


B 


n I o H T O N 0 O J. L K O K— • 

i»rwitrnt.JVh^ Burl of CUrC'ttBSTBIl, K«r. i\ M.A.. Into 

Junior Stuilviit »n<l 'i'ul*-ir of (JhrJrt <’hiircto.^O»ft>rd.^TJier«* nro <|icniil 
SRlnUntfmry iifnn'-sin'y pit«ratKiii t*r ih*^ ^«<l»a or Army h loiMmaimin. riif SehiMjl t« 
ttiid U peiliai'S 111 ** puWio nvliool in Iho k»ujfdom.«Apl>lj luUiO U*v, 

iteViciurrABy. 


BUKUIOY, 8 .VV. 


sonool,, 

Btv. JOHN M. BRACKEXDURY, M.A..af tit. John'« CoUoeo. CombrldRC. 

Her. CIIAIILKH J. WYNNK, M.A., of Jc'iin Collf-at:. 

Awi'trd by Nlniv Hrvldi iit Muiiort and miii'r Vr'ik-nMivii. 

Thr chlfff aim «f tltl» in »«) cDiiUilin* the loiio nud 'I'lH-’inluie i.f Hic Oroal SchiHiU with 

««i>rv>ai nitnw* I'f advimiKini lu in uli iiu- ditri rt.iit otiidieo .bat 1 ih\c< Iilcu IntmducH'il into t)io 
A'mniM.'litlM r.viuintiiitiiiiiv |«ir Miiitai v, (uid t i%il \iM-.iaiiiifiiU. 

'I'lir Ki*U.ril, wbirh in liniili'd ti> tJnf If nuUml Itioii, !■« d.Mili'ii into mniill ('iMit'f. ho that carh 
(hiy much individual nttviitiun. 

Honoiir* otdanTid iiurlni: the lai>t Tni A>arH inpltnlf Pialify Camhdnlf. J'.ir 

thotVmia'LiItve K^uiirtnntioa I'm \\ nolairh and Nirniy t'or Naiiiiiiuritt, aii'l nl* thL*%r .Six have 
miditfvreut tnno* uidaitii d the I'lnt IMmv on the l.utH. 

At (TO Kvain^attoii* Ki'ld In't .Miv.Iu.ir <inr.v4«riil tor W'.iidw'n h, 1 ' nr Dlrnt 

Comnliit-hiiiH, anB 'I'wu at the l;.xuiuiMa4ntu iu«l «Hiiu-liid<d lor the Indiun CtNil Kiiuiucrruig 

C^ICiKL J*t ('i»ina*i-’H lliil, 

Tbe^PXT 'i’KIlM l•nTmnent.eH mi TneMhiy, SrndeniWr 7. 
for fhi tluT |iarli'-ularH uppiy to i iilnu* nt tin* IIk \ n- M ^Vl hits. 

rXlOilFlKLl) SCHOOL, ^Ve»ton- 8 ll^MT-Ma^o. — CoiiJiiclfd hv 

Ai a Wriiiifrlor. aMiHlcd by a ffrudiinn: in L'lai^iuiil lloiiunr*. Tcnriii, 1 h|. Sjvclalfy 
odapIcU A»r dallcato liuyii.».Admr«ii. f«icoiniK lfKi'i'i:i.. M.A. 

Cl V I Ji Kxr; ixMFij \s(\ coLuxo^r rnop*. ^ 

tlANf»H>ATI*',S fifT Mbnis-tun an* «|Kriiillv prepart’d b> M>e 1h v Itr, \\ Hit*!. TV. 

M.A.. M.l>.. h.ll A Kl.. Inruieriy t'Tolr^mir •;!' Matin niulio, Adibspniilie and Inte I*'.xiiniliii r .if 
Candlilateii fm A|i|Mihitiiieiit« in thn rndian rivit l'iiK>'n i iluKSiivii-c. I'upilM inui In. 
or Non-ltV'^iltid --Addi* m, Ii7 IIikIi btioet. t Inoliniii, \V. 

-ARMY iTi'UKOT m.J f :iVlirSKI!\ K'K. - 

(Wmne. C.nrn.). w| (, haa bii'l 'fVrniv j(,i\r>»' suiiTi# | :,.|.iirii>i; 
tVl'.liVE VOUNti MEN. Emli.-lj ta paiid.- I KN lluln.^.W . 


T 


IIE 


C-HEQUE 

If aa tttmmanM MtikMi al Jta OfR«i|i 

PAIiL MALL SABT, Alfl) 1 M CAKKOll STWECrAd 


TNOIAX 

•L niu...(iA 


"viroorAvicii.-/ 

Ray.l)r.Ht7fiHi:jS(' 


for tiu' aiiuve . re wi wj* r V 

I "pl)i’aATJ(»N'in~GEIlMANY.~(’i.iiri.-.t.iU, iiohi- Slnnr.irl. - - 

'■i rnil<'.'.tr11tRS<'ir.whn* K«aWi •.tmiim f.rr ^ r.I-,NTl.rMI N '.Imv l-.Jn.rr. 

ivimTni’ltdrd by Ibc fC<‘v. Dr. ('bni terD, I'ioIi'iKii m I.ilinli>ii.‘li, Wi Hi. I'ln i m.iii i-l ‘n, 

and by ni.'iii> linilh nion In KiiRliiiid Mini Smtl.iinl, v» ill inr.. a I.-m V \< nller tin* 

hnllilayr. Dutn-ii n-eiinn il MepftinlH.T 1 J .ir ;irti-i,-4 4'liiM h uii|iIv t ' l*i'<.*t ■•••r IJ ,t aiinetiiU.uinl 
tul. IirifllMK^n. Kri| , Kill PalnK'rxtoii JtiiildiiiL'i, I lid ihiNiil st.fii. 


Tho Quaranteo Fund of Alii6.fiD0 ConiDla liaa bum luTMtad In thanaaWR of tM fUtavUiS 

7VMf«a*». 

llrtBRUT DAL«I.I<(ff. Etq.. MSP. 

CDTIIBSBI' K. EliLlMON, £aq.,lJP. « 

SAMUEL tfDHLEy, Rail., M.r. i 

W. II. SMITH, M.P. ^ ^ I 

Thr ehciinPi of l)i« flKuinr* Hunk aopply a nrw. wife, and nnfvcrnny AppUcdblt method of 
{layiir.; aiui tiunainittln'^ Htnall ainminia ot X'iOain) ntnUr. 

Eaeh I'lu'iue will la'ur i<lani|H‘d <>n iIh Ikirn Itie inii\liiiiiiii ammint fur whlrh It can tiO 4Ucd 
tip. but til. iitnxpiitiin itiiK-iint uii'oi !■« |irevioiivl« ihiiNMited. and thnsiio ai'cmuit «un ho vntr- 
drairn. All vbuiiiiex urr rrna-u d and po) utile niil> io order. 

riie l■hel|^l■l. uu* xiipiilh'il In Ljuks nf ten each, ciwtln.^ la., beini; lOil. tauvmiitiOtit (hlty aiirt 

Vil. Iliiiik i*iiiiiiii](aimi. 

I Monej .-till lie iiHiil til ilu- i*re/lit ot the I'iicanr Uaiik nt any of tho (bllowiQff fioiikcri. wlieto 
I the iuiiiia ot the Ciie |iie llmk will Ik* ile|ruilti‘il i 
TIIK bank t»K K.MiLAND. 

TUL \Vl>TKllN llK.VSCIl DF TUU BANK OF LSftOLAJSD. 

lliirlim'riin liurdriiH, Itond Sticct. 

OMN. Mlt.I a ('D. 

WTJ.LIAM^ liE\('t»S. fc UD, 

NATUl.VAL IMtliVIN'ClAL IIANK OF ENOLANIJ. 

DfM-iDAIK. tOV.l.L'R. HAKNAltD, & CM. 

UorSiiLlum. D IIANK. LIMI'ITID. 

AMOVAM)r.ll.“-. ClINI.ll I- E'l. a tO. 

NATJt>N\f. 11 INK III* .sniTT.A.N'D. 

JAY LfK.tKi;. M.-1 I’LLiKir. 3: CO. 

ACLIANI K mXK. LI.MTI'ED. 

I'MON rank of SCOTLVXD. 

AC V.\nii:STF.il AND nALlOllI) TI«\NK. 

MCNtiJESTKJt A.SD fOliNTY BANK. 

By Order, 

H. J. !Nl('Ol.LE, .'ierrriary mid Jerountrtnf. 


pOMFomWIU. 

Vy M .\KUIF.D r.KOTi 


l»j;iVATK 'll irio.N.— A 

. K<i"l>.-iun. wjjio InKi'a 
^lK*i•l'lllaii< *4. French. Mini 


[.]•: noMi*:, with 

vroil, llrartunti* nf Tim t'l.M., t’lnn i. 

FIVE rUPtl.b. h-na Vaeamitn ti.r bm nrvi Ti mi. ll.i-.u 
Iharmtah Oemuiii. IVodiur adi«filt„\i ti*r I'livi* rmid m a <iiiiiiii> hn rernia. Ihci to ipmi 
U ttiUCHa, uiciiudVc.xAcliliix^ri, II. K. J. I lli>til;:ii'.c ihetory, Mix h M i nhii k, «alri|i. 

IXv-'A 

•irc*l loiecitvc 
••1. .X.U. 


T'hJKKOT COMVlSSlf^NS. - N.i no 

VfRA.Ncjl.MIl. six oi' wb'jiu Ftipilu B'i.n* 'iiiriv'. ifiil la**! time. In pr** 

CANDlDATF.ii ou the atHive term* - X.Y llumblen’* l.iluiu v, (;iiiix.‘**iiti*t lli 

OXFOltV) M.VTIIUUMATION mi.\ RKSI'ONSIONS.— 

J*TirF \H A'rfON t'lf tb** niio^o by WII ott'iir l M . lll.CTOIt n iiuitll I'miiitrj Fun.h 
neat Oafrnd t^alialkctory ulhiuncLH. .-I'ur liTinr and uUior Inhutnatimi. tt<ldicya liev. A. \V., 
Gh. C'h., iJial'nra. 

;i fliarminir Count rv 

OFN’n.AMAN who in*i*il*i 


mu Mall Eaiit.S.W. 

July 23. n:::. 




jn 




A MAJIUIFI) laxrroil, reuiVnur ill 

Rwtury, wuiil.'l receive the son of ii N'oomjmaN 


.. and atHMiiiin-e vmanl-i (m* 
of liitempuhMn c. .VddriJKi*, m 


hiy nil I'vll littirl'i A l\fl* 

|■f»n 1 ldclI.x•,lJl V r, U. r, d*<i<' ' 


him hud i*ii ,il «i<*i 
*, <il< Mt \1 1'tietHl U. till* V 1*. 

a l)KLIC\TK or 

.tct.m. < 0 . 'IVrinx. il3*i. , 
. f»n I'n'eadilly, \V. 


A OIcKUOYM.VN wisb.'^ to laltu I'hnri-o 

DAOKW ^KD I'Fl'll. Ih jlilii \ tUii*-'i*. smit’. iYii.\ 

Addreu. A. B. /..cure nf I ltdcrick Mi.y h. s,»a. A<lvi rMnm; .* , 

OI.'U.VTK (M. \. Ovn.ril, uv.- 'r.'.o'.v l.i-Ll. Inic mu 

Aa*idUtit flrt^nc'il Miidi * in .i IVddu: Srlind i o| n Im inlihil inn .4i(h l*iiii-* m s. 
Thevan, wiahi r ut mict h* l!l*’.M) wdh Om* I.r 'Ihu I’l lML**' »'*r M.iliic,i1ntn n Mic I't.'.i r 
ScfuMila, 411 oiheiwi*-!. iTm* scfiieo. I'..iihhi 4 , T''Uit fclfthui/, and ii<mttiiy.~A«ldrr a. ltc\. 

II, A,i l’l«lt^^)llU•4*. Toriiiiuy, S*iiitlt Di miu. 

T AliHW Miirv Sti-iKil il<iiiee,'T\i:NTON. f,.v 

tlie Daiitfhteia -if tlcnth'incn,* Th»« Kdiicrt^ion l»» u Uniruitflily -mmii nne, u*id 

the aaaiaUiuv Id cvncitcnccd Mnx|.<i*. •! nnicuriud i«i fh« wtinh' 4if iIkch tuHriCliv* *4' lcniiiiii:r 

irhkharo iprncrally )ie#?lc*'tc4l iti ihc 4* luctiUdii Ilf I 'mIi, . 'I'fni ii'ai u.i.kdniie icdcd hv tin* 
^Ifve'or I'rcrvptura and the tlvliud I.<iciil I.-. iiiiinutiiiiii, uud by KKaiiaiiNli.Hi* c«trvl'ill\ 
CMdlietru In the «i*hiHil Ilivif. Four I'llniU rt'»« '■d fhi* s,.iihir oxhird 1.4 hmI K*aiiiiiuilhiii luid 
Twx# tM .rmiior, iii June ln*^t. And iit Ihu c ■|irl<!in!iii Eviiiiunatimi nf'llie t ollcin «i| I'l.i'onh.iM. 
Eltfllt Third t'liufx. 1* Iva ^eetiiid C'la'«« und Thii'e > tr^t ClHHa ('< rtldiittce, iiiciiidlnix »>nc4 lal mid 
Huniiur t>riii|%*atcii. and the Flint I’ri/C 1**- Kiik1:<iIi nubjctta. am* Ruln.il hv the 

fSipIla. Jiii-luatvo k*riiw ciu not exived .',<i Iiiuhch* iK-r ainiuiu. full pai-tlfxilaru a ill be 
Ihrwa^ed uii apidlvutimi to the 1.Aiii*IUitNtMr\i(. Tho bn. heal refereneva ifuni. 

E I)U0ATI().\.-CUK.KWJ;LJ. r.OiM no, UiwT'iVrk. (.’Innw^k 

— Mru. anil tbc Mia"*** KVANS rcf-Hvc n liniMvd iiumJwr of YOUN* } l.ADl F.S Tho 
courae of liibtruffiiin coiiihlnf* ri'llm il mid ciiivlid tmliMii;; eo (o educate the rrliicimiH, 
maral. and menfnl powera n« to make ih** l’ii|.ll4 hUdily nxciiil mnnU rs of rw'.riy. 

TheyoutlB |.ailica arc under tbc iii.llx nlual Hiiiicrviidon of tin* AliMica l.vaiie. uaxlitcil by 
emnpateiit and trii«taintliy Itcsidi-nt KnciHh nud Forclitn fiov«rniiaf». Rackward and 

dfcllcale I’lipUuacetbciinimiUaiiMaTi'of Mil F.\mi«. - * 

Eminent ViNitiiiii MmH- rx ntiiiul for iiiv'ii r •ii*i*oiiip1iHhTncnt«. AIuM wtllfrinoUiry rcfereniu'e 
toTaiVUtu of rtipllx. and nixn by kind p, riiduxiori M till' llmi. Mr. Jiixlicc l.imn, Ibilinnrid 
lloiiac, Avenuci Buml St Jobn'e Wnud. IachI-iii i to Dr. Jnbn Alfiid l.cmb.M F , Haliebnry i 
Bev. IT; Ixtralne, VIc.ir of bt. VaulV, Dn.va Vark YVeet; Henry Mmton Cattun, Eui|., 
a JSddettiiii Siiunro. TiOiidon. _ _ 

rPHTOttK tiru VAnANdliOM in 7 i lirM-i-luoi# IaTuKS’ f^OHIKlh 

J' at Kuiiainittuii, whero the bliilicd F.duciitinii.il ndvantneca arc ciijincd.enTnMiu.il with 
every cknneutii- Cninfort Cblbb.-n whiiAr Famiiii aru remdout Abro-d taken lohnreo of. 
F2tNliociiiiN.*>i forarnrili'il on ujipUuutlon to .M. V , I’.l? liony Acre. 

qPO VAUl'.XTS imd (H^UHirANS. A~"TV.U)Y (Widow of 

a ClcTirymon of ibe F.xtHbU.xhcd tlhinchi ii doirnai id' hcartne of a 1.1TTT.E lJt)V, 
tmder Tan year* of nue. In Teach bun. with bci oa-i» f'hibl, who i« Seven jeaia of a^e. 'I’ho 
Ladyli a native 4 .if France. 'Ibe houxc lii dvtui'hvil, and oik'iiu ou tu a cointnon— Addrexi, 
lTI'.i caf« of Mcnru. lliM'nkr. Ulcbninnd. S.W. ^ 

Tj7*l)U6.\TK>X . — \ liKXTIiK.'SLVN Avishoa to pliion hifi SOX, 

anfd Tbirtoen, at a iinod snUHil, nt Till lOirrctN. bavlrir the obi TTalbUiyH. TeriiM 

luohieive. no Uulnenfi, NotHlarin nmniier of FnpiU.ami iMr imes to he about the lante 

aS|i«? U.1I.. eau' ot Mr. ti. Sim-f. .U t'ornliHI. K C. 

QWKE itor.sE, luaiT sf.ot’nii. -'iv it.>v. i:. t4T.'.roiiN 

1*A1UIY Iiiicnilx tn MOVI* dum tf tin cnmiii!: M'diuiiiincr Ibiliditjix to < I'OK K 
IfOUSK, lO the I'arub of ST'tthK I’lb.e.x 'I be ll.nn-i HtiMulx ni il. iiwn (.ruund* nS luUily 
El^t Aeri'H. Tlii-re 14 a tnml l:li\ r'i'Iiu-I, < ncUct Field, and e\i rj u.ioimCj pt ii <^(liiHd. 
Boys fVi'tn Nine to 1 lunfcen Noiix <d Ai’" W*.!l be pi, { 1 . 11111 , im bvrmnf.ire, Inr l.idran.c at hU 
thel'nbiie Snhnola, IW well «» with Sf. 1 ini JC* h reiu’t t,i the t'oini'ctitne I.Mutuitiulit.ii. fn* 
Sch^avebliw. i'ln furtbi.r i,ai liculrtrii addie<t«. till Vut'iint l.'i, to T'tdnr llim<ic,tl(itilbam Down, 
Briutol I after Ihutdute UiMoUc I'.iuc"! nv ‘r Mouk'i. 

•WlNTl'.U .‘^E.VSON in \I,(}T)-;US. -.\n 1*11 Y- 

tV 8UU\N. evporiciuvd m iko elnnitc, liaxMi.x taken n I.h'.'c Villa, with c\»eiM’ve 
aMlUndailn Ibo-lovelyeiivirona ot ilirb-rr, is Jirii'arcd l.^ eis-ven I. w I. MUF'* m,d tlFSTI.l'.. 
mHN to mule durtna il*e tortbeotnnm v. l.N'IKIt. I.xcry Ixukihie hoinv eomtbo, with 
SuttlUh Hcrennlu. Unvxct Pt'-n'd m tciemv j ;,*\«n n.id Tciinircd,- Xddreia. M »l. C F., 
ThSparanmiitiu HC MoryV, T'odbnrii. IbM-' U. 

A " PHyfttCJAX, with ti Suiyictd Oualificntioii, a Musi tMlur.ilFd 

at a l*uWiO S<UuH>l, »« deniToui ol un Apinlutiiic'.it m TK A V Kl.I/INO COMl*\Mt>N. 

A««t Trrwlly-ttltiO.-Addn.'Ha, M. l>.. lAindmi rnxi;iuti.*ii, rincbu-. j i iieuv. 

»;L*nllomuuly VOUTIL of 


AlHIA BANK, lamilxhL - Kstiiblishixl 

( M'TTAL, /l.iXKMuii 
ItKvnorniK .NKTIOl.VS l.\NE, r.OMll.AHD STRTK'l', I.OSF>OX. 
Buav('iIL..' 4 ill Eitliiliu>t;h, (VleidU, Tlnnibny. MAilinr, kiirraebcc, Acra, Lahore, Shiuishul, 
* Hoiiu Koiii!. 

f'lirreiil AiH*i**inlii are kciit nt Ibe lloiul Otb<»^ on tlin Tcrtna eiiBtiiniiiry with Lt'ndon HaMkotir, 
ttiol Jnicn hi allowid when Ibe Credit llulai|c<i ilocu nut ib)l M'lnw £Ulll, 
iKpuaiU ici-i Hc*l h>r ii.s.cd {terluilH on the folInwinK terin*. vi^, ; 

At > iH‘r I'eiit. twr null.. Hiibieet t<i 12 rnnntbs’ Notiro nf Witbdrawftl. 

J or ‘•buiii r pcrliiili De|M>Hiu will lio rereiveil on term* to la* uirTeol upon. 

Itilla ifcnicrl at tbc cinreut CXI baiiitc of (he ilay 011 aiij of' ihc llrunrhc* of the ISank. free nf 
t xtin I biirirc s nud A'.ipioVi d ItilN imreliiiHed tir field Iwr l•l.lb'^•ll(.n. . , , . 

SiUi<« nnd l*i.ri!iM<i*a e,l..'i.l'-d iti UritiHb and Fi»ri*i„'ii Si'tiui'itien, in Etui India Stork aua 
lai'ii*i«, nud Hu sale • iHl.idv ot tiie minie iinilcrliilieii. 

luteicit I'lwwii. uud Ariu> , Xnvj . uud Civil Fay and IViuiinmi n-abred. 

Fm'i-v tiitier deoi I )| iiiiii ol Uaukluie UimlntM uiul f.louey Aueno. Ilriliib and ludiui). 

trim 1 .id THOMSON, ( fiiin'/ua/i. 

N I.II-'K I NSI'U.V N< 1 K OOMI'ANY. 
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II. F.i.i-|. 

Sii .lulu, I. dibi ik. Ibii I.. Sl.i*., F.B.S, 
•liiiiii S'l ttikir 4 1\ I. i , Lhip 
lb lOiiUiiii >h;ix, , r*«'i. 

Du'lii y l!i,''«;it Siiusli. l'a*!. 
Mniiiui'liilie W > X ill, Ei<i. 


Hoiirv U. Biixo*!. 

XhillXIU*' K. ClHll 4*. l*>t|. 

John CiMMU* Ihixjii, F.m|, 
lleiirx 1 iir.|tiri.i' . 
iM.uib**i l.iouiiiii 1 ifouiDiiirt, K-il. 

KiikMi’u. D M..dicM.n. F.p| . M F. 

Till ' 1 4mipiiii> wlh rs t OMI'I.II ril srrTTJlTTV'. 

MoiUimt* lUitcM of rr4*oiiiiui, aii'i C iirinputimi Id l4.iir>mr)ia nr hikhtjr per ceuCof Ibli 
T'mlii «. 

J..OU IJalen xxiMmiil rAiliMi'ttlioii in rrofitii. ... 

l.U.\Ns III txuiiu'xioii xvitli l.ibi AKiiiraiice, on npprnycii SrciirHyg In sumR of not leva 
tli'di I vm. 

AN N U A L THEM 1 1; M xci|iilml for tliu .^Miiruni-i' nf f bm, for the Yi’hnie Term Ot Llfb : 
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AB4*. 

1 WIDiout 1 

1 JViMits. 

AVIlli ,1 

PmlilN. j 

A*«. 

1 A\ ilhiiut 1 

j Prui.i,. 1 

hV 

J XI n » 1 

il n 0 ' 

Id 

i £1 IM H» ! 

•-'ll 

1 M Id 

l III a 1 
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"tfAOAXOY fbr n mcU 

▼ ulnuf^t^— a larra HOUSK ivf IllJStNK?«S in Llio Cily.-Addn w, by letter only. 


dllt*HllMl 

A ORKMAX OATTAIN, avIm imi-^ rdinmaudrd Siwlnip- Shi])a 

has lnk*lv ndui ni d ftom if»i>rn **«y or »hri« ytiar* b» direct ofa 

MS ..r CAT FAIN, in a 

fjSSr riiimtlantfo C<»loAy.'-Ap^ P^Ukiibui, to vV. ti.. Air. A. ilaia*, K<a|tit.os 


fjSthy'Tni’ntaUantto CtiloAF. 

indtkt 17 , Hain bunth . , 

/iLRAlHIATliS of Oxoi), (RvijiI)., or Ixomi., and MMMBEIW of 
Vj lU liberal yw>fS8BU^NS, TvRtdUxy in Ltmifcn xy In wyfy* of 
Wales may obtain CASH A^ 

MQoout need be cuvneOr 


I'ANCliSvi thfi Oxunmnil Derkt llaiik,tMid. Rahaaklug 


ItUlU'f^tT Tl’CKRK. .S’m irhn .7 nn#/ jlrtvart/. 

KXCH AN fin' ASS V U A N ( IE C( J UPOUATIOX. 

tlkitablUIu.4l by JtO) ul Charier, V. I7!!i), I 

I'tiP. SF.A, ’THE, I.IFH. AND ANNUITIE.-^. 

CUIKP Oyyjni-.HDVAl. FXrHANUI*:, I.DNDDN. Un.\^i-ii-20 FALL MALL. 

The accninulatvd Funila cxra»4l J 3 .««iia) 00 , 

JAMES STEWAUT IIODOSON, Ebii., f/oivriior. 

CHAHT.F.S JOHN M ANNINU, F.•q..^•M6-f?■.c«^«or. 

FRANCIS ALEXANDER 1IA.MILTON, (itn‘*mor* 

Itu n tot «. 

Roliort Uan-luy K«4|. ■ 

John (iui tail Ciiilby.Eaq. 

• Maili I'lirrict loM*. >.xi|. ^ i 

Kilxviiiil.luiiu'^ D.ui‘>'ll, biq, 

M illiniii Di\ Ills, 111. Kan. 
l.auxiUd WilLiaiii IK'Ut.ERq. 

AUxniider Driiee.K*<). 

Fmik. Joxepli EcMniiuin, Kih). 

Cbiirlca llerniiiiiii tiuMohen. Kn. 

Chai U’h sej inour C,»ecft*U. Esxl* 

KolK'rt AiiuuU'ua Denlh. Eaii. 

Wiimot llolluiid. Emj. 

Ptnie A'iNLiMA*K’.ra<mUtxeralterin(t. 

J,»(e Awnranm witli *a wilboutpartieliiatiun In PnxflD. 

Dixiaion'i ol I'lohl every Five Yviiri. 

A UlHial cartl ipntiotxtn I'mflta. with the gnaruntce of a lorj!*! In vcftcA Gafittal Stock. and 
• iuhIim lt»iyul diii'‘tcv, lVo]ii ih*; I'lirttieryliip. 

TliendvantuiTiKit modern |•rlle.tile, with the Meiitlly >»i .111 Othiv wliooe resource* hare been 
teattd l<y tbt 4’V|N'rii'ii<*e ot inure lliiui aCviitiiry and 11 Unit. 

A Fro^nfcius, Table xd’ ll,>iius,and UaJuui»J SUncl will be larwartled on appUcotton. 

_ UDEEJiT P. ST£KI.£,.%!er.'fnrv. 

TMPEIUAI. EIRE INSITRAXHE tiOMPANY. 

•Jl Estahiished (‘•iin 

I OLD 11U4>AD STRUET. E.*'.. and HI nrul 17 PALL MALL, S.W. 
CAPITAL, £lJMn.OOO. PAI1> UP AND I.WKSTKl). x;iH». 0 W». 

__ ^ J.AMLS UOLLAND. iSiiiiitPtafeniirNf. 

LuMBAiinsr 

lusurMOiw aftx eted iti all pm L uf the Worldi 


ETertun Uubhmd.Esq. 

W il'iHin uiinx, leo, Ev<i. 

Ni'> ilc Lubbock. Ks(|. _ 

<ii‘i,r{p- 1 oibea MalxxrlmsoTii Eiq. 
Jiiuiixi .MwiMcrtzhttiKn. Eau. 
WilkiHm llnta'rt MiilM>ri>, Eiq. 

1 .ord Jo*wi:line Wiij. Phrey. 
tMiarlvs Kubuimti,, Eoi]. 
SainutilJien Seliiialtr.ENQ. 
KrtnCarnnuiun Smith, £b41. 
ih*tax!n.i Wi.jruin, Esi|. 

CbarU a UnrLiie \ouue.E*'l< 


IX ! I R E O F F 1 C E, 

REFT AND CIIAIIFND CROSf., T jHNDhv 

J‘rnm|)tai'.dLjlieral I-oksSetUeirieiits. 


iJEx). W. LOVKLL 
.UMI.N J.TlHCKmVIKT.D f ' 


L O?aS of IjII'E or LIMB, with tho cotii>itiqilent I.iOSS of 
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TITK BRKAKlKa-lU\ 

T he Ministry, allcr through a Session '^vcari- 

Honio.aud abortive in the liighoht dogreo, foaud that 
they ouuld hot ovcu bring it to an end ivitliont diffiently; 
and tlio pronigation of Pai'llatnont has boon iTiiiucdiately 
followed bv a surnrising reeonstniction of the Cabitiet. 


Mr. Cjiildi5RS*8 case tho retirement ift regarded as only 
temporary, and tho urgency of tho private reafionK 
which have diotaiod this step will not pwoat him 
from discharging the duties of the Duchy of Loncaater 
until Mr. Bright, who is at his oavh oonvenienco to Rucceed 
to tho office, feels himself strong enough ,, to. resume 

. I* rir f-vprk vAftcitkAtila ' 


follow«a Ly a snrpriBmg rew.astiiiction of lUo Uamfloc. | b'iTrdon of Mi^Bterial K^poM^ Of two varoterieB 

The v»Hb aiKl lomiiestuous ocean which diviJcH 1 ortwnonth j Cabinet only 0110 is fw tho preBOnt to be flJloct up 

fww llyUo can only, it appears, j Bboce k to be mode » and will succoMLon 


— .7 'r:'n ' , o 1 ' .1,1 I JUr. UBOCE ib to ue moue a peer, and will succoW^rd 

wjtii mach delay and danger, i ho Qrjihjx .s bi«)ch could | ^ President of tho CWil. Mr. LoWB will bo 

notbe^tupintime, ondan imiMlieut ^ to tho Homo Office j and Mr. GunWiSB will 

mg to bt- released ha d to wait until the avduon.s jmiriny ■ himself the labours of the ChaneeBtor of tEo 


a.,* - w - ... — 

frujii Oshonio to We-st mi lister could bo accomplisliod, 
and had thus the opportunity of an ejifoitjod leisai'e 
to reflect onco more on tho niirodefi of good manage- 

L *. t. 3 __ y«r 4 -ViiwtrMi AIVs llllllv 


lIJ.S|iLlDLV3A*VV4 W uiiv **—*.*« V,, M i* • 

take upon himaolf the labours of the ChaweUdp of thd 
Exchequer, in addition to those which devolve on him, M 
First Loi^ of tho Trcasuiy and head of the QovUen- 

.J T._ 3 1 .. 1 nKnTit«U 4 >,ltA 


to reflect once more 0.1 tuo mi^ea 01 goon manage- j --- - onler to lights hie laboaw, the («pdrt- 
mont winch, under tho present order of things, ore daily 1 . MlJimy another Lord to the 


VA.UIUll<B.'U. .io-w stawM , 

Farliamont learnt that everything in going on smoothly 
abwiml, that tho Duke of Edinburgh is to ha happily nmT- 
tioA , and that tho Queen c.oiifidontly cxix^cts that wo sludl 
thank God alike in our words and in our hearts Ibr the 
Budget, tho ,1 udicature Act, the Education and Endowed 
Schools Amendment Actsj, those great measures tho 
iitwhvuy and Merchant Shipijing Acta, aud the continuoil 
prosperity of tlio country. Just as Mr. Buuce said tliat the 
use of the .Ilouso of Lords is to give tho Commons au 
opportunity of showing thcirsublimo patioiico, so tho use of 
tj&o QyfiBN’fi Speech is to give us all an opportunity of 
showing our thankfulness for small narreios. But tho 
.JflBnistiylhlul no choice. It hod to toll tho story of wliat 
it'.liad done, aud, os it hod done m»xt to nothing, it Lad no 
to tell. lu February it siai'tcd with a grand pro- 
g^wme, and in August it hlis to confess that but a voiy 
slight p^ion of this programme has boon carried out. It 
Wffii ucoossarv^ pass over in silence the sad history of tho 
meaaure-whictf^in the. Queen's Spoodh at tho opening of 
was des(!lnl)dctwith unhappy irony an tmo for, 
^‘-'settling tlfo question of XJnivrr^ily Education in Ireland.'’ 
The dliys of'^eat n^ieasurcs and gmifc things nro gone by, 
pod the pooi'ost Qi;ekn\s SiKHJch was good onough to 
abh<»Utice the simple fact that au end had conic to tbp 
' BiisTbn, and with it an' ond to the loiig-pi’otractod process 
pf maWng Ml*. Gladstone ill, the Cabinet ridiculous, and 
Parliament weary of its life. 

..Thtf inoro important anuouncpments of tho Clovc^micnt 
were resorved until Parbamont had dispersed, and they 
wore fuftlier dekiyed by a rocurreuce of the difficultied 
which attend the tremendous pa.s 8 ago of the Solent. It wiu) 
stated on Wednesday that Mr. Baxter, Bmarting from tho 
neglect with which hodiad been treated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, had resigned his office at the Ti'casury, 
and it had already leaked out that this was only the foi’e- 
nuiner of more serious change^. Yesterday morning it 
vwis formally, made known to Uie drorld that the Cabinet, 
which lyi * been* reconstructed onco or twice already 
since it was first formed, was again to 1)0 picked 
to |necos, and huilt up again. There is a familiar say- 
ing as to tho inc^nvottiotice of swapping horses in the 
xmddle. of a ^ream^ and the eve of a generel cloction 
^ :wenld; seem .^o bo soarcely the most opportune moment 
Qonld bo bbosdn for a general ohango of places in 
JiKhktkvfM ' Two (MUnet Ministers— lord Em)N and 
[k •! quit oifioe dtogethor on personal and 

ri^^lpronAds. ‘^Terynra^t private affairs’' have, it 


lit&tiinhted, indpoed Lord to indulge himself with 
whieh he ^ to some time desired; and Mr.’ 
will eb^ .to to satne roatoi retire ‘‘ to p 

, « yMe” psm » wouS in 


meub UA tuiuAAig a»uujiw 4 w — TreosuTy, ihtewnedtate 
between the First Ijord and the Junior Lords, 
tried, but without success, when tbo^Govgruipowt 
into office, is to ho repeated. Lbrd F. 

OtADSTONE’s private socTetary, 'will be tho TiOXi'aM^ 
Mr. Dodson, who is to lie the Financial Secrel 3 ai*y, tvill;- add 
considerably to U^e strengtli of tho department. WbeGier 
Mr. Arthur Pbkl has llio necessary qualities for, the: Par- 
liamentary Socrctaiyship remains to bo seen ; but must 
be remembered that the success of the holder of this office 
dopenils not merely on himself, but on his relatioi^ 
with tho head of tho Government, and on tho ffiaimor in 
which the latter thinks it necessary to ti*cat the ^^ruso 
of Commons. It is supposed that the niodificatiouu m 
tJio Government wliicb are in contemplation hi\ye not 
yet been exhausted. Those who are acquainted jvith toe 
Htato of tho legal world aud tho history of the JaUica- 
turo Bill will leiiru with i-egnit that the MaetemJ^ip of 
the llolls has bcou ofTered to tho Attorney- GUNURAU. 
One of tho great difficulties that thixuton to spbfl tho 
working of tho Judicaturo Bill is tho iiumoriSoaL wret 
ncfis .of tlio Equity Judges, JThis 'was allowed w fto , 
Govcs’umeiit, and the ATfORNET-OENEBATi was one 'dc the 
foremost to roco'gniKO it, and to promise to dq^whst he 
oouhi to repair tho mischief; and now directly^ ParUa- 
mont is up, tho chief Equity Judgeship is offered to a 
man of wliom it is no disparagement to say that he 
knows nothing of .Equity whtvtover. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to coniecture tJio grounds 
ou which it has been tbouglit worth while to make, theso 
cliauges in the composition of tho Ministry . It cannot, 
indeed, bo said that tho retirement of Lord Ilii*ON, Mr. 
Childers, or Mr. Baxter, is a loss of strengtli to the ^ 
Government, or that they cannot wisily be replaced. L^l 
litroN btia never seemed to recover frem the exhaustion 
of his youthful Radicalism, and Mr. Ciiildkrb has not 
fulfilled tho promise of hia first years in office. It 
oiKN) the fashion, to affect to regret that the commercial 
intelligonco of the country could not bjEi brought to bear’ 
upon tho administration of public affiiirs, but the ex- 
periment 'svliich has boon made in Mr. BAXTSR’iJ easo 
has not been encouraging. The anuouncoment that Mr. 
Bright is on such terms with the Qovonunont 
he is ready to return to office as soon hip heidth 
will permit may perhaps be expwted jlS? 

the broach between the Ministry and thi# Iwia^ronnls^ 
although Mr. Bright possibly forgot, when he denotooed 
the Education Act as the worst meastire 
duced by a Kboral Cabinet, that he bad Jumself tal^n 
in its pr^aretion. With this excep«on. the Cabinet 
remains aa it ww, altJipj|> “S! 

shuffled. The men are tfir lipnuv and it is only to 
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ceilingti of the rf)om« in wIiicL sit nncl not their 

jniiJfJs which ere changed. The snWitiition of King SroBf 
f(»r King liO‘t at the Homo i«, to sjiy the a 

questionable expenroeTit. The Homo Office touches at 
aiffiment ]ir>ints of ociiitiu:^ aiJl clussen in tho country, and 
there is no doparttuent in which personal taet and delicate 
hnmdiing are more iudispensable. The most snccessfltl 
Homo Sccrclorics of (>bi* ihiy were Lord Palmekston 
and Sir G. 0. Lewij^, and it must occur to ©veiy 
ono how few of iJio qualities for which tliey were 
ivuiarkiiliio uro to bo found in Atr. JiC'WG. It is 

still more doubtful w'hethcr Mr, Cir.Ai>’=JTrj\H will be 
ahit' to endnro the double buidcri which lie proposes 
to take upon himself, ft may perhaps ho thought that the 
spell of poetical Budgets vnW onoo more revive ilio huno of 
the Minister and the reputation of his Gin’cvuinent ; hut it 
must not be forglfitfccn that the materittb!i out of which Mr. 
Oi!*Ai>fiTaTTf: coin|:K>«M.l his hnaucuil I'omanctjs hav'e to u great 
cstefit been eahanstod. Without disparagement of an 
oarneat and laborfoua stiiiesmau, it uwy lie mnai-kcd, ns a 
mxnple htslorit'al ftict, that both in hi.s Biulgets and his Irish 
le^ktion iie reaped the fruits of previous agitation and 
duieuceion. .On tli© nrholo, the reeotistrnc^tion of tlio Cabinet, 
wnuld Bcem to ijuHcato rather the nneasiuess and dis- 
appointment of tlie mon who compose it than luiy real 
hopefulness as to the future. The assotiiatious of alinnst 
every office are at pnwmt so disagroenblo that the lioklcrs 
are glad of anything for a change. 


ahall reckoned a twireo ofdomfort iind tWave 

o&tinate ponwful, and fihd thomqiciTcs .able to, djo very 
uiueh to diiBure not 1^ dx^rived of the coau 

foH for wldch they are looking.. ^ Then there is the gxmeleal 
lassitude and iiidinereiice as to poUflCs vi^hlias succeeded a 
time of oxcitement, and IJlioraiB whonltsthe axcitexaeni^ 
most are the readiest victims of tho consequent wiearinesf J 
But tho main cause of tho discredit of the BupportcL*s 
Govomnicnt is the silent conviction among vast numbed 
of t}iu.so who are ihooretically Iricudly to the Govoriimont 
that the sooner tlio Govern meat goes out of oillco tJic bettor 
fi)r its own sake. What po».siblo good can there bo 
in prolonging the cvistoiice of tho Ql.ADST02<is Ministry? 
It goes on from blundir to blander, and its internal 
tlissensiuns tliroatcu ut evi-iy inomont to break it up. 
No amount of patching or reconstruction can possibly 
saves a (Jjsverrjmemt which Inis fallen into stwsh a plight. 
Tilts doahlo i*u fictions which Die htsad of the Government 
has hf'roit ally niulcrtakcii, tlio supervision of the xnttgis*. 
tracy by Mr. Low i:, and other cliangea which have boon 
announced, niakq np a complex exiieriment, the result 
of which will be watched by bystauders of all shades of 
opinion svifh lively curiosity, and liy Liberals with a rather 
[lain fill Solicitude. 


TllAN^s.\Tl.\XTI(3 1LVII.WAY 8CANDAIj5. 


llte truth i.s th.nt tho (lovemment is weak bccaii.-^c the 
Liberal pirty is deraoralizwl ; and tho Lihornl party in do- 
inornli 2 e<} Injcausc it has no confulc-ncc hi its loaders, no 
belief in their wisdom or good fortutu', no rcjal wish that 
they should bo in office. In such a state of thiug.s men who 
have no other wish than that a ^finistmalisli shouhl not 
be returned look on with complacent iudlUcreuce if a 
Conservative stningc.r or an nmbition.s fellow-townsman 
likes to court the barren liononr of helonghig for a. few 
months to a Purllamcnt >vliii*li may any da) be dl.'<-idvcd, 
and vrhicli iu its utter cxlmnstiou has lost^hc rc’sjH.'ct of the 
country. The Session dkl iwit elos(? Udbre t'n* new Tncmlu v 
for (Treenwicli txiok his scat, and Mr. Or sn^insi: hn<l the 
mortificutinu of seeing his colleagne st'iiteil on ihe b/uche.; 
of the Opposition. At Dundee tin? contest w.is confined to 
Liberals, for a Scotch borough can scarc ely bo sntlicieutly 
divided to give CoTiservative.s a chance. Mr. Fii/JAUH.s 
StEPHRy had so much the mlvunt.ago of iil.s riraN in 
many important ro.'^pccts that .succf*.s.s might l>o fairly 
presttm(*d to bo in his reaeli. ('Jrc*ut, ho uever, as ncro 
Mr. SrKi'JrKN’.s merits, he Juid one orcrwliclming and 
fearful (femerit. He came as tho Ministerialist candidate. 
Thia was enongh to ensure his rejection, a ml a gentlemau 
of the most t'xclusivoly local iTpiitation polled five 
times ns many votes a.'i ho did, while one uf tbo.se 
nspiring poTiticiuua who tiffor themsdvv.s to the newly 
eularg(.^d ccnistitueucica as tho special friemds of iho work- 
ing-mau polled tlio iTS|K*c:tablo nurniier of four thousand 
votes. The parallel betwet'ii Gn'enwieli and Dnndec wa.s 
equally close and in.'^tnielive. At (Irecunvicli also there 
■was a Ministerial candidate, a vrvj good eaiididiite as tiniea 
go, a former r<'])reseiitalive of the l)oruugh,and well known 
in the party struggles of the eoTinty. Hut the. d»';uUy 
taint of his being an uvoAved supporter of tho present 
Govfimment'Vas irpm him, and ho could Tu>t get the 
RUppOrt of a sixth part of the number of Libends Avbo had 
vutod for Mr. Gi.Ansroxi!: five yem-s ngo. At Greenwich, 
too, til© only Liberal who nnulo anything like a 
light Wna oiio of tho special friends of the working 
ckssos, who had taken the c.vtni })recaution of Aviiming 
tho Irish vote by offering to support Homo Kale. Tho 
apkihy which tho Ballot has a tendency to produce rniglit 
hiiT© l)eon 8uppoi4t!il to be in jmrfc the cause of the Lllxaul 
faituve at Gwmwich, bad nob the very large total of the 
electors who went to the poll at JKiude© cast a tlouht on 
tbui explanation. 

Tho cttuses of this alienation of tho con.stitucucies from 
the Ministry aro not difficult to discoA'or. Iu the first plueo, 
the Government has managed to aronso tho enmity of two 
powerful seetjous of voteiy, the Licensed Victuanors and 
the STonconfonnists. In a groat degree this is their mis- 
foriune rather than their ffiult, and tlui w^rotigs of the sellers 
of boor and the opc^nents of the Education Act aifO such as 
to command v'ory little sympathy. But this does not affect 
the result. PulmcauB and l>iBBcnter.s have somehow token 
tt into their heothT that the defeat of a Ministerial oandidate 


ri'DlM piogi i .ss of currn]»tion on the American coiitment 
JL jijis LLrifovtuM.itcly extouded to Canada, whei’e some 
nie.mbors of tlw' pi'esi.‘ut (iovcrTiuiciil. arc gravvly cumpro- 
niiscd l)y t licnr di-.i lings with rotV^etice to the Par:itic iiuib 
way. It not at present pro veil tlait eitiicr AliiiLstera or 
mornbers of l^irlianient have* piT^oually received bribes for 
their servitM's ; but there appeius to be no doubt that a sum 
of 70,000/. wa;^ .spent by I’ailway speculators at the lawt 
election iu Niipp^uh of Kroncli candidates who were to 
return the f.ivour by supporting tho Government. Tho 
Minist'vs on their pai*l wove pleiiged to grant a concession 
of tlio Pat-ilie. Itailwny to the capitalist.^ who found tho 
irumoy. The negotiations were conducted on behalf of the 
.ipplica-iils for tlw* concession by Sir li[:oic Allan, who 
publicly nrknowledges Jiis shur^ iu the tninsaction. Sir 
Joii.-j iM \( i>o\ALL>, Sir EiMsejH IIin'Cks, and tlie lute Sir 
Gkoicck (\\rn ii'VK., n)v aecusod of receiving pay 111 cuts, ap- 
parently Ibi* c lei tioii purpoKi H. The Camidiiin ^ij-loiiso of 
Commons appointeil a Committee to investigato the trana- 
a(*ti<iii, and pas!«:od aji Act to cyablo the Committeo to 
remve (‘vitlcnci; on oath. Unluckily tfao Act was dSa- 
allowod at home, aa exceeding th<^ p»>vrer.s of thi^ C’olonlal 
L(*gislature, and consfipieiitly the. CommUitee is uuahl© 
to prosecule the inquiry. Sir John A1.vct1o.hali> and hia 
colle*signcs liavi* attomptctl bo Ti'mt*ily the iiiiscarrtag© by 
issningii Commission to the same person.s who hail formed 
tho Select Committee; but the Oppo.sitroii irfemlKTS have 
refused to itceivc instructions from a Govcriuncnt TV'hich 
is, us they allege, itself on its dcfi'iice. Ibis porliapa thought 
thiif an unproved charge will be more damaging to tho 
paiiy in jiower than an inquiry which might pvrltfips have 
resulted in an acf pi i tab It i.s greatly to be regn^Ued tlsit 
the principal politicians in tlie; Douiiiiion shoukl be sub- 
jected to an viox*iii-ation which affects the honour of the 
Legislature and ilu^ community. Tlie ©.xposuro waa caused 
by Sir Ilron Allan’s demand on his asanciatos for repay, 
incnt of tlic sums which he pro1es.scd to have h^peut tor 
the benefit of the Compmy. Some of his partners were 
AiUfTiean cilizen.s who, though they may have been iieHber 
sur|u-irted nor shoekod by the character of bis operatioiM», 
uaturully desired some ftssurauce that they would receive 
considcratiun bir their outlay. The stock allotted td the 
Auicricans was held iu tho namo of Sir Hugh Au^N, 
in consoqueneo of a provision in tli© Act of Jneer. 
poratvon which rcndcivd foroigtiers incapable of holing 
Blrarcs. The ivatridion was iutendwl to jirevent a neigh- 
buuring Amerjinu Conipany from acquiring the contixH^ 
the uudertaking; but any pN Mhition of the kind is im- 
politic and u.s<d^s. Corrupt baigains are fainiliar to the/ 
Congress of tho (Juited States; nor Is there any pvoof that 
Canadian incmbt^rs of Pi^rlmnu'ut liave received 
tor servioe.s to ])riyato speculators ; but it had beeija thpig^ 
that political leaders fid Cann<la were incapable of coxmiviag 
at pccnniaiy corruption. Thcro is oome reason to fsar 
the discovery of the irregularities vHbrtch have been jpmepe- 
trated or attempted may discourage the oonetroot^ cl 
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him nt ihv la>ti lUonKuifc fo flo fitujietliing that should 
haro tijy ciFcct of tlio Urloaui^fs at a dia- 

fiiri(i\ Or !io may luivo Imm'Ti honourably anxious tliat 
Jiis cousin ahould JJi»i coino to him undcv any iniscoiircption 
as to his opinions. At all ovcnts, tho saiTM* course has boon 
pursued on this occ'asiiui* thonj^li not with the same rosalts. 
On tho 24th of .luly M. lUi: CA/.FAt>VE de I’kaimne proposed 
tiuit tho National Assembly should Ik? ropreS(‘ntod by a de- 
Ifipitioii at tlm iayinjE:^ of the lirst stiino of tho new cliurcli 
on Moutinartvc. The motion oblaino<l mi HU])])(>Tt except 
from tho Extreme flight ; but tlio Count of Ir-.s 

tliought proj»c*r to iissocinto hiinsolf with its ill siu-cess. Ho 
has writion to M. imi C\/.ksovj: i»i-: Pk.muni: eongrntuhiting 
him in ilio warmest language on having sustained a glorinu.s 
defeat in a glorious cause. 1'his loiter was puhlisheil just 
when the Count of Pmus was on tlie point f f leaving Paris 
for Vienna, and it was at first thought t hat it wi>uhl have 
bad the Hamo detojTing inlbiene(M)u his Tnovornonts that 1 hi' 
publieatiou of tho letter to the llisbop of ()i.'.i,i:a\s had on a 
former occasion. The new ehurelion Mnidinartreis regarded 
by pious Ultrainontanes as ii syinbolieid aet of rejiaiation 
for nil thev wins which France lias comrnitteil ngainsl. ilio 
(.'hiirch and the Pon: ; and If the A^sernhly had been for- 
mnlly repn'sonted at the laying of the foumtiitimi stone, it 
■Would have bei>n aceepted as an indiealinn that the niaj e-ii) 
of tfu) 3.|tli of May \va';;»s r. •actionary in re!:i^i«*!i Is in 
politics. Neither the lll'dil Centre nor the Modnale llijlit 
were prepared to go this leagtli, but tlio loiter id' llii' Coinil 
of CllA.MH<jKT> comes to pcofe that, in tlms S'parating iln'in- 
selvcs from the I 'hrainonta.iie cause, t bey are sipar:iting 
theirisolvos, at all ('vents in opinion, fiMin the repiei<-Mitaii\e 
of Monarchy in France, '('his lime, however, the Count of 
IVlilS has not lieeii warm-d oil*. Tho Orh-rinijiis Tnu.st. be 
supposed to Imvo learned that Iho ('onnt of (hi v'li’.uKn mu.sL 
l:)o taken without conditions oi' not taken tit all. 

The real iuiportuneo oflhl.s interview cannot bo measured 
until wo SCO its etVect. on I be ruajovity of lls' Aj-semblv. 
.Ita first olfect will jirobably be to abeH !i tbe iis(' of 
tho words Orloanist and lucgitiinist, ain.l ^.i unite botli 
pirtics under the coiumon idle of Itoyalisis. Thil this 
cliango, supposing it to stand by iisolf, will be only a ebane’c 
of names. There will Ik 5 no uioro (h-lcf.iuist.i in tbe scn.su 
of a party supporting tho claims of the younger braiicli t»f 
tho BuUftr.ONS to the (h’onn, and no more LegiLirnists in thi' 
Hoiiso of a party advocating tho indcficasibh' title of the 
elder branch. But tbo principles which iindi rlic this 
distinction will sni'vive, though tho distinct ioji it.self may Ikj 
eflaood. OrlcuTiists and Lcgitiinist.s will continuo to be at 
isauo as to tho terms on which a rostonit ion is to he 
cflbctCHl. Tbo Count uf T*Ain.s lias his theory of Monarchy, 
mid tbo Count of ClJAi\n;.(u<i) baa Ids, and tbo two arc far 
iiiuro opposed to each other than tbo Count of Pmjts’s 
theory is to the tlunny of a Kepubli<'. If the (?ount of 
ClJAM no KO comes to tho throne, ho will come as the Icgiti- 
inaie King, deriving his title neither froui the \olo of the 
Assembly uor from popular veA’ogidtion. Ho will coji- 
Hcut to no stipulation, ho will rciogidzo no right ou 
tho parti of tbo deputies to limit, his authority in 
any w*ay. How is tho Count of Pmus, who l>clicvcs 
Monaivhy tube only legitimate? vn bon tbo monarch ivigns 
by tho froo consunt of his snbject.s, and constajnciitly 
iidinitB that subjects liavo tho right to imp>se conditions 
oven on their King, to co-o[ici’ato in bringing about 
a restoration on tb(‘so terms):' He may wiilidmw, as 
bo has done long ngo, his poracmal pretensions to tlui 
Crown ; lio "may bo willing to succcH?d his cousin instead ut 
displacing him ; bo may doclarc that, if the French nation 
\vislu»s fm* a King, it must look for one in tbe tirst instance 
to tho Count of CiTAMUOkn. But how is ho to iu'cc]?t, 
citbor for liimHclf or for his futuro subjects, a Monoi’chy 
which, whatever it may be in action, will in theory bo ilie 
Monarchy of which tlm reality was dosu'oj’ed in 1789, and 
tho restored shadow in 1 87,0 ? Tho Count of Parts ouiinot 
foi^et that ho is the heir of boms PhiTiIpfe as wcvU 
tis tho heir of tho Count of Chamuord ; and if tbo 
latter Baccesaion gives him an uncliullenged title to 
tbe throne, tho former makes him tbo natural guardian 
of tho principles embodied in tlio Mojiarchy of Jidy. 
Tho conflict between tlu? political princi])lc.s rcja-cscntetl by 
tho two branches of the Uo}*al Hoti.so i.s not ut an cikI 
because tbo dynastic, conflict is at an rmd; ami tho problem 
which tho Royalists will now have to solve is how a 
restoration can bo cflbcted without one or other of the 
contending principles going to tho wall. It is far from 
certoili, therefore; that tho internal fouds of tho majority 


W'ilJ b{» any tbe loss bitter l)ecaiise, for the diviitkm . iuta 
Orlcfinists anil there has been BubstHnted a 

division into Constitutional Royab'st® and Absolute 
Hciyidisis. Whether one causo of disBAuaion has or has not 
been removed, th(TO can bo no doubt that atioiber cause of 
diHSonsion lias been introduced. Tho external roooTmiliation 
of Orica nista and Lcgilimiats is an open defiance launched^' 
against tho Boiuiprirlists, and the Bonapart-ksts have bOenr 
lTn]>ortaTit an element in tbo coalition which has p1ac?ed 
Marshal MncMaifon atthoheml of aflhirs that their sooossion 
limy have more serious consoijneuccs than tho loaders of ilitv 
P:i rlia mcnlury ma jority may bo inclined to admit. Botwt?oii 
no\\ and tbo meeting of tho Atiseinbly in November ihero 
is time for muny uufuroricen changes in tho present coxubi- 
natiuiis of j)arfcie.i. 


Trii; co>rMiTTEK os prjiiTJo expenditure, 

A t Iho beginning of tbo late Session Mr. VkrnOiV 
il.\ia'oniT, who had for some timo past become a 
zealous eeonomist, undertook to stiniulaic tho Govenmicnfc 
to thi- ])erlbrmauf!o of its duty by moving for a ComTnitteo 
on tho public ex|‘>eiuliture. It w'as perh.'ips a littlo disap- 
]niiniingto find that, on urging Mr. GLAn.^roNE to reduce ilio 
naiional cslahlishmonts, ho was pressing atari open fhxux 
No Miiii.'icr has ever sympathized less with niiiucrona 
jdafl*-.;, with largo salaries, or in g(‘neral with a profuse, out- 
lay oil tlie public ser\ict‘. Mr. HAUcoL'in'\s original schemoof 
iiive.-.iigaliun, which would liavo inciniled the army and 
iKivy, uilli lln‘irsnj»[ili'im‘ntary departments, was considered 
too aniliiti»)us. It would scairely liavo liccn possible for 
tlu; (h)vevnim'iit, within a yt'ar from tho introduction 
<»f Ml*. (.'Arvi>w i:i.i.\s schenio of military organization, to 
sanclif*n an impiiry whether Mr. lL\tiC0Ul{T should l)o 
allowed to iHiirmlKli tho nnmlM'rH of the lU'my by a half or 
by Ivso-tliirds. IMr. (ii AnsTnX’i:, vvlm lately siclmitted that, as 
(*h;uie(‘llor of the K.vehe«|ucr, he was in tho habit of ]»ro- 
icrtling against bunl Palmerston’s military ex])ondituiv, 
would perhaps evmi now not ho un willing to redui*o thi? 
t\'»tablishmenls vvliicli nro considered necessary by his 
colleagues and by [*arliameiit ; but, having aecpileseed in tbo 
Estinuiii s vvdiich were laid before tlio House of Commons, 
hn could not allow* an inclepemleut member to j’ec»pen 
tbe (picsiiou of the national ilefcneos. Accordingly 
lit? graiiteil a Committee “to iuquiro whether any and what 
“ ivdnetiona can bo elfeetod in tlio evpimdituro for C'ivil 
“ Sm vices, with special reference to ihoso branches Ihoieof 
“ wliicb arc not under tho direct or cflectual control of iho 
“ Treasury.'* Mr. Harcourt pruclonlly accepted tho com- 
promise otlbrcd by liio Minister, alihougli his own ]«*eviont4 
eril.ieisniH had Ukui directed rather against the array than 
iigainai tho Civil Servioo. TIjo wording of tho rcfoi'cnco 
fo tlm Committco w*a.s highly significant. Tho Committoo 
had no p^vver to rcefunmond an incrcaso of sularios, oven 
\vlu?rc it might seem to tend to iho benefit of tho service; 
and it was virtual ly instructed to render tho financial 
subordination of tlie jiublic deparimonts of tbo Treasury 
more stringent uud etiiuplete. In one of its Heport.s tbo 
Coiumitteo veiituw io suggest that there is an anomaly' 
in iho po.‘-itiou of an Adrainilty Itogisimr at Liverpool, 
who reoeiv'c.s no ivrauneration for his services; but, without 
transgressing tho limit imposed by tho terms of reference, 
the Comniitt(*o conld not propose the correction of a 
flagnint ubsunlity. When the Committee was appointed. 
Mr. Glalsiont) had not foreseen that tho Government 
would be defeated on a resolution for inercivsing tho salaries, 
of all the Civil Serv’ants in Ireland. A timo of un- 
pi'ceedeiited doari.h seems not altogether a felioitona 
occasion fnj- ii-duelugtho incomes of public fonctionaries. 

In iiccordiiiieo with its insiractions tho Committoo 
examined some of the permanent oflicers of tho Troastiry, 
who unanimously eomplainod of the want of control hy 
their department of tho judicial and legal establishmonts. 
As plight have, l^ecn expected, the Treasury holds that inde- 
pendence implies extmvagav<ipe; and, although it does not ap« 
pear that tho < kimmittce had any* means of testing the vahio ■ 
of oflickil opinions, it arrived at tho conclusion that th^ J 
absenoo ok* any utiifbnn piinoiple in the regulation rf tbo ' 
“ oflic^es must produce mischievous results. With com- 
meudiible mudosty the Committee contented themselves with 
recommemling tho apwintment of a small CommiBiioii of 
Inquiry to discharge Uie duties to which it found itself in« 
competot. If the snggestkui is adopted by the Govem- 
mentf it may be hoped that Jadges and legal praetttiinum 
will ^Y6 a voice in the matter as well as tho offidal advo* 
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cates of Bjmnietry and diseiplino. The Treaenrv clerks 
pride themselves on cnrluilingf expense witii Kttle or no 
xegatid to efficiency, as when they stint the cost of criminal 
prosecutions in nttor disregard of tbo indignant complaints 
of Judges and of local authorities. Unfortunately Mr. 
GiADSiHiKH liimself is habitually bent on confining wttiiin 
ihe narrowest limits tbc romuneratlon of Judges who have 
o'ften been making largo inoomes at the Bar. The re- 
duction of the salaries of tho Judges of Appeal under tho 
Judicature Bill was a singula rly unwise iusianoc of 
frugality; and it is even doubtful whether a vacant 
judicial office will not, in ronsequcnco of a reduction of 
salary, bo refused by the jhwsou who is uMivei*sn.lly con- 
sidered the fittest sttcceHSor to the post. A dovico for 
saving a few hundreds a year in the salaries of judges’ 
clerks was the inunodiate cause of the jnu8l« flagriuit 
Bcandal which has l»e(m incuirotl by the pr<*serit. Adminis- 
tmtion. A minor error ■^v«s more nwimtly commititsd in 
tho attempt to change, to ihe disadvantage of tho County 
Court judges, tho conditions on which they had accepted 
their offiees, Mr. IjOwe and Mr. Gi.ADaTONB himself 
iliought it worth while to intorvono in a controversy where 
their subordinates might have Ix'cn exciiHcd for making a 
mistake, 1’ho Commission wliic.h is to be tho sole result 
of tho labours of tho Select CouiLuittoc will perhaps never 
lie appoinlicd. 

Having conclndcd its inquiry inlo tho judicial establish- 
ment by recommending that a Coujmi.ssion should inqnire 
into tho subject, tho Hclcct (^unmiltoo next diivctcd its 
attention to tho questiem ** whether economies might be 
“ effected in tho organization of* tho pcnujincut and tem- 
“ pomry clerical staffs of the civil dcpaiinum is.” Ftir tlui pur- 
pose of the mvestigationthcCoTUtiiiitcejudiidoiisly examined 
the permanent heads of the grwit dcpsirtmcnts, i^specially 
of tho Troasuty, the present and hito Financial Secretaries 
of tho Treasury, and tho CiiANCRi.roii of tho ExcueQQKR. 
As long as it was proposed to extend the controlling piwer 
of the Treasury to tho judicial establisliinents nothing 
could be more harmonious than the official testimony ; but 
when the (Vimmitteo appimtdiod tho more delicate question 
of tho Civil Service, great differenc-es of opinion were found 
to prevail on almost ovoiy liranch of the subject. Recent 
discIoHuroH will fully explain tbo conflicts which were 
likely to arise between tho Chancktj.ok of tho BxcHKQirKU 
and his Bubordinatos. A Financial Socrotaty of tho 
Treasury who, according to Mr. LowJ3, is iricapjiblo of dis- 
tinguishing between a Minute and a Memorandum, could 
Bcarcoly be expected to share the opinions of his supercilious 
uuperior. The Committee and Mr. GLAnsTOXhs himself 
might have boon less strongly ixnpT’esscd with the nocessity 
of extending the controlling. power of the Treasury if it 
had been known that tho Cuanckmou of tho Excukqceh 
was in the habit of administering ihe affairs of tho Post 
Office without communicating his resolutions to the Post- 
JiAflTEit-GKXEKAL, iiTul of altering tho Estimates for Public 
Works without consulting the Chief CoMMissioNfin. Some 
of tho slatistical facts collected by tbc Committee are 
more or less interesting. It appears that the charge for 
superior office clerks in tho Civil Service is no lees than 
3,ooo,oooL a year, and that, tho nuralxn* of dorks on the 
establishmoni is about cloven thousand. In the opinion of 
the Committee the rates of salary are not. generally excoe- 
«ive, nor is any reduction in this I'cspect rocoimnended ; 
but it is alloged that an unnecessary numlx^r of dorks 
is employed, partly because many of thorn do loo little 
work, and partly “ from tho waste of time occasioned by 
** employing w'dl-educated men on merely mechanical 
** duties.” One of two or three alternative modes of 
Teduction ia an entire cessation of now appointments, 
which seems a crude and inconvenient modo of cCocting 
the object. Tho Committee found, “ with X’egrct, that har- 
moirious fiction lietween tho Treasury and the dopart- 
** ments concorued has not always accoinpanied tho endca- 
vours to appty the existing rules to the re<«oigamzatioxi of 
*\ p*wticular offices.” Tlio Trctisury appears not to bo dis- 
irngi^bod by the quality, of harmony, either in the internal 
VeUtions of its members with one nnothor or in its dcuiling 
with other branches of the public service. When tho head 
of a oopartmeui finds that a change is proposed with little 
or no n^rd to the efficient conduct of businefts, ho may lie 
to romonstrato. Two conflicting schemes of pro- 
viding for me nooesfd^es of the services were suggested hr 
difEorent witnesses, ^ Either two of clerks were to be 
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all other questions, the Committee found itself nnftWo 
to fohn a decision. The cxwnpefeitive system was <^si- 
dered as, on the whole, tho oest method of pKrvjdiw 
for the admission of young niou into tho senrioe. It 
if satisfactory to learn that a Committee of whifih Shr 
Stafford Northcotb was a principal member should regard 
tho device of comjietitive examination with so moderate a 
feeling of admiration. Twenty years ago, Sir StafFOSO 
EoiiTiicoiT., t>Km a zealous pupil of Mr. OladsTOKX’s, was one 
of the first authora of the jiractLcc of competition. During 
tho interval Rome jobbery has been prevented, and much 
trouble law lieeii saved to Secretaries of the 'freasury and 
to momliers of Parliament ; but it is not known that any 
improvement has taken place in the character of the Civil 
Service, 'i'he Committ^) finally propose that tlwy should 
1)0 reappoinLud in the lu^xt Session to cuutinue an inquiry 
which lias not bi^en diHoredited by any display of pro- 
cipitancy or rttsliuess. Nemly tho only confident rocoxn- 
inenduiion ia that copying- machines should be introduced 
into ail the oflUtes, and that no copying should boucefortli 
be done by haiul. If five mouths have sufficed to produce 
such a rcBiilt, it is easy to calculate tho value of another 
inquiry of equal length. 


THE IXDLVN BUDGET. 

T here ai^c various tlieorlcs as to iho viiJlIj of going 
tlijough the Htrougo process of presenting wlmt is 
called tilt) Indian Budget to the House of Commons. Some 
theorists say tluit it is done to please the natives of Indi% 
and we should be glad to think tliat this is the ti'un explana- 
tion ; for if the natives are phrased with it, they must be 
extJH^uiely easily ploasod, and of cenrao it is agreeal^O to ihixik 
that the distant millions over whom we rule are of a facile 
and contented disposition. Others j.hiuk ihaf the Britisla 
taxpayex* likes to know how things stand in India ; for 
if there were any deficiency, tlu>re is a very great proba- 
bility, if not a coHainty, that he would Ih) called on to make 
it go(^. It would show groat good sense ia iho DritiBb 
tax|)aycr if ho devoted so much anxiety to the consideraiioxi 
of his possible liabilities. Ladia has not as yot cost 
England anything, but it is impossible to be blind to 
ihe fact that the Indian goamuteo of past debt and of 
ihe money lx>rrowx*d for public works is really an English 
guarantee, although this guarantee is given in a form just 
sufficiently indirect to make India pay nearly five instead of 
a trifio over tliixso per cczit. for what she is told to hprrow. 
India i.s also taxed up to the limits, or vciy nearly up to 
tho liiiuts, of what she can stand ; and if any gro^ crisis 
came, and large sufiis of money bad to be found, England 
would preier finding thorn herself letting India go with- 
out them, or subji^cting India to so burdcusozne an amoquh 
of taxation as to place the Indian Guvernmeiit in constant 
difficulty and ih\ihgcr. Others, again, think thst the House 
of Commons itself likes to have the Indian Budget pre- 
sented to it, because it feels responsiblo for tho govenunent 
of an immense dependency, and is proud of ihe task, and 
wants to have sufficient information in order to l)0 aUe to dis- 
charge its duties i>ropcrlj. But, whatever may be the best 
theory to account fur tho prodneiioa of the Indian Budget, 
tho fact is that the proceeding in real life is a complete 
farce. The Govoniinent wivits till every one is gone out 
of town. It then gives a few odd hours, now one day 
and now another, to Indian oilairR, and Iknits in tho 
strictest manner the flow of talk which it oonsiders utterly 
idle. By a great stnjko of good luck, it has for the 
present got Mr. Fawcett to give a little air of seriousness to 
the proceedings. Mr. Fawcett is the one Englishman not 
connected with the official world w'ho has token into his 
head to inbiircst himself in Indian aflkira, and to pleiad wliat 
ho considers to bo tho cause of the mismans^ natives 
in the Honso of Commons. No one else, except persons 
officially connoctod now or herctofora with India, cares in 
tlie slightest degree about Indian flnanco or tlie dangers to 
which bod management in India may give ri^. There is 
a general belief that India is very w'cli griverned at present. 
It has bod three Governor- Generals iii succession — ^Lord 
Law&enck, Lorrl Mato, and Lord Nohtmi?r<k>ic— who have 
commundcil gi‘<3at coufidcnco both in India and m 
England. Not to speak of former Aximiiustrations, it 
has now Mr. Graot Duff to take care of it here, and 
no one doubts that Parliamiixit could scarcely furnish a 
more liberal, industrious, and enlightened oflimal ibr iho 
{purpose. En^iisb utookhoUers get their monqy x^ntorly 
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if thty invest in liulian sociiriHcH, ami those who have 
hml most to do wiih fiidian Jaw art^ coiistautJy inform- 
ixiff llj« British puhlic that the administration of law in 
India is ton tiim-s Iw^ttor and more scientifle than the 
adininistridion of law in l^’nf^land. If it wore not tbaf 
Mr. h'AWOKTi’ is at ha ml to that tben^ are 

hhick a|iots in the Tndian sk\, every tme would take for 
granted tliat it was a heaven of umdonded blue ; and even 
lie, with all hts encij^y, iloes litlio nlort^ than give Mr. 
(tiunt Di.kf an opportunity of proving over and over 
again tluit such a blue sky was never seen before in the 
world. 

Aceording to Mr. I )iiKP, Indian finance is in the 

happie.st possildo eonditiou. Since i868, when the present 
Ministry came into olH(X\ the expenditure has been de- 
crt‘.aHed by five millions sterling; or, if the sum spent for 
Provincial services is deducted, by considerably over four 
millions; and the interest on the debt has been diminislmd 
by something like a cpiarter of a million. On the olluir 
hand, the revenue lias largely incrcjasod. 1'he land j*eveiiue, 
tho salt j*oveime, the ojiium i*evenuo, and tlie cxeis<j reveiim? 
have all increiusetl, and the total increase on tbe.s(^ heads 
reaches nearly to two millions ; and all of this increase is 
due to tho nat ural ela.bticit.y of the revenue, exeejit that on 
tho one head ol‘ salt tliei*o lias been an augmentation of 
the duty. Then India has about twenty millions sterling 
in tlio way of balaneo to its credit in India and in 
England ; and tliese balances aio so much larger ilinn is 
ncHJessary that tho (lovoj'mnent iiit<‘nds to take out of them 
ftnir millions, wdiich will siiilice for the total expenditure on 
wlmt are called remum;nil-ivo public, works during the 
current year. Tho only weak point that tho Unuer-Skcuf- 
TARY could discover was the smallncjsa of tho estimated 
surplus, wliich is put down nt about one hundred and fifty 
thousand pounds, and this, he could not help acknowledging, 
WOH but a tiny iDalance for so great an Empire. Bii 1 1 lion whoso 
fault was that? It was the fault of those wbo managed to 
get. the lnuoii:jo..tax: rc.jK'aled. An Jncoinc-l;ax of ono pew 
cent, would have given another lialf-niillioti, and Hien Indi{j^ 
would have had a most I'especlable surplus. Mr, Grant 
mucli TOgrefcs that tho Incume.Uix has been abolishc(J.#u^i,j 
ho had the coui-ngo to say so, and fuHhor to i,ia 

belief that before very long it would Ix) put on 
mistake of taking ofl’this lax has, however, j^ade and 
it is interesting to learn to what causes Mr. Duff 

ascribes it. llo says that tho Income-tax was ti 
not because tho.se charged with tho govemraont op 
thought it right or wise to abandon the tax, but 
the native press wtis against it, because Indian official 
dislike paying it, because tho weal tliy natives wished to keep 
the poor natives os poor as possible, and iliercforo hated a 
tax which fell on the rich and so eased tho poor; and, 
lastly, because tho mischief- making member for Brighton 
hod made so much noise about it that the Indian Govern- 
znont got alarmed. According to this, the Indian Govcni- 
ment abandoned a tax which they thought neciessavy and 
just, for four reasons, not one of which ought to have had 
tho slightest "weight with it. Mr, Grant Duff does not 
shrink from owning this. If there is no iiiteiTercuce 
with tho official management of India, then everything, ho 
intimates, goes on perfee.tly well. Tho autlmritios have 
nothing to learn and nothing to gain from tho cnllcism of 
omtsidors. The Chairman of the* (Joinmitteo which has Ijecii 
sitting so long to collect evidence and make sugg<‘stions 
about India has indeed I’ccoramendod a new form for tlie 
accounts submitted to Parliament, and tliisform Mr. Grant 
Duff owns is an improvement ; but this is a purely English 
matter, and does not in any way affect India itself. The 
J ttdiftn Qovormnent know'S what is best for India, and 
carries it out. Unfortunately the Indian Government cannot 
quite do wbai it likes, for tlie House of Commons will occo- 
Anally interfere ; but this interference is all so much 1ob.s 
to tho wdfare and happiness of India. Foolish os tho 
pracUoo of pushing scraps of a debate about India into 
odd comers of time in the last few days of the Session 
must seem to evexy ono else, to tho Under-Secrktary it 
must seem worse than foolish. It not only causes an un- 
necessary pause in tho working of beneficent officialism, 
but the pUMO is ono which, if it produces any conse 4 Uciice.M, 
must produce bad ones. 

Mr. Fawcbtt set hiiiLself to lower, so far a.s pos.sible, tho 
coLultant spirits of Mr. Grant Duff. Tho weak points in 
'^dian finance are not very difficult to discover. Wo spend 
the laud^revonue, which was tho chief and almost the only 
kind of revenue in old times, in paying tho interest of the 


debt and providing for the co.stB of tho army. We tbna 
use up tho old revciino of the country in paying for our 
having a f(X)ting in India, and thou wo want new taxes iu 
order to govern the countiy. Wo think it right to give 
India higb-clas.s officials, scieniiGc law, an adoqiiato police, 
rliiiiimge, canals, niilways, and all that goes to uuiko up our 
European notion of what good government means ; and for 
all these varied and most necessary and useful purposes 
we liavo U) get money out of the natives by other means 
than that of the income iVoju land. We have managed to 
get a givai deal out of them ; but then wo have two diffi- 
cnltie.s to face. Wt? appi'ar to bo getting out of them all 
they have to give us, and ono source of our rcvoimo is very 
precarious. J^ord liAWKiiNCi: wtls examined before tho Coni- 
rnitteo on Indian Atfaiis, aud was asked tho following 
qu(‘stiun ; — “ In caso the revenue should fall short, is thoro* 
“ existing tax you know of which can be increased 
“ with safety to the JState ? ** Lord Lawrence’s reply was, 

“ 1 know of none.” Then ho was aski;d, “ Is tluTo any 
“ new (ax wliich could, iu your opinion, be levied ? ” And 
Lord IjAWRKnce answered, “ I am not aware of any.” This 
is a very serious state of (hings, and though Mr. Grant 
Duff questioned tho jiroposition that no new tax emdd ba 
invented, he tnuited with little rt'.spect every proposal bo 
had heard of for new taxation, except tho restomtion of tho 
Income-tiix. That the balancing of Indian finance depends 
in a very large degree on ilio opium revenue is universally 
allowed to ho a matter of mucli regret, llecenbly tho 
opium crop has lieen good, and tho revenuo from this 
.source lias increased largely. ’I’ho crops, however, may 
somo year, or iu some sei-ies of years, l)e bad, and 
then the Indian Budget will bo a different aflkir 
fi*om what it is now. The market docs nut ainienr tiio 
least to fail, {hul tho Chinese take our opium ns freely na 
evoT.^^^^ir Wn.FKii) Law.son, who will not n‘ud up Ids 
t gave notice (hat next St*ssiou ho would proteslv 

Against our getting onr rovtmuo by debauching the Chinese. 
Mr. Gran’P Duff cannot In* expected to go over tho same 
ground year after y(‘.‘ir, Init if Sir W^it.fku) Lawson liad but 
taken the trouble to know vvliat the Undfk-SV.ckktart had 
stated in former ycfu’S, he would have learnt that by 
furnishing tho Chinese with opium w'c are doing them the 
greatest kindness in tho world ; for the ChiiKJSetake a griMit 
deal too much lea, just as people in England would probably 
do if tho I'orniissive Bill were pas.sod, and they absolutely 
need opium as a corrective. It i.s of course a matter of 
regret that tho instrument by winch we confer this 
benefit on tho Chinese is one which bud wfiilh(?r may cau.se 
to fail ns, us tlien, not only should w'o have to doploro 
our inability to tranquillizo Chinese ^^erves as much n.s we 
should wish, but our revenue atx'tmnlvS would show a dismal 
yefiedt. But, in spite of all this, what is the Government of 
li *tex€ty lb Qoos noi, Qo r can pay its way 

>vith existing taxes, it must do so without -‘onsidering too 
keenly what it would do if it Imd to pay more than it 
received ; and ;is tho opium crops are good, it can but' take 
the money which t he.s« crops provide. Tho only easy and 
practicable som’co of (»eouoniy that can bo suggested is to 
spend loss on public w^orks. If the n.ativcs cannot pay for 
material improvements, they cannot hnvt^ them ; and tho 
system of making .such improvements on borrowed money, 
on tho speculation that they wdll themselves civato the 
resources to provide tho iuteresl,, is one that seeuis to have 
michcd its limits in a country so poor and so slow ta 
change as India. The second field of saving on a largo scale 
Avhicli is said to exist is that of the ui*my. We spend, it is 
said, too much on making India safe. Perhaps this may be 
so, but no one not po.sscssed of tho most accuiute information 
could undertake to say that it is tho case. The vciy first 
thing w'o have to do is to make ourselves safe in India at 
whatever cost may be luH-essaiy ; and tho veiy worst thing 
we could possibly do for India is, fj*om motives of short- 
biglited economy, to weaken our army so us to invito an 
aitaok from within or without wliich would entail on ex. 
penditure that would in a fow '.vecks sw^eop away all that 
wiild bo saved by the ceonomy of yeai*s. 


POLITICAL AGITATION UNDEIl DIFFICULTIES. 

T he Ballot, w’hicb has up to this time ojicratcd less 
mi.schicvously than might have been expected, will 
pcrha]is produco an incidental advantage in discouraging 
political agitation during the autumn and winter. Before 
domagogoes and philanthropists commence a clamonr they 
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are naturally careful to ascertain whether anything is to he | 
got by the articular disturbance which they arc about to | 
promote. It hue generally happened that the tendency of 1 
popular inclination has btxjn so far snscoptible of calcula- 
tion as to admit of being accelei'atcd or applauded under the 
name of progress. Traders in politics have coiiMwpiently 
had little difficulty in selecting the winning side, altjjougb 
it has not always been possiblo to ascertain bow soon tho 
game would bo "won. At present tho most vigilant waitc^rs 
on ProvidoncG and popular favour must be greatly puzzled 
in choosing tho most profitable outlet for ^latriotic (‘norgy. 
Four years ago Mr. Gi*AT>stone could h»iVO determined ih<j 
of half the clocUons in the kingdom if ho liad thought fit to 
express a preference for one Liberal candidate over another. 
It was only among rare and eccentric constituencies that the 
profession of revolutionary doctrines might have seemed a 
better s[)eciilation than a loyal aUogianco to t he Miniatc^r. 
In the course of tho present week two populous boroughs 
have expressed thtjir fi;c;luiga towimls the Govemment 
by leaving the Ministerial candidate in an insignificant 
minority ; and on important county election has also ended 
in a Conservative tiiumph. Mr. Anceuhtein was a re- 
specdablo noinineo of tho orthodox Ijiberal party; and 
it would be absurd to compare tlie pivtcnsions of Mr. 
Stephen with those of his snccessful oonip(‘titr>r ; but 
at Duiuh'c, as .at Greenwich, an avowed intention of sup- 
porting Mr. Gladstone sereins to have l)eca regarded by 
the eJccdors as a conclusive clisqualification. Mr. Yeaman, 
indeed, will on occjision vote for tlin Ministers, but it 
was probably thought that ho might bo only a moderately 
rtTeotive supporter of tlio Liberal cause. The t^fteet on 
political adventurers wiJl perliap.s bo to reduce them to 
l^unporaiy silence, os if they were fro<inonb?rH of the 
Turf who had just learned that on tho eve of a race 
all tho favourites were 'withdrawn from the contest. 
It is indeed easy for the tlatterers of the mob to turn 
their backs on a discredited courtier; but the further 
ilifficulty of ascertaining Avhich quarter of tho heavens 
(!ontnins the rising sun will not I’cadily bo over- 
come. Tho Ballot n3udcrs it impossible to deterinino tho 
identity of tho voters, or of the electors who abstained from 
voting; and consequently tliero aro no grounds for con 
jeeturiug tho reasons which may have influenced any 
portion of a constituency. 

^J’ho easy process of professing extreme doctrines is no 
longer a certain road U) popularity. It appenrs, indeed, that 
four thousand electors of Dundee appixivod of ii mawkish 
system of semi-socialist philanthropy, aind that a tliini of 
tho number at Greenwich iucHned to iwolutu)nary theories. 
As sonic men liavo achieved reputation by a siiiglo ex- 
pn\ssiou, Mr. Baxter JjAnoley is best remembered by tho 
cxuhntion which ho expressed at tho dosiruotion of a large 
quantity of buti-hcr’s meat in conscquenceof a railway strike 
which ho had promoted. Some of his clients on that occasion 
were probably numliered among bis supporters at Greenwich, 
while tho renuiiuder must be supposed to approve of his 
social and economic doctrines ; but tho anarchical propen- 
sities of one-oighth of the constituency of Greenwich 
afford no safe guide to agitators in search of popular 
prtiiciples. Denunciation of Church and State, of Railway 
Companies, and of butchere might not improbably bo 
• r(;wardod by indifference or general disapproval. PJven if 
it were thought prudent to attack the Government, tho 
question remains open on which side tho Minidtorial policy 
is to bo assailed. Tho electors who declined to vote may 
htivo thought either that the Government had gone too far 
or that it ought to go further. Prudent and aispassionato 
potiticiann, not closely attacbod to any party, will regard with 
regret and with disapproval the caprico of the Liberal 
electors in England and in Scotland. Mr. Gijldstone has 
undeniable faults, and his Government has incurred many 
mucarriagCB; but his vast knowledge, his commanding 
ability, and his great public services entitle him to the 
support of all who are not forced to differ from him 
on some great question of principle. There is no 
reaaon to suppo.so that the opposition or abstention of his 
Pmrmw fiupj^iortera is caused by any well-founded objection 
o his ,^he worst form wffich a party can assume 

IS that of mdmdual or cantonal isolation. 

The Nonconformist wiU probably prosecute as before 
then* sectarian quaml -mth Mr, Fousteb and his cxilleagues: 
but they ^0 credit for the unforeseen weaki 

n^ displayed by the Govwmnent in the recent elections. 
There are no Dieters at Dundee, and the sects 


the hfianufacturiiig towns of the Midland and Northerti 
counties. In the last Session of PorUament, wh^ all 
members constantly kept in view tho chances of a gene^ 
qleciiou, Mr. Dixon and Mr. Miaxl were supported by 
diminished minorities. Tho country, as tar aa a judgment 
can bo formed, caivs Imt little for rtie 25th Clause of tho 
Education Bill; and Hr. Gladstone was probably in the 
rtght when ho t^ld Mr. Miall tluil tho Established 
Church would he stronger in the next Parliamoui 
than in the presto nt. The more ardent Disscutera, 

and clencal, will honestly make tho most of thmr 
grievances, Init agitators mtaitacbod will at present 
lieRitate to jc)iii tho sectarian iMinner. The advocates of 
Permissive Bills and c'eatagious discuses have derived 
but small oncoui*agemeut from rtHJont events; and, al- 
though the House of Commons discredited itself by allow- 
ing Mr. liicir Aim's 1*080111110118 on arbitration to pass, 
declamations on tlio oclvantageH of [loacc excite no en- 
thusinsm. On tho whoU*, tho (.‘hoieo of demagogues will 
probably fall on tho demand for Mr. Trevelyan’s new 
Keforrn Bill, w*hi(jli has boeu o]ienly souctioued by the 
Prime Minister, while it is fiiiutly opposed by superficial 
Liberals and by iuKinccro Conservatives. The danger of 
transferring to tho ugricultui*al labourers tho control 
of the county represontution has been ini perfectly appro- 
ciated oven by serious politicians. Attacks on landed 
profKirty aro cf.unp;irativcly innocuous when tbo agitation 
is confioed to tho jwpuhico of tho towns. Artisans ai*o not 
likely in any circumstances te) «*ovct a kind of property 
which they would bo inciipablo of using. The political 
advisers of tho favm-lalxmrcrs would sucewd fiir more 
easily in exciting their rliscoiiicnt and cupidity. Any 
declaimer against the (exclusion of the labourers &om the 
fi-anchiso is certain of a favourable audience. The revo- 
lutionary faction anxiously desirt*s tho aocessiou of oUici 
who would bo scrviceablo in proportion to their ignorance 
and their violence. 

Candidates for county scats will hesitate before they give 
their tulhesion to tho plan for rendering houscdiold suffrage 
univcmil. Many attempts have iKxm niado of late to 
separate tho tenant-fanners from tho luTidlords, and the 
success of the same experiment in Scotland naturally 
cnconmgcs the hopc'S of otiotion rnanugers in England; but 
it is a blunder to combine tho sednrtivo proc(*ss of baiting 
a trap with tho deb'muit operation of a ReanHjrow. The 
farmers may in some cases have been tempieil by the 
blandishments of Libcnils who held out to tht?m hopes of 
fixity of teriur(», of rijadjnst incuts to their advantam^ of 
mtes, and of tho abolition or modification of the Game 
Laws; but on the other side are Mr. Aboji and his 
Labourers’ Unions, and Mr. Trevelian with liis Bill for 
disfranchising both landlords and tenants. Although the 
result of coufiictiiig motives is not yet known, fear is a 
more potent paasion ilian hope, and drciul of mutinoos 
lal)ourer8 will prolmbly prevail over jealousy of land- 
lords. Tho county elections will probably, as in Boat 
Staffordshire, not bo favfmrablo to tbo Government; but 
tho most sagacious observer can only guess at the work- 
ing of tbo Ballot. Private dislikt«, political crotchets, 
and anomalous motives of every kind will disturb j^Uti- 
cal calculations. Perhaps Bnekinghamshire may witness 
a revolt against Mr. Disraeli not less unaccountable 
than tho rebellion of Greenwich and Dundee against the 
lawlbl authority of Mr. Gladst^lne. In the general un- 
certainty, an interval of quiet may perhaps not bo ex- 
cessively disturbed by political agitation. The Govorn- 
mont may bo, as Mr. Osdorxe said, effete ; but it is by no 
means coiiain that a I’ovival of its early energy Would not 
involve moro unpopularity than its actual relaxation of 
activity. It would be moro satisfactory to trust Mr. 
Gladstone than to rc^ly on tho judgment and patriotism of 
miscellaneous advcnturci'S and deserters from tneir party. 


THE WIGAN mSASTER. 

T HERbj is, wo believe, a prevalent idea that the safest 
time Ut tmvel is im inedinlely after a very bad railway 
accident. It is 6iJppos(*d., tlisit an occurrence of this kind 
must naturally bring home to railway offi(*ials a of their 

responsibility, and must make them, for a“ day or two at leiwt, 
particularly caicftil and diligent in attending to their dutie.s. 
Tho events of tho present week would seem to show the 


— i. 1 - i xx — T r svciM I fallacy of thia rcQJwning. The shocldng catastropLe at 

arc fkr toss powerwu in the boioi^hi Hhaxx in f Wigan has been iznn^iately followed by a number of 
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iiihor fK fidciits. On Saturday afternoon thfi’o was a colli- 
jHion ftl Kodbill, on the Son th-Entstorn Kail way. On Monday 
SI pa-^s'fiiij^er tniin I’an int-o a coal f.niiu on the London ami 
Western lUilway, near Ashton; ami on Tuestlay; 
f hoiv vr.is a more serious collision on the Great Western ut 
SaJislriiy. On Wednosiby af;ain a Leeds train was rnn 
into at KraUford. CollisiouB are, of course, an inexcusable 
fnnii of railway accident. It is iiupossihlc tliat they can 
orM;in' if oiiliijaiy procantions are observed; but it is known 
Ihrd i ho paper rules of tlio Companies are habit mi Uy vio- 
lated by working? ofticials, with, it is to }>n feaitsl, the 
conTiiviiiiee of their superiors; and the really accidental 
part nf railway travolliuji^ is the nrri\Til of tiniuK in safety 
at their dost inaiiOn. J t is t houii^ht to be enou;^h if the chances 
are lutlier in favour of the livi'S of passonj^ers. 1 1 in'cd hardly 
bcf^ahl tliat this is a matter in which gamblinj^ of this kind 
oi.i(?ht not to Ijo tolerated, but then) is a dillicuUy in dealing 
with |wnvcrful and reekloss Companies. It has bei-u htated 
on high official authority tlait by far the great niajorlty ot 
flo-called accidents on railway s are not oecidonlal at all, and 
might Vic prcvcnteil by tiic. mloption of well-known iin ana of 
safety ; but “ th<i niOKt iuiportant, most powerful, and most 
“ W'ealthy Corn panics — we are <pioti ng fnnn the lat<\st 
llep(*H of the Ikmrd of Tmdo ou this subject — “ arc just those 
“ which liave too nuieli ncgleeb'd the a[iplicalion of sueli 
“ ineaiis, and froquently in those p.iHs of their distriid. in 
“ wliieli ft^r the heaviest trallie. they were the most nee(h‘d.” 
On o:\o oce^iaion, after nn jieeid(*nt on the lioridoM anti North- 
Wcstei'n HttiJw.ny, it W'as discover<‘d that “tlu* distanee- 
“ signal lamp bad beem broken for S(»mo time, and reported 
“ as Ijiokoii,” while the gas supply at. tho sigTiabbox bad 
failed, and there was iu> ekw-k or tiinejueeo. Yet th».‘ (kim- 
pauy whieh was guilty of this inisiTly neglect is one of tho 
richest in tho countiy. 

The Wigan nceideni Is ])orbaps the more alarming in 
conserpionco of the inysuny which at ])\‘esent sunnnindH it. 
On Friday uigbt the tourist (.'xjire.ii from J.< union — an 
liuustially heavy train of tsventy-Cwe euritirp's, dvaw'u 
by a couple of engine's — reaehe<l AVigan s-mui after 
one o’clock in Ihc morning. SoMiutemi of tlio earriagiis 
passed thixiugh the station safely, but tlio rest got de- 
ittc hod and ran into a siding, where llity sprang finun tho 
mils and worn dusla^d against each oilier with icarful 
violence, thix» or lour of tim euriiag(‘.s lieing piled one 
al>ovo another. U i.s impossiblo to deseribo 1 In; Jiorrors of 
the Bcmic. Thirtoou paHsengoi’s were cltheJ* kilknl nt tho 
time or have since iliod, and some thirty or more were 
W'riously injured. Q''lio inaiTcl is, tliat any eseapi'd .alive ; 
yet. one man was fouinl fast n.'sleep and unhurt, .and corld not 
undi'rabiud why ho should Ixi disturbed. A Koard of Trade 
iiiquiiy has Ijc'on opened, Vint as yet it is impossible to wiy 
what wa.^ the cause of the di.sa.'^t er. It was at the “faoing 
“ poinU ” that the train was broken into two parte ; V»ut tlicso 
pointii, it appears, am worked on 1 he in torlocking system, jiiul 
it was asoerlninod, after the aecidetit., that they were pro- 
perly sot, uninjured, and in good working oiAcr. The staiion- 
inasier slates i-hai ho found the points and the signals 
iuttadockod, and tho pointsman declares that ho never 
t.oucliod them after the areiileid. until tho station-master 
arrivcxl. It cannot lx» doubted, however, that the cause of 
tho aocidont must bt^ sought at this point. It lias been 
suggested tliat one of tlui carnages was not a North- 
Westwm, but a Caledordaii carriage, and of a slightly 
different gauge from the Kortli- Western i-oUing stock. 
Ko doubt a very slight dilVereneo in this respect, 
or in the height of tJie coupling-chains, would lio siilll- 
cieiii, in connexion with the oscillation of a heavy tnun, 
to jerk the cn.n’ingc olf tho metals, and, xvhen one carriage 
left, tho rest of course vrould follow. It may be said 
tlint, aa Caledonian e:in*iages froquontly form ])art of 
North- Wcstorii trains, it is si range that no dilfioulty should 
Viavie arisen on this account before ; but a jerking w»hLch 
would be teifling und(*r ordinary circumstances may have 
boeu intensified in tliis instauec by tho motion of a heavy 
train. We should be disposed to look for the origin of this 
accident not so much iu any isolated incident as in a 
combination of cireumstiuice.s. " lu the first place, there arc 
the length and weight ibe train. Last Friday night 
there was a geneml rush of fmm towm. August is 

the favomifcc and most couvruirm holiday month, and poojile 
in business liko to throw' the Jkiuk holiilay. with tho pre- 
ceding Satnnlay aiid Buinlay, into iboir vacation. Any- 
body who happens to go to hlustoTi Square or King's Cross 
about this time of yea.r when the heavy trains of tho day itre 
storting can .hai^dly fail to be startled by the nuinb^ of 


carriages, all closely packed, which are despaichfid at a 
time. The trains are of a composite character, in- 
chute detachments for a mrertt many places on the way. 

At Crewe the train which met with this disaster ha d 
prolmbly been a good deal reduced, but at Wigan it still 
comprised twenty-fivo carriages. Of these, seventeen a 
jmssed smoothly and safidy through the “ facing-points ” ; t 

it was tho eighteenth carruigo that went wrong, and, sup- * 

posing that this was not duo to the cxceptionul constructioa 
of the carriiigc, it is not unreasonable to conjecture that 
11)0 length of the train hud something to do with tho 
disaster. There i.s alw'ays a tendency to oscillation in the 
la.Mt nin'iages of a very long tmin, ajid the prolonged strain 
may a Iso 1 la ve had a bad elfect on tho points. Facing-points, 
even at. their Iwat, are by no means in favour with ecreful 
engineers, find at Wigim they must bo put through a sovero 
trial. About two bundreil tnn'ris a day pass through W igan 
station, and a large proportion of these trains pass tVirough 
tho jiointe now iu question. If thero w'ereany tendeney to 
\veaknc‘s.'=5 or irix'giiUirity about the points, a particularly 
long and heavy tniin following at 11 inpid p;ieo after such 
a sm'ee.'^skm of trains would be very npi to bring out tho 
misrhiid*. 'J’lu‘ engine-driver states that in this case tho 
train wn.s going at the mte of thirty-eight miles an hour. 

The extraordinary thing is that, if the points hud gone 
wrong, they should have R]iontaiicou.sly recovered them- 
selves after tho aceident. 

\Vc forbear to express any opinion <m evidence which 
has iK)t U en roTuplet^'d. A case has been cited in which, 
under somewliat similar circumstances, the pomtsTnaifs 
deeln ration that he had not touched tho points after an 
iieoident did not eomiiiand eimlideiicc ; and a.iK)ther case of 
the same kind will In? found in the latest batch of Board 
of Trade Reports on railway siccidonts. In the meanwhilo 
ihero aro tme or two [loints on which wo have no hesitetiou 
in expr<‘ssiiur a eontident opinion. In tho first place, trains 
of twt‘nty-five carriages wdiieh rt'qulro t wo engines to pull 
tht'm nro clearly tot) long, arid ought to be divitled, ()no 
of the gmit mistaki'H of the Railway Companies is their 
|H'rver.siiy in not oifering facilities to passengers to book 
their plutxis befr»rehand. If this wei'o done, tlioso wdjo 
W'tM*o Viooked bliould in a busy st*.ason l^o stmt olf first, 
mul the lato comers alioiild take their clianeo of «a 
second train. Soino limit should at least be placed on tho 
length of quick trains. In tho next trains should 

not bo permitted to dash ihrongh siaLions at the rat-o 
of thirty-eight miles mi hour; and the safety of facing 
poiute acmuuds searching investigation. It has been stated 
that within a few hours after the toiribie disaster of Satur- 
day morning another accident of a hiiuikir kind was very 
iM'arly hapjiouiiig at the same spot, and would, an eyo- 
wdtntiKs aflsert.s, have liappencd but for the slow jmee at 
which the cruJangered carriage was moving. And, finally, 
it is obvious that every tniin shouhl carry, as a matter of 
course, torches, saws, pickaxes, and other instruments wliich 
may lx* roquiriHl in caso of fuuuilent, and that these should 
also Ia) ki'pt at every station. Nothing can bo moro dis- 
grivceful than tho ditliculty which occurred at Wigan o£ 
obtaining lights and saws. 


FPLSOOPAL LETTER-WRITEIIS. 
rilllE present motto of tho Church Association soems to 
-L 1 h) — ^I’ akc caro of tlie enratos aud the incumbents will 
take (?a re of themselves. It may ; bo that a late-bora dis- 
trust of tho wu fulness of tho decision in the Purchas case 
has indisposed them to prosecute those among the beneficed 
clergy wdio have not conformed to it, and that ihpy think it 
sjifcT «ud choapor to attack men who bavo no freehold 
which tho f:ivil courts will protect. At all events, they 
show' an extreme anxiety to egg on the bishops to “ deal 
*• summanly ” with such High Church curates as are already 
lieeusod in their dioceses, and to refuse to grant any farther 
licences to men of tho same way of thinking. If any of 
the bishops come to grief in this magnanimous crusade^ thi^ 
will not be able to plead that they haye entered upon it un- 
warned. Throe weeks ago the Bishop of LiiANDAi’P told the 
Guimcil of the Church Association that to deal summarily * 
with curatc.s whilo leavinj^incumbcnte untouched would only 
lead thousands to array tnemsclvos on the side of tho weaker 
parly, and to resent with passionate indignation such on 
abuse of episcopal jurisdiction. It is a pity that the Bishop 
cf Duuham lias not taken example the Bishop of LLAnuAFV. 

It seems, however, from a teUer which he has ad- 
dressed to Dr. Dysks, that he is too xxtaoh impressed with 
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tho extiODii to wliicli soino of tho clergy of ttie present day 
in their public niini>strax.ions disi-egai'd the law which they 
** have pledged themselves to obey ” to be very scmpulons 
as to tho means he otnploys t-o bring them to thoiv setujes. 
If ho had doclurcd his intention of enforcing the law by 
taking ptweedings against every boncficed clergyman in 
his diocese 'who cither wtuirs coloured stoles or takes paH 
in, or is present at, tho burning of incenso, ortnnishisliack 
to tho people during tho communion service — which are tho 
three Ritualist erinjtrs that Room most to excite ilio RishopV 
indignation — his dciiisioti might bo iiuitfcer for regret, but it 
would furnish no oc<'asiou l\>i* critiiMsm. Tho liisliop would 
bo acting strictly ■within his rights, however injndicions, 
from any point of view but Lis own, his mode of exorcising 
them might be. Instead of this, ho Las undertaken to do 
what ho can io “ protect curates from tho unlawful requiro- 
meuts of some inciiiubcnt.s, and to protect parishioners from 
the foUioe and lawh^ssuoss of some curates.’* It is pleasing of 
course to seo so heroic a dotcmiiTuition to protect tlio weak, bnl 
its value in tho present casf 3 is a little inipmi'od by tho fiict 
that one of tho classes tnentinned by tho Bishop bos nevi^r 
invoked his aid, while the other, when it has asked for pro- 
tection, has asked it ngainst a dilferont enenjy. Whm\ ex- 
cept in tho Bishop of Dckham’.s hrAnd imagination, is the 
mnvilling curate whom a criuii inciimbont has compelled to 
wear coloiirctl siolcs, or to bo present at tho burning of 
inceuHe, or to stjiiid w ith Ills back to tins people P If such 
a being exists, Ins forniis; is made. I'lio ofRoera of the 
Church Association will bo happy to organize a seric^s of 
public meetings at which the victim will I30 tho chief 
attraction, and it will bo his ow'n fonlt if he does not ret'civc 
•a snfticiciit percentage on the t ickets to make tho narration 
of liis suffei’ings — ill list rated by a re's! stole, rt'ul inoonse, 
and an oidtiigid photogr.iph of liis liaclc as it upjwiurdcl 
when tnmcil to tho congregation — supply him with 
Sill tho comforts of lifb until such time as some I‘ro- 
testant patron presents him to a living. 

Where, again, are the ])fm 8 hioiuir.H who need no protection 
against tho lawlessness of ineuinbonts, and are yet nnablo 
to protect themselves against tho lawieasnc'ss of cundes? 
]f tho Bishop of Dukuvm really wants to help aggrieved 
panshiouers, ho is beginning at t he wrong end. Ho intends 
in fuinrt) to i^equiro ef every iiunnnbont who applies for a 
liconeo for a eurato a written proniiso that ho will not re- 
quire such curate to offend in any of tho three epccilied 
ways, and of every cmnito who ajiplios for a liconoo a wi itten 
promise that ho will not so offend of his own mere motion. 
Putting aside nil coiisidomtions of the justice or leigaliiy 
of thus sotting up a standard of orthodoxy utterly un- 
known to tlio law, and making readiness to give theso 
unauthorized plcdg(?s a couditioii of clerical employment in 
the diocese of Durham, how d<x^s tho Bishop suppose that 
this policy will answer its alleged purpose ? ITioro sensitive 
spirits who cannot say their prayers bccaoso the cleigy wear 
Igrcon ribnjids ronnd their neck instead of black will not 
bo soothed because they will in future sco only one coloured 
stole instead of two. If the sight of a clergyman’s back 
is repugnant to their religious principles, tho shock 
will be no loss severe berau.so the liack is always the rector’s, 
instead of, as heretofore, being altomatoly tlie rector’s and tho 
curate’s. The only effect of the episcopal ukase will Ihi 
‘ that, while the ritual which tho Bish^ wishes to check will 
go on imchauged, tho work in the parish to which he must 
bo supposed to wish well will be shorn of half or two-thirds 
of its vigour. 

Tho Bishop of London also has boon tempering the heats 
of summer by a little indulgonce in letter- writing. Tho 

letter to the Rector and Churchwardona of St, George’s, 
Hanover Square, which appeared in the Timea of Wednes- 
day, is a cionspicnous instanee of episcopal fondness for 
blowmg hot and cold in the same senteuco, and saying 
nothing whilo appearing to say much. The first ihroo 
paragraphs combine the demerits of a sermon and an Article 
lorture, while the statement * of the “ mind of the Church of 
“ Engteoid "^hicb foBowH raads like an opinion of a 
i|||Counm who feels that he has nothing to say, bat has ra. 
rceww too krga a fee to admit of his decratly saying 
nothing. The ooneht^n of the letter appears almost wise 
^compa^n^th Bie piUMeminentfi^ of the Vastly of 
St xcaamk^^ corporatiDit has, it seems, 

besought the Bishop of Londdk to exert all his power and 
vigilance io protect them and their flunkies from the 
threatening .of tho restoration of aerienler 

confession; There la aihoQt .00 much seasa ^ 

as them woidd he in a 


would exert all his power and vigilance to protect 
them and their familii's fiom tho danger of m^’iage. 
The jn*op(?r way to cousolo these terrifa^l potitionom 
would have l)c<m to roniiml them that-, even if St. Qeoige’s 
were lined with confessionals, tho um'totl strength of the 
Anglican clergy would bo insullieiimfc to make a vestrymari 
eonfes. When they ask that their families shall Ik> pi*0- 
lt?ct<id ttgaiusi eonfeshion, there is a litilo more meaning in 
tJie entrt'uly. ICveu tiuit imposing being, a vestryman of 
St. Cici»rge’s, Hanover Square, o«‘cawk)niilly finds that lua 
wife ami ehilJreii tlo imt tliink him so iidniirsblo as ho 
thiukrt himself, and, in ]»aiticalar, that they have learned to 
question his oirmiflcieiu'o in nv^ttej-s of religion. They 
havo dared to becoiiio High Chnivh wliilo he has con- 
teiiledly remained Loiv Chuivli, and ho does not know hciw 
to bring them back to bis owu views. It is the old sioiy of 
i\w hen and tho diioklings, only in tliis case the hen 
a bishop to eaekle <.o instead of addressing h<ir supplications 
to tlie univei*so grjnenilly. The Bishop of LoNnoN has for 
once laul Iho eonvago to tell the petitioners tbit 
ho can do nothing for them : — “ A bishop’s powi'r, 

“ especially in regard to the matttjr of conles- 
“ sion, is very liinitt*d.” Of couree he doca his best 
b) destroy llw* force of hi.M words by an iniimation that tho 
remedy ‘'must bo mainly sought elsewhere’*; ho would 
hardly be an Anglican bisliop if ho had not sought to 
qiialiiy tho force of so plain and sensible a skiteinent. 
But tiio qnaliticjatioii does not amount to much, for it iunm 
out thill ilscwherc is, in this iiislAnce, only a Rytionyia for 
nowliere. charge brought against a cltTijymaTi of 

“ iertching tho doc;tritio of saciuniental confession might 
“ pi*obablv\” Iho Bishop thinks, “elicit fnmi ouroonrU^a 
“ cU‘ar statenient of onr Chuirh's teacliiug ’* ; but oven 
thou -‘tlio rides of judicial interpretation in penal eases 
might prevent the eondcin tuition of tho accused for coiu 
“ imdieting it.” In other wonla, if tho vostvymon of Bt. 
George's liko to tako proeiredings against some High 
(Jhurch clergyman, they may probably get tho doctrine of 
Ikmfession e*ontlemned in tho sense in which ibo iloetvino 
of the BohI Presence was condemned in tho Bt’N.s'm’ 
raise. Wo do not pwiCTul to hold tho ivits of tlio 
Vestry of St. Ooorgo’s in very hi^h esteem; but 
Huy will pnihibly be keen enough to keep their owners 
fi’oin using their lilxjrty of prosecuting. Kvon if they were 
niioxpeetodly aiuvcossftil in tliis way, they would only bo 
able, 08 the Bishop goc-s on to mnind tlicm, to got at one 
of the guilty pirties. “ Tho laity who habituallj* confix,. 
“ and whom tho Jaw cannot touch, are at least as 
“ culpable n« the clergy who hear habitual confession*.’’ 

If tho law is thus imperfect, the Bishop of Lonpux had 
better introduce a Bill (o amend it. Perhaps tlio woi'fc of 
pnipariug it ought lead him to choose his words with more 
accuracy. Wliat- is meant by a layman who habitually 
confcasi ^8 being “ culpable ” ? What law does ho bmk in 
going to confession ? and if there is a law against it, does 
he break it knowingly and wilftilly ? If tho Bishop of 
JjONPon would biko the trouble to put theso questieiis to 
himself, ho would soon see that tho only guilt whicli a 
layman can possibly incur by going to confession is tho 
guilt of thinking clifferontly from the Bishop of London. 
No man goes to coufessian believing it to bo wrong ; no 
menibtir of tho Church of England goes to confcHsion 
believing that tho “mind of the Church of Eng- 
“ land ” is opposed to his tfoing. Of course, if tho 
Bishop of London has special authority to declaro ' 
what tho mind of the Church of England is ujxm all 
subjects, tho laity are “culpable” for prt'suining to doubt 
his interpretation. But, before rating them for preferring 
another interpretation to his, it would be as well if he wmuld 
make good hw title to the office of infhlliWo expounder of 
tho Book of Common Prajrer. On the whole, tho Bishop of 
London is seen at his best in the region of such safe truisms 
“ 08 Tiiere would be few confossors if there were not many 
“ ready to confess ; ” and wo should advise him in auy funher 
correspondence ho may havo with tho Vestry of St. 
Gwrge’s, to coniino himself to judicious amplifications of 
this and equally indisputaUe propositions. 


SECULAR PROPHETS. 

A LTHOUGH prophecy is usually supposed to he tho epccial ;?jft of 
^ inspinitioH, uotliing oauQs mdre^bly from secular p<m IfHlf 
of timlsadiogarciolas In the didly nsw^psrs are more o' Icsii 
diflg^is^ piidiiBtioiia. Aa poonlMieies of the Thm nta more 
w u mam f xam coofidant, aw mm explicit than there oi’ 
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Jcroruiah ur “Secular Prophecy Fulfilled’’ wi>uld be a 

title for n hook wn'tten after' the model of those old and luilf- 
vdiJt'ated divines who zealously l(H)li<*d thniuu-h Isaiah, Jen*niiah* 
IKtniel, and the Aj>ocaIypse for shadowy hints that liildehrand 
wvMildenforeccelih^icyon thfrlcr^rj ofthe Latin Omrch; that Luther 
would cut up the Christ iaiiitv of tlui AVest iuto two stjctioiia; that 
CroLuivcU would sit^n the Jcatli-w'arnint of (‘harlos 1.; and that 
lltf Stmirts would hf^ome wmiderera over the face of the eaith. 
Tljcre art* still, we heljeve, devout, nivstical, luid studious seclmdes 
who lind aueh e\(MU8 as the disestahlishiuout of tlie Irish (’hiireh 
and tho iiuietiiifjf r»f the Vatiean Council ])lainly fon hdil in 
the llook^ of Uevelation. Tliey also lind Mr. (.ll}uKtoii«‘'s name 
writleu in letters of lire hy ins]nrcil pirns that left their 
rv’cord while the captivity of H.ih\lon was a recent ineniorv, 
nr vrliilo Nt?ro was tho flcoiirjnj of the Church. i\av, 
Ih’. Cuiuinin^', who is as dillerent lioiri those iiivsticai interpivtcVs 
a smart Yankee tnuier is from Carson Adams, sees that the 
IVopImt Daniel aud St. Johu had a still more niiuutc acquaint- 
ance with tho home and Continental politics of these latter days. 
Put “ St^mlar Prophecy Fullillod’’ would sh(»w a iniieh iiioiv won- 
derful iwriea of jrliuipae.s the Cuturi! than we find in I lit; 

intcrpmtutioiis of Dr. r!mnmin|.r, and it would certainly Ininjj 
tojiicther a straiurc set oH soothsayeri. 

Arthur Youu”-, Ijord Chesterlield, and AVillifini (hdiLctt ore not 
Bvactly the kind of nnii whom we should expect to fnul ainonc: the 

n hels. Artluir Youiij; was a shrewd traveller, with a keen i‘Ye 
iddln;^ fads, and a renmvkahle power of descrihin;/ what ho saw 
In plain, homely wonls. ( -Iiehterlield wat» a literarv and }ihilosopln- 
ml dandy, who, lichlv furnislied \xitli the small coin of wisdom, and 
feiriiifr nothin/,^ So ji inch aa jiidecoruni, would have hceu a sreat 
tt^vchor if the earth liml been n drawiii^r-rooin. (hihlid t was a couisJt*, 
rou^h English farmer, with an extraordinarv power of ivs.’sinimr at, 
the dietaU) of his prejudices, and wit h smdi a facnlly t>f writin^rracy, 
vigorous Knp^lihli as excites the admiration and the dl.'s[niir of scholars. 
It seoma almost ludicrous to speak td’ such nu-n as prophets. And 
yet ArUior Y'onnjf foretold tho nunin^ of the 1‘reiich Jlevolution 
at a tiuio when tho foremost men of Franci3 <lid not dream tliat th«» 
l^Teatcst of political convulsions was soon to lay low the proudest 
«1 monarolues. Amt the dandiliod luorality of l^tird Chej^ierlicld 
«.wA4,,i^tjJJ'cyeivt him Ihmt mukini? a similar prcilirtioo. (‘oMx^U 
made a {fuens wlindi’was still more notable; fnr, at the lM“/imuiiu: 
of the pi'c.scni century, he foretold the .secession of tho Southern 
Suites, But tho most reniarkablo of all the seenho* pixiphels who 
b'lve spoken to our time is llidne. Jle mitrlil seem ic.deed to have 
Isxju a living irony on tho very name of prophet, for ho read bsck- 
Wards nil Iho sanctities of religion and all the commands of lh*j 
moral law. 1‘IsseMlially a Jiumourist, to whom life seemed now tin* 
iiaddest of mystevu'S and now the mobt lauglndde of jokes, he iujoIm 
«|H) rt of everything Hint he touched. Ilia most fcrviil JOnglish di'- 
voloo, Mr, Matthew Arnold, is forced to admit that he was pro- 
foundly diBrespectuble. Ho nuurrelled with liis be.st fneiids for 
frivolously pidtv rciisons, and no repaid their kindm'ss by writing 
lampoons whiefi nro masterpieces at once of lilerai'y skill ami of 
malignity. Neither Voltaire nor Tope; aiiiittered caliimDies with such 
a lack of scruple, and Byron himsoll’ was md a more persistent or 
uiCcC systematic voluptuary. Vet Heine was so true a ]»Ti phct that 
his proSictions might have been accounted the wi»rk of inspiration if 
hohndb(;un as famed for pieiv or ]nn ily us he was notoriouA for 
ivivUgion and prolligaev. lie predicted that Cernmny and FMneo 
wouhl%lit, and that Prance would be utUaiy put down. He pre- 
twt tho lim* of fortifications which iM. Thiers was then 
'buUdmg round Paris would draw to tho ciipUal agiTsii hostile army, 
and that they would crush the city as if th<‘y were n conlrm ling iimi 
shroud. Ho predicted that the (’oniniuuist ft would soiiio day get the 
upper band in Paris, that they would strike in a spint of fiendish 
rage ot tho slat lies, the beiiulil'ul buildings, ana all tht» other 
kingible murks of the civilization which they scnight to destroy ; 
that they would throw doxvn tho Vendfune Column in their hate of 
tho man who had made France the. foo of every other people ; and 
tliat they ■would further abow llioir execration tor his meinory by 
tiiking hifl ashes from the Invalides luid llingiag them into the 
All these predict imift, save tho last, have been fulfillexl to 
the letter, and it would need a bolder prophet tbm even Tleino 
liimdelf to say that the Inst will not b<j vcriticMl also. For nothing 
is more remarkable in Franco than tho success with which the Tii- 
toriiailonfil is teaching tho arlisaiis that tho first ns well na the 
third Napoleon wos the worst enemy of their class. Although 
they still regard his achievomentsxviili pride, they forvimtly bdievo 
th.xt he was the foo of tlieir ordiu, and the acta of tho (/ommiino 
showed their eagerness to insult his name. And thcro may be 
another Oommunc. Ltiropid prophets would say that tJiero cer- 
tainly will 1>® pother. It that should happen, it is quite possible 
tbiit the fanatics of tho Inter national may fling tho ashes of the 
great soldier into iho Seine to mark their abhorrence of military 

^ Pnevosb-Porodol was oa difl'ermt from Ticino ns a giflcd volup- 
tuary oan be Aotn a polished, fastidious, and decorous gentleman. 
Yet the refined, reserved, satirical Orloanist, who seemed to bo un- 
comfortable when his hands were not encased in kid gloves, and 
wht> was a master of all tho literary resources of innuendo, would 
bo os much out of place among the Hebrew prophets as Iluino 
himself. He would find a place, nevertheless, in “Secular 
Fiophecr Fulfilled,” by reason of the starUing exactness with 
which he foretold the outbreak of the war between his own countiy 
and Germany In a passage which promises to become classic, he 
oaid Umt tho two nations were like tiro trains which, starting from 
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opposite points, and placed on the same line of rails, were driven 
toxxnrds each other at full speed. There must be a collision. The 
urily doubt was where it would hapjieu, and when, and with what 
ri'sulU. De Tocqueville bidter fullilled tho traditionary idea of a 
prophet, and there is a startling accuracy in some of the predic- 
tion:* ua to 1 he future of Franco which "he ilung forth in tiUking 
with Ilia irioiids, and of which wo find a partial record in tho ^ 
journal of Air. Nassau Senior. Eighteen yoiu’s before tho » 
fall of the Jilmpin', he predicted tliat it would wreck ' 
itself “ in Btmie extravagant foreign entoi*prist\” “ War,” 
ho milled, “ xvmild as.'^uredly bo its dwitJi, but its doatli would 
perhaps cost d»*ar.” M. Kenan also usphvs to a place among 
tlie projdu ls, anil he has made a prcdieiioii which may be a sulmH't 
of some eiiriobity when tlu* next Pope shall be elecled. The 
< 'hundi of Koine will not, lie aays, be split up by disputes about 
doctrine. But he docs look for a schism, and it will come, he 
thinks, when some IVipal election shall bo deemed invalid ^ when 
there shall be two com|M;tiug Pont ills, and Europe shull see a 
renewal of the strife between Ivome and Avignon. 

It may 1 h» sjiid, no doubt, that the veriiied predictions which we 
havi; cited ore only atray hits ; that tho orach's make still more re- 
markable mi.s8C8, and that, since gueH..scs about the fiitimi are shot 
*df every lioiir of the day, it would hi; a marvel if the buUVeyo 
w'cre not struck soruetinii s. Sucli a theory might siiflice to accoimt 
fi>r the hits if the prophecies were Jet olf in the dark and at ran- 
dom ; hut that is not the case. It is easy to trace the path along 
whicli tlie mind of Heine or Do Tocquoville traxellcd to the results 
of tho fuiun;, and their predictions bi’tray nothing more xvunderful 
than a rare t)owi*r of drawing correct inferenr'cs from confus(.^d facts. 

A set of geui'ral riiica might be laiil clown ns a guide to prophecy, 
ill tin; Jirst placi*, we might givo the negnlixe caution that the 
analogy of post event » is misleading, hi'cause the siiiiKi set of con- 
ditioii.H diw;.s not appear at two dillerent tinu'S, and an almost imseeu 
clement might Hiillice to determine an all-important event. For- 
gottiiig this fact, Archbishop Manning has ventured iuto the iichl 
of priqdiecy with tho argument that Ualholics shoiih! not bi' mmle 
uneasy bec,ause tho Pope luis lost his temporal power, for they 
should remember that ho huB again and airnin suflered wi>rsc calam- 
ities, and Ims then wrm back nil his old authority. Uetwoon 137S 
inul 1418 the (Jliiirch witnessed tlie scandal of a schism, in which 
thcro xvere rival J’onos, and in which lioiue and Axigiion competed 
for the mastery. That calamity is worse than any which has come 
to the Church in our days, yi't the J’a]»acy regained its old power 
and glory. So 1 rite abwitiiiii tin* present century the Temporal 
Power was reduced to nullity by the iii'st Napoleon, and Pius L\'. 
Iiiniself had to flee from Konie in the beginning of his reign. 
Why, then, should not the roliher-hand of Victor Mmnwnuel be 
pnralysed in turn, and tho l*apucy unco more regain its old 
splendour P Not being ambitious to pla^ thi; part of prophets, wo 
do not undertake to soy Avheiher the I’apacy xvill or xxill not 
again elinib or bo Ilung into its ancient place, but it is not the 
less cerluiii that Archbialn^p Manning’s prt»phecy is a con- 
.spicuoiis example of a false inference. v'/heii he argues 
that a Pope in the ninetiHmth ceutio’y will again la* the 
leuiporul ruler of Koine because a Pnjjc triumphed oyov tho 
Bchisiii of Avignon in tho Hfteenth, he forgets that the lapHe of 
ci'iiturios has wrought a vast change of conditiona. At the end of 
tile fourteenth century a keen ojdooker, e. Heine or a Do Tooqiie- 
ville, might liavo confidently foretold tliat a Pope of unquestioned 
uiitliority would soon govern the lii-storic city of the Papacy, 
becHuso ’llie political and tho soeial inteiX'Sta of FiUrope, no less 
than the piety or Hiiperstition of the times, required that tho Popo 
should bo powerful and free, Tho current of the age, if we may 
use the philoaopliical slang, was running from Avignon to Koine 
in the touvteenlli and 1ifU?enth centuries, and now the current of 
the age is not les.s distinctly running against tho tcunporal power. 
TJio very reasons wliich would have led a prophijt in 141x3 to 
predict tliat Konio would again be the unoiiestioned seat of tho 
Papacy w’ould lead the same soothsayer to aflirm in 1873 that the 
Temporal Poxvor has boon shatWrod for ever. 

It is in general causes that -we find tho guide of prophecy. Mr. 
Buckle attached so much importance to the physical conditions ohi 
country, tlie food of a people, tho air tlu>y breathe, tho occupations 
wliich they are forced 10 lollow, and tho habits of thought which 
they display, that he undertook to tell the end of a nation from 
tlio bi'ginning. Spain was no mystery to him when ho remembered 
that it had originally been a country of volcanoes; llmt tho 
people had consequently been fillcMl with a dread of tho unseen and 
inscrutable power which reveals itself in convulsions of the earth ; 
that their diseased fear of shadowy influences made them resent 
the teachings of science, and hence loft them on easy prey to tho 
Holy Oflice and Ignatius Loyola when Luther, Calvin, and Zwinglo 
droAV away^from sacerdotalism all tho Christianity of Northern 
Europe. There can be no doubt that Buckle’s theo^ did rest on a 
basis of troth, and that it cited simply by trying to account for 
everything. In fact, it is not spjocialiy his doctrine, but simply tl^| 
rigid and systematised application of a principle wUdi is as omT.; 
as speouktiye curiosity. We apply it every day of our lit^ If 
a family goes into a badly drained house, we say the chatu^ are 
that they will have typhus, diarrhoea, or cholera. If a rich and 
foolish young man bets largely on the Turf, tho probability is that 
he will be ruined. And the statistician comes to help, us with a 
set of taUes which throw an uncomfortable light , on the me- 
chanical character of those mental and moral processes which 
might seem to be determined by the unpromptea bidding of our 
own wills. Mr. Buckle was no doubt beguiled by a drOam 
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when ho &nciod that wo could account for evorv turn 
Jf^ding in the history of a countiy if we hod only a large kn 
lodge of its genend conditions, such as the temperature of 


f 


turn and 
know- 

^ temperature of the 

landi the qualities of the ecdli the foml of the people, and their 
relations to their neighboiu*fl. lie naid too little hewl to subtle 

S ualitios of race, and ho did not maKo suilicient allowance for the 
isturbing fo^ of men gillod with exti'aonliiiary power of brain 
and will. Still it is a more truism that the more ctirreclly and 
fully we know the general condition of a country, the more does 
mystery vanish from its history, and the successive oveuls tend 
to take their place in orderly sequence. 

It is impossible, however, to prophesy by rule, and such system- 
mongers as Mr, Buckle would be the most treacherous of hU 
oracles. Their bard and fast canons will uot bead into the subtle 
crevices of human life. Men who are to ostentatiously luirical 
that they cannot do a bit of thinking without the aid of a hiipe 
apparatus of sharply cut principles always lock a keen scent for 
truth. They blunder Iw rule when less showy peojplo find their 
way by mother-wit. Ilcnco they ,aro the worst or all prophets. 
It was not by counting up how many things tell in one way, and 
how many tell in another, that 1 feiiie and l.>e Tocqueville were 
able to guess correctly what was coming, but by watching the chief 
curmnts of the age, or, as more homely folk would say, by hading out 
which way the wind was blowing. They had to biocide which 
among many social, wdigious, or political forces were the strougtist, 
and which would bo tho most hisliiig. The* v had to give a coircct 
decision as to tho stability of particuliir institutions and the strength 
of popular passions. General rules could uot be of much avail, 
ana they had to rely on their knowledge of hinnan natui*e, their 
ncquainianco with tho forct*a whi<'h hjivo been at work in hisU>ry, 
and their own sagacity. Most lilaOy Ihuno could uot have given 
such an explanation of the grounds on which he made his pre- 
dictions as would have satihiied any a\erago jury of histoncnl 
students. Itiit ho could havtj said tliiit ho knew the working-men 
of Paris, that his power of po<aic sympathy euiiblod him to see 
how their minds veered towards socialism, that he also knew 
what forces were on tho side of order, and that a menial com- 
parison of tho two mado him look with certainty to a ferocious 
outbreak of democratic passion. Ikung thus sure that the storm 
would come, he had next to ask hiniscdf which points the 
lightning would strike, and ho looked for tho most prominent 
^mbols of kingship, wealth, rotinoment, and military glory. The 
Tuileries would bo a mark for the fury of tho mob, because 
that was tho palace of the man who had destroyed tho popu- 
locti. Tho public oiHces must go, because they represented what 
the hmrtfeois called order and the workmen called tyranny, jj^he 
Louvro must go, for tlie more sake of maddening rich people 
who took a delight in aii. And the Vondomc Column must go, 
because it glorified a man who was the incarnation of the war 
spirit, and who was consequently the worst foe of the working 
classes. To a Select Committee of the House of Commons such 
reasons would have seemed the dreams of a moon-struck vision- 
ary, and they certainly did not admit of being logically defended. 
No prophecy docs. Tho powtjr of predicting events is the power of 
guessing, and thoa<i guosa best who are least dependent cm rules, 
and most gifted with the mother-wit which works with the 
quietude and aucouHcimisncss of instinct. 


THE BANK HOLIDAY. 

T HK Bank Iloliday begins to bo a nuisance to those who do 
not share in it. Business has not only to he done by large 
classes on that day, but has to be <lone under considerable ditti- 
culty. The Assizes have been held during this week at Croydon, 
and as judges, counsel, attomoys, parties, and witnesses belong for 
the most part to Loudon, and go up and down by train, it may be 
imagined now their movements were impeded by the excursion 
trailic of last Monday. Tho Twm states tlint, owing to the great 
confusion on the railway in consequonco of the mnk llohday, 
Baron Pigott was unaole to get away from Ijondon Bridge 
station, and did not arrive till half-past one,” his sitting having 
been aimointed for eleven. Another report was that the 
learned Boron was not detained at London Bridge, but put into a 
wrong train and carried to Three Bridges, and thence brought back 
to Croydon. After a little more experience of Bank Holidays wo 
shall form tho habit of allowing in our arrangements for on entire 
interruption of ordinary railway traffic, and thus we shall in somo 
measure guard oiirsolvos against serious inconvenience. But an 
effectual remedy would be to extend the holiday to all public 
business. This would bo a less evil than being obliged to do 
business under difficulties, although lawyers and members of Par- 
liament would doubtless complain that the commencement of 
long holiday was delayed by tho interposition of a short 
holiday which they could not oonveniontly use. It becomes 
ony too manifest Sn August that these dasses are yvorking 
%nder an intense desire to finish work, and if an attempt 
were made to apply the Bank Holiday Act to Parlia- 
ment, we believe timt Parliament would disobey it, and thus 
a strike of a new kind would be, as the penuy-a-liners say, ‘‘in- 
augiffiited” by impatient iMpslators. the general fcoHng in 
London m favour of ^se holidays suffices, however, to drown 
individual grumbling ; bat tve are told that in Manchester the Act 
is not altogether poplar* ^ At the iuoent monthly meeling of the 
General Purposes Committee, the Town Clerk of ManclieKt^^r 
announced that onMonday the TownHall would be closed^j «This 


led to A lively discussion, in tho course of which the Bank Hbiiday 
Act was denouu(!ed os one of the most absurd Actj|i thit evc^ 
wera passed.” It was urged that the street navioiirs hhd on much 
right to a holiday as the rate-collector. We ore traiBMnibmg 
almost literaUy mm tho report in a daily newspaper of the 
arguments urged in Manchester against the Bank Hoiidaj^ with- 
out intendiug either to adopt or r«\ject them. But it 
certainly appears to us that a propot^al'to give a hoUdiy to 
the rate-collector would be i-oceived wiili Hatiamctiou by a fiurgu 
nuinl^r of persons liable to pay rat(«. That hardly-workcif 
functionary must ci^riainly rtvpdre ihu rocimtion which could 
only b(», afforded by an entire suspensiou of tho business of 
his odicc. Tho arguinont that tlie fMsventeen Inspectors of 
Nuisiinces ought to have a hi>Iiduy would al.TO, we think, obtain a 
large amount of support from those who might expect to bo thus 
left to enjoy ihtdr dirt for a siiigle day in i>eace. Tho*Act was 
primarily intended for tho relief of clerks in banka ai^ other 
establishments who are de])oudent uu the pleasure of their em- 
ployers. It lias been made the occasion of u general holiday by trades- 
men and other clusses who, if they combine, can do pretty much ss 
they please. Throughout the metropolis nearly every shop was 
closed.” This wo believe to be a correct shiUmicnt, end it represents 
a condition of things slightly in-itating to those persons whose 
bum ness ciinnot be suspended, and compels theirprt^simcein Ix^ndon. 
This annoyance, however, will be diuimishud wnen we all get into 
the habit of romeiuhcring and providing for the effects of a Bank 
Iloliday. Wo shall gradually lix in our minds a few practical 
rules, such as If you want to come to town on Monday, start on 
Sunday night.” Tho (mormons muss of populatiou which a general 
holiday puts in motion renders the railways almost ioipracticable far 
iw'olye hours. Kxcursionists to Bath, Bristol, and other distant places 
must bo exceptionally fond of the interior of a railway carriage, 
since they are liable to arrive at their destination only in good 
time to start upon tho relura home. U is,]iow'e\er, fortunate that 
variety of tastes distribules the holiday-makers over nearly 
all tho railways, ^orae accounts shite that liondun was almost 
deserted on iMonday, while others represtmt that there was 
a conbidemblo intlux of visitors from the eountry. It is 
difficult to calculate what might be the effect of a wet 
day, but if wo suppose that tho excui-sionists of last Monday 
suddenly determined to remain at houic and concentrate their 
attention upon the ordinary sights of Limdon, we shall arrive in ima- 
mnation at a considerable block near the British Museum and tbs 
Tower. However, the day was fortunately line in Ltmdon and for 
a good many miles around. An enthusiastic supporter of holiday’s 
even represents that, with some cxcejrfions, the inin of tine weather 
throughout Eugland would include ml tho districts where busincHS 
was generally susptmded. 

It certainly was fortunate that tho weather won tine at places like 
Southend, where on Saturday and Sunday night people slept in 
bathing-machines, in a slaughler-house, and in the ojam air. It 
might be a profitable speculation in such places to erect spacious lentq, 
where rest aud shelter might bo guaranteed to consiaerablo num- 
bers. An account has lieeti publi^ed of tho condition of Soiitheud 
which probably represents with slight cmhellisluncnta the actual 
truth. It is tho most accessible point from tho East of Ijondun of 
what may he caUed by courtesy tho seaside, and it is no great 
exoggeration to suppose that within forty-ekdit hours all the cierloi 
and shopmen of Bethnal Green and WJiitechapel transferred them- 
selves to Southend. Unexpectedly aud almost suddenly the town 
became full on Saturday night, and no beds were to be had. The 
bathing-machines, shiugliter-house, and cliff slopes were oc^pitHl 
as ah*oady mentioned. Then, says the writer, by way of piling up 
tho agony, “On Sun Jay night all these difficulties were muK 
tiplied,” Those who could not sleep in the open air wallted the 
straets till morning, aud doublh^sB enjoyed a luiiguific^ut view (ff 
tho rising sun. A third and larger iwmy of excursionists arrived 
on Monday moining. Tho pier, which is a mile and o-quartor 
lung, wiu» crowded. The fields wore dotted with coiqJct 
and groups of lazy dreamers, half buried in the com, or 
enjoying me shade. It docs not setun to occur to the author 
of this pretty description that ftuiners do not grow com 
to make beds for lazv dreamers on a Bank Holiday. Sir John 
Lubbock is supposed l>y tho wrihtr to bo capable of extdtiug at 
the sight of these excursionists trooping back to the station on 
their return to town. “ bidefi with field dowers and hondsfiil of 
>vheat and barley.” It probable that in course of years Sir 
John Lubbock wili come to be regarded as tho patron saint of the 
holiday-makers of early August, aud thus the Calendar wdll I'cceive 
the name of a third St. John. The owners of the traiupled and 
despoiled wheat aud barley aroimd Southend will pcu’liaps be 
tempted ta adopt the words applied to a Ring of Scotland who 
enriched the Ohurcb at tho expense of his successors, and say 
that Sir John Lubbock was “a sair saint” for the farnwra. 
Seriously it appears possible to have too much a gtwjd tbiug. 
We ^gan by suggi^sting that, os the holiday hius gone so fw, it 
should be extended even further. But we shrink appalled from 
the practical application of om* own principK Suppose that it 
was a fine day, and evoiyLidy dolernnned to go out of town. Or 
suppose that it was a wet day, and everyntnly detenu iued to 
remain in town and amuse thcmsolves. The prophetic image of 
the army of locusts is equally applif^ble to either cas*?. 

All the descriptions of this holiday proceed upon tho Kune idea 
of “ the more the merrier,” which We should think xvns ciuTied to 
its limit at SouUiend. If one had !•*> c1um»w 4 Ix'twivii business 
under great and pleasure under greater difficulties, inclinatkai 
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irould proljably p«>iat ttiward the former. (Jiio writ4»r expresaes 
indifrimtion thit-Uie cl«rk» at Someraot Houa** were campolled to 
atlettd at tlioir several depurtirumts on IVTondav. Jt may bo,^ fiosvever, 
that the clerhs did not partake of this inilijmation. If a syeiem 
exists by which ^ey pet so many holidays in the year, they pain 
nothiup by fiainp one of these holidays for a particular day. If a 
xiian po<w for forty-ei/rlit hours to Southtaid. and still more if he 
tuked Jiis wife wi& him, ho lilies to start with some assiiriuico of a 
b{id ti> sloop on, Tlio Irallic to IVfarpato and Itiimspote is stated to 
Iftvo boon so heavy that it was doubtiwl whether tlic last train would 
fiKich London before four o clock on Tiiei^day iiioriiinp. Tins would 
something like a holiday.'* All the iicces^iblo points of the and 

iSouth whilst, from Harwich to PorlMUoulh, seom to have bi^eu fa- 
voured, and tlwj more onterprUiup exeursioniets probablv scilocl. the 
more distant pl/ices, wliere certainly they w’ould liave thol^esi chiince 
of acconomotlation if th(*v had any time for luakinp use of it. By 
an iidd caprice, an ussociatiou of workiuu'-inen of Irirpo towns call 
thenisclves lAa’csh'rs, and their offic<M*sas&imie the title of Itanpers. 
The talent which these names imply p()euis likely in bo usidijl on 
a B;uili i.(oli<Liy. Another orwociulion called Odd Fellows wont to 
llichniond J'ark, where a j?ulUcient entertiiiumeut liad been pro- 
viilcd by the circuinsiaiice that a brutal attack Imd been com- 
mitted on a pirl last W'‘eK. Tlio .scene of the assault was visili*d 
by Odd Fc*)Iow3 of both seves, who picked ejiperly at the praw in 
hopes of findinp a trjice of blood. But, says tlic* reporter, there was 
Uttle clinnco of any fi'c->h discovery, “inapinnchas similar inyestitra- 
tions had hi^ou ardently pursued )>y the uiultitmlt^a who had visited 
the Park on the previous {ift(‘riiooii.*’ Tlio repoilxT adtls that llu' 
Park wfiA in excellent order, and nature appears to lui\o done wlnit 
she could on a liuii day in Aupuf^t to eoniiKuisale the Odd Fellows 
for tbo entire absence of blood sUihis from Iho prass. fc^lill it is 
much to 1^3 .^.'pridted tliat .sane benevok'nt person could not 
have cent ri\ed to cut his hnper near the scene of tho uwault. By 
tim expenditure of a few dnjps of hloud ho uiipht have ditlh'ied 
Ivippiness nmoup thousands t)f tkld Fellows. It is true that ho 
would luivo dom^ pood by stealth, and althoiipK he would have 
iniprovod a Bank TIoliilay, he could not hope to sharo the popula- 
rity of the author of it. 


THE AKMY OF Tilt: PAIOS O^MklUNK. i 

T HK dUleronco boiweon the conccplion of romance, und the hard 
truth id* w.iility hua been seldom more stril.iup Hum in the 
cabO of Cluseret, i\ii idealized in Mr. lli.maeli*s 1’ -known co.^mo 
polilan pciieml, tvilh hi.s romantic and yet lUMOt’u-.d nalurti makinp 
tinoi the lutunil leader of eiiterpriH's whion to oLhoi's wore hope- 
less, and the real 0las4 ret as rovej>h*d 1o us in his own %vrilin;.v3 
aud Uu3 cmifos.^ioiis of his fcllow-lruders in sedition. The luckless 
Bossid may bo said tu have almost atoiu'il fur his own folly and 
crime in (hi.^)rling the Jlap of his c<»untiy to throw in Ids lot with 
the mob of Paris, by the honesty with which in his ** Postluinious 
Meinoii's*' he paintoil tlie men of the timo for the iidvunt{ip«» 
of the community on which tbiy had sought tt3 impostj. IBs 
portrait of (llus(Mvt in particMdar is .so ccuiiplelo as to Imvo little 
to Ik 3 done by others; and, thou;jli drawn wuth sumo iinluml bk».s 
—since lire two were in a nui finer rivij Is — it {igrc.e.s t»)o faiihfuUy 
with wliat ia known of tin* c.iroer of the scif-atyled t Jener.il iti 
America, and his relution.s with Perjiuiiisni to allow ua to duuht vif 
its lu'ciirncy. 

The liinea at prc-siuil .arc s.adly turned against Clu.weHH favuiirile 
occupation of irefison-mongering. No r^ecretCouiinitlee of re\o- 
luliouistB or General Council of insurgent. s exists at present, a*.: 
leant ill a capacity to roinuner.ito his «'r\ict*». But his uid 
profeijalun as jourualiat appctirs to stand him in good sUwl at 
ni.s need, and ho wields against the cause of order a busy pen 
wliich ia happily almost as lianulcaa a.s his awonl. itavmg 
us lately through one of our lUiigazinos how he failed 
ill Ireland, he now undejrtakofi liio story of Ins ill-success at 
Pari.s: and hi.s revelations in the Fortiiigklhf licvinr ha\o all 
that \nlue which those of on eyewitmjss, however bift.sse,d, how- 
ever disinclined to tell the wdiolo truth, niu.st o\er po.'*se.s >5 to 
tho eye of the liisloriejil critic. Napoleon himself, us is Nvidl 
kuinvu. nianagi'd to dutnogo his roputatioii severely whilst iiltcmpl- 
iug to d“lbnd it in his later writ inprs ; but the gcnernl results of Ins 
Ittbouv and tliat of tlioso who followed him proved laagfdy in 
fa\our of bihtoric trui h. And so — to compiu’o very small things 
to great -il will be found with tho uioinoira of tbo charlatan of 
tlio barricades whom Mr. Disraelis peu for a short space gilded 
as II hero. 

(’luse:vL*8 story opona, f)f course, just In^fore his own arrival at 
Paris. ^ Among the • t4itre-lricks or delusions of tho w'rilor— ouo or 
ulher it plainly must be -ip tlio idea that he is perpetually being 
sought for by the police, and escaping them by a ludrV- breadth; UJia 
those who read his eUiteiiient-i that ho \v:is“ hunted like a deer'’ idl 
the wiiitor l)efon> by the orders of ( iambott a need take the ligure for 
no more Ihan it is worth. Tho Dictator of Tours hud, x\ o may bo 
sure, quite occupation enouijh in those da\a of ever-meurring dip- 
ASior, wdlhout troubling tfuihself ovtiniiuch about the fugitive 
revolutiouikit who imagined llvil tho e> es of all Kuropo were on 
his movomentfl. WJiut is certain is that, as soon la the Oomnuine 
had gained its fleoting triumph on the i8th of March, bo mode his 
Vrtiy to Paris, and at once cauio into communication with its 
members. This ww* on the 22tid or j^rd. 'Hie members of tho 
Central Oonimiltci*, in power — who wm-e all, xvo lutj told, suitiid 
fitf tbeii parish with tho c.vception of two men, imo of whom was 
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always drahk^ and tlio. other one of the most dangeeDus of 
I blunderers^’-- feltaiready thoir coming neitd of mylsfeitty otxeiigth 
to maintam the position they had seized, ml 
eyes on Clueeret us the poper man |br their Miniiter 
of War. On the 2ud of April, after tho Hring flpom Mont 
Valdrien had begiui, ho wiis appointed to the office of ' 
Minister, or, in the slang of the hour, Delegate, whmh he 
occupied until lale in the siegi\ As this period of office was 
I uno of continued disasters to tho Conuunno h^rees, it is naturally 
an ohjeci with the cbrunicler to show that the fault was not hie 
own; and to his efforts to lay the blame on othem we are indebted 
Ibr such revelations of ‘‘ ignoiunco and presumption ” — ^the words 
nro Oliiscrei’s own — ^as even liur?ad» Mxitrioirs had hardly pre- 
pared the world fur. 

I’ho attack on Versiiilles had already been resolretl upon when 
Cliiscrot as:*uiiied oilicc. niroi* young men, iniprovisi'a generals, 
only ono of whom, Bevgeret, hjul served in tlio nriny as a sergeant,” 
•were aljuut to “ stake tho fab* (»f l*aris upon the die of their 
presumptuous ig'iioranco.” I'kuifM, the dfiiof of those heroes, a 
chemist by tnido, is skctcheil fm* us as “ a man of plain 
speech, and devoted to the cau-'^o. But his simplicity did 
not extend to his dre.ss. He had u cap oniiinii'nted with 1 do 
not know Iniw much luce and how uirtny sbirs.” To do him 
justice, it is added, he did not come nji in this matter of dre»,s to 
llergcvi't, who wore hia red scarf cnv^hwwe upon his bivast, so as 
to imilate Ihe (Irmid Cordon of tlio Legion of Honour. Of 
Duval we do not got so particular an BLY*<.»unt. But an he Wft.s an 
actor of the fourtJi cla.‘is by pnd'etisiou, one may suppose that ho 
was as least ns theatrically silly in the trappings ot his new post 
us his two assiiciiites. 

(.'liuiiuvt would at l]i*st, accurdiiig* to his own sfalement, hax'e 
prevented the nuM luneut, but he yielded to the rcpiesentatious of 
Kudos that thi.s was inipofe.«iible, lus the orders had been already 
giv4*ii, mid the troops ” were on the imircli. Wo tho new Minister 
i tells us that he Confined Jiimself 1i> the eudeavonr mitigate 
the evils wbicli 1 foresaw Its it.s result,” by sending out writhm 
t»r<lcr.s, to xvhii'h no one appear.^ to bii\e ]»ai»l the siiuillest atten- 
tion. Tliat this was not quite the (nily way in wdiich the head of 
an urnu*d force could act iippe,ar.s not to liaie occuiTcd to him. Of 
ctmrfHi to have g'mo to the he.:id of tin* columns to iiso pcr.a.4:>nal 
ellbrls with tho leaders instead of wiitten remonstrances, to havo 
insisifted on taking individually ilie comiunnd of the diaonlorly 
niub wlm were being led out of Paris by oitlmr bank of Hie Wehie, 
wtndd have involved .Serious Imzai’d to himself. But then, as revo- 
lutions are not to be mudo with lo.'-evvatfT, so neither is their 
lejidi rship to bo jpiined, we should think, by keeping out of Jiarm a 
waJI 

Clii.^oi’ct, liowovor, did not rliouse to a^'ccjit the ri*»k, and ho 
plainly spe.di.3 of the e vents that followed very largely from h(*iir- 
piiy. AVo bliall, therefore, uot folh>vv hmi through them. Hi.s 
description of the start of ** Hie troops’’ is, however, too vivid to 
be oiuiltcd, and that of the juisiiion ho voluiUrtrily .as.-<umcil ia 
so chm-ncteri.stic of the man that it <lesevv<‘s to Ikj added. ** Tho 
march,** ho tells u.**, “was to lj4*gin at six o’eliHik in tlie morning. 
There h.ad been no previous reconnoitring ; th'Tcs was no line of 
Imtlle; there wore neither bri;rMdes nor divisions; tlier*.* was no 
vanguard, mid no reserve ; there was nothing at aJl. No meosuros 
li.ad been taken fur camping on the Mad, if Veiaailles xv'oro not 
i’«‘aelied ul a bvunid, nor fur beatiiv' a retreat in ea.^e of defeat. 

1 push lliee,’ compris(Mt all tho plan of batllo. for a. 
niumcut, calling tt) mind tho God td’ drunkards, 1 almost had 
doubts as to Hie ri siilt. Perhajis there might also bo a God of tho 
igruu’nnt ! JJctis iff not os. In any case, I deU*rmin(*d to join tho 
march fis a private pei.snii, in ord(*r that 1 might bccouiu better 
acquainted with nun tbo rc«puuribility of coiumanding whom I 
bad just accepted, and al.'*o in i»nlcr that I might, in case of need, 
do my utmost to provemt diaii.3U-*r.’' ’I'lio account with which 
he follows this of his owm jicrsonol efforts to rally aouio 
of llm beaten Communists near Meudon may be exaggfirated, 
Jhit from Ilosaers cvidonco it is known that Oluscret aid not, 
wlien tesied, lack tho personal courage nrces.sary to lead olherB 
under tin*. What he was found wanting in from lirst to last 
wuH the moral fibre which would hav e enabled libii either to eJt- 
triciite himself from the inferior position to whicli tho suspicions of 
tho real Itnidors of the mob continually thrust him back, or if that 
prov^'d impossible, to maufuUy resign his functions. That inoni- 
ing of the 3rd of April which began the series of Goraumnlst dia- 
astors was plainly his special opportunity, had ho had tho loast 
genius for controlling the demon of disorder t hat prevailed. And 
this opportunity ho wilfully resigned, or allowed to slip from hia 
ncrveli'Ha fingers. It needs no other ovidenco hiiru than his own 
to convict him of gross incompetence for the position he had tho 
ambition to fill, but not the courage to iiao, even Ibr his poraonol 
advantage. 

The diffeat once told, Olufieret goes much out of tho way of his 
narrative to attack tho V^'ersaille* generals for their failu]*o to uoe 
it, and the Versa? lies ti-oops for their iKirl^arities. As ho does not 
iiltor any disapiiroval, however, of tlw delibiTato murder of the 4 
two genemlB nt Montmartre, which is now known to have been 
peiyetrated in order to make coiupleto tho breach between tho mob 
and the side of authority ; and as he mentions tho imprisonment of 
the hostages — “ obscure otlicials,” he torms them, tlio Arc^bislkp 
bning one — chiefly to add his own opinion that the Oommuniste 
did a very foolish thing not to keep General Ohanzy to add to the 
nuniljor, wo may well decline to enter into this port of the subject. 
No doubt the crowd at Versailles was very violent tcr\jli«7d6 Ae 
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pnfiODW; Wtthk emwd was in groat part co);upo«led<^fre^^^f^ 

who and nod from Paris to Bavo ifoir lives, and who^ property 
WBfl hekig' deapoiled by petty tyrants of the^Soetioiia who 
mid cln von them away. Ko doubt, too, sokliera nut oliiaera of the 
Vewailloa anuy wwe dispoAeii to iieat their priaouen aumfiiarily, 
and a very alirat li«in.se of iouj^o on the fiart of one of the latter 
might, M in the Iu&Uuioq quotttd of the self^tyled Oenexal jHivfd, 
nrov© nis immediate dettth-wiirmnt. Bat th6i«o oiOcers and aoldkn 
both knew of the shaint^fid murders of tho Jtue des Itoaiere, por- 

K ted in d^fianre of them just befuro, and of the Hhmghier in cold 
i, in the Kuo de In iVi x, of thoeo whose only oifence was to shout 
in iaA our of |toacu. 1 1 does not thei^foce mucli Wprise ua that, with 
this provocation to Mtort. with, they trenled their captives with Hucb 
severity as wus rortaiuly llio case, l^et Ihiglishmen not look tf«> 
nicely ot this maiter. No one thought of iinpiiguing the seventy 
which <]uencbod the feuifiil Bristol riots in the blood of those who 
raised them. For wo, too, then hud had our iiiste of the amenitiee 
of CoiDniunlsDi. Hpecial (hirrf,siu)rtdeuts whose task it may be 
herealler to cJironicJe such events on this side of thu Cluuinel as 
would bring Oliweret and his IViends into prominence, wUlpoiwibly 
find that hkiglishinen ai*o nut a w'hit less hard than Versaillisis In 
puttiug dow]i profes.siomil traders in revolution, or tho meaner 
ra^tals who would seek m public disorder tho opportunity for 
private plunder. 

The seco7icl part of Clusend’s naiTat.ivt>, just published, opens 
with a verbofio argimient on that most inipiacticablo of all 
iKdious, the proposing to tho peojde ” — that is, to that 
fiwetinu f)f it whirl! tho long saturnalia of drink and poli- 
tical harangues during tho Ciermaii siogo had iuliaiiied into 
Coniuiiiiiists — tho blowing up all Paris and iMir^dng themselves 
under tho mins. Tliis, thi) writer tolls us seriously, would have 
been his puirirostiofi had the IViissians joined the antagonists of 
the }wvty he worked with; hut he kindly saves the trouble of 
commentary by the foot-noto wliich adds, *■ I’o pro|^>oBe blowing 
up Paris 1 Would it not h«ve been a dramatic expri asion t* ” It 
Would indeed; and no one undei'sta&ds this belter tnaii tlio writer 
of tho note, who takes to show, and succeeds in showing, the 
impvacticflbility of the very course of which he writes in tho same 
jingo that he “should hti\e voted in favour of it,** as it would 
nave iKvn “ an innuonse example aud warning.” Fortunately .tor 
Bucli lieriK'R UK (Ihiseret, to whom the gtdtiug out of a involution 
with a whole skin sccihh a nmissary couditlou of their joining in 
it, such an “ oxiuuple. would need a larger nunibci* of persouiil ex- 
amples to be made Hrst tlum are usually to bu found, even when — 
to use the expressive. phrjiM« ‘of Lullier — “the men of the streets 
ha\o hfid their throats well wunue<.l” with their favourite 
e»iu-do-vie. 

On the conduct of tho defence, as Oluserot describes it, it is not 
noccsjMiry to dilate. Ife abuses fiergcrct, whom he got imnnsoned, 
which i.^ nutuml enough. He Udis us the woaknesses and mca]ia- 
city for command of Hombrowsld, whom ho put into Bergeret’s 
place. Ho deelarcs that Uossel deceived him. He oom- 
plaiiia of tho conduct td' tho wrelched Raoul Rigault, lit hood 
of tho Ooiimmno police, who pnibably behaved no better to tho War 
l)elegnto than to auy one else. IJo of course fiuda tho Veitiaillos 
generals at merv tui'ii inc.ipablc, and their troops cow^ordly. He 
hints darkly at tbe gn'iit Unrigs ho would have done if he had had 
“ a general and a dozen good ollic(>rs to put at the head of the Iniivu 
soldiers of Uio Oomnnujc.*’ Hut for «iiy new view of the siege ns 
a whole, or of tho progross rd’ the Voiweillf'S cause to victory, we 
look though his pages in vain. His oivn utter incapacity to under- 
stand the silufttioTi at tho beginning of the siege is attested 
by tho assertion that “every day gained added to the pi'ostige 
of tho Commune, and diminished by so much tlw conddence 
in tho troems of Vcr-siiiUcs ” — a statement os completely opjiosed 
to proved linda as it is possible to put in words. "But thou 
he 18 by these misstaUnnents seeking to excuse his own tactics, 
which, as he tolls us, were Kimply to gain time. So, too, when 
ho would extenuate tho mistaken show of fighting on the Neuilly 
side, he is found reviving the old stories of those despirrato contests 
there which never hod any historical existence, save what is duo to 
the inventive brains of the S]^ial Oorrespondents who mistook 
Ladmirault’s false attack for the reality which fell on the south- 
western angle of tho city. Indeed, the chief novelty olfered us 
in this port of his stoiy is the publication of certain orders of his 
own against privatn pfnndor and unauthorised arrests — the utter 
inattention shown to these by tho Comnntnists afibfding a firesh 
proof, if ony had been needca, that tho War Delegate htm all the 
mania for rule, witliout any accompanying moral power, which 
seems to be tho distinguishing mark of the modem revolutionist. 
As to the picture of the civic government and civic troops which 
he h^ undertaken to dmw for us, we would here only say that wo 
have always hold tliat tho reign of the Ooinmime was justly uointed 
in dark 0010111 * 8 , Imt we never knew how thomughiy blncK these 
^ould bo until wo met with this portrait fin>m the hand of their 
mvourite commander. 


«HECKLIlffQ“ At DUNDEE.” 



ness of the title.. In the abmvd Nmth 
iittb. It u taiunk for granted thsl they have 
a View to idTect, and that awkwaad iiMlim'^havo w^ (ttperediy 
veiledor shirked ; and the speaker has no sooner dniahed iSiwa^ 
statement than ho is pounced upon by a df cam ^phMlioBars 
aud put through a rasplug croiwH»aiiimatico 00 alt sipeis<rf pst« 
suiial and political suljeots. Mr, Fi tajames after his 

experii^cH ol‘ this ordM at Dundee, likliued it to in the j^tion 

of a miui who had to play cricket wiih twenty pec^ bowling. to 
him at once. He has 110 suKmer sent one ball ilyuig mm his leg uma 
be hue to be on his guard against one descending on his nose, and aa 
the game gets wann the volley thickens. The praotice is justidad 
on tlie ground that it is the most efiectual means of dragfrisg tim 
truth out of a candidate, as he must answer offham witb-* 
out having time to dodge tho quostione, or to prepare round** 
about phrases. But in reality the electors evidently a 
gmal ileal of malicious pleasure in tho sport. Now that dumb 
atiimols are pi'otected agaiust baiting by law, spealdug; aniinais 
seem hi be thought lair game. Whewer it wnn that Mr?otepheti*s 
uppoucuto hod made hostile prepomtious llir Ids mcijptiOD, or iliat 
there ivm sometldng stimulating and provocative m the vigour 
with which lie duug liiinself into the encountsir, we cannot say, 
but it is i*ertain that he was heckled to an extent scarcely known 
before. It was, as one of his irieuds plaintively observed, 
heckling by machinery. It is inipusaihle not to suspect scojoethiiig 
like c‘oi!S[dracy in Uie particularly warm play to which Mr..h>tuphen 
WHS expoMtd oil his very lirHi appearance in Dundee, but at the 
some time one can understand that he was a temptaug ontagonUt. 
Tlic eleeh^rs must have felt tliat it was not every ycMr they 
such a go(M] subject to operate uikul. He beat off this shovTer of 
questions with the gn^atest readiness and good-humour, and \>e(*A- 
sionally ho sent a ball bock again in tho face of the bowler in away 
that was ratlier disconctuling. As his examiners insisted upon 
categorical nqdies, ho insisWd upon straightkirward qucstioiWL 
Ho pointed out that one of thorn had mixed up the (Mtidnal 
Law Anamdniciit Act and the Master and Benunt Act os if they 
were one ; and when another inquired whetlier he would abolisli 
the Game Iaiws, he asketl for a schedule of them, in or<ier 
that he might know which statutes were meant. We am 
ufi-flid that Mr. 8t«>phon must have lioen very much slmtrked 
to iind that even in BcoUand, wh<^ro there have so long Uxm 
lairieh schools, tho political coaceptiouft of working-men luti snilly 
vague. But at least he did oil Im could to enlighten them, lie 
delivered an instnictivo lecture on a digest of thu law, which it is 
to he hoped did them good ; and ho was even sanguine enough to 
attempt to explain to tliem “ whnt we in England call a dc(*)\>l^ lor 
specilic porlbmioiice.” After one of his mei»tings a workiug-maii 
caiuo to discuss converiuicing with him, and he secmii for a 
moment to have imagined that he was atirring up a great spirit vi 
law reliinn in Dundee. Bui soon afterwai^ at the end of a 
serii!» of inquiries ns to hares mid rabbits, the law of patroiuige, 
and otJior luatters on which it suggested that legislation was 
urgently required, we lind Mr. Sleplien assuring his hcareis that 
tlicre was no Bill so urgently wanted at tho present moiuc*cit tu> uuc 
providing for tho dccivaso of fuds in tho world. 

It is iiu|:>c>B&iblo to iinsgino a mm^o refreshing contrast the 
ordinary attitude of a rniididato in the pniseiice of el<K*tors than 
tliat of Mr. (Stephen before tho eloclors of Dundee. “ 1 do not 
coino here,’* he said, “ to beg for a place. If you like some one ohie 
better UiHU me, if cither tho matter or tiio mnaaer of what X have 
said is displeasing to you, well, so bo it. £ don’t core. Take me 
or leave me. 1 Imvo lived a good maiiy yeaxH in the world wil^ 
out being in rnrliameiit, niid I can livo a good many ni«HW, 
I liopc, in the same couditiou.” AVe are forced to think ol' Corio- 
lanus m tho market-place, begging for the “ most sweet voices.'* 
Mr. Htcphcu had even the luirdiliood to diadiure that, in his eyes, the 
working-man was not a mysterious, sauctiiied being, somehow sot 
apart Irom oilier einsses of human creatures, but only a man like 
the rest of us, ami that he did not see how one class iMuld be 
really brnelited unless what wim done for it was also liur 
good of tho community oi large. Mr. Stephen has not Ihhuj sue- 
coasful in liis visit to Dundee, but it may 1 h) hoped that hU visit 
has done Ihindee good. He gave it a supply of sotne strong, 
wholesome truths which deservo to be considered by what are called 
popular coDstitueiicics; but whether they were exactly tho sort of 
truths which a eandidate should bo at most pains to inculcate in 
the bluntest laugiu^ upi'ii those whose votes he is asking fbr is 
another qiie.«ttioo. In tho way of popular instruction nothing could 
bo better tlian Mr. 8tephoij*.s teaching, hut it was hardly clec- 
tiouecring. It is quite tune that W'e should ha\o a ebange in tho 
ntito of sycophancy and self-obliteratiou w'hich lias be(*(Mne habi- 
tual on the ^rt of public men addressing their coaslitueuts ; .and 
it will perhaps be a happy day for the (Hiniitiy when the iiutjorify 
of men are sutKcieutly aware of their inibritirity to allow theiiiKclves 
to be talked to by those who are wiser and know moii^ tlinn Uiey 
do, as Mr. Stephen talked to the spinners and wimiviu's of 
Dumioe. But, after all, in a matter of this land, even the most 
superior persona must, we suspect, be content to take hunian nature 
as it is; and Mr. Stephen’s independence was pt^haps unnecrfitMi- 
rily unconventional and dememstrative. It is imfortunate that tho 
experiment of putting the relations between members and con- 
arituents on a new footing more consistent with the self-!\*Kpect of 
botli should have been maned by being pushed too Ikr to begin 
wiih» We observe from the rapies in the local pa^rs thnt Mr. 
Silvan was at times euphuistioally spolwo of as the gHmleiuan 
4mi A distaaea,’* and posribly limriis^omof Dundee warn soma* 
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thc^i^h tiie matters which make the water turhid and dirty are 
not in themselir'os nozioiiB, the water is lees wholesome without 
themi or that the diminution of traces of sewage eemtamination 
18 to k deplored. If care is taken to keep out what may be 
pdled innocent impurities, other impurities of a by no means 
mnocont oharactor will probably be kept out too. But alter Sir W. 
FeiguBBon*^ noble vindication of dirty water, the Companies will 
have an oxcellont and ready excuse for Mling back into tlieir old 
practices ; and when consumors complain of impurities, they will 
be told that it is all nonsense, and that the faculty have decided 
that there is no harm in them, and that, in fact, they rather im- 
prove the water by giving it body and flavour, ^tho Medical 
OlHcers of the Privy OuuncU and the Local Health Oilicers 
KCiicrally will find their oiforts to impress upon people the necessity 
of Bocunng a supply of pure water in a great dogw^e noutmlized by 
Sir ^V. Fergusson’s hasty and iuc^unsideraio obsorvatiuns. Ife says 
ho attaches more importanco to the quantity than to thu quality of 
the supply ; but there is no reason to suppose that the passion for 
pure water which Sir WUliaiu deplores has led to any diminution 
of the general supply, or to anv relaxation of effints to extend it. 
Absolutely pure water may he'Tiioyond our reach, hut it does not 
follow that wo should not try to leduco the impurities to a mini- 
mum. Nor is there any inconsistency in resorting to certain 
medicinal waters on special occasions, and yet objecting to a strong 
ferru^nous or alkaline element in our ordiiiaiy domestic supply. 
Sir W. Fergusson, we suppose, would fscurcoly recommend Pullna 
or Friedrichshall for everyday family use. For an eminent 
doctor to lift up his voice against fasliitiousneps in i*cgard to pure 
water strikes us os pretty much the same tiling as if the Tkmch 
of Uishops were to take to preaching ngainni undue Bensitivonoss 
in regard to sin. Absolute purity, they might say, is quite un- 
littainable ; the best of us ai*o bad enough wh(m put to the test ; 
and Iherefon' it is not worth while making ourselves uneasy about 
a few spots moi-e or less. “ Sui-oly the profession expect too much 
for themselves, and lead the public to iixpoct too much, on the 
score of purity.” If sermons to this effect were preached from the 
pulpit, it would lead to the remark that this is liar<lly the side ou 
which humanity is most likely to err ; and the same remark applies 
to Sir W. Feigussou's warning against being too particular aoout 
‘the purity of water. This is really not an imminent danger ; in- 
deed we wish it were. Wcj wonder whether the prejudice against 
adultcsated food is to be discarded along with the ignorant impa- 
tience of dirty water. All food is more or leas adulterated, but 
this has not hitherto been considered a suHicient reason for aban- 
doning all precautions on the subject. 

VVith all that Sir W. Foigusson has said about the value and ne- 
cessity of a copious supply of water we heartily agrtM*. Water is 
•wanted for a great many purposes besides drinldng, and a largo 
addition to the existing supply might be obtained by proper 
arrangements for catching anil sUtriug the su])ply that falls from 
the clouds. It is to be re^ttod that tho rrosidoiit of the British 
Medical Association could not liave directed public attention to 
this part of tho subject •without dragging in a paradoxical warn- 
ing which, in the sense in which it will popularly lie understtxid, 
will bo interpreted as an excuse for all sorts of car«le.sftnoBS and 
neglect in regard to the purity of drinking water. Tho tempta- 
tion to say something odd and startling was, we presume, Uxi much 
for the medical orator. A little loose talk may be alloweil to 
politicians without much fear of tho consequences, but doctors, 
of all people in tho world, shoidd be candul what they say. 




SrOKT IN SCOTLAND. 

T he beginning of tbo shooting season makes a great many men 
happy, and a good many envious. It is not every enthusiastic 
t»portsman who can spare his hundreds or his thousands to rent a 
range of barren mountains, who can ntford to kill his own venison 
at the price of fifty guineas the stag, or to lay in his grouse at a 
couple of guineas the brace. Highland cousinships go a far shorter 
way than they once did in helping relations more or less remote 
to a week or two of shooting upon other men’s ground. In the 
-good old times, if you had the luck to count kindred with a High- 
land laird, you wero sure to find his doors standing hospitably 
open, even if you chanced to time your ununnounced visit some- 
where in the second week of August. Now there are very few native- 
born mountaineers who afiford themselves the luxury of keeping 
their beet shooting in their own hands. They make it matter of 
nice calculation how few acres will suffice to supply them witli 
amusement or their tables with game; they have to rough it 
themselves on short commons of sj^rt | and so long as tho sport is 
good, and while their birds are sitting, they close their doors 
against promiscuous visitors. It is aliuost worse perhaps in 
establishments of those wi«lthy Southern stiungerB wlio go 
North to recoup themselves the iabulous rents they pay. They are 
tmembarraased by the inconvenient traditions of old Highland 
hospitality, And, on the other hand, they often are seriously 
hampered in narrow accommodation of their confined 
anO^mg-Doxes, ^ TOey arrange their snug little parties long beibro- 
hand on principles that ore at onco exclusive and mer- 
^JBts are gmierally the proprietors of well- 
at^ked Southein pheasant or, at any rate, they am friends 
who r^y Uiw oi^itlsB in one shkpe ov another. The 
Twult » tkat muy Itten Iwt spoit^ who h&Te boon 

Imojfiw thajOidTe* the euauner on eanguine imtidpa* 

tions und their hopes ebUapae of a sadden' tat the of 


August. They are left outof the game altogether, odje® Wp.^ the 
last moment they had been countiiig up^ a didMalit en^tion 
and plenty of sport, Hiey must- resign theniselvea read 
reports of tlie heavy In^ that are being filled hy others, god miiat 
listen in fimey to the rattle of their acquaintances* breechlbadenin 
Yot one thing or another often attmeis them still to tlie North-- 
fondness for tho scenery os well as fiir the sporty and the seduction of 
the cheery associations of their more fortunate years. If they yield 
to tho attraction, in place of sensibly seeking a total change of 
scene and thought clsowhore — if tliey wonder noj^thwords throuj^ 
scenery that reminds tboni of familiar haunts', on the forlorn 
hcqxi of some uDfurcsoeii bit of good fortune beMLing thom-^thsy 
ore only preparing a season of w'rt'tchednesa for tliemselves, They 
fancy tnoy can keep their cheerfulness alive on the memory of the 
vanished past, and enjoy tho country they used to love apart from 
the sport that once gave it its charms. Each day of their 
autumn holiday brings them a fresh reminder of their error. What 
can blunt tho keenest appetite more effiictually, or interfere more 
objectionably with tlie soundest digestion, tbau the sight of the 
snui'ismen who havo appropriated the best of the guest chambers in 
tno inn whom you have tiiKeii up your night quarters, as they re- 
turn weary and heavy laden from a long and successful day ou Uia 
hiUsP How can you upimMuate the gi'amiest of lligliland scenery 
from the seat whom you fidget on the coach-roof, if you must loot 
away to the magnificent moiinlains over the jolly parties of men 
and dogs who are voluptuously quartering tho neathor in the fore- 
ground P 

Wo havo been led into this somewhat melancholy train of 
reflection in consequence of lighting upon a little volume yrhich 
bears the Icngtliy title of TVis iipori»fnajC$^ TourtV'V, tmd Omwral 
Timc-tnhlcB tmd (tv.ide to the liivnrSf LochHf J/bors, and Deer JForeats 
of ScotlmnL After giving a very complete list of the trains, 
coaches, and steamers, the (tuide goes on to dbeuss tlie matters 
ilxat come more iiuinodiatoly within its s)>ecial scojie. It professes 
to give a pretty exhaustive catalogue of the various Sooten shoot- 
ings, especially in tho Highland countios, affixing to those that 01*0 
thrown on tho market tho rents they ore supposed to bring in. It 
is a novel idea* and tho mlifor has undertaken a somewhat difficult 
task. For a variety of reafM)ns it may l)o imagined that neither 
landlord nor tenant are always dispsed to publish tho exact terms 
of their bargain from year to year. happen to know a good 
dfMil about eeilain districts hikI shootings Irom actual experience, 
and w'e can detect, in rumiiug over the list, some very obvious 
errors. We bim% for evamplo, one famous lUisa-shiro deer-forest 
sot down at about a twelfth part of the rent which used 
invariably to be paid for it, while wo are sure that a 
certain Aberdecmshire grouso-moor w'ould b«^ cheap at four 
times tho nrico at which it figures in tlie Guide. Yet, tako 
the book all in all. it gives a fair idea in outline of the market 
valiuis of the diflcr^ml Scotch shoolings, and our personal 
knowledge enables us to class them roughly in a couple of 
categories. Them are the cobtlv llighliiud sliootings, -with their 
very cxcelloiit sport, which are lioyond the reach of all but tlie 
wealthy; and them am those Lowliiud shootings which are cheap 
enougli if you tu'O disposed to content yourself wiUi small Ihjugs 
and tame outertainment. The first, of course, are altofi^thor boyojid 
tlie reach of tho geutlomeu whoso esse w'u Imvo been coxupas- 
sifinating ; tho second — with their sconery, for tho most i>art flat 
and bleak, with their thin sprinkling of partridges over limitless 
fields of rank turnipH, and Ihu simy ham or two that the villago 
poiwhers liave missed— would never tompt them. So far as shoot- 
uig is conccriuxl, then, tho Guido is discoiu'aging enough to tho 
sportsmen adventurers who look wistfully uurih'waid oh the a|)- 
proQch of the I2ih. Yet, if they turn over its pages, they may get 
a useful practical suggestion from what is certainly by Ihr the 
most valuable part of tbo lx)ok. Its information as to shootings is 
n(M!cssarily brief and vague ; and even were the estimates of rents 
exactly accurate, it could tell but little us to the seoson^s bead 
of game. This may Iki changing fttun year to yeai*, tlianks to 
such circumsiancos as the ravages of epidemics among the grouse, 
or the eiK'roacbmenls of shei'p upon the deer. But the editor 
gcxoB on to treat of fisliings, and there he is evidently most 
thoroughly at home. We do not nder so much to his notes ou 
tho pLMit salmon rivers, or tho famous pools in tlio Tweed and 
tho Tay — ^these are as much beyond the reach of the poor as 
the best forest in Bnieinar or Blair Atliol — but to the cmmtlem 
lochs and streams which abound everywhere in outlying dis- 
tricts, and which are often neglected and almost forgotten. A 
man who is devoted to the rifle and the gun is generally an amateur 
of the rod as -well. Ho would rather, of course, bo aflt^r the rod 
deor in the seasou, or liaving a busy August day in the thick of the 
gi-ouBO cover's ; or, if he bo a fisherman, he will think tlio weightiest 
of trout small deer indeed compared to tho lordly salmon. 8tili, 
failing the one sport, ho is very reiuly to be happy with another. 
Ho might toll you, indeed, if hosoarened his own heai t, that those 
oft days when ho fished the locli or the bum from the shr>oting-box 
passed almost as pleasantly as the must succi^safnl wliicli ho hail en- 
joyed on tho, hill. Unless a man has tho instincts of a butcher, half 
the joj-B of tho moixntnin life lie in the fr^hness of tho air and ilm 

S glories of the scenery. Nobody except an apoplectic hanker from 
jombard Street, or an alderman touched in the wind aft*,T a life of 
dinners in tho halls of his Ccimpany, would prefer the dreary 
heather flats of lower Tnvemcss-shirc to the wild momitaios that 
lie towards th« Boss-shire frontier ; v^t there is much more deadly 
execution to be done on the former tliaii on the latter. And, o^ en 
in spite of cbsiigii^ weather ami ahiftinf lighten the most glorious 
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BCeoery heffinn to }mll np<wi » num wbm he perpetually ploUdjnj^ 
cvur ^ts fhftt ftPD alniiwt idoatiuak , 

Now,re«djnflr tho list of the various Scot<di flelMUffwatero m this 
S(port»mon« (Juide w-iH Juuuch most men in an ujtOii:<.*tlier new 
world of jdoMS, with tho |>r<»fl|KK;t of constant chan;?^.' itjid novel'* 
end in;? varioty. on may paolc up a rod or tWi), with your Hies and 
your ininnows and a puir ol’ fiahin;?-i#U»cking9, ami Btart away on a 
fishing lour to wander wJioro Uwlo or fancy guidi’S you. (lo 
where you will in the Uigliliinds or on Inn llordor, soii can 
hardly go wrong. Kvcri many of the counliea tliat tiro more ntrictly 
Lowland ha^ « mncJi lo tempi ono. There am, iJideed, boino of the 
wiih ri which are clustdv preserved, uulefis one can make private 
interest with the proprietor, lint, iudep*mdtuitly of tho ranny 
W'hicli are advertised by hotel-l<ee|K‘Vrt as i>pi5n to visitors who 
patronize their e.^iihlishmcTi I it is surprising in lind huw many ! 
more aro pnuiiit'ully lr»’0 to the public. Soiuo imt so iviuoU^ from 
cuutres of busy life, or even fnuu high roads or beaten paths, that 
it i-cenirt hardly worth wliiio warning sLriingera olf; otliero ufo 
aceesfiible to all respectable coinera wfio cliooso to «a.sk per- 
uiission civilly. It is not ns in Kngkindy wher»i the privilege 
4 )f \Y}ii]»j)inga stretch of stagnant river is adroitly used tobiibt* half 
a cimstituenev, ami where tlio jeuloun Waltons of bah-a-do/en 
parishes nro out for a wliole season after the sjiiiie old muddy 
trout. In Scotland tT«>ut fishing is not much in favour aint>ng 
tho landed gentry, who geiieiiUly follow what lla y consider 
to Ivo nobler grtinc. Sti, by addressing yourself t/i certain 
iioblefucii and gentlemen or tfieir agents, the (luide-book a.'^hure^ 
virii that the In'et <d’ tho land lies Worn you. You nuiy iimke 
tishiiig yonr objwt, yet coiabiuo other ])ursuits w ith it. If yiui 
arc an nntijpiary or arclimolngist, or hiiv(* the roiri:iu<.t.M)f every true 
sportsman in vonr nature, you inay^ shape yuiir (tourso fi*r tlni 
HuotH that will live for ever in old S(.*otcii song ami legtmd. 
The wilder part of the country^ history a\ as enacted in its most 
pictinvsfpu) districts, mid lliero you are sure to find trout y .strt'aiiis 
riiftlnng along in the bottom of each dell and valley, fed by tho 
countless mountain rills that coino trickling d«)vvn from th<* loiihs 
in the iiplamU. (lo over tho (Uioviots aial you aro hahiiig tbo 
Lhidoll and the Kttriclc, iho Teviot and tlie Yarrow, sln>Iling pmt 
towers like llerniitage, and away intiO the lonely green bills by 
brooks liko the 1 kniglas burn. Dr yam may g*) into Hob Iloy’iM'uuntrv 
nnd tho land of tho Iiady <d' tho jjid^o, aTut bud fair sport 
lit “lono Loch Ard and Abt*rfovle, or among tho luindrcd iHh*s of 
beautiful Jjocb IjOinond. KNCopt in Itoss or Sutle Hand, it is difti- 
Ciilt to got out of Iho charmed circlo traced by tbt Wizard of tho 
Jinrlli; yoii (Ind he has Ixien before von ut Kilclnmiun Loch .\wo, 
wliero tho trout are e.vlmor<linarily Wavy; at L**. h Lev en,\v hero 
tbiJiy me altogotlir»r nnrivnlhMl in ilavour; in Ihuleniich, Locliaber, 
even in rtunote Skyo and the TIebrides. May, it is hinted that 
the fishing omimteed in the Seoiicry of tJic- l*irafe ami tho 
neigh boiU'hood of Sunbnrgh Koost and b'itfnl Head would well 
repay one for tho long son. jourtie.y, and the ibiido only preserves 
reticence on these parte in consideration for iIk' clergymen who 
have to welcome straiigera in iJio absence «d' innkeepers. Or, if you 
prefer to shun the tracks foUowtal by ioiU’ist.s, ami do md object to 
roughing it a little, you may striko out any num Uu' of paths of yoiu* 
owTi and find your way to stroiuu invuls and niouutain tarns where the 
smallness of the trout, is partly couipciiwitcd hy thoir innnlaT, and 
still more by tho intoxicating bmiyancy of tho air ami IIm sonstv of 
savage solitude. AVith a fivsh breeze nistling in t lie foliage and 
bonding the heather lops, with a briirht sun shiniiig after a 
llighliiud sbt>wcr ou tlio win to sterna of tho birch-tj cca and the 
glancing water.s of the strcHiii, it really Iwc/unoa a luatlcr of 
socoiidnry con«M|uenct5 whether you are playing a huiolt or a 
salmon. " AVo sifongly recoininend sport at a loss lo try such 
a trouling lour this smsoii, before Iho oi'rupnnls of shuulings take 
alarm mid l)ccouio moro jealous of ihoir piscatorial rights. 


THE WESLEYAN CONFERENCE AT NEWT^VSTLE. 
TFAHE AVeslevan ffniferenco has ht'ld its auimal meeting this 
JL yuar at Ncwcnstle. And as most of the (yominiticcs appear to 
have b€n.'u re^unled by those pniaent as little dull,” wo may lie 
pardoned for paying that, bo far as car b© jndu^ed I'roiu the report 
in tho 7Vmf.4, tlie proceedings have on tho whole struck us in very 
much the same light . 'I’hcro ore, however, some points to wdiicK 
we shall call atti'utuin presently, as sujiplyinga curious illustratiou 
of Iho prcBonl ihcological, or rather p«}leiiiical, tcndcncu's of iho 
"Wesleyan mind. John Wesley, it wiU be wmenibf*red, was an 
ordAitted cler^ryiniui of the Church of liliiglaiid, to wliofce inbiirie- 
lial conunission ho always nyipoalcd for his authorily, and from 
which, up to his death iu lygi, he pf5rsiBU'ntly dcclariMl his resolve 
jievor wittingly to K*parnie himself. The separation, however, very 
soon becaino an iiccuninlishcd fact, and Ibr some 1-inie past tho 
Wsdcyaaa have formed one ivf tho hugest ajid mi«t strongly or- 
ganized of tho hundred and twenty or ho of llissentiug sects into 
wMch Englirfi ProUwtainism is divided. At present there are 
bAtd to bo not^ loM than twelve million persons rocHuving Me- 
thodist insUuction in varkius parts of the world', whil» in Great 
Britain olono there arc wore than sL\ thonsand AVeslcyan places of 
worship, and about fourteen thousand mini'^ters or local prcacliers. 
The BepOrt read at the recent < fonioveiite informs us that 85 chapels, 
3 5 mimstora* hyoasos* mid 20 sebtad-roomH huvo U*en buiR during 
the post yefir« besides various alterations and onlaTgeincnts of oxist- 
. .log DttiLdings, and Xhiit sums have been voted for the erection of 
' Ijjiiew 14 miniataxa' housc^^ and 26 school-rooms during 


the ne^t your. Thepdt j^oiintnrised during last fricludiog 
grants, was stated to be 244,226/., and there appears also to be Si. 
voi^ tlouriidiiiig AVesleyon’ hletbodist Trust Assainuce Company 
fLimited), which will commence tho secozid year of its oxistencai 
^ fnim any encumbrance whatever. It was not till after these. 
buBinesa details hncl Wn disposed of that the discussion began. 
And it certainly leaves ratlior an odd impreBsion on one's mind oa 
(o iho sort of uses to which tho Conference is anxious to devot«r 
tliH cunsiderablo nioriil nnd material rcsfiuroes at its command 
The que.^tion ahnoet inevitably Hiiggests itself, bow for their viexva 
ou the proper methods and objects of oynngelization tally with 
those or their founder. At all events, they are quite su]»crior 
to any such pcdly scruples ns St. Paul mmlesUy refiU’S to, about 
buihling ou iniotfier man’s foundatiou. On the contrary, it i» pre- 
cisely W'ht'ro IMirist is nHiiied ” already, and not where His nunio 
is mikiiowu, tliat they feel it to bo their peculinr mission to preach 
the Gofipel. Their motto appeal’s Nemo me impuno Lu:ef.sl 
wdtli tho uniliU’/^Uudiog that to attack them is to teach any other 
fonnof Christitmity Ilian their own. But it is tiiuo lo lot thouL 
spenk for tlieiiiselvf^?. 

Air. Mew hum and tho Uov. C. Prost sp«)ko about iJio immorality 
pro vale) it in t^oine of the rural districts — of which, however, wte do 
nf»t lii-ur again— “ and also of’’ what w'a.s perhaps held to have some 
occult oonue.\it)u w ith ruhtic imiuoraiity, and was oridcntly felt to ho 
fi more serious dinigi!||^ *• the Uomi.'ih IcudcncioH of the Ititualiata.’’ 
Afti*r tho iiansaction of home ijiteriuediate formalities, Mr. Prest 
again reliirin^d to thi'* chiirge, and observed 1 hat ‘‘they would havo 
to light Uie buttle of Hoptiry over again in the riu’al distriots,” aud 
as vve oallKu* from liis next sentence, would have to tight it with 
that duu;>lif.y ciiaiujiiou of I'rott-staut orthfMioxy who might dc- 
M'fVLMlly be ilesigualed malleua IheBisbopof Lincolu. 

“lie spoke," we are t'dd, “ in condcirinatory tonuB of tho Pnatond 
which the lii5<hop of Lincoln had recently addressed to the Metho- 
ilihiis, and he thought th..it one good answer to tlio Pustoml would 
bt' lo send two eMiue.st cvangeliMts into the rural purtB of the 
count V.” Wo i|o not happen to have Seen Bishop \V ordsvvorlh'a 
IVi.'itoral, but we la‘Iie\»* it ('onlained an ulfertionate exhorialion to 
AA*cc.leYans. grounded ou tlie hvowvhI principleB of tlicir founder, 
to reflect on their “ sciriduitilical” position, and ihu advantage of 
reiurniug lo the Church of their hithei's. If the Bishop vvaa 
sanguine enough to e\p«‘ct that they would, to adopt Air. Ohad- 
Uand’s pet forinulii, receive his overtures “ in tho spirit of love,” ho 
must havo k'arnt his error by this lime. It is when he spwiks 
unto Ibein of peace that they imike them ready for bati.h>, by pro- 
posing at once Lo cany u gai-rilia warfare into the country village© 
of bis diocese. For the earnest cvangeliRts wmuu to be u kind of 
niviiig mi>rionfiru‘s, whoso buftiuesB is to stir up sti’ifo u^rainst Iho 
}»ur<H'hial clerpy wherever they can. Dr. Jobson, who spoke next, 
loft 110 doubt ala/iil wliat was intended. IIo, too, like Mi. Ffest, 
**vvaa specially amvioiu- lor tho rural districts,” Imt his anxiety 
WHH nut attributed to any such trifles as tho prevalence, of 
immonility. “ lie could not trust them to the care of llio 
Ultiialists,” wbieh appears lo bo a Methodist sobriqiiol for tho 
cJci’gy of iho ('hiircJi of England in general; “tho children in 
tlie villages would uot be hulllciently protected hv tho Oonsrienco 
Clause, and it would be lu'edful for the Methodist pastors to be 
with their flocks to ])ri)tect them.” in ^hort, the great duty 
of the AVesleyaii pastorate is not po much to teacli tlio people 
ns to prevent their being taught by any ono elat^, much as 
Louis XIA\ was shocked at the notion of giving hia son a 
Jiiusmiict tutor, though ho hud no particular obji'ction to an 
Atlieisl. Now llii.'^ may lx* nil quite righl, but it soimds liko a 
complete inversion of John Wesley's policy. The standing excuso 
proffered for his iriTgular ministrations was tho npathy nnd iii- 
diil’erenco of the (Jhurch ; he could not bear to hnive tho sheep iu 
the wilderness in charge (d’ dumb dogs who could not or would ‘not 
bark. But now the Cluireb is no loiter apathetic, and Jolui. 
Wesley's modern sucecssorH find the juslificaiiou of their ministry 
in tho fact that it is much too active and mpiii'es to bo repreaBod. 
If tho dopB were dumb, things might he loft alone without mudh 
danirei^; it is because they bark so loud that the flock requires pro- 
tection against their troublesome impoi'tuuilies. In short, whercaa 
John AVesley wore his life out in tJio vain endeavour to rouso hia 
brother tilorgy to a seuso of their responsibilities, till ho turned at 
last iu de^fiair, but not in defiance, from the Church he never 
ceased to love, liis followers think it is time to ithm their attention 
to the rural districts, not because the clergy are asleep, but bccausB 
they are so wide awoke. “ They must have village circuity* and 
make them g«)od circuits,” and for tliis purpoae the preachers iu tho 
rural distiiclB must have “ a stipena, a good horse, a good 
hcnisc, nnd a good gwxlon.” The pi*eachorB would bo more or leas 
Hum men if tJiey did not oonsider this, like justificotion by faith 
only, a very comfortable doctrine. And it is gratifying to learn 
that tlie lay members of the Conferem^o so far 6h.ir^ iheir con- 
viction that tliey passed a resolution for raising ministerial stiponda 
to a minimum of 1 50/. 

But the Oonforeuce did not dissolve without another and more 
striking lestiniony to iho nature and exhsit of its ovangeliziog 
work. It would he a great mistake to suppose that the onergisa 
of modern Methodism ore exhausted by an <)^aniz6d aggresssMi qd 
E nglish villages — ^with minister, stipirnd, hoi^ house, ,and garden 
to match — especiaHiy in the benighted diocese of Lincoln. Tl^ 
Nevvcjistlo Conforenee was not exactly an (Bkmmeiiieal Ooiuwil, 
but iu aims are, eosnaopolitan ; and acoordizttly we are uasnzed 
that the must lively interest of the audienoe ^ was kindled by Iho 
appearance of im less Apmon than Signoar Sckrelli, tta&m AVeshgran 
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f^m experiouee.’* After fkin oiainmio b^iiuibifri Jt in mf li«r « 
:relitif to iiiid tiiat Sigtior Soktelli did not offer to illiifttralo the 
xoethod of offectipi^ trmubstnntiation; or perflhrm any other of tho 
(TfUfpntm 'which thoeo cou verted hier^nibauU who liavo 
been behind the aeenes are rather apt to indulge. Indecsl the 
Toeult of his boasted experience muHt nave been somewimt diaap- 
pointing to liia aiidieuco, for lie scents only to have 
wliat persons who have never been priests or even Ihminn Catholics 
hod discov'(nred before hmi» that the Italions have coaseil to attach 
much value to tho benedictions or maledictions of the I’ope, and 
that many of them are sceptics. But then he hml gratifying 
jntelligeiico to communicate that Ihcro is now a wgular Afethodint 
Society in Rome, and moron ver that “ it was tlieir in tout ion to nuike 
Ituine the head of a circuit, and he hoped tho J toman circuit 
would Ijo a model one ” furmshijd, wo may ]»resiuiio, with t.tipend, 
horse, dtc., ns in n model FilngHsh village. We can well believe 
that tho prosiM?ct of orocting an iTrtrtixifffioi — to Ixvrow iiu un- 
tmnslatablo and most expmtwive Greek teriii — in ilio slia-iw of 
a littltJ Ebenezer under the very shadow of tho Vatican, and thus 
bearding Giant Rope in liin own den, vnia loo (^xhilnrating an idea 
to be easily gupprt.*HS(*d. It was trnly iiaturnl tliat the*nc.vt attempt 
to civato a lively seniiatiufi should full nitlier Ihit, tljough it con- 
aisled in the introduction of ‘‘u wmverted Jiruliniin c»f the higlic/»t 
caste from Snulli India, who gavo an acennnt of his conversion.” 
Nor docs tho report of the Cliiiieae missiomules, tluit thorn were 
about two thous^ind native Methodist converts in China, appear to 
Jiave eliritiMl any cx>muiont. On tlio other linnd, Air. Gn^igiirv, the 
Eernley lecturer for tho year, tndta^tc'd “the (’atliolic CluircJi” as 
tho siihioct of his dolivcfttuce, iind had a very Jorge aiulieiice in Briins- 
yvioh Ciiapel to listen to it. \Vo shouhl perhaps ourselves luive Imhui 
disposed to think that the cvanjiNdists'’ would 1 m) more pwlitahly, 
ami not loss h(ijH.‘lully, oiiiploy(?d in grappling with tlie vast moss 
of nnrecbiiuied liruthenism, w'hether at nomo or abroad, after the 
c.'caniple of their founder, than in browbeating English inemubonts 
find pit*aching to tlie Koinans, W'bo luay bo very seeptiad, Imlan^cv- 
tr»?niely unlikely to bvvonie We.sleyuns, a vtmion of the (hvspvd which 
they arc prettv sure not U) relish. No doubt they understand their 
own hnsino.‘«s b(^at. But, as Convocation ia oftmi seve.mly criticizo«l 
for its jnultipli(.’ity of idle verhiag*i and its nari-ownoss of ideas, we 
jnnv venture to remark tliat in both iv^peds the debates m the 
Jf'vusfilein CbamlvT sworn to ns to c<mtrast not unfiuourably with 
tbo Mi'th<xli»t Conference at Newcasitk*. It only reniaios to add 
tlmt next iiu^rning the Conferenco receiviKl a deputation of nine 
NonconfonniHt njiniHtei*H gf various denominations in NewcHsiie, 
who pn'S(‘ntod uii addmss expressing their desiie tt» aid the 
WesIeyaiVH in *Glefe>nding the freedom and purity of the Gospid 
apiitist all sacerdotal comipti(»ns ond rivtionnhsth! negations.” Jt 
was j.TiU'iously reeeivod, and Ibo llev. '\V, Arthur obsei*vod that 
was tho Lord’s work,” and he trusted it would prosper. 
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JIouHo of Oonuuons. The ohoico sirUnn for Cbristnins comes 
from a SeotcJi ox hrongiit up uJivt^ to Jamdoii, and if Lon- 
doners di'flire to remove slaugbler-bouses from their neighbour- 
hood, they iiiiLst content tbeniwdvcs with e quality of lH*i‘f in- 
ferior to that to w'hioh they liavo Ikvu nccust»)nied. J’lven a 
pnlilic j lmigbter-house is unsnitahle f<.ir the treatment of a pvinio 
ox. lie ought to Iw received into a small wedl-ordcred ostiv- 
blishraont. at Xonainglou or Netting Hill, where ho may Ix', 
rorruitod aft*>r a fatigiibg journey, and tniated w'ith tho most dis- 
tinguished consideration until thJf inoinoiit ihat ho is knocked upon 
the head. It is not, however, the higliest chisa of society in 
Lrmdon that gets the very la.’st meat tlmt comes to market. Tlie 
ohms which does not disdaiu to visit the larder and the Idtchoii is 
able 1o insist upon being supplied with meat having tlmt iM^iitiful 
bloom upon it which cmi only 1 


ily be obtained from cattle killed where 
they are* destined to Iw consumed. The class which never Bi*e8 its 
meat until it comes to table may be supplied liy cattle killed in 
Scotland and brought by rail to lioudon. Mr. M'Ooinbio says 
that almost all the best uniinols bred in Sccdland ore sent alive to 
the London inaiket, and are bought by the great retail butchf3rs and 
eloughtered at their private slnughter-houses. The best animals 
ore hot slaughtered in the North ; it is only the eocond-rato meat 
generally that is sent dead. Many Irish beasts are imported into 
Scotland, Idlled, and forwarded to Ismdoii os primo Scots ” ; and 
old Cows and bulls are, for an obvious reason, sent to market in the 
form of beef. TWie prime meat coiuos from tho foiir-3x»{trK>ld 
8ootch bullock, 'which is much luvferred bv London butchers to 
the short -hom. Prise ciittle do not pay cither tlie brewicr or tho 
butolier ditoctly, and it is thought tlmt unless tlie buicher is 
allowed to dai^hter on his own premises he will lose the ^cM 
which he has hitlierto derlve<l from purcbaahig a piixe buUock at 
Ohristmaa. But if ^le butcher wm not buy, the brvsMjor will 
not pvoclaoe, and thus, iwiys Mr, M'Combie, Uie abolitimi of 
private' fdaughte^hmxses in London will affect the breeding 
of cattle AbcrdMekim. This witnoss takes a special 
and rather view of riie question conaidevsd by the 

ConiiDittM. Other ^taunmia allege that wriae chttie are not 
conunerdally firofttoble, aad.thit^ awough yield meat of 
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51 ey an/kept ahd*kiiledare nuisauees to tho nrighbomfiojl^ 
however, oiwn to argument whether a tew laigo pnWiO elaUighte^ 
houses may not be as groat anuisadco as many small pnvate 
slanghter-houflos there must be, unless London » to i 
on dead meat brought by railway, which in hot WW 
liable to spoil. , 

This Cotumittee owed its iippoinbiient ^ti) a ojfcumstance 
emiiieiitly characteristic of our syatem of legislation. ItsjpeftW 
that a Building A« t was pawed in 1S44 cuntnining clauses which 
would ill ollect render slaiigliter-liouw^ft and etftablisbmpnts deslmg 
iu various ways with bones, I'at, and un'ai illegal in densely 
iatod districts of ihw mcirepolis after thirty yearn from the passing 
of the Act. Tbeae claust^s have twHin bitely disiutcTrod from tlio mouu«< 
tain of legislation accumulated in the intervening years, audit is said 
that, if tli“ V arc allowed to take effect, > ciy .«ieriotib consiliences will 
follow. Tho butchers and other irudosmen whoso business would 
be interrupted by these onatdniente contend that their trades 
are necc'ifairv and niust bo corrh'd on souiew-hoTe, and that, if they 
are to L' moved on iu» fjoiidon grows, they will be liable to prpeiual 
disturbance. On the other hand , it is contended that sliiughter-hoiimss, 
even when well managed, emit an odour whi<di, although butehors 
appear to thrive upon it, is disagreenblo and poiimps pernicious to 
the rt^st of mankind. Tim Committee have fairly examined the 
difficult question thus arising, but the title of tlwtr Itepurt, 
“Noxious Businesses,” rather hid iciiles a foregone conclusion, in 
the same way as did the Incensing Act when it pitwocded to 
regulate the sale of “ lutoxicjiting Drinks.” The businewum to 
wliich the epithet “noxious” has IxHU applied ore thosi* of blood 
and kme boilers, telhliougers, soup-boilere, tnilow-nmltorp, and 
iripe-boiJere, na well as alttughtfirors of cattle ond horses. They 
aro all dependent on each other j and as long as cattle ari> 
kilJod in lA»ndon tlien^ must also bo iu I-ondon places where 
the ))roducls of killing, other ihiiii moat, may be converted 
into soup or candles, or otherwise provciited from being 
more than tempoinrily a imisrinco. The Iripe-boiliug jiart 
of the. qufjstioii w'fts coTu.i<U:r< 3 d by Dome witnesses belbro 
the (%mimiU*'0 from the poor mao’s point of view. If cattlo are 
sl»ugbt*‘ro»l in l))o country, tmly llio two bides” of ibo bullock 
will come to J.ondoit, and iidl thal lies ktween them will remiun 
kbiud, and perhaps povisb, instead of boeoiuing food for man. If 
the soap-boiler cmite— not to put too line a point on it— a stink 
diiviicr bis ]u‘i)ee8ij, it must at h'.ast Iw nokrniwlodged that 
be turns out im article wqwmyj to cli'anlinesH and lu«ilth. 
\Vu nu\ of course clciirly bee that we wiuibl rather not have 
these* trade'* carried on in our own immediate neiglibour- 
In^od, but bovond tlmt ptdnt W’o encounter diincullics. Oauses 
other limn pvi)bil>itory legislation Jm^e diminisbcAl the number 
of priiulo 'slaughtt'r-houscs, uud these causes are likely to 
c»peiule btill turtlier. Tin* supply of dead meat is in- 
cruttsiiiijr upon the supply dc*.riveil from Jivo miinuds slaughtensj 
in the iiieLiopulis, and* wo cannot enny our onthuniasni fop 
ju izo cat lie so far ii» to regret this change, Tho Oom- 
luittco reconimcud tJmt additional private slauglitor-hoiisc*3, 
varying in size, should Ihj con.'*lnictcd, and other convciii- 
oncos pvovithul, at the Copenhiigeii Jritddfl market, and other 
markets, if ebtablishod, so tis to iudiirc butchers W slaughter 
uninuds on the spot, and not diivo them through the streets to 
tJieir own preniisoH. A reteil butcher ia obliged to consider hia 
customei’H, and lunlouhledly that meat looks bent which is care- 
fully killed iiud'cut up by the butcher on his own pivmissos. But 
it w'emsj to Ijo admitted that the fci'cotch meat is ilio and 
that iu Buiteblo weather it is not injiirod by bo‘mg killed iu Scot- 
land. In nluo mouths out of tv\olvo imelling d(His not alhset 
it, except iu appemuncc. A ^\itne^8 sluUid tlmt tMs moat 
woubl nol do for many businesses. At Ibo W est-end of liCndon 
it does not mm ter how iho meat looks. Liuiies and gcnileiiujii 
never «ee it until it comtw on tJm table, cun«o([uently they do not 
judge fi tun tho oppeare nee. Thert3 are b undreds of shops in Loudon 
where they dare not take tho Scotch meat, not because it is not 
good, but becuuso the bbH>ni is off, iiiid it diujs not look tempting. 
Scotch meat is bought jirincipnlly by AVc»t-*»nd tradesmen, whoso 
object is aiiuply to obtain quality without reference to ujqiciu'ance. 

I’bis stHlcment is nuido by a butcher in laig*> business at Netting 
Ilill, who may be supposed to am^ak from actual experience. It shows 
that there is some need of educating the middle classM in sound 
priaciidea c>f marketing. There are jirobably many of this butcher’s 
owm ensttuuers who take the trouble to inject the meat which ia 
to bn Cooked for their own table, and the effect of this praiseworthy 
vjgUanci* is someiiiuc's U> exclude from thtur tables the Ixwt qmility of 
biuif. A wife choosc.s her husband’s diimor as her husband dmao bur 
for bis wife, by tb»j i?yo. Education may perluips correct tho fomer 
of thtMHi (‘rrcjTSj but the latter is probabiy inherent ia Imniaii nature. 
The meat that ooroes up dead is duller in appconnico tl»an that 
whicli is carefully Irilled in Ijondoii ; “ the biooin is ollj and 
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fastidious custoinors like to see tho bloom upon the article they 
Selei'i. The butchers who can sell iScotcb meat chaiga a higher 
price for it, because it is considered by their ru. 4 omer 8 to bo 
superior to any other. But “ if you wore to have Scotch meal m 
the Eust-end of London, whwo the consuraer gotw to ruarketteony 
his OW’D joint, it loses its appearance, and lool» bad.” Not only at tno 
likwt-end, but in the North-West, orony district wheu^peraonsgo to 
buy their own meat, thehi wotfld not bo much sale ter it; but 
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haT6 oeen penaants in oa^t-placo^ gaj' in coaluuiie aa ^pslea. 
treading tno ground aa if the world were a atage and they the 
acton; oat of such good pictorial stuff does Hen hhtejko 
form his cdmposltioDs. It is of further interest to ohscore how 
this Eastern province imports Orientalism into the h^pire. When 
we come to spwk of Hungary wo shall find that painters born on 
the Asiatic side of Austria have a fiery ardour and erratic 
fling which do not belong to the races of iVestem Europe. Yet 
in London a class of artists known as Bohemians would seem to 
affect at least the lawlessness of nonuidic tribes. 

A post of distiiigui^ed honour is given to a large rdi^ous 
picture purchased by the Emperor. The child Christ stands in 
the midst, supnortod by Moses, and surrounded by St. John the 
K^tist and ntners; in the foreground two Kings have in reverence 
just cast off their crowns. The painter, llerr (.^anon, has no 
special vocation for sacred art ; at one moinont he throws himsolf 
into the spirit of Italians of the imie of Kiiflatdlo, and the next 
instant ho appeals to the taste of the nineteonih century. Overheck 
and his followers were, liko Fra Angelico, exclusively Christian: 
but Gonnan paiuters of the preseQl day are moi^ of libertines and 
latitndinarians ; they pass with the utmost impartiality from Christ 
to Apollo. 

In Austria, as already indicated, the arts are dirided between 
romance and realism. Ilerr Schonn paints a flsh-marlo^t with the 
utmost naturalism. IFcrren Kurzbauer, Leopold Miillor,Vettenkofen, 
and others, show themselves more than mediocre in the humble 
sphere of f/mre. Then there are olhera, 8ui!li os llerKm Ilerbst- 
hofer, Angeli, Fux, and Roller, who rise out of the domostic and 
the purely naturalistic into historic, poetic, or dramatic composi- 
tions. It would ho tedious to multiply names of >vhich none or 
few will be recognized j it is enough to say that there are in Austria 
tw'o or more Imltle-pamters— TIcit L’AlJcnuuid and Herr Kmelo, 
for example — who in a stylo about eaual to that of tho Ravarian 
1 I(UT Adam and of the Russian M. Kotzebue are engaged in cele- 
brating tho incidents of recent ware. Of portrait-painteis there j 
is no more lack in Austria than in England, and the art has 
reached pretty much the same point lu tho two countries ; 
speaking generally, tho Vionnose are sirongor in form but cruder in 
cidour than Loiidouers. 1 forr Kodakovsky always takes a fore- 
most position in inteniationnl competition ; Iferr f^enhacli, claimed 
by Austria, rightly holongs to Bavaria ; ho too is of tho highcet 
rank. Lastly we liavo noted eight landscapo-paintors who roach a 
gfK)d Euronoan avorago; indoed, the stuaics by Ilerr Schindler 
and llerr Inchtonfols are nothing short of first rate. Tho styles, 
however, which have been dey eloped of late years have little or 
no claim to distinctive nationality; the landscapes here shown 
belong to the general Germanic stock, on which hero and tli(*rc has 
been engrafted a branch from the soil of Franco. It will ho inferred 
that tho' non-Austrian olements are os conspicuous in art as they 
aro in tho sphere of politics. 

The large i‘0<jm assignod to Iluuga^ presents a different aspect 
from that of adjacent territories occupied by Austiia and Germany, 
partly no doubt because there art is emeiging out of barbiirism. But 
just for this reason phenomena aro presented and problems are 
solved which it is instructive to watch. Moivovcr Pesth, the 
cdiief city of Hungary, is one of those three easternmost capites of 
Europe W'hich have delibeni.tely espoused the fonu and the fashion 
of the AVestem arts. But while Moscow and »St. Petershuig*, 
which share with her this honour, aro freezing in tho cold North, 
tlie city of Pesth, suatud among vineyards, is basking under a 
Southern sun. Hungary, it is w^oU known, is fired with a spirit of 
nationality ; Fesih, and her twin sister Buda, already rank among 
art capitals, Peslh has stnuircd tho famous Ksh'rhnzy picture 
gallery ; and she has also built a handsome Academy aud a noUe 
Nation^ Museum. Hungary has passed through phases analo- 
gous to those of Austria; she exhibits cartoons somewhat in 
the old conventional and eclectic style — compositions designed 
to be painted by Herren Lotz and Thau on tho w^alls of tho 
National Mufa^um in Pesth. She also displays certain religious 
works after the traditional manner which has elsewhere become 
obsolete ; in fact, in this, as in some other departments, she sliU 
remains a generation behind notions that commenced earlier. 
Hungary also, following the example of Austria on the one side 
as well as of Russia on the other, has striven to mako each 
department of art commensurate with the wants and desires of 
m^em civilization. 8ho luis reared painters who supply the 
demands of the Church, others who ai*e qiuilified to execute 
historical commissions from tho State, and others again who, 
within the ranra of portraiture, landscape, and ffcnrfj supply the 
requirements of well-to-do people in ]^rivatc life. In none of theso 
departments are the Hungarians qiuto firsi-mte, and yet, when 
measured with such nations as Gr«3ece or Brazil, we need scarcely 
say that they show to advantage both in talont and in tmining. On 
tho other h^d, whon compired with tho Russians, they prove as 
much inferior in academic education os tliey ore imdoubtedly 
superior in natural ability. Tho best trained men. such as Pro- 
fessor Wa^er and Herr Lietzemnayer, aro of tho Piloty school in 
Munich. But though Himgary has wisely borrowed what she did 
not poBMSs, the present Exhibition shows that sho is not widiout 
namnal characteristics essentially her own. Her imagination is 
wild and fervid, her fancy voluptuous ; nymphs and numtiesaro in 
excess. Yet them is a pure and lovely vision of night peopled by 
rontes, oro of the many creations of that prolific painter, Herr 
Montz Than. We recall a similar fantasy by tho Swede, M. 
Mfilstroom, in the Kings Palaeo at Stockbmm; indeed tfaero ai’e 
interesting points of contrast between the arts of Huogaiy and of 


Scandinavia; leas, however, in the cf 

naturalism. In this lost phsM we indine to think 
of tho Hungarian ephoolboth in the present and fee 
nowhere within the whole Exhibition are to be found sudiastiHiiid* 
ing manifestations of rude, relentless power, of barbarone 
mitigated character, as in various naturalietio works fiy that 

S erverse child of genius, Heir Munkaesy. Nothing iolhe peat by 
>aravaggio,‘ nothing in tho present W the French artist Blbet^ ap« 
proachea tho pictures of '^The Old Woouin Malting Butter/’ anl 
of the vagrants of the night led as prisoners handoound through 
the Htrects of an old town. A Rembrandt depth of shadow throwa 
grandeur across the scene. Anotiicr demonstration of race and oi 
region, varied as it is vicious, comes from that most lawless genius, 
M. Zichy, now naturalized in St. Petenbuig. M. Ziehy is ttiowii 
to England ; ho has for his patron the Prin^ of Wales, who own» 
one of the ten drawings here exhibited, a eapriedo on our fet 
King Hal, a work nut sufliciently clever to excuse its felshy* 
M. Zichy is a t^-pical artistic ** Bfiliemian.” 

We recognize in the 155 pictures, engravings, and statoea hem 
collected a future for tho arts of Hungary. It is well Imowm that 
the nation has shown high musical genius, and, in the sister art of 
painting, signal aud eccentric talent has made for itself an un« 
sssailttblu position. In sculpture, as long ago as the Great 
Exhibition of 1 851, when llun^iy first struck out boldly for rights 
shi) lias sinco won, Herr Aiigol of Peath, now represented by four 
marble groups in Vienna, aroused sympathy fer his country. 
During the last twenty years the Hunganojis have made as much 
progress in art as in liberty ; all that they need is to join knowledgo 
to natural impulse. 


KACIXG IN SUSSEX. 

T he presence of so many illustrious visitors helped to raiao to 
the liigliost pitch tlie {K)pularity of Goodwood as a feshionahle 
gathering, and served also to distract attention from the tame- 
ness of the racing, which is showing eyeiy year unmistakably 
increased signs of weakness. When it is evident that the old- 
edtabltshod sweepstakes, such os tho Ham and the Gratwidee, aro 
fairly dying of inauiliuii, it certainly seems stiunge that it should 
he thought worth while to establish a new race of tho same class. 
The Prince of Wales’s {Stakes, for two-year-olds, two hundred 
suvei'eigiSs each and no foricit, will be run for the first time next 
ytuu* ; and though Lord March has succeeded in obtaining twelvo 
subscril^rs for it in 1874, there are only eight for 1875, 
tliero will probably a further diminution in succoeding yean.. 
The present generation of racing men has the greatest possible 
aversion to putting down a largo stain of money, and very much 
prefers small subscriptions and a good lump of added money. The 
patrons of rich sweepstakes at Newmarket and Goodw(mweni- 
always a small and select band, and the retirement of Mr. Merry 
aud ^ir Joseph Hawley takes away two of the number. Nothing 
save a liberal incroaso of added money con, in this mercenaiy age,, 
revive the fading glories of Goodwood. Only one hundM 
sovereigns, for instance, are added to the Goc>dwi>od Stakes ; and 
almost tho largt^t entry for the week was for the Ohichester 
Stakes, the only r.vcMit of the meetii^ to which two hundred are 
added. The continuance of the meeting is a question for the con- 
sideration of the Duke of Richmond and his successon, and we^ 
have nothing whatever to do wiUi it; but its rapid dedine is a 
fact tlmt cannot be gainsaid, and it is our duty to point out what 
appears to us tho only method of restoring U, even partially, to ita 
pristine vigour. 

’Ihe iirat day at Goodwood is usually considered, as at Aeoot^ 
the strongest of the four, os far as raciug goes ; but this year, if it 
had not ^*011 for the Stev/arda’ Cup, it would have been inexpres- 
sibly tame. Tho fields were wretchedly smidl ; there were only 
four runners for the Gratwiedee, three for the Ham, four for tha 
Lavant — once a two-year-old race of some imiKirtanoe— throe for 
tho Hnlnakor, and two for tho Itous Stakes. We may briefly nota 
that the meeting was commenced with the Craven Stakes^ which, 
resulted in a splendid struggle hotwoon Winslow and TourbiUon, 
tho latter receiving 2 st. for tho yeai*, Fordhiuii on Winslow nlti- 
niately defeating French on Tourbilloti, and thus beginmpg a 
series of successes in some of which the groat jockey’s Sue rioiug 
and unrivalled judgment were displayed to the great^t advantage. 
He W'oti the two races immodiately follow!^ the Oraven on 
Chivalrous and Tambour, tho foinier boating Wild Myrtle bya- 
nock, and the latter defeating Coronet in a canter. He also secured 
the Lavant Stakes, for M. Ijcfem with La Goureuae, who proved 
quite good enough to take tho place of Ecossais, reserved for later 
engHgementB, and at present Doing indulged with a rest. The 
Stewards* Cup was iiA popular, aud deservedly so, as ever, and 
although several horses whoso appearance at w post had been 
reckoned on were struck out at the lost moment, a good field of 
thirty-one faced tho starter. In quality it would fevourably com- 
pare with that of most- previous onnivorsarios. Modena, the 
tieroino of tho Nurseries of 1871, Oxonian — lost year’s winner— 
Oxforcl Mixture, a filly whose abilities deserve a better name, 
Drummond, Chandos, Azalea, Countryman, Glowworm, Khedive, 
Madge Wildfiro, .Surinam, Highland Fling, and a dozen others of 
some repute for speed were among tho runners. Where so many 
hod a chance it was natural that there should be grsat del^y wa 
confusion at the post, and tlio start was unusually protwete^ The 
starter's paticuco (Uso schemed to bo quite exhausted, for be cer- 
tainly diu not choose a fiiVuurabJo monieut for dropping his nag. 
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l%»e-<t>ttrtba of the field wro out of the moo »» soon a# 
tile ni^ i^d beimii, and Mudena came down the hill with 
that conunandinf;' leod whiidi hi fia'rner ^t>ars baa so often 
iwcim?d the victory fi»r the ^Stewards’ Cup. hetber, however, 
iVom too much uhc btrinjr uiado nf her, or fpcm want of a little 
nmaiujir in the last two huTulrtnl yard.-^, jModena lo»t ground rapidly 
at the finiah, and,, being vigoroii.Vly cballorigodbyHiater Helen, was 
iilliniately defeated by half a leii^li ; Cxftird Mixture, who baa an 
unioiauiiate knock of running into a iibure, but of missing Iho lirst 
phlGO, fiTiishing third, nwd Hoatman fourth. The rcMuarndtir were 
.. Widely scattereiL Sister, I!e]<*n has shown fair racing speed, but 
was linvdly rreclited with- Bulficiont ability to win in mich good 
company. Moniovor, tlioijgh liglitly enough woigbLed, hIic got o 
had atai't, and hod nut ^loHona i-nfcd hunricU’ to a st^uid^till, she 
could hardly have secured th'c vicldiy. 

The Hccond day of the meeting began rather spiritedly 
with a dead lumt, and then tileiialmond, iIkj hign-piired 
eon of lilair Athol nnd (-oiinlira, bent .Ijcinnos mid wciirod 
tlie Findon Stakes fur Mr. Alern. A. large tield of nineteen — 
the laigost since 1857— cnino oat for the (.luorlwood Stake.**; 
hut the leas said about the <|iiality of tlio oounH*iitor8 tlie 
h(;Uer. One is getting qait« tin d uf tho niunof? of ( 5 at 1 e*riiio 
and Wolfhall — onintals uIsmub gi»iiig tti imitv olf a large Ivandicap 
and never accomplishing th«‘ir do-iinv; Thiko nf ('.’onbridgn is ns 

S eat an impostor us Ilurlingluuii, and etoiu-dfrom tlu* same stable; 

oughton, at best only a inoderMfe hor.-e, had inonnvd a 9 1b?. 
l^niiity ; and certiiiiily tlio liest hor-} in flu* race was the winner, 
llhlan, though oven ho eanTiot el«iiu to be move than a wcoud- 
clastt performer. Jlut he \a indillMn nt to 11 di.stftnee of ‘.■round, ns 
wnft proved by his e:iyy vu-tvuy in tlie \scot Stakes; aiwl when the 
Goodwood weights a]ipean*d it wjm .)b\i\)iis that ^^r. Saviio luida 
gri'at rhnneo of winnijig ngiin iilli“r uith L'ldan or fulian, both 
of wdiom were not iinfavoiinibly w» iglil«‘d. As eieiits liave turned 
out, he could have won aitli eitlur. I ' lilnn. lii»we\er, had n mnrii 
more difHrult tusk at Gocrlwond thnii at A.seot, fur he whs bo 
clostdypi'osaed by lkiron llullitrhild s lillyby Young Mclbourim out 
of 1'Jippia that he oulj' won just in the last stride*. l»y a 
head. Itoth tirst end second were \vt‘ll ridden, and the re^adt mii.st 
have W.n gratifving to the hand imp] ler who bo ae.euralely esti- 
mated Iho relative inerilB of the pair. ^Vo o\ight, by the way, to 
have coiiple«l Mozart w ith I' hlnn, as being a horse uf fair raring 
colibre; and, Indecni, ho was going vvi*.ll, and would undoubtedly 
have been one of the tirst tlm'u, had lio not unfort u natefy brokeu 
down. The following rare, the ttoodwoud JJerby, wiis'nniv re- 
miirkikblo for another niere of spltejalid litling <>0 tlio part of I'ord- 
ham on Tambour, anil Cannon on Victor, Hi* former getting the 
host of it by a head. Tlie Colonel, despite a 7 ibs. penalty, hnd no 
ditHculty in beating V.ve and Mr. Winkle — the latter himiliiYly 
pwMiliwd ; and over his t*wn com. e, from live to nix furlong.**, ihi* 
Bon of Kuowsley and Ve.vatioTi is well abli.* to hold his own agaiji.-*! 
most oppoijonts. 

The Cup was n most niel.meholy and lu is* Table failure, and eiulod 
pmctically in A walk over. There were (inly lliive competitors, 
Flogoolct, FavoniiiH, and Cmuorne; find of tlies** FaMuiius had 
done only insntficient and intermiiteiit work for months past, nial 
Oremornu Lad done nothing whatever hinco Aseot, Jt w’ns no 
wonder, therefore, that Flugj*olef, a perfectly .Mound horse, and the 
only trained ono of the trio, iiad the mce tohiin.self fi*om lieginuiug 
to end, and trotted in na ho pleastMl, It was a sad iiity to ststrt a 
really good horse like Oivniorne in such coiulitiou, mid delilK*ral(dy 
expose him to a hunnliating defeat ; and fkiron Koth.Mc-hild must 
have been ill advised if ho thought that the. b^vonius of 1873 was 
within stones of the Fuvonius of 1871. It might hnvo b»Hm a 
fiBlire on the assumed glories of i ioodwood if the Cup — that much 
prized trophy — ^liad been won by a walk over ; but, for <jur own 
part, wo SCO littlo dilTt'vmco betwouu a walk over and a race that is 
only a mco in iiamo. Had Fav(miii.s and (hvniurne b«o»i in their 
true form, nothing could have heen mure inUrestiug than a fair 
flffht between them; but we have li>ag ago giviu up the hope 
of soeinp a Derby winner takf3 his ]inrt in (-up niLes two 
Teara subsemiently. The Visitors’ was wmi by Moorlands, 
iiUittn and Souoar being the most noteworthy of lus" eight oppo- 
nents. Thoetisy defeat of l.iilian nuuh* a good many pxiplc Hcoll at 
the idea that she could have won the Good wood Sl.dms ; but a mile 
race and a two-miles-and-n^half race are veiy (litlrreiit things, and 
fi horse expressly tmined for a long coursi.* will very often perform 
YCry indii&rentjy over a sliort one. Tho ie.MuU. (d' the llrighton 
i^aJcies Inst Tucfiwky proves to U9 ])refty couclusivi ly tluil, in Iho 
absence of UWan, J iilian could equjdly have si'curod iliofJoodwood 
8takes for Mr. Savile. There wins an aaluniphiug reverfial of public 
form in the dflfbot of Ohivalroua by Wild Myrtle, Mr. llowea’s 
horse having, only two days before over a piuiilar emiTse at sbnilnr 
wdghts, l^len Mr. Orawhird's filly «.MHily. Ami the tlu-ee-m'dc»- 
aod-a-half raoo at iho end of the day ended, as hm b athiira usually 
do end, in an absurd fiirco. ProtomarUr and Simon M liuth to 
traverso tho dreary Queen’s Plato Course, ami b«itJi lost ibelr way 
during tho journey. Tho rider of 8imun fuund out Ids mistake 
tbo first, and got back into tho right courso before the rider of Pru- 
tomortjr, who was a hundred yards in front, had time to realize 
his poenlon and turn round. Under these circuinMiuices pursuit 
WR8 hopeless, and Simon come in alone, (hie of the piultiest 
nnd best races of tbo week, the Chesterfield Cup. was the 
only event of importance on th«* last daV, There worn ninel(*eu 
runners, and, as usual, there was a fair proportion of heavy 
weighte, and the heavy weights showed coiwpicnously at tho 
fisiBn. The field induaed Drummond) Hannah, Winslow, Morn- 


ingtou, 8haauon,03tDniau,^Nai]^litsia«Ghandim, 
ties of more or less note. A xmush mneied filly Danebury, 
Oastolia, woe unlucky eno^h to lose start, but >i«de im lost 
ground so rapidly at ilio finish as to justify the belief, if h^ 
^no well, she would have been very near the winner. Drum- 
mond also was seriously disappointed during the race, which at 
one moment seemed a match betw^eeu Hannah and Uouise 
Victoria; but Fordham got him tlux)ughatla8t, and then steadying 
him and biding his timo with consununato judgment, gradually 
caught up the leaders, and won by half a length, a head separating 
Louise Victoria from Jlaiumb. The Quoon’a Plate onaod in a 
walk over; therefore one waa spured the tedious mixture of w'alk, 
Iroi, canter, and gallop which ui^ually make up together a race for 
ir<*r iVlrtjfcBty’s guiiUKiH. 

Mr. iriiivilo’s pair did him good service at Brighton, Lilian 
earning off the ihiglitou Stakes, :iud Ulilan tho Cup. Both these 
raco.s do8(*rvo parLicuhiv ullontion. Lilian s defeat at Goodwood 
u\t»i* a HI) Jo cour‘»o pruvtid nulhiiig, as we have hofore remarked, as 
to bor chaiifiti for the Brighton Stakus, for she had evidently .been 
trniiiod fur a luiigc'-r disLtuice. Mr. Savile alHu could estimate 
the prububility of her ftiicccB.s to a uicoty through tho running of 
Uhliin {lud the llippia filly .Mt Goodwood. Had Tdlinn run in tho 
Gv»od wood Stakes, bho would have had to give 24 lbs. to Baron 
TioUi.Mchild B filly, while at Biigldon she liail only to concede 
1 2 11).-*. ( )f cuurBi* Mr, Savile know the relative form of Uhlan luid 
] iilian at two milc.9, and hence Ju* poSBesaed tho key to the 
Brighfon St.aJtea. The vesult was, that Lilian bent tlio liippin 
lilly witliHueli cmro ns to deniou.'ilnite the coiTCctncsa of the Good- 
wood handicapping. At 24 lbs, the llippia lilly might have made 
Hf> LmlliUil aHtJ ugghnit Bri^rh ton as at Goodwood ; hut at 12 lbs. she 
liad not 11 chance. Prntoniartyv ran a fairly good horse, rtnd to these 
llmr.outof Hi.v compel itors, the race w a? confined. In 1 lie (hip Uhlan 
nl.BO had n gri'nt advantuge over I'lai'volet in the weights, compared 
with wdmt their ruJ.ative pobitioiis would hate been at (Joodwood; 
iind it would have been a givut roaH'or ^I. Li‘f^v]’o’s horse, ifcoiving 
old y 6 Ihs. for tin* year, to ch'leat .a hardy, W'oll-ti*ied horse like 
L-lilaii. Bi‘?ides, as we huvo hinlcd. Flagcidot’s victory at Good- 
VMMul was no uiatlcr for cxlraovdiimry jubilation. Cremorno could 
liunUy raise a gallop, iiiid Viivonin.s ha.s eiilier lost his form or was 
iusnfiicivntly trained. Wo must look at Flageolet’s running iit 
Ascot and I’aris— at both whicJi mcellnga he was in gt»od condi- 
tion -HR a more correct nioasure of Ills abilities, and that nmning 
waa ciTluirily not good enough to inslify tho belief tliat ho could 
give away weight lo a honso like Idvliui. As it happened, I’iilau 
iilwiiys waa in front of Flageolet, and after the first half- 
mile uuule the whole of the rnnning. F'lagisdet ran ginnely 
enough, nnd trii‘d hard to rateli the leader; but L'liluu 
had tlie best of the Blnigglo throughout, and won — with a 
few i»oundH in hand, we think— Ly a neck. Thus, thoiigli the 
riiRu.sJth'.s of 1 raining deprived liiiu of the Goodwood Cup, the 
Goodwood nnd Brighton St,‘dti‘s nnd tin* Brighton Cup 11*11 to Mr. 
SjuiJe, \vhofi*».> series of Bijccesses no real spurtamaii will grudge. 
M. Lefevro also was us foruiidahle at Brighton as at ( roodwood. 
Tlie speedy fja Coiireu'O curried oil’ tho Corporation Stakes — 
ihnnks to tho lino riiliiig td’ l'’ordliaui— anil the Bevendoan Stakes, 
and Bruiuiiiond Imd no dillicuUy iiiwinnhig the Stowurde’ Welter 
Plate. In tho Chaiiqwigne Stakefl and Suhjsgx Cup Tambour and 
IJonuefort frightened away all oiipoueiits; but altogether tho 
liehla were up to the iivejage Birongth, and Brighton raf?ing 
might compare lavoiirahly with (jioodvvood. In tlio geiiornl 
management of the ineetiug, and especially in the relreshmout 
dejuu-tinent, Brifflilon has alway s been far superior to Goodwood, 
and this year it fully maintained its superiority. If anything 
conlrl innr the enjoyment, of the Su.>hex fortnight, it would he the 
c*ndle.ss blundering and liopcloss confusion the uumngere of that 
feeblest of Iluilway Com}iu.nios, the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast. 


REVIEWS. 

LAHOKK TO VARKASP.* 

T HIS work is the mrord of tho adveniuri's of three entcrprifiing 
Fnglishiuon on a journey, undertaken Ju Iho year ifi70y 
from Lkhoro to Yarkand, the capital of the Atmil< Ghazi, 
Y.'icooh Khiish Begi. The leader of tho expedition wua Mr. 
Shaw, who had ulroady attracted nttontion liy his account of a 
visit ti# liulfand and Kashgar in i8f>8. Mr. T. D. Forsyth, a well- 
known Indian civilian, ropreseuled the Government of Lord Mayo ; 
and ubservaiions were made, sjiwiinens were collected, and a 
narrative of the journey was written, by Dr. Honderaon, the 
medicnl ofiicor attached to the deputation. The writer of the 
account has found nn able coadjutor in a sou of the late member 
for Montropf, Mr. Allan Hume, w^ho, however, never left his desk 
in the Indian SeoYitariat to ex]>h)re mountain iiaseea or shoot 
bpocimouB of m‘^0 birds. The plan of the work- appeara to have 
been as follows : — ^Dr. Hendewon set out, armed as well os waa * 
THiRsible on so short a notice with photographic appaiatus, meteoro- 
logical instruments, se-xtant, compass, and powder and shot. 
Gn his return he expanded his notes of the journey into cue 
hundred and fifty of print. The specin)!^ ox birde and 
plants and the scieutific and miscellaneone obtwyv aticms were 

* lAt/Mn to Yarkand. By G. Henderson, MLD., and Allan 0 « JSlUlM^ 
E£ii.,G.B. LoBdon: Kceve a Co. 1873. 
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., '...i !-'ri,',rrarsaa^.g a rK ? W'-;, Ijf'illjjr'TriiT 

siieit em MrouBf tohat, albaaoeiit^ mottle^ 

bj which ft ftfttnvftUet etri^ to a ii£& 4 £ko duiac^ hor vj^^^ 

dcaexiptioQB, will .here fizid ulmbdaut matter for refoMn^^ 

compfl^Q, We queation, howeveTi whiMher it in ^ 

even poetically to reprcMUt the cuckoo as troliujg; a iocti^'W^ 

at any altHude. But this bird and other ikmijSftt featds wStlfl" 

doubtlesa as welcome to iho travellors in 

over the wandering voice ^ could have been to ' 

Hie term damo^hhan is i^bably nt'-w to all but psofaase^E' 
OrientaBsta. Lltenmy^ it Bigmhos At Saa^h^ aad 

indoocl all throuj^h Yaxkaud, it means not only the cloth whidB 
covers the board, but a Bi;^lwtlAnliul im^d of Bcveral eoniaee. la pmoh 
of profu!»ion and TSiriety fow Oricotol baoquetH surpaBS ft Yaniaiid 
dinner, except of couno those which we read of m the ArMtim 
or wliich are pvcu when a itiut-dasa mandarin ad 
or Slmnplmt entertains the British Oommiasioner and the Admiial' 
commanding iu the Chinese waU*r». T}»e piif.‘i!ds were sealed on 
and water was poiu'cd over their hands, in Homeric lasliion, by aa 
d/i^tiro\oc, from u lar^^e copper jug shaped like a coflec-pot.” Tho 
first course wu» fruit- melons, grapes, apples, poaiB| andapiicots^ 
with mariimhide and jams. Then come biM^uils and fancy bread. 
Next, wore two national dishtis— one of uiiuced mutton tfavonred 
with BW'eet herbs and unions, and (uiclosod in ft delicatt^ film of 
soft paste \ the other, a baked leg of mutton bttried in rice 
carrots. These wen^ termed respectively muntoon and usA, imd 
must havo rivalled tho lamb fed with pistachio nuts of the Barme- 
cide. Last came soup, or obU and wiiler, which was little else than 
rice and mutton miucod. Dr. Ilondcrson pertinently temarks that 
tho order of serving the dishes waa exactly tho Ivverao of our own. 
The viands were washed down with copious draughts of tea, and, 
if tho Englishmen swallowtid the contents of many of tho 
Yarkand teacups, which aro descriW as equal to three ordiiiniy « 
1‘higlish bmalcfast cups, and wliich a lad refilled as soon ns they 
were emptied, we can only conipore the drinking bout to that of 
the Brick Lane Branch of the Temperanco Assochition which e.x» 
cited the amiixomeut of tho older Mr. Wcllt'r. The YarloimHft 
themselves desptcaxd knives and forks, and used calces of broad in-- 
stead of plates. Wo are not told exactly whether 

Vi-rtore morsus 

Exlgnam in Cprcroiii pi^nuria udcglt edendi ; 

Kt violuro, mann, niollstpic oududbus orhem 

Fiitalis cinisii, patnlis nec parctiiv fpmdris, 

or wholher any one was found to jest on the subject, like lulus ; 
but it is quite certain Hiat the receptioii’givon was vexy hearty, 
and that tho Imvollers could nut have been more hospitably 
receivi'd hiul they come to fuKil a prediction or to obey tho voice 
of an oiuclo. The Vttllt*y of YnrWiid is highly cultivated; all 
llio winter and summer crops of tho Punjab, with the exception 
of sugar-cane, were seen, and most Eiiropcian and some Oriental 
fruits wore ripening at the time of the visit. Mutton, of good 
flavour, was plontilul, and tho mitivo troops were said to get meat 
twice a day. Kxeiy man rode » P^wy or ft dnnk»y, and no ono: 
walked if ho could Jielp it. Tftio penal code or tho oountiy 
was sixvere and simple, tho ruling powers having no wm 
or eeniimental theories ab<jiit reforming critniuals, or nHow* 
ing tliem to flourisli at the expense of the commuiiity. la 
cases of thellt, tho first offence was treated with a wind- 
ing, the 8cv»ond punished hy flogging, and the third by 
amputation of one or both hiintis. A hardened oflbnd^ for th& 
fourth offence bod his throat cut. On tlio whole, tlmre seemed to 
bo a fair amount of prosperity and comfort in the city and ita 
neighbourhood, end thoi^h religious mendicants were met with, 
^ore was neither iiaupmsm nor wretchedness. We gather that, 
iu epito of the bospitiible ti'eaiiuent accorded to our envoya, th» 
loctu authorities did not wuh the tnxvcllHrA to take down too many 
notes or to oak too many questions. T)r. Henderfion had to conduct 
hiif photographic operations in secret, and When he wanted specU 
mens ho was put olf with divers excuses. It is also quite c\ibKt 
that the Dtid Khwah was not willing to i^ow tho Eng&hinen to 
take rides in the environs, and bo contrived that their tini fi 
should he spent in paying and receiving visits, and in makiug pre- 
parations for their return journey. Most Oriental potentates havo 
an innate conviction os to our xiltcrior objects, and ft rooted boli^‘ 
that what begins in commorce end in conquest. 

And this brings us to the political aspect of the niission ; for 
it is impossible for us to endorse I)r. Ilenderson's Return, that hia 
was ft friendly visit.” and was have no polirisal objeota.” 

It is quite out of the queption that any such flna distinction 
should ever be drawn either by the rulers of tho Central Asiau. 
principalities or l^ tho natives "of India, who watch and corainent 
on every move on the diplomatic cliessboaid. Doubtless com- 
mercial intercourse may be logilunately promoted to some extent, 
by all such expeditious. But it is of &c more importance tlmt 
Moliammedan potentates should draw correct conclusiona as to our 
wealth, roBources, and rigid detennination to abstain ihmi nil 
territorial oggraudlaement than that they should oncourago the 
exchange of some pedlars’ pac^ of dried anricots for a few loads of 
Him^yan tea. Such expeditions will do real good if they cfor 
convince the Ameer of Cabal or the Atolik Ghazi that there is 
between the mouixtains and tho sea a flrst-dsss Power, ^ jost, 
benefi^t, and unaggressivo, which is ruling^ver millioos 
of Hiiidous and Mmmmuiedans with aU the mrce that can 
bo imparted by disciplbSMi armies and by moral ascendency. 

By all means let nuocliftnts nod tindeis be encouraged to 
cUmb difficult passes, to wade tlurough sQowdrilto, and to 
despise biting wim in tho iiiterosta of tcadew But we muali 


mangud, ^ as to form ^appendix to the narrative; by Rumd, 
^ way of recreation in toe intervals of his onerous duties as 
Irecretftry to tho Government of Indin for Agriculture, Beveoue, 
and Commerce. The birds have been identitol with those of 
Dr, Jordon's wnrk, or with tho catalogue which Mr. Hume ^mself 
po/^sses. Various scientiiic gontlemch, whoso labours are gracefully 
acknowledged in the prefnee, have contemxd an additional value on 
tho volume either by c(»mparing the drawings of the boUmioal 
mecimens with those existing nt Kew, or by working out tho 
obs»on'ations of the barometer, or generally by supervising the 
lettorprosS and the plates. The liberality of Dr. liookor in this 
mnttop might even aiaarm tho criticism and win tho acknowledg- 
nionts of the Chief OonunisHiouer of Public Works. The result, 
is that we havo before us a valuable ndditiou to our imperfect 
knowledge of tho passes of the llinudaya, of the condition of 
EiiKtern Turkestan, of the diilicuUics of transit, and ot‘ the 
mannere and ciifltom.s of the Yarloindis. The work, though chiefly 
attnufliivo to botanists and ornilhologists, is by no nKsfuis unsiiitcd 
Ui the general reader. ^ It lias neither podding nor protent iousutias. 
The irrepressible Special CuiTe^]H»ndeiit never appears at all. Wo 
got no {ribnpses of any myeteriuua old man on the edge of tho 
eternal desert; we are never calltnl on to speoiilate as to the ep^Kh 
when Western civilization will intr<Kluce moml pocket-haudker- 
cliiefs and pickftx<», either to wipe away or to dig out a corrupt 
and savage despotism ; and wo jiro not treated to vaguo or lengthy 
disquisitions alxxut tho advance of Huss/a, the apathy of tho Foreign 
Ollice, or tho duties of the Jmlian Government. Tljo Indian 
iiiedioal sesrvico has not only Ixirned out experienced aargo^ufl and 
physicians who have pevfonned opcriilions which nppear to Hindus 
and Mahonxmcxlahs like magic, and ivho hayo laid down corrtwt 
hygienic theories calculated to a*iv(j whole English regiments from 
dtM'iiniitioii, but Indian iloctors have also cd’tnii distinguished theiu- 
solvcs in diplomacy, in Oriental literature., iu the spread of Eng- 
lish education, and in adyrtuilurons travel. The present volume 
is another proof that this important branch of our Auglo-Indian 
A (lininislration may he relied on to lUixluco men who can take 
<?fl‘t!ctiy-o niOftsurt'a for pn^^erving the luiftllli and lives of camp- 
follow era, who can writo doyvn ncciumUj memoranda of intelligent 
obscrvati<m at tho close of a wciin»«jine day's niftrch, and who ceii 
got tho whole reduced to a compact volume on their return to civi- 
lized life. 

'I'ho pa^ startled in the middle of May from Kashmir, and 
reached ^ nrkand on i\v\ 23rd c»f Axigust. ’ Mr. Forsyth was nt)t 
fortunate enough to obtain on interview with the ruW, who was 
absent from his cental, though ibe place of the chief was fairly sup- 
plied by the Dad Khwah (liU.*mlly plamtiff or claimant), Ihesvecoml 
dignilary iu tho kingdom. They remained only tliirtoen days in 
the city, during which they could ecarcely be expwW to add much 
to the amount of information already pubHshed by Mr. Shaw; and 
they returned to Jjaciak, os far as we can make out, some time iu 
Getohor, Tho accurate informati<m acquired to the climalo, 
tho fauna and flom, ihtj aspect of tho coaiitry, and tho pecu- 
liitritica <»f the inhabitjmts is a sufficient justification of the 
expense incurred lj<ml Mayo in ficTidiug a party across 
d<!solalo pusses, and into unknown regions, where more than ouo 
EurojioaTi had previously lost his lift). 

Iji some respects, tlure is soiindhing peciiliorly seductiye in the 
descriptions of tho eliniate of sonxe of those high lands over whi(^ 
Mr. Forsyth and his party tmvrdlod. lAdak, like hVypt, has little 
or no rainfall. The total yearly amount does not exceed four 
inches, and even snow, which falls to the extent of eight inches 
at a time, cvuponites without |H?pceptibly liquefying.” In 
tho same tract Hie atmosphere is so clear that hills fifty miles 
di.'^tant appwir to he within a .«hort day s march. At a higher 
elevjition onimiU flesh desiccated ” inst^ of putrifying, and it 
was tho practice of travellers to leavo horseflesh hanging 
strips on the bushes, so os to serve as food for future caravans. 
On tho other hand, in spite of tho exhilarating clenrness of 
tho atmosphere, and the purity of the ahr, the travellers 
were exposed to occasionnf discomforts, and even to serious 
hairisbips. Floods came down, without any notice, from rains in 
the highest passes ; severe winds blew all day in one direction and 
all night in another; tho cold was so intense that tlie baggage 
animals i&nist Hiemselves into the sleeping tents; and thou^ 
water was generftlly wholesome and ahunmuit, vegetation and 
fodder entirely fioled. Tho eyes were blinded and ttie skin was 
taken off by a violent wind, which raised sulphate of magnesia 
in clouds, writing ink froze on tho lop of the paBees. At one 
place a quail and a tqxecies of rail were caiwht, comjdetely ox- 
tmisted, and the Tibetan porturs appeared to bo aUe to withstand 
tho low temperature only by means of ffithy sheepskina and in- 
cru^atkoiB of dirt. The conclusion would seem to bo tW, owing 
!?• 1 beight, the want of vegetation, and the violent whi£, 
tins lo% region, lying between the Pangong Lake and the descent 
to fiSanjn, is mxt fitted for the pemmnent quarters of eitW man, 
beast, or bi^ ' 

^ immense flocks of migratory birds 

®b^y divers and waden. fix Laoak Hue 
in moxmotia numbers, sear and beyond the 
^***®>^1 «nd sand-grouse were counted in 
y as blue bares on the top of a 

If the expedi^ had 

eiy«7 deocivaoiu Of pfaiBigo «b 4 a iMirii epitMt. 
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division, it cm hnrdly have a history. Its towns, parishes, in<*iia®- 
tfirie.s, may each have its own hisloiTj so)m» of the jfriMit events of 
Knjrliah history oioy have happon<^i within its Ixirdera ; but tho 
flhiro, as a shiro, hasno history. Kent, Sii»«»x^, most of the Western 
and Northern roiJutie.«, I'eafly have hi.sttirif s ; wo doubt about 
Norfolk by itself, but Norfolk and Suffolk tuj«»ther, tlmt is, b^st- 
Anglia, hove a most it^markable histuiy, But tho midland 6liiw*s, 
naiiieil after towns, have for tho moat part no history. It may so 
happt^n, us in the c.'isn of Northainptoiishin', thiit an unu.sual 
luuiiW of tho groat events of Knglish iiistory may huvetolien place 
within a particular county ; still tho county itself has no history. 
Of such a county no history, properly so cuUcil, can bo written. 
Thu history of itssepamto towns u mi paiishos juay written and 
lamnd up together, hut this hardly cnnu's to more than a topo- 
graphical dictiouuty of the district, which would ho muiv coii- 
wuieot if it were put in alphahctical order. And, if a list U 
given of those events in general Kiiglkih hisUuy which happened 
within the limits of the county, still that doe,s not lualvu a his- 
tory of the county it.«»elf. 

Hertfordshire strikes us ns being one of those CDuntio*^ of wdiieh 
a history is impossihle. A hisLury of the Ahlx^y of St. .Vlbans 
might DO 'writtem ; we have no doubt lluit a bi^lory of llu* borough 
of Hertford might lie written; but wo cannot fjee that the 
county of HortfVml, as a county, has any history at nil. may 
iudtH^ record tiiat such and Hueli battles happeneil within it in llie 
days of AlfmJ and in tho wars of thij lioses. But this is just 
booauao those liattles must have Ix'cu fimght M)!iiew]ier»>, ami they 
do not make a hiblorv uf tht» ooimty tjf I lertfnrd ua «ueh. As for 
two otlier ovwts which Mr. ihiwana tells us bnppeued in llert ford- 
shire, wo cniiiiot uuike them imt nt all. Ho lell.-^ us that “at Hert- 
ford Henry J hike «>f Lanca-ster held hi'^ regal court, nt the time 
.Richard the »S<*cond was deposjcd.’’ A.s Henry was at Westiiiin.' ter 
ready to nastut his own claim, we do not sw Jiow he could lx> 
holding; n court, repul or other, at Hertford ; ami it is «till more 
xiiysterioiiB when we are tohl that “ at Tiu'obaUls Charles the First 
recoivfwl the deputations from Ixitli 1^0lL«€^sof l\irli((fcent(*allin£r upon 
him toossume the ciiuioifirid of theltovnl anuy ogainbt the forces of 
tho (lonurionwealth.’* Wo have no doubt that both tw*o descrip- 

tions mean stinicthim !: ) but, without aoarcliiug gp«icLiilly into the 
matter, which is Air, Cussiius’s husiiioss mid not ours, we cannot sexi 
what tlwiy do menu; at *dl events, supposing guch things over 
bappi'uod, they too hapiwned in llertiordbhire simply because they 
must have happened somewhere, and do not make up a real local 
history of the shin*. At all events, if there could be such a 
thing na a Jiislory of Hertfordshire, Mr. Cus.-v:ias lias certainly not 
WTitlen it. Tho fourVart'* uhicli wo huvcbi i* iv u.s — we know not 
how many morn am to follow - .ire tall and co.^tiy, and well got 
up, and would make a very handnoTne library book, and wo have 
no doubt that all tho modern pedigre<\i and luodern inscriptions 
am given to the full satisfiu’tion of tho peoph* whose graiidJailn'r.M 
oro commoinorated in them. Hut, from a more general jioint of 
Tiov^, tbu book simply S:hoT\\s how little the true (d>jeci and 
method of local history is still understood by the iuJia.M of 
thoeo who undertake to write it. Air. (hissutts, writing in 1S72, 
haa got veiT little btyoud tho level of Hridges mid C’ollinson 
generations Wic. Ilieiv is ooly one ])oiiit in wliieh wo can 
aeo that ho haa at all got Ijeyx'nd their IcMd. His aivhiiectuml 
descriptions are not veiy intelligent, but ht? has got Ix'yorid tho 
stage when it was thought enough to say of u media* val church 
*Hhe pillars and arches ar»f old and of no order. And bo some- 
times puts in notes explaining in a kind of way what :i rood 
loft is, or sedilia, or a chantry, which, if not very no\eJ or always 
very oocorate, at hstst show ou advani'c on iho eighteenth century. 
Ikit in tliO historical tuid philological deparlmeuts Mr. Chissans 
aoenistoliaVQ made no advance at all upon the genuine old dull stylo 
of thing. The aco<mnt of each pnriali beg'iiiB, licconliug to nilo, 
with a tmndation of the ontiy in Dumesdny about it. It d(.>es not 
seem to have come into Mr. Oussaus^s head that auy thing could be 
foimd out about the pltusca before Homesday. Wo really think 
that tlioro is not a single nffiircuce to the Codfx Dijdumulicun, Wo 
havonot thought it our busim*fls to htuil thorn all up ; but it is 
hardly to bo conceived that, of so many parishes as are dfwcrilK*d 
in those Ports, not one should have anything about it, no mention 
of its boundaries or its owners, nr anything pertaining to it, in 
the whole course of Mr. Kcinble’s six voUimea. W'o roraemK^r 
that He^ordshiro is in Mercia, and that we cminot exncct 
to iiiid Hertfordshire documents so tliick upon the ground its 
documents belonging to Hampshire or Bi*rkshire ; still there arc a 
good many Mercian documents in iho (lodcx, uml, if it should 
80 happen that the part of Hertfordshire which Mr. Cussaps 
has surveyed really iinds no mention there, that is of it- 
self a fact which is worthy of being rmuxlcd. But when 
Mr. CusBana gets to Domcti^y, ho seems not to know what 
to make of it. It dixm not seem to come into his head that the 
men, Norman and English, whose niunes are found thei'e were I'eal 
living beings who did deeds, and some of whom oven had pedigrees, 
though to be irare UMy liad nut the advantage of living late enough 
to have Ousts uf arms. Men of both natious who played u ^at 
part in the grisit drama of tlie Conquest of England held lands in 
Ha^rdilriie. end their names come in Air. Cu.^^sans's extracts ^ 
but it seeini mover to como into Mr. Oussonss head that tliey 
wevo aiwtliiDg but names. Here j^d there u Normaii is 
Bonourea by the mention of scpie lime fragm(*nt of his guue- 
ak(Q^, but the notion of soarching out the kmdowners, Norman 
WcT Engli^y tamcing them through other parts of Domes- 
dayi aemng who they really wero and what they really did, is 


a thii^ which never suggested itself to Mr. Ocissims a# any 
part of his business. Ijorge estates in llerlfordslute Mongud to 
Fscgnr the 8taller» the grandson of Tofig the Proud, the Hheriff of 
the Middlo^Baxons, tho lutm who came pack wounded from ifhmlao 
to cimiimind the del'ciidcrs of fiondon against AVllliam ; but with Mir. 
Oussans his nuiue is just the same aa any other niune. Tho Domes- 
day entries in which it is fiuuid ore copied without connnont or 
explanation ; copied, to bo sure, is not quite the right word, fer 
they are trnu.dntcd, and traiislatcd after a fashion in which 
Ilian ” — /lo/fto — of E‘<figar, or of anybody eLw, is tinned into Ing 
” a wonl which we do not remember to have wMJn anywhere 
in tho Survey. And it is only the Domnsday names which are 
iivatcd in thiJt fo.^liion ; ns soon na he gets oven a \ery little Uter, 
Mr. Ciis'^fuis i-N V4 {;(ly oiunijirh Lo toll us all he can about anybody 
whose nanie is Ibinnl iii any document that he qiiolcs. iVrliapa 
he looks uju»u Saxons” as uset of beings so apart from modw 
Kiigliahiuon tluit it is dangerous lo speak of any of them as liaviug 
any kind of distinct ]>i*rsoniil licing, while the Normans perhaps 
had so nmch to do with the “ Saxons” that it is almost as dan- 
gerous to M'ly noylhiiig .'iboiil llu'Ui. 

Wh ]ot>k through the Parts bt‘h»rf.* us and note a few things as wo 
go on. Ojio who w*«‘nis to give special tent ion to genealogy'^, 
heriildiV, and such iniuters ought not lo talk about Philip, Arch- 
fluko «)i' Jhn*iriuid v,’*iior idiouUl he call tho eldest son ofan Earl of Bed- 
Ibnl “ Lord William IfcUs.soll.” Jji p. loweuro told that tho Danes 
H,iiU‘(l up the Lea “ as far as the tow'n of Hertford,” and that ** Alfred 
cnir^'d the dykes of tho rivi'T to bo cut, thereby iviideiing it tinDavi- 
gabU*/' The time meant is in «S96, but the (^hronick*9 ‘simply say 
that till* Diiues went up Iho (»ca twenty iiiilos from London, without 
tiiciilioning any particular place, ami, as we uuden’-taud it, Alfred 
did not cut llu* dikes, hut barre(l tho rivjT. Directly after xvo aro 
told that Edward the J'llder fortihed Hertford in 905, W'hereas tho 
real dale is 91;,. In p. 151 xvo hear of “ the monks of St. ICbrulf 
at Fticn, in Normandy,” which suggt*sls tlmt Mr. tJussiuis is not 
very^ familiar with llu3 dwell ing-pfiico of Onlerie. In p. 164 wo 
aro told ihiit, “according to John Nordon, the earlh'st historian of 
H»'rtfordrt!iirt‘, the sigiiilicatioii of Iho word Starulon is ^/(me or 
idoiiif-hillf* a I net for which wi* need hardly have been sent to John 
Nimieii. X little way on Mr. Cussiiiis docs try a bit of history, 
and gives the fpioeri'st account of tho rohoHiou of Udo against 
AVilliarn 11 ulus. When tho paging begins ugaiu in the third part, 
wo read that Kdwinslreo nignitieft “llio town (Trti/ 
of Edwin or the victor.” NVbut has “the \icU)r” to do with 
‘ EdAvin, and how came thev to talk Welsli, and such bad AVelsh, 
in IJertfordrthiro ? a true llritou would doubtless have said Ti'C 
J^hvin, In p, 30, under the manor of Hadleys, wo read:— 

Thi^ iiuinor preljably lalo’s its rmino fmm Ldgar Adding, who at tiu* time 
of the Xuriurtu Mu vt yi In hl with tJodwin, uiHh r llanJuin do ScuJcr.s, three 
cQvu'uiti'H of laud iu ihi^ tiuridi, worth four sliillingH a year. 

There is nothing whatever of the kind in Domesday, thcmgli there 
are som»» very I'cmarkubio entri»*s mider the lands of ilanlwin of 
Sealers, and it would jiimost seem ns if Mr. Cussans did not know 
wlio “ lulgfir Adding” wa.<». In p. 65 howeu'r lui has found out 
that “ho wa.s the grandson (ff lidmund IJ.” In the dm’riijjtiou of 
a parish called IhicUland we are told that 

Tlic parish dcrivcH its name frmn i(s heing fuiucrly I/oc^latul, or frrc-lnxid, 
a term used hy the Saxons, nearly cipiiv iu siguitieutiou to the modoiii 
I copy-liold. 

I And in a iioto we are told on the authority of Cowell’s Law 
JHcHonnn / — Allen and Kemble do not come within the range of 
county historians : — 

FMaml WHS the land of fhe vulgar people, who had no estati* therein, but 
holil th« MjiiiK* undyr .mudi rents and Rervices us wen' accustomed or agreed, 
at ihc will uuly of tin; lord ihn thane, and it was tlu*refore not put in wrhiug, 
hut accoHuUsl prxVfHum ru4itivuin et ifinoldit. 

In pp. 70-7* a great deal of on othorw ke unknown founda- 

tion called “C’hrista College, Oxibaxl," but for the gom of the book 
we nuiBt turn back to the dcbcription of Bialiop’s Stortford. Them 
Mr. Ciisfiuns luo* .an argument to prove that Ilurold was buried at 
Bishop's Stortlbrd. It is too long to quote, but it is almost wortli 
while turning U) the book to look at it. Mj. Cussons evidently 
d*)e» not know tlmt there has benm any discussion on tho matter 
from the day when the iJe Invcittiune was writtcai till now. 


THE KING’S OWN BOKDERKRS.* 

T he 75th Regiment, or King’s Own Borderers, originally called 
Loven’s, was raised in Edinburgh for the Horvicn of King 
Williiun III. in 1689, by the Earl of Leven, who, witli other 
Scotch noblemen and gentlemen, his officexa, bad been obliged to 
take refuge iu Holland during the persecution under King James II, 
The records of the older raiments of the army are mtereeting, 
not only in themselves, but for tho light they shed upon the 
political and social history of the United Kingdom. Thus the 
2nd Queen’s, or Kirk’s Lambs, hanged the adherents of the Duke 
of Monmouth at Taunton} the Scots Hroys slaughtered the 
Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge ; and tho 25th Raiment and ^ 
26th, or Cameronians, wore what tboname of the fintter regiment 
impliea. Speaking shortly^ the earliest regiments in the army 
were Tories, and the next in order were Whigs. The 1st 
mcnL or Royal Soots, faitliful among the faithless, attempted to 
maren under the standard of King James II. from London to 
Scotlandi and were pursued and forced to suneadsr in ZJnodn- 
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shire. The acth Itcglment shared the defeat which the 
ftdikMTijnta of E1 u 2 Wuliam HI, received from Clavorhouse 
at Killiecrozihie. But perhaps the strongest claim of this pofli- 
ment on the modoru reader's interest lies in the fact that 
Uncle Tohy and Oi>rporal Trim served in it. Twen^ officers and 
upwards of five hundred men of Leven’s were killed by an 
explosion in an assault upon on outwork of Namur, and Sterne 
|Na told how Uncle Tol^, a captain in Ijevcn's, was wounded 
tfi the groin on this occasion. The siogo of Namur was the one 
completely successful undertaking of King WUliam 111 . against 
the French. In the battles of Steeukirke and Ijondcn ho was 
ovevmuteliod by the skill of Luxemburg and the uumbem of his 
army. Yet a warlike sovereign must have derived pleasure amid 
defeat from the military qualities displayed by Lis new subjects. 
Lo Yen’s was one of the British regiments which showed most 
valour find suflerod heavieit loss at Steenkirko, and among its 
casualties at Landon Corporal Jouics Butler, otherwise called 
Corporal Trim, was wounded. 

It has been the fortune of this regiment to stTvo for the most 
part ill those campaigns of the British army of which the ordinary 
British historian pays least. But the value of ii soldier’s service 
is not to hi measured only by success. It must be reniombored 
that Levon’s received, and still enjoys, tho exclu&i\e privilege of 
beating uji for recruits at all times except Sundayfl, within tho 
city of 1 ‘Alinbiirgh, without asking permission of tho Lord 
Provost, and this privilege was conferred in acknowledgment 
of '‘the extraordinary bravery and resolution ” with which the 
regiment mamtainiul its ground at Killiecrankio. In lead- 
ing a charge of Highlanders upon them Chivorhouso received 
his dtatli -wound. Tho character of the British army, slow to 
accept improi cment, and able to do tolerably well without it, was 
exactly typified by lioven’s gallant corps, which encountered in 
Flanders a French regiment armed with bayonets fixed after the 
fashion which afterward.^ became universal. This rogiinont 
advanced with fixed bayonets, and Jaeutennut-Colonel Ma.vwoll, 
who ennirnanded Levon’s, ordered bis men to screw bayonets into 
their muzzles, thinking the enemy meant to decide the nilair 
point to point. But to his great eurpriao, when they came within 
proper distance, tho hrcncU threw m a heavy fire, which for a 
moment staggered hi.s mon, who noverthelesa recovered them- 
selves, charged, and di'ove the enemy out of the line. This is 
an epitome of British military history. Our armies have fought 
always bravely, and for the most part successfully, under diffi- 
culties which their civil aud mililaiy leaders either caused or 
failed !(» d<i thtiir utmost to renulN’o. In old days, whatever were 
the weapons, tliero were always men behind them. Our modern 
anxiety about weapons must not cause us to forget tho need of 
men ; and men, like weapons, must be paid for. .But to return to 
LeN'eii’M, Avo find that they fully Bhnrod the hardships, but missed 
the glories, of tho wars which enriched tho Belgian soil with 
British blo»)d. They did stout service under King William HL, 
and afterwards under Ibo Duke of Ouniberland, but there is no 
record of tlieir having partaktm in the victories of Marlborough, 
Nevorllioloss it was as good ns victory to have earned in defeat 
.such praise as this of Marshal Saxe, who wrote to tho French 
Mi nisi er of War: — 

1 quc.'ition much whether there nro many of our (icncrals who daro 
und«'rtaks to pn&s a plain with a body of nifaiitry, beluro a nuinoruus 
cavalry, and tlatU'-r hiuiAclf lliut lie could kuUl hij ground for sovcral hours 
with iiitecri or twenty biittulionji in the middle of uu army, oh did tho 
English ut Fuiilenoy, without any charge being made to bhuko them, or 
make tliCMii throw aAvay their lire. 

This 13 what we have all seen, but self-lovo makes ub unwilling to speak 
of it, because W'e are well awuro it is beyond our imitation. 

After Fontemoy tbo rngimont was carried back to England to 
oppose tho Pretender. It niarclted from London to tho North of 
Scoiliiud, And took part in the battle of Culloden. Lord Balma- 
rino, who wan taken prisoner in that battle, hod been a aiplnin in 
the regiment in 1 7 1 S* Biid quitted it when the Pretender landed in 
that year. For his shave in two rebellions he was beheaded on Tower 
Hill. The regiment bore at Fontonoy the name of Lord Sempii, 
and afterwards that of tbo Karl of Crawford. It took honouraW 
part in the battle of Val or Laileldt, and carried with it in tho re- 
treat which closed a woll-fougbt day two stands of Fronch colours, 
which wenro preserved in tho Chapel of Whitehall until they were 
removed after i8ia to mnko way for newer trophies gained bv 
the Buko of Wellington's army in the Peninsula. The Brit’ish 
infantry at Val did their part w<*ll as at Fontonoy* but something 
went wi*ong somewhere, and they were involy^ in tho genera 
failure of tne coniposito army of British, Austrians, and Dutch. 
It needed the gehius of Marlborough to gain victories with such 
armies. The Duke of Cumberland, who was but on ordinaiy 
tidier, could only contrive to be defeated honourably, llo sent 
homo truthful desnutches which enabled the British nation to seo 
that its troops had dune their duty. 

When the regiment next served as port of an allied army, it 
was under a more skilftil commander than the Duke of Cumber- 
land, nor to coatend against such a formidable adversair 

as Marshal Saxe. The army of Prince Feidinand of Brunswick 
Was well commanded aud generally successful, and some of the 
glow of the Kuiu of was reflected on his allies. The 

fighting at Hpnden fell ahnost entirely on the British 
^ .1? ^ WM e»e first bates in 

the BntjA took afaa fa, pl^Uig Uie butt of tfao 

firalo^ npiMt the ehouldw, sud ,i, wing tW object slang tiie 
barrel, ikey had been inataructed in this mode of flringl^riog 
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the ptyoeding peace. ''On former occasions the 
brought up breMt high and dischax^god towards the eowlgy 91 jpm 
deal at random, because it was considered a dsgfadfttioii to 
aim." We shall probably he right in asstuninff that t&e> Britillt 
was tho last army that adopted tnis mean pracnoa of tsimig 
The prindpAl scene of these campaigns was the eocintay m 
left bank of the Wescr, but sometimes tho operatloiis exitiridod' ^ 
tho Bhtne. The crossing of the Fulda above Cassel the 
Begiment is mentioned by a contemporary writer as '* e proof to 
posterity of what determined bravery can effect’^ . It is to ho 
feared ^at uodterity has no improsuon about the matter, except 
that it was foolish of Britain to expend her blood and money m 
Gorman quarrels. Tho Briti.sh irnops, under the Marquis of 
Granby, gained useful, although costly, experience in these cam- 
paigns. The 2;th Uogiment was present at four general engage- 
ments besides Minden, but it would l>e useless to repeat nainos 
which convey no idea to the reader's mind, reaco was 
made towards tho end of 1762. Tho regiment wintered at 
Ofluaburg, and I'ctumed to wgliind iii early raring. ^ Tho 
l^ruhsian army now bociuno tbo modtd for our own. We continued 
to wui’ship Prussia until tho victories of Napoleon. ^ Then we 
ciuit down the German idol luid erected a French idol in its place, 
and lately wo have restored the CLtnnan idol. Our management 
of military affiiirs has been often bail, while the conduct of our 
troops has been almost invariably good. Compare the pinion 
of Marsbal Hoxo after Fontonoy with tlio opialuns of French 
genomls as expressed to Sir John Burgoyne niter lukermann. 

Wc could not have done what you did,” is the siilwtanco of 
testimonies given at an interval of 10 ore than, one hundred 
years. * 

In tho year 1782 tho Govornment dotermiued to name the 
regimonts of the army after various counties for tho purpose of 
promoting the recruiting service. This was a good idea; but 
it was net well carrit^ into cllect, since tbo 25 th Hegiment 
was as.Higncd to Sussex for no better reason than that 
the brotlior of tfie Duke of lUchmond happened to be its colonel, 
llowever, its Scotch traditioua were not cosily obliterated. It 
, still remembers that it was raised in Kdinburgh, apd the 
noble Scottish names of Loveii, Bothes, Sempil, Crawford, 
Home, and Kvakino were borne by its commanders, and it 
still carries the motto of the city of Kdinburgh, Am Dcmuuis 
fi-ustray upon its colours. lu tho same year, 1 782, the regiment 
was embarked 011 board liord Uowo's fleet, and sent to the relief 
of Gibmltar. lu 1793, being quartered in the South of England, 
it was selected to supply the want of marines by sending detach- 
ments on board ships of the Channel and Mediterranean fleets. 
Thus one detachment served under Lord Hood at Toulom" and 
other detachments shared in tho victory gained by Lord llowe 
over tho French fleet on June i, 1794. The sliips of Lord 
Howe’s fleet which carried panics of the 25lh liegunent were 
tho Gibraltar and Marlbrnoagh, To tlio 2nd Queen’s Kcgi- 
ment belongs the honour of having supplied a detachmeiit to 
the Queen Vharhtte, which was iHird Howe’s flagship. A 
detachment of the 2 7th, employed on board the 
in 1793, had the good for tuna to bo present ut tho cap- 
ture of a prize so rich tliat the captain's share of prize-money 
was l,Hoo/. and tho subaltern’s 900/. The hope of suca 
good fortune largely occupied the minds of officers of the navy 
during the French war, but oflicers of the army found many more 
opportunities of spending money than of getting it. ’I’he spirit 
of mutiny which was then so rifo in tho navy showed ilseu cn 
board the St, Gmyey and for serviiH.^ in suppressing this spirit a 
captain of the 25th llegiment roccivod promotion. The regiment 
now served successively in tho West InilicA, in Holland under the 
Duke of York, and in iilgypt. It wua in bnrrnckB at Lewes when 
news came of tho battle of Alexandria, and it won immediately 
marched to Portsmouth and embarked for Aboukir Bay. The 
designation of the regiment was changed in 1805 from " Bussox " 
to “ King's Own Borderors," which it still bears. This change was 
made after tho death of Lord George Lennox, who hml commanded 
the regiment for the long period of forty-two years. Although 
tho homo of the Lennox family is now in Sussox, yet it 
came originally, like tho 25th Kegiinent, from Scotland. In this 
century tho roj^inent has boon scut twice to India and once to 
China, and has also been employed in tho West Indies, South 
Africa, and Canada. It had not tho good fortune to servo under 
the Duke of W’ellington, nor was it employed in the Crimean 
war. 80 much has been written about the reninsula, Waterloo, 
and SebastopnJ, that the earlier services of the British army are iu 
danger of fliUiug into unmerited oblivion. Indeed we have almost 
forgotten the word.s of Cauipbell's song : — 

Upon tlH) plains of Flandsrs 
Our fatliurs long a^o, 

Thtiy fought Hko Alexanders 
Beneath old MarUM>rough. 

And still more have wo forgotten the deeds which tho^o words 
recall. In these deeds it is believed tho 2jth Begiinont had 
no port. But as long ns English literature survives it will be 
remembered that Captain Shandy was in Leven’s, and that 
Lieutenant Le Fevre of Angus's (36th) served three campaigns with 
him in Flanders. Steine’s father was in Handa^de’s 
liegiment ; it is sometim^ stated that ho was in Loven’s. This 
statement is repeated aa jrfkct in one passage of the bow before 
na, while in another passagB it is treated as aa error. However 
the troth may be, it is certain that Steme's mother and her young 
children followaa the drum, and his earliest improBdons were 
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iiistaDCCA of patschtpork ; but the lines nro not inolegHut, and the 
tranpJntion ia auiGciexitly close for readers who seek information. 

To the media) val pouts, who are separated from the writers of 
the agn by an inlevval to which no parallel can be found iu the 
hwtmy of &glish poetry from the days of Chaucer, and wln-^e 
exis^co does not seem to have bocu recofrnizod till thn Iloiaanlic 
school began Jo oxert its influence, more t^paco is given tlian 
might bo expected in a conipondium. The subjet-ta of tb© 
Niebelungeulied ” and “ (Tiidniri,” of tho“lteivnl” of Wolf- 
ram von Eschenbacb, of the Anner Heinrich,” of “Ilartmuim 
von Aue,” ai^l of ‘MloyiiiuJ the I'Vix/’ are given at considorablo 
length. Most useful and . nti'i tiiliiing infonnathm is thus given to 
tho render, who tuny net care to devott' nights and days to astiuly 
of tbo litoraturo of the Hoheristautren period, but would like 
to know Bometbiug about it. The boon ivS, wo suspect, to bo 
attributed to a predilocliau for the old (ierranu poets on the part 
of Mr. Oostick, whoso Pnrzira/ and othrr Po<‘ms aro announced as 
in preparation. 

Tho whole history ii divided into seven periotls,” some of 
which occupy many chapters. Such divisions luiist always ho 
more or less arbitmry, but wo do ju»t sco that tho work of clnaVi- j 
iication could be done iiuno judicioiuJy than it is by ^lossr.^. j 
Goalick and Ilarrison. The lirst period extends from 380 to u 50, 
and is chiefly represented i>y I Itilns and tho poetical monk Otfiied. ; 
Tho second, which may bo cjdled the llohenstaull’en period, though 
it reaches a point bvyoud the fall of that dynasty, just as wo gi\o 
the nurno ** Klizabelhnn ” to dr/uiifLrf wriltfn during the reign of 
the earlior Stuarts, laings us down to the year 13^0, .and include 4 
tho fdd epics and the lyrical wenks of tho Miniic.^unger. Thtj 
third, turmiuntiug with i$2 5f and tho fourth ending with 1623, 
includo tho rhyming towiisuieu called Meistorsiuiger,'' with tho 
fihoomukor Hans Sachs, J nith er, nn J the licformera, the mystic Tauler, 
tho ifaoosophist .Tucob Jlohine, and many writers of i.utlierau 
hymns: Jn the fifth period, oxt ending from 1625 to 1725, 
modem Gorman poetry inodeetly bejjins with the first Silesian 
school, headed by Martin Gpiiz, whoso mild ruspoctalrility is 
favourably contrasted with tho monstroslLu's <»f tho second 
Silosian school, represented by IToiiinanu vou Kolfmanswaldun 
Aud Lobcnslein. Ifer© also German philosophy may bo said to 
commence, in tho person of Leibnitz. Tho sixth pmiod, to which 
belong tho first twenty yeiirs of Gdtho’s life, reaches to 1770, 
and ia rondorod attractive by tho mimes of h lopatock, Wiolnnd, 
and the fax greater Lessing and Winckelmanu. Tho Hovcntli 
brings us ilownto 1870, and comprises all recognized chiefs 
of German litcratiiro luid pbilosupjiy, if wo i.dd tho iiamo of 
liesaing to the list. 

Great pains or© taken to show tiio various authors' as repre- 
aentatives of the times in which they lived, and a political and 
fiooial background is .always visible behind the figures under con- 
sideration. The Sturm und Drang ** clique, with whom Giitho 
pmod his youthful days, and who seotu to have worshipped 
ohakspoare oecauso ho disregarded fJie unities of time und place ^ 
tho far more brilliant ** Jtumantio school,’* with its mystical 
aspirates, its nationality, and its Itoiuanizing tendeudes, and other 
litenuT combinations, aie all brought clearly to the vioAV, and tho 
•indiviuuals of whom tbo groups are formed arc defined with clear 
■outlines. As a spodmtui of tlie way in which an cxcopUonal man is 
treated, we may refer to t lie notice of Wiidand, who, much as he was 
admired by Gotbo, does not readily fall into any group, liy a chrono- 
logical arrangement, be is associated with licsdng, Winckelmatiu, 
and Klopsto^, but with them be hud no connexion. Amoii^ the 
younger and groator poets whom bo mot at Weimar ho stauus as 
a figure that by no means belon|^ to the general picture. No poet 
was more read and admired by Uie nristoci'atic public of Germany 
than Wieland in his day ; no pool is less cared for now. it is quito 
possible that a person who, trusting to unassisted memory, miuie a 
collection of classical Gurmnn autiiurs, would leave liis shelves im- 
encumberod by the voluminous works of the forsaken idol. Why 
ao much nopularity a liundrcd years ago und such scant celebrity 
noW| in the case of a man who wrote iu a tluent, easy style, who 
xiever toated subjects of merely local interest, and who is as 
intelligible to a modem reader ns he was to tho German princes 
of the last century? Tho problem is neatly deliued by Dr, 
Vilmar, whoso words are quoted in the “ Outlines ” : — 


WUbu^ ts the mnn of his tuno for rcadora vitiated with tbo subtle and 
SSerst poison of the Frrueb literature thon cunent, cs^ieciaily for the higher 
olastss, to whom thinking waa .'md oiitbuiiiu.<iiii ridiculous. To Buch 

psoj^ who had formerly Iveii ib iKmilont on the Frondi, Wiebnd intro- 
cnfflbd a OomiAit UteratUTe wifi suited U) their tanto, und it ia mainly by 
thslr lateiwt in tho mau riahi of hia works ihai we now understand why 
ha racoived during his 1if«^ mu'h prai^ as ware hurdly bostowad on 
Klopstook and never on hcs&ing. 


^iokind’s position was indeed curious, and would have been 
impoMibto Ut A country where Uio Tcrtiacnlnx language was spoken 
^ tba wlioia permanently confined to the lower classes, 

fiadeiick the Great and his associates would not read German at 
aU| and if the iiMhion of bis reign hod continued, there w'ould 
bevB been no room for a Wieland. But before the death of the 
great King, prtnoes and nobles had <lisco\ erod that it was possible 
to toUc German in high society and even toskim over GcrnuiS books. 
*What waa required^ under these cireumsUnoes was a writer, 
thoroiy^y Frwch in mind, wbn cuidd toll storiee worthy of 
CrdbUmn JHh in the language of Fatberiand. Suoh a man was 
Wieland, and the fame of such a man must necessarily Himiniah 
irheia the tensiiional Mriod to which he belongs is post. 

^moie space ie auowod to German philosophy than might be 


expected in a work of sneh limited compass ; and when we con-* 
aider the extreme difficulty of tho subject, ‘we must admit that the 
connexion between brevity and obscurity, against which we are 
warned by Horace, iq creditably avoided. Messrs. Gostick and 
Harrison apparently belong to what is called tho Kight diviafon 
of the Hegelian school, anil they aro very anxious to show that 
niiitcrici1i.sm and infidelity are not^ necessary results of Gonntjh 
pliilosophy. Materialism, as tlioy rightly observe, is as old os tU 
lime of Democritus, and was propounded in tbe last century Wf. 
tho Frenchman Ijamettrie. They might Imvo addl'd that its in- 
lluenco has liurgely incrcoscd bine© the cessation of the rage for 
motnpliywcM whicn marktMl the first third of tho present ccutuiy* 
Tho repugimnco ti» miracles which chanu'tcrizcd that “ old 
rntionahMu,*’ at once iiiiiovating and timid, which is laughed to 
scorn by the lioUler Strauss, may be traced to the English deists^ 
represeutL'd in Franco by V'oltairo, and to David llume« Tho 
d'Aibcraie ofiort to upset the Scrip tiind Canon, which ia the occU" 
pntion of tho so-called “ Tubingtm school,” certainly belongs, in 
Its completeness, if not in its origin, to Germany j but our nuthora 
justl^' observe that tho Icodcra of that school do not represent 
any systeni of philosophy, but .are mainly historical and philological 
critics. \V e are willing to concede that mnteri alisin, and tho sort of 
atlu'ism xvilh which it is associattMl, are more repugnant to the 
spirit of Gorman philosophy, distinctively ho called. But when 
we .survey the metaphvriciRiis who came after Immanuel Kant, we 
find that n covtiiin spiritual tinge seems to jiervado them all. TJio 
Absolute Ege of Fichtor, llio Absolute of Sc-liclling, the Absolute 
Jde«*i of llegol, nil appear evpanoions of the ductiino which 
Tccognizea the iV K-ai srcii*, .ind the fact will be borne in mind that, 
although Spinoza was a Dutch .T(*w, tho respect with which ho 
is now treated, and tho tundernesa with which ho ia liaiidled even 
by tho{?c will) nro opposed to his theorie.s, date from the commenda- 
tion bestowed upon him by German professors moi*e than a 
hundred yeara after his death. Hchopenhiiucv indeed glories in hi« 
athebni, and regards the word “ Jbiiithoisni” w'ith contempt; but 
wenced ^ciuTcly say that Ills atlioisjiuiaof aspiTitualkind, akin not 
to the doctriut's of ihc insiterialisls, but to the rcligiuiis Nihilism of 
the Buddhi^sts. 


ilAm e:^ xAs.— AUA mo talks.* 

T hese AmLic talcs, or, ns tho author calls lliem, ‘^Warniuga 
for Mankind,” e^^u^i.;l of a succession of stories and aniv-dolesi 
of tho da\.M of the csuly Khnlifnhs, or Oaliphs, ns wtj have beiui 
uccusloiiicd to call theai. The Kludifahs themselves and the difi- 
tingiiishcd men of the time nro the subjects of many of tho 
Stories. Tho tides were collecteil, as the author tells us, at the re- 
fpie^t (:f bin pious brethivn, and tho title which he has given Ids 
botdv iudicutes tho object Im had in view, that of tc'aeh'mg by 
»'Xam]de. Ho floes mU, point tho nior:d, but leiues the reader to 
make his owui ajiplicnthni. And herein ho has be»*n wi*e; for sonio 
of tin* stories )ia\o ln'i'n chosen nioro for their plonaantry and 
smartness than for any very obvious moral. But there is 11 high 
tone about tliuni, a love of justice, of tmih and integrity, a bc.ubo 
of honour and jnaoline«s, aud a .simple dovolioii to roligioua duty, 
wliicli, however mistaken aocronting to our lights, is deserving 
of every respect, ^i’liey exhibit tho Arabic chariicter in a very 
plcjiMug light, and after making allowance for dillerencc of law 
and f'u.stuiu, tberc is nothing in them to olfond and call for 
cen'^are. 

'I’he lirst storv' in the L ok is told of Omar, tho sticond Khalifali 
Going alM>ut amonu: lii.s ]ic*op]e to mak’o hiiufielf acquaiultKl with 
their condition, ho heard an old woinuu complaining that the ruler 
had never bestowed the einallest gift upon her. “But,” said he, 
“ how is it jpossible for Gmar to know anything of your condition, 
and you living in such a place, ua this? ” “ Tho Lord be praised,” 
she erh'd. ‘‘Ry Allah I E could not have supposed that a ruler' 
over mi'u existed who was in ignorance of anything that occurred 
btdwwn the east and west of Ihh dorninioiis.” Without dhicloaing' 
w^ho he was, (hiiar compounded with tho old womiiu for her wroi^s 
bv paying a sum of money, and took from her a ruguiar dis- 
cmirgo attested by witnesses. Tins deed he gave to bU eon 
and said, When 1 am dead lay this in my winding-Rheo^ that 
1 may appear with it when I rise in the j^iresenco of the Lord.^^ 
Tho <luty of ivstitution and atoiuwiit lor wrong is strongly 
enforced hy Musulntan kw luid morality, and the necessity of ap- 
pearing beWo tho Groat Judge frao of accusers has often prompted 
a course of procedure sunilur to what is here clescrilied. History 
rticords that one of the FjuperoTB of India, whoso predecessor had 
been a bloodthirsty tyrant, paid the price of blood to those who 
had been nmtilattHl and to the ralKtions of those who had been 

E ut to death. E’or these payments he took regular receipts, which 
o placed in a chest and deposited in the tomb of the docoased 
laonarch, so that they might prove available when the recording 
angels slionld cast up their accoimts. 

Another story of this ^mo KIialiM is alik© honourable to 
and to tho other actor iu it. Hurmiirim, a Persian prince «nd fixe-'^ 
worshipper, was taken piisoncr and ofibred the usual ^temalh’e of 
death or conversion ; — 

The prisoner cried, “ 0 , Oomniandcr of the Faitlifol, boforo yon kill me give 
mo a draught of water, and do not Hluy me norctiod witli thirat.*' So fmiar 
ordered eomo wat er for him, mi d so soon ob HnnnUKkn had the goblet iu his 

• /him «i Naa : Hiaionatl TtUeamui Aneedatk of the Timoa of the 
Khatffaka.. Translated from the Arabic, and annotated by Mrs. Oodft«y 
Uerk, Author of Aatipo^ and Boand Iho WojdiL** l^adon; 
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A® ? '**‘*** * drank it ? *• To which Omar 

3.1 Then UurmiuAn flung tha 

wat«r,ftnd orfc-d,“Your pramSe.O, i 
T*^ Hitynl ! So Omar Paid to tbo executiuner, Loavq ; 
Wm whilst I hnd out what m to Iw done witli Ww.” And when the aword 
was renwved from oyer him Ilurnuwan exclaimed, « 1 tostitV that there ia 
«od, and that Muhammud i« the praphot of God i ” Then said 
Venly thou bast pmfePHcd tins best ibrui of Muhamniudan faith, 
^jt ^used thy delay in doing It?** “I fearod,’* he repUod, “that It 
xflifht DC reported I hud proicsscd cl tsldm throngh dread of the sword.** 

Love etorioa of course hevo their full share of attention. Several 
OT these turn upon the great facility of divorce which the 
Muhainmadtin law affords. \ roan who hod gone through a 
fittccoasion of zniAfortunea, and had become deHtitulei liod his wife 
taken from him by her lather. Tlio husband complained to 
Marw&ii, the mlor of the province. Ilo, on seeing the wife, 
became euMiaouR*d of her, and tortui'&d the husband until bo ex- 
torted a divorce from him. After the (lompletion of tho period 


to divorae the womuu and stuid her to him. This was done. 
Muawiyah hlmBolf, on string the woman, admired her graatly, and 
ofibred the man great bril^ to give her up. He refused, and ex- 
p ra saed the strength of his f(}elings in verse (uad Miergwtic prose. 
The Khalifah urged Unit tho husband had itlroady divorced her, 
and so ho dutermliicd to leave all to tho oholco of the woman: — 

“ Si»enk.'’ ho cried, “whii-h i« dcarwt tn thee, tli« (’^immandHr of the 
^aithhil "With hin pwwcr and bl.H rank, und Iiih |ki 1 ao 4 's atiil hin <Mnptrc, and 
Jus wealth, and nil that thuu hast sivn nronnd him ; or Murwari with his 
tyranny and his injustice ; or tliia Arab with hi.^ huiigur und his novertv ? ** 
Soshc recited, saying, ' ^ 

“Tills one. And even in hunger and want 
Fie w«*r<i dearer fo me tlian my kin and my friend**, 

And tiic Wtsirer of the crown, or hia vieegnVenl. Murwiln. 

By Allah, 0 (kmiinaml^r of the Faithful ! 1 nm not g^ilng to forsake 
liiin iK’eiiu.'M’ tiimii* liave changed, tmr be(‘ati.'<e tlic days urn darkened. 
^Neither let it bo forjjottcn that 1 havo been Ids eompaMinii from the first, and 
our love is not worn out. And it is right that I bliould Imj liie. oius to Isair 
5av« 'rith him in advensity who have with him been liuppy in brighter 

'Then Mif^wiyoh marvelled at her wi.v!nm, and nl iier affection for the 
Arab, and her fidelity to him. And ho gave her ten tlionsaud dirlioiua. and 
gave tlio eamu buni to liie Aiah, wiio took lier and departed. 

This breaking forth into verse on such an occasion seems un- 
natimil and tbreod to our more reserved and colder natures. But 
there is nothing in it uunsiml or strange to tho Arab mind. It is 
common in this and in similar books, Tho art of verse-making is 
much more goncrully cultivated among tho Arabii than with us; 
tho language more lyadily ns‘iuiTies a poetic form, and tho tom- 
poTomeut; of tho nation is fmid and inipas.skmod, so that* when- 
ever the feelings aro wrought upon it suetns quite natural, and it 
c^vtainly is considorfjd quito proper, to give them expression in 
Torso. 

It would be strange if in a book of this character we wro to most 
with no mention of Wolomon, the son of David. Hia anpor- 
natural powers over all creatures ia a favourite topic of Muaiil- 
man labulists and Btiiir-tellera. Here we Lave the absurd story of 
his amour with Qiimi Balkis, by many identified with tho Queen 
of Sheba ; and not without reason, for she is represented to be a 
doflcond.iut of SAba, qutniii of the fxmutry of tiAlia, and a worshipper 
of the Siiu. There lu-e various versions of this storj-, but tho main 
points of it aro to be found in all. The stoiy before us begins with 
tolling us that “(rod taught King Solomon, son of David, tho 
Inngnagn of all created beings. And over all things He gave him 
power -.^-luon and genii, and the beasts of the earth, and tbo fowls 
of the air, and the tirhes of the water.” It was this man*clious 
power, as we read elsewhere, that fmableii him to build thol'emple 
ot Jerusalem, for the genii mid all creatures were pressed into tho 
servioi fts necessity riMiuired. The foiindiUion of tliis stoiy ia found 
in tho Koran, and the Prophet no doubt derived the idea of it 
from tho (Jld Testament. A little bird, one of Solonion’a emissa- 
ries, iufonned him of the Ia>auty and dignity of Queen BalkU. Tho 
report piqued his vnaity. He sent to invito and enforce a visit 
to his (k)urt, Sho come, and according to the Koran, on outoring 
the palace, sho saw what “ she imagined to be a gre^t water, 
and sho discovered her legs, by lifting up her robes to pass 
through. 'Wliereupon Solomon said unto her, ‘ Verily thb is a 
palace omily floored with glass.'” These words haw. occupied 
too atlention and exeivisod the critical powers of many grovo 
doctors and learned thoologinns, and the upshot of their 
epeculationa is that this floor of glass was a dovico specially 
contrived by teiqlomon to ascertain tbo ti’uth of an^ asper- 
mon upon his illustrious visitor's person. Tho mother of 
^ ^ approhonaivo lost 

BO tnm,mit to h& o)r«ptu,» th*t 
^ lio liiniself ponsofised. To a 

SSKi CtaSliltirf ""“i.-" 

and expos'd her feet; ai»d 

lied.-’ Hosowho the *ee(«S“?rZr iw tw 

lumt woe true, iiud that &lomon mod^ denilat^^BMmJ^^tn 

which rwiw vod the blemiA, Whidw* er ^ (bbette 

luuiie end is enivod at-« jamtied hM,!lS«he iSSS* £ 

excccdjngiy and made her Quem o^ida over 1*e land 


There ore many aneodoies and utorioa of wom^, 
wit, shrewdaoBS, and alnlity, also, be it said, of tlwbr 

a and of cGQsiderato nod gentle treatiaent at mjSr buidit 
rights toll far short of the rights of wgam clamoiinid 
in these days, bat women were certainly not afra&d of 
their opinioas, nor were their wishes and opiiiiaiia witAout 'fla&' 
influence much greater than their inlGerior sochd position Iiug1|it JM 
us to suppose. Take the following onecdoto: — ' ^ : 

MUiin, the ilanghter of BShdol, was monried to MiiSwiyab, and he bieaght 
her fron» amooget tliu wsmlering Arato irito Dainaacus. But she somwedl 
exc<HKlingly ftir her piniple, and at the leoasiubrauco of her home, and e ft e ' 
I day he heard her nciting luid enyiug, « 

I A hut that the windi* make tremblo 

‘ 1« liourer to nic tlinn a noblo palace ; 

And a diah of enimto on tlie floor of ny home 
Is dourer to mo thun a varied fenAt ; 

And tlie iHraghing of tho breeso throwgh every crevice 
le dearer to me than the beating of driiniA ) 

Ami H riuiierH>wonl garment wliiuii gla'ldoiw my eye 
L dearer lo me than filmy polwj* ; * 

And a dog barking around my path 
Is doHfvr to me than a coaxing cat ; 

And a n'stlve young camel following the Utter 


And a feeblo boor firoin 'midst my consinhood 
Is dearer to mo than a rampant ass. 

Upon hearing those lines Muawiyuh exclaimed, “ The daughter of Bdhdal 
was not sulistied until elm had likouod mo to a rampnnt iiaa ! ’* Ami he 
ordered her to Ihj parked ofl* again to her family in the l)oMrt. 

Scvoml stories are told about the nionater El Hajjitj Thakifl^ the 
bloodthirsty Hittmu of Yemen, wtooso atrocities were 'so many and 
BO enormous that historians havo been driven to form theories to 
account for liia violence and tyranny. The numbers said to 
have tmriahed under his commands exccMxl all belief, but it ia 
agreed upon all hands tliat he was “ a monster of cruelty.” Yet 
oven ho was derided und humbled to tho dust by a woman. He 
married a ceh'brat<{d bojiuty named Hind, and settled two hundml 
Ihonaand dirlioiuB upon her as dower. She was well educated, and 
aahigh-apirited as she was lovely. One day llajjftj heard her repeating 
some tines which she hod composed about hmi, and which were by 
•no means complimentary. He was greatly enraged, and deteiminod 
to bo quit of her. His wealth enaoled him to break that cli alw of 
dowoT wiiicb nuiny a Muhammadan husband baa forged for him- 
self, sn ho sent one of his attendants to take her the dower, and to 
<tivorce her in two words.” When the meason^ had performed 
this oflice, she said “ 1 was his wife, but I did not glory in it, and 
1 am repudiated, but I do not repet it. And as for this two 
hundred thousand, it is thine for bringing me the good news of my 
dolivorance from that dog of a Thakili.'^ The Khalifah heard the 
iauie of her beauty, and sought her in marriage, but she replied 
that she had ** alraady had one dog of a husband,” and npon one 
condition only would she accept the ofler. If she consented to 
marry, her late husband must conduct her litter, walking hare* 
but otherwise dressed as usual, from her own country to tlio 
Khulifaii s abode. The command w'as given, and the lieutoiiant 
had no chence but death or obodieDf<o. fcio ho performed tho 
task, and fis they jounieyod on sho mocked and doriiled him, and 
altjiough he wstorttid that ho had “forsaken her like a thrown-off 
garment,” she kept up her gilios till thev noarod thoir iournev’s 


dirhems.” He ro^*ated “ They ore dinars.” Wliereupon slm ex- 
claimed, “ Allah be praised ! Dirhoms toll fr’otn our 
Aliah has rcpliicod tliem by dinars.” Then El Ilnjjaj, t^k«yp tho 
hint, was covered with confusion, and was silent and ma& no 


who married her. And accordixig to her will so was everytluiig.” 

We have quoted enough to show that this is an imusually in- 
teresting book. We must now call attention to tbo £kct that tho 
translation is the work of a lady, and a very excellent and scholar- 
like tianslatioa it is ; cleuly and pleasantly written, and illustiated 
and explained copious notes, indicating considerable learning 
and RMofurch. A scholarly knowlodgo of Arabic has hitherto been 
supposed to be the exclmuve privilege of a limited numbi of men, 
but here wo find a Indy who has not only acquired tho languM, 
but is evidently filled with an entliusiastic admiiati^ofits 
tileratuTo. Her knowledges of tho language, as appears from too 
book, was acquired in Cairo, her residouco there having been 
enforced by tho delicate health of her husband. She has made 
exceUunt use of her opportunity, and in entitled to the motto 
which sho has prefixed to hor book— “ Man dhnbaraz An/ortf ” « Who 
endures conquers ”— for sho must havo persevered long and reso- 
lutely before she attained toe proficiency wliich tho volume uiU^ts, 
Her studies, however, were not without an alloy, There is, according 
to MuluunmailanB, a book which is called tho “ kloUier of Bool^' 
C)n ono side of this are wiitten tho names of all good Muslims, 
and on the other tlw names of infidols awl b.Mi Muslims. The 
9^kh who was her teacher solemnly and perristontly told her tost, 
howe^rj^toct and good she might be, she could never hope 
es a ChflUan that her name would lie inscribod upon the formei', 
and BO there was no chauco/sf her obtahiiug salvation. The pro- 
volume, it appears, is unt a portion of the original wozk. 
We horn too trani^tor va&y receive such encouriigotaeDt as may 
induce her to conlimui her iabours. 
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SEEN AND j&EARD.* 

M r, GARRETT, the author of and Ilenrd^ has struck 
out a happy device, and has been orippnal whore origmality 
Boctoed almost impossible. Ilo has managed to write thirteen 
fwroioos, each of which is provided with a plot. There, have 
boon story-writers who have often indulged in sermons, and 
there have, though far too rarely, been sermon-writers who have 
occasionally tried to keep their congregation from slumbering by 
a story. But Mr. Garrett, who properly is no story-writer at all, 
but much rather a man given to preaching, has, os we have said, 
niniingod to strike out a new kind of sermon which shall have 
all the characteristics of an ordinary sermon — such as lengtli, 
dulncss, thoughts ill coDsidci*ed and worse expressed — and yet shall 
have a kind of a story running through it He doubllei^ thinks 
that he U a writer of stories aiid not of sernions, hut in this he is 
surely mistaken. For each one of his Bb)ries that wo have read 
bears the one mark which more clearly than anything else dis- 
tinguishos your genuine st^rmon. 

Now that mnric, w'e take it, lies in this. A sonnon is that kind 
of composition which would read equally well if the leaves on 
which it is written wei'o unstitched, were shuflled together, 
nnd wem then road in the order into which they were thrown 
by chance. ( )f course we do not moan to say that there would 
BOt bo need of some slight corrections, so as to make each sentence 
have a nominative case and a verb. But this is almost a mechanical 
proexsas, and, like the stitching together of the leaves, might be 
safely left to the parsem’a wife. There is this convenience in 
compositionH of this kind, that you never lose your place. 
Whether it bo thot we nod in church, or that in reading we 
take up the second volume wliilo the end of the tirst volume is 
still unread, in neither case do we notice any awkward gap, or 
find any greater diiliculty in following the thread of the com- 
position tliau that which arises from a strong desire to go to 
sloop. A story la told of the eminent Dissenting preacher who 
took to bitnself tho appellation of Sinner Saved, that, having 
in answer to his prayers fur some breeches recjived a pair 
that fitted him admirably, in returning tlinuks for the mercy 
vouchsafed to him ho showed his congregation that the lit 
was so good that it was quite clear an angol must havo guided 
the sbem. The title of ISeen and Jfeard Likewise so admirably 
well fits Mr. Garrett's stories that he will not, wo trust, suspect 
us of fiattory whpn wo state that it is quite clear tliat one of his 
angels must havo guided his pen. Wo have indeed both seen and 
board all that he has written far more oltvii than we like. Our 
youth happily was not altogether a godless one. On Sundays we 
were for a long course of years privileged to hear the vicar m the 
morning and his curate in tho afternoon, while our youthful 
appetite was not stinted iii tracts. From certain circuin«itaoces 
our reading of what is called good books baa always been unusually 
large ; while of late years our duty us reviewers has ouly too 
fi'equently made us aequiiiuted with Mr. Garrett and other moral 
writers of his school, it may bo the case, however, that from 
an excess of modesty Mr. (faiTctt has chosen the title of his book, 
and in the honesty of his heart gives his readers a warning that 
they must expect nothing new. 'J’o use his own peculiar English, 
it is just possible that tho nniiio of the book may b«* ns depreca- 
tory^' as WAS the remark of his sister, when she is made to say in 
the introduction that she was ** afraid people would call them 
very commonplace stories.” From whatever source the title 
springs, it is a most descriptive one, and altogetlnsr cuts off the 
reader from any right to grumble at finding nothing new. It is 
somewhat hard for a reviewer to have to give any account of such j 
a book as this. So utterly colourless it is that when we look at 
the titles of the stories we have so lately road we do not re- | 
member in the least what they are all about Wo have a general 
impression that there worn a good many people who began by 
going regularly to chapel twice every Sabbath, were seduced into 
going once to tho theatre, nnd straightway went to tho devil. 
There were other people who were happy as long as they were 
poor, went to chapet, and wore dresses that had been turned and re- 
turned, but became miserable when they grew rich, went into a 
great pew in a fashionable church,” and, in defiance of the laws 
of the land and of good eating, in ** the dawn of summer,” dined 
on roost partridges, almoud pudding, and strawberries,” Wo 
did, inde^, as we read, take a few uoies of some of tho stories ; 
but they fail to remind us with any distinctness, now that we look 
through them, of tho various plots. 

In tho first of the stories that we have thus noted wo find that 
a mother dies and there is a cose of brnin-fever. In the second a 
father dies nnd also a son. In tlio third n child dies. In the 
fourth chapel people bemn to keep grand company, nnd then there 
are seen before long ** blood stains on the fioor of the fashionable 
hotel ” which the young men of the family frequented. The fifth 
story is a case of small-pox. and the sixth of spinal ooroplaiut 
We must do the author justice to admit that good people die 
nearly as often, though not quite so rapidly, ns theatre-goers. For 
while bad people are killed otf to punish them, good people are 
killed o(f to show, to use Addison's words, “ how a Christian can 
die.” If Mr. Garrett's account of human nature and the bills 
of mortality is correct, the surest chnnee of a long life wuld seem 
to lie in keeping the golden mean between an excess of virtue and 
an excess of vice. He who would live to see bis children's children 

• &iM and //ntrd^ liy the Author of ** Ocenpstious of a Ketired Life,'* 
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must be neither bad enough to frighten unnen by 1ib early death 
nor g04>d enough to encourage Saints. He snould^be sensanl 
enough to cat roast partridges and almond nudding in May, so as 
to render himself not worth killing ofiT for his virtue; but be 
should keep out of tho theatre and in the chapel, so aa to seeuxo 
himself against being killed off for his vice. If we bad to choose 
between tho two, and considered nothing but length of dsTis, 
we are not sure that we would nut rather just now bo 
bad than over-good. For in modern novels there bos been suSIh 
an alarming increaso in the rate of mortality among the good os 
almost to call fur an inquiry by one of the Sanitary Inspectors. 

It is a pleasure to find that Mr. Garrett has tho satisfaction of 
looking down upon ** trumpery weekly journals and nonsensical 
novels.” He should not, however, bo too hard-hearted upon his 
fellow-authors ; for even if they had done nothing but study bis 
writings, yet, good and sound though these are, they would 
nev«irtbideS8 in thoir minds soon have turned into what, with a 
certain homely vigour of language, ho calls ** muck of indolence.” 
The whole passago in which this agricultural imago occurs is worth 
quoting : — 

But. do you know, f think (hnl himself empties us of our faith Hometimos. 
You .so ' (Very good thing tlnit gets into our hearts is like clear water i>onred 
into tt dirty basin, after it stuuds a little while it gets fouled and cloudy — n 
sediment of mdf-riglitcoUHnesfl at the bottom and muck of indoleneo at the 
top. And when tiud sees that. He turns the stop-em'k, and drains it all 
out, .md may be uses some vury sharp tools to put the n'servoir into better 
repair. Tlu'ii wc can’t help being inist^rable, but we ought to be us conlcnterl 
to bear the niiaery as wo are to bear the pulu which wc pay the dentist to 
give UM, that wo tnuy get rid of a useless tooth. 

When wft como upun such a puHsiigo as this, wo aro not ouly 
ready to admit with uur uuthor that a spirit can do ns well 
without A bead as with one,” but to allow that wbou such things 
aro put bt'fon^ ua to bo soon and heard, wu also can do a.s well 
witliout, at all events, our eyes and ears as with them. It may 
bo that such stones as these have their appointed place in 
the world, and find people who aro snfiiciently near to the 
Hiiint in abseucu of bond, or, at all events, of brain, to be im- 
proved by them. It niay bo that young people who are going 
tho primrose path to the cverhisting bonfire will take warning 
from the e.^amples cuntHined here, and, I'onouncing ** dancing- 
deiis,” theatres, roast partridge, and almond pudding, will return 
“ to the Zoological (iardens and tho Polytechnic, with refresh- 
immtR of ginger-beer and penny buns,” while on the Sabbath 
tliey will ‘U'heerfully settle themselves down with Newton’s 
Cardiphoum.^' Sboiihi such a result be produced by the Hi>ed 
scattered abroad by these stories'* -nnd wo must romeinber, ns imr 
author tolls us, that ‘Kind docs not plant boiled seeds” — wo 
ought not perhaps to criticize too severely the means by wliicli 
so good a work is brought about ; for, again to quote Mr. Garrett, 

how can one sny a slighting word of the rougoost rope that has 
saved a drowning ninn f ” Wo can only wonder how so good a 
man has so bad u style; just as people wondered in Goldsinitirs 
poem how so good a man could havo been bitten by so mnd a 
dug. Though, as Mr. Uairett tells us, ” the angels smile at our 
lesthetics,” yet wo hope that it is not inconsistent with true 
niely to havo a little regard to tasto in our compositions. If John 
Howard ia to be ubiiacd, let him not bo abused in English that 
requires reforming as much as the worst prison tb(^( ho visited. 
Before Mr. Garrett writes again wo hopo that he wdll, even at the 
risk of incurring an angelic laugh, study rosthelics sullicieutly to 
avoid such an awkward sentence aa the following : — 

l)f course I had read them, I may say before ho was born, and 1 liked 
them very well, only I was surry iloward did not pay mure attention to his 
own son, nnd also tbst he begrudged the cuinforUi of ihe little llluccoat boys, 
who seem tv m«) to do.scrve cousiderution as much as prisoners in dungeoii.s ; 
though they do suy many get into the school whose parents could very well 
bring them up elsewhere, which is a shameful thing, but it only seems to mu 
that those boys need the more pity for belonging tv .such sneaks. 

Tho homeliness of such writing^ as this is at times relieved in 
I tSecn and Heard by some very big words, words indeed so big that 
the author cannot manago titem with any certainty or skill. We 
havo not only ** aesthetics ” nnd “ deprecatory ” for depreciatory, 
but wn road of “ the idiosyncrncies of a homo,” of a nurse who 
” would softly carol the sweet pathos,” and of *• the^eart-rending 
pbAolAiiiinagoria of sea-sicknesa.” No doubt the author speaks 
from experience when, to tho great comfort of all who may 
follow in bis steps, ho says, ** whatever nonsense you may write, 
somebody will bo always ready to read it” Wo do not know how 
this is to be remedied, unless the Government will include novels 
among tho articles which shall be subject to tho inspection of the 
Ollicera of the Boards of Health. It might not perhAp.s bo im- 
possible to invent some mechanical moans of ascertaining the 
amount of common sense in a book, as there aro means of ascer- 
taining the amount of milk in the mixture sold by people Avho are 
strongely enough called milkmen. In that case, those who by a 
long course of silly rea^ng have got their taste -hopelessly spoilt 
would be protected against ihcm.-ielvcs, and, however much t{^y 
wanted it, would no longer be able to buy any more frosh iibn- 
sense. What, in that cose, would become of such authors os Mr. 
Garrett and the writers of tracts ^is a melancholy coiwWeration. 
Those who have at present to review their books would with a 
cheerful heart willingly subscribe to any fund that should bo 
raised for their support on the silent system ; while those who 
had in earlier days by thoir warning voice been turned away from 
the extravagant pleasures of faehionahle life would doubtlesa con- 
tribute A portion of th«» money they hiM saved by eating penny 
buns instead of olmond pudding, and by drinking giu^r-bcor 
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instead of choice wine, towards providing their ancient benefactore ' 

a daily supply of those wholesome and cheering refreshments. 
Such, inde^, is the good impulse that we at least, as reviewers^ 
now ieel. But then, as Mr. Garrett says 

In profane^ nnconvertrd men, ^jood impulses are bnt weidFiiesses— fatal 
inconsiBtonrios in wickedness which suruW niin them for the world which 
no7» is, witbont availing them for (hat whidli is to come. 

are afraid, therefore, that if wo can ever get these pious 
Plfsers silenced, it will bo our duty, however grateful we may 
im at being relieved from the wcarisomeness of reading their 
writings, to he on our guard agoinHt any good impulse that should 
lead us to contribute to their support. Certainly, as wo are 
painfully conscious that we are what Mr. Garrett means by " pro- 
fane, unconverted men,'* we shall sternly resist the good impulses 
that may ever come upon us either to eat penny buns or to drink 
mnger-beei^or to settle ourselves cheerfully down to a study of. 
Newton’s Cardiplumia, 


NOTirE. 
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C4i|legc. 
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Established IM7. 
i’rrsidrnt.IIisOraoe the Duke of DEVONSHIRE, K.O., Ac. see. 

VUaor^Tb9 Lurd Jlishop of CUICHESTER. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of CHRTIESTER. 

Tiio night lion, tho dPE AKER of the House of Commous, lie, ge. de. Ac. 
J/cad^ffmitcf'—Tlw Kev. T1 in.M PHON PODMo'rK, M. A., First Clossinaa in CUinrfrs. and JetD 
Fellow of St. Juliu's College, Oxford. 


Mutter. Moilern AV-Aoo/— The Rev. 


O. It. ORKEN, If A., late Scholar of Llitcola Collegg, 

(ixfitrd. 


The ensuing Term will eemmenoe on Thursday, September 19. Ooordere to return the' 
previous Aftemoeu. 

For partteulars apply to the llBAb-MABTRa, or the SecKtaiy, Molor GAitnaitD, the 
College, Kastboumc. 

T1 llllABTBOURNE bOUXGE.— TheJ^w^^^ be aiTKMmln^. 

-K tion in Ueeamher for au OPEN SCHOLARSHIP of <90 per auiiuin, tenable In the 
College for Ttiree Years. 

T^lWoKnijyiAMi iFm ' ncKTrerm v^ircommeiTO 

m 8vntonibev 10. . The Honour l.l*t fbr tlie imo-imta eontalna the Nanioa of 
187 BUwEHSFUl. PUP1I.S, appointed to the following Departiiwnla : 

67 to the Civil Benrieacif India, 

9 to AttacluisKlps In Uie Diplomatic fiervlee. 

Foreign Onic' 


IS to ilie Foi 


M to other Bnperlor llffiefs of tho Home Civil Service. 

11 to the Oeyion Civil Service and to Chinese Interptctershlpf. 

3 to the India Kugliicerlng College. 

Of (hie number W gained the First plane In tliclr respective CompeUUons. 

TIm List may be had on applIeatkMi, by letter, to the IjUIUlahiaii, Garzlok Chombere, 
Garrick Street, London. 
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IMBLEDON SO 11 001., 

Jfead-JfoMUn. 

Rev. JOHN M. BRACIENBURY. M.A.,»r8C. John's CoUege, Cambridge. 

Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE. M.A.. of Jesua College. DxfbnL 
Assisted by Nine Resident If asters and other Prolbssure. 

The aim of this School Ip lo^.jcwbln,^the tojM ^d dtod^Diio of the Great Sclioolt with 


espsdal means of advancement In all thejjil 
Competitive Examinations Ibr 


it Sludiei chat have been introduced loto the 

IVlI AppidntinMitji. 

Isdlviti 

(br 


Competitive Examinations Ibr MlUtary, Nava;, and Ci 

Tha School, whleli is limited tv Orm Hundrod Boys, 

Buy reerlvtM miieh individual attention. 

The Honours obteined during the but Ten Years include Eigidy snecmslbl Candidates 
the Competitive Examination ite Wnolwleh ar.d.Nlnvtjr (br Baudhunt,and uf these HIx hi 
at dKferent times (Malncd the First Fiaoe on the IJsis. 

At u • -- — 

CommI 


At Uie Exainlnations held last May, Four were snecesifbl for Woolwich. Four (br IHrcel 
”* mmisslons.and Two at the Examlnatton jost ootiolnded tor the Indian Civil Etti ' 
lite at Cooper's Hill. 


For (brtlter 


NEXT TERM oommenees on Tuesday. September 8. 

portlwlars apply to cither uf the ilKAb-MAaTKng. 


TTDUOATION, SUPERIOR.— THE WICK, Briirhtrtn.— 

.The (Ulowlne Distinctions have been recently obtained by PUPILS of this SolHiol.vlx. » 
Balltol Sdt^rsblp, woolwleh Cailatshlp, Srd (u the lost Examination, and Class in the last 
Glaaitaal Moderatrons. Ac. to. IImm standa in Its own gnmndsof dght aeros. Sritarotc (..nrket'* 
ptepariug hw FupUe Ikhools.-..For Trnns, opiily to- 

the ENGLISH LEOtUBER at Wv^rik^lass 

tor LADIES Js open to (V«ih ENOAGfiinSNT0.-Addiw, E. 0. L . Former * Sons* 
Library, BawncdesTerriwe.Kcniincton. 

TTENSI^TONT-^far RwSdent *nd a few Non-wid^t 

J.V pypn.8 m mclTCd u « AddUn 0«d«n, hr Mr. mofcKlC KMU, 
Itomarly Uaad-MastarortiielCensIngia^tffieglatefk&Md. Teimi^ appltmtiun. 

TTOiS^TONR— Mi' W.'~J: ■ JEA^BESd^^ (ison 
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TNDIAJf' OIVlL BNBINEEIIINO OOLLEGE, Ooa#^ 
/^)0mrs niLL.— The Kev. W. II. JOHNSTONE, M.A., 

Urnmittftf^ lI«iMt. Crajrdon, Ule I'MifvMor m<I Chuit^iiln At 4he C^Hura. 

^ * intnifiiui under the IMMtC Wurkt 


T^IUKOT 

WHANG 


AHi11ieiMftiti»i nnd AMlik«it*Kiteniln«r for imliiui Aiit^nlmrnu 
Ue^mieikt, ^ajiftiiewedtwo PUPILS for Ci>oi*ICR^ UI1<L. 

WirmWI^^^ lllKEOTandCJ lAiL^HlSimOK^ 

▼ » Kor. Dr. HDOnE8 (Wrenit. fcem.\ vho her hwl Twoniy year*' mimsei lu ^terinit 
for Ihf ab«iw‘.reoolv«!ii TWELVE VOUNQ MEN.JKnMrely rcparate lEN UD^. . Rutimr, W. 

COMMI^IOXB. — No Pii ' no" Pay. — A 

.. .. ANGLKU.su of wfiv«o PnpiU vrre mcevwiSil UdI llinc. h> ^part-d to receive 
CANDIDATES ou the eOaretcnui.-^Y.. liainbleu'ii lAbrery, Olvitnerterjfoad, N.W. 

‘d*fOKErHa^ -Tho lUivV irSTradliN 

VAHKT Intendj* in MaWK durlncr the chimin]: .MitWaiiiiuer Unluln)* to S'rOKE 
ItOITSK. in the Pair^ of SXUKR riKlM- '1 be Moii'h.’ ikluiKli In it« own isroui .In of ii<*arty 
Elirjit Acrm. There (• n ^lad VleyKrtMiiuli C'fk-krl l-tetdiuml vverv rei|iiif«iit; for n Si'honl. 
JBOVS fMtn Mine to Feur^Jt Yrorn uf Aipr will be pr* iHUvd, efthrirtitforc. fbr Kutieiitv nt ell 
iM rtif>He Htmnotn. m well m vHh Hiuriel Kfikiriire fu the f^Jlll|lctltl^t‘ F.va(nliiiitt.>ii9 Utr 
Hcnf>lw«Iit|tf»..VAirfortber jwrtteu)ariittddrc<M.tilI Amcuiii lo, lo Tudor UutiA'.DuriUuun Duvn. 
BrUtOl I aiUrVhKt^Mlu Stoke PAfgv*i nrer Slonuh. 

VUITOATTON.— POKT ElJZATllOTl , Ckpty of (^ood ITop,— 

WAKTCO.for Utt FirULIC RrA(«K>L8 nin>n the (in-y KcMinlet u.n a URCTOll. helery 
XWeterlUttlfceetiBUtn. TheApplh'RiitinuKtbcHLirHttuii!* nf •iti«! of Uir I lu^emUierof trir^a 
BmnlnorTfelcndLmuetlzeve liccii etufAjtrU in thu actual Vrork oi; Tuition r<«r miverel yean, 
ennefc beeble to Intnlok 'festlttumlali of <.gni|icAeii('v e^t u TuiU'her. must Im abtf u«Ki*vtl(« 
litfrfitot TcjiNtnonlnU m to Moral t'tuirn«'ter, nnd-murtt b« a Married .Mun. or oiu* vrh«Mc ego 
nliaU itfitJinl«c|thiuil*hlrt.ryearH ^.rriiitntd>a:unn>ritn retatiiig !•> tin* aliuw- am tn* ohCnmcd 
IWlin A, Elllrtcir, Edq. Ul thetHAnn of JAMKS KEAltioiiT, 7 Kant InUm Avrniin. Li-eilen* 
mU Siitet. Loudon. EX'., or from the Ib'V. J. ( ijitl'hili., I Klcho l>riui>>. PtirfolM'llo. 
M.1I.-.TO VBom nlene Icttrm requirln;! written annwcr.’i niimt lie nddnvwd. Tim followiiu; 
ClentU'tnen have tindei taken, at tliv ilmiuM iff iim Itonrd uf MiiMucom, CumIccI tbeltoctor. 
VheBieltopof Ui>ji.NbUiu)iLTue Uev. J. IUuhavj-. A. KnouN. Esq. 

■VAO.^aY.— There m a Y.M'ANOY in the STAFF of thn 

r l>luncaA)l CCM.T.eoE,i:ArKTO\VN..-Ai>pllctunH>lwnMdelu<l»Krr.V.V<.H.!t 
TWil.ivyj*r. Ctre^«»ter, « 1 lonoiiMU^iri'. 

rro”w'3Licm)l{S” t^ 'otlierar— An' A KCiLlTKOf uud 

SITRVEVDR, boldine an AtipotulirK'iit IcnviM liirn iionu' bMxtiii*. d«‘..in‘h Airthrr 

ffiltifok<EM1MA>yMKNi',anchr.etliei*ro|irM ' 


'ME.NT.anch r.etiie ProlvMiuiinl Dutir-e r uiiiiecttd witli a Jtiiildini; Rnff‘r|iriie. 
<ir VIP menonenipnt of a Town J^atC. on rcusnnuhlr Tcrmn. MutliD liu.‘ l<i ooin <*f unatificaluin^ 
fold fetirrAtiium to fxvi'iitod wfirki. jiublie uod privuic. - Adiircnr, Ouiiaeaok, cure of War- 
rlii gton A Co.. XI Hurt li'ii Stn'ct, _ _ 

"^LVTli’u '»l?AS<>N~in 'AijaFlYs..~ An KNOUSII I’llY- 


StCLiN, egueripnetkl In tlio cliinafu. huvlnp tainu a iaiire Villa, with cxteimivn 

i.lii UialovelycuvtrniiiorAlglejffi.lr pivparoilto " ' * 

^IKN. to te^o during uic fofthupii^iig YVINTRU- 
■ li torpr- •* 


fciifliaU iwrpirtBi DiveaoimionAl cefuicKwii 
The I5|r!ejiiiiae.j8t.j|jlartr^^ f^xoji^ 


[I JMiife - 

_ _ ftnv f.ADlK.s and liKNri.L'- 
. . Vlvfi) tioeilbie lioum romfoit, with 
ifiwii anil ix'quliid.- Addicn, M.ILC. 1'., 


TV| ALVEUN.— A I'llYSiriAN ..f t*\pf*nonoo witthfia to rvccivo 

a IIWWDENT rATfET^(iutfV>JuiortiUiuniri«c). llefvioncoiicxciuittgcd Fortemw 

Apply to Dr. Coven-*, Malvom. ^ • 

‘lillKWICllY PTJPIL. — Th«iT will shortly be a Viwiancy lor a 

Young Oeutli'inon m 1*DIM1. In an otdo-etnbliehed Hn:*w('r> of bigh repute.-^Addrcai, 
Y. Hr.T. W/ilkln», Urowere' Eiigho-rr, .M (erm.-ctiliiiich Mn-rt, l.ond.ai, E.C._ 

i^ro” WINK MKROil ANTS and A amMr'lMWV 

FHfKTAHV CTAIK. at ttui tVeat Ernl uf Ixmdon. for H VI.K. Good returns. Lonx 
uartlo4ktref dddriwa C.. caii' of krAlrnak May A Sou. AdvaiUniig AKeutu, Hifi 
»J«ijitdHiyt.!lv. _ ^ ... J 

if'OR SAtK7su4Ak IMITATE in (JHIvR.'tSfANI).— The 
TTMUM 1*LANT4TT0N, Lftx»i» lllvvr, i*f a fluo iir.'|K*riy, Iw.iig a iHirlluii of the 
iSetotacd IdlCKltY Joroan. Eii<i.. lute Axeul-Gcucrai lor Quecnulaud. Iti-umprlH'ii VMiuoie»..f 
Rood l4Uid. to being Scrub JauuI oh the loink ot the river, U'^idcn nd avrMof excKlIenf VaAiure, 
with pcrmaiienC water frum two flnv lagoone. Hixtv aerve poly ai o at iwcM-ut under Cofie, and 
JjM tiiBi of SiigBt' wore made laat jtiur. The Miichinur} and Su*arn-£iiAiiir«, by the fir«t 
Vnakeiii^ coat tipWarda of jaMfi (lire*- jt-am ago. and arc iii perf^'t onh'r. By cnturKiiig the 
voUcia. fokwbliDlitbe rvat uf the uorkii aru adapted, ttm innnufarturing power, a hidt aui now 
ooihplcio two ton*'i>rr day, rtn^uld lie gicutly likuirnw-d. A cniiRidviaMu bnaineMi may aldo lie 
4ono In cruMliirtg oane for iaMtoundlng lUrtnera, whoM limuUIi of planting !• Inerua^liix ycmly. 
Vhe Eatate la ailiiaU' lira very healthy luceJily, ii fircttily undulated, and a novlgntde river 
nlnioat ahrivundtf li. Tlbere la a Nti'aiin-r weekly tu RHiibuiin. and tlie main rand to that city 
iNwontlie pmiieiljr. There are ai 


a good Cultoge, large ^ir-nfnllcd Stkhle.lwulmurvrs'lliita. and 
a Garden WvU vljiebeil with 0 ult tryia, vJa.tWiangi'a, iieiudica, hanauaa, ftv. Altogelherlf in a 
moat elidible prupertyt either for ttoidenoa nr InvrvtnuMit, aa tin- aecounta aliow a haudiMnno 
loroflruii the oparattoga, aUlu>Ugl> eDiniHiratirdy limited. Peiiv i5 otin. . .Fnr forther iiartlfularii 
opiily to A|. ItLrKyty.l Leadcnlinll btrocl, G C. N.R. .The Sugar from Uifa riaiitatiun 
cook the -Gold Mwfcl at^t Bxhilniion lately held uijtiU Colony, 


•eoouiaiuwi^bgetpcuud. 

tfy0KOrA^IY;~-KSU])lUlC)iJK VMiK, liwhmoofl HiU. 

PAypb'Miu ^Ur. KliVVARD I.ANKiJil.A., M.D.,Kd)ii. Tnrkiah lUthn. Coiuiulta- 
tJonadbUy<fSatuulaYv\cb^tedi ut 7 PrfneiM Ktrect. Unnover .Sijnare. from Ten till Twelve. 

TLiYi^n’.\ftiY.— MALViaiN. Yi),; UAYNKK'«“i:STAiV 

J- fo tA.dll\U::NT (furiiierly Dra. t\ ll«m * H-yiicri. For pruaiKictna ai-ply to T. R.\v.vxa, 
M.D,.}ilat>crii. 

0^ttt..VNll UOirTi:.--Thfi I’lOXINSlriAU an<l iiuiKN- 

^ TAT. STKAM NVVKTATTON company book PASSENGERS and receive 
Gargo Olid Porcotk by thcii Stcaincra for 

From .soi.Tii.ttrrrox, 

IIALTAH j Every Thuraday, 



Frow Vxxtoii 
( call ing at Aooona). 


FttOXBuiguinr. 


. CALCUTTA .'.. 

IfiltiAraiiK"""!', 

.m;;;;:;;;:;;:;: 


at X p.m. 
Eveo Thnradayt 
at C p.ui. 

Thuraday. .^4ig. 1 


Every Friday 
Morning. 


Thuraday. Atig. 1C / Friday Mambig. ( 
an-t Vrt, at f p iiiV 1 A uc. Vf ami Sept , ) 
■nil evwy aUci noto Auuc-vt^ alternate a 


.TbiiiMday. I 


Thuraday, Aug. 9*, 
jtt X p in. 
and evi ry duirth 
ThiirMifly. 


'P Friday Momtog, ( 
} Aug. n«nd„Vpl. ft, I 
I and fourth | 


Eve-ry Monday* 
at & a.m. 


Monday, Aiig. Si and 
Sept H, at a.m. 
OUd every uUct outO 
Jdiifiday. 

Mpnibiy. Aqj^.lt and 


dmuli 

Sept. N. at .'i a.m. 
audevuiy AiurtU 
Monday* 


-.'*'**^SS**^** W* Pafpeengera rethrolng ^the Company'a Slcajnera.wUhla 

Big By Twelve MunUbi n( thoTr an ival. 


rt we Wow li«*rtlt»il fbrea«:h. via ll^mbafi 
'tnh'-raiiu |lilinli:ii 

y RMu be obiaincil tium Mcmth. LERxiil 


'STiX^ lir^XltSST'. 

'm oa 

cavtAi^^gijmtm. fust }6um. mm. 


ibbUfJtNY, 

\ , - 


)]^STG}IT0N. -—WEI )F( )ll»l > H< iTKIi. --- Eveiy endtiaroiw i* 

•^^EAty'Tl •:^ii;SOiiTs.™iLFirACbMBE. librSlu 

Rt, lA'wTonce.cn'.fSia.— 



rr OextUluate, thereby glv1i« if 

MEW DEPOSIT FEAl^Jil^ A 

DEPOSIT NOTES leeged undec the Seal of (heC|iimpMiFl^ ^miprTbTto AiidFlVgT«l 
wUhClw()tttourUiRpaiiaattMhcdfor lialLYuaiJy Intoreetof ' ft 

per Cant, tier Aimuni to Five Xffn* 
e j«r Ceut. per Antimn Ar Three Yean. • " 

DEIDSIXS* with one fflottUi'a tnWiia- of wHhdrawal^l mr OtnU belpw the 
rate for Llaue toot|tlka« tlte ourreut Bauk rkla for ai« muniha, aud Five (ler Ceitl. for twdvu 
inuiitha. ' 

A DVAKCES mado on Depoalt of Drltlah. Forelgh. and OMmilal GovemmeniVtoelce. 

A'^W. ^Y, iVaougar. 

n’HE Agra ^WANK” bimitwl.— JSstaUMiod ill 

CAPITAL, Ai,tWO,flHO. ' 

nuAU onrirx .NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STXtEET, lAnCBON. r.* 
Branciikh 111 Ediiiborgh, Calcutta, Boiubay. MwlraH, Kurrachee. Agrfo Lihol^ flliag||^. 

liung Kuiig. 1* ^ 

Currvnt AcL-ounta are kept nt the Head Office od the Terina otMtomary with London Baukere* 
and ltitore«l alUiwud when the * 're-lit liuluiwe diiev iu>t fall helnw XlOl). 

Dcpualia rei'i ived lor ftxt‘d ta i uaD uu the following teriria. via. t 

A t A uer cent. |a-r ann.. aubjri-t to IS nioiitlM* Nuthw of Withdrawal, 

I or ahoricr |n i io<1k Jivpoail* will be ricclvod mi torini to In: agreed upon. •* 

Rilla l<.9ue.d at the nirnpit exchange of t V'bar cm aoy nf tho Rrgnohes of the Bank, free Of 
Cv'''J * huigo , and Approved liilla piirciiiin'd iiraeiitiiir rolructkin. 

S'llid ninl I'lircha^ea ttift*c>tvd in iSiit.-ili and t'nrvigu, Srnuntleii, hi Eait llidla 91ock atul 
Lo'Iih luitl the Bule riisfiidy of tin- aumr iiinlertakeii. 

Iaii-.iit ilntaii, niui Ann) , Nnvi , luul Civil L*ny undPcnalona realised. 

Every otiitir dviciJpUon ol Jfaukiiig BiulucA* uud MobC) Ag4;ucy, Btitldi and Indian, 
tiuiiMutcd. , 

J. THOMSON, CAainnau. 





Ml'KlilAL 


COMPANY. 


I'lBK JNHURANOK 

EatablUlled 

I OLD broad street. E.C.. unil Ift and 17 PALL MAT.L, 8.W. 
CAPITAL. il,nO().ijOO. PAID UP AND INVESTED. £700.4NW. 
J.kMLS UOLLAWy. 

*‘Ti~TK~'r'i “x I'T^ii "k cTp. f i 0 K. 

IiOMIlARD STRKKT AND CnVRING CROa.<).t,0a^H,-ti«rABUWU> WM. 
Pruiii|ilaiidIiU‘ral IjOBN^ctllemfnta. 

Inaurunuo efteutadlu allpartauf the World. 

G I-.IO. W . LO V ELL 1 
JOHN J. BHOtiMFIWiD J 


c; A F 15 1 N V 15 S T M 15 NTS for CAPITA L. 

Dividenil .% ami Hi to wi per cent., per atiimm. 

Jlcfid SHA ll P h 1 \ V ES J’.M 1 ’.N T L'iRC^ UL mVR (post free). 

Tiiu AI.GCKT NudWR'I pogcaliniw ready. 

It contain* all the heal pui iii»' and aafV-Mt luvciitmciiia in Kngttah and Pnralgn Rallwaya. 
IH'iieuturua. Ibinka, Teii giapha. (aUi!. Ijmlia. liiBiiraiiix-, Mmva, Foreign 
JjiiunN, iv.ti>d«, \incni-im aud ('‘Mlmiliil Stocka.ttc. 

CAPITALISTS, SII AHF.llOLDKttJ'. INVKrtTOllH. TRUSTEES, 
a ill ti ml the abo\ e I iim* .nm uc i iiroMlar a aafa. valuable. and toliable Guide. 

Mc-aarH. S11AUV tu Cf),, sto-.-k and Shaie llrokura. HX PuuUry, Ijundoo. K>C. 
lEitabliaiied iNitX,) Itunkc-ix, Lunilmi and Wcaimlnatcr.ijUtk^iry, K.C. ' 

PUK.M15 <l« la (IRKMK (tlw New Court Note Peper), 

tiiadt- from CliartR Pcrfi-vHi. Ileglitun-d. -The PuhliCMTe reaiicctfoliy CAUTIONEJJ that 
the NEW COiOlT Niri'K I» Al'Ell n. f» Ih* hud only ol JF.NNDIt Ac KN^nTCB W ihe 
Ouevii. llevaldn- F.n .M iwei h uiul MnHunvir). by Kpeeml AppoliilmcntatotUclr Itoval lliifl.m-aw* 
the Prince and Pniu^aa of Waiva. Hficnmcaaot .Mouograma, bbunplng, and Charta Pertrrta 
bee - .»:» St. JanirVa ,sir(el. and nfi .lirmyii Sti'ial,*S.W. 

PATI5MT:D LMI*r:CVi;.MI5NT in'M'A'milES.'-K, JlKNT 

Ai CO.. ni Strand and 31 Huyul ICxcliangc, Manuibclureia to HolKMalr^. inaki-ra of 
the N«w standard CbH'W of the Ko>,il OtiMTvati>ry. Grtcuv^lch. Au., invltk at^cutioh to ihiir 
NEW PA'i'E.VT EsrAFEMF..NT mr U.tr.P CUBONOMETKK WATCH K.S. which n-n- 
dcra them Icaa aiihfrotililb to iiijiiiy, and inirm-tH thuae errora of i«rforinam« which giucrully 
arW fy-im rough inugi,-. Catiiioguca ou aopltvatlon, 01 Strand, and 3-1 Royal Exehunuit 
(arUi»inin«r Llnyd‘*»), Ijr.mlon. 


ASTHO.VOM KH-l{(>YA]j 


J IbiporD^d to tiu) Atljrimthv 

ed for wiiitjai eomprtftlon. “M. F. T>1 BNT'k 
^'NT. Chroimincicr, Wntoli.auU Cluck Maker 


^ruv: 

* (Aiigii-it l.i, ftroi on 40 Chronuinelera entered 
latliefiiieat we huve-'iei had on triiil " M. T*'. DKN x . v nrufonnvivi 
to the Uiiryn ,'t.l OOCKM»L U STUEKT. Oil AJllNU ClUV^S. 

\;jJ.\lltS find >J()R\S.—TJOWAKI) & SONS, 

* ^ .Maiiufncturer*. hdlcli an lii«|>ei'tion oftheir Mock, which la of the moat vtoiad AoRCrlplton. 
X.‘i . K n7 Henan Street. Oxiord Street, W. SJ l^GES DR PLUM K. ifttwara’s Patont. 
The iiioit 111 X iiriuua a«uLa pua»lhie. Slmw Jloomx^Ki, iM, a; x7 Bernen Street, Lendim, W. 
tlOWARl)^* SllN'J. 

1 >UHN\sIL Yonil' JIOUSK or Al^UmiKN^ 

Tnnoi.fHIorjT on MoCDEira Hiiif. system. Cnah Peiccai nn EatraCharKta. 
Large, n^iul stix'li til i-eloet trom. All Warranted. Termi p<»t ftoc wU^lluAratvtl 


Priiv CataloyiiD. thico ataiypa ami X-'iO Totteiibam Court Itoad. Eatabllahod li 

gTAfNKl~(ij’.V,^^ lUitriilfllKOH' DECK)- 


Ooyrick Street, povent Garden, 


llAT10S.S.-.HKAroN, BUTLER, ft BAYNE, 

London. Prize Medula.Luudon and Paria. 

■(‘jlAUK-.S PATK.NT STEIJ. 'N()1SEIJ5S8 sSUTTKliS,-' 

LlvcriHioI.Hnd Dubliu. l_ ’ 

T AltlTSi’ 15NA»M5I.LfilT KU) BOOTS, EUetic «r auttwi, . 

lieautilHlly ma«V, tia. and rja. 

Suit Hnuiw ]liH>ta,;iB. r.ii. * 

THOMAS D. MAR SMAL I.. I M Uxfo nI Street . W.. , 

A w k A N c k ■ i)T p if I L i7 ilvs - A o' a 

MILITARY ASD COURT TAtLORS. ’ ' 


I 


IS Gaarge Street, 'flauorec Square. W. 
■“ "* “Nhw Tvadt exclunlvely Su 

Lutojw applimiloit. 


A Illj;h'ClMa Faahlonabk '^**!f* for Eadt paygMRtt. 


VGU Cn01/S15 SmXlTlNG, the Suit OopiBlefe,,5% Cd.— 

HOBsSif: 

^EOUGK ilOIiSON’S TOGlUkT.KiASiliFi^yAOT^ 

** Wi.-4« Hagen*’ Street. W.. and E^'Z^baid StxMt. 

EatabMahm^inlhaElghjaenthContory. dhkc. 


'TiWN WINi5 BlNS.-£PABnOW & JAC|t«)N, WJlirSd 

Spirit Kerrhants' Engineera, Mgnufa«turen «f Iron Wine Bitoa Ear-fltilriga. for Sidrlt' 
Ftore9..Kra)ltig and wery arttok tomM fUrWlue.ikvrnUHilSmm 
to the Uvanting Mat-hihc for the tttlire-<r-raVr«at Tower Street. S llayitiarhfit.'and iOAmI 
Htreet. JAmdon I and S3 Rue djt Pont. Nmif.! between the Hne de^vuU and 
llbiionl), Pxfia I olao at the Vienna Exblbitionrgnd at foe IptoruitiilMid JBalitfltfthm.-S«Mt1i 
Kauafogton. ■ ^ 



^'lYCUkTELlMiTj^^ 

, V #■.'*' ‘■,‘"•■1, IL % FEXU^ 

'^mbernYfodutt. l«ft J««w Bond sWwi. 
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TnE MINISTEBIAIi OIUXGES. 

T HE! ‘Mini.ilitTial cliftiig4ti ore prolnbljr complot^ for tbe 
present, althongh it way to coujoctimid tliat }iv. 
GfLADsro^B intentt? lioreaftei to transtV th<) offloo of 
Chaucellop pf the Etcho(q.ucr id Mr Chilofus Tho ouginal 
appoinimotii of Mr Lo^k was au act of gomroas aolf- 
donial. A Minister wliQrha<t, like Lord Mri Bouhne or Lord 
Jtmsf RirdflBLT, no fcpocial knowloefeoof fioanco, iioce88an]3r 
allots bis Ctoncollor of tbb Exchequer tlio independent 
ebavgo of bis own department- Lord PALWKusio;s^in hia 
two Administrations Was fortunato in sncceasively securing 
the sei^cea of Sir GnoB!(p3 Lewis and Mr QiAnSToUE. Sir 
Peel, who was hia own Pinanco Mimstert found a 
loyal anti nsefal cOadjutdt lu Mr- QOIluljvE , )ind ^ would 
have Imn Oidvantegcous to the Gfoverument and thbepuntry 
that Mr. GLAUhroifE sliould have made a similar arrange- 
n^ont Of ell hie co^ka|;ues Mr. Lowl might bo expected 
to^ijDvo himself nu^Et itj^poficnt of intorCmHinco ctr control ; 
and It is not supposed tjiat in tho coui^o of !i\e years 
any do^fonco has koh poad lo the gi cater knowlodgp 
ai^d ability of the I^vIWMinisiIvK. By Ins first Budget, 
wmrh covered a deficit by an ingonious ttuticipation Of 
pnypienta^Mr. Lonr aoqnjreda n»putation for onginabty ; 
but the proposid and withdrawal of tho faxon lucifcr-matches, 
iho^attempt to xnmodeb the succe^^sion duty, and the tempo- 
rary'fn(}reaso of the Income-tax, indicated bolh kirrenue^sof 
fiscal rc^uri 0 and a chdlractenHtic incapacity to appreciato 

Tho second roJucfion of the 
an afU*i thought, for the 
! liad in tho first instance boon 
destined to the payment of tho ^second moiety of tlio 
jrl7ci^i>a damages, and the contrast which was subso- 
quenUy drawn betMeCiA tbe povc^tty of sugar-consumers 
wealth dt Incomortax payers woe not calculated to 
inspire confidenco dt respect. It is perhaps scarcely de- 
£rablc that Mr Oi adstone ^onld discluirgo m person iho 
of the CiiaTiOellpi^ of tho Exch^uer; but mahy 


Will enable him to relievo Mr. Qiap- 
ofmmt of W latoM, it may bo hoped that hero- 

(rfter tto Cfh/vnicotjt^ ttoh Exchequen^ will be on, speakinff 
tbo Eittanmal Secretory of the Treasuiy. Lord 
^^ftipBitiCS OiVBimiSK |hro)Mbly deseryes tho confidence 
reposed in hw*by the Minister; but there ip a 




iaboHed the ptUrposo^ of caDing attention to tho endiA- 
orfina«rt!fii^ that they 'ei:o oompeti^t ta peifdna Adr 

lik iigefessTO ttpecMacd i 
piMr ip tfip 


I on 

ptsdtion 
pdMto 9 es>igoitr,%oti^^ ^ 


with legid'p]^. 

m leatp^ bjjf c£i(peri^ce and 







has by 1 

it had been sup|)etidedlrop two 9 Wb^ive- 

In this, as in sovefol otheir initaiices, the tnopt of 

Mmietors allows hinufelf ta.telto Jib^es ^blio 

service on the airongthieif^' * * >• * ^ ^ - - 

is perhaps tc ‘ 

Mr. Atbton at the Post Olfioe pro'vps 
foutidod* tn that department e fine hand and e 
temper are at |irmnt urgently needed^ Hr. 
has proved his pre^iuet^ fitndse fcftflagatfoki^ pnvate 
life by hia wxndc 8ublfi18p^||^,jSotj|^^ si^etitne 

and to nibnbordhioto ass|Man|D^ In ttidtinoda 

Scoreianos wotQd liavo m^ their ^!j)(iai^b. v(^e bOtenists 
are no longer plassod with market^g^eiior 8 ,and wl)ilee$dn« 


toHb rejoico in tbcir enueicipation, disoaplino and reflpdarity 
might have been re-established in th^Q^Bost Offio^^ if % had at 

i_ ... L. it. 

ciyto 



last boon provided with a responsihld head- Mr. A*tlfctDB*$ 
extremo unpopphinty la not to bo attribuiad ekclunivoly 
himself. Mr. Giiosichfi! 
placed. him under Mr. 
tbo TrojUiury became i 
of tho ExcHFqvEH and to tho Secbbtabt of tto TmBuinr, 
Mr. Aiutoh was promoted to tho office for which he w 8M9 
most notoriously antj^ cxceptionallwpiofit. The ntjUitmm 
concentration of^pui-pq^o and Vifp mortl^tmd msiSiMC 
ubtusi^iess which distui^bhed aaMSuiater of 

the I'lne Arts would^iavo 'liieen found ikeffil m 
department; Imt tho inactive filenop wipfon^btoekM a 
JmigoAdvocate Gknj^iwl not to cmi^iual fo W 

as CQ^etic as it is iwogh. Mr. Ami! whb^ltoe Wpilrn tiiBt 
and discrptiOD os SoptchXord of tbo TiaQpei^/^jpi^ toVe 
been well received by thwllouso of ConunoAi^ w 
toMr/<lLm ^Qis adiuinistrativo ability hiS nidf 
boon tesiod *, but 4 as Firot Oonunissloner of Vf^1» M 
cortaiuly givo wpnidnjpffpnce. « ^ ^ 

It may be prosun^ that ]lLr. flpT 

doncy of the Cknmcil os a dignified mlureuuinfi^^ Idr lie/ 
FoimsB would dk»rcely consent to %ct . ait 
Minister of .i^ucation under a chief who 
tical right of interference. Some arraiigettent ma^ 
be mpoa wittt respect to the patronap;e the offio^'wl 
nominally belongs to the-^diief. It u eviden^vfil^mV^ 
that the real h^ ^of tine offleo should Ms own 

elerks and jkspoctqrs. It is .indcc^ jKisnlte tfoxoe 
other ofilce niaf b^bse|ved ibr Mr !ro|irim l&Da 
Pbesidbkt the Coui(qnf who lui|»f0Txn^4lA6tt)| warn 
interest inndtication, moy in perawO p^:ffimp(nnn of the 

duties whicb slip^ " ‘ ’ 

The pTwt of P^Imt 
the inpresentativas ^ the depaetpienl 


I Mr« Gi.ApH»|t|i k 

— "Ty umvm. 
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tw had boen nghtly efltimated by the ahihor of tho Bill* i 
have had no tendency to promote its success. It 5e highly ^ 
probable that tho SECHETAmr of the ThuasuUy discliai^ed his 
duij; bnt enthusiastic ministers are not open to proSoic : 
(joniitcls. As the Oovemoient -was deotiued to be i^ead- 1 
jostad, some other changes miglit ha%'0 Seen advantegeoiisly 
adopted. Mr. CAitpwKMi, wIjo has, periiaps-trithotit fimlt of 
his own. become unpopular with tlieanay, would have been 
an oxoollent Chancellor of tho Exchequer ; and any modi- 
fic'otiona of his military schemes which might be thought 
expedient would have been more easily introduced by his 
Buccessov than, by himself. Other combinations within the 
Cabinet might bo suggested ; but, except for the nercjspjvry 
removal of Mr. Lowe fi*om tho Exchcc^ucr, the Govorn- 
ment will been neither strengthened nor weakened by 
the recent changes. 

The return of Mr. Buigut to tlw Cabinet is no longer an 
event of primary importance. It w*as formerly thought 
advantageous to secure the alliance of a gn*at orator w'ho 
lAd been a formidable demagogue ; and Mr. Bright's adhe- 
sion mvolvcd the support or neutifility of many extreme 
laborals. It soon appeared that Mr. Buight had no fjvculty 
of administration ; and it .may bo inferred from his recent 
denunciation of the Edneation Bill that he scarcely shared 
in the deliberations of tho Cfidiiuet. Hi.s comi»nlsoi 7 retirc- 
xnout for two or three years from public life lias diniiinshcd 
hJs influence ; but possibly malcoutcint factions may be to 
60me extent conciliated by hi.s return to otfice. Since bis 
reooveiy Mr. Bright has, only expressed his opinion by 
oocasionnl leitei's, wlucli have for tho most paH exproased 
approbation of proposed dIkDges ; but l^c lately declined to 
support an agitation for the establii^hment of a Bcpublic. 
A few months ago, in answcir to a complimentaiy address, 
ho displayed the snme naiTow intoleranco of opposition 
whidi bad chatactenzed Ins active career. Asa member of 
a tottering Government ho will connive witl.onfc diilieulty 
at tho probable helplessness of his colleagues • yet it is not 
imposaible tlmtliiHrosunipi ion of office may indicate a change 
of policy in anticipation of the general fh etion. If the 
Govenimoni jxioditates ngita+ion ngidnst liTidowriers, Mr. 
Bright'^ preseneo in tlio Ciil/mct muy perhnjis convincr* 
the ox^titune party of the necessity of t-hp moN-oment. Ills 
antipathy to landlords, and his disripproval of the present 
aystem of tho tenure of land, have been sincere and con- 
i^teiit ; and although it is believed that Mr. Btgght has 
no ifoalou.s desin) for further ,, eons ti tut ionjil change.*!, lie 
would ‘'uiidoubliedly snjqiort tlu.' extension of household 
ouflttige to counties. As. Mr.’ Biggtit would in no case 
have exhibited adiuiniatrativo activity, it is well that ho 
sehx?te an office wdtJi little or no definite duty ; but it is a 
curious and mteresting cii-cumfitnnco that tlic fierce op- 
ponent of smocures should in his later piditieal life beconic 
ChajlcolloY of the lluchy of Lancaster. One of liis 
f«w functions will be the presentation t (0 living,s in 
the Establishuiont which be detest.s; but there is no rc.nson 
to dout)t that ho will cxoreiHO his patronage fairly. In tho 
Courso of six months some ac'cidcuit or change of opinion 

a possibly cnablo the Ministers to meet Parliament 
out imminent risk of disaster. 


POSITION AND TKOSIM-CTS OP THE GOMilBNMF.NT. 
f I^HE ij^encral chamet^T of the tmirtufonnation w'hich the 
A" Goyernmcntlmsundergiiiieis flow apparent. Indilfcront 
ways Mr. Guai>s'k»nk's suhordimdes had got tho Ministry 
into a. They wove oon.^tantly blimdering and qmir- 

. Tilflhug mijong tbemsclvcs. They ciUior did nothing or dM 


the Gulpstons Minister is no doubt mote tho GubeTOHi 
Ministry than ever. Theu ho Cfme to deal with his sub* 
ordinates, and his first business was to punish those who 
had been the cause of xnisebief, but. to jpunish them as 
lightly os possible, «o that mi^t not be mucih 
wtniaded, wjiilo the indignation and alarm of the Idberol 
mrty might bo mitigated. Mr. BRircR has now for 
live years nilcti the Homo Office in a spirit of amiablo 
w’cakiiess. It was well that tlu^ reproach of the party 
should be I'emoved, and perhiips it wiis not thought a 
bid thing that the speciftl ctifiiny of the publicans should be 
got rid of befi>ro the .elections came on. His removal was 
cffijcted by tho easy proccHS of giving him a peerago, and 
of placing him in a po>st of honourable inutility, Mr. liOWR 
was ftelcetcd to fill the vacancy, and bo is too formidable and 
too really clever not to Lave rcceive4 the best treatment ^ 
that circumstances would permit. He has been made to 
leave tlu; p<\st which he held while making the astonishing 
scries of bluncters that have lately won him an unhappy 
notoriety ; but he is transfeired to an olHco of great im- 
portance, in which, as a strong man succooding a Weak one, 
ho might hope to achieve success if opportunity were 
allowed him. A pliicti which was tolerably lionourable and 
lucrative hfnl to be found for !Mr. AtRton, and the bdd step 
was taken of reviving the office of Judge Advocate General 
for his borudii. Tlicre is no mistake about the mean, 
ing of tins. Two thousand pounds a year had to be found 
for Mr. Ayrton if be was tol>ekcpt quiet, ^and tho taxpayers 
wen^ made to find the money by his appointment to what tho 
Ministers tb inpclvcs had justly described as an extnavngant 
aini'cnro. Tt was a perfect job, but a weak Govomniont can- 
not gc‘t on w it Itont jobbing; and atanynitc there is notliing 
underhand about it. England is asked, and can afi'oi'd to 
|my, 2 ,ooo/. a year extra in order to make Mr. Gi.ai)S'J‘0Ni:*s 
life a little STUoolher. And then Mr. OLAOSTONr, is j)ow 
doing Mr. T^owFi's work fur nothing, so that tho cone try 
on the wliol(‘ does nol, lose. Mr. Or.APKTONi!, in fact, eani.M 
tho money and gives it to Mr. AtutoN, on condition that 
he will for tho jux'sent do neither good nor harm to any 
There is ]io great mischief in the arrangement, 
and them are so few people who in prlvafc life havo not 
had to lbr<‘go money or leisure in order to keep a dis- 
ngicefdjle friend or rehdioii quiet, that Mr. Glapstoxk i» 
siiiHi to have a largo arnonni of secret syTn]Kitby be3towe<l 
on him. 

IbiTing ]uit himsf‘ir and Mr. BrtoITT in thf» front, and 
liavifig adiniiiishTc d :t Jiiodesi amount of puuishniecdi in a 
tolerably adroit luaiiiu r, Mr. Gladstonk Lad then only to 
fill up vneamnes wilb new subordinaicH of decent eharaeter 
and atbiinuMMits. Tbrn'o were I'Vnty of good honest 
Lil>oinl8 who were fairly qualified, and tlio only diffi- 
c-iilly lay in knowing who oouJuiget chjcted agaiji if his 
apjiointmcnt nnulo hi.s sent vacant. Mr, Gj.apstonI:: potis- 
fied hiniKt'lf that ho jn rsoiudly had not to undergo tho 
ordeal of n*-eleetion. A lively discustijn on ihc)subjc|;t has 
been going on, and the* argimiente in favour of tho neces- 
sity of a new' eleetion aro exei edingly strong. It is, in any 
case, a curinu‘< fididity that Mr. Or.ADSTONR should h^ve 
at last raised, iu a (piestiou persoiifd to l^froPclf, ono of 
those subtle issu(.*s about the naiuinl and non-natural 
interi^retation of Acts of ParliiUBent which gave rise jbo tlio 
CoLLUiJi and tho Evvehne controvursies. Mr. Bright ha-a 
nothing, wc pre.sumo, to fear at Birmingham, and h© caVi 
take his own tinxj about apjicfiling to his doctors, ay will 
not vacate his -sent until ho liinu5<?lf info.nnR Mt. Ciiu.i»erh 
that ho is r(‘ady to take over the Chtuiccllor.ship of the 
Duchy. It was fortunately diseovorod that Mr. Doufon 
and Mr. Grevilt,!: could Iw appointed without tlitjir seats 


They were vvcf\k like Mr. Bi^tr, or vex{diou.s and ' being vacated, and tho only new offiviar who * ha.s had to 
ijuil|Hraoticiiblo like Mr. Avino.v and Mr. Lowjs. Tho coup^- 1 submit to a iT?-clef!tion is Jiord Fredeeijjx ^AVi 3 '*fj)isTr ; and 

was that Uic Ministry us a whol^ lost day by day j ih wmis tolerably aalb to reckon tliat opponents would ' 


in and power, and Mr. Gladstone foun<f himaeif 

ap4 war^ii out in tho dl.^dungo of the painful taA 
fiiulU and patching up the differences of his 
til&'dcicamincd to put an end to this,' and the 
bo to have had in view was to put the 

. front, and to throw the subordinates 

’iniii' t!fe arnwging thsfr parts so that tliere 

® '^‘1100 opporinuity as possiHo of their doing 

! Clutn^ellor of tlic Exclteqvor, tiiun 
ntemiaencoioif; Ins poiution, and oallLagto 
L '44 tvpwtation. He in- 

1)doik to .uw) CalnoM, not to do anyi^ng, 
f to'«lK)V }il)apc3f tliere aa- jmnt 1c«^ <rf the 
los finfc putt of Ids «amed ont, and 



not embark on an expcnMVfi coni cs* in orncr^to give the title 
bf'M.P. to a Conservative wLo might very jxiSttibly nenw 
take Mb seat. Ent tbejaoinotton of Sir Geobok JesssE to 
the Mastership of the mils ^l^ccs Mr. Oi.AnsTQSiB,Mi.-Bom« 
difficnlfy. Too apfionituumt itself was a maltef o^ conrso 
aftef tbo AiT0B>i;Vr6£HB^ bad prudently aQdbwearably 
d^lincd .tbs' and if the new !MAan:n of tlie 

tW expectaUoqa of the Kctidliy Bar, he wi)} he a vety 
good judge, indued^ But t<%got a new 8 oli(».ti»-Geiii^ u 
I 7 do n^eads on t^k> for where 4 Mr.. Gu^sr^il!' to 
find, afitnwp willing to take the oMcq and safbaeeifcf 

Jti fyt <a¥i.v*Bluai or. another, Mr. T 

JF^ns ho posted over, there is no ^iu 'tdhoss wp 
Hunt wottld not cre^ some sorprissi. But it is db 

' '-r' 
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tlwtDIr. QuxiWtoJjm will be grea^T SetiM^ 
by tbo decision be liaii €oiae» or fedls 
to tbo expodioiioy of leiti|g tbo {jn^t Hottse. wrtfe^tnWe# 
If tbero is to bo a general electicin before Parliamenbmeets, 
it ^11 obviously bo much easisr to find a SoHc^tor-Gonerat, 
as it will not ihon mucli matter if. bo now has no seat, or if 
bo loses bis seat by not being returned after acc^ting oifico. 

The questioiLthoiL is, wh^her ibe" xearittngemeBt of 
Ministry bas been zuado with a riew to a g^te^ election 
at an early date, osr with a Tiowto carrying on business during 
another Session. We do not Suppose that Mr. Gtadwoks 
baa any very clear opinion on this head. He probably did 
the best ho could under the circmiuitancos, and is waiting | 
to be guided by events before he decides when the dissolu-^ | 
tion shall be. But ft may bo confidently said that Mr. 
Gladstone’s aehomo of rearrangement is a good one for 
the purposes of an early dissolutioii, and a bad one for the 
purposes of eorryhig on business next year. HJs putting binx« 
sdf and Mr.BRianTmto exehisive prommenee, his adminia- 
tmtion of mild con*ectioii, and his choice of harmless and 
inofienstvo subordinateB^ sxo all calculated to give as much 
spirit and confidence to the Liberal peri^ in tlio oonstitu.^ 
encies as it is now possible to imparts to it. Tho electors 
will bo remindod more vividly than ever of the services 
which Mr. Giadstons and Mr. BitiauT have rendered, and 
they can triumphantly reply to oiticisms on Mr. Lowr's 
Budgets and contracts, that English finance is now in the 
hands of the first financier in the country. When taunted 
with the blundeiTB of Mr. Bum:, Mr. Lows, and htr. Avutok, 
they can retort that Mr.. Gladstone lias put an end to their 
rcccnii'ic manner of manrvgiiig their departments, and that 
there iS' no good in kichmg men when thi^ are down. 
When driven hard hy remarks on the numerous instances 
in which members of tho Government have successfully 
done their utmost to mako tliemselves disagreeable, they 
cun confidently ask wlio are likely to be more indui^TioaB 
and smiablc omcials than Mr. Dodson, Mr. Adams, and Mr. 
GjtEViLT.B. But for the purposes of carrying on public 
business dui*ing another Session the arrangement is evidently 
a bad one. Mr. Gladston b is exlianstcd by holding one office, 
and how can he possibly hold two, and retain strength and 
spirits ? While, to get over tho difficulty malang Mr. 
CiilLDKas, or any one else, Chancellor of tho Exchequer 
before Parliament meets would bo to ttii*ow aw^ay the strength 
gained by Mr. Gladstone’s ^pcal to the memory of his 
financial reputation. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Biught 
again might easily manuge to shape in harmony the general 
prognitniuo of their party, so for as it might be necessary 
tlmt their addimses to con stitiiouts ' should unfold it; but 
there oi'o questions ou which they might come to something 
very near a misnuderstanding, if opposition was once excited 
by the daily confiicb over detiiils which a new Session 
might bring with it. Xor arc tlio now appointments 
such as to give tho Ministry any accession of strength 
in tljc House of Commons. Mr. Lowe may 
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govern the Home Office for a few months, in tlie dead 
sciison, but he wilt scarcely Ih) content to hold his office 
when rarliameat is Billing without taking up in an 
efiuctivo maimer some of the many subjects vmich Mr. 
Bruce baa ^bcen so long considering ; and Mr. Gxjldstonk 
must have nuiaiy misgivings as to what would bo tho con- 
sequence. The Bills might be very good Bills^ but the 
Bills of a Home Secretary are always of a kind to touch 
sdmo sets of people very dosely, and the Government ixvi^ht 
easily j^d tmit it had made new enemies without havinff 
tho cretHt of ' carrying its measures. Tho geuercu 
result is, therefore, that the new anrangmnont of the 
Ministry will tend in a strong degree to Mr. Glad- 
sxon£ inf:linq to an early dimlution ; but whether this 
teiqdexu^ will prevail over other eomndfirations, and especi- 
ally over hit natural ]|^y for the host of his fidthful sup- 
poHers who will have to bid gocid*b;o to Buhament when 
an Section takes place, and over any vague hopes ho may 
entertain of somethitig turuing up to retrieve the position 
of the Xaberal p^y if he, does out wait, is a questioa which 
prqbeUy the PkminsE Qoald not answer, and oerkunly no 
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stitatienid w ye| 

na^on amptiaf Wiiimitot pi;^^ 
with. 1789: • fe tte evant^^ef 
alRmt in either of these ways, it waae?W»at 'plR 
King or the na^iou nu^ht come io reg;«ft; 
played. HskutY. might find poxwtituliQQid 
irksome, or the Breuoh people might find them, too i 
tual. In either cose, supposing Ifonareby to y ajr iNa l 
root m the cduritry, thesre was^ while the Orkaaists 
08 a separate party and recognised a sepMwto^dJfhil^A.' 
a socoml clixmce op^ to it. The of ImIO 

might have played his gmuUhthcr’s {Mixt oyei^ aga^ao^ 
have tried at all events to ccmvince^ copntmMt^.w 
coiistitutioxuJ freedom was nok incompotiUe wm aoMfSU 
fied type of liereditary rule. The moofcuig at BrohsdOrf has 
destroyed tins second chance. ^ Tho Count of Paw 
hiurdJy now supeieedo.hia cousin if he fails to loaintafax hsm* 
self ou the throne^ any more Ihaa ha can inierfeia wids 
his placing liimself ou it. ,Ib is not morsly that the 
head of tho Ilouse of Orleans disclaims oil prossat 
rivalry with tho liead of the elder branch i he mtust slso. he 
taken to have disclaimed all druiure add cwntu^pint 
rivalry. Conscquontly the wholo hopo of the hConoidiKy 
depends upon tho Count of CiiAMBom). So long as l^Uves^ 
and he is only fifby-throe. years old-— it roids.w:itb him toaa^ 
of wbat pattciTi the Ihrpno shall be. ^ Unless .ho lewaid^his 
coufdn’s Bubmission by an imexpccted^jdicaticm, thaDsoiit 
ofrAKisituvy for anothorgdaaH^orofacentarybaveno g>e^^ 
infiucDce iu Franco than b^'hSs nOw. Li estimating’, 
the more renioto prospeois' of the Monarchy, this fitct 
must not be kft out of sight. ^ A rcstormou means 
lienceforih s Legitimist restorotiem and nothing ebe* 
There will bo no aeoond act in which; the foftuues of 
tho pioco may bo retrieved. Tho Cemnt of 'Pi^is is doobt- 
h^ well advised in making’ this formal senrender of 
pretensions which, in his own person, ho has novep sd-^ 
vanccd. Ho must lisva>Vriglied tho chances of eonung 
to tho throne as his coti£uii*B heir, and coming (o tho 
throne as tho representativo prindpltes witib 

which his fiunily have hitherto been identified, and must* 
hsvo decided that the first alteEmotiiro was tho one 
which coutainod most elemonts of smeoestt. Wo do not 
question the wisdom of.^his dcdsioii; it is enough tepomt 
out that it gh CM us the real moasurs of Otleonm streagih^ 
It would appear that it is only by putting on tl^ Vtvmy of 
Henry V. that tho Orleanists think they have aiiy chanee 
of gulling to Comt. ' As jot it is too soon for thorn 
to havo realized bow bitter a cUp is resorred fot them. 
They an? now reaping the credit of hkviiig saboVditiaicid tto 
interests of their family to the intmists of tho. J^ncb 
nation. But if tho Orj.eans fiiniily had been rea% fitecesBasy 
to France, there would have been no call for this sacrifice Tho 
Fusion is an elemeut of strimgih to the monarchical party . 
only on tho assumption that the OrleanistB found itneno* 
selves unablo to stand alone. But if they ore ^.pqwerlesa 
to contrivo a restoration for themselves, what pri^l^ty 
is there that they will bo any stronger m g^iaiug a no* 
storaiion contrived by others P Yet upon thrir lij|ving 
some influence in this way hangs the hope of giving the 
restoration a couBiitutionaf turn. The Connt of Chaubobd 
is not likely to accept conditions from the Assembly of hui 
own more mobon, nor to be urged to do sO^by. those of hm 
followers who l^uxo always rtjocted conimntioosl re- 
strictions as something unworthy of d true Kn^. Itima 
only the Orleanists who conld have applied any pressure 
in this dir(X!tion, and they have, now shiofi ihemmves out' 
from doing bo. To apply pressure meana that them is a 
penalty to bo infikled in tbe event of the pressure being 
resisted, and tho reconciliation of ^0 Count of Pakis U> 
the Count of CKAMDoan involves ibh abandonment of the 
intention to hold any such penalty, in reserve. 

li must be admitted, however, that the Fusion, wbaterpit 
may do for the monarchical psa^' hsreaftar^ dioea give it a 
very large accession of atreagth ixt- the pcesmiti. The 
Bo^ista are now iw Boudi united as the BepuUiosanL 
Bouipartiea contain wkhi^ Ihe seeds of fiiinre 

disiywHian, bat both ore. agreed toJ^theseseeds lie damystit. 
tiatU oome more conveedsnt eefiniq. In tiie itamtilly tb# > 
l^elmva iben^i^^ to hom iavmag^ 
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ihe reinni of the deputies to VersailleB, to pledge the 
majority to some advance in the direction of a restoration. 
If tiie Kepublicans in the Chamber could trust only to 
themselves, they would probably be unable to offer any 
serious opposition to this step. But if M. Thxebs assumes 
the forzaal leadership of the party — and in the present 
state of affairs there can be little doubt that, if he 
chooses, ho may do so on his own terms^many of the 
more moderate Gouservatives will be in sore straits which 
way to vote. They would be quite ready to welcome a 
Monarchy if a Monarchy could bo trusted to bold its own. 
But its failure to do this under any of the forms in whioh 
it has been tried bad disposed them a year ago to try M. 
Thubrs’s plan of a Oonservativo Eopublic. M. Thieks will 
not speak next Session with the weight which belonged to 
him as President, but bis assurances that a Republic is the 
only Government for Franco will carry discomfort if they 
ikil to carry conviction. So long as thu experiment of an. 
other restoration roinalns untried, it will bo an arrow left in 
the moderate ConBor>’^ative quiver; whereas if it is tried, 
and found to fail, no choice will remain to them if they 
get tired of the Republic except a restoration of the Empire. 
When waverera of this class are added to the gennino sup. 
porters of the Republic, there will perhaps bo a very largo 
minority, if not an actual majority, in favour of keeping 
things as they are. It would bo rash to set Ix)uud8 to 
Royalist rashness under the influence of the hopes raised 
by the Fusion, but it is difficult to believe that a restoration 
would be scrionaly attempted if something like tliree 
hundred members of the most Conservative Assembly 
Franco is over likely to see offered a strenuous opposi. 
tion to the proposal. Some concession must bo made 
to decency even by French Royalists, and the Assembly 
oonld lioi'dly bo caflod upon to pronounce upon a 
question of this importance with thirteen seats in 
it vacant. Tot thirteen elections in different parts of 
France, with the choice between a Monarchy and a Ht^publio 
virtually submitted to the electors, would bo like a gcmeral 
elootion on a small scale. As the attempt on the part of 
the Roplists to snatch a definitive decision on the 
form of govommont in the present Assembly would bo 
tantamount to an admission that the ooustituencics are not 
to bo trusted to return Royalist deputies, it is probable that 
the minority of these thirteen elections would return Re- 
publican members. There would bo something especially 
desperate in a restoration undertaken in face of so eigniti- 
cant a hint of the real hostility of the French people to a 
reproduction of the old Monarchy, in however modillcii a 
shape. 

A telegram in the Times informs us that one of tho 
^*most influential men of the day” lias just delivered 
himself to the following cflect : — We do not wish to patch 
up a Monarchy, we desire to establish it upon a solid 
basis. A few months are of no importance, cither to tho 
“ country or to the Count of Cuamboup. Both will have time 
“ to reflect — Franco upon that which she owes to herself, 
“ and the Prince upon that which ho o^'cs to her.” If 
there oonld bo any certainty that this prudent resolution 
would be carried out, the restoration might be regarded as 
postponed sme die. There is no probabHity that^ if France 
«tB time to reflect, tho result of her reflectious will 
ming her any nearer tho Count of Cuambokd. But 
against this must bo set the conviction, on which so much 
stresa has lately been laid by tho French Gorrospondent 
of tho same >naper — the conviction that the majority of 
Frenchmen wul always bo on tho side of tho Government 
for the time being. It is a groat temptation to snatch at 
power when you know that the theft will be condoned as 
, soon as it is olearlV successful, and it is doubtful whether 
the Fronidi B^yalnsts will be proof afminst this temptation. 
Yet if Iffiey had any real political insi^d., they would see that 
tho mneiiixustanco which has ^ven sneb apparent strength 
to evetj French Govemmontln turn has in reality boon the 
waakness of all of them. A conntiy in which 
popular. eappoH» is always to be had by tho actual 
mUer of &e executive power is a country which 
lies at Gie snevef of every adventurer who has ooumgo and 
tp Mite Gie chief place in the State. If a 
^ jmUe Qdreriuiie&t is ever to be set Franco, it will 
• . Itebj Its pwtiif”* being content to wait until they have 
fMOrtakied what t3ie tme wiribes of the nation are. Some 
^ p gelbtenoe must te by the great bodv of Frenchmen 
m ^tina fonn Uf govemment over another, and if the 
V toastaUish Monarchy on a solid 


basis, they will put off a restoration until they have diis* 
covered that this latent prefezenoe really pennts in tfaa 
direction they wish it to take. u 


RAILWAY PROPFRTT. 

N early all the Railway Companies have now declared 
their half-year’s dividends ; and the result is mode- 
rately satififactozy, though a great increase in traffic retunis 
has scarcely sufficed to maintmn former rates of profit. The 
most hopeless case is that of the Great Eastern Company, 
which, possessing a monopoly of three prosperous counties, 
has the mlsfortuuo of being principally confined to tho trans- 
port of agricultural produce, and of local passengers and 
supplies. It is possible that when tho nuisance of tho 
Shoreditch terminus is abated by the opening of tho now 
station in Broad Street, the passenger iraific may improve. 
For many years past the value of residential prcDpeitiy in 
Essex and tho nearer parts of Suilblk has been injuriously 
affected by the inconvenient arrangements of the railway, 
which has in its tnm suffered by the stagnation of traffic. 
Tho hue will never become prontablo unless some new con. 
ncjdon gives it a share of the Northern coal trade. It bos 
suffered in common with other Companies by tho great 
advance in tho cost of fuel and matoruds ; and it possesses 
none of the elasticity which enables more fortunate systems 
to provide compensation for increased expenditure. Another 
railway which, like the Great Eastern, is fed neither 
by minerals nor by manufactured goods, contrives as usual to 
pay n respooiablo dividend. The principal Irish railway 
naa for more than twenty years yielded to its shareholders a 
steadier return tlian any other lino in tho United Kingdom. 
Projectors who fi'om time to time urge upon the Govern- 
ment or on Parliament the purchase of the Irish milways, 
say as little as possible of the Great Southern and Western 
Company, wliicu has never indicated tho smallest desire to 
part with its property. Notwitlislanding the increase of 
working expenses, the dividend for the half-year is at the 
rate of five and a half per -cent., which may bo partly 
attributed to a modemto advance in passenger fan's. Tho 
divid(3nds of two of tho great Scotch lines have not yet been 
announced, and tho anticipitions of sliarcliolders and 
speculators are not at present sangnino. Hereafter the 
aminabJo arrangement between the Caledonian and tho 
North British will perhaps benefit tho proprietors of both 
Companies by enabling them to diminish i-ho pnblio 
accommodation without fear of competition. The Ql^gow 
and South- West eni Company for tho present acts on tho 
agreement whieli was formed witli tho Midland, as a 
measure preliminary to amalgamation Tho sl.ningo ro- 
jection of the scheme by tho Joint Committee may not 
improbably lead to the termination of the agre>ement. Tho 
half-year’s dividend of the Glasgow and South-Westom 
Company is reduced to tho rate of four per cent., and tho 
Midland shareholders will soarc.ely be willing to join the 
two capitals into one for tho purpose of dividend, 

Tho Southern lines whicli mainly depend on passenger 
tiuffic have on the whole maintained their former position ; 
but the sharoholders may reasonably be disappoihted when 
they find that their income remains stationary during a 
season of unprecedented prosperity. But for tho extra- 
ordinary rise in the price of coal and iron, the grt^at 
railways which traverse Northern and Central Enghcnd 
would have added two or three per cent, to their former 
rates of dividend. In present circumstances tho Man- 
chester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire, the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and the Midland suffer a fractional decrease of 
dividend, while the London and North-Western, tho North- 
Eostom, and tho Great Northern cover the increase in 
working expenses by a largo oxcess in gross profits. One- 
half of tho small dividend of the Sheffield Company is 
compulsorily placed to a suspense account, because a share- 
holder has thpught fit to file a Bill in Chancery on the eve 
of the long vacation, for the purpose of correcting an 
alleged misapplication of capital to revenue account. 
It is one of tho numerous disadvantages of joint- 
stock properly that any member of the partnerdiip, 
has the power of appe^ to a Court of Equity with 
the result of injurinjaf the other shweholdei^ In the 
present case the plaintiff may possibly ]^ve legitisciBte 
pounds of interference; but it sometimes happens 
mtemal litigation is promoted for reasons vSwb have 
nothing to do with the interests of the Corhpany. In tito 
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succeed in delaying for a fev 
half of their income. As a g 
tors are quite as capable as S 


r a few months the receipt of one- 
As a general mle, Boards of Direc- 
[o as the Court of Chancery of ap- 
stly between capital and revenue, 
av Comnanies can seldom bo ado- 


portioning charges jjustly between capital and revenue. 
The prosp^s of Railway Companies can seldom bo ade- 
qiiatdy apj[)reciated without a special knowledge of devils. 
^ The Shemold Company has but lately obtained, in joint 
ownership with the Groat Northern and the Midland, an 
imperfect access by the Cbeshiro lines to liiverpool. The 
loint station is still excluded irom access to the Northern 
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fectly deer that the payment of the bonus ootua noc on 
sustained against tho ol^ection of a single Ziondoxi imd North* 
Western ^arobolder. Tho same result may bo indirecHjr 
produced by arrangements between the general manaiO^ers 
for the direction of traffic along the alternative hnes 
of tho two allied Companies ; but., ajthough such an adjust- 
mont of earnings and profits would be complicated and 
difficult to understand or expose, the dircetors of either 
Company might bo restrained by a Court of Squitjr 
from diverting traffic from their own roepective syi^^ 


clocks which accommodate tho greater part of the foreign for the purpose of fulfilling tho terms of their bargain with 
trade; but there is no doubt that within a few years the their allies. Tho agreement between the two Companies is 


trade ; but there is no doubt that within a few years the 
associated Companies will compote for the Liverpool tradQ 
on equal terms with the London and North-Western 
and Lancashire and Yorkshire. At tho half-yearly 
meeting the Chairman of the Sheffield Couipauy announced^ 
tho exi>ectation of a prolmble trade of a million tons of 
iron annually from Bilbao to Grimsby for tho use of tho 
xnanufixeturers of Sheffield. Ho also stated that all the 
repairs of the lino are now made with steel roils, which 
cost ])erhaps three times os much as iron rails, and wear six 
or eight times os long. In an accurate estimate of the fhturo 
not returns of any railway, it would be necessary to inolnde 
a calcnlation of the probable cost of repairs, as well as of 
octual and probable Bources of tmffic. 

The Midland Company, though it has been compelled to 
apply tho great iucrease in its gross receipts to the payment 
of additional working expenses, would probably have been 
able to maintain tho dividend of last yoar but for a con- 
version, under tho provisions of a special Act, of some of 
its preference capital into ordinaiy stock. No Company 
has better grounds for anticipating an increase of future 
revenue. The large capital which is invested in a third 
part of the Cheshire lines is only beginning to prodneo a 
return, and tho interest of two millions expended on the 
construction of tho line from Settle to Carlisle is now paid 
oat of the receipts of tho existing system, although a year 
and a half will elapse before the extonsion is completed. 
Tho Company will undoubtedly establish a profitable trade 
with Liverpool ; and, on tho opening of tho Carlisle line, it 
>vill, for tho first time, practically compete with 
tho London and North-Western for tho enormous 
traffic which is exchanged between Scotland and 
England by the West Coast route. The Midland line 
from London to Carlislo will bo equally good with the 
competing Hue of the London and North-Western; and 
from the Midland districts it will have the advantage in 
distance. In conjunction with the Glasgow and TOuth- 
WoBtem, the Midland Company will carry a part of tho 
traffic from Glasgow to Liverpool and Manchester, though 
the mode of connexion still aamits of improvement. 
whole of the net rovonno which must arise from participa- 
tion in the Scotch traffic will be immediately added to the 
dividend. The North-Eastern Company still retains ex- 
clusive possession of Northumbria from the Humber to the 
Tweed, Ibut it has been forced, as tbe price of reserving one 


portion of its monopoly, to purchase the alliance of tho 
Manchester and Sheffimd Commny for a payment which 
may perhaps omoiint to some thousands in tho year. Tho 
town of HuU, writhing even more restlessly than the other 
subject districts under the despotism of the North-Eastern, 
projected a line which, by a connexion with the Sheffield 
lines south of the Humter, would have given HuU a competi- 
tivo route to tbe Midland districts and to tho West Bidmg. 

neutrality betweeu^^e North-Eastonf and ihe new Com- 
pany, nltimatd^ throw their weight into the scale of ^po- 
sition, on condition of obtaining running powers into Hull, 
which have probably hy this time been commuted into a 
monqy payment. A Committee of the House of Lords, by 
w unusual mucarriage, fdl into the error of rejecting tho 
independent line, which must necessarily have passed if it 
had been supported by the Manohester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coluGhiie. 


opposed to the public interests ; and it is on the whole 
desirable that ouo or both bodies of sharolioldors should 
cease to acquiesce in a division of profits which can scarcely 
coincide at all times with tho actual returns of both systems. 
The most consolatory result of tho railway experience of 
the half-year consists in tho advance of the gross receipts 
of nearly all the Companies. The exceptional price of coal 
Olid iron may probably be maintained ; but there is little 
reason to fear that it will again expand. Tho railway 
traffic, on the other hand, has, with some occasional intw- 
ruptions, become for many years larger and laiger. In nine 
years it has increased by sixty per cent., and if the same 
rate of advance is maintain^ for nine years more, the 
dividends will perhaps not again be kept down by a* new 
increase in working expenses. 


ROME AND ITS ADVERSARIES. 

F ar above all small questions of current' piditics, 
changes of Ministries, substitution of Bepamics for 
Monarchies, or Monarchies for Republics, stand the two 
great questions of the times in which we live-*-the question 
as to what will be the issue of tho contest between the 
labouring classes and their employers, and the question as 
to wliat will be tbe issue of tho contest between tho Church 
of Rome and Its adversaries. Tho two questions are even 
beginning to intcrlaco on tho Coniiuent^ and those who 
dread tho workiDg-man denounce him as the enemy of 
religion as well as the enemy of property and com- 
fort. In England the distrust of the labomrer and the 
weariness and disgust produced in the minds of quiet 
people by peipetual stipes show themselves in the oom- 
l^tivcly mild form of on alienation of wavering laberala 
from their party, and on inclination to see whether 
a Conservativo Government cannot impart a more healthy 
tone to society. ButontheContinent,aDdcspecisl]y inFriince, 
there is a very largo and active, party which proclaims as 
loudly and persistently as it can Uiat the only way to get 
the labourer into a right frame of mind again as rego^ 
his work and wages is to submit him onco more to the old 
I authority of a despotic roligion. The pro-omiuent thought 
in minds of this typo is that half measures, half religions, 
and half governments have fiuled. They l^ve encouraged 
an amount of liberty with which they have not been abletc* 
cope after it has onco attained its full force. They have 
made men discontented, disorderly, and unhappy, and 
if mankind is ever to be bappy again, it must return to tho 
paths it hM deserted. There is nothing now in this, as 
there have always been in every ago crowds of people who 
have thought ihat the only reason why governments ever 
failed was that they did not goveni enough, and that 
religious authorities should seize hold of every man from 
his cradle to his grave, and, with tho aid of tho civil 
authorities working, submissively under them, should take 
oarethat ho did not come to harm, or bring others to harm 
in this world or the next. What is new, at least in this 
generation, is tho determined and thorough manner in 
which this view of human life is now asserted in the iace 
of the violent opposition it excites. In cvoiy direction tho 
AbB<dutist party takes the ground of rejecting oroiy 


compromise, 


t party takes the ground of rejeciinff oroiy 
ise, and of canying out its theories without heeding 


The London and North- We8te& and the Lancashire any of tho limits which common sense or the strength of 


•k oontinne to work on th6 terms which would 

lihave been rendered compulsoiy and perpetual if the amal- 
gmation bad been granted. In this instimoe the decision 
of the Jomt Gominittee irta as sound as it seems to have 
been oironeona in the case of the Midland and Olasffow 
andSouth-WesteriL The vohmtary alliance may be^. 
tained for a tune, but it oontaliis within itself the seeds of 
dissolution. ByonetifttiacoiiditlaS^ 


counter-theories might impose. In politics it is engaged in 
a fierce combat, boatixag down JElepuhlioans, sneering at 
Oonstitutionalists, spreading tho peace of silence wherever 
it can reach. In religion it is loth) to trouble itself With 
evidenoeSi modest misgivings, Umitod adoiation. It is 
determined to hare miracles and visions, and it has them. 
It delights in evexy fimn of mysticism and pietistic rapture* 
It seeu in ovety event oC H& a judgment or a blessing ac* 
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cor<liD'v to itH pivpof«s<*ssioTis. And Hien all this fcn’’oar 
and this tlistaJ-tt* tor half meiisaros constantly find f«>rcc and 
snpport in ilu' dogiiiu of inriillibillty which luift fio largely 
changed the uUiLudo oi‘ the Church to iho Civil Power. 
Guo riKuith rio\v iiTisolulely and uTU|uost.ionably 

wlia(t.jbi. ri)^ht • and all hurgaiiiK vv'ah the Civil — con- 

'ronids, vcUjcs on hisliop*^, and other devicofl by which 
tho State Ut'pfc the Church soinawhiit in the background 
— now jicein oui of dale. 'Vlie Pori: alone is io speak, and 
kingK, and cniphrbrs, and pri‘Hi<h‘nts hav <5 bul to listen. 

Tho co?i; 4 t'qtteticos of this now attitnd(i of J he Absolutist 
or Cltviunontiiiio party are rjipidly making themselvos 
felt all over the world. Jt \va.s lw;e;iiiso the .Irish bishops 
woiihl have all or nothing that the very h’oeial oiler made 
on the pjrt of tlie Stale by .Mr. Ci.An.noM*: to tho Irisli 
C»atlu>lics w'iiti i\;jeet(^l, and (he [«ohlein of hisii I'Mueation 
■vvas tleloiTi'dtf) It. remoto future. In Cfeiinany the colliRlou 
Iwtwecn Church and Stjdt‘ gr<»ws every day more InteiiH';. 
ThtUHi tho SlatiO is a great juover, and its means of 
annr>yjiig a ivliglous body Nvliieli tlelie.s it. lire very coii- 
Hideritble. On neitJier bide is there 11113^ ilhiching. The 
Goveruinent has maned itself with new biw.^, and is reso- 
lutely imlliug Ihcrii in J‘ore«\ and it has taken under its 
piV>te<;tion that small body of CjUmliirf sviiieh o]K rily staml.s 
aloof from the bulk of the eoiumimitv’ to which it lately’ 
belonged, and injects the dogma of iniallilnlit^*. Tin* legi.s- 
latiou of thesuniiuer liuH tuiublcd tlu' Prussian fiuthorlties to 
inspeot and docidc on the merits ijf every clerii‘al instiiiu 
tioii, and ComiuisMoruTS are at work who ilo Ilu ir duty 
without filly liOsitiit ion, timl insist oJi (lie secrets I'f eveiy 
institiitiou licjug reveided to them. If tliey re]io!*t against 
an institution and thoir report is npproveil of, the institu- 
tion is at once closod. School ma.**t< is are warniu] that they 
must, not iK'long to those Cjdholie as.soeiations which arc; 
pronounced to he dangerous, or they will fortliwith he dis- 
laiasod. Tlu; Atchbisliop of Po^i.N haa been bcmtenccd to ii 
heavy line for coutraveiitiou <if the new' laws, ami tho 
State JVulhoiitieB have given notice in a town wdieru an 
ineiimbcmt 'vvn.s appointed by an Arclibishop in a manner 
not permitted by the law, tliivt th<; Stnti' will r. »t recognize 
any of tho nets pcrforiucd by this ecele.-iastie, and, 
iQoro Ci^poeiallj, that inurriagi'H edebrated V>y him 
will bo conBiiiered invalid, and iluit children baptized 
by him will need to bo rcluiptl/ed. The CourU havo 
al«Q intervened to help tlio Uoverninent:. They Jiavo 
decided that tho Old CathclicM are not J)issi*Tit(*rs, and 
that they aro n religious bo<ly recognized by the jaw, so 
that attacks on their worship by their ITItrvimontano 
eiKunics may be punished as Jibellons. Tho (iov(;riiiiieut, 
nflopting this view, and carrying it out to its natunil ron- 
clusiop, has not only refused to interfere with Iho Old 
CatholicH, but linn appointed an Old Catholic to bo an 
inspeefcor of schools in a district whore a large porthm of 
tho schools ho wilV have to inspect belong to Cailiolics. 
Tlio U 1 tramontanes pay as little attention as they possibly 
canto tbo decrees of the fcitato, will not come when they aro 
sent for, or do as they aro bid, and keep doing what they 
aro forbidden to do by law. That they will bn In some degree 
Btrongtlicnnd by the severo measures Uiken to coerce them, 
that their ardour will gi*ow luoro intense, that their secret 
aasociatlonswil I become inorepo\v(u*ful, and t hat they w'ill gain 
in cohmjncoand organization, istolorably cert ain. Ihit wluThor 
the State may not in tho long mu and on tho whole iK'at 
them, and xnako tho mass of Germans hold aloof from tlmn, 
is still tineCrUiu, Tho Govonmioiit has un its side tho idea 
of the Siato and of its authority which is now so deeply 
planted in tho German mind. It has also tho nntioual 
spirit, which sees in Gennan Ullraniontrinos tho friends of 
Jnranco and tho onemies of tho Fatherland. But perhaps 
what will toll for tho Oovomraent more tlian anything is 
that it doily becomes clearer from tho c^iperiencc of other 
COuntrioB tlxat a nation must, sinco tho promulgation of the 
dogma of infallibility, either quarrel with Ultranionianism 
or DOW to it. Gomans might get t ired of a purely German 
oontosti but when they look beyond Gormanjr they will see 
that what fa happening to tliem is luippeuing to a great 
mmj other people also, and that they must in somo shape 
or other tSJto their share in a straggle that fa almost 
uniTersal. 

^ Zf there was one place moro than another where it might 
baye been siipposed Uhat Ulti'omo&tanism would find none 
of that modeFttte resfatanco which consists not in breaking 
fway from religian» but in attempting to sot bounds to 
oodesfastical power,; it was South America. But even Oiere 
tho quarrel winch fa dfati*actiiig Germany has begun to 


mgo. The State in Brazil finds itself defied by tho* Chiatch, 
and the State in Brazil is tokrabty strong, and respeots 
and does not fool disposed to do exactlywhat it fa 
told to do by e<^cle.siasticB of the modem typo. TOe l^bops 
in Brazil have ventured on two zneosuros w'liich havo placed 
them ill antagonism with tho Government. .They have 
introilucod, without tho permission of the Government, 
which is legally necessary for tho purpose, Papal (leercos, 
and put them in force, and they havo taken upon e 
themsedves to cxcoininunicato Freemasons, and to refuse 
them tho riles of the Church. It may bo added that 
very rt;cenll,y a now set of bishops, foivignors and violent 
l]lti*amoritan(!S, have Iwen imposinlou the country by Ttome, 
while tho locnl clergy has still some feelings of indepen- 
dence romoming. TTius exactly tho same qm^stions wdiich 
liave arisen in (lerinany are arising in Biuzii. Tho three 
main oirciioc'S of the Prussisiu bishops in the eyes of the 
Oovc'rnnw'Tit wore that they .set up the; law as promulgated 
by tlu; I'ori: above tho law of tho Stnle, that they alnised 
tlu‘ power of (ixcnmirmnictdioii, and that they wore parties 
lo a syslem by which Catholic Germauy was flooded with 
importiitioii.s of foreign occlesiostics. To make the bislmps 
and their iiiferiora olxy tho State liuvs, to keep their powder 
of excommunication! within the ImI:To^vc^'t poHsiblo limits, 
and to drive foreign ecclesiastics out of tlic country, wero 
tLi‘ aims which those who fniined iho new Prussian ecclesi- 
iiKlical legislation hiui consijuiily in view. Whet her the 
State, if pushed to oxiremitios in Brazil, will adojit 
mcfisures of equal vigour, it is as yet too early to 
say; hut at present the Emvf.rou and li is advisers appear 
determined not to shrink, and tliey a.i*e said to be clfectually 
snppoi ted by popnlai* opinion. In Eumpo tho contest is 
perp(*tually assuming a political firm which in soino degree 
conceals its true characlor. It has a ti'uihuny to inergu 
!ts4-lf in tho general quarrel between France and Genuony. 
The Swiss Government has been anion g the foremost to 
withstand tho ncwocelcsinstical onslaught, and it is said that 
the IJltnimontane party in SwitzeiTand has recently applii'd 
fur aid to tho now French GovtTiiTncnt ; while the itMlian 
Governmcrit has given a public intimation of its couriction 
that tlio new-born fervour of Fi'eneh ofllcials for pilgrim- 
apra and expiatory churches and clerical intrusion into 
the nrinj^ constitute a menuco to Itul^' which it would bo 
full}' to disregard. But with regard to Hni/il, there is no 
political question of the kind. If there is to be a wav of* 
revenge, l^razil can help neither party, and it is therefi>ro 
in tho highest degree instructive to liud tliafc there too the 
new dogma is producung n crieia essentially tho same as 
that through whicli Gcruiany and Switzerland and Italy 
aro passing. 


MB. BRIGTIT Al^D THE EDUOATION QtTi:.STIOrir. 

M il. MUN^DEIjLA lias lat-ely comforted his constituonts 
by tho a.ssuroiicc that “whatever might bo said 
“ about tnc Education Act aud the 25tb Clause, he was veiy 
“ zuucli mistaken if Jonu Briuht hod joined the Cabinet fur 
“ nothing.” Tins rather indetiiute assurauco may be taken 
as expressing a not uncommon view of the meanuig of Mr. 
Briout’s return to of&ce. So far as this view is ca}>able of 
licing reduced to definite shape, wo believe that it is alto- 
gether incorroct. It may bo conceded to Air. Mcndella 
that Mr. BaiGaThas not ioined tho Cabinet for nothing, bat 
wc aro yeiy much misia^n if tho object ho fa supposed to 
havo in view fa a change in the educational policy of the 
Govermneut. The iinprobability of tliis theory may be 
shown in several ways. In tho first place, it is contradicted 
by till) facts of the recent reconstruction of the Cabinet. If 
the Government had made a compact with Mr. Bright that 
the 25 th Clau.se of the Education Act should be repealed, 
they would certainly havo wished to move Mr. Forstris; 
from iho Edneation Department. As an isolated change ihfa 
I would have seemed too much like a capitulation; but when 
' iho whdo CaHnet was playing at puss in tho comer, there wii» 
an opportuiiity of effecting it without any open conibsaion of 
dofeat. Mr. Fobstre has well earned promotion to a higher 
l^acc in tbo Minfatiy, and there is scarcely any department 
which would not have been strengthened by his being placed / 
at its head. It is inoonedvaUe that such an occasioxi hhonld f 
have been passed over the Government have any intou 
tion of conciliating the I^enters any further. Mr. Fobstek 
has so lately identified himself with the nblii^ of the 2<th 
Clause, so lately declared his conviotion tnat the applfaat^ 
of compulsion on a large scale would be impossQilo without 
snob a clause, that it would hardly be pleasant for him to 
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Tmain a biobi]^ of tIuiOahmet which undertook torerena 
ttot policy. Still leee would it be poaeible for him to lemaia 
the real d^af of the depaitment which would have to cany 
ont tliat roverBc]. And when to this is added the &ct thatin 
the iist&ral coorso of tlungs his removal foom his< present 
oiHee would have fomied one of the late changes, oon* 
clafiieiL is irresistible. The OovcrncneBt axe not going to 
roneal the S5ih Clonse of the Edncation Act, and Mr. 
Boshteh has remained Vice-Presidimb dT the CoiuKnl in 
order that no loophole ehonld be loft for any suspicion that 
the dause is to bo repealed. Mis continning to hold this 
partacular office, when ho would naturally have left it, can 
bo explained on no other hypothesis. It was no doubt 
foreaecn that Mr. BuicmT’s return would ho interpreted in 
the way in which Mr. MundeIiLA lias chosen to interpret it ; 
and lost any conntcnanco should be given to such a theory, 
Mr. Boustek, who would otherwiso have been ono of the 
fii*st Ministers to move, has been in no way aiTected by the 
reconstruotion. 

The same conclusion may be reached by considering Mr. 
'nEK;iit's speech to the Nouconformist del^atos some weeks 
hick. Be had heard many denunciations of the odneaiional 
policy of the Govtsnment, and had hhnself denounced the 
Act of 1870 as one of the worst meoHiirefl ever passed by a 
Government. Yet the whole drift of his spetjch 
wiiB to urge tho Dissenters not to break up the Liberal party 
upon this question. Mr. Bright has never been given to 
pi'caciiing forbeaxanoe upon inaiiers which he holds to bo 
of essential importance ; and wq may be sure that when he 
tells the Dissenters thsit the laaintenanoe of the 25th 
(IJlauso d<jc8 not justify them in seceding from tho 
Ijihoral bo moans that the clause, though it is 

not ono wldch he would himself have drawn, may 
still bo accepted without any compromiBO of x>rinciplo. 
How it is highly improbablo that Mr. Bright would have 
made any siipuladona before re-entering tho Cabinet, except 
upon matters involving a prineiplo. Ho comes back to the 
Gladstone Ministry at a time when men of loss generous 
tompor would have boon im^Hned to run away from it, and 
he must know perfectly well that to come oack, insisting 
upon a radical change of policy in educational mattem, 
would bo to niako his return a source of embarrassment 
rather than of strength. That ho hopes to convince some 
nt least of his Nonconformist allies that tho between 
them and tho Government is not so wide as they think, is 
likely enough. But Mr. Bright has too just on apprecia. 
lion of Englishmon to bo likely to niisbiko the noisy mani* 
testations of tlio Education League for a genuine exxiression 
of public opinion. He knows what opinion the English 
rat<'paycr would entertain of a policy which saddled him 
with any large additional burden. It hOs always Ix^n 
a striking merit of his speeches ou taxation that ho has 
realized with wonderful vividness of imaguiation what 
oven a snruiU additional payment really means to very poor 
men. The Birmingham li^.gue are wholly unable to take 
this in. They talk as glibly as you please about tho rate- 
payer’s consdonce ; but they never seem to consider that 
tho ratepayer has a pocket as well as a conscience, and tliat 
the pocket is usually a great deal the more tender of tho 
tw'o. Mr. Bright knows this, and consequently ho knows 
that to carry out the policy of tho Education League would 
Ix) to mve the cause of education abackward impulse wHch 
it mi^t take many years to recover fi'om. If Mr. Bright 
docs not tbink the 25th Clause of enough importance to 
j ustiiy secession from tho Libond party, stiS less will ho think 
it of enough importance to justify tho infliction of an injury 
of this magnitudo on tho cause of national education. 
disruption of tho Liberal > party wonld bo a political mis- 
chance of some gnrity ; but it would be as nothing com- 
pared with the misfortune of a real feiltiro of tho att^pt to 
make education nuiversaL If Mr. Bright is not ready to 
encounter even the former risk, d fortiori ho will not 
wiHbg to encounter the latter. 

In the third jdace, great as the power of Mr. Bright’s 
mmo still is, his snjqpiort would not have been worth buying if 
^ his Wends seem 
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allegiance. We believe that the general dedtott iriQ lAder 
tlto same causes everywhere at work* The Dieseuters ' ae* 
fond of picturing the tremendous cstestropibe wkiblb mMk 
iHsfoll the laboral party if they make nntoeknihds to des^ 
at rather than abandon their present cMttins. , Tfast the din* 
ruption caused hj a NoncWoraidst seoesskm ifoM ha 
serious need not be denied, %ut it wouldr' be as noAing to 
the disruption which would happen if 
concede DiosoniexB’ claims. ThemoAerTOLibeEBtowntilcI 
be disgusted on all grounds. They would bitterly resent the 
dictation Gxcrcisod oy a minority of the party. They would 
despise the Govenimciit ibr its weakness in ailowtog itseiC to 
bo dictated to. Tliey woukl feel that they had for mofw 
roiil sympathy with moderate Gtanservatives thmi with na- 
InMue Libcmls. They woukl hold that the right of the 
majority of the community to givo thoir children a re* 
hgious education, )n'Qvided that tlie children of the minority 
arc in no way damaged by it, is a right of greater im* 
portauco than any which the Idbeml party now has to 
flght for. Tho result of all this would be to send them 
simiglit into the arms of the Gonaervatives, and to tedaee 
the groat liibcral {>arty, built up with so much psins, and 
kept together with so much difficulty, to the dimensions of 
a small Eadicol sect. These wonld bo tbo influonccs work- 
ing on intelUgoJii Lilx'.rals of the moderate sort, and they 
would bo strongly reinforced by influences of a lower order; 
Supposing Uuit tho Government were to repeal the 25th 
Clause, it would bo impossible for them to stop short, not only 
of universid School Boaids, but of aniversm School Board 
schools. Thousands of parishes whore tho inhabltaats have 
been content for years past to see the school kept up adt the 
cost of the rector and the squire, supplemented by sohool 
foes and an unnoticed gtunt from moneys voted by For* 
liament,*’ would stuhlenly bo called upon to elect a 
Scliool Board, to build now schools, and, as a neoes* 

; sary accompaniment of these measures, to levy a school 
rate. ‘Hitherto these people have regarded education 
with indiflbi'ence perhaps, but not with dislike, and 
when th^ have be.ard iho Education Act mentioned 
as ono of the great measures with which the Liberal pfwty 
is identifled, they have accepted it as someihing which, if it 
did them no obvious good, at least did them no appreciable 
harm. As soon as tho Education Act came to be identifled 
with a largo and m^edloss addition to local burdens, ilds 
indifforenco would bo changed into active and bitter 
hostility. Tho Conservatives would sweep the rural con- 
stituoncios because they were opposed to tho increase of 
nitoB, just as they w^oiild sweep a zniijority of the town 
constituencies becauM^ they wTro opposed to secularist 
tyranny. This is luu'cQy a consummation which Mr. BaumT 
will c»ro to promote. 


SPAIN. 

S ES^OB CASTKLAll is a grcatorator,^hapB the gixsatest 
in Eui'ope ; but it is strange that he should stul have 
tho heart to make flue spoecbics. Tho majorify of the 
Assembly which ho addresses requires no protest against 
rebellious anarchy ; and tho accomplices of insurrection who 
still retain their seats in the Cortes ore beyond tlio reach of 
persuasion. In ono of his late orations CasteIiAR contrasted 
tbo eminent civilians of tbo Bepublio and tbo Mcmarcliy 
with the ol)SCure military adveutoxers who axo sei^ng towns 
and fortresses in deflanoe of the dbadowy authority which 
still claims to reproseut the tSiate. It is impossible to ex- 
aggerate tho bas^esB of such rebels as Contreras ; but they 
owe thcfir oppcntunity of plunder and secessiou to the rest- 
less patiiote who precipitated Spain into an unknown future. 
It is now clear t^t tbo overthrow of Isabella, notwilh- 
standing the scanws of her roign, was a grave political 
mistnke; but Prim and Serrano and thdr associates bad 
some excuse for thinking that the Monarchy which 
guaranteed social order might be preserved, although the 
occupant of the throne was changed. PiguerAs and Pi r 
Haruall, who have already proved their incompetenoe 
to govtm, combined with Castelar in their succesfiful 
att^pt to proclaim the Federal Republic. Their habitual 
assumption that their foction owed no a]leg;ianco to tho 
establidied Gbvemmeut is now turned aginnst thcou by 
more extreme and more reckless opponents. T£ cveiy man 
Ins a sight to repudiate any auilioriiy which he disliki s, it 
might be dSfflcmt to prove that Contreras and Garceles 
are worse toah the BepuUicah orators in tho time .of the 
llteiarehy. OAsmAB lately mforsood toe Cortes that Be* 
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pnblicanfl have too much of prophecy and too little of 
political; and a loiij^ list of precedents strung together after 
the niaimor of Macauj.ay illustrated the barren proposition. 
From Muses and Joshua down to GAMUEriA and Thieus it 
appeal's that the discoverer always makes way for the 
leader who is permitted U) enter the promised land. On 
the same theory it might lie contended i.hat Conthetias w’as 
the legitimate successor of (Jas'J elau; but, diverging fn^m 
the natural course of his argument, the orator proceeded to 
deliver a florid eulogy on himfcKtlf. Jlis name, lie assfu'ts, is 
dear to Europe, and dear to AmcTiea, and it will be india- 
fiolably associated with the llopublic. Ho clicrishes llie 
ueutiincnt of unity which is, it sihjjus, charactonsiic of a 
nation which has boon invited by Castelau liimaelf to 
disuitcgrate itself into a Federal Republic. Tlie rebels, 
instead of echoing his Rgnres of speech, liavo taken the 
Federalists at their w'ord, ami they may jK-Thaps recognize 
Boino kind of fcdeml bond among tlie petty Republics or 
tyrannies which they are establishing in various parts of 
the country. It is wonderful that a belii*f in the ellicaoy 
of grand scutimonts and iino ])hrasos should survive the 
experience of the last tlirco montliH. 

The present Ministc'r is citlicr more honest than liis im- 
mediate predecc.sHOi’8, or lie lias learmul wisdom from their 
diRgracofiil lailuro. For somo lime pusl. thei'c lias boon no 
parleying with rebc'ls, and Seville ami Vtihuieia have been 
reconquered. It w'ould seem t hat the insurgent loaders are as 
incapable ns the Government, from which tliey have ruvoll.(Hl 
of commanding tlie obedience of tlieir followers. The muti- 
nccTB of the regular aiTiiy have risen, not against the natlonni 
flag, but for the pur|xisc of claiming an exemption from the 
duty of fighting. Any officer in the serviecj of the Ouvorn- 
inent who (;an induce two or three rogiiueiils to follow Jiiiri 
euaily ovtsrpowors resistance; and the urmetl rabble of 
Vohintceiw readily jtiin the ranks of the jiarty which 
seems at tin: moment likely to bo vietorloas. On the whole, 
tho prospects of the Stale have improved within two or 
three W(‘C*kfl through the weakness and (bsorganization 
of tho insurgents. Contkkkas has been <lch *ited in the 
Held, and it is hoped that ho may soon taken 
prisoner; but Carthagena still holds out, and fresh 
insurrectioTis break out from time to time in unex- 
pected places. The garrison of Ilarcelona is con- 
Kt/antly threatening open mutiny; and probably the town 
might already have proclaimed its indejiendcnce but for 
tlio vieinity of the Curlist bands. It is remarkable 
that, nolwitlistanding the dissolution of civil and military 
obedicuKU*, ilio .Royiilists make no visible progres.s. With 
twenty thousainl men Don Carlos might mai’cli unresisted 
to Madrid; but his lienienants are iinablo to collect any 
eonsidetti-hle force; and probably they arc awa.ro that 
Iwyond the piuiviiiccs which they at present occupy they 
are absolutily w’ithont a painty to support thorn. Even the 
clerical iiiflueuco is not wholly on tlioir side. Queen 
ISAiiELLA was as devout us she was iiidiiToront to moral 
considerations ; and only a year or two before her fall she 
received from the PoiTi tho gift of tho golden rose which 
was roHcrvcd for saintly prince8se.s who have deseiwcd \voll 
of tho Holy Sec. On the eve of the revolution of 1868 
her Oovenimeut had deU*rminod to oeenpy Romo in the 
phico of tho French gnmson which tho ifMPFaiOR required 
for his meditated attack on I’nissia. According to CASTErAR, 
the reign of Hon Carlos would revive ibo liorrora of 
Tirerius and Nero; and it would bo bettor that Spain 
Bhould bo pluugod into the depths of the sea than that tho 
legitimate Prottmder should establish himself at Modiid. 
It is porhaps more to tho purpose to remark that a faction 
wliich has been unable to proiit by the existing anarcliy will 
never bo strong enough to command general obedience. 

Tho enriomi question of international law which was 
raised by tbe rcsoluto proceedings of a Gorman naval 
ofilcor appears for tho present to be left in abeyance. 
Captain Werner acted without lustruetions from his 
Govemmont, and his vigorous measures have not been sub- 
sequently approved. It may bo coujecturod that Prince 
Bismarox’s hesitation proceeds rather from indisposition to 
reoogpiiEO tlie Madrid Government than from exoessivo 
dfilioacy in dealing with insurgents. Contreras, as a re>x)l, 
would And little f^pathy at Berlin ; but, as a bigamist 
is sometimes acquitted bocause his first marriage is proved 
to have been invalid, rebellion prosupposes a legitimate 
. authorify, which has not yet been rccogniEed as appertaining 
to the Republican Government of Spain. The Ministers, 
with questionable patriotism, reauested all foreign Powers 
to treat tho ciews of the revoltea ships as pirates, but, in 


the estimation of the German Chancellor, Salheron himself 
may perhaps bo a rebel. Tho English Govonunent, re- 
fleoting peimops on the miscarriages which occurred during 
tho American Civil War, abstained from affording protection 
to its subjects at Carthagena at tho time when it was most 
urgently needed. It. was not. perhaps thought expedient either 
to ciapture Contreras’s squadron, or to allow it belligorent 
rights at tho cost of offending tlio dominant party at Madrid. ^ 
It was to avoid similar difficulties that tho Queen’s proclama- 
tion was issued in 1861 ; and notwithstanding tho remoiu 
fll.t‘ancos and invectives of the Federal Qoveniment, it is 
right that in all cases of civil \^'a^ the commanders of 
English cruisers should bo furnished with deflnito insime- 
tious. As a genend mle, it may bo assumed that any 
UHuiqnng Government which can send a squadron to sea is 
sufficiently regular to relievo tho officers and crows from 
liability to tho charge c»f piracy. Although their O'svn 
Governiiient may afterwards think fit to punish them as 
traitors, fort*ign Powers nro not boutul to inquire into tho 
merits of rebels, or, in other words, into their chances of 
success. The rigid jitMiirality of England in the American 
Civil War led to much unfounded abuse, and ultimately, 
ihrougli tlio timidity of tho English Government, to dis- 
credit and loss ; but Tio nltoi*native course of policy would 
have been (dtlier moi'o prudent or equally justifiable. It i.s 
not at present likely that any part of Spam will bo able to 
eflcct a poriiiiinent secession ; but a Govemment which is 
for the timrf unable to protect, foreigners in any part of its 
dfimifiions lifts no right to complain of a provisional rocog- 
niiion of tins .authorith?B wliich may happen to oxerciso 
local sovereignty. 

The eulogists of the Spanish Itopiiblic who have lately 
been reduced to peiform the humhler function of apologisl? 
busy tliemselvoH in proving that ^Kiliticid comnniuities, and 
Spain in particular, may coivtinuo to exist, and almost to 
thrive, in tlie absence (»f goveriuneni. It is inio that in 
low organizations viUility is too widely diffused to lio 
readily exposed to a morf.al blow. It is cTculiblo that in 
many paHs of Spain men may pursue their ordinary coui’se 
of bu,siiu‘ss and pleasure, ultliongli empty deelaimers exi'r- 
eisc pj*f!carinus authority at tho capital, while the army and 
navy disr.olvo theiiiselves by successive mutinies, and the 
nation is split nj) into neeidenial fragments. A degraded 
population luny bo instuisible to national honour find iii- 
diffenuit to public safety as long as its own convonionce is 
not immeduitely aftocted. It is idle for those who synifia- 
ihizo with Republics anil revolutions to boast that Uiero was 
no robbery in Carthagena at the moment when therespeef- 
ablo portion of tho inhabitants, knowing w'cll the character 
of tho insurgent populace, Avero flying from the town in 
thousamls. J ndi scrim inato massacre and plunder never follow 
inunediatcly on a political rov^olution. The admirers of tho 
Carthagena rclxds are tho same who ajiplauded tho esta- 
blishment of tho Foderfil llcpublio at Madrid bediuse it 
h.ad not produced Avithiu twenty-four hours tho anarcliy 
Avhich has since been its natural result. It is said that wlien 
an angry Tiiastifl’ breaks its cliain, surprise and fright chock 
for tho moment flic indulgence of its lerodons propensities. 

A rabble which has snildeuly become independent and 
Buprumo is for tho time unconsciously restrained by inexpe- 
rience and by former habit. It seems that for some hours 
after tho I’CA’olt the shops of Carthagena were fre<iuciited 
by customers ; but business has since subsided as tho 
solvent inhabiifints liavo Avithdrawn; and inevitable ilis- 
tress will not fail to excite the rapacity of tho mob. At 
present the only hope of Spain is a reaction of loyalty in 
the army, and of regard for order among tho genexrd popu- 
lation. If tho present Ministers or thoir successors recon- 
quer tho seceding district.^, they will be supei’sodod by tho 
suecesstol commanders, who in thoir turn will probably 
make terms with one of the monarchical parties. If the 
dissolution of military obedience proceeds still further, the 
Republic may for a time nomiuiuly survive, but civil and 
pobtical society may perhaps almost cease to exist. 


HONOURS' AND REWARDS IN THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 

T he TinieB did a good service when it took the oppor- 
tnnity of our Aahanteo alarm to call attention to a 
sulject on which there has been too much retioenoe in tbo 
prose — ^tho peculiar distribution of military employment and 
rowarde which has been hitherto the role in our army. Our 
contemporary’s complaints of what to civilians most needs 
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Mom to be a scandal bave been loudly echoed; and the 
main facts alleged have nowhere been questioned, yet they 
appear so stmnj^ as to call for special explanation. In at- 
tejj^iing to give this explanation wo shall charge no 
oho individual with the responsibility duo to on antiquated 
^d evil system. The coiivoniont ini|K>rsonality conveyed 
in the mysterious words “ the Ilorso Guards ” may well 
servo our turn,* as it does* that of tlie military journals ; 
though some one in the last resort must evidently bo ro- 
BpOTisiblo for those omissions to give pix'ived merit its duo 
weiglit of which the nation has a right to complain. 

Few persons, wo suppose?, will deny the ])ropoBition 
that the fittiost reward for » successful soldier, whilst atdl 
able to bear arms, is to give him that liigher military 
employment for which his services and talents have 
marked him out. And lest any ono should doubt 
wluit is the duty of the autlioritios in this matter, 
we may refer to a striking passagcj in tho Queen’s 
Regulations whicli lays down that “it i.s essential to tho 
“ good of Her Majesty’s »Serviee that tho Coinmander-in- 
“ Chief should be? made thorougldy acquiiintod with tho 
“ actual siato of every corps . . . and that ho sliould have, 

“ as far us p)S8iblo, a personal knowledge of the merits and 
“ capacity of ofiic(irs,and moi'C (?specially of those in command 
** of corp.s, of all aj-ras, untJi a view to their being selected 
“ on future oecaNious for situations ofgreatcr responsibility.*’ 
Nothing could bo moiv admirable than tho spirit of this 
paragraph; and, though :i])plied in tho first itisiaueo to 
ordinary peace in.sjjoetions, its spirit idaiiily bears jnoro 
forcibly still on those liigher services or spo<?iuUy heroic 
deeds wliieh from time to tiniti illumiuo tho annals of our 
anuy. There is no pretence here that tho liigh authority 
named should ho bnind in liis selcctioTi by a convontional 
Mief in tho suptiriority of any one arm for <!omiTi;ind, or 
worse, by tho traditional claims of any particular branch to 
an invidious preference. Tho best plaeo to tho best man, 
iiiul tho good of tlic service above all — that is tlio only rule 
admitted. 

But i.s this tlie spirit in which selection is really made P 
Ar(? these tho principles on which our stalf lias hitherto 
been chosen ? Alas for tine sounding words and well-drawn 
regulations when they conflict with k>ng-standing privileges 
and socret personal influence 1 In resility tlio word “oiiicerb 
“ of all arms** havo hiihert,o been inter] iroted so as pra<iti- 
cally to exclude the scion I i tie corjis. If the good of tho 
service and the advantage of the countiy %vhicli maintains 
it had been really studied, should w'o have lieard, for 
example, at tho first hint of a crisis in tho cluiquorod history 
of our cedonioH, of the dclibcnite neglect of one of our 
most promising soldiers ? For, taking liirn all in all, 
viewing his past services, his chanicter, and tho youth 
which to a commander in tho field is so invaluable, wo 
havo no hesitation in expressing our conviction that, if the 
real ])inch came, either at liome or abroad, iberc is 
scarcely a name on our Anny I/jst from which tho country 
would have more to liopo than from Colonel Gokdon, cx- 
General-in-Chief of “ tho Ever-vietorious Army.” 

llefwonco has already licen made to Colonel Gordon’s 
case, and w'O could not Lave a better ono to illusii'ate 
our moaning. Those w'ho have studied the history of 
his overthrow of tho Taepings appear never to be weaiy 
of speaking of the genius with which ho cairicd out his 
UTidertaking. When Gord(»n was first placed in command 
of a small forco raised locally f.o protect the environs of 
Shangliae, the fierce pretender known os “ Tho Heavenly 
“ King ” had devastated tho country to within sight of that 
great mart, sabduod all tho neighbouring provinces, and 
apparently consolidated his power firmly in them. Repeated 
diefoatB by his hordes of tho Imperial troops had broken the 
spirit of tho latter and apparently tlio cstahliBhcd superiority 
of the Tapping leaders. Worse than this, tho domoralized 
feeling of tho inoroantile community at Shonghoo, who 
were anxious at any cost to regain thdr lost trade, inclined 
them to intrigue against tho MWidarin Government, now 
no longer able U\ assert its authority; whilst tho mis- 
sionanes, mslod by^ the jabber of a few Now Testament 
piol^ up in their schools, wore teaching Exeter 
mau that the bloodstained impostor of Nanking was a 
Chnstimi at lu^rt, who only needod a little help to get rid of 
heatbon^m and CoKForcics. All things at the moment seemed 
fovonrable to the prevalence and extension of an empire built 
on conquMts more mildeas than the womt Tartar invasions 
of the middle ages, ^d oi doctrines more degrading tlum 
those which Mooas dreamed of when ho wrote of the Veiled 
Prophet of Ehorassan.. Such was the sitoatioii 'in iVestom 
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China at the time of OoKDON’sappointment. When thePoreijra 
Ofitce, misled by the &natical mondsof the TSe|nn^ StAyeo 
his hand in the following year, his work was already done^ 
City after city had been recaptured. Masses of arnx^ man 
tweutj'fold the number of his force had been outmanoeuvred 
and dispersed, or forced to lay down their arms. The 
pcriol forces hod rebiken, tho licKl with firesh oonfidonce. 
And “ Tho Heavenly King,” shut into his last stronghold 
and deserted by hi« followers, was about to destroy himsotf 
ill order to escape tho lingering death to which, in his days 
of power, lie had been w'ont to doom his victims. Never 
was success more brilliant or complete. And tho suooesB 
was fully imilchcil by tho r(*adiness with which the com** 
mander of “ the Ev(‘r- victorious Army ** laid down his arms 
at the first licck of liome authority, and hy tho modesty and 
Boll-dcnial with whioli he shrank from the rewards pressed 
on him hy tho gnitiludo of l*ckin. A man who had wrought 
such wonders with means so modest as a levy of Coolies 
ofiicerocl by the refugoes of our China lincle needed, we 
may bo sure, only to bo put to the highest tests to show 
how just those wore wdio had marked him out in liis 
Criraean days os a youth whose extraordinary genius for 
w'ar couhl not bo burpussed in the army that hiy licfore 
Sebastopol. 

It can hardly have been an accident that left Gordon 
hencefortli unemployed and unnot.ice<l save by tho sU^p of 
brevet rank such as is the usual reward of ordinaiy War 
Hci'vico. That successc.s are viewed by our authoritit'«i not 
so much according to the merits as according to the uniform 
of him who wins them, lins bt'cii forcibly shown by tho 
contrast botween this case and that of tho Ilod Tiiver Expe- 
dition, iinj tho rewards hcajK'd on Colonel Wolselkv for 
hia conduct. Richly did that, gallant young soldier deKitrve 
tlie honours conferred upon him, although to compare his 
oponitions with tho marvellous campaign round Soochow 
would be an absurdity which he probably would bo tho first 
to contlemn. But, happily for Wolsklet, hia name was 
not on the lists of# tho scieiititio sorviccs. Bo knighthood 
and import^int otiico at heR4l(iuartoi*8, tho due meed of his 
great merit.s, w^eiv no sooner earned than tliey wore un- 
grudgingly tetowed; and it is now announced that tho 
government of Cajio Coast Castle, with tho command of the 
troops there, has been entrusted to this officer, who did not 
have tho misfortune to he an Artilleryman or Engineer. 

Napier of Magdala has, indeed, been often named as ono 
instance at least that a sc'i<*ntitic soldier may reach high 
conunand in the) BritLsh scrrice. But to do this is to show 
Jittlo knowledge of tho ronliiic.s of his case. For Napier 
owed his Abyssinian opportunity directly to tho fact that ho 
was already commanding at Bombay. And that ho was 
thus highly placed, so far rn>m it.s being at the instaime of 
the Horse Guards, was due solely to the Indian Minister, 
himself a civilian, \vho absolutely rofuHod to yield to tho 
objection raised at homo to an Engineor’s rei'-eiving the 
comini.ssion of a Comma nder-in-Cbiof. In fact, although 
selected by the Indian Government, who knew his wori.h 
and appreciated his services, it neeilod all the firmness of 
tho India Office to prevent Napier’s claims being baired hy 
tho prejudice against his cloth. 

And, as tho EugincerH havo fared, so has it been with the 
Artillery. Excepting only Wtuliams of Kars, whoso oppor- 
tunities wore given him by tlio Foreign Office, and whoso 
services, following these opportunities, wore so approved 
by the voice of tho country as to place him above tho 
roacli of jirofcsaioTinl jealousy, it will be proved, when 
tho Return which w^as hitely moved for by Mr. AV. II. 
Smith is presented, that tho generals of that arm, how- 
ever seiTiceablo in peace, however distinguished in 
war, have, with ono exception, found no place in our com- 
mands. Woobvich itself, indeed, being but a great i^irillcry 
school, is left to the corps; but only, as it Averc, on 
the condition that Artillery men are to aspire to nothing else. 
The practice of other aimics, tho teachings of our own 
histoiy in India (where this weak prejudice hn.s been forced to 
yield to such practical necessities as those which sent PoUiOCK 
to Afglmnistan), the signal example of Nafoleon becoming 
from a major of Artillery tho greatest captain the world ever 
knew — all these are urged in vain on those who bestow our 
commands. Itisovouassorted tliat, when an appointment was 
not long since vacant which concerned tho future of our 
staff far more than any other, and an officer was named foi* 
it as it were unanimously, whose eminence in mflitary 
knowledge forbade any comparison of his claims with 
those of others, the old ol^'eotion was raised at the last 
moment. Had it not been that once more a orvilian 
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Hinivto*, mov^ bjr the pr^ui'e of puldio opinioii, was firm 
Uk « ri^ht tktsiiion^ the nation would liavo dq>rirod 
of the florvzoes of one of the most distingQisbed of its 
florvitntfl for no Other reason' ibaii that he chanced to be an 
ArUUoiTmHtt, 

Stmngo as these facta nppctfir, they may bo explained 
in a few wor<is. For it is not an answer to say, as Sir H. 
Htokks rOjilkMl to Mr. W. IT. Smith, tlmt Artillery and 
finginooT olfioers are notoriously wdecte^l for various civil 
oTOploymoTita of a Incnitivo and honourable chtiracter. If 
they nro found, by roason of original tniining or of after 
studies. HO yiecnliarly fijr w-Hponsihlo positions, this i.s 

Imt a slrongor reason that the Horse Guards should not 
overlook the*ir triililary claims. The true explanation is at 
once a plaiuisr and m(«o ];>ainful one. Hitherto our army 
lias been composed of two gt*oat s< 3 ctions, tlie purchase and 
the non-pnrcHttso or sciontitic corps. Commands and high 
honours have always roganled by its luiads ns jiart of 
the tSfiir guf>nkm of purcdin-sti, when j)ur(‘hasc was accom- 
panied by doHcit. But dosei-fc aloiu!, roiipled with nnyre pro- 
ibasional knowledge and liard service, hiis never had a share 
in them. Those on \vhoin it fell to select, having lic*on 
brought up in, nnd living coiiHtantly among, tlio purchase 
si<b of the profession, have ]iitl)crto viewed the scientific 
brauehcH as a good aiifl tewful Bet rtf instriimeiits, very pro- 
perly to Im^ nneouraged in their bjchnicnJ duties, and to be 
rowttrdeil, iii thc'ir own line ati*ictly, for special exeeJleiico in 
thorn. Hut nny uttcmipt on their paH to step beyond the 
l)niTiei*s of jiroii'Hsioiml demarcation and seek ilio genuine 
soldier's prize, the command ot a mixed Ixjdy of troops, 
htis boon ri.'garded ns a sort of robbery of tho«e wb<j had paid 
for their siejw. This, we believe, is the simple solution of 
the wdjolc mat1<er. But this odious and unwise division 
of the army lias at last been swept away on the demand of 
the natk)n. Let us hop<j that with purchase will be buried 
the abu!fu>s which sprang fr<jm it, and that the iirmy may 
in future bo Jidministercd in the spirit of the neglected 
liegulatious, so that tb<jse “of all annsV who have shown 
toio merit “ may lx< selected for situations of greater ro- 
“ spoMsibility/* 


THE ACemEXT SEASON 

T hebe is a remarkable signidcanco in the period of the 
year at wliiob the worst railway accidents usually 
happ^m. Bail way accidents and grouse come into season 
togt)iber. Acchlcnfs of a more or less serious kind nro of 
course going on every day, but the gimt loassacros of the 
year are reserved for the weeks between the end of J uly and 
the l)eginnii)g of SoptemlKW. The recuiTonce of soino ap- 
palling railway eatafitropho Bomowhere about August may 
be |»redi«ted wdth almost ns much certainty sa the course of 
a comet or the return of the equinoctial gales. A prophetic 
almanuick-maker need have no hesitation in annually ap- 
pointing a Uu'rilic Biuash for this fatal season. We have 
only to go back a year or two to see how regularly niid 
Bystemalically these things happen. In this respect at least 
railway punctuality is singularly unfailing. The fearful 
fidaugliter on the Manchoator and Wolverhampton lino, 
whwi’ fift^ecm wore killeil and one hundred maimed 
and woutided; the ITelinshoro acmdont, ten killed and 
forty injured; the Clnyton Tunnel accldama, twenty 
killed anil one hundred wounded ; the Abiugelo accident- — 
all happened in August or the early days of September. 
The Kirtlebridgo oceidout of Inst year was only a week or 
BO out of its time. And now wo find that the railway 
8laughti>r season has set in again with unal)atod severity. 
The diBa8ti>r at AVigan has boon followed by a rush of other 
Bo-oallod nccnlonts. On Saturday it was rep(\ate(l on a 
amall «rnlc at Miles Platting, where two cairinges of a 
train Strnck the points and were tlirown <^‘ the metals. As 
at Wigan* the points ore of the patent interk*cking kind, 
and wo are aasurod that they were found to be set In the 
right direction. history of the tram which w'os brf>kcn 
into two parts last Saturday ^veok at AVigaa luis also 
jufit been oomploted, and shows ns railway nmnagoTnonl 
In jis perfection. It appeairs that the carriages which 
cscapwi— by an accident, wo should say— at AVigan 
would, but for awt'her accident, have been made an 
end of at Coatbridge. At this point the engine bi-oko 
down* and iJio pafisoneers found theiusclves helplessly 
etnek fost on the limited mad 

bt'ariug down upon them. A man was sent bock a mile on 
on unavaiHug aUempt to stop the limited mnil, which soon 


oiler dashed up just as the other train bad, by a 

and final oifort of its exhausted engine^ been movadn^ a 

aiding which was providentially at hand. 

It may bo safely said that there is nothing abouiwh^ 
there is so little that is really occidental as Imese so-cnEd 
railway accidenis, and this is espooially tmo of the August 
massacres. Their rogulai' recurrence at this season is any* 
tiling but a fortuitous coincidence. Like causes produce lilm 
effects, and it is simply because all the causes of accidents > 
arc in active operation at tliis period that occidonts occur. 
This is the busy season on tho railurays, and tho resources 
of a system which is severely straiuod by tho ordinary 
demands upon it bmik down necessarily under an attempt 
to make it do an impo.ssiblo amount of work. It has been 
proved that tho train which was broken in two at Wigan was 
of oxcej)tional length. It comprised twonty-fivo caniages* 
or five more ihaii tho longest that had previously been 
desjjatohed, tho ordinary number of caniageB in this train 
being ILlleen or loss. It wsis tho businoHS of tho pomtsman 
at Wigan wlien tho tiuin wont through to open tho points 
in ordc^r to turn the Staley bridge trabi, which immouiatcly 
followed, irdx) tho siding. This second train had already 
been signalled, and if the puntsman had acted on the 
supposition that the tourist train was not moro than its 
u^iual length, ho would Lave tiirnod tho points just in time 
to catch the hind psu*b of the tmin. Whether ho actually 
did so or not will perhaps never bo cleared up, but it is 
possible that tho exceptional and unprocedenied length of 
the train may have disturbed his calculations. Tho oificoal 
witnesses at tiiis iiK^uiry liavo given a wonderful account of 
Wigan station. It is an important junction, at which 
three or four difi'erent lines iu<K't. About two hundred and 
I thii-ty imiuB pass through it daily, of which thirty-five 
go through without stopping. Ail tho passenger trains 
that do not stop go through '' pretty much at full speed, 
“with steam ou.” The station-master says tho traffic is 
inctissaat, and shunting is coniLnually going on. In ad- 
dition to the regular .trains just enumerated, there are 
special trains and engines olways flying to and fro, and “ in 
“ tho season somotimefl six or seven excursion trains in a 
‘‘ day.*’ Tho shunting has very much increased, and is 
increasing, and tho lines used by the trains which do not 
stop, ns well ashy tho stopping traffic, are frequently blocked 
in this way. Hero we luivo all the elements of disaster. 

A narrow, confined junciion, overwhelmed with iitiffic ; 
shunting on the main line constantly going on ; irregular 
trains flying about ; and, to make tho thing perfect, “ iho 
“ ManehcHter train,” tho station-master tolls ns, “ is occu- 
“ sionally run down tho WTong lino to save time,” There 
are “ somotimes trains standing on Iwth sides of the plat- 
“ form, and when there aro t>/o or three trains on each 
“ Bido” — which hai)poiis repeal odiy during tho day — “ tlujy . 
“ aro sometimes rather hard pushed for staff.” Tho 
station-master also tliiuks they “could do with mom 
“room.” To attend to this incessant and bewildering 
traffic there are only a station-master, two inspectors, a 
foreman, and seven regular porters, with a couple of 
parcel iK.>rterH, and occasional ly one or two odd men. 
Yet in staff ami ac'corahiodatiou Wigan is said to bo 
much superior to most other North-Westom stations. Tho 
engino-drivw, 8'rAWi*isaT, says that tho drivers always 
look book carefully as they puss through Wigan, “ because - 
“ it is such a dangisrous place.” There is a very great strain 
on the shackles, owing to tho rising of the banl^ and afbei* 
that there is a slight fi^ in tho road. Tet the tndzis always 
run through it at full speed, though the district engineer 
has gone so for os to admit that “ after aa acchlont of this 
“ sort one could not help tbinkiiig it luigbt be desirable not 

to run at such a speed through tlio atailoii.” But ho was 
staunch iu maintaining that “ a bulge or excresoeuce on the 
“ main lino* in oonj unction with high speed,” rather adds 
to tho charm of railway traveUing. It can only be owing 
to a series of tho most surprisiug accidents that people are 
not ooustautly being killed at Wigan and ritnilar statioiis. 

In ffict, tho station accoiainodation on tho Northwestern — 
look at Lancaster, another important station, fior instaaco-^ 
is altogether disgraccfol. 

There is nothing more disheartening than writing abou^^ 
railway accidents which are not accidents at all, bav 
simply t)ie necessary and inevitable conseqiieoiees of the 
reckless mismanagemont and parsimony of m Oerntpaoies. 

It is supposed that tho prtfls forms or guidsa public 
opinion, and tlmt public opinion is omnipotent. But 
agfthist those powertui corporations public opiuioB can dd 
nothing. Year after year the same things happen* and the 
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Borne remarks ore made. Wo could pick u|), almost at 
random, a book volume of this or any otiior jcninml, and 
find I^Grc an artk-lo whibli wouM bo just as apjiropriate to 
existing difumstances aa if it had boon freshly wfltti*.ji. 
Nowsjiaiiers, Hoard of 1'rade Tiispcctora, and all sorts of 

a le aro continually pi*eai^hiii|» tlio same ewmon, but it h 
af oai*s. It is nuic yoar.s now since tbo QruiiS herself 
ftddrossod to the Coinpjinies a iwrsimal ronumatvanco, wdiich 
had almost tlm tono of humble ontmity, and hc^pjed iliem 
to tty to kill as few of her subjects a« p(^srtil>lc. Hut 
nothing canio of it. Railway Hoards aiv iiwuw^ 

that, as indeed HiiU MAJLsnr poinied out, tiry have a 
monopoly of the business, and that they can do as they 
like. It wonld appear that, on a cool ealonlation of 
pi'ofifc and loss, they liavo eouio to tho conclusion that it 
is cheaper to kill on their thousands of passc'ugcrs, ami run 
tho risk of being sued for damage's, tlmii to spend monoy 
in tho first instanoe in provi<ling for the safely of tmvoUors. 
Sir E. WatKIN iiigennonaly ob.‘4i>rvcd tho other day, iu 
refercnco to an alarm of pfissei^gcrs who ^.topped a train 
hccaiiso it hjid a rod-hot axle, “ Very probably it would 
** havo run to tho end of tho jonrucy in Buft.'ly ” ; that is 
t/i say, thoro was always a chance for the psisscugers, and 
wluit moro could they expect? And this is really Iho 
happy-go-lucky principle on which railways are worked 


at the progmume of iho propoaed ‘ A 

pilgrimage was fonuorly rogardod, w ^ - / 
peuiuice, certainly not m a plefMittTe trip. We ^va au 
cumiiug pilgrim who boiled his peuis, hut mw iTu>d«m pjativts Mb 
wiflivr ill their generation. They not oi*ly diaponso with pm Itt . 
tWir ahoea olt^igolhor, hut with all the toUs aodiitpaisis ^ 
pedi\^Uiiuiiam. Now there ie no xeiwon why a* diurch would ho 
dirty or uncomfortable, hut atill it is not a drawipgripena^ 
and olio might panloualily feel a little sceptical aa to the ord^t 
devotion of n worshipper who bargained hi the first pliuso for a 
well-cushiimoil nnd wcU-rurtainod pi'w and an oriatomtic corcre-» 
gat lull. Our hhiglish piJgrinia, however, ore to travel iirst-ciaaa, 
uud*'r the mevst dialingmshed mtronug**. If only a Kuilicieoi iiunihor 
can Iks induced to wnd in ihoir namea— and "there am loud com** 
pluhits of the tardiness of English Rovunn Oathoiic .4 iu FespoudiugUi 
the.wiil.l.vAelivo olVor»*^tho devout oxciirsionisU will have a special 
train mid a sjMScial steamboat to thoxuselves. The iiuiU:d CbtUolic 
hleiarcliv, iiBsenihled in Provincial Uouncil at Ware under Ai’ch- 
bishop iSanniug, Have bestowed their solemn benodiclion ou Iho 
onuirprise, mid the Diiko iif Norfolk is to conduct it. Tho 
pilgriitiH w'Dl start from fUiaring Oroes on Taowlay morn- 
iu'r. Sisijteinber 2 , sletm at Putw-~whoro hotel accoramodation 
will ho providod for them hoforehand — stort next morning at 
elf.vcn o’clock for PaHiy-le-Monial, where they aro to anivo tlio 
saiiio evening, mid niav roach town again on Fiiday evening, after 
four days very nirrcstiahly spent. And the whole cost, ih'dt-claee, 
will h\ only 5/., witli 106. a day for hotel expenses, ll is 
! 8 ii?urcstcd lliat those who cannot go themselves may provide 



]iuckct lov tlu'ir iniadeeds. Ii» is iiiipoflsibJe to imugluo any 
form in v.»liick public spirit — if tlicro is an^'tliiiig of tho 
kind lofti in the counhy — could be more hvuioumbly or 
usefully displayed than in organizing rcsisfc-auco to these 
reckless and unscrupnlouH corpointioiiB. 


PILGRIMS TO PARAY-Lfi-MONIAL 
Wl E took occasion a year ago to call attoutlon to tho revived 


sdvaiitRgu that in this case tho ways of nleasantnuss ore also tho 
wa}'s of piety, und virtue is its own reward iu this life os well aft in 
the next, it was Dr. Binney, wo believe, who imhbshed a dia- 
courso on TIow to make tho Moat of both Worlds.” Wcw he not a 
bonighfrd Protestant, ho might find a now illustration of his very 
oomlortable theology in tho pilgrimage to raraydo-Monial. It is 
all tiio rage iu PVanco just now, and Frenchmen of every clasft, 
from bishop to pen«ant~to say nothing of Frenchwomen — ore 
swolliug the atreaui by thousands and tens of thouftands. But in 
Eugluiid, as wo hinted before, the schomo secius rather to hoiur 


firo, in spito of all the machinery of press and 


devoted 


can. 


VV passion for pilgrimttgi?3 tiiro^hout Catholic Europe, which i to its fiirthcnuico, and tlio deliciite flavour of nHuepiftCD|Mi and 
appears still to l)o rapidly on tho increase, and hue now extended ducal grace which is Buffused over it. Englishmen art? not m 
to our own country, lu roiuo Bhajfht or other, no doubt, the Famcliinen, and if this first-class pilgi'inuige has an air of the 
custom is not only as old aa Ohristiniuty, but is common to all thtj ludic^il^‘», when eonsidorod from another point of view it is open 
principal roligioBft of tlio world. Nor is this aurpriaiug when we • to gnivor criti<isLii. There aro dovotiona and dovotions, and one 
cfuisiiler how much tliero is to re<!onmiend it to the devotion, tho | which combines tlio maximum of credulity with tho minimum of 
cuvieftity, and, not limat, the ^ 4 ovo of novelty,” w'hich, as tho old I reason— romeiul»criijg the story of JUargiuut Mary Alocoquo, wo 
Eton Cjramnior rcnuiids ub, is also on instinct of human uature. I feel inclined to add of rcvereuco — is not the most likely to approve 
Few Christians probably, of whatever communion,^ would view { itself to the iaor»> sober piety of our eountiymeii. But what, it 
unmoved the BceueB of the life and death of tlie Saviour, though I nmy bo nskod, is the neculiarity of Paray..]cy.Moiiial, and why is it 
they might not attach any Bupomatural virtue to a visit to .Valer»- I chosen for a resort or pilgrimage ? Wo will explain as w’oU m wo 
tine ; and we can easily understand tho sontiment whidi, in no ago ' 
of intense religious conviction, iuBpinxi the earlier Onisadoa. But 
tlio Holy Loud has long ceased to lie the favourite resort of 
pilgrims, though Mr. Cook may have done sonudhii^ in our own 
day to rehabilitate its claims. Rome hud already iu the middle 
ages become tho chief centre of Oatholic devotion, "instead of dura- 
Biilem, and in 1300 Boni&cc VIII. cslnhlbheU tho "jubilee year," 
originally instituted as a centenary festivnl, but which citmo by 
rapid stagoa to bo observed first every fiftiotb, then every thirty- 
third, and finally every twenty-fifth year. But though llomo "is 
the Mecca of modem Oatholicism, it shares its honours with a 
Bubordinaio multitude of miraoulouft sUrinca scattered up and down 
every part of the Ooutinooti more eftpecinlly in Italy and France. 

Tho popular pilgrinisgos to Asai&i and Loi^tto, which have lately 
assumed somethin of a poUticid character, havo been fmludden 
the Italian Government on the very sufficient plea of the 
muigor to the public health of those vast fmtheririgH of the " gr^t 
imwu^ed ” in the hot seafton and with cholera in tne air. But no 
such prohibition is of course to be looked for from tbe present 
Frenm Qovemment, and the rival attractions of Iiourdes and La 
Salelte haViiig for the pxeaoiit been exhauated, there is just now a 
trem^oua run, if the exprofision may be pardoned, on Poray-le- 
Monial, and England ia called upon to supply itd couringent of 
devotees* We should he sorry to soy anything that ooul^uatly 
oauae pain to reli^oua min<^ and the pilj^m idoa, os the ii&icn 
would express it, is too indent and too wideBprend not to deserve 
xeft^tfhl treatment eTen from those who fail to Byinpathke 
with It. Bat them are nilgrunages and pilgrisuu^ It 
some difierenoe how the joumey is conducted and 
what is Hs a^inM hotume. it is not quHe the same thing, for 
hist^ wLo^ selected is tndeUbly ssBoeUted m the 

®“%®^ii“"f^^^»“wtaacredaoenesoftliieGospelnajr- 
MlAvl^or whether tils a grotto whm cbildrim, whosemhse. 
qwsat cyer improved their leputation for piety 

«f^<OwL*dy <3r L* 

Sato^” ytmg btd Vmnk, Mid conumau- 

eat«d«)no wlidi ^1^ S* Mdd to luive ]pit osid* « 

«iK>DBeiiw’*iriiai»«w tola Ui^^iid iat idUduMoQ ownta, 

nobody ii«5yih**Si*». ^ 

Bat ^ ©^-iMbfoidol on tii» 

mannea of iihaMtiifi4tt»afaaort .uB|,|binmtoM{Mt«itN 


Towards tho end of the seventeenth century, when tbe quarrel 
hotwcoii the Jesuits and Janaeuiftts was at its height, and iho 
fui'iner wero doing all in their power to promote that mnsuouA and 
nux'hauical style of devotion with which thrir ad^'cmirii'S so 
bitteily reproached them, there was n nun at the Convent of the 
Visitation at Paray-lc-Monml, named Margaret Mary Ahwjoque. 
She had a disease of the breast, for which' she is said, accord- 
ing to tho practice of the time, to havo been hied 192 times. 
Blit the diseafle was, in her own (i^bahly aincere) mlief, the 
roRult of a miraculous visitation. 'Pbe details, whiim are copl- 
ausly related in her biiyrraphy, are not plensont to repeat. 
Thus much we may briefly state*, she aasertod that idm had 
been visih^d by Our Lord, who leaned lUs head on her brnaat, 
extracted her heart, end placed it in llis own, tv^hero eho 
saw it enveloped m fldmes. It was then replaced in her 
bosom, which ever after retained tbe wound, and abo was 
cliorged, among other things, to communicate to the Church 
His liefiire that th« worahip of the Sacred Ileart ahouUl be 
established. From that time forward she felt constant pain, 
which had to be Toiieved by bleeding. Bho woe ikvoured 
with othmr vieions also, of the Holy Trinity and of Bainte 
and Angels, on which we need not dwell. Her stories wore 
very properly treated at tho time as hallucinatioiis— suHiciently 
comnum among nuns— and of the real natuin of her diaouao thoro 
was no doubt. But eonjo years later she camo under tlio direction 
of tho Jesuit Father La Oolombinre, who saw bis opportunity, 
and jnado the most of it. From that time tho devotSou to tlie 
Soorad Heart became a spoeiidity of the Order. In 1729 Lenguet, 
DUiop of Boissona, afterwords Archbishop of Sens. wrot<i a Lifo 
of Margorat Aiacoque. He was a manof some poa^er, but,a vche* 
iB«at ^rtiaan oi toe Jesuita, and had poured out all the viiUfl^ of 
his most fcathing oontempt on the Joaseiust miracles, some of which 
art Minpovted 1^ a stroiiger weight of tesfinumy than pethana 
any other modm oecumDcea of the kmd. Bnt he andoracd tm 
whola otoiy of Mamaiefs revekrions, and lus book excited such 
ridicule tlut he hod to witlidraw the tot edittem and even in ita 
ntimi^ted fiinia it wo* looked eoklly on liy his friends as quite 
, nnwtMEfhy of him. . An Itolimi tramlatkai of it euppraned 
W Otement and De Oi^la^ Bishop of Anxeri^ wrote 
^ othir sid» to eivete the awuidUy of the legeii The 
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WAS rofeiTfd to the other day in the French AflscniWy in 
fliM dehiite on the new expiatory church to ho erected on Mont- 
niMrlT*', which it was intended'— though the propostd has now b'cn 
iMniclc out of the Tiill— to dedicate to the Sacred Heart. M. 
Tiilfiiu ohsserved that this devotion was rejected hy a great part of 
tljf? t.*«lhnlic world, that it )ia<i bf;ou condemned oy one Rope and 
uiMuv dt»c1or» of the Church, and that u Fjtuch Rishup (l)e 
Cayfii?-) laid doRcrihed the Idfo of its foundress ns *‘one of the 
hiK^lcB ever written.” Rat of coiu-se the J<*siuts had their 
\v»y, »«id the new cult —Rupplernon ted, if not uUiinntely over- 
.Ml!.;<l(uvod, by Ibo auxiliary womh ip of the linmaculato Heart of 
Mary, of which another inspiuMi mm xvaa the foiinfli-ess — 
advanced rapidly under tbcir auspices. In 1794 nn ex- 
Jesuit founded a Society of the Sacred Heart, designed to be a 
virltial continuation of the HtippivH.ied Order j and in 1800 
some cx-JcBuits in Paris csbiblished tin Order of nuns of the 
Saeivd ITcart (popiilai'ly known am Jc-suitesRes), which was ap- 
y>ro\4'd by JjCO aTI., and has some one hundred estublishnicnts 
at po-stmt in dilfeivni parts of I ho world. It was Maria 
Tl eivsii the Sacred Heart” who, in 1771, pn'dictod the 
hpeeily nud terrible death of Olernent XIV, ; a prophecy fuliilled — 
as Tiiany thought by means (»f poison —three years afterwards. It 
w,is uot till 1H36, after the Jesuits hadWn re-established, and were 
rcjiuiuing their old aaecndency at liome, that the process of Margaret 
Alacixpii* B Ikatification was commenced, and it was only' coni- 
pLlbd in 1864, when Pius IX., at their urgent solicitation, enrolled 
lier in tho number of the RU.ja-ed. The spirit of her revelations as 
comuiuuicated by Father La Colombit're iimy infern»d from one 
of the instructions addifsscd to her by her l»i\ 4 ne Visitant, which 
raad.s like an extracd from tho rulo oi* St. Ignatius. ** Not only,” 
CliriNt is ropresimlcd ns saying to her, “must thou oiler up thy 
Kelt-will,but thy judgment and understanding, to thy superior, and 
even if thou urofer her will to mine, slmuld she forbid what I 
have enjoinea thc;e, I am content.” Those who desire further 
information on tho subject may find it in a work published 
at Paris in 1818, IV H iet *UtiuiieH. AVe may add that ! 

it is only of comparatively laUi years, ]iartly througb Cardinal 
Winoman^B inftuence, that tills peculiar devotion ” has been intro- 
duced into Kiigland. Old-fashioned liomau Catholics, as might 
have been expected, did not take to it very kindly, and Rishop 
RaintiH, who was Yicor-Apostolic of the Westcni district before 
the now hierarchy waa establiahed, got into trouble at Home for 
writing against it. No Koiuan Catholic hishon would ventui’o to 
follow bis example now *, but the laity may pcrriaps bo excused if 
they manifest no great alacrity, even with the adventiiioiiH iiuluco- 
nicnts of ftrst-cloBB accommodation and a Huoc/ial .stoainboat, to pay 
tIuMr devotions at tho shritio of Margaret Mary Alacoque, tho nun 
of I’aray-lu-Mouial, 


THR KND OF THE SHATT. 

rpHKRE is a vulgar but pathetic metajihor about ffoing up like 
JL a rocket aud coming down like tho stick, which is iireslstibly 
BiiL'gi^ted by the recent adventures of Jlis Maj4;Mty tho Shah. He 
huR iNisaed away from us, but unfortunately ho lias not passed out 
of sight. He still lingera within view, ^vindling and fading as 
he Tticedes, till Boon he will bo only as a faint speck on tho horizon. 
Tho newspapers, which only a few weeks since tilled their pages 
with him abnost to tho exclusion of everything else, have brought 
him down to a lino or two of cold and <iistaut recognition. If wo 
-want to trace bis moYoments, wo iiml them recorded in shabby 
little paragraphs hidden away in the ruck of miscellaneous tele- 
grains. The cUinax of the play is long ago over, but still the 
cavtain ia kept up for a dull and tedious anti-climax. There can 
be 110 doubt that ibo artistic cftcct of the Shah'a visit has been 
spoilt by his not having been siiddcMily snatched up into the clouds 
when he took leave or ua. Ho should have gone off in a blaze of 
jewels and ffreworks, and disappeared while we wore still wink- 
ing. Instead of this, we see him dawdling on the scene after all 
tho novelty and illusion of tho exkibitiou have been exhausted. 
Hi' has nssurod every nation of Furopc in turn that he takes the 
deepest interoat in its welfare, and will now die hamy, having seen 
it, luid has gone through the stonH>typed routine of fireworks and 
reviews in a hundred cities, and the nerformance has grown stale 
and tiresome. His gradual approa<m to us was a different thing. 
Ho stated on his travels as a sort of myth, looming vaguely througb 
the mist, and gradually broke uiion us as a reality. Eveiy step ne 
took nearer aud noan*r to tlio AVeftt stimulated curiosity, and 
nil eyes were strained to disoem the figure and lineaments of the 
atmnge apparition. All this helped to excite tho public imagina- 
tion, and to surround him with a halo of wonder and fiincy. Yet 
even before he took his departure the prosaic reality bad beipm to 
be detected, and the last sparkle of romance fiickem out when he 
pos^ from Paris into the hands of the select vestiymen of 8wit- 
zerhm^ The fireworks, in fact, have burned out, and we are 
doomed to witness the silent falling of the dismal stick and tho 
dull gleam of smonidering cartrid^, Tho Shah's journey was 
certainly a great theatrical coiip, but it would have finished better 
if ho c<^d only have been got home somehow underground and out 
of iiight. Superfluous la^ the veteran on the stage, and yet he is 
only a veteran of a uon& or two. 

Paris seems to have been the turning point of the poor Shah’s 
career. then he had boon among serious nations, who had 
treated lum scaionsly. The Russians and Prusaians did not 
perhaps relidi him very much, but at least they accepted him aa t 


solid fact. The English, too, |^ivod him seriously, and with 
more favour. It happened that just then th^ were desperately in 
the mood fur amusement, and eager for a new excitement, hut still 
they regarded the Hhah ns, on the whole, a substantial reality, and 
had e vim gnivo political views concerning him. But no sooner did he 
enter Pan.4 than lio became a joke, and we should think a greater trial 
could hiirdly await an Eastern despot. It is said that tho Shah la 
himself exceedingly fond of fun in his own way, and a recent travail^ 
to Persia has dc^scribod tho intense enjoyniont which Hie Miyos'^ 
derived from launching a crew of courtiers in an india-rubber D(mt, 
from which the plugs had been carefully extracted, and seeing 
them iiji*arlually sink imder water. It has now been his own 
fate to undergo a somewhat similar operation. The plugs are 
oi^rtaiTily out of his boat. It is probable that the Court 
Chronicler who is supposed to be writing a narrative of thj|^ 
w'oiuhsrful journey will, for tho sake of his head, be rather 
disposed to slur over the return of his master eastwards. Tho 
brilliant ho.*ipitality of the French could not disguise their sense 
of the ffrnljery of the whole affair. In their eyes the Shah waa 
only a sort of man in the moon, or a paaba of burlesque, such 
as ‘Mdlle. Schneider might be expected to play up to at the 
Varieti'R ; and the way iu which he had boon toadied in England 
Rharpou'd their deriHion. It may strike one as odd that the 
countrynien of Voltaire sboiikl lake delight iu such vile puns 
as Ijii unit tons chats sont gris,” although it is reoordea in 
hist or}' that when the First Napoleon as Consul entered Paris 
with ’ll chariot liohind liim, someone cried, “ Ah, lo char 
I’attend ! ” Perhaps this love of petty punning is somehow con- 
nected with the Oommuno, and tho Fusion wiU set all that 
and many other things right. Rut if Ibo puns wero poor 
enough, there was at least a sense of humour in treating 
tho Persian monarch as a joke j and since then nobody has 
been able to think of him soriously. Our own fit of enthusiasm 
on the subject, the Rhoutlng moba and (^otesque frenzy^ of 
vulgar curiosity, will hardly near the ordom of cool reflection. 
EngU^-hmen are usually Buy and reticent from tboix fear of 
making fools of themselves, and it is unfortunate that iu this in- 
stance the apprehensiou of that result did uot prevent it from 
happening. Tlie roacliou which had set in alnioat before the Shah 
led our shores is not \'ory likely to have a favourable effect upon 
the financial speculations with which the visit was associated. It 
was, of cuursi^, right and fitting that a foreign uionarch should be 
received in a Ixicoming manner by the (loveriunent, aud there was 
no reason w'liy tho people should not give him a civil greet- 
ing. Rut there are liimts in such coses which cannot be over- 
stepiH'd without loss of 8 i 3 lf-re.spoct, and unhappily those limits 
wore surpassed. It may have been no business ol ours to sit iu 
judgment on the Shah, and it was reA.Honuble that we should desire 
to uitacb him as an ally \ but experience of Eastom rulers bas 
abowu that sycophantic adulation is not always the most effectual 
means of securing thc'ir esteem, and that they are apt to measure 
the power of those' with whom they are brought into contact by 
thoaignity with wliich they conduct tbcniBolves. In any case, the 
fact remainB that the sovereign of perhaps tho most wretched, 
oppresseil, and miserably misgovonied kingdom in the world has 
been received in a very different way from other potentates who 
have ^’isitoil our sliores. Tho Swiss, as a nation of innkeepers, 
prebiibly considered themselves bound to show every encourage- 
ment to travellers from a distance, and had their own reasons 
for welcoming a new nationality to their international table- 
d*h6te. But the Austrians and Italians seem to have caught up 
tho tone of badinage from the French. The Austriaus have 
been making great fun of the astrologer who is supposed to de- 
termine for the Shah whether the hours fixed for his appointments 
are propitious. It is said that the seer is careful to provide him- 
self with arguments ugmilet moving until he is quite sure that his 
master ia n^ady, and it is added tnat His Majesty's recent hosts 
have not been quite so patient under his persistent unpnnctuality 
as those further West. 

Among tho lafi^st dospatchcB concerning the Shah’s progreas, we 
read that at Bologna lie ** expressed gmt sympathy for lung 
Victor lihnmatiael and tho Italian pe^le,” and previous to leaving 
for lirindiBi ho preseDted tho Freiect witli a gold watch, 
distributed soveral Porsian decorations.” At Brindisi the Shah 
again expressed his pleasure at having met King Victor 
Emmanuel, at the same time wishing the Italian nat^ every 
proB^rity,” and no doubt there was another distribution of 
wattes aud decorations. One of the curiosities of this journey 
will bo a list of tho gifts which the Shah has distributed in 
Europe, and the artides which he has received in return, with a 
Btateuieut of tho weight and dimensions of the vast heap of official 
addresses which have been presented to UisMaj^fy, and which he 
is Bupposod to bo caxrjdng bock with him to Teheran. It is 
said that in his own country the 8hfl^ loads a simple 
life, anl it will probably have now charms for him on his retm 
home. It is impossible to imagine anything more wearisonu^ind 
fatiguing than the endless repetition of empty ceremonies anff ma- 
voutioiuu compliments. The poor man must by this tim luive 
had enough of state receptions, reviews, garden parties, and effidid 
addresses which could neither be prevented nor Wded. It is now 
nearly throe months since he first reached Europe, and dorinff the 
whole of that period ho has been the victim of ineessfw and 
exhausting hospitalities. He has now reached Oonstanrittq^e, 
and may consider himself once more in the Eastw The lahorma,/ 
monot^ of his movements must surety during the taat few 
weeks lave become irksome and iinplei|a0t It & not unreason- 
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able to coojecture that, if circiunstancos had porniittedf be would 
gladly have escaped by a short cut from the cwilities which haro 
beou heaped on him, and that some of his hosts would also not 
have betju violently disappointed if they had been spared tbo 
necessity of cntertaiiiinff turn. It is obvious that a journey of this 
^ud places both parties in ii false position, boenuso it is a 
position of obligation and constraint. The countries which are 
visited feel bound to do t!ie lionours to their guest, while he, on 
his aide, having accepted hospitality in ono quarter, cjumot rt'.fuw 
the ofi'er of it in another. Tne journey w’ill entail n heavy drain 
on the resources of a sadly squeezed and impoveriahod country, 
and, if it has ministerect to the personal gralilication of the 
monarch, that is alxiut all that con bo said for it. It wouM be 
^diculous to suppose that it con Ix) attendt*d vrilli any political 
results. It is possible that Ibo Shah may 1x) weak enough to 
ima^ne that personal observation duriujr a hasty tour under highly 
arliiiclal circumstances has enabled him to mt^nsuro tho relativo 
strength of European Powers, and U» their feelings towanls 
himself. If so, that only proves hi.** folly, and there is no reason 
to fiuppo8(^ that coiiulusioiis drawn in this uianner am at all likely 
to be loss fallacious than those which lie iniglit have forrnod at 
home. A coufidontiai counsellor with h isuro and funds might have 
been trusted to bring back a iiuu’e ample and trustworthy stock 
of information than the hihah C4iu possibly have collected during 
his round of fetes and fireworks. 

Of course when a potentate of this kind intimah^a his intention 
of going on hifl travels, it is rlifllcult for foreign (lover aments to 
point (mt to him that perhaps he ha«l better slop at home. »Siich 
journeys aro very costly, and not very profiUihle in other ways, 
ospecially as they ai’o mom Ukt*]y to load to jisilousiea and misun- 
derstnmlings than to good results. It hss not l>eeu nnuoiuiced 
that tho Sliah will rtdurn to Eumpe to olfer liis personal thanks to 
tho aiih.scriberB to Baron lleuter’s speculations ^ and even if ho were 
to cherish this idea, tho exlreme renioteiic:,s of the date at which 
it would roquiro it) bo fiiltilled is enough to relieve us from auy ap- 
prehenaions on tho subject. Tt appears that that nice prince, the 
Sultau of Zmizibar, is emulous of enjoying llrltiah hospitality, and 
that wo may shortly expect him on a visit. l*osrtibly the Ixing of 
Dahomey may also'lio inspired with tho idea of paying us a similar 
honour, and then wo ehiiU have a real savage at last. 


this con only mean that there were no strugglcB at all Wo are loft tw 
giioss whothor it was tho Jiritons of thoso piiH» who wore so peaceful 
that they ilid not withataiul tho Invadini; Kngliah as they did in other 
parts of tho island, or whether both lirUona and Kngli^i wore so 
peaceft.ll that tho JCnglish managed to creep in unawares without 
any atniggbis at all, Ihit nermipa we tire not to look for verjr 
accurate difi-tinctions of this kind from ono who talks about 


kind from ono who talks about 


MODEKN AECIIAlOLOra- IN DEVON'S! HltE. 

W E liavo copitxl the Jieadiug of an article in the Pall 3IaU 
OffzcUiSf which w'ii should have been bettor pleaded to have 
been able to take sumo notice of Inst w<'ck, in which a now light 
bus apiKiart'd to explain to us Die ciui.v hisloiy of England, and 
especially of its Western porlkms. It is pin in that Dm writi-r is 
not ono of the chiss whom ronl Ifnowlcdgo of uiio subject leads 
to deal modestly with any other subject with wliicli any acci- 
dent obliges Uiem to deal. It is ul.so plain tliat the details of tho 
English Ooiiqutist, especially in the Wesl, we a pet subject with 
liim, of wdiich ho fancies ho is mastt'r, and tibout which ho is 
quite entitled to lay down the law. Ili.s opening puraprapli 
would betray him, without going at all into tho stibslance of his 
dis(.‘ourse. London task-work in July,”*‘tlio great norDiward 
and continental migratioj of Au^^ust," “ tho serious work of sport- 
ing,” “ science and liti*raturo shihiking within their proper dimen- 
fiioiis ” — this kind of talk reveals tho nmu. To those who do the 
serious work of hisb^ry, wholhor from the professor’s chair, in tho 
pnrsomigo, or in tho country-house, all this is simply Dn? amusing 
chatter of ono who knows only a single voiy naiTow form uf 
human life. 

After thislittlo flight of playful cockncyisin, our now instructor 
condoeccudfl so far as to “ fix fils gravor eyes on the prowodings of 
tho antiquarian division of thoso wayfurors,” 'J'ho olaa.s of “ wny- 
faieiB,” as far as we con understand tliis style of wilting, takes m 
the members of the Archmological Institute holding tboir mooting 
at Exeter, the regiments passing to Dailnioor, uhil — wo do not 
exocDv see why— an “ abundant and agreeable clerical sprinlding,” 
and “the female half of the Devonian race,” w'hoso “oscillating 
tastes” aro said to “find balanco and i\)poso ” between “ rod coats 
and black.” This kind of tallc hardly prepares us for grave clis- 

i.:ii 1 ...... 1 .i; 1 x'.L- 


waL •• tne m8to|y oi the West of JfingUind. at oil events down to 
the time of the Conquest, is most happily oDscuro.” lie then goes 
onthiu:— • 

^**5S**!?®t.*l?*®*^^*®" pcaceftil habits of Its pooplo placed it in tho 

ptmrbiaily bloMod condition of a laud without hiuwiIh. its mcinorios of 
ooam ond tettleo wero legondaiy only— thoso of Arthur and his ftouml 

authenticatetl) of Brutus thoTnuan 
Imown-tuat is, on fair and conw.nient chmmdo 
auMifliy-^ uo ov^ts wUch 4X!curred hi it might Ihi comprised wittiin a 
^u^oofoctAVo That ^tTugglo, or aaccewhm of struggles, must 

l>.w,ti>k.upl«» th«. W hy Dwrisah. n>d IVmiiihmcii wenTcidMea 
^Uita fteJr any Bmto ratut BMda be taferred from pcnbublUtio* ; 

but^l depemUMe rowd eonewring U Ium ronblicd Uk. thoso of Milton*. 
** botclas between kites and oiows.** 

Theldteiandennnweteof courMaumtooomoiniatiiisldnd of 
talk; imt thfTOtorh^y 8M« thfttthepwiiorition tJutstmiggkt 
todc place haw to hawcovda^ hse^ thejwwwnot ; 
erorth leoordfaig— wWAJa ng the kitoimd tion 

Dylag^ hatoly cotaiwwt Sw ol^e^ .pNonttiw that the 
iBMt of the Wort haw no ammlshacBate thaytawa aopeMeSil ,' , 


“ dependable ” and “ undcpoudable rivals, we suppose, of “ roli- 
ablo ” and “ unreliable” — and who puts Arthur and Brutus on a 
level. The Tonlly odd thiug is the principle he seems to lay down 
that nothing is to he believed unless on “ fair and consistimt 
chronicle aiitliority.” l^aws, chnrUu's, documents of all kuida, 
whi?h, when wo can got them, wo commonly rate higher 
than “ rhrtsucle authority aro all, it wtuild soem, to go for nothing. 
We think that Mr. Kcmhlo alone has printed a goixl deal more 
than two octavo pages from Dovoushirc and Oomw'all, to wiy 
nothing of a good many folio pages in Domesday, and to isay 
nothing of documents from Somerw'i and Dorsc'i, two shires which 
are surely needed to make up tho VVest of England. W'e assume 
that by the “ Conquest ” is meant Dio Noriiuui and not the English 
Oonquoat, and, if so, nothing can be further from peaceful than the 
annins of the West of J'^ngiand during tho ninth and tenth een- 
turifiS. Them was consloiit fighting with tho Danish invaders, 
E.\oter w.as hesiegod over and over ngain^ and Ecgberlit's victory 
over Danes and Britons at llengestesilim is generally hold to have 
Bomo btiaring on Ooniish histoiy. 

We am next treated to a paragraph aln^ul Oatherino tho Great 
and Hir Gillxjrt Scott mid his “mynnidona” — ^we never could 
gues.s why that particular division of tho Achaians befuro Troy 
shoiiid liuvo become at once proverbial and shorn of their initial 
c:ipitnl — the drift of which is that inquirers into early English 
history never venture to say “ 1 do not know.” This tho PtiU 
Mnll 'writer tolls us in plain Fmglifih, and so we understand him. 
Wo ore less clear when ho talks in tho grand style ab^^ut “ iho 
progress of dogmatism and positivcne.ss, and Dio general adoptioii 
of the categorical instead or Dio hypothetical stylo.” It is ataiu] 
comfort that hard words break no bones, but to assort that inquirt^rs 
iiihi early English history never venture to say that they do iiol 
know% would bo, in any ono who had really studied tho wrilerii one 
speakeis of w'hoin ho is talking, a mere slander. Nothing is uioit 
distinctivo of tho criiic^il school of inqairoi*s, tho school agoinsi 
which tho Ml j\faUwnicx has chosen to tilt, nothing distinguisljcj 
them in a inoro nuirkcd way from their predecessors, tlian tc:t(liues<* u 
say Dmt tliey do not luiow, when they do not know. I'ho truth is thai 
this wTitor seems to jaiiclge anybody knowing anything, lie etfciiu 
{ to look upon a time of which nothing is known as so picture.Aqu( 
i: Dint it U a juty to find out imyDiiiig about it. ‘‘All that is de- 
cayed must bo renewed j all that is diirk brightened; «U veneralik 
obscurity dissipated. All must Ik) nalced, positive, glaring.” "KW 
Confess that wo are always gluJ to diasinato venerable obscurity 
W’lieiiover wo can ; tlie only <|iu‘htion is whether wo can or cannot 
dissipate it in any pnrDciilar cas(‘. But thi.'^ writer seems to Joo.V 
on ob.=^ci!rity us so voncrfiblo that it is a criuio to dissipate it, even 
if we liavo \ho chance. 

After this wo conic to Iho general doctiine that 

of that wt* nrc now hid to roccivo .a** iiuihent ic, nuidiaaval hhsfoiy 
cousi.stH of imThiiig (.‘xcriit the rrofcliets of clover men, tiniidiy 

li.i/.iriUd jjti then protruded a'f probahililh'K, rind lastly announced ;1<| 

csUblished pri'posiiioiw. ’ 

Wo are loss clear than we could wish about theso stages, end aWt 
tho second ono in piu’ticiihiv ; tho process of protruding probabili- 
ties” is, as far as wo aro conceiTied, shroudod in a good deal of 
venerablo obscurity. But Die crotchets aro iu this kind of writing 
yet moro incvitahle than tho kites and crows. When ono man hiu 
thought about a thing which another does not enro to tak»i Iht 
trouble of thinking idKiut, it is lit once so very easy and so verj 
grand to poob-pooli lus conclusions us a crotchot. Tho forniiifi 
comes as a matter of courfio ; bo we aro in no way disturbed by it 
But now comes tho main onslaught. “ No uatno has been mori 
glibly forward on men’s lips in Exeter last week than that of thi 
respectable but very hazy monarch, King Athelstun.” 'Wo aro glnc 
to find yEtholblan spokyn of as “ rospectablo,” as that iniplii}s ai 
least an acquittal from all Bhnre in the death of his brother. Bu' 
when a priiico who tills such a place as is filled by “Glorioui 
/EtholBtan,”botb in insular tmd in Contiuootal history^ la llippantlj 
set aside as “ vory hazy,” wo smqiect that tho haziness is vrhai 
might, in the philosophical stylo of the writer, bo called subjectivi 
rather than objoctivo. Our writer is so anxious to crealo liazincss 
Venerablo obscnrityi and the like, that ho blows out tho lights or 
purpose. Willioin of Malmesbury hm treated tho life of iEfhel- 
Stan witli special niinutenps.s from lost sourced. The P^U d/c/i 
writer indeud tella us that this is “ a suggestion to which no word 
in tho clironiclcr himself gives any siipport.” William of AlnJinos* 
bury is not a chronicler, and thereforo, according to tho standard 
of tho Ptdl Mall writer, no is not eutidod to belief on any matter. 
Yc*t wo venture to believe that be did use lost smircos, when bo 
roibrs to sources which, os Ihr as we ever hoard of, are losL 
Ajb we read his long, caioful, and aometimos critical, account 
ol' ifithelstan, wo find him rafornng to at least three such sources—- 
we might say four— for ho quotes at length a charter of yEtholstan 
himself, which, as fiir as wo know, is not to bo found dsewhura. 
And, in rofeamg to his three other eoiiroos, ho drawsa marked dis- 
tinction between them as to their value. 8omo things, be says, 
cmaa fcom ballads in wi^ he puts but little oonfidance 
imtilents per saueesiloiios temiK^ ^iiia quain fibw ad 

thu^ he tells ob^ 
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the AuffKJnty of n certuin “ vn-sificus.” from ■whom he qiioiea 
a ^Mtid i 7 j;«ny Lutio hcxAJUeierB j hut it ia plain tliat he 
iiMiijJv j-.MUM i)U a conieinpomiy writer, whom he spealvs of as 
iji yliilhelstau's Uivour, uiul llifr jvforo wiUMia iia si^alnst 
hiB i prai.^e of hiH patnm r'Manilum iiiniiehxtimi adormit 

tVi\ i -I- cii I)' fttlhuii vi vi'iiLis in ibe taco of this, we aro 

h/jil liiat no wtjr«l of W illiam of Mabneshury j^ives any aupport U> 
;<iu ion that he fi>iloweil lost eources, one cannot, help 
m.-sii'.-riiny' that the bit about LxoCer is the only hit which his 
crUw* (I’ii- read. 

/irt h.r tins Kwnerfd value of W'iiliaiu of Mahucshuiy, lh.> student 
of Jnsloiy will ehiiply smile at aooiiigf him jmt on a hvel with 
(.ioolfie} i)f iNluiimouth, and heiiiLr I0l<l that hia ** cre< lib ility does 
not rihiud very li^ch with ijj<jdern liistoriaua. evcej)t when they 
need Imu hi siippoit a theory.*’ William of Mahiio.vbury has his 
ifinlia, but he ih a wnlcr wJio ijiipViiwa on acfju!iirit«ni\. Tl):it is 
boo-:n-c hia uiain fault, lii’t htcl» ol stiict ehronolo^dcal unler, which 
ia fx\. tirst so pi\)Vi>kinir lo tla*.'^ Avho turn to him fj-om the slriclly 
anmdistic \M'Uei*a, in (•lo‘^el^ comieclod \Aith hia chief merit, the 
cruii'id mid pluio^'Oiihlcdl spirit in which h(5 at leiuit tnea lu write, 
and the way in which he c<,iu.'i.niLly setti bi'Toro ua two or nimv 
C‘ nK»*ndimr ver-iioLs of ibe .■'umo iblu;!-. IdKe other pJM.ple, he 
sometimes aln/WH pn-jiuli-v ; ho sonndiiiios, jia in the c:i.--e of 
\\ iiiiam Uutiis, slioWf. ix if.4i of .^piMhin^' the whole truth 
po\\«5rln] men; hut we .m;i! no u ut'.m to su.spect him in any place 
of jiM'ie invention such u.i liie JuU M<UL writer rfcema to iii'^imwte. 
In f.wt, iho blnrv iilxiut i\i loy is one which tbero could bo jio 
conceiviibJe uioiivu to inxmii. Ilia tho sort of lidnc: wliich wn-a 
not the iiU*lv to rouio into WilUnin of .M);lmi*r.bury’s 

hea<U unims n« Imd r*'.dly fouiul it in the old coij- 
UmijMirary Isicik h» which Is* ivfoi^. And, thoujili th(‘ event 
recorded in it i.s not uiivut.ly unmLiomd by iiiiy other v.»riter, 
cori'oUtralivo tjvideuco which looks the sjuiui way La not laekinjr. 
V\c veiitiiro to look on the 4*\idoiice of docmiicnt.s as at leust eijind 
to that of “ chr<micleM,” and do4,umemjH distinctly point to a sperud 
Ciumexiou bet\ve,eii yhhhelaUiu iind 1‘Lveler. Jt wns lit l'A*i‘ter tluL 
he HJid hia VVitan put fi>rlh ouo of the ^roat slatuti'.a whieli lietir 
hlH iwino — II holitrtiy e.xum]iU: in those days, as fur na we know, of 
ft pitherinjjf of tlie national Ouiindl in the VVeslevn capibil. All 
iho ohariers, fretmino and Hp.jrhms, earlier Ilian lladward tJie Ci»n- 
fossur, which lire datiMl at lv\olcr or in wljeh Mxeter ia nnmlioiicd, 
bedou^r lo yElliuktan’rf rei^u. IJeix^ tln-u ic a moiiu'd feature, 
tmxalinB: ftt JirAt siichl, hut wliwh the .'Statement of WtlUam of 
Muliu.t'.-ylMiiy fully oxplaiua. I’here is also somethin;f very .Aiu.itinpf 
iu the way in Avliii-h the l\ul d////Aviiter calls William of Midines- 
bury’tt local kno\vlodju''e iu quc’^liou, heoause ho “renresmiU J'lxeier 
as a * iiwi^rnilicent and AVoaUhy eit v,”’ Po<*|.»Ie of tlfw kind cannot 

uiuUirshmd the dill'eix-nt sundiirtls by whhdi things ore measured 
ttt dillhnmfc thm*a and phici*s; becuueo iiualerji 1‘Lveti‘r ia not on a 
kiei with liondou or rails, and l;(;e4iuscanchiit i!]xc(e.r was doubt Ic.^s 
poai lively i'ur below modern ICxettir, this wiit.or canmd. undtirbland 
Uiu reklive pi^sitirm which wa.s liold by iincieut ICxcter, as by 
ancient Jnm’oliKuul by a crowd of other citic.=« which hatr«) iiusitiiely 
ud vuiiccd, but which Imvib tvhuii cly ^ronn b;u*k. 1 fo mocta also at 
the account which William of 3liilmcshuiy jrivea of the soil 
us only growin^j: oats. NVo do not profess to be well up in tlie 
agi'iculture of the district either then or now j but, at all event.s, 
the notion wa« not peculiar to Wiiiiain of Mahnesbury, as tho Jew 
in Jliohiird of the ])eviz*'s, in his wilirical descripiiou of the cities 
of ILnycland, says, “ I'ixonia eodem farre reticit homines et juiueiita.” 
Ah to the Hiateiuent ilHelf, he altogether misconceived its meaninfr. 
lie faticieB that wlmt is meant ia that iJevniishire was nut ci*n- 
quiUHHl till tho time of .tl'hholbUin, wheroas AVilliaiu of Malmes- 
story itself— -to say nolhin|r of the curlier notices of ICxotor in 
tho time of rKllred and oUier notices of JJevonshiro earlier still — ioi- 
pliea that J[>evonHhin> had long been un Engli.sU poss<*»eiion. All that 
willifUJiof Mahuesburysays i.4 that there were still Welsh citizen*^, 
mid seemingly ii sepanito Welsh <[a;u'ter, in Exeter, ju<it ns there 
w<i8 an EugUah and a Erench quarter in many Eiiglibli towns in 
tho ilava of the OouqneBt, ns in H ales nnd hsdand theiv ofte.iiwas an 
Engliihaiula Welsh or Irish (tuurter,aH iu (iennaiiy there »»fleu was a 
German and a Wondiah qiuirti»r. No ouo but himself ever dremnotl 
o£ huddling tlin,<i great conquests— of Yorkshire, Wales, tho 
West— into a very narrow space ft»r so * unready ’ u race an the 
Saxon K.io|K:B of two or three years." Tho English hero is none of tho 
oleaveat, and oe for the unready race, we cun nnly gucKs that here ia 
some coufusiun bolwueu yEthohlun und /Knielretl. or perhaps 
betwoen >EthalstHii tbn Glorious iu histuiy ami AtholBlon tho 
Xluroady in iwoiAoa How much our new teaober knows about 
and hia chronology Hpi>oai'S from his placing his roigu 

only a hundnjtl yean before Doimwday lloi>k,” 

Wo are told also that ** theiu iauot Uie slmdow of authority save 
WUliam of Atolmeabuiy aforesaid for the fact tluit iliorts ever 
in tlie diairict a mixed population of Celts tmd Saxons 
together, any more than in Eastern or centjml Englnud.” AV'e simply 
appeal to the lawa of Ine, with their elaborate scale of wergilds 
for the IkgUsluuan and the Welshman poverally, a feature which 
’ iadietiueti'^ of the WestdSAXon laws, and which has no parallel in 
the laws of Tl^ writer then ^es on to cut his iiugers with 

local noraeudataieiead to mode at all attianpts to soo a Celtic elo« 
ment in the loohl noneaclatuie of Devonshire, much more Hum in 
thet of Somccaet. We do not wish our toaofaer so ill as to wish to 
see him crushed like Enkdedoa, beneath the weight of all the 
Somersetabire Pasa, but we would ask how nemos liko Pennard 
come to be isoaunoa on Wthaidea of tho Bnstel Oimunel, and how 


tho unaltered W'olsh nerao Lydiard comes to be so *wcll known, not 
only iu »Somersct, but oven in that small part of Wiltshire where 
the" Thiton niaiTitiiliied his indopendonco down to tho Ijattle of 
Bradford. Ju Khori, however slnlful our Ml Mail teacher may 
ho t?ither in “London task-work” or in “the serious work of 
sporting,'* ho woidd bo wiser if ho left modem archaeology, in 
Devoui^hire or unywhure else, to lho.so who have road tho ancionU' 
authorities, and who arc able to judge of the force of W'luit they have 
read. 


TIIK JOYS GP YACHTING. 

S O lomr as r.riraimia continues to rulo tho waves, it would o> 
course bo rftuk blii.'iphcmy to say anything against yachtiiig. 
Nor do wo propose to do so. Although wo confess frankly to 
ha\jngli-w sympathii rf ourselves Avith tho soa, we cim fool with 
the Ibrtnnalo lew who thoroughly enjoy it. Even out of our 
own wor«e thun ch(‘.qiiervil exjuiriences wc can recall momonls when 
our lungs oxp.iuderl t(» ft fre.^henijjg bi*eoze with voluptuous gusto, 
when v\f po.ji lively I'lijoyod the roll of tho vessel, trod the creidi- 
ing planks wiili tho tolembly assured step of one who had 
triiimjdh 'l over the feoblcr part of his iiaUire, and seated our- 
sidves witli tho ravening appetite of a shark under swinging lamps 
luuong cl.ittoviiig or) still. Momenta of tho kind have been but 
few mid hriel', it is Irm^, and they have genemlly boim preceded by 
Kovu'iil days of training nuiri^ or less severe.’ Yet they a.ssi3t ud in 
appreeialing the feelings of tho lucky yachtsman whoso perjuliarly 
welded con.4itulioii riLis!‘s him abnvo tho Avnaknesa common to 
littmanily. Wliethor he is sensible «)f th*? pixdimiiiary twinges of 
liorrlble spasms wliioli pnxtnito firdinnry landsmen iu voicfdess 
is i\ secret between himself and his conscience; at least in 
Ills ii!ip*-rtnrl>.ib]e, reaoliition lie never fiiilliirs any signs of them to 
app'Mr. If ljt‘ cv(T floes liavo 1 hix^atenings of 6efk-»ic]nic.^s, it ia 
clear that Iio ctinrit.'f upon Ilia meals as iniftlliblo specifics. There 
ia Tudliiug deluaivfi about the iincomproiuisitig miuincr in which 
he hiuidlea his knife and fork, in his reckless dealings with 
the I'ieliost t^iifncA. If bo be a smoker, ho eniokea on iu 
di li.'nice uf i1n‘ wenther, and the only qiiealioii that 11 'ouble.s him 
is ^niig shelter for his cigar. Such a man is plainly in his fdcincnt 
on hoard ship. If htj bo lili'ssed with iru>ney and leisure, it is his 
boundfMiduly lobocoua/ the |ioss>eJ3or uf a yacht, ora lloei oftlunu. 
The channel of Ids rfMponsjhililies is buoyed out for him by his 
natural gills, und it is his business to become a patron of tho noble 
calling whicli has niado tho glorious prosperity of his naliAO land. 
He iwS inarleal out lo keep iu his pay a sek'cL corps of scanieu of Hite, 
and to sec that they enrol ibemsoivcs in tho naval reserves, njudy 
to rcspoixl to the call of thoir coiiiitry, should their country over lx» 
ill danger. If lu* amhitious of riunng cups, or have a turn for 
shipbuilding, so niueU tho better. Then ho is alw'ayB changing 
one vesBcd for another, altering a lino in tho bull hen*, or a some- 
lliing in tho cut of tlie cniivas there ; encouraging industrial talent 
in Gbiumel building-yards, and imprv)ving on Bwdft models for 
thrilling interuati»>iial contests. Perhaps no lias enough of pluck 
or has luaHtcnal sulUcicmt expo/nmee to become his own sailing- 
master. There uro owners w ho have navigated their own yachta 
from tho quiet w’rtters of Gowoa to the misty banks of Newluand- 
Iftud. A man like that, wo repeat, is to regarded as among 
tlio most enviable of mortals, i To casts off ibr a cruise, and leaves 
black care on the .<^horo behind him. He iHSuea his own sailing 
orders as he goes, nnd is absolved from tho necessity of laying hia 
plans bofovehrind. Tho ocean loaves no trail, and if he ships his 
wife, or if he has no wife, he can sail away into space with an easy 
coiiscicucc. lie has not to make points as ho goes; to run ilie 
gauntlet of tickol-olllco.A and waiting-rooms, and put up with the 
leavings uf tho uccouiioodution iu socoud-clasa hotels. Tnereore no 
oinitKtus packtdfi of letters awaiting him at the local baD]ieE*8 
or tho iHfsfe nMaafr, Uo may even spare himself iho chance 
of the shuck that comes of stumbling on some unpleasant 
anuouncomeut in tho papers. If he is a sensible man, ho naturally 
sct'U rompleio change of scsene, imd courts communion with nature 
in compnutllve solitude. His vessel is a tiny one, no doubt, com- 
juired with those C unurd and Inman liners which we should indnitely 
prefer tbr our own part, ihit to him^ it ia instinot with life and 
vigorous motion, and wliat is more, it absolutely answers to 
will. After all, it is far bigger and better found than those m 
which the eiu'ly Arctic adventurers went groping their way through 
the ico-ilocB oiX Spitzl)ergyn, and along thoieebound shores of 
BaiUn’s Bay. If his cousciouce is os comfoitable as we may °«»*»**^** 
it to be, wo may be certain his physique is in prime condition t of 
course his spirits rise accoidiugly. It is positive rapture to 
atandii^ on tho heading deck in tho fitful moonlight, and hiMirwg 
the white-crested wavo& nishing past his dean-out eoonter as hia 

little craitgoespitchiug over tho swell. There may bo a sense of 
freshening oven in the heavy plash of the fidlfag nna that 
bi*aton down tho crosus of the roUers, and them may bo hot |m* 
pleosurable excitement in feoliughis way in a fbg, wheoj, inspimof 
the fog-bells and the sWpest out-look, were ia mmjt oh the cards 
for him the chance of a collision. Wo sumect it is the love of 
the d^ger quite as much as the enthuriism of geogmphitial end 
iKdentifioiesearchtliat sends coungeoes genflima to the polar 
sects instead of into more bshny watees* 

All sort of thing te deughtM liwiaea whooe hosrte ate on 
the sea^ and whose bodi^ work independontiar of ali eeoeotnekiee 
of motion. But6iichiiienamfew,,wldk3imagi^ 
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aiKl there is a gouend delasion that a yachting cnil?c is likt) taldng 
a itoliday from earth on a huoyant hit of paradiae. A mere 



is much to he gone thrwigh before he reaches those happ? cruising 
grounds^ and it may well bo a question if the game fe worth toe 
candle. 


l^utly rinplod by tJie play __ 
paws, whon^ you are never out of eight of the coaat^ and when 
you liave quiet and comfortable moorings within easy react l of you. 
Then, in the most natty of nautical costiiuioa, you tread your 
frujnd’s decks with the ew'agger of tljo Heii-biH.‘d buccaiu*or; you 
boar yourself as if you were absolutely iudiiliiront to iho voiy 
<iirti<'it woathor, and coolly cock your wwither eyo at the 
cloudless horiison with the air of fln ancient manner look- 
ing out for squalls. Under the exhilarating inilueiico of the 
chamiMrgno that foamed so freely into tlie gla<?sea at hmch, 
for tlic moment you honestly believe you are weather-prootl 
IWchauco in the spirit of hu'spiUility generated in the gouLil 
aftor-luncheon atnJosphow, and in ayiupiilhy with your 
thorough enjoyment, youv good-natured friciul invites you A»r his 
autumn criiise. It is an invitation which niuetji-nino men out of a 
huuclreil would jump at, and >ou jump at it uccundingly. So you 
lind yourself back iigain ou board the Sea Qw ett a foi lnigJit Utor, 
and are bnimd, we will sjiy, to tho Oosibt of Norway, It w not so 
very far off; a nleaejant bit of a run lx*foio tho wind; indeed you 
are only sorry t^t the pleaaui’e will 1.H3 b»> quichly over, having * 
taken pains to inform yourself of the average length of bteouier j 
masaire from Hull to CfiJiistianaund. IJowovor, it was soim^lhiiig 
like wlutt you might call a aea, even as you steamed over tlio 
SoutlinmpUm Water, and tho littlo dingy lliat talms y(»u fruiu the 
shoin to^ tho Sea Qm^en bobs about doeidodly di.’^ngreevibly. There 
is a faintly ominous whistln in the rigging overhe-iid, atane- 
thing like the low moaninga of a HiUishce hovering scmiewheiu 
a goml bit off. It tiiiikea you vvilh bimihirly Himnler pro- 
sontimeutH<9, and you arc not much rcus.Hured by the swift 
scud of the clouuR against tho watery moon as you lift yoiu* 
e3*C9 to the heavens above you. However, there is no help for 
it; yotiY pride is picpiod to show your ca^(^le^=,’<n*.^«3, and jou 
know that your fi‘ieiid would niaUoit apobit i»f lionoui* to sail were 
tho weather far more Uireatoning than it is likoly to be. WIwMi y*m 
liJivti stood out beyond the shelter of tho shove, you arc Ijiforiuod 
that tIuTo is a bit of a breerA* blowing. A bit of a broc/e it niny 
be, or liiilf a gale, or a whole tme ; at nil evonls, you lind it more 
ihiin eimugh for you. Yon have a eeiwc that the slippery' morsel 
of a thing yi)ii have shipped in may go sliding from benealli 
you bolbro you have time to miss hor; now and ngaiti sho i 
heel.'j omr to tlio blast, as if it had got fairly under her and | 
was ill the act of heaving her over. Your heart is oftener in ' 
your iiKMilli tlnm clscwhens niid you could fancy your .stomach 
Jmd clifoigccl to something like n jelly-fish. Tho appoint mrnts of 
the small cjybin are umiuncnchablo in their elegance, but by a 
natuml afRuity^ of material they remind 30U iiTcsiijftbly of dio 
last slc.nuer saloon you snfibrt^d in. Yet on board th.nt st«>anjor, 
mistUMbJe aa you were, you had a sense of stability and safedy, a 
i-eii.-je that is altogether lacking hero. You had ombajked on tlnit 
stcauicr to make a voyage as matter of business, and were in a 
position to calculate approximately how long your Bufferings were 
to endure. It is understood that ,you have aiiltni in the Sea Quem [ 
for pleasure, i«id, in fact, your tliree friends are to all app('anu)ce ■ 
veritably cheerful. How long it may bo before you sight the 
historical Bhores of the Viking.sj(m know not; that is an affair 
which 30U inuftt Itjave to the w uids and tho waves. Yc»u only 
rememls^r that, onco anived there, you have still to live on IkwivI, 
and that Uhei-ty daw on (he solid Ciud will bo doled .mt to you 
move or Itjsa charily. Then you aw condemned to return us you 
wont, and it is idle to coat about for a means of cRcape. Ymi iiavo 
made yourself one of a quartet, and it is impossible capriciously to 
brook up tho rubber, and reduce your friends to niakis aliift with a 
dummy. A doctor’s certificate is out of the question, liopciesfdy 
ill Hs you may feel yourself now. Tho moment vtni set your lout 
shore again you will ahow all the bctler for your jumbling. 
So you must make the beat of the bad l>argaiu you bo rashly 
nishod upon, and Uo groaning in your dancing cell witli no ray of 
immediate hope to lighten tlie gathorinj^ darkness. 

We have depicted the very real sutUMingB of ono of the many 
(fentlt»men who have imprudently accepted yachting engagements 
for the autumn without counting the cost limorehaud. But what 
are wo to saj of those eifectionate and unfortunate wives who 
. have taken yachilng husbands for better and worse, and who 
cling to thm by eea 08 well as by shore, although they are 
invaniuMy martyi^ by hoirible sea-BickuoHS r Wo have known 
CMM wlieie ladies have followed their husbands* iloating fortunes 
wth tonchw oonstaiiey, although thia mode of proving Iheir 
affect^ com ooairosly tW to their mutual contentment. Loro 
may gtrt mg dyith and stronger. Hut it needs a most oon- 
of jfiwnimne devotion to allow for the petu- 
^ An squeaniisItiHjRs that comes in a 

toOMtut^lier ^ irtian Ml Woo.1 m 
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PBWRKSS OP THE ECCLESIASTICAL CONFLICT. 

I T is not at all wonderful that Catholic (.hwenHuents, or Qo- 
vcriuiuniU with a largo body of Catholic eubjoels to d^l with, 
fhoiild find ihoir dilficuUiea rajibliy growing 011 Their hamii. la 
ono senso indeed Ihcv have themselves to thank for a cnais which 
they might probibly have avurtod with a tenth part of the trouble 
in which they tiow find tbomficlvos involved. It may be in Ae 
recolloctmn of our readem Aat Prince Hohonjohe, the inline 
Minbttir of Bavaria, lubb’tMScd a circubu* shurily befiu'e tho asRiMu- 
bling of tho Vatican t Jouiioil to the gi’wtt L\)wt*rs of the Oontinont, 
calling Iht ir attention to iho politifral htMirimr of the dogmas which 
it was aoturion.sly tho aim ol the Court of Rome to (‘fttablifih^ and 
ui*giug ftomo joint action on tho pfut of the liuroj-'.*an (k*)biucts wliich 
hud, m*.cr»rding to all former precedent, an indiKputablo right to he 
ropreacMted at tho approaching Svnod. But the lejidii^g staiot-mcn 
of other countries dni not nhare bis views, Bartly perhaps from a 
disindiimtion to lake their cue from one of tlio ainallest Oatlmlie 
Stales, and still more from a facile reliance uu tho modem 
Libt.^nil doctrine of tbn independence of Church and State, 
and tlio aliBoluto iudifiorence of religious di)Ciriiuw to tho 
.State, ns such, they declined to interibro. And they wm 
Rludiouidy eiicouragt il in this policy of fibsUnitiou tho 
tone of tno ITltrainonUmc jounuils, whicii up to tho last moment 
TH.‘r.sistuntly denied or disguised the real oWocIa of the Ooanci1,and 
by lUo otliclal OBSurancos of the (.'ourt of Konio tliat the rt>lations 
of Church .and Sliilo could Ihj in no way nfiected by its delibf^ra- 
tions, ami that aiubriRsadors were not admitted now ns her«>tofore, 
l>ecau30 tlm two I’owerd had ctwpod to bo united, alAouffh this 
vtivy BOparatiim hud been just In^fore anathematized in the S^labus. 
Tho c\unt lias verified, m iwery one who know anything alinit the 
inutt4)r felt .mrc all along that it would vejify, .Crince iloheulobo’s 
anticipations in every rtspi'et. The meapurcH w hich it was Ibund 
convonieut to disc.kiim Ijcforoluind vvero forced through th«j 
Council, and it appear»jd soon mom^h that tho .fosuit^, who were 
their real iiulhovrt, did not intend them to muain a dead kfltcr. 
JL wttrt absurd ever to iimigine tlini this could bo tho case. The 
Romun Curia may have kwl yome tiling of its li-atruional iwliito- 
nesa, and there can bo littlo doubL that in eu^mting the infoUibilist 
dogma it has forged a two-edgiMl wwipou which socmer or 
later is sure to Ihj tiuiied ugain.d itself; alroa^ly, indt.*j^d, it has pro- 
voked an organized resisUmeo tlimuglioiit (lonnsuy and Bwitser- 
land, and given a fresh impulse to tho eceptk'al tendencies 
of the dray within, ns widl as, to some exteiit, without, tho borders 
of Ae Roman Catholic C'ljiirch. But the lk»ui‘t of Jtonie (md its 
Jesuit advisors were not so inutionaJ as to force through a 
luonuuitous decree, wJiieh njvolutioniz 'H the vvliote bsHis of Catiwdn: 
beJiof, in the teeth of a strong oiq»o»ilioij, without any pmclicaJ 
ohject ttt all. They kjiew well that it uiuHt ueccv-eiirily offect an 
enlii'e unsuttk.'ment of the moml and I'eligioua beliefs of all who 
seriously accept it, and, which is luoi’o directly to our prosent 
pnrjJOBc, that, whenever it is cousbiently cftn*iotl out, it must 
derange all tho e.vistuig relations of (diuK'h mid Sluts. That 
multitudiS, both of priests and laynieji, b.'iv© profeSBcd to accept 
the new delinitions of Banal iiiftiHibility and uuivorsal oniinary 
iurwlictiou, without any perceptible change in thoir views mid 
luic of coniliict, is quite true, but that only proves that their 
BiibmiHRion is an empty form. Tho bishops ai-o in a different 
position; wlmtover may bo their private opiiiionB, they cannot 
publidv allirm a doctrine and then decline to act upon it. Accord- 
ingly Catholic Germany and Switz»^rlaud ai*e in a blajjo. The 
prosi'cution, now pending, of Archbishop Ijedaehuwski for ignoring 
tho now law in his appointments to b(meficc.s, and tho standing 
quarrel about the inspectiou ofRominaries in every PruMian diocese, 
supply obvious illusiratioua of tho growhijr inteixsity of the quarrel. 
But mr more iinporinnt, both in its Ixrarlngs on tne Old Uatholis 
movement aud on Ae. gimeral condition of ecclesiastical aOairs in 
Germany, is tho recent decision of* the Supreme Court of Anpf^al 
at Berlin, to whicl; wo now dosiro to call attention. Its probable 
infiueuco on the future of Ae movement is obvious onougli, when 
we remcmljer what a large proportion of mankind are eitber more 
or less indifferent to l& question of religioua trutli, <jr, if tlwy 
havo decided convictions*, lack the courage and endurance to avow 
them at the cost of Beinous inconvenience. In Germany infiiUibilkan 
has gut tile namo of Jlwifferdof^a, and of course to tiio cJcigy, 
who are mcfstly dependent on their office for their bread, it makes 
all the dKlbrenco wboAer the avowal of Old Oathqlic principles 
involves Ae loss of their status aud means of livoUhood. Ilcuce- 
forth Aey will know that in Prussia no sneb ieeusR are involved. 

Tho question arose in thi.s wise. AnsUltxamontauo prit.^stof 
Bbsniah l^russia hod published a violent and abusive attack on 
the Old Catholic services, snd was loosecutod for a breach of the 


_ • . ■ — I ' -iTwwM’sw* tnv wiu-ju uavvA*. »«» I 166th Article of the Penal Code, wmoh prohibits insult being 

her pyyy ^ ^*^*y* * a* % of hw uese. The most .offered to Ae %voT»bip of religious sonstics tfiKK^gnued by the 
gractitol lom of its: TSls local Court reflisM tedreBu, on Ae pliMi that Ae Gfd 


tedreBu, on Ae pliMi I 

CothoHes dd not hshmg to a^y oommunity, having left 

the S0nua GaAoUc Ohareh^ and net having ohlaitiad civil recugi- 
idtioe(Uiaiisf«into]My» Ao £vithg^kai oadCatholio OhdiciM 
hehnr cnly two Jnwivii to Ae bw in^Pruusia. Against M 
SttiUfgv voffbg^ wido&left Aeoi at Ae Mvpr of etdC 
mjighi chooto to hooifd on a ffuiatioal mob to outrage their 
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chiirchea and disturb their flolenm worship, the Old Oatholies 
rery naturally appeal I to the Supreme Court at Berlin; and ita < 
deoninu, which simply affirms the position assumed by themselves < 
fri>m the first, has on iiuportnnco, direct and indirect, reiwhiiif^ for i 
bevoud the jiarticular occasion which evoked it. The lower Court 
iiftil I'l jected their clnim to be reffiirded as Catholics “in the sense 
<.!’ tin ‘patent of 1847,” on the pyound of theirnot accepting the 
deco ' S of the Vatican Council passed in 1870, and therefore not 
holdin-r Catholic doctrine, und this notwithstmuling their publicly 
reiliiMlfd nsBortion that they mnintuiiied precisely tlic same 
doclrims which they had always held and tn light, and the 
d4*iii.)l the PruHsimiCovemmcntof the legal validity of t.he\ atican 

=. The Supreme Coin*t of Appeal has reversed this sentence 
ns “ net proceeding on judicial ]>nnciples, but on gri'iinds of ecclesi- 
a.dicjil partisanship, one-sided, niul capricious,” and then pronounces 
as fallows As to the foniiing of n new religions society in 
tile r‘rij.‘*e of the patent of March 30, 1847, Ikai cannot affect 
the UM Calholic^^, but n'ther the New Catholics, who an^, 
in r.u-t, wetling up u new doctrine, and, on 1 lie strength of their 
bc'ing in furtiuil posw.ssiou of the (^filholh*. churches and (.ffinrch 
pic)p( rty, demand to be Ip'oted ns the sole true members and re- 
prost ;!»:aives of the Roman (^itholic Church.” It would Ih^ impos- 
sible i/i lay down more distinctly the full and paramount right of 
the C)!tl Cut holies to ngavih'd as inio inemhers and ri'present-a- 

tives of the Catholic ('hureh in the uuly sense known to the law ; and, 
considering that they inaintiiiu iinelifingcd all the doctrines of the. 
Ohnudi with which the cnm|)!iclof 1847 wa.sniade, it is dilTlenlt to 
seeAvhat other deciNion C(tuld have been given. Jt folIow'S of course 
that the large and irieiivising l»ody who have joined J)r. Dbllingiir 
in rejeeling thenew d.ogmusof the Vatican art* <‘ntitled to all rights 
and i’l’ivilogea accruing to tliein a.s (Catholics, and Hint their cliu-gy 
ar(» tdigible to any Ixmetice-s or hi.-hoprics W'hicli the (lovenmieiit 
may ha\ e to liostow. It is difficult , we ro]ieai , to see how any other 
\erdiei could have lieou pronounced consistentlv with the admit led 
faeti of iho case und the attitudeairsiuiied all along by the Prussian 
(lo\»‘ri\ment towards the Council. Ihit tin* t^ltramuntaoe organs, 
keenly conscious of the prohiihle results of the decision, feel i>r 
alFect an astonishment which njipeavs nlmoft, to liovc (h‘prived 
then) of the power of articulate* uUc'Vunco. ^ The (tctiwwia stvles 
tho judgment ** insolent, mouHtrou", imd simply ridiculou.s,” pro- 
fesses to doubt its gi*iininene.ss, and weu^-.s .1 • reportor.s of insult- 
ing Die Supremo Tribunal. The TaOUt et.uicisely dt^pcrihes 
Dm judgment oa “ fudge*,” and with that el(*ganl and racy JV**(‘»li»ni 
of diction in which Ultraniontano coritrover.Hialists are iinriviilh-d, 
rails the Old Catholics **J)ollingerists, Schullisls, l*rofo?sorialists, 
Oonimbialists,” &c. Rut hard names break no hones and alter no 
fado. Motinwhile, in acconlauco witli Dm invitation issued by Dr. 
Schiillo, as I*n>sident of the Old CaDiolic (Jongross, a largo assem- 
blage of clergy and laity met on Monday la.slin tlio fiaurcus Church 
at DevimbT, to witness the consecration of J)i. Reiiikon.s, as mis- 
sionary Bl.shop for Djo Old Catholics of Oermnny, by JM'gr. 
Jlevkamp, Rishop of Ifiiurleiu. "J’ho now Rii'hop of llaarlem was 
roiiscemUHl nt the same time. The ceremony, a.s vve learn from the 
ri:port t>f a coiTeapondeiit who wua present, w^ns in stnet iiccurd- 
anee with the Uoman ritual, except that tlie cu.stomarv Bulls and 
oaths of allegiance to the Poim were of course omitted, 'fhe church 
was crowded^ and after the function Mgi-. Ilevkamp dolivorod a 
long addresb lu Dutch to tlio newly conseerated pie-lutes and the 
clergy iiiul people, which is said to have produe«*<l a profound 
iln\^ve^i•ion. lie dwell on the gruvo signiticance of Die t!eveiiiony 
just nmcliuled and the irnporti nt diilirs which Bishop Reinkens 
would Uu\o to discharge, and jjoinU-d to the fact that the Old 
(Jrtlholie Cliureh of Holland, wlii«*h was sometimes saidtii lx; dying 
out, wa« now being rtsinl'iu'ced by tho thousands and tens of 
thuiwanda i)f their brethren in the tlitli who weixi ffocking to join 
Iho 01 «l Ualholics of (teniumy, Rishop Rciukens has issued a 
piielorul, which, however, is invt yet Ixd'oixi us, and it ia midorstood 
that ho will tix his re.-idence at lk>iin. 

In Swilzerluiul a meeting of the dr-legatos of the vaiioua Old 
Otttholio congregations already established in tho couutiy jb 
U iDounced to bo held at Ollen on the 31^1 of Augmst, with special 
refcre.nce to theapproachinj'Conirrfsa atdonatance onScnteiuber 12, 
which the Swi».s dejmlies liave been most cordially niui pressinjjly 
invited to attend. Tho quest ioti of the future ndationa of tlioywiss 
to the Oornian movement, which has hitherto been one of inoriU 
eyniputhy and eunport merely, thuo beciimes n matter of prmitical 
ui^ency. And tnis, as the progrumme of the ineeliiig at Oltcn 
points out, involves the further question of the internal organiza- 
tlon of the Old Oatholica in Switzerland, and tho means to bo 
adopted for eiFocting tho necessary I'oforma in worship and dis- 
cipline. It behoves thoiu to consider whether tho tiiuo is not miw 
nnivod for establisbinff an Old Catholic bishopric for Switzerland 
aloo. At a inoetin^ of liberal Catholics fixiin eleven Cantons held 
at Bern last week, it was resolved that this matter should bo at 
onco taken into considoration, and iho hu-go congregation of Old 
Catholics nt Genera wore urijeut for a speedy settlement. It is 
accordingly ynth a riow to discussing these points, in preparation 
for tho 'rhifd Old Catholic Congress Biimmoned for September 12 
at Constance, that tho Swiss deputies aro to moot at Oltcn on tho 
last ilay of Augnst ^ . 

If from Euix^pe we turn our eyes to South Aroenco, there too 
the Valicon OouimSI is seen to be producing Ms natural fniilH. The 
qniuTol between the Roman See and tho Govornment of Brazil has 
been brought to a head by the public exeomnmmcaliuu of some 
V Fteenuuions by the ^hops, acting under onlors from Rome, with- 
ent obtaining tho cM sanction requii^ed by law, and followed by 


the refusal to marry or bury thorn, and to baptize or confizti their 
ohildron. This baa led to popular tumults at Pomambuco, which 
could not be put down without the iutervTntion of the military ; 
and, on a formal complaint being made to the Council of State, the 
Rishop w-aa censured for illegal conduct, and recpiired to withdraw 
hifl oxcommuTiications. Uo refused, and is being prosecuted by , 
the Oovommeiit. So far the story reads very liko a pa^ out of 
the lalest ecclcsiftstival records of Prussia. But there is, in fact, a 
deeper and more long-standing ground of discontent in* Brazil, 
which is probably indicated in the rumour that the Government 
coiiteinphites i*etali.*iting on the bishops by the establishment of 
obligatory civil murringe. This does not at ffrat sight appear 
to have any very clu.so connexion with the cxcommuuicatiou of 
FreciiiasoT]=i, and looks liko rather an extreme measure for a 
(lovcriimcot wliich has gcnorally kIiouti itself so ready to play into 
the hands of Ultramontnniam. Rut the cause ia not nmUy foi* to 
seek. For many y(*ara jiaat tho Rrtizilinri bishops, in defiance of 
the profcsjHid ioncliing of their Church— wliich regards the sacm- 
luonL of man-inge as dependent on l-he consent of the parties Ihcm- 
s(‘lves, nnd not on the ministry of tho priest — have mainlainod tho 
nb'^nliilo invalidit}'' of Protestant niarrifigcs, and consequently 
have Irciilcrl niaiTicd Protestants as living in concubiunge. AVliat 
souiuls still more incredible, but is nevertheless true, is that 
some tlfteeji years ago th(»y induced tho Stato so lar 
to saiicliim this ^ D’onstrous elniiii ns to iupcrt a chiuso 
in u geneml Marriiige Act providing that a Prote.Mtimt hus- 
band or wife on joining Dm Clmrch of R-omo should bo 
freed fnmi tho previous oliligjitiori of inarrirtge, whieJi the 
law iiiidor certain conditions admits between Pixjtestimts for 
pmposi»s of ptdicc. Tlmrc area great numbcjr of Protestant licttldra 
in Ib'azil, both ti(irman and JMi'^li.«h, and it of courao followed that 
any of Du*m who was tired of hisAvife, and cairyirig on an iiitriguo 
wiDi u nativn woman, had only to proclaim liimsolf aCatlinlic, 
when Jio could at unco repiuUalc his wife and marry his 
miblre-s. In sliovt, the.ro xvas Iho convoniouce of a uiiivtTBftl 
divoretj court for all Proteslanls without any of tho trouhlo 
or evpeuH*. Rut Dio seandol beeniiic so intolorablo that 
tho tiovenimcnt has now reced<‘d from this iriiquiiuus 
position, and reiiwes any longer to endorse Dm clerical 
c'liiim to htivo Prule.-tiint marriages treated a.s invalid. Tho 
bishops, however, who, if eomniuii report speaks Irue^ might iirid 
abmuhmt evuinples of cuneuhinage iieanT home, stick to Dn‘ii* 
point, and it is probably with a view to .amplify matters tliat a 
genewil enforcement of civil marriiige. is proposal. Ro tliat a.s it 
may, tho novel prtdensions of tho Komaii hiemrehy, acting under 
V'aDean guid«iu*o, eleiirly promiso to bo as 4*xtravftgnnl, and as 
|)ro\uculi\c of coulliot nud confusion, ia tlio Now World us in tho 
OJtb 


JDUTISII KMTGUANTS IN RliAZIL. 

rpiIE Foreign Office has taken its time in publi.sliing tho Reports 
- 1 . from Dm RriDsh offiidnls at Rio do Jiiueiro on tho troat- 
meiit and condition of tho Jiritish oiiiigraiils lately carried off* by 
Rra/ilinu tloveninieut agents for Rmzilian Oovernmenl colonie.'^. 

“ I’luDeod” is tho word used by Mr. l^hlpps, Second *Secrotary of tho 
Britisli Is?gatiou in Ria/.il, whoso Ueporhi on tliis unpleasant 
subject show gi'cat indiLstr}^ and courage of hingnnjjo. *'ureedily 
seduced ” is Dm pliiiiso t'lnployod by a former Brazilian Minister of 
Agriculture, whose wisdom and frankness appear to have been 
promptly rewarded by ttismiH.*uil, and whoso warnings have been 
entirely hi-st (Ui Rra/.iliau udiuini&tralion. The latest despatch from 
Bin dtrjniieiro puhli.'^lied in this corroenondenco is (hitcd March 1 1 . 

This would ha>c been received by the Foreign Office before tho end 
of Anvil; nearly threi* months intervene before publication. It 
ifl imiec d strange that Die Blue Book contains not one despatch 
from Karl Granville written diu'ing tlieso three months, or 
earlier, giving inslniciions to our Minister in Brazil, or ex- 
pressing an opinion on tho facts submitted to him, Tho 
Jlrn/.ilian (lovernment is clearly responsible through its agents 
for proceedings wliieh have involved hundreds of humble 
British familiirs in ruin, and destroyed raimy British lives. When 
Jxird Camuwoii brought this mutter foiword in the House 
of Lords on February I7» Lord Granville pleaded for time; 
owr Minister in Brazil had, ho said, been instructed to make 
iiKpiirics, and communicalo with tho Brazilian Govemment, and 
ho could <lo nothing till his Itoports were received. Lord Cor- 
luirvon had moved for a copy of a letter addressed by u Wnrwick- 
shii-e clergjnmiu to tho Foreign Olfice, representing the destitution 
and ilisti-css of a number of Warwickshiro cmigroiitB to tho 
Brazilian colony cif Cananea. I.ord Granville did not doubt that, 
if tho British Ministor found tho statemonts of the Warwickahiro 
clei*gyman correct, the Brazilian Government would be dad to 
remedy such n stato of things. Till he received tho IMtisk 
Minister's Report, he could not produce the Warwickshire oleigyB 
man's letter, which contained attacks on individiialii, or give oujr 
opinion on its statements. The British Minister’s Reports ore now 
hero ; the first, a very conclusive on^ has boon here five months, 

^md the last, which is black as piton, especially ao to Oanauea, 

%s JSMOJ as three months. Even ndw the Warwickshire cleigy- 
man'e letter Is not printed. Its statements could not have been 
worse than Mr. Phipps's psinfiil details as to Oana&eiL Tho * 
Jtoztlian Government has not ifiiown any of the virtue which 
JMA Granvdlle confidently expected. What is Lot^ GtatnriUe 
now going to doP l/i’hy so mudi delay? Expjdpt to the details 
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Xi>r tan t oonflkU*r that ihvy are justly hahla to the acctwation bwu<?ht 
•urainht fh^^rn by Excellent^' of “ want of jMirwjvcmiieu to overwome cer- 
tain whioh naturally occur during the first moment of nettling in 

the Col'itiuil rmilraV* , , , . . 

In thh* wmJ caau the plain troth appears to be, tlml the mmiigrants urero 
Htiractfd by false, or vciy c-xatigeratid, sUtoincnb of advnntagi:, — diflicnlt, 
if not hii|.(wJble to milizo ; that they were nuist improperly hCnt out at a 
aenbon whiih Is always tiying to European coiwiitulionB, iml which this year 
(as iinfortunatfly <K-cask>nalJy occurs) ha<« l)ceTi marked by a Kwions opidcniie, 
^and that neither at Hio <le Janeiro nor in any of tUo Colonics had any sort 
or kind of Lm'ufiratIi)D t>oan made to receivo them. 

lint, M. f« Ministre, thcro is another ]>oiiit whirh cannot 1)0 iiassisl over. 
TJiC honour und Uia of linail demand that the {iiihlic in KnglamI, 

AS in Lliis EmiMfc, idioubL know that Ihn ^a'r.son «jr persons by whose incapa- 
city, ilbivill, or negligence this discr» dilable occiirrcnco has t^ikeu place, have 
not <'.M*apo(l reprelicii»iun. 

It is i-vidviit from th»* puldic acknowledgiiicnt of despatches m'oived, that 
the Miin>'«try of Agricmllure lind full und ample notice of the arrival of e.tidi 
hutch of einigrjintw, and his Exccileney tlie Minister will best know if J am 
mistaken in tim b^dief, ihal tlui Ihrectors of one, if not of more, of the 
t^kilonlcs had Uktinotly hiibrnied the Minister that llii;y had rm faeilitics at 
the time for the reception of further inimi ^ranK and if the ^linlstry waa 
not urgently waiiicd from (»th*‘r ijuarteiji of the neces.sity of making suitable 
iurrangeijn nks for the miinber expected. 


Lord Orimvillci’a kind tiud nmialilo diapogition will Imnlly eDoldo 1 
him to roiaiii a Ixdicf that lJj»' Ilrji/tlisin Govomnient will bo glad 
to do wlifti it can in tlio way of r«:(li'chs j for it ia now rt'dress, rather 
than roiuody, tlml urgent. Tin? fload raiinot ho roctillnd to life, 
nojp cun uhatloivd hcmlth 1)© r(M*slnhli.dn?d; much that is past ia 
irrctuodlablo. It hohovea the llraifilian (Jovoruiuout to lose no 
timo and spam no c.vncnso in rtistoring to thoir homes these 
poor fiiiuilies whom they liaM? inniorted, with liUTal roiiipon- 
satioii for thoir injuries und losses, Jf the ageula of the Bra/iliuu 
(h)vernmont havt* Ininsgresseil iustTii<?tloii8, they ahouM bo 
punished. Ikies the Jlrrtziliuii (dt»vernment tnko on itself tho re- 
»p(amibility of the proceedings of tho (lousuMJenenil at Tavorpool ? 
It occurs to US that further lleporla from tho lUitinh j4<»gation 
iiitist have alrmdy reached thti iMUfjigu tMl'ico since tho dalo t»f 
KLirch 1 r. Loixt Grauvilltt’s own coiTospoudenro on tlu' conduct of 
tho Brazilian (lovomiiiont againat Britisii ruhjecls will be looked 
for with anxiety, luul wnth tho hope, until the (•ontvory is provcal, 
ill At he has fully esiiiuftted tho coiuparst ho values of British lifo 
anil duty to liritish subjoirts, and of tho sonsdulities of a foreign 
nation (uireloss of interuational coinity aud duly, t l:io tiling slnailtl 
.be done without delay. A w’arning uianih d o m this Tlnizilian 
BCJindrtl of omignition should appear forthsvitli every po.«t-o dice 

of tho kingdom ; for it >voiild bo a gi*oat lui oake to rep /So too 
much conddcuco in Brazilian promises of cej.i.?.diou. 


THE SCAKCITY OF ItOKSES. 


M L'CII u.'H'ful Inforiualioa was coUocted by the Lords' Com- 
mittee upon liorfaes. As rogartls e.'irt-liuryes tho jirice Ims 
risen to a point wdiich must sHuiukito bro< < ting, and it i.s agreed 
that tho stock for hiveding exists, A?i regards horsi-s for riding 
and driving, tlie price has also risen voiy considorahl)' ; but it is 
Part'd that soaio yojvrs must chipso Ixdore the oxiating deuiaud ('an bo 
satistacturily siippUod. Wiinosaes from vm-ious piir( s of the country 
t^jstify with atruiing mumimity to thcpoi '^ovi ranco of foreign denlcns 
in searching ov\t and cairying away likely mares. Circumstances, 
it was said, disiiudiiied tho fm-mcr from breeding, jind a good 

S icc tempted him to pari with tho iiienns of taking to it iiguin. 

ors«(S for ca\*alry and artillery can only bo had, like liorses for 
other pmposea, by paving for tliem •, niid the best xvay of stimu- 
lating production woutd Is' to otVor a oortaiiily ri'iimner.itivo market 
to tho Wodcr. Cthnr palliatives may proposed for the o.vi.'^liiig 
evil of shivrt supply *, but this is tJe? only siiuplo nmt sure remedy. 
The most m*ent iuformatioii ou tliis subject is the best, and 
tkeix^fore wo will tiini to tlio iM?ruunt given by iSir Heury fcjlorka 
to the Ooninulto© on tho l6th of Juim of his purchiiees or )iots(*.s 
for tho autumn innuccuvreB now being held, lie had bought at 
that day 560 lioraeft. and Iio iuteiuled to buy in all boo. Cf thi.s 
nuiuW, lOO for riding had been bought in Kugland, and 700 for 
draught had been or w'ould be bought abroad. Mr. Ilasl, a deale.r 
empUiyed by the (luvominent, Luid been to all tho tiurs, amt ho 
bod been able to pick up very few English horses, uud tliose 
of a bad <hiaenpti(iii, Tluui foreign hursf?s wtue Iwoght from 
absolute necessity. Tho price per horse has been 47/., hoiug 
mi advance ol ji. upon lost year. ICnglisli horses could only 
havebeou obtained at a much higiicr figure. The animals pur- 
clMtsed ore almost all mores, uud some of them will be very good 
Ua breeding. They are Normandy horaes, heavy but active, such 
as we used to see formerly in the diligences. The witness thinks 
that they will do alow work ({uile as well as English horses. The 
loss upon each horao when they shall be sold after the manocuvT*}S 
may be taksa on last yoiur’s experience at 20/. The same class of 
Pieueh horaes has been largely purehusod by the London Onmibus 
Company. The Secretary of that Company considert that the cause 
of the scarcity which has been lately frit is tho enonnous expoit 
that took placo in consequenoe of the war. Up to the time of the 
war broakmg out there was an over-abundsmeo of horses in England, 
and no difficulty in geitiog whatever the Company reqnucd, but 
at that time tibs FMak dmera came over and bought up ev^- 
thing ^ey ooukl hold ofi The Company was driren to buyiim 
liweign horses, ^^smi|dy because ,they could not get English.**^ It 
is not, says the SecratarTi an affair ot price so much as an affiiir of 
absolute scaieity • X not think that you can get them at all in 

Inland in any quonti^. Certainly we could not affoid to buy 


them.’’ This ts a gloomy pictnro of tfan .present oandHion 
of things, which has b(u»n produced llrat by discouragement 
to breeding, and then by extraordmary demand. Borne breeds 
of horses havo become iinfoshianable and then almost mctinct. 
This happened to the big bay coach-horsos called Clevehmds. Al^ut 
1841 a new ftU!(hion in horses came up. A horse of blood was 
wanted with a fine high-stcm>ing action. The price of Clevelands 
fell* from 1 20/. to 50/. “ Thut,^’ saj s a witness, ** knocked on the head 
all that clobs of horsos, atid wo lost the breed of them, the foreigners 
got all the good martJH.” This evidence is given by a man who has led 
a stallion for thirty-six years ia Yorkshire, llie next discourage- 
ment was the railways. Tho farnu?rs told the witness Wo Imve 
nothing at all for you this time, tho railways will stop all tho 
trmio.’’ It is quite credible that farmers may have thought that 
railways would supersede horses, although they have in tho result 
largely increased tho domaud for them. If tho fiirmers were 
deierved from breeding, tho foreigner was ready at any niumeirt to 
buy their nmves. For tho last thirty years f’rcmdi and GeriUAn 
deali'i’s have watehod evcjry opportunity of ndrantagoouH purchase. 
Tin*. (.'rinii‘{in war helped the farmers a little, but afterwards they 
lost the trade agajn and the prices went down. After that alincjst 
all farjnt'ra Ixgmi to give up breeding, and so tilings wont on 
until tJu* lust eight years, wnon they began to improve a littk*, 
and they are improving still. ^*The liorses would ned havo 
bi*.en so very scarce at this day if the French war liad not 
come up, and now tho (roveniment havo swept tho cuimtry, and 
there are no horsos to Ixv Imd at all,” 

This picture of tho ilucluations of liorse-hrooding in Yorkshire 
suggests ili.'it some clement of stability is jnucb nooried in it. C>ur 
luilitury poliiiy has always treated both moo and horses in the same 
way. Extra v»iganr;e has allenuitt?d with parsiiuony. In order to re- 
duce PHtimatea we suspend purcJiases ot horses j this diwtourages 
brced'mg, and when need arises it can only ho supjjlied «t heavy 
cost. Of all mctliods of encouiaging breeders, that ot bu\ing tluur 
produce regularly is tho most certaiu, and perliaps in the long rim 
the cheapest. AV(i greatly doubt whether any other method is open 
to Iho G(>vin*nnient ; hut the perusal of this Ilepori continns tho 
opinion we liiiv(t befoi*e expressed, that a gicat public service may be 
render'd by any nobleman or gontlonuin 'wno will place a S' mud 
and useful stallion at llm di8p»»sal of his t«;narils and nt igliboiins. 
A small part of the iuum\y spent in hor^e-raring w»nild Millice to 
encourage tho brood of thotm ckisKcs of luirses in wiiich at pr«'i«ent 
tlio couutiy is seriously deheient. Much lius already been donii in 
this direction, and the examples of Jjord (Jliarlomout in Ireland 
tuid of Lords Oomberniore and I’almoulh in England cannot be too 
widely iuiitiiLed by the aristoi'viicy either of birth or vvealtii. 
NVliatovcr unpopularity may bo uicun-ed by presesrving gum«, 
a landowner may luoro than counter) lalimce it by pro- 
Jiioting the brer‘dijig of useful liorscs. A man of vvoallli 
is independent of those lluctiuitions of the maikot which deter tin* 
tenant-farmer from breeding hor-(iS, On a scTic.'S of year^ ho 
probibly would not lose, and ho might be siu'c at any rate that 
the country would gain. It used to be said that one of the chicif 
duties of a landowner whs to plant acorns, ond tho same may in>w 
W wild of getting likely niaivs in foal. Lord Charlemont sav.^c — 
“ It is only since I Kfpt stallioiis myself that the fanners in tlie 
neigbbourhiiod iwe bri?eding, aiul now they are breeding r.tiher 
largely.” III? says of a ciM'tain district iu Ireland, It was a very 
largo ’district for army purchase, hut tlm prico does not tonml llu^. 
fiiriuers now.” There Jius been such an enormous DiiniwT ot 
hoives talicu out of the country for the last three years that the 
farmers cannot alVord to tell at the aniiy price. The Belgiau nnuy 
has >H*en hoiv^ed for yeai-s from Inland. *• j^very thing Ims allectod 
tho horse market ; the rise in prices in everything, and the demand 
beyontl supply.” There, bus been a dccrwise, but now breeding is 
gelling iij) again eonside-mbly. Lord Charlemont docs not tliink 
that luu'tes in Inkind have deteriorated, but ** our good horses 
lire lakemiway before they havo grown into their proper funii.” 
Lord CombcTiiiero thinks that if Government would ao one thing, 
it would encourage breeding more than anything else; and 
that would bo to incivaso tho prico of troop horses, say, 
to 5o(. or ttol, Tliat would induce a great many peopW 
to breed who do not now breed. ** If Govenunont gavo^ 
a fair price, it would stop a great many horses going out <rf 
the coiuitry, and in tho long run be a savii^ to the country.” 
We uro inclined to agree witb this opinion of Lord Combermere, 
but of course tho ocoiiomists would not listen to him for a luonmut. 
It was, we suppose, consistent with (economy that the homes 
employed for the autumn monamvres of last year were sold at an 
average loss of 16/., and that horses havo been bought for this vearV 
manomvree at an advance of 5/. A London jobiniistei* dxmat 
ventim5 to run any risk of being unprovided when the reason 
begins, and Mr. East told th«' Committee that on the loth of March 
he luul throe hundred horses lying by and not earning a shiUhig, 
'^in order that we may have them by us when we want Uiamm 
May and Jane.** He says that people in London would like, to 
have their own horsm il they could, ** bat we genenlly^iind tinrt 
tliey break down in it as a rule.” Many readers wHl sed^^ own the 
truth of Mr. liZast's statement Ho o^ects strongly to fomign 
horses for TiOndon work, and thinks tho MeK;ldenhurgers worst of 
all. Mr. Phillips told the Gommittee the Yomfaire ikaatim 
have sold off their mares; "there exe liters^ none hdt.” As 
regards moves, the English buyer is beaten in the open mnrM 
by the foro^ buyer. "The forngnun oonndered our bml 
the best in the world, and they emna hem £» Aenk” 
These witnesses accurately state the result of th^ own experience 
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and obfcorvailoD, but it is of courso possiblo that they may 
la^enerallzo too hastily. We can hiLrdly; however, attach too much 
weight to aooli a remark as this of Mr, Phillips aa to gettinf^ 
totfclher two or llireo thousand artHleiy horses witliiu three mouths. 

It ia not a questiou of ttieocy *, it is a quostion of not havio}; the 
aoimuls.” lie holiovea that every lariner who fhirms over two 
hundred acres of land is abort of horses. If we 1)ecaiuc involved in a 
war wliicli closed ('onlLuental soutccb of supply, and if ot the same 
time we had to send lui army, say, to Helium,* wu could not, under 
im*sent circuniatanco.'t, find tio necoasaiy horses. 

If this is a conect atalemoiit of oiu: ^sition, a remedy must Ih) 
applied to it, and any effectual remedy must cost money. Talk 
alKmt the law of w'fararity and the horse-dealer’s tav, and prizes foi 
slallions at ajrrifgaltuial bdows, is all very well as far as it g(»eH, but it 
does not go far enough. The argumcTita which induce us to build 
riiipa of WOT are equally cogent for buying or bi’eeding Loiskjh. 
r^'t money bo spent in the bent way, but spend it. TJie Fr«‘ach 
Government haa lately recivguized the truth that suitable horses 
for military purpoKos caji «»nly Ikj had by paying for tlieui. The 
Proiicli farmers, like the I'jigliflh fanners, find it more to their ad- 
van tagt) to breed crttlle than to breed heu’ses. I’iie iMeUidi Govorn- 
TOont have couio to the coiiclusinn that it ia lUoir duty to induce 
the fiirmors to bivcd horsos tis well ns callle, nnd thoy have ! 
ftiiguie.ntcd the pric<> wliich they oiler by omi-tbird. Our Govern- j 
ment will bo forced, however rolnctantly, to do tho same. ISIr. | 
l*hillips urges the iniporUinco of choosing our stallions weU, be- , 
cause wo hiive. only tlujao mares left which tho foreigre-s did not ! 
think good enough to take away. The idea of prohibiting the further j 
«»\'porLfition of mares could not Iw seriously onlertainod. Mr. 
Phillips said that if wo stopped our mares, Trance would stop her j 
horses, nnd thou ‘'you may shut up your autmnn mananivrcs.” 
]^lr, Phillips rt'comiijcnds that the cavalry mid artillery should buy j 
tliiiir liorsLM iil three years old, and keep thorn for a year or more | 
liofuro putting thorn into ivgiilar worli ; and bo thinks that the 
artilloty, having by this plan supornumerary horses, might supply 
two thousaiul of tlitdr least efficient horses for the transport of the 
autumn maiitv.nvres. This, ho thinks, would l)i> better thon coming 
to biui nnd saying, “Now wo want two thousand homes id two 
months, and you must slmin every nerve to get them.” As 
rgards the co^t of this plan, it must be romomberod that one 
thou.sflnd nine, hundred liors<‘a wore sold after last years inanumvreb 
at a loss of ifi/. a pioct', * which ropreseuls upwards of 30,oc3o/. 
In one n*.sp<'ct tlio Goveimueut uro gainers, for their ciiat- 
horses, aa well aa thoao of the llailwuy Companies, fetch 
higher pricoft ilian they used to do. Even tho Juiackers pay 
lOif. more per carcass than formerly, A witness puts it that 
live men want to buy six horses, uu(f there are only tour for thoiii 
In the market, lie finds that in his business of brewer ho has to pity 
20/. more for horses than ho paid twelve months ago, Cle.ar!y the 
Government must submit to a similar advance. It ia strange, but 
triio, thatljorses are so dear because tliey liavo betm so cheap. This 
country, after supplying all the Ooutinent with horses, now finds 
lii'i’self dostituti?. Jlut prudonco and patriotism may in a lew 
y<un's recover our position. Ouly wo must make up our minds to 
spend more money upon horses for our army. 


THE GAOL CAMERA. 


photographed at a cost of 3,oool, Tholocal-rating camel 
so oveiburdmied that the uni«.^t straw may bnMik ita back ; but ia 
this case there is at least roason to believe thatj if the TOXice 
iMiuscs are increased iu ono way, the ofibet will be to reauea theta 
Ml another. It ia of course too soon os yet to estimate tlio lull 
results of the that can only be done after it boa been for 

a longer period* in upeiuiion, 

Tho prison iiuthovitios rei>ort that, ns fiir aa they know, tlie pho- 


t»>grai)hs have lod to thi* dotoction of criminals m 156 cases, and 
iht' ^lelropditan IVUro give 373 cases of deUx^tion, which mrhapa 
include some of the former. This is, no doubt, a smml pro- 
portion of detections out of such a larg<j number of rriminals; 
but it dues ]uit follow that tho practice is useloss. It ia 
pu.‘^siblo that ono iva.s«>n why tliem nave not been more 
lions is simply h»causc criiuirnls, knowing tho cliances of being 
identified, are afraid to go back to their old habita. Moi'o- 
over, the value of this portrait gallery is not oxhaunled. It will 
coiilinue to sinvice.'ible for Iho idcutilicatiou of olleuders in 
future years. The number of eases of detection by this rnoims 
must ncpvSharily bo vi*ry much a matter of accident. Of 103 
county prisouor.-i at Ilcdlbrd, 20 ha\e been deU‘.cted; but only one 
at Uisuiiug out of 270 ])rittoiu rs, and none at Chester out of 266. 
At Dorchester there \vcve six cafies out of 178, but the Justices 
add that it is impo/i^ible to say in how many mere iiiattanccs the 
photographs may hate indircctfy had this efiect. Tim Holloway 
Gaol (lommitleo similarly remark that it is quite out of tlictf 
power to say in how many caws the pliotOLTaphs have lod to 
dct<'ction, but they mention that about thirty oHhe whole number 
of prisoners ha\o since come under their ol>»ervation and luivo been 
puhislicd for fresh ofiouees. ‘‘ Nut known ” is the answer given by 
a majority of prisons, and it may be assumed that when tho 
answer ifl“Nuuo.*'it meaus pretty much tho aaino thing, Tho 
truth is that it ia by no means easy to trace tho rtlbcta or such a 
system. It may bi> pri*.^uniod that the policu do notmigloctto 
study this intoroRting collociion of porLrojts, but tliey may not bo 
able in oaiih case Lo Hiiy how much they owe to tho photographs. 
From some of the pvi.'onR 1 ho reply is " No record kept” but, though 
iho rt*ci»rd can hardlv bo ntlnu'wi^o than imperfect, on attempt 
should nt loa.'it bf? inaSo to keep (me. Tluj cost of photographing 
prisvmcTs varies a jiood d^al. In some case.H we find that tho 
gov(*mor of tho gaol takes charge of tho camera as a laboiir of 
love. Liverpool has spent 95/. in fitting \ip a photographic studio,* 
and pays 60/. a year to a rcgul.ar artist to attend there j and studioa 
have also been provided in (jther gaols. 

It is to bo hopiKl tbit the practice of placing prismicra iindor the 
lens has not altogether siipcrhiuh'd the old raslinm of making ihani 
" sit for thoir portmit ’* uudt*r the eyes of wurdera and constaWes. 
so that tho latter may tiiko a mental impression of tho face niii 
tiguiv of each sitter, ileath'rs of JScfiwivk will recollect litow 
tho vencrablo hero of tho roninnco underwent thi.s ordeal on his iiK 
caraenition in tho Fleet, and found it rather trying to his pliiloso- 
pliic ctminopuro. It is ono thing to photograph a face, ami it is 
ujiotbiu* tiling to recognize a face from a photograph. The most 


•fpTTE presamtation of a portrait ia a familiar form of public j 
X gratitmle. Som(^tiinea the picture ia presented to tho person 
who is therein commemorated, and sometimes it is placed in a 
public repository for t)io delight and edifi(!0,tioii of posterity. The 
latter course is that wliich boa been adopted with a collurtion of 
portraits of celebrated chwncters which ia now being formed under 
tho auspices of the Home Hecjidaiy, It may be said that there 
Are two things wliich nowadays make their way everywhere — ^ort 
and local rating. It appears that art has becomo an important 
element in the |K>lico system of the countty, and, ns usual, tlie 
expense is thrown on the local rates. Under the Habitual 
Oruninalfi Act of 1870 directions wore given that a rogistor should 
be k^t ofall convicted prisoners, and that means should be provided 
for identifying tlieni'-in other words, that they should he 
photographed. The nliotographs wore to be deposited at Scotland 
Yard. A sort of 'WaUiaUa of criminal celebriUt^s bos thus been 
established; but it is not exactly known with what ibcllngs this 
distinction is regarded by the class upon whom it been cou- 
ierroA We have some zecolloctiou of reading tliat when the 
practice of photog^phing criminals first came into operation it was 
w some instances rather violently lefdstcd, but this may havo been 


Poraaixmtaty been issued, in whidi no mention is 

X 1 difficulties of this kind> and perhaps the shyness of 

^ OTWCome byAo reflectwQ tbst 

It would be a pity to be handed down to posterity as tigUw than 
they i® 4 lly ^ Agreat man once insist^ that his portrait must 
contain all ^0 waits ^ vnioldes on his lace; huigneatueae sad 

IbTit i* 

to ob^ ymtikm. 

happen to 1 m» 

return QuXimnxto tiw «BAaf l iM H3! tor;4ajft3» fepe«ihin»ttp(t 


i frequently mot with in tho family album. A cheerful undo U made 
to wear on aspect of gloomy ferocity, while tJm timid maiden aunt 
displays the w*azcn determination of a reckless Amazon. The 
hloitdn nngcl is traiiRfurmod into a dusky demon, and hair of 
Uio juosi blazing red is darkened into jet. Wo havo soon 
a little follow of five foot nothing come out in his carte a 
.stalwart giant of six foot two. As l\»r the relative size of head, 
bands, mul left, nothing enn be inora grotesque tluui tho tricl^ 
wiilcli arc sometimes played by the auncra in the hands of sn 
artist who has not mastered tlio mysteries of focus. It imy be 
assmnod that there is always a certain likeness in a photograph, 
bnt it is oficu a likeness of quite on uu^pecied kind. We diould 
say that the most common experience on seeing any one with 
who.Ho photograph you were previously farniJittr is a feeling of 
surprise that the original shoidd be so like the ph()tograpIi, and 
yet 60 difiercTit from what you imagined him to be. His likonoss 
i-eally was iu the nliotograph, only you were lod away on a 
scent by some ex^egunded feature or uunatural shadow, and formed 
a false impimsion of hb loults ond boariuj^. And of sll people tho 
criminal classes are tlie must difficult to puotogi'oph. The ordinary 
run of prisoners have a slrangu resemblance to each («ther. They 
seem to lia\e nearly all much tho some moan, common, doughy sort 
of fiice, 'wobJc and flabbj^ and tho same small, restless eyes, and air 
of vacant imbociUty. It is the rart'st thing in thu world to see a 
manly or intcUigeut face among them, or indeed a fiico with a 
strongly mtuked character of any kind They uro mostly soft, 
rilly people, marked by self-indiUgeuco and a sort of weak, iucou'^ 
sidorate impulsivemrss that leads th(;m, when they come across a 
thing they wont, to snatch at it. Thera is hardly any class wdio 
have, to all appearance, so little of their wits about tliem ^ and a 
cpBsldorablo proportion of the kibitual crimixuds luay^ahnost lie 
daseribod as seim-idiolic. Wo are by no means dusirons of found- 
ing upon this an}* plea for the exemption of this class from puuisl^ 
nmty- becattse, however feeble and imperfoet may be thiur intelli- 
fibey at least enough of it to know very well that h 
u not; pleasant to be pauiahod# and they ore so far under a oertam 
amckint of self-eontroi. Still w fret may be taken Ibr what it ia 


amckint of self-eontroi. Still w fret nuiy be taken Ibr what it is 
worth. . l^wil) .raadUf ^ iasagjbDed that people of this atamp do 
iiot .^polioisiiaoeoettshmis^ 

to Me a. oopha of the eama type of free is 4i0m 
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S uzzl<;(l to di-siiufiriiish ono Irom another, evwiwlion atandingf in the 
esh bt'fbre liitn, jmd he ia still more puzzled when lookin^j at their 
Wank, iifelesd portraits. Under Uieso circuiiiatmicca, the phot^ 
grtipln tlK'fn^^idvt'a may in some defrroe htdp to nccoimt mr the 
conipiirativelv amall nuuilxT of delections to which they have led. 
This is peculiarly a case in which what is wortli doin^^ is worth 
doin^^ well, and an improvement in the style of portiiiituro may bo 
expected to follow as a result of experience. 

. It would appear that at present this interesting colleftlion of 
portrait .■< it* used simply for ordinary police , purpjjses. Tho jM>liccj- 
nien and warders lordc over the juclures, and try to pick out tlwes 
which they wish to identify. Tho iioxt etep will perhaps bo to 
Hubji'Ct llio gallery to scientific tiiialyaia and classification. 
It liMft ladbre been obsmeil tlint murderers have a wonderful 
family nwiiihlance. The thick neck, heavy jaw, and low, 
xolreatiug fomhoad are significantly repented, tlurngli of course 
now and then a chiu‘;icter of an entirely diHereiit kind ap- 
pears ill this class. The common thief- i.s distinguibhed rather 
ny his weak chin and niuTow lorelu^ad than by any indica- 
tions of exceplioiinl brutality. Thieves may be «iivide<l roughly 
into four classes — the casual, tho habitual, the petty, and tho 
gnuid. Tho (Jiisiinl thief yields under tho pre.SHure t>f strong 
Icniptation or exceptional distress ; tlui habiUial one has had his 
natural propensities oonfinm‘d and intensificMl by tlio iullueiico of 
ciri;umsUiice,a, and it is as ditficnlt to remove him from tlio latter 
aa to change tlio former. 'riio petty iliief, exc4‘pt whtui id* 
tho casual kind, has usually a very unprepossessing look; but 
hero comes in tho distuictiou betw'oen the petty and tho great 
rogue, ft is not a natiiml progress of (fovelopmeiit friuu tho 
potty to the gi’cat. tlccfisioiially, no d«)ubt, tins jxdty •may rise 
into tho great, but as a nilo tho ^/ront luv a class “apart 
from and iinliko the common race of sooundrels. Tliis is a 
omt on which novelists arc strajigely apt to go wrong. Kwn 
)ickyns, who began life as a reporter at the Old Hiiilev, and Imd 
studied eriminals in all their phases more than mo-t meii, generally 
makes the mistake of giving his villains a vicious and repul- 
pi\o aspect. It does not mquirij eiihev much shrcwdiioss 
or observation to see Unit a marked and olivioiis villain, a villain 
with the placard of xillnny on liis brow, would, in the nature td* 
things, tind but iiulilfovent scope for the jarpetration of his 
TiUauios, for the simple reasoii that ho would Im* known for what 
ho was, and cveiyljody wo\ihl bo on thdi j. iurd against Inin. 
Indeed wo have sometimes been driven to think that a really hang- 
dog Ittotv may bo highly conducive to tho pnicticv of virtue; im 
alteruativo almost being ltd‘t. Jlut the pt'imlisivify of llm lug 
SM'iudlor, and it is a c}iavaete.ridtic which Indps to explain his 
cart'or, is his candid and ln'iievohnit ap]ierirance. This is the 
familiar Ij-po of nank thief and City bN\indlor, and Inuv, again, 
the reason la that it is his candour and benignity whie.li are, as it 
were, the jemmy and crowbar of Ins tmde. Ihit for iheso ho 
could not malm his way. They win him Iruht, and it is the 
trust reported in him whicdi jipens up hia opportunities of plunder. 
This is the weak point (d’ plj> .siogiiomy as an aid to the detection 
of crime. Kxcept in tho Kmm* grade of iMguory and hOMmdrtdism, 
the really ill-looking pooulo luivo not much ehaiice. When wo 
consider tho persoiuil loolta of a good many of tho niember.s who 
caiiio into lht» Ilonso of (iJoninions at the last geneviil election, 
it would obviously be dangerous to trust toe» much to appearances 
as a duo to criminal character. 


AllT AT TIIK VIKNNA EXUIIIITION. 

II. 

T here is a danger that Iho mismanagement w'hich has all 
along TOurkod tho administnilioii of iho Vienna Exhibition 
may jirt'vent tho fair appreciation of tho incontestable merits of 
the works displayed. It is moreover to bo feared that lew persons 
will have the courage or tho stnmgth so to compass tho vast 
collection as to carry away any clear idoa of Iho comparativo position 
held by each nation. In the department, howe\ er, < )f tlio Fine Arts, 
clearne?is Usisin 8(uiie giiod degree b<‘en socurod by tho appiMpriatiou 
of wipariito buildings to dilferent cimntries ; though oven here ono 
uatiou frequonlly invades tho territories of ueighbourin;r nations. 
Tho student is also met by tho serious dilliculty of muUitudinouB 
Catalogm's whi<di often iiupede rather than facilitato liis progress; 
our table alroiidy groans under lluswridit of about a dozen of these 
pondorous, prosaic, yet imiccuvalo productioiiB, and as mony more 
omist be added Ui malte the polViction conipkdo. Indood the 
AusstoHungs-Liloratur ’’ lias swollen into a goodly library, and 
tho topic,s diacuB.sod are so varied na to form a Cyclopedia of usoful 
and entertaining knowledge. The visitor has tho priviloge of 
purchaaiug at stalls conveniently pLiccd within the building 
41 volume on the culti\'atian of the vino, a treatise on the produc- 
ition of boor, ** an cssoy on Boa-Hiclinef s,” &c. And our complaint 
* is that, after all, wo cannot got within the epecAal division of tho 
Fine Arts what wo want ; we aro driven from Catalogiio to Cater 
loguo. and the discrepancies in numliexs, names, and desciipti^s 
have m the end to be sot right in manuscript. We aro hapj^te add 
that We have been repaid for our trouble, and we shall nowproceod 
to show wherein lie the surpassuig riches of these ample galleries, 
conidoie, and porticos. 

Oeimau Empire puts forth its collective force In an 
gate of 753 pictures which occupy four large galleries, and eight 
eoiiSBponaw snmU mde rooms-^space only equalM by the 

*4 ■ 


large area fillcMl by France. Indeed it is between Franco 
ana Northern Ocrnuiny that the competition for tho foremost 
rank lie.4 ; the two nations here measure their strength in the 
arte as they have recently done on tho battle field — ^with this 
difihrenco, however, as to the i8.sue of the confiict, that new 
Germany is dofoated. And yet wo have never seen, except 
perhaps in Mimlch four years ago, so strong on array of theOenuan 
forceps. Ihit though it may be for the glory of the Fatherland that 
artiste hitherto s^jattered among stjparate and minor States should 
now 1)0 concentrated nndtir one Empire, yet the instructive 
co?up>U‘isonB whiel) in iho former condition of things could ^ 
iii.stitutpd Wtweeu distinctive schools, such us those of Uiiswddorf 
and of Miunch, become now. Under a blended national uniiy, dilli- 
cull and nil but impossible. We may venture, lioweYor, ti) state 
that 11 h‘ hcveral Academic cent res long luiown in Exhibitions 
appear on tho ])re.st!iit oeciisioii in ri-l.ative importance in the follow- 
ing order. Ikdwoen Munich and JJiisacldorf there is a close run 
for Iho hiad ; .Munich has had in her llivour proximity of position, 
and ihe number, maguilude, and importance of her contributions 
are prop(,ni(>nately great, though in tue absence of Director Kaul- 
bach she sutlers u loss for which even tho presence of Pnj- 
fessor Piloly docs not quite compensate. Berlin follows next, 
proflucing as her credential a noble historic work by Professor 
JticlU-er, wJio now for the first time worthily lus-Horts ill an intcr- 
nati«)iuil contest the pofeition to which ho is known to be cnlitled. 
Among minor States, Weimar gives proof of tho posscasion of u 
vvell-appoiiiied AcadaniV; Garlsnilm and Slutlgard also produce 
works whicli iith'sL activity and talcut. Dresden is exception- 
ally barren; even Professor llubner does not d(‘ign to give 
any phnlgci of his histra-ic titleiil; but possibly his reputation 
vvtmld have gained lilt.lo by the ambitioiia composition which 
within reciMit ye.ars has obtaimid a place in tlio Gallery 
which boiisls of Iho masterpieces of Kaifaelle, liolteiin, and 
( 1 t»ri*eggio. Dn^sden is in deeadenco. After a careful survey of 
tJjc contents nf tiiese ruTinaii Gallories, wo again come to “tho 
c*>uelusion that there is a deep and unbroken slnitiini underlying 
Iho vvliolo German Enipin*. l'\ir the moment llierc appear on 
the surfae»i dithinmees in fomiatiou which may for a timo 
divide Munich from Diis-»elflnrf, (»r Berlin from \ionna ; but Midi 
distinctions ure usually found to he but Iho Occidents resulliiig 
from the resilience of some man of commaDding talent siicli 
os that of Bn ) lessor Piloty in Munich. German urt easenlially 
roinaius Gernnm for ever; it is serious, solemn, and studious 
even to a fault ; it hicks spontaneity. (Jornparc'd with llHliaii 
art -old us well na modern — it 15 licniod the sonso of beauty; 
indeed 'eo huve soniotiinea thought that tho truo \ocation of 
profcf^rtors in Gcrmiiiiy has been to loach and to illiistrato thn 
]|)hiloHO])hv of ugliness. In Vienna tho contrast between Gernuniy 
and J'Vimco is just a.s great ns miglit bo aulicipatod from lim 
dilloronci's of iintionol dniracler. In ii Gorman pioturo wo can 
ahvays pnioll tobacco and beer, without tho promise of champagne; 
nud yet wo are expoctcil to worship ns in tho priiscnco of tho gods, 
Tho ’French, on tho contrary, aro without a creed; they seldom 
presume to teach, and proluudity and philosophy they hold in 
ubliorroiicc. A Kvenoh artist is content to be artibtie ainl nothing 
move. Such aro tho (joudusions which unco again the Vienna 
Exliibition bones to confirm. 

The nobh'.st work in tho whole Exhibition is undoubtedly “Tlio 
Triumph of tjerumnicus,” a picture newly thirty feet long, llie 
ligures above lifit size, tlio stylo such as might be i*.\pecU*(l from 
its predecessor, Boon in Londfon in 1862 -Nero walking amid iho 
ruins of Romo. Professor Piloty has again ehoReii a grand 
subject, which ho treate grandly ; nothing is wanting that Academic 
drawing, balanced colour nnd composition, roncentrated light and 
shade, can give. ^ The aceno is loid in tho utroots of Imperiarilomt* ; 
on cither side riao inajostic palace.^ and in the midst comes in 
triumph Geniinnicus. grccti'd with loud acclaim. But it in noilher 
tho general nor tho Kiiiporor that attracts the universal gaze ; ihe 
Uerumnaiplive Thusnehia, of queenly dignity and boauty, leading 
by tho hand her little son, nnd follow'od by a company of maidens, 
stands as the heroine of tho story. Still noarer to Iho spectator 
is fHMm a wLitu-beanled hard goaded by jeering soldiery, and in the 
foreground an old harper hand-bound has sunk in w'carinoss. 
Thi.s elaborale composition, executed under comiiiis.siun from the 
luwTi of Munich, bus to our knowledge cost tho artist tlio 
labour of four years, and even now wo could desiro more 
work in some of the subordinate passages. Next in iiuport- 
anco ranks l^rofcssor Rich tor's fiorid, but well-studied, com- 
position, **Tlie Building of on Egyptian I’yrnmid.’' The 
moment chosen for tliis woll-lcnown picture is when tho Kiny and 
the Queen liave come to boo the progress of the works ; in the 
foreground swarthy Nubiiuis drag along a massive block of stone, 
and the Pyramid, which iiheady rises high into the sky, is crowded 
with busy labourers. The picture, whicj.i barely escapes extrava- 
gajice, not only in colour, but even in tho foms and m the linos, 
may be taken as a sign of the times. « The Departure of the Jews 
from their Captivity in Ihibylon,” tho largest easel work wo liovo 
yet seen by tho fresco -painter, Profossor lisndemaun, tho Diroctox 
of the Dusscldorf Academy, already belongs to the past. The 
colour could hardly he worse, the forma are bard, tbo composi- 
tion is confuflod^^ action, especially ii^e fommund, whore tho 
fibres tear palinon to tatters, is spasmodic. This loarned art 
daims aa its merit the charm 01 being disagreoaUe ; it has ha ft its 
day, and niay now claim respectable burial. In its plMi at 
present, reigns the school wherein Piloty and BiGhter m». toaoBiSi 
a school that believes painting to be not a dry didaciio» bat a 
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pleasuro-giYiiig art. This new phase, unlihe ita obsolete pre- 
decessor, is triumphant in coloiur, bold in surface texture, 
araailaui in dramatic action, scenic in contrast of light and shade. 
The new school and the old s^ool, ns seen iu the'Exhibition and else- 
where, possess only one point in common ; bolJi nloce equal faith in 
a noble type of humanity, in both alike resides tne love of beauty. 
In fienunny even gmre painting tends to the generic, and 
4 iat lira! ism represents not only tile individual hut the species. 

The painters of penre are a legion ; even history is treated as an 
epistyle in domestic life. Wo have marked no less than forty artists 
who give themsolvea habitually to small incidents within the 
family oirclo. The chief among them have been loug familial* in 
I'lxiiibitions. Professor Knaus, l*roles?‘or Jordan, Professor 
Vautior, rieiT Salentin, all of DiisseMorf, Pmfessor Ibiroberg, and 
ITerr Schmidt, both iu Munich, with a host besides distributed 
over fill the chief iirt centres, produce works of as high nn order os 
is permitted to this comparatively low spluu’o. Professor lOmus — 
strange to say, all but unlaiown to* the oimiiscience of England — is 
a phenomenon and a gf^iius no less remarkablo in his own peculiar 
way than M. Meissomiier and . Oabanel in I *aris. Wo liave watched 
the career of this artist over a space of twoniy years, and wo yet 
marvel at his iulinite viirioly. In Vienna he is scarcely at his best *, 
still unapproachably clever in character is 'fho EuneraL” 
I)(A\ni tho stoop stairs of a hum bio dwelling is borne the 
cotlin of a yomig girl; tho father is so stricken with sorrow 
that he totters in his steps, and is ready to hill; in the 
courtyard Ixdow, white willi snow, are aHSenibled the chihlrtm 
of a village sehool, who sing a liynm i‘re their playmate is 
carried from their sight. I'rofesstu' Knaus is best known for 
broad iimuour; ho is one of the very few (lenuaii artists who ven- 
ture to hnigh upon canvas; yet no man can bo more pathetic; so 
true it is thatjb^ tho versatility of genius, tears ore aldu to laughter, 
find comedy is but the byplay to" iragt'dy. Germau artists here 
agfiin show tbouiselves solemn to a fault; the most trivial in- 
cident is dealt with as a problem in the profoimdest pliilostiphy. 
Tlit‘s>» painters dread daylight as a certain pei'sonngo is said to fear 
holy woter; they seldom study in the sun ; in fact, they are most 
at homo in a dark interior, and, iu default of a better expedient, 
they will force up a figure by a bhick chmd expressly himg in the 
sky for tho purp«>se; their colour is habitually muddy and of the 
earth earthy. Thus these (bumiui gnirc painters would appear to 
be fir^t cousins of certain artists in the Scotch school. \Vo must 
not forget to mention llevr ^lA.x as one of the most singular of the 
phenoiiuma now presi*nte.d by Europmii art. llis pictures ore as 
tho imagination of a mind wliich droaina and sle.epa ami then 
awakes to madness. A moonlight pallor is tJio complexion of 
bis ereations ; the spell of reverie luid of eucliantnient possesses his 
figures ; his “ Wiilpurgianachl ” is noai* to the world of spirits and 
of .‘shadows, 

'riu^ Gerimins are already hard at work on tlio recent war, but 
their paint ors are not worthy of their soldiers ; a Fnnich artist 
would know how to glorifi' a defeat, while a Germau painter is 
sure to mar a victory. In like manner German portmit painters aro 
moro happy iu their subjects tannin their modes of treatment; 
they out out a head k'oeiily as a nin.son w^ould carve an effigy in n'tl 
sandstone, and the crude colour of the flesh Ls usually set off by 
sonx^ assailant comphnnentary tone in the background. And yet 
the great num of the nation, such as Bismarck, Moltke, and Hum- 
boldt, cannot complain of ill treatment. Never have wo seen a 
bettc'r studied portrait than iliAt by Trofessor Ueydon, in Berlin, 
of General von Moltko in his “Arbeilszinnner'^^t ycrsaillos. 

LiiiKbscape painting is now the rage in Genn| 9 ^ not even genre 
luic so many followers; wo have mode notiBFn no less tlian 
sixty artists who are industriously devotin,w -Uolr lives to tho 
study of nature, rrofessors Acheiibnch and Leu in Dusseldorf, 
Director I^cssing of Carlsruho, better known iu figure painting as 
the champion uf Protestantism, Herr Lier in Munich, mve been, 
unci still are, the loaiiers. A change is coming over the com- 
plexion of German landscape art, analogous to the transition in 
figure painting from the stilted historic to tho simple domestic. 
Ijie time has been when a German painter would think himself 
nowhere if ho did not invade nine-tenths of his sky with snow 
mountains, the remaining onc-tenth being reserved for a thundor- 
Btonn. But now more placid moods havo como. The change is 
most marked in the simple-minded studies of Herr Lier of Mimich. 
In the place of a mountain, wo now wonder and wonder over a low 
horizon ; insUiod of a grand lake, wo are invited to wade hnoo-doop 
lhroi:^h a sedgy swamp ; and in lieu of purple ond gold, not to 
mention emplmtic blactr, wo may bo supposed to &d supremo 
delight in the most harmless of greys, ^iho secret of this new 
system is to nudee much out of notliing. Gorman landscape is 
now approaching French landscape, but no German has yet come 
near to M. Corot. 

Wo cannot close ^ without a brief tribute to the oamosL un- 
weari^ devotion with which art is pursued in Gormairy. In no 
otto land m Ibund so many Galleries, Academies, or l^fessnrs. 
While m France little is heard of art b^'ond Paris, in Ger- 
many Jhere are at least fifty towns possessing tho needful impli- 
ances for the art eduoalion of tho people. In fimt, the study of 
art has boeome mie of the serious avocations of life ; the tvainix^ 
is systematic and looMostained ; the work is'so unabating that a 
German painter mi|[;|% with Michael Angplm make it his bosst 
that he owed nothing to genius, but all to moor. Germanari^ 
indeed, Is la^ous ev«i. to exoest. These galleito, we te|»eat. 
prove that H is the ^ the school to be sedate and 

soloDUi. Gennansrtudail^draped^iaiddeGeitf 


to the French have here littlo attraction for professors, piip^He, « 
tho public. The great foult of this national art xoM bo saw to bo 
that it is pedantic, prosaic, and ponderous. Gorman; pamter 
might fitly have for his epitaph tlio w'ords, ^'Lio heavy on hiiHi 
earth, for ho laid many a heavy load on thee.” 


REVIEWS. 


PICOT’S inSTOUY OV THE STATES-GENEHAL.* 

T he privileges of the tiUtos-Goneral, said Macaulay with cha« 
ractvrislic vigour of expression, are to a Frenchman of the 
present day a matter of as little practical importanco os the consti- 
tution of the Jewish Sanhedrim or of tho .Amphictyouic Council, 
True as this is, it need not therefore be inferred that Frenchmen 
are os little interested iu the doings of their ancestors as thoy are 
in those of Jews and Greeks. The chasm of the groat Ilcvoluiion 
is wide, but it is the same nation that is seen on the far as on tha 
nearside of it, and the history of the France of tho old should 
have something more thim a mere amlmic intore.st for the cltiadns 
of tho newest Kcpiiblic. This view accords with that taken by 
tho author of tho laborious and oxhauativc work now boforo us. 
M. Picot passes equal condemnation upon thnso of his countn^- 
mon who, holding tlmt France sprang to life in lySq, disdain 
to pay attention to aught of earlier date, and upon those who, be- 
lieving on the contrary that France perished in the Involution, 
fail to see how in that mighty change woro fulfilled tho desires and 
aspirations of many past generations — opposito schools resemblinff 
each other iu nothing but in their common ignorance of history.” 
M. Ficot’fl researches owe their origin to the AcatUmio the scieneee 
tnoralae et politiquea^ which six years back gavo as a subject for 
competitive essayH the ‘‘Jlltats-Odudraux do Franco considdr^ au 
point de vuo do lour inilucuce positive aur le gouvernoment,’* and 
in 1 870 bestowed its approval upon hU work. The interest of the 
subject, so the author contends, increases rather than dlminishoa 
in the midst of public agitations : — 

I.a Franco n’Avait'Cllc jamais cssayd sdiieawmont de se gouvernor cUe- 
mcmeV Etait-ce anx circon^tAiicCH ou a un ddfautde Miniature (pi’on devait 
attriburr hch turdifn cllbrts verM an guaveriicmcnt bhro? ilea tout stives 
cdkie-inciues dtaient-ellos aussi dididmbrcs quo I'hiHtoiro nuus los n pcintes ? 
Oiit«cll<‘8 dtc rnUnciiCHfl entro ollca par qtudque lien ? Dans lenrs aspirations 
gdudreiHCM. non p^rl'S oiit-ils ceild aux dJtun* de r^dte iiuagiiiiiliun que nos 
ennemis somblcnl UMiir poui none unique vortu, uu bieri out-Us uiontrd un 
peu do code perseverance qui seule doniio Ic succte aax nations coJUine aax 
homnics? 

iVsde dons ccs tonnes, In question offrait un chAinp rrop vnafa »'t urn;^ ap 
plication trop diiviMc pmir demeurer une pure qiicBtion dVruditioii. J1 y a 
duns ritppnrcnto diverhilc de in^s revolutions uiie t«'lle uiiitd qua IVtudu du 
jKiNsd no pent duincurer indillcreoto ii crux qu'alarmeut nos secousscs 
nKKicriies. 

Tlic Statcs-Gcnoral were in truth neither contomptiblo nor 
servile bodies. Their iulluenco, direct and indirect, was groutoj: tliau 
ie often supposed ; they did os much as could be e.\pccte(l from 
rarely reeuiriiig nsseuiblies having no share in the sovoreiguty. 
Their solo immediate power was that of voting tlio taxes, and this 
was a trndition rather than a living fact. It was held that money 
could not ho levied without their concuii'enco ; over- and over 
again tho States assorted their right, and every ago chorishod tho 
delusion that there had been a time when it htul been respected. 
According to the men of the iiftcontb century, Charles V. was tho 
first king who levied taxes without consent; the si.xtGOUtU century 
charged tho sin upon Charles VH. or Louis XL, tho seveuteontli 
upon Francis 1 . ; tmd yet, in truth, there hod never been an am; 
when iimnunity from arbitrary taxation was the rule, lu the 
annals of Franco not one king con be found who limited himself 
to the grants of tho States, rructically tho deputies could do 
littlo moro than complain, remonstmto, and Buggest; and this 
Bubordiuato function they well discharged. Thoao who have read 
the JlUtoire tTun pagsan will remumbor tho olaborato process by 
which tho expression of grievances was secumd. As soon as the 
letters of con vocation reached tho provinces, each villggo began to 
draw up its cahier, a string of complaints ond propositions of all 
lands; delegates fixun tho villagesL in 0 meeting held iu tho cAi/- 
lieu of the oailluwe, then digested these various cahiera into one. 
Tho r 

oahiere i 
King. __ 

1468, in whicli wo near of the deputies having brought nelitxous, 
wnich were to bo placed in the hands of toe Chanceiior; the 
improvement of a final digest was introduced in 1484 by the 
gr&t States of Tours, whose example was followed by the assem- 
blies of the sixteenth century, Those cahiera tie dolSaneee are 
the chief monument of the States-Gonorali and M. Picot speaks of 
them with almost enthusiastic admiration:— 

l^lise, Justice, Ugislalion, tlnfmoes, commerce et arm^ cn lui mot, 
totttes lee queetione qui latereseent la France s*y trouvent gufic«MRiiveinent 
traits avee une conuoissance approfondlo dee fuits ct ptrfuie aveo une 
admirable ^oquencc. ... Lee gdii4raUoos qui concevaient et propo- 
saj^t cee rdfonnes dtaient cauablee de grandcschosce: Tdldvalion de Jeur 

' la kaidicise dolour style nous sent deeftrscerants do kiurinf^ligenoe. 

da l^nle XI, k ravdneineiit de Charles IX, deux Ibis sous llenrl IU, 
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mu drfHit dll rhgno d<i Ltmh Xfll. 1 «» fitats now oflfVont ow vaates coraplto- 
tiona daoa JesqiusUwicrn trouvo A chaquo p«#{0 le wmfllo da 1719. 

All thia labour and iatolligence was not so utterly thrown away 
as might be fliinposed. It seems to have been fated tluit the 
States-Genenil Bhoidd see no immediate fruit of tlicir work, but 
iho .••(fid they sowed nevprtlif»li*.5s came up in course uf time. 
(Miarles V., fituiin XI L, Ifenry IV.^ liichelieu, one after the other 
c/irriod out llio ideas of preceding »Stiitfts-C 5 cneial, to whom must 
tluTcforo bo allowed a ftWe in the honour of the ni»*a?iire3 of 
theHC rulerii. Btill, when all has been said in their favour, the 
fact remains that the Slates-Goneral were a failure. AVhile the 
kindred nsscmbly in England luuglit its way up to supri inacy, 
clinging with dogged persistence to every inch of vantage-ground, 
the Freucli one let power slip through itj> tingors. M. I'icot’s four 
thick volumes carry ue as far as its inglorious end under 
liouis XHI.; its terrible resurrection in 1781; not falling within 
the scoj)0 of his work. Tho Stati-s-Goneral at any rate cannot 
complain of not having found a careful and ati impreciativc histo^ 
rian. Everything in which their inllucnce was felt, whether in tlie 
general goverumeut of the realm, in ecclexiastical alfaira, iid minis- 
tration of justice, legislation, poli<!c, finance, commerce?, the pi>si- 
tiem of tho ttobh'sne, or niiliUry organlziitiou and discipline, is gone 
into with the utnujKt thoroughness and rktuiJ. Much of this is, as 
may be supposed, betteradapted for lawyers than forordinary readers, 
or at least for ordinary flnglif'h reader-* unacquainted with technical 
Fronch phrases ; ami avo shall theveforo coulino our notice in the 
parts which po.^scss an historical, social, or constitutional iatered. 
M. Picot brings to his task tho calm impnriitility of tho judge, 
and is as guiltier as IJallam himaelf of striving to whitewash one 
party or toblftcken another. Whilesympathizing, as mupt every one not 
wholly given over to tho worship of royal or aristocratic desputi.'-m, 
with tho oflorts of tho turn Hat towards political liberty, hu fairly 
points out that the blame of its failiiro rests, not alone Avitii tho 
King or with the privileged orders, but iu floino degroo with 
itsidf. 

Called for tho first time to take its place in the councils of the 
realm by riuUp the Fair, who convoktul th-.-. tirsl assembly of tlie 
Throo Estates in 1302, tho ikr^ -to use tho namo of later 
days — did not beeoino a pow'er of any inipovtanco until the di^rus- 
trous reigu of John. Tho stormy aa-joinblies of 1355 and 130 
must not bo taken as ordinary ppecimun.i of Shites-Ociieral. The 
('Udi then suddenly nttaming power ami .fitting to iho work 
of reform with a will, found itself plunged Into revolution, nnd 
from that time until 17 89 never recovered the hight it gave iUelf; 
or, as M. l*icot puts it, **il penaait reformer, et il a’lipcr^ut qu’il 
avait mend la fM’OJico nbimes/* It w:i.s uud<»r tbo pressor- of 
. dii^ tiiN2««Mity thni Joliif in 1 355 convoked the Sljit*'i*-Gt‘noral of the 
l4Uiguo dlh). The Engli.sb* war having gouo on intermittently for 
nearly oigbtiH.m years, the King was at Jiis wits^ end. 1 fo had changed 
the nominal valu«* of the coinugo ten times in tin.- bpac;e of a year, and 
ncverthidcss was reduced to order his officova to poalpono pa^'inont 
of bis debts. This ruinous prerogative of arbitrarily fixing the 
yalue of the coinugo wua among those wdiich tlio Estates forced 
him to surrender. Their reforms were good, but the taxes, imposed 
with no great judgment, provoked in tho provinces a vioiont 
opposition, which wtw diligently fomeiitod Charles of Navarro 
ana bis party. On tbo roossomblitig of tho Estates tlioro avus not 
pTBSOUt n single deputy, noble or burg her, from N orninnd}' or Picardy, 
those provinces taking this wav of expre'»>*iug their determina- 
tion not to pay the now taxes. I'he Kstatei* yield iug, subhtitutod 
for the obnoxious imposts mi income-tax, which most historians 
hftve since strondy decriod as pressing unduly upon tho poor. 
Tbiaroproach M. Picot declare:* to bo unfoundod, adding, La part 
deParbitroire 6talt ossuz largo sous lo roi Jean sans quhin Pcxagi^ro 
pox doa calculs wrrouds.” That tho niau avUo had ttve Hatcb a year 
abould pay half a livro, while tho first hundred livres of income were 
taxed at tour livres, and every hundred after that at iw'o was 
fiur from being an equitable orrangunicnt ; but our author seems 
to find auillcient compensation iu tlio total exemption of tho poor, 
and tho taxation of tho u<^blos, already burdened with the heavy 
vrotglit of military service,' at a higher rato than tho non-nobles 
of o^uo] fortune — a fact which points to the gi'nwing inllut-uce of 
the Ws Hfd. That order had for its prosiduut tho famous 
Stien&e Marcel, provost of tbo traders of Paris, and patriot or 
tndtor Oi one may choose to consider liim, who played tK> con- 
Au^ * port iu the troubles ensuing upon tbo defeat of Poitiers. 
tjjKKlKsit of events of^ that battio is sulficiently Avell known 
Ljfifltaggld between the young Puke of Nonnandy and Iho 
jk^eue^ ; the riso of Marcel as the leader 0^ the insurgent 
t|ho plficui|g tho govcrniiiont in the hands of a 
of thnty-six membera of tho Estates; tlie rcA'olution- 
whon (Jharlea saw two of his councillors murdered 
^ end was thaakful to protect bimaolf by putting on 
ilvo. h< 30 d of the insiu'gonts; liis escape fivun the 
Ihotmh styled Regent, he was no bettor than 0 
^^inalsiis, and h^ been forced to receive with 
p ^ liTol and the favourite of the revolution-i 
Sjst Kavom; the ouibrenk of the Jacquerie, the 

the Regent, and tho death of Julienne Marcel 

iof nm fellow-dtizena— 4n shor^ the 

chy, and reaction. 

hd^fheSta^Oenernl, and the oidinancss 
' eSjMoiit tiMr deslna. throw fij^ht umq the (fisorgauiza- 
' 01 the phnod. The Royal Cuundl 

inMt qemplainL Those who had mj 
it ivete Kdpft waiting without axiHuwwwr for a 



fortnight, for three weeks, for a month, till they went away in 
disgust, many of thorn so impOTeiishod and embittered that o ^uz 
qai estoient fran^ois en aont devenus an^lois, et lenrs chasteoqx, 
vilios ot pays ont toumd en la main et ohmssanco do nos ennemye.’’ 
Tho ooiineillors did not proceed to business till near dinner-tuns, 
sat long over thoir meal, ** et faisoii Von pou aprds disnor lea 
cbost-s profiitablcs.'* To stop tbo day’s salary of any member who 
did not umki) his apiAoaraiice betimes was the method doviaoijk. 
to ensure the diligence of tho now Council imposed by tho Stales 
upon Charles. Tho disorder which reigued throughout the 
aominisf.rntion was perhaps at itj? height in tho military service. 
Armies imposing only in the estimates were known in tho days 
of Puitiors as of Sedan ; and the apo of chivalry was not lar 
behind uiodorn times in roi'uery. At tho rovioAVS tho captains 
bwollod their companii^B with sham soldiers — pasne^volanx^ as they 
AA’^oro c.allod ; horses pa5wt-d on from one inan to anothcfr did duty 
over nnd over again ; pages nnd servants were counted as men-at- 
arms : — 

Ainsi un seul pour cpialrc dn roy gages prenoient, 

bays a contemporary complaint upon the disaster of Poiti»»vs, Thn 
King's kiiiMucii and otln-v grt-al mt*u wore not evou put to tbo 
trouble liC getting up stage biittalious. Having only to furnish a 
list of tho men they brought with them, it was easy to run the 
number.:! up. It Avoiild be inlenjsting to know how many of 
Froi.^sart's galbonl nobles and knights were ciqjablo of making 
dolibi-r:itoly false iiUinnationH as to Ibo immlwr ot their followers. 
Money rarely found its way from the treasurers of tho army to the 
ciipiains, who, iu their turn, not content wdth choating their 
superiors, cheated their soldu'rs albo. Tho States took tlio most 
miiiuLo precaution.s to ciisuro that the men and lioi'Ses they paid 
for actually existed, and that the supplies they voted should really 
go toAvards the Avar. Yot, in spito ol all precautioiiH, puni.dunents 
ihroatened, promises or i»atlis exacted from everyboily who might 
bo .toinpUMl to divent tho money, tho King included, it appears 
that out of (ill tho taxei: granted not one half wa^ ever spent upon 
tho war. 

In tho earlier as in tho later stages of tho Hundred Years’ Wn^ 
the imtiouiil spirit of the States was strong —for tho unhonoured 
a8{«e-nibly winch raiifb-!! tho T'real^' of Tr!-ye.s can bardlj’ bo 
necuuiited u fair rupr('..scnlation of the nation -nnd perlinps they 
never deserved better of their country lluui when they gave their 
fitauueh support to f'harles VII., wdio in liia hour of need turned 
to them for ui!l. Tho e<mduet of tho SUvtes both of the Iiniigue 
d’Oil and the lianguo dTh; ri-^es to tho lieroic when tho circura- 
st(uices arc coiisbli'n-d. iSubsidy upon subsidy \vfi.s dr.iwn from 
tho bufil-ring and ruined eounlry --or ratlicr Vrom lliat part ol* 
it which had not fallen into the English poAver — to fried a Avastcful 
and iii(!apable administration, and to spin out an apparenlly hope- 
lt*s.s reslstiince. At last, under the conshint calls for fre.sb and 
unavailing sacvifieo.s, tho public zeal bi^gan to Hag. Threo times 
Charles oonA^oked in vain the deputies of the Langne d'Oil : — << II 
fallait desoniittis, pour l4)ueher le.s coiurs et mottro cn mouvemont 
lea deputes, d’aiitres promesses quo cellos dont on les leurniit 
dopuis six an».” Full liberty of discu.ssiv)n appears to have betm 
tho chief inducement held out to tho Wtates Avhich a.sscmblnd at 
Chinon in 1428. Cautious deputies, no doubt remembering how 
tliree years back at ISIehuu-Hur-liivre a favourite courtior, the 
Biro do Gi.ac, irritated by cornment.s upon tho indisciplino and 
marauding practices of tho royal troops, had proposed to his 
master to drown thoso who thus remonstrated, would require tho 
reassuring promiso that every one should be free do dire, pour 
Ic bien dos bosoguos, tout ce quo bun lui semblerii.” The pressing 
question of tho moment, however, avus, to aso tbo phrase of Crom- 
well, not ono of avcU- being, but of being lit all j Orleans was 
threatened by tho Jilnglish, and mu.st, if possible, be savetl. For 
its relief, hereafter to bo nchievod by Joan of Arc, lui aid of 
Aoo,ooo livres Avns gr.anted, and absent nobles were summoned 
irom tlnfir waiting upon I’rovidunco to range themselves, in 
this extremity,” beneath the royal banner. This intimation of 
slackness among tho great- men is noted by tho autlior a.s showing 
tho popular cbi^acter of that struggle which had for its chief a 
peasant girl ; it was in the people that tho French monarchy 
found its best ally. M. Picot claima for tho States-Goneral the 
honour of having done in their wny as much for Charles “ the 
Well Served’’ as his captains did in the field. How, he goes 
0(1 to ask, \va.s it that their lot woe so diifereiitP— 

Ponrnnui cotto inAtitiition no rocariUit-ollo paa imo pait, cnirlque petite 

J u’ello rut, do la juste populariu* qui enuvrait do lear vivant XiiiutraiUes ot 
lauuis ? OmiDMjut tarn enllu que lo R^ndrvus efl'ort occisapU p.<ir une 
tuition ruinev n'ait roncontrd ni la rcconuaiasanoo d«u vuntvmponuDa nl 
ineiue lo KouTcnU* do TliisLuire ? t 

Tho ansAiror is easy, and AL Picot supplies it The deputy who 
voted taxes and his constituents who paid them were unooubMly 
patriotic and self-sacrificing, Kut they stood a poor chance of 
^puLvnty ^d fame as compared Avith the leaders who actually 
c^ve out the English. Heroic deeda and successful combats wm 
things to look back upon with pride and pleasure; taxes were only 
maweeablo rnadouts which might as well be lovgotton; Bla^ 
looks and bitter words from the taxpayers wore probably often 
tho only recompense too deputies met with cm their feturn to the 
provuees, and, wow of granting away money, they fii^d to see 
wh«t » had bm put into tbrir hSuit hy tik vnOanm at 
CharlM «t bit aeMmon, wlun, aliraid to kyr taxM oif bit mI. 

Statw-Otnri^qittcily adientwL dlottod to «M«to 

j| pmuutMrt uaiTrWi, Aoiigh not ia to aitoiip wot^ jpiKMcttfy 
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to Cfftahlisli a pemane&t tai*& for its maintenaiiuse. Except ftfom 
the nobles^ no protest was heard ; with the tMrs ^ the measure 
appms to have been popular. Order and public peace, the hrst 
needs of the eonntiy, were secured, and the non-inivileged class 
WM ifrutified by the nobles being thencefortb forbidden to levy 
taiUes, In its eagocieas to spita its feudal tyrants, the nation 
never stopped to xeflect that it wee building up tho royol 
djispotism 

Lpb Etata Gtfn^raux, ihippds <iao« lenr eseenre, davenaient par 1c fait 
abaolumf'-nt inuUles. . . . Atu^sl Charles VI t nu oonvoqxia-t'il {dus U 
natlun ; hon lea pays d'etats, oh le principc do ilbro (Uacuasioo couUuiia h 
prdvoltdr, la taiUo rat Icvife d'aatorite (Ua.*! lo royottiue. 

{To be omAoimd^ 


SPENCER’S DESCRIPTIVE SOCIOLOGY.* 

I T is well known that Mr. Herbert ^^ncer has for somo time 
past been onj2r(^a>d in preparalions for that part of his »Svstem 
of Philosophy which is to called “Piinciplee of Sociology.’' 
Pi'obably the name must be accepted now, tnough barbaroiisly 
formed and scarcely justitied by necessity. The scieutliic study of 
ttiun as u social or political annual might have been cumpreheuded 
in the term ^'politics” without any violent extension of classical 
usage ; indeed Mr. Spencer himself clearly regards politics in the 
pi)]iular sense as the art corresponding to the science in question ; 
and the inconvenience, if such it is, of having hut one name for a 
kindred uit and science is one which w'c tolerate in many other 
cases. Fortlie word “Sociology” — ^^vhich, even if suck hybrid for- 
inations were allowable, woula not naturally convoy the meiuiing 
it is intended to convoy — we believe Auguste Comte is rcsmonHible. 
The credit is also claunod for him of having invented the thing. 
Considering that Socrates very positively expressed tho opiniivn 
that politics ought to bo sciontifK^y stuoied msUvid of being left 
to rule of thumb— on opinion, Iw tho way, whicfi Mr. Herbert 
Spencer has quite recently {Conienv^trary Review f August, 
1073) enouciattid in a strikingly similar mannoi' — considering 
also that Plato and Aristotle lioth applied Ihemsolvos to work 
out this thought elaborately in their different ways, and tliat; 
if more ntoderu instances are required, wo find them in 'Such 
wiitei's as ITobhtiS and Spinoza, the proLonsiuns advanced on behalf 
of Comic’s Sociology os a wholly new light do seem a little over- 
conlidont. Hot to return to ^k. Spencer’s work ; his object is to 
cxaniiuc the natuiid laws wkich govern the dovelopmont of 
soci<!tioa,us hchas cxuin Inod in fonuor parts of his system those which 
go\ ern the development of individual life. Now it is obvious that the 
ibivelopment of sneiotics con be studied only in their history, and 
thill general conclusions which shall hold good beyond tho limits 
of piirticular sochilies cannot het safely drawm except from a vei7 
wiclo range of facts, M.r. Sponc4>r has therefore conceived the 
p1.nu of mailing a prcliniiuary collection, or perhaps wo should 
rather say abatTac-t, of matcriiuB which when complete will bo a 
ckbsilicd epitome of universal Instory. Such a task can bi^ niujinn- 
pliflicd only by a division of labour*, and accordingly the compila- 
tion of the facts has been entrusted to others, the arrangement 
being INIr. Spencer’s own, 

VVo now nave the instalraont relating to England, consisting of 
8eV'.*.n cliisailifd table4i, follow’od by seventy pages of extracts from 
various aulhoritifs in Ibo nature of ^ribeea juM^catioes. Tho boi»k 
is in folio and not coiiveniout to huiidlo. This seems inimtable, 
for the mpclianiral diflicultics of mrrying out the plan must Imve 
hwn consulorablo, and the tables could not have been exhibited on 
a smaller pxge. But as there uro scvonil raon^ such foliqs to 
come, tve are inclined to think it woubl bo a tinielv ndief 
if the publishers would iJso supply an easel to road them 
on. The tables are dispostnl in parallel colurane, so that each 
Cfdumn presents to a reader who runs his oy© down it a summary 
of tho state of somo particular class^ of social phenomena 
at successivo periods; while cross divisiouH, of which there 
are ^re© oi four in a page, mark off the table into horizontol 
bends each of which ^vos a gcmeral view of the social 
devdopmont attained in the period covered by it. Tho 
sameB of “Chief Persons” find their place in a narrow column 
nmnbg down the centre, and again subdivided fbr “Ruleis,” 
“]^ecutive,” and “Incentive.” The first subdivision does not 
j^ess to ^ow who were tho pen^ns that x^y governed England 
horn time to time. The difhculties of making out such a list .with 
anffieieni cort^ty in a work of this Idud woiud no doubt be. grave, 
and wlmt we have hi^ is in fact simply a list of 8overe*^;ns with 
the dates of their occesdons. - The statesmen are found, along, with 
eeliMers, lawyer^ eecdesiastics. and generalk men diatiugnu&d in 
a^ye pnbUo lif^ m tho suwlmsion “Executive”; women of 
eiaenoe, arts, and letters being eikssod as “Incentive,” This no- 
iMH^ture aeomi to ns weu dioeon; it hits the ei»ct point 
of dJAriokfle between the two kinds of social activity. We caxmot 
now go ^ tiw delaai of the Mnenl diiMifleatioD; itto ltadlT 
to t^iudcfiftpod oseept ty octiiSl iiuqpeotion of the aad n 
wwd be mmatoie to form any poutlve infimeat cO 
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dote better. As ibx as Ihie vdbiMw goas, the ^ 
dew: and oompeehensive. Thero is only one pohii cw whUi yae 
sea a possibility of oemfusioa; there is one oolotim for ^^iKethsltb 
BeuHmeaits,” and another for “.^isthotie Pioduets”; thole am 
separated by nearly half the width of the table, and. the hktaKy of 
literature and art is distributed between them in a somewhat m* 
convenient manner. 

As touching tho matter wliiohfiills tlioe© classified columns, wo 
have to look, not to Mr. Herbert Spencer, but to bis asaistant, for 
Hi© merits and tho rcspouaibility of tho compilation. The extent 
of authorities to bo^ consulted was very great; anything like 
independent research was dourly out of the question; and it 
would bo unreosomiblo te demand minute accuracy where the 
avowed object is to furnish materiids for a broad and sitmniary 
view. Tho result of Mr. Oollier’s labours on the political and 
social history of England is a book of reforonce widoh will be very 
useful to students who know how to use Ihx)]» of rolcreitce— that 
is, os aids to their own reading and judgment, but not as substitates 
for thtim. Indeed a ciiuacientioudy written book of this dtss 
ought constantly to address tlie reader, as the beat of them do, in 
such a manner os to suggest to him that be is not expected to take 
the author’s conclusions for granted. And when readers are mis- 
led by accepting in on unqualified manner statements which ou the 
face of them are only condonsed notes, it is generally as muok 
their own fault os that of tho writers. 

Hero tho abridged text of the taldcs is, on the whole, well sa^ 
ported by the collection of extracts fqllowii^ them. From the 
raiture of the case, many of the works from which the extiaGis are 
tulteii are themselves in tho nature of books of reference, and the 
caution w'u havo just indicated is therefore very m^essair. The 
selection of authi^rities is somewhat miscellaneous; but me right 
ones are there for the most part, and it is no great harm if oitl^ 
are ilirown in wliich do not remly add niudi weight to them. It 
would perhaps be vain to exp^ that there should not bo inoquali- 
ties in the handling of the different departments. Tho divisions 
which aatisfy ns lesst are those containing the history of theo- 
higical and artistic devclontueiit. Under tlm head of “KeligiottS 
Ideas and Supentitiona ” wo find mnitors relating to theotogy 
proper, ecclesiastical disciplmo (notwithstanding tlmt there is a 
separate hood for ecclesiastical iiistitulionB), and fulk-lure, 
surviving Iroin Pagan times or othonvifie, mixed up in a 
disordo^ fiibhlou ; and the extracts are not so carefully 
chosen as elsewhere. Beeves’a Iiiat(try of Engksh Law is an odd 
authority to quote to show what ore tho saciamonts of tho Homan 
Church. \Vu do nut aay that it was a duty to seek out the best 
Roman authority to illustrate what may fairly bo deemed matter 
of common knowledge. But the 25th Article of the Ohuich of 
Kuglaxid might have lumiBhed a not Itsaa obviemaand a more fitting 
retoTcace than Reeves*a Histoiy. Again, some iiums are put 
forward which, thougli amusing enough, are soarcely pertinent ; 
such as tho accounts of amptery plsy^ “For a new hoke to hong 
Judas, sixpence,” and tho like. This is not equal in itaulf to 
more modem bill of a church decorator, “ For mendinfj^e Oom- 
nmudmeiits, altering theBelief, and making a new Lord’s Player” — 
preserved, if we rcinomher right, by Southey — ^nor does it contribute 
much more to the history of Koglish theology. A certain va^pie- 
ness about ecclesiast lour matters seems to iuive crept oven into 
3 Ir. llcrhort Spencer’s classilication. Wo lire at a loss to undeiv 
stand why the column entitled “ Professional,” and repreeentii^ 
the progiiiss of tho secular learned profiNwiona— and, by tna wny^ it. 
is a very niiwgro column— appears in the tables as a subdivision 
of “Ecciesiaatioal.” Perhaps it may be only tho tymi^ 
printers which cuusoil a craiuped arraugoment of the hea^m.^ 

Coming to wsthelics, we are a little surprised to find M. TamaV 
Histon/ of Rnyliak lAt 4 >iratuTe chiefly relied on, not merely for foola 
concerning oiir eighteenth-centiuy writer^ bot for critieisRia ofi 
them. We have a great respect los M. Taine, but are not diqpowd 
to accept on his authority the proposition thatBuike hod no taste. 
And in the toblo for the pwlod 168^-1714 occu» the ew^^ 
sentence “Literary descriptions crude and anatomical ”—’Wbieh, 
on x^^ferriagtothecuri^iipoDdingpartofijMhr.Oollier’sdt^ 
to be founded on nothing but M. Tsine’s opinion of a paiueohir 
passage in the S^iectator, Tins generalization from an iaolatod 
judginont of a foreign critic is not a veoy safe way ol raitomising 
an iinportant period of English culture. The liistoiy of ike law^ it 
btaxioh of history the importmice of which not omy tol 
but to aU who zneim to mi^rshuid history, know jusHyrw^ 
has due space assigned to it in tho comj^tion; yet the fi 
tabulated ate so oemdenfied as to be a oma thnes dr 

misleadiiig. For instance the statement, undtr dote %tUp 
“ Livery of seisin first formally abedished,” teinaow^ |ted 
inaccumoy, though it may bo called only te c toteri , ft 
noting bmuse it obscures one of the many httle inark aewatf t 
sherw the constructive and conservative natoe ra Engliih latvieftga^ 
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hand a wnall admixture of orrors in detail will he no hindrance to 
ils b*jing usefiJ in the hands of those who Imow the ripfht use of it 
The plan of this Deacriptive Sociolwfy is new, and doiibtlosB the 
exporionco to ^ gained as tho execution of it proceeds will sugpest 
mwiv improvemonts. We shall look with curiosity to tho pronused 
application of tho same method by Mr. Herbert Sponcor and his 
fellow-workers to tho history of other countries and ci^'ilissations. 


nuxLisrs critiques and addresses.* 

I N an evil day for his health and peace of mind Professor 
Huxley was prompted by his zeal for tho furthorfinco and 
difliwion of kiiowJi*ilgo to offer himself as candidate for a seat at 
lliu London School J^Kird, and his ill fortune, in tlie dij^guiso of 
suciress, seated him iu tho coveted place. Throwing hiiu.-^olf with 
his wonted energy into tho work, or rather tlio talk, of ihat body, 
during tho critical first year of its existence, while tho struggle was 
hot for Buprernney in the diaciission forum nnJ fur tlie ascendency 
of rival crotchets, his bodily stamina showed signs of yielding to 
the strain of so ixiuch additional exertion, and to the galling 
of being contirmally in tho minority. Wo cannot regret that ho 
dt'cidoci on withdmwing betiiuc.s from an armia in which practical 
good sense seemed in danger of being Hi*t aside by theorc'tical nhL 
losophy, and in which far more good was to be done by a plain 
knowledge of human natiim and experience of tho ways of ehildren 
than by tho most jiowerfuJ nawfovy of physiological or metaphy- 
Mcal piohle.ins, or tho most ideally perfect systcMii of the higher 
education. Now that the Schoor Hoard has really got to work, 
and seems for the presimt content with the liumhlor task of teach- 
injj tJiouBfinds of poor e.hildnm to rciul, write, mul cipher, it ia 
cliietly iifl an exhibition of disilecticfil or speculative pr(>wo>s that 
we hmk back to many of tho contests round the Hoard tnblo 
or in tho public jiross which tho lirst abstnict treatment of 
the great education tmcslion colled forth. To see such clnnnpiona 
of the advancxHl philosophy and science of tho day os Prcuessi^r 
Ilnxley and Mr. Irerbert Spencer for oiwo arravf'd against oach 
other, albeit in most courhious and knightly fashion, must lu' a 
treat to wliat we may bo p(srmittcd to call tho fancy of tho in- 
tellectual ring. And W'O are not soiry to tind tho challcnijcr 
placing at tho head of his lately issued reprint of CrififjiiFS and 
AddruMea tho diecoui'so wliich led to this friendly passage (d* anus. 
It ia to ho deplored that in tho opening oNcluiiigo of blows th<^ 
combatimts show thomsolvoa to a strange biiatiiig tho air. 

In bis addresB to the Midland Institute on Adiuinistrativo 
NihiUsm, rrofeasor Huxley had laid down tho views of a ceii.dn 
advanced school of philosophers of whicli Mr. Herbert Spt'iicec, at 
all events sinco the death of Mr. Mill, is the recognized he.ad, as 
limiting the functions of go^ ernment to lho.se of a luoro asf j/nomo- 
craoj/oi rogidntivo police n.Hoppose<l to either a monarchy or a demo- 
cracy. Tho StaUi, according to thi.s vitnv, is uiinply a police fiinc- 
tionaiy, and its duty is neither mon». nor less than to pro vent robbi*i*y 
and violence and to enforce contracts. And for Lln se view.s Proft'-ssor 
Huxley linds in writings of this sciiool two lines of argument — 
one of a deductive kind, irom an assumed axiom of political philo- 
Bophy, the other as tho result of experience— hnidiiig to show that 
whatever is done by a (Government beyond these llniits is not only 
sure to be done badly, but to be done much worrio than private 
enteiprise would have done the same thing. Kluted thus nakedly, 
wo are not aitqirised at Mr. UerlK'Tt Spencer’s having writteu under 
the title of “ Specialized^ Administration ” in tho Fifrtnufhtly 
Jieinew to repudiate this view', w ith a special reference to cduc.v- 
tion. At the sumo lime wo bbiiro tho dilTiculty of I*rofessor 
Huxley in drawing tho lino between tho policy of 
fiiirt) in relation to this (piestion, tind that nuiiniained iu thp 
face of the Vaccination Act, the (Jontagious Diseases Act, tho 
limitation of the hours of labour, and so forth. Nor is it clearer to 
UB than it is to the IVofes.'ior how much is gained by tho siibstilu- 
tioQof the more sounding lorinula of ‘‘negatively i*oguhitive con- 
trol.’* It would siu^>nse many udmirors of so-cnlled advanced 
philoBophy, wero it but stripped of its more sonorous and compli- 
^tod phrases, to find how little advance in actual knowledge or 
ideas liad boon made from times wbich arc now called ignorant or 
obeolete. Mr. Spencer’s ingenious par.illcl of the function.^ of 
govenunent with the orgjinizatiou and development of the 
nervous system in man may bo turned, a.s rrofossor Huxley 
Btgues, to for greater force against tho negative view of State 
functions. The sovereign power of tho brain thinks for the 
physiological organism, acta for it, and rules the individual com- 
ponent with a rt»d of iron ; though we must add to the iWossor’s 
leasonings tho consideration that uprisings are, in the conioreol as 
in the political orgimism, not unknown on the part of tho inferior 
xnembcffS, to the sore perturbation or discomfiture of tho powers 
on high. Falling back upon Locke’s golden or crystal fomula of 
the end of government as the good of mankind, he leads us by 
sooQesaive instancos of what the State may legitimately or should 
imperativdy do. to the conclusion that it luuy and should educate 
the people. IVith no spocinl love for A cmlemies on the Dontiuental 
aai 00 e!> or for the State taking into its hands the whole higher 
eduOatUm of the nation, fostenng all sciences and decorating all 
aoentSfio men. ho would huvo the elemeuts of knowledge and the 
nateiial appUanoes of research and study as univeisally brought 
within the leach of all as by the Poor Law system the essential 
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necesBsxies of life are guaranteed to all. Not less keen and 
inebive is his logic *in cutting the Imot of tho so-calUid 
theological question. Of tho two eztreone sections, the ro- 
Iqrious dogmatists on the ono side and the secolariste! on the 
other, ho lias the st^e opinion as to their being bopdeasly in the 
wror^. Tho first is crying for more thoolo^ under the name of 
religion } tho rocond unwisely and wrongfully admitting the as- 
sumption of their opponents* clamour for the abolKion of idl 
religious teaching, when all they reoUy want is to lie free firoijfi 
theology — ^“burning your sliips to get rid of the coclcroachos.” 

Tho more cnimiuing of tho understanding, without regard to tho 
innral and religious nature, ho knows to bo ia hollow delusion. 

“ No huiJiJin Ix/mg, and no society composed of human beings, over 
did m* oviT will come to much unless their conduct was governed 
and giiidiid by tho love of some ethical ideal.*’ And, were ho com- 
pelled to choose for a child of his own between a school in whioli 
real religious instruction ia given and one without it, ho would 
pivfer tho former, e^cn though tho child niiglit have to take a' 
good deal of theology with it. Niiie-Umths of a dose of bark is 
mere half-rotten w'ood, but one swallows it for the sake of tho 
particles c^f quinine. And ho would ask by what practical! 
jmsisuvo is the religious feeling, which i.s tho cssonthil oasis of 
conduct, to he kept up in the present utterly chaotic state of 
opinion on such matters, without the use of the Hible, tvoven, as 
tirn^honk has been for throe centuries, into all that id best and 
iiv)blest in Jilnglish history 

lli'noe, whi^u the grcsit null's of tho En^;l>«h poi)|ilo dcclnro that Ihoy 
want to h<\Yi‘ Iho ohiMreu in tho tilmm nlary solioub tuiight tlie Bible, and 
■\\)ion it U plain from tlu* tenn« nf tlw Aet, th»* dui)ati*.s in and out of 
Pari la incut, nnrl c*<pec‘in)ly the emphatic dcclaratinmi of tho Vice-President 
of the Coun^'il, that i(. was iiitcndul tluitsuch Bible-rc'.'iding should Iw lier- 
initted. unlc.ss cause for prohibiting it could lio shown, I do not see 
what rca->i)ii lime is for oppof.ing that wish. Ortainly, I, individually, 
coiiM willi no i-liadowof cons>Ltiiicy o]jpo>.i! the teaching of tiie children of 
other people 10 do that whir‘h my ow'ti clnLrlrcu are taught to do. And, even 
if tlie rending of ihe. Bilde were hrU, iis I think it is, consonant with political 
reason and justice, and with u desire to act iu the pnirit of the eaiiration 
incaaiin*, 1 am di-.|K>Mcd to think it mij^lit still ho well to read that IkmU in 
the elcmcnt.uy scluHils. 

Much as wo rtiirrot on public grounds llio witJidrawal of uiiinly 
and clear-‘^polv(‘n advocncy liko this IVom Iho Metropolitau Hoard, 
wo l(»ok forward with hope to Hrolo.'^soi* Tluxloy's energies being 
rocruitod by his exclusion iVouj tho gn^at ])ahiver, and to his 
words of woipht b»‘ing duly poinh ifal by Ihe reading public. 
1‘leased as w’e are, however, with what ho has t<* say on Schools 
and Srhuol Jk.nrds, it is to the reMdiuil and chief portion of 
the pre.sent book that we must turn for the exhibit ion of liia if iw 
powers. On subjects of physiology and tho animal organiym ho 
IS on his own vantage-ground. 11 is nlon* of faot^ and strength of 
reasoning give l)im hero a inasterv not oisily to be qnostlonod. 

The formation of coal, for instniicts has never perhaps been ireated 
in u popular form and within so short a space with equal lulnoss 
and perspicuity. Tho siicressivo steps by which the true nalini) of 
tho vegetable constituents of our coal seams has been made clear, 
find the process througdi whicli tho dt*posif hns been subsonuently 
mineralized, w’ill be found succinctly and lucidly sot forth. So 
far from being referalilo to vrgelnblo organisms of a former age, 
now oxiinct, it 1ms been o^^tablislie.l thiit the saccular matter of 
which th<) gi-cater part of hituniinous coal is made up, as di.^tinct 
from mineral charcoal, consists of tho spires and sporangia or sporo 
ca.scs of lepidodendroid and othi'r plants cloaoly allied to the club 
mosses of oiu' clav, other pai’ta of w liich havo furninhed the carbon- 
ized stems and tko luinoml rharcoid, or have left their imprcHsion on 
tho surfaces of tho layer. ( Inlinnry coal nuay in general, rrofessor 
Tluxloy boHevea. bn demonstrated to bo nothing inoro than saccular 
inaltrr of tliis kind, which has undergone a certain amount of that 
alteration wliieh, if continued, would convert it into anthracite. Ho 
is of courso utterly opposed to tho queer doctrine of Mr. Jukes 
and others, that coni was a Bubmarino deposit, and is even inclined 
to demur to that of the soils on which it was formed having boon 
wet and swampy, such ovideuc.es as those of inniiue animals or 
shells laung found in the coal scams simply pointing to the fact of 
subsequent submiirgence. Depressions ana elovations many in 
number must noeds have taken place to havo resulted in tho mter- 
imte Inycrs of coal and saudst«nie or sliale, with tho invariable 
imdor-clay, which mark the carboniferous formations. In some 
places the original fortist bed of sigilhirim or lepidodendrona has sunk 
llinn} or more miles to its present phico of rust, leaving it doubtful 
whether it will ever repay the labour of man to draw fortli its 
bottled BunbejUDS to eko out our failing stock of substitutes for 
solar heat. In his calculation of tho time over whi(^ those 
stupendous changes of the earth's crust and those rich deposits of 
vegetable wealtli must have extended, wo question whothor, despite 
the high authority of Principal Dawson, he has taken jpr^r 
account of the evidonco yieldi'd by the roots and stools or broken 
trunks of trees tit ri/u cotumou among our coal measures. Those 
stninp.^ retain in places a height of many feet above the level at 
wbicn the deposit of leaves, spores, and sporangia must have j 
begun, toposod to the process of weathering, and Pi^qyed upon 
by parasite or insect life, could they have retainod ueu* present 
cylhidrical form intact for anything like the immensity of time 
during which it has bew held the accumulation of thd surrounding 
bed must have been going on P Anything like a definite aeh^e of 
chronology must, as l^ifeasor Huxley allbwrB, bo in this case as 
much beyond ihe existing tcboutcob of seience as in ihe ease of 
the accumulation of coral reefs, on which subject he givea us an 
interesting sold valuable paper. To the piesoDt dayi mL extending 
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hack to ftlmoat any period within wliich the rolationa of boa and 
land have exiated upon the earth, have the onceetors of theae 
minute polypes been at work, buildinpr up, not roofs alone, hut 
oontments, oi rock, to a he4;;ht measured by thousauds of feet, and 
over an area of thousands of square luiles. Takin§i^ IVifessor 
Jana’s measurement of one*«ig:hth of an inch a year as that 
Q|f the average increase of thickness of a coral reef, and 
liniiting ourselves to the very ordinary thickness of such a reef, we 
get U> 192,000 years as tho period of its formation. The 
organic nature of these marine productions, which in Ovid’s time 
and for seventodl centuries later were taken fer sea-woods, has 
been established by tlie successive iDvestigaiions of lioccoufs 
I'eyssonel, and Trembley, and tho secret of thciir w'orking Jins Wn 
brought' to light hy tho keen observation of Darwin, whose theory 
of the growth of reofe and atolls is clearly expounded in the prtisent 
essay. On tho subject of yoost, tho conlrovorsy still nigin^r as to 
tlio chemical or Uie organic nal uro of the nhonomenon is left 
without a full decision, niough ProYessor Uaxley’s leaning to the 
side of tho germ theoiy is not disgnisod. Tuo discussion has 
led invesligators, he sliovrs, face to fact^ with probloms of imnionse 
iutercat as well in pure chemistry as in animal aud vegetable 
morphology. This spoculutioii connects itself with tliat of his 
Presidentiul Address to tho llritish Association iiri.S70, and hero 
reprinted, on Biogenesis aud|Ahioginiesis. Upoulhis we have the less 
occ^ion to remark at present, having spoken of it at tlie time, as 
wo have also done with rofercMico to his paper on British Ethnology, 
the weakest, or, wo should jirefer to say, the wildest, portion of ijJo 
volumo before us. Even assuming his raelanocliroi and xantlio- 
chroi to be two separate races ‘*in tho biologic:il sense of tho 
word race,” wo wholly fail to see how they liave got commingled, 
as they iu:e supposed to have lH!cn at an early period in tho British 
iBlmids, producing that homogeneous stock wJiich l*rofessor 
Huxley IS delighted to recognize alike in Irishmen and Oornish- 
men in Celt ana Teuton. His rcjal powers are seen, in out view, 
to far greater advantage in the Gencjilogy of Animals, a review of 
Dr. Ernst Haeckel’s Natural Hktonj of Creation, or in disposing 
Mr. Darwin’s Oritica, especially' of the Quarterly Review and 
Mr, Mivort. SNTe part with the author for a while in tho earnest 
hope that an inteiwal of well-catnf d rtisl. and leisuro will resUrre 
liim with recruited energies to his place tis an investigator and in- 
structor, eloquent and persiuisive alike in the lecture-room and in 
the press. 


FRENCH HOME LIFE.* 


C R.iTIOISM from tho point of view of the ^'intelligent 
foreigner ” is a form of instruction which wo English uio 
fond of inviting. The only drawback to tho value of tho 
testimony of tho intelligent foreigner is thfit the range of his 
observation is loo often limited, and that his (emptatioii to rush to 
conclusions on insuliiciont data is great. This reproach can hardly 
he levelled against this book by our neighbours across the 
Obannol. Wo learn from tho piefaco that tho author of theso 
essays, now republished in a collected form, has emlKjdlod in them 
the exporiencew of a quarter of a century pasecid in a country 
which ho regards as a “ second homo.” His attachment to Franco 
is fillip borno out by tho kindly spirit in which his comments ore 
conceived, and which will further recommend them to French 
retuiers. To us, whose bisk it is to criticize tho critic, this book 
appears to be a caroftil study of an interesting subject, exhibiting 
no little acuteness of observation and analytical subtlety. Tho 
author is not ivithout prejudices, and now and then the desire to 
eay a telling thing betrays him into exaggeration ; but, on tbc 
wnole, be is not merely an enterluimng, but a trustworthy, guide 
in the held of inquiry which ho invites us to explore in his 


comj^ny. 

“Homo Life "is a comprehenaivo term, including manv de- 
partments and various phases <if domestic experience. Clonsicleriug 
now laxi^ is the p^t which servants play in it, there is a coriaiu 
litness in beginning, os our author does, with a chapter on 
"Servants.” In it he describes the moral oifocts which the 
ideas of ’89 have produced on the minds of that class. Equality 
between xnaster and man is a reality in France^ but it is au equality 
of a special character, which evidences itself in a peculiar manner. 
It in no way involves a shade of doubt as to the temporary supe- 
riority of we employer over the employed, or diminishes tho 
babit)^ deference and respect of maunor which is expected from 
a servant; but it maintains intact between tho two the pro-exist- 
ing abstract truth that in monds and in law one is as good as tho 
other ; it covers the dignity of tho serv'er towards the served, and 
keeps them both assured tliat, dinfctly they separate, their relativo 
posirions will once more hooomo identiem, not of course in the 
Qcoidont of social rank, but in the universal bond of 
oommon humanity. Hence it is that Fnmcli masters ore so often 



infkrior to support it while it lasts. 
Ensiiahaemift IS always etammriinff to 

dignity by stiokiiig blat fbr the infin^ly small privileges wbSoh by 
dagteM, and imte pareiHiiire. Wve bw contSwrod upon him. The 
R enchnian , Asiing that ids rights as a man sxe absolutely 
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on B par with those of his master, attaches vastly less imqport- 
ance to bis righto aa a servant, and is eona^tm&tly Aadir 
to do whatever you ask provided only you ask In a way whioo 
pleases him. Hu never raises tho objection, so common in the 
mouth of Ifriglish servants, " It’s not mv iitaee to do it.” If there 
bo any reason for it^ a cook will cloon {ho drawing-room, a footo 
man w'ill cook the dinner, a lady’s-maid will black the boots, with* 
out auy growling, and rather as fun ihau otherwise. This 
adaptiibility is a peculiar merit of French servants. Their general 
characteristics are said to be activity, cleanly as^fect (we <mservo 
that our author refrains from saying cleanlinm), cheery temper, 
Hiiuplicity, and economy, lu the last particular ilioy present 
a nuirked coutnisi Ui tho habitual tlioughtlessnosa of theix 
British canfrtres, Paris servants constitute a class $ui jfonmsp 
“mucli less worthy, hut for more inUresting.” Our author 
ix^fers to tho degrading and doiuoralising ofTocts of the 
sloepiiig amngoments for sorvonts Paris, which ore tho 
roaiut of tho gonoral adoption of tho “Hat” system. In 
this particular, at IcMixt, English homes contrast Hirourably with 
the French “ apparteiucnt.” Considering the litmso they enjoy, 
our author thiuks it wonderful tluit Paris Ber\’auts ai'e as gooa as 
they ore. There ore scamps among them, but there are a great 
many excellent creatures tx)0 ; uud “ quonlitics of bravo girls, who 
get up in the early morning to go to maiw, and walls to their beds 
doivii those foul corridors with tlioir cyea straight before thi^ni and 
their cm's in^solutcly closed, like little aaiuta whom no temptation 
can tniich.” On the whole, our author pronounces atrougly in 
favour of the ineriLs of Frcmth servauts arid the conditions under 
which their servicos are rendered. Nothing in tho book, by the 
iv;iy, do wo mum w armly endorse than tho sketch given in it of 
tho immeupo superiority of the hririk and cheery to the 

*'gr(ja.«iy-coatod, dongh-facod, pretentious,” and let ufl add rapacious, 
hotol-w‘aitt‘r3 of thcflo islmiiLs. 

Of Frrnrh cliildrcii our easoyist has something to say. No one 
can have visited our neighbours across the Ohaunol without pei> 
coi\ ing what lui imnorlant part children play in aocioty ; or, to put 
it less oupliomistically, ns ihia book does, wlmt a development the 
art of spoiling has reached in France. Novorthcleiss, m French 
girls, and their way of britijring up, our author finds much to com- 
lueiid. Li\ing side by side wutli donioiislmtivo mothers, they 
soon learn to copy their gushingnosa and susceptibility to oiiiotion. 
But this cousfcuiit r.uutaci witli their mothers has its good side. 
Hirla learn to keep house, and to receive visitors, tuid cultivate tho 
faculty of conversation, Tho French girl learns how to he a 
w'oman from her cradlo ; and this otlei'S a large coiupensatiou for 
wnut of dis(‘ipliiio aud of the liabit of application. Of French boys 
our liuthor has foniiod a much less favourable opinion. The great 
majority of them he pruuounciMl to be ddicieiit in pluck and nian- 
linoss. “Their system of oducatiiui is opposed to the dovelopmont 
of theso viitucs. It is at selioid tliat they pick up thesneridng 
little notions which am so univiu'&al lunorig them. They make 
faces nt each other, they kick, they slap; but as for real nitting, 
as for detiuiding a point of honour, as lor hal'd rough games where 
force and skill are neu« led— who over heard ot* theso things 
in France P In discus.'^irig the causes of the lute defeat of France, 
our author thinks that sulllcient iiuporianco has not been 
attached to tho offccls produf'ed by tho educatiou of the 
boys, to tho uttor wiuit of stubborn pluck which cliaractorizos 
it, mid to tlie facility with which tho higher moral 
teachings disappear wlion manhood comes. Dntil there ia a 
radical climige on tiio chai'actcr and training of French 
boy.s, tliere will be email hope of seeing Franco take her old place 
again among the nations. Their whole early training would soeiu 
to bo dosignod to devohip cowardice. They ore forbidden to fight ; 
and if one lioy should etriko another, even in sclf-dcfonce, all tho 
other scholars would tell tho nnuster, and tho oHeuder would bo 
punished as a (lunger to society and a corrupter of good morals. 
A SAvedish boy at a pwisim m Paris was ouco called a liar by 
on usher of sixteen years old ; the youngster went straight at him, 
got homo his right on his teeth, aud his loft behind hia oar, and 
thou asked him if ho would have any moro ; whpreupon tho thirty- 
seven other boys in the Vooni rushed togotlier at the iSw'odo, rolled 
him on the Hour, and stretched tl'.emsolveB on his body aa if ho 
were a rattlesnake in a box. When the poor foUow was got out 
Ilia noso was flattonod and his arm bi'okon. Theso thi^-soveu 
boys were quite proud of it, and were ready to begin again. 

The “ singular skill of tho h>cnch in iue preparation of food ” 
famishes a topic to which a chapter in this work la dedicated. ^ Oim 
author dilates on the superior economy of French cooks, which ia 
chiefly oflcctod by tho hiibit of buying in small quantities. He 
calculates that hftchon manogoment iu France is cheaper by one- 
third than it is in England, And when it is found that this vast 
saving is accompanied with oxtraordiuary siiporiorify in tho 
nature of tho food itsolf, English food arrangomonla can only ^ 
regarded with “ stupotnetion.” "Boiling,” os uuderetood by 
English cooks, in particular, is denounced as an act of wasteful 
foUy. W© boil out of meat aU its ossonces and 
oat* tho tasteless azote-loss relics of our work, wliflo vm diligently 
throw away tho di^ water containing all tho nutrition 
wo havo distiUod. Ine French dogma, on the ccintoMytia that 
ovory thing which is in tho food ought to bo left in it by tho cooka 
and to be found in it by tho eater. Comparingthoavemwainwnt 
of food consumed per head in the two ooirntnes. oi^uthor alwws 
that its total weight is greater ia Frince than in England. It is 
not, however, mime up m the same way. A Londc^ oonsum^ 
moiemeats a Parisian more bread and vegetables. Hisoonehiiioit 
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that the Frrach are at least as well foil as we are, while 
thev s^ieixl much leas than we do, and liave vastly more agreeable 
witfn?* 

Inlo a rhapter on French mamiera tho position and influence of 
wtitnen must iiecoss^irily lar;j:nly enter. (>f tho urbnnilioa which 
have thfir root in tho innato desire of one sex to rliarm, and of 
tho other to r»-nder hoiurtpo to fomalo charms, oiirantlior spealis in 
terms of hVh commfirMlation. As between inaii and umn he 
considers th*’ni 1o bo carried to the verge of liollosvneaa and tm- 
reiiHty. I*^vce:^ive courtef^ics Ix^twecu men who nciLht^r like nor 
Tespec.t each^ other tvrrj in this generation pirculinr to Franeo. 
C’ertain tl^tails of FreneJi manners tlui author justly eidogi2i*«. 
It is one of the highest merits of tho sj'stcm that it" tacitly lays 
down the principle that all norsens nieethig in the same boii»e 
know wich other without the rummlity of an intrnd action. Any 
man may ask a girl to dance, or may speiik to iinybtidy at a 
private party. This is an intelligent and moat prai^ical custom ; 
it facilitates conversjition, it dispels awkwardness ; it makes it 

I ) 08 siblo to pass a ]deasiiDt hour in a hoiiae wlien^ you do not 
mow a soul ; it f^ves Ji look of wimnlh and unity to a room. 
Amdher merit in Frimth manners is tho geneinl absence of 
mauvftife honfe. If a boy drops his book nt chim'h, he picks it 
up without bluMhing. A Frenchwoman takes olF her bonnet and 
amingos her hair bcfi^re the glass in a railway waiting-room, 
without a thought of the preK'uco of bystanders. In her eyes 
all such things lu-u so ual.iiral, so much a matter of course, that it 
never occuth to her to make any fuss about them. No doubt bhe 
is right in tho main ; but it wi’ll probably ociair to some of their 
foreign visitors and critics that the French somciiTncs carry their 
doctiine of the ncedletojincsa of reserve iii nil tluit they are pleased 
to consider luituml to nHuiidnsmihlo extreme. 


In an interesting o.-.'jny on tho language, onr author points out 
some curious flri.*i.h>'ries Iwtwren it aud the national character. Two 
foatur(‘A are solectod for special (uilogy — tho conjugotion f>f the 
verbs, and tho piactico of placing tho ndjeetlve after, and not before, 
the noun. The first, which conlmsis favourably with our shabby 
system of auxiliary verbs,” the Froiudi sliaro with other nations of 
Latin nice, as also a gi’eat degri'C tlll^ flt*coud, which may Iw 
defended on tht* ground that it ia more phihwo^ihical to stale 
w^t tho subject ift before we begin to usisigu to it its p»H»nliiirities, 
IMfferences of idiom throw a rurious light on national charnc- 
teristica. Our iiuthor points out that tho bViieh tongue contains 
no such word as “ sobiv.'^ The entire abHcnco of any w^ord de- 
scriptive of that state is fluggefltivo (moiigli. TJ:w Fnglish drink 

S h to uoeii a spocinl illuj^trativo title for a maa w'ho has not 
; the French have ntwer jot fult tlio necoHsity of fonnina; 
any such curiourt Rubjedivo, or rather jiogjjtive, appellation; ooii- 
soquontly they hnvt' not got it. A o^^cond example of the ovidcnco 
of character betrayed liy language is tho absi'noe, in French, 
of any word oimi valent to ** listener.” The only iuterpretntiun 
of 80 odd a Wank lii*s iii tim siip]x>sition that each tVencli- 
mon chattom for himself, not for others; and liint, not caring 
whother he ia lisleni’d to or not, ho has nevi'r n.cognizod thnt j 
ho hits no dcnoniimuion for llio person to wlmui hn spealrs. 'riiis is ; 
ingBuious, but it dona not appear ti» striJm our essayist that liis second | 
instanco of a hi tho language ia not <puto nnologfauj to tho ; 

first. Thorn is no word for “sober,” ho contends, bocriuae sobriety i 
ia so much tho nilo that a word (o express the linhit is not needed, j 
Tlmro is no word for “ listcin'r,” not becnuH'j all I'k'enchmeu are j 
listeners, but, on tho contmry, becauso in a nation of univeiml j 
chatterers tho function of aliatouer drops completely out of obser- 
vation, Still mon*. fiuiciful is tho notion that tho absenco of any 
word corresponding to “do>vdy” is to be ronnoctoil with ibe 
universally smart and neat nupearinieo of Frenchwomen. As 
rognrds pronunciation, our ftiitlnir gives Iho palm to the h’jvnch 
spoicon in thu district iVoni Orleans to Tours. Ho asM'vls that the 
cnildxnn who mako dirt-pies on tho borders of the Ijoiro nronouneo 
for hotter than tho actors of tho Thi^alro Fraii^ais, Prooablv this 
ie on dxAggeratiou ; but it is no doubt true that the. purcHl French 
« is spoksn in tiio contml nmoai^, just as the best English is said to 
befimnd in Northamptonstiiro. v I 

Our notice of Iho chapters on “ Dn^sa” ond “ Marriago” inuftt 
noeemarily bo brief. Rxtmvnganco in dross is justly criticized as 
one of tho worst social fi^tuxeB of the Second Lin wire. When all 
* posBiblo VArieties of form Iiad heen exhausted, tho ladies of tho 
pofiod took up colour ; and if Oeroiany had not intervened, thoy 
wovld fioon have worn out colour too, and have had nothing left to | 
choooe from. Tho reaction which has now sot in is against all | 
OodovT) .women are wearing tinte which havo no names, which 
Dover were real, or fresh, or true, but which still do not quite 
leech lie tone which wo desi^ by ^ fiidod." It is amusing and 
veiy cAamctoristic to find Uiat they are called by Pwis des 
comeutt ptotfiunreB, as boing in qn^^iMithy with the ambiguous 
sort of ffovemmont which France just now possesses, neither 
McDAichy nor Hepublic. Fronch marriages our author believes, in 
a vast juajority of cases, to be happy marriages.^ The oneness of 
a^ttaoMwhioh u w dirtinetiTe » olunctensbo of mimod 
Ml la the niddlo and trading daw^ and yMch » shown 
by tho ilMuent psesence of wives in their husbands gm<^s 
voA ibom, strikes him as a merit in their systenn But tho 
OMitioiia and prudential spirit in which tho whole ahbjoct 
t^auuniaao is kindled in France does not escape cnticn^. Thu 
Ukipa^attribatalde to tho W fonnaliOes and ihffl^ties with 
vMCn^ marriage ia surrounded by tho opwrion of the Code Ifapo- 
IfDA. jBkd to tho extnu^rdinaiy oontrol which patents ^ve over 
the maniogoa of thcii childreno Upon another branch of thu 


subject our author makes some obaarwitifln»"--iiaaflilyy ihat 
diniinution in the fecundity of Firendi memagea. la 1770 the 
children bom in France wore in propottian to tho whole popnla. 
turn tme in twenty-five ^ now thi^ navo eozne down to one in 
iLiriy-fivo ; the fulling off has consequimtly reached the enormous 
figure uf forty per cent. Our author does not ehriitk from aeserling 
tliat this ri^uLt^ is duo to the widespread applicatkin of thq 
Malthusian principle of circiunf^ieotion in marriage, ^e qnestioti 
is dilficiilt to discu^ti in a work of tliis kind ; but its hearing on 
iho national future of Francois of on uhportafu^that emmot be 
uveirated. W 


MY LITTLE GIRL* 

H OW can we hope in two short columns to analyse 11 story 
which boaste of two nr moro authors, three heroes, twiv 
heroines, a good angel mid a Mephistcmheles, and the scene 
uf which shifts from an island in the Facific to Orays Inn. 
nud back again from Oriiy*s Inn to an island in the Puciiicr 
Our iv.Hders may perhaps wonder how the number of heroes 
and heroines can be unequal, whereas generally, like the animals 
in the Ark, they nro brought in by pnira. Tho explanation 
ia an easy one. The principal heroine, in her entire ignorance 
of the meaning of xmitriinony, marries the wrong hero, in 
hupo of pleasing tho man with whom she is, if only she knew 
it, deeply in lovo, and who is, if onlj' ho knew it, still more 
dc^cply in love with her. Her husband, tho wicked hero, takes to 
drinking, and, dying penitently in tho last chapter but two of the 
third volume, where the mortality of sinners, and indeed of 
saints iilao, is usually high, loavi^s his blessing to his wife and his 
widow to his rival, the unmarried one of tho good heroca It was 
not til] wo had got to the end of tho first book that we had any 
suspicion of iho existence of this couple which is nt last to be so 
happy. Wo will own that at that stiigo of tho story we did feel 
suraewhat aggrieved when wo found that wo had on entirely fresh 
hot of people to become acquainted with, and an entirely now 
sot of circumstimcos to learn. Tho story had seemed, up to this 
point, clear enough. There was a beautiful girl who would 
grow into a beautiful woman, with a largo fortune. There 
were two boys already fighting for her like boys, one of whom 
vvtLS to bo Imndsomo and good, and the other handsonio 
aud bad; there was ii mysterious mother, and thuro was an 
utter hcoiindrui who had dosti’oyod the register of ono marriago 
and forged that of iinothf 3 r. iforo "was amplo material for three 
full volumes, nud yet to our utter amazement, and wo may almost 
say indignutiou, iu tho second book a briofiess barrister aptteara 
as the ival hero, and My Little Girl, tho grand-daughter of a laun- 
dre.sy, iLH the real heroine. 

Wo must, in giving on account of tho story, begin, where 
our authors begin, with tho two boys iu tho island in tbs 
Pacific. Tho younger of themj^ Arthur, was the legitimate 
child, and tho cider, i^hilip, tho illegitiinato child, of a wealthy 
planter, ( leorgo Diirnford. Philip’s mother, hlarie, was a beautiful 
mulatto, gifted with u magnificent voice. When her lover tiumed 
her off and married, she went to Loudon, and with the money 
ho had given her “ sho learned all that a woman should learn^ 
and luuro.” She became an accomplished singer, and went on the 
stage, aud nmassud a great fortune. This, at ^0 close of tho third 
volume, was found very conveuiont by the hero and tho widow 
who wanted to marry, hut except for bof money would not 
have had enough to marry on. In fact, wo suspect that the 
mothoT was altogether invented— excopt indeed that heroes must 
havo mothers — to find a fortune for her sou’s widow. Old bachelor 
uncles are almost worn out, and there is a certain novelty iu 
making tho good hero gain a fortune through tho mother of his 
rival, Uie wicked hero. Sbo is, too, very eilectivo, we must not 
forget, at her drunken sou’s death-bod, and a month or so later 
goes down lieraulf, in the most exemplary way, ia the wreck of a 
steamer. We are, however, anticiDUting matters. The two boys 
are brought up together in tho belief that they wwe cousins* 
They havo a playmate, Madeleine, whom thoy each intend 
to marry, and a wicked tutor Mr. MacIntyre. Alter a few yours 
cholera breaks out in iho island, and carries off tlieir faUiar. 
.MacIntyre takes advantage of the confiision that follows on the 
death to steal some valuable documents, to cut out the register of 
George Burnfurd’s marriage, and to insert a fi^e one of his 
marnngo with Marie. Ho has no immediate in view^ut he 
thinks that some day or other he nmy find it useful. He doss 
indeed throw out some hints to Philip, but he, who in spite of 
all his faults was early in tho book honourable enough, kicss 
out of the house. At this pmnt of the story a gap of ten yeats 
occurs, and with it a total shifting of the scene. We are intrmioed 
to a cerlidn Club, called The Choru^ wlikih met in some 
in Gray’s Inn. The common footing on which its metnbm last 
was A want of success. Should any member cease to bo a foilAisu 
he ceased to be a member of the Club. Thofo WAsHeartley Vsittf 
the hero, a barrister who knew no law and wrote articles tbatS 
magazine would publish. There was Lynn, who know law bat 
never had any bnefs ; and there was Jones, who wrote poems that 
were never pabHahed and idays that were never acted Of tbw 
original twelve who formed the brotherhood^ ^nine hM been em* 
pdled for their saocM Venn, some twelve yesis befor^. bid 
begun to divide his time between the Olnb^ the .eemporitfen nj! 

* Jlfo LUtU Om! a Kovri. By the AatlMes ot ^ lUsdHlauf 
tiboy.' 3 vols. London : Tfcaley Rrothsia i8^|. 
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ids opnecula, which MU oco day bo eagerly bought by on 
admiriDg public/’ and the educattoa of the grandchild of hia 
drunken laundreea. ** This little roay-che^ed dnmisel of six had 
touched hia soft heart with pity ” ; ho hod nursed her through a 
fever, he had taught her her lottors, hod made her a good 
aeholur^ and as periect a lady as a girl can be whoao educatiim 
I had been carried on solely by a gcmtlexnan. At tlie time the 
* accoml part of the story o^>ens she was eighteen veara old, and 
Venn was beginning to see with alarm that the old relations iu 
which they ^Dod could nut long go on. The girl Laura 
ColUngwoiid lived a life of such entire seclusion that she 
hcrselt‘ never Scairts of any suspicion of impropriety. Her inno- 
^nce is hnppily natuml enough ; her igiKinincui and it is on this 
ignorance that the «tf»ry turns, is euiidy impossible. Had kIio 
been brought up by Venn alone alio might have been, ns it is 
ireprcwnitod, in utter ignorance of marringe. Rut she lived with 
her BTOudmother, a pilfering, diinking old woman, in a low court, 
and must, stainl(ta<^ly pure though aho might still have been, have 
hoard enough to guora her against the troiihltvs into which sho is 
led. Venn, who knows how deeply he love s His Little Oirl, but 
hanlly as yel suspects tliat he is beginning to lovo her as a lover, 
tells her that ho shall be happy if ho can only aee her married to 
fitmie gentleman. lie oftini repeats tliis to iler, till she, in her 
wonderful simplicity and utter ignoratice of whiit maiTiago is, 
begins to think it is her duty to get married. At this moment a 
atranger, l*hilip Durnford, who by this time has become a captain 
In the army, protects her from sonio riideue&s olKsred her in the 
streets, ifo mils in lovo with her, and, after a fe.w more mootings, 
ofl'ors to marry her. She, without really caring much for him, 
but seeing' that he is n gentleman, thinking to plonso her guardian, 
accepts hivS oiler. Philip binds her over to eecrocy; but the 
evening before the d.ay iixed for the marringo, ovci*cnme by doubts, 
she would have told Venn, her guardian, ovorytbing, only, in the 
full trust he had in her lionour, ho would not listen to hor .secret. 
Mcimwliilo Philip had recognized tbo scoundrel MacIntyre 
boai'ing advortising boards, or saiidwirhos,'’ as they aro called, 
along the wtreets of London. For the first tiino for many n ye.'ir 
the fellow hiid, as a bonrdman, an honest citUing, for, as ho himself 
said, It is one of the fidvautagcs of the profesaion that you u»ust 
bo hon<\sL bocausn you can’t run if you do steal anything.** 
Philip Hupplies him with money, and iMncTnlyro becomes hia 
evil genius. He persuadea him to take advantage of Laura’a utter 
ignorance of tbo wcjrld, and to play on her the same trick that 
squire Thovnlull, in the Vioar of Wuhr/teldf tried to play ou Olivia. 
He WHS a iSIaster of Arts (»f Aberdeen, and, to satisfy the scruples 
Philip still felL half-hinted that ho was in orch ra. J'hilip carries 
off Laura to France, and ffrst reads and ihon destri^s all tho 
letters sho >vrites to hor guardian. On hi.^ return borne be takes 
to gambling, and quickly Joses all tho money ho had. The book 
here, to our mind, heconics very dull. Tho author himsolf is aware 
of it, and thus apologizes for it : — 

To him who ia fniUnted in the my«terieii of tho turf my narrative will bo 
intpllf;;lble, but probably uninti^ruaLin^, fur it U a tulo ho kno^vd by henrt. 
To the utiinitiated thm chapter must be to a grout oxieut uaint^ligiblc, 
tlioruforu iiniotcrosting. 

Surely what tho writer calls "tho exigencies of his history ** can- 
not require him to till thirty pages with the slang of the race- | 
course, any more than tho painful duty which they had to per- I 
fonn required tbo newspaper correspondoats, soino years ago, to I 
fill two or three columns with an account of the first private I 
execution. Philip is ruined by gambling, and drives Laura out ^ 
of his house, first telling her the trick he had played her. She, 
after twenty hoars’ wanderiug through the streoia, is found by a 
poor gill whom she had once befriended, and is taken to her 
lodgings. There Venn comes, and loams everything. Meanwhile 
MacIntyre bad told Philip that it was he, and not Artbu^ who 
was the legitimate son, and heir to the property, and had 
shown him a duly attested copy of tho forged register. When 
Arthur saw the proofs he at onco gave up poasessiou, and though 
lie more than suspected that they were forged, so anxious was 
he for his father's good name that he would not allow 
the case to be brought iuto court. MacIntyre received 5,ooof. 
from Philip os his reward, and with this ho retired to a life of 
groat respectability in Scotland, having first been most mercilessly 
uirashed by Haxtley Venn. At this iiioinent Mario, PhUip^s 
mother, comes upon the scene, and admits at once that the proofs 
are all forged, and that she had never been married. She and 
Mi^laine together, who also turns up, have iniluonoe enough over 
Philip to persuade him to go thiougn the form of a regulm mar- 
riage witn Laura. At the church the husband and wife part, 
never to meet again. Philip goes on drinking, sees skelotons 
ritting by him, and at last hurries off to his estates in the island, 
for he swkeepatibem, to see what a sea voynge will do for him. He 

before, ho kills him- 

-r”** ****^^f» TOO bad made her will, leaving all her 


of an omu stsamsldp, and in due course of time Hartley Venn 
mames -Lani^^ Amur had some while before married Maoeleme. 

® judgeship in Trinidad, and Jones has his play brought 
nff***? ^ ^ staooees that the management 

VI ^ Chorus become aueoessfiil, 

andtimOlnbiadimved. 

Tl^ plot of the slM oafttainlj very eoctmvagiuit^ end some of 
Hie inmilents are ofle^ve wbRe others are d^ Nevertheless 
the. book bee, eonttdmli^ jee^mnd, myjit when m ledag 
matteis, or on penlieode^ft liyi^^ Ilio tiSuT of the C3«e 


is so amusing that it would almost rseoncile ooe to wn&t of 
success. Venn's account of hie JSton days Is comimdiy tolcL It 
is much too long to quote, but the following passage ie a fair 
specimen 

** .Tone<v you wero never 

^ 1 WAV nut," Auid Junev ** If it is any cxtfuuaijon of my master’s erhuSr 
I may mention timt he offon canod nat».** 

** f knew it." V'enn n'iumed, wliU an air id U’iumph. ** There are subtle 
iniluencos nltont the older and more cUM^ical iiiatruinent. It produces aa 
; elTect which in sftcr‘iifc iu o:ity to be detected by thoHO who have mads an 
t-arly fti^quAintaiu:e with it.. t]:aidnu is increly a brutal mode of (nflifliDg 
I fi'iir ami pain. The pi>ciry of punishment is in the bimh. Tito actual pSI^ 
fdtm.uK'C, 1 AilrniL— the more phyoical process, either active or passive— 
aHords little food for rodection. fiut when 1 tliiok uf the dikets upon tbo 
autfernr. 1 am carried away, gentlemen, cirurnr. Them is tlie AaticipaUoii, 
so full of tnniuUuous fears and hopeH, with its rertaijilioa as to the fblare 
fact, and its uncertuiiities os to vi^ur Bud duraticiii ; ita bracing inliueiKW 
on the. Volition, its Mtinmlitting uiiect on (lie Kurlitudc, its cultivation of 
patient endurance. All this, my friends, Ia truly pot^iical. Coiuddei', next, 
iho Aft«r-glow. Tho Afti'r- 2 j;low is, indcecl a mngniilccDt cotnhination of 
w^nsations. XoUdn;r that 1 can teiavmlicr to l.iave ox|M>.rieni‘ed com^ near 
it. It lingers like Iho twilight ; and, like the summer twilight, it laats all 
niglit. It warms like the mcinory uf a good action, or tho blush of con- 
scioud vii'tue. It is as as the uiKSidufioii of a hijhop. It nnnovas 

AS fiiauy cares aa a luuilh^duD, and it wipoa oif sins like n pilgrimage." 

VVe hope that tho next time our authors write they wilt know 
of no exigencies but Ihope uf good tahte, and that they will leave 
all racing mutters and racing slang to tho sporting newspapers. 


HANDBOOK TO TID". CATIIEDKALS OF WALES.* 

M r. kino, who puis his name t<) tho preface, has now com- 
pleted his useful series of ilio (iathedrtil churches of Enghuid 
and Wales. Tho present volume, which contains tiie ioiir episcopal 
sees of the Principality, is, like lliose which have gone Wore it, 
carefully and aciuu'ately done, with constant refoiehoo to tho latest 
find U^st lights ou tho s^uliject, including of course iho one trust- 
worthy guide to Wtilah ecclesiastical hifiiory, Mr. lladdan's first 
volume, ’i ho book will servo to bring a great deal which Mj* 
Hmidaii and other scholars have workctl out before a wider circle 
of readers tluiu iht^y are likely to lind m their own persons. In 
this way it will sorvo to muiud the visitor and the merely arolii- 
iecLural Htud(Mit that a church or other building ia not only a 
building, but that, even as a building, and still moro ns a founda- 
it fills a place in liislory. Wo should ourstdvoa have been 
bettor ploiised hud the history and the architecture been made mors 
ooUBtaiilly to boar upon oue nriothor ; but tho arrangement which la 
actually loUowod is^icrhape better suited for actual use as a hand- 
book ou tlio spot. 

it is characteristic of tho present age that Mr. King has been 
liliiderocl from giving some ^fiu'ther Ulustratious of tiio churches 
which he deacribeH owing to the scidroliiings set up for the resto- 
ration of the build iiigs, which make it impossible to take all the 
views that he wialjed for. Wlintcvor may be tliuught os to 3 re» 
storation genwmlly, w;hatover may be thought as io eouie particular 
points in the rcsiorAliou of thcsi) fuiir chiivchcs, it cannot oe denied 
tiuit some restoration was iieeiled by all the ciitliedral churches of 
Wales, if thi^y wi'ro to go on and disclioige witJi decency ev«m their 
tiinctiuns os ordinaiy parish chumho.'!. To oiio who knew Llan- 
«iiiir fivc-iuid-twcnty years back and who secs it now, the whole 
thing is like a rising from the dcfid, and hit. Wul&toD could 
not complain tliat nuUiing has been done but to pile together dciid 
stones or that 'the lively temple bus been neglecteiL At St. 
David's again, tliough the church had not boConie, either to its 
fabric or m its foundation imd services, so uUer a wreckaaLhindal^ 
there was no clioice but rcbtomtion if the building waa to be so 
much as kept standing. In llie two Bnialler cburchce pf North 
WaliH) restoration was not needikl on this ground, but rather ou 
the more usual ground of gidtbg rid of modern disfiguroinents and 
bringing back ancient forms and arraugoincnts, which had been 
hidden by modem changiis, bat which could still be made out. 
To oue who, like ourselv's, Jinows Dangor on];jr in a very difihieot 
state, its appoaruuco in Mr. King’s illustration is simply startling, 
llio four Welsh episcopal churches, though very unlike ona 


anollier in their apm.»anuice, have some points in common. All axe 
chun^hes of the Uld Foundation, though their foundations are , 
mostly siniiU mid inipcrfect. 8t. David's and Lkinilaif, for 
instance, remained for many centuries witliout Deans, and Llandafif 
till our own time luid no special Rcsidentiaries. ^ four are of 
small size iis conipmed with tho great churches of Ec^land and 
Franco; St. David’s is tho only one of tho four which carries 
out tho received type of a minster in any degree of pexfeotioii. 
That is to say, pai-tly no doubt through tho piivert^of the co^try, 
but portly also through its troditioiis, the tashion of buildtog 
churches of eiiornioua sizo, which the Norman Ifishops and Abboto 
brought iuto Kngland, never spread into Wales, any mors than 
into Scotland or Ireland. Tho greatest churcJies, cathedral mid 
abbatinl, to all throe counjtrioa rank m size far below the great Kngliirii 
churchos, and many of thorn, in all three countries, M far below 
RngUsh churches of tho second rank. Ac^in, as Mr. King remarl^ 
ttotH) of the four Welsh episcopal churches stand low in potot of 
sito, and this he contnsta with the position of the some clo^ of 
churches in EnglauA But ho might have noticed that, though^ 
English ifiiurch lies down to quite such a hole as Lland aft ' or 
David’s, jot the eldersitca ofttoJEnglishbishepricaweremostofthem^ 


• /TamgefuS Is Mt CteMmh ^ ff'ufnh tJandtiff-^SU 
4%^fk .Bwwpf. WithlUuttimtloaa. Iiondiui : JCaiiior. . . 
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low ai* conipaml with Iho chimdios which croT^^^ IhohipheBt points 
of the < I'aahSi citioH. The lofty sites of Durliain. Lincoln, Exeter, and 
Old .Sariim arc all duo to later rlianjjres, and in the ca»o of Old 
Sariiiu the lofty site chosen in tho t.lovoiilh century was in the 
thirl*'enlli e.vcIian{.rod for one more Jiko the ordiiiaiy situ of an 
iyiirli>h hi-sliopnc. Both in Ihijihuid lunl in Wales the diilercnce is 
douhlh-ss due to Iho ciivuniptances of tho country, to tho circiim- 
etanoow of bi.^lujpiicH planted iiinonjf a p(iO}do who, when they had 
Huy towns, did hke the iiihahUiuits of the (Jontincntal lioman 
provinre‘s inulic tluuu the coTjtvcs of their whole political and Hocial 
life. No one ou tho (Continent would have chosen Liiidislkm or 
St. T)a\id’rt as a place for an episcopal church. 

Another prdnt of distinction is that, while, as a rule, the KnirlLsh 
rathedriil ciiurches are not strictly spevkinp: pav(H‘hial'*-tliat is, 
c\ceplin^r tliencw foundatioiw td' Hipon and Alnuchc.stLT, Ihoy ha\o 
no parl.'ih atUiched to IIk-iu hcvoiid their uwu iiumcdiatc. pri-sMuct. — > 
three of the four Wei.**!! episcopal ehiiivlies arcal.so thopnriali elimvhes 
of lari^e parishes. }>l. Asai>h ahme, the siUiillest of the four, is the 
only one which has a separate parish elmrch for the use f>f the little 
town. The parochial ciuiracler of tljo (dher churclies, conihira^l 
with the existence in most ca..'o9 of two lan;;ii:ijj:os in tlte district 
to h(> provided iVn*, ha.s always heeji a dilliculiy, and one which lias 
Immui h lV*rlilo e^avree <»f those iintownnl arranjrenients of these 
churches which it has heen one nuiiii <d)jeet of lati«r cluni^ies to 
get rid of. At Iditudidf alono Iho ditliculiy has Ikmoi solved 1 )> the 
tiniverwil H]iread of KnLdi.sh thron^rh the psm.sh and Jtei^hbourhood, 
no that there now i.s iiolhiu;;' to hhi'ler a siu^ile coiigre4»at ion from 
attending the Kiiglish cathedral si-rvice. 

In going ihriaigh the histoiy and de.scrijnion of tin* eliurclie.*^ 
of iJandati' and Davids, .Mr. King has walked closely in the 
tftcptt of the latest inquirers, following Ihoiu up with tlio histoiy 
of the ehiinges tirnl disouveri<'s which Jiave been made since their 
time, hi iJio ease, of IJand.afl' he lias to record the completion of 
the fabric, which has been so \vo?ulorfully culled vip out of a slate 
of ruin and chaos, and which, ■with some obvious faults, i.M certainly 
ono of Iho greate.'^t wtirks of its Iwind in our day. jVfr. King is 
inoro tolerant, than w<‘ can profess to l:>t!to\vfirdstfiencw roofs, to- 
wards the n'reclos cfipieil from a Weslminster tomb, towards tijc 
queer top given to llivudiapter-houfe, and lovvards the spire, a lino 
thing in itself, but which Meeni.s to have swniin round about from 
Bayuux,as itsolde.r fellow cerUiiidy swam across froir Somerse t. Mr. 
Kingogreeswith thosuggcBlionthal the original d<.'sig/i of tins church 
— or rather not tlrietly the original design— "but the design of lUo.so 
who enlarged and transfovnuHl it in tho Ihirtoeiith c entury was 1o 
Lave, like so many Oerman churches, a pair of ho\U western and 
eaatfa'u towers, lliougli they were not meant as commonly ir. 
Crevrnany, to Dank an iip.>(3 at each (*rid. LlandaiF, it shouht be 
maembered, is (he tmly original cathedral church in South HrUain 
— one of tho wry few great churclu's of any kind — which never 
hod, or wa.a jmMint to Inive. (ithor a tramejit or a central 
tower in luiy shajH!. At St. David’s jNlr. King has to rocoi»d 
oonsidorablo change*, above all, tho strongthoning of the great 
lantern piers, and tho ivbtoration of tho ujnirr window of tho 
pposbylery to its original fonn, one of lho.^e ehnugos iibout wlihdi 
there will bo always difrerences of opinion. 1 li‘ro Sir (Gilbert Scott 
has got rid of tlm greni IVrpoudicalar window which h ul dis- 
darcnl four hmexjt.*, ami has got tho lancet.^ back again ; but ho 
m.s kept and repaired the roid* which ugreod with tho I’erpen- 
dicuhu' window, out dee«< not agjTO with the luncfds. J\Ir. King’s 
ongravinga bring out strongly llio features of Hint vronde.rfnl iinvo, 
wHere the rich work of the twelfth and of ih(! si\teon11i contury so 
strangely hanuonize, and ho goes minutely intvi the hist»iry of tlu*. 
uisles luid chapels, soino of which uro now happily roofed luraiii. 
Late diHCovcries have broiight to light a singula v recess behind the 
high altar, which was found filled with hmuan Isorws, bone^i whii'h 
are conjectured to ho those removed from tho .^brines of St. Davi«l 
and St. Oamdoc. 

Tho two North Welsh churches aio in cvi'rj' respect inferior to 
ihoflo of tho South, 'riiis is of course owing to (he fact that 
Suiitli Walo.s came bo much sooner under regular lOnglish rule, 
60 tiult, at tlic tirac wlien tlieir chundies were Imilt, Ihe di.'Jtiicta in 
which St. David's and Llandalf stood were not very mueh more 
distutbod lhau hhigland in general- North Waits nic.inwhile went 
through tho wars of tho thirteenth eontury and tlu^-o vvhich followed 
on tho inauiTcction of Ovyon Cllyjulwr. In thof-o lost the bishopries 
and Uieir churches specially bu tiered, and Bangor, above all, rti- 
jxmixicd a ruin till near tho end of tho fifteenth century. The 
hfahoprics were poor mid were comiijonly In-ld in rommemlam 
some other preferm^mt. Tho iiatiira,l 'iv^ull is to be seen in 
two churches bo small and plain as aliogt'ther to umazo those 
who«e notions of a cathedral church an' funned on an I'lnglish or 
Norihoru French standard. But St. Vsuph and t*vcri Jkmgor 
would quite hold thoir own in Ireland^ and would not be nUoffoiber 
OemtemptiUe in Scotland. Neither of them, as they litoly BtofKl, 
Itad at tho chonicter of a minster, ah<l the original work, 
in tniuiT ports very good, liad been much bidd»*n und dis- 
dgnicd hy later chatws. St. Asaph is the smallest of all, yet tho 
nUUislvd outline of this littlo cathedral is ceidainly one of the most 
eflbcUva to he fovmd among churches of its own scale. The inside 
hlUB heeh thoroughly cleaned out and refitted, but we trust that the 
Udoous plaster ceiling of tho nave, which hides tho small and 
AMieolul clerestoryi may book bo got rid of. But it is at Bangor 
Ifctit Mr. King has to vocoid chtmgea of modem times which aro 
ftwaying than those which haro boon wrought at 
tSimdiLff . As Bangor Oathedral stood before tho late restoration 
Juafpskf it was a chtp^ much larger than 8 U Aaaph, but in ovezy 


other resjfiect aliogi^tlier inferior to it. * St. Aeaph, a small cross 
churcli with a central tower, belonged toat)|po which can better 
dispense with ornament than any other, and which, whatever its 
actual date and stylo, always keopa something of Romanesque 
solidity about it. Bangor, on the contrary, seemed to be onlv a 
long low church of poor *ind late work, with tho worst possible 
outliub, transepts crying in vain for a central tower, while the 
single wcBlcrn tower w.‘is so low as to give no kind of dignity to 
tile building, it was ea.sy however to seo that something better 
had once been or beuii meant to be, that a ceiitr^tower was at 
fea^t dcslgiiod, St) that tho churcli was meant the some 

outline as Burton and Wiinborne Minster on a simK scale, as Ely 
und Wymundluim^ on a grunt Bcalc, os llorefurd, Shrewsbury, and 
Maliuusbury as they once. were. This arrangiunont with the two 
towers ojie in front of the other hns been by irrevoreut minds 
likeiiod to driving tandtmi, just us the bide towers of Exeter and 
Oitvry Jiiuo been liktmod to a. paddlo-steamor. Sir Uilbert 
Scott bus made nut the former de&igii of the transepts, and both 
they mid tho choir with their high roofs now soar far above Bisbop 
Skevinglon’s low-pitched nave. Tho inside, ns shown in Mr. King’s 
viiwv, is now really stately, instead of being, as we roniombfsr it, 
about as mean as it well could be. We certainly hope that the 
ceniral tower and spire will not be carried up to the amazing 
height which is shown in the engraving. At present the tower 
lia.s <inly rcMched the roof-line, ami wo would strongly urge that 
ono etngo above it with a lower spire would be quite enough. 
Low and plain iia ilie \vL*yti‘rn tow'cr is, still there it is the chief 
feature of the cimrch, and its new comKido ought n(»t to throw it 
into utlor insignilicnnce. 

We corigraliilatc the author and publisher on tho completion of 
this n.sefnl seric's. We could sometimes wish in it forwider general 
views, and for a bolder sjiirit ol* criticism of works both old and 
now. But it is well suited for its own purpose, and it is a great 
improvement on anything of the kind that wont Ix'-fere it. It is n 
great tiling to be Iboroiigbly tnist worthy, and to be quite five 
from all nonsense and twaddle. Wo should be glad to see the 
wiiica extended to some other of our givai churches which uro 
not of cathedral mnk, and about which people often seem yet mora 
in the dark than about those which 61*0. 


r.UEKK NUMISMATICS.* 

E T is DOW neai’ly a cmitnry since Kekholin his Docirtna Kmnorum 
VefiTitm tnici'd with a inastor-hiind the outlines of nnmianml ics 
!-:o far ns regniils tho ancient world. This gmit w*(>rk w'lm a coin- 
pleto dige.’^t of all that had been wTitten on tJio subject of (Jreok 
and Uomau coins up to Keklierstinie ; but since its publication the 
study of ancient niuiiisinalics Jnis been greatly dev(‘)oped, not only 
b} tlio di&coveiy of m.«m y new coins, but by a pi-olilic crop of trtiatisc.* 
to which theso discoveries havo given rise, 'fhe time scorns now 
to have coino for a sccoml Eekliol to arise ; some onevviih suflicient 
judgment, learning, and industiy to extroct tlio pith of the.se 
various treatises, and to work them into anew digest embodying all 
the mo*t recent results of imniisiuatic discovery. 

Why tliii» tiJsli, which sooma so Buitahfe to the omnivorous acti- 
vity of (jormany, has not yet been accomplished, or oven attempted, 
it is not easy to explain ; but doubthwa ono jirincipal impedinieut 
to tho study of ancient muuismalics is tho want of calalogncs of 
tlu! great public collections, except such ns are now comparatively 
obsoleU!, Up to this year, for instance, all the published informa- 
tion with regard to the iiiRgiiiliccnt collection of Gi-oekand Roman 
coins in the British Museum (if wo except stray memoirs and 
notices) was comprised in the Catalogues by Taylor Combo and 
R. r. Knight, of wliieh the respect ivo dates aro 1814 and 1830, 
and which embrace not above a fifth part of tho collection ns it now 
is. It is therefore willi great witislhetion that wo noto that the 
l.iepai-tmcnt of Coins is at length making an effort to rodeem these 
long nri'eai's. Tho first volumo of a general catalogue of tho 
Crock coins in tho Museum, by Mr. Poole, has appeared, and a 
second volume is promised shortly, 

Ec 3 \hel, in his Doctrintf, adopts a googi*npliical arrangement ol 
his subject, tnivorsing the biLMlitciTanoon from west to cast. 
The fault of this arrangement is tlmt the semi-barbarous Coins of 
Spain and Gaul, where Greek civilization was only snoiadic and 
comparatively recent, are prcsfmtcd to the student before ho Iirb 
bcH^n introduced to tlio true sources of Greek numismatic art. 
The amugement adopted in tho kfiisoum Catalogue is nroferablo, 
inasmuch «a the scries ho«dns with Italj^ to bo foliowod Sicily , 
two countries in which tno history of Greek numismatics, from ^ 
a very early period of their civilization, can bo traced with 
greater exactness and continuity than in any other part of 
tho llellenic world. In the volume before us tho coins 
of Italy are all classed under the general heading ‘<Gh»ek*'; 
but it would be more exact to distinguish in this class 
tho coins of pure Hellenic settlements fVoiu others in which 
Etruscan, Oscon, or Roman intluenco is apparent both in tlie art 
and the weight and standard, so that theso coins may he roughly 
divided into Greek and Qrasco-Itallan. If wo draw a line across 
Italy from the mouth of the Vulturnns on the west coast to 
that of tlie Auftdufl on tho Adriatic, it will be found that nearly 
nil tho early colonies made by tho Greeks in Italy lie south of this 
line. The centre of Italo-Groek civilization is the fringe of eb^ 

* A Cataloffwt oftbt Gitrk Coins in the BntUh Mneem, lUUy. Londten : 
1873. 
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betw^ Tarentum and knom in ant{qu% as Magna 

GrEBcbfiUEul DOW oompriBiog pan of Calabria and tiboAtari^ It 
was in this fertile and ^vil zsgion that Grsek miniismatic art 
began to develop itsdf mm a very early period. The pnnei|)nl 
Bottlements on this coast, snch as Tarentum, Metaj^tum, Syhans, 
Croton, were founded at various dates ranging mm b«o. 750 to 
B.O. 650, and it is probablo that the colcmitsts Drought witli them 
Iho thcii newly-invented art of coining money. Hence the arclimo 
coins of the cities of Magna Grtecia have a special historical in- 
terest, especiaUy ivbon, as in the cose of Sybaris, the known date 
of the destructiou of the city nnd its consequent change of name 
enable us to i||| the date of its coins with certainty to the period 
botwoon B.O. ^and b.c. 510. The coins, again/ of Siris must 
have been stradc in the same period, ns its dcalruction preceded 
that of Sybaris. These archaic coin*) of Magua Greocia have 
a local peculiarity of fabric which diaiingiiishea them from the 
other early coinages of Hellas. They are struck, not on Ininps or 
nuggets, like the ^rly gold coins of Lydia and the silver coins of 
Athens or if)gina, but on tliin discs, the t}'pe being raised in 
relief on one side and repeated in intaglio, or, as numismatists say, 
incuse, ou the other. This local peculiarity of fabric points to some 
oai'ly confederation of the cities that adopted it. In some few 
instances the types of two cities ore combined on the same coin, in 
token of an alliance. As art advanced the incuse repetition fell 
into disuse, nnd a second type, in relief, yrtis substituted for it. 
This change probably took place about the Ix^ginuing of the fifth 
century b.c., in the course of vrhich the confederacy of Achman 
cities was annihilated by an invasion of the I^ucanians. Some of 
these types are of peculiar interest as arcliaic representations of 
deities, m some cases perhaps actually copied from statues. Thus, 
on the coins of Posoidonia fbottcr imowii to tourists under its 
Koman name, Pmstuin) we fina Poseidon; Tarentum commemorates 
its mythic foimdcr, Taras ; and on coins of Kaulonia is a male 
deity, probably Apollo, holding a little running figure in his hood, 
a type the interpretation of which has perplexed numismatists. 

As Greek art maturesi it is interesting to trace its stages in the 
coins of the cities of Qraicia, whoso civilization, somewhat 

prematurely developed, seemed to have reached its highest point a 
little before the Persian war. In forming an estimate <tf the relative 
political importance, wealth, and refinement of Uiose cities, coins 
hirnish some valuable evidence in supplement to the scanty notices I 
in ancient history. Thus we learn from the Catalogue before us 
that the British Museum possesses 441 silver coins of Tarentum, 
140 of Neapolis, 162 of Motapontum, 123 of Thurium, 116 of 
Veiia, 108 01 Croton. Of gold coins, Tarentum has thiriy-two, 
Motapontum one ; hut the Oataloguo assigns no gold coins to any 
other city in Magna Graecia. These numismatic statistics are 
borne out by history. We know that Tarentum and Metapontum 
wore cities of great power and wealth from the first, and that they 
retained their political importance after most of the other cities of 
Magna Grcecia had succumbed either to the Sicilian Dionysius, or 
to the inroads of ruder Italian races. The gold coinage of Ta- 
rentum is evidence of its wealth, which it owed partly to the rich- 
ness of its products, both terrestrial and marine, but still more to 
the excellence of its landlocked harbour, and to tho convenience of 
its situation as an entrepot for the commerce of Greece and 1 ^’Pt. ' 
The Tarentinos were cefebiatod for their breed of horses, and in tne 
art of the man^e their ridll was proverbial. On the qvlendid series 
of their coins in tho British Museum wo see this tyro of the Taren- 
tine horseman repeated with a vivacity and enolees felicity of 
invention almost worthy of the frieze of the Parthenon. In tho 
execution of those coins there is an elaborate rofinemeut reminding 
us of the art of the gem-engraver. The best of them were probably 
struck not long before the time of Alexander the Great. 

We can only glance here at the coinages of tho other cities of 
Magna Gnecii^ among which will be found some^ exquisite speci- 
motts of numismatic art, and especially at Terina, Groton, and 
Hiurium. It is at Terina more tlian anywhere in Ital^ that we 
get on the coins that froshness and simplicity in the design which 
we uauallT associate with the school of Phidias. The ooins of 
Hexaclea, I^eapolis, and Veiia are later *, their style is more ofiemi- 
nate and mannered, like that of the later fictile vases and terra- 
cottas of Southern Italy. The abundant coinage of Metapontum 
is deficient in variety of types. The nredominont subject is a 
wheat-ear, a symbol cn that fertility whicn led the Metapontines to 
dedicate a golaen sheaf at Delphi. 


Of fer loss interest are the coinages which we have desi^piatod 
ns Qneco-Italian. The principal classes comprised under this heed 
are the copm coins commonly known as see grow, struck in 
Etruria^ Dinlnia, liutium, and other provinces of Central It^y, 
and the Grieoo-Boman coins of Campania, Apulia, Samninm, and 
Frentani. Under this head may he classed the coins with Snmnite 
or with Oscan inscripdonB, which occur here and there in 
Oupania, Apulia, Sanmium, and Frentani. Most, if not all, 
wfe^Itmian coins (whether sss prars or Groeco-Boman) were 
pmMDly alinM^ after B.e. 300, as the Romans began to extend 
"tto Etruria and Campania. The system of the 
yraignt of these coins has been very thoroughly investigated by 
Hon upwy , whoee theory is mnerhlly follow^ in this Oatriogue. 



exchanget Itoce Uw word aefimo oris^kuUy axprsised the worth 
of snytamg in At first bm or lumps of this metal, 

rvd^ were used; Ic iir not tiU n.o. 450, three centuries aft^c the 


fouitdinQ^ of Romo, that we get any evideiKie of the^uaa of 
money, mi signMum* at Rome. This was probably indhrodueed ^ 
the l^mvirs, in whose laws fines are ordered to ba ipm tn ouin. 
The coined copper uiouey of the non-Hellenic races of con* 
sisted of tho as (uriginiilly eaual to a pound of copper)^ and 
its subdivisions down to the ounce, unciaf ana onwards. 
All Ihia money is known as its gi*ave^i»e» money which 
was reckoned, not bv tale, but by weight. The' speciiaenS' 
which have cimio down to us at.!i nearly all probably as 
late as b.c. 350, when the us was greatly reduced in w^bt An 
instruments of trafilc nothing can bo clumBier thsn these great 
lumps of uM'tnl. and as works uf art they present a painful eontrast 
to the beautiful coinages of Magna Grmcia. The Museum has a 
very tine series of €e 8 grave from Etruria, Umliria, airi Central 
Italy, including some of the curious obluug ingots of gmt 
weight, which, though their form suggests a pimiitive origioi^ve 
no claim to a higher antiquity than the rest of tho ms^ave. These 
cop])cr coins am cast, not struck. As tho commercml intercourse 
between the Greek colonies of Mngun Gneoia and Sicily and the 
non-Uellenic races of Italy extended, it was uecossaiy for tho 
Greeks to adjust their sianoard, based on a silver currency, to the 
Italian standard, based on a copper currency, and how lids was 
done has boon traced by Mommsen with great skill in the coinage 
of certain Greek cities, principally in Campania and Apulia. But 
this is loo intricate a subject to be dealt w^itfi hero; ample materials 
for its study am to be found in Mr. Boole’s Catalogue. 


In tho survey of Italian numismatics the question naturally 
prescuts itself, llad the g^t Etruscan cities in the time of their 
ludepcndoTico a mgular silver currency, such as we find from a 
very early period throughout the Hellenic world P Tho Only silver 
coins of Etniscan cities known to numismatists are tho curious 
series from Populoxiia, struck only ou one side, of which the 
Museum possesses twenty-six, and a veiy few ouaant varietios 
struck by unknown Etrurian mints, of which wo find only six in 
the Catalogue before us, one bein^r evidently a very ancient coin. 
It seonis probable from these statistics that a silver coinage was 
adopted uy the Etruscans only in those maritime cities where 
commercial intercourse with uie Greeks made such a ounency 
convenient, and where Greek settlers formed an^intosTal part of the 
population. Mommsen thinks that tho coinage of ropulonia may 
have bonn derived from that of Athens, with which city the 
Etruscans had very early commercial rektions. 

'Wo have given here a sketch aof the numismatics of ancient 
i Italy, the cx)rrectncss of which can be best tested by the study of 
! such a Catalogue as we have before us, in which tho ckssiftcation 
according to mints and types has evidently been made with 
care, and in which the tabular arrangoment gives neater iiimity 
of reibronco than tho arrangement 111^ Mionnet’s Jlecusil* Tho 
spaces allotted for tho doscription of the coin are, however, too 
I narrow for perspicuity ; and it is to be hoped that this ftiilt will 
be remedied in mture volumes. The text is illustrated with fkiriy 
executed woodcuts of certain coins, not previously engraved : 
references in other cases being made to the museo Kirahsrumo ana 
to Carelli’s Plates. But losing over tho volume, we observe a 
certain capridousnoss in the selection of the coins to be eograved 
which it IS not easy to account for. Why, for instance, should wo 
have not one cut of the beautiful coins of Thurium or of the 
interesting archaic coins of Kaulonia, Sins, Sybaris, Ac. P It would 
havo been hotter to have limited tho cuts to the prindpsA types 
and to very rare and unedited coins. 

In this Oataloguo the description of the coin 10 not ecoompaided 
by any commentary. This we think is wiBe<^&ts dot giU oUo. It is 
something to have ^ven us here an accurate dassificatiosi and do- 
i scription of nearly four thousand coins of Italy. To write a lufficient 
commentary ou these would bo a work of years and this k not so 
spodally the function of the Keeper of a Museum as to print cata- 
logues of what he has in his charge. But it must not be forgotten 
that a really scientific catalogue can only be made by bringing to 
boar on it tne accumulated Imowkdge of a life devoted to a special 
study \ and what renders the labour of cataloging somewhat 
distasteful to all oxcept those who are altogether destitute of 
litorary ambition is the feeling that tins knowledge is latent in 
thoir work, and that its recognition, liko that of the labours of 
lexicographers, is apt to ho tardy and scant. For the due advance- 
ment of Uie study of ancient numismatics, as indeed of enrekf other 
branch of archmology. we want not only sei(mtific catalogues, but 
popular treatises ba^d on such works. 


We observe that on attempt has been made to render sndent 
numismatics more accessible to the general public by the exhibition 
in the Gem Room of the Museum of a set of electrotypes of Gr^k 
and Roman coins geographically arranged, and by the publication 
of a guide to this exlnbition in which sound numismatio. lore is 
stated in on unpretending ntnnner and in a small compass. But 
we hope that tnis exhibition of oloctrotypes will he greatly ampli- 
fied, and that tho little guide will grow into a compact handbook, 
embodying the results of tho Catalogue as sucejessive volumes 
appear. We trust that now that a lair start has been made, this 
Cktaloguo will bo pushed on with all tho lorce which so great an 
undertaking demands. It is said that the British Museum con- 
tains not less than 60,000 Greek coins. In that case, the vmume 
before us represents hardly a sixteenth part of tho whole work* 
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faiitiw&. Ar eri , and yet conuuonpleee and eaeeatiaUy vu!b)ur in its 
^tnil i^HL, It ia a smwly not ii uoatly-whttan of possible 
hiunfui hiaiojy; aad it baa but one luetit^ that of beui(( widely 
printed, and consequently very easily run throufb. We are sorry 
not to be able to apeak better of Mrs. Macquoioa work ; but what ) 
^ be said of a novel which is wtaJc and unreal aa a pictuxo of i 
human naturoi aad without even the merit of teohnical sidllf 




BTJRCKHARDT’S riCEROXE.* 

Il/TTIS. CLOTJQII has done good scrvico by ibis translation of 
Dr. llurckh&rdt’B Cicerone, n work which, aa ehe trulj' aaya, 
" beara the highest roputalion in Oorniany as an authority on the 
history of art." The original Handbook comprised arcliittKSture and 
sciilptni’e as well ns painting, while this Kaglibli version treats of 
painting only. We shall look forward to further instalments of this 
valuable contribution to the literaliiru of the Fine Aria. The 
arran^ment of the treatise is not by. localities, but by perioila and 
schools; thus the chapters range JVom antique and medicuval 
painting down to "the^lectic and Naturalistic scliools*’ of the 
seyestoenth century. Tho style is disqiiisitional ; the basis of 
criticism is the absolute ” ; the reader leels himself in the pre- 
sence of an “ mstbctic sense ’’ rather than of hard liiatoric facts, 
and in vain he searches for biographic details. Thus thoro is no 
mention of Giotto having been taken from the sheopfold by 
Cimabuo, and the oft-ropeated story of the olopoment of Fra 
Filippo Lippi with a nun is neither offiruicd nor refuted. But, as 
a compensation for tho want of such sewwitiiujal incidents, wo are 
tivated with the following piece of strictly subjective criticism. 
We might perhaps have better approciiit#»d the uleas if tho con- 
struction of the sentences had bci'n a little neater, but German 
writing is defiant of form. Under tho head ** Filippo Lippi ** the 
passage to which we rofer runs as follows : — 


'I’lift advance inado by Masaccio is carried still further hy Fra Filippo 
Lippi (lai a? 1461^), under tJia guidance of a leas high and seveM uuud, 
liut a rich uiid plajtul fancy. He lets himself go, hut. uot ihrongh laziness, 
hut rather in audacloui experimruts in what may be allowed to art. With 
what frcodoin and openness he reveals to us in die figures with which he 
fills up his scenes, the deepest uature of those whom he conceived, with what 
/celiDg he represents— the first to do so— the fK.‘nsuotts lovelinesa and exube* 
rant, even wild, playfulness of youth 1 He is the first who heartily enjoyed 
the fulness of even in its chunce mnnifeHtutions. 

English readara havo bean made familiar with Gcnnan critics of 
two kinds. The one, whereof Dr. Woiigen is tho type, is dry and 
laborious, matter of fact and uucmotionol. Tho other, of which 
i^rofessor Kiigler is the best known example, indulges iu senti- 
ment and falls into nipture. To the last class belongs Dr. Burck- 
hardt, and yet with this ditTeronce, that in his mure recent develop- 
ment of the manner there is a gr(«ater show of philosophy. The 
method bos at once the weokness and the stren^h which inhere 
to .subjective criticism. Art is not brought to the tost of external 
laws; it is not messured by fixed standards pt is scarcely viewed 
as a physical existence at all ; tbo relation betW 49 oti geometry and 
art compoflition, the bearing of spectrum fmalysis on pictorial 
colour, even the connexion of anatomy with the huinim figure or of 
geology with landscape, are wholly or to grest degree ignored. But 
instead of on examination into the structure of the earth, which 
Mr. Kurkin haa oocasionally mado the basis of his criticisms on 
laudseape art, Dr. Burckharat trusts to his intuitionB. Thus he is 
content to speak of Claude os a finely attuned soul who boars in 
Nature the voice which is especially qualified to console the 
human race and repeats her speoch/’ Again, when we torn to 
Michael Angelo, specially identified witli what has boon termed 
the anatomical style, no mention is found of anatomy or dissections, 
but instead wo read that ^ the grandeur of his thoughts and qydes 
of ideas, the ftoe creative power with which he calls into exiit- 
enco all ooncmvable motives of external life, make the praise of 
Ariosto intelligible**—*^ Michel, pih che mortele, angel diviuo.** It 
is evident that such criticism is destitute of a scientific basis ; it has 
not tho element of certainty ;'.it is without the promise of progres- 
sion : it stands aloof firem external facta ; its jutodenta ate not so 
muclk inductions as intuitions. Criticisms A dis sort belong in 
truth to the period prior to the time when Bacon, in laying the 
foundation of the indaciive philos^hy, made scientific progrem a 
possibility for soocee^Dg g^oratious. Assuredly art entidsm 
in these pages doss uot tMie rauk among either the positive or the 
pr^essive amenoes. 

But, on the other hsad. Dr. Burckhardt is the best esponeut wo 
have yet met with of the intuitioniil system. A work of art is for 
him on idea; the outward fbrm-is of worth only as the expression 
of on inward thought) eidoum ore symbols oi senthnents, even 
human figures are St value chiefly os they reveal on indwelling 
foui. Thm is sesrosly on instance in these pages in which colour 
is found fault wirii beosuse a wrong culoor has hsen chosen or a 
nght wlw put Me a wrong plies ; neither are dhameten much 
limed whtt out of drawing ©r mistshen in Hue or compoiiticiD ; 
. whAtto ^eoM^ of a pictuto is tlwt it sluB is right- 
t minded, trae, wd noUe in intent Thus it will bo understood that 
tbiscnt^sm that otf a pointor as of a poet or a 

philosopher, /nie hwkeftmls bo vriAsnee flirt tho untw oonM 
^0 tho out <rf tho tod of an axtist snd corwet the errors 
onto which he hod faDen; It rather shows that ope r otioo of menta l 

« fyiMhm fa ef TVo- 

veJtert, . Jly ur, ^awb Baidatotdt. iMlted by Dr. A. von Eaho. Ttam- 
latiHl from the Geniiaa by Mn. A. Loodon: John Morray. 


analysts which mi|^ fitly be applied to a written difiidii 
riieart of painting 18 here considcredbut os ahutguage, ofidapetM 

little' also than a mods of vniting ideas on wall or cMvaA , Bi 
like manner the ofilce of criticism is onumed to depend on the ^ ^ 
suoQse of mind to mind, of emotioD to emotion^ the cnod anu 
toe painter have a soul in eommou, and when two souls happen td 
accord, all is as it should he. Thought, it seems to be suppoai^ 
comes from the picture aud joins toougbt m tho mind of the 
spectator, and wneu the thought of each is true sad beautifii!b, 
then the critic is satisfied sad gives his verdict oocordmgljr. 
Such judgment, which is grounded on sympathy, imitlies iA 
the first mneo fine intuitionB, and in tho second tull ounuriL iu 
neither ox wliich requlsiUis is Dr. Burckhardt wanting. Tile 
mind of the writer is not only informed but attuned ; it responds 
to truth, it vibrates at tho Unich of beauty. Such c^mditioAS, 
which perhaps procludo infallibility just os they favour sin- 
cerity, luTolve the mat of a lecture recently delivered by M*. 
Sidney Colvin at the Xtoyal Institution, They ivconcile the 
widest toleration with the nan'owest intolerance; tliey imply 
love, aud therefore neccRsitAto hate. Such crilid.sm, earnest 
and truth-seeking, is kind to evcrvthing save what it deems 
untruth and insincerity ; a lie, a hollow protonce, it cannot 
awny with. Ilius, in these pages, **lhe Byzantine stylo,” 
instead of apology, moots with denunciation; of this epoch 
it is said that ** sanctity always takes tho form of morose- 
iiese,” that “ oven the Madonna becomes sulky,” ami that “ in 
nude heads there is often on exprossiou of iimlico quite odious.” 
These terms of reprobation make it sufficiently clear that 
Dr. Burcdchardt has no loaning towards archaism ; he ili- 
; dines, as wo have already said, too much to the absduto iu 
philosophy aud art to find satisfaction in tho partial and the 
imperfc'ct. Neither does he commit himself unroscrvedly, os Bir 
Joshua Keynolds did, to the later schools; the Oomoa ho can 
approciato without blind idolatry, Correggio he can at once criti- 
cize and extol. Of this last artist we read, ** To some tempera- 
ments ho is absolutely revolting, and they have a right to hate 
him ** ; aud yet in the next pfige we meet with one of those ap- 
preciative passages which over andanuu oome ashy a spontaneous 
outllow from minds of this sensitive, inward, and subjective cast 
Having spoken of the chiaroscuro, or, aa Sterne has it, “the 
correggiosity ” of Correggio j having contrasted the grand creations 
of Mi^nol Angelo in the Sistiue with the sensuous compositions 
which fill thn domes of Parma ; having accorded to Gorroggio iu 
these cupolas, which contain the heavens and all that dwell 
therein, tho distinction of being tho first to give “ perfectly 
realistic roprosentations of space and . light,” Dr. Burckharat 
proceeds ; — 

But the most striking point of Correggio’s style Is the ourepkte expresaloxi 
of motion in his figuroii, without which them is for him no life and no 
complete representation of space, which can properly only l»e iiu‘u.suvcd by the 
eye. Tbo renl mcii.sure of liis pcifarmaiKHi is in the liuamri form in motion, 
with indeed an entin* appearance of reality, and in some eircamsUnees 
violently forMhorlennd. He lirst gives to the gloruai of the otlwr world a 
ouhiciilJy ineaeurablo space, which ho fills with powerful Oonting forms. 
This motion is nothing merely extornal ; itintorpcnctratus tlie figures firoiu 
within outwaids. Corrt^giv divines, knoirs^ aud paints ihn linest inovemcuts 
of nervous Uib. 

Tbo contemporary criticism of tho Continexit presents strong 
contrasts; certainly there is little iu coiuiaon between the lead^ 
ing writers on art in France and in Germany* VVe need smuroelj 
stop to glimoe at M. Thdopkile Gautier, M. About^ and others, wlto 
with facile, iiorid, and fiippant pen descant with equal know- 
ledge aud zest ou. the pointing of a piotute or tho making of 
an omelette, ou the overthrow of a dynasty or an intoigue in a 
harem. There are other French writers^ among whom M. Beuld 
is consmeuouf, who jmias with ease from the Acropolis of Athens 
to the llotel of the Minister of the lutezior ; or again ihore are 
others, like M» £mile Ollivier, who, having commenced a fatal war 
with a light heart, consoles himself in exile within the Chi^ of 
the Medici bv penning a “ Dialogue sur Micliol-Ange et Kaphael.** 
FJxamplee of the kind might w further multi]pled; both M. 
Guizot and M. Thiers have amused themselves iu the leisure 
which statecraft has left them by making excursions along the 
highways aud byways of art. But these writers, unlike cerlsiu of 
their contemporaries in Germany, do not make criticuim the 
serioua bushiM of life; they are hasty iitstead of deliberate, 
supwficial rather than profound. A German digs deeply, if only 
to obscure the air with dust; a Frouchman glides over the surface 
smcKithly; he gathers a hmvest as from a fertile soil without 
turning a fuirow. And further difiereaces might be pointed out. 
Thus we have found Dr. Burckhardt ideal and subjective ; his 
^steni rests on the inner consciouaafi 8 B<; whereas his con- 
tomponny in Paris, Professor Taine, nught almost, by reason 
of hia more positive method, rank with tbo Comtists. 
The Frenchman looks upon the orU as phouomena which 
may bo accounted for by physical causes. Genius itself is 
but an effect or at most one Imk in a long chain of cauwtion. 
^otto and KafiaeUe ore little else than tho products of cliiaoto, 
race, aud other outward cireumstancea Theconcbision scerna to bo 
that each mt^tbod has its shortcoinium ; but, of the two, that of Dr. 
Burckhardt is in closer accord with tbs life and spirit of art. zet 
iu pomt of written stylo Fronch critics have tho odvuotogo of 
clearness ; their definitions and descriptions are sharp in outline ; In 
feet,. NL Beuld is clear almost to a feult, simply becuuse, as a 
phMisi^advooate,ho leaves oat perplexities which might eucuuiber 
Ills argumont or prejudice his casOi The Germans, of whom 
Buxcluiaidt may M taken aa the reprosentative, are more judiciai 
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and impartJAl It will be seen how mnch eriticism owes to both 
countries ; the defects of each are sapj^lied by the other. Indeed 
it nuVht be said of the literature of art, os sometimes it has been 
said of the kingdom of science, that if it were possible for 
riornians to make tfao iiivostiffatious, and Frcnchmed to pen and to 
foDuiilato the results, the wond would possess treatises uttle short 
of abfsulute perfection. 

TAr Otret'one, though a xnodol of criticism, is not a work 
of original discovery. It is moreover too curt to be exhaustive of 
what is olroudy the common property of all well-read students. On 
many of the topics treated wo could have homo moro copious 
facts and longer disquisitions, especially froju a writer who 
places old maloriala in new asnocts. Thus it strikes us that that 
complex but vital question, Inc riso in Italy of “ the (lothic 
style,” under Oiotlo and others, is handled with little knowledge 
and insight. In contrast to this ino/Ticioncy wo cannot hfdp ic- 
calJing eloquent and searching psissiiges by Mr. Kuskin which, 
though sometimes too b weeping to bo strictly accurate in detail, 
give vivid panoramic views of wide tracts in the history of art. 
5 'ht) inroad of (.lotliic nations into Italy, which Mr. Kuskiii com- 
pares to a glacier stream invading gardcnR of vine and olive, is 
just the subiect which might have litl^ fallen under the cogni- 
zance of a uermau critic. The truth is, wc liavu to thank Dr. 
Burckbardt for so much that we are tempted to ask for more. 


GLUMAN IdTKUATURE. 

I T is siiflTicloutlv ivmariniblc th:il, notwithstan ding all that has 
been written upon tJie Society of .Tcsiis*, there should hitherto 
lia\e IxM'U no compendious digest <^f the history of thc()r«U«r, eoiu- 
biuing the notice of i xti'niJil incidents with an inquiry into ilft 
general spirit and its iuniK'ncn du tho course of liiuuan allfiirs. 
>Such, according to I'rofessor linber, is tho case. It seems equally 
I’einarkalile that tho tusk should h/ive nillnu to tliu lot of onii of the 
most diM:idod opponents of tlie. .Ti^suitfl in our own day, and that it 
should neveriheleea havo beeu per formed with Umipcr, dignity, and 
a very fair approx iiuat ion to importiality. An ahsolulely impartial 
history <»f Jesuitmm will obviously novel* Ik*, wj’itten until tbc Order 
has long b'-come a thing of the juitet. Tho intcret^t in its fortunes 
which IS nocessary as a stimulus to tluj tusk implies in our day a 
strong parly feeling on one side or the other. Vr<ifiv-jor Huber can- 
not wnto othiTwiso than as a steady antugonist of Jesuitism ; but 
bU antipathy is modoratod by the convictnm, e.vpn'sscd in Ills pre- 
face, that tho Society is aft or all rather tho Iniid than the brain 
of tho^ (.niiirch of llonie. He uppaivnlly J'om , that the secular 
iiutborilies will consider that tb»w havo done, enough in binishing 
the Jesuits -a uieasun* of quest it miiblo policy and legality in Jus 
eyes. N«)lhing, he insists, can bo (dlocteJ 'without a tnonmgh in- 
ternal reforiTi of the Uoiuaii Church j tho nlh‘rnati\o of tho 
sixtcenlli century, r(*action or rcfurination, must Ikj again pn*- 
aentod to her, and iho intiuonro of tho socular power inubt bo 
ouergeticallv exerted in fiivoiir of the r<.*formmg party within her own 
bosom. The evidemt dillicnlty is that the uumV'r of w*.nlly devout 
mombers of the* (■ lunch who think with Drofe.ssor liulM)]* is small, and 
that tho majority of merely uouiiiial members will generally wisii 
to go much furtiicr tlinii is agreeable either to him or to (he 
Governments. The work is divided into niuo st^clio iM, truiiting 
resTKTlively of the foundation of the Order, its constitution, its 
occlcsiaslical and political activity, its missionary operations, its 
position n.s an impenam in imperio within tho Church, its ro- 
Jigious doctrines and practice, its educational system and works of 
literature and art, the Jansonist controversy, and the Huppression 
of UieOnlor by CJlcment XTV. A marked endeavour at im partiality 
is everywhere di»C(*mible \ the writer renders abundant jiiatico to 
eminent Jesuits such os Muriona, ccii.auros th^ most flagitious 
Jniuit_l^ nii;;liinnr nnd prrtirn with studied Tnoderation, 
and seems always anxious to keep in view his niain thesis, that tho 
corruption of religion is mainly attributable to the evil tradition 
of the Court of Itomo. A Gorman Pope at Munich would probably 
be bis remedy, if ho felt at liberty to state his convictions without 
reserve. Tho literary execution of tho book is able, but it belongs 
essentially to tho pauiphlet class, and will be forgotten after it has 
performed its oJlico of enlightening readers anxious to acquaint 
themselves with particulars material to a controversy of pressing 
interest. For this it is excellently adapted by tho judicious 
arrangement of the matter, and the fluency and cleaviiess of the 
style. 

The correspondeiico Ixstwean the Austrian Emperors Joseph and 
Loopold and l»rinc6 Kaunitz, the most important imrt of which 
is now published under tho editorship ot Herr Adolf llecr 1 \ is full 
of interest for the general political history of Europe, j t boars 
little refenmeo to tho attempts at internal reform which constitute 
the most chnraoteristic feature of Joseph’s reign, but illustrates 
the system of foreign poUtics common m the inoiu Iwth to tho 
Emperor and to his Minister. The influence of the latter in this 
department was. in Herr Boer’s opinion, much greater than Is com* 
monly supposea, and undoubteoly this corresnondenco exhibits 
Jose^ as usually in substantial agreement with him. The leading 
principle of Knunits’s poli<7 app ears to have been tho humiliation 

• Dcr JesuiUn*Orffrn nneh seiner Verfassung vnd Dnctrin, TVtrksam-^ 
MiiuHdGtftrhichie. Yuli Dr. JohaimosHubvr. Berlin: LUderitz. London: 
WUUnms Ik Norgate. 

t Jesadi //., Leapoid ?/. «nd Kuunitz, fhr Sriefwechsel, Ucrausge. 
.^bcn von Adolf JJecr. Wien: BraumUUer. London: Williams & 


of Prussia, to which end he was prepared to pitrehsM ^ support 
of Russia eountonanchw her designs upon Tuikey, reining 
the right to obtain what he could at tho latter counts ^ 
penso. Turkey, in fact^ was to be partitioned like Poland, minos 
tho participation of Prussia in the proceeds of the ^Uation. This 
cannot be described as a sagacious or high-mindedpoUcy,aDdit 
terminated in the sole advantage of Russia. Kaimitsvs memorials 
are drawn up w*ith groat terseness and lelici^ of expression, hut 
nothing can disguise the short-sighted egotism of his political 
By.<ilom. Joseph’s letters ore in general highly interesting, os^>)> 
cially those written on his numerous journeys. Tho portion of 
the cun-cispundeuce reluliug to Bavaria is reserved for publication 
in a ^oparalo worii. 


I^riure Kauiiitz roappi'ars in another diplomatic collection con- 
taining a vast magaziue of historical information, Alfred von 
Viveiint 8 * edition of the State Papers isolating to the policy of 
Austria during the war.^ of the French Republic, down to the 
tvciity of Luiuu'illo in i8of. The first volume, extending from 
January 1790 to April 1792, conipris(*a four hundred and two 
dofiunenta, not all proceeding from or addressed to tho Austrian 
Chancery, but all bearing in sonio way upon Austrian atlairs, and 
nil written by sovc'veign.s. Ministers, or diplomatic agents. In tho 
editor'b opinion, this collection is calculated to ex^t the world’s 
esliinato of the Austria of tho latter end of the eighteenth 
Century, as tho Btaimch represeuLative of tho principle of order. 
W'itliout disparaging tlio principle, its champions at the n^spectivo 
European Courts make Init a poor lif^iro, pulling all ways, full of 
mutual envy and distviisl, and totally unable to apprehend the new 
doctrines 'W’hicii were revoliitioni/iug l^urojw. Tuere is little room 
fur censure imde>r the circumstances, but still less for admiration. 
Whatever, however, may be thought of Herr von Vivenot’s cou- 
clubiojis, there can bo no question of the great value of tho 
malurials from whicli he has rIori\'bd them ; it would be impossible 
iu our space to mention half the interesting episodes of history 
which the correspondeiico tends to illustralo. 


Skotcln^s of St. retcr.^burg iSoc.jety ” f, partly a reprint from tho 
AVmc Freio JVessr^ uro cxeliisholy political in c;hai*acter. They 
possess the advantages and d(‘tects of anonymons political author- 
ship, where the writer is not haraper(‘d by the r»'strainta of caution 
and etiquette, but where at the same time IIkto is no giiaraiiteo 
fur tho uiitheuticity uf lii.s stateimuits, apart from the intrinsic 
probability they may possess. On tho wh(»lc, we sliuuhl bo 
inclined tu pronounce favourably respecting tlie author’s cmJibility, 
esp(‘cially mb his page.=< are principally dedicait‘d to tho description 
of a state <»f ihingB wliicb, \ipou his own showing. Ims to a great 
depve piusscd away. Ender tho form of a seric^s of biourophieal 
skotelies, ho delineafe.s the rise, progrt'ss, and abateine.nt of the 
bpecifically national moveiiicnt wliieh, provoked into activity by 
tlio Polish iiiHurroctiou of 1S63, for n lime carried everything 
before it, and threatened to place Russia in a position of antagonism 
to Western civilization similar ti» that occupied by the Uhurch of 
Itome towards modern thought. For the lirst lime in the history 
of Rus.sia her destinies appeared to bo directed by on able journal- 
ist — Katkoir, tho editor of tho Moscow Oazettef whose character, 
as well ns that of tho chief official ropriisentalivos of the party, 
tho brotherH Miliutin, is h(jro Bkelclic*d fioiu on inimical point of 
view, yet apparently without animosity. The almost complete 
collapse) of a movement so Bpoutauev)Ur?ly origiiiatod, and so much 
iu harmony with tho instincts and imditions of tho people, 
is a cui'iouB phenomenon, only explicable on the supposi- 
tion that it had not iu fact i>euotmted much hevond the 
loading classes, and that these wore Bufliciently intelligent to 
recognize in tho long run tho absolute necessity of Euro- 
pean capital for tho development of the county. It is also 
apparent that tho traditions of Russian statecraft will only bo 
modiflod very slowly. They are at present personiflnd in Princo 
Qortch.akolf, whose influenco and physical powers are here ropre- 
sonted as alike on tho wane, and tiie reversion of whose oilice ia 
disputed by sovoral lending statosmon. Tho author’s flivourite is 
M. Walujoif, whom he cuusidovs as Rie representative of the 
liberal and enlightened eltunonl in Russian policy. General 
Ignatioir, the Minister at Constantinople, is desoribod as a man 
more favoured by luck than ability, but so very lucky that it 
would bo diinrult to set bounds to his possible advancement. 
There are also retrospective accounts of former statesmen whose 
influence is percoptiblo as an (*loment in the present condition of 
afliiirs. especwlly of General Protassoff, whoso dra^n-like sway 
over the KusBian Church durinjip the reign of NidioLos is said to 
have contributed much to iho intolerant and thoroughly secular 
spirit which porvndos it at present. On the whole, the picture of 
high political society at Bt. Petersburg is not a pleasing one, and 
se^cs as an apt commentary on tho motto of thoh^k— Laf^ilitd 
de faire sa carri6re prdsorve la Russia du mdeontentement.” 

Roger, Count of Bruges t» does not impress us as a traveller of 
remarkable diaoernment *, his eye, at least, dwells mainly on ex- 
ternals, and we loam scarcoly anything respediAg the inner life 
of the remarkable countries he his visited. It is disappointing, 


* Qudien tur Oesehichte der deutsehen KaiserpolitiA OesterreioAs tMrend 
der fretnxlinschm JdeoolutionsAriege, 1790-1801. Von AUired Ritter vou 
Vivenot. Bd. z. Wien: BrauniUller. London t Williams & Norgate. 

t Aus der Petersburger QesdlsehaJU Leipzig : Duncker 8s HomMot. 
London: WfllUms & Norgate. 

t Rdseskitzee [aus Wsst-indien, Jtfen'eo und Nard'Amerika, Von Roger 
Gmf vou Bruges. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams 8s 
Norgate. 
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for inatancSi to accompany him to Mexico so soon after the diacoTOTi howerer, that Herr ^itta evm daimt to jaVa 
triumph of the national idea poTBonified in Pzesident Juarex any noteworthy part^law to Baches hi^JjTj, and if htt woi^ia 



merely to learn that the indomitable advocate looked like a ( 
villaut^ that ho wore a block coat| and leaned upon a golden-headed < 
cane. Such matters, however, as an ordinary observer m»,j be ex- i 
peeled to notice — the comploxiuus of the Havanna se&oritas, or the f 
economy of American hotc^ and raUways — are described agr^bly 1 
eii(uigh,and occasionally we encounter a remark of somoBimll- < 
that, for instmice, while the German nation at homo 
instinctively sympathizes with the Northern Ajncrican, the | 
Gemuin omigrantB in the South are more Confederate than the 
ConfuJoi'ateB themselves. This, however, can scarcely apply to the 
settlers in Toxas. 

The locturea of l>r. E. Zeller*, one of the most eminent of con- 
temporary German theologians, nrobahly embody with su^dent 
accuracy tlio views of cenJid and enlightened public opinion in 
Geniiany with reference to^ tho contlict of jurisdiction between 
the State and the Church. As a di\ino, J)r. Zeller is naturally 
unwilling to regard tho Church as a deiwrtmeiit of tho civil 
adniiiuBtration ; hut he is evidently impressed with the gre^t 
ditUculty of treating it otherwise, so long ns tho luljustment of its 
rehitions with tho Statu involves the possibility ot' collision on a 
variety of questions, on all of which, if compromise ho im- 
possible, the Church must submit tu ho overruled. In tho 
event of her not sosuhinitling, the autlior^s reasoning seems to loavo 
room for no other solution than*disehtuhHehinimt and disenduw- 
ment, a measure extrouiely rt'pugnimt to Contnicnhil statesmen. 
The fn'o activity of n free Church seems natural enough in this 
land of individual liberty, hut is regarded as something portentous 
in countries where all the ralalious of life are matters of govern- 
mental interference and prearription. Dr. Zeller, however, is san- 
guine in tho iKdief that tho Mstahlh^hed Protestant Ohurches will 
prove manageable, and isolated bodies of seceders liko tho Gennon 
(kilholics are of little account. Tho Church of Romo is the great 
diiliculty. With the most earnest wish to respect all vested 
intijresis, Dr. Zeller can hut admit that, if a Church will concede 
judhing to tlio State, the latter must refuse her olllcial recognition 
- that is, disestehlish her. I’lio Church of Romo, in her present 
frame of mind, will assunHlly make no concessions ; the case for 
the application of the remedy will accordingly arise; and J)r. , 
Zc'ller Ifiboiivs with iudiifovont success to co]ivinco hiumelf and his 
readers Dial it wdll not aggravate tho disease. Had tho Prussian 
Government fostered the Lilwral tendencies of a portion of tho 
Catholic clergy, the present situation would probably not havo 
existed; it remains to be 6*}oii whether the recent remedial 
meiusuros aro too late. The volume is introducctl by an able 
inquiry into the separation iMstween tho spheres of Church and 
State gradually occasioned by the increasing divorgoncca of 
roUgioiia opinion, and is concluded by the consideraliou of tho liost 
way of reconciling tho coiillicting views of the two iiwtitutious 
on such practical questions as oduc^ution and marriage. Eveiy- 
wJiero the same primupol aim is apparent — the prosorvatiou of the 
giVHtejst liberty of action for tho Church oompatihlo with tho 
iniilulenanco of tlmt system of Biiporiutendenco and tutelage tho 
absence of which a I’russinn statesman is hardly ablo to conceive. 

Pending llio more cripious biognipliy of Ludwig Feuerbach t, 
iinderatoo^l to ho in nreparation, Dr. C. Hover’s reuiiniscenccs, 
though characterized by too partial an enthusinam, are still very 
acceptable. The philosopher mmiifestly ho^l his full aljiaro of the 
intellectual uiisoondness and croichetiness of his family, combined 
wdrh their masculine iiid^endoncc, and a logical c^jnsiatency j3eeu- 
liarly his own, A man or this uncompromifling turn w’ns not likely 
to mako much way in a country gov’crned by oHicials. Despniring 
<d' obtaining any public situation, he married witlujiit one, and led 
almost tho life of a hermit, hrst at tho castle of Bnicklxvg, and 
subsequently, after a serioua reverse of fortune, at Recheuberg, 
undergoing annoyances and privations which snom almost in- 
credible in tho case of a writer whose roadero were counted by 
thousands all over Germany and North America. Without being 
a misaothropo, Feuerbach seeuia nevertheless to havo shunned oS 
society except that of his humble country neighbours, and to have 
carried tho simplicity of his tastes and habits to a somewhat ex- 
aggerated degree. Many anecdotes are related of his diaintcrested- 
ness and love of justice. In personal intercourse he commonly 
appeared awkward and embarrassed, but occasionally kindled into 
remarkable animation and eloquence. As a thinker he has left hia 
mark on the age, less by absolute originality than by tho cloainesa 
with which ho discerned, and the ruthless enejgy with which he 
expressed, the logical results overlooked or avoided by less per- 
spicacioua or more timorous men, and the practical dik^ction ho 
imparted to speculative problems. Tho lino portrait prefixed to 
tills volume hespeaks the enfant terrible of philosophy ; the 
physiognomy is almost that of an artist 
Itaeema almoat incredible that even a German biographer ahould 
^ hundred large octavo pages out of tho 

firMlmlf Quy ^ uneventful life of Johann Sebastian Bach.^ 

V The fi^t have impossible without a liberal resort to 


destined, aa he antidpatos, to supersede aU formerbiog^h^ ifcjB 


form the theme of Herr Spitla'a exhaustive and enlhusiaslie 
exposition. 

Tim third volume of Julian Schmidt’s essays on tfts intell^iual 
aspects of the present day * is hardly written with, the finii^ of 
the others, and seems to boar acme tiaoes of haste or fiitigae. 
Romelhing of this may be attributed to the inferior interest of the 
I theroea discussed, the German novelista whose works form the 
subject of tho more okiborato notices affording much less scope 
for remark than the TurgcnielTs and George Eliots of former 
volumes. Fritz Reuter, whoso realism accords so perfectly with 
Dr. Schmidt's own critical principles, obtains the most cordial 
praise ; Spielhagen is troated as a writer of great significance, hut 
IS cautioned not to misropi'eaent tho imtional charactev to 
foreignoTB. Wilihald Alexis, no gi^t favourite with the critic in 
general, is commended as a descriptive writer, and as especially 
identified with the history and scene^ of Brandenburg. One of 
tho most interesting essays is that on ITormann Grimm, the associa- 
tion of whoso lesthetic criticism with lofty moral ideas is exhibited 
in a very interesting light. 

" All Sorts of Tilings ” is tho highly appropriate title of a carious 
medley by W. Spindlcr t> which possesses at leoat the inconteat- 
abio merit of being reo^blo throughout. In his more serious 
essays tho author appears as a discontented politician, out of 
humour with overything in Church and State, and ^nerally on 
grounds honourable to his ainoority and elevation of sentiment. 
The substance of many of his criticisms on the prevailing dispo- 
sition o£ tho people to condone political delinquencies in considera- 
tion of milita^ success is excellent, but the stylo is ftequontly 
more provocative of mirth than of earnest conviction. Some ot 
tho littlu poems intorapersed aro very pretty f a successful tiansla- 
tion of Poe's Raven ^ demands especial notice. 

Thu cxcolletit series of popular sciontifio lectures, and that of 
discLuuiions on controvert^ topics of the day, published by C. 

‘ Tiiideritz t» continue with unabated interest. Among the former 
we may particularly refer to one by Dr. IT. Bliinncr upon artistic 
counoissoiirship in tho antique world, in which the osslhetic fkculty 
of the Romans is rated very lo^ end to Dr. Peters’s essay on the 
approaching transit of Venus. Tlio latter series includes a concise 


but compnmensivo review of the loading political incidents of the 
Gorman Empire in the past year, irom the pen of Dr* W. Onclam. 
The prospocts of tho Old Catholic movement are very fkvourahly 
discussed by the ominemt Lutheran theologian. Professor Nippold; 
and Professor llubc^r contributes a compondiiuu of his lai'ger work 
on the Sociely of Jesus. 

Tho lost number of the Jlttsstan Hanew $ contains a number of 
interesting statistira respecting Russian shipping, railways, and 
banking ; luid an article on tho promss of hi^or education, which 
tho Goyornmunt apptjars earnestly endeavouring to promote. 
Grork has been recently introduced into numerous schools wlionv 
it was formerly oinitt^, and tho time devoted to both clossloal 
and mathematical studios has been extended in all institutioua 
under Gcvernmeutal control. 

* JVeue Bilikr aua dem geiatiffen Z^tben unaerer Zttit, Von Julian Schmidt. 
Lripzig : Dunckor & Ilumblot. London i VViUiains & Norgato. 

t AdtrUn, Gerehnna und Zlngereiwtea^ Von W. BpindlCr. Berlin t 
SUndl. liondon : Willianis & Norgate. 

X Sammlung getneinvarailintUichtr wiatenachafUicher VorirHge. DtuUehe 
Zeit- und StreiuFragen, IJcrlin : LUderitz. liondon : 'WilUains dc 
Norgato. 

§ Buanachn Rrvue, Monataaekrl/t fOr die Kunde Ruanlanda, Henns- 
gogcbfui von C. Rottger. St. Petersburg : SclunlUdorfiT. London : Siegle. 


NOTICE. 

Wo heg leave to state that we decline to return regeeted Communi- 
cations : and to this rule we can make no excejftim. 

The Satubbat REvrEW is duly registered for iranmiseion abroad. 

The publication of the Satbbdat Rbvziew takes place on Saturday 
MomingSy intime for the early traieuty and copies may he obtained 
m the Country y through any Newsagent^ an the day of puJdieation. 

Nearly dll the hack Numbers of the Saturdat Review me^ he 
obtained through any BodkseUery or tfbhe TubUthery at the Offioey 
38 Southampton Streety Strand, W.C,, to whom all CrntmuaUca^ 
tiom relating to Adoertiaements should Itkewise he oddressetL 
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ELECTIONEERINa PROSPECTS. 
nryjE present iDtcniion of the Goveriiinoiit Ls nndcrsiood 
JL'''to bo to dvfer the dissolution until j\fler another 
Session, and one reason assigned for this resolution is that 
the Libml party cannot easily he in a wor^o position than 
it "is now, \yrhil6 it nuiy be in a better a year or so hence. 
It is nseloss to speculatajfcn the possibilities of a very uit- 
oertaln future. Things jnay go against the Ministry or for 
them. Fresh hluudoi‘s may or may not he committal ; but 
ill aT»y case tho difference between the results of an elcicfcioii 
held now jand the results of an elwtion hold next year can- 
not be very great. It is easy to form a fairly correct csti- 
infi|i|,'«>i|j^what will hfipi)en whenever tho diasolntion may 
tid(o There is no doa\)t that there will bo a great 

Oo^j^atiyo ' gain, Ond there is not much doubt that this 
win be l^ge enough to make a change of Oovom- 
ment indispousablu. But it is difficult to see how a 
Conservative Miuisiiy can have any but a small majority. 
The Libeml party is so strong in the present f^arliaraeut 
that even to equal them their opponents will have to win 
a weries of viotorios. The ^position of the two paHics now 
is in some degree like that which existed in tho last days of 
tho Mklpoukne Ministry. Then, as now, a Libcinl Govern- 
ment bad resigned, and had to return to oflico because tlie 
Conservatives would not form a Ministry. Then, os now, 
tbc mu^citatod Minisiiy had gradually Bunk in n^pnio, 
and tKo ooiuitry wfw weftiy 'of the Goveriummt. Whctlier 
or ndt'^there is- a Conservative reaetiou in the co jin try now, 
thei'O certainly , was esne then. Tho dissolution at last 
took place, tbe new elections were held, and Sir Roniiirr 
Peeb took ofhee vritK a commanding majority. But ihei'e 
wwo two -oircumstancos then telling immensely in 
faydiur of i||f^onacrvatIves to wliich there is no panillcl 
now/ fiie^untiy thou ^wished to got tho Conservative 
leader iu officeynot pnlyfeanso ho was the Consei-vativo 
leader, but bon^iuso ne wal' Sir RoBEiii Peel, and was the 
one man in England was thought, could give | 

Ujlldon whaiit then happened to want. Tho wholo financial 
Bystein wafl ill* confusion. ^ Tho Whig Budgets hod boon a 
successiou ofi/hinnders, and thought that a great 

financier waBMieoded to get things out of the moss, and 
that the pnly great financier to, bo hod was Sir Roukrt' 
PBlfit, Tfo corresponding infiocnco is felt now. There i.s 
nothuig which tlie Conservative leaders can personally 
oSist^ ip the liatiou. They oro not likely to be able to dis- 
their official duties better on the wholo tlian tho 
tjj&W&t touants hf office. In tho second place, tho Consbrva- 
WGa|heu Btai*tedon on equality. Sir HouERi PKEL hiul beaten 
/ittiaGrayorumentbn avotc of want of confidence, and thus every 
seat ginned at the election gave two votes towards a Conser- 

place, tho very 




first thhiy seaih'gaixied by the Oonseawatiyes will only suffice 
to jpftt tl^ two parties on ''an equality, wlicrcas the«Bame 
^ wooeSB would, when Sir Rodkbt Pkbl took 
jg^ him a majority of sixty But thirty seats 
h tU’ ai^duut foi^the Conaonratives to gain. It is 
^ toMag»t VMt of the scats which the Con- 
^ tolerably sore to snatch their 

Up to thirty it is not „ diffictiH to rebkou 
r^TOty and horough coh^ which win 

oisp^aa , ,Coxisemttvc(S. ‘ But 

it much'll 

haiAe a pretMilQily 


Wales will, it may be guessed, not be very gi^t; lUid^ 
perhaps, not much iu ffivour of the Conservatives when 
they arc made. Tliere will also bo hero and thOre, by 
chance or local intluonco, a Liberal gain iu English 
stituoncies. If, therefore, the Conservatives gaiiu^d a balaxico 
of ten scats beyond the thirty scats which they must gslu in 
order to start with a minority at all, th^ would do 
well ; but they would take office with a m^ority of n<y 
moni than twenty, and this is as small a majority as. 
Government con have that wishes to take and hold offieo' 
xvith credit. 

But there are circamstauces in which a very small 
majority is sufficient for a Ministry, and there iuiuveiy 
reason to suppose that the Conservatives will find oy;6n n 
mAjority of twenty enough to ensure their poRsesBiQU cfpffijM 
during a length of time that may not be in(^irict^|«sld&^ 
Their iidvcrKaries will have no reason to' wiah that'-'l^bey 
should bi^ defeated very quickly, for they in, their kiM 
not wish for office until they were a 6atlB(l||)tox^ 

majority. The Liberal leaders, too, are wedridd' 
and dispirited. They want repose. Thqr need tim<i to 
efface the mennory of their blunders. They want fltnh Orica, 
now hopes jind motives ; above Jill, they wout leisure %!Pthe 
seeds of peace and goodwill to spring up among tlusmselvcSr 
Their suppori(*i*s, too, will wish to give a now Government 
fair play, and would discountenance any measurai th^t 
might bo set on foot for a pix'.matui’O return to power. .Bven 
Jiibeml constituencies would also wish to see whatihs^Cdn- 
sorvatives would do w^ere they iu office. It in oesaSy 
thirty years since the ConBervative.s held wwT^to 
means of proposing any measures of their own, mid tho 
wish to SCO what they would propose, if loft to ti:^selt^ 
will be very natural and very general. If they cftfa dp^njr 
good in rc'gard to finance, or the army, or Ireland, or ladfik' 
os legal reform, it will be felt that they ought to be aUtfwK 
time and opportunity to do it. They wm not 
as in their l^t term of office, to do work of^^' 
and devote themselves tq thinAug how 
Libcmls in devising a Reform Bill. They will 
take up such subjects as they please, and to Make propi^ls 
really their own. They will bo able to. I'ead up 6a wmy 
TOcret (Uxjuineuts us they please, and thus to inVeut tvphlh^ 
where they now have pone. It will be intereabing to see 
what they will do under such circumstances, and the UAtiOii- 
will not like to forego this source of interest. Then^ they w^ 
liave ap|K)iutments to make, and tho public wiB w^come 
the introduction of some variety in the world 
tion. There is, in Mr. Gladstone's appoixifenentB, 
tony which is perhaps justifiable, but which is 
rather wearisome and depressing, and it wonld 
official lilb if the vHud blew for a while 
quBj'ter. Once therefore in power, tho Consei^ativ^ 
may hope, to retain office for some and i^ ^^y. 
easily happen that they may find 
stiTDagth m the composition of Uio forces 6p|N^^td 
Tho Irish may do them great service. It is p^bahlo ^ai 
the next Parliament may numher^a laij|fe tte 

supporters of Home Sola and of Uliramontan^^ . thi<^ 
will form a separate diqnc^or fiictfon, an(| wm ba i^erj 
dangerous allies, although 
The Conservatives need have nothlqd^'Miy 
will make dexnands of 6qme^sor(^^A|m'’ i^^ 
will, it may bo expec^,8imj;i^y reject 4^ But 

tho LibersI leac^rs will either. hnve ti>do sc^tlnug.^ eon* 
ouiato them #}uch would rqihous toK 

Bngflsh and uir 
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to Bu beeii twH ndvved ii» .m^jpostang Ida liQiiiii^SBk 
TI» ureotivea to ivIbcB W waj piroMUy be exjiioaod 
wfll not dUtnrb biaoqnanimiiy; but hia positkm iif the 
midst of official ai^Twera who are aulgeot to the giwvest J 
iUKHisiitlons- . 08 long ao tUo inqnuT ptooecKte,'" lio^ 

cmban'ASs^g ’ oi^d pain^, It is poAsible tbot Lord 
conduct nlay Jbave boon inflnoncod by o dia< 
belief of tho charges of corruption. .Tho acquittal on 
satisfactory grounds of tho inculpated l^nistcrs, and espoL 
ctoHy of their chieC^ would bo in tho highest degree gratiHy. 
ing to all who wish well to Canada. The next ^st result 
of tho invostiga,tion would bo tho cjfposuro and punishinent 
^Ijjpf the guilty ; but if the rulers and chosen representatives 
of a groat community are upon to vulgar bril) 0 Ty, there is 
too much reason to four that the social and political organi- 
zation is corrupt. In tho neighbouring Ilepublic o&cial 
dishonesty has for flomo time past excited no Buipiise and 
but faint reprobation. • 

The conrsciiesH and violence of the language in which the 
Canadian journals donouuco the S(.«andaJ at iiirst provoke in- 
credulity as well as ropugiiance; but it is inipossiblo 
to deny thf^t a case for rigorous investigation has been 
alreijdy established. Sir Huofi Allan’s confessions are 
confirmed, notwithstanding some variations of detail, 
by ilio statements of his American accomplice M*Mitllen ; 
and Sir John Macdon^d, while ho repu^liates in genenil 
terms tho charge of complicity, admits that soiiio of tho 
published documents are goimino hy stigmatizing other 
parts of tile correspondence as forgeries. He adds, indeed, 
that the genuine papers ai*e so used as to produce a false 
imprc'ssion, but it would have Ixxjti easy to sjiccify tho 
docuijient.s which are declaretl to bo spurious. The most 
damaging evidence consists of au alleged telegraphic 
despatcli, in which Sir John Macponat-u is rcprc'sented to 
hfivo prcH.sod Sir Huon Allan for an immediate jiayniont of 
2,ooo/., a.s a final instalment of a larger sum. Allan hinv 
aelf ossert^^a tiuit ho hod paid nearly 70,000/. far the^ purpose 
ot returning Ministerial candidates at tho general election, 
and that ho claimed to Ikj reimbursed by his associates in 
tlio Pacific Itailway. The Government of which Sir John 
MacoonaH) is tho most conspicuous member Imd agreed to 
nuiiKo the concession of the railway on terms wbieli aro 
stated by its opponents to Ixi unduly liberal ; and if the 
message to Allan is not either repudiated or fully explained, 
it is difflculfe to understand how Sir John Macdonald cfui 
establish his innocence. The right of reserving a defence, 
which belongs to all persona accused of a crime, is not 
judiciously exercised when the cliargo is wholly unfounded. 
If tlio teJi^'aphio message is not a forgery, it must admit 
of some explanation, and tho most obvious interpretation 
will be generaljy adopted, utiIcss it is speedily displaced. 

Lord Duffruin will undoubtedly feel it his duty to take 
care that tho Commission i.s properly constituted, and that 
it commenooB and completes its inquiry with duo despatch. 
The Ministers aro iH3rhaps for tlio pi-csent entitled to the 
benefit of tho presumption that tho Go vehnor- General 
lielievos tho charge of corruption to bo unUltnded ; yet it 
is possiblo that he may have pushed constitutional scruples 
an Coi. oa to refuse to take notice of guilt until he has 
fnizance of a conviction. Tho provisional opinion 
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official cognizance of a conviction. Tho provisional opinion 
of the House of Commons l\as, in consoquenco of tho imme- 
diate prorogation, not been ascertained ; and it is bai-oly 


possible that a pirty majority may have botih believed in 
the truth of the charges and determined nevortholess to 
enpport the Govei^ent. It is quite certain that Lord 
DuFPUKnii’s inclination wonld lead bun to break off all con- 
imxion with a Minister whom he suspected of corruption; 
but, as a constitutional representative of the Sovereign, he 
might be compelled to acquiesce in a Porhamentary con- 
donation of milt. In thb United States moral qualities 
w not thou^t indisponsablo conditions of gplitical success. 
The most notorious or American politicians is now a candi- 
date for tho highest office in the State which specially 
^eots moral as well as religious puritanism. If Sir Hugh 
statements are true, several membm^ of the House 
♦L returned through bribery exercised by 
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THE OHANOES OF THE FtJgiON. , , 

T here aro two theories as to the meaning which the 
Count of Paris attaches to his visit to tho Count of 
CiiAHHouT). Tho first ib that tho step he has taken ^na y Vs 
tho abdication of all prutensioua to the thi'one, either now 
or at aiiv future time, except in the chameter of the heir pf 
Henry v. According to this view, the Count of pAUlS has 
studied tlio pjsitiou of jiartios in France, and hns oomo to 
tho coiiduHion that a Iteatomtion is iniTMjssible imloss there 
shall first have boon a genuine roconciliiitioit between the 
two bniuchoB of tlid Th^yal House. Such a reconciliation 
c!<*arly implies that the head of tho elder biiinch shall bo 
able to count on tbo inaction, to say tho least, of tlie head 
t)f tho younger brancdi, no matter wliat may hap|)en. Them 
could bo no real liarrnoriy between tho two Pcctondcra if 
tho one knew ilmt tho other had only withdrawn liiB 
claims for tho moment, and was waiting to trip his 
rival up .os soon a.s ho mad(^ a ia|fio fttep. Tho Count of 
Paris has recognized hi« cousin not only as tho lioad 
of the House— -whi(‘.h means noth ing— but as the solo m. 
prosi.Mitativo of tho hereditary principle in Prance, which, 
in any natural acceptation of tho words, moans a great 
deaL When tho Count of Part.?, who for tho liest port of 
his lifh Ims been tho repr(*scntativG of a hostile principle, 
makes a foinial recognition of the herwlitoi'y principle, it 
is difficult to see how he can cancel tliis recognition hcreaflbor. 
Tho hereditary principle is not a thing which can be ac- 
cepted one moment and rejected the next. So long as it 
is not challenged, it may l)o submibled to in a sort of flf« 
/acfo fashion wliicli pledges its adherents to nothing. 
But when it has been discarded for rnoro t.hau a geueration, 
and when tbo person who accepts it after that intoival is 
himself tho embodiment of a primnpio based on its 
overthrow, is it possible that this acceptance shordd Ito 
anything else than a repentoneo not to bo repented of? 
If this is the light in which the Count of Paris regards his 
act, in wliat light arc wo to regard tho Count of Paris? 
It secm.s to bo the fusliion among tlie enemies of tho Fusion 
in Franco to say that ho has insulted the memoiy of 
his grandfothor. But it would bo an intolerable burden 
on princes if they were for over obliged to abstain fiY>m 
doing or saying anything which implied that thoir grand- 
fathers lijwl not bof‘n models of political wisdom and virtue. 
It is usually s(;t down to tho eix'dit of a princo that he is 
more liberal than his gnimlfather; and, supposing the 
change of opinion to bo honest, there is no reason wiiy it 
should bo less a credit to him that lie has become less 
invoJutionary than Lis grandfather. If tho Count of PABiS 
thinks tho liovoliition of 1830 a blunder, and holds (liat 
Monarchy is an institution wliich may be taken or loft, bjit 
which, if taken, must be taken without conditionB, he ispor- 
fectly right in avowing it. Whether ho has not been guilty 
of a f^ve ^litical error in forming this opinion is anotUor 
question. It is very hard to underhand bow, in the judg- 
ment of a Liberal, such as the Count of Pxitis has always 
lieon, and, as is understood, still declares himself to bo, 
absolute Monarchy can ever be tho alternative to constitu- 
tional Monarchy, Thu gulf Iwtween the two ideas is infi- 
nitoly gnjater than the giSf between constitutional Mcmarchy 
and a i^public ; and, if tho Count of F?ARt8 has como to too 
conclusion that constitutional Monarchy is in France 
an unattainable go*xl, it is to a Conservative Republic that 
he might fairly have been expected to transfer his allogiance. 

It may be said that the rastomtion of tho Count of Chah- 
BORD would not bo tho reatoration of tho absolute Monarchy. 
But in what does a restoration in which the Grown is offei^ 
without conditions, and, as is fRirfectly well known, would 
not bo accepted if it were offered in any other way, differ 
from on almlute Monarchy P The devices by which tho 
Fusionists hope to overcome the resolution of the Count of 
Crambobd not to make any terms with tho Assembly imply 
that he himself sees no difference. Acsfording to the most 
probable account, the plan of tho Fusionists is to bring 
torward two resolutions, one deolaring. that legitimate ana 
heie^taiy Monarchy is re-established in France, the other 
appointing a Committee to draw up a Constitntiou, and 
proroguing the Assembly for two months. .As soon as 
the mfst ii^lutioD has bm passed, toe Count of ' Ckamboed 
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a rianiTesto in wliich ho will accopfc the Crown— 
thus I)o('oiniiii? without conditions -stud sotting forth 
the ]H-ii]ci|)Jos on which lio in tends lo govern. It is ho|K)d 
that uri(hjr tiio inllinmoo of prosperity, and the pci'sm^siun of 
liin now a*IheJX‘nts, tlieac prirciplus will be tolerably Libernl, 
and so will admit of being iiicoi’iior-jited without much 
dilljeiiUy into tlic now Couaiil utioii. Hut the King will 
not I'eign by virtue of tlieir being liberal; ho will nigu 
by vivtiie of his oivn Icgitimalo and bemlitary rig]it--a 
riglil w’lii<h will in no way b() the crealion of Iho Assembl}*, 
but will liavu been recognized by llu; A.>seinbly as pre- 
existing. If tljo Count of I'AIMS lias bi’oinj-ht liiin.sflf to 
aefpiif>e.o in t]ji<; view, <’an the Orieaiiints as a l>ndy bo 
tnisled tvi follow liis eMvniple ? A weel; ;ero this sf‘enu(l 
almost bt-yoml b<dief, but M. .loiiv Ijj’MotNNu’s arlide in the 
Join^ntf. JVhats goes fj*r lu sliahe e.nr ineredulily. ^flie 
substance of this artido is DmI, as (Jie Ha/lleals have betai 
foolish rnongli lo ivy to set u]) (iio Ib'pubb'c w illiout the 
aid of the ConiKrvjUives, llie (.'onsj rv.d .v**s now intend to 
let the Itepablic take its ehe.ncc, and eillier fail altogether 
•or bo aUog(,‘ther Ibulieal. If this is tin* inlcmtion c»f tboso 
wlio miiil ycislorday called i]iern^<‘l\es (Amserv.'itivo Kepiib- 
licans, still more may it be tlie lul -ntlon ('ftliosi* who have 
never fornuilly ehrisi<MK;d I lii;ni-^elv'i‘S liepublica.ns at all. hi 
that eaM’. snpjiosijig t-ho I’nseni to eonliniie luiinijvaiivd, ilu.* 
proseiit I'slablisliineni. i»f llie JlepnMii^ will b(» att'uuled with 
dilficnllies ■whii h ni.s^ pi-ove too much o\cu for M.Tiiii iJs’rf 
imnien.se r«rll;inieTitary skill and great [lopularity. 

Tlio ol lier I l:i*oiy as to Mic niciin ing w hich I he (\nint of Patcis 
atUicJics to his visit would ap[) 4 *ar allmretlier impossible if it 
were not atliMbuted to !»im by some i>l‘ his own adlierimt.s. 
According lo this view, the Count hnjvs in llie end to bring 
Kraiu’o rouJnliohisopliiiouthuL ueom i ltutional Monurchyis 
the best form of govern mciit. Ibil, Inasmueh as tliciuajin-ily 
bi tho existing Chuird»cr is n<it (.Irleanist, and inidudcs 
iudeod ni;v!jy 1 legitimists who would [ivde:* unytliliig to an 
Orlcanisl r«.storati<m, this process ot‘ l>r]igieg K'lineo round 
must bo a j^radnal pvoce^’.s. It is easier, ho thinks, for au 
ubBoJute ivlonarehy lo iM'Coino a i.cmstli ni'onal Menarehy 
tJiau for JL coast i til fcional Moiuiivhy to !>'* de/ehipod out of 
alic])ublic, and iherc'tbi’o be has detennined Lobe no loj'ger 
an nlistttcle to the ivstoration of en ubsobdii "Monari'hy. If 
tluH rcslorfiXiun is Buceessful all will go suiootldy. By ami 
1 ^, fiilher soon by his cousin's abdicaiion, or late by his 
doutb, the Count of will mount tlu‘ ihroiu'aiid bo I 

able ill [levsoa t,o superintend the oonstif idionalizing ]n*o- 
coas. If tho restoration comc.s to mthing, tin; (Nnini of 
PAUIH w'ill bp ill no w'(*rso ])osition tliaii ]if‘r*rc. Ho w ill be 
able to claim tiie cmlit of having done all hn* coiibl l.o m.iko 
iho I'cigi] of Hr.NUV V. pracficablo, and to way t ied, tho rcsidt 
ha-s shown that, even in cveeiji ion: illy lavoariiblo circnni- 
stunees as n'gards Orb^amwi suppoii, it is luit practicable. 
So far is lie IVoiu insulting tho memory of his grand f.it her, 
that ho has givoii tho ln'St pro'.f of respecting it by studi- 
ously following his grandfuLlier’.-; cxanijile. Luins PiiiiTvej; 
was llio obedient snbjcet of Loi.js XVI IT., and, until his 
Unit) eame, of Ciiaui.k.^ X. AU that iho (^^uut <»f l*Aias has 
uiidevtakeu is to be tho obedient servant of lIvNav V. nrilil 
liiB own tiioo <*omos. And wdicu that i luu* so liki'ly to <'ouic 
uA when FrancM’, coUNiiiecil that.'i. n-sturat ion ol’ I he elder 
branch is not to bo liorno, and still Iciidied at the llioughi 
of a Jt(‘p^il)Ue, turns and sees the (knuit, of Pakis consti- 
tutional and (lonveiiioTit as ever? If thi ? is s\l all an aceu- 
rato version of tho Ciumt of 1 'akis’s views, the prospeels of 
the Fubion aro not Viiry encouraging. Bid’ore any thing 
important can Iki done, Lhei'o imii^t ho a working rc- 
conciluiiiou between ilie Legiliinihii and the Orjeanisl. 
parlies, as well as between the Legitimist and tho 
Urleanifit Proteiulcrs, ond how can a working mioiu 
ciliotion be cflccUxl if the JiCgitimists are t‘onviiiced that 
the Orleanists are fully pn*pan*d to fight for ihidr own 
Imnd tho niomoiit that au opportunity pmsents itself ? li. i» 
just coucoivabJo that the OrUindsts may aH so much like 
life as to dupe the Logiti mists into believing (hem Binccre, 
xThilo all tinio they arc playing a. double jiart. But 
tmditioTial hatred is usually an ailmii*ablo eye-sal vc, uml it. 
is fet moro likely that tJte Legiiimist-s wdll i.hiiik thotlrlcan- 
i$ta fidso when they are rt'idly iruo than true when they 
HTD rcjdly felsa* Some dt‘cisi\x> question must spcciiily 
prosmit itself upon which tho Orlcanists caunot yield wdtb- 
emt oompromisLng thomselvos with tho country or ataiul out 
without iKiminxmiising tbcinselvos wdth Iho Lc'gitimists. It 
nuay bothoilng, as, aocordiu^ to rumour, Itas actually pmvod 
to TO the case, or the terms in which the ivisolutioTi ro-cBbibiP 
: lishing, Aionareby shall bo expressed, or tho order in which 


tho retostablishmeut of MonaiHaihitl^d tho eetabUshment. oi 
a Constitution sTiall bo taken. DtCb wliatevor it may be, 
and wlieuovor it may preb'out itsolf, snob a question will 
suligect the Fusion to a veiy rough tost — a tent that nothing 
short of perfect honesty oii tho sido of tho OrleiuiiHts ivill 
enable it to cutliii-o. Tfc seems so impiobablo that tlm Count 
of PAtas should not have foreseen ail this, that wo aro still of 
opinicjii that the lirst explanation of his motives is the most 
probablo one, and Uml Im has dclibcnitoly embarketl in tho 
saiiui boat wilh liis cousin, and staked their uuiiod fortunes 
on tho iKsiio of this single voyage. 

SPAIN ANB 11 Fit NPraimouns. 

A s a disurihsvly lioiischoltl gcnornlly becomes an uisancjc to 
the ncighbourliood, tho iinivor.'^'il aiumdiy of Spain has 
already prod need coiiiplie.at ions'- with foroigners. Carlist 
biuterjtis havo, inlcntioimlly or othi*rvvi«e, molosicd French 
siiiil Liiglivli vessels. Clcrnmn and Fnglish conimnnclons 
h;ive sci/tul and disui’med Insurgent men of war; and a 
situph r issue has bocti raised by tho probably unwaiTantcd 
c:ip<urc of tlio l)r‘tr/i(iihi(l ami the impriHoumout of ilie 
ollu'civ; and cr.wv. With tbo Ciwlistfl and with tbo in- 
Burgciils at Cartlmgiuia there is a certiun dillioiilty in dt‘aU 
ijig w'illiont idlbniiiig au imliroct retjognition of their 
bidligcreiir. eharaclor. The sciziiro of Iho Dfrlmind was 
cllectcd under llio authority of ilio Gtivernmout of Madrid, 
vvliicJi for certain puj*pc»sos mnst bo held to represent tho 
nation. * If the facts liavo bncii correctly reported, tho 
Fiiglisli Govormiieril ought penanptonly tn insist on tho 
reli’ase of (he v<'s»t;l and of the crow, with cojn [lousation for 
a hvwicsH imprisonmcjit. Tho French Government also 
wiil have u right- to redrx^ss if it is t-rua that tho ship 
v*‘a-» taken svillilii iM'onch watcTS. It is luom pmhablo that 
l.lu* caiiiiirc. occurred in t.ho rj]»on Rca; but it is still poMiblo 
that it may Imit' been clfeutcd within (ho Spanish junsdic- 
tioii. As Llio J)f‘crhnnntt was engaged in the trnnjq'ort of 
arms ami aniTnumtion of war fur tlio use of tlio (’.irlislf., 
the olllcers and crew would be liabh’ to iho ]H>naUitr. oi' 
civil or martini law if they were seized wil bin th rtJt' mil(^ of 
Llio Sp:iiiish coasi ; nor would there be any suillcieiit giv.iiml 
fur disjiuLijjg |hr» legal foifeliiiro of tho va-ssel. Beyoml 
Iho bound, ny of Spanisli waiers, the capture wjuild bo ns 
illegal a.s if it bad bf-en cUecii d In the SIrails (f Dover. 
I’hc l.u*MIgcrout T’igJits of the C.irlhts have been ivcegn],i‘ cl 
jii‘ithor at Madrid nor in Lorn Ion ; and tlio right of ^^eizuro 
of contraband can by no pn^sibilily avi.no until a, state ol' 
war Ii:is ?m’scji. It' (hero laid been any previous doubt o( 
tbo e.stabli.^ho*! mlc, llio Fnglisli iuiei’pn*talion of tho lav/ 
li.cM been liually sot.tli‘il by a vigorcai.s despateb, signed l.y 
Loj-d Mai Mr..'iirKV nml gcuenilly attribulcd to the late Lord 
in the rase of tho (Ifff/iari, which had. been capturod 
at sen by a Nijnjiolitan mr.n of v\iu\ Tho nhij) was Snvdi- 
nk'n, bat .some Kngh\li subjects 07i board were Sta’zcd ami 
impriMont'd 4)ii tho charge of pariicipalion in an intended 
insurrectiem iu Niiph‘s. The Fnglisli Govfjrnnient, aftei^ 
sonio m‘guliaLio:i, compelled Llio Ncajiolitau GoA'crninont Ix) 
i release llio jirisoucrs, and lo givo Ihoiii fiiU coiiqiouBation. 
'flic quc.sliun \va.s not whether t.ho <*liai*ges against thorn 
were Aveil founded, but whether they laid hwm i:aptnrcd 
during time of jieaco in tJio *ipen ,so£i. If tho Dncrlunmd. 
Avas not wil bin Spanish jiirisdietioii, lb© moral culpability 
whiith atfcnidies to tho abeUora of a. foreign civil wur can 
furnish no legal c.xcaso for lawless iutorfcronco with the 
J’JnglisU flag. The Spanish ci-uisioi; had no nghi to detain 
or to soarcli t.ho shi]», and tlio nijiUiro was on t his hy]X)tliosi5 
uitci'iy illegivl. Iilvon if Lho cirmimstanccs had benm difibr- 
ent, and tho <.5apturo for carrying contraband of war Imd 
cousoqiiontly lieon regular, ilio aubsequeut pniiishmctit of 
tho otlu:LTB and grow would have bexm wholly wrongfol. Tho 
COSO of tho Veorhoitnd aifords u curious and valuahl© illus- 
tiidion of tlio expediency of tho celebrated Proclamation 
which n'cognizod tho MligCTcut rights of the American 
Gonlbdi'rfiey nt tlio beginning of the Civil War. It was 
for t ho iHirprtso of preventing untoward occurroncos of the 
kind that th* English &,vx>mmont, at the instigation 
Mr. Fouster, wlio acted as a Federal partisan, tmuaunced' 
its neutrality between the contoluling parties.^ From- that* 
time tJie Fedctai cruisers wora entitled to seiee oontniband 
of mir destined for the Coufederatos under the lib^sh 
tlag, as well as 'to proclaim and. enforce blockades of 
Southern poifsA Although the meBsaro aftertmtds pi^ 
vokod the most options and urgent iwlamationsv 
derod impossible rach a xmiiKsarnage as the inegnlar deqifcttiw 
of iha Veerhoufidli 
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TIu) Btrango .peocoodingB on the Saatmi eoeet of S|iiun 
w31 happily wot product) any iub&rnational mj.sundorstiind- 
ing, if n Sjuuuflh Goverumeni ultimately survival the 
oiiruDilc confunionof tho moment. Tlio Sliuisterfi alModi'id, 
ns soon ns tho iusurgoute at Cartlmgcna had seized a con- 
«idcrahli‘ jmrt rif their floei, adopted the stnmge eourso of 
denoiinoing the robol orniscvji ub pimtus, and of i-uquosting 
ibroigu oiivid eominandoT'S to deal with them accordingly, 
rr they had been tjiken at ihoir word, they would liiivi* had 
no rigljt to roruonKtraie even if tho Gorman and ICiigliKh 
stjiiadrons hj»d sank tho »hipH which they aftorwardH lom- 
noravily dotoined: hul tJio Simnish natlou would liavo jiisllv' 
W routed ail uiilViendly aid, nltliongU it might have Ikhmi 
[KT petnitcd Ilf the requi'st of js liowihhirctl Crovcrimi(‘nt. 
(h»mmodoro VVyiiNKU has been cliisavowed and ri.'Ciillcd by 
his :m[VJ|*Iors for a less violent int(*rfo7*eiic;o in tho civil 
commotions of Spain, lie is dismissed bccansc, thongb a 
gallmit saihn% ho is undoufdcdly a hn.siy fuditician. HLs 
'j>i*ofc's«ioiial iusrinc.tH in^pii't'd a naUmil loclhig of con- 
icjnptin)us indignatinn wliea he mot a sfjnjidrtm sailing 
mwltT an unknown ting for ipiostioneblo piirpo.s<v., and 
mnninxl })y a clisercMlitablo rabble of inniinitTS. General 
(/o^Tr:n:AS nnd lii.s nohscIs worn' in tnilli engagou in one 
of tia' most illogical and anoinaloMS eniorprir^es wliiob 
have ever bcmi aLtciuptod even by Sjitml.sii advontnrers. 
As the chanifiiou of municipal imd local inrlcpondcnco, 

110 was occupied in cannonading tlic towns on dilfcrent 
parts of tho coast biM*aiiso llicy had not submitted to 
<ht» novel sovorcignty of Carfhagcoia, or rather bomiist' 
(hey iKviif filed to pay trlbutn ti> the iincevcmouious invader, i 
The i\v[)editl<»n boro sonicMiing i»f a piratical charucter; ! 
but in the ordinary Bouse of the ^Yonls any CTOVornmciii 
v.hioh possesHfiS an army and a iwivy is not a nu'vo gang of 
inarillmo frtjt*booi(»r8. GommodonrWRRNKR, with the suh- 
^oijnout- aid of an hJnglish naval (^omnisiiider, took tlio rebel 
M.hip-^ lunk to Cartimgcna, wlii're tho crews were disarmed 

'and luTiJcd, whilo General OoNraruAs nunained n prisoner 
on board the German luan-of-war. Tho Madrid G<»veTTi- 
nioiit immediately tlianked the Gorman GovoriiTnont for 
tJio iuterlerence ; but tlioiv Minister at Berlin wus at onco 
ifdbvrned fcliat Cafitam Wkijnmjj had uclcd without instruc- 
{i(»ns; and his recall has since liirnishod a Ruffioiont com- 
oicuh oil tho policy of Ids Govormuent. Pniice Blsmahck 
nppearB as usaal to have exercised a sound judgment, and 
Ifis action lias at least been consi.stcnt. Having never re- 
cognized the liopublican Government, ho hits no official 
!:junvlcjdgo of the illegality of any rebellion against the 
mil fioHt} of Ahwlrid. General Con TKKRAr^ is evidently not 
pinito, but a political f)reieiidor, who may pos.^ibly 
' sLabliHli by success tho legitimaey of liis chiims. It 
nns naturiil tJmt Captain Wkk’Nrk* shouhl bo anxious to 
^ I'asliso mutineers; but ho ought to have known that it 
■v'»s not his busiiioss to detciid 1 lie Itepublican Govern meiit. 
(1‘lie had confined Inrasclf to itti effect ivo protest ngainsi 
the lioinbiirdment of Almeria or Malaga., his proceeding.s 
would (K'rlinps have lieen approved by hi.s GoveniTnent. 
I’he Knglish officers wdio ooncurrod iu Captain WEU.MUfs 
\ igorous measures liavc not incurred similar censuroa, 
Althciugh the hlnglisli Oovcimmcut has suspended its rocog- 
•dtiuii of the Federal Kejmblio, it draws n distinction 
between tho o.stonsibly regular Covcninicnt of Madrid and 
the various Juntas or cantonal knots of insurgents which 
.lire every moment springing up and bursting Uko hubbies 

111 a w*,hirlpool. It is said -thati the Fuglisb Admiral Ims 
been ordoixid to surrender to the liepublicau authorities the 
(Mptiu‘od vessols.; and tho Cartliagena iusiirgents will liavo 
little opportunity of resonting a proceeding which undoubt- 
edly violaiiCB strict neutrality. The chances arc that Con- 
7 RKttAS and Roquk Bahgia will bo in a short time convicted 
of timson on tho proverbially couclusive evidence of f^lurt*. 
it is scarcely possible that the municipal independeuco 
<»f CarlLagena or Murcia should expand into a de facto 
sovereignty of Spain. At tho worst the insurgents will 
net bo disposed to eufoi^co their claim to recoguition by 
prosecuting an nnnecessaiy quarrel with England. 

liii? whether Cai'llmgeiia will be retaken, 

altho^h Qie Obvenunent forces have inflicted a severe 
j The timidity of the goneral who was 

omjih^od sgw^ Valoncia enabled the garrison of that 
place t^refere at Imsura with their arms ; and it is thought 
,hat some of them wdl tremforce their rebel confederatas. 
hjgg^ral men-of-war armed ore mooted in tho harbour 
voady to ^ m tito dofen^af the town, and the forts are 
reported indeed always a ohanoe' 

of trcHwonagaiwlttlMi^tQrg. aMitis nimottiiki that the 


comxhosider of one of tho fosta has dcKjlaa^.hinwietf.tede* 
pendent of tho inKurgent (Jtjvomment ; but if tho 
and guiTiBou display a moderate amount of fm 

Renublioou troops will have a diflicult task. It i« unjiioe^ 
Bible to fllan'o a tovrii which has free accoas to the. sea; tt^id 
the ItopublicaiL fleet has alreiidy found it prudent, 
losing a fi*\v men, to inimili ti» yygoBiccs. Tho Cksiitiul 
GoviMument caunot t'tjiint on liio tranquillity of any 
ti>wii uv province. As fast as the troops ore witlidrflWM 
iiOor tlio suppression of a locai rcbollion <thc jMrty 
of disturbjineo will be imdy ouco more to proclaim . 
their inflep»*m1(*iiee. Tlie only consfiHtlmi for inces- 
sant nillitnry iMulinI/*s i« tlial maleonhjnt tnldiors revolt, 
not to light against tho Gov(TnTaior)l, but for Lht‘. pur|>o,seof 
avtiidhtg lijrhling uliogeihor. J>urii)g tho kitUir period of 
iho Munjiroliy, Ut^jmbheaii pulriols pursiunl with marked 
Hueooss tho great ohjeel- of tleiuon^llziug tl\e atrny. The 
Cortes at Ahulrid has lalcly voted a levy t^f eighty tboiissind 
nieij ; but IIm; few jN'eruiis who are likely to Is' forth e< lining 
will iitit lail to adopi the juid inuns ]>rnp«'iisi1ies of their vote- 
run cotnnules qr prOflev^c s'^oi-s. 1 n the midst of a,pvf iiuhicuoTis 
and iJiviiiy-side.d civil war the Fiigli.sh dovCTUmcnl. ought 
as far a.-^ j) 0 :^siblo to observe strict nontrality, and to eom]L»el 
all tho nninerous ekisses of conilKiUints to respect tho rights 
of Mnglisli hiibjects. 'riic rannnliigtuntrs of Shdliold niiiflt 
bear with puticnec thes C«arlist. investment of Bilbao, whero 
tlicy luivi' invc'sted a lavgu eapiUil in the hope of obtaining 
a- sujjply of the best jiM'u ore. ilerchaiits ainl Bcttlciw iu 
the laaTitimo towns of Spain muy ivinsonably ('X|>ect jyro- 
hrtion from wjuilon lioniliarihnenLs by roving rebel 
s((Uiulrons. It svilJ not 1 m» expoilient to irpeiifc the cxjjloit 
of Captain AVr.KNfu. A G over nmont which ciiimot CiiMure 
the pos.session of its own fleet must take the consoqucncea 
of its weakness. It may be right for once to Rurrender to 
a Republieari mlrniiiil tho ships which w'ero takiui from the 
CkmununistR ; but for the tuture bo ought to take care of 
bis oyrii vesBois. 


mi SAMUEL BAIvEirS EXPETOTTON. 

S IR SA^IL^Efi BAKER, though it is ruliculouR to com- 
[lave his exploits wdth ilie achievemontR of Cortmz and 
PiZ.\i?iio, has provi‘il himself a bold and able advenlurci*. On 
a small sitale the aiuioxutioii of Unyoro bears some analogy 
to 1 1)0 conijuest of Af exioo ; and in rmo inspect tho 1110110111 in- 
vader w’aB eompuriithely at a (Jisail vantage. Alfcliongh 
Coirricz led from Tlascahi a Im'gc forc;o of Llio Lcrcditary uiiiivo 
enemies of tJje AlexicuiiM, Iuh victorica wore chiefly owing 
to the iudomitulile courage of a few hiinchv.da of Sjianmrdti. 
Bakmk has not a single Engli.sh or European soldier iu his 
tiuin, wLieb consisis in various jiroportioiis of EgypiifiTis, 
Arabs, ami negroes. Hi.s btidy-guiuxl, facctiouHly called tho 
*• forty thioves/' possess iu uihlition to their moiul quolili- 
catioiiR forty-six Enider ritlcR. Tho ronuMinlcr of tlie 
varies from timo to time; but tho regular and irreguloi* 
tro()|)8 Hceia never at. the utmoat to luvvii oxcoedod the uum- 
box* of Boveu liniidred. Tlic barbarous elhofs iu the iuterior 
arc friends or enemies uctiording to civcuinstanccR. Ouo of 
thorn, having attoiupted to poiaon the invaders, was justly, 
dethroned for tho btmefLi of a. rival who profeasecUy oc- 
knowlodges llio supromiiMjy of the KiiRUivi;. In old maps 
the pro vi ace of Egy])t is depicted as extending nearly to 
the lino ol the Tropics. Iu later times tho Viceroys liavo 
advanced their power further to the South ; ontl now Sir 
Samuel Bakek profiNSses to have cxtoialod their dorainions 
beyond the Equator. English geographer doubt tho stato- 
ment wdiioh he repeats on native authority, tliat tho two 
groat lakes of tlio Upper baain of tho Nile are connected by 
a water w^mminiicnt-ion. If it should licreaftor bo found 
that tboro is an uninterrupted navigation, the eslablislmiont 
of a fiinaU fleet of sioamers on the lakes xvould emble tho 
rulers of Egypt to maintain their Buproinacy* over tho 
noighlKim'Lng districts. It is hoped tliat 'LiviiViJSTOxn ms^ 
at lost discover tlic soarce of the Wile boyoud the lakes, and 
ultimately tho entire valley may perhaps K'como subjoct to 
Khkpiyu. It is possible that tho impeifect and bonwed 
oivilization of Egypt may bo better suited to the govem- 
.meni df savagee than the higher ealtivatioii of Emoixi. Sir 
8 ahuel Bakku may perhaps prove to have lH>en the uu- 
congoious zuissionaiy of Mahumctanuim among the negroes 
of Central Africa. Although it may be unfair to judge of 
the spirit of the indigenous Mtli by the King of Ubyoro 
! oud £is jars of poisoned cider, conversion to.the creed tti 
luAit, wlieUier forced or vdluntaiyv nii^ht produce an 
mipii 9 vettiexit on narivc sybten^ 
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In Apnl last Sir SAMCBh Bakbb rogarded the rosidts of 
his arduous cnierpriso with unqualified satisfiiction. The 
notires not only rtjioiced in the prottjctioii of the Govern-' 
mont, but oven paid their taxes chceifully ; the slave trade 
was at an end, and Egypt extended to the Equator. If 
the Egyptian Government is earnest in its desire to 
suppress the slave trade, tho control of the Upper Nile will 
facilitate a task which might be effectually accomplished by 
closing tho inorkcts. If the officers of the Khedjve had 
not connived at the trade, it would long since have been 
reduced to small dimensions. As Sir Samuel is about to 
return to England after the completion of his mission, there 
will bo no snmeient security for effect tial snpeiwision ; and 
unless Egyptian governors are maintained in the tciri- 
torios which havo l)een nominally annexed, tho transient 
victories of tho adventurous Englisluuan will leave no 
lasting result. Tho new King of Unyoko will either be 
dothix>ncd in turn by bis rival, or he will revert to tho 
samo practices; and, if oe<?asion arises, he will poison 
Ilia cider. Tho first condition of the irnprovemont of 
tho country is tho total suppresHioii of ttio slave ti-ade. 
Tlio English treaty which hns lately boon imposed on the 
Sultm of Zanziiiai? will place great difficulties in the 
way of tho maritiino trade ; and perlja]>s tlio influenco i»f 
tho Egyptian Governnieut may Ixi applioil in the same 
dircc^tion. fSir Samuel JIakee’s marches must havo 
brought him within a mcKlerato distance of Zanzibar 
and probably tho slave fmffic in t.ho neiglibonrhood of tlio 
Equator is (listribiited lietwcen tho vfiloy of the Nile and the 
coast. As long as domostic slavery tixists in Egypt as in 
other MabomcUin countries, it is not to be expected that 
the supply of slaves will be heartily discouraged by the 
customers who produce tho demand ; but it is something to 
havo induced the Egyptian Govi^rn incut, by the pressure of 
European opiiiion, to havo included the abolition of tho 
slave tiudo among tho ])rofossed objects of its Southern 
enterprise. When the Kueuivb entrtisted an Englishinaii 
with tho fomraand of tho (‘X^iodition, he gave ample proof 
of his immediate sincerity. Sir Sa^«c»:l Hakeb would 
neither have accepted nor have obeyed insuiictioiis which in 
volved any toleration of the obiioxi<ma tniffie. By the 
actual or nominal annexation iff tho equatorial portion of 
the Nile basin, tho Khedive has made liiruself more directly 
responsible tlian in former times for the abolition or dis- 
couragement of the slave tnule. Wo benefit which could 
bo conferred on bis now subjects would be so great as iho 
extirpation of the Arab traders and their nutivo associates. 

It may be assuTneJ tli;i.t Sir Samuel Bakeu’s conquests 
havo Iwn cfleetc'din tho iinmo of the 8 ultax, although they 
will ocemo to the benefit of tho Khedive. The negi’o chiefs 
of tho interior will scarcely appreciate the distinction 
between tho Sovewjigu and his powerful feudatory. The 
recent patent or finnan renders tlio supremacy of Con- j 
fitnntinoplo less biirdousoine to Egypt ; nor is there any 
probability of disputo as to the tonuro of tho conquered 
distrietB. Whether the Khriuve was justified ou moiid 
principles and by international law in invading iho territory 
of his barlm'ouB neighbours is a question of little impoit- 
anco. As a (mneral rule, it may bo fairly contended that 
any Power wliich believes itself civilized is entitled to 
impose npon adjacent barbarians tho advantages which it 
omoys. Tho conquest of Uiiyoro is nearly ns justifi- 
aUo OB the conquest of Khiva, though it is not likely to 
bo equally effective and permanent. The countrymen of 
tho Buecessful leader may reasonably feel pride in his 
victories. Tho organization and guidance of half-civilized 
auxiliaries seems to bo a task well suited to the English 
gpniaB. In Africa, as in India, tho natural gift of 
authority is recognized by tlio corrc.sponding tender of 
obedience. Tho commission from the Egyptian Go- 
Torxunont acquii'ed validity throngh the p]x>vod com- 
petence of the English chief to exercise command. 
,Tbe employers of such officers as Sir Samuel Baker enter- 
tain wift reason perfect confidence in flieir loyalty and in 
the good fiiith of tho English Government, which has 
assuredly no selfish designs in Central Africa. Subordinate 
U^nch idnCtionarioB who interposed diflicnliies in tho way 
the Zanzibar negotiation were probably influenced by 
obsolete impressions of iho English dosii*o for aggrandize- 
m^t. Tho Egyptian Govornment well knows that an 
Englislnnan vrim accepts its commission has no indirect 
olgeot to effect for himself or his country. As philan- 
tbropists, tho people of England wish w'ell to tho inhabi- 
tants of Africa, as to every jiopulation in the globe ; and in 
their commercial capacity they would bo glad to open 


markets which are neoosaani|r dependent on the main- 
tenance of a certain degreS of limpliiie and order. If 
English calicoes should hereafter find bv the Wile to 
tho far regions of the interior, some part ^ the benefit 
which will result to producers and consumers be duo to 
Sir Samuel Baker. 

The maintenanGo or extension of tho recent conquests 
may perhaps at some future time involve complications 
between Egypt and Abyssinia. Since the close of the 
creditable and cosily expedition to Magdala little has been 
known of the domestic or foreign affairs of a country with 
which, as experionco lias proved, it is desirable to have ^ 
little intercourse as possible. Sir S. Baker's concise corro- 
B|K)ndenco contains no reference to the independent nation 
which lie left to the eastward on his advance to the Equator; 
yet it is hardly probable that the rulers of Abyssinia could 
regard with indiflcrenco the ektensiou of tho dominions of 
an unfriendly neighbour. A claim to tho sovereignty of 
the basin of tho Nile and its afiluents would include tho 
Abyssinian kingdom ; and, although tho Egyptian Govern- 
ment may at present entertain no designs of aggr(;ssion in 
that qua H er, there have been many frontier disputes, and 
much natural jealousy. The imlucky King Tiieodoue was 
anxious to obtain from England a guarantoo against 
Egyptian eneiHjachmcuts ; and during tho campaign it was 
thought pnidcnt to decline the aid which would havo 
Ixicn readily afforde<l by tho Viceroy. There is no 
reason for regarding with special iiiierost any ]>036iblo 
disputes or wars between two remote States, but tho 
participation of English ofl’uws in an Egyptian invasion 
of Abyssinia would not be popular or judicious. It 
oddly happens that the Abyssinians are the only population 
in tho uncivilized world which nominally professes 
Christianity. It is not known whether they derive any 
moral or intellectual advantage from a probably corrupt 
and degraded form of religion, but English cone.uiTcnce in 
a conquest of Christians by MaboineiaiiB would not be re- 
garded with favour. For centuries iho citied of Abyssinia 
has lx*eu stationary and incapable of proselytism, while 
Mahometanism, wliich Juts elsewhere readied its limits, is 
still progi’cssive in Northern Africa. If Abyssinia is at 
any time opened to Europiiiin civilization, it would bo a 
more lu)JX^ful task to purify aud refonn a faith which has 
locally dcg(?neraiod into siipiTsiition than to convert tho 
votaries of a hostile crewl. As ihe military i*ebourccs of 
Abyssinia are known to bo contemptible, it is not impro- 
bable that the Egyptian Government may hereafter attempt 
to annex tho whole or a ]>art of tho country ; yet, if tho 
Khedive and his successors are well advised, they will value 
their prt'sent exemption from tlie necessity of governing 
or iiersccuting the professors ot an alien religion. 


GENERAL DUOROT. 

A THIRD volume has been published of tlio evidence 
taken before the Fi^endi Parliamentary Committoo 
appointed to inquire into tho history of tho siege of Paris. 
Many of tho witnesses havo much to say which oven at 
this distance of time is intcrc^8ting and important ; but tho 
evidence of General Ducrot stands alone in its bearing 
not only on the history of Franco throe years ago, but on 
the pi*eserit and the future of French politics. Nothing, 
so far as wo are aware, has boon published which sets 
before tho reader so vividly and so completely tho senti- 
ments and opinions which animato those who support 
and impel the present Government of Franco, and who 
are totally opposed to tho system of M. Tuiehs, not 
so much from a wish to favour any particular set of 
dynastic intrignos, or to give the clerical party a 
triumph, as because they think that a Government of 
repression and of unrelenting hostility to Bepublioanism 
is the one thing to save the countiy. Genera] Duceot 
commanded the army of Paris until very shorily boforo the' 
end of the siege ; and, although ho admired General Trgchu, 
and was pirriectly loyal to him, he thought that Tbochu 
wont altogether on a wrong, plan in his relations wjth tho 
authorities, supremo or municipal, by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Trochu maintained persistently that he must rely 
on moral support, that he must keep on good terms j^n 
tho Government of tho 4 tb of September, and humourme 
Parisians, if an internal struggle whichi might plaoo Paris 
at the mercy of tho Prussians was to be avoided DucRor 
laughed at the notion of moral sajj^port; he despised 
and hated the Government of National De&uce; he 
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nnpreooflont^ and mmooessttiy otrcngth., Bnti^tlboTigb 
th«» first point is proved, it does not caii^ jvith it. proof 
of the second. The qaostion of the suffioioncy of t|)o forco 
is not one which can l)e determined by a simple com* 
parison of naked Tlie clreomBtanccs of tho cotmtiy 

at diilerent periods nniat bo taken into account; and 
thejx) is at least ono obvious nmon why a las’g^r army is now 
required for Itome defence tlmu in former years. We have 
f'ot to f^rcat wars of a few months or a few ilays, and tho 
blow of an invasion, if one wore cvct' atiouipted, wnuUl 1)6 
almo.si iiiaiantaneous. Mr. liABCoeirr is seepiiojil as iu tho 
.jjgSvMibiHty of an invasion, and there are no doubt- others who 
^are his opinion. From tiiLs point of view, it 7iia.y be c‘t)ii* 
sidored almost supevlluons to ktM^p np an army at all ; bnt 
it is obvious that, if invasion la to l)o ic'^'artled nS a 
daiiffor which might really luijjpeji, it is ncce.ssary <.o 
treat it seriously in luakiu-t ]ir()pftriiti<»nH tor defence. 
llosidos, it is not only by an invasion tluiii this country 
miglit be attacked; events inighli fiappen on the Conti- 
nent which v.'oiild com pel us to vesori. to ai-ins, and tho 
result of tho conflict would depend on ihe Kwiftnoss 
with which wo cniild bring tlw'm to hear rni the imciny. It 
is satisfactory to observe tbal tl*o .Mriny has Ix'cii rengt honed, 
not only in infantry, biit-, in a stall gnjutci* degree, in 
cavalry, ni’tillery, and cngiTieera. 


DEATH L\ THE MIT.K OAX. 

I T is fioldom that an epidemic is so clearly tracod to itsj 
cjmse aw in tho ca-sc of tho late outbreak of typhoid 
levi'i* in M!U’ylel>onc. 'L'lio acinnint of tlic Kcveml cases 
reads like a list of experiments spf'cially ohoseu to Bustain 
a iKiriieular eonelusion. The nu^llmd of diflcrouei* and the 
method \.>f ngroeincnt are c«|ually illustrated. Wherevewa 
(Mse lias seemed at fir.st sight to [loiut to some other origin, 
of the dii-f'aBo than the one assigned, something has almost* 
always been diseovoroil whieli supplie.s the niis.siiig connexion. 
In nearly every iiisiiuiee tho families in wlilch ty])hoid fevc»r 
has njjpeareil have been supplied will) milk I'rom tfio sarno 
dairy, and in several of the few instances iji which ijio disease 
hiisaliaekeil families not au]>]>liedfroju this dairy it has sinco 
Ikv]i disco VO red tJiat tlio sutlei’crs have aocideatally bccji 
lu'onght in eonttU't \Wth it. Tlius in one case the only 
mcjiibev of A fiimily aitark('d wa.s a cliild who had been 
away froTii hortic and had drunk the suspected milk 
while* on la*r visit. In another, tho patient lives ai 
Xorwood, and ihero lius been no typhoid fover in 
Ifio noighhourbocul. lint a week or two before she 
w’a.'i attucked hIic iiad been staying near Portraan 
S(|uarc, and tlioro laid di'iink the milk from the dairy 
in (jucsiion. and many oilier coincldonccfl are 

too snaking to bo set down to ’ij.eeidijj)t. Iliey point un- 
mist. ikably to a jKu’tioular supply of milk as the cause of the 
distiLdir, Wh(m the farms fmra which this dairy obbiins 
it.s milk en mo to be inspected, one of tlu'm turned out to 
have all (ho conditions necessary for the production of 
typiioid fever. I'lio milk caius wore >vashed wdth W'at(‘v 
drawn from a well that has h^ng licon condemned by the 
medical man as imtii to drink, and is, in fact, obviously 
“ impure both to eyes and nose.” Oonsidoring what the 
sitiiation of this well is, nothing but a inirjiclo could have 
kept it pure. It is only eight t\*et from a ditch into which 
the pigBtyes, the ilrdry, the manuivhenp, and tho only privy 
cm tho pMjmises all di-jda. Tims the coutamination* of the 
milk witfi sewage is inevitable, .nud it is liirtlicr proved that 
Uio Kowflgo of the house has lately boon ehajged with 
typhoid pojHOii. One of tho men employed on tlio farm 
died there in Juno with all tho syrajitoms of typiioid fever 
on him, and his son was ill of the same disease ut tlio time 
when the farm was inspected. The chain of evidence is 
thus as coTuplete as need be. Tlio connexion of tlio (.ixsct.s 
c'f typhoid fever with the drinking of a paHicular milk 
cannot lie disimted, and the contamination of this jriarticu- 
lor by typhoid poison cannot- be disputedi It is im- 
posfublo lor any dismtereBbed Hceptioifim to resist such proof 
as this* 


Wot- ^ tho ooi^t^ vliich follow from tho fac 
thus estabhshqd a xnaito of much, doubt. It is clcaa* 
be caro^ abouU thq water we drink if tl 
o«‘whi(* w ihM hope to hoep out of the dstei 
comofl m n» milk supply of Loudon , 

neglect. i 

Oxfbrdshiw may he nt< ftlR) tn die itiW of Coadmew i 


s^nltaxy neglect in Hiddleoex. Hoie and xdow it is 
betiomiiig ti*iie in these matters that if oiie memliet^ snfflw 
ali tho members suffer with it. Six serious Outbreaks of 
fover have now been traced to the miyt snMly. Tliore is 
notbing tt> pnrvent a single case of typhoid fever ocouiriHg 
in any ono of bulf-a*doscn counties IVom conveying the 
infection to u whole district of ijinvdon. It has been so ifi 
this instance; it may bo bo iu any numlwr ot* other 
iTistanco.s. Ttio dairy well on one farm lieoanic cou- 
tsiiuinntod with sewage in which the typhoid' poisou 
was present, and the milk Kcnt up to town in cans which 
bad been washed with th(‘ wutcT draw'ii fiiuu this well 
cjuricd ty})h()id fever to mom than a hundred lamilios. 
Coming, aw ilic outbreak did, ju.sfc when cvcryliody was 
leaving town, many of the sidJbmrB have siVkoned in 
other ptM‘ts of the count ly, «o (but unless disiTifection is 
universally praciisiHl ilie infection hsi.s Iwh'U earvied liir 
boyoml Jiondon. Tho means Ivy which this diuigor CJiui 
bo guarded agMiust are so well st:ilf.*d in the /.oiwAyu. 
Mciiirtd Uccvrd that wo shall make no apology for trans- 
foiTiug tho passage to our own columns: — i. ‘‘It is 
“ the duty of a milk-vendor who obtains Ins milk not from 
“ his own farms, but by contrac t witJi farmers, to imikc sure 
“ that the sanitary coiu lit ion of the farm is good, nud to 
‘‘ provide for its inspection from lime to time by his own 
“ agents or by the loc^al medical oilicer of 2. It m 

“ hui duty to apply to ihe milk which he supplies under 
“ such eireiunstaiKJCs not niendy the physical k*8is of tile 
“ lydroniutev and creuming-gJuBs, w'hieh cjin easily bo 
cheated by the pract iof* of fikimming the milk of a poriiou 
*• of its cream, and adding about ten per cent, of warm 
“ water, bnt by «. ihnpic cbeuiieal tost, the ostimatiou of 
‘‘tho solids by method. 3. It is tho duty of 

“ the Lo(‘al (.lovevnmenl Hoard and the rural sanitiiry 
aulluvritle.s, under tho Public Health Act, to issue Btiict 
“ direoUons to juedical ofliccra of health and inspec.iora of 
‘‘ nuisances for ihebupevviKiou of dairy 1‘arins ami periodical 
“ report therc»oii.*^ 

Whether tho sellers of milk will v(icogni 7 .o their duty ol 
their own froe will it is hard to «iiy. Sanitary momliiy 
is ns yot hO undeveloped that many men who woulli 
shiunk from oonuuitting manslatighU'r wdlh their owm 
hand.s kooiu to Imvo no scruple about comuiiMing muidor 
by means of tho goods they sell. Dili ayo v>dl uudeituko 
to say thrtt any daily owners ^vho have the farms from 
which their milk comes n*guluriy inspected by chmpeicut 
IXThOiis, and tho re.c.nJt.s of (ho iubpidion regularly made 
2mhlic\ and who supjily trustworthy ovidonce that no liiilk 
is sold by tJjein cxeei^t such as comes from these inspected 
farms, will do an uijusiuilly good biisiiicss. »Still traders 
arc often so phortsightod that >vo ilo not feel at all 
certain that this course, pluinly to his own iiitei’cst as it 
Tvould l:)e, will bo adopted by any luilk-dtridor. llie Ivest* 
that can Ix) cxpecLeil from thuifl jvei haps is that (hey will 
.shut tlio stabh'-dtior when ihe horse has U‘0!v t.tolcii, ami 
have their dairy farms inH])C(;ted alter disiuso luvs bctMi 
communiealed to their euRtomers. Tho soeond of tho 
siiggcsl ions ({noted above may help, however, to kc(-‘p tho 
owners of dairies u^) to thefr duty. Tlic analysts now ap- 
{lointed or Ix'ing aiipc.iiiitrd in every parish should bo 
instructed to ap^ily chemical us well as pliysical tests to 
every sample of milk which i.s brouglit to them for analysis. 
They. Iiuvc already done a go(.Kl deal to (a§.eck tho addition 
of water to milk; they may now render a still j^xvator 
sorvico to tho public by chocking the addition of 
sewago to milk. In this Ixuicticent work they, may bo 
greatly assisted by the Local Govm*nuioni lloard. It is to 
be leaved that In some country imrisbes Inspectors of 
Nuisances and evou MtKlicul OJEcoi’b of Health may bo a 
liltlo slow in bringing «‘tlcctivo supervision to bear on 
dairies ownoil by rich fcu-moi’S. It should ho the busiimss 
of tho central uuthurity to see that the.so local in.sj)ect-ioiis 
arc thoroughly cavrictl out in eveiy dairy Farm, and fiwu 
time to time to tbo viijyons of the local authorlucs by 
the pei*Bonal visitn of their own c^xcerft. Provision should 
also bo made tlint, wlioiiover an analyst distniv^'W the 
pi'cpence of sewage coidmni nation in a sawple of milk, tlia 
sollm* Hhould l>e forbidden to sell any more nutil the farm 
from which the sample has been brought has bi'cu iuHpe<!tod 
and tbo How of contumiJiation stoppled. If this huat 
SuggcBtion is ol)jedcd to us an arbitmiy interiei'cnce with 
yre auBwm* that the sale of poison andcr the mono of 

I food. ia,.not busiuoss which it is dosirable io cneoiu'ago. 
ISxcept in uame^ there is no dlifcrenca bet>veen selling 
milk mixed with typhoid sewage and sdtmg miHi mixod 
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with arinOTiic. Jh>lL 8 «bfitai}c <*0 ai*o to oanso dcftib| 

arifl if* ch*unk, will, in H. certain ptjrcentngo of cases, un- 
doubtcilly cause dmih. TLo precautions which lire jnsbi- 
liable in th« oiio case arc equally justifiable in the other, 
or, if there be any dilFoi-cuce, it is in i^voiu* of the case 
w hich is likely to occur oftcncst. 

Alarming as the communication of ty|ihoi(l fQver by milk 
uniloiibtcdly is, Mr. Ai.krko Smc.k hos contrived to suggest 
a mt>ro terrible, lH.*cau»e more widely spmni, source of 
danger. It has hitlierto b(?on !Issuu)(m 1 that w^hi'revcr the 
lyplK»id poison has l)cen dotecb*d in milk it has been co!ii- 
iniuikaled to it iu water added after the milk has been 
dmwn from the cow. Mr. Hmkj; cun tends tliat tlio origin 
ot‘ the evil lies ihrther back, nncl that tbo milk itself, 
ns secreted by tho co\v, may 1^^ chargcfl with sewago 
j)oison — typhoid or not, as tho ease may bo— derived from 
the fond of th(» uiiimal. [f this position «^ould Ix' main- 
tained. the consequences would be f'xceedingly serious, ft 
lias Ikjcu asccitalnctl that it is impossible to p»it sowago into 
water witlioiit cudangoriiig tlu‘ boaltli of tho eomnitiuity, 
and if it should turn out to bi‘ eijually impcts^iblo to put it 
on the land without endaiigcring tho liealth of tho <M»m- 
munity, there will be no Avay out of tho dileuiTrift in which 
every sanitary authority will find itself. Tho burden of a 
bcwago which could be dis|M>scd of in neither of the only 
two w'iiys’' ill which it seems possible lo get rid of it 
would b(5 greater than they could bear. irapj)ily, 
liowevcr, Mr. S>ibK has yet a good deal to do before 
he i*an bo held to have made out bis case. All tJiat is yet 
clear is that on two occasions when the cows on Mr. Saif.k's 
land laid Ikhui fed with sew’age grass, their milk and tho 
biitlor made fj-oin their milk soon became rancid. Even if 
this wa.4 shown to be tho case with all milk druw'ii from 
cows wbiob havo been fed on grass manured with stwvago, it 
would not be the home thing as proving that any sjiccud 
poisou contained in the sewage can bo r*ou\eye<l to the 
cow^. Thoro Hoema, however, to Ims a mass of gvideneo 
which Mr. Smee will liud it hard m rontrovert that 
sow'ago gross ha.s not ordimirily the. i IfecL w'^Lieh Mr. 
Smek iitLribiitfJS to it. Oix* theory which has been 
offered iu expJanntioii of llu? mlschanees w'hicli befell 
his milk and butter is that the grass may liave Ikxui (xm- 
taminakHl with sewage particles, the com]io»ition of which 
had uot been clmngcd by contaot w'ith tho soil If thi.s 
should prove correct, it will clearly be of great, irnpoi-tauco 
that tho sewage should so applied to the land us not to 
Iwive any ]inrt. of it. unabsorbed. Other explanations are 
tiuit iho .sewage in this case had been stored inHte.arl of being 
laid ou fresli, or that the gi-n.ss had been out t lo s(M»n afttr 
the sewage hud been applied to it, or that tlio cows w'cre 
allowed to feed iu the open fields after their taste for 
siicculonta had been stimulated by the sow’agc grass, and 
bad eaten rashes or other plants which give a disagi’ec?able 
smell and taste to milk. Although, however, Mr, Smek seems 
to havo arrived at his conclusion upon very ln.suffit;ient 
grounds the coutroversy, as to the elfoct of sew'age manure on 
fo<al,is one of great inqwrtanco ; and it is to be regretted, in 
the iutorcst of sanitai’y knowledge, that Mr. Smee should 
have allow^cd himself to conduct it, as ivganls one of his 
advorBarios, in a maimor which, to say tho least, isemiuontly 
uiisiueniific. Versonal abuse and innuendo are the worst 
possible weapons to employ in a contest which professes to 
have for its object the establishment of certain truths upon 
matters of iminense interest to the physical well-being of 
the community. It is to bo hoped that in thi.s respect Mr, 
Smre will find no one to follow the example which he 
hae fio uuadviBedly set. 


MU. GLADSTONE AT MOLD. 

TITB. OLADSTONIS lias invented a new theory. Tho fact is 
jIjJL by no mofuis unprecedented, nor is it entirely without prece- 
dent that the theory should ho quite Batistactorj to nohoefy but 
Mr. Gladstone himsdf. Ai^body of less amazing mental activity 
might havo thought it a sumcient feat to add to the multifarious 
cam of Qovenunent the presidency of an Eisteddfod, and might 
have been content with discharging the duties of the position in 
aa perfimctoiy a manner as poesible. There have boon Ministers 
who Vrould have satisfied themselyos and their admirers with a 
few gentle jokes imbedded in a series of unpretentious common- 
places. lifr. Gladstone; as a matter of course, was quite incapable 
of taking any duty in such a spirit, lie is absolutely blind to the 
coido arae the proceedings; and takes an EisteddM as seriously 
M though it wore a meeting of the Imperial Parliament. To 
eoimnoi^laee, again; would be altogether out of duuncter, and 
thacetoaMz. Gudatone naturally propounds in all earnestness an 


historicid thixisy wljikh had never befeaea ehtewd the head 
human being, Thdre are limits; however; to Mr. OladitoieV 
powers j 4vna we fhar that the novel tbeon’ can ssarody have re- 
ceived voiy mature oonsidehitiom Pernaps it to life 

whilst ho was '^trying to listen with one i^,to the rhetdm of some 
'Welsh memhor; or he struck It oif in the' interval hetwo«nthe 
di.scliarge of oiio duty ss Chancellor of tlm Excheijuer and of another 
duty Rs l«"irst Lord of the Treasury ; or possibly it only occurred to 
liim as he was travolling On iho rauwaj[ to meet his audionOe. Oon- 
sidiring wluit Mr. Gladstone is doing at the present nioment; 
the rcaponsibilitit's that are weighing upon him, and the infinite 
numb4ir of cliiiiiis his attciilion, vro should n<it be too exact- 
ing. ^V'llorl on iicrot)at is supporting ono man on his right shoulder 
and another on his loft, whilst half-a-dozcn more are clinging 
him in varitms utlitudvs, ono cannot complain if ho fails at the 
same liuiu to keep a couple of balls iu the air with a disengaged 
hand. 

Tho theory itself is not w'orth veiyr much discussion. Tho 
problem which Mi*. Gladstone considet'ed was the curious pirmnnonce 
of tho Welsh language as conipavod with the Erse and tho 
Gaelic. The sohiliou which he tifi’ered suggests, like moat other 
things ill creation, a most inalructivo lesson. The subject 
indeeil is “ full of great les.<^r>ns to Govennnent, applicable to all 
Fubject.s and to all people,” and the main lesson is that w^e attempted 
to ‘•hectiii* the AVflsh people into tho abandonnumt of their lan- 
guage,” and Hint, iu conFctpionce of this hectoring, they clung to 
it “ w'hh imexmnplod lid(*lity.” Any nuiiilH'r of objections to this 
theory may he easily suggestiid. 'fho alleged facts and their con- 
nexion may he ilispnted. Tho liecUiriug ” of which Mr. Glad- 
stone spealvH consists simply in this— that, since the beginning of 
Ihe eighU‘Oiith ceiitnrv, none hut EngUshiiien have been appointed 
lo Wel.sli s(‘es, mid that firings in.Wclsh-speiildng piirisuea havo 
hcen h*?ld by h]Tiglislimen. Mr. Gladstone’s language indeed, as rc- 
poi-ied, might nlmost he taken to mean that theio hod lieen an 
absolute di.sqmilification of AVilshmcn from holding livings in 
Walex. I'lie leal state of the case is of course simple enough, and 
its tdlecis have hcon important iu their way. Tho Ohiirch of 
Eiigliind ^\aH in a very sleepy state in the last centiuy^, and a g]^t 
many bishops had wry little to do with their secs beyond d»iriving 
H hfmdsimie income, from them. When to this indifienmeo is 


added the mutual uuiritolligibility of tho hishi/ps and their fit ick.s, 
it i.s not surprising that th(«t field was optm to Wesley lUid his 
folhnvers, aiul that Iho couseqiu‘n(‘e has been a gmit alienation of 
tho W'elsh iVoiii tho national C'lmrch. Jhit th(‘re is the widest 
]»os.sible ditfereuce between this calm inditfercnce and anything 
that can reasonably be cnllod “ hectoring.** Tho piaiplc became 
cold to the (fimrch, hut not disloyal to England ; as indeed 
Mr. Gladstone fisberis— and wo havo no doubt with i»er- 
fect accurac'.y — tliat they are as good subjects as the in- 
habitants of any part t>f the Einjdro. An attempt to proscribo 
a language would have nrouaed .some warmth of national feeling ; 
but no such animal a.s a Welsh advocate for home rule ho8 boon 
known to history fi>r several centiiries. Tn Ireland the language 
has di«;d lUil in .^pile of much hectoring ” on our part, and much 
antipathy on the part of the hectored; and it would be ea.sy to 
maintain a theory tlic very reverse of Mr. Gladstone’s. A vigorous 
attempt to keep down native fiH'htimont, wo might say, has in 
Ireland led to the suppression of tho laiiguiqre, though much else 
has 8urvi\ed. Woles, on tbo eontraiy, liaving been once thoroughly 
coiiqueri d, was pretty much left to its own dovicOs, and thereforo 
retained its language. Oppress people strenuously enough and 
they will iu time give way. At tho period of the conqiuist nobody 
cored to put down the language, and siuco then tho Welsh have 
boon left to themstdves. Welsh has survived because the govern- 
ing race has for many gonerations not endeavoured to force its 
customs or religion upon the conquered race. 

Wo do not mean lo say tliat this is the tnie moral of the case, though 
it is about ns plausible as ^fr. Gladstone’s ; for the causes which deter- 
mine the decay and growth of languages are infinitely too complex 
to bo thus decided ofi'haiid. To give any opinion we should, for 
example, have lo consider the nature of the language itself, and 
how nur it poesessi’d a literature to give it a certain consistency and 
make it.H inamtonancc a matter of interest even to people who could 
read English. Other obvious considerations are the social and the 
geographical relations of the people, how iar th<^ formed a sepa- 
rate organization, and how fur they were a homogeneous race, and 
how lar altered by immigration; what was ihe imturo of their 
commerchil and political intercourse with the outride world, and 
whether it tended to givo a decided advantage to the possessore of 
the foreign language. Then, again, we should have to inquire into 
the true nature of the phenomenon under discussion. At whatperiod 
did this attachment to the native language first manifest itself r Was 
Welsh more remarkable for its vitoii^ in the last oentuiy than Erse or 
Gaelic P When, and under whatcircumstances, did those laiyniagea 
begin to decay so rapidly as th^ are at present doing? 9 sadh 
conditions wore reproduced in Wales, might we not expect to see 
an equally rapid decline of the Welsh language? Ihenit might 
ho as well to compare the cas<^of other dialects lingering in various 
parts of tbo world; of th^ Manx and the Oomieh, for example; 
of the Basque in France, or of tho curious ftagmenta each ai the 
Bomansch of tho Orisons, which still hold th& ground in 
Alpine valleys. We do not venture a guess as to the pi 
result of such inquiries, except so far as to sfQr that in eiveiy t 
the concluaion would probahlY be that inany highly comi^ con- 
ations detenoine the survivia or extiiierion of dUhrMi distects, 
and that, as g genetal rule, such a &ct ss the iffpofatnieiit of 
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• bifihopa ftpejilduy a diiForunt tongue would be fonml to an 

lumoat inApmeciable lnfluSoce«,' The j^^nerAl proportion aseertifKl 
by Mr. Gliwwtono appears to be that ** Lectori ^ a people out of 
their lanfrua^ro i« the way to huiko them love it. We Hhouhl bo 
mclincd to add that it dopeuds upon whuthor you lioclor -lon^ 
enough and vigorously and judiciously ^mgh^ and whother the 
hectoring party bo decidedly tlvi etrougeri ^ 

If there be any truth in the hectoring theory, we, as bnitol 
8axoDs, have the comfort of i*eflecting that the Welsli langunge 
must lie doomed to specMly extinction. Wo have now decidedly 
^ptlfikcn to p«;tting iiishnid of bull ving; and us the bracing utnio-> 
sphere of persecution has done so iiiuc:h good to the jmtient, 
wo must assume that the rtdiixing oilocts of cofldling will 
have tho Teverso inilucnce. Speaking for the nmnicnt, not 
as airhrcologists or his1(U’ift.ns, but from iJio comuKuiplacc 
point of view of tho llriti^i tomriat, would it ikjI ho a vei*y 
good thing h Is it not rather nuniiliatiug for an ICngliahman 
taking a low hours’ trip to his own scoiiery, lo tiud a race of 
fellow-countrymen wdio can only cunuuimioatc with him by the 
language of signs which would be Of|ua.lly ttMiiIahlo in the cent it* 
of Africa I* And, indeed, would there he vi'iilly any grtiat harm 
to archtnologists if \Velt>h ln'canie a (lend language ? Wo derivo ns 
much advaiitnge from tlio hludy of tho classical laii'guagos na if 
Greek and liOtin 'wore still sur\iviiig in the actual world. Philo- 
logew hnvo drwiint very dlUm of a iinivoinal language W'hich 
should suporeede all oxistijig tuiiguos. We are apt to shriek with 
abhonauico at such a pr(»posal ; and yet, if it could ho rinilized, 
would it not a givat advantage*? Is it not as desirshle lo luivo 
a menus of eoinniunicatiug thought lively ihnnighout tlni whole 
surface of the globe ns lo have a coiiinum sy.-dom of coinage or of 
weights nud lueasuros ? Tf we calmly conipiro tho ndvtuitngos and 
the disadvantages of such a coiisumimition, it is didicult to sny 
that the draw'hocks would ovorcoiuo the pifsitive eouvtuiienco. The 
convonioncos, indeed, an; too obvious to need expliinalion*, and 
what are the disadviiuluges ? That rthakspeun!, and Daiitc, 
and (io(*the should ho Anitteii in a dialect ouly intelligiblo to 
people of a cerhiin degroiN of education, and tlmt. ev(m t(» lltese 
there should ht; a distinct loss in fulness of appnauation, is un- 
doubtedly an evil as far as it goes. Tint wo must r(aneiTih(»r that, 
in the tii'st place, t(( tho givviil mass of the pe»)])le. tin' h*ss woiilcl 
b(js infinilely loss than comiugii Inngunge suj)poa(‘s. It may safely 
he wii(l that the ivading of ninety-nine lueu out of a luuulroff, 
ev<m of tolemhly ediKiated lu'ople, is eonlin(.*d to writ ('xs in their 
own ditilect, and who have li\ed within the ]»a?t eeutury. How 
man V authors can he mentioned iii I'liiglisli whose wmiIlS aro ivally 
familiar to luiy one btdow tho most (uillivated olaSfM's a century 
after tlnur (loath? Tavo or throe poets, as many religious writers, 
and A novelist or two would exhaust the list. And, on tho other 
hand, cullivatad people can d«n*ivo as mucli cultitution from a 
writcM* in a d(*ad wngiinge ns fnun ojjo in their own. Pinto or 
(’i(;ero has as great an inilueuc(i upon educated men as liatam or 
Ilurke. Translation can Irausiuit tlioiight, if not (external polish. 
The liihln is Avitli all classes ns great n pow'er ns if they could still 
read Greek and Hebrew; and thought does not disappear with Iho 
disill t(Agratioii of the Ktralum in which it was originally dep(».sitt‘d. 
If the (lay over comes in which everybody will talk llnglish, tho 
most rapidly gi’uwing of existing hi nguag(\s, perhaps the iiunvase in 
pr(‘seiit comfort wdll countorhiilnnco tho evils preduoed hy tb(; loss 
of some advantages peculiiu' toother languages and the diminish- 
ing of many gnmt literai’y luiuimu'ies. 

\Vo do not, hoAVever, profess to discuss so Avide a question, to 
which, moreover, no vei'y deliuito answer cun lie expected in h'ss 
than several centuries, lint the coiiceiv'ahh’iiesa of such a conclu- 
sion sugm^sts that the loss of such languages as Welsh Avould not 
an unbearable calamity. It is a ival misfortune to he hrouglit 
up to speak familiarly ti solitary dialect contiued to a small dis- 
trict. A mim of genius who can ouly write lively, say, in Hutch, 
would lose nine-tenths of the audience Avhich would he open to a 
Fiviichman or an Englishman. Hut if liis native tongue Avere 
Welsh or Ikuufuo, what chance AA'ould he have ? Cut off from tlic 
best sources of inspiration, and d<;privod of a lilting audienoj, he 
must be more than human to produce any w’ortby fruit. The in- 
fluence upon the ordinary mmd of behig thus imprisoiu*d within 
the four corners of a liuigunge Avith no living literature and little 
communicMtion from without must he generally a kind of mental 
asphyxiation. That Welsh should be carefully studied is of course 
deiSrablo ; but that many human iuteUccts should be pormaneutly 
fettered in Welsh would he a result which, if Mr. Gladstone a 
theory be true, would show that the victims of persecution' are 
sometunes punished severely .for their virtuous^ out ill-guided^ 
MistsAce* 
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011% dfcing^ointa nrS to^ certain e-xtent ao increase of thnt djtBger, 
yet it is tine of the UeckissTth^ of railways that they should have 
mcing-poinis.” - We, are alwi told that, if tmlns went qidouy 
through siatiouM^at wliich they did not stop, the safety of the 
public might bo inrroastii*, but tK«*n. this would not svut the 
Comi»ine», aud thew»f(>re olli|iflIa, speaking as it worn over the 
graves of lifteen slaughtered viciims, tell us Uiat they “really 
cannot say ihnt iliey would recommend it/’ Happy-go-lucky, 
smash and kill, and take your chance of being pursued tbronim 
tw'o courts for (himag(‘S, ^whicti, if gained by the plaintiff, 
Avill hsAv already liirn pivtty w'ell consumed by him in iaw 
>X))eU(}ert - tliiH is tho policy (d‘ the Companies. Have not 
tho pHftS(‘rig«‘rM*— as on emhicnt r.iilway ctiainiiau, wdio rules 
AA’^e iloi/t kuoAV how maiiy. CompHiiios, as Ducrow used to 
ride his Jialf-dnzeu hors(?s, Siiid the other day — havo not the 
pa.*'SeJigor9 always a clmnoe of not hiding amualied or roaslcd alive, 
and arc Uailway Comjuinies to he put to ‘•■x^xmsc for oil sorts oi 
“fmls” for tlie nauv wifcty of pfissc rigors ? For our own 
part, we havo heard nil sorts of theories .as to tho duty of 
milAA^ay diivctois. 'J'liHr(* art* weak p(‘i>ple who imagine "that 
they should ocoasiomilly In'stow a passing thought on the 
lives of tho public. Sforo philos«»p}]ica1 persons hold that a 
director has only one duty, and that is to nurse dividends 
for shareholdtTs. IIow«'V(Tthis may bo, we foci conlidoui tliat if 
diivctors Avould only Avilhdraw their minds frinu strategical aud 
Bptu*ulal ivi* pursuits for a short lime, and would tot np the cant 
of killing people, adding in their own law costs and other expenseii 
.as well as tlKiihuiio-ges, tliev Avould prolifibly come to the conclusion 
that it Avoiild Ik^ alnl()^t cheaper to spend a little more in taking 
CHi'C (ff passengers. 

Wo all talm oiir scats in tho railway carnage so much as a 
niatU*r of course that we sctircely reilect on the likelihood of our 
forming part of that pcrciMitmre of diaastem which is triamphantly 
refem^d to by tho railway oinciala as forming ho coiuparativoly 
small a proportion to lln> whole l>ody of railway passengers. And 
considering how h()p(‘lefls it is, according to railway nianogers 
and stnti(ni-maslers,lo think of preventing what lliey call accidents, 
this is p(*vha]»s tlu.* most pliilosophical frame of mind that- could 
cultivated. Tossihly pecqile who havo survived one or two railwiy 
journeys — for example, *iu that prosperously homi(;idal railAvay, the 
liondon and North-Western, AAdieisi (rngint'-driterB are in the liahit 
of looking buck Hs tJjey pass thisuigh certain statioim with a finding 
of r(dii?f when they stT actually the whole of their train hehi ml 
llicm — may h(‘'rin to feel reckless and lo ihney that they bato 
a clianncii life. That unibrtunato man who Avas capsized, 
with his wiJh ond childnm, on Wiiulermere, must burcly 
haAO bet'll under point.' such inijm»Hsion. Wiiulerniero is one 
of the most dangerous sheets of water in tho country. It la 
exceedingly long, surrounriod hv Ioav hills with many o|v^uinga 
hetAveen, and is stihjt^ct to all kinds of imcertuin and treacherous 
blasts of Avind. We should Jiav'o thoiiglit that miybody who knew 
anything of Winderniero must havo hoard of its notorious rejmta- 
tiun as a dnngorous place iiu' sailing, lu this instance s^.verai 
boatnieij liad Avanied Uio iiiiiu that it Avas dangerous to try to a’ass, 
and nearly all tho other boats had k(*ptto the shoiv. There AViijr a 
guatv Aviutl, and the walt.T waschopptal and rough. It apix,*arMthat 
the boat Av ns caught by a sudden squall as hen tacking, and cap- 
sized. The sheets had been made fast Wfore there was sulHcicnt 
As'ay on tho boat, lind p|ie siiiiply topph^d over on tho iusttuil when 
tho Aviuil came. 'J’he jury at the inquest suggested that the 
WiudoriiieTe boats should all ho provided with life-belts, but in a 
case of this kind there, would bo no time to look for tboiii, or to ii\ 
them on. To bo of any use, lh(? U'lts Avould require to bo 
around the Avaists of tlio voyagers on starting. It tuight 
have been more to tho purpose to have reconitnendeii 
people uol to go out in boats when the hike was rough, 
and when experienced boatmen warned tliom of tho danger 
of tempting the tnyudiorous waters. Fop any ono who does 
not understand perfectly what ho is about, "and who is not 
also by nature ono of the coolest and most self-possessed of 
men, a sail in a small boat is about as roiddcss a way of tempt- 
ing Providence, as tlio old plimso avhs, as can possibly bo imagiriod. 
Tho trim of the siril.*!, tho balance of tho boat, the least puff 
of wind, espcicially in a huul-locked shoetof water, require constant 
and AiLxious attention, and the slightest flurry may produce tho 
mast disastrous coiiseimenccs. In this instance, it is true, tho 
gentleman wlio hired tlie boat took a boatman with him, but tho 
boatman is described as only ** an expcrience<t hand as far as boatmen 
go.” Porliaps a special cerlifleato for boatmen would be of more 
value than a life-Mt. 

Bathing accidents are still more under control. Indeed thero' 
ought uol to bo oven Iho possibility of a death from drowiiii^ at 
a regular balbing-placo during the regnilnr bathing hours. If 
ueopu) choose to go into tho sea at secluded spots, or at unusual 
nours, of course tliey must take the consequences. But there aui 
be no difliculty in making bathing perfectly safe at apwnntcd 
batbing-placos. T^ist Hatumay two young hidies while batbing at 
“ the usual Indies* bathing-place ” at Ilfracombe, and “ only half- 
a-doaen yards from the Wich,” were oA'eipowcred by a sudden 
rising of the sca and drowned. It seems that the hnihiog- 
plaoe is approached only by long titimels through the rocks, and 
“ both iho itoatmeu in attendance and tho only hatlilng-wonuin who 
copldasrilm happened to be away.** There was therefore no help at 
hl^d^ and. the poor girls irere drowded in the sight of a 
rntamr ^ peopik who could not even tnaha an ailhit to save 
thei»r Wrebndd think that it miOd he the interest of the 
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i»hi»bitnuh+ «ud }»i;tolkee|>.^is «u* iJfroremho to ijiduce batliere to 
m there, and it would tiiertdoro worth their \vhiio to try to 

Iho eontiniiouri jiUendnnce orhoifluii'ii, if Tudnlso *)f « kilh- 

iez-AVororni whoptuildpmm, diirin^fthe hdhiiiir honit*. Nohathro"- 
oondrP.s sfioiild ‘} k? iifi*iiM'd ox< e|)t oi) rotidillon that tt hoatniaji is 
kei)t on tiie w.'^tor duriuL^ the tinjO'-ibey arc used, «s up*ote«lion 
to']»aUii-is. h> oii tljo bt .'il. swiitiri.erit luv siibv rt to fv:>nio and 
fittititije.- , luid nn* li:d»lo to Ikj o\or\\ he! lur/ 1 by thosiMhleu bre/»l:in‘*‘ 
nt‘» rou;;i I Mliow. It should b*.' «u iuuincb){d r'‘'o»!_.tinu 

IliiU theii' /'jii.iuld aUvn^s hi* a }kn.Liii;i)i t ii <luiv at lb»' b 'iiu’.*;- 
pliici* dnriusr Ceilain fis»i] hoovs. Ilhaeouibe i:^, from i-ofliy 
Mitiution, apePMliarlyd;iii.coro»Hl).’.thiufi--i»l:.'C'.', and we fi'id t!i:d. 
the wbouvo HnpV'OH'd to bo In attondauc'- -avo aHow-. d to ho 

l^])1l7it, ioul the rO'iilt i*i that o roiipJo of vi.-or.!: h^iiies aiv drowiii d 
within a fw ynrdriol the bi'sinj, ami in i-:Ldit of a ovowd of 
Only a b»vv’ days befnro a end b udiunn \v»*Yn drowned rt 

the .saioe pisteo, by th»' n)l^*•1l!Jl•.r of n h*ij't eoK-*' to the piie-ht’ad, 
end h<‘je (urain IK) hidp w.-m j(y h.-tml. In luvitlmr e.-so dnnnsr the 
present weuk n nimv wf.s dnnMwd e.i Jlo lutl ;xono In 

aiiother nun and n b..\ . mu I was earri' d oiV hv a eiment; 
but the “ )5'i":tman who ]* jdwnys on Loifird*’ ^aw iiothinn- 
of ail 1i:is till it we-^ teo 1 : 1 .'. At a w{i|pjiiip:-pl:ice tin* sea 
is as inn.di frwpi‘".l. d un the Irn 1, end lhin;r in the t'mImiv of 

a fl»»ii-por?ee <aislit in he ovr:*Eii>« d. I'he should ;d.->o he 

aarofnliy eXjitoved, and ell di’.!i' .''ous spoU yho.ild he iiidieated 
by nolif'is or huov-. it v.'. nld aho he tijilnval ihet tlie 
])ttlhin»--coHehe.^ shouid ]«• pi'oliibjievl froni i.ihin''* people o'lfc in 
certain d'mi ei'en-i .'oiidi.ior.- of tlie v/eutlu'T. Iftlu.-e rule" wire 
obpf'i'ved. it i‘i eenivel^ j:o.-;dh!.‘ ih.U ncehh nt-^, m* el li*a:4 fatal 
Hceidenl.'s ponlil Jiepe ■’). I’n) of e,(Hi>' halhers phoiild also eon- 
desei'iid to think M li{ tie of tbt'ir « \\n s'lfe^Y. 'lhe\ ^d!ould a\oiil 
hitliini? at nimnire houi!- on a l)f;:ch will) whieli lii'-y are n«il 
iici|naitdcd, nnd indeetl .Mtiiitary halhinir hjul hrlt-'r fdw.nB he 
avoided. 'rhiTO are ninny of the eoe^'t wlihdi look jn»’o'** iit 

enoivli, wbic-h are intnle iliMiirerons hy abrupt roelrs, ov -r ilia 
edpo of whiidi yoii nujv pliinee, r iidden’v iido deep w'fder, < r by 
eccentric, eiirrents. JVinee Ailhiu s uci i(h til Ke.'tns to hn\e been 
due to hi;5 ifrnorpnee of ilv' st.'onL'' I'lUTcnt « f the Seine, which 
is very strong at ji. slK.vt ilislj me fvmn iht thore, nod sonie- 
timea iavH bohl of Rwimnu rs belbrn they know wlii'iv they 


}\n\ At Tron\ille, as at IliaiTit/. and all 


hf)tliiri'.'-plneoH 


whicl; w'e Imvo vihitmUtliere i.m^indlva r< vu-ar service ol'livitna n 
Ikihhinp: up find d'-wn on tla.i Wux-*; jm't in front of th*.* haddn *-* 
places. It is shded lliar iMtiee .AiLbnr went or. I to 
hatho unattended at an curly hour,’’ .*'nd. aft'')' swinuv.in;? out 
BoiTio distmiee, djanppenreil under a lien v hreaher. The Ihdneo 
WOM Hfiml hv It svaterniMii and a nicmber ofhio anito who li‘|»jione<! 
to ho at liMud ; hnt. : s there ^^ere no boal ah.)nt. ^^e siippo.-e Ihe 
Prince had ant leipnted the ri:ruhir halliiiujr hour^. Thei't areynod 
eanda at 'rvoucille, hnt tho waves ajv often loji.^' iind heavy, ar.d the 
ciirrpnt.s dan;.'’orous. 

There is prohihlv sonn (bin/ in llu' eNhilar.Uion nnd exeitpnient. 
of n holiday Mhic)i nreouiit-. for a ’rood ihvl of t^ " reeklei-snps.s | 
which naiy hi traced jji holidny fu-i'Idmts. Peoph* in flie Ti-pmIi I 
plow ofhcallh whieh cranes o\er tln*m on cuich occasions s'lin.'llnics 
describe thencHdves ns walKinp nn air, and ivc nn.spi cl they 
ocaisioiially ibi^-et that, tliov or‘‘ npiilier '-o slKnip n ir so apile 
na they fancy nt tl'O luouieiit, and nMow theinsel\rs to he 
tonipted into enlerprises h'vond their power.s The oidiniiT^ 
life ol a iirtddle-cl{is.s K^',^)i^hlIl!!n is so nemov and wi-ari- 
soTUo, he is .so hnrdeiied with \sn)vk ujul' fenced ahoel with 
rcspecifthililies und soeiul ordinaii.'i i^,lhfil win nat hi.d there se»-inK 
lo couio H in omen tar y opening fi r the fi*'" play of the pr;»»iliAc 
wild man which is to be found ir.r'ide juor-t of ns, he is apt to 
h>B© «iJ control over his pvudenc**, .md to fjiri(?v hiuisolf ratlwr a 
child of tho vrtx»ds than a ciii/an of th.* pavenu’nt. Ashe 
putfi on tho 'wide-awiike ami twi’cd eoiit he tlin;!.s off llie re- 
Ati’ainlM of common canlion end reserve, mid feels an irresistihlo 
hnpulou towarda all sorts of ivchless, madix]) feats. There 
ifl a sort of secret faith that a nuni can Jo nmlliinp at 
mich a time, o*it anything, di-inU p.njihlup, wall, any nmn- 
her of mil(‘a, or j»tit wet, without fiutlevinji’ any of Ihoso 
ponal conspf|(U(*iicefl which mipht wiJ'ely he expected at anothiu* 
89 A 4 on. Tlic number of pcoplo wdm <uery year injure their 
health seriously, and perhaps pcrinmienlly, hy foolhardim ss of 
this khul, j.jrc^atly nxceeds the mimhi'r who arc. killed hy fa.llin<y 
off at«.p crufTS, or by poinj^* loo far uwt in roiiph watei-tj, but it i» 
fill part of the aanio mnnhi. Huroly tourists and liolidav-TniUiers 
hftTO every mnson to ho conlont \vith the ehihorat*! ni*raiJ|yfemcnts 
which railway inniia«rei:'?i uiaJa* for tlicir dcstniction without 
' invfmling additional perils. 


UK-F.LKCTTOX OF MIXJSTKKS. 

T HK.mieetion as to the avoidance or uoii-nvoidance of Mr. 

Cliladstone’ft «wit for Greenwich hy hia acceptance ol* the oIHce 
of Chnnoellor of tho ICixcheqaer ie oriio wliicli snggestB thoughts 
go a good deal fiirthor tlian either the point of law or tho 
pouit of cooTontJonal poliiicnl propriety which is hrst stalled hy 
it. The law which roquiros a tuoml^r the House of Commons 
cWiiO 'Woniev^’ft Minister of theOnmn to vacate his seat and to 
his ohonco of re^^leoiion is one of a large elaas of esses where 
Ik ride was ih^t made to answer one purpose and is kept on to 
niiawer another. Such cases nre*speeiauy otoimon id our convan* 
Ajrulewas laid down long oga uudef soma 


wholly dilferent state of lhin|p), la process df iflme it perbapsh 
ccMi*es to secure its original ohKiji#^r primps itaojigipal oDject is 
one w hich no one any loDg<*r tninks ot sscui'iug. In case 

Ihii rule may die out or be al)oUslu*<l, or it may linger on 
bunivui, m> longer answering any pmctical purpose at all. But it 
is jUKt an likely that, in the graannl pwiccss of change, tho rulo 
may lif'c'ouie endowed With u now life, .nnd may still have a highly 
]»r;j*ctlral oilu't, tboueh in bonio way quite ditoont iVom that 
whieli it. wfiri Mt tir-t lucrtiiL to have. Wo are putting our caso 
ill II WKV 'wliii'h is perfectly coloiirlcs?, hewuise tho procoes of 
eh iiiLre is exactly the >. 11)0 \vli( tin r we hold tho result of tljjfj , 
chen-v lo be guod ov b;id. A hw Mdaiued for a good purpose 
r.' :y Lo foe n. bad one ; (u* a law ordained for a bad nur- 
p r.‘*m;iY cenie to w«;vk for ft g»)"d uiiej or thovo may bo emlless 
ditii iviK J H .-u' b» wiiicii is Llic good purpt»se find vvJdch 

is the b.id wheth.-f, in stj^prl, clmugo is an improverncut 
or ft r .iniiptiou. It i-i eledr, Ibr iii.-sluTU'e, that the fellowships and 
fichobiivliiprj in tho Ihiiv.'n^itie.s do not answer the particular oh- 
jeM-^ v.liM-h \v(Tt5 di'vieni'd by their fouiuhjrs*, ilia o(|Ually clear 
'tlj;d ttle^ do ii!H.\sor ct'ibdij other objeci.^. Wliolher Ihe ehango ia 
g.iod or b'd, nh(‘lhcr tin* original o1>ji:fls are now eitbor ilcsirablo 
or whi lher wc oui.-liL lo try to go back to them or 

i.i uwiiy faUUi'r from lluiu, fire questions wliicli awaken 
w^jri’i eeniiovev'sieri. Jlnt the tact i.s undoubted •, tho change has 
tnlou pinr**, end it lir.‘4 taken pl.-ieo by the gradual worliing (»f 
cliviiu.'-l Mi'M'*'. i'lulicnlor eivicl may have nrengtheued and 
lififlteji.-d il : but they bavt' .•jimplv slveiiglJicTied tendciicios which 
\vero uh-iady ftt wtuk; tln-y difl not gi\o ’them their stiirt in thu 
lic^t iur.lJP^v. Or l.vkc unolher cii.-e moi'o closoly oonucotod with 
<M!r iiniucdl ite ^ iib.‘|eei. 'Du* aui'i Mil privilege of I’arliaincnt which 
m.'idt* ii a lev.^Af.!) ol’ i>i“ivjlc;'e U» piibli di di'bntns and the liko hftd a 
T.ifil ii}-“ n il* II thei>* was ii chimee th.-.l the King might sent a hold 
and p; Iriotic nn iuber to tin* Tower. AVhen thia fhingor hud 
pay-e.! nw 7 i\, it si*r\ed Tor a while the oppo-^itc puiqiose of setting 
Uieinber.s us free fveui tlio control of their constiUieutH as they 
alveadv were, irom the control ol* the. Crown. Now it slcepB, to 
he cv«T mid ai.nii tubed into lib* ft»r a moment at tlui caprice of 
Home indi\idm‘l jiuniher. ft may jvi- fihlv be. wiso to keep such a 
p<AM‘r in tijij hsiiifls nf Uw* floii: e it.-^eif •, hut, if so, it ia ccvt'iiuly 
not for llie hftlre of ihe object which the privilege waa first dc-jened ' 
to f*cr\e, nor yet for tin* sake of the ohject in alter tiiuc'j it 

pmcticailv came to i'er\e, Ih'i'e is a cusc in whicli a vulo has 
altogether chuigcrl ils\Nork\i3g,n()t i.hrim^h any formal enact men ia, 
hut through a idiaice in tho general sluto of things, A right first 
claine-d fur one eud came f«> answer aii eMudly opposite end; it 
wiiH ordained to meel a iv;tl danger, ainl, when that dnuger consi'd 
to K*, it Nva.s fouial t'» he ilsclf llic cause of equal danger the other 
way. The jirls IK ; " which had onri* wcunal IVirliHUient agaiiist 
ailiitr.irv interli vt iu-e oa t!ie part oJ'llm (h'owu caaio to lay it open 
to coiTuplion on the puit of (he CVowri. Now it serves no conatunt 
or regular end, it is a( tuost a weaptui wdiich commonly lies idle, 
hut which itiuay ]io.i.dhly ho wis.i to lu'ep in the Btoi’c^houRO, in case 
i-omo iino.vj ccied occ’ideiit hIiouIiI iigaiu call for iU use. 

In the like sort tho kiw which vacates a iiionihf.*r’s scat on bis 
acccpI.’Uico of ojbee is one wdiieh can be defended now' only on 
grounds quite dllfri'i'ut from ihoHo wdiicli led to its ovighuil enact- 
ment. The gr(*n?uls wdiicli led to its original ouactmeiit imply 
that the goveni'uoiil of the cuimtry is personally in the hauila of 
the King, that he Uj.:^ tho free elioico of his Ministers, that he has 
the mean.-* «u' inlli.enc’ujg jmd corrupting tho reprcaentaliveft of tho 
imt’mu. Tim only :'.r*uindM upon which it con bo defeudqd now 
iiTijiiy that i’ll* govermneiii iiaa ceased to ho pomoniillv in’ tho 
hands of the King, that it has pa^s?i.d into tho IuukIb of Ministers 
whom the lloii.wj of (Joiimiona may bo said, in n rough kind of 
way, to cboo.-e,, and to whose appointment it is thought desirable 
that the people, should, in u still rougher kind of way, give thoir 
approval. Tin* principle on which llie rulo W'ns laid down WEB a 
modiHcnliou of an ewrlier principle hy which it had been attempted 
to euact that no Minisler of the Crown should have a scat 
in the JlouHc of Commons. Tho only principlo on which tho 
rule ciiii ho di'loiulcd now ininlies the opposite doctriuo; it 
implies iLiit pome at least of Inc Ministuia of the Crown can- 
not properly dixbftrgo their duties unless they have seats iu 
the GoiiHti of (Commons. Tho old ewil was tnc multitude of 
placemen by wdioui tlie House was crowded, mid whoso presenco 
dcHti\»vcd its indcj’ciidcnce, A dependent constituency might bo 
driven to dent a ])h)ccman ; nn independent constituency might see 
the nuMuhe r whom it had freely ehoacn corrupted by the accept- 
ance of a place al ter hia election. T'liese two Mources of oorrnptXcn 
went on, ill dJlferiut forms, throughout tho Tudorond SttUTtielgns. 
Tho remedy uviqiosod in William tho Third’s reign was abfiOlutely 
to forbid all perfVfins who held any oilico, great or small, from 
sitting in thj llouso of Commons. Tlie Bill mdeod never became 
law, mid tho.so who supported it took care of ilieir ownHatoreaU 
by confining it to members elected after a giyen day. itjpro* 
posed one way of getting rid of tlie evil— -a way wdsidk in some timsa 
and places would have boon tho 'obvious and natural one. If no 
men^r of llie House of Commons could hold any office tukder thft 
Crown, the Crown was clearly cut off from one great mssnaw 
iniittenco over Parliament. Tho point ia that those who broi^t 
in such a meastize as this looked on the pfeMee of the'9tinttim 
of the Crown in tho House of OetimiOBs aij|omly M of 

.the infiuanee of the Crown over Com^^ It did 

not oome into weir heeds that these am eotdd / W state of 
ihin^ ia whim the preseiioe df tho;'^lMtaili Crown 

w<u»cl be.aaign w the mftieiioe of'^33H<nite ^df^^OO ttn i w as om 
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the CrQ>viij: A proponalto Aut out all oJUreni of the Cro^ from 
the Jiffmo of Oommons impUeH that tluj Kxecutiro and Jjogifdative 
» of the Go^iemineiit avo twi things ■which ore quito 
diatinct^ and poaaihly hoatile. The Ministet w the servant of the 
Kina', aiipointed by the King, doing the Kiug’a orders, and ro^ 
BpouaiWf) to tJie King onlv, ojccept ho far <wi he may i)y toncbed by 
impesichmeiit or other etnctly legal process. The presenee i>f finch 
men in the liouse of Oiaximojifi, men who ha\ o nothing to do Imt 
to obey their o^Vn master, luid vs ho ari> in no way bound to sha^ 
their conduct according h) the plensuro i»f the Ihaise, olearlir 
undermines the indepciidenco of the iloiifio. The llon.«o ctmtaliiod 
a nimdK'r of iuemV*vs "who shupJvvmed as the King ktde lliem. 

A. Hill to oxclude such meji, a lUU to jjlint <int 3\u;ii nion Iroiu th«^ 
ITousc, was ill some lime.s and placcH tho bt‘i»t means of meet- 
ing the evil. Such a Hill would, in tho (hiyn of I lenry the Kighlh, 
havo beou a wise and adimriihlo meiisiiro, s(j leiso nml admirable 
that il would not havo had tho least chance of getting p.'ic'sod. 
And it should ho noticj»d tliat this shutting' fut t»l‘ the olfieors tif 
tho Exccutis'O from tho Legislalivc body is actuullytho lass' ot 
the i^ommon weal 111 of tho IJiiilcd Slates. Unllki' ms lhat comnion- 
weidth is in other things to the despoti. ni of Hk' Tudors, it is 
liJicj it in this, that tho 1'AH‘eiaive ond tlie J iCgislatis'o brauch(v<i 
of the noveinmrnt uro <juIl-o distiuel. (Jouj^ri.'ss daes^ not 
choose tho rreMident, nor can it rcunn'o lii:*). Tho President 
thoreforo is really a four years’ King, svitb Ministers of 
his own choosing, or at least not of ihe t ie>osing of Oongrt'SH*, 
responsible only to himself, c.r at hsisl uol n* a.onsible to Congress. 
Such Minislorri aro vory nal«irally s-liui nut fioiii Congi'ChS, and tlo* 
quesfnm of their excluMon is fdmply part nl tho f!T(‘a ter question, 
whether tho whole roLatioii heiweeu ilie Legislative und tho 
ICAOOUtivo pow» in tho American Oougivsa is a wholfsonie ono. 
Ill Swilzermud, wheiv tho tsvo hmuelies arc .'■o tmich imu'C elo.«elv 
connoctod, whom tho powers of the K.vt'cniivti are 60 moeh 
Hinnllcr and wher*' the K\‘*e.utive is eliosiai h\ IhoLtyislalnre, tho 
diriicully is got over by allowing the menibers of iho IVilond 
Coiiucil to bo present and speaU in ei1h«?r 1 1 nose of tho Aireiidily, 
blit without tho rig’ut‘ of v»ling. Thus iho KMcntive eimnoi 
eoiiniiJiiid a ninglo \olo in tho Le;fislnUu*e, whi'e the AK^einbly h-is 
the advaiitiigo of constantly heavinu" what v\o ^duo.Ul cull minls- 
lerial explanations on any ]'oInt1hf\t nii\v avis'*, wluleilie Airerici'n 
(h'ngre-» gotrt iiothiug o.vc(‘pt s>ct and suluuiu incxiHigca from tho 
l*l'ehidetit. 

\\\^ havo said that a eomplelo shutting out of tho Ministers 
from till* Tlonso of (hunmoiw would have leeu tho right ivniedv 
lor the evil in the time of ITetiry the Kightb. Ihit it w'le no 
longer the right remedy in the time of William tlio ^J'hird. 
Though the (Joustitulion had not ihon rtMclied its fully do- 
voloped modeni couvmilional form, it had^ eoiiitj far too near to 
it for tlie I'ompleto shutting' out ortho Miuislevs of the Ciown to 
be any longer tl^e nght thiug. Tilings were tlien hi a truii- 
hitioiwl state, when the old i\'Jiicdi<»s w<»iihl no longer inect tho 
old evils. Tlie nioro ihi' inlliieuco nf the 1Jon^?t^ of Commcuis 
grew, tho loss clesirablo or po-ssible was it to heop tlio Mhiistcm ol 
tho (’iv>wn ultogcllier out <u‘ tli*' lloiu-e of Coitinioiis. Tl!».*y were 
iiitt beciuuiug, not only tho ^Mijiislrrs of tho Ciown, but tho 
Miniatcra of tho Uoiik*, and 1 hereby the Miie.sh rs of the nation. 
Ab soon nft it w’fts understood — as soon us tliore was oven any 
iipproiich to undemtauding- that the Or-nvu could (udy nauio such 
Mmislcrs nh tlio Houso of Commons ap]iroved <»r, it followed that 
their pre.seucti in the ilouso raiglit, bo quilo as much a 
sign of tho influonco of llio J louse over the Crown us of tbo 
ixdlucnco of tho Crown over tho llouso. H loid ouci* been doBivablo 
to ahut out the MiiUBtcrs of the Crown, h.'<'}moO Iho House had no 
control over tlieir nets. As fi(»on ns the Houio begun to havo a 
control oYor llmu* acts — that hind of control, -wo mean, which in 
exercised 'wiUiout any appeal to tho law, and of which a vole of 
cen8Ui*o is tho strongest ioriii- it bccAiiuo desirable to have tho 
Ministers in tlie llouso, that tho llouso might ho ahlo to hear the 
explanations of their policy, lo question, to approve, to consnrt', 
practicaUy to dismiHs. Hut it was plain that lliis applied only to 
the cliief officers of the Crown, to thoyo whom wo commonly spenk 
of os tho Ministers or the ** Co\ ernment.’* The control of rarlia- 
ment over tho Executive was mnile r»ially more perfect by having 
them in Parliament, hut its control would havo been Icsb ncricct 
if they were allowed to bring in a crowd of their fiiiboroinatt's 
with ^em. We thus gradually roach»tho modern rule by which 
it is nnderetood that each de{Ku*tnient of* the Htale roust ho re- 
presented in each House of Parliament by one or more of its 
mading members, while the cro'wd of snbordizmto functionaries 
aro ^ut out By this means the Legislature is able at once to 
proservo indepondmxe and to keep up its proper connexion 
with, and its. propov control over, tho Executive power. 

Tnl^ hihags ns to our immodlato subject, the avoidance of seats 
on acorotonoe of. office. This, as every one knows by this time, 
datee fipom the reign of Anno« But we may bo pretty certain 
that the rein was . first, laid down with a "somewhat nt 
* oliijloQt to. which it answers now. In tho reign of 
wlA&he. the old, ajiout ' tfih , ihflacuce of the Grown had 

not Jwii^ liorjisd' the facts oh .which it -was 

gxouadiid wwlhr *jfho meinher who sc- 

omtod office ibrmfed w.silN^ cpiuiiiiuentB xe-^eet 

hiwt if ihey, efeois^ oj^ 

to being 


was loss 


offiee. Hh had 


another master bosidsA his constitttents, and his canstituertts. '^ 
thwvft*ro gi^im tho option of rejecting one who ooiddserve wmin Oi»y 
Mf'ith a divided aliegtancoi Thetright ^hey still keep, imt thertssoo* 
on which it is now oommfmly defended is a somewhat utneceiit 
It is held that the constituemdcis ought to have the wwep Of ,- 
judgiiig of the comluct of their vepn»sentativ «8 iu tsking omOCj 
for the ohl rouson tlwt by tjdcing office they come under the Itt- 
Jlncnro of the ( 'rouTi, ImjI in •>rilpp that somotbing like a natiomu 
approval or dinupprovid may he given to the Ministry which ooiuw 
into power. If tJiu cliiof meiulx'rs of hucU a M iuistry Jail to obtain 
re-olei‘llon, lUo luitioii has proaounei^il against them, and they 
are Btill moii* incapable of carrying on tlm Governimait ilian if iho 
Ilcmse of Coiumtius hail pronounced against thoiu. The reason for 
nM‘!ectiou, in rdiort, ih no longer any dixiad of the eucroachmeiitfi 
of iho ExiJiuitive, but ii feeling tlvit the nation iU-ir should have a 
kIuh'o in dt;U»rmiuiiig who should form tho Kxocntivo. And 'with 
this irt povliapfl i*- unmet ed the lust chfuigo of ail — that bv which 
re-t'hM'lioii ia no longer noede'l oii a move cxchaitgw^ of office. 
Tltia change in cloaely comiccttnl with tho nution, which is now 
lullv rcc<uvc<l, but which in tiucciJ Annca time was only be- 
ginning to lie undeiiiitood, of the “Minislry ” or 
forming a di)sc'ly coniietriod wliolc. In forirmr times the ques- 
tion 'wiis as to tlio iiidepondoiico of oocli particular luna who 
to<ik odi(^‘. Now tlio question is us to life; general policy 
of the or t-roiernment ’’ as a body* It may bo 

argued that tho nallon hns given ila •^aiwliou to a pwtioular 
(lovernmont by ro-flecling ilsiuGuilx'rB on their lirst appointment. 
AVIien tlie mat general (‘led ion conu-^, it will ftgAiu have tho op- 
jKirtunity of pronuimcing yet mor(» distinctly lor dr agimvai them 
us a body, iiut it may lio held that a iiiiati chungo of oiheo by a 
mt;mb('r\>f a ( kncriiiiient wlildi hwn opproved as a whole 
does not iiuolve any i|ueslion of principle, iiiul Tifyai not bo 
followed by uu sippti.il to his ctjuslitutMiu. Frtiiu Uiis point of view, 
exchiiU-'T. of oltieo nuil rcemuulutwui of ofdeo woulu bo Lho dAlUe. 
llow liir tiu'y are tlie f'Sinie us far the ictliT of the law Is con- 
cerned is RUntlier inntlm*. 

One point Midi ix>nKiius, a small tecludcality which may lH»t 
strike, at lu'fil ^igilt. Tho noeec-sity (sf rcH.dcciiou is con lined Vo thoso 
office? which live in the. (Iin‘(ii fHit of the C'rown. TItert* aro wiine 
snlKirdliuite, but hlill very imporluiil, I'ffiees, \vho‘^n holders const i- 
tnlioiml cii.-^tom requiit*® to luive seals in i’nrjianieiit, hut the 
ao(H‘ptance of vvhhh docs not invohe ri^-clcctioii, bocati5‘(j their 
holders are not appointed directly by the Cro^m, but by the huuis 
of their clopaniueM 1.4, NVw these »v(' just the oiliceft for which, 
according to tho old notion of Ihinps, re-elect sen i» mo.-t nei-dod. 
Their ]ioJd»*rfj are in »l imlepcndenl. 'i hiylnnc u- diver tho indo- 
pendenco t>f tlie jirivate mcinbor 401* liio power of the (klbinct 
Minister. A com*tilaency may like 10 h-» ropm‘*entLd by a private 
member wlio cmi Vide e\;(etly as he pUuri^?*. t>r it niHj hko to Ihi 
ivprosontcd by « ( ’iibinet AlinlHtev, N\Iu>inus(‘ \i 4 e with bs eol- 
lesiu'wes us Im-g us he nmuuns in (Ulice with ilicin, but who, on tin 
otlivr hand, luis ii vein' in deh'niiining whttL mn««.urc?6 shull Ik; 
voted about. Hut it is (jiiilo tJint a conslitueucy may not 

like to be repri'M'Dted by ainomber -wlm lias neltinir oftliMWi hUa'SH- 
t.'\^;os, but who, a.^ long as he jinuains in otrice, must voio for mea** 
sures about whicli ho is not ctuiMillud. According to the older 
notion, the uhco: blly for roolectiou wiuikl ls> much more plain iu 
tho i^n.'^e of iheso fuibordinaU* Ministers than iu the caso of tho chifdb 
of thi'. (lovermucut. Vet, by reason of a hiiiiple tcclimcolity in tho 
form of ili(‘ir app(.»intmenl, tbeh's is tho c,‘is« ia which the ftppu»d 
to the emmtilueney is not made. 

After all, Ihi^ argument from tbo existing rolaiioiie biitwuen 
Parliomentaiidtlic real E.vecutivc — ibid i», tho Ministry ordovem- 
ment— might bo iimdo to cut two avuvs. It wouid be quite pos- 
hible to argue lliut there is no need for vacating iho seat in any 
ciisc. It might be argued that anv constituency which elects a 
meiulKir of the class lilody to hold Kigh office, say a conslituoncy 
which (‘le(n.s Air. (lijid.stmio or Mr. HisWli, mu.st know that it is 
electing ono wdio is likidy to be cidlod to a place in tho (Govern- 
ment, and it rauv bo argued that, by eleiding him, it shows that it 
wiphes him to Weomo a Aiinisler U‘ ho huH u chance. In this 
way tho rciiwin which now justilies the need of rc-election, tbo 
argument that tlm nation in ti’io fonn (M tbo coziHlituenricB ought 
lo have a voice in determining win) shall hold Iho powers of 
goviTiimont, might be turned about lo prove that tho vacancy 
and the ref lection m*e needless. 


PLKASUttES OF AN AUTUMN IN SPAIN. 

Y eah after year the roinanoo of tmvol is remoycil further and 
furthor from tho reach of tho toui’ist, ds civilisation oxtonda 
its humanizing inflnenece beyond what we have lx»en wont to con- 
sider its recognized I'roiiLiers. It wos hut the other day that tho 
boundless prairies of tho West were brought within easy rewh of 
Eufiton Station. Rail to Liverpool, steamer over the Athintio, rail 
Again, to Stk Louis on tho Mississippi, and thcnahtmdzod miles or so 
<S riding oai!ried you into fchocountjty^of the hid&in|«aiid otfei^ 3 fou 
^ vorv rfsiteonahld cbAnoe of having your hair lilted 19^ the red want 
^tteiatc^l!lu>raithteg:0^ TM hudWoeaiirs^fledfrgtt 

the whlrtte of the lonemotiw, ond^ the m 
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ot tljr itjvoliilion that is hemjf woujorht everywhere, Kussia's 
pHeifyin«r j)r(i(!es8 iu the Caucasus has luade the skirts of Ararot 
aliiiok fls sate as the valleys that lie round Mout Blaiic. No 
fui-iire VrtndM‘ry uwd visit the Tartar Khamite,s in a perilous 
ina.‘»i|iienulp, anti litiker Pacha believes ho lm» moved tho borders 
of 1‘Vypl^ within easy sail of tho spot wh»*re IJer Majesty’s 
Ct>n.'«iil for Southern Africa has ostabliHlied amicable roliititms with 



rM**f,7red to the precipices that huiig over bottonilf.^^s aliy.-ses. 
but then there are not ninny men who could spaic the time 
Tor such fin expedition ns Mr. Ney Ivlins luis flncce»t.lully undor- 
:flken, even if they could mana^jn^ It) muster the extrttt)rdin.'iry reso- 
ntion necessary. .Mt)st people desire to ronn)n‘fi3 I heir alitumn 
)xcitt?mont into anordiimiy holiihiy-timt', ami hurry lit>ine ii[ntia to 
'csiuno their ordinary avocathni.s of business or ])leiisiiro. 

To such people wo Wiiuhl any, fsn to .Spain. Tho Peninsula 
dwRvs hds plenty to inttuvst ; but this season it ollei's extraordi- 
nary 1eu>X)tations to tho curious arul ndventnrous tourist. No 
matter what way bis ta»le.s may lend, ho cun scnvcelv fail to find 
'omethin^to ^rratify them, wlietlu'r ho be inten^sleif in military 
mcrations, regular and irregukr, or (vire to follow tlie d(!li))i'rations of 
Ino Oortea over those et'aseless eonstitiitionid projt'cts which the 
Ministry HO carefully mat nror-i; or to watch tho working of inobrnloin 
rho vai'jous revoliitionarv (kjniiijunus, or tho oontiict of capital and 
Inbnnr as carried on with nuii'der and lirc-raisiiig in the great 
r^omineivial cities, lie will be thrown into the closi-st ronlact 
with tlioso bf)lder and more picluresrpie tjqies of aocielv with whieli 
Spain abounds, but which used to be kept in the l)iu-kgr*)und when 
Lho law' was stiimgcr, or when autocrats like Narvaez governed 
^ociety with tlie mu'^ket. Ji will bo the great elmvm of his 
journoy that ho will Ix) able to count upt)fi nb.^iolute safety 
nowhere, Peoplo say that, tlioiigli there, is a gowl deal of dis- 
Lurl)anco in Spain, tho greater part of the country rfunains poaco- 
ahlo and iudilVoront. it possitdy may ho true. Hut tho worst 
of it is — or thu host of it, as you choose to regard it — 
Ihut you have no guarantee for the pormaiumco of peace in any 

C * luhur .snot, for the wholo land is volciioie, and now Communes 
out liuo new craters in the most iinliliely jiDoU. You go to 
lied otio night at tho Pamdor do bus Diligeiu. in lho dull old 
inai’ket-pbico of HOiiuegrim old city. There i- ibo usual swarm of 
<lrapod ronspmitor.s under yom* windows, with lho folds of the 'vr/vf 
cast over tneir mouths, although the thenuoinoter at midnight 
W'ould luarlc .‘lonietlung like icxA You never doubt that they are 
discussing na usual the.jn*iceof pork andgsrhanzos over lluar home- 
grown tobacco, and pern lips they are. Hut you wake next morning 
to find tho tow'u in mil ixjvolut ion. A revolutionary Jiiuiu k .sitling 
in the town-hnU onpo.site, presided «)\er by your follow-possonger 
in tho baoqutdte oi yesterday’s diligence. Hill-Htickers are alli.xing 
tho .Imila’s tirst and latest edict to tho gales of the gifnit 
church, find a couplo of its funcliunarios are on duty at lho gales of 
(ho Ikrador, because your follow-passenger has n liedjoom ihojts or 
tho corporal commanding-in-chiof is having his chocolate down- 
stairs. Prukibly, in the diguily of their new-born authority, and 
iu their anxiety to avoid complications with foreign Powers, the 
Junta may courteously kiss tho hands of your wor-^^hip find 
permit your vrurskip to slip through tiieir own. Hut then again 
tliey may nut ; and thei'u is always a chanco of somo subordinate 
levying a forced benovulcuco uu bis own Hccouut, and Cimliscatiiig 
your biillinn to his pressing personal ncce.s.sities. 

Ho, whatever pessimists may say, you may bo pretty coi-tain that 
YOU will have no ussuntnee of safety anywhere wdieu unco you 
liave crossed the Bridge of tin* Bidusson. luveu if you pass straight 
through to Cadk, you are likely to meet with more ad von turns 
than tho Knight of La Mancha ever drcam»i<l of, for tho police of 
the Holy Brotherhood kept tho Peninsula loleiiihly lvnn<iuil in Don 
Quixote 8 days. But if you desire to make the most of your oppor- 
tunities, you will take one of those circular lours which tlic enter- 
prise of Mr. Cook has mode so popular. Y’ou initer, ns we have 
seen, by San Sebnatioii, touch Cnrthagoiia on the extreme South, 
and come btujk, if you can, by Internationalist Harcelonu, The 
Wuty of it is, that, barring the risks iu.separnblo Irmn the lix*e 
fight that is going on over the length and the breadth of the bunl, 
theore is little interruption to tho travelling. ITadMr. CVuik himstdf 
bai'gained with tho Spaniards to throw their country into anarchy 
for the diversion and instruction of his clients, tho arrangcmonls 
for vkiting the battle-field could scarcely bo pmro iierfrot. When 
ou pass the Bidassoa, you learn that the Carlist sure iu force on tho 
-ieights to the right which saw so nnich hard fighting w hon Hoult was 
being pudied backwards by Wellington. That pietun squc-hwkiug 

day. 
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old city by tho river mouth is Fuonterabia, where liltecn hundred 
Oarlists assisted at a disembarkation of anus only the other day. 
"You loam that Oarlist pickets had boon patixdliug your ru.id tho 
very evening before your arrival although those are Uepublican 


bayonets that you distinguish glancing in the sim on the blopes in 
front of you, * For that long street which continues tho straight 
rood yon are driving along Is Irua, and Iran is occupied by five 
hond^ civil guards, a company of r^lars, and some custom- 
house officers. " The train moves qniotfr onwards, although for 
c^ems reasons a little more dowly than usual. Yet, for aU 
yqu know, the opposing parties may come in collision just as 
you caroos the groimd beiwe^ii Ihem^ and when yqu have 
heen looking forward to breakiSiuit at the station, you may find 
that you have come im in , to be present at an assault 
.iu fbroo oa the town. The moTee oomewha^ moro slowly 


than usual, because acindents will occur evonon comporaUvelylovol 
roads when rails are lifted. But when you mount into the wild 
mountain in tho province ofVittorin.you become perceptibly 
moro acuBitive to that particular form of danger. Tho curves are 
so sharp and the gradieuts so steep that tho strongest breaks could 
hpdly save vou if thuy happenc.d to bo applied a moment too late. 
Y'ethore,iutliefaco of siich very probably pmils, the train dashesalong 
at a somewhat reckless pace "for a mountain line. If you ask the 
armed conduclor tho miion, he poiuta out tliat of two e\dls it is 
wi'v^ to choose the less. Nothing is more likely ilmn that you may 
go living o\cv .soiin> precipice at a corjier, instead of nmning round 
tht» curve, except, indoed, tlie probability of the (larlists firing a 
volley into the "windows by way of prnclical joke, were you to 
sliickon pneo sulliricntly to tempt tliem. For the time being they 
nw iurisibli*, lilce (^|jin Alpine w’firriors before they started into 
sight at their chic^fUiin’.s signnl wliistle j IkU doubtless the copsewood 
is quite tiill of them. It is true the railway directors have con- 
trachxl with the (’arlist leaders that tlm trains shall go free for a 
certain blackmail; but subovdiunh'.s are apt to ovenido such ar- 
rangements when they have not ])oen invited to share in tho 
fiiihsidy. 

iSiippo.3P you emevgf* from the Carlist country witli your person 
safe, «n<l wit hout liiiving been executed as a Kepiiblicaa spy, or 
put to ransom for Mu* benefit of the Iloval lOxcliequcv. Suppose you 
escape those independent outlying bands tvhich infest the Guadar- 
rnmaand tluienvironsriftheKseorial. Y^ou find vourself inthecapital 
enjoying a new ))h>ise of excitement. Hero tliere is no fighting or 
civil diaturhonee. It is merely ii qiw'stion of amicably arranging tho 
ncwcon.*tit utu'n of t he Federal Hepnblic. It is all lobe settled wiihiii 
the walls of the (k>rtes in Parliajnimtary debate. You obtain a 
ticket ft>r tlm gallcTV, and, liming occasioonlly absisled at tho 
delibemtions oftlio Vorsuille.s Assembly, are not much Hoanduli/ed 
by the vigour Miid fervour of these Southt'ru orators. A burning 
umltor of detuil is being debuted, and vou explain tho violent and 
tedious peivuiialitit's of the* ineconci fables l3y the certainty of 
their having to succumb on a division ti) an overwliclming 
iniijority. Hoon you simnise. that it was ^not ultogelher without 
im object Ihni they liave been talking against lime. Homething 
like a dull roar is coming thvougli tlio open window.**, and you sw* 
faces on the Mini.^teriul bench turning from red to pale in spite of 
tho heal. The d»*baie is Inistily adjourned without tho objection- 
able resolution Wiig passi'd, and when you have made v our way 
out of the door, you are landed iu the middle of tho Mncfrid inolj. 
You may Imve seen the nmny-lioaded in the hull ring before, aiul 
thought it one of tin* very ugliest monsters you had ovw set eves 
upon. You like its looks much less now, wh<*n it Ims bv'cu largely 
recruited from those de.sj)era1o rag.amu1fin8 who cannot even com- 
mand a ])(‘.seta fur the hulls, but who can all afibrd the long 
Alliocnt© knive.s which they w’ear conspicuously in their ragged 
sai^hes. Nor is it nltogotlier reustiuring, if you caro for youx^ lifo 
more than for He/ior Haliueron and hi.s Constitutions, that the 
windows of the great .Medina (kadi palace appobite should be filled 
W'ilh civic guards and their riJlc.s. It would txi so safi* in tho mean- 
time for those amiiteur firddiers to pour a volley down among tho 
luiives and rusty muskets : and the ilecent dress which marks you an 
uristoc.rat and "a foreigner is already c.Husing you very serious 
anxiety, althougli the mob as yet has nol Iwen lushed into fuiy. 
Yk)U have, in fad, arrived in Madrid diirin^^ a Spanish Ministerial 
crisis, ond,awS a stranger and a neutral, the situation becomes riither 
len.se for your nerv es when you cun never take tho shorU'st walk 
abroad without passing between the hostile positions of excited 
politieians of lho most advanced opinions. 

ri*ocee<lifig southwards, your Bp(*culntions take a somewhat 
anxious turn as you a]»j»rc)ach the railway junction in the Hiorra 
Morelia. It is not that you am doubtful about establishing 
connexions,” but because it is the celebrated Teco who super- 
intends the arrangements of the line, and Peco is a brigand 
of tho good old bcJiool, although he can ^ow his colonel’s 
cummisbion from both tlio Carlists and the Tlcpublicans. 
If you reach Cordova without having been interviewed by 
IVco, you glide along tho bunks of the tawny Ouadalqiiivlr to 
Seville; luid, had your luck been better, you might have 
seen the Communists executing tlioir masterly retroat> leaving the 
city in fiames behind them. Shells from an insurgent cruiser are 
falling fa.it into fair Cadiz. You (.‘annot carry out your intention 
of ricung from Gibraltar to JMalaga by Honda, because the Inter- 
nationuiists are established in force in the Sierra, and none of the 
Wsc-hirers of tho Hrick will trust his animals in the clutches 
of these men and brethren. So you take a berth in a coasting 
eloamer. It dmes not touch at Malaga, because a bombardment 
is going on ; you can hear the shots as you hold out to oea ; 
and at Ahncria you see the risible si^s of a bombardment which 
took place befoi-o your visit. Off Carthageaa you are chaaod hy one 
of the ironclads of the Murcian navy, and you only escape being made 
prize of war because the landsman in command of her ciamot okil 
his ^ip. Alicante, the port of tho capital, is quieL bei^uae it is 
filled with vessels of war, and all bristling witih rayons; and 
ValeDcia, because tho Communists have Iiad their will of it 
already, and left it.in comporativo solitode. But you .find Bar- ' 
colona in fbll insurrection ; the Commune is prochumed at last by 
its thouBanda of Internationalist workmen; the fort of 
is firing on the town, and the Oarliata are occupying the aubnrba 
that have sprung up round the villas of the tnanu&mi^pihMes. 
It is out of the question bndingthera; m if vest did, vmld H 
help you out of the country, whidi ^ iiil$ fupejw begin to 
have had quite enough of. AU traveOi^ is ftoppel on the great 
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line of comniuiiication With TVance^ and the Carliate are threaten- i 
ing all the Northern fortresaea. 

With^ the^ execution of the outbreak in Barcelona which is 
alwavs imininont, and the^ bombardment of Malaga which -was . 
merely avoided by an accident^ wo have combined those expo- ) 
riencos of our imaginary tourist entirely from tlie telegrams of the 
last few months^ and who shall say that the future does not 
promifK) as much sensation os the pastP Wo have avoided 
Salamanca and Granada, and many other places of int«M'est ; but 
even his flying trip by the chief cities and tbn nmin lines must 
• have provided excitement enough to satisfy any reasonable man. 

t 

BISHOP RKINKKXS’S PASTORAL. 

W HEN wo spoke last wwk of Bishop lltnnkens's consocrjition, 
wo stated that lie had issued a Pastoral, but that the 
text W'os not yet before ut# And we might have added that the 
telegraphic miiiimary, which r(^p^cs(•nt^!d it as a homily on the 
duty of (mssivo obedience to tho State as coinpi*ising tne whole 
duty of man, or at least of on Old Catholic, did not strike us as 
very likely to be correct. That Husmeion is now abuudim^ cou- 
lirmed by the appiiaranco of the uocuraent itself in thti Genuan 
nowspapjTS, tho^li it is no doubt open to the intelligent criticism 
of thts Times' OoiTcspondent, who disiuisaos it with the con- 
teiupluoiis remark that the Bishop is silent upon the nature of 
sin, tJio elllcacy of prayer, and tho immortality of the soul.” Wo 
believe the Lord Chancellor’s Judicatni'e Act is equally silent ” 
on the rights of miui. But Br, Rcinkeiia might fairly plead that 
a piLstoral is not a treatise t»n the first principles of natural and 
revealed religion, however “ all-engrossing " such euhjects may btj, 
and that a Christian bishop must Ikj pjvsuiiu‘d to Isdiove what nine- 
toiitlis of Christians of every communion regard as elomentajrytruths, 
unless ho expressly asserts his disbelief. His manifesto is, in fact, 
an extremely able and coniprelienrive statement, defining witli 
niucb force and clearness the ptmilion of tbo <)ld Catholic bodv, and 
their conception of tho true oilico of the opiscopiito. But, before 
giving an account of the document, it maybe as well to say a word 
of the writer and of the present religious situation in Prussih us 
it affeclft his prospects. 

Our readers are already cicqiiiiintiKl with the recent decision of 
the Huprenie Court of Appeal at Berlin, which re-eognizes tho full 
rights of the Old Catholic .clergy iind laity us belonging equally 
with their Ultramontane advemaries — and indeed by a betttT title- — 
to th(^ Catholic Church. Dr. Beinkens and tho priests he ordains 
must therefore be acknowledged as a Catholic bi.shop and Catholic 
])rie.sts in tho oyo of the law, just as much as Bishop Kelteler or 
Archbishop liodochowski and their pru^sta. And what makes this 
all the more important is that the Prussian GoTommont is just 
now engaged in an intoraecine struggle with the diocesan bishops, 
who one and all refuse to submit their seminaries or their appoint- 
ments to benefices to civil insne^'tion, according to the new laws; 
while all priests trained in colleges not sauctiuned by the State, or 
np|KiinttKl without its sanction to any cure of souls, are henceforth 
to^ treated ns intruders, and their nets — of marriage or han- 
tismal registration — as having n<i civil validity. It may be as well, 
however, to odd that tho Ultrmnontnne ctmarel about their priests 
being forced to servo in the army, which the Times wont out of its 
way to repeat the other day, long after it had been contmdictiid, 
never bad any foundation, except that the law of conscription w'ill 
honcoforth apply to theological siuilenis in unlicensed seminaries, 
ytill it is a very pretty quarrel, and both parties look resolute and un- 
compromising enough ; in fact, both have gone too far now to recede 
without sacrlliM of dignity, if not of self-respect. Under these 
circumstances it is obvious that the existence of an Old Catholic 
episcopate and priesthood — whose orders, be it remembered, 
even Borne cannot venture to impugn — may have a veiy im- 
portant bearing on tho future progress of the conflict. Aud, 
although Bislit^ Beinkeus, who is naturally careful to keep quite 
within the mark, only lays claim aa yet to ^'rnore than ii% 
thousand German Catholics ” who acknowledge his jurisdiction, 
the number- is continually increasing, and is likmy to increase more 
steadily now that the movement is better organized. More^ 
uyer,^ aa wo have before observed, the influential and significaut 
Silesian address to tho Emperor would alone prove that there is 
a very large resenro force of anti-UltromonUme sentiment among 
the educated members of the Church who have not c^oly joined 
the anti-infalUbillkt party. There is nothing in the character or 
antecedents of Dr* Keinxens to prevent his winning tho couiidence 
of moderate men who are Catholics without being “ Bomauists,” 
in tbo sense attached Ui that word in Germany. Ho is 52 years 
oM>^and was ordained priest in 1848 at Cologne, having previously 
distinguisb^ himself at the University of Bonn* £i 1^9 he 
received a doeWs topree at Munich, and in 1850 commenced 
at Breslau, where he has twice been 
once Hector of the Uni- 
five veM he held the otRce of First 
curing 1867 and 1868 ho resided iu 
^ tirooi^niry of examining on the spot 

confirmed by the >jon- 
^ ^ OoandL His flwt writ 
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man Professors, of beingafei'vid and elooueut preacher, as weu: 
man of deep learning and thought, llie Old^ Catholics, to flu 
appearance, could hardly have msile a more judicious selection <»! 
their iirst bishop. 

Tho opoiiing words of the Pastoral a^o calculated, lund probably 
dosiguod, to dispel any lingering doubts or misrepresents* 
tions as to tbo religious standpoint assumed by tbe iiewhr con- 
secrated BI»bop fur himself and his Hock: — Joseph xlub^ 
Bifiukons, Catholic Bishop, to the Catholic priests and laity 
of the (Icriuan Empire who persevere in tho aiiciunt Catholic 
faith, greeting iu the Bord.” lie then says that the delegates of 
more than fifty iliousand of these Catholics, with their faithful 
priests, have chosi^i him bishop, by a method of election unusual 
now, though it is in reality the imcieiit, apostolic, and truly eccle- 
siastical method, and is not a novelty, but a retiini to the original 
and legitimate practii'e. He cites St. Bernard’s authority to show 
that an election of bishops bv tho clergy and people was stiU in 
tho twelfth century rogurdod ns tho solo logiiimato and apostolical 
method of procedure, tliruigli it had already been disturbed and 
interrupted. Aa the episcijpal ofiice became more and more 
trausformed into a pfime id' worldly dupiity and cinolu- 
meui, aud an object of ambition, often of purchase, to the 
voungtjr sons of noble families, the clergy and people were 
oy degrees robbed of their rights, wliich were usurped under 
\ariuus pretexts by the Pojhi and tho civil potentates and tho 
Pope bi^gan to call hirasolf exclusively thev Vicar of Goa, whereaa 
all bishops hod formerly shared that title. And thus we hare 
been at last brought, after long ciuiteats, and to^ the deep injury of 
the OhriBtian religion, to the present state of ilungs, when Catholic 
princes nominate bishops m their dominions, and tho Pope 
continna thorn, while in non 4 Jailiolic countries the Chaptm 
iiomiTially a])point, but the Potie in tbe last instance, imd iu 
heathen ooiiiitries, or countries treated as such, llie Pope directly 
and alone. The conduct of the bishops, who act ita more creatures 
of “ their niastor ** tho Pope, and have abetted him in overthrow- 
ing the dlvinn order of the Cimreh, and distorting the faith by 
additions made iu defianc‘e of Scripture and tradition, has com- 
pelled those wlio are loyal to tho ancient faith to act for them- 
selves, and fall back on the old apostolic system. Dr. Keinkens 
has been called to an ojfFico which ho had esxxmil^ sr»ught to decline, 
but wbicb is now his by virtue of l^tiniato election and 
consomtion. lie has not iMicn named by the Popp, nor sought 
his confirmation, nor taken any oath of allegiaUco to him. 
In strict canon law, indeed, the Papal See must bo regarded os 
vacant, for a Pope who obstinately persists in error is ipso facto de- 
posed. And tho t%vo decn^os of «Tufy i8, 1870, vrhich attribute to 
tho Popo universal ordinary jiirlndiction and u final infallibility in 
faith and morals Jndcpoudciit of Die Church (imformabUem ess me 
nwi mUem ex vonsensu Jicclemc)^ are an outiuge on her authority, 
and would aiunhilate her apostolic ronstitution. Christ bids us 
hear tho Ohurcl), but Pius IX. bids the Church hear him. To such 
a Pope no oath of alloginnce con be token, neither is there any 
necessity for it. Such oaths have never lioon required of Orirmtu 
bislu)})s, and vroru only introdureil in the West in the later middle 
ago, anti the present form of oath is an usurpation and a sin against 
the Chm’ch. Bisbops have now to swear oliedience to the Pope as their 
master and absolute sovereign, w hose prerogatives they will main- 
tain and extend to the utmost of their power, while there is no word 
of their duties to their people or their respc;nsibility before God. 
It is not Papal iiomiiiation or continuation, but cotUMUcration by a 
bishop w'ho can trace his succeasion irom t^ Apostles, that malum 
a le^Dmate bishop, according to tho teaching and piacDce of the 
ancient Church for above a thousand years. And this consecra- 
tion he (Dr. Beinkeus) has received at the hands of Mgr. Heykamp, a 
bishop of tho ancient and rightful Church of Holland, which tbe Court 
of Homo and the Jesuits havo iniquitously persecuted. 1 there- 
fore undertake the ofiico by virtue of legitimate election and ajMS- 
tolic succession, aud in order to help those Catholics, loyal to tWr 
faith, who, without any fault of their own, are involved in so 
terrible an oppression of conscience.” For CliriBtianity b(» become 
oven more uegencrate than Judaism at the time of Christ, when 
ceremonial wus corrupted with heathen admixture, and men were 
taught to divert their religious reverence from God Himself to the 
priesthood who usurped his place. In demanding and promoting 
this worship of their oiHce the chief pastors feed iheinselvos in- 
stead of their flock. This worship of office (Wurdencult) is as 
heathenish as the miraclo-moiiffering through a seuselefes image- 
worship. “ Instead of the Word of God, tho pulpits i^und 
with controversy ; instead of Christ, the Pope isproocned ; instead 
of grace and truDi, miraculous legends; hatred instead of brotherly 
love, and cursing instead of blessing.” Nothing may lie read or 
listened to wliich the Roman bisliops forbid, without mortal sm. 
The upshot is, " Provo nothing.” Thus the new is now at its sorest, 
but also God is nearest. ^ . 

Tho Bishop proceeds to inquire what are the duties of his onice. 
Not certainly to assume the pomp of on eccl^iastlcal coi^, 
which bUhops borrowed ikom the olaBoinan Empire, or to receive 
divine homage and tiDes; above all> not to domineer. It is on 
mot to suppose that bishops are to represent the divine attnbutes on 
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. and'hii^M httr.pagi^ or puitiQg hka to l)cd. Miss Wftnou 
said that she had IdsSaed and ^n Mssdd by y^^ing llowaiil, tliiit 
he imce Addressed nn iuderiont ohServAtioji to hor about herk^, 
and tluiL ho hiul also suiJ^ ad indecent in her pi'o><ojice. iShe 
hung up a photograph of thi8iiiUM*o3tijig duldin her dniwijg-rooin, 
gn>'H‘. hnu the U80 of hw j>ony, pUyed tjin pian'^ to liiui while h(s 
SAiig, CHlled him “ dear and •* «krliuLr, '* and kept liiui plenlUidly 

S iied with nioiioy . Tho k\»r/iud 6a;r|;<j-iiteu lliat nbo 

a ginudmotherfy in tho }n>y,-and Ihai it wa^ very 

ntiiiiiMl «»ho sh<»uhl do so. ihit, in Ihti first pkco, we should oxpt'ct 
to find a griindniut)i*T hoofing the oarH of a hoy ho heluwoil in this 
diHgiMrefnl manuor, InsItKul of pet^/ingliim ; and, hi ihe nv^t place, 
init4<Vr>»^t*-’- can fiiivolv tuko a pvopv.r inicv(*sl in o. young dguir.fjtic 
without uoiug tlio huigtli of grain huothorly roiwlhug. Tl in page 
was a euvioiis and iiujiovtant figure in (ho social hfe of a fonuttV 
peeled, and theso who eiue In atudy the vektioiib wdiirh were thou 
apt to yuving o]» hytwwin pages and their udepied inanunas may 
satisfy lueir C'uriosit\ hy teleo’jiicu to tuich stericvi as tkitol'JW^/ 
Mum r7c iSuinfr^. 'L'Ijo page* of mivowoi dnyluul suuL', we hiuigiued, 
from romance into ronmion drudgery, nud il h ti pity timt Mr. 
SorjaiiitCox skmld linvu attt urptoil t(JTovi\e him ns a puetka) pet. 
Oil tluMvholo, the gmiulinolhorly attoiitioiiM wdiicli lie thinks so 
uaturjil to us, and w'o should lio].o they w-nnhl situi to most 
people, in exceeduiglv bad t'^sie. To kiv the Ic-ist, they ttve siclily 
and unwholesome, and Ihihle li v niiscon?'tviiPl ion. J^lderly Lulies who 
liave no fniiiUieii to look u.l'l(*r \v(i snp]uine, hiMo ]iet8; but it 
JS as well that they should r.mliiH' Iheionelves lo tho uuininl 
kingdom. Cals or pan'oL^ may he jji'llefi with impuuily, but such 
a sliamole*.^ vonng rip a^ ^Vnll.cr Howard is a social nuinauco, 
Aud even ihuig-ur. 

Mr. Serjiviut (Jnx mndo one rational obfjervatiem in the course of 
hia jiddrrs.s but wo are liardly surpvi.-*tMl tlnd he diws uot seom 
luiuselfto lijive* imdertfl\)od il. He. siiid it was dilliciilt for parents 
to know when children cenved l<i he eliildren, find that they' often 
continued lo treat ilunn ns iiieiiMdiildvon cftei they had yiaased the 
tigo i)f puberty’. This may be natural with pareuls, but tho case is 
diderent wdion wo eoino to old ladies and their pages, and old 
Ifulieft bhoiild iii least bo wnvued Hint they had bettor bo 
oai’tdul to err on the aifo Hide. Tlui jmlgc’s nddrHfi*s was 

no doubt fnuued iu ti spirit of amiabUs bi-mevokmco 
wards both ehJurly ladies and binidl boys iu bultoiiH, lie 
poomod to bo willing tluit tliey sliould bo regarded jib cthcreHl 
and disembodied cveiitnn's, apart frinn invl fibovo the cen 
fiorions rnlcs of conventional proprioLv. liut Iho eirect of 
bis rmnnvks is cjile.uhitcd, W(* fe.jir, to jiriKluco dreadful confusion in 
a. apheiv of social life which is onLitloil uj eterv consideration, 
lildorly ladies who do not cai't^ to liavo it siippoHed that they nro 
in the babitof enddliug and slubbering their youthful domestics nud 
tucking them snugly Into boil umy, afior IMr. HerjenntUox a start liug 
assertions sis to what is the common usugo in such eases, fool bound 
to ii'eo tliernsidves from suspicion by disidinrging the li«»kleS 5 S lads. 
On tho other blind, there nifty tw.' old ladies who willk) encouraged 
by tho Sei^jeont s glowing piclnrcs of the tender sympathies whicli 
hfi says pnjvail in higli life butween mistress and pii/re to proceed 
to tho oxtroiJio verge of grandmotherly fumiliaritios, and they may 
oven bn led to suppose that they will be. wanting in their duty 
ujjlesH they do so. As for the liovs thomselvos, they will, no 
doubt, nil expect to enjoy thosf' privileges of their peculiar 
po. 8 ition^' on wliieh the eminent juugo deseanted so wariiuy. As 
liar 08 our own ob^^ervatioii lias gone, ww camiot say that wo have 
found that old ladies w'ho kepi pjigcs wore usually deeply enamoured 
of Ibinu. The iendfuioy on their part has rather been to decry imd 
disparago tho youths as deiiioniacallv inspired with a hopeksa 
passion for idlenfw and miscJiiof, Tins ISerjeant s romai-ks will, 
wc fear, slill further embitter the relatioDs of mistress and page. 


VESTIGES OF CABACTACUS. 

T IIE interest of the recent incotiiig of tho Cambrian Archxc- 
ologists at Knighton tunmrl rather on camps and entrench'^ 
meats thiui on churches and castles. Knighton is a. pleasant little 
town on tho right ktuk of the Teino, on the coniines of lladnor 
and Salop, and conveniently situated for exploring the border 
country on eitiier side. On tho English sido AVigmoro Oostle 
arrested special attention Loth by its magnificent site and out- 
look and its groat historic interest; Oluu Oastle claimed due 
notice as the prigituil of tho Garde Doloreuae/' iu Scott s novel 
of tho .Ihtroihed ; and Brampton Brvan was visited as the scene of 
Ixidy Brilliana Harley’s lamoLia resistance to the Itoyalists in the 
thus of tho Civil War. On the Welsh side, except /or tho fkintly 
Ixaeeabk vestiges of Abbey Cwmhir, once a Cistercian monastery 
and abbey of very noble dizneuRions, there was little to attract 
attontiob, ^e ^itrdiss boioa of a rather pover^-etrickon typo; 
ima acro^ the Teme restoration had so mistaken its proper work 
M ^ or obseura considerably the province of iho auUnnary, 
But me of British and Boman camps and stations in tho 

neighb^]^>d,^aiid ^ local souse of proprietorship in the 
too GmotscttS m to gaUant reustanoo to the Boman amiA, 
jnsttod a moio or^omdiUgaaee in this depaartment of arch** 

mol^, with a 'ri^ to detentoe.iilie olatoof traditional rites 
io fte honour ji£ ^tohtg fimuslisd the bravo flUuriaa with 
a kit battk^uo^ Wio aasa (aovansd .by the. .€ 0 DiiiftnaiiiS'‘O/ tbe 
As^oritm Ai|g^st 

patiugriaimatiiti^^cr s 4 bk '^rim.^'Gaer'jeat&paax < tks 


or two fivm KsipMon. on the rooi to l.udlow j^^d'CWwrf.KBoB, 
SOTOO three miks to the osst, which relies for its oiuef ‘fitJO 
tlui fact of it« jiuurnejia to the IXtiJuan station of BtatimUin, 
each of thffie Ihoro moit) or kiss to l)n nigod, but WO cana w Say 
that the of ihoweek .laucceeded in doing mxuih UrwoBM^to 

iifiivio-.itivH coiichii*ioTi in favimr ^I'any ono of them, aUhottigu^'* 
dubliably t^nch may have bi^jii ii 1 o:.iix*bs, and oven a batrie*griHUWl| 
of th‘j yiluriiiu chief, who<iO final fitrugglc we should be incUn^to 
pkce a good »h al nearer tlio Severn in iiAlup or MoUt^muety. The 
difiiciulv of the whole (pn.‘nlioi.v coivusiii m the very sleudisr data 
funubligd bj 'rnciluH, who di^^scrlbes the scAine of oporatiows at 
*» i'onil-hfiiid, and in th(' tvit.il iibsonci! of any colkleral Uistimony^ 
Ghviomsly Urn dUcns’-iori may go on lV>r ever, if tho. faiuUy wtarkid 
lines of the IJouiau liiaforijui arc depurti-ri from, and it* local ,pro-* 
dikclious ajiHert proii'ur.ion.s nut in iiccunljuic-: with hk account^sach 

it k. A fm^u.-ut n joinder to thove who Mi!S]jo!id tlieir liclicf in 
tho cluiim* of Cuer (Janulur. is tliat i )>•> mime it-elf u conciurivo. But 
uiiforiujjfttoly Uierti i.'i ako a Otmr (‘jJ/ailoe, or Cmnp of Oni’actiiicus, 
nearlihuveh Stivtlou, mid anulher, cnllod by the natives “Grad** 
dock/’near Scdlaek, in llerj'Jbvdshiro, All theto being in tho Uirri- 
tury of the Hiluret;, each Jiiay have; lieon, and probiddy liufi been, a 
deleiisivo Work ('f the lieiii of the alniggle againat (.Ml^jiiuB ; but it 
k diiltiuiltto Siiv w'iiich of them is lo be ideutihod with thft aceno 
of lik List elmi^glc. 

As ilic w liuk' campaign ocniipie-s onU' live chaptei-s in the Twelfth 
Btudv of the Aimalw, and ns no smidl nai'l of tla*» 5 e is in'clovont 
to iho sutf; ((Uestion, bidij^** devoted to the ttfguumutR used by iho 
loaders on eilhev sido to mspiro couiiige in their soldiers, all Uiat 
cnn^". done is to get n. clear gi'iieml view of the ge<igraphy and 
to] 4 Kira]diy as Tacitus unilorslood it, ami ns it is brot^ly fot down 
by comnumtutovs and historians. If wo toko u^i Tdcitus’s aocomit 
at tho point where, having clieatizcd the Congi (at (ho extremity 
of CaniJirvonsUire), tho Moiuau Geiicnil (>storiu 8 is icoallea 
lo repress a hoMtik inovomeiit of thi^ lirigantcs, who Jay lo the 
north of tlm Mersey, ami exteiidcil from pen to sou, it appears that 
llieHo wove ipiiidily quelled, but tliat tlie Bilures olfej:^ a more 
troubk^oiue and moiuicing obstnclo lo Jloiiun snpraiiuicy. Tho 
Silinvh broadly vepre.'icnt the oeople of South \\aks, with tha 
addition, in all prolubility, of the count ie*ti of ilerefoni and Moti- 
mouth ; «nd llic Uoiuiin gimornrs device of founding a colony at 
(.UiuukHlunuiu, ( 3 duldon), in Essex, as a bulwark agaiust tha 
rt‘b(»ls, and for inuring allies to tho Liws and juriiidiction of 
the lloui.-iutf,*’ m‘(.‘iuvs a rouudabout way of coercing the Hilures, 
ihit it nppiiiirs from Dion ( ^issius tlmi Caractucus w’os tha nan 
of (hmobelin, the cdiiej* of the Trim^bAutes, so that lictwceii 
the Jar iCast. and far West thoi'a were tiiHi of ciunsbip and 
inU‘rdt]>cndenco. Smdi must bo tlio intemetalion oJ‘ tho words 
** Id qu«> prompt ius veuiret — colonia CbimuliHlanom daduci- 
lur’’ (/m'. Aiw. .\ii. 32); aud iu the fifty- first chapter of his 
Ziiifftiri/ of the Muuutite umier tha Empire Doan Marivak gives 
Huiple iv:d»onR w’liy tills should have been a rckvaat act of mpm- 
siou and coercion, and ntd bo incongruous or to justify rtflort lo 
rinothor tIi(‘ory — iiaiiioly, of a C/aiuuIoduinim iu SoutJi Wiikei. 
\Vlieii, howovtn*, this Jiud been done, O^loriiis, wx* read, proceeded 
to tliH direct ta^ik of crii.^hing tho SiliuviB and their Jeuxfer, who 
hud laid waste the Iklds of tJio lioimiJi HottJero cm the Severn 
ujid tho Wiltdiiro Avon. Jhiviiig him across these, with the c»ort-r 
tingontg whicli ho w ould gather from his slat ions on tho (Jots* 
wolds, ho may lie iissiuiied to have forced the Briton back first on 
bis outer line jd’ defences on the Mnlveni range, and then upon 
tho inner line to the north of liciefordKhiro, xvhero tho undoubted 
British cam pH of Uroft AmWeyundWapleyrepiMsenttbosuutharii- 
njo.st fortroMscs of the inner series. Htorimng these with no small 
loss of men aud time, he seems next to Imvo b*'eii drawn by 
OaractacuH, who knew the country, iuln tho torriuury of tho 
Ordovices (in other words, North Wales), the bomnlnry lino 
betwixt whom and the Biliires Dean Merlvale would piace li»^twceu 
the Wye and tho Tewe. Now auch a boundary would not ^ in- 
consistent with tho cLiim.s of the Knighton district to have given 
OarActacuB a fiehl for his la.Rt struggle ; but, unless the other tca- 
Uiros which tho historiiui expressly aHflociato.s with it arc traccaHo, 
prud«n(to W’ould dictate seeking fiirthor on in North Wales — 
in ]Vlontgomejy»lm’e, for exarnplo— a aito more exactly corre- 
spoudii^ with tlio account of tho Aimulist. Aud the notes which 
ho fumishea of tho situation simply these r Access, ogress, 
ovt^y thing, was in fiivour of the Britons, aud incoiiunodious to the 
Homans. ’ ^ Tho naturally stoop ridges of mountain wheroon the 
stand was to b? umdo wero Htrengthonod, wherever they wt'w of an 
easier ascout, by stouos piJod up iii tho fashion of a mmpnrt.’^ At 
tho base of the’mountain liowed a river, which, either because of 
occasional tioods or igiumuice of its depths, was of nneertain 
fbrdago (vodo iucertu),” and beyond it, on tJio rocks above, stood 
sw^arms of borbiW’ians i^dy to contest the vantage-grpund.’’ It 
follows surely that, amongst other tilings, wo require, in the sito 
of UaractacuaV last baiUe, a river at its b^ which might test rim 
legiouaiy’s sliill oa a swixuiuer, and that, the river pnssed, ho should 
find a sneer height opposed to him, with the enemy stop of it Fttr- 
thefrmore,when beaten, tho Britons, according to Tacitus, had easy 
11100118 of retreat to their ivitive fastnesses. <<lkcedere bor^ri in ji 
monrium’'^ and this too by o 'way, as wo have seen before, wh 
WAS ikvoiind)l 6 .and firiondly to the Britons. 

‘Of ike three British escampmenis visited by tho Cambrian 
axritnoloigto duriiig toir mee^ at KnJffhtpn, Irtvo fulfil most 
mpiiraimaDt8,‘bDt noa one of the three quitesatofies the deacJ^ 
lto< of .tlietoiiarioii. W Taoto. tako-tiiaiii In their.ordar, to 
Lionddinrik on the jai of'A%«rit!; 
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b a very stwiifl: cntrtjuchmont, vrfth a tyrple ditch on the alfees- 
sibio aide, where stood the princiml entmiice. ^ From its top 
theru is a commaiulinj^ view cm bracing Plitilioituon and the 
Kerry TIjIIb, and overloohing the lionian , road and Koman 
atarion in the valley of the Ithon. Dean Merivale had ulroady, in 
his lliatoiy, rccopiiasod the possibility of a competing site in this 
place, and an ingenious theorpr was shirted by a gentleman 
possessing intimate knowledge of the country, that, siippo.siag the 
object of the Uoman general to have been to cut olf the retreat of 
tlio Silures into the mountain fastnessos, lie may have? advanced 
fr(uu Wapley by the bank of the Arrow, and so into Kadnorshiro 
tliroiigh the open valley of Painsrastle, and along the line of what 
was allerwards the Roman road, now called the Portway. At 
Llanddewi the vole of Ithon niuTows, and, to storm the Gaer 
camp, he woitld hove had to cros.s the river Immediately at its foot. 
As tiiie is even now impOHsable, and na its fords lire very llnc^^rtllin 
in the rainy season, it would have still more merited the description of 
Tacitus when the valley was a Bwsinpy morass with dense under- 
wood. The theory which wo iin* recording proceeds on the sup- 
position that the Siluivs after dcibat ixdreatod from this ciitroiich- 
niont on its iiorth-eaaU^rn t‘\ircmity, arnl made for the forests and 
fufitnesses of Plinlimmon by way of CaerSws; to eflect which 
thw would have no jjtccp fih>])e between them and tlie hills, whilst, 
if Ostorius endeavoured to advance further than JjlanJdewi, on the 
north-westom side <»f the CMinp, his progress would be impeded on 
that side by the then impn,s.‘^ablo g»>rgo »if the Ithon. ilciv wc 
luive then the river, the Uoman station in the neighbourhood, and 
the hills upon which the Sihu*es could without dilliiuilty retire. 
What chiefly stands in the way of the acceptance of this is 
that it is almost cerliiiiily in the country of the Silures, wnlreos 
Oaractacus *9 Inst battle was in lliti territory of the ()rdovit^*a. 
Whatever was the bouiidaiw lino bdween these imjiorhiTit tribes, 
tliere is no reason for supposing that it would iitlect the dwellers 
at Llnnddowi and on tiie Ithrm. That Caractacua may have 
occupied this strong po.sitio)i in the course of the campaign is 
quite puBslblo; that it was one of hi.s own strongholds, mid one 
capable of defence by an uncivilized force nguinst ii civilized, is 
not iniprobaWo 5 but unless wo decide that 'raeitus was imm\ 
hazy about the lines of demorention hetwoou the Rritisli tribes 
than consists with his relationship to Agricola, who would l>3 nt 
homo in the whole subject, it is hazardous to hx the last battle 
iu the country of the Silurcs in S(iuih Wuh*.s instead of 
North. It might bti added that this tlie* ;y involves a griiiitcir 
iUtufur on the part of the Uoinaus than consistent with a .jU^p- 
by-stem pursuit, especially when, as Tacitus puts it, the vctrcuiirig 
general was sup^Tu^r in knowledge of tin* country, and to a great 
extent detoi^ined the lino which both iirmie.s would have to take. 
It is oasior to believe that the Silurinns retreated from Wapley on 
Caer Otuadoc by ibc valley of Prc.'^teigfi and tho detik^s bidwixi it 
and Knighton) or else on Ooxwaill Knoll in two bands, tho one 
retreating towards Knighton, and then following the coiinso of tho 
Teme, tho other finding its way less cii'cuitously by the coiase of 
the Lugg. 

Otiei* Oaradoc was vi.sifcd by the Canibriaiis on tbe 6th of 
Aujpifit, and Ooxwall Knoll on the day foil 'wing. No ono 
La\'ing tho least jiequainlance with tlio subject cmi doubt that 
both are liriiibh works of defence, the fonue.r being a forlre.ss 
of remarkable strougtli and magnitude. Tho triple lines of 
entrenchment htn-o aix) fitill’er aiul steeper, as well as of greater 
height, than in tlio ense of any other llntish camps in^the neigh- 
bourhood. Its inegularly oval an-a extends over a larger space of 
ground, and its two entrances at north-ca.«4t and w’c.st ai'o con- 
veniently phveed and admirably furnished with fVicilitios of defence. 
In many respects it gives tho imi»rc.'>sion of a strong permanent 
ibrtroBS, such as might have been inunbitod constantly or on emer- 
goncioB for a considemblo time, though tliero i.s no trace hi;ro, as 
Ht Waplov, of n apriug or reservoir for the supply of wat«*v. At 
Ooxwail Knoll there are two ponds which miglit have un.sNverod 
this purpose. But we fail to discover at Oaer CmHidoc the 
precipitous ascent which Tacitus's iiairativo supposes. Its 
character is rather, as llartshorne has obseneil iu his ISnlopin 
ArUiqua, that of iin elevated down. Bfdidc.s this, th(3 strtuim 
to 1^ forded or swum across is conspicuous by its abseueo. 
Tho Teme at Knighton is three miles aw^ay. Tho Clun, its 
oister stream, is at a like distance. An inconsiderable rivulet, 
called Ohapoll^ok, is literally invisible from the summit, and no 
allowanco for tho lapse of ages and for changes due to cultivation 
and civilization can pcosiuide us tluit it could ever have prc.sonted 
even a nominal obstacle to the Homan invader. Neither do we find 
here the easy access to moimtam fastuesaus when defence was 
hopeless, whilst it must bo added tliat no Homan station is in the 
immediate neighbourhood. That this Coer Oaradoc was a place 
of groat strength and importance is indubitable \ and it would bo 
interesting to make excavations for traces of huts or dwellings 
there. But though it may possibly have answered Uie descnpilon 
of Tacitus as an Ordovittin and not a Silurian fortress^ it has so 
many notes of difference tliat one is constrained to give up. an 
entronohment worthy to have made the lost stondpomt oi the 
gallant Briton* Of tbe pretensions of CoxwaJll Bmoll (a wooded 
mnp, ns its asmo from ysgod, ^^silva/’ and givd^ *Wallum^” 
seems to import) loss can be said with plausibility* Its base is 
in^d washed by the Tome, which is here very diallow to all 
^peatance ) and it has opposite to it the Homan entrenchment at 
ftnodon Camp, with Norton Hill at no great distance* But in its 
iinnow oh}om eminence of twenty actw, girt with double di^es 
end mounds allowing the configuration uf the ground thore is ho 


great altitude, certainly not the cominanding height- trhioh the 
Britons generally chopso ; and whereas Tacitns 'says of the 
battle” that its situation was favourable the Britons, but 
not HO to the Homans, it is plain Uiat a position so comparatively 
low-lying would be easy mr the. Romans to scale, while its 
al^olute insulation on all sides would render it signally unfiivour- 
ablo for the Irtish retreat. Ooxwall Knoll has some very notable 
features, particularly a sort of double camp, of which tho east end, 
of irregular shape, is sopaiulocl from the west and huger part by a 
fosse, or perhaps natural ravine, of great depth ; but the Uxeory 
originating with Aubrey, that it was the scene of the last battle, 
fails in so many particulars that Sir Hodurick Murchison was led ^ 
to Buggt^st a commencement of the battle two miles higher up, at ' 
Holloway Itocks, and ii final decision at Oaer Oaradoc. It seems a 
sorry wdiim for the Idiidnoss of the modem Sihires, who welcomed 
the Cambrian Association with so friendly and intelligent a spirit 
at Knighton, to rub them of the reputation of a supremo docisiou 
of battle in tbidr borders ; yet all that lean safely be said is that 
th“ir neighbourhood teems with vestiges of their hero’s stand- 
points, uiid that if we cannot ncc(*de to their claim to have tur- 
uiuhed him with Ihe lust of these, it may be because Tacitus wrote 
fixttu h< 3 drsay, and may have btjon more or less vague and erroneous 
in his account. A learned antiquary at the Knighton meeting 
anirmud that tho Breiddou IJillH, ithove the Severn, do not answer 
Tacitus’s di'scription ; but wo should like to hear more about an- 
other site, suggested by llarl.shi)me — to wit, Oefii fJoi-nedd, on the 
western hank of tho same river, mwir Ijliindinam, in Montg-omeiy- 
.shire. This site, like tliat latest mentioned, would lie in the 
undoubted temtory of the Ordovices. It may, however, comfort 
zealous and patriotic KnightonianB to bo assured that the question 
is ono which cun never, at this point of tho world's history, be 
clearly settled. 


TIIK SCHUMANN FESTIVAL. 

I T is two years since Bonn, ns the birtliplaco of Beethoven, 
was chosf'Q ns the scene of tho musical festival which (after 
being put cjII* ft)i* a year by tlio war) commeinorated tho reii- 
leiiary of one of tho very greatest musicians whom the world 
has yet seen. A coneerL-huU was built Hpecially for tho occa- 
sion-, artists w-ere collccttul from all parts of Goriuuny, and 
worked logoLhor fm* tho common end with a zeal, lidelity, 
and diligoiict) worthy of such an occasion. The result was emi- 
nently successful. It is no e.Ynggc.ration to stiy ihiit (he perform- 
auco of BecthovonV mnslerpieces iitlaiued iinprccodmitcdcxcclloucc, 
and it excited an iulcresl and cnlhiisi.-ism which must have been an 
ample reward to belli leaders and followers for all the toil whiidi 
here fruit in throe day.s of perfect music. Tho impression made 
by the Beethoven Festival was one never to be forgotten ; and it 
wiiH natural that Bonn should not be content to wait for a second 
centenary of lk?ethoveu to si‘e other such ihreo days. Tho Beet- 
hoven Hallo roiiiaiiied standing ) the uvgfinizatiou once called into 
existence fur tho lk‘ethoven celebration w-as ready at hand) nor wan 
a now object far to seek. The most creative and original musician 
of the generation following Be«'^hoven*8 passed his last days iu 
Bona, and lies biiricAl then*. Tho reputation of his works, which 
for some lime suffered from tho intolerauco of those who demand 
tiuit all music shall conform itself to their understanding of its 
principles, and from the impatience of those who do not care for 
music that requires any uuderslatiding at aU, has since his death l^on 
steadily incroasiug within and without his own hind. The lime 
hus not be(‘n long, but it luis suiricod fur the fidl establishiuent of 
Schumaim’s fame ; and when the word w’ent forth for a Schumauu 
Fe.*»tival after the pattern of tho recent Beethoven Festival, thef 
success of the undertaking was assured beforehand. And, in fact, 
the enthusiasm excited on this occasion has been even ^ater 
Hum in the case of the Beethoven Festival. Whether this was i 
due to the way having been so elfectuolly prepared by the bril- 
liant success of two yeai's ago, or to tlio porRonal interest of Schu- 
'mann’s life and works being so recent, may be left to conjecture ) 
but the manner in which the artists penormed their part was 
certainly, if possible, more perfect, and the sympathy of the 
audluiice more spontaneous and complete, than in 1871. 

The effect of the Festival on tho ^neral osjpoct of l^nn is certainly 
very singular. A peaceful, and in ordmary times somewhat 
commonplace, RUinemd town is converted for half a week into a 
scene uf euthusiasm to which it would be difficult to find a just 
purullel in auy other country. There is an odd mixture of « 
solemn exaltation and simple, ahnost childish, gaiety, which hov^- 
over seems quite natural for the time and place. An Etonian 
reader luay perhaps form an approximate notion of this ^sposition 
by imu^ining the Fourth of Juno at Eton to be still a aeripua 
and ventable commemoralion of King Qeoige HL’s birthday, and 
all its fireworks and other diversions to be gone through with a 
deep sense of duty and an abfiost reUgious reverence for Kitig 
George and hie works. 

Tho celebration was mado up 'of two evening ooneerto on the 
17th and i8tb, and a morning concert of chambw music on the 
t9th of August*^ Many of the artists were natural)^ the same who 
had been prominent two years ago* Chief of these must be 
reckoned Herr Joachim, who is toe acknowledged master of all 
who handle hia instrument, and who hae alao, by the result ot a 
difference with the Prussian ex-Ministsir of l^ueation. Vem Utthbry 
supplied ajpmctical illustration of the iirboiple that it ie better to 
play ihefftmleweUthaatogovetiiaueaanM On this ooMidtt 
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bis principal flinotSon vns that of conductor^ thoug;h hid .violin 'waa 
Rt'lMt heard in its usual, or something moth than its usual, po^, in 
the dual concert of chamhor music, Straus wias there a^in too, . 
in his place of first violin — a worthy lieutenant of such a com- 
mander; and Madame Joachim came as befoie with her gift of 
song, clear and strong, as if to match the tones which her husband 
draws out of strings and wood. The most notable change among the 
leading personages was a natural, and indeed indiHptmsable, 
one. At a feast of Hchumann^s music, giTen in honour of 
Scbumanu's memory, only one person could be thought of as the 
inteiproter of his compositions for the pianoforte. The office fell, 

, as a matter of right, one may fuiy, to ^liidame Scliuninun, tlie 
power and beauty of whoso playing are well known in all 
^glish lovers of music. On this occasion sho surpassed h^etf, 
and it is almost needless to luld that the active part sln^ took in the 
Festival contributed iu no small degree to its inteivst and succcas. 
Two* of the leading singers were also now to tlio lieethoveu 
llall ; Madame Wilt, of •Vicunii, tuid Herr Stockhausen, of 
Stuttgart. Herr Stockluius(Mr» iinished and dramatic render- 
ing of Oeiiuan song has during some recent soiisons become 
familiar to tlio Hngliali public. Madame Wilt, we believe, 
is very little, if at all, known in Knglstid. Together with 
a voice of rare quality, she has the artistic cultivation without 
which no iiuturol gifts can bo rightly do\oloj)ed. These whom we 
have named, with other worthy companioiw of whom we are 
funded to omit spi^cial mention, and an admirably trained orchestra 
and chorus, making up the whole tale to souieihing over live 
himdiod, were the fellow-workers who met together to do honour 
to Bchuiiumn in those three days of August. Tim results obtained 
wen) such as to give a full reward for their endeavours. It w'as 
impossible to cumo nway from the Festival without a heightened 
apprechitioii of the composer, and a seiise of gratitude to the artista 
who had so perfectly realized his best ct inceptions. 

Tlie gcmeval efiect of the music wjuj indeed not to bt*. compared 
to that of jlcothoveu s at the forim^r celobralion. Schumann has 
not the voluino or luiiversality of lleothoven. In the handling of 
music ns an inatnuutint U> express particular moods and 
emotions ho is hardly to be surpassed ; he can be intense, ex- 
quisite. diiwmrsivo ; hut h« is not oomprolieiiMve. Ho seldom 
rises above the sphere of the emotions which supply the 
motive of his work to the serene position of the mastery 
from which every pqrt of tlio sirlist’s world is seen 
iu its due liannonv with the whole. This final Batlsfactiou 
and reconciliation, which is the rule witJi lV.<cthoveii, and is most 
conspicuous iu his greatest works, is the exception with hichuiUHnu, 
He never fails to stir, but ho mrely satisfies. The symphony which 
opened the first concert at Jionn is fiery and restless through- 
out. Ic is a conflict brought to aii end at last only by main 
force. If there is a nolo of i Humph at the end, it is the 
triumph of some ovorlioariiig and destroying rleatiny wliich strikes 
us with ast^Jiiishmont, but does not coumiand any worahip; 
some force which w’e acknowledge as iiTesistible, but cannot 
revoreiico as good, or even understand as necessary ; and we 
are loft bewildered witnesses of a great event the importance of 
which cannot be realized at the time. VVe miss the perfection and 
sulliciency of the gwatest masters. Heethoven is lord of all the 
elements," and develops a world out of chaos ; Schumann is for the 
most part a 1 >emiurgus fighting wdth chaos and uncertain of the 
issue. Forliapa this is the reason why Schumann’s most 'sati.s- 
factorj' works are those in which bo clabointed motives already 
deteriliined by a poetical text. Such arc the scenes from 
of which the final part was given at the second concert of the 
Festival. Goethe’s poetry is pre-eminent in the quality of 
completeness which is wanting in Schumann; and, on the 
other hand, the exalted vision with which the second 
part of Fatutt comes to an end slrains the powers of 
articulate language to tho very utmost, and may be fairly | 
considered to stand in need of musical interpretation — the 
only land of interpretation perhaps which is likely to throw much 
light upon it. The raptures of the Doctor JMartanm and of the 
glorified Gretchen, the joy of the angels who bear up Faust's 
immortal part to heaven, tho mystery of the final chorua— 

AUca Vergttngliche 
Ist nnr cin Gleichniafl, 

Daa Unzulttnglirhe, 

Illcr wird’s Lreigniss ; 

Dos UnbcscluviUichti, 

Hiur ist cs grthan, 
lias Ewig-Wcibliche 
Zieht vns hinan— 

dSsi bardly bo explained by any commentary ; but they ore sympa- 
thetically illttstrated by Schumann’s music. Madame Joachim, 
.Madame Wilt, and Herr Stockhausen were aU admirable in this 
peKfiixmance. One exquisitely sung passoge of lien: Stock- 
hausen’s solo was followod a storm of ap^use and a shower, 
which might almost be callra a storm, of bouquets. It appears 
to be the custom on these occasions to aim tiie complimentaiy 
mis^e, not vilely in the direction of tho artist’s Ibet, as we 
do in Englan^ hnt straight at his head, wMch is much more 
impresrive^ to look at, bixt .muat ^ now and then embarrassing. 
The poouliazity whiibh we have hotioed in Schumaon’s genius is, 
however, not wi&oixt splsudl^ (Options. A notable osia i/i the 
concerto which Mirasine on the socohd diy* In 

this ike oonxposer Bfta jfa&oweK te the region of oOn- 

Bommata ipwtwy. thi|f jbee 

indeed have bti|^ 


defifidy a tritfinph, dbpht . 'whether Madame S^tunslm haa 
evet yey>ut forth' b^r powem so completely and sneosssAiUy ea . 
at this iF^tival. . 

Tho artistic coostcllatiou has now dispei^, and Bdotn 
Bumos its usual aspect of a polyglot haJting-plaoe of Rhine 
tourislB, where travellers difiidenily address vmitetein^Knglish^ 
Gorman, and waiters confidently reply in Gerinan^Englisk 
But the memory of the festal days remains, and we do not 
pose tho Beetboveu UaU will be very long allowed to stand loly . 
vacant. 


AUT AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


wo can truly say, to the (uvdii of tho Vienna Exliibitiou, that 
never, except in Frani-e itself on the special occasion of some 
intornaiiouai competition, has a colloction been brought together 
comparable to the present. We do not hold ourselves cidied 
upon to enter hero on a delibeniio criticism of the great f^oh 
school — a Hcbool which will probably remain, for the next half- 
century at least, the foremost in Europe, notwithstanding tho loss 
which France has siistaiued in the balance of European power. To 
do justice to so large and so inviting a subject would need 
not a page, but a volume. We sliall content ourselves with 
a rapid survey, and at once proceed to show the exceptional ebsr 
racteivof the collection by nicntioiiiug some few of the works 
oxhibSed. ^f. Boulanger proves his versatility and audacity, by five 
well-choBcn examples. Ouesar at tho head of the Roman army 
marcliing through the snows of Gei'uiany is ahuost appalling in 
its voracity. M. Boitgueroau, a pretty stmtimeutalist, and thus 
a favourite with London dealers and the English public, is seen 
also by five works, some of a higher order than any wliich com- 
mercial enterprise has yet brought into the London market. M. 
Breton exhibits four examples of his naturalistic manner, tiyo of 
which, depicting peasant life in Brittany, have been for years fEunUiar 
in tho Q^ery of the Luxembourg. M. Oabanel, in five creations, 
two of them large and most important, again stands, notwith- 
standing his extravagance, in the loromost rank of living painters. 

IjO triompho do Floro ” and “ La mort do Fnmcesca di Rimini 
et do Paolo Malatesta” cannot bo overlooked when the history of 
tho art of the nineteenth centuiy comes to be written. M. Corot 
proves tho monotony of his most charming landscapes combined 
with figures in no less than eleven nmisions « jprey-groen ’ 
pigments, the best of which wo had the ple^ure of praising when 
exhibited in the Gallery of French Artists in Bond Street. It is 
curious to observe how certain pictures, in passing habitually from 
exhibition to exhibition, make in the end the grand tour of 
3 ‘hiropc. The numerous master works hero collated of MM. 
Delacroix, Desgofii^ Isabey, Rousseau, and Troy on seive still furthei' 
to raiso names which wu had thought could not possibly be mow 
oxoltod, M.M. Ary ScJiofier and Delaroche, Ifiaflers in the opposite 
school, aro again fibsent, ns they ever weiw from oven the lutef- 
national Galleries of their own country. Like some of our Knglisii 
^minters, pivsnuif'd to bo elect and procious, they have hold t&om- 
selves aloof from tho orona of public criticism, not only to their own 
loss, but to the projudico of tho principles they espoused. Two 
more painters, 'who, thanks in groat measure to the cuminerclnl 
ciitorpriso of Lond^m picture-dealers, are now better known in 
Ei^rland tlian any of tlnur coTitcmporarics, oxcopting per^s only 
M, Edouard Frere, arc particularly strong in Vienna. The one, 
M. Gdromo, commands the belter part of an entire wall seven 
characteristic fccnes, of which “ I^a promenade du Harem ” 
on the Nile may bo quoted as inimitable in workmanship, 
and in tho delineation of character ; this consummate product 
shows, by its tender silvery greys in the water^ as uy the 
shadowy phantoms of palm trees and villages nsiug liko a 
mirage on tho shore, a simple love of natural scenery for which the 

E ainter has not had duo credit. Four out of these seven works 
avo been seen in Loudon. Need we say that the other arrist to 
whom we refer » M. Meisonnior, here more than ever conspicuous 
by a composition of imwontcd size and comjdexity— Napoleon m 
1007, on horseback, surrounded by his staff and in tho midst of his 
army ; tho feroground is resented for a body of cavalry rushing 
headlong at iUll speed with brandished swoim and loud shouts. 
This t'ery remarkable work, nine feet long and four and a half feet 
high, lent by Sir Richard Wallace, is naturally viewed by the Ger- 
mans with admiration and wonder. The picture showsunacKustoined 
largeness of execution. We must here unvrillingly sttm in justice 
to tho claims of other nations. We will just add that the 6$7 
works collected fairly represent tho very many artists who, un- 
like those already named, luive yet to acquire a Earopoan rspti^ 
tion. We are glad to see Ajgain ^‘Le ma r o h and descim^ a 
chief work in the salon of 1 8^. Tho painter, M. "Victor Qir^d, 
we are sorry to say, died two years ago at tho early *8® 
the State has possessed itself of this pledge of ^nius* When will 
our Government pay * like tribute to native tStentf One cause 
of the exceptionally high character of the French Gt^Uenes ^ u»t 
more than one hundred and fif^ pictuxes are contributed the 
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boftvy $ 14 Dr. Wagoarti wordi^ ia a 8tt>v»*hoa«a of lewoinjr 
BDd oxact Bcholmh^ miber thab a brillignt composition/’ We 
do not think that Dr* Wagner goes too ikr when ho speaks of 
Pr(dhss<»r Touffera hook os being acknowledged as the standard 
work on the lustoiy of Bomitn litoraiuio ” j Wt the author has 
certc^ly taken no sxuaU pains to put a groat deal of valuable 
nuittior intci as lopulaivo a Bhapc as he oould. It la a Wk of the 
old (lorman tj^Je, wliich soeuis not to be uioant to be road, hut 
only to he wrtbrrod to. Mommson and Ourtiua nro eniiiioiit.lv 
books lo ho ro^ ; but Prolbswr Teuti'ers Ixxik cornea to Ihtfo 
moro than a dictionary put into chixinological order. Now a 
dictionary in alphabtAiicivI ordiT is u dictioinir}', and thore is no 
^pisiake about it. Wo Bbontd feel it ii Ferioua loss if onr Potthast's 
tVffftoeia^r were to be taken from us ; but we never ihoiigrht of 
reading our Pott hast straight tlmiugh. Now it is not lair 1ii 
put 'iWliel and l*ottli}iHt on the soiuo level/ Ijecanse Potthast is 
simply a dictionary, while TouifeJ is a history, aud u very valuable 
history. Ihit wliou the liistorj' tfiud the biogi’aphy and the criticism 
and the ri^fowmeos and exlTacls aud lists of ouilions and notices of 
reviews and articles all come, if in clillbrent lype.^, yet in one cou- 
socuiivo text, the thing is made ugly to look at aud mipk^isant to use. 

Wo had hoped that this kind of thing was going out of iiishion in 
Germany as well ns in Kiiglnud. And it is ilm more pity that it 
slumivl btivo Iwen fallen kick upon in llie case of a book where the 
matter itself is so excellent. A llittorj' of Ibunan Idtniiiure. ono 
especially coiicoivcd in the wide and liberal spirit in which Pro- 
fessor TcuHel’fl work is coucoiv(*d, should liave been a book which 
could Iw read and nut only rcfciTcd to. Foremost among its 
merits is that it I'eally deals witli Koiu'iu litcraturt) as a whole, 
and not mci*oly with the literature of twooi tliriHi arbitrarily chosen 
oenturios. If. <loes not ^eerii to bo T’ndi'ssov Teullwra way to put 
anyf-hing frirtli iu a bold and strildug maniKjr ; otherwise one might 
lirivo looked for l oino vigoi*oii.9 assertion of the time position of the 
Latin liujgiingo in tlio history of the world. Hut, if he does not 
fornially set forth, h« not the less j»ractic.nlly nets on, the doctrine 
that'lhc tongue of I tome is sunudhing moro than the lucre tongue 
of Oici*i*o and Virgil, bouietliing more than a ionguo in whioli 
Bclioulbt lye nmy be set lo iimlui imitn tivo versos, something more tliim 
a tongue wlu)S(5 litcrntiiro inny supply speiikers in public assoin- 
b11o3 with hack <juotJitions. Profoss-ir 'CeuHcd, in short, altogid her 
rises above riioiti cla&Hical cxchisiveno.'ss. Wo ha\o hove a .History 
of Jloniaii LUcratnro in wliich their full space is given to those 
bninchcs of it to which tlio tougue and the Anuinion of .Rome really 
(iwe llieir abiiliiig and Jmperial character — to the legal and lo the 
JJhristinn \Nritcr3. It is something b) find a li.stof lloTuan writer.^ 
which does not stoji with Juvenal and Tacitiu, which does not 
»!von stop with Ausoiiius ami Claiidijin, hut the lost names in 
which are Ealdhidni, Ibeda, Tatwine, and Win frith, <»llienvi»5o 
Jloniface. Wo should have been well plc'iM^d to havo gone on 
further still, at least, wo think, to tlio twelfth ceutury. Homan 
literature, it strikes ns, comes to an end where Homauce literature 
iK'gina. At that point JjRtin cca^ts to bo the uuivorsal language. 
Long before that time it had been used, as the li&t of English 
w'riters wo hnvo just t[uoted shows, by many whose native t<»ngue 
it was not. I3ut it was still Hie uimursal bjwgue j it was the only 
tongue which men in the old AVestern proviuces of Itonio thought 
of writing. It was when men in Jiiily, (laid, and Spain found out 
that the hinrrnago which they spoko bad become soiuetliing essen- 
tially ditfcTciit from the huigiuigo wliich they wrote, when they 
found tluit it was possible to write os well as to hpcak in tho 
despised vulL^ar tongue, then, and not till then, the Ijatiu (ougiie 
cciiaod to bo uriiv<*i’.s:d, TVoda had writhui in l.;itin, as Jonuntdes 
had WTiUen in Latin, Ixicmise it was tho universal toniruo of 
tho West, tho tongue which was native U> all aavo barku iaii 
Gotlie or Englishincn, .and which was tho only tongue that 
l^rbariau Ooths and Englialmion needed to loam. That the 
Teutonic nations, boi,h within tho Empire and within the other 
. world of our owq i'iland, adopted Latin oa their literary language, 
is, iu truth, the gicalost <d‘ all trophies of Eomnri conquest. It is 
when now tongues spring out of Latin itself, when men begin to 
write IlaHnn, Bpaiiii3n, Provencal, or French by tho side of Latin, 
that tho dominion of Latin is for the first time seriously shaken. 
JPiXP it long time the n.so of the Latin hmguago had boon something 
artiriciar. Men thought and spoke in Uomance, but, when they 
had to write, they excluuiged their Homanco for Latin. But as soon 
as tho Bdinance tongues 1x*gau to bo written, the use of Iiatin was not 
only artliicial, but con-sciously artificial. l>auti> must Have tiirnM 
over in his own mind tho question whether he would write his 
great poem in the longua]^ in which he spoko or in tho Ian- 
guajM in which he wrote his political treatise. As soou 
as wis recomition of tho Romance languages is aecompHshed, 
mUdveTjarin literature comes to an end. TTio case is diiFereut from 
^irt of a fbi%lMeF writing Latin in any ago. Itatiu is supplanted 
ogr'itli own omldm, or, more strictly, by later forms of itself; it 
18 ^ I^ODget the one toQgue which eugg^ts itself : it is something 
aidii^/BOBmthing chosen by proihretnee, instead of another tongue 
wlnch is more i^liar. It wiEof course be remarked Utat, alongside 
of this TMOgnttion of '^e Hottumce languages, whioli we iiw look on 
asspresd^Qver the elmntji, twelfth, and thirtoenth cwitnnes, them 

13ns is what Mt to Inmenr soon ns men became fti% 

ooDBoidus tlmt wee not thew pwn natural' tongoe,^ they b^j^ao 

to write itwith llte om^^and ■ etooui^ whi% men w*## a. 
stirange tongue. Ir 

noTSt we»‘ ih'.iftiloh inen w rote 

those with which the 

cl Lewk the Second. ; ; . 


We think then that Professor Teuffisl might very; weff have 

S nnd on a little further) and might have traced the histoiy of 
terotuTB till it split siwmder 

cittl Larin litomtiue* At the some time onr ftieUng towarda -L^ 
is ono of pure thankfulness for having canMl it os so ftmw.hi 
has done; tho great point is ginned when a. Hish^ of Bnaata 
Litoratiuo ovce^leaps the ortificiai olaHsical hsjrrier. and'^vea ua' not 
only Augustin and Jerome, not only Boetius ana Osssiod^ii^ bit 
our own Bee^ and Bonifiice. This witness is tho moTO pveeioi% 
as it is plain that Profci^sor Teufiel starts IVom the tdassioal pouit 
of view, but that he has seen that a History of Roman LitemtuiD, tu 
bo wliat its name professes, must rise above classical narrowness* 
When a man fully uuderslanda that the classiciil Latin poets, with 
their hnitativo (ii^k xuetnts, are really interlopers, and that tiiA 
modimval Baturniaus oro the true representativio of the old 
Salumioiifl of Noivius, tlien Im rnally uuderslands the history of 
Ruinau literature, Imt not till thou. ^ 

ProibasorTeutfers book is not a History of the Latin Tjangiia^ 
but a History of Itoman Litomturo— two things which are qtme 
distinct. With the furms of the langungo tJiorbfore, and with its 
relations to other Luiguuges, he hna little to do. But he has to do 
with every scrap of extant T.iatiu writing Irom the earliest times to 
the latt?ftt, and he certainly has gone through the whole of his 
task with amasiug thoroughness. Ho has recorded, we axe not 
aBlmmcsd to say, a groat inunber of writers of whom we hod never 
bofuro beard, nnd wo do not see that tho book at all dags when it 
draws nm- to the end. hkich author omnes in his proiwr o^er, with 
comments on liis lilmry and historical position, with a list of his 
writings, iUnstrattMl by aiioh comments as each siiggOBta, and a for- 
thcT H.4t of the editions and of modern writers who have dealt with 
them. It is all this which, as we havo said, is |Hit together in Amy 
which Dr. Wagner allows to Ite dull and heavy, and whfon 
certainly does remind us of a Bibliographical Dictionary put in 
1‘lirnntilo'^civl order. But tho matter which is thus tlu'own ili|o« 
iiwdloRsly rcqmlsivo form is os good ai2dfuU,aDd, iiUowing for some 
of the oddities of the tmnslation, as clear, as it well could be. We 
havo never fpou ony book m which such .a vast amoont of informal 
Hun about the Roman wriWi and their works is pnekad so close 
tugether in a fonn which, though certainly woariaomo to read 
through, is easy enough to consult. It would perhnps have been 
easier still if tho rofomnccs in tho index had bean mode 
to pages instOMd of to suctions or p.'U'agrapha — n way which is 
always puy.zling at tho moment of rtdemnee, though ifc bos the 
advjintago of not involving bo much cliaiigo in the case of siiocessivo 
ediiicuis. 

Tlic book, however, is not so purely bibliographical as might 
seem at first siglit from miirely tummg over the pages devoted to 
any partieulnr author. Professor TeulFcl skilftilly ^oups tho 
various diqxu-tmojts of Roman Jiteraturo according to periods and 
nceordingto Fubj(»eh», aud ho well brings out the leading chariicter- 
ibties of oneJ). At Rome, as elsowhoro, vorso caiuo boforo prose, 
and Jrtitln proso c:()iup(»sitiou was clutck^ in a way iu which Greek 
pro.so com posit ion was uot— in the eamo wtiy, in short, in wJiich 
Iiatin itself afterwards checked the growth of the modern 
langmigos of .ICiirope. The beginning ot Latin prose wiiting, m 
distiugiiielied frmu tho publicatioo of mere legal forniuJAi, is 
I placed by Professor TniiiToi with the publication of thw spewdi of 
I the Cousiir Appius Claudiiuj against peace wdth Pyrrhuti. Then 
' cjimo n tinip iu wdiich the growth of the nnti'i'e lileraturo was 
cheeked through the fashion of the Roman lustoriaus writing in 
Greek, just as the liiediftival historians wi'oto in Iiatin. It is vrith 
another famous f Censor, the elder Cato, that the prose literAtuie of 
' RoiiJii really K»gins again. On this ih'olesbor IVmiJtd Bogins to 
cninnient ; — 

Tor Ini)-, hoWKver, live wriUen spccoh Tviuaincd Insiimi^eaut by tils ridu 
of Hat spokn.Ti (>n<% jiml becanu! it8 omiul only in the tiino of ths 

priiso attained t€> its cUinax >uid lH»caino the inlflipiate cxprcitsion of ths 
Kuthi^r's inrtividnnlitjj’, A rlK-torical ehavoctor rcmaiucd to it for over from 
iu urigin. In the urst eentiuy of Uuv InqicriAl period it begins olnuidy to 
dvH:ny, by being uiixud witli poetical diction and bceomlog cFtrAOged from 
natural expression. The decay <»r .'iceidcnce and syntax bairns ntoo a^ut 
tins lime. Later on. tlio plcUhin element found admission. And wlton the 
indiieuco of provincial writoni who were not cuided by a iMllva stuiM of 
language find who inixoil up the diction and style or all Mrioch^-bocimte 
imivulent in iitemture, tho confusion bcoanio still greater. The language of 
Jileraturc liecaipo mores and more diflTerent from the living language, and' 
l»w«me entire^ de|H fidont upon the riiUuro attaiDed by each writer^ whicl|ji^, 
eontiniKiHy fnl lo a lower ievel. The more the pToviiicitil Idlows 
doveloTied into thu Romance hinguagea, the more did Latin bGoasnaxih 
tongue. 

This last romark naturally lcad.s to tho lino of tho4g^ 

%ve ourselves indulged a uitle while bach* PzofosBor 
a little lattjp: — 



The contnries during which Home possessed ilo Uterstoro 0X6 tl 
real gro.'itnca*. Rcr iit«'raturo srow through the doAiAiidsi itf ' 
stace, when the instmetion galtHHl by yontha 
fainors to tho markeUplace ana into the Senate appeared"" 
and when the stoge w;ui expected to give oontlnuom 
beekluii the customary national fur^ and dances, 
was, tAnvfore, from its very beginning under the lal 
thn>ugji tills it was called into fife, remained in its way 
on it, and thus could gain ground only at tho expense of the 
Bomiia chnraetor. 

In abort, tlio book, though it is rather hard woxk using it^ 16 ono 
whSeh wo can.tborouglUy r^nunond, and wo aro not ourfU'isod at 
riMi siioooas which, it hoa olioady mut with ano^g tho scuolaiA oi 
iti^wn oountiyv 
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mg the diTittity of tho’ noblo F^ophot of Nazareth ” Bat at to go and toll has that t 
least tliere is no mincing of matters when wo aro told .that riftge; ho added a Su 
Mahomet had a mission to fulfil, and that ho was not obliged rcbu&ig him for his I 
to sacriltco himself and the whole conimiinity over which ho wjw Ood : — 
callod to preside, for the s^dco of carrying out what, in the pment ftiiRUrti 

timo, would ho called an Idea.” The main fact is tho Uitdaralion htjr, that theie mifjlit bo mi 
of Mahomet that ho, the hist of tho pvenheis, was sent wiiU the wivo.i of titcir «otis, 

sword. Mr. Amot^r All^s comment U tuut tho circuimtimccs In co»a»uaiid o( Cud la to bo fu 


to go and toll her that the I«ord had JoiDed her io ’ 
riage; ho added a Sura to the i&ran> repreaeiitiKrg' 

I rcbii™g him for his hesitation and for fearing men ri^er iiiW 


Ood:-*-- ' , , 

\Ylmi ZniiX hod ftilfiUrtl ln;r dirorw, WF {oinod fhoe In mflrrISjp imtO 
litir, that theix* niifjhi bo uo oifenco chftrgt^ablt? t<* tKdi<>vi-*r8 in nrarfyittg the 
•wivort of tiicir arlojiiod «otis, tluy liavu fultlllod Llicii dWorcit ; and uie 
sword. Mr. Airtwr Ali^s cximment ia that tho circuimtimccs in co»a»uaiid oi Cud la to bo fubiiU'd. 
whioh Mahomet, with his little knot of followers, foiiml liimsolf, In short, ho made use of his prophetic ollico as an instrument 
made tho ii»i‘ of force a question of Bt'ir-prejier\'ntioQ, und that all loi* carrying out liis 4iwii plana and furthering hia own wishes or 
^tt>spquent Moslem conquests were simply piinishincnts lor uu- plmisurc.s ; nr.d one alU.’metlvo only rciimins. I'lithcr ho looked 
provoked ajrgi twon. With tho latter ns^-iiftion, wliich in iU wide on his wialic.*# and jdans iia being perfect -^aud in this case hewwft 
sweep justiiies the career of Amru and of Taiio, wo nrom*t lioie pro-iumptuous fanatic ; or he did uui, and thuii fnv he wiw? a conscimis 
concorncil. Kven less con bo paid for the pvofosaovs of OlirU- docoiver. »Sii* W. is uaf uredly fully jufttiHcd iu putting down 
tianity ttmii for tho followers of the Arabian prophet. Tho ntroci- thici 8iira ns a piece of **ijiipiou/oir/oiitery,'’ awl m adding tho 
tiGH of inqiuHitors in lV>\ence, Aho iniquitous ln*.v3 pns.v.id lO rc.aiarkd 'Nviiich he nuihes on tho subject. *‘Our only matter of 
dofond tlio Reformation or tho* Established Church in England, wc.uidor,*’ he iii'bistp, 

Mly surpass luiyihing done at any liino by props gators uf ^ ih:it ibo K\M<t.Luk.n.s of Mahomet eoniinucd sfior tbH to be 
Islam. bis iMMipkt ait ia*^fii'ed C4fminuni(.':ctf>ui.4 frnrn the Ahni;;lii\, when they wero 

Tho raal point at issue in this iiintier is tlie divine sanotiini |•HlI)nbly f»raud to woruiv his own and pwuMcr evim to hip evil 

which Mahr»met claimed acting as a lead**!* of urinico not less of no Lli»ubtA' or qncstiiyniiijj.- ; ond wo i-wiooly aUzibnto 

ne +1,;^ u. .* iw. 4,. i n.. n: . tho end orLiluIous .-mrit of Uw ]i/l)t»\vc*rd to tho ab»oiuts ascen- 

thau a$ their t( acher ; and tlus point may best bo tested by hw Jii:riH,v/oriiil .,d..<l over all M-ho eama ^vithhi its influenoe. 

precepts and acts on the subject oL inarriago. h n happily, the two * , , , , i • v« 

cannoV be takoii separatoly; but ou both wo m. ay form, ami are flf his other nmrriugos wq need not speak. Of his cououhmaffo 
bound to form, a iudirment witlnuit reference lo practiccfi imw.tlont > 1 ^* Ameoi* Ah seoms to talm no notice ; yet tho aliftir ol Mary the 
from time immemorial, wkeUwr in Arabia or ob owhero. It is wi- ndvocato surely oeght to ded. 

necessary to discuss tho origin of iiolygaiuy, or tho bouelitH which another p.ias- !^ * ciiwoctev, in refcrcmce w 

iiTider certain wmditions it Inis been suiiposcd to confer ; but it is ^kich bir A\ . Muir says emphatically that ‘ the da^taruly ossoafii* 
difficult, ifnotiunK)88iblG,tu behove that the iiuriioTicalinomialitv ^ poliliail and religious onpuneiite, counteimmJed and 

of tho sexes originated tho evil. Left t*. the working of natural fvctmently (Iirccted os they w(U*o lu a I Iheir cruel and nertidioua 
causes ahme, that inequality is tho .-aiue in ail age-s. If we choono dotiu Is by .Mahomet bimsolf, leaves a dark and indehblo blotiyion 
to speak of the further inoqualilv caincd by war, slavorv, or in- character.* it is unfort unatoly tK)l difhcult to give apccicjis 
fanfcicide, wo are really altering tho teruss «jf the questimi. Still ^ wim mid ciiaies ; and on the cliam]»ionri of a religion tho 

more puzzling is it to bo told that in tho generality of cases it is tomptulion to palliate or veil oKwiccs must always ^eiClfle a 
sheer necessity which drives people to polygamy in tho East*' t'CiTiblc torce, Tho groator la the credit duo lo Mr. Ameer All 
(p. 237). The words seem to apply lo nied and women alike ; hrmiH;.<.s with which he has gimerally resi.'ited it; but wo, 

and in this case poverty in hot climnles has an efrect wonder- Malioiuot from a point beyond the mrclo of his in- 

ful as that whicli, flccording lo Sam W tdler, it produced on thrj in- ''‘'■y are some dark blots whiim he 

habitanls of WhilecliapiiL But if the \v‘or<.U are meant to apply to Mled to hide, and which will not. be washed 
the women only, it becomes a inoro nuttier of stHtiaics to iwcmain »pp*^^^‘Uto fully Iho bcueiits wbidi on tho whoht Islam has 
whether, and how far, the women sent into the huroinn of poly- f‘'Onlerred nprai the luistern world ; but we dare nut shut our eyes 
gamists aro tlio daughters of beggars. i\ll this, however, is for haws wJuch iu.‘o mumteet whether ui the tuau or in hia 

the present beside tho mark, linqucetiouttbly Alnhomet found 

polygamy not merely in existence, but gcueitdly provulont j and the ? 

position of Mr. Aineor Ali is that ho TlTr.hfiCIVB KATIOXAb TOKOLOGY IX F.XOLAXB.* 

striittk nt the root of tho Civil . . . by limiting i ho maximum nmnl'cr T)l{ LVCirAi 4 TrriLO(;iiVS fn rii and most ujatructivo volumes 
ofoon^nu|w.niii€*jm» marriages ; hy giring riahisniKlprivii.-;^‘fl fu tl^^^^ X may bo regarded us spcchuous id biocriiphv directed lo 

as against th(Jirl\usl)Hiids;l.yiiuilimgttl)Holii(cij(iuUyto\v.irJa all ohli;catory wnd ’ uni vt-ilh nf bm 

ou tho man ; by guarding against their beiijg thrown helpless on the woilil purpo.-t , anil aJt \vi . ntU not agW >*>ti 111) 01 Ilia 

attho wilful caprice of liiTontious individuals. review er.*i in pronoiuicmg tho bio;/p:ipliicfil p.uls to be tho carewn 

At tho leant wo may gi^o Mahomet credit for doing something to- .ZLTm, l“"'l 

eminently that of Lo poatlnurlons wLL qipciSIel under 

tno niAxiniuiUt noio liis a(l\oi.alo is not at a ] 05 <o. gi.>— , .'*1 .i, /• ii i.* ' ■ « ^ a#. 

pasflionato o-xaminatiou of facts, a thorouijh o.mlrwa of motives ^ ‘‘ie,, "Ly’VL ^ '/w 

from tho standpoint of humonit^ will,” ho urges, « show us tho C'f'Sy;, . y^t who w now e.-awely 

oxtromo want of candour, faimeL, anil simple chwity on tho part « “H-n.hemd at all. .«vo lu the praises of his vo,m.-or 
of tho writers ” who cast tho marriages of idahemet^in his teLh. f “‘1. «• th a oon^domUo 

The defence resolves itself mainlvmto tho assertion that these rrodncUi n of his seine jao. (which is inscnlx^ 
mamsges wore almost all moio aois .d'kiudnoss, which ho would >“ loUowmR ostract from bis ngoroua 

much rather not liave performed if ho could have helped i t. T wontjr- 
Idve years of age at the time of his tirst marriage, he had lor 
twenty-live years longer but one wife in Kadijah ; after her death 
he married i$anda,the widow of one of hb earliest followers, whom 
persecution hail driven to Abyssinia, where lio died. Ills widow wa.8 
destitute ; what could tho Prophet do but marry her P He mai*rlod 
Ayosha while she was yot a child; but this was only at the 
' earnest desire of her father Abu-bekr, wlio thus wiehod to testify 
hie gratitude to the teacher who had led him out from the dark- 
ueas of eoopticism.” Ilisnext wife, Hafeny the only daughter of Omar, 
he married merely hoosuse neither Abu-bekr nor Othmar would 
have her, and because Omar^ on learning tlieir refusal, tlew into a 
rage, wbioli threatened nothing los‘> tlian a civil war. Throe other j 
women he married from the impulse of pure charity, because tJiey 
were widows whom thoir kinsfolk either would not or could not 
eupnort. , l^en follows tho story of the wife of his froedman 
jZua ; and here also a justiticatlon is sot wanting. The marriugo 
was an unhappy one. Tho high-born lady could not bear the idea 
of consorting with a manumittted slave ; and she greedily availed 
herself of a weapon with which an accidental utterance of the 
Pxophet had furnished her. ** ITo bad occoaiou,” says Mr. Amoer 
AU, ** to visit the house of Zoid, and upon seeing Zaynab's uu- 
v^ad Ihe0| .hsd exclaimed, na a Moslem would say at the present 



limy lietit In- doeciihod m biio IbUovviug oxtraet from bis vigorous 
preface ; — 

Deeply iutcro.it.c(l iu tlift prliicipli'n ijxpoiindcd hi tlieso voluiacs, mid Uw 
writers 'wh») ilvst ailvomieil iljem in F.n^d«ad, i havu hod siuccro pi«»uiantiu 
cnilvavonriajc to ik> Fonn! nii?.%'4nro of ju*t!c»> Ir) ln»th tho ono nao ihc other. 
1 have frit tbU pleasure nil tlw morc\hatM>me of tbot*o writers haVo hiUMrt^> 
rciicived scanty ac:knowlvd,.O^ieut. It in pomcthlog of a iniaibrtaoQ for 
wligiiia Bud Uio liiaton* of the Church, that tlio men who scoore au»t 
attention in their own dav, and afterwards, aro i>y uo ims'uis tho.He ilislhi- 
for Christum nivnerntion. Violent und picturesque chaiiictcitt, tlio 
frrvid and aealous nrutvlonarv, tiio eloquent fanatic, thu dogmatic and 
dcnnnriator\' thcologiuu, are alL apt bv their proinluenco to thrmv meu of 
quiet Lhougntfuluess utid tempered and lationnl cntbiiBiasin into tlio shade. 
Churchmen like llakt-i and Wbiehoote are forgotten, while tho noky 
clu4rupioii.s of extreiui'.s uro reniomlieivd niid live in the historic page, i 
have, derived w much ph^asum tV'ini tlio wpeah'il hliidy of Uales and 
ChilUiunvortJi, imd n^'oin of Whichcoto nod liia Caiiibrklgo compeers, and 
riierish no warm on udmiratiDU of thoir great dftH Of Cbriatiun reasouiitble- 
lU'rtti, that 1 should rejoice if 1 have dono anyming to rciitorn the Itnagas of 
men who appear to me tho vtuy best tyiu-a of the Engiish theologiim— 
niBuly and xcnrldss in inh llect, wiiilo ivvci'itnt and cautious in spirit. 

Chvistiaii rcnaonablonerts,” or, ns ho clsowhero deduos it, ‘^ihe 
slow ebbcu'aiiou of tlio Cliristian Koosoo, looking boloro and alter, 
gutkeriug mto ita aiiiplo thoughlLiilness tLo expctricncos^ of tbs 
past, na woU ns tiio ensger aspimtiona of tho present in gbf)rl, 
llio religion of tbo he.-Ki, mtliov than of tho liiiart or Ihauoagina- 
tiou — is tho special quality which attracts our author's ;iyiapathy 
towards men eomo of whom had Uttlu else in common, €Qfcs|it tjiat 


them in his modem (mriauco, thus commomomted ifl his twst 
volume, aro Lucius Cary, Lord Ealkliiiid (1610-43), John JMes 
(i584-i 6;6), William ChiJlmgworth (1602-44), Jeremy Taylor 
(1013-67^, and Inward Btillingfleet (1635-^)^ “We must 
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patience, and candour Jn eondnctinic 00 
exposition may be antiquated, Imt bia 8 pl 
And if we do not come in hie pagsa neoKr to thatoertainty whi^ some 
minda are destined neyer to reacii Jn tbis world of endiosii Interrogation, we 
may be hcljiQd to trust where we cannot know, to tolerate those who didbr 
fyom us, and to weicome light and truth from whatever quarter it may 
come.— Vol. 11. p. 30a. 

We havo said of Henry More that his writings are the most 
voluDiiiious and unreadahle of any of his scliool. They never 
became litc^raturo ” is our author’s verdict. We must add in fair- 
ness tliat the num himself was the most genial; natural, oiid perfect' 
of thcniaU. “ We get nearer to him than any of them," says Dr. 
Tullorh, *^and we can read more intimately his tempfT, character, 
an(|[miinncrs>-tho lofty and severe bcauiy of his wrsomility— one of 
the most exquisite and chaiTuiug portraits whicJi the whole history 
of religion and philosophy presehts." In thes(^ reept)Cts the 1 ellow of 
Christa (his contented soul never craved for higher preferment) was a 
pleasing contrast to the Master, whose disposition seems to have 
oeun a little jealous and exacting. Yet in solidity of s<*nse and judg- 
ment More’s was oonsnicuously the 'inferior intellect. Tonnentcsl 
for some years in youtii by sceptical doubts, he afterwards became 
fascinated by the mystic writers, and even grow ennmoured of the 
trauaceudcntal nonsense of the Cabbila. In this vein he took to 
writing verses j but though “theTO are hero and there not a few 
gleams of poetic and snintual insight, apart ftom the notes and 
inteniretatum j;rsne7*(i/, wnieh he has liimsell' happily furnished, they 
ore barely intelligible.” One of his lady pupils, a sister of Lord 
(jhamMillor Nottingham, and afterwards wife, of Lord Conway, 
contributed as much to the rotiuemeiit of his mind as ho did 
to the strengihoniug of hers. She ultimiiicly caused him much 
grief by falling under the influence of the Quiotists or Quakers. It 
was a [leculiarity of this whole school that its tenchors cherished 
a belief in supernatural apparitions. Even Cudwurtli alleges 
them as a direct confiLtation of Atheism, and a proof of the reality 
of the world of ghosts: but More and Olanvill hod curried 
their credulity into paiticulars, as tSadtluciemiM Triumphafua^ 
which was virtually their mint production, too plainly demon- 
strates. Yet even here the Principal d^iea well to'wmiind us ihiit 
“ wo may also recall the pUonomc,na of what is called spiritualism 
in our any before c<mdeniniiig too loudly the absurdities of such 
men.” Some of thoir stories aro smgularfy like those now or lately 
soliciting scientific investigation. Th»*ir “ spirit-thumping on the 


bench ” must have been very mucli the same as our table-rapping. 
So strangely in very diflei’eut ages do Uie follies of Uio wise repeat 
themselves. 

And here we must t*il?e our re.spoctful leave of this large-minded, 
lively^ and thoughtful work, whimi deserves to the full the acc<‘pt- 
aiico" It cannot fail tc» receive. Wo note here and there a little 
niggedness or cjmdessness of style, and the way in whicli Greek 
words «nd nnssogos in the notes are printed and accentuated is 
nut ci^oditaole to the printer. Admiring luid thankful for 
these volumes as a whole, we shall not he thought to hold 
ourselves responsible for every incidental opinion expressi'd 
in them. Especially would we enter our protest against Uiat 
gratuitous and umvasunable prejudice which persuades the autlior 
to disparage Oudworth’s prophetical investigations, and to marvel 
that such a barren lino of study as an inquiry into the chro- 
nology of Dauiors sevouty weeks should have had charms, not 
lor a Hebrew Fn)fes8or only (for that wore a pardonable weak- | 
ness), hut for laymen like Newton and Locko. Wo cannot con- 
ceive any possible Iheoiyr of inspiration on which exact researches I 
into the literal meaning of Scripture should bo mispbiced ; and if I 
their result should haply prove what those great philosophers be- 
lieved or hoped, the inference to be drawn from such a fact would 
surely neither appear futile to, nor bo regarded as unwelcome by, 

One of Hot Migesty’s Chuplains fer Scotland.” 


A SEASIDE EXCURSION IN ANCIENT INDIA.* 



memibert of t]ie poHgr. But althouj^ tbopoet 

the godlike powem of Kvishiuii that hero eudhis 

of the earth earthy, and enioy tinmieelvea iii bathing 

eating and driiJitng like ordinaiTi^^ They axe biit $lia|S|Mm 

in a picture drawn by the poet fiom real life, 

of the marvellous, but acting parte in ecenoa similar to what 

actually beheld. So, putting iisido aB that is euperbumidi; the vMt 

may be taken os only an overdrawn j^eture or extravagant descrip* 

lion and amalgamation of scen«» that might bavo bm witneam 




Krishna, having detenuiued to visit tho seaside, placed his 
capital in charge of sumo friends, and set out, accompanied by his 
frimily — ratlier a numerous one, for his sixtc.'cn thousand wives aio 
ropresonted os being present*, but we will assume this to have been 
in the spirit, not in the llcsli. With him went in separate 
parties 

file who lUlarama, tho )r>nl of regions Jauardann, and other priness of 
god-like glorj'. Along with Un-m w*‘nt thousandM of conrtt^ns, dealoiM In 
their beauty, caiHivc women who had been origimiUy intn>duc«d Into the 
city by thu JuoavoH, aiul hod be4[>n kept tbcKj by Krlidma to provent 
nii<u‘oiidy brawls, whlrli at one tiino used to tsko phire on account of 
women, llalarftiiia went out with his only atrcciionato wife Ucvatl^for 
whom the glorious chief entertained the most devoted nflcctlon. Adorned 
with garlands of wild flowero and jubilant with draughts of wloe, ho 
dis|>ortcd with her in the ocean waters. 

It seems tu have been tho fashion for husbands to dance, sing, and 
sport with tlieir wives, but tho constancy of Dalariima to his only 
w-xfu is dwelt upon os something commendable, Ihouglt unusual 
No mctition is made of maidens ; married women and courtesans 
ah)ne arti named, and these mixed together without any restraint, 
tbo courtesans enjoying a faniiliaritywith the married ladiua which 
appears almost incredible. Evidently immorality among tho Hindus 
in those old days had sunk to a lower depth than it has yet reached 
in modern limes. Tho demi-mmth may be envied for its luxuiy, 
its dress and manners may bo imitated in fiishiouablo life, it may 
be spoken of and looked u])on only Aiiiiulatod disdain, but 

still it finds one barrier which it has not yet broken down, though 
even this shows signs of w'eaknoss. We will now see now tne 
hnliduy-makere enjoyed thomselvoa in the water : — 

KriBbnti of tlie lotua'cye entertained himpclf in many forms with his 
sixteen tbonsand wives. . . . and they standing aukle-deop or kneeHkmp 
or breixsi-decp, each according to her choice, in great gliM) tlirew water upon 
him, even ns tho heaven pours on the soa ; and Kri^lmR, in his turn, 
showered water on tho ladies as gentle clouds drizrie on flowering eroopera. 
. . . Others swam alK)ut supiM^rted on floats of VRiioaiii foimii, ouilnc 
sluqied like cranes others Uko peacoeka, others like serpents or dolpidns or 
flsh. Some, resting on their hroasts Uko pUchers, swam about in great Joy. 
. . . Oazidle-ey«ia damsels s]iorted in the w'ater vrith very thin raiment 
on their peroons. . . . The accomplished and heroic princes, in a separate 
ctimpany, entertained themselves in the waters with the datitsels that had 
come with them, and who wero profleient in dancing and singing. Though 
these women had been forcibly torn away from their iiuincs, they had Umi 
over<Hm\c hy the suavity of the princes, and these, in tlieir turn, were de- 
lighted with the singing and acting of these cliariniog creatures. 

The bathing being over, ditncuig and singing followed. Celestial 
damsels wont through thoir pcrmrmancos to tho delight of tho 
oyos and ears of tlie bohuldcrs, for by their sidelong glances, 
tneir hints and smiles, their assumed arrogance, and mirth, ana 
c<>mp]ai8auco, they completely charmed the spectators.” Nor 
weru creature comforts wanting. eatables and drinkables, of 


•eastde or is meditating a journey thither. It shows us how the 
ancient Hindus disportki themselves at their watering-places more 
than two thousand years ago, and how they enjoyed their day’s 
•excursion to tho sea with all the zest and more than the boisterous 
hilarity which attotida the outings of our modem citizens. This 
very Curious picture of ancient maimers has been fished out of 
ihU ponderous volumes of the Maha-bharata,” a Sanskrit poem 
containing more than a hundred thousand couplets, compiled some 
centimes, how many it is diificult to say, before the banning of 
the Christian era. We are indebted for it to Babu Hajeudra lAl 
of Calcutta, a learned Hindu deeply versed in the andeut language 
and Uterature of bis country, who writes English in a style whidi 
mlsM put suuny a well-to-do Englishman to the Uiish. 

The. iUew of tirie exeonion, or* picnic, as. the B&bu calls 
JS» "was riMMca, a email watering-place on the coast of 
.Ouzciat, nett DwMm, the *‘dty ^ gates/’ a dace of great 
rmwn lie the cadtal of the god Krishna, the iSost celebmted 
i ^warotions of Vishnu. The place 

^ bathing place: but as the 
^ pleasure end Ld nothing 
reUp^oui^abi^ it. Msliiia himadf, eome of the balMeifi^ 
he^ of the poeim^ A cekbrated sage named Ndradat whose 
wnttogi even y^reteiik thatr authorityTtte wpmsentedlinsi^ 


nero refection ; tho grand fesi 
to bo sorved at a later hour. Next came dramatic and operatic 
performani»8, roprosouting passages in the lives of tho g^s and 
heroes. These and other most dolightfiil subjects were enacted 
and sung by beautiful women.” The pleasure-seekers then 
engaged m dancing among themselvea. ** Bolaroma, the Majestic, 
infioiucd by plentiful libations of wine, danced in joy with 
Ms wife, Bwcetly beating regular time with hia own minds.” 
In his appeoranco and dmss ne is described as covered witih 
sandal paste, with eyes glowing crimson under the influence 
of wine, and with unsteady steps, paying his attention 
solely to Ilia spouse. Drosaod in two pieces of sky-blue 
cloth, bright-complexioned as tho moon, and langiiishing-eyed, 
he appeared charming like tho moon partially hidden under 
a cloud. With a beauteous earring in tho loft ear, and a pretty 
lotus on tho other, he looked upon tho smiling face and arch glances 
of Ms love.” Such, we must auppoae, was tho stylo in voguo among 
the exquisites of tho ago. iLrbhna himself and tho leading 
niRinbers of the party all joined in tho dance with such eagemesa 
and fi^pirit that tho creation smiled in joy.” Now appoonM the 
Brahman sage Norada, the revered of the gods, dancmg with his 
matted locks all disheveled. He became tbe centnl figuro in tho 
Boono, and danced with many a gesticulation and contortion. By 
mimicking the action of some, the smile of others, tlio demeanour 
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acreamed and laughed so loudly and repeatedly that iMe could 
restrain themselvea, and tears came to tbeir eyes.” If syck waa the 
behaviour of a hoary sage, supposed to be de^ to the pleasures of 
the world, what was to be expected of mere ordinary mortals P 
But of a truth these old Umdu philosophers and law^vers were 
Uuiay of them very ftr from being the saints and ascetics they 
ksve been deaoribed. Some of them appear in the dramasand 
poems with very worldly and esraal al^ctioas, and tbe okM 
extant treatise on the ars amatersa was tbe produotioo of a sage 
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whose oMiiwoeerf'ftWonty infiwior in authority ttt the V«da» thna- 

morning perfonnanoe, w wo moy call it, being cndod— 
Erlshrui took l*y tlw hand llio vcnornMd Nkwda. of inipitrtitrbable 
inindt and foinlniy to thw 8ert*wiit«»r alonfi; hi* wifir hnd hid followers, 
Mtfi, Iri>t iiff enUr iba did Jjrbt fill wntor with llie ladiiw in two iiiirtios. Lot 
Lalsramii witli Ids wife bo theleaiter of one party conHistiii;? of my idiUdncn 
and liftJf of the company, and let the other half of tlio ooiiipany and the 
fldldreii id' Bala In.* on Tiiv Mtie in the H»a-waler.*’ . . . Krhhna’s wife 

incited bv ft wink IVoin him to Ihiw 'watev'oii Naraila. iialHratim 

totterinj' -with drink, witli j,dee fell into tlie wiite»s imd beckoning his 
wife, the Lharndnc: dauf^hter of Kcvnla to his ftidn, Jm look her hy the hand. 
Then tho ‘■ons of Kriduia and those who lieloni'od to the party of Balarhnin, 
joyoiifl and lH;nt on pleasure, iinmiiitlfiil of their dresses and ornainetits, and 
excited l>y drink, followiil liim into llio «o!i. . . . KriAiina and 

:^arad^, with all tiioie wlio were oii tlu'ir sWe, hegaii to splash water on 
fhihi nnd hirt pai-ty ; and liny rein met I il on KriHhna and Ills .stipportiTS. 
ilio wives or Ijahiramn and Kn-ihn;i, I'X'-iled with nrraek, followed their 
exaiiiplc, nnrl witli .niNvii ;d‘’o hi luii ted water from hynii^e.s. Mi»nie of the 
ladicH, ovcr-weij'lited with (he load of love and wine, with crimson cycH and 
innsculino tcarmenK enteilained thiMnvlve-i hdore tho other ladles with 
hipiirtiri^r v ater. Seeiu'f that the fun wa,s jo'ttinx fa.^t and furioiw, Kiishnn 
desired them to restrain tlu ni.-elvcM within lx*unils. 

Tho aquatic iliversionB wto I'niloil, but tho doy’fl (‘TijoymenU 
wore not Vft brought to a cloj-o. 'J'ln.* jrraiul loast wjw to follow. 
All ropairod, by order of Krlplma, ‘Uo tho b.iJiqufiinLr hall, «nd 
thoTo, tahiujj: tlu*ir eoals luv'ovdiii^r to their rospoclivo raiiK'**, 
und rohdionphip, t’noy chofi-rullv romiuenood tho work of oatin*? 
nwd drinUinpr.” Tho bill of faro is privon — a very loop: and curioiw 
onn. In it wo find larpro jointh of ini'at roagtod on sjiit.-i, varioua 
currioB of meat, Hiiices mado of tiimsiritids and pomojrranates, vounir 
biiifaloio) Po;ift(‘il and basted willi butter, Inillklo Jiicnt frioil in 
butter and Btiasou(‘d with ncida and salt, mid “ hminehoa of m^iuhou 
boiled ill diffiToiit waya with norrol and man-xoffl, and .sprinkled 
over with ccmdimi‘ii1‘A/’ Aa relishofi mid 6eiiwoniu‘.i:fl they had 
pwoot bftbil, yhip*r, usr- ifiotid.i, and a variety of lierlis. Of wini's, 
or rathi^r spirits, Ihom w;w abiuidanee, foiisistinpf of liquors pre- 
pan'd by the distillation nr feriner.tatiDii of flowiu's mnl olher 
yejridal/H produelions. N'or wero whets and zests w.nitin-r to 
hiciit' thiri-t and {rivo a reli^'h to tho poiations. 'Dio pastry 
and flweelmeats wo mint p'tfm over, i^itl amid this riotous 
tVaatin»^ there v/ere soniu- who rostricU‘d thomaelvc'^ to luore 
hmiibto fiu’e, ref^peeled la-roen who did Uut drink, but 

heftrtilv i'casti'd on ve^jrevable.^ and bvotlis, euYd» mxd 

inilk, drinkiny hlierbots of divm's hiuds and milk boiled with 
snprar.'’ IJjiviUfr thus yot throuyU tin* day, rliey proeecdod to make, 
a ni^dit nf il. ‘'The yaduiit ehiofs, eentwl ^.Uh their hidios, 
iK'Riin to ftiny wieh ehoiro delijddl'd ..^nnpa a* m ein iiii’reeabli* to 
thom,’^ The .satre Nnniib took up his /i\ oetiives^* and 

twhibilod his musical lUToinjilisliiuonK riiishna himself beat linv 
with tho eynilialtj j another eliief liTii his aid with the flute, and all 
who were ftbh' joimxd in with their ro.'^pective inslrumeid^. An 
nceompli'ihed aetropfi thou “(hdiprhled them witli her iictiny and 
Jior ox(piir*it<dv Hloudiu* tlj^nre." (Jlher lioiigs an<l ilivimalin reprr- 
BcntAticuL^ folfowod, till at last they came to tho prraml ( oncdmlinjr 
piece of miwie, *Svhi ell was. simp in aLv octaveH and in \urious 
iDodeis,’* Vonntf and old all joined in the wliioh was repeiitcd 
bv diiloront parties of sinyers mid oncorrd oyer mul over :ifC!»in. 
\Vhen at Icirt it was ended, “ Ivriidmji rewarded ilm daTichip* pills 
mnl heavenly actresses, and the conijiany broke 
SticIi were tlio ItfrcehanaUmi i.»ru'ies in whieh the peritlo Hindu 
indulged in ancient days, ovortliMwii and exmrpcratt'd, as we ha\i* 
said, by the imagination of the poet, but i*till havinp a broml basis 
of ill the niflimeTf* iind customs of iho times. All is not iib it 
should be in luodimi India ; morality i.s at H L>w ebb, and reli- 
gion ia corrupt, and wihlly superstitions; but, bud a - soeietv may 1 h», 
it is at any rrvto boiler th.m il was in ilays when podlilie htroeauiKl 
saintly and lawgivers trod llio earth. 


OP ST. ALIlANvS.* 

W TIWI wo H'viewf'd (lie niinh xoluino of tho Ohroniclca of St, 
Albiins fSeplcinbu’ 23, iiSyij we took advaniaire of tlio 
nbsenre of mat lor of hic-lorical intoreat to rriticizo tlio text as 
produced by i\tr, liilev. \W obstrved that Ihevo xvevo siwoml 
in«tan<‘ea in which be hud failed to copy from tlio ^MS. correctly, 
and OtherH in winch ho jv.id missed the proper iiiterpTolation of it. 
Tliwre was oiW‘ caio in which we licensed Inm of failinur to iiiter- 
pn>t a word ecmeerninp: which we hazarded a coiyocture which wu 
iiavo aoAv to rolmrt. In the lines 


Mitra fiiwriit cucuhnu, vol di'idie.at nniuilurt hiivmn— 

’ ^Ifou Jnpus Jini viilpe.s privdlent anci-i, 

WO ventured to su^rp'est that the woi-d written fmn'fi, whhh must 
of necessity //tvAy Avns n mistalio ixf tho writer’s ; but a 

COnoepondqilt has n*minded us that must linxe lieen the 
reading which Mr. Uiloy found in Iho MS. «nd oiqiht to luevy 
tlio word attca boin{^ Conuuonly u.sod in post-claaaical tiniest 
iota sffid9$.j 

In tkt pKeeent Toliunc, which is the tenth of tho series, 1 here are 
not murijr bo niRiiy mistakes of this Jund, yet thorn uie frequent 

* Chi^nic^?n Nonantcrii S, Alhani. j/ttif'stra quorvndtim Alhtium 
JUhnoMUtH S, Afftani^ qni ftpculo XVmo, ^^oruere. V<4. /. — HrpiAirmn 
ll'AefAiifKtfivJe, Ahfunis Monairtfrii Sancti AUiani\ Ucrttm 
H^rto JBhtffettfyt Coffi'ttttmt, tjMwhm tt,hcript*rm, IkHtori by 
mory RlHirf M.A-. Cambridge nmi Oxfimt, tmdut the Inner Tcmpk% 

f rohlisbed by the Antlierity of the l^ordu Goiimiis^»ncrs 

W j|$ 0 r 2 iqiesty V Tv^itsur}', under the Direction of the Master of, (he Kolh. 
Longmans & Co. 


indiSatioiirQf Mir. BUeyV weak point, wbliidh ia wattt elf acliot^ 
ship. Wa must not dwell long upon the exeenlaon of ^ iWwoiiiL 
beeauBe the contenta are ao iiito3K«tiiie that they will , dmaad ’ m 
the space wo can give to them. We uiaU only v&aMth, Iheiefony 
that though miaprinta are not bo coxnxnon, as fiir ea we have 
obwirved, m this volume as in those previoual^ UBued|. yet it 
cohiains more errors than such a hanaBomi^dyr printed volume 
ought to protH^nt ; by no means all of thorn Imving . boon poticed 
OIL the i^e of Co9Ytf/m4J/ty which contains the veiy modest and 
allowable nmnlwr of 'oleven errata. And ns regains the editor'a 
own sugffiMtions, they soi.un to us in some cases to be most unfor** 
tuna to. "Thus, to give but one or two instances, ut p. 153 Mt. 
Hiley has inserted the word utramtiuo as a conjortural emon^tion 
of a passitgo wJnsre two doruinents, wintten in Latin^ arc said kt> 
have been briefly and clwirly explained to the iinlcaTnod. After 
meiitiuniiig ihu varta rer/is and the buUa Smiciimmi Patri$f the 
wi*iter contimies : — 

Cu.<inim vir alter iliseroliouis nt morum gravitnio pollens, Vlcariiia 
GcMU‘r‘ili<) Dimuni Kpisuupi mi^morali, yulgiiri cloiiiiio Bucciucte iic {Hirittoido 
nnuiiliiiM i-'Xplicuvit. 

AVe .‘ihoiild have thought thcro could have boon no leasonable 
doubt tliat semum is tho word omitted after qvarum, and not 
utrvmqve, 8 ooij aflorwurds, iu the dcscriptiou of tho Duleo of 
York tiildng the oath of futiiro obedionco to tho lung, in tho 
oxpvosBieii quwi dc vfHori sli' j>eocare non adkvrd Mr. Kil^ has 
mislaiii n the last word, wliieh is viny coininou iu niodiroval Latin, 
and iu)t. nnloiown in chissinil limes, as a sub?titul.o fiw udjicerety 
and ahtrod it into athlkorelf whicli is entirely nnconstriwible. 
Again, tho editor has occasionally luissod tho niuttniiig of his 
aiiLbor, us, for insUince, iu tho umrgiual analysis at p. 375 , whero 
the irisuigeiit nobles oyq represented as “tafung tho awrament” 
bulctix^ they escort, the King to liondon. Tho expression inimolato 
idtniui pnufi Domino Doo mrrifi^'io landta nieivlv implies iliat they 
wim' presiMit at juasa. As regiu’ils tho proper method of repre- 
senting tlio readings of iJie MS., tho editor, apparently alluding to 
piist eritieisms on this jioini and deprecating further reference to it, 
cpiotcs tho throclions given for tho (luidanco of T'klitors in dofoncti 
of tho lino wldeli ho li.ia udopted ; hut ho bus neither sucoeoded 
in all ciihus in ploeiug the Iiatiu text Ixifore tho reader in the 
nrilinary elas.nojil nuumer, uor does he appear in all instances to 
know which is the mi^tliicval aiul which thw cla&sii'al fonii. lie 
iui,^ht, for inslniic,c, hfi\e left Lwilimnrnf and not invented iho un- 
hoard of and inipiohsble form, and iho pulvmtfi of tho 

AIS. iai;*hl h ive {dloNSed to stand instead »>f what has hitherto 
been wi-ongly supposed I 0 bo tho more ela.ssical mode of spelling — 
naincly, Again, whot are we to think of the won! 

impimimua at p. 288 , and corrobarent at p. 337 , ]n'jntcil without 
attention lieinjc colled to iho nnonitily? O ogain, arc rclmutmen^ 
p. 35 L and ul(if<^oaa, at p. 407 , classioal modes of spilling r' The 
(nitli is, wc aro fieipieiitly at li loss whether to allributo the 
hhinio to Mr. liiJiy or to tla? convetor of tho proori. iViid, on the 
whole, wc ^ec no rcasoji to change the ojdnion wo hnvi* often 
ox]jresseil in ri^viowing the volumes of this series, tlmi siicli words 
as dtm.'/mnw, sollcoqrnikj and tho like, the spell mg of wdiich is uni- 
formly the same in medin-viil Latin of tho pi iiod of these vuhiiuea, 
ought to he ]u‘iiitcd exactly fls thny arc in tho MS., no variation 
Ixmig mlopted, except wliero tho readi.ng is a inajiiJbst slip of tho 
pell of tho BcrilH*. 

Wo now turn to tho cuntonta of tho vohurie, which gives uathc 
contiouoiis history of ten years of tho second jjeriod duriug which 
WliiilinmsttHle w’lis Abbot of St. Albans, and which uiwloubl- 
iv.lly b; it,i umnifold points of intorcst omply utoiies for ih© 
incagreiic’ss \/liicb avo complained of in our I'ovieAv of tlio ninib 
volume, Jt treats of tlio peiiod from A.i), 1452 to A.D. 1461 , 
tile la.-^t t<.m yc.nm of tho reign of Henry VI. Mr. KiIo^y’s intTo- 
duclion is contined to tin; single question of the aiithorrihip of the 
work. Ifib iiilo-prtge .‘^jteaks of tJio Isiok having been attributed 
to RoIkjK llUikeiicy, who at eomo time or other was chuploia to 
Thomas liamriilge, Abbot of Si. Albans from 1492 to 1522 , aud 
who wrob. Ill'S niimo luid designation on the llyleaf. Mr. Ptilcy 
thinks thfco U gi’ound fur liolief that it was written earlier than 
the year >, 176 , and inclines to tho opinion that it wiis compiled by 
.some unk^- jw-n Jiand from various sources and put togothor shortly 
after tho iv*ath of Abbot .W^ielhamslede, wliich took place in 
.l.sjuiHry 14 P<?. ntdect of writing, hti thinks, was to disqaallQr 
AViUiaui Wftjhi^furd, the Prior of the Abbe^q from succoeding, as 
ho nfiemsrdie^i 4 lid in 1476 , to tho Abbot’s place. AVe hav(* no 
time to follDftv- the investigation hero. AVe will only say that 
Air. jlihy iwliik*s out n very gimd coae for his theory, mid un- 
il()uhttdly cornfat-joly disproves tho noUun of its being tho work of 
Whetlmn iBt cdo nistd f. 

( )f the lirst l^rey ycai-a of tho second abbacy of Thomas AVliet- 
iiainsiode wc bu-vo nothing to say. AH the* dotaiJs respect the 
IwculiHT clrtaniwtnnccs of tho Abbey, and have little or nothing to 
do with tho political history of this period ; but the stisiio changes 
in the fourth year, whim tho first liattle of St. Albans introdooss. 
ijs to the history i.f the AVara of the AVbito and the Red Boaes* 
Diis, w'liich it is nbui^st needless to say is far tho most intcrcBlixut 
jiart of lio lluKiaUa-, Jus Iweu printod Woie by llcaroa, S 
inclood one of the principal authorities for the hietoiy of ike rris» 
ofilj'niy Vl.fWluch M somewtut meagre in original docomente.. 
Tho battlo itself, which twk plseo May 22 , is erident^^ee^hed 
Iqr an who laotiuiis tho priodud gbnot.ot iheiowm 

as liliud with the miitilaivd Indies of the wunT»An^ , and wmi.ia. 
glad to b« able to AH upUsdesuiptioimtrifhpiMiMWimtM^^ 
classiool poetry, or iboble initati^ of KendT^Fe^^iff r»m 




hwuM hot amt, -whoae aulni U to 

BluIvd; and aho enters into all tko diasipationB of 'In^ast 
eet in which she finds hersc^ with the Viscount at hot elbow^ ^ 
xDiildn; hot love to her. Yet her conaeienco is void of ofibnc^ 
fM^usa she likes to have Malcolm's letters in the morning, and 
because, when occasion occurs, she speaks of to love for him as 
no girl of natural priilo or delicacy could speak of her lover to another 
man. All this of EUsabeiha character and actions is quite chit 

of harmonj.^ Either she was sincere or she was not. If she had 
ton sincere in her love for the one nn^ she would scarcely have^ 
placed herself in dafiy contact and peril with the other. If she 
Lid been ii more weiw, silly girl, wafted hither and thither by 
oveiy iufiiiencr, her conduct would have been natural enough. Tlut 
then in that case her tenacity of memory and her undying love 
for Miilcobn through all her social success and brilliant position 
would not have fitted in. To be sure, women who brood much 
over the past are apt to invest their love with qualities which it 
never had. They forget their distastes, their qqalms, their doubts, 
and remember only that they loved. Ilesides, it flatters them to 
fanagine themselves constant in their inconstancy, and they forgi^l 
the loop-line into which they have run, and on again as if 
icings hud never known a break. Ihit it could scarcely have been 
Mite Jlraddon’s object to illuMtratc this tendency in the portmit of 
Eluabette; nor do wa think she means to have ft understood that n 
Strain of madaess existed in her fnira the first to account for much 
that is inexplicuhle. (Jmzy heroines may ho pathetic, but they are 
not interesling ; and to have to forgive follies because they have 
been coiiiniitted umhT pailial mental aberration is a btdier excuse 
for the reader’s charity than a proof of the writer’s dramatic 
power. 

Wo object aliogetlurf and on every irivmnd to the conduct and 
chaTRCter of (Icrtnide, the eldest Miss liUttrell. Her pi(‘ty 
is simply grotesque; her love for Malcolm, though rather indi- 
cated &an clearly made out, is unnatural, and her conduct in the 
matter of the anonymous letter is too suddenly and abruptly 
vile. As the eldest of the four sishirs, her father’s housekeeper 
and district- visitor, O^jrtrude was never worse than decently dis- 
i^eeahle. She wan not delightful, but she was not a monster; so 
tLit when we find her auddeiily confessing to an action through which 
her sister’ft^lifo had been in pnrt wrecked, and the extenuating cir- 
cumstances, of winch art) or tho wi^atot kind, wo are struck by a 
rawness in the colouring and violence in the outlines from which a 
veimun hand like Miss Braddou’s should be free. ^ The bitt(»rneBs 
which runs through tlio whole story of IStrnngefn and Pilffrims 
is seen nowhere more alrongly than in tho cliniivcter of fiovirude. 
Of toiirse Viscoimt Paulyn, being the hu.sbflnd. is a brute. In nil 
novels tlio c/mrse-miudod mau who loves and iiiarries in good faith 
tho superior lioitig who mames and acts in bid faith is the brute. 
That is indispcnsablo. Without snob a self-evident target, wle're 
would the slings and arrows of outraged w'omaiihood strike P Hut 
really even the vulgar tose-racing Viscount had his griefs. He 
is not a very chaiming person all things considered ; but a 
man who stnceiely loves wltL tho best love he has to give, if it is 
'^only ^xo comraomwt hind of passion, a woman who gives him 
’ in return nothing hut loathing and cold calculHlion, may bu for- 
given ifhesho^ more tonipor than docility in tho years rvhich 
have to come to aU wlnur moiTiagc has tosti'd chanicter, and daily 
intercourse has tough t down the goddess into the narrower 
domain of the wife. In tho third volume a <!haracioristic scoiu?, 
too Ibng to extract, ends with what wo must think a piece of in- 
' justice on .Mias Ihiiddou’s part, taking Jier, at her own showing, 

X as tho partisan of Elizivhidh. She is now Lady Paulyu, and has been 
askixm her husband te t&e her away from Slogu-na-Dyack, the 
Hcoten castle to which they have retired, and near which Malcolm 
Fordo ia olllcintiug as a teniponiry substitule for tho minister of 
one of tho churches. Tho Viscount refuses, and the convorsation 
ends thus : — 

“ Be happy any vay you please, 80 long os you don’t worrj’ me with this 
kind of thing. (Vmie, now, Liszie, lio reasonable, you know, bet us iv- 
tmicU tlus yrur, and i’ll give you u month or two in Park I.ane in the 
Miring. Or euiirso Pm pixuid of you, and all that «u>il of thing, and J like to 
snow yon off. Only you’ve contrived to make it bo confoundedly ex- 
' jienriw.** 

“ Whttt other hap]iiness do j'ou suppose I expected when I morried yon, 
exoi'pt the pleasure of apending money?” she retorted, in her coldest, 
liorck'Bt lone. 

“ I’^pon my soul, you’re loo bad,” ho cried aiigril)'. ** You’re not tlie first 
tromaii that "has in;irricdfor money, by a long way, but I should think you’re 
about tho first that would look a man in the face lUid tell him as much 
without blusliing.” 

And with this reproach he left her, to go back ts his friends and smoko n 
muody cigar in their oongeniol society. 

Wo would also notice two minor mistakes of troatment that^ do 
' much to mar that truthfulness to nature which is of the first iin- 
portauce in a novel, and the want of which is not to he atoned for 
Dv iwy vigour of t bought or vivacity of expression. When Malcolm 
li^ovdo lo&eA Elizabeth LnUndl liis confidante, would she have 
SO contanttaUv talkt'il to him of hi^ dead 'love P There isiwurely 
, sometbiog BOt only uxdelicate, but unnatural/ in tho incessant ro- 
£*|!ieiiCQ9 -which^m to repudiate all sacrednoss and tenderness in 
It both sacivd and tendeiv 'Akio, for a naturally 

rettoeut and resolute man, would Malcolm have told, fiJrst, his love 
. Afihir wll(b Alici^ tp Elizabeth, and then that with Elizaljeth 
iicrecdf. now Ywcountess Pauljn, to Mr. MacKeuzieP Again, 
wto ite iiW his and her danger by their noamees of neigh- 
bourhood, wonld ha not toe found another friend for the 
Itevorend I^otoir, giMi Ifiiveescnped P Playing with edged tools is 
. rjbky work^ iindMMdai^ Forde was no fool. Still, with all itr 


wldch'''es)^ 

'4&its, wfaiA m to a &iw. ' yfhjr' to 
way so much of tote to molanchifiy ahd oTtew- 

dust in to dolls P Oheerfulness goes fiiritof thifih totog; and 
there is real sadness enough in ths world without 
{Artificial woes. We trust to meet our antto Is a Bi^liteariiiood 
on the next occasion, and to see that she has cdnqnmdT.some 
of the bitterness, injustice, and paseionate spirit of partisanship 
which sadden her latest story. *' 
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MINL^TKRIAL (RJAXGKS. 

Miniatiy ogpojira to Ijcj in tho position of an invalid 
who in the rc^iitlossiitisa of debility constantly trios to 
‘jpiijL ease by some ti'ifliD^ shift or turn on his coach. It 
coninot keep still for a week, aivl a now attempt to gain 
oasa fe announced in tho shaf»e of what is termed the 
i«^j;;ement of Mr. ‘Mo^fSELL. That unfortunate possessor 
« Ojp Mini^tonal honours is to be got rid of because it has 
betjn disc^trered that the Post (Jlhoo lais become too big a 
.Ijo/iecJ^ for mediocrity to inunngo. It is, indeeii, inipos.siblo 
fio conceive a gi^ater datniwr to Piuhanientary ambition 
tbail' that which it Los been Mr. lob to oflpr for 

contgiuplation. It appoapd that ho was seh^cted to fill tho 
oflieo of Postmaster- G,eiierul on tho two giounds tlmt his 
aj>|Knntment would x»fciuSG tho Ultiiii non lanes, and that the 
oifiro was so unimportant that even aMt. Monskle could fill 
it. ^Fr. Monsct^l thoroughly aj)proeiatcd tho reasons which 
had led to hia appointment. Ho w as expoctod to be a cipher, 
and ho behaved like tho cipher he was expected to be. 
Ho juaifo no attempt to control tho macliiuery of tho 
0^0 of which he was noininally tho liead. His subordinates 
disported of vast sums of nVoncy without taking tho trouble 
oven to let Mr. Monsbll know what was being done, and 
corresponded directly with tlio CrtAKCfiiTOu of tho Ex. 
CHr:QUEii. Mr. Lowe and Mr, Sceuamouk managed or mis. 
managed the Post OflSeo betw’e(?ii them, and saved 
themselves much time and w’orry Ijy ignoring Mr, Moksell 
altogether. The grntifioatioti of tho UJtramoiitaues was 
considered to lie iii-'Mr. Moxsell^s b(?ing culled Postma*:*^^- 
Ooneiral and receiving his s;ilary, and to bo quite inde- 
peudeut of his 4on)g anything for liis money. It was, 
indeed, nocd 56 ai^*to''nsc his niiine for tho publication of an 
abtiimi and vexations i5di<?t forl)i<lding Die imusioissiou of 
stamps by post, And 5© had to undergo tho hamiliation, if 
his weak mind is capable of imdex'siaiiding the meaning 
of the tcTiUji which, was involved in having iunnodiately 
to revoke this od^ct in delcvcneo to tho opinion of Clio 
House of Commons. But in general there was no oeca- 
<wan t<i disturb him from tho roposo of utter insignitieance. 
Wlieu ibo scandals of the. rnisuppropriation of Post Office 
mouej* and of tho Zanzibar Ctintract wore wsvooled, ho told 
with gentle caiidonr fhe story of the process by which he 
had been induced to a mere nonentity in hia own oflico. He 
did not oamplain, or show any signs of irritation. Ho 
Outreaied tho 'Hoiiho of Comiuons to observe tbat 
be wlis'^A good, harmless,' inefficient sort of man, and craved 
9(dalgen<^ on that wtinusWcmblo plea. Gensmn and c;riti- 
Sism W|oro thus disarmed, and no one hkd a hard word for 
this mild^ and humblest of officials. His punishment has 
^ as mitigxited a shape a.s possible. He was not 

rembvod from the ajAere of mischief, like tho fiery 
AjRtm and the kfQ][>re3sible Lowe. Ho was allowed, when 
the &st of the Ministry was made, to go on 

<s^lHng h^n«e^PoBtxpa8ior-Gt^ Even now, when his turn 

^ com^^h© is not abruptly dWissod. He is to continue, 
^ bumorous limgdago of official life, discharging 
of posit unfil his su'oSesaor is appointod, 
be^brforo OchAob 5 so that, during Sep- 
^ bavo'ibe pleasure c$ oxhuiiting 
dr infadlect in the conduct of iiis department 
. ?*da<i6sonigiTen to’ understand will no longer suffice 

^ long Parliaments^ 
the, Ultttrtnontaaes, 




a further tmnsfonnation^f the Ministry on a large sci^^ 
The basis of tho GkiAusTONB Cabinet appears to bs 'that so 
long as Mr. Glaustonk is JEhromicr anybody olw my b^ 
anything without making much difference* xllayhole COot- 
positiou of tho Cahiuetis thus thrown open spootaUtton, 
and kind fi'ionds of the ^Govern uicnt are eA make 

any suggestions they please as to tho, t^tributioir Abfficee. 
Tho last scheme that Los been Started^ wfth soiilfyit^nat >0^ a 
Bolomn and semi-official pir is i\kti I^OYU* 

should bo discovered to bo w'oaiy tnd .3^ ^ ai^ h^u)^ take 
Lord Abeei)Abe*s place, that Lord 

little post he can lay his b^ds on, and,, that ttOWB 
should leave the Homo Office and riiile oiw ' Th^' it 
is thought, will bo a bou^'b of^much^J^sils "tm eomfi^rt to ¥ 
the Ministry, because, by the time tlij(^ rihnbtu l^dian^ have ' 
bftgiin to bo diftsatisfiod witli Mr. Lonve, tho wholo Cabinet 
will probably be out of office; whereas oalaniitfcs ho 
would cause by being at tho Home Office ^ould be imme- 
diately fi'lt, and tho Ministry woidd suffer for them at once. 
Mr. Lowe is to spoak at Sheffield next week, and tmiy 
possibly give Homo bint of tho feelings which the suggestion 
has awakened in biH mind. Bat even if he koopSA msct©e^ 
silence, it wUl bo difficult to conceive that r^urd with 

equanimity a pi-oposal to remove him from' an office which 
ho has net held a month, on thcgi'ound, not that he has mis- 
conducted himself in it, but that ho is by liature so dis- 
agrocablo and wrongheaded thali^ho^is sure to misconduct 
himself in it. To acquiesco in siicli a xiqw cf-his oharhctor 
aud probable condi«pt would be an ^vbwd df ddhat' and 
disgrace which Mr. Lowe mlgh^ "prefer tb. ;aV<^ by 
resigning office altogethx'r. jj,l'ho friuifblJS t)f' Sbiiexnos 
uf MitiisUtrial recon.stiue|icura]mi'Ar'tp^m'it,Tx!(^.!^^ con- 
sideiutiou the po.s.sibility of jneft of omiuadc© titanking, 
tliat to form a }}art of tho Ministry ' 

condHion is no such great gdi^flihor 
part of Mr. Olaustone's now bo th© 

inclusion in the Minisii'y of a cortoh^imatibfia''^^^ 
itdcpendcut Liberals, an^' tho aid ' 

Mr. Haucouiit are especially selootod for^teoo|^t|lije|lti^^ 
office is proposed for Mr. Botjyerib is not mVdgbdy Tim 
startling thought seems to have occurred that £0 xulglit be 
mode Homo Secretary, but to have died away as too big for 
utteranbe. But a post has boon contrived for k^r. HAjtcouuT 
by suggesting that Mr. MoxselIi should xn}d4iQod fay 
Mr. Aykton, who is pronounced to bo exa^y tho man to 
look after lettei'S, and who certainly would vex tho soul of 
Hr. ScuDAUOUE in a way that would amply puniA him fgr 
any misdeeds of which ho may have l)een guilty* Tlda^ 
would leave tho office of Judge- Advocate- GeuGralt>{ied, and 
(18 it is an office wUch ban a judicial OaYpur iffiout |t» it 
would,' it is imagined, exactly suit tho of Hr* 
Haucoubt. ^ ^ 

If humble posts of this kind are offered to Mr. Boi^veiUe 
and Mr. Harcoubt and aio accepted by thom^ tlult'wfll.bo 
thoir affair, and tboT public will have no reason to cbmplrin, 
Conffidoring that when Mr. Gudstorb^s Miuist^. was 
formed the Under-Secretaryship of Ibtei^n Affldrs was 
^ored to and refused by Mr. maoouRT^^tK’ one can say 
mtA fife the is in a stats^.' 

of collapse, the phst of Judge-* A4Aii|k^e^(^norid wlobh 
been kept in Iffieyouce for years as a useless siheciue, is 
above his preteiftions. But if the Qover^ent wants to 
secure the services or tho silence of oonspiouons .mde{iendeut 
Idbenija, and can get what it wants at such % .PI^cSi it must 
be allorwed that it will get it nncomumnlv c3i%., What is 
lAe good pf holding a niinor office for w mohihs upoer 
,im Adn^ that is struggling daily for axtste^di f ; 

ffiSha ^ •-a - 
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is. wim jhe takes ofRoo ; ho nutai speak as he is 

told, dt^ci the tnca^ros of his Ruperiors, and toil thTonp^h 
vfmj hotirs in order to mako aud keep a House. 
Bten wiien the Ministry out, ho js still a humble mrt 
" of tlie reconiaed Opposition, anil has to' obey hia leadors 
'When out of oftco ahoaost as mudt as when they were in 
o01co T)io temptation seems exceedingly sindl, and it 
niuy be added that a member to whom such a bargain is 
now proposed will imtnrally think of his constituents It 
certainly is no rccommeTidaiion to electors that a candidate 
should be assooiatod with the present Ministry; and a Sbat 
migiit be safe enough if Fioughf by an independent 
Lilieral, which would be greatly rndangei*»*d if the eondi- 
date appeared as tho holclcT of some tiny Ministerial ap- 
pointment. If the (:fovemineiit could bo stroiiglhcned by 
tho admissfou to its hofidm of some of the leading Libei.'ils 
outside it, the ga»i might oounterbal^ice the cost of dts. 
appointing somo of those ohscorer^folloi^verH of the UoTern- 
ment who think they Imre earned pronlotion by fidelity and 
length of service. But the pT<»bnbi]dy is that wliai is 
proposed will be ftiund itnpiissible, and that nb can 

accrue to the Gkivemmfmt from tins sonreo Nor is if in 
the least likely that any furilter transmutations in the 
existing Ministerial circle can do any good to the Qo\ urnineut 
To push Lord Abbroauf and Mr. Loivl out ot otfioes winch 
they have only hcbl for a few v c f k« !a order to put soino ono 
else in, and to cpntrivo liolc s for tho outgoing Miiustois, 

will only incrwie tho iinprr«sioii oi weakness and in- 
capacity for the riVcctivo discharge oi adminibtiaino duties 
which the Oorernmenilmfi ate J. There min be reas^ons 
not known to the public for iurtlur ebangos l)is( nrtl and 
jealousy may need to be appt'fiuscd, or Mr (n may 

have cause to think that, nnktoh bo makes new arrnngcmcnts, 
buaixicss cannot bo cametl on. For such n asons it may be 
worth his while to incur tho risk of pnxlnin\L» a bad ettf d 
onpubho opmioul^ another Tec-;i*<i ot his Caineti But the 
£sct that ho has to nrmko another dmitgo, and (.nnot iace 
Parluiinent ogam with the pnseiit di^^tiihutionot bm forces, 
mURt do him some baim lu gem lal estimation, iiud cumiot 
posttbly do him any guixl. 


THE DUKE AM) UUniY OF BRINSAM( K. 

T he will of the cTUzy and fiisitpuiablo piinee who w h 
notonouB as titular LuKe of JtivLJSswKk is worthy of 
his career. It may bo doubted w lu tlur tho docunu ut on^bt 
not to bo considered invalid thwigh the imlic it ions which 
it contains of partial orpos'.ible dtiangcmi iit It tiie Dnki 
of BrcrSWICJC was not Undly insane, Jiis ch.ii ufii v\ is 
formed after the typo of tho more c^tiaiagant ami \icioiis 
Homan Einpcrois, wIlom) mofal ^cr\ortnty olicn sccmid 
to affect their intellectual condition llis fii*st caio is to 
pKOvido fi>r an inuniiy into the cause of his deith aud 
for the disposal oi his body, and be then uqniios the 
erection of a gorgions monument to p(tpi.tnat(' as long 
as possible the mtmory of an ignonunions exibiiiHe A 
number of physicians aro to nbctriaiu whetlifv he has 
been poifioned; and his rcinams aie to l>o di posited 
at Qemeva in a mnubolcum above ground in a dignified 
and prombnsnt position. Over the tomb is to boencted 
an equestrian statue of the dcieiscd, and in bib un- 
worthy company arc to bo jxlaood ilBgiea of bis famous 
grondfililici, and of his father who died gloriously at 
Waterloo. The executois ore enjomtd to spaio no <^pcnse, 
and to employ tho most celebnited aitists. Having as far 
as posfiiblo indulged Ins poathnmous vanity, tho testator 
xiext proceeds ^o gratify Ins ftebngs of resentment. The 
exooutora are ^>rohibitod from entering iiito any com- 
precmisib with his hn)thcr tlio icigning Duke, or with his 
diMant kinsmen tho ITonovermu princes. Finally, all Ins 
property, real and personal, including rijjhts wluch nw 
IMSRroely tbe subject of testamontaiy dispoBitiou, arc, subject 
to A few legacy mvin absolutely to the city of Geneva, 
^Ehe etiutmc^ion of the details of his properij recalls pas-> 
iBiipS fh>m Buglish dramatic poets who sometimes 
xeveBed in the description of imaginary \vea|th. Oastlcs, 
damntn^ Ibrests, caUtos, mines, {xiltworks^ hotets, houses, 
perltS^Sbranes, gardens, quarries diamoUdfV jewels sdver, 
jjloUirei^ hpmi> carrmgea, and many other items, swell f bo 
qprfnltigtMof rioh^ failed to secure to theheod of the old- 

I in^iixtipe the smallest considtration*'ar vefpcct. 

I ihidgs it may ]^avc been m the l>uko*8 "power to 
fend toWneath; hot other assets will seiurcn(^ be 
the city d^’Cfewevn. That importclirft pjrt of 

fi 


** our fbrtttae which has beou taken by fbroe from us and 
** kepi since 1830, with all the intcireste in cmrDii^jr of 
** Brunswick^’— a phrase whtch has perhaps been mistaMiifs^ 
laicd~will scarcely bo claimed by tha^ legatees Or sure 
rendered by the actual h^ops. Ik may be presumed thi^ 
aocordiug to tho law of the Canton of Qenev^ the will 
will ojjki^ on the pcreonilty, unless it inset aaido on tho 
ground of unsoqndncss of mind. Difficult questions may 
arise ns to the lands and houses which ore devised; and 
the property which in attached tti the Dukedom of Bruns-, 
wick w^as clearly not at the dispokd of a prince wlio bon 
heon long siiioo dctluoned It stems that a pn'vious will 
in fa-vour of tlio Pniu'c Impeiial of Fbascs was revoked in 
1870, either on tho declaration of war or after tho disaster 
ul rit clan. Any feeling of pat t lotie indignation against tho 
wanton assailuul uf ln« native cotintry would have hccu 
entiiely foreign to iho ( liaracicrx>f tho banislied Duke. Tbo 
wHl had ptoljubly been Jiamod in the liope of embroiling 
‘Fianit and On many, and it may liave boon revoked when 
tht' bfmohciaiy had umc niea))ui)le pf absoriing by force 
vexatious ( laims o^ a Qeiinau dukedom. 

The foit lines of the great ITonso of W11/.F, which cnlnii- 
imttd at the begimung of tho thiHrsmth csnituiy in Uie 
pcasion of the LiOK, n vived, niter a long period of 

ohsfuiiiy vvlitn tho head of tho younger branch of the 
f.4.miiy oi Bulk ^wl< E married the d.iuglitcr of the Elnglish 
piiTieess Llwmiliu, Queen of Bolienda, and oUtoineti the 
OK etion of his dm liy into a ninth hkHtorate. Dnke Fj.Rm- 
^A^n of BnirihwKk, younger brother of the reigning Dukw 
ot the ibliT Ijrancli, one ot the ubUst among the hcuitenBiiia 
of Fkh r>i RT( K tho GuF\r, c omiuaudid the English contingent 
at the battio of Mtiidin His nephew (vmmonded tho 
Piussum army w huh invaded b'raiicc m 1792 ; and he might 
probably ba\oo(eupjed J*«ns it he had not been del udetl 
info < deidafcd mu fun bj 1 )amo?i and l>i MOi ji.i/, who 
flittiK'd bim with thf» empty Lope of iiheesidiiig tho 
f hi one ol Viiuicf JJi-* tonsidfuiblo military rtputatron 
w.i» toinpTomiscd when bo h 11 at tbo battle of Aneistiidt ; 
and bis son, the f itlur of the d( reused Duke, eoiilil only 
Mistum tho chanutir of bis IIourd by lijH gallant d^ath m 
the li Id ot baUk* The h(u to tho dukedom grew up an 
imUulc iyiant, and the Grinfuin Diet roiitiiiuf^ the 
stnhm» ot de[Mjsiiiou which had alit'idy bton antnipakd 
by a popular rt volution m 1830 Ihe liukes nnd other 
minor juiiki of Giiuiany had tnim time mmieinoi lal 
acknowledged tho Mipenoiity ot tho Emperor; and they 
wur m rn-tiim tempts 1 h uiuLuable to tho jurisdiction of the 
lijipLiiil Coiiits Uiidti the Fedeial Constitution which 
hadlKcn sub-itituf ed at Vienna tor tho old oigHuiAOtion, 
the Dn.t ^ueeeiiKil fo a light of inteifemn r whuh was 
not wholly iuo^h lat ivo tor tho rest mint of petty potentates^ 
Tho Dnkidom ot JbunBwuk corresponds in extent and 
popnkitioii to an aMiai^o FtigJish -rourif y*} and ov<*u if tho 
tliioretual right of boveioigiity had boon alfeolutc, it is 
obvious that tho ruler ot a petty province raniiot, m 
tbo midst of well- go vein utl htatts, really oxeiriso tho 
poweis of a despot In the oighttxutli cent my fhe 
Jliikes of BmnswiLk, though their allegiance was ex- 
cbisivtly due to the Empirt*, liad, bko many of tbo minor 
pnuccs in tho North, becomo piuctKiilly dtpendents of 
Piiissia. Tlio ducal dynasty owes tho ntontiou of its 
doiii 111 urns to its foiluiiato w'cakness. In 1866 Brunswick 
iKH ffrsanly ado]itod iho can^ of PruMia, whik' Hanover 
rashly affected an impracticablo and ruinous uidi^i^dencc. 
Notwithstanding th(' progressive consobdation of Germany, 
lb IS not impossible that tho sncceegors of tbe present 
Kmpj kok may contmui* his pobey of preserving ^ tkr as 
possible tho iiuik aud authority of the pmices of tbe 
Federation. 

Tho reigning Duke of DarsCSwrcK is childTesB and ad- 
vanicd m years At liis death the soGeessiem tb his 
dommioim will probivhly be dctemiRed bymixed consider^ 
ciiions of law uiid expediency. The cx-aang of fLjkjrovjeR,, 
whose anccBtors branched off in ihc sixteenth oentUKj firma 
tho House of Buuvj^iCk-WuLi'ibWBusItSL, igt pmbamy ibs 
nourcHt kinsman of the reigning Duke in th^male Bae ^ 
but/ a minuio knowledge of treaties and fhipily ecutipecStS 
would bo ^uired before the nght of aucoessiba twgU Ji 
bo determined. Tho reigning otf ^ 

often exorcised a power ofr modifying SMoA nk$ 
of inheritonco by contracts of so-calM Imditairy 
nization which created between nfedwSiA 

right of BuepesBion. As the Houses of 

wick bAve too nptttedlj coitnectedl)|^ ’ 

not improbable that tbey iqay b^vo tIMwMn wim» 
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L'ha pi Qpci^r^Aoim id tifi 


I te . file 
pitpeiB Uie U^^ & io te 

]^ifipoa^ to 


ofi ngbts cf «ujBb(|N oo<^ioa 3 in; 4^1^% paxpcmi^ to 

Bgtommt dr iHig&tio^ and fe 1*o obaia^i' tha 

iwcpnt 'tu&jos the dt tbeVjSi^ of ^WSTisii^rt to operation ht^Memx tho iah piHm 

HoisUnii was only ostabliak<4 ^ sot Mde^ diittt ibe ^yb not bcsen reui|QYod bardly .j^^vas tbat Mifl( 

Oreat Powers of Kbxorje, and ‘af^terwai^^ mbsistcau^o two i^ij^tbs lienie/lSii{iji(^g 

■arms of P^msiay /£lio heir pf Brans^iek wl owo Us sue* Cniii uoup Itas shown himSolf impraikxcabte npoam qvQotiob 
^osBLOn to the wiea^tJiUfid. choice of the Impt^rial Govern- of Uao fbi^ or the chaTtejp^ iiotbm^ woald bp gahaod t|^ an-. 


^osBLOn to the wieokii'oUfid. choice of the Itapt^rial Govern- of Uao fbi^ or the chartejpj iiotbm^ woald be» gahaod t|^ an-. 
Qiioiit of * Germany. It 111117 bo oojuoctured that the nomiciugit. Uenli^cluxDgoliiBmmdyOrfloumsewiaBMli^M^ 

WH. . '. * .1 . _ . Ii t _ *■»! 1 X ^1__J J X.i. ^ * ■ T .J" 


JSmpeSOR would not bo unwiliiag to grant the dukodoai to 
thelECintr or Crown Princo of Hakuvkii in compeTitiation 

A «j 1* -1* _1^_. -L^x xt . ' 'Ll. 


ir^iiions ''oomblnat^n jnay saac<i^. in eotisfying iiorn||M'^ 
which have Intherto sniwivod every Buggeatioa ;Of 
promise. The pix>posa\ Ihat the w^hiie nug nad 4 ^ 


for the loss of, their kin#jdoJu; but the ' Hiinovcriazi 'promise. The pixjposal Ihst the w^hiie dug nad 4 ^ 4 ^- 
famlly have smoe ibpir faR .oon>ilahtly preAu*i*ed to^ , colour shall U)t11 bev.ttsefl, t]ie O'nc as recallmg the saaie^^ 
their own matenal 'interest^' tliu oitipiy asHortion i^lories of tho French MxuiiticViy^ the <dhbr:iias|^mbotiittw 
of their rights as legitimAU? Vretenders. Hie King pf the modem vkttorles of ibo Ftcneli amy, i^ip ibiolf aoio- 
would have Welcomed the sucoess of Franco cienily reasonable ; and .it is ( 90 ieuh 1 x> bolM that, if a 
against Gcrmsny" if tho war of 1870 had icsuhed in the llostunition shauW pmvo to. bb 'Otlierwieg ^lOSsiUe, it 
rosloratiun of liis dominioi^. tHonceforUi an indispon- would corn© to nothing on such a\ trifle as ibis. Tho 
sable cQTidit^n of the exercifse of nomii^d sovci'eigJity in difficulty about a charter is mofe ‘ ^rious^ because 
Germany will be loyal adhoieuco to the constitution of the the two soeUems of thollf^afists arc ^uall;^ opposed, the 


Prussia/or porhapa to the Gcrinau Em])irc; or it will resto^tion in Aithich the Legislatuig aoc<^pto a Constitution 
traiisferrod at the ploasuro oi‘ the Kaji kuor U> somo loss im- from . the Sovoniiign. It , ihayv tnm but^ however, "that 
pnictiaibl^ftominw. . Tb<\])jikc of CAAnmiuoF., who come.s thci-e-is no imperative iHpcossitv tor a Cer^il^ion being 
after tho femily of Hanorcr ns noaUif-kin to the Dukes of either imposTtl or acwptod. France' has got (Uniig very . 


Brunswick, is supjwised t.a share llu'ir dissipproval of thcj 
anncxa^ori of tho kingdom to IVu^siii. It may be doikbted 
'whether tho Kiiglish CoMMANOKK-iN-CifiiiF would cure to 

1 .:-. 1 X' ^..*ix„ 


got along very 

well \nthont one for the fivst two yi^rs an 4 a Iui&| and 
though the Provisieftuol OovcrtiTjaeni has bccfn found incoh* 
voiiieiii, it has been by reiisdn of the •uncertainty as to ite 


©xchange his Euglisli ratlk imd allonancis for n fiifity i ultimate diameter, not of any ti^hWcal ,^dcfects. If 

A.J 4\\Mt I 1 i ixrtTjirwix. . 4.J I AccntitKn* w/\iv\ AHriinn.n TTCntfii* 


foreign ihikcdgin; and na the Duke of CAMrmiDr.K> is un- 
married, his succession would only j^oatpone tho necciKaity 


Assembly wci’c to piNirhiim the Oonnt-4>f Cuauuorp King, 
them would Im? uo ditticiilly in adili^g^ a Socoud Chamber 


of providing for the nltimaU) disposal of tlio Inmtory. Tiie and inir<Mlncing such limitations ?ia thought XHCQCS- 

fiOiw of tlic tiuceii of KN(;iyAND are, ixc^eo^-diiig to German fiary in the antb'Age without the wordSs Chferter or ConstitU- 


law, uthT Htrangers to the HUtvf5<siou. Tho union of llruns- 
wick with U»c distant priiu’ipality of Coburg-Gotlai would 
Ix^ awkwarxl and iiuxmvenicnt ; and it would seem an 


tion being even spoken. Fninct? has all the ebsentiab of p 
working Constitution already, and bo long sus she has a 
Ix^gislaf nn.*^ - a blosRiug of whicl* tho Covyat pf CaiMiltOBb 


absurd alternative to convert a Bcooiid English priiic© into pn^bably dws not propc^tM) to dispoB.s(?ss berr-the means of 


a little Geroian ]K'kcntiit(s Jt is b.ii’ely pussiblo that tlu' 
(.•oui't of Russia might be gratified by tho transfer of the 
vacant dignity to tho Bou-in^lawof iheKrapciror x\|iKXAndL‘K, 


adding to or modifying thof'^e essentials Ho ready to liand. 

Even the Count himself piobtib^j' seas that his chance of 
success is far gii'atcr than it has over been before ; and though. 


but Kueh an arrangement would have been moixi prolmble left to himscli' ho might prefer fflio jjTiatifioatioii of his own 
iliirty years ago than at the jnvstmt time. It lu.aUers little, obstinacy to tho Crown ot Franco, it m noj likely i)iat ho wfll 
oxiM^pt to the tbroQ hundml thousand iiibabiUnts of the be left to liim.^clf. The niost sorj<rmB foiittu’c, jM?rhop^ of the 
ducljy, how the question of sncwifisioii or annexation monarchical movoment in France is its association with relf- 
jnay bo finally settled; but ihts (.rcnuHii ])rinees will wafeh gion. Tho Roinnn Catholic CJhnvch -ha^ once moix) dciiai- 
■with uatuml anxiety the inaimer iu which tho IiniM?rial tivoly nllied horKelf with jfjio J/Cgitimist <*au»e. Ill all tljc 
Government may thiilk fit. to deal with a lapsed lief, or crowds of pilgi’ims who throng tlic sanctuaries of La Saletto 


vacant }x)ssofwion. If the Kfilpin.* is dcelai\?d to bo.tJie lioir or l^amy-le-Monrcil, thcit) is probably not one who does not 
of all piineely families wluch may happtm to die out, the pray for the rcstomtion orHiiNBV T. as tv'ell us for tho .ro!^ 
same j)roc«5S will have oommgntvd by wliich some great Jiition of Pius IX. This lissocmtieii with religion isru 
European kingdoms xvcrc originally- amstituted. The element at onco of weakness And of'slrengtli. To the 


Iiiip4,‘rwl Govt^rmuent is probal)ly not anxious to aocelomto Frem'h middle class, no doubt, if isW additional e^tado to 
the centiulisation of nominal us well as of real authority at be got over. Tlwy do not like priestly ddSblnation,' and thwr 
Berlin. The minor iK)tent(ib.*s are never again likdy to bo would much rather have their lives and properties madc-nm 
tempted into connivance with alien enemies or invaders, for in this w'orld 'without Ixnng troubled to make their souls sa^ 


tho xiiigning families would be fiuminaiily deposed by their 
subjects if ijhoy wore gultty of treason to the nation. It 


in another. On tho other hand, it is mtJicv baid how- 
allays to' got Up mucl) entliusiasm for heredllATjf Mqtniixshy, 


happened by aii odd coiiieideuce that Uxo lato Duke of and yet in lighting the Republicans euthusiasift* % amsM 


THE FUSION; TI^ OIILR^ AND THE • the Count of CiJAMiiOim 1 ms determmcrftiherotcJi^se it in his 

1.^ fiivour. litvnr V. will not only bo a good ^atliob'c at 

T hebe seexns a dispcH^i^^^ in I^s,at all oventjf among homo; ho will bo a good Catholio abroad; and at pre«^?ut 
the RepiiblicaTis,' to, underrate tho pixibt^bility of a this is the more essoptinl qualiilcaiion of the two. He will 


gions feeling in Jfranw, and tho clergy have had it V)t»y much 
HI their own power to decide whether it ebould bo iaruod 
to tho account of any one political par^. Tho phaiacter of 
the Count of CuAMiiOKD has determined them tcJfese it in his 


f>re«^?ut 
le wiil 


bcin^ mjBiAe t(> plaqe tho Count of Cuaubord be the only J^tivereign in Europe who has any pei’sonal seal 
'.Hio visit of Count of Paris to for tho Rn»f: — any desire, that is, to see iiis toniporol 


nrtai^od; ad(h they ore coliBoqizontJy j reasons may change. If M. Tq/i^s hud seen bis way 
^><^he other ostreme, and assume that, to scouring* tile Italian alliaucp for Pmuco, tho POJ?B 

be done might have l.)0pu confined to tho Vatican .for 
t jw Fosionists have no real rest of his life, even though ho were to dottble^ 

that they stead of equalling, tho years of Petbr. This iDf not tfio' 
' “ « ’ '^sottoutyihetinm^i^ kmd of mptmt tvld^ the Boimmi CMihofic OhutiA 

but ‘there is no nwi : wants. It will pi^-^up with it if .it.m get 
“ liO^d '«^;-’S0iae of itS' ■ 
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CiriMDOBD’fl devotion to the Pop® for the Pope's own sake 
jg naturally more f o iho taste of Pitts IX., and the influence 
of the Church in Franco has been given unreservedly to the 
Loffitimists. It is not only as supplying the aid of religions 
cnihiiMiusm that this odds strength to the Royalist cause ; it 
supplies, what in tho prosont instance may b© almost as 
valuable, a means of bringing the Count of Gbamdoud to 
reason. If there is anybody who can make him tolerate the 
tricolour and rocogfiixo modern institutions it is tho Por®; 
and though tho PovB is as obstinate os tho Count of 
Chambord where his own prerogatives ai*e concerned, lie 
has only a vcot modcTrato reverence for other pjxiple’s 
prerogativoB. Hfo is not likely to see tho Count making up 
his mind to throw away his lost and best chanco without 
trying to change his purpose, and wlum Pitts IX. preaches 
concession, the sermon will at all events have the force of 
novelty. On the whole, therefore^ wo think it pi-obablo that 
November will find the Fusionists btill Umt upon carrying 
out their aim. 

A good deal Las been mode of a speech of iho Duke of 
Bhoglik's, in w’hich ho preached the niKicssity of union 
among Conservai ives, and called upon all honest men to 
rally round Marshal MacjMahon. Some critics have treated | 
this speech ns though it were intended to mark his ilisap- 
proval of Fusioiiist pi'ojeeis. This view seems to be 
founded on a miscoTi(?eplion of iho Duke of Broglie’s 
position. Ho isnot himseli uFiisionisl ; he is the leader of that 
Conservative Coalition of which the iVsionists are one 
element among several. If they were to snccood in absorb- 
ing those several clcmontH, or wore to become so unmis- 
takably tho strongest sec-lion of tho Coalition that the 
alumation of the other sections woulcl be a matter of no 
moment, tho Duke of Broglie would no doubt declaro in 
fa-vonr of a Rejgftoration, and call upon all honest men to 
rally round Henut V. But Jis yet the prospects of tho Fusi<»n 
arc uncertain, and the Duko is bound to rcmenihor that the 
interests of Conservatism may survive tho interests of the 
Monarcliical party, uud might bo iujurod by premature 
identifleation with it. It is not for liiin to d(’preciato the 
authority of Marshal MacMaiion ; on tho contrary, it is 
as important for the Monarchists as for tho Con- 
servativcB that ihi.s authority should bo recognized 
and sustained. Marshal MacMation means tho army, 
and without the army the llestoraiion could not hist 
for a week. CortscMpiently the Duko of Broglie's speech 
prove, s nothing as to his own belief in (he Fusion, and neoil 
Lave no luistile influence on its prospects. It must be a 
very fanatical Royalist nho would wish ConsorvatiKm 
itself to be identified with a lost cause, and a very Bangiiino 
ono who would not admit that it is sfill possible, though, us 
he would insist, liighly improbable, that Monarchy may 
yot bo iiicludwl among lost ciuiscs. Tho Duke of Brogue 
Los better means of assuring himself as to the feeling of the 
country than can be at the disposal of any ono who is not 
a Minister ; and ho may . see reason to suspect that the 
deputies of the Left Centro will come back fi’om visiting 
their constituents with a more stalled conviction in favour 
of a ConsMirvativo llepuhlic than has lately been at- 
tributetl to them. In that ease tho majority in tho 
Assomhly in favour of pi*oeliiimiTig Henry V. would 
bo very small intieed; and though the Duke of Broglie 
has more courage than statesmanship, it is not likely 
that ho will bo so reckless as to wish to found tho 
Monarchy on tho support of one- half of tho Assembly pins 
ono. Again, it is better fur the Royalists that tliey should 
appear to have converted the Duke of Broglie, by proving 
that tho ccamtry is with them, than that tho Duke should 
bo mipposcd to have liceii a Royalist in disguise even when 
be professed to care nothing for the form of the (jovern- 
mOittt provided that its substance was Consen^ntivo. Thore- 
foro, even if ho wore actually in league with the Fusionists, 
.wbioh appears improbable, bo would have made prciiscly 
the spocoL which ho has made. If a Government which 
claims to have no other end in view save to carry on tho 
oottflict with Radicalism accepts Monarchy as tho standnnl 
ubdeir Yvbi<^ it can fight the battle most hopefully, the 
impression made on the country is just what tho Royalists 
tbenmedv^ ought most to wish for. 


im Offteii dMoribed by^tlmbr pi^mo^ aa 
and the phra^ bowerver vulgar, indicates with approximate 
accuracy their purpose and character. The object is not to 
reason or to persuade, but to exhibit the numerictil' and 
physical strength of tho^o who join in the agitation. A 
procession of eight thousand, or, according to another esti- 
mate, of sixteen thousand persons trayor^ tho streets of 
Fdinbuigh with the X^mp which gratifies the unsophisti- 
cated taste of Scotch as of IUnglish moShanics. Some of 
the banners, preserved since the days of the Reform 
w^eit) probably nnintclligible to tho present generation, 
they commemorated the public services of Lord Grp:y and 
Lord Brougham ; but there were also symbolical illustra- 
tions of the operation of tho Criminal Law Amcuditient 
Act, including a picture by an ambitious artist of the com- 
mittal of a little boy to jirison “ in presence of a weop- 
“ ing mother and an exccrai.iilg public.” Tho members ol 
Parliament who hod been invited to attend unaiii. 
mously excused themselves, with or wn'tlfout pxofessions 
of sympathy. Mr. Trevelyan, as Ix^camo an extreme 
democrat, expressed his ajiproval of the object of tJio 
meeting ; and Mr. Aube bon Herbert, in a long letter, as- 
Kurad tho astonished Trade Unionists that working-men 
“ believe in tho safcred duty of respecting individmd liberty, 
“ and look with horror and detestation on all acts, by 
“ whomsoever they are done, which infringe Uf»ou this 
“liberty.” Mr. Herbert’s “complaint against the Act 
“ is that corlaiii actions wdiich do not deserve iniprison- 
“ mont aiv included in the definition of ‘ molest,’ and that 
unusually heavy punishment is assigned to those 


THE JEaDINBURGH WORKING-MICNS MEETING. 
I4ARGB mee^g of workmen was lately held 


at 


Bdinboi^ to denotmoo the unpopular poriioiis of the 

Aflscmj[)lage8 of this kind 


“an 

“ actions, iK^oaiise are supposed to bo done with an 
“ iiit/ontion to ‘ coi'rcc.* ” It is unfortunate that a sciTipulous 
and delicate regard for ii)dividu.Tl liberty should express 
itself in acts whii!)i a perverse Ijegislatara mistakes for 
molestation and coercion. Thu speakers at tho meeting 
were less inclined to dwell on tho sacred right of 
“ picketing ” than on tho provisions of the Act which 
render certain broaches of contract crinniially punishahh*. 
Tho judicial interpretation wliich has been given to the law 
of conspiracy eonsi, it utes a more solid gri(*vanco, ami the 
Kdiuburgh orators ilonounef*d witli cordial animosity 
Loril Cairns, tho House of J^ords, and tho Conservative 
party in general. Home of thoin wore of opinion that 
Mr. Buuei: had been tho worst eneniy of tho working 
class, and at tho sanu^ time they expressed tho reverho 
of conlideiico in his snceessor. Mr. Vernon Halcoltrt 
Jiad fairly earned the gratitude of those aHisans who 
arc dissatisHed W'ith tlu? present state cd* the law. The 
Bill wliich he introduceil might jKrhaps have passed the 
House of Lords if the Covermnent, wdiich had originally 
discouraged Jiis iritcrfiTcnee, liad not ec>nv(Tted a measure 
which would liavo rcmeclie<l llie grievances of the workman 
into a new law of conspiracy. Lord Cairns was justified in 
declining to discuss at tho close of tho Session a (piestion- 
ablo alteration in ono of tho most diilicult paiHs of the 
criminal law. 

Tho speeches at the meeting were naturally monotonuiis : 
nor indeed has eutiru unanimity of si'iitimcnt any tendency 
to oncouiugo oloqueuee. Thti nse of sj>eech, and especially 
of public spoceh, is to persuade, to convince, or to inform j 
and there is for tho most j»aii little uso in deduiming to an 
audicnccwliich has adopted heforeliand iho conclusions of ihe- 
spoaker. The Jangiiago which was used was for the most part 
tomporato and decorous, though one enthusiastic^ advot'ato 
of Mr. Auberon Hkkbkrt’i^ individual liberty proposed, it is 
to bo hoped in a metaphorical sense, that certain “ English 
“ rats ” who had ventured to compete for work with Hcoteli 
compositors should be suiiimarily strangled. When some 
dissatisfaction was expresHt^(l by a portion of the audience, 
tho orator defended his jiiTjpositiori by the forcible argu- 
mont that, according to tho laws of nature, all vermin onglii 
to be Hlranglcd. The minor premiss of the eyllogism xmiat- 
have been that English non-Unionist w orkmen ^vere pitiperly 
described as verryn. Much interest was excited by the- 
oppoamneo of a victim of tyranny wlio had boon imprisoned 
for a few days on a charge as ho said, of looking at a 
recreant who had deserted tlio Union. Thci'e are .ways of 
looking at a person engaged in an firjpopular act . which, |lp 
they ai*e practised considerable bodiejii, may 
bo unn?asonably thought to amount to' molestatioiic 
same time it is possible that mogistrates may occasionaJly 
be biassed against members of a Union who .lire chaiged 
with attempts to coerce their non.OQnfertftitiy 
Whilo some Unionists only look dgnific^tly at obiiftidjDus 
workmen, others bold that the duinq[iient4 00^ to be 
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as Tenmn. If the 61 a 89 which was reprosontcd at 
the minburgh mooting should hereafter obtain control over 
l^i^tion, it is certain that all the securttios which now 
pirotcction a^Eunst the dictation of the Unions would 
be at once ropcalGd." Other doases have been more or loss 
aelfish; but the working-men and their advisers professedly 
look exclusively, to their own intci'ests. No agitator against 
the law as it stands even affects to devise a remedy for , 
1^ broach of contract with an employer. The consnthors will j 
boroaftcr feel tho benefit of absoluto dependence on those ; 
who contribute manual labour to production. I 

The next oloction will diminish tho existing uncertainty { 
as to tho extent of political power which has been con- i 
ferred on the organised part of the working classes by the j 
Boform Act of 1867. Ine principal speakers at tho Edin- 
burgh meeting urged their adJiercnts to vote only for 
members who would promise compliance with their demands. 
It was also suggestod that Mr. who has given 

offence by his conscientious votes on the Criminal Law 
Amendment Bill, should bo supplautcd as member for Edin- 
burgh by a working-man. Heceiit elections have not given 
oncoura[^mont to the advocatos of democratic supremacy. 
Even at Snndoo a local employer of labour obtains a con- 
fdderablo majority over a professed philanthropist whose 
tlicorios boixlor on Socialism. It has been conjectured with 
some probability that the smaller class of traders -take 
advantage of tho Ballot to express tluur jealousy of pros- 
perous labourci'B and artisans. The groat increase in tho 
cost of living is perhaps attributed to the geneml ri.se in 
wages, which is but one of its secondary causes. Tho 
‘Overbearing langnago of the working-class agitators pro- 
vduccs a more legitimate resentinent. It is still possible 
tlmt the inference which has been drawn from isolated and 
occasional contests may be lulsified by tlie result of a gonorar 
appeal to the constitnencios. The voters who exorcised 
ilityr franchise for tho lii*st time in 1868 were in many 
boroughs indifferent to polij;ical questions ; nor had their 
forces been regularly organized. The political strength of 
tho working class will not bo fully tested until a goneral 
election turns on some question in which they are specially 
inicrested. Their leaders have with some adroitness taken 
advantage of casual oppoHunities to create excitement on 
the (luestions aiising out of tho Criminal Law Amend- 
meui Act and the law of conspiracy. It might bo plausibly 
contended that the working class is interested in the cuact- 
moiit and enforcement of £rict laws for the prevention of 
undue interference wdth the individual liberty, and for tho 
enforcement of contracts ; hut it is not t6 bo expected that 
penal legislation should bo popular with those Uj^inst whom 
it seoptiB to bo directed!. If tho indignation winch has been 
loudly expressed at public meetings is generally and sin- 
cerely etitertained, it is not improbable that the now doc- 
tors may bo induced to concentrate their support on candi- 
• dates who will pledge themselves to tho repeal of the 
obnoxious laws. The iuflaonco which has been for two 
years exorcised by the publibaus illustrates the power which 
may be exercised by sections of tho commuMity when their 
cwn interests are spociallv affected. 

It is pleasant to find that even in a political gathering 
tbore was room for the gratification of ordinaiy tastes. A 
demonstration has tho inddental advantage of serving as a 
leasdn for a holiday, gnd the younger attendanti)^ at tho 
meeting proceeded, when the speeches were over, to amuse 
themselves with dancing and similar recreaiionB. The flags 
and the brass bands, and more espedolljj^ the men in 
armour who form an indispensable element in popular pro- 
cessions, gave porlTans as much pleasure to the multitude 
as the eloquence of tne speakers. A less satisfactoiy accom- 
paniment of tho meeting was an unusiud amount of 
dronkennosa. It may be taken for granted that the agita- 
tors and tlidr more serious followers are too much in 
conieBt to dismico themselveB by intemperanoe, but a largo 
.OBSsmhlai^, whatever may be its objoct| always displays the 
chaw iioteristfeii of a mob. The same reasons whioh induce 
wmagogues^ arrange processions and to collect orowds 
tot on end to all attempts to hold public 
.fer qisenssion. It is found neoossoiy that a 
popowsinamm s^nld be of oimwayof thinking; and 

PtopUament have gradually 
twHy tfM h rtfll allowed. T* 
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the more promment I^ers of Trade Unions may 
their way into the BpUse of Commons at the next el^ti^ 
nor would it be just . to bloiue them for theft n^tcrid 
ambition. At first they will perhaps be surpiised to find 
that there are two sides to many piditical questions ; dnd 
that Parliameutaiy tradition securct* entire freedom' of 
speech to all parlies. If at any future time the middlo 
classes are practically dlsfrancliised by fuither extension of 
the franchise, it will not bo surprising if ParUamentaiy 
debates degenerate into “ demonslraiion.9.” The Govern* 
ment will probably rally the working classes to its side by 
offering them an enormous augmentation of thoir strengta 
thi'ough tho establishment of houseliold sufii^ge in the 
counties. It remains to bo seem whether the opposition to 
the measure which may ho expected from other soctkmS of 
the constituencies will counterbalance the benefit which 
tho Ministers hope to gain. 


os pervorMy 





FBENOII OENICBALS AXI) REPUBHOANS. 

I AST week ^vc noticed UiO evidence of General DCCROT 
J given bcfoni a- Parliaiuciitary Commission, It was so 
much more vigorous and decisive than that of any other 
Witue.ss, and it oxpi*esscd so foi’cibly tho feelings of those 
who hate the Republic not only for its own sake but on 
account of tho n^emories of the war, that it deserved especial 
notice. But the volume in which it appears is composed 
almost exclusively of evidence given by different generals. 
It is, in fact, an embodiment of sm that those in command of 
French armies after Sedan have to say for themselves in 
the way of defence of their acts or in reproach of other 
people. It is therefore not without impiwlaucc that wo 
find the Genembs, as a rule, evidently speaking with great 
soreness of tho treatment they received and the conditions 
imposed on them. It is obvious that almo.st all of 
those who gavti their evidence think that the rule of 
any sneh Itepiiblic as that which w^ould rocognize M. 
Oambkita as its chief would not at all suit them. 
Of M. Gambetta personally they almost all speak with 
respect, if not with admiration. But of his subordinates 
many of them speak with intenso irritation, and they object 
to the whole system of managing affairs wbich then pre- 
vailed in Fmneo, on tho double ground that it placed the 
care of imt)ortaut interests in the hands of ignorant men, 
who ordered experienced professional men about without 
knowing anything of tJio elements of tho profession of 
arms, and that it ineritiibly led to tho sacrifice of the 
country to the intex*estB of u party, and the postponement 
of all other claims to those fonuded on a clamorous and 
obtrusive devotion to the Itepublie. As to the latter 
ground of complaint, it must bo owned that tlio Generals 
had less reason to complain of it than any one else. 
All of them own — some of them reluctantly, and some 
of them eagerly — tlmt M. Gamhei’ta selected the best 
men he could, and stuck honestly and fiiivly by those 
whom he had chosen. ' Ho gave the command of the 
Army of tho Loiro to D’Aukei.le, who was as little 
of a Republican ns possible, and who records' fin* tho 
benefit of tho Commission the delight with which ho wit- 
nessed his men go to church in tlie midst of their trials 
and defeats. BonimAKr was removed from tho command 
of tho Army of the North on account of a clamour raised 
against him as an Imperialist ; but ho owns that tlie in- 
ception ho met with fi*oin Gambeita appeased his wrath, 
and ho w^os entrusted with the conduct of the last efibrt 
that was made to arrest the tide of adverse fortimo. Thcro 
can be no doubt that wliile the Kepublicans were in power 
they, like every other party in France, used the oppor<. 
tunity to promote friends and displace enemies; but 
this was not tho case in the higher oommauda of tho 
arm^. So far as supposed merit ever is the source of pro^ 
motion in this world, it was the main, and perhaps the only, 
sourco of promotion to such commands while tho Dictator 
of Tours i^ed France. What is true is that hh wd his 
friends put the machinery of ordinary govommci^ into the 
hands of Republicans as much as they could. What is not 
true, on tho showing of tho Generals themselves examined 
before the Oommission, is, that lie looked to anything in his 
appointmentpf a general except his supposed capMtyof 
fasting the enemy. 

' Whai fibo Gttno^ ntdly «oinriliu)i of is thatLl&ejr we» 
sslijiBoHld to torttiUsa^ and oBoUtitHi of two inl^i> 

'Intour ^wotwaf, who 
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constantly nrging them to commit what were obviously 
bhindera, ami to attempt impossibilitios. These two subordi- 
nates woroM. i>K FuEYcrsET, who was appointed byGAMHEXTA 
nfl his dclep^<d.e in (ho Ministry of War, and M. in? Seiiues, 
who was simply appoiniod as an attficlie to the Council of 
War. They were artleat htuI eager in the discharge of 
their duties, which scorn to liavo Ihjoii of tho vaguest pc^ssi- 
bio description, ond they fw'oly gave what to all appoaraueo 
were oniers to tho dilfeinnit genorala in command, although, 
when. examined Ix^foro tho Commission, they insisted that 
Yvhai they gave wei’o not orders so much as indications of 
what tho civil authorities thought the military chiefs might 
coiivonieutly do. M. he Siumies more ospcciully Ux*k upon 
luniBelf to send General Cukmkr an order to slioot a 
and General Ckhmku at once obeyed, and shot him. Tint 
M. DB SiilUtES insisted that a corn[)eter»t general would luivo 
road between tho lines, and understood that tlio man 
was to be shot only atVer lio had betm saflsf.W!- 
torily proved to he a spy. Tn sj)ito of his dt*- 
olarations, tho ordc*r sc'crns as positive as it wjis pusslhlo 
to make it, and At. rixMaETiA ac'knowledged that. M. nr 
Serueb in his zeal had occaslonnlly assiinmd soi anthority 
beyond that to wliich he was eni ItItMl. As we read the whok* 
story it becomes evident iliat M. G VMi;r/JT\ and his suIhu*- 
dinatos did in point fact give ii vai iety id’ orders nhieli 
WOTO foolish ami based on a wrong appreciation nf circum- 
fitancos, that they otlcn did not know wlan-e the forces they 
were directing were, or of what materials- tiny w’ero cojji- 
posod, and that they sfarlod large bodies <if troops on :id- 
vontures of a very rash kind without having taken canj 
tliat tho men should ho ])rovidcd with th-o means f>f trans- 
port and with enough to cal. The expedition oflluuunvKi 
to tho Bast was entirely tho work of if. GAMTskiTV and his 
fiabordinatcH, andM. dw Skkiiks seems (o <*lnim for hhu.self 
tbo chief credit of having devis('d it; but he is obliged to 
own that the troopnsent on this fool hardy adventure werewit lu 
ont the commonest uece.ssaries of life, and ho trl* -• to (brow 
tho blatno on tho Railway Compiny, which, witl..»i't fia\ ing 
ascertained how it could he done, lie took for gra riled ought 
to carry all they could want. It must, lunyever, be ri;- 
meml^ered that tlie eivil power at oneo found itself su fortune 
beyond what is ordinarily the ease in waiv, and de.stiiute of 
the machinery which it usually posseescs fur aiding the 
operations of armieH. The geiicrnia outside Paris could 
form no coucept.ion of the plan of war ns a whole, as they 
wore not in communication with I’kochu. A great general 
like NArOLEON would have insisti'd on having all messages 
fiom Paris sent to him, and Woulil hare hiken earn ili-ii. rdl 
messages sent to Paris sliould emanate from him. Put 
there was no one at all like Nai oi.j.on among tlio generals 
who commanded after Sed in. There was no one of note 
or fame amongst thetn. I'hcy iiad not Uu5 <*oTitideDee of 
the army or of tho country. I'hoy were all inucli on an 
equality, and M. GAMUirn A thcreforo organized and con- 
ducted tho campaign beeauso thero was nobody else 
to do it. Ho could only w-ork W'ith tlio iinjlruTnents 
ho hail at hand. There waao no exptjrienced, cautious, 
energetic aubordinates to bo found after tho collapse 
of the Imperial Goverument at I’aris and tho disasti-rs of 
Sedan and Metz ; and those wliom ho did employ were at least 
veiy energetic, if they did not know much and w"4*ro not 
oaxefhl to keep Btrictly within tho limits of their authority. 

Kothii^ can lx> more obvious thou that, bad it not been 
for M. (Sambetta, there would have been no rosistanco 
to the Germans ontsiilo J’ariB at all. Had France stood by 
the Bmpiro even after Sedan, or had it been poRsessod by 
sndi ft fleeire for a Bourbon restoration Uiat it had im- 
mediately called one of tho exiled prineos to tlio head of 
ofibixs a&or Sedan, there might no doubt have bcH*n some 
wh<»^ la nowunknowm to fame who could have 
den^ on behalf of the Government ho served, as much as M. 
GaICBSTTA did under tho Republican Government which in 
poiiai iftf &ct ms established. But, as things happtmed, it 
waa JUL OliCBETtl, and he alone, who made possible such 
xnsilAiafeee lo the Oermons as was offored. Ho committed 
a tilouaand mistake^, but the evidence given before tho 
Gomimmo^ shovhi that thero won no general who had a 
plan of oamfifl^ hi tho probable sucoi^s of which ho 
Mievedy and that the plans of other persons may be criti- 
qtute aa .g^t severity as those of GAMBcm. 
It jwaa, as is now knoi^; the plan of Tkositu to make his 
g^isat sortio, not on ■ side , of the Mamo^ but down tho 
the Seine, in oWw might Iw revictualed 

fipdisi ' jEbrii^ ' and Havre; .ahtl . in his qaideiioo General 
DMOBiCitr thisp^iMd s^ mt it was only 


abandoned in deference to tho foolish notion ihat ^ Awqy 
of tho Loiro was approaohing, and that Paris must hbld 
out a hand to meet it. General d’AuBSkU^, when ex- 
amined before tbo Commission, took the opportunity ^ 
speaking bis mind as to this sebemo of a sortie down the 
Seine, und no longungo could be stronger than that in 
which he criticized its grotesque absurdity. Ho had taken 
tlie trouble to make a series of calculations showing how 
many men and animals must have Ixjen engaged in the 
operation, and how inevitably they would have fiillon into” 
the power of tho enemy if they bad mado tho attempt. 
None of the blunders of Oambetta or his suboidinaW 
seemed to General i>*Aurf.llr half as ludicrous as tho 
gigantic blunilers wliieh Tnocnuand Ducrot were proparod 
to perp(‘(rato if they had had the chanen. When, therefore, it 
is said that M. Gambktta and his subordinates interfered 
with tho Gcuernls continually, and often unwisely, although 
this IS quite true, yet it must be reincmberetl that none of tho 
GemTjils believcii tliat they could do any real good, and that 
the sehi'mes which eseli formed for doing the little lie thought 
jiossihio oficn socnied alvmrd to olliersof tlieir number. Itwas 
heeiiuso tliiMv was one civilian who really bclievo<l in success, 
who formed such plans a.s ho eould, and msiatod to tho utmost 
of Jiis power on having them tried, that Franco did make 
a four jnontlis’ fight after Sedan. Thus much mufit ho 
said in jnstieo to M. Gambktta; but, on the other hand, 
t.his volumo of evidence brings into tho strongeHt I’olicf tho 
]>atirrico ajid gt)od h'mper with wliicli tho Generals tried to 
eiirry out the tasks assierned them, tho small degree of 
jealunsy whieh for the most pnrt they sliowod at tho time, 
and th(‘ir pntriotle anxiety not to let tho attempt to savo 
the eountiy fail boeaus(5 they did not like the men who 
guided them in making it. 


TIIK COAL QUIOSTION*. 

rjniTE able nnd juiTieioiis Report of tho Select Committee- 
-1 on Coal, drawn by tho Chairman Mr. Ayuton, can 
have disnpp()int(3d b}’’ its modorato or negative eoueliisioiitt 
only unreasonably Biingnino expectations, JJo inquiry was. 
joeedcul to aseertaiji that tho ciiusos of tho dourth of (loal, 
wliether they conHisted of the concert of niasU^rs or ol* 
workmen . fu' of the oj)cration of the ordinary laws of supply 
and demaml, wore beyond tho rcnch of legislation Although 
one or two of tho members of tho Conimil too seem by tho 
questions which they addressed to the wltTie.ssc8 to have 
eonteinplated as possible an arbilraiy expropriation of tho 
cc/nl-owriers. the Report., which was uniiiiimously adopted, 
n'conimends strict adhcrciieo to tho principle of freedom of 
trade, und “«u inilexiblo resolution of non-inteii(T(?nco on 
tho part of tho State.** The more plausiblo suggestion of 
an export duty on coal is for good reasons definitively rojcc^tcd. 
Some e^po^iod coal is nsed by English ship-owners, and 
irnieh of tho rcniaiiKlcr aids in tho production of com- 
modities whieh are aftcrw'ards imported into tlio United 
Kingdom. Tho (!)ommittoo ul.so forcibly remark that tho 
reotniL (.'xeess of demand for export applied, not to coal, but 
to iron. Every ton of pig-iron represents three tons of coal 
consumed in tho process of smelting, and every ton of 
rolled iron thret» additional tons, unless, therefore, tho 
cxjioHation of iron were discouraged, tho desired effect of 
lowering tho price of coal by an export duty would 
only Ix) produced to a comparatively trifling extent. 
As far as tho more important question of production 
is coneemcH, it is evidently impossible to place an artificial 
limit either on profits or on waj^'S, Since Parliament can 
do nothing to cheajicn coal, pmitical pedants might object 
to the appointment of a Committee for tho mere puiposo 
of colleHiiig information ; but it is not a waste of time to 
contribute to a b€3tter understanding among diflerent olasses,, 
by meana of a clearer comprohongnon of 3)Dir motives and 
conduct. Tho evidence folly justifies the statement of tho 
Committee that ** tho real order of events has been the rm 
in tho prico of iron, the rise in tho^ pricso of co^ atfit 
“the rise in tho rate of wages.” ludireotly the rifte ia 
wages has, by its effect in shortening tbo hours of 
largely tended to maintain the high prico of coal; i^t the 
prospects and growth of tho iron trade are primiixily re>^ 
sponsible for all the disturbance which has occuri^d in 
coal iharket. The Committee acquit the oofil-ouiitm of 
charge of having combined to raise ihe^p^ of c^; 
vriiile they exftw regret at the .deaire of senn^ 
workmen to'icjstritA the storage of 
, etixnpticmy they add the statmenttl^t a^^ 
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who have appeared on behalf of the workmen disclaim the ■ 
opinion that an occumulation of stocks ought to be dis* 
coara|^d. For the moment the question possess^ no 
practicid importaxico, because every coal-owner is u^ing his • 
utmost efforts to Imop pace -with the demands of the , 
market. 

^ The Committee prudently abstamed fi*om any attempt to 
^Uscertain. the proffts of tbo ooal-ownerB since the rise in 
prices ; but the witnossos who were engaged in tho business 
oandidly admitted the magnitude of their gains. !Mr. Elliot, 
member hir Durhiun, wlio is laigely interested in 

coal in the North, in Staffordshiro, in South Wales, ami in 
Nova Scotia, inix>rinod tlu) Cpmmittoo that, although during 
thiiiy years tho coal trade hail been coui|>siraiively unre- 
muner^Ive, o^year or two inoi'e of tho present prices would 
redress the balance by giving a iiiir avorugo over tho whole 
of tlie period. The price is, a« Mr. Elliot reiulily admit4S, ■ 
too high ; but he holds out little hope of an early reduction. 

“ It is unnatural,*’ ho says, “ that a porKOu investing ia tlus 
** coal trade should bo luakiiig such a largo pi*otit as ho ia ‘ 
now.’* In other words, eapiUlists liavc a strong induco- 
mxmt to engage in the busiuess ; and, if tho production is 
•oonsequouily increased, tbo price of the connnodity may 
porliaps be gradually i*educed. Caimda, which now eon- 
uumes a large quantity of English et^al, will probably 
hewaftor derive its sup]i!y from Nova Scotia; atid 
Btoamships trading to America, to the Illuck Sea^ and to 
fCluna will probably become mere and more accustomed to 
■coal abrts\d foe the liomewiird voyage. A larger dimi- 
nution of tho dcuiaiid might be caused by an inter- 
ruptioii of the prosperity of the iron trade. Soima ]>art 
of the recent activity Las been produced by tho necesaity of 
impi'oving every kind of maehiuory whleh iitlocts the con- 
sumption of fuel. When ilio alterations are completed tho 
epocial demand will be witJulrawn, and tbo propoHlonatu 
consumption of coal will at tho same time have been per- 
manently diminished. Tho Commiltee exhibited a sound 
diseretioa in not attempting to solve cotnplioatodoud spc^cu- 
lative ])i’oblorus. A small excess in the demand over tho 
ljupply may fiometimes cause u largo advance in pi’ioe. In 
the opinion of some of the witnesses, the exp^uisian of ihe^ 
iron tmdo in Middlesborough alone, and tho strike of the 
Jiouth Wales colliers in 1871, -would togetlu'r almost solE- 
^mcntly account for the entire rise of prices. Tho consumers 
f -arc ato paying tho cost of the provi.sions of Mr. Buucjk’r 
M iaos Regulation Act of 1871. TJuiy havi^ not only to bear 
the losses which arise iVonx strikes, but to W'cuxx^ tho couJU 
owners against po.ssiblo strikes, nTui to com pee sate them for 
tho dbuitiution in tho hours of labour. . In tin* caso of new 
letting's t he owuei’s of mineral projiovty will probably bo 
able to jnak^ advantageouK bargains ; but they ai’o some- 
times in thidr turn hampered by exorbitant demands for 
-way-leaves when thoir access to railways is impelled by tho 
caprico and imporihet information of Parliamentary Com- 
mittees. 

The most interesting part of tho inquiry related to the 
demands, the condition, and the conduct of the woriring 
colliers. If tho vepresoutatives of the Trade Unions may be 
trusted, tho infhienco- of these associations is habitually 
oraployod in favour of steady and regular labour during tho 
Toduced hours of work which liavo resulted from the high 
irato of wages. Although extravagance and inteinperouce 
aro not uncommon, it would appeur that tho standard of 
comfort has been raised, that the children aro better 
educated^ and the houses better fuxnishod, and that some o£ 
the men stxve considerable sums of money. One or two 
witnesses indeed assert that in Northumberkmd the collier 
is not a gentleman as ho was thirtw years but tho 
i^ged for tho wonso is fully explained hy the 

amndgx^oA of stiungenB among tho her^itary mining 
popsdatfotL. Th* oa^pteyers, with sr:ai^y an exception, 
of the wtiwtoea.with creditsblo candour and good 
soma of them think that a reduction in ^ 
mkansfcijig kind of lahoar ia not 
^^•K<u*so¥oiqMBimawkhthat.tbemcperi^^ 
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tem. which virtually recogtuaes their claini to. a. 

pf^ofits earned by capital. The Committi^ with itf . 

temury prudonce, pledged itself to no definite conch 3 ki^,<tfllt 

• the subjeot. The inoi'e cautious witnesses (xmftmediitlndip 
ability to uniteratand tho liosis on w hich arbitraddon wait to 
proceed.. If wages rise with profits, they ought, also to.fott 
in the same proportion; and yot it is evident ihattl 

man inquires a ceriaiu mimmum of wages for h^ aubsiah*^ 
ence. According to Mt. Elliot, the nverago profit ^}Ob 11 
lossoes during nearly thirty years scarcely exceeded five JUM? . 
cent. TJjc n\.U} is now perhaps forty or fifty por cent. ; qnd^i>. 
collier earns eight or ten shiilinga a dtt3^ If the format 
state of things w'oro restored, it would be imposslb^ 
that wages should bo redni'od in the sa.iuo ratio as profita* 

Mr. Normankkll, Mr. Macdokald, and other ixiprcsenta- 
tives of the associations of workmen generally protess their 
. desire to diiul w ith employers united in siinUar combi*^ 
nations. Tho mostei's, it is true, dorivo strength fooiia 
onion ; but, on tlio other hand, th^ recogniw? by ioiut 
> motion the legitimate naturo of tho Trade Unions, vasA tho 
official character of tlioir representatives. Dorijog tbo. 
South Wales strike of the present year, the chief contentioii, 
of the ironiunsfcr.s was for t.ho right of ejich employer to 
negotiate sopm-atcly and independently with his own nien„ 
In tho result the detnands prefen’cd by Mr. Hallidat and 
the Minors’ Association \V(;i*o pi*actiiralJy cou{?cdcd, bttt in. 
point of form the men submitted to a nominal reduction,, 
and the crctteuUuls of Mr. Ualliuav w’©!*© never ucknow- 
leilgcd by tlio masters. Mr. Laxdalb, an experiojiC(a 4 
manager of collieries in Sootlund, assured tlie Committee 
that tho uu(>asiiu‘ss atnojig the miners proc^dod, nut ‘ 
from themsolves, but from Mr. Maodosali) and other 
delegates, who, as ho said, live by agitation. As might have 
been expected, Mr. Macdonald camestly denied the truth of 
the state'U^'nt ; nor in it eithcfr possible or uBcfnl to distinguisk 
bet. ween popular feeling mid personal influenco. All Tinioixs 
of men, political or social, aro directed by leaders who 
.alternately impel the mass and submit to its pressure. Ab 
Trade Unions exist, dolcgates and members of Council most 
also be tulcratod, with all the results which may attend their 

* inevitable control over ( he decisions of tlm worknum. If a 
largo l>ody of colliers think fit to devolve tho management 
of their interests on chosen agents, employers will probably 
find it convonient to I'ceogtihso tho delegation, lu many 
cases, consultations among the i^eprcsentatives of employers 
and of workmen tend to prevent or to ];H.>stponc coJBsiors.; 
but w'hcn the discussion takes tho fonnal shape of an 
arbitration, the want of a bwis for an awoi’d will sooner or 
later make itself felt. In soasrjus of prosperous trade, 
cnpitalisl^H -wlio aro making largo foriuiies and wovkiiton 
who aro with niucli case earning enormous wages will have 

I strong icasons for avoiding a mptuve. The cAmsumer wke 
pays for all is not represented at tiio arbikutious, nor vrae 
his evidouccj tendered to tho Committee. 


THE BANK FORCERIES. 

T he virtual confession of two of tbo prisoneni in tbo 
Bank forgeries case left the jui^ littJo to do. Thom 
was no doubt that Macdosnkll, Notids, and the tm*o 
Bidwslls had nJI been concerned in the criine : the only 
question was whether Noves and Hie younger BrnKSin had 
understood the nature of the transactions in which they 
were engaged. The jury thought Uiat guilty knowledge 
was fully proved against them, and the ju^ saw no 1*00800 
to make any distinction in their sentences. Humanily, 
like honour, may sometimes bo found among thieves, aud 
tho two prisoners whose guilt was unmistakaUy proved 
showed considerable anxioty that their compamons should 
be let off with a lighter sentence, even if they did not escape 
altogether. Perhaps some persuasion had in too first instance 


been nooessary to induce Austin BrowiXL and Noxxs to joifi 
in the enterprise, and in that sense the responsibilliy of Mag- 
POKtfSU. and OfiOKGU BrnwEtii may have been the greater. 
Bat there ia nothing in tlio evidence to show that when< 
once embarked in it there was any difiSmneo in the zeal 
with whiioh they played their sevem parte, . So xaneh of 
^ refoited to himself was dirocted to 
^w toest die oouxteol foir the 

kdito to of tto Soto* . 
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diflcoaiit are ns in America, sent round to Ibo acceptor 
to bo “ iiiitiallod,” tlint flic possibility of fortfihg bills of 
exchange prcRonied itself to him. As, bowuver, bo im- 
mcdiatoly itjlogrnpbod lo a frionil that ho bad imulo u dis. 
covory of gmai ijiiportance, it was clear, even apart from tlio 
facts ihfit J)a VO since boon iiiado public, tbut the idea of 
forgery was safbcicntly familiar to him, and tho a pnori 
probabilities of tho ca«?o arc certainly on the sido of ibo 
prosecution. Tho story as it canio out in the evidence was 
this. In the spring of 1872 Austl^ Binwri.h ordered some 
clutbos of Bome Inilors, named GRKKy, living in fcsavile Ibav, 
and asked if ho might leave some money with them, while he 
was in Ireland. Mr. (j|]:Kr^.v declined to Ix'cmno ibnvvKij/s 
banker, and mst<^ad introduced him to bis own bankers, tho 
Western branch of tho Bank of Kngland. Bidwlxl at 
onoo opened fm account with tlni very res])ectablo payment 
of 1,200/., and ho R»»on folhnved this up by a further re- 
rait-taneo of t.ooo/. Tn September it was further increased 
\y the proeo(Mls of 8,ooo7. worth (»f l\)rtugiu‘ao Three pc‘r 
dent. Bonds, Having thus esiabllslied their credit with 
tho Bank, tho eonfeileiMles began to [U'osent genuine 
bills to ho diseoufitt'd. I’lusfi bills had l)e<‘u bought 
by them in vriruma European eiticjs, and before 
being presented to the Bank they had served as models 
for the forged bills which tiny itd ended to present 
later on. By tho 21st (if*.larjuary they ihonglit the Hank 
had been suflicicntly neeiisfumeil to the siglit of their 
paper to make it sale to begin work, find on thai. day tho 
first batch of forged bills was sent in and dLscountexl. 
By the end of Februiuy 102,217/. inadc3 in this 

way, and, but for tlie accidental omission of a date, which 
led to a bill being sent to the snijposed aeei'ptor to have tho 
oversight roctifiod, there would luivo been amf>le tiincbfjforo 
tho bills bocaino duo for the ]nisoners to luivO mad« their 
OBCapo. They had, a?j tiiey thought, marie it imj-iossibln frir 
tho pt'occeds of the fraud to be traeod into Jheirhiuuls by 
a process of rhmblo exchange, (irst of nob s into gold, aiid 
then of gold into notes. By this means, and by tho niindxu' 
of ditfcTcnt nanu!S and eharnctr'rs they had assumed, they 
no doubt liot'ieil Ihnl. their irlentity with the authors of the 
forgerioH would remain, unknown. 

“Fraud,” said Macoonnitj, in his ppcecli to tho j«iy, 
* though a very wretched, unhappy, niisentble, and con- 
“ temjitihle art, may bo to a certain extent odlod an art 
“ novertlielcss.” It is di/Ilcnlt to believe that this dopi'c- 
ciatioii of his own pursuit was genuine, (t is far more 
probable that tho e.Y(*itcrnont ami dangm- witli which the 
oxccutiori of tlio sidiemo was surrounded had blinded tho 
conspirators lo iis j*efil cliaraetor. There is Bomething 
almost heroic in the idea rjf tHiming over to London and 
there turning a small capital into a targ(^ one by a series of 
forgeries cIcvtt cnougli to deceive such practised cjx's as 
the officials of tho Bank of Englaml. It wanted Komothing 
of this sort ])robably to supply the nccessai’y nioiivo. 
Desperate inou will nndertako desperate enterprises for tho 
mere sake of getting money. They will not work, they are 
too proud to beg, and tliey take lo robbery as the only 
alterhattvc. But these men w t-re not desperate. Pixvions 
fbrj^rios bad supplied tliem with a moderate capital 
which in tho ordinary course of business would have 
yielded thorn enough to live on, and it is doubtful 
whether the desire to Ixjcotno licli W'onld alone have 
Bustainod tkoiu in all tho difficulties of their under- 
taldng. TJio love of exciting advoiituro and tlio pride of 
Biicoossful adventure is seen in tho lotb.T wrritten by Cteohok 
B rnwjBLL while ho was flying from the police. Ho describes 
how “ his nervo lias stood him through tw’O taps on the 
“ shoulder and four encounters,” how ho “ has been a 
“ Fenian, a priest, a professor, a Russian who crould 
“ speak ‘ only vercjo little Engles rnais un pen do Franyais 
“ * ot Allcmand,* a deaf ami dumb man with a slate and 
“ pencil — all in th6 space of a week.” Something of tho 
pleasure which evidently underlies this dcscriptiou was to 
De gained at e\ery step of the scheme. The some quabties 
seem to run in the BinwEEL family, at least if the brother 
JoHH Btdwf.ll is the author of tho plot to get tlio prisoners 
out of New^te, if not out of tho very Court itself. Most 
men would have thouglit a well-gujirdcd prison in the very 
hefltfi of liondon too unpromising a field to be worth tho 
trying. Tho Biowells thought differently, and tho result 
hA4 .sl'cuoBt justified their faith in the power of money in 
damg hands. A bribe of 1,000/. is supposed to have wen 
too nfuch ibr the honesty of one at least of the wnrders, 
ud lha extent of tho precautions taken during tho later 
. iSaye of the trial, and continued down to the moment 
pifeny eenienco^ show^.at all events, that tho authorities 


did not to tho last think it impossible that a rescue of some 
sort would be attempted. 

Tho whole case is too remarkable and exceptional to 
admit of any nioml bein^ drawn from it. It is one of 
tboBO strange instaiicc;.s m which iiidiviiluolisin occasion- 
ally a.ssert.s itself even in crime. America is just the 
country to furnish criminals of this type, because thero 
oliiiio is to be found the combination of largo inereaniile^' 
tniusaetiiuis with a state of society in which men still cany 
their lives in their hands. Tho scheme of goiting one 
hundred thousand pouiid.s from the Bank of England by 
means of forged bills might have suggested itself to tho 
brain of a Londoner, but a Londoner wonld hardly have 
had the nerve to carry the idea tmt. In America the clerk 
w]u> is pitting at a desk in New York to-day may next week 
bo cnllrfcting debts in California, or making inquiries in 
]Vlcxieo. Under Huoh ooridiiious as thosfj men learn to 
depoml on themselves, and to believe that everything is 
possible to coolness and daring, to a degree which 
is hardly aifuinable in cornmuiiitics where civilization 
is moro imiversiilly diffused. As regards the monxiity of 
the act, it i.s really no vvorao than some which have 
met in America witli very different tr(‘aiiTieiit, Thero 
I was not one of tho Kcoundrels eoneerned in tho Erie 
I swindle who did iu\t deserve as Bovoro a punishment as 
I an}' of ihese forger.'?, and the gimerally lax tone of 
I Ameriean eoimmait on the proceedings of Air. Jay 
Goulo and Jiis fellow-criminals may well have led tlio 
Binwi.Ei..s and ALuiDONNEi.r. to tliink that BUOeos.s was all 
that was required to sociire thcMii immunity against dis- 
graec‘, even if their plans for disarming fcuspicioji sliouUI 
not do all that t hey inliMided them to do. 

1'he Hank t)f I’ingland has biicii so heavy a loser by ihosc 
fifiud-:, ihat iluj be'st altcntion of ilio Directors will no 
d»nibt bo given to devising pvo*caui.ioiis against a reennvneo 
of the crime. Of coiir.so there is one gmit safeguard in the 
fact that nothing but a very long pre]»aratiou could JuiVi? 
disrirmod suspicion, and a. very Jong preparation implies 
that thero is an amount of skill and capital at the eoinmand 
of the forger which is not very ui’ten met with. Still in the 
flurry of business ('v<m such frauds as these soon slip out of 
remeiubrance, and if equal ingenuity wero directed to a similar 
object ton years henee, it is fai* from improbable that it inighti 
have much the same result. Tho manager of the West(!r»i 
Bmnch will perhaps in futuiT) bo moro likely to refirse a 
genuine bill tha-u to discount a forged one, but inanagersA 
who have not liad his j):iinful exf)orienco may bo less 
enuliouB. AVlifit procantions ought to be adopted to emsuro 
the Tkiiik against deception is a matter for experts to sottk\ 
but it seems ch.'ar that when a succession of bills are ])ve- 
Hoiited by 11 eustijiner having no leeogiiizoJ position in 
London, some ste{>s (>ught 1^ be taken to ascei^ain tlujt tho 
aceoptjinees are genniuc. After this startling proof of tho 
iieco.ssily of some snidi p7‘OLt.'SR, no olfcnco can possibly be 
givtm by laying down a rule to this effect for the future. 
Wlieth(;r AIacuonnet.t.’s assertion that tho absence of such a 
rule first suggested the forgery to his imagination bo true 
or false, it certaiTily ought not to remain possible for any 
futuro criminal to iiuikc a similar Btatemont. 


ACCIDENT UPON ACCIDENT. 

T he Betford railway accident is an occurrence of a 
much simpler type than its predecessor at Wigan, It 
is not yet known how the engine-driver will explain his 
apparent disregard of signals, but that tho disasiei'^ was 
caused by his disregard of them seems scarcely open to 
question. No doubt tho conditions under which tho Groat 
Northern line crosses tho Alanchester, Sheffield, and .Lin- 
colashii-o lino afi Retford ai’o unusually favourable to coUi- 
sion. Tho case with which trains are now taken up very 
steep inclines has not induced either Company to cony ita 
rails acTOSs tho other lino by means of a Dridgo. Tho 
irafiio from Ea.st to West and from North to South piiASOH, 
over tlie same spot at a level, so that tho ^oty of tho possem*. 
gers depends entirely on the accuracy with which the signal 
are worked, and tho care with which they are watched. I|i 
this cose, two trains prodding at right anglos came in 
contact iust at the ci'ossinjj. The passengers by the train 
going East liad KOen tho tram approaching from tho Nqirih, 
and expiSbted that it would stop tmtil had passed. 
Instead of>doin^ this it came osa at a 99^1^ xSibe, and 
cut the other train in two*. Twodajfa latei^ at Dodworth, 
also oh the Manchester^ and Lmcolnshire line^ 
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another excumon train whb raa into a goods teain, 
the driver of which had been nnable to see the signal 
owing to the fog. At Eastbonrne, a day earlier, two 
trains, which have to ran for a short distance over 
the same, rails, were both late, and , came into coUision. 
Here, therefore, were throe accidents fix)ia the some, or 
^ -neoriy the same, cause within four days. There is no mys- 
V-rtery about this class of railway disaster. In all tlioso 
instances wa have an overcrowded and unpunctual 
traffic, which necessarily leaves the lives and limbs of 
the passengers to tho mercy of an overworked signal* 
man or engine-driver. As regards railway travelling, a 
dark winter night is not half so dangerous a time as a 
bright August day. At this season the Kailway Companies 
seem to sot no limit to the numlier of trains they are pre- 
pared to run, except such as may bo imposed on them 
by tho amount of their rolling-stock. Tourists going off 
to Scotland, families going to the seaside, oxoursioniats 
pouring out of the gi*eat to'ivns to the nearest hit of 
woodland or coast— aU these classes of travellers want to 
be accommodated at tho same time, and the Companies 
have not the heart to rofnao any one of them. Towards 
every junction therefore trains are converging at all hours, 
and there is nothing but the signals to preserve even tho 
minimum of necessary ini-erval between them. But no 
matter how perfect the system of signalling may he, it has 
to bo interpreted at very sliort notice by men who as ofUm 
as not are in urgent want of rest and sleep. Any one who 
will think for a moment what mistakes he hna made when 
thoroughly tired out with work will he inclined to wonder 
that the drivers so rarely misread or neglect a signal, and 
that tho signalman so rarely sets tho wrang arm in motion 
or shows the wrong lamp. A recent accident on tho QrcJtU 
Western line noar Salisbury was admitted by the station, 
master at Wilton to bo caused by first telegraphing to 
Salisbury that tho lino— .a single one — ^was clear, and 
then, in a moment of forgetfulness, sending a train on. 
‘‘In answer to inquiries,** says a report of the Coioncr's 
inquest, “ ho added that, in addition to the duties of 
“ station-master, ho Lad to att^md to all tho accouiit-s, to 
issuo and collect tickets, to attend to tho telegraph and 
‘‘ to all trains, and that his hours wero from six in the 
** morning to half-past nino, and sometimes later at night, 
“ with oSy one porter to help him.** Even an ordinary 
working day of fifteen hours might not have made him 
loso his hea^ but on tho day before tho accident there had 
been a great ffito in Wilton Park, “ and ho had been very 
" much harassed, having had a great deal of work to do ** — j 
meaning evidently extra work. Wliatovor verdict tlio 
coroner's jury may return, no reasonable person can doubt 
that tho station-master's employers, not the station-master 
himself, are to blame for this accident ; and it has yet to bo 
seen how far similar causes have been at work at Bciford 
and Eastbourne. 

There arc three conditions under any one of which rail- 
way travelling in August might conceivably bo safe. One 
is that tho Companies should run no more trains than their 
present servants can properly attend to. A second is that 
there should he no level crossings, and no part of the line 
on which trains going in different directions can ever meet. 
A third is, .that, supposing tho number of trains and tbe 
dai^ers of the crossings to remain what they ait), the 
staff of servants should bo large enough to ensure that 
ore:^ one of them mav have all his faculties about him 
during the whole time ne is on dutpr. If the first of these 
precautions were ohservod, the mterval between tndns 
going in tbe satoo direction would be considerable, and, 
though junctiouB would still bo a source of danger, yet 
the punctuality with which the trams would bo able 
to travd would allow of the distance of each from 
the point of possible contact being accurately caJou< 
lated. If the second condition wero observed, collisions 
would be very much rarer, because Uicy could only happen 
wlw a train had been accidentally sent on to a line with 
l^oh .it wedd properly have no connexion. At Retford, 
w example, if there haa been a bridge, and at E^tboum^ 
if there had been a different line- of rails for^trains having 
iifibrent dest^iio^ ft? .iwoM WQtdd have been alto- 
tether prevented^ Even xf the Obmpanies were to estaUish 
liheiv right to sMtoeli iMlii tiw wanb oc^ 

nqaoioes . 
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recourse to them. As it is, they wglcct all three. 
overcrowd thoir linos; they make tho same Imc of raib^o ^ 
double duty ; they work their serr^ts till they losa tixefr 
wits from sheer fatigue. And every one of these juSis of 
wilful carelessness is committed with perfect irapuni^., 
cept from damages. Parliament seems quite UBapb tO 
devise any means of compelling Railway Companies to da 
their duty. Wo know as each Mummer comes round thsi 
the same accidents will happen from the same causes. . And 
yet wo ara powerless to inako the Companies take the aa- 
cessary steps tio guard against them* 

In this state of things Lord OAMriiKLi.’s Act is the only 
plank we have to cling to. It is easy to find fault with it 
It is easy to say that it bears hardly on the Companies be- 
cause juries have, rid a rule, more sympathy with tho tra- 
velling public than with the shareholding public, or that 
what a railway pa.«iscnger wants is protccriou for his life, 
not compensation to hts representatives for Ids death. 
But so long os no other law liears on Railway Companioii 
at all, and so long as compensation for death is tho n«irosi 
attainnblo approach to protection of life, it is of the utm(Mt 
moment that Lord Cami'BEU/s Act should lie retained iu its 
present form. We grant that it dispenses but a ve^ )^gb 
justico ; but even rough justice is better than no justice sjt 
all, and, little as Railway Companies seem to mind, tho 
prospect of heavy damages, they would mind immunity 
from heavy damages a good deal less. Wo should muck 
prefer sc’ciug some machinery in force by which the Gom- 
jianics should bo compelled to adopt eveiy appw)vod pr^ 
caution against disaster ; and in that case we readily admit 
tho lospousibility for accidents would be removed from 
tho shoulders of the Railway Directors to thoHc of the dc- 

r inent which had allowed a necessary precaution to 
omitted. But wc have not got any such maehineiy, 
and in the present temper of Parliament thero does 
not seem Ix) ho much cliance that we shall ever get it 
Railway travellers, though a very large, are a vciy un- 
organized body, and the consequcuco is iW in ilio House 
of OommoiiH they ere absolutely pow'erlesa. This .was 
shown very clearly in the debates on tho Railway Traffic 
Act Araon'clmcnt Bill last Session. So kmg ns it was a 
question of forwarding goods in safety to their jorniicy's 
end tho railway inten^st found that it had energetic ad- 
versaries to coulcncl o.g.'juist. But as soon as nii attempt 
was made to make some provision for forwarding pas- 
sengers in safety to thoir journey*s end, tbe railway 
interest h:id .j^overylhing its own way. .Prolmbly it 
would now be im|K>ssible to pass such a measure as Lord 
CAMPiiELf/s Act. But, as by a happy chance wo ore ia 
possession of it, it only remains to take caro that it is 
not in any way. tampered with. Year by year there 
will necessarily be less and less competition l^'twoon B^il- 
way Companies, so that the chance which we might other- 
wise enjoy of having greater safety in travelling hdd out 
as an inducement to prefer one line to anothfT is denied us. 
Thronghout a great part of the country railway's possess 
a monopoly of the means of locomotion. Tho only choice 
left is the choice between travelling by railway or staying 
at home. The Companies are perfectly aware of this 
fact, and they show their knowledgo of it by their 
studious disregard of tho comfort and tlio s^ety of 
their passengers. Instead of the public being their 
customers, tliey are their serfr. Kor is tho prospect an 
improving ono. The increase in tlio working expenses of 
the sovei^ lines consequent on tho rise in ilio price of 
coal and iron must be met somehow, and the mopt natt^ 
way to meet it is by carrjdng more passengers, employing 
fewer servants, and introducing no improvements. The 
Board of Trade can do little for us, for, though it can jx»int out 
the cause of an accident, and suggest moans of pjcvonting its 
recurrence, it cannot insist on its advice being taken. ^ Tlio 
v6ry day that the Wigan accident hapjamod the surviving 
carriages of the tourist train were nearly run into iKHninso 
their engine broke down, and there was no means of 
signalling to the driver of tho Limited Mail. Yet, if tho 
suggestions of the Government Inspectors bad been attended 
to, this source of danger would long ago have l>oon re- 
moved. These are the ikets which josti^ juries in giving 
heavy damages against Railway Oompames. If they cannot 
fmed to make railway travuniug safe, tJiey can at all 
'wvidritu he made to feel that leaving it unsafe costa taonoy* 
IfthefopuldOnce be btught that A low death*rate means 
a xn^t become at obso- 
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SPORTS ANO STUDIES. 


A OO.MPIAINT whicih w i^idly bttcomin*^ eomtiKm- 

plnce cropj)ed up in tbe Twwt tha othwr cW. Au “ CMlioer 


ui' lUe Anuy wit b LiiuitcHlMaana " coniplained of tko present 93«toin 
of c.valtiuf^ thti iiuportanco of alUletio apostd ua compami with tlie 
studiiiw which ore still cunvoDtionally suppoatKlto bu t.ho main occu- 
pation of flf htwJboyda The ()fficep‘ft point of view waa porlmpvH not tho 
mg-hesi, hut it had the mc»rit of hoini; inhdli^ible to liiv^o clnssea. 
Ik' thought it very hard that, whereas ho paid for Lalin widGrt'ch, 
the article actually doHvorod wna adultivnitod with rowitiir and 
cricket. Ilia cxplanatiun of iho phenomenon wits in ar'cordanco 
with this view or the evil. BchooWuKters, he said, let their boys 
play because they eeoapo a great di'ul of drudgery. A masttT at a 
pabUc school niton rocoiviui a vory ]ai)fo inconm j und if ho WiUre 
com^v^od to provide hia boys with a ciint‘apon(liiig lunoimt of 
know'lodge, ho would eilhor have to ineur iviuueb grt'ittT vKueiiae, 
or to work very much harder for hi.-i money, 'riiereroro he. belmvoa 
like a dishonest tmde**iimn, and, in4eiid of teaeliing the b-»ys, 
allows' them to amiise thmnselVes. and then diiroilien the aiuuse- 
niORt by Oifree use of the vocabuliiry of the musenlur < •hvirtimi.’^. 

Tliia tlieovy will of course be mdignuiitlv ivpudiated by the 
high-uiinded gentlemen who have tho eliiu'i^o of ouv youth. 
"Whether some iuiiuitesiuiul grain of truth mny lurk in it is ni<n\j 
than wo can say offhand. It ie conc,eivaible tinit the natural in- 
dolence ftom which schoohuastei’H ore no nioiv. e\riiipt than any 
other chiBS of tho popnlhtion may inelirm them to lo<»u with undue 
ikTOur upon a fw.«sleni wlneh reiluiiily lichieim their dutW 
N^obody, m»wcvor, who knows tlleni will deny that scho<ilnj:isl,i*rs, 
a« a nilo, are avory held- working w*i *»f men : aiul it wouhl Im? tho 
^<^SBost injustice to ns&««*rt of miv of our gr*iator .'if luK>l.s that the 
mastens are conHcimusly moved by aucU sitnlid (nmt^idemlioiiA 
us those MUfl^gesUfd by their mili1m*y critic. It i.’^ ptmlouable in 
a laUiorwho lluds tliiit his son rminot construe u line of timek, 
hut can run a mile in four minutes and a hull', to bv‘ ratber 
irritated at tho turn lbing.s hu\e taken; and it ia not sui'- 
prisuig that he should desl in ramloin aecus^iiiunp. Sebmd- 
inaeiers may pvolitably turn hia ivmarUs to eceenuL by loo!;ing 
at thumaelVQs with the eyes of the onlinary [vm-ot. AVe, how- 
oYOP, can by no moans acjcent hie doctrine aa or place the 

wholo rasponsilaUty upon tW bhoiildexs of a d r^i-iulug body of 
men. 

To say the truth, the <|m\stion wliose fault is it ? is about m iu«e- 
Im here as it is in nv’fil ca.ses. U is tery <M)ii\<'iiiwit for pai'outa 
to fiay that tho wudicd schoolmaster gives a h.ul article becunso he 
is idle ivr avariciouH. Tiio Hchtujbuasler am, of < urn iot<*rt w ilh 
oeual plausibility that tho paifiit is tlu3 real s< uroc of tiu: evil. 
Thoantdoally, a school is wliat the umstvr makes \i ; poactiailly, it 
is very much what tlio parent wishes ii 1i> be. The .Hclioolmadcr 
can on!)' deal with the uiatoriol bupplied to him. ib> 3 ’s wiio have 
beoo brought up in idle luxuiy for fourteen ve.u^i cajijiot Ixulriileti 
into iutfilh*ctuttf activity in tho lour or dvo ibllowiiig years. The 
ultiiunhf appeal is to pai'cntol uuliiorily. If the avt^ragn father 
earns vory little for leurniiig, he will not buck up tii? scliooliiuister a 
efforts at raising tho slanfiuvd of eludy. The same people who cry 
out against the laxity f»r distuplmc we ronsodlo indignation if thvir 
own hula are stinted of amusemont or e\ posed to ouy kind 
of liordship. TtK) much iiupoitauec, it in gejH&ndly adoiltted, is 
attliobcd to cricket ; but, if the huad-masteTs \euture Ui draw the 
moral that the public tM'.hool matches hUouUI not take place 
according to precedent, a tluill ijf iuiiignalion pas'^ea tlmutgh 
tile wlude country. If schoolmaators avo te bo regarded 
from the tradesmdha ptunt of view, it luustj^e admitted that they 
wild generally supply that kind of articlu which their customers 
deaire. The upnheatiou of this principle to ])articular cases is only 
too obviouBu XV by is a buy sent h> a public school, as a general 
roleP Varioiw an.'swew maybe given; end amongst others tho 
obiriouB one that a boy is a t^mblf3 at liopu;, and tli;d wduitever may 
1^ tim ffnilts of public schools, private bc1u>o1s ant generally worse. 
AllHmo,, however, this btsdement is oxamined a litUo more elusoly, 
it generally boRTS one meaning. A boy is not sent to sdiool iio 
leim, butto gain certain supposed luorul and soi-ial advantages. 
If liie itehor is u anob. tbd buy is mit to keep compuny with lords ; 
if the ftiher is an orditiii^ Ekighsh goiitlemun, the boy is s<mt to 
get theit khui of polish which ibr geuemtions has been hold by his 
cim to be M' essential hb a power of dleeriniiuating lictwccn the 
'pmfit tUHW of knives und forks. A plmiee imsid<inla)ly used by 
ouv^n^tory friend ]Ktvhaiw lets out the aociot. 11» nUUos it as 
A primAiy axitiut that every parent, whubhor inillionairo or poiir 
pKofMonal tuatl, **iuust m self-dofcuce place hie son at the 
•ame of Mhool to inauro him u ihir cLuuju;e (if.^Micccae in 
lifri* Very many poronta consider that the Hr^t I'ec^uhdW 
to tooom ifi lilb ia the habit of associating fa^ly with inil- 
lioitfl&rto andl' thmr eons. They would, if posj^iblo, get teaching 
toes But die first dentanA is that tliotr buys should go to the 
. ' whA the sons of men of wotdth and rank. When thal: 

is a pialMiiumi possioni it is not surprising that tJs» prevalent 
toufi adi the schools idtould be determined by thali. prevalent 
amoiigit the children of the rithest classes; inr, in othfir words^ 
should be as bagnr te loam how to amuse thoinselvea as. 
to Itoill how to make on honest living by their brains. The publio 
idltotli; ageing tot tho tone fbrihexr mimblor rivals : and thus the 
eelMtototer hsa to contend^ not merrily against the natural m 
ilMiMe vriUioh oftoh wm to leiiniihgflat 

all homo inffiiimeto which teach bqtoto sdooeto 

Mttdlionaixto. 


So m^rit may Im said: BSitogasdn the oiltoi^ foeriise the to% 
miisibilito. Thiit aeluKdmsecem might do mtudi to steni' dfa 


spoiisibilito. Thiit aeluKdmsecem might do mtudi to stenx' dfo 
euiTeat which now runs so atsaii^y towaidi^ athlbrioism ie 
douiulde, but they will bo at a groat. disadvAutoge tmtil 

they are baerked un by a vigorous body of public opinion. The 
gi'ncral tone of feeling upon the aubj^oct requires a good doal of 


bnicittg, and there are fbftunately signs that people are benbnihg 
to listen to The old commonplaces ore bidked put torvmm'" 

an till answer tu very reasonable oomplainta Athletic spovts, it 
said, have isany go^ ci&cts upon mind' mid body ; the boy who 
pluys l)est vroAn best; tiud so on. VVe shonld^be trie last to deny 
whiit is true in thoso stateiuonts. We believe thob a lave of manly 
exercise is on vxcelleut thing, and, so far as the derine for aihleric 
sports is a rcsiUt of the iaeruHsing prominenoo of towoi life and 
Hi^dt^ntory habits, we may admit it be useful. So lanse aproportiDn 
of tho popniation is now cuufinetl wdthin city waDs, that it is highly . 
derimblo that every Healthy mode of physical exorcise should be 
encour<<god. Ihit we objevt tu its excessive development as 
rldedly iu tlie iuterosts of apt)it as in the iutereste of study, 
ruder the ]m\<‘3ont system play too oftcn> oeases to be play, and 
Wuuii'H a ( prufession. In that case ite oifuct on tho bod)' la as 
(pifsliuuiible as ita oitV^ot oji Uio mind. A daily ooiuditiitioual and 
iiu of'cur'iuaal walking lour improve Uio dig^iun and (dear the 
hmin ; w course (ff training which quali'Ges a man to Jo sovou miles 
an hour is a sevcm straiii on Iris constilutiou, and reduces his 
brain to bt3 a nicu'c mtichiuo for judging pace and nuiking bc^ls. 
VVe newl not enlarge oiiee more on the degrading tendimey of 
every spitit or suon aa it has ceased to bo a frientUy rivalry be t.w(»t‘n 
the boys tlicmstdve#, and has become in a manner public property 
for the biMiutitf of Well or ill di’ossiMi Lundou' mobs, and oven of 
tlui luiLting-ving. Wlieu uthk^ticism is doveloncd after this 
fashion, tlic savijig about tho bc.st 'Worker being ilie bttst player 
bt*c(»uuiH tlu‘ \crv rcvci’rio of tlie tniih ; tho two pursuits arc simply 
iiicom]».*itibb* ; but wo could not ii.«j£ for a bolter test of tho 
utility of iithlotic sixirts than tluit which this doctrine supplies. 
Ho long fiM it was r**iilly true that a schoolboy or an under- 
{n'hdiuLle could cxlh'I m both eupacnlies^ it is prcsunuible that he 
has pushed neither pin'suit to an c.vcuss. When dcjvotion to one 
jiracliitciily ex(5ludo'di exceiUmcc hi t he otbor, as has longlnjen thecfise, 
it is evident that lils odiu^atiou is of a onc-sidod, mid prob^ibly of 
nil iujurious eburuetiU'. The quchlitm is not, as llie adiocate.'S 
tjf llie prtiri Jit system iasisL upon stating it, whuthor boys Riu to 
bo uDcouragrd to pkiy erickoi «»r to ovev-eiit thcujselyi*,s in oon- 
I'eciionorH’ sju>p.y, but i\ow' tlie athletic mania which is ni»v/ pre- 
judicial both Ui sport and to study is to be kept in duo Rui*ordiua- 
tioji. Tho sinmilar growth of that mania within the Iflist. jiftceii or 
twenty yotu’8 ia pnibiibly due to various causes, some <»f wtuch are 
unluckily dillicult Ui altuck. Portly, as w« have ahnady adiuitlcd, 
there id uii (dement of vc^al oonuuon Reuse in the luovenieut, Lhougli 
it has been oviu'laid witli mountaiuous heaps of nouMmso. iSumo* 
thing must perhaps put tu tho uccomit of iho natliuuil gitiwth 
ill wealth and luxury wdiich lias made the great schools of lute 
veare too prosperous to bo nnxious fv)r serious reform, aud which> 
lias perliHps llth.*d tlumi w'ith a claw more anxious for tlie society 
of milllunaijvs than for Mjo iicipiisiUon of cliiesical Inumlfedgc. 
Tlwiu that iutousH ds norpn so charnctoristie' of our great 
bcliools has piwouteii them from lowering themselves by any 
uctiv(j ('om [petition with (remmem; whilst tha crammers, profftlDg 
by till) ini'toiiso of oitcn exoiuinalious, hi»^e dmined off nta boys 
who r(»uUy wfint to learn sonielliiiig. AVhat woe to be, in tiia 
calculations of its originators, a great impulso to eduoutiou, has 
iu fkefc Ict't iho genoral system of e(iucation pretty much aa 
it WAS before, though it hfis led to the growth of A subsidiary 
svatem of very questionable merit. And thus, W uu ingo- 
niouB diviaiou of laboun, one set of bowj liavo thcb» bwrinjk 
whilst auotiuT.liAVQ iheii* muscles, ovenwoiked ; a syeteui which 
is hardly oaleuluted to tum out vmy odmirrible zeaults. Wo do 
not, however,, profess to ijuvestigato in afew UneA tho lymaeB of 
this curious current of popular feeling. When maiilihad by 
any uccldeut a now idea into their hyeads, they ove opt to 
allow it for n timn to exclude all others, aud thereby mako.abiilf 
Inith UR dmigcruus as a coiuploto bluncler. The protests which 
have, bcfu excited by recjeut excosses will, it ia to be hoped, do 
good in timo ; and afretr tiie sshoolmaeters and' tile parents have 
b(^aa content with bandying tho vc.«(p(mslbiUiy baokwar^ and 
wards, tlicy may perhaps agnee tu make eoine joint effdrto to 
dimmish mi aokiiuwleilgiid evil. 


ARUHSEOlvOGICAL ttXCtJRWOOT. 




, (ir» myHwieB about tiiese tiunga wliiok the a&M 
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The Sateday Beview. 


CQUiTeyad to the niiiuiL ofeonie]bod}r,end we oftavot b^ye.that«Dj 
Importer could have been so deneo .ae net to cniried oft' a 
cleacejr notion of tbiugB if the oratot had been Mr. G. T. Qlark 
Hr. Itoberts and his eoinpany got to Ooningflbuj^hi whicli, according 
to the TimeajJ'* is an aDtereBting ruin and kuist have been of great 
strength,” This light-of^nature way of looking at things is the 
Times' own, and must not bo laid to the char^ of Mr. llohertli ; 
but wo lem to get a toocli of the lootuxer himanlf iu what 
teUowBJ— 


hlatoteehiny, only ho Impliae forthor that them waa-ui 
then, M in many WeW» towna agea alter, a WoWt «* » 


Tbo ke<!p contsixM a cihapeU in which Saott, in hU Imnhwt roprescntu that 
Athohitfinc’H body was laid ; bnt Mr. lh>lMTt 9 eatprowed u doubt whether 
such a coffin an be would have had could have obtained ingroM ; iudeed, ho 
thought the casUe was not erected till 1188-^. 

It would aeom that Mr. Kolierts, or his reporter, or somebody or 
other ICoks on Imnhoe as a trae hi.«tory, or at any rsio as ^nitc- 
thing so nearly approaching to irutii as to make the probahili^ or 
possibility of part of the story worth disputing about. J t is 
Boiuething that Mr. Robert ** thitahi that the coatle woe not erectoii 
till iitl8->90,” for some people have thought that it was built 
by Oartifunandun ; but the point is that it is plain that Joioikoe 
ms been Inouglit into a grave disoussion on Ooningsburgh Castle 
as sometbing oUicr than a joke. And this alone is worth re* 
cording in tho lustory of the human mind. If Mr. Rolwrts 
told his hearers auytlung of tlio true history of Ooningsbiitghi it 
nuide no ^pression on tho mind of the Thnea reporter. People 
with their heads full of Ivanhoe are not liktdy to think much 
of Domesday. If they would deign to turn to the great Survey, 
tlioy would lind tliat, u hundred years or more before tho present 
casUe was built, its site, marked doubtless by some ruder lortress, 
was a possession of Earl Harold, and |)assed by tho gift of the 
Conqueror to William of W^arreu. 

One might be curious to ask how many of the people who talked 
about IvanJtoe on the site of the house of Haroia believed^ if they 
over hoard of it, that tho fight of Drunauburh was won by the 
** unready ” hero of tho fable. Chronology neod not stand in the 
way, Cedric in 1 194 is not a very old man, and his futbor was not 
a very young man whim h(j Ibiight at Htamfordbridgo in io66. 
After tins, a wnturv or so more caimot much matter, und tho kuip 
book to ilntnaubCmi *is easy. Put presently wo get some histo* 
rical criticism ; — 

A iuinuluB in the vicinity is tcadHionally dpomoil the tomb of Ilcnglst, 
but probably antiquaries now IxiUcve in Tleugist's existence. 

"Whatever antiquaries may do, historUns do commonly believe in 
Ilengcst’s oxiwt»mce^ tliough they both know how to sptdl his 
name and are not likely to carry him into Yorkshire. Still wo 
should likfj to know something shout tho “ tradition,” which, like 
most ** traditions,’’ is pretty sure to mean the guess of some one 
or other. But we must not forget that at Coningsbuj'gh we havo 
gut within tho ^fin realm of the liocior of Sprotbuigh. Was not 
our old friend there ? Wo trow not j surely neither Mr. Roberts 
nor anybody else could venture to hold forth about Ooningsburgh in 
tbo presence of tho man who has made Ooningsburgh his own. 
And against one of the errors of luanhoe Mr. Surtees would be quite 
guard enough. Mr. Surtees of course does not believe that 
Hta mfordbridgo is Stamford bridge if he did, ho would not bo Mr. 
Surtees. But Mr. SuHees happily lives in Yorkshire; so tlio great 
%htis at least kept within its own shiie; While Mr. Roberta and 
the votaries of Jmnhoe most likely still think that it was fought 
by tho banks of the Welland. 

We had wandered thus far from tho walls of Exeter, though we 
hod boon brought back by another road to their great builder in 
the tentli cmiiury, wlien wo wero suddenly awakened to tho fact 
that we were stillin a state of war with Uio Pail Mall Gazette about 
his doings. To be sure the critic who so iatintily took up uEtkektan 
and his acts in the intenpal between ** Ijondon task-work ” and 
^^the serious business of sporting” hardly expeetS' readers in 
gonoEal to tid&e aniuterest in so antiqiiatod a controven^,” or in 
^t field of vemote spoeulatiou.” We eon only «ky that it was he 
himself who began t^ oeatroressyof which he now sneaks with 
so oonvement a oontempt. We need not go through dispute 
again, as we should only have to say the same thing 
over again; but one or two points are amusing, as showing 
the way in which men can evade evidence which tells 
BMinst titem. The PiitU Mall critic affirmed that Williaiii 
or Malmeidiary gives no anggestion that ho used lost sources 
for his history of We showed that he distinctly 

sefened to. lost tourcse. Our disputant answers that we had 
tuvned thno souroes into' four, that the sources were worthless, 
a^ that ^^ey did not bear en the partaonlar question about Exeter. 
We admiinone of theaeanawm j but if we admitted them all, they 
would only move that fihe sources to which WiUiam retoed wero 
whwesi” the firopotlthm wli^ >ge attacked was 
t^t ha fOtoed to im 001^ T^s <mrious tosl^ees of 
iMto te, not hy tm critic to 

'wty aoMl vt, tm Ha then -gom on to 


oftm 

enUtiljr]) *1*0^ to 

Tl«t ISsator ww 
Buon 


on ‘Uingitsu quarter. But the critic **caM!iofc think 
we quoted various passages which pvrjvo a speifial coniciexto ' 
between ifitheWan and Exetar. We know not vriiether w 
adversHiy’s Loudon task-work is of a legal kbid ; if it ho 
may have heard of a spccicH of evidence well lamwn to oonfitty 
justices, called corroboration in a material point.” ^ Roch' 
evidence of itself proves nothing as to the main ia^, but it ciftan , 
provw a gnsat deal ns to the crerlibility of the witness who assorttf 
tho main fivet. William of Malmesbury that ^E’thelstatt 

did certain ’ Bungs at Exeter. Jiis crodilnlity is attacked and 
sneered nt by a critic who puts him on a level with GoollVey of 
Monmouth. ‘ We answer that, though there is no other direct wit- 
uuhS to the fact, yet there is a lai>fo amount of independent and 
incidental evidcuco pointing to a state of things sudi as wo «hoirid 
look for if the statement made by Wilham of Malmesbury wera 
true. Wo luivo evidonoo that ri^hhelstan, and /Etlielstau alone, as. 
fkr ns our evidence goes among our early kings, had a great- deal to 
do with EA-eler, that he and he alone, iifthe langiu«ge of Bie 
class of cfwes which we havo in our mind, “ kept coiiipjoiy ’ with 
Exeter. This, liiough it proves nothing direclly as to tlw, alleged 
fact, proves a good deal as to tho probability of Bus &ct, and as to 
the cr^ibility of the vritness who aiiserts it. For the rest we 
have only to say that when the fact of the ocoummee of un- 
dniihtml \Vulsli names in certain dietriets ia sot aside as ‘^semps 
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doubted "WoLdi names in certain districts kaot aeid#» as ‘^scuaps 
of etymological conjecture,” wo can only saythat tlio writer is vecy 
dl8(^rect in profesaing himsolf but little afteciod by proofs of this' 
mituro.” 

Wo have quite rambled away from our immediate puiposc, but 
such a vagemond process tuay not be unlit in an articlo which 
profcwedly doids with raniblcs, and we w^ere really taken by 
surprise wh*m wo found that an adversary who we thought btftl 
fallen bade into a discreet silence was oiioe more in the fi^l. 
Ilowover, he has carried us hack to Exeter and Devonshire 
generally, whicli was where wo uuiant to go, though not by 
quite so rouiKhibout a mwl. Tho Times does not record that 
anybody laughed at the IvatiJioe talk at Coningsbargh, but 
most (uirtniuly a good many ^wople laughed very heartily at some 
kindred talk at Totnes. There, on tho great mound cTOwnrd 
by tho shell keep wliich represents tho fortress of the foiuons 
jUdhael — tho name is Biiellod a hundred ways— an ancient 
Brit<ni stood forth to explain that tho castle, or at least tome 
eoilior one on llio samo site, was the genuine foimdnlion of Brutus, 
and moreover tlmt tJio mark of the loot of Brutus waa still to be 
seen in the street. This was assorted on the authority of “ Forster s 
Chart of liislory,” which, tho orator oddtxl, connui be doubtod.” 
And as no anr> present had heard of tho author who enjoyed this 
uniquo priviJege, tho believer in Brutus kindly explained Uiat Mr, 
Forster lived in tlio Eastoni counties, and moreover lived to be a 
hundred years old. Those who argued whether it were possible 
tliat the coilin of tho mythical Aliielsiano could have been got U)l^> 
Oouingsbuigli chapel might have gone with all xenl to moas!UH^ toe 
ibot of Brutus, but tbo more sceptical mind of ilio members of 
the Institute was satisllod with tiio judgment of some .geologibta 
ptosent, that the relic was in truth a boulder with a bole in it. 
It might be w'ortli a moujejit’s thought wheihtir Uic legend whioh 
thus specially exuvnects Brutus with Totues is purely atbitrary, or 
whether it arose out of auy coniusion with tho occupation of ihe 
site by the Breton .1 udhael. Anyhow that oociipatiou is one 
of the singular llowiug backwards and forwards of the stxeam of 
conquerors and Bottlers between the greater and tho lesser Britain* 
Tho Bi’etou ruled at Totuca over what seems to have been >a 
ilourishing borough in ICing Edward's time, and he and bis 
Norman tenants held the lands of a crowd of dispossessed Eugliah* 
men. Tbo town is itself a hill-fortress, with the castle rising on a 
height above a height, u contiast to the poritiou of another 
famous Devonshire site, where, almost sug*,j[efitiDg tho t'W'iu 
hills of Sitton, the castle and church— 81 . 'Mieluiel's Ohuieh^ 
of Qkehampton, eit each on its height with the toiwn at somo 
distance at their feet. The Ochementme of Domesday, - the 
Ochittfftan of loeal .pronunciation, does not apptrar in the Survey as 
a borough, but we have the distinct entry **ibi sedet casteUttm."’ 
It was the fortress of the Shmfi' DaMwio, the same who h<^l 
sway on tho Red Mount at Exeter, tbo son of Count Gilbert of 
Brionne tbe guardian of "William’s childhood, and who must be 
carelhUy distmguished from tho later Baldwin of Redvers, with 
whom he has sometimes been confounded in local history. A fine 
wild sito it is that it occupies on the northern side of Dartiuoor, 
as Totnes skirts tho same bleak and lofty region to the South. 
But, though the present Iceop, on tho hiffhest point of the mound, 
is ^usre, it is clearly not the building which is entiml in 
Domesday. 

In ehurnhes the oxcutrionsfrom Exetorwero less rich than those 
of many meetings have been. The churches of De\ onshhe are 
for the most part interior exmaples of the pattern which reaches 
its perfection in Somemut. Towers like those of Totnos and 
OoUumpton would be wonderful in a midland county: in East* 
An^ .^y would rank as efiaringuished . toigi^ nut besido 
Winigtpfi and Ohairtpn and North Phthentou, or even iN’side 
Gomw J^busj^.thcs^.dQ not count Ibr mtich. But Devonshire is 
df.fiSL.Iaw^jtheHeito Totnes rises into 

d tiafib reiodsexeen and. a htt wbitsknauti bare covmwi toe- whole 
imofri ^ VvTW'itolXfM of' 'Qttoiwsd Chaditon tiaonffova 
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a&d Btudentg in thnGeinuuiIJiiiTer- 
Mtaa ifl a clben dwelt on by the atadentB^ and sometmiee 
aemorod by the profesBore themBelyea. 

With regard to feUowshlps, the yiowB of the OonuniBsionen 
wo agree pret^ much with tnose which appeared in this journal 
at the end of Dimmber last. It ia propoaed— • 

(i) That there be three olaaaoa of ieUowahipa— senior, junior, and 
non-resident 

IjT' ’ (2) llie eonior fellowships to be permanent, and free from the 
^ratriction of celibacy, but subject, as a general rule, to the con- 
dition of Tosidence in we Uniyersi^, and readinoss to take some 
part in the work of the college or univrrBity. 

(3) That the election to the seniority should in ordinary cases 
bo made from the class of juniors, but should not he limited to 
that class. 

(4) That the junior fellowships should be tenable for, sny, 
fourteen years, and should be subject to such restrictioua os to 
residence in college and duties os may appear desirable to the 
seveial colleges. 

(5) That the non-resident fellowships should he tenable for 
about half that time. 

(6) A junior Fellow may at any time transfer himself to tlie 
non-resident tenuro, with a proportionate allowance for the im- 
expired term of his holding; su that, if he luid six years to nm, 
ho might take a non-riisident fellowship and liold for throe. 

The occasional olcction of men of Rciciice, of mature age, to 
the senior ftsllowshins is contemplated. The throe separate 
functions of the fellowRhip — ^that of providing the governing 
bodv, the educating body, and as stiinulauis to induce men to read 
for high honours — are here wpreseu ted by distinct heads of tenurii, 
most of which are in existence in Cambridge, where a con- 
siderable number of followshipa are held on limited tcnm‘o without 
the rostriclion of celibacy. 

We fear^ that the proposa.! to impof>(» tho restriction of celibacy 
on the junior Follows engaged in tuition will cause great disap- 
pointment to tho youngtir rofortuerR. “ Why are wo reformers at 
*-11;*' many may say, excepting that wo want to marry.** On this 
point they tiuce nigh ground ; they find marriage early in life 
requisite to completti general culture ; the dictates of culture take 
no refusal — it is fortunate that they so generally fall in with incli- 
nation. Wo, as impartial spoctaturs, would say that there ia no 
need to provide young college lecturers with the means of maiTying 
before other people ; the requifeincnts, too, of the collegia may render 
their presence within the walls desirable, and if married men cannot 
live in college, a certain numher of Fellows must remain single. 
The same restriction is praciicjilly imposed on some of tho junior 
mashers nt schools ; hut wo own that tho junior Fellows should 
not bo constrained to celibacy for so long a period us fourteen 
years^ and wo think that some provision might be made for 
permitting those to marry who had tlono work satisfactorily for 
s»3von years in college. It is most essential tliat a residence should 
bo provided within tho college precincts for that Innctionary, 
whether dean or tutor, who i.R aiisweruhlo for the general diseiplino 
of tlio college, or who stands in loco parmtia to tlio students. 
Ind^d theso junior fellowships form tJie gi*cnt diillculty, and wo 
ore Inclined to think that two kinds of fellowships might Ixt aufii- 
cient, uno answering to tho senioi-s and tho other to the non- 
residents spoken of above. The portion of the funds which would 
have gone to tho junior Fellow's might bo employed in i>aying 
fiufiicient salaries to those engaged in tuition and in preserving dis- 
cipline. In this way on iiieftlciejit person could Iks got rid of, but a 
junior Fellow would be a fixture lor foinicou years, however great 
on inoumhranco ho might prove. Of course a non-resident Fellow 
might he appointed tutor. 

Though not sa^uine as to the TTniveraities becoming places of 
teclmical edacatfmi, Btill tho Ooinmissiouera, wo think wisely, 
recommend the establishment of a profossorRhip of civil eiigiueer- 
ing. ^ It ia good lor all schools of theoretical science to have the 
practical applications of theory under tlieir oyos. There is a 
proposal that some accommodation in tho way of a room or work- 
shop, with the use of apparatus, should ho pro^-ided for those who 
wisli to carry on experimeuia by tliemsclvcs. The want of this bos 
certainly deterred many persons with a turn for experimental in- 
vestigation from pursuing soiue idea, which has occurred to them. 
The recommendation whidi will cause most demur is that of n doc- 
torate in science, not from any jealousy on tho part of divinity, 
law, and physic, but from the lusregard of all ocmlemic titles which 
18 now prevment, and from the assumption of the title of dvictor by 
80 xnaily quertionable persona; but that we should have some 
ra®an| m aggregating to our academic bodies highly distingui^ed 
by some process which does not involve examination, is 
what all admit to be desirable. Wo believe that many per- 
eons would mfpr the ftdl di^gree of M. A., with its wcU-understood 
; ^ “ore pretentious title of Doctor of 

tr OGionce.. ^18 title would, for a long time at least, point out a 
\etieiiger, wbsKeaiS our oMect would be to moke thofie diBtioguislied 
drew to us as much at home as possible. 

Uomauarioners sp^ wisely and well iu deprecating the 
tendency^ to look on ^ Uiuversities as merely educationa) bodies, 
insteM < 4 seats of Ii^iag, nuiny kinds erf linruing tiww 
are now the and S most dewtblo that by fermshing 
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miihioneni, there are no prosfects of surplus funds to he bsslowdi, 
on any of the fency schemes which so matt/ delight in 
After saying that it is a pimary duty of the Usi venufm to a s aira 
in the advancement of learning and science and not to be eontiMit 
with the position of merely educational bodies,^ and touebilig w 
the BpreBjd of tho fooling in favour of rncressing the quantity asra 
quality of education, both pimary and advanced, they say Bttb 
Oiero ifl some reason to believe that the preaervation and inCttSSfle 
of knowledge are objects which are not as generally appTOd&ted 
the pohlie, and of which the imprtance is not so widely felt 0S dll 
shoiud he.** In all this w e most heartily concur. 


THE WHEAT CROP. 

A nxiety as to the goodness or badness of the haix^oi a 
this countiy R(^nis aituosl to bo a tiling of the past. Enghusi 
appears to have passed out of that phase of her existence when the 
yield of her corn-fields was a matter of vital or even of considcs^ 
able importance to all classes. Bread is no longer, in the sense that 
it was five-and-tweiity years iigo, the food of tho people. In yem 
of prosprity the supply and the price of bmod wero always mattem 
of less importance than they wore in years of adverwty; and a 
serif^ft of proRpernua years seems to he yet unlirokon— pro.Rpnius ss 
no ye;irs have ever Ijocn boforo in making possible the payment of a 
Rcaie of wagcH to the great coiisuming classu^a whU*.}] }uis hitlicrio beaB 
unapproncdicd in tho history of tho countiy'. This high sc*ale of 
80 long Qs ourmanutiicturers can bold their own in the com'* 
petition in the iiuukoU of the world, makes our statesmen and 
tmdors indifleroiit to the comjwrative plenty or scarcity, to thn 
higher or lower pri(?o, of broad. It is no Jongtjr a qu(;slioQ between 
exwlence and starvation, no longer a question lictw'een a vety muck 
greater and a very inucli less demand tor the staple articles of con- 
sumption, no lonp.T a fpii»Mtion of somewhat Je.sa or Honiewhat 
greater wages to W paid to keep tho labourers alive; l(>r it is weO 
imowii that the earnings of lalxiur at the present time are' sufiicicni 
not only to provide all that is necessary for subsi.-stenco, but 
also to ali’ord a very considerable supply of luxuries. li 
ia liecauBo tho worlviug clas‘*i‘H now couRUnio so much mom 
meat thnn.fonnerly that the price of that coniuiodity hiui been ss 
greatly raised and coutinues to be so high. It is tho working 
classes who till the excursion trains, and whoso furc^ f*well ths 
ree'oipts of tho Railw ay Companies. It is the inen»j*K»il consump- 
tion by the working cbiRi^es of beer, spirits, and tobacco that in- 
creasew tlie Inland Itevt'iiin^ income of the countiy. And lbs 
efibc.t of dearer bread would be perhaps hut to Jop otf a few, and 
after all a very lew, of these superfiuiiies — a result which need not 
alarm any of uh; and thus it is, probably, that so little aiixiety is 
folt or expre'^sed as to whether the barns of our fiirmers are well or 
ill filled. JMonHivcv, the experienco of tw'enty-five yenra of twe 
trade iu com has demonstratod that, if tho world i.s at peace, if 
communication with all tho givat pix;diiciiig countries is fr«!C. if 
tho world’s harvest has bcfii of nvomgo extent, if Jvnglaud Iti ih» 
only country iu want, enough com will be sent hei’c to p^^vent 

S rieea rising to a Jiigh level. In ouch succeeding year the 
evelopmcnt of new corn-growing regions, new railway coiumuni- 
rRtb)nR, tho speedier transit by stwuiishipstJmt are so rapidly taking 
the place of sailing-vessels, assure to this country tho inimeduite 
supply of its needs, whatever they may be. Tho wrenl your just 
ending aifords a well-marked insUiuco of the small disturbance that 
may be created by a bad han'cst in this country. At this tim« lart 
year, notwithstanding that we had no hesitation in pronouncing th» 
crop to 1)0 a very bad one, w'o venluretl to prognosticate that tba 
Ibreign Biipplies "would bf» sufiicient, not only to Uetjp the prices of 
wheat from advancing, but to cause a uecHue. Those skilled 
in tho statistics of the growth and consumption of the country 
assured us that no loss a quantity than about 12I millions <rf 
quarters of wheat wa>old bo required to moke up what was defi- 
cient ; and although that quantity is forty per cent, iu advance of 
tho aveitige iinportatlous of the Vour prccoclmg y<.*arfl, no difficulty 
has been expenen(*ed in obUiining it. Indeed our anticipations 
have been singularly home out by tho comso of priciv; for 
although, as it apjienrs iVom tho Gazette Com Averages, the valw 
of English wheat last week was almost identical with its value a 
year ago, yet meanwhile there has been a fall of about s***. per 
quarter^ the lowest prices having h<*on reached iu April. Througli- 
oiit tho year, however, th«?ro lias been very little fiuctiintioii in 
values. There has been enough at oil times, but none too much, 
and the year cloaca with empty storehouses at our portn, and with 
farmers* granaries and riekynrds cleared out and ready to receive 
tlio now crop. Monjover, the resources of the country have 
enabled us to pay for this larger qinmlity of Ibod witlioiil liiunoy- 
markot troubles, "and the new <jerwil year hegiihi with money iis 
cheap SB any one can dcsira it. The time has arrived for us to 
take a fresh survey, a now outlook, and ondouvour to make a 
Ibrocost Ixised on lie results of the harvest now b(uug grdbeml in. 
Not ett^n tlie most sanguino could expend tlu* liarvt?.st to ho n good 
ono, if the intluence of the weather for good or evil in to be 
counted upon. Fmm the autumn tlnoughout the early winter 
it will he lUiULMubtenMl Uiat min was not only couiiuuous buj: 
'copious; it fell, indited, to so groat an extant that fiirmcrs had . 

ctumoe xif prapariiqf their land for wheat : and consequently large 
araail reniftinbd ti^nsown, to bo planted in the ear\v nionlhs of this 
[ jesrii eitkhr with spns^ wheat, at all timos a Imzanlous and 
i^liSe cre^, or with barley or oats, ITie wheat 
it was oh land in wry dry sitw- 
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atioas, or on Luiil tliat had been drained in tlin boat manner, bad 
its roets damaged hy the water under which they were aul>- 
mergod, and the result Wiis a miserably uahoalthy and' thin 
Much of the land so sown was ploughed up in the 
spa-ing to lie ro-sown, or devoted to another crop, while that which 
reioaiued has gWei\ a very poor produce. The unlioalthy winter- 
sown and tlie luideyeloiied spring-ao^Mi wlieat had to encounter 
a bitterly cold Burinpr, and late frosts and an ungenial tnu- 
perature up to the month of Juno ; and none but the most 
superficial observer would bidiovo it to bo posmblo under 
such cirnunstauces that anything like a good yield could be 
the result. Every gardetirr knoAVB that it \a vain to expect fruit 
in perihelion and in abimdanco uidess the plant «n* the tree bo iu 
the highest state of vigour, and that no wcmiIIut, litjwevt^r j^rupi- 
liouB, in tljo later stogea of dtivelowment snd ripejiing, caw luaho up 
for stwvation or rough troaluienl lu the earlier jieiioda of llio for- 
mation of the llower or fruit. There was a wtek or two of warm 
summer weather under which tlie wheat -fields seemi^d to improve* 
and there were as usual wonderful Bt-orioa of the prolific yields tJuil 
the harvest would give. The harveal was exjK'Cied to late, yet 
we were told that those few days had so huslcncd maturation that 
after all it would bo no later timn usual. Hut Iho spell of line 
weather passed away, dull days super vouod, plorjus ol rain hiivo 
been sweeping across tho couuliy, and early in this wiek, the last 
week of Augiibt,it was only in the eailic'st di>itri(ttd l.h^t^v]lolli had 
been placed safely in rick, while iu Ihe gi’cal Midland and KastiTu 
counties districts it is scarcelv too mueh to say iJiat nearly tho 
whole crop was still in the Juilds. A lutu crop is proverbially a 
bad one, and iho crop of 1S73 'vlH corlaiuly help to proro 
tho tniUi of Ihoju'overb. 

So much is siul ungmnered, ami fhorofore in ict)pardy, lhat it is 
too sojiu to allcmpt fo gi\e convet account of iho jpiality and 
condition of tho grain, and wo mast bo content with an emleavour 
to estimate tho qmmtity of it. The most important element of tho 
calculalicm is iho fj[uantity of land that has bceu planted; and, 
apart from couimon obsiTvalion, we Juxvo tho nuthoritv of Mr. 
Tuonuis (J. 8cf»tt and Mr. .lunun) Sanderson, who publish llielr 
opinions annunlly iu tho TinKHj for saying (Iiat the area. ])hinted is 
oonaiderably less than the average. The former gentleman c'vjHicts 
tho deficit, as compiled with last year, to bo 5<x.,oo»j nciys, and Iho 
latter at a Lea that tho “area sown in autumn was probably tlio 
l^Bt that haa been buwu iu a century” ; and, Jilll to ugh extra quaii- 
titiea of light said other laufU wore sWn in ihc . prhig, he yet esti- 
mates '*iuo acn*ftge under wluiat at 20 per c. iil. under averiigv,** 
which amounts lo a deficit of about 750,000 aevos. Deducting 
this frtim lIio avorugo acnuigo of wliont, wo liavo fiboiit 
5,100,000 acres, 03 Mr. SunderFon cstiiujit< s, ivhilo ^Ir, Setdt 
reckons on our having 3,300,000. ri.-.»ibly the truth may be 
between the two. Never were Iho “ Agri< idtui-jil .Stuti.stirH ” of 
mow impirtanco than in tlds year; und if the Diiitrd of Trade 
could, by a concentration of energy, publish its suminary, at tniy 
rate uf the wJieat acreage, before’ the usual time, at the eml of 
September, it would rmuler a most iiiipni*<aut service to farmom 
and mercbautji. Meanwhile let it bo u.^sumod tlmt 3,200,000 acres 
are under wheat, although wc bi'Jievo that the deiic lt of aoreugc \\ ill 
turn out not to hu quite ku'ge, Next comes the question ivliat 
quantity per oi’To lifts be^n grown, A much mure favourable 
auswo'r, by way of guess, could huvo been give.n Iwoer thiw weeks 
ago than wm in' given nosv. Tho (iurdmurS ( '/o-onn /c published 
the opinions of its 2 (jo <u»rv('spondenta 011 the lOth iiit.laut, and in 
summaviziiig them tho Editor s.vys: — “ >e«ir\s luavcst wuh 

unqiio.Mvi>nabIy a pd^>r (Uie. (hu' Veturas this Veur wre even Icf^s 
promising than Ihoso which wo received at this lime in 1^1/2.” 
Jjabt year 11 per rent, of the r(*purls wcio ov**r ji.V4 rugo,” this 
year only 4 per cent. ; lust year 37 per cent, lepr.vted the crop 
“ undor average/^ whilo this year 60 p?r cent, do bi». Mr. Stindorsou, 
reiving on ihe result of yields ascoi-tuincd by threshing, iwlvuns tho 
yidd p^r aero lo Is' 20 per cent, bhovt of lui a\cv«ge, or 5 per cent. 
*mofO than IsBt year, when his ostiiuate wus 25 per cent, under 
r.verage. This is in apparent disiigreemeiit with the veports of (ho j 
Gardeners^ Chronkle^ but tho dUcrepanev may piobubly b«) found 
in tho fiiot that tho correspondouts of that jouviul ivlimule the 
crop on a coiubiiiutiun of ucre^go and yield. M.r. iSctjlt's esumate 
of a crop only 2 bushels per acre, or 7 'per ceut.,uiuh.r uu average 
must be, wo foar, looked on as fallacious, us ho would prokiblv 
now hiinBoU’ admit* for liis letter is dated August 15111, uud 
sil^ce then noarly all tho reports that have ajijH-arod «ie»crihe 
the great disappointment which has followed tho experiment 
of thix'shing* It we adopt Mr. riandorsoii’s estiniato uf the yield — 
namely,' 24 bushels per acre (or four-fifths of 30 buslids), and apply 
it to* tho acreage we have assumed (3,200,000 acrosj, we have 
9,6oa,ooo qiiavtera as the aggregate of the crop. Calculating in ^0 
same way, tibe average acreage, or 3,Soo,(X)o aews, would give, with 
tho avm'iige yield pf 30 buidiels per acre, 14,250,000 qum-turs; and 
thus we airive, by oompaiinjj^ these two qii«ntiiics,ttt 4,65 o,chk>, or 
say 4^ milUons, as iho doficsency to be made up by rxtin importa- 
tions. Excluding last year, tho average importation of fourpn^- 
ceding yemra was, in lound numbers, 9 millions of quorim-F, and 
wo thoit)£6ie sliaUwant this year no leas than 13J miUlons of 
quarters of foreign wheat. ThVquaniity is, without doubt, very 
huge, and it is to bo hopad that, the ao^oage may not be so small us 
has been rockonedi for wo ihar that ihqio con bo no doubt as to the 
deficiency of the yiehl* ISno qn^ity of the corn and heaxy 
Weight ^nav to some extent' dleviata the mischief of thesliort 
measure; but under tba best' ebmitustuicos there seems cvm 
teasoh to believe that an impottalhni on a acale equally laige witn 


that of last year is a positive nooesmly. Wc have no. itjOCk at 
home or abr^ to iau' we see lit^ 'ftoat hhwd 

to mouth, and wo have n0tli}ii^ but* the drop fttaio 

importations to feed us until next bamst. 

* Now what are these importations likUy to be P JiaSt yearwoet- * 
preasoil every confidence m our needs buim evqpj^ed, because cm 
WAS tho only needy country. France, fiequently an importiiijg 
country, had enough of its own and! to spare. Its surphie was, it m 
tniu, much over-ostinialed, and although its exports fell ftff short 
of what was expected, yet the harvest of 1S73 Icmud Franco wi 5 i 
empty ^aanaries, ami considemble imports have been needed to feed 
tho people until tho new whonts becomo avaiUble. If tMe 
want were likely lo be a tompornry one, it' would be a matter 
1 of huliffcrcncrv ITnfortiuiately, however, France diBcovered B<Mne 
w'oolts binco that her harvest Wuld be a bad one; and although, 
Imping ngninBt Lotas the French corn-traders trustod Uiat the de- 
licioiicics were cojifinwl to certain districts, it is now maniftsst 
that universally throughout the coiuxt^ the yield is bad, and not 
only lyad, but very bad. Under these circumstances^ and as France 
Could allord only about a million quarters for export in the year now 
eliding, even with au exceptionally good harvest, it is cacor that 
nothing can he expected IVom that country in tho coming season. 
But we fear that sonielhiug mow\ and that something worse for 
England, ia equally cWr ; for tho statoments of tho Lest authorities 
publi.died in tho trench ngricultural journals leave no room for 
doubt that thoro is a voiy serious deficiency from an 
axorAgci erop. The only matter in doubt is how great the de- 
lieieiu-y luay prove to bo. I'lie lowest esliniates put it at K per 
I'oiit., vvhilti olherw, made on equally go(^d authority, put it as nigh 
{W3opor rent.; nml the later, and theniforo more tTu.«itworthy, 
ojiinions iiulijio to tho liitU',r figure mtherthaii the former as being 
Dearer tlie Inith. The growth of whciit in Franco and tho quantity 
confcuiued iu tho country ciiniiot Im* accunitely ascertaiued. An 
avt rage crop ia auppi»aed to give from 30 to 35 millions of quarters, 
and W'illi .an nviungo crop Fmneo can spare Fomo quAutity, but 
i){jt much, to her iieiglibours. If thoro be a deficiency of 20 to 
25 per cent., it amounla to 6 to 8 millions of qmirtevs at least, 
live and bftrley are so largely consmuod as human food that, with 
a good crop of llieso grjuns, the wh»ilo of this deficiency would 
ucjL require lo lx? made up hy iiuporiation ; hut unforl unatcly this 
5 car the lye crop ia also c'xccedingly bad, and wo are loreed to tho 
conclnsiuu, if tho opinioua of Froiich authoritic'S can be relied <»n, 
tbiit Frouce will imed at loaat (und some will say it is a low 
otiuuitc) the Fiiiiillor quauTity wo havo immed. floih ia years 
of Bnri)lus and in yenra of deficit Fnmch opinions huvo often 
proved to bo oxaggc'raled, cither in a too favourable or loo mi- 
iavourublo diiection, and it may possibly turn out that they are 
Ko in this 3 ear. We can but deni wdlh the llgnn's that iiro 
presenltxl to us by those likely to bo tho best iulbrnual, 

Tho situatioii a]»p(‘jirs to boas follows: — Englund’s deficit w pro- 
bubh 12 millions and that of France 6, or tt»gcthor iSimilions. 
Fughuid* the only buyer in the past year, hos iniporlcd from nil 
otlu'r cuiinliios, 1 ranee included, nearly 13 n*iilionK of quarters of 
wheat. The two connlries now rwpiiro that quantity and fully 5 mil- 
lions more bctvvctjn tliem. The question is, can thi's qminlily bo ob- 
tained ? It is too BO(»n h> give an acoornto or a c(iniplcte ansvvor, but 
enough is Iviiuwii to ennblc u.s to say that, unless America lias a 
crf»p v'norinously in e.xeors of hist yeor, Iho q;uiiitity «‘annot be ob- 
l.riiied. AnunicA has a good cn>p a belter crop in the Slates on 
the wide of the AUnutic than hist, year, though it i.s doubtful 
whether tho SUitcB m tho side of tlie Pacific have so much : it is 
too much, however, to expcict America lo more than (louble 
licr exportation uf last year. It is imijrobable, if not impossible, 
that 8hi» can do so. Either Tmneo or England must then go 
[ short. 'J'hcre will bo iictivo couqxdition between the inevchants 
of tho two nations wherever wheui is lo bo l^id, and (ho roeult 
of the competition will ]jc to raisi? prict^. Bread mubt l)C dear; 
I’crlaiuly <U;arer ihiin iu the past year, and ^lerhaps voiy dear. 
'Diero i.s oulv one mujournging feature in the prosiiect-^ iiumely, 
tho prukibilily that tho potato crop will be the largest and 
soundest lhat has been gathered for many years. Nothing 
)'('dures tho consuniptiou of bread so much as a plentiful supply 
of this vi‘gidLible, und ii is to Ikv hoped tlmt the promise that it 
will largely lake ihe ulaco of breiid this year will be ihalized. 
AVhoi'vcr goes short, this country will not btoi'YC; but we shall 
have to pay a high price fur our loaf. 


BIIITON-UOUNG. 

T hebe ore at present throe recognized modes ivhereby^ang 
men of sumo merit but of small fortune may make a 
start in tho world. Tho first is matrimony ; the second is borrow- 
ing upon lifoMnsurnuco; and tho third is button-holing* Of these 
throe branches of tho great wt of getting on, batton^hoUng U fit / 
once the most sticutifie and the most secure. Profitable 
luony isiwt, as times go, a bad transaction; but it is .mostly vi 
delicate and risky operation, and few there be that can work 
it with facility* lu matrimony, moreover, the, guMl jnro. auo 
18 always serious. TJio young women of the i^est ^tunes^do 
not always possess the fins&t tempers; and diamonds have now 
iidays ft tendency to Msociate themselVM with grosser forms 
of the Lft oc as l u r e dialect. The oourae id^ of legislation is 
not Ukei^ dniing the next few yeate lo 1 ie< so fevoiua}% to. a 
dbe control over his wife’s fortune ife. tSe on 

the Ihddei. of ' life could wislu teeuMh 'im 


notianstm ili^ ruMbcI; df ijjghti. The 

likely be UiM ^SOm long, as ihe lottmAcMet lodger 
wcently Wi«e,&f fbe pio^QiieH^f ^liUtbig^e Wbi^^ endem; . 
if Ibe ConeemtiTes dionh) diseover eleae offajeodeiidile tnede . 
ox Becttfixiff offiee than ibo extension of tike IrAndtiae to i^enien, 
there has oeen talk enough about it to turn the heads of half the . 
heireteee in England, lu fact, if ayoungICnglialiman ie deeiroua Of 
manning an heirees, and Yceia that he has a ^ft that wt^y, we shoidd 
Btrongly recommend him to look out for Ihe daughter of a'Gei> 
man mauufiicturer. Any little defects in style or dialect wiR not 
be oanly recogniaed in a 'ibreigner ; and for the present a German 
womfin with money is likely to have leM nonsense m her than an 
Englishwoman similarly blessed, 

A very rIiy or veiy ugly young man, who does not feel that 
CQuildenco in himself which is essential to a successful operation 
in tlio marriage market, may, if his health is good and ho is not 
afraid of work, P^fer the second of the two recognized modes of 
beginning life. To nurchaso im mtorest in a well-established mer-^ 
caiitilo houso, or to buy a partnership in a drm of solicitors, are 
modes of starting in life which have for some yean back been con- 
siderud eminently promising and sntisfucto^ ; but they ore modes 
wiiich imply in the operator not only a certain reputation for ability, 
diligence, and integrity, but also the immediate possession of one 
or more thousands of ready mouc^. The process, however, df 
procuring the use of such a sum of money is one Which 
cents no serious diflicultiesto a healthy and energetic young man, 
particularly if ho Uhb bad a public school or University career. He 
insures his life with some ‘first-rate Life Society for about twice 
the amount of cash required to enable him to make bis start, and 
after furnishing such giiarantoes as may be demanded for his con- 
tinuance of payment of the annual prenuiims, he raises tlio ca«ih 
amount required, at a moderate rate of interest, and on reasonable 
terms as to ropnynieiit of principal, by mortgaging his policy to 
the Soiiifty. borrowing upon life insurance is in some respects 
the Bimplest and easiest oi the processes whereby impecunious 
young men of merit gain a start over their fellows in the race 
of lifo; hut it is a process of which the cimo and aimplirity 
are very soon exhausted, and which may at a later stage of im 
adventurer’s career bo found to produce incouvenionces which will 
more Until overbalance the advantage of the start 
The process of button-holing is fioe from all 'tho risks mid 
nuisances which accompany the other two processes. It may be 
a long process, luit oit is proverbially long. It may be a trtmblu- 
aonie proeohs, but what cun poor young men of merit expect to ob- 
tain witliout taking trouble r And of course it may in any given 
case prove to be an unsuccessful pneess. But then what is certain 
except the riso of price.R P It costs not a bit more preparation than 
that whii’h is required for a matrimonial, commercial^ or pro- 
fessional speculation. It invoU't^s the adventurer in no irritating 
or clogging connexions or liabilities. And its grand advantage is, 
that if the btitton-holerfiiils in any of his operations, lie is not com- 
rumisod ; ho is nut hampered, W'oightcd, or damaged ; ho must, 
owever unsuccessful, have gained something mmi his Inst 
operation, and lie is free to begin again with at least os good a 
chance aa ho Jmd before. ButtoiHiioling, ns the immo implies, 
is the art of cstabliriiing special ivlatiuns with infiiiential per- 
sons, and it iH an art wiiich undoubtedly requires a considerable 
amount both of trouble and tact. There uro men who fail in 
this art because they will not tako trouble enough ; and there 
are men \vho/ fail because they are hnnolefisly wanting in 
tact. On the other hand, with painstaKiiig and di&^.retiou, 
particularly if thes.o qualities arc sot off by a good personal 
appeamuce or a franlc and conciliatory manner, there are no 
lengths of success to which the button-holer may not hope to go. 
There are ihnso possessed of these qualities who cun button-bole, 
not only men, but groups of men. Several boroughs posscsr a 
speaker or two wlio can button-hole a public meetmg, and there 
is at least one statesman at the present time who can button-hole 
the irluuse of Commons. But such success in button-holuig as 
this is quite exceptional; and the term is tlierefore usually and 
jiroperly restricted to signify the art of establishing speciid 
relations with a patron. In this sense button-holing is tho modem 
and refined representative of the old and coarse art of toadyism. 
As a common trade or regularly professed mode of making a live- 
lihood toadyism is gone out in tuis country, partly because there 
is not so much to be got by it as formerly, and partly tiecnuse 
other and less nasty ways of rising in life nave been discovered. 
The rich or noble fools who in the last century kept their toadies, 
much as two centuries earlier they would have kept their iestors, 
have lost much of their patronage and infiuenco, and new channels 
have been opened out to the clever men who used to live upon 
them. The place that was once given by favouris now giyen by com- 
petitire examination ; and the man who was formerly driven to be- 
come ft parasite may now fiouriah as a Special Correspondent. For 
thMe anil Minilar leMons, pure toadyism hosceosed to be profitable, 
imd It pwtty neariy e^inct as a trade. If kdeed it lives at all, it 
\ lives only in m i^em and much JesaobjectionablQ representative, 
\ kutton-bolirtg. Thera is this in common between the toady and 
the button-^hider, beih seek to profit by trading oh Hie 

. foibles Of a palron. it wore indilHbrent to flattery ihm 

would 1» no plow Jf they could appreciate hidden 
meat, there would be flttle siiooMs to the button-hokir. Both 
depend entirety hpohtiie of tlieMwerluL But there 

likeness ends. The ba^-heftty {e ahnw nfweswrrily a sopeiiOr 
creature to the tx^y:. ^e >iiddBeniteiv are dot 

speoMil, gros^onft palpab^ateefc^ 
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•Kie toaity con hardly help b^ng wetvUei wbeieia ' 

^shed batten-holer worics with iMtla, IT aay; low of ahlleii^ 
Altcmther, if it is fait io eonsldet <hs toady oe inrylrin^ dh W 
btttton-hbier, It is fair also to adndt Biatho^Ur O McMiwV 
character. 

Under exceptional ciroumstnneeB, such ns on Eastetn^higpOlCam^ 
or tho sway of a ^’estein Bavionr df-Soeiety, the abSity te wMOH 
hole may carry with it riches, pleasures, and ffigande 
And tho power which is thus exercised indirectly ay tbo^jawichw 
bittton-iiolei* is oven more enjoyable than that which is exeiliellift 
directly by his patron. It may be queattoned whether the poWeil^ . 
possessed by an able Vice-Ernnmr is not aotuaUy greaW 4 bl 
quantity than that possessed by nis master; but there can be HO 
doubt that it is in quality more enjoyable. To the discreet imin 
riiere are few things in this world more delicious than io pull 
hidden strings; and when tlie .high-spirited and intenigeiitf 
Radical expresses a preferenoo for Cmsarism, it is always with the 
implied condition tjiat he can hatton>*bole Oswar. Aad in 
the ordinary ciroumstances of English life it is the oppor- 
tunity and ability to button-hole that gives to a young mou 
entering a profession or the public service a prospopt of « 
brilliant success. Diligence, tact, q^koess, ^and accuracy, 
good temper, controlled enthusiasm, the power to do vrithoitt 
sleep, and an imperturbable digestion, all those combined in one 
man, say a Civil Borvant, will no doubt -save him from <hohig>a 
failure in his career. But they will not eeouie hkn a tiriliiant<cT 
a rapid success. They, or some cf them, arc .among the eoodltiOB» 
of success ; but they are not the sole of tho -essssitial conditions. 
It is well that he should be diligent ; but it is ‘better still tb^ the 
great man should think he is so. ^He mny strive much to be 
nod exact in his work ; but he should ^strive mors to and 
keep his chiefs eye. To happen to be lilwayti standing just where 
that eye happens to fall ; to be ready with his '^-Bere am I, eeiMl 
me,” wbeuever tlio chief is considering whom be ehaU employ M 
a delicate business, and then, of couiuc, to do the business satia- 
factorily ; to be about his patron ; to occur to liim ; 1o observe 
him ; to oblige him ; and so, os tho last and triumphant achieve- 
ment, to become tho man of whom his patron thinks the best and 
tho kindlioBt in his particular departmont or profession, and whom 
therefore he means to send to the top of it— this is the cheapest, 
ihe Hafest, and the truest art of rising in life ; and this is what te 
ordinarily meant by buU<m»koHny* 


ICELAND POLITICB. 

G eographers tell us that loclsnd belongs mther to Green- 
land and North America than to our continent, and certaitily 
no part of what wo commonly reckon Europe can be linmedyrhich 
ijHB 80 little to do with the rest or is so little known by it. Even 
in the great days of the island — ^the tenth, elovente, and twoifih 
centurieH — its population was too small to give it ony iiifiiiviice 
on trho course of olTairs on the Continent, and ever since then it 
has drifted on unnoticed. After nearly four hundred yea» of 
independence, latterly as a rudely federal aiistocratic r^ublic, 
it accepted in 1262-64 the sovereignty of tho Kings of htorwr^, 
followed Norway in the union of the latter kingdom with the 
Danish Crown in 1 397, .and, when Norway wa» itevered frota 
Denmark in ifiiS, remained attaclied to I'lenmork, thofigh it 
ought, no doubt, to have been assigned to Norway. Its venerable 
Assembly, tho Althing, was abolished in 1800 ; butin 1843 anew 
Chamber was created, to which tho old naino was given, and by 
* means of which a certain measure of political life and agitation 
has been created. The great wove which passed over Europe in 
1848 nmdo itself felt even in this .remote corner; a National 
Liberal party has sprung up, whoso dnima and projects are not 
without mtercst to other countries, and they are the more curious 
to us because they recall some of the questions which have 
arisen with English coleiiics. 

Tho govornnient of the island is at preacUt practically vested in 
the Danish Ministry at Copenhagen, who are responsible t:) the 
Danifth Diet for their generol policy, but in no special way ftir 
Icelandic aftairs, ^ There is a Danish Govenmr of Iceland, wh(» 
resides at Reykjavik; but his adunnislrutivo pqwer,^ though 
enlarged by lecent chaiige.s, la still limited, all queatioiiB of con«e- 

J ^uencG being referred to Denmark ; and there is, as before said, an 
oelandic Assembly, consisting of tweuty-one doctWo menibePB, 
and six nominated by tho King ; but it meets only once in two 
yearn, for a month at a time, and is merely consultative. Miittert 
are brought before it on \Vhieh it luny expr^s Us opinion, but it 
has no positive mlthority, cither adiniuistietivc m* legislative tho 
King may, if he chooses, issue n law or impose n tfl.x in direct 
opposition to its votea As legislation is very scanty, and ns tho 
few taxes levied are mostly, with the exocqiiion of the imposts on 
trade, in the nature of local mtea oxpeaded for local purpnsias in 
the parish or county (Syasel), this weatness of the Chamber is loaa 
a practical grievance than it might appear. It is, however, m 
thorny inddfenuhle ; and Denmovk, wliici ha* enjoyed a very trw 
.eomtuiltm for fiome'tlnie poat^ feels herself unable io resist the 
dtenand*^^ titelcfiland^ to mooern 

j’illaa*. , A coofrtiiiitiian 'wae acoonUfigly 'eomc time aiiico dr?iited^- 



MoridiDff for the control of the Althing over the finances and for 
£ initiativ e in legislation. This was submitted to the Chaanber 
at three siiccessivo uieotiugs^ unproved bj them so far ea it went^ 
and rejected oulv because it did not also provide for an Icelandic 
Ministry responsible to the Althing. 4 Fho National insisted 
that without this provision the Althing could not m^e its control 
eB'ecti ve ; the Danish Government, on the contrary, insisted on placing 
the aflhirs of the island in charge of one of the Danish Ministers 
of the King, replying to the romonstranoes of the Icelanders that 
the power of impeaching a Minister was practically useless, and that 
to allow the Althing to expel a Minister from olheo by its vote 
would bo to sever the auministratiou of Iceland from that of 
Doiimark, since it would be absurd to allow a Minister of «T ustice 
for the whole monarchy who retained the confidence of the Danish 
Kigsdag to succumb to the Icelandic Althing. They oflered, 
however, to allow the Althing to impeach an olfcuding Minister 
before tho High Oouit of Justice nt Copciihngcu, but this was not 
accepted, and the dispute remained iinsotiled. The real point at 
Issue, 06 maybe easily understood, is tho desire of Iceland to have 
a separate local administration — to be, iu fact, independent of tho 
Daniali Legislature, while owning allogiimco to tho Daiii-sh Crown. 

like most other political questions, tiiis one has a sentimental 
as well as a practical side, and tho former is perhaps the more 
•eiicms. Ever since she acquired the island at tlio end of the 
fourteenth century, Denmark has used it very scurvily, doing little 
or notlung for ita development, somotinH\s neglecting her ongage- 
nient to send thither evc]^ year six vewols laden with the goods 
needed by tho pcoplo, allowing no Icehindor to own a merclmnt 
abip, ana fur a long ^a^riod maintaining a strict Irado monopoly, 
nnaer which tho brisk traffic that was driven sometimes with l*mg- 
land, sometimes with lltuuburg and nromen, dwindled and disap- 
pouR^d. Till far dowujin the present century Iceland was treated as 
nothing better thmi a preserve for Danish merchants ; and both her 
literary awakening ana her gi*o wing mateiial prosperity have been 
tiie work of her own children, discouraged by the selllshness of a 
Government which showed here, on a small thcHtre, the same fully 
which proved so fatal to it in Schleswig and liolstcin. Now, 
indeed, Denmark aeenis to havo^ turned over a new leaf. The 
protective laws have been abolished, and nu annual sum of about 
0,000/. is takenfrom the Danish Exchequer to ho spent in the island. 
But the jealousy and dislike of their foreign rulers which ripened 
during ao uuvny generations in the Icelandic people is not so ttasily 
got nd of. .As the last six centurit^s have taught them to abhor 
ffovornmeut from without, so their stirring ]ii>.\)ry and noble 
Bteraturo in the days of the old R(‘public (^^^0-1262) have 
oreated a national spirit and a deshe for national ^loliticallifc. On 
a smaller scale the literature of tlio Sagns, always known and 
eboriabed by tho pcoplo, has now done for Iceland what its 
nieditisval literaturo did for Italy, what its historical momuries 
did for Germany, iu tho way of rekiiidliiig or feeding 
the pa^ion for national union. There has thus sprung 
up within the last thirty years, chiotly (tho Danes suy entirely) 
through the exertions of the younger generation of literary men 
and pTie>ts educat4!d at the Jteykjavik Latin School and the 
University of Copenhagen, on agitation which cannot perhaps be 
called warm —for iu Iceland nothing is warm except tho Geysirs 
and volcaiiuos— but which is kept up with steady persevonmeo, and 
enlists the sympathy of the large majority of the people. It may 
seem hard to rouse an agitation or hold a party together in a 
couiiUy whf re thtU'e can be few public meetings because it is often 
a diizeu miles or so from one Louso to another, where tho two 
little sheet.? that serve as newspapers appear only once a fortnight, 
and tho Chamber moeLs but once in tvvq years. But the National 
party has for its leader a man whose einiuent Ulents, dignitied 
churacler, aud coiibisteut advocacy of the same line of ]Mjllcy 
bav0 given liim uu extraordinary iutluence over hi.s countrymen, 
Jdn Btgurdsson^ it has earned* the gnitiludu of tho people by 
ii>rcing tlv' Danes to ubrogale the old opprcs.'^ivo trade laws ; it 
embraces most of tho clergy us well os of tho farmers, and can 
always comimuid a largo mujority in the Althing, 

As this National party bus been consiautly in opposition, it has 
not till recently found it ncces.sary to propound u positivo pro* 
graiumo, and there has been souie difficulty in saying exactly what 
its wisbe.s mid scliomes are. lliihorlo the bubiuess of tho party 
baa boon to cumplaiu, aud the grievances complained of may by out- 
•idera bo thought moro sentimental than praclical. Personal liberty 
could hardly be more secure or moro extensive than it now is in 
Iceland ; there is probably no part of Europo where Govenimeut 
^ava so ..small a port aud so seldom crosi^es tho path of the 
ordmaiy citizen by police interferenro. The taxation is very 
low, though it must be added that the taxpayers are very poor ; 
iuatice is fairly administered ; everybody is of the same creed. 
On the other baud, people declare that many things arc neglecU^d 
wbinh the Government ought to undertake — tiie making of 
xoada, for instance, the establishment of an inland postal service, 
the fouiidatinn of a school of agriculture, and tlio establisli- 
uent of educational institutions ' for the teaching of practical 
■ sciences which are now tcdally neglected ^ and when the Danes 
•aak how all this is to bo done- without taxing the island 
more heavily, they produce certain ancient claims which Iceland 
has upon I>eiunark, and allego that tho 6,000/. ft year now 
paid is but a small part of whftt she ought to jifty ammally 
^ these nre dischaiged. At the timo of the llelbrmntion tho 
Danish kings seized the chui'ch lands, sold a great part of them 
very imprui id«rutly, aud applied, the " money to their own 
pui'pasesj they ore also accused of having diverted sums con- 


tributed throughout Europe for the rriSef of leidaiid after the 
great erupriou of the Skaptar Jdkiifl in as woU ee of 

various misapplications in timo past of leeliaiuUo revmiues, 
Smidler grounos of ^ coxmplaint need hardly be eimiiieifilted*— that 
Danes are placed in office in Iceland, am loba perpetrated for 
their relations; that the Grown lands are iU manamd; that no 
proper museum is kept up, aU the antiquities found being oarried 
off to Copenhagen; and that there is no law school on the 
island, so that students are obliged to resort to tho University 
of Copenhagen, where Danish, bat not Icelandic, law is taught. 

Aa there are but two professional lawyers in Iceland— though. 
those too happy farmers, not knowing their own good fortune, i 
desire to have more — it seems no great hardship that the 
budtling procurator who appears, like the aloo blossom, but once 
in many yenrs should got his mind enlarged by a visit to 
Denmark. But whatever those grievances may be worth, the 
real cause of tho movement is tho wish for a mode of govern- 
ment which shall recognize the national existence of Iceland, and 
bo committed to Icelanilic rather than to Danish hands. Tho 
Icelanders dislike the idea of being treated as a subj^t province, 
and having everything done for them, even supposing it to be 
done well ; and they insist that it must bo done li! so long as it is 
done at Copenhagen. There is, therefore, a general agreement in 
demanding some sort of local indopeudonce, Kut there have been 
various opinions os to the extent of tho independence to be sought. 
What ba.s been publicly claimed is tho transference to Iceland of tho 
Copenhagen bureau or Icclimdic affairs (connected there with tho 
Ministry of Justice), and the permanent residence in tho island of 
tho responsible Minister ; (>r, which comes to the same thing, the 
commilial of its administration to tho resident Governor, who 
is now little moio than an executive officer cariying out 
the in.Htructionfl ho receive.^ from Copenhagen. To this proposal 
the Danes make two objection.'^ — tirst, that tho King must 
have his adviser iu Icelandic nffuirs at his olb()w, else how is he 
to exercise his coiistilutioiiiil rights of sovereignty? secondly, 
that the Nationalist scheme would amount to a breaking up of tlio 
Danish monarchy, and the making Iceland an independent State. 
The Nationalists answer, that it would be easy to arrange tho 
rospoQsiblo Miuistvy in such a manner that one of tho members of 
it should by turns be conslontly with tho King, as is tlie case 
with Norway, ho long as Iceland docs not refuse to pay tho 
cost of tho machinery. As respects Iheir relation to Denmark, 
they maintain that their uniuu with the Norwegian ("rowii 
originally w(us, aud that their subsequent union with the Danish 
has always been, in ptant of law, a personal one, such ns was 
tho relation of Scotland and England before 1702, and as is 
tlio reinlion of Norway to ywedea now. Some patriots go 
further, and think that it would be well for Iceland to dissolve 
altogetlicr her connexion with Dennnuk; they feel, Lowovit, 
that so poor and thinly peopled a country could not slaud 
alone, and are iu doubt where to bestow themselvcb. There 
has been some talk of uniting with Norway, towards which, us 
their original mother-country, the Iceliiuders have always cherished 
warm J’eeJings; and tho Norwegians have by various little 
civilities olierod cf lute years endeavoured to draw the bunds uX 
friendship closer. Norway is of course' much nearer tiian Den- 
mark, and is thoupht likely, now heu* wealth is growing with 
her iucrcitsing trade, to bo more liberal in muuey matters. 
Others aiiiong the National party have suggested that Icelftad 
should offer herself to England, to which she was once ou the 
point of being gold by. one ot the Danish Kings j in this way, tlicy 
think, not iuuy would self-government be secured to them, but the 
English capital which is so much needed for the devclupiucut 
of the resources uf the island would be iu«n'u rapidly attracted 
to it. All this, however, is nothing more thmi.thc talk uf irrespon- 
biblo persons, and does not seem likely to have any iuimediato 
practical result; it is hardly moro serious than the luspiratious 
one hears iu JShctlaud for a return to Denmark. The- recog- 
nized leaders of tho Icelandic Liberals profess loyalty to tho 
Danish King, aud content themselves with demanding a separato 
local administration for Iceland, the repayment uf the sums 
whieh Denmark is alleged to ow*e, and the extension of the 
uwers of the Althing. The moro important of these demands 
uve, it appears, recently found formal expression iu a draft con- 
stilution which on the 28tli of last July received tho sauctioa of 
a Committee of tho Althing, and which is to bo aubmiited to tho 
King Liy dclegules deputed for the purpose. Tho chief provisions 
of thi.i instrument are, wo are told, that Iceland shall iu future bo 
connected with Denmark by a personal union only, and shall be 
governed by a Viceroy wdth three Ministers reaponaiblo to 
the Althing. In the meanwhile, pending the linal aottlement of 
tho new constitutiou, tho Jviug's assent is to be asked to a pro- 
virional aiTungemeut to the effect that tho Althing bo at oucif in- 
vested with full legislative powers, that a Budget beaubmiUed for 
its approval once in every two years— no tax being levied in loclund 
for defraying expeuditui-o incurred by the Danish Govemmeiit— * 
and that a apociol Minister, responsible to tbe Althing, bo up- , 
|K)iuted for Icelandic affuiw. ~ 

It is probable that tho Icelanders may succeed iq obtaining some 
considerable extension of tho powers of the Althing, but it re- 
mains to be aeon whether Denmark will concede dmnauda which 
in fact amount to the virtual independence of the iriaud. 
Icebind, it may be added, has by no means the same ud- 
\antagea for aelf-governmont which ore posaeased by moat of 
our coloniea, to whose example an appeai is often Its 

small population (acorcely 70,000) ia acotterdd over^a whih area# 
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thmw. w» so n»d« o»o|]wiiMiiw'of«onmiwiciiUoDj'it .wi»^ 
difficult; ^thor to bting public 0|^w to benf on a pomi^ 
GoTemor, or to keep tbe Altl^ in aeeeion to vetch liba duxhig^ 'e 
eooeidenible part of the- veer. Oh the other hand, ehe ia 


Britan with tlio laxig;er colonic Itomarl^lM not her mothfiN 
country i; her language, her fiteraturep her national numneni and 
charaoterp her hietptkd aaaodationSp are all dilTerent The con- 
ceaaion cn a meaaure of independence to the island voald not 
weaken Benmarkp which drkws from it neither money nor men ; 
end though it would not produce in Iceland itself all those good 
eifects which the Nationalista have persuaded themaelves to expect, 
it would at Icaat dispose tbe people to rely more upon ihemeoiTes, 
atimolate their national life in all its hranchesp and make thorn 
exert ihemselires more vigorously in the development of their 
material resources. That want of enterprise which so much strikes 
n stranger; and •which contrasts so notably with the magnificent 
force ond daring of their ancestors in the tenth and elovenih 
-centuries; is due m great measure to the stale of dependent help- 
lessness in which Denmark has kept them. A people with so much 
intelligence and so many private yirtues may well hope to have, 
under more favourable poutical conditions; no ignoblo future in 
atore for them. 


ENGLAND IN IIARVEST-TIME. 

I T is hard to say how much longer we shall have harvests 
in England. It is true that centals are less speculative 
•crops than some others — than hops; for example; still it is 
yearly becoming mure expensive work to produce theiU; while 
it may he hoped in the interest of consumers that prices 
will, on an average of yoars; tend dow'uwards. TiSud and 
labour aro alike going up in value with us, and it seems pus- 
aiblo that they may go on rising in a way which few people arc 
as yet pifmared for. As for the laud; the mania of exchiuighig 
the hazards of trade and the sweet simplicity of tho three per 
cents, for a lordship of the soil and admission to the ensto of the 
8(||^uireftrchy is already luring our nmivmua' rivJifs into inveslnients 
where the returns are relatively a bagatelle; while eligible buildbig 
twites in the neighbourhood of our cities fetch prices that aro fabulous. 
As for labour; there are friends of tho agricultural classes who 
asBuro them of such excellent times in atom that it will* become 
positively out of tho question for farmers to employ labourers at alL 
We are promised manhood sulTrogo in the counties; when the 
emancipated serfs aro to become conscious of their political strength; 
and ore to force their own terms on their masters by means of a 
constitutional jacquerie. They are encouraged to look forward to 
■a utopia when a fair day's w'lige is to bo given for a fair day's 
work; when the fair day’s work will be fixed by statute at some- 
thing like the bilf of its present length; and when a couple of holi- 
days in the week will bo reserved for recreation in the n^’icultural 
institute or the beer-shop; according to tho tastes of the elector. 
As those days draw near; however; it is possible that tbe 
farming classes; succumbing under tho weight of their growing 
liardens. may be forced reluctantly to go into liquidation. Or, 
if the liberty of choice be still left them, they may elect to 
turn their lands to more pr<ditable purposes than groin-growing. 
For while we shall have been proceeding with our social reforms 
in England without regard to any but strictly local conditions, 
the processes of civilization and the means of communication 
will have been developing thorawdves in foreign parts. Grain 
will bo grown in remote districts more cheaply and in greater 
<|[uantities than hitherto, as tho fiirmers of the"step[ies and. the 
prairies aro brought into more certain connexion with tho 
markets of the groiL cities. At present^ large mosses of grain 
go to waste, tho simple impossibility of finding seasonable 
transport for tbom. Then railways will have gone on spreading- 
therosolves through those new coni-producing countries, and pro- 
duction will extend in a corresponding ratio as lucchauical 
improvements aro adopted. At this moment we may say that the 
4 igriciilturl 8 ts on the grout prairies of the Mississippi basin liave 
had their land for nothing; they don’t want to make manure 
•or buy guano; we may assume that their only outffoings are lor 
machinery and wages, and these lost arc naturally high'. But ns 
machinery comes more and more into use, grreat economies will 
1)0 effected in labour. So in that broad grain-grownng belt 
•of Southern Iluasia where the black soil stretches from the 
frontiers of the Polish provmccs to tho Ural Mountains and beyond 
them. There, too, the rent goes for little in estimatitig balances ; 
iherop too. the soU is of a fertility practically inexhaustible ; and 
labour, oi^ough cheap enough, is often extraordinarily scarce. 
It is only comparatively recently that cultivation lins been 
oxtending itself over these steppes of Europe, and populatiou 
of counte follows oultivatiou. 'What peo^o want tnm is 
tho maobioery that shall supply tho scarcity of labour, and 
that they are likdly to have in future, llithei'to, and in 
America ae them, tbe dlfKcidty baa not been so much tbe prime 
•0^ of miohinoi^; nor yet too insufficient apmeclation of its 
advanbmea ; for Americans and Kussians, as well as Hungarians 
abd WafiamiiaiiS; have Ibng been alive to thisse. It » Uie 
expense of frud, sometimes tbe absolute' impossibility of ob- 
taining it. that baa delayed tbe more genend introduction of 
atMoii. But an iugionic^llavention baa just been patented which, 
if it answers. exMota&ma of its projectors, may revolutionize 
attibo condiUtM of those vunveiiess and ceaBess plains. 
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]^Misb finti of impIemei^ieiudHini; SfaKArsf^ S 
have itmptDd,t 0 solve tbe fud proUetn 
to be M with s^aw, and in those parts siWfb#'^aj 
b^umbnuice. As it w not wanted for manuSb;^! 
and left to rot. If, tlien, greatly inoroasM 
to be shot into our gl*ain markets from tbe etoyaioaff 
and elsewhere, prices must ultimately go down unoi^ 
and our English fkrmers wlB be puzzm to bold fbmr ‘ 

weighted as they are. It is' probable, however, ,t^t 
have no cause to despair^ but will stilh be^ able tlieir 

way in spite of falling gram Even if the rettul-dasw^ « 

should lower the price of bread, and the penny roll shoultt he 
seeing for a halfiienny, they mav hope to be saved by tbefr bm ^ , 
and mutton. uurealH thnvo better in wanner (duoates^ thin 
with US; and are by no luenns liable to be damaged in the triUia*‘ 
}H>rtr But ajiimnjs which have been yiarched on the drier 
of Australia, lluKsia, or IhumuB Avres will never coai|iS^.m 
prime cuts *’ wltli IkmibIb of the field fi-om our MuHand couhi^, 
to say nothing t)f Aberdeenshire and Angus. It needs cdsn- 
parativ4‘lv few hands to look to tho slock on a grazing fknn» and' . 
we fear that English meat may be iu the a&cendiug scale for mimy 
a year to come. So it is possible that c<jm may Jgive place to 
horn, to quote from a standing agi’icuUiiral tiwiet. 

Tliese cu-e eomuwhat melancholy relli'clions, but they are sug- 
gested bv the ph»isaut sights of the season. ^Ve see landBcapea 
such IIS lulcH Bivton or the Liunclls love to paint lying in tbe noon- 
day blaze or in tlie i^ofter moonlight, and erdheu^ by picturesque 
groups busy among the shocks and the standing com, or piling the 
sheaves on pondi*roiis waggons droggetl by their clmusy uSuns ; and 
we sigh to think that the clay perhaps may bo not far distant wlm all 
that life and bright varioty of colour will diu down into the rank 
green monotony of sewage farms. Otiitle are picturesque no doubt ; 
there is soimd hingagroeahly suggestivo of lotus-cntingand voluptuoua 
indolence in a groat herd of dreamy shorl horns ruminating under 
tho cool shade in tho rich herhago by the banks of some winding 
Rtreani; as they wait on tho will and pleasure of the butcher. 
Thoroughbred Aldomo>s an% to our mind, quite as ornamental 
as deer, and na for tho spirited littli* black West Iflghlandem, 
they show in the wild glailes of some wivodland park to as much 
advantage as the historical herds of Ohillinghiuu and Cbartli^. 
But even the cattle dotUsw about vscarcoly serve to relieve the 
sameness of a liindscapo that is all laid down iu green. As you 
aro rapidly wliirknl through it, you have no time to dwell on 
picturesque vurieiivs of broedi^ colour, ami form. ICxcept for 
tbe first fresh verdure deepening in iutansity and then dying away 
in brown, the aspect is the same from norly sjiring to "the end of 
autumn, w hen llio cattle disappear in their htalls fiir tho winter* 
The artist may make studies of tho trees in a green countiy; but, 

80 far H8 “ bits ” of lively nature go, he is voiy soon Ht the end of bis 
resources. One cattle piece is much like another, even when a Paul 
Putter paints it. Uaitlc going out, cattle coming hpmo, cattle being 
milked ot moniing,noon, and night, with lights and efibets ebangiug 
acconlingly — yon see tho very most that is to be madeof tliesulfiectin 
that great rrerich saloon at Viemia w'hero Cimstant Tniyuu exnniwts 
intimity in trjiug his Ixist to be versatile. The land laid down in 
tillago fit least prosonts you with pictures far more varied and 
more honudike, evi‘a in the very ileptli of the winter, wbt«a tho soil 
is being broken ffu* the spring sowing. But of conrs*) the beauty of 
the scenes and their homelike inten.'st culminate in Ijarvest-time. 
They are constantly cliunging, and each is more taking than tfao 
other, as you go north from the coasts of the C-lmnncl tothstlighlands 
of Scotland. Whiit can Ixi more brilliant iu its way, in the light and 
llie colouring, than the groat wains that niv bfflug loaded on the ■ 
broad yoUo\? expanse above the white clifia of the seaboard P There 
is a blaze of scarlet popph^e wlu^rever they have not lalleu under 
tho roaping-inacbinc, and the chalk is reliccting the hot glare of 
the sim till you can see the air dancing upon its (flowing surface ; 
here and there in the group of busy figurcH is a cnmsnu hood <or a 
girdle that comes in as warmly as the w'earers must find them ; 
and thus you have a iiuitiii-o of the har\'est-field at noon, with.; 
tho white sails on the blue sea in tho backgroiuid. You '* 
may choose a companion sludv at sunset ” from the 
Midland or Western counties, w’fuch will he as difibnmt as 
possible from the other. It is old-fashioned farming thoro, and 
tilcely to reinaui so, thanks to the capricious cliaroctcr of the 
ground. Small fields run up in itie nooks and angles . Uf 
tangled copses, llcdgerowa that might have been trimmed 
last iu tbe times of the Heptarchy straggle over lialf the parish. 
The sun comes alantin.g down through t lie topmost oak boughs on 
the golden nook wimrc tho waggon stands drawmiip; nnd the troea 
have ihrow’U their heavy shadows ou oveiything else. The sliocks 
are balanced on gi'ouud 'thiLt slopes at an angle of forty-live dt'greos, 
and die lendiug horse of iho team has k'fm Xix\ivu out, Wause 
othorwiae the waggon could not have turned itself. 'I'ho people 
who aro hai'vcsliiig are tho pcoplo of the district: they aitj all 
jfomiliar acxpiaiutancos, ond aro .4ioutirig and laughing m spirits 
made boisterous by tho iimuineut prtispi*^ of a han cst home. It 
is BUi'ely as p<’acejul and hajqiy a scene ns you wt»«ld wish to look 
upon, and ono whicli you w'ould be ekuTv to miss cither in naiuie 
or upon canvas ; ami ono might multiply sccnca of the kind from 
the gleaners let loose in the South, away up to the very north of 
{Gotland, wlicre the keeper chargi»8 the shooting pony wdlh the 
annfuls of half-ripened oats which he has managed to save from the 
grouse and the red deer. ^ , 

AVe shall rogrot to lose such scenes should the linio urMve when 
till our grain shall como> to us irom Chicago or Odessa, and yet we ^ 
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«4sra(;gto And ficnunUe for inanii^ foesr a mat deal of tlie extat- 
log niiacbiof ajad coofonon would }» avoidiML We l)e1im thAt 
in znoat cam tbe actual addream of the perspua maniod 
are houeatly entered in the xegistera; hua it is BOtorioaa 
that instoiiim have exieted vhm the mere mm^ of a vaat 
iNuroehial area ia entered^aa the reeidenoe,^ juat as it i|ii{rht ^ 
in the caeo of a country village with a couple of hundred laham- 
tanta. It i% however, idle to axpecl any great reform in the 
practice of churchoe while the gruti|«que txadltion of Doctors' Com- 
mon? (to u«e the old ^waatt) remains untouched, and while any 
one who chooses to deckre a fiihiehood, or who is ignorant of the 
xequirements of the law, can get any licence he may ask for. It 
has ofUiii been noticwl — and tUit in a way not complimcntaiw 
to the dignitarios whose ‘^greetings*' to “our well-rKdo\*od in 
Ohriflt'* ore scaitorod broadcast over J^emdon — that while the poor 
parson may be terribly punisheil for an irregalor marnage by 
liatia, the dioci.*san official, not tn any llw prelate, wlnise name 
appems on a licence for a clandestine and illegal tinion has been 
nnacco\mtab1y, and of course unmtt'Htionally, lett out fVom the 
penal onaoiment a of the law. The clergyman to whom a licence has 
tMNUi prebontodis protected from any legal ponaUiasif he soloninUea 
a marriage in aeeordtmco with it ; but lu> ia not the iess morally 
hoiLDd to use his own jivlgiuent iu acting upon it, and to rofuso 
to holeumize the nmrriuge if it appear to bo eitlier clandestine or 
illegal. There will be oceaaions on whicii, with all his walchful- 
no8^ he may bo deceived, and may dlscoicr tho deception when it 
is too late to reiT}e<ly it ) but e\en tlxui bomething may he done 
to lobson tho niisclxicf of a cLmdostim^ niarrkgo, and wo hu\o 
known an instance where a biidegninni wtis as much astonished 
and perplexed as tho panmis of the ,^ouiig lady, a minor, were 
relieved and enlightoned, by the aimnuiicemont of his marriage a 
few days fiubs»^ueutly in tbc usual column of the Timr^. 

Instances of (Luidestine mamagos bylicenco are natumlly far 
leas common than IhoMo of iiwgular one'*. Those last aro Von- 
stonily the n^suli of ignorance, and <>f the natural Hupp^isiliuii th.it 
a nuirna^Q luav tai^e place in the church which one ov both of tho 
parties ordinarily attend, which is povliaps not in more ilian iwlf 
tho COHCS arising in tho suburbs of London the parish church of 
cither of thorn. It is alino'*! impobsihle lor an oidiiiary house- 
bolder to know, in very uuuiy nt^ighbourhoods, to wliat occlcsuis- 
tical district ho belongs, altlioiigh ho niay havu very frc'quctit and 
not \erv welcome reminders of tlio name of tho ci\il parish to 
which he pays rates and dors. Ilut, so long ns ho is Ixuind to S(M3 
that Ills uaughterA (U’o married in a church pv(*s(*ribcd by tho 
law, ho has a right to require from a legally coii'Atituted aulliurity 
some deiluito infornution on the subject. If he thiiiKs that he 
■can obtain this inlorma1ion*in tho preoinots of Doclois' Tom- 
tnons, he will bo more foitunato than we laii oucuumge him to 
oxpset. With refwuce to tho quoNlion of iesiideuc!f» and other 
matters connected with 1 ho oil il right nf perMom to enter into a 
contract of niatrimony, it is iinpt»Abible tliat the puiochial cleigy 
of London or tho gn'at cenlivs of population elsowheio cjin long 
continue to l)o roganled, or to regard themselves, ah pcrwinally it'- 
opoQsiblo. Puhheatiou of bans maybe a vomrabUi occlobiasticnl 
custom, but it is not any real Aahvuard or ]irotectioQ to society. 
Tho question whether f hem ia “any (musw orju^t iir. pediment why 
two persons may not bo joined together in holv nintrinnmv^' is a 
4|ucstion for the law to answer, und booin'v or Liler iW decibion 
muAt be made to rest on tho autliority of the ci\'il power. That 
decision mode, the succeeding quesiiun as to llu» <hiu'ch or other 
place in which the marriage siiall bo solomuized iiuiy f.iirly be left, 
us ouo would think, to bo settled occordin; to the wishim of the 
persona chiefly iuUarestod, to the couvenunco of llimily awange- 
monts, and to the guidance of commou seiiae. 


TIIK COMrETlTJfOX MANIA. 

T ins Commissionera under the Kudo wed Scliools Act express a 
confidence in their own pi'inciplos which unfortunately toll 
l)y nobody outside their oflicx*. One of their bo<ly almost palhotU 
•culy laments that the public null not read tho Keport of the 
Bckoole Inquiry UommiAsion to which lio was •Seoretaiy. If people 
would only road bis blue-book, and boi'omo oonvincoil of the no- 
cessily of being reformed by liim ! Ihit people either will not or 
cannot understand. It would have been easy for the hindowed 
Schools Commissioners to have printedamleireuUteil Dus \yondur-* 
fill Deport of the Sfehools Inquiry Commission, which ought to 
Jhavo prepared tho woy before thorn. Jiut they euteretl on an iin- 
spared road, and very rou|:h and toilsonio they found it. They 
%d indcod pat forth a miiuifesto of their own which (^imncintcd 
aoina hu'ge principiM and “ rather frightened Unistecs ” of Gmnunar 
Schools, This “^apor F,” as it is called, contained a statenitmt 
that “ the Oonuniasioners would be wrong not to atow their inten- 
tion of laying the greatest stress on the eventual provfdence o£ the 
* «here should be no gratuitous eduoat*.on except as the 

«W«d of mwit," llh>xiatured critics say that the authors of this 
paper ha^ uaeohifoetedwith the prevailing mania for competitive 
■awwtuaatifl^ have “ the courage of their principles, ” and 

perhafw when have fleea more or the tvoi*ld and its crooked 
tlmj w^ leani that the teas thatrla said iheijaon) is lUmly to 
assumed thirtiow^ 

^ coUeagfuo^ who, ns a sore of modem 
6 t J^n, M ttomwBced ths iippmolring revdation n( a new 
goyaU Ayo M»ywh ,yi«r 3 fiag 
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those who lareWeaqr of Isaniit^ lessons come io Um he wil^ 
give them mom to db. TheeW^nafK^ 
t^ intoxeatiiiir blaedboohf do not foresee the trouble whkm ewarit 
th^. of their doom the little v^OtbiiO 

They kiiow not that Ihe foir-qioksn geuileniHn ia readj (o set 
them a paper ih arithmetic. Uam)ily fo^ the clnldrau, thsijt psiento 
have become " rather frightened’' by Paper F. TheCk>miidiisfoiHPi» 
fold thcmaelves misuaderstood and even lidiculcd, and they must 
be eontont to await the eventual prevalruce ” of their mokim at 
tho miilenniiun. Bat stUl they are tonlidvid in their priaripfiML 
“ If,” Aliys one of theai, the Kndowed Scliouls Act 
to work, there will probably bo a lar;:o ruKh of endewmeots for 
tho benefit of the acbools.'' It was pointed out to hfos thaC in 
ono conspicuous instanco the rush had boon the other way. imd 
endowment hiid been withheld from fear that the Endowed Itfonaobi 
Act might affect the spplicAtimi of it. This, ht; adioiis, istam; 
but then poopio have not had time to read his blue-book. 

Tho ComniiAsionoM have udiuiUtd Diat tho vioxking of the Atst 
greatly depondod on the co-ojM*riilion of trusb^'s, yet no polkJT 
(2oald bo lew* likely to sccuto such Ci>opemtion thim that which 
they adopted. Tiu'V liave thought it thoir duty to remodel the 
constitution of tho governing bodms throughout the oo^ry “on 
general ]>iincip]eM,” wiihuut repaid to the practicvil woricing of the 
tictual hirni of gotx^rnnirnt. Nulhiiig in the Act compelled them 
to aihqit a courso to wide h much of tho tqiposition and difficulty 
they have encountered may In' attnbuU'd. supposed, neces* 
Hity of caiTying out certain jirim iplea which had been enunciated, 
ill tho blw>b<jok already mentioned hiu* bivn their niia. They 
might have Cijnsidon'd that, aiter all, gtxsl iuat»<rials for govenung 
bi>aiob nro not so plentiful as to maki the work of recunstrneiioa 
ca<»y. lbt*y have propoeed to introduce reprt'sentatites of rate- 
piivois, and^ a heud-mastor wlui appeared as witness before the 
Conimiiteo fairly s.iid, tliat “ if it \V4ts w.intcd to give higber 
education, wo should rather object to tiio ]wx>i>ie who will 
not UFO tlittt education electing the governing body*" Anotlier 
piop(>.al is to introduce into the govoniing body a moiuber 
elocUd by the imistc rs of tlio .«cch(M>i. Tnia jiroposal lubfbt 
jKi^'sibly lind fuour among Bchoolnia^ters, but Wo bsliovo that, 
if 5*011 wero to take tho 0]|puk)u of the llouae of OomoK^ 
or anv other asacmblv of avintge lOngJihhinen, ih<‘ great majority 
v\ould condemn it. The only c'xprehsion of opiui«>n In the OuiU'» 
luiiteo was by Alderman Loiwronco, and he condemned it. lie’ 
pic>uined»that giving power to tlm hcwl and assiatanh masters 
to elect was virtually giving i>o\vcr to the hoad-insstert and 
I thiA he did not senun to approve. The CouiudsBioner who was 
, undc^r examiiutioii a«<i‘uicd him that this was nut neccbsarily so. for 
‘ the Hh«i-taut-iim^ters might elect adversi'ly to the huad-nHiaier: 
and tliift Alderman Lawrence clearly Ul^•lpp^otc(h He asked 
whether such on clc'cl ion wiw liKtdv to lend to the good feeling 
aud harnumy nud discIpUno of the school. This question the 
Oouniii‘*Hion<*r did not diroril}' an-cwi^r. Probibly ho isavmre that 
tho Li/ilauco of opinion is against him. TTvou were to ask the tli>t 
twclvo men you imvt at vour club, nine of them would ptobably 
say that if the hnad-nisjifter elects tlio zuomber, he would do im 
good, and that it thca'csiHtaut-ma'vierA olccl him, he would d(^ heuvn. 
Tho nld-fa^hioncil idea of iiKtu&irh)^ it eramimir eciiocjl was to put 
a good hittii-iuaeler into it, and let luin fdone. A witness befiin* the^ 
I 'oinniitteu A,iid ho thought “ that the irooduess or badness of A acIkxiI 
depends f.ir more upon the ma’*ler than upon tlu> governing body,'' 
T he old plan is lecoinmcudcd by evperiunco, while tho new plan 
niero ciiLuiaiion (»f tho brain of tii(« (h)mnli'»^ionocB. They sat 
down Bcinouslv to con-^idcr whether they should lot well alone, or 
whctlier the\*’Flioulcl tiy to nialto it betuu\ Okler and wii^r moa 
would Intve dede ntiiued without condxdumiioii to let wall okme. 
If they luvd been under a iicreasity to build wo sUoidd aot look SO 
cfofHdv to Die q'l iliiy lU’ tlnnr umterial-*. But they a^humed that this 
idea a lu i&ter^’ nieiuWr or repre^jututivc among ihegovtmiorH was 
so valunblo Uut they have puUcMl existing bodies of trustees to pieces 
in onlor to apply il. Common seniu tinuiius that the. nssponsU 
bilit}' of tho head-master is ono thing and tho responsibility n£ 
tho govemoiA is Miolher thing, and that to mix up two things 
which ought to bo kept dieliuct is wrong. Wo S'»y that tho plan 
would be viewed by tlxe groat unijmit}" of biiHuio>.s men us wrong ; 
but oven if wo go nr> fiulhcr tlun to siv that it is not uumifoatly 
right, that would Bulheo to condemn the 'OonnniAsiuners for foiviug 
it npoii relu(‘tuat bodies of liustees. 

Tile groat jrinciple of “no gi'atuilous education except as tho 
rewaid ot merit *' hv been applied by tho Ctiiuiuib'sioner* bo as to 

J iroduco unlverdal aud, as we think, justitKihlo dwinintint. AVo 
mow tliat thero are learned men who dc'^iro to put every im*o, 
winnan, au<l child in l^hickind through a com[K^titivo exuuuuatioiii 
but we voiituro to doubt whether the sv^stem ib suitable furchil- 
dron. It wns objected to tlie('t>iumi«siou«*r>« iiiat tliey mud«) reward 
dependent on inbdlectnal attainincut,fmd foil inorid qualities out of 
coiisiderntii>n. 'fhey anavvered Dial \vell-coniiiictt‘<l}jov'‘i wero gen«v- 
rally succe'^Aful in thoir studies, and ibis 111115' lie conceded to them. 
If, aowovor, we piiss from i*chool to college, w« tJiall tlud examidss 
vrf what aro calUul “ that men who have duuo well in the Jioufnir 
lists, l^Iauy of us can call to mind tlui uunes of men who iiavo 
been very properly rofused fellowships at their colh'g*^ which they 
wroidd loivo got under a strictly conipotitive cvaiuiuatiou. TJm 
system of competition ia iinsatialactory at miy age, .'uid more so os 
the age of the compotitore diinmishos. In luaii^v cases, no doubt, 
that mteui Itas been otlopted as a welcoiiKtrelJef from the trouble w 
e.verofong patroimmi^ but these Oomwissiuneis thoiiuhtit their do^ 
to Intoriere witJi ail the gramnuir schools of J::2ngiand^ w bether they 
Wire workfog well or‘ill> for the purpose of exiiipatiiig patron^ 
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find Introduftingr coinpotitivo examination. Wq believe that 
fte Ooroniow of Christ’a Hospital are ende>iv(mrinj? to jret 
ita constitution settled without the intervention' Of the Oew- 
misdoners. The Govemots are probably rather disturbed at the 
^^rueh of endowments the other way/’ and desire that wealthy 
people who ihay be disposed to give money to Obriat*a Hospitm 
may bo informed what is likely to bo done with it. We all 
know what the old system was. A man piid a certain sum to 
becoino governor, and ne thus obtainod a Dorain{ftion to the school. 
If he w(M mmA&r of Parliament for a borouj^h, his constitucnta 
of the middle class who had largo families gave him a good deal 
of trouble when the time of his nomination drew near. If a 
stingglhiff tradesman with four or five sons got ono of thorn into 
the scho^>^, it did him giiod and nobody else hann. Tlio widow of 
a clergyman or officer with a largo family got some friend to apply 
to a governor of Ohrist’s IXospital and had a fair chance of succosi 
Among several similar cases it might be dijllcult to select tho 
moat deserving, and a perplexed governor might bo glad to settle a 
troublesome question by turning over tho ofindidtiloa to a learned 
i^rson who would put them through a compotiti\e oxamhiation. 
The old system of Christ's Hospital looked for merit or need in 
parents ratluir than in children, and it looliod for that which 
might with certainty bo found. Wo do not, of course, deny 
that the system, as wi»rke<i, f(*U short of lliporetical perfec- 
tion, but tno Commissioners would be obliged to make the 
same admission as to the system which they projHise to anlwti- 
tute. The Schools Inquiry,; Comuii.sdioiieri whose blue-book 
has unfortunately remained unri'jad were slioclcod to find Hint 
among a lot of boys then recently admit ied to CJirist s llospiLal 
“ hnmly any hud had a good prcpiratory education.** If this wi^e 
so, they might misonahly have recomnuinded tliat scmio inn»lemte 
amount of preparatory education shuuld bo required. But 
would not satisfy thoir desiro for organic (‘liange. q'bey gra titled 
theit o^vn love of symmetry by dislvilniting all the Schools of | 
ICngland into first, second, and third grad«' hcIiooIh, and lht‘y pro- I 
posed to make C%rist'fl Hospital a sclictd of the llrs>l gnido, or of , 
the fn*at and second gi-ados combined, ^‘aiid to till it w’ith schului's 
seh^ctod bv com&titive examiiuition from all public schools of tho 
third grade in Jinglaud and Wales.” The t^nmmissioiiin*s under 
the Act have told ns that they attju-lied gr«nit weight tf) 
tho recommendations of the Schools Inquiiy ('•uiiiuission, and 
prohahly in tho application of compeiitiMi evamiTuitioa to 
Christ’s Ilospilal thoy would have gone, if it hud been possible, 
oven further than ttu'so rccoiuinendalions went. They snv in 
Paper I' that there is no point contu'cted with si'hi'ols on which 
tho testimony of experienced pcr.sons is moie unifoi.n or euiphafic 
than the ill etroi!t ot gratuitous education indcpondciiL of merit.'* 
Let us suppose the case of a lieuionant iu t lie navy w ho, according to 
the old saying, w'dS unconneried with tlic as -esandtlio .I)undfisos,aiul 
who had a family, and had failed, aUhouerh agullaiil and experienced 
officer, to obtiUJi promotion. ^Vill aii>body pn'Hiime- to yay that a 
proscntotjim to Cnrists IJospilnl would nol be well Tj<*.stdwcd on 
the sow of such a man us that, even if the boy throughout his 
school time profcirod play to w ork f Take again tlio care of a half- 
pay officer settling at a town wIkto tluTc id a free grammar .school 
of rt'potation to which he intends to send bis boys. Tlie Oomniis- 
sioners would take awnv the i*ig}ilfl of re.iidents to free etUication, 
th^y would establish schi)liirship.s open to llie whole of I nglaiid, 
and tlicy would tlum announce in a blue-hook that they had per- 
fuctod a great and nece^sury reform. 


KL'SSIAN SOLmiai-SdXGS I KOM TURKKSTAN\ 

S OME years ago a liny volume entitled issued 

from *Mr. Herzoifa “ Pre<i Itupsiau Press in London.*' Tho 
ultcraneea which it was supposed to render iiudiblc w ere tlioso of a 
down-trodden riico, exposed to nil nmunev of hard.dn|i8 and 
euf^ringa, and compollcu by brute force to do the bidding of a 
detested master, lleing by no nicaiiB de.>titute, of vigour, and giving 
evidence here and there of genuino poetic feeling, they were not 
unw'orihy, from a litemry point of view, of the poet to w hom they 
woro generally attributed, Mr. ()gai*of. I Jut they lK»ro scarcelV 
Uie faintest roscmhlancu to the songs wdiich Jiussian soldiers were 
really in the habit of singing, and imist have gii'iitly puzzled those 
untutored children of nature, if they ever re.'iclietl their ears. The 
tbomes on which the Ku^sian military miuslrel really loves to 
dwell are of a very different nature from ihoso which inspired the 
Communist songster. The latter poured forth his .sorniw and iii- 
dignatiem in wailings and threnodies ; tho former is generally 
chanting picansr, in honour of his regiment or his comnuiiider, or 
telling his tale of hardships endured and obstacles overcome in tho 
tone of a man to whom pist sufferings recall moiuories Avhich are 
not altogether painful. 

A few specimens of tho authentic uttoronccs of tlie Tlus&ian 
troops in Turkestan may not he without interest to English readers, 
eapedally to those who have carefully followed the accounts of 
tlm oxpediiiou to Khiva, or at least hn\-o made some acqiiaintanco 
with toe maiuicra and customs of Central Asia, through tho 
medium of Vereshchagin's pictures at the Cr^’slni Palace. 
They ore taluai from tho third ]>art of the valuable collection 
of papers relating to Central Asia entitled Rnssian Turke- 
Btfin/* and published hist year at St. Petersbing, Their^yKtffiP/ 
Ivanol^ who totJc them down on the spot from thcp^oiiths of 
soldiers who song them, vouches for their mjdJjilimUciiy, but 
pSuiiks that in many cases they ore adaptatiojpsr^f songs which' 
previotisly done senice in the Caucosus/rhenco they have 


beeh ttanaferTfid into .Oetitosl thfi: warn lot pmtm 

Hiid places having been altisred from tiine .to Ume tha* 
force of circumstance Prom the point' of Viee . 

of the physical geographer they are often 
the existing .face of nature being repeatedly credfted % thinn 
with foatvpfes whudi do pot belongto it But the i^etuMi 
which theV present of tho lifr of the Kusidan soldier in the finsoff 
land which is so unlike his own fondly-remembered home may be 
confidently relied upon, as well in most of its details as for the 
general impression it convoys. 

No. i6, for instance, contains a full description,. of what ife .., 
refrain styles “ Our manner of living in Tnrkostan.’' Eyerything^ 
there, it say.'i, is different from what it is at home 
The TurkeHtim Aoldicr carria? a bag instead of a knapsock. AU tlirauffh 
tho sunuiior he is clad in a gymnnstio shirt His trouKcrs are exa(.‘ily like 
the po|>pi<‘s of the Stoppo. and he has a kepi stuck on the back of bis head. 

As to whot we do — we*rc clthor on tho march, or working at all sorts of 
things. On the march— if it is along the plain, mind you take water with, 
you. But if it is among the mountains, then you will have work enougU 
for your IhioU. By day the sun roasts you, by night the wind pierces you 
through. 

When the Tnrkostnnian goes on a march he must carry everything along 
with him. If he df)P8n*t do so, ho w'oii’t get anything from the Sarts, for 
that horde is always shifting about. 

VVe enn-y iMtks with us, sowed up in bags, and wo are always ready with 
kMiinidi kiud of grapes] and tea. No sooner have you come to a halUng 
place than the tea is lulling all ready for you. 

<)ii warlike exiMiditions our brother [t.e. tho soldier] is alwajrs setting out. 
Oiiring such mo\ ements wo have lota of diversions. One engages with the 
enemy, and works away witii tho boyoneL Then there are people to shoot 
at and try mic’s gun upon. 

iShutild you tjike a town from the enemy, then you build a fort thoro at 
oiii-e. Many sueh-like forta have wc wt up among tho Steppes. 

t’li'vcr ]>itjlders that we are, we make cuirHclves dwellings of earth. Of 
fuel wc have no lack, lighting our tos with whatever <‘omcs handy — with 
(horns or <‘anc, or witli diy refu'^e. 

\VV*vc .nlrt;aily made frinids with the Sorts, and got accustonnal to IJvo 
with the Kirghesc. Whc?» yon go into ono ivf their houses, they treat you 
Aviih koiimis HennonUd marcs* milk], and with kislimish and green tea. we 
have Isgiin to toacli e.ich ntlKU*, so as to be able to have a talk, and now- 
adays the fwaceful Sart iKlilrcsscs you as his brother. 

(In festivii] diivs Wo can get u good feast, and drink vodka made fronk 
graju** ; licHides tasting eakes, which they bring pitting hot. 

If a Htildier only know.** his drill, be will never g4i b* grief. Never go to 
grief, but lead a* j<jlly life. This is w'hot Is like, you see, our manner of 
living in Turkestan. 

Thf> pTcnter paii of Iho songs aro naturally about fighting, 
doseiibing variou.s skimuHbes with tho enemy, or boahting of tlio 
victories which were crowned by the capture of Tashkent and 
Samurcund. Hero is ono which describes now the IluHsitiu troopt 
dealt with the Khun of Kokand : — 

The Sir-lbuyan lads [of the Kussian army] go roaming about the Steppo, 
but the Kukuiul Ibols are leaving (heir forts. 

Suddenly eur lieroic eonunaiidor move4l his troops along the Pnryn. 
Boldly with him went the whole Bussiun force, ready to bcuhvaya under lire. 

I Our father is he and 4>ur eoiiunaiulcr, the protector of his 84>ldiei4. Not 
[ a care in tin re {inuuig them, only songs rewound. 

To tho ).>jiiIekf4>rtre.<4sdidw'oeuino, to regale Kokand and its Khan. Bullets 
ond halls tlid we bring. “ AVhnt do you 4)r4ler us to begin with ? “ 

Without waiting fi»r their onlers wldNlled tlic eunnon'balls on the mound. 
There did a h4)wling ari'^c — “Oi-bo-yc, Uruss, Shnitnnl ” 

Our g4*ncral is imt j4»kiiig wdth you. He is ready to r.'gnleyou. ITc will 
not let yuu out of his sight, howovei much the bullets may threaten. 

His word is our luw. W'ith him we go into baUh^ os to a feast. With 
him will wo go rigid through, having made a breach in tho widl. 

The Beg saw it w'as a bad business ; ho shouted out Allah I ” He gave 
up thinking al)4»ut the DJulek Kurgan, handing over to us all his 
stnnflnrds. 

Better is it for you to forget about your Kurgan Pjulok. Strong is our 
Jvussiaii tireusl, W4) will seize all Kokand. 

Ihc Kokand iiu’n will we thriibh, to tlic glory of tho White Tsar. Nicely 
tvill wc fngnten them, till the Khun cries out ** 1 will give up Kokand 1 ” 

** In memory of the affair undur Znrui-Hulak ” ^tho taking of 
Ketto Kurgan), *^uii tho 2nd of June, |868,” h military songster 
has composed a spirited pi»'Co of martial verse. “ Tho Bokharians,'’ 
ho says, ** looking, in tlieir red jackets, just liko poppies, occupied 
their stronghold, and looked down on us os wo marched towai'ds 
tlu7in with our steady face. There were twice as many of thorn 
as of us, but they had a bad time of it wheu we gave them a taste 
of 4>ur bayonets.” Thou he proceeds to dcsci-ibo the fight : — 
llnrk ! their signal is sounding ! on comes their infantry— from their rais 
the b.^lLs me tiding — their rilicinen opim fire, and shower a regular hau of 
bullefs ujH>n us, while all around gallop their horsemen. 

But the lluaHiaii guns also open fire, ** treating the enemy to 
grup(‘-sli4it,” and then a rush is mado at tho fortress. The red-, 
jat keta aro uriuble to hold out,” and tnlce to flq^ht. After them 
innsteii the conquerors, and in a liitib time tho plain is covered aU 
over w ith “ heaps of dead bodies^ all in wide trowsera and 
IkiUlmriaii bead-di'esses.” After this “ the Amir wouldn’t %ht 
any m«)ro, but concluded peace with us,” perceiving that, “ although 
he had raiscHl phmty of troops, yet the Kussians were altogether 
tlie strongest.” The poet concludes by stating that soon after the 
tight took place ** our General Kaufman rewarded with a cross 
all who had distinguished thoinselvrs; in it.” - ^ 

The S4mg of the 3rd Battalion is full of confident ospiratiomk 
AVe will subject Ikikhara to the Tsar’s .power,” it cries. ‘‘Tlifi 
bravo General Abrainof will lead us iiito action. Many a tii^ 
has he shown himself what a hero ought to be.” He will Ifiod 
tho troops to Khiva, just as ho and Chemaief ** beat the Kohim- 
dians in Chemkent, and ov^threw tho Amir on iho Darya, and . 
OiosQ^hni remained in KL^ent.” 

The cMtureof Samareaiid forms the theme of several poemsionfi 
of whichTiegins aa foltowa,:*^ 

It is not tlis dust tfikt is, sweeping evouDd the Steppe^ bfindh^; ths 
wanderer's eyes, It is our ftrees oq; the iuovC| pr^iing tmnselvtsfiNr tbs 
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*1 ^ continues the Ibard, " the emotion started ftom i 

^8h*^Ki]piyuk^ and witiiout a halt it marked more than thirty 
verata to the nv^r ZaraTahan.’’ Under the midday auu it already 
stood beneath the heiffhts on 'which the aon of the Amir had 
drawn up his countLeas forces : — 

^^whcn crows at the approach of evening wing thdr way towards a 
nighipoaud, tlU the mound in no longer to be seen, bat only a blaca mass, sach 
of them having flown together: no did the Bokhatiana tlien, 
like lb many crows, take possession of the whole of the heights. 

But the enemy were ** in a pretty pickle/' we are told, when the 
Buasian troopa attacked thorn ; nrat the riflemen and the cavalry, 
and then the whole of the columns ^'moving on with liusaian 
courage”: — 

Into the river Znravsban, the swift river, with linked bands did wo fling 
ourselves. All the lofty heights of Cliupon-Ata breathed forth smoke and 
beJlowed thunder. From tho throats of tnirty guns rattled down on us a hall 
of cannon-balls. 

Blit tho attackers rush on undaunted, cany the heights, capture 
I down missiles on their foes till tho iiokharians 

tnije to flight, “ leaving only tho soles of their feet visible,” while, 
like the thunder of God, rises and rolls and reverhumtea tho 
Kussian hum.” That night tho conquerors pass (m tho heights j 
but next morning they march upon Samarcana, and enter the city 
without firing a shot 

Tlien our grey-liaircd general congratulate us In that we had gained 
a splendid victory. And aflenvanls ho said “ 'I'hank you ’* [ to all 

tho troops. That’s how we managed matters on llio lu\st of Muy. 

Another song on tho same subject begins in n similar strain 
It is not a mist that is rising from tho Darya, It is not a heavy sliower 
that 1.1 falling. It is our noble general who is getting ready to sotVmt with 
his troops for Bokhara. With cross and with prayer does ho set out to 
capture tlie city of liokhara. 

A third contains a passage which may be interoptiug to investi- 
gators of the origin of our Hurra ” : — 

When we drew near to the enemy they began shouting out, ” Ur, Ur,” 
and many of them with martial mien camu leaping down from the heights 
towards the plain. But searee had the “ Ura ” arisen— tlic torriblo. Russian 
Ura ! ’ — when they all immediately took themselves oft from the heights ; 
the hill was swept perfectly dean. 

^ All tho songs but one are triumphal chants, voices of exulta- 
tion over a vanquished foe. Th^ solitary exception tells the tale 
of the losses inflicted in the year 1864 on a small Bussian 
detoehinont in the neighbourhood of Ikon. But even in it there is 
heard no w^ailing note, and towards its close the minatrers voice 
assumo.s a vaunting tone. It was in the beginning of December, 
says the boiri, soon after a frost had commenced, that news was 
brought to tlio Russian comp of a countless army of Kokandians 
being on tlie move. Thereupon Sdrof was sent out with one gun 
and a reconnoitring party of Cossacks. It was then tho evening 
hour. A dark ni^t came on as the Cossacks flew along. Glim- 
mered tho lires of the enemy as they drew near to Dinn.” They 
sent on a guide in advance, PreseuUyho came galloping back, 
having met a party of Kokandians. Then tho Russians began to 
retire, but they w'cre soon surrounded by countless foes — 

But who was at leisure to count them ? I’he Cossacks turned themselves 
inb) infantry, and began to jacket thdr horses in a cirdo [they them- 
selves remaiuing within it, .is is represented In one of Vco'slichagin’s pictures]. 
No timorous people are the Cossacks. They twirled their moustaches and 
were all right. 

Meantime the enemy attacked them on all sides, bringing up 
three guns, and opruing fire on them, howling and roaring the 
while. But “the shain^wittcd sons of tho Ural” constructed a 
kind of defence made of socks tilled with earth, and from behind it 
kept up a steady fire with their single gun, which tlicy carried on 
their backs when the splintered wheels of its carriage would no 
longer turn round. At length, after a long defence, thirty-six of 
their number having fallen, and tho majori^ of their horses 
haying been destroyed, they spiked their single gun, and began a 
painM retreat, supporting their wounded comrades, and destroying 
the rifles of those who could no longer use Ihoiu — 

Thus for clglit versts did tho heroes retreat quietly from the conflict. But 
then— liO, once more the foe 1 

At this point the connected narrative suddenly breaks olT, the 
ballad ending as follows — 

Great were the loeses of our comrades, but by thoir deeds will their friends 
remember them. 

Nor wiU the “ Salmtyedi *» forget what a victory over su(h gfOlonts cost 
them. 
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REVIEWS. 


MAflSON'S JLIFE OP MILTON.* 

TOvious volumes we 

-1. noticed some manflenams of irfcvle. ami ayxrmmt 

bnitetioiio, probaUy mwoweiOM, <1?%. 

Edinburgh. ToLIU. 


hasiftioflisa w^ai <N^£fa«tty 

Oarijdefl|ji «tid gmlMiie fsotik jSiiiat . 

m^p. Whx^g}et toflnd AAttbaFrdbaaovhflgfi^ ^ 

fliulte bf ^ftOftner; Sb sa fond of putting, hk 
f(nm of imaginary convereati PPr ifl)Miaiioe, 4 ]iflMtd o^ 

ing himself vrith the il^t ititat Milton tod ms ikat uriiGpi 
immediately after marriage, ]am puts supj^ied bedkooAX 
into an ecstatic, ^but very commoi^lace* dudo^, , 04 )^ tjr: 

hear the aoimd of differences, of ecmflicting opi^ona ^abovdi 4^ 
and that, of weeping girliah wilfulness opposed to stea4y^; ttQMl; 
perhaps too austere prohibitions. < Well, then, I ^11 go byh to' / 
my mother^ I am sure I wish I had never—*—*/ *Ga«’ Afld ' 
so the parting may have come about.” And then, after 'UiltdiiVi 
wife has left him, and ho has published a treatise mx Divorce, > < 
Masson imagines the street-tfuk of reverend I'lesbyteiian gwatlo** 
men walking homo together ftom the Assembly^ and tho style of 
tho imaging conversation is certainly not happy. ^ Only a 
month or two married; his wife gone home agw; and now, 
instead of proper reticence about '^at can't bo helped, oU this 
hullaballoo of a new doctrine about divorce! Just like him I” 
Tho following is very unnecessary and ecstatic apostrophixmg, ia 
lieu of what should he a simple account of the Fansophiar 
Prodromus of Oomonius : — 

A Paniophia was wanted ; nny, a Pani^phia Chri^iana, or cotisorlidaiion 
of all human knowledge into true centnd wLidora, one body of Ileal Truth. 
Oil, wiMiom, wisdom ! Oh, the knowledge of thiugs in themBClves, and in 
their universal harmony I What was the mere knowledge of woedJ,, or all 
tho force of podogogy and literature, in view of that ? 

In the following passage Mr. Masson slides into vulgarities:— 

I shonld not wonder if Milton was one of those more favoiursd spirits 
whom Hartlibh wanted to cidi«it in tho great scheme of a Pansopbio 
University of l^ndon, to be organised by Conusnius, and whom he' tri(4 h 
bring round CmMuius prrwowaltg during the sUiV of that theorist iu Londpn 
In j6.;t- 9, when tho exiM}riniofit of .sonio such Univerrify was realty iii soil- 
tem/iiutum /y frim,i» in Parliament, and f'helsea had been almost fixed on 
as the rite. But if I rather ourw, for reaHone which wiU ajmi^, that 
Milton gatt tht whoiu achetue mt cold $houldir^ and did not talh to tho 
good CouiimiuR. 

Again, unless iighty in tho sense of ^ttnouk or difficult, an which 
^it seems to l>e used in tb« phrase “a tighter action against Milton” 
(p. 295) bo a Tftcognized Scotticism, in which case it may he 
pardoned to a Scotchman, we shonla say that it has an unhappy 
character of slaug. Mr. Maaion must take it as a compliment to 
the intrinsic value of his book that wo dwell on those peculiarities 
and shortcomings of style. He is not an affected writer j his 
ordinary style is natural, clear, and intelligible ; but his writing 
certainly needs a> more careful riirision tlmn he has vouchsafed to 
it, in order to clear it of a])pareut attempts (not happy os such) at 
iinc writing, and of undignified slipslop. 

M r. Massou’s second volume related the sudden mairiaTO of Milton 
with Mary Powrell, the young (huighter of a poor Oxfordshire 
squiro and magistrate kec*ping up appwrances beyond his meaxuk . 
Bile was little over seventeen when tois marriage was hastily and, ' 
for us, and apparently for Milton’s friends, myi^rioufdy oop*- 
cocted. The iimrriage, quickly followed by the bride's r«)tum to 
her parents, is now really a grout niyslery.Vhich Mr. Masson, not 
certainly from want of zeal r)r indiistiy, nos not succcssfiilly un* 
nivolled. Milton’s noiihow', Kdward I’hilJips, is our best authorit}' 
for dates, but clearly a bad one ; and he must have greatly mis- 
remembered when be wrote in his biography what as a boy, for he 
was at the time Milton's pupil and in his house, hq must havo 
Imown well. As to tlie time of the marriage, which he given 
vaguely, ho caimot be far wrong. Milton, he says, wont into 
OidPbrdshire on a visit, from wmch be returned to London n 
married man, “ about Wbilsuntide,” 1643. Whitsunday was 
May 21. Milton is said by Phillips to have returned to 
his house in Aldcrsgato Street “ iu about a month’s timfi«” 
He would have h^m married then probably early in June* 
Some of his wife’s relations accompanied the newly-manied 
couple when th«7 came to town. “ Tho relations,” saya 
Phillips, “ stayed about a vreek, during w’hieh time theio 
was much feasting and merriment j for about a month aftei^ 
they were gone, the newdy-mtimed wife remained with my uncle.” 
Then PhifiipB goes on to sjiy that “late in July or early in 
August ” 1643, tho wife went to her parents, on a request ftoiu 
them, “to which niv unde consented, on the understanding th^t 
she was to come mck about Michaelmas.” It seems dear, 
from a discovery by Profeasor Masson, that Phillips must have 
got wrong in dates as to tho wife's rotiim to )ier parents, and 
^ve made serious mistalcos about the allegod leave of abseuco tiU 
Michadmas. Phillips proceeds : — 

Michaelmas being tome, and no news of lila wi&’s return, he sent for her 
b\ letter, and, receiving no an.wcr, sent aeveral other Icttera, wlUch were 
also unanswnred, so that at Inst ho despatclted down a foot inc.iiengcr with 
a loiter desiring her return. But Uio messenger came back not only without 
an anawer, st least a satisfectoiy one, bat, to tlie best of my reiiicmbrance^ 

reported that he was dismiased with aouie sort of contempt It 

so incensed our author that he thought it would be dishonournble ever to 
reodvo her again after such a repulse; so tliat ho forthwith prroara 
to fortiiy biin^ with arguments for such a rcwlution, and accordlnpy 
wrote two troatlses, by which he undertook to mninttiin that it was aga^t 
reason, and the enioininent of it not provable by Scripture, for any manied 
oonplo disagreeable in humour and temper, or having an averriqn to each 
others to be foroed to Bve ^mked together afl tlieir days. 

^ STsrw Mr. Massem has discovered what appease to ho indubitable 
[ ptobf th^ MUton’a fliirt Divorce toeatise was publiriiud by the 
lit df Xhft proof is on eiiti7 of tbie date in the copy of 

whlcft tc ti|ielMd<m' hoo]QMdl«af 
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and trac't collector, whose wonderful ooIh>ction of t^ts » in tho 
British Museum, Imown oa tho King’s Collection. What becomea 
then of Plnllip?s story of MilWs waiting till MichaolmM and 
then proceeding to publish? Mr. Masson sbitcs tho matter thns, 
and wo trust Ms ju^ment and Thomason^s date : — 

The note was put there or by the dhrectloii of, the ooUoctor, Tltomasoa, 
to iniUfuke the day oa which tlie copy came into hb hands, asd Is to be 
Tciiod on implicitly. I'ho Tract, it will be observed, was anonymous ; but 
tho words “ FPnVtea Im J, MittloA,***ponned on the title«pni?e by tho same 
band that ]jfnne(l the aaie'*^t«7. xst,” show that the Autliorship was no 
aeonU <h*fn ilia all-foylng Tliouiasou. In ahort-, on ovidenoe absolutely con* 
elusive, Milton's mi Divorce Tract was in print and on solo h\ Lun^n on 
the rst of August, 1643, or two months before PhiilixM's fatal MieUaelmas. 

Hioro is another lUM^oaaary deduction from August 1 as the 
true date of publication. Milton’s wife must hure gfoue to 
her poronta sooner than ^Uato in July or oarly in August.” 
Supposing the marriago to have been near the end of May or curly 
in June, cme would probably have gone home ut latest early in July. 
Thia would give timo for the publication of tho tlrst Divorce 
treatise on tho ist of August. The treatise told, witbuiil natueSf 
Milton’s grievnneo and bis deteriuimiiion to live no inonj wdth hU 
wife, and to untie, if ho could, the knot which had bound them 
together. The story of this early eeparution is a inyt^tery. 
Milton’s language, which necesAirily npnlios to liis own enso, is of 
the very strongest dmtription. Jn luxuriant riot of dt^scrip- 
tiott he spetdts of “a mute and apiritlof'S male,” polkiling sad- 
nefirt and perpetual dLsteinper,” “one that iniit^t )x> haled with a 
most operative batrod,” “ forsaken and yot continuHlly dwelt with 
and nccumpaniod,” “a powerful reluctance and recoil of naturo on 
•eithor side, blasting wl the content of their mutual 84>ciety,” “ a 
violence to tho reverend Bticret of nntnr*?,” “'l)o\ind fast to an \m- 
•complying diecowl of niituro, or, as it often hapjH?ii 3 , to an image 
of oorUi and phlegm,” “two cuKtases chained unnjitumlly t(»gelher, 
■or, as it may happen, a living soul btuiud to ii dniul eoipse.” Theso 
aru a few of Milton’s fulminations in his first Divoivo treatise, 
pablished August T, 1643, against hie own nnitrinionial lot. llo 
bad then boon man‘i^ two numthe only. Thoeaeo muat appiu^mtly 
have been a dreadful one, ooiisidtjring that it is MilUui, u wise and 
good man, who writes. Hero is a connected oxtract horn his lu st 
treadse: — 

For all tho warlTicaii can 1 >o uvd, it may yet befall a di'jco'ot man to be 
lolatakoii in bis clioice, anti we have plenty of exainplca. *L'ho .<iolM-rf.Ht and 
tMat<>goverucd men are least practis^ed in the»e lUans ; and w’hu knows not 
that tho ba^hfiU iiuiteneas of a virKin may ofl-tiiLM*. iiide all the unll\ elincsa 
and natural aloth which is really unlit for convrfsulhtn ? Kor is tlu'r« Unit 
freotlom of access gnuUisl or prcsiunod n« may FuJlico to a iw»ift'ct d: -coining 
till too lute; and, wbeiv anv lm 1 i^llo 4 tif•n ia su^pwlrd, what moru lumal 
than the |ier«<ua8iOD of friends that acquaintance, as it increases, will amend 
•oU ? And, Jaody, is it not strange though nianv who have. h{K:tit (heir 
youth chaMelv aro in some f liings not no quick-sighted while Mwv ha-sle too 
oagerly tt\Jight the nu])li:il torch : nor is it then'lure that for a lno(]c^t error 
Aiuau siiould forfeit so groat a liuppiness, and no chiiritidilo means to relea‘« 
liimt Hinco they who have livwl nu>»*t loosely, by reason of (heir bold nr- 
<iiatoniing. proVo most siieo4'Hsful in their' tiui(che.s bccauHO tlteir sviid 
Oliectloiiii, uiiM*ttUng at will, have been as so many divon.'C.i to teach them 
•«ac|>orienf'<} ; wlicnas tho sober inau, lumouriug the up)K.‘Ui'aiieo of modc'^ty, 

' and hoping well of every sth-ijU virtue under that veil, may eusilv rlrancc to 
meet, if not with u boilv imjH’netraMe, often with a iniin! to all other doe 
conversation imtcce.«sif>fo, and to all tho more cstinuiblo and superior 
purposes of matrimony useless and almost lifeless. 

This was tho outpouring of Milton’s fust wrath. Seven loon 
piunths paas ; bo bus publit^hod a sorond Divorco treatiat;, and in 
March 1645 ho publialtea his Cola^tei^ion^ chastising opponents, and 
bia Tetr%trchonhnf explaining four pnssngi's of Soripluni on 
marriago. In tbo Tffrarchordfm Milton’s pbrasoologv is us it was 
flevoutw‘u months before', “tho Jriove eareiise of a marriage,” “ tho 
disaster of a no marriage,” “ heavenly witli helli.-'li, titncaa with 
unfitness,” “all tho 4M.'cl(siflstiiyil glue that liturgy or laymen can 
ooinpound is not ahlo to solder up two such incoiigruoii.H nature# 
‘into tho one flosh of a true besteiuing uuirriage.” In I he Colantcriwi 
‘Uicro is a pas&ago in rupl}'^ to Prynne, “ What book bath lu' over 
met with, us his coiuphiiiit is, ‘ printed in Iho city,’ inuintamhig, 
either in tbo title or in iho whole puisuancc, ‘Divorce at 
Heasurti ? * ’Tis true that, to divorce upon cvlivnio noccHsity, 
when, through the ponerseness or the np]iarrnt uiuiptufRs of 
4>ithor, the coniinnanco can bo to boib no good at all, hut an in- 
tolerable injury and temptation to the wronged and the dofrandod, 
to divorce then, Uicro is a book that wvilcs it lawfid.” This 
sentence is Milton’s avgamciil— '<*xtvwuie ivceHsity, perv<'rsonc9e or 
arppacQut tinapinoss of either, preventing all good to both, and 
making coutiiiuol injury and temptation for one. 'What does all 
this mean, as ax^phcil to Milton’s case;? It w'unld pcciu us if the 
lady refliscd to ca^t as a wife. Many extonial circumslanccs show 
that the luarriugo ■wsjs lilioly to he regarded by the lady’s father 
«• one of oonvenience. Bv un old lawyer urrnngcniout of 
MUton’s scrivexutf fethcr in 1627, Mr. Powell w'as debtor- to John 
MfHoii of 3O0f. There was no sign of paymnit j Mr. Powell’s 
diffioulties were ineat and inereRanig ; John MilUm wanted- a 
; be had probably boon smitten Mary Powell ; he might 
bare looked to tihe debt for fud in his suit. Milton goes down 
to 0]|^ordshirO| teOixig his errand to no one of his household, 
«3KCMSit probably his fa^r, and ho comes back uuirried, not with 
only, bat, strangely enough, wHb several of her relatives. 


treattaes would ba teown to all Mends and s^d 

could only be read as to]^a(teaehts 4t-<lart tlwv 

hear that he is seriously inteudlug to treat his menisira ra 
null, and is endeavouring to persuade a resgectaUo ypimg |ady 
daughter of Dr. Davis. a very habdsome and" 
woman” (says Phillips), to many. hhu. 'What happens then? 
Tlie wife, unre^uost^, comes up to London^ without notioo, ' 
throws herself in Milton’s way, makes no reproach;, and bugs 
to be forgiven and token back. Milton takes her back, and 


then, there having been no preyioua sign or expeotatioa of issue, 
“the first says PhlUips, “of her return te her hiig||s^ 

was a bravo girl, bom within a year i^ter.” Not Isoig 
her return, the whole Powell taniily, in distross, come to Loudon 
and live with Milton, and ho treats them all, kindly and gena* 
rously. nis lalhcr-ln-law dies in his house, January 1647. llo 
Blill owes Milton the 30b/., and also owes him a promised dowry 
of 1,000/. to his daughter. This iny.st6riouB anair of Milton^ 
early quaiiid with his wife further investigatign no further 
uifiteriaU, it is Inio, uiay bo in exisieuce ; but we era skuo that) if 
uuvlhing more ciiin be done to elucidate the iiiyslcry, Mr. Masson 
is tho man to do it. In the meantime has he anything beyond 
cuiijeciure tu bt^ur out his suggestion that Milton liehavod harshly? 
Wiis he likely to be hur.^h to a young bride, whom he must have 
chosen from love? He is doscributi as tlie raverae of morose. 
Aubvoy says “ he was of a very cheerful humour.” His Uaiighter 
Dfdjovuh says lie was delightful company, the life of conversation, 
mwirectcdly cheerful and civil. 

Tiicre in a diiliculty in reviewing single volumes or successlvo 
in&tahueuts ()f u ktrge work. Tne b^t that can Ik^ done is 
to piclf topics in a desultory maimer. About the time when 
Milton s wife returued to him, in tho middle of 1645, be began 
to coUoct his juH^Tus for publication. The volume was published 
in 1645, ac^wrrling to tho title-page, and the x>reci»o ThonuwHJD 
again gives us tho exact date, Jonuaiy 2, which, aot^ording 
to iho dating of those tinuis, w'ould be .January 2, 1645, but 
wo should now say 1646. The publisher w'os Humphrey Mosidcy, 
who had a year bi'fore ymblished Waller’s poems, and had lately 
ncfpiirtul the copyright of Denham’s, published in 1642. Mr, 
Mhssoi\ gives a \erv intei’csting accomit of a revivod taste for lih'ra-^ 
turo showing it&idf in 1644 or 1645, and of Humphrey Moseley’s 
part ill the invival : — 

In 1^4 T„ however, ami esyieoially after Naseby, (hero are H^'inptr.nw of n 
rii^rlitly revived leisure for otJicr kiiiU« of reading than \rero .supplied by 
Diunmls, (Sermons, P.tiiipblet^, and Inioks of Polernieal Iheology, and of a 
TvillingjM'SH among Ihu London hiolcsi llej's to eater for tlii;* leisure. . . , 
Alinord ahvaya, in Niieh ca.ie8, a Moeijilti^ndeney iji repre>«ented in the activity 
of ^Miic luurliculir peri^on. A'or iti it otlierwiaa hero. 80 fur as Poidiy tuid 
£4>-e,nUed Light Lltiu-ature aro eoneerned, one hfw no diflieiilty in isdniing 
to the partieular London publisher 'who in J645, and from Unit year oiiwanls, 
Mood out from all hio fellowa by Ins ah'rui«M.H in tho trade. 'Ihis was 
llUMPHUEV Mosi:i.i«.v, who hud liLs shop at tho nign of the Prinee'H Arms 
in St. P.Hur.s CJiurchyard. Si^melhing in hh I'airnomd 1 am itudined 
to think, mu/»t have uutermined iiiin to the lino of baMincM which he srdected; 
BO marked h his avoidunce of all dealings in *^>:niiioni<, rpliemend tmutisea 
on theology, and pamphlets eitiier wiiy ou the j>n5i)i.Mit erisitf, lutd his pro- 
leivue-i) for twotry nn<l books of genornl culture. . . . Mo.seley was only 
on tho w'ay to inuko all this rt;puta;lon for himself, and indeed Waller^ 
voluiiio ol' IVnuns, pnWished in Dec, 1044, was yet tho iiyincipal Adverting 
iiient of bis {.hup, 'wlicn l\o and Milton onmo tojuethor. Pleased with the 
success of Iho WnlJer, it appears, Mosiley thought of a iMjlle.ctidn of Mr. 
Milton's Poi'uis us a likely Het-ond cxperiinont of the same kind, and applied 
to Milton for the ropy. 'J'he application was not disugrecahletoMfiteii ; and, 
accordingly, some time after tho middle of T645, or ju.<)t while he was pre- 
paring to remove from Aldrrsgntc Street to Ihi'rbieAn, and there camo upon 
him tJic gn*at burprisc of his wiioAs re-appeamnce, Mo'<f*k?y and lio wero 
busy in arraiigeinents for the now volume. . . . Tho rcvisol of the proof- 
Fheris may have been begun in Aldersgiite Street, but it must mainly, as I 
have said, have been aiiumg Milton's lirst en\plo}menls ut the now liouso in 
Darbiemi. ILtc, nt all events, i.s Moseley’s entry of tlie now volume in Iho 
StHtionurs' liegiNters: “ Oct. 6 [1645], A/r. Mf>eeleu cnt.f&rhi 6 rttuiV, unU&r 
the hand of Sir Nuth. Urent and both thn U^arthniu a twok^ cailHi Poem§ 


What Ad tfifT ooine for but tx> smooth matters and persuado an 
unwilling bride? They leave her, and soon she leavt^ her 


the hajiti of Sir Nuth. iJrent and bulk the IParmnn^ a fwoke coiled Poemn 
in EH^uk and Latyn by Mr. John Milkm** Uruallj^ tlx) entry of a book 
ill tho aiationerH Kegistors was about simultaiu'-oas wiUi iU pulHioation.. In 
this case, however, tlioro was a delay of nearly tliroe nu^utlis b<»two<m the 
registration and the actual apfiCAranco. Tlie precise day of the jmblicatlou 
of the now volume was Jun. a, 1645-6. Fithor, therefore, Moseley had 
n^istcrod tlie voUuuc M’oro the prii>iiug had priHiecKled fisir, or aiiw tho 
blicets wore ])rinU'd there wus bome liLtio causio ot delay. 

This is pleasant and honest writing. Mr. Masson is erv'sn top 
honefct in his work— lluit is, ho is uimccossaTily coiumutii- 
cativc in revealing liis ]>rocostM3S. Lisicod of giving the result 
of his riiuding, which would have been in every way better, 
(VDfi usHoriing — with referenco, if he likod, to Ins authority*— 
that poetry and lilcrtiiuro were prosperous in 1646, and that 
Moscloy was chiefly instnimoiitja in the unwnra movemcDt, 
he givVa 113 the coniidcncos of his note-booir, oud writes in 
tbo body of his work about Moseley: — “More signifioimt still 
is iho fact thjit it was Mosoloy who was tho publisher of 
\Valh‘r’8 poems in December 1644. After that date his fendenpy 
to trade-dealings in poetry and .the like is so manifest in the 
Stationers’ Records that I fmd appended to mv MS. notes fro» 
these records, for the Loudw Mbfiography of the yOM 1646, tkB 
memorandum : — ‘ PootrV; and pure literatura looling up agaux Uiis 
year, and chiefly thwn^ the medium of Musoloy’s shop.’ As a 
matter of taste, ■w©|jfiouJd prefer the rcralt without tite raWUtion 
oftheproceas. ceiara artem. BaitlMrafesonietlriiigple^^ 

in gimuineiiess w honesty; and life; Itosoa ia geouroa And 
honest. Wil^f^reat labour mid minotenesa he lelaM .i^ only 


MRtonVi life, ahm the history of the j^odi |h 

^ he with flETeait^induBtrf andT if what 

dkteilv make no zaraQi<fli.Qr Chmtte aiaaiaah MiltQll4 Uia Divoroe I wu< can onhr .vkmr. ae,iuaiteriefe forr wiaika . ^ 
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great icuboig ejetem^ since burjps \v:(ml(l.1)e.;round drifting firom tba 
•eastward if Aey-W-erogenera'ted'^yi^lieia in tlMt direction. No 
ice*V)und coasts are therefore to be encoimtorod in this quarter^ no 
^fioating barriers exist whose ibozeu walls ofTer no portal for 
the Polar explorer. The dat ice that is found Heating upon these 
waters will surely yield a passage to the steam^ship, and oi)on a 
way to the mythic^ Polyujui. This name, by the way, which will 
not improbaldy puzzle imr readers, we have heard explained on 
high authority at geographical mootings as denoting spaces of 
■open water in frozen oceans.’’ We would gladly learn on what 
principles of etymology so much lias been put into or got out of so 
curious a compound. Are we to take it as betokening vicinity 
to the Polo, or the nmnber of open spaces nigh thereunto P In 
a word, is voXvt, Uio etymological radix P AVo wish 

we could share Capnilu AV«dls's conddent expectation that tlio 
geographic^ problem is on the eve of solution, if not already 
solved, '^ile wo writo. Apyhow, wo thank him for Ihe stimulus 
Lis work » likely to give towcius Polar exploration, j\s well as for a 
lively andjentertainiu;^ tale of mlvcntun^ The siimmaTy of Arctic 
enterprise ^efixed to it traces in clear, though sketchy outline.^, the 
exploits amfvthe fate of the hardy men who have pushed forwaid 
the boundaries of knowledge towards the Pole, the names of British 
worthies — ^from AVilloughby, ProbisliHr, and Davis downwards — 
Leinp conspicuous luuong them. It will ho an evil day when the 
British name shall bo read no morn in tho annahs of niiiritlme ad- 
venture. A touch of nature indicating the tenderness which in 
^neral underlies or accompanies hardihood niid hravery is scon 
in the episode of a solitary ily, the last of a few lliat ivoiit 
with the yacht, carefully watched and tended by the J^tnnsmCs 
crew. As its powers tlagged, Iho inst'ict was teudorly lifted 
to the ttjpmodt pane in the cabin window, to catch tho warm- 
est rays of the sun, ami a becoming dito was uiuurnfully sought 
for its tiny dust. Of laiirer int«!iH‘st to tho reader will bo 
the tale of the hist voyage and death of AVilllain Dan'ntii, witli 
that of tho discovery by Dutch sf‘nin(;ii of tho wooden lionso in 
whicL his last wintt'r was spent. The relics which had lain there 
undisturbed since tho year 1597, now grouped together in tho 
Boyal Museum at the It ague, form one of the iUust rations hit»tr- 
speraod in Captain Wells's pages. Among them, lK‘side.s a clo(;k, were 
a curious but faultily designed metal ilisc by Pljuicius for astro- 
nomical purposes, books of the most recent date on (llhina and 
India, ns well as on nautical mat tors, rapiers, guubarnds, tmd 
balbrnda, with tho shoes of the little ship'j boy who died in tho 
winter. Sundry qmuni vessels in ourtln jiworo and inutsd were 
also there, destined, it would seem, as gift.s for Oriental notoutates 
when the Orient was gained. To tho dr» vnu of that early day has 
auccoeded what wc may hope to find y substantial gain in tJio 
extension of scientilic truth. 


THE AflODLl^Afiri) J.OVKR.* 

M il, PPllOY riTZGEllALD is a lively writer •who niuler- 
stands very well tho little artitice.s of his professioo. llo 
Icnows how to put together a story which shall bo onnising rujid- 
ing for idle people, and which shall not offend against any of the 
oruinary canons of eriticisoi. Moreover, there uro somo indica- 
tions in his present .“itory of talent of a rather superior order, and 
of genuino quickness in seizing and portraying character. Ilie 
Miadie^Affea Lootsr has the turtlior merit ol tilling only two 
volumes of very moderate size ; and though wo cannot criticize it 
as though it belonged to a high order of literatiiio, w'« can faii’ly 
aay that it hits tho not very exalted mark at wdiich it is aiintuf. 
Novels of this unambitious variety must of necosMiy use up some 
■of those materials which have become the coiumou propeily of all 
fitorytcllci's*, and it w themforo without tho smallest intculion of 
casting any slur upon Mr. Fitzgerald's claims to origiiuility if wo 
fifty that ho reniliKls us, in some respects, of one of Balzac h most 
familiar stories. Tho Cousin l^vns^ to w'hlch wo refer, is not, in our 
opinion, one of its author's masterpieces. Ho has, as nut un- 
frequently happens with him, degraded his hero in the attempt 
•to render his situation pathetic, much so that sympatliy is 
occasionally swallowed up in conlempt. Tho Cousin as 

our readers may rememDor, is tho stury of a poor relation 
who has been treated with tho coolness appropriate to 
Lis position, until it is suddenly discovered that ho is tho 
ponsessor of a vt?ry valuable property. T’ho Aurioua machi- 
nations to which his relali(«ps have recoiu-flo with tho view of 
becoming his heirs subject him to annoyance, under which his 
Le^th gives way ; and the interest of tho story consists in the 
description of bla mental agonie.s, and of tho desperate uttempts 
which he makes to deceive the harpies who surround liim in liis 
last illnesa, with tho inevitable re.siilt — inevitable that i?, in a 
story of lkdzac*8-^f tho linul triumph of unscnipulous soliish- 
i:^, the death of tho hero, and the ruin of tho only friend who 
lias been ftithfbl to him. The rt^Bomblance of tliis story to liLr. 
fitsmiald’s IB not, it may be said, very close. AVe do not, of course, 
apeiS of the difference of power between Mr. Fitzgerald and the 
jman of g^ni who has so stmngo a fascination for many 
Yeaders. out, in edition to this, the whole scenery and the sui^ 
^un^ng ehaxaeters are diileimit. For Paris we must substitute 
im manufacturing town ; the hero is not a collector of 

cnrioritieB, but a musical amateur ; his wealth comes to him by an 
unexpected bequofit, inetood of Inking amnsstal lu a life of uu- 


fiuxmeotod toU^ and hb cbariiDtte U 

of being tainted, like that of^ poqt Ijy't^'WntB of aycot 
phancy. But, in spite of .the diiSboiio^^ tbm m mdny pointl 
of resemblance in the aurrottnddng eirepibivUuiCM as well as b 
the central situation to suggest tnat Bsliiao may possibly have 
given the pritnaty hint which Mr., I'itsgerald work^ 
out entirely in his own style. Eveiy novelist indeed must 
take hints from life or literature; and we coidd only wish that 
more of our writers would have recourse to the ingonioiu 
situaiious devised bv thoir French rivals. It is, however. Quite as 



* Ths Jl^kidlihAgmi toper. By Percy Fitzgerald, a vols. London : 
Blchsrd Bentley ^ Bona 1673. 


Lovor, 


Before the characters ore placed in this situation, however, 
Ihty have to bo got there ; and this process, which takes up 
more than half of the book, is not quite so well xuauaged as tho 
comdu^ion. The characters, indeed, are introduced •with sufficient 
vivacity ond are fairly grouped and contrasted. The central Hguro, 
who takes tho place of tho cousin Pons, is Mr. Doughty, one of 
Ihoso crusty bacholors, common in ilctiun and not porhaps very 
rare in real life, who beneath an exterior of rather cynical 
sDiiruess bide warm atlt'Ctions and keen intellects. Mr. Doughty 
ciiicrt little fur the circle of relations amongst whom he 
lives, and to whom ho is generally known as " Old Doughty”; the 
cpilUot being pr(‘jLxcd, not by way of testifying affection, but ob 
cuuveying tlio opinion that he is a premature mummy. In fact, 
he is not long past furtv, and may thereftire be 8uppo»f^d by i»eoplo 
i»f a reasonable time of life to Ixj still capable of feeling and ex- 
citing a lender pftSiiun. ] To speedily justifies this milder judgment 
by Jailing in lovo with the daughter of a wandering music-mustor, 
a young lady uf spltMidid beauty, niaguiticent voice, uud, in short, 
adiijdetl in every way to be the commonplace hei'oino of a 
mu.^ic.al novel, tier father, however, is really well dcviMul, and 
is by Ki‘V4‘ral degi*ere the best character in the book. In 
his circumstances he resembles the moinorable Mr. Micawber, 
and shares that gentleman’s taste for using the grendest lan- 
guage and tho h>iigrst words attainable. Tlio splendours of his 
manner, the line, rollicking grandiloquence which renders his re- 
colleotion.H of gi’i'at musicinus ovoipowering to liU provinchil 
amlieiice, nnfl liis own llrm belief in the intrinsic value of tho 
various Brummagem wares wliich ho tries to pass otF for solid gold, 
nre amusingly described, and ho nets conaisieutly to tho hist page. 
Tfow such a daughli'r could have been tho child of such a pnnmt, or 
have <leveU>pe(l so much true nohility of sentiment under such cle- 
iiiornlizing conditions, nro questions equally puzzling to tho hidievers 
in hereditary iidluenccs or in tho power of education, rmckily 
lor them iiui olists are allowed to overlook such little ditHculties, and 
to moke the fairest ru.^(\s blossom on tho most disreputable weeds. 
Anyhuw, Mr. Doughty is quite juslilied in falling in love with 
the superhitivo young htmuly, •v\'hof 30 taste in music is lus un- 
exceptionable ns her powers of execution ” ore astonishing. So 
long as I^fr. Doughty is understood to he rich in nothing hut his 
love of music, the father of his btdovctl looks upon aim with 
siispicifin, and snubs liini tho uuue decidcdlv because tho lovely 
daughter Inus a second siring to her bow in tno shape of a liaud- 
Bome young oJIicer, who.'ie attentions have been of tho most 
cmpliat ic character. Arthur Pe,udemiis nut more atttuitivo to 
Miss Costigjiu than Arthur Duke to Miss Nagle, though the 
nassiou was in tlie first in.Mtaiice of a more serious clionictor. 
Meanwhile the cousinhood looks on at the rivalry with amusement, 
but without any keen fconse of personal interest in the result. Sud- 
denly all is changed. A stranger loaves to Mr. Douglity a fortune 
of a quarter of a million ; immediately liis years diminish, his 
manners become distinguisluid, and tho music-niuster’s iamily 
become a s,.t of base intriguers. 

Unluckilv, loo, at this point tho inti‘n.*3t of tho stoiy bt'gins 
to Ihig. Mr. I’^itzgerald peeiu.s to have been seized with an 
iiiitbrtuniito desire for mystifying his readers, and in consoquutioo 
his stoiy beromcjs for a time nearly unintelligible. Mr, 
Doughty and Miss Nagle are really in love •with each other, 
and are really tof> high-minded to allow money to interfere 
with their affections, But unluckil}' it is* necessaiy^ to 
the story that they should have a niisunderstandiug ; and 
conjHiqueutly tlicy. cany on a conversation in such long- 
winded sentences, and with so many indirect allusions, that 
they puzzle tho reader as well as tlieiiiselveB. A pfood deal 
of that rather tiresome playing at crosrf purposes which alw'ays 
follows mi&undei'btandings in novels goes on; and wo con- 
fe^s that wo wore getting rather tired of the whole affair. A 
misunderstanding is geuoraily a nuisance in iiction, because wo boo 
only too plainly ihe strings w-hicli have to be pmled to ke^ tho 
puppets from falling into each others unns; and when tho mia- 
understanding is itself unintelligible, wo very soon lose oU iniereat 
in its solution. AVo were thmffore heartily glad when Mr. 
I'Atzgcrald gave warning that wo were about to' ''enter on a 
somowhivt more stirring ^haBo of this narrative.” In feet, having 
wasted a good deal of time on these prelimmarioB, he audde^y 
wakes up, and becomes amusing enough. Poor Mr; Doughty Uso 
much bolliered by his misunderstandings and by his jSilmiay of 
the ftivolous young officer that he fells into a nervou* lever. 
Jhis 18 the aigmd for the giund struggle round tho sick man’s 
bed. Hw relations at once awaken to thei feet that a quaitor 
of a million of money is going begging, and ihai it is 
only prol^blo that it will be left to the designing muidc- 
masteris dmighter. They instant^ set to work with a spirit 
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worthy of tho itake> their axwieiy being shommed by the 
ftict that two or throe of them aro' Tory Mtd up for ; 
money. They take dark counsels, with designing attor- 
' Hoys and hynocritioal doctors ; they show a strong desire | 
to he by the bedside of their dying relation, and to prevent | 
anybody <d8e firom disturbing his l^t moments; brothers who 
have t^n celebrated for their fraternal aiToctlon quomd over 
the spoil ; and distant cousins who have bean at daggers drawn 
Mddenly strike up close alliances. It is doubtless an old stoiy^and 
in one form or another has been treated by dorens of novelists and 
draoMlirista before Mr. Fitzgcuald and before be it 

finouHiB ia go into the various ins and outs of tho intrigues of which 
poor Mr. Doiighty is the cente, which could only be explained by 
telling the story nearly at the same length as Mr. Fitzgerald h^ 
told it. All that we need say is that the comedy is payed out 
with a good deal of spirit, that the relative positions of tho 
various actors shift rapidly but aro kept distinctly intelligible, 
and that, in short, we follow the r»tber complex oscillations 
of the contest with os much interest as we can habitually talie in 
stories of the kind. Mr. Doughty is not so tnigic a character as 
Fons, inasmuch as Mr. Fitzgerald is not so gi'cat a master of the 
horribiv pathetic ns Balzac *, the w'icked doctor and attorney and 
the solnsh relations have not tlio diabolical malice and acuteness 
which aro manifested bv tho corresponding characters in tho French 
story, but it would ho unftiir to comnai-e light comedy with 
domestic tragedy. For some moods of mina pcrlmps the light comedy 
is tho most suitable. Wo do not desire to be every day meeting 
with Mends in black hats and white neckcloths, nor to as.dst at the 
imulyrdom of an innocent arrayed in tlie costume of the nineteenth 
century. The ladies and gontleuionwhosurround poor Mr. Doughty 
aro, as Mr. Fitzgerald bills ns, singuliirly (‘hanged ; from rcspect- 
iiblo clergymen, lawyers, and otJicrs of tho oidinary type, they 
become unscrupulous hungerers after gold, “ready to go any 
lengths in the nraour of tbelr unholy grood.” This is true ; and 
yet they somehow remain rather commouplaco people. Tlicy arc 
in fact con fined even in their wildest moments by tho regard for 
decency oliaracteristic of the mlddle-clnss Briton ; and lliough an 
attempt is made to get a sane gentlomau shut up in a madliouse, the 
(hjsigniiig people never attain tho dignily of gomiiiie criiuimtUty. 
Mr. Fitzgtirnld, in fact, remains to the end a lively desc.riber of 
manniirs, not a dealer in wJmt is trailed psychological analysis, llo' 
.shrinks from really ti*cating tlio slrongc'r passions, even when touch- 
ing on trngic situations. However, tho story, though not sliownug 
any amazing power, is amusiiig, and einls ingeniously. Wo 
liavo proliably said enough to indicate its character to the lovers 
of this kind of literature. 

Before taking leave of Mr. Fitzgerald, we will ventui’e the 
rather trilling suggestion that, if lie }»rolt‘Sses an iidmimtion for 
Tom Mooni, he should take the tioublo to quote him corrc(dly. 
Tho iirst line of one of his songs is not “ When through life once 
blessed we room,” but “When through life iiuble.'^pod we ro\e,” 
Moore’s songs are, to our vcit poor slulF; but iIk^ language 
is geutjrally intelligible, which is hardly the case with Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s %’crsiou. 


V- 


rilF/ COMPLAINT OK SCOTLAND.* 

W E noticed the Jiliirly Ikiglish Text Society a edition of Sir 
David Lindesay’spijenis soincljmobdck.aud.afl wc were pining 
and soiTowingfor tho Frefacc, Appiidix. Index, and other comforts 
and conveniences of life which tho iSociety’s (Hlitors are commonly 
liberal in supplying to their readci's, wc thought that we descried 
at a distance a Freface v>hich would do for the I^ord Lyon as widl 
for the book to which it mon^ lawfully lH3long8. Wo liave since 
had it whispcjred to us that fciir David’s own natural Preface is still 
oomewliat more thou in pom, tlnit, like John Gilpin’s hut and%y]g, 
it is upon the road« But de non cj-mstentibiis et ni/ti apparent ibua 
eadon eit ratio : we have not got the 1 ^'eface to Sir Da^id of tho 
Mount, and we have got the .Vroface to the Coni^uynt of Scotland^ 
which goes a long way towards illustrating the Lord Lyon’s works, 
as well as those of the contemporary writer. The two Uirow much 
light upon one another. They weitj written about tho same tune, in 
the same genieml form of the same language, but with siuullor dialectic 
dUForences which Mr. Mun*ay’s skill docs uotiail to iind out. And 
they are written on tho same geneiul subject and wdlh tho same 
general object, but with tho dinei'cnces which could not hiil to he 
found in two men who plainly dilFercd widely in character and 
callbg, and not less widmy in religion and politics. Sir David 
Lindoray was a layman and a courtier; tho auth()r of tbe ^*Gom- 
plnynt,^* there is every reason to believe, was a priest. Tk»th were 
reuj^ous reformers, but lofonnors of quite difFerent classes. The 
Lora Lyon bad clearly parted himself altogether from the old 
Church, The author of tho “Oomplaynt/’ was one of those 
fk^thfol mamhers whom a corrupt society Imtes luoro than it 
hatea ha open ^mies. Ho abhors heresy and schism, though 
protesta a|tainst peroeenting hcrctica and schismatics. They 
haw been'’ driven into error by the comiptiona of tbe Cburcb, 
and they may be won back by its reform. He nowhere 
flinches . from starongly denotineixig occlesiaaiiccd abuses; but ho 
di^uBces them uom wiriii% and not from without, as one who 
wishes to get nd of abuses in order that Church may stand 


iha flnner, not jso one wtm.^aakes a grot^ 

down the Ohnrdii altogethw. B^b are patrmtio<8e0tij|ii^ 
the form which their patriotism takes is not ; w 

same.' Lindesay. ia a statesman, and he has no 
towards England, The author of the ^^Ccmplaynt ^ jdiowi'S^tw . 
feeling in aflercor and more popular form. ^ A traditUNaal ahd taSK 
reasoning hatred towards Englwd in all times ia the mfotiBdvrnric 
of his wnolo way of looking at things. Here o^in the 
difFenmoe comes in ; to the author of the “ Cam^jnt "ISn^uut&i 
not only the old enemy ; it is also the' land of heresy* 

To tlie “ Oomplsynt ” itself Mjt. Murray has added four ooatett^po** 
rary tracts, dating from 1543 to 1548, which bear on tho relatione: 
between England and S^tlund under Henry the Eighth and 
Edward the Sixth. Two of these are strictly State Papers, lihia 
Declaration of Henry the Eighth in 1542, and tlie “EpiStio 
Exhortatorle” addrossed in 1538 by Pivtector Somerset to the 
people of Scotland. Of the other two, one is tho Exhortation to, 
the Scots, by James Umruon, a Scotsman in the English interest, 
dedicated to the Protector, and printed in London in 1547 ; 
the other is addressed to Edward the Sixth, by one Nicholsa 
Bodrugan, otherwise Adams, who puts forth an epitome of the 
King’s title to the sovcieignty of Scotland, moaning by sovereignty 
the old supremacy of the one kingdom over the other. This is 
also osBerted in king Henry’s Doclai’ation and in the Exhortation 
of iiarrison, but it finds no place in the more statoamanliko 
“ Epistle hixhortatorie ’* of the Protector. 

Mr. Murray, tho editor of the present volume, is already favour- 
ably known to our readers as tho author of the book on the 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland which we reviewed 
a short time back. He allows here, as thero, tlie same power of 
rising above local prejudice, aud of grasping the plain truth as to 
both the political and the linguistic histoiy of his country. Ha 
gives a full and clear picture of the state of things which foUowed 
tlm death of James the Fifth, and which drew forth both the 
“ Complaynt ” and several of the poems of, the Lord Lyon. Many 
things had, during his reign, worked together to weaken the 
old feeling of dislike in the Scots tow^urds England, and the religious 
reformers above aU looked to their Soutlmrn neighbour as their 
natural ally. Things werti plainly tending, just as they were after 
the (huith of Alexander the Third, towards u peaceful union of the 
two countries, W'hich ■was hindered by the intrigues of Cardinal 
Beaton in Scotland and by the overbearing temper of Henry 
ill England. Then came tho invasions of Scotland in tlie 
later miys of lienrv and in the days of li^dword, with tbiit 
brutal liavoc ■which most certainly fliids no precedent in 
the reign of Edwai'd tho First. These invasions, while they 
again aroused Scottish feeling against England, brought about 
w‘hat WAS something like a practice aiuiexatiou of port of Southern 
Scotland to England, and gained for England at JtMist the formal 
adhesion of a largo body of what were called “ assiuud Scots.** At 
the same lime the progress of tho ICefomiation in England and the 
p(‘rsecutiou of the reformei-s in Scotland drew the reforming party in 
that country still more closely to tlio English side. This state of 
things ('.omi^s out in its full force in tho murder of Cardinal Beston, 
ill tho holding of the castle of St. Andrew s in the English interest 
hv Jii» nuirderors, and its capture by a French foice acting on behalf 
of the (^ueeu Exigent, if she is so to be called. All this, it will be 
reiuomhin'ed, comes l^tween Somerset’s invARiuu of Scotland and 
before Pinkie. Then came a series of appeals to the Scots from 
iSumci-iiiet himself, and A’om Thiglish and Scottish writers ia his 
interest, three of which Mr. Murray, as wo have scon, gives us iu 
Ids Appendix. It is at this point, niid largely as in answer to 
these appefds, that the Cotnplapnt of Svotlande was put forth to 
Toioie the old national spirit, and to stir up the old national hatred 
of England to the liighest pitch. 

^Ir. Mumiy goes at some leujnh into the question as to the 
aiithorsliip of the book, aliout wbich more liiau one theory has 
been put forward. It has been attributed to one (v more persons 
of tlio name of Inglis, to Kobort W’edderbmTj, Vicar of Dundee, 
and to 8ir David Lindesay himself. This lost view Mr. Murray 
distinctly casts aside ; tho “'Complaynt ” is the work of a churchman 
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of the French party, 'writing with a bitter filing ugflinst P'l^limd, 
and writing moreover, not, like Lindesay, in the dialect of File, 


writing moreover, not, 
but in the dialect of the southern 


bcottish counties. It is not 
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Lindesay ; it is not VVedderburn of Dundee ; who it is Mr. Murray 
does not take upon him at uU positively to decide. 

The “ Complaynt ” ia written in prose, in such prose as was im- 
doiibtedly iiir4iut to be highly eloquent. It is a curious comment 
on the taste of a time wbich delighted in allegoiy so tiHUsparent 
IIS hardly to lie ollegoiy, and in anything that might pass for a dis- 
pkiy of leiunitig, hfiweVor misapphed. Tho niass of historical re- 
fovuiices, some accurate, somo inaccurate, but iu neither case having 
iinylhing to do with tho matter—* tho discussions of philosophical 
subjects, even the rather pretty description with which the book 

J -iis — would ail bo looked on in modern times as intolerably out 
place in a book written with a grave practical purtioso. As 
for his language, the writer amusingly profossos’ to write m a 
very Himple and plain style, aud rebukes those v/ho indulged xn 
Latin and “ long^tailed words ” 

Kou heir 1 exort ol pbiloHophouris, lui«toi*igr*phouT«, & onitoiiw 
scottts natlono, to support A tU cxciiao niy burbir ngrest binnw r for i 
tbocht It nocht jieecssair til hef fardit ando birdit tliia troctrit vitnt ox- 
qeirile tennis, quhilkis tr nocht duly vslt, hot latlwr i hef vjit donicrtio 
soottis langnge, insist intolUgibU for (be ■vlgam papjk tlior hej bene diuorw 
trAndatoiim snde compilmis in Jd tyiriy^, that tuw oita Pk;wdr to 
traibit tbor vlgsm lim^ge, laUasd ibor purpoeis vitnt encoutbt exquuUs 
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tmh. drouyn* or rathor to eny mnir formaly, renyB, fira Utizif;, ando sum 
cf them tuke pleiwdr to gar a»o vord of tbcr pnipOQo to be ful or sUlabla hulf 
onamyle of lyiitlit. 

Notwithstanding this, no writer wiw erer more full of utterly 
needless Laiin and French word^ of which Mr. Murray has made 
a long Ust, aud some specinums of which may bo seen iu the above 
extract. This was the fashion of the time •, the language of tSeot- 
land was . just then overwhelmed with a ctxnwd of stmugo words 
coming in straight from the French, to which it is owing that, 
while the natural Scottish dialects give us the nuist unmived 
Teutonic form of EngUeli, the high polite Scottish tongue of tho 
time of the 'Benaissance has a Tnoti^ ilomanoo vocabulary than any- 
thing down h> the penny'*e^liner*s jargon of our own tinn^ Tliia 
woa united with various innovfttioiitj in spelling, which, according 
to Mr. Murray, make the language) of this purticulMV time hanlor 
fat a modem Fnglisli or Scotchman to undershind thau the 
Scottish languago of mi earlier time. 

After a good many introductory chapters, " anc Fnisiil to Iho 
Queenis Grace,” a Prolog to the Itodar,” ** mie Monologue to the 
Actor,” and so forth, wo come to the cssi'uce of th* piece, ** The 
Author’s Vision,” in Which be se)*s a lady and her thm) sons, 
whose 'ttiothoT begins to reproach thorn, and tiiiis at the eighth 
chapter b^ns — “ Qubon the atHigit Lady, Dame Scotia, roprochit 
hyrthre mmuis, rnllit the Thre Kataitis of Scollund.” They 
are exhorted against their old enemies of England hy a vnf^l lutmber 
of examples from all times and places, amongst which wonvo rather 
in the dark about ^'aue princo of iithencs callii circisuti, qtiha lied 
secret iutolligens vitlit xerxes kyng of persii, quhilli ves omi^imio 
that he scducit diuoiw grit porsoiuigifl t(» rebel contnir atheue^.” 
*When Mililadca is inado a Duke wo mu.st renionibi*r, as in the 
case of Duke Thoswus, that Dukes of Athens Iiacl b»M*ii consideniblo 
princes about a century bc'forc ; and when J-eonidns is luadt' King 
of Lacedenionia,” W'o must roiiieinber that A/micat^ovla wns 
the medimval iiiimo of tlie city. Ihit “ ehriaiiH” is beyond UK,inul 
Mr. Murni.y’s Glossar}', which explains many (jneer foriuH of proper 
names, hero pves us bo help. The writer not uncominonly iorgels 
bis vision and bis allegorv, and spi«k« in liis own name, ssi veral 
ebanters being put iu tluur heiidings into Iho mouth of the actor, 
to tlio complete forgetfulness of Dame t!scoiia. In aevenil chaptors 
ho answers the ar^mionta put ibrwiird by the English and the 
Scottinh supporters of England, the statement and the answer 
being fur tho moat part of pti'Uy much the sjiine. historical value. 
He reproaches the English with Micring the vain pitiithccties of 
Morlui, find proves, not altogether unreaHOiMblv from ihcir own 
point of riow, that tho Kuglish and llieir Ki^^g^^ h ivo no jmt right 
find title even to their own country, much kdn to .Scotland. Thia ! 
we may call iv just punishment on English advocates who, I 
whether in the roign of Eihvnrd the Eirst or Edward the Sixth I 
fltooped to talk uonsoJi.«e about Drutiis, Locrine, Albnuartus, anrl 
SO forth. It'ifi a most curious example, of the way in xvKich nations 
can utterly forgot who they are. The Englisli argument, us .net 
forth in the pieces printed iu tho App<mdix, asHumi'S that the 
Southern English on* Wolsliuion, and inilh tho T'lUglisli Hud llie 
Scottish UTgiiment assumpA that tho Norlhenii^higlirth aro Iri^hmon. 
Tho Bcotti.sh disputant tlirows in the twih of tho JCDglisli tlint 
they ere no Briton.*, but Saxons ; but lio quite forgets that he luid 
hia countrynion were .Sa.\oiis jiust as rauidi, and that th ' real Scots 
never loft off calling them so. The lliet that the two natioii.s spoke 
one lauguAgo was too plain to he kept out of sight, liut ho tolls 
ufl: — 

There tionht tua natinns xnakr tin* firmament that «r tnnir oontrnr nrd 
different fra vtliirs nur is incilis iia n arnt sootlis quhoubeit tLat tli.ii bo 
vitht in ano ik, and itycbtb<»ur.s, and uf luic 

It is iiifilTuctlvo to see how n confused nomenclnture, brnuglit 
In through a series of nccid.*nls, had led two sets of ptMqdo 
l^togcthm' to niisconceivo both their past history and their pre- 
nent intorcsts. A p»rt of En<rhind Ix'caiue politii'nlly eoimet*i.Ml 
with the real Scots and took their name. As hovimls tln‘ ivst of 
England, tho Scottish, Englisli, so to speak, took up the feelings and 
portion of Scots, while towards tljoT»»al Scots they k**pt the feelings 
and poflition of Engli.'-hmcn. Tho EngiishraHu of Lofhiflii, calling 
liimaelf a Scot, came to look on England as tin? old oneuiy,” whilo 
ho dealt Avith tho true Scot In such a way ns to make' the true Sent 
the ally of England. There is no denying the fact that, in the tliiys 
of Edward tho First, the only people in tho island avIio had a niid 
right to tho name of Scots, John of Lorn and his countrymen, 
faithfully carried out the terms of Iho Ooinniendntion to the ecirlier 
Edward. Tlu> Scot* fought for their father nnd lord, the IkiJ»ileuA 
of Britain, ngainst the English of Lotliian and their Norman King. 
On the other hand, the S«.iuthprn English equally forgot who they 
wore $ they identitied theuiskdves writh the Britons whom their 
. fiitheTB had eaten up, and talked about Ib-utus when they should have 
talked about JCdword iind ri^ltludstun. Mr. Murray has perhaps 
WMoly cut short the epitome of Nicholas Uodriigjin, alias Adonis, 
htft WB wish he had kept Iho place Avhere, 

In vbldkiatiug the rights of tho Engli-^h kings, ho ignoros tho fiwl that tlio i 
Bb|^i ato net dsacendAuts of anoifnt Hrittins, mentioning irnkwl 1 
and the Hilso ^xrma* l.lood us invndor^t, ugniio'f whum ' 
tho KngillAh kings had to ohntmd, whilo Alfraii <qu 1 i^Ktholstmi am lineal i 
desoondduts of Arthur and the old British prinncj?. 

We aixt not sure that this nlonc would piiove Nicludo>» to be a S 
. WuIsluBiftri. We have known English folk v\ ho Imve roUud Arthur 
ftfid Alfred into onu. j 


BCHEAFF^ IKFANTRS^ 

I T was to be expected tlmt ibe path which Be^pudnwski trod 
with 80 much sneoess should soon be folloii^%y '.ofih«iie. And 
there is a special mitisikction in tiiuHng that n mind hmi.vbfMm ^de• 
voted to the same Ibie of study ame^ those trained luid^ the 
care of Oonnt Molike hiuisolf. Fur here we 'Sure that we 
shall meet no overstrained fissortions -of tho inflidlibtllty of a new 
theory, nor, on the other hand, any attempt for mem etlbct-s <10110 
to show up the imperfections visible to critical eyes in mesut 
victories; but rather a deliberate weighing of iheir' wholes f»^ee^ 
and of the causes of tbe wonderful sucoeBses achieved. In a wM, 
wo look for serious leHsons for the fiiiurc rather than Tor acute cgiih 
montarv cm tho past. The practical application Of ascertained 
to present wAUts, and their dcvelopmont whore bossiblo into 
.sound principles for fuliiri* guidaiuv.', hove ever been the cbunicter- 
istics of tho innd»?m .school rules the Prussian wmy. How 
far these may Ijo duts to the intlueuce of one peat mind will hardly 
be known so long as tiu* (’hief uf the Imperial Staff lives ; but wa 
run hnnlly b© tiir wToiig in Bupposing that he who iu 1865 Was 
fnr-socing enough to point out that futuro wars must witness an 
oxpuuKion of the company column eystem yet undreamed of, if tluv 
new arms w«to to hiivn their du« effect, lias approved the uttonipt 
which Major Scherff' is tho first to make to carry the same proceta 
of tactical iinpovemcnt to its utnuist limitH. 

Dn»‘ of tlie lewpf»ints on which wo would take issue with theauthor 
is At his opening, when' he I urns aside to oondeinn, though gtmtly, 
those “rtM'ont works, mostly of a controvorsiid naturo, written 
with more or Ics^k ability, but not always to tlie point, to diaciuia 
tlic change's in tacticH apparent ly rendered neoc'ssniy.” For here he 
refors o]>\ioimly, «s in later pASSHgtM*' more diroi-’tly, to that re- 
markiiblo oH';uy which first cloiircfl tho ground that he tretids so 
firmly. It was of tlu' very noliirc of Clapleiii May’s task, whw ho 
wrohi his Tavtivnl Ilvtnmpnt, to Awukeu sharp contr(»v«rey ; for 
he had to aniiouncf. a more complete change in the imler of Imtllo 
than modem warfare had ever seen suddenly intioduced, and ttv 
show — wliicli he did with an incisive vigour that has mrnly 
Wii smqvusred — how that which to couvcntionully trained 
ininda seemed moTc. ronlusion was but the direct product of cor- 
lain new conditions in worfurc which new arms were bring- 
ing in. Judged by tUo ellW't, no writer ever did his work 
more tlioroiiglily ; und, if hie instnmicnt appeared somewhat, 
roughly liiindlod. its quick strokes were but a fit n'.irtion 
from iho dulncs.i of those “mere toxt^books” which Major 
Sehcrir nieniions only to pas^ tljern bv, that formed the stn])la of 
tactical lilcratnro before bis day. Slay has gone down to an 
olismnv grave, nn unrewarded man. Bui tho fm't ivmiiins, that 
oilhor hi** teiieliings in 18^7 were but propht'cies of wluit wan 
to come in the great wjh* in which ho died, or — wiiat is more gone- 
rally believed-' tlnil. they w'ere so powerful in tbe.irofiecls mi to de.- 
teniiiiie tho uclioii of his countrymen iu tho very dirt‘ctic»n which 
he pointed out us leading to certain auecess. Indeed Bogui>hvwski, 
writing in a calmer Bpirit, and with nincU wdder e.xjK*ricnce, lam 
but enlarged on the ftMiiidatioiis which Tdny l.iid iu the theory of 
modern ladies. Ami now', when a ni*w and more scientific writer 
than either follows in their steps, ho funis an auditory thoroughly pre- 
pared to hear ldni,andtraim.*d already cO rweivoas ulementary truths 
those very do(*trine.s wLicli once OAcited indigiiatiou and rovoUe<l 
pivjudhTs, but which Iho ‘Svorks mostly of a controversial 
nature” uf his predecessor, nided bv tho evidence of accom- 
plished fads, have forced upon the world. 

And here it is well to say a f w words to those who, having 
lately rend the wiilely circulated work of Bogiislawsk-i, may think 
that niuuher wTilcr on the sanio fciibjcct can Jinve little frc.sh to 
oHiir. The task of .Sdierfl' is one w hich Boguslawskis treatise by 
no means intorferi's witli. TTulilfo the latter author, Rchorif hna 
nut striven l»» give a eomplcto view of all the technical probloma 
which ihc lido war suggests. lie professofi to deal with but ono 
single fc^ei'tion uf them; aud if he is found devoting his volnmo to 
the study of infantry alone, it is both Iho natund consequence oi 
lii.« cwvn perKojuil training in that ami, and of an instinctive know- 
ledge tliat ill importance it stands by far the chietV Huch must lio 
the conclusion indeed of any tactical wviicr who sec.s the pro- 
poriioiia of hia siihjixd tis they really are. Ijate ovenU luivo con* 
clusively demolished Iho i,ln.*ory wliich for a short space after tb« 
Fmneo-Aiistrian and Ciimemi wnrs gained promineneo, that luc^ 
tillery couhl ever become the principal arm. Infantry, therefore, 
takes a large share of Bogiislawski's attention. But iScherff de- 
libemtely ]iegle(‘t8 the other arms allogcthor, in order to.prudiieo 
a thoroughly scientifiu* study of tho hrumdi to wliose woridng in 
modern war horse, guns, and engineers oro all in tinth but ac* 
ces.'-orics. 

'Moreover, tho whole current of thought in the two works wliich 
we are comparing is diveipiint. Boguslawski's is essentially retro- 
«pec.tivc. Even when theurizirc*, the author constantly has present 
to him tho cxpeiocnces of 1S70, and is content, as it were, into con 
utilize thorn to tho full os a guide for what is tube dozit negeafter. 
Sdhorir takes altogothcr a more far-reaching view-. Though tibid 
same facts, os nnied by ketm observation, fona iho basis of hia 
theory, it is specially direotod to exigeiidos such as tho GonniM) «w»y 
lias not yet had to face. Thu future struggles which he con- 
templates aud for which hu would prepare his oommdea have 
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notU^ in coiomon witli; a coUkion with Daiio^, or with Auatoasat 
^arryinya^ infericw axma ; nor wiilt tba diifKSaaail of Moliilea on il» 
open fieldeof the Beauco, when'e they never had a chaiioe of auccoaej 
nor with the thraBlhig hade of damoraliaed trr>ope on the woxika iioin 
which they made half-heiucted sorties, liia im^ned foes are 
fuuauncd to be ae well armed aa the Germane wiU he when the 
Manser lain their handa, ea well drilledaad os obedient iw they, and 
ns confidezit, if- it bo noasible, in their leadomhip. Only m the 
acjgpl tactics of the battle, as practised beforohund. does he see 
tHk may be possible to establish a siiperioritv nitdi as the real 


t^K may be possible to establish a superiority nitdi m the reiti 
sURk'Of war would at once bring oat. Aikl the oliject of his 
work is to give Ids countrymen the key to this, and to direct tiio 
vast military trainiug which tho Germans undergo into such clmn* 
nets 08 other armies less studious will not discover until the 
necessity has been forced thorn by the bloody proof of xvax» 
Fortunately it is hardly possible in tlicse days for any i^pert to keep 
to his own nation a secret of a luilitary nature tbnt would ensure 
perfet^t success. Major Sch^rlf's fhsfc and second lohnues were 
l^biibly studied over here uljiu)bt as soon as at Berlin; and 
Colonel Lumley Graham's spirited translation^ wliich now lies 
before us besido the original, gives to every British olficer an fip- 
poriunity of studying for hiiii?(ilf Jiow tlio most ocM^omplishod 
minds among German military men are dealing with tho great 
tactieid prob&ms which the bieechtnader has rait^. 

Instead of taking a cMursory view of the dilfeient chaptors in 
turn, wo will choose a single part of oncj ns on example of the 
freshness and power of thought with which our author treats his 
subject. Wo purposely an olemcnUry <uic — numely, »ScherfrB 

oxphuiation of the well-known <U\isiou of tho attacking body of 
inmntry iulo its three portions of skiniiinhcTs, Huppovts, resetrve. 
Now it is usually tiifem for gnvulwl lluiL tlu re must not only bo 
thono divisional but that the pvn|H‘r pi'oporlions should, us a rule, 
be one-half lor the latter, whicli is the main body in fact of the 
whole front line, and ono-tburth noorly for each of the others. 
Such is known to be the usual method of employing tliat company 
column fornuiiion which has liecome — despite the dreams of some 
too hasty critics that it had failc<l — more and more the acknow- 
ledged battle order of the Gonnun amy, a» tho results of the war 
are stiulied and embodied in its diill. llow then does Bchertf 
triiat tins, which is usually assumed as a theory that is convenieiiL 
to use, but that is still rather conventional than the result of 
Bcienco, practical or alistract ? AVo slikll keep to the original as 
nmeh as possible ; only, for the salrn of space, we must contract 
our excerpt wmsiderably. We shall find that it is no hmger a 
mere matter of drill, but of moral and jihysical necessity, in these 
days, that the tbi>H)lbld partition should exist; whilst the ex- 
amination of tho matter by our autlior will show liow his whole 
details for tho attack are made to llow natimdly iroiu the priu- 
ciph« iia they are fixed. 

And fipHt,*ciH to the primary division bedwoon the skirmishers, or 
actual firing Ihie, »md the wservo or main bedy. Why is this 
dhision ncceswuyP AVhy any rosi'rvo at all in those days, wheu 
firing may be said to bo the actual tightiug power that is to 
push the cnimiy back? Fur tlu'se n‘usuu.v, if ive follow our 
author. It must bo :issiam*d, he declares, tJnit the tiring lino 
is to be comparatively dense from tlie lirst— that is, Irom the 
lirst moment that it roiues within efieclual individual raugo. 
The oxperituico of tho lahi war 1ms proved uiKpiestiomibly that 
tho old rule of reinfoiviiig aldrmisliers under tiro by degrees is 
far more dangerous iiml costly thuu throwing tliem forward 
at once os close to oacli other jlh they can tu\* willi ctVect, This 
being so, tho next point to bu gi'iuspud ns an axiom is that the 
only way in which a linn dofenct can be hhakeii by the attHcJking 
lino is to Tuaintaizv the tiro of the latter unbi'okon as well 
as heavy from tlie first mouiont that it becomes thoroughly 
ofieciual. To attack ‘weukly at first, or to (liiuso in tho atUuk to 
await support, will lie fatal" to llio moral power, w'hicli in these 
^ys of rapid Ih'ing is quite us telling iw it e\ex was helbro. The 
first luiiiur point theroforo to bt) 6«t.tk^d before comiujr to tho 
greater proDlcm is the distance of the front rank or skirmishers 
from one another. Binglo in depth they must be, or they could 
not cdhevwise all use their tirc-arius eJfectivtdy. Bach must have 
a small space of fn^e elbowrootu for Ihti eamo reason. And yet 
it is necessary, for reasous already given, to put os many men as 
poaeiblo into this firing lino from tlie moment of its fairly 
cozqing into full OiOtiun. It will probably be found that nbout 
a pace and a Imlf of firont per man will lie the pro^r distance. 
Iletjusei if the proportion of skirmishers bo— as is shown later — 
about one-fourth tW ot the battalion engaged, the length of tho 
firont which the latto can cover to attack with a &ir chance of 
auccess becomes known at once. 

With no kws certainty can bo fixed the proper distiuice in 
tear for thn ueoessi^ vesorvo, supposing it to bo assiuuQd that there 
is to bo one. Few, the experience of the late war has shown that 
bs Bt^go opi cannot he anHsetod to abide the test of close 
indepenwifc T^d firing at a line which retiuns it, for a greater 
ipaco th^ nveiii^it^ , To be of use thtiveforo for tho comlzig 
onset,, be fiutiyau time to uoake it, the reserve must not be 
above five hunw^' paeea the firing line wheu the latter once 
geU into t|^ first pantof this critical portion of the attack. As 
to the ahsedoie neseaiity of this v^yo, it lies in the uaturo of 
]iian''---tottse Mi^pr3she]#W For an unihiemiptod mpid fi^e 

at a range so 6km m ik aopposed will not only 

the line% ii»loeB8S«Jto.i8«^:)^^ an mufitement 

nerves tiiat a ehaigalorwam or a reWf becomes ths A^ 

<<For timoimcaee^ sa totha otlmivi^ia neemii^ -ttot 


. the mtdn body destined to attseh must be np witih 
darmisli-lino’ (u'MtAalomi is amfUffh foiw w 

herecomestbeneceBsity sthtedMefiy), totter, 
this moment of impulse " In^ his more detailed dlscusstoli’ of 
attack at a later point, out author goes on to show why lUs soeto 
body must to. equal to the whole front lina in stiWDjdtoHQnih.ii^ 
it most equal both the Bkxnnlshers and supports It has. coweiw 
iLsslf with. 

But what of these supports, of which nothing lias yet b^ 
saidF Onnuot this port of battle tartics at any rate to sfan* 
plifiedP There axe many who imsgined, fiom a first haitgr; 
iDfulIug of May's essay, that the infantry battle would comd 


has corrocily gathered up the results pf the war of id^,this 'i4 
evidently but a droam. firing line does not attack ; it pro* 
paiUH for the attaok. But what of the supports, which ate not 
of tho firing lino itself as first set up, nor yet of the actual 
attackers of flie final momenta Cannot they at least to dropped 
as a couvoutionel relic of tho past P Such is the question mich 
Bchovif plainly has it in liia mind to answer when he goes on 
thus 

We have supposed five iniuuicB of steady hot firing to to the 
maximum time possible during which tho resorvo has to come up to 
the attack We have also assumed that it is only by on unuroton 
continued fire— no gape, no foiling ofi' anywhere— >tiiAt the enemy 
can bo HO shidien that the first movement forward of tiiifi one real 
nodi will send him back But what of tho previous timeP There 
is a long space to to travoraed toforo this actual halt to pour in a 
cemlinuoua fire o<;cum, in crossing which, on open tfoond par- 
ticularly, ilio losses must needs to cousidorable. Andf that tnese 
losses may be instantly filled up, and so llio preparatoiy line of fire 
nut left weakened, there must be tho noe^essary iiiatorlol close at 
baud. This nuiteiial is tho support or supports, which areas in* 
dispensable therefore to the completeness of llte formation for attack 
us the skirinishers or the reserve. Only, if the prelinimary advonoe 
toko place over broken or covered ground, the first losses will to 


from halt' tile strength of the line theyfuUowto an equal force with 
it ; and pntctioul trial has proved this to be true. Wo mar add 
here to Soherif's roasouing the remark that, normal rules toing 
made for open groimd, the correctness of tho toiToek-squarefonnula 
— “ Supports equal to skirmishers ; reseiTe equal to the two together** 
—stands proved by his demonsiratiou, which wo may close at this 
point. 

We liavo pupposoly confined ourwlvcs chiefly to one passage of 
this work, not as possessing exceptional value, but us being on a 
question ohvady familiar to ail military readers. And what our 
author has hero dono for this S|)ecial subject, ho lias dono with no 
less clourneas for tho attack, or riiUier itself ; for the third 

stage of the advance, w hczi tho po&i(ion eorried hos to to k^t 
whili^t the u^siulauts ore under the dangerous iullncnce of the reaction 
which inevitably follows the ti'oiuendiuis cxcitciiHmt of tlie chaigo ; 
and also for such collateral discussions as that whether the com- 


mand of tnnms should bo extended in depth or in bi-ooidth, tho for- 
luatioiis fur the vfiriuus bodies already spokeu of, and the handling 
mid inanagiMnent of the second and third lines of tottlc-— for au 
that has been hitherto said relates only to the first lino. Nor are 
the later chapters on tlie Bofowsive-Ollensivo, and on tho mijafoly 
Demoncitrali VC Action fought to securo time, in any way inferior 
to that on the purely Ofi’en&ive, with which wo have hitherto toon 
concerned. Gems of pxtictical wisdom, too, lie fluttered amid tho 
author s elaborate reasonings, inviting roraaiks tor which wo rc|^t 
we have no spaco. Siicli are bis dkmissal of the old-world imjiuu 
that any idllcer nowadays leading troops to the attack could possibly 
toi raoimtcd ; and Iris rmuark that llit} times nro gone by when 
restt>rves were to wait and receive the counter attack which is 
driving in on them tho first liuo that has failed ; for this is in 
Iheso days mere theory j the only support actually possible pfsuoh 
a repulsed line is that giv'on from the llanks.” 

As wo lm*o pmisod this work so Liglily, wo could wish to say 
sonudliing of the causes which direct so laiich seientifio thought 
as it dis|uays into this one study of taotles, and of tho necessity 
laid on those who can luastcT it to make full use of tbcir powers. 
But this wo niust defer until wo kive uo(ic(?d the second part of a 
book tho importjmce of which is a Btriking sign of one of tlie most 
marked features of the ago wo li\o in — its dmolopment of worliko 
arts, 

B(yrfJdEIil/S TBADITIONS OF WJJST CORNWALL.'* 

W ITH a laudable desire ter save from oblivion some of those 
local traditions which not only afford an Inright into the 
manners, custciins, and sinierstitions of tho past, tot also help to 


folk-lwes, Mr. Bottrell of Penzonee l^s put forth a SBeond sories 
of Tra^itiima mui Jlisarf k^tU c* H'est CarjiwaUy as atUao- 

tivo in their way as tho first, of which w'o took favourable notice 
in Ihcso pages. It i^no small gain when a patient antiqiiw M 
minded to undertato a task wltlch to most jwraons 
tenons; and the air of ^yisophhiticatio n . w hich pervad os JPt 

' ^ Thinfi^fl aarf ^irriat of iSommuJih BeeM 

lly imlUi toURk 
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BottroU'e work attosta tho hound iUU cliaractor of his record of 
oral tradition®. Takinff a eouicwhat circumscribed range, a hatf- 
ifiolated extremity of West Oornwall, as a quarter where old local 
legends and folk-tales would be likely to cling with tho lojist 
interruption, ho hns gleanod tho ropresentativo traditions yet 
within it, whether nnont black witches or white, senseless giants 
or sharp-witted small folk, Buccas of various grades, devils and 
demons with divers powers of working mischief, os well os the 
“pel1ar8”and charms ” which are the animated or inanimate 
antidotes of those powers. To relieve the impression of sainoiio^s, 
tho interest of these stories is fiirthcr varied by a tale of a haunt oil 
house, or a phantom ship, or an unfathomed oavo in which 
Bpriggana ” and “ knackers ^ may be beaial plyinf their weird 
handicrafts ; and the most iinroiuaniic of readers must ptjrforce fc<d 
an interest in the discrimination of niermaids, or spirits of tho doop, 
that entice tho sailor to his doom, from tho so-called “ hoopers,^* 
or friendly spirits which, shrouded in fog, in hooting or hoop- 
ing accents w'om the lishennan of iuipiuiding foul weather. 
Here and there, too, tho book rises to a somewhat higlic.r aim, 
as where, A profm of the “ liolcd stones ” and “ long stones ” — 
temics with which we had to deal in reviewing Mr. \V. Borlnse’s 
jV(cn»a Vomuhioi — it discu6.se.s the original purpose t)f tlicao mnjiu- 
inonts, which is surmised to bo to mark hallowed ground and the 
resting-places of saints near whom the living may choose that their 
own Dones should be eventually laid. The Daunce-Meyn, ncinr 
Boleit, “ best known ” (wiya Mr. Botti’ell, treading, as lie 5 s aware, 
ii})on somewhat doubtful ground) “ of all Druidio circles,” is not 
sulTored by him to remain, what the common folk esteem it, a 
corruption tor dancing maiJons,” but is traced through the 
Oonush name for stono (medn) to the ring of mcrM stoum 
(Zans Meyn)^ which still marks many a nlnco of fiiicient ctuinril, 
priestly, political, or judicial, or perhups all three in one. The so- 
called crick atones,*' through which it was mid .still is the custom 
to pass rickety children, urn, as Mr. Botlrell agnscs with l^rofeesor 
Max Miiilcr, of an fiatronomlcal purpose, meant for stone cakmhirs, 

to fix the time for the ctjlehrolion of the Autumnal or|uinox, hy Iho sltmoB 
being so plai'od tliat the saorotl index of tho si'iworiM, on riling iihtvve the 
horizon, would bo soon thmugh the piTfornliou, iiL u right angle l<> tlio fni'o 
of the stone, the trinngulur head of the ^toec forming such an an^le that 
when the buu was on tho meridian, itjs altitude w<iuld denote tho tinn*, hy 
its place in the heavens being in h lino with the Kloftc of the primitiYu tline> 
piece, which w'ould then cast no shadow on tho ground at mid-duy. 

In truth, wc got in this nmu^^ing volume much iic ostentation*; liolp 
towards tho elucidation of West country rclir.^ lud monumonls, iie 
well as clues to tho origin of West country 8upt‘r^titions — sudi, for 
example, as tho strange noises and wikh dauccs in tho Fuggo, a 
cave south-wosfc of Trove ; the (Jiant's Holt at Ikalinnar, ami tln^ 
** Vow ” at Pendoen (haunUvl on Ohristnias dawn by n female 
spirit in white robes with a red rose in her mouth, ininicmorially 
supposed to visit with disaster such as intradinl npem her morning 
wwk), which are referable to smugglers* sh^rics, inveiiled to scare 
away curious interJopers “with faint hearts, wonk heads, and 
long tongues.” To soiuo. such trading on snpcriiatiu'al lcrror.s 
in order to chock the curiopity w'hich might interl'ero with a >'eiy 
natural and normal calling in old Uornwall —the smuggling buMjijes.H, 
wliich, by a pleasant eupheniisni, goes in this volunio oy tlio nEune 
of “fair trading ” — ^W'C riiould refer the phenomenon in tho glio^tly 
talo of the “ Smugglers of Penro.«o ” (pp. 212-23), wliciv at the dcjnl 
of Twelfth Night the houne and convtvards of Penrose are (jonvEilscd 
with sounds as of waves brocEking and surging, and “ in the \i ailing 
wind is heard a noise of oars nittUng in their rowlocks, nnd tliou 
as of ihti casting of oars hastily into a boat.” There is something 
highly poetical in tho imagi*, in tho Kamo story, of a boat luiinned 
with a ghostly crew emergiug from out of the driving mist ; and 
tho strange fancy about “ the hollow voices of the sniugglers win) 
had been drowniMl with tho old Squiro of Veiirosn, Imiling their 
own names as drowned men’s ghosts aro sjud to do when tluiv 
want tho assistance of the living to procure them iTst”(p. 2ii>), 
seems to us unique, and in contravention of Virgil’s words, “uec 
jam exaudire vocatos.” 

Obviously to a primitive and superstitious people like the Cornish 
folk, there was a ready, if fanciful, “ because ” to every “ wiiy.” 
According to old tradition Pnreumow, which is now nothing but 
sand, was once tho chief port of Oornw’^all, nnd w'as a covo into 
which tho hugest vessels afloat could ride with ease, ft w'ns choked 
or sanded up, says Iradition, ns tho sport or punishnuMit of thu 
wicked spirit Tregcagle, once a rascally lawy'or aud Oornish Blue- 
heard, wnose endless task it is to make" a truss of san<l, with ropes 
qpnn of tho same, and to carry it to a rock above liigh- water mark, 
[nie task, it should bo added, is endless, liccanse it is a proviso 
thl^t Tregoagle shall not use Volan-Dreath water or any other to 
moisten and Wad his sand-ropes; though why, as Ti'egeagle appears 
to have been in life anything but a man of his wonl or his 
hand, and only ofto death bore tnie witness hi rk^pite 
of hims^, any promise or stipulation stands in the way of his 
mmdoing his liWty. wo do ndt exactly see. On the othor'band, it 
it tery easy to , set why so j^nstant a tradition of devils aud witches 
has clung ^nacioiialy to toil faith of these dwellers in the far West. 
The nearness to tho "coast, the charm of a Boa&ring life, with the 
alternative resort to miningin the bowels of iheharth (a woird calling 
in itself), and the scant knowledge of any book-lenniiug, unless it 
were “The Story of Troy Town,'' ^^The Seven Wise Masters of 
» /Qieee6,” ^'CidpopperhuHerhsli" aadb^S Moore’s Almanack,” com- 
nhine to foater a leaning towards* ad^tWw, mystery, and romance 
$illid to. dliape such drolls aidl Stories as the wandering “ Uncle 
• Antony" or Ann’ Jeuney had to tejl| in supernatural fashion. 


Hence it is that in such stories as that of the Osrdews and Nelly 
Wearne” j^pp. 36-58) even the inteliijjent readwr, and. much more 
tho inioginative tinner or miner, is left in dottbt even to 
last whether Captain Black, who danced at Biiryim Air on a 
stonily night witli handsome Nelly, end disappeai^ with W after 
she liad awom “ she would have a reel that night, even if uhe 
danced with old Nick, and find a man to dance her down, or 
the devil might take her,” was her old lovi^ Billv Brea 
of Bn!a, or the devil himself in disguise. Although hg^ 
arc heard of again after their supeniatural disappofl^rao 
at lliu moment w^hon, amidst a territic thimdorstorm,^ mo 
church bells aro set ringing to drive away evil spirits, still tho 
captain’s iidvcn turns and gallautrios, his roving life, his bias- 
phiMuios, and his tragic death hy burning as ho carousCs with Cam 
his mate in FenlxMlh Ci)vo, are quite startling enough lo get him 
tho cluiractor of a devil or a demoniac ; and while his better half 
M'lly is a.shore, owing cither to his desertion or unwilling absence, 
she linik no dillicultv, under tho iuiti«in of her old friend 13 etty 
Tr* noweth, in gelling tho credit of being a white witch, and by 
help of simplcH, sca^infqr, and sharp-wlltedness, enacting the role 
of the %\i.so woman ofBurvEin Town. Around this Betty Trenoweth 
tlicro hangs an uglier reniilnliUn. Slio was a black witch, who 
played her neighbours siicn tricks lliat Uiey had to resort, by way 
<»f a couutcr-spcll, to skewering her effigy made in dough, whereby 
they caused her such bodily ag«jny that, had they not destroyed 
the imago, sho would Imply have died with tho spoil nnbrokon and 
with her curse upon her torturora. The terrors of such a cufso may 
Iw gatlu rad from tho curious sect i(>n.s (pp. 230, 231) about the cursing 
p3.alm3 and the legend of Sir Cloudesley Shovel. Of Betty 
Trent >wctU no more need bo said, except that, when she cjist a 
(‘ovetous eye upon her c^jusin Tom Trenowoth’s sow, thert) was no 
help for him but to let her have it at her own price. Going over 
tlie moor in the sliii])o of a Lnrtj, and coaxing tho sow into a 
culvert whera it coEild neither turn nor go forth nor get hack 
to its master, she gained hi?r point at a clieap rate, and tim price 
of the sow ilid Tom no good, '‘hccuuse every shilling of tho devil’s 
coin will go and tiik) nine more with it.” Whilst upon the topic 
of w'itch-hart‘s, it is worlli while noting linw largo a nail they play 
in Corniidi folk-lovo. In the iir^t story in this volmno it wiis a 
witch in the disguise of a hare tliat led Squire Lovel such a dance 
amid withered (inks and haunted wot »ds. Jn the legend of JVndersek 
it is the shape of n hare that llu* .spirit of the murderi'd Sornceu 
qiU'cTi iissnmes, and geinu'ally this timid lilllo quadruped lias ei 
pai’t allotted to it strangely out of ki‘(*piiig Avith itsnonnfil luinnless- 
VcThaps it is an illiislralion of the superiority of subtlety 
to strength, the infe-rior unimal A’anquishing tho superior, as in tho 
Vedic hyjuns tho dog atUelB tlie wild hoar, nnd tho calf chdojits 
tho hull^ and ns in yFsoj) I he hare laughs at the eagle. With this 
A ievv may bo coinpaveil tho chEipler upon tho hare in the second 
volume of Do Gubenmiis's ZvohtfU ftl Mytholo*j}f* i’ertaiii it 
is that in Cornish legends tlje 1 ml lie is not always to the strong; 
in the legend of (kistlo 'IVecn ond its ghmt.s, “ it wasn’t much,” wo 
mul, “ that tho giant had to t**aeli tho youngster” ho stub) from 
Mjieii. “ Juke all of great bulk, he had more str»*ngth than know- 
ledge ; for, a.s avo s:iy, tho best good.* are bound up in tho 8mnlle.st 
bnndh's,” All the Cornish giants are represonU'd as lund to 
youngsters, fond of quoits, and ninepins, though a little rough in 
their play, and invariably fri<*niily to tho common folk, albeit us 
inAnriably stupid, and burdened willi mora strength than sense. 

His .soincwluit othei’Aviie with Ibo faiiy folk or small people. 
One Mr. Noy, led astray by pixies iiibj tlu^ faiiy colon v on 8(dena 
Moor, finds tliOTC, in tho guise of cook inul nurse aiiA servant of 
all work, hi.s quondam SAveetlu‘art, Grnco llutchin.s, spirited away 
tbrougli eating a faiiT plum, fcfhe tells bim, on the sly, lliat her 
functions aro baking, Tbrewing, keejiiiig house, and nursing rhiinge- 
lings for tho fairy folk, the last olliee Ving needful becaiiso the 
changed children miss the heel and malt liquor of more malter-of- 
bict conimunitios. GnM»e jippears to he only Iwlf transformed, for 
her love is con.«*1ant, nnd she tells Mr. Noy tliat she can aud does 
aR.sumo unv bird sliapEi to bo nE3ar him. When in the fairy 
dAvcIliug Mr, Noy gi'ls jealous of one of the old “little men’s” 
attentions, bis kidnapped flAvetd heart says to^ him, “Oh! my 
dcEir Willy, don’t be such a noddv as to be jealous, for he’s no 
other tlnih vapour, and Avhat lio i» pleased to think lovo 
is no more substantinl. ” There aro one er two other 
good stories in this book, about the Small People’s ‘ Cow, 
niul tbu Fuirv Master or AVidower — who apjHmra to Lave been ei 
B lneliEHivd in bo fEir ns ho points a lesson to feminine curiosity — 
but none that let ns bo tar into the little people’s seci'ets as the 
“Fairy llwtdling on Sieleim Moor.” Of tho stones which, though 
raavvelloua, do not iiEirlake of tho supernEitiiral, the best to our 
thinking is that of a Queen’s visit to Bamhual, a legend not found 
in any county histories. The date is not git^en, nor can we guess 
whether her Majesty was Bi’'iish or foi*eign. Anyhow, when 
J)amo Pendar, ore of the proud Pendnrs, declined to go Jo Church 
Town with her son nnd his wife and the scabble-an-go^Ao. tag, 
rag, and bobtail) to see tho Queen pass through it, but sta;^ at 
home and washed the fish by Ikiralnial Bridge, she was roww*ded 
by the ()ueon coming out of her way to visit her, eating a fish 
dinnei* with her, aud taking a good ninny drops of brandy to keep 
tho tii>h “ from flowing on her stomach." lu tho end ttiu Queen 
proves Dame Pena’s propo.rition, tliat a “queen, for all her fine 
clothes, is much 'like another w'om(ui,espeoially when^inlr*” and 
“ staying at home" piroveo^a better mode of sightsering thmitown- 
troiling. 

Much more amusing mat ter might be oulbd from tbaso TMiticme, 
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bat we miuit be eoutented to recommend eve^ Tieitor to the Weet 
to provide himaelf with a volume which wOrprove a moat wel- 
come companion to the local handbooka. He will dud it diU 
of anecdote and illuetiationi adage and &ble* Tom of Ohyambr’e 
<< One and AH ^ will remind him of the Horatii and the Curiatii aa 
weU as of the Bundle of Sticka.” ** A Night’s Bide to SciUy ” 
will recall tedea of Scandinavian folk-loro referable to tbe common 



custom at St. Winifred’s WuU, IlolywoU, and other similar places. 
W^e can promise readers of all sorts pleasure and profit from this 
unpretendiDgi but entertaining and instructive! volume. 


THK FAYOUM.* 

rflHE French travel so little, that wluit with us is a br^mmg 
X and inexhaustible stream of light literaiuro may be said with 
tht^m to run dry at its source. In a nation of rare travellers 
books of travel must be rare als(^ Ihc shelves of French libraries 
do not groan as ours do under the weight of the eveiwiccumulating 
volumes in which the blatant tourist records his experiences of a 
** Mouth with the Mormons ” or a Fortnight amoxig the Fins.” 
It is a pity that we cannot infuse a little of our own s^rfluous 
energy in the task of surveying mankind fi'om China to Peru into 
our neighbours across thc'Olmnnel. We may excel them in the 
spirit of adventure and power of endurance which make a man a 
good traveller ; but, on tue other hand, they far surpass us In the 
quickness of intelligence and literary iiistiuct which make a man 
a good chronicler of his travels. One of the few books inspired 
by travel which have attained to the dignity of a classic was 
written by a Frtmchwoman. The work in which ^fadamo de 
Stool his recorded her impressions of Oennany is a brilliant monu* 
mcTit of genius in a field of liti^rature into which it is to be re- 
grcltedithat so few of her countrymen follow her. 

The volume before us commemorates the visit to and 

the Ileaert of a party of French ‘ artists, whose object in going 
there was ** to look out for Bubjecis for pictures and to paint 
them." Our author expressly disiivows any historical or arenmo- 
logical emriosity on the part of himself and his com))anion 8 . ** Wo 
set out," ** ho says, with a delibonite intention of ingratitude 
towards the Ptolemiest and -we should have considered oursolvc^s 
ill used if, in order to fmint the Pyramids, wo had been obliged to 
reckon their strata." Naturally what most riveted the eye of an 
artist was the exquisite colour of the landscape, the picturesquenoss 
of tlie buildings, the A’arieiy and the novelty of the groups, 
costumes, and spectach's which enliven Oriental life at every turn. 
Thtsre is a lively descriptiou in this book of Cairo, with its bazaars 
bright with the embroideries of native manufacture, and its stiHjeta 
alive Avith the ceaseless tumult of trotting asses, swaying 
dromedaries, rumbling vehicles, and struggling foot-passengers. 
Our travellers were present at a religious ceremony which was a 
j^tosque mixture of barbarism and magnificence. This was the 
departure of the carpet annuHllv offered to the Prophet by the 
■\'icoroy for the Holy City of Mecca. The carpet Is attended 
by a long train of pilgiims, rich and poor, who are escorted* 
out of the gates with the utmost enthusiasm. A procession 
of Court carriages, preceiled by detachments of soldiers, 
and magnificently adorned with feathors and gilding, formed 
a superb prelude to the real ^ort^gr^ while tbe guns, fired at inter- 
vals, empiiasized tbe official port of this strange ceremony* 
carpet itself iblluwed, borne on a white dromedary, under a canopy 
glittering with embroidery and precious stones. The soldiers 
could with difiicnlty resiram the crowd of fanatics who rushed 
forward to throw themselves under the feet of the sacred animal. 
Then came the musicians mounted on beautiful dromedaries, and 
•executing some truly deafenmg " music on cymbals and trum- 
pets. Some of them were singularly and hideously deformed. 
The most revolting feature in the pageant is the presence of the 
frightful and naked lonf ona, a caate of pilgrims wno axe held by 
tlie populace to be saints, who have embraced this career beca\uM 
no other is sufficiently holy for their ^te. These ugly wretches 
execute the strongest gambols, swinging themselves MOMt upon 
drumedaries adorned with brilliant trappi^. The crowd, mad 
with enthufiiaaih, breidu tbe lino of soldiers, and men, women, 
and children struggle together for room to kiss the feet, iho 
hands, the knees of the filthy monster who aits on his ^Iden 
saddle, covered with grease and dirt. The women are especially 
cemspicuoua their efibrta to reach him, and to bring their 
clothfia, their jewels, and even thw children in contact with 
his body* It appears that the most henoficent and wonderful 
mp^es attach to contact with this melting mass of grease. 
Those who are too weak or too short to leMh the toes of 
• jy J^y extent themeelves with ctinging ihmti<»Uy to 
l)isdxQlnetoy,m 888 uege theb pious transports by kiasingead 
hanffing m mat rivalry in luxiuy among the rich 

’ hmeti in cages of gold wirew covered by 
a twt ncj^y de(m^ Ckiigeous stufis, emoleiiiatio wmen, and 
fluttering eodi oCgeU ana^s^ tianie ii^ among the comniooeat 

equipiimta AIM Hid moB^oaof rich cornea thgtof the 
poor pilgrims^ trusw b protmtion ’of tha Frimhet^ 

Some vm 

old men in who,.^|^ <k) not dtoon’i^rei;^ 
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can hardly hope to retmiL Many of these imfertwagM 
green turhaii, which is the distinctive mark of all the 
haveabeady made the pilgrimage to the Kbba of . tihe 
We came back," says our author, literaHy btwildmd by . jmeb 
strange sights, aatoiushed by the splendour of the deooritloiii^lM^ 
profoundly aaadooed hv the actors, who played their parts b thia 
fiq)0thd08is of besotted folly only too w>*li." 

The most iDteresting part ox this volume is thui In '#faich the 
visit of the travellers to Mount Sinai and Its monaaMy ii 
described. Tlie configuration of the Sinaitic peninbla ia vocy 
curious. It consists of a series of moimtain chaba ' wtiW 
almost parallel one with another, and meeting in a Irind ^ 
cluster at the extremity of tlie laminsiila. Between each of .tlmae 
gigantic waUs arc the lieds of the torrents which originate in the 
rains or tbe melting of the snow. Along these narrow TSOsys, 
which are just like corridors, and which me called by the Arabs 
Wadis, tlie ascont is made. The light in those gorges is dim, and 
the echoes are wonderfully distinct. TJie colounng of the moun- 
tains is extremely brilliant. Their sides look ns if they had been 
painted in vermilion or yellow ochre. On their rod flanks ara- 
besque patterns are traced in various geological layers, white, blue, 
and violet in colour. Our author asetmded one of the r^ost 
moimtains to see whether the colouring was roal or tho result of 
an optical delusion, lie found it was all quite real, and that from 
the top to tho bottom every stone of these sharp rocks glowed like 
burning cooL Tbe convent of Mount Sinai, wnere the travellers 
were most hospitably entertained, has the aspect of a great fortress, 
quadrangular m form, and flanked with towers. These strong 
defences are needed to protect it from the attack of the Arab tribes 
who covet its troasures. Until lately tho only moans of ingress 
was through an a])erture at the top of tho waif, up to which the 
visitor was hoisted in a basket by means of a pulley. The modem 
mania for embellishment has reached even Sinai, and the mmilai 
have constructed a reel door ** in the newest and worst taato-'' 
Oar travellers found the Superior a man with fine, strongly marlwl 
features and snow-white hair and beard. lie wore a loi% Mack 
habit, and a mitre of black felt, with a long veil attached to it, to 
protect his neck and shoulders from the sun. The monks wore 
mostly old men, and their faces wore an expression of supreme 
gontlenoss." The chief curiosities of the convent are the library, 
tho church, and the garden. The first is a treasure-house of choice 
manuscripts. In the second is a chapel, erected on the spot where 
Qod apn^red to Moses in the burning bntii. A bi^ht light 
refioctM in a plate of gold is the emblem of the sublime apparition ; 
and it ia with gestures of respect and awe that tlie monxs w^- 
diaw tho veil which hides tho little flame from profkae eyes. In 
another chapel are two silver coffins, encrusted with gold ftnapiftl 
and precious stones, presented by the Empress Catharine of Russia. 
Tho one contains the mmains of the Saint whoso name she bora; 
the other is full of tbe ^fts and offerings of illustrious pilgr^. 
Outside the church are the ruins of a mosque which the Turkuh 
authorities had insisted on building in the interior of the convent 
08 a sign of Ottoman supremacy. Tho garden is incredibly Ibrtila 
end luxuriant, its mould having been all brought from 
camel-hack. Some of tbe visitors ascended to tbe top m tbe 
mountain, which bristles with teeth ridges and crevasses due to 
tbe action of fire and to violent volcanic convulsions. The red 
colour of its granite from top to bottom gives it a terrible and 
imposing appearance, Tbe summit forms a plateau from whieh 
a marveuous panorama is unfolded. On the right and left are tbe 
converging crests of the whole Sinaitic chain, and boy<md the two 
arms of the Red Sea, and in the faint ^stance even uteir opposite 
shores. An immense slab of natural formation ia pointed out an 
tbe place where the Tables of the Law were given. The fhaturee 
of the locality answer precisely to tbe Bible record. 

From Sinai our artists’ caravan made its way across the Penin - 
sula to Abakoh, situated at tbo top of the eastern bom of the Red 
Sea ; the ration ^itro of which is to serve as a colossal huiTet in 
the Desert" for the refreshment and re^victualling of the Mecca 
pilgrims. Here they fell in with a Sheik, by whose tiemen- 
dous appetite the resources of their ombidatoiy larder and eeUar 
were sorely tried. English mustard was the delicacy ho most 
aiiectod ; no sooner was one pot emptied than he eagerly asked for 
another, like a child coaxing for bonbons. It was neeessaiy to 
pr^itiate the mustard-loving chief, whose influence over tbo 
neighbouring tribes was great. Under the guidance of his brother 
the travellers made their way across the to Petra, the site of 

whieh is described as an immense Mock of granite" entirely sur- 
rounded hy ravines and precipices. Its houses, temples, and 
monuments are nothing hut blocks of the rock cut into or divided 
from each other hy man’s handiwork. Their style recalls 
the fanciful architecture of tbe Decadence, in which the 
Qr^k style loses its naetural simplicity and giandesr in^ a 
useless exuberance of tasteless decorations. The entrsnoe to 
that "monolithic city” ia through a goigo so narrow that ^ 
riders had to descena from their diSnedaries to avdd breaking 
their heads against the overhanging rocks. Tho dim ligM, ana 
the red oolouiing of tbe mountssn sines, recalled to them 
hell rather than the grandeur of the Roman Empire* Rf tbe 
ehameter of the Inhabitants of Petra our tmvoUexs had pamfiil 
experience^ Che' place is a dan of thiev^ To the gluttonDus 
prmwnsities of flit Sbsiik of Ahakah the Sheik of retm and 
Axs Bedouins united ^ ll^itortion al} thM 

H^viofrbnhattited (he stSamn^Mteeni,' sad even invaded t^ 
tenm, lb«r SminM on a «« a conation of eseoriiM 

'tkem on tthds dipai^^ town. The leader of iWir 
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>]iad to show the Sheik an eamiy pnwe, in answer to Uff rapflaona 
domaad. Two of the bimd ofrobDera went on ahead and baited 
tho way with their lances. A pistol was pointed at the dragoman, 
upon whose life tho Kifety of the party, entirely ignoinnt of the 
my through these impracticable gorges and precipices, depended. 
It was not until three rovoU’crs wore turned upon the traitor that 
ho withdrew his pistol and galloped away. Prbra this point the 
travellers turned their faces m tho direction of Syria, on the con*' 
fines of which country this narrative leaves them, delighted to ex* 
change the arid Desert for rich pastures, and Ikdouin rascality for 
comparative honesty. 

Englishiiicn ore usually inclined to contemplate scenes famous in 
Bible Btorvin a somewhat more earnest spirit than our artist authors. 
To such tno tone of s<»mo passagi^s in this lK»ok will appear rather 
commonplace and flippant. Allowance is to he made, howeier, for 
the writetr s naiionahty. Probably no one hut a Frtuicliniaii would 
mention Jerusalem and Bothlclioui in the same 1)1*01x111 wit h Part ant 
four la ; just as to none but a party of Freiicb tourists would 
it occur to celebrate tho ascent of Mount Sinai by quailing liqueurs 
and singing choruses. Tho rearranjromont of the street iiomcn- 
daturo” of Petm on a now and Pansian plan, and the docorat iou 
of the street comtirs with “ bold profiles ” of tho TirigJil>i)uring 
•8heilcs, may appear to our author on imioc*cnt joke. Friv(>litics of 
ihSs kind enow that a form of vulgarity which is unfairly supposed 
•to be typical of tho Anglo-Saxon race exists with equal virulence 
in tho most polished nations of Ivatin extraction. 


TOM DKLANY.* 

Tiypl. TnYTWE, in Tmn his second novel, keeps to those 

' JXL Irish cluinicteis w’ith which ht) showed ho was at home in his 
jQrst work, This time, htiwover, lie vaiies tht' scimo 

by taking hia Irish over tho mi to Australia, and by inirodtuting, 
inetoad of rebels, minors in the gold-diggings. Tho story is fairiy 
interetAing, and at limes lively, though one of the cluiractei's is 
somewhat too inystorious to 1 j< 3 very entertaining for long together, 
and though the couversa lions at times are spun out till they 
become a liitlo dull. Tom liolany, who gives his nnrae to I he 
bqpk, though he can no more lay claim to bung the hero than 
two or three other characters, is an Irish geiitleni'ui of middle 
ago, ‘^.who owned — ^nominally— half a county/' which hud to 
bo sold oiV* uv tho Tncumbeind Estates Court. It is some- 
what hard to understand why ho fdiould b made tJio hero, 
for 4^0 never falls in love, as do at least four of tho other 
male characters; nor does he get flrst disinherited by a passion- 
ate unde, and then shot tlirough the shoulder by a man in 
ddirium tromeus, as does the tirst of them; nor does ho run 
away from sea and go to tho diggings, ne does tlio second ; nor 
does ho go to the diggings and marry a widow, as docs tho third ; 
sor does ho save a woman from n poisonous snake, and then ruin 
her, as does the fourth. He is a married man mid tho thtlier of 
the heroines ; like his foref;itJier.s he U of an easy-going, quiot 
tomporament, and hu is as uniicruic as a man can well b«). Never- 
theless, as the story begins with his sad oxilo ihuu his ancestral 
estates^ and ends by his joyous n^turn fi'om AustniJia to his old 
mansion at Tuhbennore, uud as the other cbiracters have such 
equally balancod ckiius each to giro his uaiuje to tho story, wo do 
not know that Mr. Thyuno has dono ill in putting tho namo of this 
<<eldor}y gentleman, sliort, stout^ carelessly— almoat shiibbily — 
dressed^ though ho was, on his titlo-pugc. It was expected that 
the estates, when sold, ‘^w'ould soarcoly pay tho ineumbranc-os 
thereon/’ but fortunately at the wvle thero 'was an anouyinous 
mwl,*’ which ran up the biddings to such a height that Tom 
Delwy, after aU ino incumbrances were cleared away, had 
some money left, with which he, or at all events bis sons, -who were 
young men, could malm a stort in Australia. His oldest daughter 
llei^hadbcon engaged to Henry Brabazon, the nephew and heir of 
Sir Hugh Bmhaz on, one of the old violent and hard-hearted baronets 
with worn we ore aU so familiar. We should ho curious, by the 
*anig|^'to loam how it is thiit the race of baronets never seems to 
boS&Doe better. Seeing how miiniralilo for many years past have 
dieen thair heirs whom tlicy have at Aral disiuheritud, and then 
on tbsir death-beds have forgiven, it is certainly strange that 
'jftia CSCQ 08 a wholxx shows no signs of amendment. But 
aadb .a .ouestlon ns this is too long for a passing notice, and 
sdtbt wml he looked into by Mr. Darwin or Mr. Gallon. Tho 
vdSkM hod written to Mary to toll hor that on her decision 

Bested . luA nephew's fortune. If she did not give him up, ho 
Amild ^ter inherit, he threatened, a sixpence of his fortune. 
Mm restgued her lover and Bailed with tho rest of her family 
to vHslboarne. Henry Brabazon, however, was a man of spirit 
•asA iOfmouac^ his^ detoimination to follow her to Austinlia. 

.micle aent him 5k as a present, and made a fresh 
wSIi^svhiehhe loft him the same sum on his death. Mean- 
on the Sophy, the seeemd daughter, had firilen in 

withS&.Xantw, the mysterious character, who appeared to 
be 'f a icoldf reserved, correct^Eimlijhiiian '' ; while Loo, the third 
“ a. girl of lourtoen, had formed a romantic attoolnnent 

V.Bmevi a* mldshipn^ who was a yw qf two older than 

t ^^ftiyley, asheisalvmyscalledfisatoof thebestcha- 

^i jniiyie bo^ and the love-mskiqg between him and i.ioo is 
I^ OBSiiiing. .Bat perbaiM the most jtoportant memher of the 
rtiurtmeeUodtheiAipispneOeptemKinnegad, '^andd^^^ 


Bgodgtotlemsnorhett^^^ 

bability he didnothimself kaew--4]iwliat emioaeoa^it wae m 
he had gained his mnk of eaptoki. He had.>b4awseeg,>«f>fhtny 
live on, and had come to Auatralitt to tiy if it wee too tote to 
make his fortune. 

On landing at Mell>ourno Mr. Dolany and hie wife aiM daughtera 
take a email house in the town, his eons go up the eoimtiy. 
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Bayioy ’’ intending to desert the ship when wo arrived m port, 
nn/l an hu ate scarcfly any dinner, ami IjOO none at ail, it jvae 
whispered that they wore saving up provisions fer that purpose.’’ 
Tho night the sliip does start Mr. iiavlcy really deserts and makes 
for Tom Dolany s house. AVo should mention by the by that 
every one calls Mr. Dolany Tom — liven his daughters, ns, according 
to our RLitlior, would l)o usual enough in parts of Irc^d. Closa 
uyxm Ml*. Hayloy s heels comes one Doom, a sergeant of police, 
who hnd in a telegram been dirc^ct-ed by the captain of the ship to' 
go to Tom's house and to arrest tlie runway. Loo alone knows 
anything of him, but slio does not of course speak. Tho sergeant 
catches sight of him, but ho gets oil and escapes to the diggings. 
Tlicro he Ihlls in with Captain K-inneged, who together with a 
brokmirdown spendthrift, liicMiteimnt Spanker — a real lieutenant' 
this— was oaimug a miserable living at mining. Spanker pre- 
sently dies of diftSJpition and exposuns and Kinnegfui, who was a 
good fellow, taking p(H)r Spanker's death as his text without iu 
any way Rt‘oming to intericro with Bay ley, yet loads him to seo 
that 1u/ had dono 'w rong in luuniiqr away iix>iu liis ship, and brings 
about Ills rotuvxi in a piMulent mood. Moon while they hud fennod 
tho acquaintanco of one Briggs, who kept a sh)To, ana at iho same 
time sohl spirits, without, however, having taken tho twuble •first 
to take out »i iicenci\ Thi.s geiiiloman was a tiuket-of-leavo man, 
and was an amiable enough character, except so far as he waa 
generally sufi'ering from dtdiriuni tremens. One stormy night ho 
WHS opprt^ssed wiih tho fear that his store w*as going to bo 
alhickod by tho natives, and ho equippi*d Itimsolf accordingly : — 

Jlis .ippcnrnncc %v«r IiuUckmis in thr rxtremo. A largo overcoat, reaching 
to liiM knoi'K, wiici sL'CUivil roiiiul tho waist by a k'afheni holt. Jn this bell 
might he coiinteiA wjnm ImirMlu/.on ivvoivoi'.^^, a nuinlx^r of bowic knives, and 
a couple ol'“ noddies” — a hivoiuiie w. apuu with ewapod convicts uml hii.sU- 
nuigci'N^ — all ranged compif toly round his person. In oiu* hand he carried it 
rusty old inuskct, while l)»c olluT boY'i u dark lanliTU. An imihrella aims 
f.tTnm>cd across hia buck, and fivni eiicli of tlic pockets of his ovircoiit pro- 
tnulcd tlio nock of a brandy bofllo. On tiio wludc, Mr. Jirigga had snccexs- 
fullv coinbincil tiio costume of an ancient, wntciunan or “ bobby ’* with that 
of Uobin'-on ('rusoc, throNviug in a smack of John riilpin. 

Unhappily it so happened that this same niglit Henry Brabazon,. 
who was making hw way overland fi’om Adulaich*, where ho laid 
lauded, to Melboiimo, cimio near tho store. Air. Briggs, iu hia 
fright, at once shot him, and tlieii ran off to toll tho captuiu tliak 
ho 'luid killed a native, lie is a littlo disi'omposod at lindlog that 
the CJiiptuiu takes so serious n \ iow- of the nuitter, and that the 
man is not dead. At first ho is for knocking iiim on tho head with 
** a neddio/' saying, Thom varmint Iihh tho lm*s of cats.” Then, 
finding that his victim is no black, but a white man, ho Ba 3 ^B, 

You’ll Btajid by me, Oaptiug, if it's a mistake P Let’s bury hmi, 
and say uotliiug about it.” At last ho begins to lament over 
tho sad position he was in, and nm& off into the woods pursued by 
tlie terrors of delirium tremens, and murmuring to himself that *Mt 
WHS hard on an old man as had made mmo property.” , Wo hava 
no Hpuce to describe tho violent end to wnicii he soon comes. 
Meunwhllo at Melbourne the dressmaker who was preparing 
Sophy's trousseau, on seeing Linton, claimed him as hor nusband. 
According to her account ho had married her in France and liad 
deserted her a short while boforo tho story opens. The marriage ift 
broken oil, bat in a few days Sophy and Linton disappear. They 
wore tracked as far as some new divings that had been oponod in 
tho Australian Alps. It was in winter that they fled, and on 
these high gronnds tho cold was so iutenso that Sophy died of tbo 
exposure. Linton is never heard of again. The story would have 
been a mudi btdier one, as well as one volume shorter, if the whole 
episode of Lintoii and Sophy had been kept out. We still have 
on our hands three sots of lovers to settle, for tho Captain 
Mis in love with Mr. Briggs’s widow, 'who had always oeen 
far too good for her husband, whilo Henry Brabazon and Mr. 
Bayioy havo still a great deal of love-making to ^ throi^h. No'WB 
had reached the hard-hearted baronet in Irriand tost his nephew 
had been killed in Australia. Full of remorse, and on his death- 
bed — ^for even baronets on their death-bods become lemorsefnl— ho 
makes another will, end leaves all his property to Mm Belany, 
including her father's old estate of Tabbermoro, which nadiat^, 
by one of tho curious coiuddencos of tho story, come into his pos- 
Mssion. Mary refuses to Iceop the property for herself: l^ueatoed 
as it had been to her under the inisliiken beliid* of Hooiy Bm- 
bason’s death. ^ In tho end they marry, and Tom D^afry totam 
once more to .to old honm, not to leave itagaio. Mr. Bayl^ gtoeo 
book to to shin, and is forgiven by toe captain and the- ownm* 
Ho rises in jaaik, ooA Loo mwB older, and oy the time toe story 
ends it is .quite dbsr that to^ will not havo kog ta weit hefero 
they get maiTied .as well as tno others. The Oaptain- meanwhile' 
had prevailed on M». Briggs to change her nsme, and with great 
success toey qairied' on the old store under the new name of *'The 
ItaroofEniu'* 

write a good deal better if hewers tomod^Tgte 
his taste tor big words. He does not todeedoSteift In toie reaped 
nearly so much as many our novelists; nevertheless he niighV' 
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The Slaturda^r Beylew. 


ft Ij^trottUe^ grea%'im}MrQine bis lEVliFyAuitdd iub 

mee talk of os wond^ hy to wjqfr 

ill aoMied^ to i&a lanvea of A^etmlifta trM(i> xrimh ftt# 
unytmog out patukitta We ¥a)uld auggeat tothe ahotili^fta a- 
uaefideiNscto) ttomk-apis^^ aa the foUoiving, and turn it 
into audi es eotild hc uudOMiood by to oommon people:?** 

Botol thfmi protoUeat on tbe pait of Mr. Spanhotv the Capteln lied 
ke^'TsJ e.rofuiiiig oommoutaiy in the midKtt of hi» ahliitioiii, intended eii* 
tirwyftij UiinMf« anik iudeerl, nlmoat \iulni(d%iUo to utht^r eum, front tho 
fr^uoiit interruitUoufl, uid ludf-^furincd wonfa iucidout to the untura of hi4 
oper&tlguB. 

jtms is no doubt H'mistelce of to prlntor^ bat Mr. Ilhvnno 
bunseLT must be anawerakie for to sWtomeut that cloao to Mel- 
^nme tlia^ ^^brcto to citifiliingof tliuiidor as it only Uiundors 
in tbo tropioik” 'I3» dosoiaptiou of Australiou sottlety in^ most 
respects aottma so lift^Uke that we lind it hard to bolievo 
that Mn Thynno is writing of what he has never seen. And ybt 
to patuhius loaiKes end to tropieaL Melbourne make ns aiispeet 
that) elber cdl) Mie. Thynno has nis kuowJedgo only seeoiid-hand. 
Any onO) too^ who had bwu to the digiLniigs would soarcely write 
of a einnle riiip taking home some t oub of gold duat.’^ Wo are 
sotry WHO to nutioe that there is ul l‘Mst one preseutiment in to 
couno of to idory, lilariy in the tirsl volume Sopliy, when 
Leuttig some one talk of tho chance of gold being found on the 
8iiowy Mountains) whei'e, later on, she is to kw her life, says she 
foeie to conversation hosing mo, as if stnue one was passing 
over luy grave.” Aa a geueial nilo, whun oiirly in a story wo 
come aoroHB one of thoflo prewniiiments, we, in our turn, baVo a 
presoutiincnt fliat tho aloty will provt^ In of a v<\ry silly kind, 
we are glad to be able to acknowledgo lhat in the present case 
our pieaontiuieut hat, for once, rexiiaiiuHi unoouliruied 


AMKIUCAN UTKItATUM. 

M il. JOXKS'S work on the Aiil uiuitif'S of tho Soutbem 
TudittUfi ^ wotdd Ixi more mterc'sting if it wore more colufient 
mid coiiaifclont. in- ammgrnirijt and shitennmt, if Bome of tbet 
<iuotalions w'ore thixiwn into notes op uppwidiceft, and if to autlior 
jjrcsenlvd a cleartT tuid inoro complete view of hiw own conclusions; 
it would lie inoi-e satisfaclory u we foil able mom completely 
to pcly upon hie jmlgmwt. *It contiiine, how’ever, a great deal 
of valuiiblo and, to moat Jkiglieh readem at any rate, novel in- 
foniiation rcBpiMfilng u race rapidly j>pri%hing from to frtoe of the 
cailh, which iiftd no doubt it» history if wo could bat trace it, its 
place ill ethnohigy if it wem poHsible to fix it, and a knowledge of 
whose laiiguflgo, hIms, and customs is nccca.wy to any tboixmgh 
solution of the liirgep pmhlems of authro))offwy. Jhe tribes 
itoenpying tho Northcni part, of to Now World, tom the tontiere 
of Mexico t<» the tojiiin ix'gions, luxs cU»fir!y distinguishablo tom 
aiiv of the *Soutoni aborigines. Tho l/itlcr worn cf^iablo of 
civiUzntion, and even pofv^ioj?sod a civilization <if toir own, as 
distinct fpom that of Oienlul races on tho one side ns from tot of 
Europe on 1 ho other. They worn softer and -weakor in chai^icter 
than the tribes 1o the nortli of the Rio Cmnde, but they wgpo not 
destitute of militaiT courage, and wem capable of a much highcp j 
oiganiwitiou. civil as well as miUtnry, tlmn the hitter. They could | 
fiinn empires where to R^^d Indiane, conunonly jw esdlcd, could at i 
})est only form loose confederacies ; they built cities and tomples 
whcTO the latter could but sot up wigwam villages j they had a retiuoil 
mylliology in tlie place of a simple crml overlaid wifli rude super- 
stltinns. Above ml, toy were patient of Inboup, and have there- 
fore left vuAt xnonanietita instead of a few scattered relics ; and 
thtw endured elavery, so that toy have survived conquest, 
anci, iningltiig wHb toir conquerors, fonn genendly a con- 
siderable, in some cases a decidedly predominating, element 
in to present mixed pepnlation* l!he wild and high-spirited 
WMTh>tti and huntem whe Ibrmerly roamed' oyer to vast territory 
now included in to United States neither had any civilisation of 
their own nor, save in a few excepliouHl case's, were capable of 
accepting to civilisation imi^ed from Kurope. They would 
n<d» worn to the inthiders, ana therefore could not live and mingie 
witii tiieiMi ; they would not work for themselves, and therefore 
were driven tohind as to spread of settlement drove Imck to 
game on which toy Hveoi; and they periBhed^ la savages 
always do, from to wfw, disease, aiurdrihk that dviUaation 
brought in he- train. The Northern trib*^ ore best known to ns^ 
bui Imewn only, in tiioir decfniag state, thrtmgb tbe romances 
of Ooopor and to sketches of Oatiin. Tho tribes of to Soutbem 
Slateftevideutiy bolftuged to to some raoe with the Mohawks 
attd of Cooper ; but- toy seem to have been a IMe 

inw - inte11%ogt and to have ton miganisod in^ larger masses. 




oeteioiB^ made sloww TOOBress in to South, and was 
tom ewi^lito from «to grnvcs of toir 
^ ^ ^ ^ original and uu- 

brokm condition. Thote tribal oiffanisation Beenuhto have resom- 
blecl^iuimy rsM tot touS^rdar whSi^ite^^s 

©Jurobwi, tm «te oi 


to support, aii4 thereto cari' m to 

peoi^. 



os prince of Georgian tribd.|.bitb£e couid not detocmtoaiQf w' 
portant question^ am in to asasmUyof to village findL%to: 
^msenh Tbe huntingimm^ 'wem common to toudicubtribte 
on oonfrdatacy, but each, village had xts own 
fruniiy a tempomy rigb't in. to gsiiund.it culttvatod. vCha onto 
ence of puVlui stoma, moroovor, which supidied totoeaaof to. 
tribe on to war path; and stoved ita waxtin in toe on 
famine, implies olUmr j^blic lauds, or a rude sort df ta^ 
tiem, probably levied in to ibnn of freewill oflerings, to, to. 
ebie^ real^ secured by to very eirect.ive eonmalaract*. ^ 
custom. The oultive^in was of the rudest, ohiei^ donn ^ 
the women, and ajiplicable only to a virgin and oxubasite^, 
Airtile soiL The iustnuuents of to Indians were all of 
cupper, though known to them, and so abimdani in to district oC 
liVtke superior thiit, if an object of comniexce, it might liase. bseiL 
procured' in sullicieut qimtilitics, is loo soft, for uracucal use uaoo^ 
Oipeople unacquainted with tin. Greenstone, chert (la the absancei. 
of true ftiut), quartz, aud obsidum were tho princito' materuila oT 
their rude axes, chisels, hoes, uieka, adzes, and warl^inqilemeata. 
Tho heads of to axes und noes, aud tho points of fqteon and 
arrows, stiom generally to have been fixed in split handles Oftwood« 
and tightly bound to ihonu tho^h numerous examples of pioreed 
Htuncs liave btion. found. Mr. Jones, however^ a^es from, to 
snmlbuiHs of tlie holes, which would not admit a w'oodmi handle 
of adequate strength, tot Boverai of tbeso could, only biuve betft 
lUHid for coreinohial purposes ; us may have been the case with, 
the few implements of ci>p|)er, whicdi rarely show signs of wcirk« 
The princqial use for which the tools wero requircfl was to hew 
down tlie trees, which, ciosoly laid together and fi.ved ini the 
ground, Rloped upwm'ds till tliev formed, in tbo cenun of to 
cabin, a 1 k>]o through which to snjul;e of the iiro mi^bt escape; 
and to feshion the dug-out canoes, often of conswrahtle aise. 
which BUparBodod' with, tlie ikiuilieiti tribes tiie light^ wniftl 
birch-bark boats of the North. The products uf to recent- Stone 
Age of America (closely rcsomhle those of the Stone Age c£ 
DaniHli kitclien-midtlens mid SwiwM lake villages; and aonuiata 
dcBcriptions by eye-witoBses of the manner in wliich speartoada 
aud anxiw-points were actually made, within to memory of Uviug't 
men, prohibly apply as correctly to tho workmanship of six. 
or ten ihuusuud yeaxe ago. This part of to book is emoiallp 
voluablo. Ciroal interest also attaches to tho calics cn primi- 
tive poetry and woimug. The burial custuius of to Xudhuuiv 
must have been HUilriugly various — iiiu^mution, sepulture in 
every pt>slurc, stone tombs iiud bark coillna, iuuiuli of earth, sheila, 
and htuncs all prevailing among to same rooe, unless frfx. Jonea 
has confounded to touibs of LidlonB with thoso of to Mound- 
buildcra, as Buenis here and timre possible. 

The last-named Milhur seuma unable to wake up his mind 
%vJiother the nioiiml-buikbu'ft were or wero not tlie aiUM'.Btm's of to 
iribos wJur sncciHHlod them in their ;u»s8essiou. The author of 
Pr^kistoHe JitwoB * is in no Btich iierple.uty ; nor do wo think iliat 
any one who (joinporea the two wi ll long remain in micertainty.. The 
vast size of to innuuid works, thuir enormous numW, and toir 
elaborate fonuation imply oouditions wholly unUho those deaeribod 
in the voliuiio already uoUeed. They iiujily not a thin population of 
free hunters end warriors, obtaining a fairly oomfortablc rat unoer- 
tain susUmuiice by to chase and fishing aud a sciuity ogrieultaiiB,^ 
but a vast nation, well fed by to labour of a portion only of ita 
available numbers, and toreCore able to spmid immense toil on 
such constructlona; governed probably by poweviiil princea able to 
dispoBo of the exmtiona of toir people at toir pleasure ; aod, if 
J)r. Eoster is right, an extensive empire under a nde, aW 
to rely on to frontier defences for to eecurity of to interior. 
AVe have lately noticed other works on this subiect, and it will 
thfuoibre euifioo to state in this place tliat Dr. Fostur a book is 
one of to b^^st and dearest aooounis we have seen of those gnaid 
monuments of a forgotten race, and to note its jiecufiar morito. 
The moat important uf tliesu ia the disliuet judgment expressed on 
to purpose of these works. They may divided into three 
classes ; to animal inoumls) or iiuitatious of animal fonxis ii 
rude but gigantic earthwork^ chioily to be found, in Wiseonrio 
to which it ia diflicttlt to assign any object except one o; 
religion or comiuemuiatieii ; those whicli^ squaio or round in tope 
appew to have been intended on, to foundations of tople-obaar 
vatories fertile worship of to-heavanlylxHlies, or ofidw>ellinga(oftei 
crowded iogetor in sudh numbers that wo cm ha»Uy assign aui 
but to Itor purpose)) and yet not entrenohad ; and those work 
which OPS distiaotly eutrenotoenta, ofteu oontaioing. mounds of th( 
second ckiss. It ia posrible, we suppose, that to mounds of tbi 
second ciass may have been Bsparately stockaded^ and in that oasi 
toy would have been easily defensible ; but whm eeveml on 
fouud near to^tor with no entreiiehnumts conueidiag thani, it i 
ditouUi to think that dafenos was toir prinuu'y purpose. On tbi 
other himd, to earthworks which enelose great ensces of kai 
genemlLy appear by their form and looatiou to liave Wn ferlifioa 
tiona ai&d Dr. Eoatar obeems that they toely appear in to centei 
of toragto oeeu|ded%th«aeiimttumani»,batmtoron itsiiojton 
border;, where to eimto wnuld be chiefly oxpoaed to to iuQnr 
toiaof wasUln eoennesk To to question what has bsoonia o 
to butidm, to asttor replua^ traditioiui of to eiajk 
and mom eivillzad possetsom df^Mevioo, whitik.iiuticate totf to; 
ones oeenpied a much nwrottomeriy ^attkaumt, and were driVv) 
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thenc« by conqiiefiDg enemied* ab06nce of any relics of stone 

baildings on the mounds, compai^ with tbs grand stone ruins of 
Mexico, forms an ol)stacle to 4b0 identificntion of the earlier 
Mexicans with the nioond-bnildbrs *, but it is barely possible that 
a people wIk) built eniir^^ with wood in anlklluvial country might 
leam to erect vast building of stono in one of a diircrciit clnu'acter. 
And a longporiod may have elapsed between the ejection of the 
mound-builders and the AzUso conquest of Mexicf^ — a period suiFi- 
cient ti[> accoimt for great changes in the habits of the euugraiit race. 
For we know at least that two successive fort\st growths hai'o covei^ 
many of the mounds since they were abandoned, each of which 
must hare occupied centuries, and may have occupied almost any 
length of time. The Indiana appear to have had no tradition 
of the mound-huilders, no stor^' of tboir conquest, no legend oven 
to account for the existcnco of the mounds. Our fathers found 
them here when they cauic *’ is surely not the sole reiuiuisct'iice of a 
great war and of the conquest of a civilized people and a fortiiied 
empire that vfould linger among the children of the conquerors. 
Such an answer aoems to imply either the int*'r|)osition of a 
second race and a w'cond extorniination, or an enormous lapse of 
time, suiRoient to extinguish the veiy' momory of such a history 
08 always lingers longest in the minds" of a warlike race — a history 
too of which the memument^ w'ore always undi*r their eyi‘S. 

Dr. Hadley, Professor of Oi-eck in Vale College, soerns by the 
volume before us • to have boeu a <le(»per student and a more 
thorough inquirer than nni the majority of th(»sft wlio rank as 
Bcholars and l-oacliers of scholarship in America. Papers such 
08 those on the Ionian Migration, Greek Klivtlnn and Metro, 
and Italians and Greeks (the last a sover<5 criticism on a ra^li 
aspirant who bad ventured to eT]jlain tlio connexion between 
Greek and Latin without the intervention of Sanskrit), show 
o fondness for his work and an efinieslnesa of original re- 
search not too common among American scholars, ami perhaps 
not likely to win for him very many readers among Aiuericiin 
students; while the latter ‘half of the volume suirudcntly vindicates 
him from the 8uspici(m of mere pedantry. Ihe least vahuiblo 
port of the collection, but not the least amusing, is the ^^OUiss 
•ecisions” in whi'*h the author passed judgment on questions 
which had been debated, or on which essays had b<j<'n read, by 
the students under his preshlency, giving as they do a glimpse 
of American Oollego customs, and of the jjrocesses by which 
American thought is formed upon topics of evi rvday conversation. 

Grations on every occasion and on ev<*ry subject ore among tlie 
necessities of Ameriean life; and it is the pmotice of Amerieuna 
on evenr opportunity to ecdleet the largest numlH»r of the greatest 
available celebrities to orate.*' Political magnates doubtless enjoy 
the lirat place in public favour, ns being tho best known ; and next 
to them apparently come sueccsslul projectors like INI. Les.seps or 
Mr, Cyrus Field, espwiaJly when their achiovements are of a 
charactor to imjiress the popular imagination ratht^r than to gratify 
tho prosaic sentiment of shareholdius. But any one whose name 
has %urod in print may expect to he railed upon if canglit. 
James Fisk was not toosu.spieiou9,nor woulda cardinal, if available, 
be too sacred, a character to be paraded at a prizegiving, a Fourth of 
J uly , or a cen tenary celebif ilion . If any class of persons know n to the 
puliuc might claim to be exempted, we should suppose that claim 
would be accorded to ]wets. Nti one on this aide of the water would 
dream of entrapping Mr. Tennyson into a public harangue ; and of 
his brethren the few who are not reticent would hardly be invited 
— Mr. Tapper, perhaps, excepted. And, of all conceivable poets, 
Mr. Tennyson’s predecessor in tho Lnureateship is tho last with 
whom any one would dare Intake such n liberty. Yet we find 
from the volume bofr)n5 Uhf that the so-called American Words- 
worth,” on whose r.old dignity and icy repose the Fable for 
Critics lays so much stress, has in his time been obliged to deliver 
no fewer than ninotcon Oratmis and Addressen, and that ho, or 
prol^bly some one tdse, has iliought it desirable to collect and 
reprint them. Not only on purely literary subjects or professional 
occasions, as when memonnl honours wre ‘to bo paid to 8hak- 
apeare, Scott, Oowper, or Washington Irving, but at a Kossuth 
llanquot, in front of a Morse statue, on au electric bjlegraph, or a 
mercantile library, have the services of one of the tirst and gravest 
of American poets been put in request by Buncomh<j ; and the in- 
vitation of the sovereign power of America, like that of other 
Boverdm. is a command. All Americans have to learn to speak, 
as all iSigushmen must loam to write, if they would figure credit- 
ably in the world in which their lot is cast ; and Mr. Bryant, being 
an abler man than the majority, probably speaks b<;tte.r. But we 
cannot see that he siK^aks well 'enough to malie his speeches worth 
pmserving, and wo are sure "that this volume will add nothing 
to the Mutation won in a widely diflorent fidd. 

We have tefore us several volumes of travel, all by ladies. 
^^0.0,B.’Mi8conMes of France and Her People { in a spirit iiaijpily 
me among authors, if common enough among a certain cliiss of 
travellers. She is a no loss eager courtier, and a much more devout 
l^xmcril^st, than the famohs Correspondent of the Daily 2 'elegrt^, 
greater part of her book is occupied with the i^lorification, 
not to Sey the canonization, oi the Fropeimr, the I'imprcsH, and 
llie Prince Imperil, not to mention their horses and cattle, their 
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houses, dothes, and servant^ At every step die Iiilli m with some 
old soldier who has reedved a long-denied pension the 
personal boimty of the Emperor, or some old woman made happy 
tor life by the judicious and discriminating charity of *^our goM 
Fmipress,” or some nurso who can tdl a touching stoiy of the 
infantine virtues of the young heir to a great name and dubious 
fortunes. She was in Prance during the earlier scenes of thsy^, 
and witnessed in Paris the revolution of the 4th of SeptcAer, 
when she was utterly astonished by the base ingratitude Of tho 
people to the Emperor who hod just locked up one a«ny In Metz 
and HiirrentU'red another at Sedan. Henegode Kepublicona always 
moke the most abject of courtiers, and “ 0. 0. B.’s ” servile worship 
of the Imperial (kmrt/ outdoes even the ordinary servility of the 
class of triivcUora to which she belongs, and among whom un- 
happily Englishiijon as well ns Americans are to he found. 

Even mora otfonsive than this exinivagant admiration of a 
foreign despot is the. rampant tiirhulonoe and ill-breeding of Miss 
Kale Field * — ^a violent aavoeato of woman’s rights, who vindicates 
tho privileges of her sox by a volume of insults to English 
monarchy, and siicora nt English loyalty, of which we hope and 
believe no American man of equal education and social standing 
would ho puiliy. Her one object of admimtion in this country 
is Sir Gliarles I'lilke, whose ‘‘manly courage” in publishing inis- 
diiovons fictions which half an hours inquiry would have enabled 
liim to correct moves her to tho warmest enthusiasm ; and, next 
to the English of tho better orders generally, she seems to despise 
and abhor the working-men who nfiwed to listen to libels on 
their Sovereign, and silenced the libeller somew'hat too roughly. 
Jtdocs not appear to ocfMir to her that proposals to overthrow 
the existing order of socii;ty are not in any countiy, and least of 
aU in America, decided by free diseiission. Nor does she voucli- 
safo to tell us how on advocate of Monarchy would ho received in 
tho House of Represent ativ<!.s. There arc passages in the book 
which wo think must have esenpt'd the attention of tho English 
publislier. 

Mis.^ Greenwood’s A>7C Lt/c JS c?r 03:clusi vely 

with the "NVostern regions of her own country; and wo have 
noticed too many narratives of the journey by tho Pacific Itail- 
way through the alkali dobcrt, Mormondom, and the Rocky 
Moimtains, and too many descriptions of Califoniian society and 
sconory, to go over tho ground again, or trouble our rcJidors with 
life nn"d lands which certainly w ould not bo new to them. 

lull's. Boeclier's Motherly Talka with Fmmg JffmukoepersX is a 
. sensible, kindly, useful book, olfering much wholesome advico to 
young wives of little experience in a country where Ber\’UDts are 
lew, dear, bad, and ignorant, and where the mistress must Ix' 
able to do twerything herself, in order that she may show a succes- 
sion of raw Irish helps how to do it. Iheio are low traces either 
of Mrs. Stowe’s do<firines or of JSfr. iVecher’s style in this simplo 
and KTviceable work ; but a few iiDconscioiis hints, here and there, 
are of a rather unplcjisant character. Ihe especial caution given 
as to tho moans of aistinguishing the lower end of tho sheet from 
tho uppt*r, for rxaniplo, suggests that it would Jrnve been well 
to give some hints n.s to persona] clertulinf.'ss which might diminish 
the importance of the mstiiictioTi. The whole work mvesus an 
idea that American ladies, except the very wealthiest, have rather 
a hard time of it, and that the l^glish housewife who has a decent 
maid-of-all-work has more i-ofd comfort and ease on 300/. a year 
than her Transatlantic sister with 5,000 dollars. 

Tho joumov “ from Ocean to Oceai).”§ of which the story is so 
well told by the Rev. G. M. Grant, has a political os well as a 
geogi’apliical significance. The colony of British Columbia agreed 
to join the Dominion on the condition that within ten years an 
intercolonial railway should be completed from sea to sea ; a con- 
dition essential to the reality of any union between the settlements 
on the Pacific coast and the Eastern provinces of the Domi- 
nion. The country was very little known ; the maps of it which 
have figured as authentic in one atlas after another being derived 
chiefly from Indian skelchtis on birch-liark, and a great part never 
Imving he«m traversed bv white men. The line fr^ coast to coast 
had never boon surveyed, oven so fur as to ascertain the possibilitv,. 
or the proper direction, of a railway. But thus much was generally 
known — tnat, in place of tho vast deserts of the interior of thi 
United States, there was a ^eat uninhabited belt, North of the 
boundary, of extraordinary fertility, and capable of supporting 
millions of inhabitants; and that (uong a considerable part of the 
route lakes and rivers supplied a practic^able water communication. 
Several inolaUul exploring parties hod gone forth, returned, and 
reported on various portions of tho route, before Mr, Sandford 
Fleming, chief engineer of tho projected railway, determined to 
traverse the entire Continent with two compauionsi with a view 
of ascertaining roughly the practicability of the countiy, and 
co mbining tho obs^ ations already made. Mr. Giant ^aooom- 
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There are Five Bonrdlnelfouwiiwithifi the Coilcee(ir<iiiiidR,ori:upic.d by tlic ITcad-Musior 
<ind four of hit Hetldent Staff. 

Heard and TallUm uiiilcr Tonrircii. I4nt over Fourtcwi. £W. Fur Nim'Slinri'ltiiltlers nn 
antra Fw of W. SiKclal advautaip-a I'nr Suiia ol CleiKynu ii and 1 lomc Puanlii!!. 

Annual EXAMINAITON for SCfiOI. \nv'ifji»s unrliidlng at least Two of JlW» per 
auiRUio;, m Dceenibor. 

For Airtliur Lnformotlon. apply to tbc TlttKo-MAsn ii. 

The Next Term will bryiii on Friday, •^fpifinl.er f. 


TRINITY 


c () LLK i; i:, i i 1. 1: x a r. m oxb, 

11. 'J IIOIINTOV. D.D. 


rorth. 


A School on the iti'jdrl of the ereator t'liMii' SebooD in 12 inland. There la a rv«ldi'nt Medical 
Foi i»arU«sulura apply to liw Wauuk.n, 

Tbu Muiol will wivtjm TaeadoS tcinh.'r 


■Q-LACKIIEATI'I , PlIOlMlI 15T.\ It Y SU HOOL. 

■ VreMiul. Tli. Hoi . afKlilMl KUXN. 

2V(Vlpr(L..T&o Jlcv. J. KKMrTllDiiNF. M.A.. Uic Fellow oi Trtalty CWlege, C'ninhriihei*. 
iS>C‘nid nrifl J/n‘fn'tiinlii txl 

^ The Ucy. K. J. Pr.ancE, M.A., FtlU** •>! (.PmvtUc tuul CnU•^ Culleipi. runibUdgc. 

Xcaiilnat .ViWMa- Mr. T. M.V.. late ^ch^l'lr of l.iin'-»ln (’oneyo. Oxfords Mr. 

Al.Vnnii TrOKI^t. It.A..Miu!dnhvi t'olhw, I'auilo'oltL} Mi. V. K M^TlOi, D.A„ Triulljr 
<2Uleye,Uifollni Mr. 11. IJin:uKi.H. It iiuoiM'o < ulleuc, ilMord. 

srrclAli lJi:P ^ IITMEN L’. 

/rra«FV«Htor-ThvUi‘V. J. MOJIUAN. 1.1..D /in l' (•...leire, Dublin. 

. 'Ir. M. SUArioi K. U. iVMiibnwsc r<»2l. p,«, Cauiln id;.'". 
InMti'Uttiu' ia f Viyao'rt/ .S» «, i U* >h. ,tj //, - Mr. ({. WoLlMrMAn. 

/iw<i nVifie</ lla’i/o .Mr. If. T. VKiiAMi. 

F/'i»ne4.Voj(/e»7i— .Mr. it. {•iriifu ; Mr. F. OsiaNdka, Ti.D. 

<.• ri/K<n .Ifon/t.; . Ml. r. O-'i iNOKn, JI.D. 

D. .T .Mr J«*n\ \ri.tt, Jun. 

(i«owe/»ve(f/ n/if . If Woi.trnAM. 

Kxhiblthna of XVleoch, tcnnliU' for three year.*, nre ftwuitlwi mery year lo pMpiU procecdliig 
to Uu.' UniveiMtiea. 

ClaiSie.'«i mid jM arli/'Tn'il.'enl nri'IOjire alio uwai dod every .vtar. 

The NK\r j'flll.M tviiiwi.eiiret rhiiiHli4,i. 'uiUmmImt 11. 

VarfU'iil iiwaa to till* of Doiirdirse'-I'i'iu^i i*. nusy las obtained nn 

AUplicailoii fn the I'Ki.M'irvii. nr by lvttv.i to Uic , T. A. Uu.^'iRi.L. Eai., X'iotuietary 

fiwnoril. lllui’lctieatb, 1 a<ii<I(vi, r«.F2. 

N.M. I'nrtMv* dvvirtii.: ib«* udiniKMnn of T'orilJa tin* r«<((uci(r<l (if posaltde) to (<cnd in tueir 
applieatlona to Ibo SKCiihtahy’ on or liefoic X'pb'iiilii'r ti. 


pUEP.iTvlTOllY 


.«;r!ii()()b f.a- 

WHlHNT.Millt'rir. 


IWYS, S.'uipvt’ii, 


SUPEEKHl.— TBEE TOK, 

(aaMloat hCialecatfona.AQ. Ae. llbuaeataudain(uown«KHindaaf4teh I 

tekt. A Junior jtepartiuent (te i*ui«lla prenariiaf ibv Potnih MhiBli.^JDlkr 
the Ftti.\aPAr..'rUu WlokTiliiahUin. _ 

HIIJ.;: TIIBEOT OOMIl^lQS^^ 




riOOPEK’S „ 

WRITKllSlflFS. MATHlOtIhATJQK, UCVIl. SUtlV ICB. Iw.-Mr. W. ] 

(Author uffinpItAh HUlory aiid^\Tiihmottclhr<h)mMtitkvoFiiuUiih{Mtau>htf im 
for art the above EaamliiaUiHUk—AUdroMilSodbeyph lltfutaii SttOtAilul , 

WtJOLWiOH. ~aBMY' iilttiCCf'Md ©im^SilBViliL^ 
r^Oill’I'ilt’S niLL ObLLK(lK.~Tho »» th» Narac* 

^ uf Bonie rif the StJF( i:Sxn;L COMFKTITUftS ol the reoent Suntt»fiw fbr 
adinlMion m the liidUn Civil Eiigliiearlns CulUge t 

Simeon. UoneinavThigtiin ! Mv«virltdH«lMrt.,...,..av> •"'•■-HK 

Oddli. Henry .liiinvJ 19iKt JlutiA«,Char|M UewV.. 

III Miub) • (leoiui! •"R*l tVhipa) John Claude ‘••MS? 

tioiule. Montgnuiery V Idri ' JoUnV|F.dliaard ilanrjft IMJ 

Vui.iIh of Mr. J. ASUTilN. it Kins' Ifenryaltuad, H. UaimvitGad, wboseaelveaKfiBUlfiMT 
nnd Ni IN-KLSIDEH'L' CANDID.\TE'4. N.B.- Ten woremnt up, Klght imaMd' 

K I'.NSfiNGTOX. ' Si.v Residont and a few Nbn-reeident; 

FiriMCS arc rceeirod id !M Aridtarm Uardena South, by Mr. FAKlXRItlO NASrtl, 
loiniorly llead^Maater id'ilie K«.iiaineton (^olleKlato Suhool. TarinvoiiaiFpIleatlen. 

rioMi'oirr.MiLK home, with piuvatk TErraoNi— 

'file KI'A'I'tsU iMnrrnsili of n anmll ('ountry Pariah, an old Bnujbelu and Graduate 
of Trill Coll.. Ciinibriii-tf. ubu tniii*. FIVE JM.fU.S. lm» VHcnticwa. rdoaiilca 
matiia, Firtich, auu tliomui;h Geinum i nud iMCulinr advantanea for youna laeu foud of 
4-11, ir try l:io iiud piirniit,.. '(‘i itn». itii.luM\C. liii) tu IMU QtU&liU,«»Alllue|lt, UAV. U* it. it** 
llolilxiitt lU'.'tury. Much Wcnloek. Kiilop. 

P m V \ T Pf Tf ! ITl ( ).N?— .\ “ fiito aovemment EXASUimi) 

Cuiibridun* Orailnnir in Matiieinntiral Lfonmirs, ScliolaTi DwibUi KxbibUioner, amt 
Tnplo in Mutltriaalitw, Riul Hlatory, aeMsted by «i^iM!nt'l’ro1oM|i«R» 


iiiun, 

. . rn.s 

Jicti'iencc to huccLHMbi I'lipilR A(ldreii>i, liEi.i'A.'if MT-atboiiinc Grow, Bayawater. 

\ MARiBEl) HEf.’TOlv, rosi(liD^: ni a clumiunja: 73ountry 

^ llictory. would ruiv-ivr a. V01'N(i MAN wliu need* advice and ttfcdahllK'e lowarde 
briaVin^uif Fxd lluhitv Ail\i.riiin:r liu^ bttit isrcal siuffj** in COMM of iuleUlperauw.— Addrtaa, 
in l■illllblell4.v, llov. T. 11.. lircat .M liia»‘ii«b-n , 

Zj KllMA N~rNstlT iVfK forYl lU.VH lIlhlES* at PnOZl “to 

tbo Laliii. near Wli'«bml*m, Piii«la.' The biahoht lefuieucua given In Knglarirt and 

... .. .. ■\IilKUEtt. 

aid" MHiEI’AliY 


Gormatiy .—bur PtiuiiectUic iipiilji^tu (im Direutrcw.P. 

M’HE I/.)N1H>\ (UVlli SK.BVrCE 

■• COl.l.Kiilf Tliiifoii,'b )>ie<iuriiluiii for the Anuy, Comier'a Uill. f2iv4l S^wiro. jao. 

■JCi Term luiuim Id'",. f'l'i'O inlur |)> .. For rruS)>ctiluiv aitply, iliinng August iwl bcpivmbitrt 
nf 'I'l.*- .S' imIp Ui w > ^ ^ _ 

tiiTOIvli ll()i;i<l';, iii.-ar'si.()UfUl.— xiii* "ifinr’k HT. .TOJIN 

I’.MlIlY O’lt" id Tudor lii.iue, Dnrilhum Down, Ifrlstnl) lia* ItR.MOVFD In STi’K.rt 
lliil''-l . nvsir '^i.tiiKb, Mr I'MiliV piiiatiis fur the Pnblie M'IjuuIi* ueneially. imd ul^o 
KtH'-iull;, for the s< liidArrlnp K tainmuton,. ut Ktiin, VVinelioMer, ami other Seiundu, a.** biietu* 
lu.is .Mil IfAFliM.ts '1 M: vl will uumnibn,M: Snptomk'r SX— For fuulnr partiotiki 4 apply 
to Mr. l‘At(Ul), hluke IIoiih', slouch. 

A Y<)UN(^ P.MUSIAN (GENTLEMAN (diblomtB tliVivu 

K.N.'^ClirNKU dani imu buiuiv Fainlllo nuylaUu lo FUAMgAiSi lo LATIN, le 
CHANT i.t«' Aildrtesi, V.lt., V'cttry.Frenrh IbiXOJlaot Ciuin*h,Moiiniuiith Itoad. JUayowater. 

A UUAHl'ATE of f).X.F<)Hf> or C.V M mi'U)«E is reuuiml 
1.. <iif i-Mioii r vaoiT.iK r \ti v schimu, covir.vNy, i,iiuUv<i, <« (.k. rha>a» 


)•!' the .Aiitunui Torm until Hie ICriHluni uf 
■ ‘ Hi “ ■ • • 


of fi T4.iiijH)iiirv .X lu»id, fuiin iJir ioiiiiiit.,|ii' _ 

l.nge m iiiiuuvni Hmldiiik'i*, Sul.vry i,}<!ii> |icr annum, with IliiBirnlshMlJloiAni'^tittd likity to 


A Flnt.C]aM rRKPAHATnitY SCHOOL for 710YS will hj ('pcacd on SoplondicT 73 
V)r.xl. by thellev. Fi. tl, TIR VCKHNBlJlvY, uf V.\i.ti r Cillrpr, Ori''r«l ilato Minor C.iimu of 
'iltiRtol CatlicilfuD. who haa Uvn i ii(ra;;'«Ml for Kicrnl ^c.irR (•iiat in Tiiitlun, uml hay nndeituki’n 
tbc charge uf the Si'hool, earned on to ihc pres'iit time liy C. J. SAEuaita.Fwi,, The t2edaro, 
DunmemoitUb 

The house ataadii nn tiu* Ea«t riiff, fiieinx the Si-n hut F.nlicnil on every aide b> tVi p'lic 
vrooils. 

Ibxirnemuuth is now speciiilt} n*cMiiinirndcd ly Mnlirnl 8f<'n for Children of ilcbcatc 
coil iiltuUu.4, and the lijuse ha* liuin luoit lurcl'iidy hidit. and armnci'inaatii maile, by means 
<if li(it"Watcr apparatus, ik> Hint dvinwlo Uoys may have «'vory cuinlort and couvcsileiit’e. 

Tliercare firjt-niu* Frenrh. Ceruiaii, Aius.f ond Urawini: MnttorR. mid In the of Boys 
imsMssing a giKni ear and vuiee, the )\vv. F,. It, Biui kevtiUHV will be vi-ry glud to take 
apealal pains In tvacliinc lliem to sina fr-jiii tmto, to iiuulily tlimi til iivueiMry) for the various 
Ouiral Biiliolar>diIps tliat a^e to lie ubtaliii.d nt diO'ereiit Sdtools. 

There are Tlirce Viwa'Jona in thu ycur.vlr. ; livemclis nt Christinae, tUac nt Eadfr, and 
Mven at Midsummer. 

•■I 

Terms, 'Nt Gninoas. Day Soys, 30 Guineas. Kut siiccial arranyetucuts would be niaile with 
X’aceolS bringlns their CliUdrvu to Uriorfiriiiuiilli for a ahuri period. 

Foe-wfovettMt to Parents of forumr Pupils, and fiir further particulars, apply till September 3 
tha tUv. U. D. fla.\(.iKHNUL'itv, s Cambtldgc Fark, llcdUmbi, Dilitul i and after that date, 
Saageen, Uoumemouth. 

i*\t Ttjmi will conimnniN) 

ji'arii I'Sui-lhJi eimtuins tbo Names of 

. . . £ DcpaitiiKuUi 

' • fo UiQ Civil PetvW 'ff liiiliii. 

U to Attaohsdhipb^ in tiiti Dipluiuatic Service. 

18 -to tint F^eigri Or)^*. 

lU til otKr tfuperkfr otVioes of thu Uomo Civil Serstoi. 

11 to thi*Cepion Civil ^el vIit ntol to CliiiieMi Inteipretcrshlps. 

3 to the India KnKbaeaiiuu tfollisae. 

Of this number 3S fulaed the First place m tlwir reupcetive f kmipctitlnae. 

The List Huur be had oa apMlicatkni, by letter, lo tlic LHDuaiAil, Garrick Chambers, 
' Oairlak Nt we^Xeiiaito , 


nXFOKD »IOO®SAN‘ 801WX)L, Gowloj, near Oxfotd. 

|r<sW-rTki Tiord JWshnu of OXIOttD. 

A l»obrt« Rehnal. UrntW to *** ^ rnlvcraitU*, 

Sliilturv or Civil HSfrSto ter Uie wWlfriisluiiM iiuil (.unimcyoe» 

Xtwtidf era, Ae. 




•ii’'blJC.kmN^^RESW£U<bi^^^ iSrove Park, Chbwi(;k. 

JUJ .Mn. Mid tlw tf ISMIV tfyAtftf' mtHif 4 tiffed immbcr ofTOITNO LApflCS, The 
«iurN of IiiNtriMtton oranMito vutettd ^ to ed toato the roUcioos, 

apmpetent «ad trnsiw^iX BiMMih SmIIsK M Omr rr aim j tf Bsckirwd and 


iui.u Ifoanli'ra At*i*i>4 ‘itiuim > u itli 'Ti 4tmi'imiu,l») lo l>" ••itnt tiiJoiur MonOAIT. t^lwtary, 
I'anuU , TreikgAivilk*. Cunhtl, tV.im wliom kU iii(onuati<m inay be ohtamtd. 

' A~nxjTijIM';U 1 ri:( u.( )(lS'TiiTMl.\15KAUi«Y WANTED 

marihnttf Kdablit>him‘tit in Loudon.^ Only Uiiivcrsitj^ GraduuCes, lit high Jiwiorrs, 
mrd iVM*ly.— Address. X, s Kr>ri uey ISlighlon. 

1+’ J J'XJl'OllS, I'A UIA.VMKNT.VUY niid '■Mt>NE'iyAb>“8» 

resiH'dliilly ri«iufsteil to ri)0»t(li,'i wliciliri uuy CANDIDATE iIvmwwM- their suppprS 
who iii>l)i»bii till, pnvnit moiiop'>lv .by ineaus nf l*t*w Kent^lnFacish (7hurobiMi of ourFuNto 


who ui>bi,J.li till. proM'iil moiiop'>lv .by mcuiis III l*fw I _ 

VtiiH-liinl r.ihikv'i. (m>tid iiiul M-t u'-iiit It) luw for the tau VVorslilp of all, lieh iUl«l poor alike. 
Iti'.Miliiiioiu ul \ e^uy. Tnii-i/. uiol Tiibirtnaiiot. fur FYcenig a Chiin-h Mbt gratis by tiio 
Na'i iu>'Ai. Asimociai iciN, Ckriitral Ottke, Manchejtor. 

E. nBAFOIlD, ChoiiVNiiri. 


U YDUOPATllY. - SlIDBliUOK 


PXiiK, Richmond Hil). 

in. Consult 

1 Twelve. 


rfurti'iun -Dr. F.iiWAUD LANK. M.A.. M.D..Kdin. Turkish Rath r. Consulta- 
tions daily iSaturday e\cci>Utdi ut J Street, Hanover S(iiiare,lWiiu Ten till Twelve. 

V J M?,r)rA7'll V. Al \h\KUy. -1 )r. UAYNKR\S ^ 


I^illMCNT ifoMMdrly Dr^. Wilson u llnyuer). 
M.D.. MaU-» rn. 


For iirospoetns n|>ply ioT, naVNUR, 


T-^KKarrox. — ujaivoia) iia)tkl 

ui’idi loretidt I this ILitel tn Its long'uxlitlngr 


Every oiideavoiir is 

nndi torendt I this Hotel fiiml tn Its long'UxlitlngrFputo. .spacious Ckift'ev Hoom fur 
Ladii-a hull (/r’liirinni. Sia- Water Service Jii tlie Uutol.— . Coinmunkwtiens tu The 
Manauku, UedforiJ JiuUl t^^unp.iuy. LJmiUid. 

RE»S()irrs.-' ILFKAkOOMB^^^^ 

Cuisine eacollmk 


UhWJsTJl 

Air bradna yet balmy. 

Ilcautiful scenery of .Vortli Devon. iin Aimrtmcuts. 

Wines ohoico. Tnblr iVifOtu dutly. ^ 

rriik " ailAXYllJ.E hotel, St. 

rtiimseafo the luwi’vit Stntiou on buth Lines. Hue of tiie miMk«l«9imt| oiMifiodloiiSj 
am] I'lmiriirtiiblo lluteia in the Kiiiipli-iTn, Hydropnihte, Turkish, Ozone, ftaltnr, FiungCt aud 
other BftHiaiu tim ljulcl. Tiili li‘o|MiAto dally. _ _ 


n'JJE lAirjiUJAL HOTEL, Gimt MalvGiai,~Vi»ito!« ofg 

•^ Tcei'lvod aslbiardprs, or by Tanlf. Tho llntpHs bcauti hilly situated, bclue snrrnqnded 
by rbarmiiiu M'eneiy. Kxi-elli>iit Stahio aconuimodatKin. Tahle'U'liOta at 'A30 Inulv. 
will >•« turwiurdud ou apidivaUuu. 'ilie Hotel is oonnooled with the JWlwey Pmluhm bye 
eiivefi.d way, ^ 


siibjt rts. Di'iHik'd l.kt of tii/os uUil ITiik's on ilPNlicst.inn. 

CuUiTiiuna ol PIIDTOGU aIMIS Ciunplrti d. Cniiatid, TJUod, and properly Oooiitl. 
MAVIDN u CO.. 39 aud 93 Soho Square, 


T mCRSON’S FINE ART GALLERY, and Drofit of the 
* BEiii.iN riHvroouAniic co„»r •• — ■ - ‘ ■ 

oIlcM the Iiirgest Collcellou in the world of 
au'irnt and inu<li:rn. P or liiHpeutiuniit tho ' 

Mteiiiiuii u itlrrrwd to an Iniwwtaiit l^riM from rafntliisrs In tiiv wntfd-Kiiuwii^' D»A«n 
CsalKr> . juei [iiitilMhsd. The tknmiirt Mv^. riiia dl San .Sislo. by Uapluwl. Tiro l%et<»rablu 
am warranted iiermnn snt. C eialotfuta hne. ShJppers andtoc T/adafapplied. “wograpne 

/^KRME do )a OREME (the New 'Cbart Xote • 



T^OHUIGUJSSJ^ MONOGRAMS, 

.ABfilWWRW and sJi 


HArSfCO. BCBTK, UBUTASilDK, ii 

Mf ned f<»r any rmotaatiun uf l,iitlvri. MG 
Belief, and hrilllaatnr Irtumltetod hi Gnl 
YiaiTUtO €AAi>-PLAT£ eicgaptfy 


ARliSi 



^ 

At H[|BW»y Ui>»RmUE9\ It yjDPC4dtfU*Yt 


' sod 
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’ VACATION I'OLITIOa. 

T HB postponomoni of Cabinot cbanges and .^fini8^/er^al 
annoiiiicomonts for the aiipposod c.*onvonicMico of Mr. 

- Bright has given tho Birmingham L(mguo an exoiiao for 
suspending liostilo uperatiotis which have l)ecu equally 
injurious to the assailants and to the regular Liberal party. 
It was perhaps in 4iho hope of facilitating a dcsimble 
armistice that boiuo s^ealons member of a Yorkshiro depu- 
tation imagined and published a surprising speech which 
jiui'porlGd to liavo beau delivered by Lord Fuederick 
Cavenlusu. Tho Private Secretary of the Primk MunsTER) 
immediately after his promotion to a higher and equally 
conflctentiaJposi^ was rcj(t)Hod to have rctracited by autho- 
rity^ Mr, GfiiADSTONE’s ^werful speech on Mr. Miall*§ 
motion, an<l to havo assured tho partisans of the League 
that he hinisclf, and by implication his cliief, was nearer to 
them in opinion than they had believed. As miglit have 
been expected, Lord Fuedbuick Oavbudisu has lost no time 
in disavowing a statement which would have been indiscreet 
on hia own part and dishonourable to Mr. Gladstone. It 
sooma that the now Lord c 3F the Treasury neither had nor 
professed to have any authority to express the opinions of 
tho I*bimb Minister, and that his own declarations had 
been grossly misrepresented. The newly-eloctod member 
may bo exaused for tlio courteous assumption that tho 
errors in thq ^I’oport wc»ro unintentional. It was at 
lefliMi opportune for tbo^ purposes of tho Longue to I 30 
i abte^' to quote a I'ccaTitatlon of Mr. Gtjidstone's forcible 
and decided language. Their leaders havo now announced 
their intention of supporting the Ministerial candidate at 
any election which may occur before tho publication of 
Mr. Brioht^s oxpoctod address to his constituents. Up to 
tho present tiihq their efforts have oqly resulted in a con- 
siderable increase of tho numbers of ijie Conservutivo party 
in the House of Commons. In some places they have 
started candidates for the express purooso of dividing the 
Liberal forces ; and, elsqwhore they have by a threat of 
opposition extorted from the nominee of the party an 
adhesion to their doctrines. Captain Hattbb at Bath, and 
Mr. Dandy Seymour at Shaftosbuiy, thought it prudent to 
pledge tbemRelvos to tho sectarian formula; but tmey might 
as well havo thrown upon tho Nonconfonnist agitators tho 
undivided responsibility of defeat. It had probably not 
occurred to the League that their opponents mao may en- 
tertain . conscientious convictions. A vote earned a 
pledge in favour of sc3cular education is no gain to a can- 
mdaiewho by bis denunciation of the 2 5 th Clause of the 
Education Act alienates a moderate supporter. The League 
has committed the error of shooting its only arrow too 
soon. A throat of secession is fomiidablo to a Minister ; 
but when a ^matiiious faction has done its worst, ho has no 
learner the isamb fou oonciliation. 

Cohservati^ victory at Shaftesbury would have 
bw , qiM qf ,a monotonous ^'flGries but for tho curious 
' wliiph the contest afforded of the influence 
- ^ property, Tho borou|^ of 

fof many years returned a Liberal member 
op'*iions of tiie principal proprietor in the 
neighixnirhood. ^. Sijciea last election the estates have 
dovmv^ two ladiea of the fitmily who have adopted 

1^7 wartitati^ aJLm 

M4rcbipn^s of 

,..Mr, Sbtmopu iSd ijmEiip ^ 

^>nepatt in the:poh!tosl>;A; jQk 


her strenuously to support tho Conservative cause; and 
she even hinted that tho Controller of the Household 
had violated one of tho pi*ecepts of tho Decalogue by voting 
in favour of the party with which ho is officially oonnected. 
It is perliaps not wonderful that Mr., DiSbabli should 
advocate the rights of women when* he profits so conspicu- 
ously by the amiable logio and divinity of tlesisz. It seems 
certain that the zealous support el the pwner^of Motcombe 
had much effect in securing the r^dfh oi the Cpnserva^ve 
candidate. Since tho establishment oflho Eystem of secret 
voting, it is useless to protest against a pressure which can 
only consist in persuasion. If the householders of Shaftes* 
bury, or of any other borough, wjsh ^ " gratify a trealthy 
and popular neighbour, tbem^iAt a right to >wote sa 
they please. The cheers w^ wblAi Khe patroneiMs of the 
Conservative cause were greeted wlu^m>Tor theyameared in 
public would have proved, independently of lihe wlot-box, 
that the preference for their principles, or {hr tAamisolveBi 
was perfectly smeere. The daily organ of the Conservative 
party absurdly described Mr. B£NE'i'T-STANib>Bi> as 

poor man’s candidate.” A poor man’s pandidate is in 
general but a questionable personage ; and in tins instnneo 
it would have been more accurate, and not loss complimen- 
tary, to reverse tho phrase by anticipating the triumph of 
” the rich woman’s candidate.” It is imjxissible to accept' 
tlio Ultra-Liberal explanation of the recent elections. 
Brewors^^d distillers and dowager peeresses could not 
havo givon the victory to the Consorvauvo mriy if Liberal- 
ism of the Birmingham typo had found favour with 
cHDnstitucncies. If some defectious may bo attributed to 
tho alleged lukewarmness of tho Govomment^ a feir.moro 
general and more significant reaction is cans^ by a Sus- 
picion that the Ministers tnay eucourago some new attack 
on existing institutions. 

If it wore worth while to advise (dedion ipanagera on 
their own special business, a doubt might ^ iidnmated 
whether the Couservativo agents are prudent ^ pre^ 
sent display of restless activity. The local obndjtiotiB of 
success are not everywhero as favourable as in h bprou^ 
whore a gentleman of mature age bresdoi the Fifth Oom- 
mondment if ho votes against the wishes of his mother. 
Nottingham is a larger and more heretiosl place than 
Shaftesbury, and it may be unsafe to rely on an invocation 
of the memory of Sir Boderx Cuixon, whomsthe Con- 
servatives revere as tho tutelary genius or pa/tron saint of 
tho borough. Two or three years ago a can^date who 
boasted tliat be had been the confidential friend of the 
departed worthy was defeated by ah enthusiaatis Bepub- 
licau; and although Mr. Auberon Hbebert is about to 
transfer his energies to another sphere qffactdpn, it will 
not bo difficult to select another candidate the 
opinions. Unfortunately the Conserv)Mi^r.havo bor- 
rowed from their adversaries the praotlbekUind title of de- 
monstrations or exliibitions of tho huiAd$m strength of a 
faction. At a late meeting .^ero sedlBae to hiwe been as 
oharacteristic an absence of ret^ning.i^ if the aseomblage 
had conristed of Trade Uniowts iustbad ^;^oyotees pf the 
Constitution. One of tho Cdhsevyalivo. candidates is de- 
scribed in familiar phrase m .'a lobpl en^lhyor of laboun 
The namlrcf Mr.DsRisdv and hdr of 
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dttection. It i$ intelligible tbat the ownon of property 
tihonld regard with distaste a party which noihinolly 
includes the disciples of Mr. Milt^ and even the followers 
of 1^. BRADLAUon ; but nothing could be more disasirons 
than a borisoatal simtiflcatlon of parties, according to rank 
and position^ in place of ti&o ancient divisions of feeling 
and (pinion. It was by directing progress, and not by 
indisoriminato resistance, that the predeoA>HSorsof the present 
ownora of properly averted anarchy and revolution. 

The rumoar of Ministerial changes has lately becomo 
fainter, though it may perhaps be revived when Mr. 
Bkioht*s mysterious silonco is broken. Prolmblo reports 
are always to be distrusted, because external evidence of 
fitness or ei^ediency sufficiently explains their origin. 
Paradoxes which occur eonstantly in real life become in- 
credible when they are not verified by experience. From 
the proposition that Mr. Ayrton is misplaced in a 
•ineoare poBt» end Mr. Monsell in an office of important 
business, careless reasoners e«asily pass to the inference 
that the Postmaster-Oencralship is abont to bo vaoatod, 
and to be filled by the present Judge-Advocato. Mr. 
Lows is extremely bkoly to give offence to various persons 
as Homo Secretary ; but it by no means follows that ho is 
about to be transfinred to the India Office. The Govern- 
ment would gain by the transfoTma.tion of Mr. Bouveiue 
&om a troublesome critic into a useful colloaguo; and, 
sooner or later, Mr. Habgocrt'h not dissimilar claims will 
be roo^nized by an offer of place ; but there is tio reason 
to believe that Mr. Gladstone meditates for the moment 
any considerable changes. According to a r<HMmt rumour, 
the ATTOSNET-GsNsiblL was about to ^ raised to the Bench 
and to a ^posrsige, midtheLaw'^Ofilocs were to ho occupied by j 
Mr^HsNwr James and Mr. Watkin Williams. Itliapfiousihat 
there is at present no judicial vacancy ; and, although 
one of thO Barons of the Exchequer is likely to n^ire, Sir 
Josh Oolebidos could scarueJy acoopt a puisne judgeship; 
nor would the peerage bo, according to precedent, a suitablo 
appendage to anch an appoisitment. It woul^l bo far more 
oonvonient, in anticipation of the chaDgos f i) be efibetod 
under the Judicature Bill, fo place an Equity lawyer on the 
Common Law Bench | and the Loro Chancellor would 
probably make the appointment without reference to 
political considerations. The most important and most 
interesting of public rumours consists in tho negative 
ment thiut the dissolutioii of Parliam^t will be postponed 
until next year. The Government has no motive, in the 
present temper of the constituencies, for trying a leap in tho 
dark. Although no sagacity cun foreca.st the result of a 
general election, it isnearly certain that tlie Liberal nuijority 
will bo largely diminished, and especially that the new InliJi 
members will be unmanageable. It is possible tkit some 
of the Ministers themselves might lose thdr scats, nor 
would such arcanmments as Uiat by which Mi\ Brlck was 
retttruod fur Reutfewahire be at present x>i^ticable. Tho 
pQstjmneineut of an ajipt^ol to the constitueucies is a 
definite, though iempoiary, advantage to all parties. 


POBEIGUr POLICY OF THE FUSION. 

T he Republican party in Franco have discovored a now 
reason why the nation should reject Henry Y. His 
aceession to the throne^ tb^ say, wo^d mean a w ar ^Yith 
Italy and Gennsmy, a new indemnify, and the loss of Nice 
and &Lvoy. Tins gloomy jFicture is ordy a logical deduction 
finom the premisses supplied by the cl^ical party through- 
Oftt Europe. Eveiyw^e tho Ultoamontoncs are ardent 
Legitimists, and as they are ardent in no cause which is not 
di^tly or indireotly that of the Pope, it is safe to assume 
tbat they expect a restoration in France to bo followed by 
a restoration at Borne, Tho language used by the Count of 
CiMMRQRD on yarious oocasious smeo 1848 i^es fiur to 
justify the expectations founded ou it. In Henry Y. the 
Ohurch wimld, to aQ appearance, have a more dutifol 
. ddest son tiiai iu any of the ]^nga to whom tbat 
title has by ^ oonrteay been given. He has learned 
to identify piefy and loyalty, the reverence duo to the 
Ticar of CfittST with the reverence dim to the Loro’s 
Anoi^di in a way that must rejotoe the Pope’s heart. 
He .is perhaps the only man in Euiope in whom the two 
V tm boaestfy nnitod. There are many Legithnists 
think ths IBtmiaontaTies useful sUiea. 1/^ many 
;XntewtontsQ^ who h<^ to find the Logif^sts tweful 
loM; buithp Count pf Chamboro ge&uhnm that 

\tbe two jdew eto indissolubly interwoiren. u tim ^RB were 


a younger man, he would probably admit, at all events to 
himselt, that under some conceivable contiugeucios the 
Church might become democratic. But the Count of 
Chamdoud would not allow that the throne could over rest 
with safoty on any arm but that of the Chmoh. The reso- 
lution which made him a PrctoTider instead of a King was V> 
the same movement, he would say, oa that wliich converted 
Pius IX. into Romething little better than a spiritual ipnuco; 
and before its progress can lie ontirciJy stayed, even in 
Fmnce, tho Pope must again bc(X>mo au Italian Sovereign. 

It is only reasonable, ihereforc, that the cderical paily sliould 
bo l)G.siegirig Heaven 'with pjayera for tho triuinx>h of 
the Fusion. It is tho host curd they haye had in tlioir hand 
for many rounds, and they are naturally eager for an opj)or- 
tuniiy to play it. 

Whether it will make much difference to tho game if it . 
is played is another question. Tho UliraTnontanes probably 
argue that in Continental coiintrios monurchs have still very 
cojiswloruhlc irdlueiice in politics, and most of all in foreign 
politics. (Consequently to have a King on tho throne 
of Fnince whoso main desii*o is to give the Pope his 
lost xn'oviuccs, will bo to have a most intiuential friend 
in the Ministerial Councils. It is possiblo that for 
some iimo to come he may not huvu tho to 

do much for tho cause; betas his tbruno becomes linnor, 
liis power will intTCORc, and moAnwhilo France, under the 
guidance of the Church, will be learning to identil'y ven- 
goanco ou Italy 'with vengeance upon Germany, and to see 
in a war iliat shall snaicli tho Itomagna from Piedmont 
only another aspcict of tho war ttmt shall snatch 
Alsiioe and Ijorraino from Gerxteiy. It is jtossible that 
if the quarrel with Italy "were one that could Ixi taken 
up w'henever the French Government likid, some jiart 
I of those aiilieipations might prove iriW 3 . But in all pi*o- 
bability it will ho a quarrel which tho now King of Fmnce 
must decide either to take up or to lca\e alone ianriudiuUdy 
upon his amvssion. Tho It 4 diim OovcTiimcut will have 
at ouco to doformino on 'wliat terms they ai’C to stand 
tinvards the rusiojod Monarchy, and in c'ousi dering 
this point, they -will naturally inquire 011 what terms 
the restoi*(‘d Monarchy proposes to bland towanis liely. 
Thereupon, the King of Franco W’ill have to answer (‘it her 
that the King of IxAiA is his very good friend and broihtr, 
W'iih whom ho w ishes to iruiirifcam a cordial friendship and 
nllianee, or tkit he feds it his '’duty fo point out to him 
how grievously ho Jins ermd in taking }>obses 6 ion of tho s 
Popk’s dominions. The inero statement of tho altcnmtivo 
seems to us enough to disci'cclit it. Tho most dcspiiic 
Sovereign cannot altogether disivgard the Jidvice of Ids 
Ministers or the wishes of his Bubjecis. Ho i*aimot make 
war in deilancu of lx»tb. Nai^OI.eon ill. 'went iis fur in tiiis 
direction as it 'w^as pos.siblo to go, but then ho hud a tLK;b- 
ideal provocation, and his people had ken trained 
to regard a w'ar with Germany ns inevitable. In tho 
case supposed Henry Y. would have no provoeriu 
iloii to uJh'ge. Italy would have done nothing new, 
nothing which former Freneh Goverjiments hiid not 
condoned, nothing which ihreatcued even remotely any 
genuino French interest. Frenchmen have no desire 
to fight tho ItaUims ; nay, they know that they could not 
%})£ them without imperilling their chanco of being aide 
within any reiisonable time to fight the Goruums. What- 
ever other illusions tho war may have left to the French 
nation, they seem to have none at all as to their militiaiy 
))Obiiion. 'i'hcy aro rosolotely bout upon regainiug their 
strength, and upon using it when regximed in reconquering 
their lost ten itory. But they aro under no mistakes as to 
tho greatness of the task that lies before them. They 
know^ bow long it will take to raise and discipline lui 
army equal to their needs; and even if there woi*o 
no question of Germany Biding wilh Italy, tlmy would 
have no wish to waste in prematuro and purpose- 
less bo-stilitica the strength which prudenco bids them 
husband wilh ilio utmost car '. Thoif can be no doubt, 
however, that Germany would not sit still while France 1 
was measuring herself against Itafy. There is a strong 
party among German politicians who think that Franc© 
was let off too easily, and who regret that ilic puitial^nt 
inflicted was not heavy enough to ciwh kr altogether H 

Franoe were no w to go to w ar in a cauBo in whu^ Gera^y 

has a collateral uilmst*-and noce the adoption of Jtor 

K it pdicy towwrdi the Komaa Church Germany isoot. 

hy ifilerested in everything that the. Pore — 

this pu^ would be greatly tftii|ugthened. > TVy woidd be 
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l^noh ebametor had undergone no ehengev md timt tte 
neeoe of Europe denhuided that her new teeth thcold 
he drawn faj the same bande that^ had eattieoted the 
old ono& Eren the Count of OKAMVOfto, tmleee he 
hdieres that a miraole i» to be worked in hia fkrcmrt 
would not rash upon Buch certain destmctioii aa woold 
bo involved in an unprovoked war with Germany ; and as 
neither his Ministers nor his snbjeota would share that 
belief, supposing him to entertain it, ho would have some 
difficulty in declaring war, and more in casing it on. A 
restoration would entail many evils upon £Wnce, but wo 
do not boUeve that the adaption of an ahsoiutoly snicidal 
policy would be one them. The sympathy of Hshet V, 
with the Pops might be ezpreased by on autograph 
letter, hut the burden of its contonta would probably be 
that the powers of evil were too strong to be openly 
attacked. It is pleasant of course to beer your enemies 
called names, but when that excitement had possod away, 
the Pops would find that the poweani of evil meant no moro 
than the old logic of facts. 

Although, howm'^er, the fears expressed by the Republican 
party would probably turn out to bo greatly exaggerated, 
it is quite possible that the apprehension of diffiemties in 
foreign policy may have some share in the coolness which 
seems to be growing up between the Duke oif Bboglub and 
the Fuaionists. The Duke must be perfectly aware that 
for tlie Conservative party to waste its strength in effecting 
a restoration, and then to bo obliged to withdraw from tho 
councils of the Sovereign rather than identify itself ^th his 
roactionary oxtravaganoe, would be a highly uiisatisJhotOTy 
ending to tho coalition i^hich it took so much labour to get 
' afloat. Tho chances may be unfavourable to such a cataa- | 
trophe, but the Count of CnAi^Bonu is chiefly known for bis 
persistence in ideas which he has once expressed, and ho is 
very much in tho hands of a party which would willingly 
let Prance perish if the sacrinco could do any service to 
the temporal power of the PorE. It would not be sur- 
prising, tboreforo, if the Duke of Broglie liked tho Fusion 
less the longer he looked at iff; and in that case it would be 
an obi? ions stroke of policj" to anticipate any pi*(mosal of tho 
Monarchists by bringing m a Bill to continue Marshal Mac- 
Mahon’s powers for a definite time. This would in effect be a 
prolongation of the present provisional state of things, and 
as such would zmturnlly coriy with it a corresponding pro- 
longation of tho life of flid present Assembly. In one of 
k those aspects it would formerly have been displeasing to 
the Monarchical party, in tho other to tho Bopablicon. But 
it is by no means clear that under present circomstances 
the moderate soctioiia of both parties might not agree in 
supporting it. A Provision^ Government with Marshal 
MaoMajion at its head convoys a great sense of security to 
Monarchists who regard a King chiefly in tho light of a 
.policeman. Tho Couaervatism of tho present Cabinet they 
will admit to bo beyond impeachment, and where the 
esBontinls of good government are secured, it may be the 
safer plan not to strive afrcT Ibrmal ^perfection. On tbo 
other hand, tho prolongation of Marshal MagMauob’s 
powers would bo in form the continuance of tho B^ublic, 
and in BO &r os it was so, it would be a tribute to tho Repub- 
lican tendencies of the nation. Tho prospects of tho Republi- 
can party ai'o not so brilliant that it can afford todespise even 
this moderate degree of recognition. It is better to have 
Uxo pi^esent Assombly, with the Provisiondt Government 
secured for a certain number of years, with the chance of 


the oomposition the Chamber eteadily becoming more 
Republican under tbe jinfluenco of partiaf deotionB, than to 
have the present AssemUy with tho Uonarohy set up again, 
and the whole infiiuence of the Oovenuneat and of the 
Conservative party in tho oountiy employed to strengtlion 
the resteted throne. A party whkh can bring forward 
such practieol reasons so this may fiuriy bo acquitted of 
in^idst^cy in adapting ite polioy to the changed oon- 
ditiodis of t^e country imoe tho fliB of ML Tuxbbs and the 
rseonoBiation of the two farmudies cf the House of 


tUiigi^Bpoii^5 T^ikepSdhattlieC 
however, -viueesedUt m jdnot Md 


ness to tliia rml*iM|j 
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10 changev md that ths CHnmdi in ihe Irish and io ttt 3 k 

her new teeth afaonld Iiowa k more Skhvo te file adr«htiigeo<tP|edkB^ 
ihat^ had extracted the He produeee a novel effect by l e p ei te ^Wiig tht 
f Okamsoko, unlesa he taking oounsel five yean ago how ijh9 rinem nn dj W Ibm 
worked in his fiavour^ tmwee of oAee memorabb in the histovy of 
n destruction os would the exeoutioii so gmt a de«gn sys^ 
with Germany ; and as and before putting Imeir hands to the plough thO OiVbsm 
neots would share that surveyed tho field sod determined we line the fhlUOM 
it, ho would have some should take* ^They 00100,'*" says Hr* Iiowx, Mcto* 
iro in casing it on. A ** tiono the roost extravagant that arty Set of midfflo^ligeit 
Is upon France, but wo elderly gentieznen ever.euvived at*’’ TlwmreaoittbK^ 
if on shsoiutely suicidal volvod nothiug less than the sohitioii of ** a& tte Issdfaig 
I sympathy of Hshet V, ** diffloultios then seen in tho political hoiisom*’ They 
Ewsed by an autograph looked si Ireland, and they reselvod, ly giving her ttir 
ants would probably be stiiGtestandfiiBestjuBtiee^totakeawayfrmherw giSMm^ 

IO strong to be openly of com]^ni* They looked at tho new votow^ and ther 
se to hear your enemies resolved that the ignorant among them sboidd be educateoh 
;einent had possod away, and that those who were poor shoald have the proteojdiNh 
ITS of evil meant no moro of the Ballot. They said that in future there should be no 

panics, and, with that view, they determiiiod so to modify 
msaed hy the Ropnblican sbcnc^ of tho airny m to weW reg^ and 

bo groaV exoggemted, “to o", compact M for t^ ymrp^ of 

lonsion of difficultioa in They made np ^ mmda to pnt aa end to fto 

ire in tho coolness T.hich of power in the jn^ body 

Vin Tfcnirn oV lu imA ^ules and mmecessary subdmsionB, to xuAke the Cml S«nnoa 
te^eeVa^S a«wa^forp^randdosorvmgstodento.«dto,^ 

0 its strenirth in efiboting Boachmg economy as the nfe of tlunr finsnotal 

fod to ■withdraw ■from tho ‘“i^o^oistration. 

lan identify itself ^th his It is a programmo of which the Ministry may wdl be 
e a highly unsati^uotOTy proud, and Mr. L9W& has a right to say that, with ttie 
ok so much labour to get single exception of the higher educatum of Iteh^, it has 
bvourable to such a cataa- been moro or loss realised. Indeed, in a sense itmifybesaiil 
V is chiefly known for his to have been realized even upon this point, fiof tte OovaK* 
once expressed, and ho is ment were willing to take a'way all ground (ff oomplsint, and, 
ty which would wilUngly as the division on the second reading showed, rt Was only tto 

1 could do any service to RhorUightedness of the Irish members that prevented them 

I. It would not be snr- from carrying out their purpose. How then is it, asks Mr. 
Broglie liked the Fusion Lows, that though the Ministry have done aB that thqr pro- 
id in that case it would be posed to do, they have not Imd their bboiim adequi^sfy 
cipato any pi*(mosal of tho acknowledged ? The Hons Sxcbbtaev does not tniat tfam 
to continue Marshal Mac- pati of his subject with the same breadth and fulness that 
. This would in effect be a no bestowed upon tho other part Wlmt his answer ecMuea 
donal state of things, and to is, that some people are fatigued by after so 

Lh it a corresponding pro- much piogresa they wish for an interval in which to ** take 
nt Assombly. In one of breath beforotheyaze whfrledonto furteerexigeBeies.** TUa 

have been displeasing to is clearly an inadequate explanation of the present unpopn- 
T to tbo Ropablicon. But larity of the Government Meie&tiguewDiUdnotleadldberal 
^ present circomstances constituonoies to send Conservatives to PorUament Tfajf 
ties might not agree in would rather content themselves with sending extreme^ 
ivemmont with Marshal moderate Liberals. Just now, too, a section of its sttpportsm 
great sense of scenrity to are finding fitult with tho Governing for being a slow ODacii, 
chiefly in tho light of a for seeing no 'more exigencies to bo met, no more borisotm 
tho presont Cabinet they to bo deared of difficulties. Why, on Hr. LowifB h^potlv- 
ichment, and where tbo sis, do not the iiTcd-out Libetw join in Iklpmg the 
re secured, it may be tbo Government to resist these over-aetive adhemts? 
rmal ^perfection. On tho the great rush of Ministerial aetdvify wao natorsily emwn 
)f Marshal MAcMAUon’s in the early part of the programiue. Wedonotknoirihat 
innance of tho R^ublic, anybody's breath has iMn taken uway hy the rate of pro- 
boa tribute to tho Repub- gross of the Purchase Bill or the Judocature Bill. When 
3 prospects of tho Ropubli- the history of tho foil of the first OLAnSTOUB AdmisiistaniiioB 
t can afford todespise even comes to bo written, Mr. Lowi's Iqrpothesis will hardly be 
ton. It is better to have thought to aocount for the fimte. 

Provisiondl Government Perhaps the very eomptetenees with which tlmpro^iraaB^ 
fears, with the chaoico of has been carried out is to some persons a reason for disk 
steadily becoming moro missing the Ministers to whom its exeeution is due. When 
F partkl deotionB, than to a Government takes office with the object of getting rid of 
M Monarohy set up again, the leading difficulties which beset the path of poSjteians^ 
Oovenuneat and of the anotiouis aptto get abroad that thew aromen eouedintodo 
7 employed to strengtlion a special task, and that when tho tasK is finished, it is as well 
whkh can bring forward that their ongogement should come to an end wfth it. It Is 
lay fiuriy bo acquitted of not so much th^ the countiy wants to see its affairs odnmris* 
Iky to the changed con- tered by new men as that It wants a little time to consider 
hB of ML Tuzbbs and the whether the men who have got through this special and 
icf the House of Boubbos. exceptional wm:k are necessarily the best men to be 

employed in ordinary work. On the ore side there fc n 
==*** section of Liberals insisting that since the Governmenh 

mL Am jarfFTiriCA . ^rT- offico E new sot of clouds have gathered on tta 

rw%Tt& ^ ^ SHEFFIELD f horisem, and ihat if Ministem are to remain in posK 

fTiMifipAise^ Ckwern^^ thqr must again, ga into oounril, and come out with 

A song so 0ftM th^ s o m e togenuity to sy je pregiamme os exteosite os that with whkh flkf 

bk ifyescft te the z 863 . On tito other rite there tire ^ 

Mm saymg to efftel^ Ton oouot ahmys he 

msasiuK whkh tsminte into bwudfd^ 

tsensed^tegr'' m ontByl-'te intesirikting new Cmnftf ct 
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nooettfuir/, a nation haa somothintf else to do tbau to 
poll ita honao about ita ears. It baa to Uve in the 
honao after it haa beon altered, and nre can show you 
what very inefficient servants the Min^ry have shown 
iiienasolves fbr quiet tixnes« Tou Imd much bettei* give us 
A turn. We shall not dream of undoing anything that haa 
]^n done. You will keep all that the Liberal Qovorn- 
mont has given you, and you will got what the Liberal 
Govemmemt has shown itself unaldo to givo you — sound, 
steady, working common sense. We do not promise you 
sensational legislation, but wo do promise you that all the 
little affairs that have been noglootcd while nothing was 
thought of bat*Hho programme" shall all be looked to 
and put in order. Botwocn these two rival voices 
oonstitnencles are a littlo pnszlod. They do not quite 
like the notion of another programmo ; at least they waul 
a littio time to think aliout it. And they are not quite 
sum wheihenr, if the Government rcmauiH in power, it may 
not be tempted to take the bread out of the tuonlh of the 
oxtromo Liixyrals and send its teloscopo round the horizon 
onoe more. Accordingly they comfort tlioniselves with tlui 
reflection that, as Mr. Lows himaolf dcclan s, tlio (Cabinet 
have done all that tlicy set tliomsolvcs to do, so that nothing 
will bo lost by sending thorn about thoirhusincss. And if 
on experiment it turns out that the Cousorvativt^s cannot 
administer, or if a new crop of didicnitica should ini- 
expoctedJy disoloso thomselvoe, why no gri'ut harm will Lave 
boon done. The Liberal MiniKtors will be no further off 
than the other side of the Uouso of Conmions, and nothing 
will bo easier than 'to call tbem hack to tlieir old places. 

Mr. Lows says nothing about the difficulties in which ho 
&nmd himself before ho left the Exchequer. Piidwilily 
when ho cOme to think them over, lie felt Uuit even after 
dinner the Zauslbai* Contract and Mr. Scudauoue's 
expenditure were best left alone. 13ut ho dorjs enter 
into a detailed and, in some rospcclH, succcsaful vindica- 
tion of his general udministmtiou. Wlien he Miccecdud 
to office, it seems, ho look stock of himself, and caitu; to the 
oOTiclusion that, though he hod no special genius for llnanco, 
ho knew the value of economy, and that, if ho could not 
lesson the burdens of the nation by brilliant exporimonts in 
taxation, ho could do soitu^thing in the .samo dirootiou by 
seeing that none of the revenuo was spent in extravagance. 
Before Mr. Lowk’s time tho Chancellor of the KxeJicquor 
did not oonoem liimsclf with tlio question of expend iturc. 
If the head of a dopartuiout ivantoJ Itjave to lay out more 
money, ho wont to tin? Svorviiiry of tbo Treasury, Mr. 
Lows began his career by is.suiug an order that no neiv 
expenditure should be olJowcd without his opinion being 
first taken n|K)n it. JS^) donbt this rule worked beneficially 
as regards economy. Mr. IjO\vi;\s enumenition of the taxes 
ho has been able to take off, and of tbo sums he bos 
been able to pay towards tbo reduction of tbe National 
Debt, is sufficioiit evidence on this p(;iut. But it may 
not have worked equally well as regards administnition. 
In private life there is smdi a process as “ greasing the. 

" wheels," and it is usually found that, if no money is spent 
in this way, things more iinpovtanl than economy arc 
apt to sufler, lu public lifo iliero is piMbubly fuUy as much 
need for this kind of outlay. Tbo head of a depiirtiuent 
may not always lie the bcHi judge of the amount that ought 
to lie spout on it, but bo may otlen boo that a littlo more 
liberality would make his staff contented instead of discoiu 
tented, and would secure that zml and activity tho absem-u 
of which is Bomctmies tho j-oal cause of an udiuiuistrativo 
breakdown. No gcueitd rule can lio laid down in mat tors 
of this kSud. All tliat the Treasury can do is to go into 
oh question on its Tuerits, and do its best to coiuo to u 
ix dec&ion. But wdulo it tvould bo most miBchievous for 
iho Treoaury to pot tbo ivnutalion of always yielding to 
jrequesta of this kind, tboro is bouio danger in its 

S etting tho reputation orulways roBisting them. When this is 
0 ea«e, hoa& of departmmits become uuwilliug to cx^xibo 
thcMUadivos to implied rebuke, and refiuin from suggesting 
additional expcndituro even when it would bring In largo 
iahnoot m the shapo of iucreased effickmey. Tct perhaps 
that mcnMed offlcienoy might have saved the Oovemment 
Unoa one those ainau losses of admiuibtrativo reputation 
%i^cb iA the do it as much harm as great legis* 

'i[i fiulnroB. a Chancellor of tho Ezdliequor t^cs 

^ Y'-witii the resotutioix to go into eveiy question for 
the mm announcement is enough to frighten a 

^ Jitw IprliD wisto to supgost that his department would 

behetti^ worked if it could lay hold on a little mm?o monoy4 
Ifo tM VJam to be ewept dean by a new broosoi and a 


Chancellor of the Bxohequor who anperaedee the Secretosy 
of tbe Trcasuiy bocause be is not steong enongh to ream 
Ministerial pressure^ is a very new broom imbed. Mr. 
Lowh*s share in the Liberal programme goes oomo way to 
explain why the programme as a whole hu been received 
with so little gratitude. 


SPAIN. 

T he rebellion of Carthagcua creates an important diver* 
sion in favour of tho Carlists ; uor is it certain that tbe 
insurgents will be defeated in tho conflict which th^ have 
provoked. Tho possession by a local body of insurgents' of 
supremacy at sea is an entirely novel incident in civil war* 
faro. Tlio uufortunato Adimral who serves tlie central 
Qovenimeut is constantly compelled to retreat to Gibraltar 
aftiir barmlcHS monacc.s against tho rebel forts and shipping. 

Tho KngliHli naval commander still retains posscssiou of the 
two ironclad ships which wore so hastily seized by Comino- 
doTo WKRNEii,aiid has carried thorn off for safety to Gibraltar, 
wlicro they ero to remain until it bas been determined 
what sliiill bo done with ihem. At one moment it appeared 
not iinprobablo that tho English squadron would find itself 
engaged in actual hostilities with tho insui'gents, who 
tlireatcncd to open fire on it if any attempt was made to 
remove tho captured vessels. Tho sqnodi'on cleared for 
action, but happily tho menacM) of the rolicls was not fulfilled, 
and the bombardment of Carthagona was thus avoided. It . 
has been tlie plain duty of Admiral Yelveuton to discharge 
the functions of an impartial stakeholder ns long as ho receives 
no definite instruetions ; but if tho struggle lusts, tho Eng- 
lish Government will bo comjiellcd to form somo positive or 
negative decision. Tho most judicious coui*so would pro- 
Ixibly bo to wait, like tho ciiizons of Angers in the play of 
King *Jnhn^ until tlio victory of ono of tho conibatants 
cstMbli.'^he.i his title to tho disputed property. Tlie re- 
stoiulion oC tho sliips to insurgents wlioso treason may 
pt'i’bup.i soon bo ileiuonst rated by defeat w'lmld givo rea- 
,soua)>lo offence to tlio Government of MaMnd. On 
tho Ollier hand, it is not tho business of an English 
naval fonni to reeantnre for tlio centnd authorities aiina- 
lUontH which they had not tho power or tho fur(‘sight to 
secure. It may even bo doubted wludlior Admiral Lono 
is really anxions to strengthen liis squadron by a reinforce, 
moiit w'hich would rnako a sea fight unavoklablo without • 
rendering victory certain. In tho nic^antimc the insuigeiit 
vessels cruise with impunity along the coast, in the hope 
either of extorting contributions from Yiiaritimo towns, or 
of compelling tho littlo lU'iuy of tho besiegers to divide its 
force. Some of those odd onihusiaslH who contrive on all 
occasions to w'ork themselves into a slate of virtuous or 
patriotic exeiteriient express a Avish that, by an attack on 
liislKUi, tlio Kumancia Avould givo tho English shiji Dtvasia^ 
iinn an opportunity of proving her superior ofliciency. 
Nothing can bo moro improbable tliau that tho insurgent 
(lov(*rninent of Cartliagona slionld wantonly provide its 
enemies Avith tho beuclit of an mx'sistiblo alliance. Tbo 
iTuise of tho Nwnancia may perhaps have been principally 
desigoed to prove that in their own iicighliourhood tho 
insurgents have tho command of tho son. At present it 
AvouUl seem that they are able at their plcasm*© to threaten 
and insult oA'ory port in Spain. 

It AA'ould bo an nnmixed misfortnno for England to bo 
di-ngged into tv confused and unprofitable qiiamd ; and it is 
even undcsinvblo to express publicly qny preforoueo of ono 
party to another. Whether Carlists, Central Hopublicons, 
theoix)tical or practical Fodoralists prevail, tho pnnoiploa of 
tho dominant party would desorvo little sympathy, although 
the fact of succoss must bo necessarily r^gnixod. It is 
too often forgotten that the wealth, the intelligence, and 
tho i-esixictability of tho nation remain pcifcctly uloof from 
the miscrablo Bcpublic and its subdivisions. At piesont 
thei'o is no reason to bcliovo that tho Carlist Pretonaer will 
1)0 accepted tho population, although tho, folUoi and . 
misfortunes of his actual oppon^ts have rendored hkl ’ 
prospects loss nn&vourablo uiw in the days of oonstitu* 
tibnai monarchy. Eyeiy statesman who has before ^ loot 
few mouths at any timo hold power in Spain ia in rotiie- • 
ment or exile ; and Oonorol Payu is the only militaty ckiof 
pf reputation who sorves tho BrauUieon OovoKimMnit* ; 
Skbiuno, Olduos, StOASTA, and ZtOBonuLA may porhaps 
be aa strongly opposed to CASTJn«AB and to . 

UMBOS OS to CONTmAS and fiboon Babcia. It jaet lsasl 
certain that thiqf owe nothing to the moderation ,03^ the 
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regard for law of the former Republican Opposition. Only 
two or throe years ago the chiefs of the Repabiifjan 
hod not avowed tboir intention of splitting up Spain into 
a cluster of |)otty provinces ; yet Casteuu is by profession 
a Federalist, though he now delivers fine phrasfcs about the 
neofjssity of founding the Fcdein-l Republic on a eonsti- 
tntion rather than a pact. Any intervention of a 
foreign State in favour of Madrid against C^irthogena 
would probably in*itaio and diMapjioint the next Govern- 
ment which may snecreed to power. The Oarlijsts tla'in- 
aelvea, if they should unex])ecU‘dly establish their system 
on tho ruins of the Republic, would have just ground of 
complaint against any Power which might have chdayed 
their success. Aiiiong all the jarring factious tlio llo- 
pnblicans who now nominally exorcise power ai*c ju^rhaps 
the least likely to emerge from tho revolution as tlui domi- 
nant party. It must Ih* admiticMl to their credit that thei 
Ministers are on the point of proroguing tho Cnrtes, in 
the convi(ttion that an Asst'rnbly elected by a Republican 
constituency will on'er fatal iiupedi incuts to tho overt Jirow 
of tlie insurgents. 

The reported understanding between tho Carlists and 
Socialists in tho North Spain may be considen‘d, if 
it has really Ixjcti established, nearly tho most paradoxical 
event in u strange series of surprising anonialies. Common 
enmities are undoubtedly motives «»r union; but it might 
luivo IxHin thought that ri'uiprocal antagonism of traditums, 
of opinions, and of objects would pnwent nii unn»tnr»il 
coftlition even among Spanish r(d»els. The So<*iji lists pro- 
pose to nlK)lis]i j'eligion and ]iropi‘rty ; and they have taken 
nrms against tin? Government of Madrid only bt'cause it 
still represents tho shatteivd remnant of political and social 
order. Tho cause of tho Cnrlists, on the other hand, sinco 
thoir BiicecHB Las raised them above t he rank of frcebiioters 
and ndvontarers, contains sonm rcsj^ctablo elements. T'hcy 
risk tlunr lives for ilus snko of a King who inspires by bis | 
title, if not by hik piTsonal cpialiiies, an old-fashioned loyalty ; 
nnd they are attached to a Church which inculcates, in iwldi- 
lion to monj doubtful doctrines, the' genc'ial princijdos of 
religion and morality. It may l)o assumed that tho co- 
operation of the two fa('li(fns is founded entirely on military 
expediency. The Carlisis are releasing Socialist pnsoners 
from their places of coulinement in the Rame spirit in 
which the Dutch have sometiimts defended their country 
by opening the dykes to admit the waters of the sea. 
An inundation is not in itself an lulvautage, but in 
some eircu install CCS it may be preferred to an inva- 
sion. It is nevertheless strange that tlio priest-ridden 
partisans of tho absolute King sliould jiei'suaiht themselvo.s 
to tolerate outingcous lieix?sies. They constantly dtmonne^o 
the Ilepnblie, Ta)t without pret<?xt, as a godless syNtem of 
iuiorchy, and yet they «Mirol in thoir own bands insurgents 
who regard tho Madriil Ministry and Cortes us 
<ihaTnpion8 of obsolete (.kinsorvatism. Whatever may bo 
the oxplnjuition of the story, Don Carlos has, like his 
French pnjtotype and kinsman, tho merit of consistent 
adherence to the thwwies wliicU lie has always professed. 
When bis throne is established no elected Assombly is to 
fiharo in the govJTnment, nor is any form of dissent from 
the established religion to bo openly tolerated. It is perhaps 
Tiot surprising that the rapid degeneracy of Spain since tho 
fall of IsADELi^A should incline hasty reasuners to condemn 
the whole system of constitutional government ; yet if the 
followers ol Don Carlos were acquainted with history, they 
would know that legitimate monarchy had at tho close of 
tho last century reduced a loyal and orthodox nation to 
fitter decrepitude. 

The wavering attitude of tho ultra- Republicans in 
Bar^lona may probably be explained by thoir anxiety to 
retain a protective tariff for their manufactures. Tho 
International Society, which exercises much local influence, 
was primarily cstabhshed for tho purpose of maintaining a 
high rate of 'wages, and ultimately of transferring the 
profito of industry from capitalists to workmen. Tho 
division of Spain into little independent States would not 
tend to secure tlm monopoly of native monufSMstarers in any 
©orb of the Peninsula. Baroeloua can scaroely expect to 
have a voice in tlm establishment of a Custonis tariff for 
Carthagena or Cadis, unless all Spanish production and 
consump^^ isund control of a common Government, 
The Andalusians are likely to demand oheap foreign &hrica 
in exoha^e for their wines, instead of paying a tribute to 
the workiuw of Catalonia^ whom they perhaps equally 
as aliens. It is surprising that the Government of 
Ibdnd should he aUe to provide itself even with a scanty 


revenue, The insurgeiiU are niwtmiued by no SOtupI^sa 
to ilK^ rights of iwcperty, tuid during the sie^ of 'vartba- 
gcua they may bo willing to submit to hardship and depri** 
vatioxi. Their provisions are collccfrd by requisition, and 
they arc largely supplied with matoviuls of war wlijob wer6 
purchased at the notioTia) expense. Thoir onemuss have 
a larger territory and a show of Icj^fd right; but they 
have to dcjiond on tho collectioa of taxes, or on loans 
raised after tlieir credit bus long bevn exhausted ; and they 
an> compelled to provide for the necessities of the Garlist 
stmggle as well as for the siegd of Carthagena. IT either 
party can iind a c'apablo commander, miliiary skill and 
energy will [»n*bnbly decide tin' contest. It would seem 
that (JoNTkKUAS is an empty pivtender, and rather a 
demngoguo than n gencml ; and GeucTal Pavi.i, who will 
pn»b;ibly assume the eoinuniml of the licsieging fi»n*o, has at 
leiLst. tho merit of doing Jiis utmost to enforce' miliiaiy 
discipline. The MinistcTS and onvlors at Madrid mu Ix*- 
giiming to learn that capital punishment is (he only I'eiuedy 
lor mutiny ; and tho pivsi'nt Cabinet has imt rc]>eated tho 
declaration of one of tho inis'oding Ministora, that ft»nx> 
ought not to U' used against Republicans, even if they 
chanced to bo I’cbels. Novcrtlieloss the Cortes Rtill tolornlo 
the ])rc.st‘ne(' of insurgtmt leaders in their midst, on tho 
absurd pretext that nieiubers of the AsRCiiibly aw inviolable, 
aithougli they may have bt?en guilty of open ireuson. 
Perhaps anarchy must pmceed still further iKd'oiv it reaches 
its inevitablo termination in a military die.tatoi'sbip or 
dcHj'olism exorcised by some vigorous leader; 


TIIK ASII;VNTF.K WAIL 

W HATEVER may have hcvr\ tho cauHos of the ARhanfi(H> 
war, thtj (iovornmimt has adopted tho most judicions 
course in prc'paring for a vigorous prosecution of tlio irou- 
test. It is certain that. th<' inviwlers will listen to no argu- 
inont but ft>ree, and tlio details of tho process of coiiviotinn 
can only bo settled ou tho 8|H)t by couij>ot*'nt military 
judgment. The appointment of Sir CiAUNF. r Woi.rklk.y ban 
causi>d general satisfaction, and it inoy Ixi tussuincd that no 
exjieuse will be spared in providing him with tho materialH 
of success. The English exiK)ditiori to Magdalu and tlio 
Russian conquest of Khiva furnish recent procodouts of tho 
most cfTectivo mode of conducijiig operations agtiinst 
Imrbarous onciiiies in dangerous climates. If the troops 
uru ciHcicniiy firotected against hardship and disease, their 
girut superiority in Uisciplino and in urmaiuoiit ought on 
uJ] occasions to ensure victuiy in the field. Tho A^bon- 
tees indeed are more warlike and more formidable tJiau tho 
forc-cs cither of Abyssinia or of Kliiva; but, iiotwithstandiug 
their undoubted courago, their army has Ixxm cosily defeated 
by a handful of marines. Their subsequent persistence shows 
that they misunderstand the resources and the dotermina- 
tion of tho enemy whom they luivo provoked. AlUiough 
they have not ventured to attack Capo Coast Castle, they 
occupy the neighbouring country, with the apparent purposoi 
of settling permanently on the coast. The protoctea Fantoo 
tribes, although tlieir numo indicates their fiimily relation 
to the itivaiioTS, seem for the present to bo incapable of 
offering resistance. It will bo the husinesH of tho officer 
who has been appolnUni under the title of Commissioner to 
arm and organize, if posMiblo, a native force which may 
relievo the regular troo}is from tho duties which would ho 
most likely to endanger tboir heoltli. There is no quarter 
of the world in which the faculty of Englishmen for lead- 
ing inferior races in war has not already been tested. 
The Mussulman tribe of tho Houssas has already sup- 
plied a valuable coutiugont; and there is probably no 
peculiarity in tho cbaincter of tho Fantoes which should 
prevent them from acquiring, under proper guidance, 
the conlidimco in themselves which may enable them 
to face their hercditaiy enemies. The imitative ten- 
dency of African races has received a burlesque illustration 
in the silly mockciy of a constitution which was lately 
dovised by a few half-cducaR^d natives. In the order of 
political odneation, military obedience to superiors precedes 
representative and federal systems. Tiie Fantoes must be 
taught to defend themselves beforo they learn the moro 
complicated lessons of civilisiiiion ; and they must at tho 
same time bo taught that the protecting Power is not their . 
rily, bat their legitiznate soveroi^. Tho expulsion of tho 
iny^ers will form an ample equivalent for tho surrender of 
Hmy nominal indopondeneo wldch may have been hitherto 
darned bf the native chiofiii and it is impomUo to allow 
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them to cxcrvlw ii cliscTctioJi ^\iiicli may perhaps occasion 
fttaro wars. It i‘h too late to ihquii'e whether the com- 
xuerco of tho Western Coast of ^Uricii is snlficioutly Talu- 
ahio to oompensato for the burtlon of pi*ovidiiig for 
tliu government iind defeiico of a considerable terri- 
ioiuf. Many years ago the Govornmoct had resolved to 
alandou tlu3 sotilomeuta, when ilu5 Kiiglish merchants, 
imitatiiig on a small scale tlio enterprise of the East India 
Company, oifered to nudei*iako ilio expense and risk of 
axlministnition. Tho Colonial Olllco, which litis since 
resiiinod tho* duty of govortoing tho ISnglish possessiotis, 
ccmld not without difigmee withdraw from tho eonilict 
with the native invadors. TJie treaty by which tho l)uU ]i 
settlements were ifceuily ii-ansferred supplies nnotljn- 
reason for inairiiaining hliiglisli Boveroignty iigainsL the 
Aslmiitees. Tho annngement would porlums not liavi* been 
Truule if tho contra<‘iing parties had anticipated thiit both 
.of thorn vrould, in two distant n;gions, b(? cmisfMjuently in- 
volved ill vexatious ainl cosily liostiliiies. 'fho Dutch pm- 
Iwbly desire a Avar in Atchcen as little as llic IhiLdisli Avish 
to expend men and money on the Cold Coast ; hut in both 
wiBcs tho rightful supremacy of Europeans Avill be asserli*d. 

It is said that the cause of tho Avar is the non-payment 
of an annuity or allow'aneo Avhieh hud l)oon reciavcd liy tlu^ 
King of AsUAMTii from iht> Diiich authorities at Elinimi; 
but it JB hardly Avorth Avhilo to investignio tlu* luy^i(‘^ies of 
African diplotnnoy. TJie gi’ievauco of tho AshantfcM is in 
sulifttanco that tlieii* lerrit* tries arc inlaiiih and that they 
Tcqnlre iicecss to tho con.st Avhicdi is uccu]>iod by the I'an- 
tecH and controlled by the foreign aiithontii'S in ilie s(‘fllc- 
TMcnts. The result of the Avar Avill perhaps l)o to provide 
facilities for commercial intereoursi' AvlncJi migJit render 
warlike incursions siiperihioarf. Mr. Disfcmm s4>mo titrii* 
ago, in his oracular fashion, annouiicM‘d that tlio seeidar 
ambition of Russia was caused and justified by a natund 
desire of finding an outlet to tlm Mediterrara’an. TW. 
Ashantees, if they were reiireseuted by an equally in- 
genious advocate, might explain the iiuitdtest des- 
tiny Avhich leads them toAvards tlio Atlaulic. As far as 
tlioir ohjocis arc cc<momieal and ])aeifie, it ’S idghly <lo- 
nirablo to encourage their asiiirations. Although they 
havo tho dofoets (*f cruelty, stiperst.ition, ami or.lierattrihiitos 
of uncivilized nations, their wjulike energy implies the 
posscj.Sflioii of many r(\sjHM;tahlc ijualitie.s. When they have 
learned to reeognize tho Miporiority of European anus, they 
may perhaps bo disposed to submit in other i-espcets to 
some of the iidluenees of civilization. It Aviil probably bo 
impoRsiblo tii the close of the war to leave them in possession 
of absoluto iudepondenco. Experience has bJiow'u that, 
although it is troubU‘soiiic to manage the aflairs of turbulent 
neighbours, it is no vert hi'h'ss better to govern barhariaus 
for Iheir OAvn good than to fight them periodically. An 
Enj^lisli pinteclorato over tho ueeossiblo regions of Western 
Africa would arise ns naturally, and thercfori' as legitimately, 
as tho Russian dominion in Central Asia. Although it is no 
longer thought expedient to eompier distant inarkits, 
commercial relations sonietinies involve a liability to enfoi ce 
tho obsorvancQ of peace. 

Tho plan of the campaign wdll n\)t be prematurely dis- 
closed even when it 1ju.s been di'tinitively formed. I’lje. 
general in command is probably fully UAvaro of tlu) danger 
uud uncertainty of a campaign in the Avooded country 
which has been occupied by the iuvadei’s. Tlie scheme of 
an adAunco on tho Ashanteo capital, which Avould take the 
enemy on tho llauk and the rear, seems to civilians jimcticiil 
and plausible; but tho most indispensable duty of the 
military authorities Av ill ho to provide against llio dangers 
of the cliimito. Tho chief medical ofiieer is distiiigui.slied 
for ability and energy ; and iho naturo of the precautions 
which oin required , is well understood. Ev'on in trrojneal 
climato it is found possible to presorvo tlio health <»f troops 
by ad^uatc sanitary arrangemoiitft, and the cmployuumt of 
native auxiliaries aviH in degreo obAuato the necessity 

of dangerous exposure. Jt mnst be admitUMl that ])C*i.ty 
colonial Avars aro not to ho reganied wdth conijdaccncy ; but 
the enterprise which liaa fnuudeil English Bettlcment^ in all 
quarters of tho globe iuvoh es a liability to fix'queni risk ami 
expense. Tho recent resolution of the llouse of CommouH in 
favour of arbitration as tho olterniitivo of Avar is acarccly ap- 
plicable to the quarrel Avitli King of Arhaxtkk. Even 
if a reference could bo arraii^red, nud an umpii*o provided, 
an aAvard could only bo inndercd valid l>y fovco. Mr, 
Oqm>iL:i himself would find it dilliimlt to provo that, in tho 
present iiibtunco, the Englieh (■rovevjiiueni.h.'ia been actuated 
<iifeer by a cluldinh do'.dro of glory ov by a Avunton appetite 
£bp conquest, Tho war is uudortukca for defensivo pur- 


f ioscs, although it may not improbably result in a&nmc^<Neu. 

t is unfortunately impossible that any cohqilest Ai^hiob «aay 
1)0 effected should pay its own expense. Tho King' nf* 
Ashaktee has probably no hoards of treasure i^bich can 
be reached; nor would it l)0 easy to secure tho paymemt of 
any tribute which might bo imposed. Tho traders of the 
eouKt Avill bo the immediate gainers ; and the English tax- 
pnyer must bo content to l)oar tho cost of bolonging to n 
great and complex Empire. 

It AA'ould bo cheaper and more convenient to cultlvabo- 
iidcrcomse only with those commnuitios which ore willing 
to irado freely with strangers; and if the question were 
(»pcn. t,I)o practice of founding trading Boitlcmonta which 
adrrwavds expand into colonies would not now be de- 
lilM‘rnt('ly crmnui'iieed ; but when adventurous traders have 
1*011 nd it expedient to esfablish factories, and to enter into 
relations A\ith native chiefs, it is difficult to reject their 
claim for protc*ctinn and assistance. ^J'he flourishing colony 
t»f XcAv Zt akiiid AA'as founded within the luemoiy of tho 
pi*esent ^ciieraiinn against tho wish and the avowed opinion 
of ni'jn ly ;ill Ihc vcsponsiblo politicians Avho took an iiiiercsh 
ill t lie subject. It is certainly not a cau.so for regret that 
Ihi^ islancls avito appixipriidcd before the Fi’cnchluid time to 
c.slahlishaline lo tllok•rl■iton^ A.s tho settlers became more 
niimoroLLs 1 liey were nen’ssiirily inA'olved in quarrels with tho 
lAfil i ves. jiTu I fi >r several yo.ar.s considerable forces we re cm ployed 
by llu; nn»tli('r-country in tho Avars wLicdi resulted from tho 
occupalion of native lands. The colony lias now bocoino 
slj-ong (inongh to protect itself, and there is reason to fear 
that the iiidigeiioiiM population Avill gmdually disappear. 
No similar change of circumsf-ancos will relievo the Imperial 
(loA'C7T.iment from tho burden -of protecting tho trading 
si ltlenuaihs on iho West Coa.st of Africa. Tho eJimafx) 
renders it iin|M)Ssihlo that I he European inhabitants should 
inermse lurgi‘ly in tnimbers, and tho SAvarms of barhariana 
in tho interi(>r am prolnibly inexhaustible. Jt will conse- 
qn(*!ill> be ri>ini(l neci'ssary to establish a local sovereignty on 
the hniian model, and to govern or cont rol thoadjiu*ent tribes 
in gn at Tnc‘a‘<nm by natiA^o agency. The advantages to the 
dnniiiuint PoAver may he doubtful, 1ml tho benefit to tho 
count ly it^elf of a I'egnlnr domiuion Avould bo incalculable. 
As long as the slave Irado n.xislecl, European traders were 
Hie AAorst ciiemi<‘S of Africa. Tho kidnapped captives in- 
deed inighl, if they could ha\'o for(?seen <ho futiim, havo 
h(‘en consoled by iho prospect of leaving doscondants who 
ATould ho American citizens; but the trade disorganized 
and demoralized a largo part of tho intc^rior of tlio couti- 
nc‘ni. All commercial intevcourse.anda.il political (u* military 
intn'I’eveiicc is 7ioav likely lo Ijo beneficial. If tlio Ashantees 
or any other Afrii an tjalx's aro left to iheinstd ves, there is 
no rea.son to exjiect that tbeii’ condition Avill bo in any Avay 
improved during the l.apse of years. From foreigners they may 
probably receive some elements of civilization, and negroes 
haA'oiio tendeney to die out like Maoris or North American 
India ns lieimuse they come in conbict Avith a superior race.. 
Fn the cojitcst \vhi(di must be the first stop in the reelama- 
lioii of tliu Ashiintces, it is prudent to bo prepared for 
[mssiblo miscarriage or disaster; but, sooner or later, tho 
AVi*aki*r party will i^eccssarily give Avay. Although.tho war 
might jMM’hups not haA^o oecuiTcd if the I>uU*h treaty had 
never been (’oriclnded, it will Itc noAV easier to deal with 
fj’icndly or liostilo natiA'es in tho absence of any civilized 
rival. Tlie Ashantees Avoiild li.ave been acute enough to 
iak(; nd vantaj^o rif any occiision for pi’omoting jealousies 
bi'tAveen the .Eiigli.sh and Dutch authoi’ities. They will now 
ho mado to imderstaml tho necesKity of submitting to^ 
tho only paramount Power Avith Avliien they can establish 
n'lations. 


DISSENT AND SOCIAUSM. 

I T is a neeesssary inconvenience attendant upon a rocon- 
j#truct.ion of the Ministry directly after Parliamont haa 
been prorogued tlmt for some weeks every ono is loft free to 
form his uAvn eouclusions os to wliat tho changes really 
niwin. 'J'lio JlMiicntion League have cliosen to ragard 
liuKiHT's return to the Cabin# as significant of an abandon- 
ment of ( lie edui'niional policy hitherto supported byth^ 
0 1 )veTii men t.. ^J’his is the burden of their resolution uuspend-^ 
ing overt lio.tstiliiies until they hav'o obtai;ied sotne authori- 
iativc dtMdimdifm of Ministorml intentious. It is impoiisH>l& 
“ to iTelievc,*' says Mr. Chambi’.rlain, in his aiiiclo 
“Lilic^ral Party and its Leaders,” in tho current liumber of 
tlie FoHvighilij ** that tho statesman wlto only a few 

“weeks ngo declared the Education Act of 1870 to Ix) tiio 
“worst Bill pj*s«ed by a Liberal Govomment since 1831 has 
“ now coiisonted to condone legislation Avbich he has so 
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emphatieoily conAcmned } and it may be astiumed ilifti the 
** great Tribune of tho })eople woola not liave givrea lii^ 

“ Bupj3oH to the Ministry unlesa ho had previously assured 
** himself of their renewod attachment to Libeinl prindplea, 
and of their deterniimition to apply thom/^ On tho other 
hand, Mr. 0 ladston k goes down to Hawardoji us boon as 
Parfumicut has risen, and makes a Ppceeh which cortuinly 
^’reods, even afler nil possible weight has biM*n given to hLsdis- 
doimer of any intention that it Bhould bo so talcen, like 
a plea fi^r Lwiping the Kdiicaiion Act as it is. It 
Rt^eiuod at first as though thci*e was move comrori 
to bo extracted from U)ril Fiir.oEUUjK Cavendisit. Ihit 
any hopes basc'd on tho rojiort of his inlcniew -with 
tho Yoilvsliiro bjunch of tho Libonitiou Society havo been 
overthrown by his own very difleivnt version of what he 
said. Tho public erpmlly witl) tho rjcnguc are left, there- 
fore, to form their f'wn conjectures of ^Ylmt the Goverii- 
Tuont 3B likely to do in the matter of ediutiition. Wo liave 
alixjaily given f>ur jcasona for ri?gariling Mr. Buiftiir's 
uppoinUnent as having in this particular respect very litllc 
wgnificanc(3. He to<jk ofiic<* in the first instance lK?eaaso 
ho >vas entirely at one with Mr. Gi.ads'I’om: as to the policy 
to be pursued towards Irelatnl. lie was obliged Ui resign 
ofllce on ax Oount of ill-health, and it cnlircly agrees A\ith 
his character that, as soon as Jiis health allowed, he should 
2‘eturii to share theill-l'ortiiuc s of the GiJvevnuient as he lanl 
previously sbai'ed its ti iuniplus. Ko doubt if tho Education 
Act had hcuii a niensuro which in its ]jrt‘seiit form was 
intolci’ablo to him, ho would havo ])oou obliged to 
stipulate for a cluingt* in it as a condition of re- 
entering tho CAbinei. jRut tho very speed i on which 
Mr. CnAMTiAiiLATN founds his iv.asoning seems to ua to 
point the otIicT way. It i.s true ho began by docluving tho 
Kducation Act i.o bo tho worst measure passed by a Liberal 
GovorJiniont .since 1832 ; but this w as only the prelude to :mi 
admonition that, bad as it wa.s, it ought still to be tolcrak'd | 
rather than that the Liberal party should be broken up. 
Wha-t a private pcr.sou nioy do rather than .secede from (lu? 
Ljl)eral party, a Oabinot •MiuiJslcM* may do leather than 
socwlo fi'um u Liberal Covcrnnient, In cither capaeily ^Ir. 
JliuoUT will no doubt do what ho can to iriodify tluj Edu- 
cation Act; but iluTO wa.s notJiing in hi.s speech to imply 
that ho would nuikc success in tbi.s diretdiuu a condition 01 
tfikiiigor kocpiiig office. 

Mr. CnAMBKiOiAiN’s arlh'lo is valuable as showing wdiat 
kind of eoficcs:*.i<>nB the Coveniment will havo to m.ako if 
the Edm*atioii l>»'ague and its allies arc to b(j CfuiciliuteJ. 
It may be infernjd from it that tiie leading membf’rs t)f 
tho League are becr)nung ccuibcious that tlio 25tU Clause of 
the Edueuliun Act is rather , a small quc.=^tioji wdicii coinj[>aml 
w'ith tho struct nro tJiat has bcou built up on it. Tliey, 
kke the Government tliey arc* uttaekhig, are in want of n cry. 
They are g<:»iug to withdraw their supjiortfroin the Goveni- 
ixieut unless it docs something U) remove tho causes of their 
disconlont, and it seojus at ilicla.st moment to Jiavo oecuviod 
to them that their discontent, must Iw rather u onc-hoi’se 
affair if it can bo appeased by a re-arrangemont of the 
oxistiiig mode of paying the school fcesof indigent children. 
Accor£ngly Mr. UiiAMiJj:rwr.AiN is put up U> doclaro that 
“ it is a mistake to suppose that tho revolt of tho IiTecx^n- 
^ cilablos will bo confined to agitation again.st tho 25th 
“ Clause of the Education Act, or even aguiust tho whole 
“ odocatioual policy of tiio Qovorunicnt.” In other words, 
it is a mistake to suppose t/hat tho leaders of the Education 
Leoguo meant Avluit they said when they ii^'st began to hint 
at a qaarrel with the Liberal Govornmenfc, “ Mr, Fojistkk’s 

penusieut detomiination to soctarianize education may bo 
** tho first cause of active opposition’* — thu.s much is con- 
ceded ill order that tlio progromrae (d tho Irroconciia- 
bles may retain something of wliich Dissenter, s can take 
hold— “ but when disorganizatioTi has onco sot in, tho 

Tarloas elements of dissatisfaction will havo full pluy, 
^‘and, the party will not again bo reunited till a 
** pwig^mmo hsis been elaborated which sliall satisfy 
** the ifist especkvtions of the iM^proscntativca of lalxuir, 
“ M well ee ^ coueiUate the Honconforuiists who havo 
. thriven mto rebellion.** A Bingular retribution seems 


“ aspects.** tn Uio seuso which Mr. ChambkitWW attwhea 
to the political aspects of disestablishment, it ifl qo^ 
possible that the working class may be induced to 
coniiHivcrsy Iheir own. They will be enough 

claim for the nation «s a whole the control and mmaagiaf 
** muut of the vast fhiula which have been monopoliaed atd 
“ misappropriated by an ccch'siaBticdl orgaui^tioxi.** 
is the agitiitiou which in to supersodo and inciudo aB tho 
“ minor subjoeds, such as tho a5th Clauso, the buriftld 
“ qa<*stioti, nnd the abolition of clerical fellowships.’* To 
what uses the nfitbm will put tho property thus regained 
from the Ohurcli is only darkly hinted by Mr. OHAMB£UIiAUr, 
but by o^nnbining his Kciittered suggestions it is possible 
to make a pj'ctty coiifidcut guefis at their drift, “ Eduoa^ 
‘‘ tioii," h<i says, “ is demanded a.s much in tho interest of 
“ the nation as of the children, and will bring moi-e direct 
“ ailviintago to the community than to tho p^irents them« 
“ .solves, ft is just, therefore, that its cost should bo a 
“ national concern and should bo divided equally among 
“ the t!oijl.riluitories to tho national income.” This reason- 
ing may i*nHiIy be extended to matters which como homo 
to poor iinni a good deal more than education. The maiu- 
louanee of children concerns tho interest of tho nation. 
Hunger and nakr.dncss are as much the parents of crime au 
iguonuico can be, and nothing would bring more direct 
advantage to tho crommiinity than a law which ensured that 
ev<*ry Ixiy should bo pi‘Operly fed and clothed as well aspro- 
l>ei*ly taught. It will be etpially just, thei’clbre, that tho cost 
t»f thi.s maiiiteuanec should be ” divided equally among tho 
” contri}>uti>rieH to tho national inocurie.” Mr. Ghamiusb- 
lain's exi)i‘esKuui of conk^mpt for the “ fasliionablo politicTal 
“ eooTioiny ” wliii.h “ buttons up tho brt^oches pocket ** 
against the demand for free schools will be quite as applic- 
able to the fiishionablo economy which buttons up tho 
broocht'S pocket against the di?mand for fjw dinners and 
ft\H3 out fits. Jt is signilie.ant that Mr. CuAMUhEliATN should 
claim the cnmlidature of Mr. JcN'KlXK at Dandc^ei os ono 
cf tho evidences the League’s influence. Wo know 
pv(‘tty well the kind of nhilonthwpy which inspirea 
thi.s gushing st.ai(?.smau. its leading principle is that 
tho IStato should do m much as jxissiblo for working- 
men, and if anybody ventures to ask whetJier the natural 
re.sult of this policy will not be to make working-men 
do as little as possible for themselves, he is set down 
as a pre.'U'her of the “gospel of B<?lfislaioss.” It is not 
wondinfiil that working-men should listen complacently to 
this .‘'(’1 mon. They have not tlio edueatiou wliich wonki 
enable them to see the abys.s of pau|)eriHm into which it 
must I( ivl the liMtion tliat puts it in practice. But that 
l)i.s,sciilera, wliose go.spel hitlieito Ji;4s bt*cn of the very 
opposite siu-t, wJio havo lx.*en tho typical ropit?»ent»tive 9 of 
tho i/iiddle el.iss — the eJnss of activti, solf-rcliant, self-provi<i- 
iiig men oi’ businosH — slu^nld now finil themselves committed 
to tlu) progifinimo of Uinx's Baht/, is a startling imstanco of 
tho lengths to which politicians may bo led when ih<^ put 
ilu3 gratification of sectarian pique before the welfare of tho 
community at largo. ’ 

Guo admission, however, Mr, CnAAiBiuiliAiu may 
claim. Ho has justified the position of the|)arty which he 
has christened tho lireconcilables. Ab there can bo no real 
union in Franco between tho Communist and the Coiifierva- 
tivo Republican, bo ihoro Ciiii be no re^l union in England 
between .Liberals who take tor their “ new* departure ” the 
cry of Free Chuwh, Froo Land, Free Schools, and Free 
Lalx)ur, and the Jiarty which has hiiliorto supmrtod Mr. 
Glapstonk, There may bo a sense in w'hich each of these 
w'atchwords is defensible^ but in the aHitcBrative ooxnbination 
in which Mr. CiiAnBEWAiir uses thorn, they either oaeaii 
Socialism or nothing. That the DissentcTS may gain a 
momentary strength by buying tho allmuco of the working 
class at tho vendora* own price is possible. They have tho 
adviuitage of a ixiady-mado Parli^eutaTy organisation to 
offer in exchange, and to secure this for tlio aocomplishmont 
of tlwir own objects, the working class would perl^ps bo 
ready to feign an interest in tho withdrawal of aid from 
voluntary semool.s, and tho rci)oal of tho 2Stli Clause, which 
they are very far from feeling. But tlio DisaeuterB, if they 


^ to be reserved for the WesentJug opixments of the Govern- ^ prepai'ed to effoot this oombmation, may as weU efieot 

Sioft tool of by tho it without fuHber delay, The Ifre ^ that thw aw^ 
> SeouiMista, and they an» now to ren^r a gorv^ to to do bo makes a gnU between them and tbo iabmM 


rr 7 . ^ iTJ ^ 1:7 , ™ innoBr a simuar Borneo to — ".fi : ; — . , • j„„,i 

the “ tepmeentiittveB of labour.” Mr. CaUfoSKLAiN does not P®*ty> ®* the term has itU now boon understood m ISngu^ 
pretend that the worktng <’hM,eB.ont« for the g{^e whiA time cau do nothing to bridge over. If thw think 

eitheroftbelidneatiQnQroftheChnKdiotieBtian BatUioaffh that by delaying their Beoeseion they oan cany the Govem- 
thqr may take littilo iotenst in tho imob "eolonw iwmt with it ia only an indication that (hoy do not 

•' praaaiiteii aaa gjwation of ooetacian biiiwooumS.-” tfaar taka.iutimxnwniiig^oftlieir owntfareota. 

yrffl “qjeedfly MWgnjao ‘ 

■ . , . w » 
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rAKTIRS T\ AMERIOA. 

HIE two i)olitical jKirtiea in tho UniU-d States wre for the 
- present cliioHjoccupie<l in the eiidoavoiir to diseoura«^o 
rival or[^.niK}itioii8. J’oth fiepublicaiis and J^emocrata do- 
nounco ambitious attempts to form new combinations; nor 
is ibcro,any reason to supi)oso tluit a duiugo in the name 
or iii^thc avo\V(*J drictriiiort of either party wouhl for tho 
public benefit. Botl» KnglisU and ATucric-an oxporicnce have 
repeatedly illustrdted the difficulty of creating a tliird party, 
or of exercising iudependont influence nfti'r a. ]>(>litic:il scct?s- 
flion, *lho PecUtes have long since bci;u absorbed info the 
Ijihcrnl party; and only a year ago flic Libcml Repub- 
licans were utiorly defeated in the ial olo( fion. The 

farmers of Tlliui>is and of one or two otIuT Western States 
will probably return to the laxt (h)ngre-,s inenil)crs who 
W'ill IXy' Liistructcd to coiicenirale all Mnnr effurfs on the re- 
duction of ftiilway charges ; but it is ijupossible to idevate 
local dishonesty and seif Lsl mess inio ju'ineiples of political 
action. The majority or minority will ]mrcliase tluj sup- 
port of tho Farmers’ llnion liy I'lomistM of aid which it will 
not U) thouglit iiecfs.saiy to keep, ^lany of flio d<»etrine.s 
of either p>arty have been iiu’orporatr'd into flic ri'i'ognizcd 
creed in jumsuaneis of similar bai-gain.s. d'licrcs is no ap- 
parent connexion l)(?tw(‘en flit* pi'ineiples of tho lte])ui)liean 
party and the system of protective duties ; but the Ut‘pnl»- 
lieiin (Convention of Pminsylvania has lab'ly once more 
pledged the party fo tlio exclusion or diseour.ige merit of 
foreign imiKirt.s. The Dcinocrafs, on the otlua* hand, 
for the most part profess sound (iommer<u‘al doctrines, 
because l)eforo fho w’ar their sfriaigtli lay in the agri- 
cultural eoustitueneica of f.lie Soutli. Altlioiigh it i.s 
right and natural that the VWstern farmers should bo 
opposed to protective taritfs wlileli are directly hostile to 
their interests, their own demands are ]»recisely amilo. 
goiiM to tho prei elisions of the inaniif}n*i uring inonopo- 
iists in New England andlVniiKylvania. In botli eases the 
conmion object is to profit at the exjicnso of others. The 
ironmasters and cotton-spinners of tiu* Atlantie. States 
plunder consumers throughout the Union, as tlie lllinoi; 
iamicrs seek to appropriate to themselves tho income tif 
the Railway Coin]jaiucs. If it is true that tlic CompanioH 
have by brilKTy and f.orruption <d)tained undue ]irivilcges 
from tho State Legislature, it wouhl be desirable to ctainter- 
act their intngnt^a ratheu* than to imitate, and so partially 
to justify, con-upt practices. It is possible, that the railway 
rates may interfere with tia* prosperify of the export trade 
in corn, but tho amounts which arc levied must have Ixjcn 
legally authorized, and there is no prc.siimpflvo proof 
that they are even cxce.ssive. Capitalists would not 
have constructed railways through thinly peopled dis- 
tricts, except in tho hope of a profit far exceed- 
ing the ordinary rate of interest on money, and u 
retrospective limit imposed on their charges for tho 
benefit of custonicis wdio happen to control the elections 
to tho Logislaiuro is an act of fraudulent violence. Tho 
first oporation of the Farmcra’ Leagiio conclusively proved 
their conBciousness of their own injustice. A Judge was 
elected for the express purpose of doculiiig suits against tho 
Railway Companies, not because ho was e(|nally capable 
with his competitors, but on the ground that ho could ho 
trusted to bo pirtip.1. Tho Protectionists of the Kash'rn 
States are not incapable of providing in tho samo manner 
for tho protection of their own iiderest ; hut their objects aro 
effected by tho aid of ill-informed or dislionest legislative 
bodies, and not by tho agency of ono-sideil judges. It is 
mainly in consequence! of the wide prevalence of political dis- 
honesty that tho candidature of Oenend Butler for the office 
of Governor of Alassachusotts excites a certain amount of 
interest. No other politician so fully represents all tbe worst 
elements of American society and })olitical life. Coarse, nn- 
fiorufmlons, and mmipt, Mr. Butler is novertheloss tho most 
prominent represental ive of the dominant party ; and ho h»s 
repeatedly been returned to Congress for ono of the districts 
of the Stoto by large majorities. In a former 000^*088 ho 
was, after Mr. Tiiai>del’s Stkvenh, tho most activo i.nd suc- 
cessful advocate of repudiation ; and tbe dislike which is 
felt and exi>re 8 scd for his characU*r by all the irore respoct- 
ahle politicians constitute a title to popukr confidence. | 
Tho critics end tb<5 eulogists of American institutions may 
rospeotively find plausible arguments for bUme and praise 
in the career of General Bl-tler. That luch a person 
should bo a turobablo Governor of Massackusetts, and a J 
possible p!rosioent of the United States, wouHbseexEt^tfli 
proof of the fiillibility jf unive^el suffrage And social . 
equality ; but a country which contrives to prosper under 


the Butlers, tho Colfaxks, tho Mitrphts, and the Tweedu 
must possess inherent stability and soundness. 

A far more important matter in another part of the 
Union causes h^th iiitcroat and anxiety. The negroes of 
tlio Middle Stales are moving southward in largo uumbors, 
while a counter- si 1 ‘inini of emigration of tho wliito inhabit- 
ants to tho North is said to have commenced. That tho 
negrees should prefer the regions which are best suited fiO* 
their eonstitution anti tastes is perhaps not surprising ; but 
it is scarcely probable that tlie white population should have 
already limiid tho condition of their native Stales defini- 
tiridy iiiloli'niblo. Labourers and squatters will easily find 
homes for fljcmselvos in the n'ldi plains of the South; bufc 
ljmilow'nci*a and traders wdll submit to much inconveuienco 
and o]>pivssion bt'fore tliey abandon tlicir preperty and 
change their habits of life. Combinatidns of Northern 
sulvtuiturers with ignorant masses of negro voters have, in 
stuiie of Uie Southt*ni States, excluded t.he gonnino eitizona 
fr<»ni all share in tlio ndmiiiistniiion of ilieir own affairs ; 
and even when the IlepublicariH have, as in Ijouisiuna, failed 
to obtain a majority, their usurpation of power is defended 
by all the resources of the Kedeipl Govornmeid. It waa 
[xrliayis almost inevitable thiit r ono of the two racea 
shonlil bo treated With injustice. Tbe former slavc- 
owneis w’unld proj-iably have abused political power; and, 
a.s an alternative, \ they aro compelled to submit to tho 
<|oniination of an iuferior race. Tho effects of tho secession 
have not b(‘en in tlio smallest degree effaced, nor has tho 
process of itjconciliation between Ni^rth and South hitherto 
even eommeneed. The existing inversion of social and 
political order can scarcely bo permanent, and if tho 
inlluenco of tho Fcclcral Government were no longer 
exercised in favour of tho colouixxl race, no propornler- 
aiico of iiumlwr.s would (’ounterbalaneo tho natural 
su]ieriority of their former musters. Tho possible tista- 
blishmcnt of ono or more black communities as States Ijo- 
longiiig to tho Union is a contingency which cannot bo 
ri'garded with satisfaction ; nor indeed is it probable that tho 
American ]>eoplo would allow national elections and poli- 
tictil issues to be d(‘ci(led by tho votes of negro electors or 
tlieir r(‘j)resontn I i vt*s. 1 1 is not impossible that at some futuro 
time the Constitution of tho United States may bo so far 
inoditu'd ns to include coutnvanccs for the governiucnt of . 
dejMmdcncies. If San Domingo and Cuba are annexed, it 
will bo nccx'ssnry to l.r-eat them as colonies and not as co- 
equal Stales; and Klonda or Louisiana, if they W’cro ex- 
clusivc^ly inhabited by negroes, w'ould havo little claim to a 
jiolitical jirefereuco over other comniunities of the samo 
origin. The civilization and political activity of tho 
Aiiuirican negroes wi'l long bo j>urely imitative. 

The Demoi’rats of Virginia, wdio have in their own States 
retained tbe control of political atlairs, not unfairly con- 
tnust tho sm'eoss of a wdiito man’s Government ** with tho 
corruptit.»n and incapacity which prevail in neighbouring 
States under tho manageirumt of tho coloured constitu- 
encies and their nominees. In North Carolina also tho 
dominant race is recovering its power; but tho local 
Demoenitv leaders aro bent rather on cxpres.sing their 
indigrutioii against their recent oppressors Hum on dis- 
play iu^ their own superiority in lioriesty and wisdom. A 
Convd^ition has determined on abrogating a part of the 
existing Constitution which declares tbe public debt to be 
iiiviiilabJe, and also another section which imposes on tho 
Ijegislature tho duty, of providing by due taxation for tbe 
payiient of tho interest and princi|)al. Tho passionate and 
thon^itless decision of tho Convention furnishes a new 
and nnneccssary proof of the familiar proposition tliai 
wrong tends to propagato wrong in an interminable series. 

A few years ago tho Republican Government of North 
Carolina committed frauds in relation to tho public 
ifobt which equalled in magnitudo and audacity the 
typical operations of Tweed and his allies in the city 
of New York. Tho taxpayers of the State wore impu- 
dently plundered for tho purpose of enriching HoZiDKN, 
the ^publican Governor, ancT his accomplices ; and the 
notoriety of their dishonest practices probably produced the j 
subsequent reaction. Tho proper remedy would have been ^ 
tho pruBocution. punishment of the delinquents, and 
not the rcpud&tion pf contracts made with creditors who 
^e probably innocent ' of complicity with the culprits. It 
is nnfortiLnate that proposals to ropudiato debt should in 
America provide so ready a modo of attaining popnlority. 
Bix or seven years ago an overwhelming, .majority in the 
Lower House of Congress passed resolutions in &T 0 ur of 
defrauding the natiood creditor, and at that tixue both the 
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DemoemUo and the Bepnblican leaders openly advocated 
payment of the debt in a debased currency. The President 
of the day, in a desperate attempt to recover popularity, even 
recommended that the debt should be confiscated, by the 
simple process of reckoning the pajanonts of intcrcjst as 
instalments of the principal sum. The Democriiis of North 
Carolina have a more plan.sible cxcuiio for refusing to 
acknowledge obligations which were frandulently con- 
tracted on the part of their Govomment; but a State 
is responsible for the proceedings of those wh<»m it 
allows, however unworthily, to represent it; Jind, if 
regonl for public honour is not a siillicient motive 
for the discharge of an obvious duty, angry politicians 
ought to recollect that, in disavowing the acts of their pre- 
decessors, they are inflicting a disjibility on theinsc^Jves. 
No capitalist will, in Nf^rth Carolina or elsowhert^, lend 
money to a Dcinocrsiiic Government, wdiich may in its 
turn bo displaced, when a prt'vioiia loan has been repudiated 
because the money was advanced to the lif^publicana. The 
superior race is, in the SoutJiern Sbitcs especially, bound to 
furnish an example ami a contrast to the ignonmt negroes 
and their dishonest leaders. The comities of North Carolina 
in which the coloured vote })rcponderatcs are unanimously 
opposed to the scan did which is contemplated by the 
majority. It is a grave mistake to force a discredited ad* 
vei'sary into a position where he will find himself involun- 
tarily and unexpectedly in the right. If the natural rulers 
of the South are to resume and retain their due supremacy, 
tliey ought to be more scrupulous and more prudeut than 
the multitude which they seek to supersede and to govern. 


A MONTH’S RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 

W E have got into Septemiber now, and it is possible that 
in the course of anotlicr week or two ilie briskness 
of railway slaughter may Ihj somewhat mitigated. As it is, 
accidents continue to be of almost daily occurrence, and if 
they are not invariably ut(.ended with fatal consequences on 
a large scale, it can hardly lie said that this i.s the fault of 
tljo Companies. They do all they can, but there are acci- 
dents in favour of the public which are apparently beyond 
their control. In the collision on the Mctiopolitan District 
Hallway there was considerable novelty, and we should have 
said ingenuity, if the idea bad not been so exquisitely 
simple when once it is thought of. Hetween Victoria 
Station and Sloane Square the axle-rod of an engine broke ; 
the driver removed the broken rod, and resumed his jour- 
noy. The train wont very slowly ; at Sloane Square, South 
Kensington, and Gloucester Rotid stations it was seen to 
bo in difficulties ; but still the driver persisted in going on, 
apparently with the approval of the officials at each station. 
Jnst before reaching High Street, Kensington, the engine 
broke down finally in a tunnel, where it woa ran into a 
few minutes afterwards by another train from the south. 
A groat many people were hurt, but fortunately no one was 
killod. To appreciate the beauty of this accident — ^for it is 
impossible not to consider it from an {esthetic point of view 
it must bo borne in mind that the line is worked strictly 
on the block system, and that, at this part of it at least, 
there is no complication of points, the trains simply follow- 
ing eaoh other m the same direction, with a brief interval 
between. Here, if anywhere, it might be thought, a coUi- 
sion would bo practically impossible. Tet this is bow one 
happened. Immediately after the disabled train left Olon^ 
oost^r Road the snoceecmig train arrived, and waited for the 
signal to TO on. As this did not come, the signalman at 
the High Street station was telegraphed to in order to let 
him know that a train was ready to come on. There was 
then no train actually in his station ; so ho replied that it was 
free, the other train was sent on, and the accident occurred. 
Nolxidy took the least thought of the broken-down train in 
the tunnel. It would appear, therefore, that tho “block 
“ ^ Metropolitan District Railway takes no 

note of tnnnds which compose the greater part of the 
i lift®* VB'non^ et de non exietenitbus eadem est 

ram. A train which has dived out of sight into a tunnel, 
and has not come to h^t again, is assumed to have dis- 
sdvedinto thin air. % ^be thought that Vsuch a 
line some means would be provided for asoertaining that 
tnnnds as well as stetions are friM before trains are sent 
on. But P^ham t^ is only what Sir B. Wxtkik would 
call a “ fed.* As it the block system merely ensures 
that a train which cannot get tiiioogh a tunnel wfll bo 
cannoned on in a minute or two'by the succcediiig train. 


The breaking of an axle-rod is not an unlieard of occur^ 
ronce, and an axle-rod is just as like)|y to break in a tuiuiel 
as anywhere else. In this case, it is true, the cwgme 
was known to be disabled before it passed out of sight; 
but that, only uiakos it tho more cxiraordUmry thiit it 
should never have occurred to tuiy one to inqaiie whellior 
it hud succeeded in risiuhing the next station. This is an- 
other striking instunee of the way iu which railway officials 
are coxitont, not with safety, but with the moro chaucos of 
safety. There was a chaiico that the engino would pull 
through, and then? w'lis a chance that it would break down, 
and tho one wa.s set off’ ugaiuijt tluj other. It is clear that 
on a }»i’operly eorirluctctl mil way a disahlod erigiue should not 
be allowed to proceed on its journey on a bare chance of Tiot 
roniing to a standstill in a tunnel, where the driver w^ould 
have no means of communicating his plight 4 o tho station 
at either end, and where he could do nothing but wait — 
with his pasBengers — to be run iiih). 

AnylK^dy who wishes to understand how English rail- 
ways are innnagotl, and the sort of earo which is taken of 
tho lives of trfiv(*llers, cannot do Ix'ttor than go back over 
the aecidonta of the last month. The season tn^gan on tho 
ist, when theiHi was. a collision on tho North- Eastern near 
North Shields, by which sevcml carriages weiu broken and 
a number of passengers injumd. Early next moi-ning camo 
tbe terrible Wigan accident —fifteen killed and m.any maimed 
and woundf'd; and on tho afternoon of tho aame day a 
couple of tniins ran into each other at Redhill, on the South- 
Eastern. There wero collisions on the 4lh and 6th on tho 
Lancashire and YorksJihv, and on tho 5th on tho Groat 
Western — two killed. On tho 7th a goods train near 
Yarmouth was broken up by an axle giving way, and 
next day a similar accident oecuiTed on the Somerset and 
Dorset Railway. On tho 9th part of a train was thrown 
off ih(» rails at Milos Platting by defective points. On 
the i2ih an engine on the North- Eastoi'n was in .a similar 
way turned into a siding, while the carriages kept to the 
main line, 'fho bufltTS of tho carriages were twisted, 
the chains bent, the ballast plongliod up, sleepers torn 
from their places, carriage >viiuic»ws and sides smashed, but, 
“ strange to say, nobody was injiu*od.” This whs probably 
lx?cause the train was going at only some twelve miles an 
hour. Tho points wei'o on tho old balance-weight principle. 
On the isth tho points at Wigan ngsun played false, and 
an engine and thr(?c carrmges of a train were iurnod into 
a siding, while the n*st kept to tho main lino ; but the train 
was o^y just starting, and not moro ilran one carriage 
went off tho metals. On tho 18th an oxprcfss ran inro a 
tmin of empty cnrriiigcs on i he L.aricasbire and Yorkshire, 
and shivered seveml of tho empties into “ small fragments,’* 
which would no doubt have Ireeu tho fate of the pissen^rs, 
had there been any. Tho expmss escaped with slight injury. 
On the 22nd twodrains, both late, ran full tilt at each other 
at Eastbourne ; several piTsons hurt and one killed. Next 
day there wits the dreadful collision at Retford, between a 
fish train and an excursion train, three killed and thirty 
injured. On the 25th anoxcursion train in afog waa ran into 
by a goods train on tho Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincoln- 
shire Railway, a great many ^icrsons being hurt. On tho 
same day a train on tbe North-Eastern cut in pieces a 
flock of sheep which bud found the line open to them ; and 
three valuable rarsehorscs and a jockey were badly hurt by 
a train on tho South-Western having been turned into a 
siding by defective points. Last Saturday there was tho 
Gloucester Road accident. On Tuesday the engine of a 
tniiu from Sunderland to Hartlep^l Icfr the rfiils, dragging 
four carriages after it, and knocking away tho buttress of a 
wooden bridge over the lino. Tho bridge fell on a carriage 
and buried the inmates. Two boys who wero on tho bridge 
wore injured, and one of tho passengers killed. It is 
suggested that if tho accident hod happened at the dinner- 
hour, when this bridge was usually crowded, tho loss of life 
would have been appdling. On Tlmrsday a goods train on 
tho Great Western iiin into a herd of cattle, and afterwards 
came into collision with another goods train. 

Wo do not know that there is any particular use in 
writing about these railway accidints wliich are coiistuiitly 
happening, unless it bo to prevent tho pubh'c from sinking 
into helpless and apathetic resignation on the subject. This 
is a frame of mind which would suit the railways very well, 
and officials of all kinds would soem to bo doing tbeir best 
just at present to enooursg^ it. Tboro must be accidents 
fn railways, and. people mtist just make up their xninds to 
take ti^o jhsnoo of them is a matter of ^iourso-^tbis is tbs 
only assiveir to bo got from directera, traffio-mansgors^ 
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fjnp’inei'js, stution-m!^stej‘«, and uJl tho rest of ibem. 
Afeidc iits, wu aro toltl, will and must happen, and it is no 
use tryijif^ to preveuff iUom. Even if i.hoy woj’e prevonted 
ill oin* way, they would bo suix* to ba]»[u»n in some otWr 
way. After everytliing has Ix'on dono, a great deal must, 
inMhe natnt'O of things, be loft to ongino-drivers and sig. 
naliuon and persons of that kind, and it is im|Hissihle 
to guaraidiCe that they shall never bo wanting in 
disiTotion or steadiness. Strict ruhis may bo diiiwu uj), 
but at a critical moment they may \m disidxyed. All 
soita of ingenious imxjbanwtal prc'cniitions agaiii<it: luri- 
dents may bo adopted, but when tln^y arc most uanlrd the 
ijion whoso duty it is to w'oi’k Ihcni nuiy get druiiic. A 
very little thing is enough to an acridcnf, and ilic 

conditions of railway travelling at-c sueh that, if any tiling 
does go wxiplg, the rcj^iiJt.^ are apt to be cxtivjucJy siTioiis. 
Taken aliogetner, therefore, railway I ravelling is, and must 
bo, very dangerous, and tljo peiuls to whieh jxissengers are 
exposed must boaceejited .as an irisi pa ruble c*IrmeiLt of the 
aiivaiitage.s they tjnjoy. 'J'liey are the prieo of rpiiek 
travelling. This Is nially. witliouL any oxaggeiMflou, ilio 
arguinenb whieh is upon iis liy railway nlllei;d.; in 

rejily to all eonijilaints .itid jenKuisriuiieo.M. and there is 
perliajjs just enough ])l.ius]l)ilily alxjut it to make it 
dmigerous. It i.s cjuite true ihiit there are no meaus of 
malcing railway trav«*lling ab^dutoly safe. AM llie pre- 
cautions in the w<irld will not euMirc that an axle will 
never break, iU- tJiat a si-pialniari or driver will lu'ver 
neghrt his duty. In tliis respect railway.s :>tantl on [ire- 
eisi'Jy the same foolijtg a.s other modis <'f Jo(t»)nolii»n. 
Theiij is always achfince of aeciih.ad. when fine got's out for 
a w>dkor for a ride in a earrlngi* on horsohaek. All tlial. 
is asked of the Uailwav CutajiftiLies is that i iiiy shoe M do 
wlmi they ran t() ri'dnce t he f*hariees of dvMiMer on tln'ir 
lines, and not make (lie fit ulisiic principle the loiunlaiion 
of i heir prhey. 

I’ko accusation again.st iho Oompanif -and they must 
not be allowed to evade it — is that they i'y.d tana tic-ally Nvork 
their lines iu such a way us to nuilliply the dangers of tni-v-.u 
ling. To the eml of time? stat ion-uiu.stcM's, engine-drivi'r.'^, 
and sigiiabnen will retain humuti imperfeetions, but it is 
possible to make arningeinents by which the ellei'ts of 
a ioiluro of duty on their part may Ix) render'd caunpara- 
tively harmless, and l)y which id.so they may lio so sur- 
rounded by chocks and preeantioiis tJuit a fajJure of duty 
will not bt3 very likely to occur. Wo do not tind tluii the 
CoiDpiiiiics make or ultcanjit to make any arrarigeuK'nts of 
this kind. On tJie eonirary, wo find that they delibendxdy 
and uniformly conduct their busine.^.s in such a niainuT as 
to iuCTV3a80 the liability to emu* on the part of their working 
oiUoials, as well as tlio chances t hat, if any en*or is com- 
mitU^d, it will lead to a grave disaster. Just consider, fur 
cxaiiiplo, the acc<junt given the otlicr day of AVignn JniHv 
tioii- -a jmiTOw, iiiconveuicTit station, overw'belmed with all 
kinda of n'galar and ij-rc'gular imflic from four or live dif- 
feroit linos, passenger liuiris dashing through, at full speed, 
Htful excursion trains, and goods imina— those chartered 
libertixies of Iho nvilway w'orld — dodging in and out, and 
fibunting perpetually g<iing on. Tbo whole place is a con- 
fused maze of “ points,** and driwws h>ok Ixiek ^vith relief 
wbcii tbey soo that fcho whole of their trains are actually 
behind tbeui. Wo aro not now dismissing tbo recent Wigan 
aceidoiib. W© aro simply pointing to a state of things 
which ha.s almo.'it the appoaranco of having been purposely 
arranged with a view to the multiplication of what aro 
called accidents, and which must from time to time pn^ihico 
them. Again, take the evideiico of the station -muster ut 
Wilton, which wo <pioted last wi-ek, and in which ho 
pleadtHl that ho had to bo at w'ork from six in the moming 
to half-past nine o’ck^ck at night, and sometimes later, with 
only a single porter to help him ; and that ho luid, iu acJ<litiou 
to the proptT duties of ststi^m-master, to act as accmnitanl, 
biookiug-ije]:k:, and tieket-eolloctor, and to attend tho 
tolegxiiph. If a man in such a position made a m^uike. it 
would bo only what we should cx^xset ; the wondor would Iw 
if he did not. The llelfovd lu’cidcnt points in just thoKime 
direction . Nothing couh I he belt er do vised for the production 
of accidents than tho level cro.ssing at which tho recent col- 
lision occurred. Thcro were signuls to warn off trains, and 
there was also a rule that trains .should stop at Retford ; hut 
it is known that signals and rules arc not always obeyed with 
mneh strictnoss. The dioiy of the signalman at tn© cross- 
ing showed that the bait hero was freq^uently fouled,” and ^ 
that trains wwo delayed* l*ho principal causes of recent 
acoideuts may thus be somnom ap;-^De{eotire phiuts, 


broken axles, imjx^-fcct telegraphic conunuiucation,^ dis« 
regard of signals, uupmiotualitjr, and lovol crossing j 
and most of tUc.se aro capable of being dealt with. With- 
larger stations (which wuulil rcniicr fewer points nocus. 
sary), continuous brakes, gi*catcr pimctuality, and a careful 
systom of telegi’ttphing trains, ncciilonts would bo gi^tly 
roduced Ixitli iu numljer and gravity. It is absurd, how- ^ 
ever, to supposo that a eoujde of lines of rail will for ever ■ 
suifiiio fur nvpidly growing tiiitlie, and tho Compiiut^a' 
would ecHaiiiJy do w'oll to consider whether it would not 
pay them better to dispenso with excursion tz'itins, and 
offer greater facilities to regular third-class ptissengci's, 
Tho queistiou renuiins how tlie Companies, if they wiH not 
do it voluTiinrily, can lx> compelled to pay more attoiiiioii 
to iho safeiy of tnivullers, 'vvitliout esi-nping from iho 
ri.-pouMbility which now rests upon them. 


AVATEU AND DUST. 

W E called at tent lou some weeks since to the doacrlp- 
tion given of tlio water sujiply in a large iiuinlx.i* of 
towns and \ Lllnges by the InspoeUirs of the Local Govern- 
ment 15o.iril. Throughout their reports one elui mete list ic 
pix'seiitod its(‘U’ with sickening regularity. In almost every 
ease the drinking water AViis polinted by Rownge. Itcuiio 
either iVoni a strt'aui into wliiish sewage was poui’cd, or freni 
wells into wbh h sewage jKuvohiteil. AL mbovs of tho l*egis- 
laiuromayperliaps lx; voiischI tuauunusiuil display of sanitary 
Zeal liy the n‘(loi tioii that they can ucvi.t be Bure that they 
ajid their families will not pay the penalty of this dlllnsed iin- 
]»iirily. In their ei» untry homes they may take care that 
U\e well whit-Ii su])plies the great house is nnaOeeled 
by the. t?vil.s w'hii-h may at any nioiiiont make I lie 
Wills that supply the. village outside the park gates 
as deadly as though they hail bam jioisoned. Dat when 
thiy eoiuc to Ijoiulon they will probably have to drink milk 
bronglii from country dairies, and the experience of tho 
lust t(.w weeks luis tuiight us how eufiily iliis milk may l>e- 
eoini* the vehicle of unsuspected eiangers. The account of 
the iliiiry farm from whieh tho milk of the Dairy Keforru 
(kmipany was in ]iart drawn would probably be equally truo ^ 
of hundreds or thousands of others. If cvim the washing 
of a milk-can with water cojiiaining the germ.s of typhoi^l 
2 )oi.son may render the milk a clianuel of infection to all 
who drink it, there- can bo no security for tho purity of 
“ country ** milk except tbo purity of tho water supply in 
the iliisti-k-t froju which it is scut. Yet upon “countr-y** 
milk LoTidon largely dejicnds, and is likely to do- 
pond .''till more. As the pupulaimn becojuns larger, 
it grows le^B and less eon\euieut for a London duiry- 
mau to kecq) his ovvii eows ; w'hile at tho sjimo time 
tlio extension of railways makes it more and moro 
e.asy to buy hi.s milk from furiuers living at a distauco. 
The I’lmdii ions iindiT which cowa mn,st live in largo cities 
can hardly bo favourable to ansmal health, but iu tho cjiso 
uf milk sujqilied fj*om a couuiiy farm there is tho greater, 
or at all evenU the moro immediate, chinger of tho milk 
Is’ing cluij ged with the specific iidfcction of known hniuaii 
di.seasoN. A man may drink sewuge W'ith apparent 
imiiunity so long as it dors not coiituin tho diHdiargoa 
of typhoid or cholera patients. Dut a slnglo case of 
(uther of ihes4) diseases is enough to make any 'water 
ijito which tho sewage penetrates, or any milk to 
which any of this vvator has been added, highly iu- 
fectious. Thero is no need that this addition should 
be made intentionally. The few drops left at tho bottom 
of the ciui after it is w^aslied will answer tho purjjoso. No 
other } Milluting cause seems to havo boon present in tho 
Marylelxjuo (qiidemic, and tliere is no roason to doubt that 
tho agent which was so efficacious iu ibis case will bo 
equally so iu every similar case. Tho dangers apprehended 
from sewago famis uuiy de.sorve careful investigation ; but, 
even if iho goncu-al whok'someuess of milk can be shown to 
bo thus unbeted, ita cM^ntamination by iyuhoid poison 
must lie accounted -for in some other way. What that way. 
is our knowledge of iho action of this audaunihur poisons^* 
ou water is sufftcieut to toll u.s. 

The lesson of iho Marylebono epideinio is to bo sought 
tliereforo fiirther back thtui the milk supply. It is impurtajut 
that every care should be taken to this pore; bat no 
care will schievo this which does not go bsycM ibo <daii^. 
if on adequate supply of pave water weoe providoi for too 
whole population, we should have dosed sqp one ef the two 
main ubsamds ibtikigk which infectioBL ia confejedL Wo 
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have Been that wherever the Local OovoruTnent Board haa 
had occaaion to examine the water supply, it has been shown 
to bo dir^tly exposed to sewage pollution, and the 
causes whioli have produced this arc so nuiversal that 
it is impossible not to suspect that tfao pollution is 
ocj^ally universal. Tho drainage of tlie rural dis- 
tnetfl is provided for, where it is provided for at all, 
by a system of cessfKXils. From one cause or another 
tffs almost eveiywhero implies that the water is moro 
or less impure. If the cesspool and tho well are fiir 
enongh off from one anotliei', or if tho coa 8 |>ool is 
lined with some iion-porons material, ihero need, of course, 
bo no danger. * But whore there is very little space, "hs 
hapjiens with most cottages, or where, to save troable or 
ox|.>enso, tho well and the cesspool' have boiJi been placed os 
near as possible to the house and to each other, as happens 
with many houses of somewhat more pretension, and where 
the co 8 S{>ool is merely a hole dug in the eartli or lined at most 
with a few loose bricks, there is nothing to prevent the over- 
flow from finding its way by degrees into tho well whence 
all tho water used in tho household is drawn. Wherever the 
atiention of tho Local Government Board has boon called 
to any Bpecial ontbi'eak of disease, this is the state of things 
■which it almost always finds existing in tho neighbourhood; 
and wo repeat that whore a discovery of this sort is made 
with Bueb extraordinary regularity, it i.s unfortunately 
but too Bafo to conclude tliat it repeat itself 

in the great majority of case.s throughout the country. 
Htill an inference of this kind is hardly a sufliciont found^ 
lion for legislation, and it is improlxiblo tliat the means of 
putting tho jiccessoi'y pressure on tho loi*al saniiaTy autho- 
i-itiea c-an be atteinod without logislation. What is wanted 
is an iinuy of facts which tho most (Obstinate sceptic cannot 
or at all events cannot disprove, and the existing 
sanitary machiiuay is amply sufficient to provide tliis. In 
every district there is nf)w an authority charged with the 
oaro of the public health, and.l)ound to appoint a Medical 
Officer of Health. If the Local Govornmout Board w(to to 
require from each local authority a full and oaivfiiUy pre< 
jjarod report on tho waiter supply of tho district subject to 
them, it would obtain *what it asked fixjni a great many; 
ai^» wherever tho report wfw insufficnent or presumably 
inaccurate, as in many cases it would he, the Local Govcrji- 
ment Board might supplement it by a report from one of 
its own officers. By tins moans Parliament would be put 
in possession of full and exact data as to the nature of tho 
water supply throughout thh kingdom ; and, careless as 
Parliament teo often is where the public iioalih is concerned, 
it is difficult to believe that its iuditterejice would sundvo 
the revelation. 

There ore other sonnies of disease besides bad water, 
and one of theee enjoyed for a short i.imo a rival fKipuJarity 
as tho Bupjiosed source of tho typhoid fever in !MArylcbone. 
Until tho evidence against the milk became too eonolusivo 
to be resisted, coinphwnts used to appear every ilay of tlio 
state' of the du.st-biiis in various parts of London. Tlie 
philosophy of this unpleasant feature of a London liou.so 
lies in a very small compass. A dust-bin need not bo 
offensive, but it very often is; and it can only be 
prevented from becoming so in one of three ways. 
One is to put no vegetable or nnimal matter 'into 
it, in which case it will contain nothing that con de- 
cay. All matters of cither kind should bo thrown on 
the kitchen fire and burnt. Tho objection to tliis plan is 
that hardly any servant -vnll take the trouble to carry it 
out without constant supervision, the handiness of the dust- 
bin constituting an almost irresistible temptation to makiug 

tho recipient of all the cabUige-stelks and potato-parings 
of tbo household. The second plan is to cover each addition 
of vegetable or aninud matter with some disinfectant in 
order to amst decomposition. If this is done regularly, 
and the dust-bin empti^ at not too long intervals, no groat 
barm can come of it. The objection to this plan is that it 
..involves some expense, and oonsequently is not likely to bo 
y^ttdoptod by the poor. The Giird plan is to supirscdo the 
ifliiSi-hin by a dust-box, which cau be placed in tho street 
'ftxxd emptied into tho dust-cart every morning before 
the world is stirring. This, we bdieve, is tho system 
in use in Edinburgh, and it is the only one which 
has any real "value as preventive of all occumulafcioii of 
noxious jnattom. No timo is allowed fot decay, and con- 
sequently no care need be token eii^r to kcc*p ■vegetable 
out of tlie dust-box or to diainllaot it when theroi,^’ 
But heforo this system can be inteon^ijed Into London 
there must be a radical change in the ideas of the Vestries. 


At present tho theory is that tho removal of dnst is n 
favour aocuT«led to tho inhabitants. If tliey like te keep 
their dust-bins full, they are ii’oc to do so ; the duty of the 
Vestry is porformod when they hn^'#* l^pcn given the 
tuuiiy, at raiv and unceHaiu intervals, of getting them ' 
emptied. Where dust-boxes have taken the place of dust- 
bins, tho theory is that it is the duty of tho luhabitants to 
place them (ssw-h morning where their contents can be ro- 
moved, and any householder who omits to do this becomes 
liable to a (penalty. By this mtnms one source at 
least of disease i.s got out of tho way, and tho 
annoyance which the dust-cart so often causes to the noses 
of tho passers-by is reduced to a minimum. At present the 
curls go about all dfiy long, and their contents are lar^*ly 
made up of vi^etables in every fitege of putrifiwjLion. 
Under tho proposed system tho work is done by noon, and 
tho contente of the carts ai’o, in comparison with wliat they 
are now, clean and harmless. The adoption of this plan is 
tho only mi-ans by which tho dust-bin mitsanco can bo really 
abated,* and as such recommend it to tho consideration 

of tho Loudon Vestries. 


TUB EXOLI81I 

I F the main ohjcKit of tho English pilgritnlt^e to Pamy-lo-Moiiial' 
wnft, 118 one of the earlv convorl.s expi'cssed it, '‘to inflict on an ua- 
helioviug age a s^ense of the sepernatum,’' the pilgrims could hardly 
have Holccted a Indtor timo than tho pmscut/or delivering what 
the synodical lelltT of tho “ Archbishop and Bisliops of Englami 
calls their “ resplendent testimony against tho uiiMief and wickeil- 
noss of the world.*’ In tho depths of tho silly season even tho 
Tiwf‘a is more than willing to he exuhotant on so proniihing a 
subject, while the oni’marv' raptures of the Telt^rapJt, at id penua 
wmifiy sre sure to he rodouhled. Tho pious expedition, alike m its 
gay and its graver aspects, has, in fiurt, bc^cumo tho leading topic of 
the week ; and if a yearning for posthumous reputation was among 
the human weaknesses of the Blessed Margaret Mary Alacoque, it 
has never perhaps since her death been so nbund^tly gralifiod. 
Not only have the Homan Oatliolic Archbishop and the premier 
Duke of England contrived to attract to her sbrme a concourse 
which is variously eslimatod at from live hundrod to a thousand 
votaries, but they have succeeded in concentrating for the luoniont 
on her alleged revelations the curionity or the contempt of tho 
whole newspupor-reading public of the country. Tho record of 
functions, benedictions, trains resonant with sacred ebauts, and 
steainboaiB with the Papal flag and banner of tho Siicivd .If cart 
streaming from thoir maintunsta, has overflowed tho columns of the 
daily paj>ers, till article.*}, telegrams, and Oorruspotiflents am as fuU 
of the pilgrims and tlioir doinp as they were two months ago of 
tho Shah. Whera the wn^red travelJcw Inst breakflisted, cfinnrl, 
prayed, or slept, has teen chronielod with all the circumstantial 
ininiitt»nr 8 s of a royal progress. On the nhilosi^pliy of pi]grii7tagc.s in 
goneral, and the histoiy of this partieuW forin of pious peregriua- 
tiou, wo spoke tho other day; nor is there anything in the solemn 
rebukes which have since been administered to profane critics by 
oniscopal and ai'ehiepisoo{>al lips to afloct the force of our remarlcs. 
We can easily btdieve that an imposing and picturesque effect was 
produced by tho brilliant initiaU^ry ceremony performed at the 
pip-Cailiedral at Kensington on Monday last betore the chosen depu- 
lios from England, hicotlaod, and Ireland started cm their journey. 
And nobody who knows anything of Dr. Manning will bo surprised 
to hear that he was quite equal to the occasion. No Kctman 
Catholic ecclcsiastio has .succeeded in attaining so influential a 
position in England since tho Information ; he knows that what 
he has to .say will bo listemn! to with respect, while those who are 
least able to trust his judgment will not refuse to credit him with 
sincerity. It was accordingly to the Prolostant public rather than 
to the devout crowd assemmed in the pro-Gateedral, with the 
red cross and heart on a white ground emblazoned on tlieir 
breasts, that tho Archbishon’s discourso was in reality address^. 
And his eloquent appeal aisplays at once the strength and the 
weakness of the cause for which ho was pleading ; its strength, 
so far as it is a genuine appeal to tho Christian conscience of 
his audionct; ; it.« weakness, so far as it professes to te an apology 
for tho pilgrimage to Paray-lc-Monial, 

After reft*xring to the solemn bene<liction of the Provincial 
Council at Waw*., and the “greater benediction,” in the shape 
of a plenaiy indulgence, received direct from the Holy Father, tho 
Archtnshop reminded his hearers that their pious expoditinn had 
boem scoffed at as a paltry nineteenth-centuiy imitation of tlie toil- 
some and penitential pilOTimnges of former days, and he begged them 
to bo not only patient, 1 >ut thankflil, if they should have any hard- 
ships to endnre. And it may readily bo allowed that two days’ 
continuous travelling for over twelve hours at a stretch is a severe 
tax on the endurance of ladies, though no more than they nre 
readv evMjr year cheerfully to undergo when health or jx<cr(MtJou 
m the emy okjeet of the jonrm^. But the monotony of the 
journey must bo somewhat broken, without the fatigue being iii- 
oreasoq, by the use of the devotions nimnrlbed to lie recit<Kl in 
comtaien jon the way. Xte countiy to 'be traversed is not a.parti- 
mdariy ihiterejiring one, mit (fere interims seed hardly bo pn^ 
vefrted ftenv seemg vmMw tbers is' to ^ by tlm recitatioit 
Qf occasional prayers wblim at the oi^de^ employ above 
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om* lieiir out of flic twelve or fourteen occiij)ieil each Jay on the road* 
They seem, indeed, to have felt ciuite at liberty to supplement tlio 
appointed manual with a full allowance of movuing papera and 
ci^raivi. Still les-s is it true, as the 7V//o‘.s assimics, that tlioy will 
4 have to rtdum in like bondage to the Inw's of the pigeant.^’ On 
the contrary, the pagiwiiit wafi to conclude with a solmun Te Doum 
<m Thursday everung at IWy, and the travellers are free to return 
when and as they like, tbur tickets being available up to the i6th 
instant. Some, we ibiro «av, will avail themselves of the proffered 
opportunity of reconciling the Church and tlu' world by appeiidinga 
lortT'ighi in Paris lo the pious observances at Taray. if must bo 
TomcnibiTed, too, that if nearly one-half of the pilgi*inia are women, 
nearly half the men are priest. s, and coinpimilivcly few < if the lay 
itinerants Indong to the. upper classes, who have for the most part 
rofon'cd to ‘‘share in tlie graces of this national act t>f homage’’ 
y proxy, subscribing for pilgiims who are loo poor lo pay for 
thoiusolvee, and who are iiiMbably n‘*t at all averse lo discharge a 
vicarious oAice which in tlioir en.w at least combines pleasure 
and piel), und does not cost tluun anything. V^'o are further 
informed by a Hpcelalor of the departing band at Victoria 
Station that “Iho geiiend Imbbiib wa.s traver.-ed by a rich vein of 
brogue,” and migratory habits arc natural to the diMtizens of the 
Emerald Isle. On the whole, it may lie pv»*siimed that the Hiiiferings 
of the d(*vout tourist.s will not have been v» rv severe, although tluiir 
lUOthod of pilgrimage is not quite so easy, -vvliile it is more enter- 
taining, tlian that iiidulgeiiflv prov jiled liv Holiness for the 
faithful of Italy, who can now visit tin* Holy Ijandand all tlio 
principal .Hind iiarie.s of JMjroja', by llic aid of a c-ort of .•spiritual 
Stay^af-lfome 7 mr/Zer, without leaving ihrir own doors. Our 
English pilgi'ims will at least be ahh' lo boast of having cviK-.^ed 
the Ohaniiel,iiud passed tliroiigh a good part of France in the ile.vh 
as well «« in tho spirit. And if they Und, ns tlie Ar<•hhi^^hup bids 
them, miy H»lace for Iho privations, or the iib.jence of priva- 
tions, they endure, in the censuro and ridicule of ^ln unbelieving 
world, we should laa sorry to deprive them of the consolation. 

But is a smile or a shrug at the supernatural sanctity of 
Paray-le-Monial a necessary sign of unbelief? J>. Manning 
srHJins to say that it is, but his arguiuenl strikes u.s a.s an oihl one. 
Tliero have been from the limt, wo me told, pilgrimages to 
the Holy IjhikI, and why not us well luaUe a pilgrimage to 
Varay? M«»rcovei‘ tlie devotion to iln* Sacred Heart is 
spread throughout the univemil Hhurch, tiinl uo (Uiristian can 
with ronsisti'ncy deny tin' inb^rnretation of tliis pai^*!it fact 
sujiplied by tho miraculous reveuitions of Margaret Vlaconiie. 
Nay more, to deny tho luimculous origin of this world-wide fmit 
is, the Archlilshoji (ibserves, to make a demand on his cmliility 
which goes bevond the bounds of his faith. Yet he proceeds 
at once himself to suggest what will appear to most of his i 
readem, ii‘ not of his hearers, a far more reasonable iuterjirotation 
of tho fact. Hov'otiou to tho Sacrod Heart may of coui-sebc ex- 
plained in ditferout ways, but obviously in one sense —and it is 
precisely that ou which Dr. Manning d(*acants most eloquently — it 
IS, to use his own words, “as old ns the Gospel, and is what Jesus 
taught in Jorusaleau.” Its prevalence in the Church does not 
depend tluTefore on the visions of an obsiniro mm in the sixb'euth ! 
conUiry, and probably iiiue-ieiiths of those who most devoutly 
practifK' it nevt^r lieani her name befon* iho bust few weeks. And 
even if devotion to Margari't Alacuque was— jis sundy it is 
not — OH common among Koman Catholics ns devotion to 
the 8iu*.r6d objects which are n<3W nssociutod with her 
name, Dr. lilaniiing forgets that the active prupagnndism of by 
iar the most energetic and iiitlueutial religious order in the 
Church, carried on unflinchingly through two centuries, would 
supply an explanation to the full os plausible as his own. Natu- 
raUy enough he ie anxious to deny or disguise the political aspect 
of the pilgrimage^ and represents it as mainly a public demon- 
stration of faith in the power of prayer. Tliat cfoes not, how- 
ever, prevent his making a pretty significant allusion to Ger- 
many and Switzerland, “nations permuting the bishops and 
pastors of Christ.” and “that Empire ilrunk with success, blinded 
with unbelief, which is venturing to lay hands on the successors of 
the Apostles.” What he does seem to fo^et is that faith in the power 
of prayer could be demonstrated ns well in London or Paris as at 
Pnray. His sufbragan. Bishop Vaughan, is more outspoken when 
ho tolls us that “ there can be no doubt Almighty God m pleased 
to hear prayer in one place more famarMy than in another^ and 
that this i.H the true rationale ox the pilgrimage. Yet even bo is 
careful to insist that “ the Church has set no seal on these visions 
and revelations of Marganit Mary,” though ho infers from her 
Beatiflcaiion that the historical facta have lieen tested by the ordeal 
' of the severest criticism. Considering that “ the bi.sturical facts ” 
about St. John of Nepomuk 'passed a still sevemr ordoal, as he is 
not only beatified but canonized, our readers may bo tempted to 
doubt wo conclusivencas of tho test. 

W^e have said that tho pilgrims are exhorted by Dr. Manning to 
pray for the conversion of the persecuting Governments of Germany 
and Switzerland. They are also to pray for England, for Scotland, 
for the heathon, for the Church in East and Werti above all, for the 
Pope, and for every one and everything else, witn one nobihle ex- 
aeption — ** the Church in Ireland, futhfiil, firm, inflexible, in- 
vincible, does not need your prayers ” We trust the gentlemen 
trith the rich vein of brogue were gratified hj this touching 
assertion of the absolute uemetio** of tSeir narioniu Church. The 
Emperor Sigisnumd claimed to be wnr fframmatiofm ; henceforth 
Irish Church, which Las i^ioentb vindicated Its i»uperiority to 
the profferpd boon of educatioii| wi& enjoy t^ unique distinction 


of being super inf-ercestdonem, Tho more laudable is the zeal of the 
Irish contingent, who need no intercession, in resorting to Paray 
to intercede for their less fortunate neighboun. 

It is perhaps a little disheartening to find that, just ns this 
“ resplendent^ crusade of prayer is being oi^pmized against “ tho 
kiugaomsand nations which, with an obstinate audacity, have 
refusiHl to servo God and His (Christ,” os the synodical letftvr 
from Wore expresses iL the first signs of submission to Impoiw 
audacity are reiiorh^d from Germany, where Archbishop Ijom- 
chow\<)ki has at longth agreed to conform his seminaries to the re- 
quirements of Iho law. Blit then there is no saying what tho reslora- 
tiou of legitiiuato nionarehy in Franco might not do towards 
humbling that “ Empire drunk with success ” which Archbishop 
Mimniiig ha.'* cotumeiifled to the especial attention of tho pilgrims. 
Atm wlu'n wo keep in mind Bishop Vaughan’s assurance that Gml 
is undtiubtedly pleased lo hear pmvers in one place more 
favourably than in another, it is impossible to say what may not 
be olfected for iho restoration of Henry V. by the pilgrimage to 
J*ma\-le-Mouiiil. To bo sure, Dr. Manning is very indignant 
with" tilt) blind w’orld for imputing political motives to tho 
l)ilgrim.s. But llien he iiudves a ^K'cial rosorvo in favour of “ the 
piilitiea of the kingdom of (4od.” That is a very clastic term. And 
till? synodical epistle expre.^sly diroeds tho pilgrims to intercede fur 
lliosii" faithful bisliop.s and priests “who in Germany and Switzer- 
land are gloriously striving agrtinst the tyranny of unbelievers and 
the wifkedness of destroyers which is another way of praying 
tliat. the unbelievers and destroyers iiioy bo suppressed. However, 
we will not spt‘culalo further on the nature or possible results of 
tho j>ilgi inis' prayers. Wo sincerely hope they will all reach homo 
again safe in life and limb —which at this season of daily railway 
siiiashe.M is a blessing not lightly to be esh^emod — and w ith no 
worse penance than is involved in the fatigue of a three d(^ys’ 
journt'v. It would he unkind to wish them to return sadder, and 
it would be too sanguine, we fear, to expect them to return wiser, 
men. 


MAX AM) HIS NAMES. 

I N Mr. (Hadi'tone's ‘Homeric Studies th(*Tw is a dissertation on 
the inqxivtjtnt pari pluved in Homer’s story by tho enclitic 
TH, and on the fuet that that iietivo but shadowy personiigo is 
purely Aidiaiiui and nowhi're makers his appeamuco on Hie Trojau 
siili*. T)»e ni. of tho Acluiiau army ivprescnts a busy aud olten 
plairi-s) token ]iublic opinion, and the inference seems to bo that in 
llios public opinion had not reached an equal stage of growth. 
Til is in short the ordinary man, in no way distingmahed from Ms 
fellow-men of his own time and place, having so little character- 
istic about him that lie is not, even dramatically, provided with a 
name. G ivc him a name, bo it over so colourless, such a name as Gains 
or Titiiis, John Doe or ilichanl Roe, and you at once distinguish 
him, you give him a personality djptinct from that of other human 
bcii^B, and an active imagination may begin to clothe him with 
attributes of his own siicn as every Cains and Titius among us 
must of necosMity have. Tic is man in tho abstract — that is, the 
abstrai'.t, if there be any, of that particular time and place--aud ho 
utters the thoughts w^hich are supposed to come into tho head, not 
of this or that man wiser or more foolish than those about him, 
but of the aviirage man os wo find him in the society with which 
we are for tho time concerned. 

Tho nc in its Homeric use is very emphatic and veiy useful, and 
the formula is one which is hardly made the most of in later 
Greek. Still the Greek nc is not equal iu vigour and cleamoss 
to the analogous Teutonic idiom, one which still flourishes in 
lligh-Dutch, and tho dropping of which out of our own tongue 
is one of the sad lossc^s whi(% our ancient speech has suilered. 
Instead of nc we have man himself, not this or that man, 
not a multitude of men, but man nameless, unpenional, ab- 
stract-thinking, speaking, acting, purely as man, uninfluenced 
by the personal peculiantios of any particular member of the 
species. “ Mon eagt ” the phrase is one of tho most perfect 
to be found in the range of human speech, and at first sight it 
seems unaccountable that any tongue which, like our own, once 
had it could ever have let it go. The truth is that we have not so 
much lost it as exchanged it for a formula in another tongue which 
historically translates it^ though no one, in using iL remembers 
that Hio two have anything to ao with one another. We will not 
pronounce dogmaticmly as to the exact relation between the 
English one. when it is used instead of mmi in such a phrase as 
“ one says,” and the French on. It is one of those cases in which 
a word has two origins. Professor Max Muller says that a word can 
uo more have two roote than a child can hare two mothers. As a 
matter of philological science, this is an undoubted truHi. No 
word can have two roots. But some particular form or use of a 
word may owe its origin to the combination of two infiuer^^ 
in such equal degrees that wo must pnctically assiffn it to 
the two conjointly, and not to either by itselfi Y^en for 
“man says” we say “one says,” one is either the French 
on, that 18 homo, transplanted bodily, with a mere accidental 
likeness to the English numeral oiis, or else it is simply 
the English numeral ono^ employed in a special use, whicn 
may pemps liave been influencc4 1^ the use of a SVench 
I phrase of nearly the same sound. Philologfcally it must be^ 
' one or the other; Hie word cannot have two room; it must he 
I either Latin homo, perhaps influenced in its use by English an, or 
{ else it must he Ex^plish ofii perhaps taflueiiced in its use by Latin 
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, Aomo. It can have only one motberi though its habits, and even 
its look, may^ have been greatly influenced by its nurse. Mr. iGarle 
says that it is a peculiar use of the numeral, influenced bv the 
French idiom. But when Bishop Goilwin so often wrote ” saith 
ow,” he may have boon quite innocent of any theory about on and 
Awno, but he must have meant to use a word whidh was quite dis- 
tinct from the numeral. Historically the two sources have run 
^ together. No one could ever have used the numeral om for man, 

I except with the French rm sounding in his ears. On the other hand, 
if for moii really is the French on, its use has l)een constimtly 
aiiected by the existence of the nimieral om side by side of it. 
Philologically it is a most iniportmit diileiyuce, historiesUy it i« 
much the same thing, wh»*thor Fiviicb on itself displac;ed nian or 
stirred iqi Knglish one to displace it. 

On the evils of this diaplaceiuciit Mr. Earle has been eloquent, 
and not without reason. No other word can make up for the 
iudeiinite man. Wo use owe, but we do not use it oxactily like 
man or on: the notion of tho numeral hangs about it, and it 
gets stronger os the connexion— -of whatever kind — w'hh on has 
gradually been forgotten. Then we use i/w/, tJirt/, every kind of 
awkward shifty and wo use one as what Mr. Earle happily calls 

a veiled Ego,” in a way iu which we could hardly us(^ on or num. 
Anybody who is used to man cither in inodeni (lertuan or in Old- 
Engliflh grievously feels how much wo have lost in clearness and 
often in strength of o,xpi*eftsion. But for our purpose wo must take 
one as the substitute — however inipt;rfe.(!t— of vitnij and as withal, 
if not the child, at least tho client, of on. Now did the ^oplo 
who made the change, do ordinary speaki'rs or learmu's of iViiich 
then or now, know what the change rcallv Avas ? We suspect that 
it is only real scholars, or thc).so whose French 8tiidie.s have bt*en 
8impliHe.d by the help ol' M. Jhachot, wJio take in tho fact that the 
French idiom is simply a triinslation of the (hinuan, that on is /tommCt 
and that lui dit,” homo dicit,” merely tran.slates ** man sagt.” 
Now this must surely bt*. one of the case's of direct Teutonic infln- 
fiiico in French. As in several other phrases, tho (lermau idiom 
was tninslated. A Frank trying to tall: l/itin must have said 
‘‘homo (licit,” almost like the probably mvthical Englishman who 
talked about ‘‘ jamais esprit.” The phriise became Kr^nich *, as its 
origlu was forgotten, homme and on, substantive homo and indtdl- 
nite homo, parted company, while the distinction bet ween Mann 
and man never bocame so wide tlmt there could be tho least doubt as 
to their being the same. But meiinwhilo th(i idiom which from Ger- 
man had iH^como French came over to England in the mouths of 
her Fnuich-speaking compierors, and there, ns w<3 have said, either 
itself displaced tmm or taught one to di.‘^place it. Thus the ori- 
ginal Tculoiiic phrase liiu* been turuod out by a dog-Uitin transla- 
tion of iU(*lf, which first bi'caiiio good French, and then at least 
heln(’d to produce a piece of somewhat awkward Ihiglish. 

Tbo process is not unlike that by which several good Teutenic 
iiaines ha\ c come in among us under a I'^rcnch guis(j —llioword ijuine 
by tin? way is itself an example of tho ]»rocess. 1 hit it is also part of the 
queer hislorv of tho word man and llio words w'hicli answer to it. The 
iudetinito man, tho imtefiuitu/ronn;, is an izi.struotive ixdic of tho times 
when man and homo had nothing to do with sox, Every ono who 
Writes English must soiiflu iuie.M feel how much we Jose frmu not 
being able to nmko the distinction which can be so clearly made in 
Greek and in LatiubclwciMi uvOfwTrof; and homo, the (!Oiuuion itatuo 
nftlie specie.s, and dvi/n and 17>, tlic .special name of the adult male. 
Tho strange thing is thiit most langung(j.s seem to have originally 
drawn this distinction, and to have taken a perverted pleasure in 
wiping it out. We know porfc.c.tly well that dvfipunroi: and homo 
mean the species iu gcmcral without rospi.'ct to sex or ago; wo ai'o 
used to lii-ygwtroi and homines in the plunil to express human 
beings in goncml ; but when wo get into tlio singular, tlie applica- 
tion of or homo to an individual male person is coirumm 

enough, while its application to an individual woman is rare, and 
always strikes tho reader as odd. 'When Bhye, in tho guise 
of Athene, brings back Peisistratos we icad that tho people 
•nttVo^tVQi Ti)v ycvciciea tlvni ahriiv ti)v Otov, apoaicxovro rt Ti)v 
dvdfnnirvp. Blit ho would baixlly havo spoken of a woman as v 
uv9(hairoi: without some such special reason. Tlio fominino use of 
the word in fact is one of those usages which come often euougli 
to assure us that they are quite cormet, but which never bocome 
quite familiar. \Ve may say the same of tho Latiu homo: 
but We the case is stronger; not only has French usage got rid 
of vir and made homo take its place, but when Plautus talks 
of mi homo et moa mulier,” wo can tmo that this usage, like so 
many other Itomance usages, conics from the vulgar Latin of an 
wrlier time. Still there is a slight shade of distinction. Nothing 
is more common in all languagi:\s than for the names which oxprc.ss 
the two sexes to get tho special iiicaning of tlio ixdaliou of tho 
sexes in marriage. Thus w'o speak of “ man and wife,” and not 
only that, but wo foigei that irtyb of ilself simply means woman, 
without reference to marriage. So w o have in Greek dp/m and yppi/, 
and sb in Latin vir, though neither feinina nor mulitr is over 
usedso distinctly and habitually to mean u'ijfe as yi»i»y is in Greek. 
In Froneb, on the other hand, femina, and in Italian mulier, havo 
^ bf^me tlm regular words for wife. The FVench husband calls his 
wife ma femme, bfrt vir has died out of tbo language, and homo 
has not so tlu^nghly f^en its place os to bo used in this opecinl 
sense; so riie hw tQ.nll pack on tho more formal description of 
maritue* The German wife on the other hfmd oan say mein Mann, 
but in E^lish we never use man in this sense, save fn tho single* 
phrase of ^<mim and wil^” Tlien^ while iw/s has come exclusively 
to express marnnge, the male ^ come to be called 

by a name which has . nothing fi|MxdaUy to do witl^ snorriage 


at alL The hushaiul is of coiuso tho husband of his vrifbt hat 
simply because sho is ono of tlio members of bis liousoi one of 
those' who ore under his mand or potestas, ^ 

All these cases are among the oddest caprices of language, in 
none of them is there any difficulty in following ibe idea ol ^icii 
change ; the dilllculty is to see why what h^jHUied ui one laa- 
giiHgo should not have huppeuod in another. ^ Vir by should /W/iiwo, 
for instance, have become so proni)D»'i\t in Fivncli and bo so 
beliindhand in llalian ? Why should muiter, moullir, have so uttep^ 
died out in Fnmch? Why should the actual uso^ of the Flngbsh 
wife ami the liigh-1 )utch tceib bo so difleruiU P We ku(;w of course 
that iiccidBiits will happeu even iu tb(( lM*st regulated languages ; 
but there seems to btj a special crop of them everywhere among 
words uf this partumlar class. Iu our ()wri tiuigue we Jiavo ihank- 
hvsflly east away as pi'rfect a set of distinctions as any tongue could 
wi.sli for. Wlnit C(mld be Ijetter than vtann ns tlie species, with 
the sexes distinguished ns carlmaon and icifmann 'f Yet hero 
again there isaditfcrcncc, Tho cini-mmm is distiriguWbo.d, like tbo 
varl-catt — a/om-ciit tlicro could luudly be iu our Teutonic islaml till 
the Hppciarance of Thomas of Bayeiux in ioyo— or us the c4.K'k is 
tho vaii fiujet. But tlnj heu is no wiffuffct, thcmgli Lucian calls 
marcs rdc rwv (»nru>v ywatKar, and though there is a ctrfin-fufftl, as 
there still is a quevn-hoe. To be aui*e, we once had ctr in the form of 
wer: but llieu iU cognates Went oil' to moan homiiu A in general, 
for CantMWrtby rig was not dw'elled in by Crtr/mc* only. And to 
go b;ick to liniinj what mwiiiing did mediaeval writ.TS attach to 
the word viraqo '^ Wo nndcrstaiid tlio name ns applied to heroines 
and female ruk^ra like /EtliclHaid and Adela of illois, “laudatm 
potentim vii-ngo but why was Ik'rtroda — Fulk and Philip's Ber- 
trada— “ tt'nera adhuc virago,” wIjcu slie had as yet done neither 
good nor exilP And, to make matters harder still, wo get liiint 
glimpses of rira, feminine i>f eir. 

Then thero conics another use of the word man and of some of 
its cognates, to cvpri-ss inferiority of Borne kind. Thus wo have 
man, homo, opposed to hlaford, rfwnmttB, wo will not say Ui express 
vnsMl, as lieru at ImisL man is tho older uamo. In the second 
volume of Doiucsdny mention is made of a man who had duas suas 
iQulicrcs.” Wo know a co]»y in which a former owner hiw thought 
g«»od to d(*nouuce the bigamy iu the margin ; but we suspect that 
nothing more is meant tluin two fimiale viisstils, nothing muro limit 
when wo read elsewhere of “ Edd*3Vii piiolla, homo Stigaiuli archiepi- 
Bcopi.” From this scuho of homo, going somewhat lower, we got “ Mr. 
Sn-aiid-So’s man.” Wo wo liciir of “ ollicurs and /neii,” and mom 
oddly, iu ono passage of Idvy and ono of Giesar, of homines in jhe 
Hcnse of fool-sold itus, aft oppoM'd to the nu^ro dignified horsemen. 
Then at Oxterd the population uf tho ITnivcrsity and city is or was — 
wo speak with the reaevvatiun needful in speaUing of all Oxford 
matters— divided into “Dons, men, and cads.’* flow far homo 
in thomodiioval S(uiHe comes in, how fur “ Bon ” oiiswcw te the 
dominus of which it is at lejst an indirect c»>ti tract ion, might 
boa knotty poin I . But hero at hast ]uH>r humanity is comforied 
by baving soinediiiig Indow itself. If tho “ iuhii ” bus tho “ Bon” 
above him, ho at least has the ** cad ” below biin. Tho hmmot 
I)oino.Mlay also had emeral classes below him, but they are iK.t 
brought out in so msi-lvi^l an antithesis. Tho iu(;.<:it exact pantllel 
is tho passage iu Aiistt»tU» whyi*c dv'fpotnn' is didtinguishod frou.* 
Pti'fc on ono hand and fjom Oijfnop on the other. 


TOriBSTS. 

rilOUIUSTS limy bo divided into two main class»‘s -tbo soewl 
-L find tho miHHUlhiopic.d. 'Hui Englishman is, generally spunk- 
ing living from lui^e- cities, and U anxious to enjoy a few weeks of 
quiet i*eposo unelb(»wod by bis felloAV-coimlryiuen. In many 
foreign coui)tri»'H, on iho other hand, tho temporary stey at a 
b ilhing-pluce ift regarded ns a special oppovl unity for the enjoy- 
ment of society, Tho crowd which haa for its pretext tho desire 
of imbibing souio bpriiig of otTen:.'ivo taste and siuoU baa ft.r its real 
motivo tho desire of spundiiig a few weeks in indolent gossiping 
and lounging, with perhaps somo 8U|>oradded excitenumt in the 
shape of gambling. JOacli of these modes of enjoyment is per- 
lectly legitimate. Nolxaiy can complain if a Ixindoiicr prefers 
a inountaiu holitude to Ball Mail during six weeks of the 
year; and, on the other hand, one can synipalhize with the 
dull old coiintiy genlleuieii who used to A'isit “tho Bath” by 
way of rubbing olf some of th(*ir domestic nist, or witli the 
counties^ throngs at modern Avulering-phiccs wliich seem to be 
iiiipolled by an analugoiw moli\'o. Th(» people who, having bored 
each other for ten iiiunth.'A at Baris or New Y\>r]c, rush to Baden or 
Saratoga in order to crmtimio tlie process for tlie remnindcr of the 
voar, act upon less obviously nitional principles, Ifuwevop, they 
have their reward. Tln;y know what tliey want, and they get it, 
and let us hope that they can look back upon thoir holidays with 
a satisfied conscience. A cross division might again be inadu into 
the tourists who have some further object and tho.«e who merely 
desire a period of relaxation. Few people are able to do nothing os 
resolutely and systematically as could be desired ; and, ns a general 
i'ule,som'e desire forspoHuudadventiu^or luitiquariim research 1ms 
to bo added to the simple desire for a holiday. And here, too, Wje 
have no desire to point out that one object is iutriiisically superior 
to an'utlier. l^t jieople take their holida 3 's alone or in comp.iny ; 
let them ri(tk thoir neclts on mountains, or iin'csligate the working 
of political institutions, or examine inediicval renuiins, or simply lie 
on their backs and watch the advance and retiHsai of the tide. 
Whicii of these courses is tho wdsest lu^t depend upon the cir- 
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cuttjstniiro.s of oacli individual, and a tolorant olwerver will be dia- 
pcwMl to allow that thure ia room in this world for maiiy different 
vflriftit‘8 of tlic tourirtt apucioa. The more the habit of travelling 
8|)n>adi4y (ho inoro doairablo it ia that tbero shonld bo an ample 
flioico of dilKtjrout modes of niiiuseznont to gratify diflerent tastea. 

So long, ibon, as a tourist Las aoma distinct end in view, and 
80 long ns that end is not distinctly immoml, we sliall Ijo little 
dispr.^o(l to with him. It is as well that most pcMwle 

should put their holidays to serious use, and colleuit the maUwls 
for hlue-lK)olis in their leisure hours ; only let them not look down 
wifh too much scorn upon tlioir humbler brethren who am s^.M-Uing 
for purt! aniusemont, and are content to I'ecruit their eiu^rgies hv a 
wise passivity, lint there is one, and unfortuiidtely it is a very 
large., if not the largest, claaa of tourists to whom wo caniuit quite 
exterid the same amount of approval. We refer to thu o.mutle-^ 
uuiltitudes who travel for the sake of travoUinjr, or, to .spo.ik iiioro 
nocjin»t 4 dv, without any distinct aim bevoiid that of imitating 
their noiglibours. They have not di.^tinetly made up their niimU 
whether they womt solitude or society, and tlmy liit Jipoii a must 
unfortuiiato com prom iso by IniA oiling in crowds, iiiifl yet travelling 
uuHOciably. They throng the ordimiry oonlres of amnstMiient and 
stare at each other, da}' ad<T day, in gloomy si lem-e. They tieiul 
on each other’s toes, hut never s]>i»iik, and each unit of the niH.'-.-i 
regards every other unit us a sportsiiiun looks upon a ri\al uu hi.s 
own hitniiiig-gmund. They .s<h» the eritjihlislied sights, but* 
they iwvcr lake sufficient interest in llieiii lu umleistnnd ilu'ir ivul 
charms, 'fhey pass a fortnight in ilio Alps, ami do imt even learn 
the diflereueo between a glacier anti n snow-tield ; they lt)t>k into 
half a dozen cliiirclu'S ou their wav hmne, and do imt tliscovrr m 
what jv'spocis tlio Madeleine dilllT.s fnim iNoIro l»Mmi»; and tliev 
cross Kitnvpe without knowing whether they are in a If. jnthJie, 
an T'hnpire, <»r a gc»od t>hl-f.i'hinntMl Monaridiy. It i.< .inly too »‘a.Hv 
to ridh’ido Ihe^e tuifui'inuate.s, and it i.** u good <hMl h.irdi-r than 
one could wd.sh not to le.se oneV temper Avith tijepi. 'I'hey are 
undouhn^dly very diangreenhlo cujnpaniens in maiiv w.iss. riiey 
raifH' prires, they lill »l»?amh<wts, ami they are always irraiing npeli 
more rctined .seusibilitics by the misplaced and unint< big‘<‘iit enlliii- 
siasin whicliis more \e\jilum<i than heJU'.*^t inditli rence. Still wo 
woidd nit her, if possible, find out in what vef;p(.(ns tin y dcseiwo 
coiurucndatiou; and it may be frankly i;dmitled th.il uL any 
rate they incrcaee the facilities of lrA\el.‘ It has not hiLhevto Ixvii 
our fortune, and we cftuiiot Jjonettly siy that we jnmdi 
desire thjtt it may hapjsm to us in fni.ue, to tr.uel in 
one nf the caravsns coiulucled hy Mr. t-ook .n pcr.v)jj. Lhit it 
would be unjust to u uiaii of practical genius uol to adnnt tli it he 
has done smnething towimU organi/ing t lie. means of locomoiim, 
and making euwer the merely morluuiieal part of a traveilers 
arrangiuneiita. And, again, aa e may admit that llie domes^ in i onrist 
is frefjucntly an amiable and, for a tinie, an mnnsing companion. 
The Aincvinaii, for e.sample. of common life, avIio d<v's Kurope in 
weeks, Inis faults Avliioh haAO been Milliciont ly indh'uted by 
inmimerahlti satirists, soim* of them of home irroNvtli. I hit witli 
all his Avcrikne.eae.s, there is a certain about him Avhich is 

not ui lilt tractive. The absolute siiaplicitA with Avhich lie cuiifesscs i 
to a depth of ignoriUico AvJdch an equally ignorant lOugli.'.hman 
would endeavour to varnish over with guide-book phr;jsc.^or to hide 
by a sulky sileiieti, the. impertiubahle ealmiiesa with which he 
igiKiivs foreign regulations, and sometimes fovcits ' hi.s way 
Avlieiv luoro .ferisiliAe persons AVou Id ho rel.Miired— t hese are. qual- 
ities, lint, it may ln', deserving of unqiadilied udmirutiou, hut 
still indieHlivo of the national eneru'V and shrew<luc^.^, and there- 
fore not to he too quiekly despised, tor our own ordinary fellow- 
counlryniiiu, who folloAVs the tourist tr.a.*k with Hhet*iiiil;e, d»ieility, 
and renders his indiscriiuinalo homage to the noblest beauties of 
art or the most wrt'Uhed gimeraekd with llio same vaeaut stave, 
we feel on emotion rather of pily than of dislilai. Wo would, if 
po(i.siblo, rtvoiil his stwiisLy, but avo avouUI endeavour to moot him 
with kindness, and, if possible, to le.id him into a hetlt r path. TIio 
causes of the recent devolopineiit of touri.’«in of this di.<rii.T.l v’ariety 
are sulKciently obvious to need no investigation. We merely desiro 
Ua point out to him some of the mischiefs which ho occasions, and 
to suggest a simple rule or two Ibi- bi.s bettor guidance. 

To" say t‘j such a tourist that he is ofjeiisive to his fellow- 
travellers would probably make very little impression upon him. 
Ho would simply DO iiisulled, and reply that his fellnAv-truvellers 
were oircn.dvu to him. 'i'o dwlare that ho had not really 
•eiyoyod liimself, that ho had bi‘en bowildi’n^d rather th.nii amused, 
and had 1 uriic.d wluat ought to )>o h period of recreation into a 
period of fussy fatigue, might ho true, but Avould hardly bo con- 
vittcing. W o cany uuv seAf-estwiu into our pltwaurcs: and most 
men AiVnuld more carilj bo p-i.suadcd that they Inwl dischjug^*d their 
florious duties inellcctnally than that they had not onjoytMl tbein- 
aelvos to the uttcnuosl. Wo nmy, however, brielly remark upon 
the luiflchiof which such pcisuns do to Iho country in wbieh they 
eome* 'J^he tourist of this kind is thu nalui'nJ prey of tlio persons 
amongst whom he tmvels, «5r, in other Avonls, he stimulates their 
tendencies to evarico aud dowit. The odect upon any disu-irt 
which Incomes thoroughly tombit-ridilvn is melancholy to those 
who I'ememberit in IwtUir dav-. An Alpine valley, for examp’o, 
need to Ixi inliabitiHl by a ihrifiy and industrious mce of fairly 
Ihtelligeiit pfvuanU. Wlien the first iniv oilers began to penetrate 
its fasiMoFaos, they produced what was in iiiHuy respects a useful 
atiiualuH. Tlie guides learnt to eliiuh, and not only learnt t«A 
dlimb, but Irequoutly to take an intelligeut interest in the 
natural hisloiy of their district. Many of the older gencm^ 
tiuha of Uhau^uni guides, for example, were men of remark- 


able ^ucatlon for their cla^ei, and knew eoiuethiug of the 
flora and of the geology of their mountauis. Botide were mode end 
money came in, and tlio p4Hiplc proiited by some of the advantoj^ea 
of civiiiztition. But the inUuonco of the mco of galloping tonnste 
has been almost e.vclusively deleterious. They required no par- 
ticular intelligence or skill in their guides, for any man who could 
walk an hour or two np-hili could show them all they wished to 
learn. Oonsoquontly, the old race of guide is rapWly bein^ sup- 
planted by a set of iille loafers whose only qualilif^ion is ini^ 
poitunity. Ikdng able ti> pick up enough from a few customei's to 
support them sol VC.** <hiring the suiuiiier, they spend their tinm 
in hmngi»’" «bout inns and drinking-places. JMmkeuness increases 
rapiilly,* uml U'ggiiig naturally I’oUoavs. The tourist is glad to 
buy oil' nnyhiMly Avho holhcis him siUlicicntly, and the most iii- 
discrimiuato form of cliurity is imturally pmetisMad by strangers 
who go through a district at the gallop. On entering a vil- 
higt' you gi\'e a fcAV sous to a scroaming omhim ; hnlf-Aiay 
tlnough you bc.stow a fmv more on the orpliou's widowed 
iiiotlior; and on leaving it you c.outribiito to the wants of 
I lie Sorrowing widower wJiofuA wife and child have just levied im 
libl from you. All maniii'r of ingenious devices 'am used for ex- 
tractingfuuds from the Ihoughllebs and hasty traveller. His guide 
t:ikt‘S liiiu to an inn, and the inn riiows its graiitade by allowing 
the guide a gratuitous dinnei-, the straugtArs bill of couiso being 
pro]»oriionally ineivasiid ; and it is a fact tluit not lung ago at a 
wcll-knoAvn toAvn the j»roprietor» of some rival diligoiu'es Avero 
forecKl to pay nearly half the ostensihlo fiirea to the guides who 
hrought themtlmir prey. Jn short, llio tourist seoson is the hurvefit- 
linio during Avliich fho imlivos levy blackmail upon their gimets by 
a tiiou.suiid iiigeiiiou.<) device.^, and luamige irequenllv lo lay up 
oiioiigli .^piul to sujiport them during tJie remainder of tlio yeiir. It 
is not .siiriivisHig, though it is a melancholy tact, that there are 
xillag'es Asliieh a generation baelc Avero inhabited by a reidJy 
lino popuintiou, which ai'e now in great part a iiu're m^st of 
touri.sts^ ]Mn*n.Mtt‘3, lixiug partly on downx'iglit rlicating and extor- 
tion, partly on jiion* or li ss disguised begging, aud spending a laigo 
part of their ill-gotten gains in drink. iSucli evils uie merely 
a natuml result ol the current of ignorant and thoughlli‘.'»s people 
A,vhieJi Hows through a distviet without htayiiig long enough lo 
re«jli/e the elleet of their conduct, and who fiitj enlirdv dependent 
on tla.» services of guides, liolol keepers, couriers, mid a AxhoJe ruco 
of jiiisci'lluiieous hang’or.c-ou. By siicli moans a district umy bo 
thoroiitrhly demorali/A'd, and mtiy l>e led to give up hoiie.-l me«n.s 
of making a livelihood for the cbuoces of a speculative liado upon 
the (TiMlulity of tourisls. 

jVrhap.s theexil may in time bring about a remedy, an J the trade 
of supplying the xvaiils of tourists may btictomo a recognized pui- 
huU, with a code ol morality of its own. Aleiuiwhile mdnuly who 
has obicvxed the prec(‘ss in any given place can doubt the milily 
and e.\lent of the evil, AVe must ho content at present to druxv a 
iiiovul for toiirist.s, xvjio iivo gcneniUy quitidgnorunt of the misclih f 
tiny inliiet. It is siiiij ly that Inividling should iiupo.sn a curtain 
rcspon.«ihilily'on tlie Inivollor. To dash through a country throxving 
away money right and left in utter igiioraucu of llu' people is 
n*ally to cxnnmil an olfmee against vvtnl •uudm'stood ]irinciplos of 
jAtdilieal eeuiiomy. Bxery tourist ought tt) have a hobby ; luiy pur- 
suit whieh lives him lo ii partiee.lar line of activitv forces him 
gradually It; make boiuo real ucuuaiutaecu with the jxcople amongst 
whom it takivs him. Ho gels to understand Home.lhmg of their 
ways of life, to distinguish bittAveeu the knaves and iho honest 
men, and to bo capable of guarding hiuiHelf against mero 
iiiqxisitioii. It mutters liltlo whether his objx'ct be directly to 
Mudy politics or tiiide, to advance science, or simply to amuse 
liiuiself Aviih some geniiiue sport. IJe is forced, eveu in the last 
cast*, lo make liiniself vetilly nc'quuiuted with the good and bad 
qualities of the peopl** smongst whom ho is placed; for the 
greatest plc;iMires,even of aspon,imj those iucideUUil phwsuies xvliich 
result frmiiaclo.so ftimiliaril v with scenery and xvith the irihuhibints 
of the disirict. Alouiitain-climbiug is a trivial puisnit enough ; 
but it brings witlx it a kiiuxvlcdgo of llie guides, frequently indeed 
a foolish ndiiiiraliuii of ]>aili(mkr heroes, and not uiiireqiiently, it 
is lo bo feared, a tendency to spoil them. But at ojiy rale it 
becomes a uinfler of real iinportnnco lo encourage th« <lariug, the 
sJtiifiil, aud the honest, and not to give away money thoughtleAsly 
to the first xxordy iiii]»o.stor avIio catches you at the inn-door. Aud 
iherufure tJK? ti>uri.st who li.vi^ himself to the pursuit of a hidxby is, 
os a general ride, not meivily a liappier mnu, but is in much lees 
danger of denixiruliring tlm various yiersoiis who contribule to his 
eujoymeul. To select your hobby wisely is indeed one of tbo 
great problems of lifoj and happy lire those who can cliooee a 
vxenriiig animal of sound constitution, and not likely to 
iiiUict mischief upon any one aithor by dirtict or collateral results. 


THE KRITISII ALFIUS. 

I j'^NGUSTIMJ^N, as Lord Derby lias boon telling us, aroby 
.-d habit, tradition, and loiuperanwnt an outdoor people, and 
their dreaius of liappiness turn naturally towards the coimtry, 
‘•Beat us ille qui niocul negotiis Blessed is the man who 
has retired from business.” The comlitiou antecedent to 
lloratian beatitude is much the same in the case of our modem 
Altius of the T^don or Liverpool Exchange. Ha has not the 
riightest sympathy with tba doctrine of “ vmtisr parvo bene,” sad 
although he has much dedight ’’ if oa hit “ tablt tha tfoKnit aro 
bright whidii hit lather kit hiuiff' hj reason of tha antiquity of 
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et^active little voluitte, Bomet^iiet heyond the litend and 
pnmary eienHe of baying “ never a bill to faice,** and indadea a 
plemnt Burn in six %iirea protected by Rfdb iitvcainieiite, with the 
last httlf-year’a divideoda in hand at hie baokera Private furiiinee 

4 in our time advance, like liational revenuot “ in bouiHla,** rece^ng 
porln^JB not unfreqaently in the aame ihahion ; and a lucky aau<*e 
may m helf-^'-dozen yeam bring AlHns fiioe to liice Tvxth the reali- 
zation of hift dreama by roada more respoclablo than thoflo trodden 
bjr liifl pmdecesBcnr, lTefj[uonted now by Siir MulbcTTV Hawk and hia 
pigcojw, and paved with sixty pw ‘cent. The <‘"pi\teriial acrcB ” 
moftt likely have no exiatenco in his cbbo, according to the strict 
acceptation of tlie phnise ; but Botiiewliero or other within the 
four RiaR there iiro acres ” whk^h may with pardonable latitude 
*^'^^deHiTibed, and which chance to be in the market. 
Moat. City niPti, as well as othot J Londoners who do not aspire 

10 that title, manage to ccwwider theiuftidvca as ladoiiging to 
8omo county,” The namo which blazes in gilt lettors on an 
Chtfonl Street shop-front, and stares you in tbo lace Ironi every 
hoarding and in orcry Becoml-chiBs carriago, is uuro to b« found 
crumbhng illegiMily on wane prey stono in a country church- 
yrird; and it Alfiiia hixiLself wfis not ijorn in thoso j^rts, lie remein- 
Ix'rs havings seen them when he was sent dou’n on a visit to his 
gniiuliuother alter the mcaslcA, He has a liabit <tI’ looking down 
tho iiisuUi ]).<ige3 of the 7 Supplement in a dn«mv, piirposolcss 
eort ol way , iiud at length liis fate ineots him there. “‘T)ie (.Jriinge ” 
1*4 io ljt‘. Bold in the next parislL down in his country; a vf.rv 
dcBirable residence, as the aurti.meer a\era, and as lui entirely bii- 
Jieio.'i; I’ur did nut tho apiicots of old look toiupting in their 
guidon glow on the fruit-garden w'all.nnj I was not the surreptitious 

^ pe^;h winL-h lie hooked wiiluait a rod iu the low'er pool ” a wry 
prize for a fisherman And this delicious and envied possession 
iS to bii luid aliiiosl for the asking ; for the monej is all ready, and 
K’ully ihoiv is no troulilo in the matter, nui. even much as the 
j'tW’liiiig ol a carpet -liag and n couple of nights in a couutTv inn. 
JJ^ lin*i jutst to di\)p casually in at tho miction rcKans up n*^ quint 
3 -ai(l b-Liud tho Ikink, amt tho thing is done in half an hour, lie 
will of course do nothing in a hurry, and so he provides himself 
fcimic duys btd'oreliiiiid with the anclionp<'We caliiloguo and parti- 
culnis of sale. That di'scription of lots” bnishes him. lie 
cxpoclod to get a shabby littlf) bundle of Hiitchwl pages which he 
could stulf into a side pocket; ho rceeivos in.stead a gorgeous Iblio 
in an embossed cover, containing on engraving worthy of the Art 

1 1 niiui fis a frontisniec'e, and a sort of eouiity liisUiry which indirectly 
mIiow'k it to be a foregone conclusion thal*the Lord of the Manor of 
VVestdoxvn must bo lligli Shorifl’iii about four or five yooi's, and iiiav 
cairy his division of tho countj', if he chooses, in a couple of Par- 
liuinonta or so. Thwo is, indeed, at th(? close of the volume a sort 
of app(*ndix <Livideii into t«ots containing man v fields with queer 
names ami of vaiy'ing acreage; but these nrcdJuiils of which the 
iiiiclioncvv tiikes no hoeiik doe^ he, and ho coiucs home one 
evening to dinner a little behind time, and mentions to his wife, 
IIS lie uncovers a basket of 8j>ecial fruit from CiarciaB, that he ‘<ha.s 
Imught tho AVestdowu projualy down at home, v<iu Jniow, in I^oam- 
Bhire, for ulmo.st no price at all.” Ho is, in'foct, mther pleased 
with liis luck, for he was pnqwred to go a (muplo of thousands 
higher if it had buen wanted; and a pleasant trt€-<VtHe ovoning 
pusses away over the fruit in planning fiir the cows luid the poultry 
and tho bees, and how he meaue to exhibit at the tlower-idiow in 
the market town, and grow his own melons and cucumhors. It is 
scarcely neceai^ to say that Alfiua has no daughters. Jir this 
jiTojiosition it is not nmaut that he is not blessed with chihlroa who 
possL‘s.M “ propria fmmiueum roferentianomina sc.xiuu ’* ; ou tho con- 
trarys much of tho domestic folicitatioiis will have turnod on the 
thought tlyat “ the country will bo bo .jolly ” or so sweet ” for 
tho little girls ; ” but thatstheso have not anived at the age whloh 
entitles a man to talk of my daughters,” and which brings ail his 
pr<x^eodlug8 to tho test of what “ tho girls ” — not ** my Iit2e girls ” 
any loj^^er -may he pleased to say or think about them. •‘My 
bttle girls ” are unfiedged divinitii^ who have not us vet grown the 
wings which ^ my diiugliti'rs ” will spruad over pa^ to protect 
him from a dimciilty, or will spread perhaps on their own account, 
with slightly dii&ring conseiiuences. 

W© will ask our readers to assume the furniture vaaiB, of whieh 
they certainly know the artistic repieflontation, and possibly lb© 
loss glowing reality, and to consider Altiue as fo&ly “in the 
couiil ry.” There are two ways of being in tho countnr"-tho one, 
can wtoutol* it again; the other, when you cannot, 
xiie f^er of tJiose conditions is always (hat whieh is assumed by 
“*“?**? “ eonntiy life. The actual circling 

underlie his waking dreams. The ideal 
dieconnected from railways, shops, telegrams, and 
^ be^nind when 

all th» iumiioii itt one taaq, you 

Sheets. As w 

to he fifteen mOsa from at^heM^ isd the CcSrinSa/t^T 


shown in Bnidshaw’a map as central to an ma ai yiighi white 
traversed by a dotted line, lepressntuig a teilway i» |i« 3 pw»”— 
ffittco about 1S45. Thera are oacallexit ekiqp^ 

supfplied with turnpikes, upon which, whan Aides was a hbyi 
opposition fiist coacwis nm ; but the coachea wmu talieii off wk^ 
the railway was projected and tho public conveyimces now 
consist of a cwrner 'who goes to tiie chanty itfmt oaoa a 
week sometimes, but who has bad luck wnB bis hmea. 
The residents in the ueighbonihood vie with each other iifc’ 
friendlmess and bosjntality to the new comer; but as tlie sojrlm 
of tho country ^ars a geaotal reseniblanOo to the pictufe of tbe 
emnpamtive height of mountaina on a Nutiousl tScnool uaap, it is 
not BO copy to get aliout, and the sories of gates, which obviata the 
nocessity of hedges on the cross roads, are Irving as you drive 
from a dinner party on a dark night, liut the nights m 
not dark in tlu^ Riiinmcr, and even a gtXMl heavy clay uudfibS a 
docent road enough if tlmre has boijn no rain ibr a week. The 
grt*al nsitioniil institution of croquet, therefore, flourishes around 
\Vefttdown with unusual vitality, and tk»re is nothing like crcKpiet 
f<»T b4^cnnring easily acquainted with ones ucighljonrs. The gama 
ofTers such endless Bcnpc for casual cunvcrsaliou, which you ore 
nf.vcp bored by btdng obliged to keep up for many tuinut^^s cou- 
fccutivoW; and a c)*oqiiot party about Westdown lias a peculiar 
ehiu^m for Aldus, Ijocausc* half the girls are daughters or coiislnB of 
oh] fiiiuilxr acquaintjuicc.^ and as ho lau>w‘B Bouicthing about fivery-- 
biidy there, ho rnu pick up and pluw together all sorts of tlirHuds of 
delightful old associations. He had betU.T try. His inexperience 
will indei'd ho provisionally pardoned ; but feuiinino intuition will 
Boenro him some excellent advice from his wife in the drive home. 
h\»r erumn‘1 hns thrc's st.-iges, imd tho AVestdown country has long 
pjiRsi‘d tho first of tbiuu, though happily it has not arrivwl at the 
third. In tiiis last a crciquct “match” is im “event” to be 
chruniclo<l in tho sporting papers wdth tlio frpost criticisms on a 
jmmg hi«ly B “fonu,** after tho fashiou in which the points of a 
horse wo canva!>se«l. In its fnirliest stage, miw a thing of histonr, 
excejit iu the first e.rtort.s of the nuv^erx', croquet was mere^ 
an aiuus(‘im*nt. Westdown croquet is in the inittrnK^iaie atafpa, 
and is « Hciontilic solemuit v. A giinie of erotpiet is Ihusi a frmcUoA 
to be ubsen'tnl with due ritual, and by no nusuis to be uileiTuptad 
by secular and d Jordan t strains ; tiiid the mouibera of n cxeqiuit 
party are ouch and all 

Do<‘tiirt et Hiivhi cliririj!» et l)i:jnHi 
IHeere liiiidi*!!. 

Yon niust tnlk. accurdtuglv, mnhiug but the proper talk abmit 
‘‘taking two oir,” and the like; which may bo rathinr difilcnh in 
your prtdrihlc j;mor«ncc of the terminology of the science, and in 
the degree of proliciwicy in the art which is nqinwentod by your 
sticking pcrnmm'ntl.v nt the third hoop, afrer getting thriutgh the 
first by a tluke, and being charitably driven by your purtnef 
through tbo flccoiKl. ^ ^ r 

Jliit it tho City man flnde himself in something like tho position 
of a IirIi out of WB tor outside the limits of his newly acquired 
domain, bo is 11 1 anv rale lon.1 an<l mler within (horn, and wifi find 
there the Iruit, ion ot his desired dignify and repose. The “ ancient 
jiiansiuii,” with its “gardens” and iU “luxuriant shnibWriee,” 
tile “park with its stufely timlier” and its ••’romantic chain of 
lakes idvmnding in fibh and waterfowl,” will ail that bis fancy 
painted them, and will cumi»enB!itu for wlmt he must allow to be 
the comparative seclusion t»f liis rerideuec. But the chain of 
lakes turns out to lie rather a delusion. This “striking natural 
feature in the landscape” has ivsnltcd from tho piocoss of 
danmiiiig up a small watemmrse at irregular intervals, and 
ttIWr A few veaiw of pTctitnosqtie neglect the tail and side! 
of every pool Lii the series haVo become a forest of l^tlnmhoa 
and nfcdrt, end its head a tangle of watcrlilios and pimdweed. 
riiore are plenty of wttterfwl, but they ore itvxev in sight; 
the fisb lie Dcaceably out of reach among the stems of tho water- 
nlants, and thero is not a square yard of water intv which a line can 
be CHifU or of bank clear enougJi'to (just it from, Tho “ luxuriant 
sbrubberics” arti in much the aanio plight, and the cka A air of their 
si^luded walks suggests alternately the idea of a tunnel and that 
of a coflm ; the nried gables ore the chosen abode of countlew 
bats and earwigs, and the “calm decay” of everything around acta 
as anything but a “ lulling spell ” upon tho soul of the proprietor. 
And then, the drains; but uo niH'd to sjaaik of them— of course 
the drains are out of «>rde?. It was never so in the good old times, 
0 was It that were less particular in those <&.>'».<* Anyhow, 
nogentlemim when “ England whs merry England” w.'i.s ever known 
to ^ troubled with his drains. Not a single rcfer.jnce to this 
modern atlhction is to be met with in any of tho authorilifts, from 
Chaucer and Shakspearw downwards. Oloncina is a patient goddess, 
biitpittolie Twengeful if her ancient cuHus is disturbed; and 
she has been very viiuiictivo of lat« years. The pssrion for refomi 
has left nothing untouched or uninspected, and the consequenesi 
are what we see. 

But domestic life in tho countxyriiust retain, at any rate, its old 
pnimtive siiuplioity. All ranks and orders of men aro represent^ 
in the village comnumity^, and all meet on neighbmirly and fiimtiiar 
terms, every one falling into his proper place. Tin* siuldlcr does 
not boast of his little iwx at Hendon ; tbo gmeor doc.s not drive 
his pair of horses at Norwood, nor the butclior give chanuiagne 
breakfasts in hipping Forest. Everybody tr>uchc*0 bis bat to fwery* 
body else with a r^pcctful, or a condescending, grrar'e. This is 
Tffn nice, and so diilWent from what .t Wus has beoo told bv his 
wife, asifii hss feund from the new^mpers, to bo the fusion 
of Ikmdoa trsdeem»}nr Ho mem to disjptwe his petronage in the 
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Lare been proved an pflildal inquiiy that the coolieBi who had 
ipne out on eti^ ae if they had' been free labourerei .and who 
thmtened to kill the m a n ager and overeeorSf and attacked the , 
ponce when the ringleaders were arrested, had no actual 
mevancoa to resent. It would appear from a return sent 
by the Governor of British Guiana, if its figures may be taken 
as fairly representing the wages paid to coolies as well as 
to ne^ios working on estates, that the pay for heavier kuids 
of labour may ranm from la 4d, to 3s. lod. a day, and 
for the lighter tasw, such as women could do, from is. 
to 28 . Sd. But we do not undorstand that the coolies, while 
bound to service in the first five years of their life in the colony, 
are ever paid at the highest of these rates. The uiiuuuum fix^ 
by a recent ordinance is is. ojd., without distinction of sex, or 
difference for the sort of work to be done. In Trinidad, as we 
learn from a more precise report, the ccK>liti not under indenture, 
but freely working for hire, gets 30 cents or 35 cents for a 
field task of five or six hours, while the coolie under indenture 
works an hour longer for 25 cents. The negro can do the same 
work in four or five hours, and may earn his 40 cents a day — ^in 
our money j«. 8d. — by working eight or nine hours. This is not 
bad pay for common field-labourers in a country where sixpence 
a day will buy sufiicient wholesome and mnirishing food. Why 
the rate of wages iu the neighbouring colony of Guiana should 
range from is. 4^. to 3s. ibr/. is not explained by tlie Com- 
missioners ; but we may suppose that the 34. lod. is for some kind 
of skilled labour, which has nothing to do with coolie service in 
general. TaUng, however, the lowest estimate of his remuneration, 
and bearing in mind that the coolie is provided witli a cottage, or 
with a dwelling at least in barracks, that he is never cast out 
of employment, and that tlio planter maintains a pTivatc hos- 
pital to cure any who fall il^ we can hut wi^ that the 
agricultural labourers of Groat Britain were as w'oll oft*. Tho 
truth seems to he that many of tho emigrants, both from India 
and China, have been improperly selected, and were unfit for 
ordinary field labour in any country. This was more absurdly 
remarkable iu some of those who came from China, amongst whom 
were townsmon professing a variety of trades, ^‘nriesis and 
ochoobnastoTS, and scrihos, weavers, shoemakers, and neggarfi,” as 
the Commiasioners of Inquiry foimd in 1870, when they examined 
A fresh lot of these hopefuls just put asliore in Demcrara. It was 
impossible to proUn^t such misdirocted poo])lo against the sovero 
disappointment and tho real hardship of their lot in the colony ; 
and since tho methods of 'obtaining a Chinese supply of labour 
wero beyond the control of British authorities, it is just as well 
that the Chinese supply has been stopped. 

Tho Indian supply, on the contrary, being under the irnuiediato 
regulation of those entrusted with the wcltkre of Her Maje-^ty’s 
Asiatic subjects, ought to be made available for all British colonies 
in tropical regions which demand such industrial assistance, and 
which can aft'ord to pay for it. This is an imperial qiuistion of 
Lnportonce far transcending tho prospects of sugar cultivation in 
Demorora and tho islands. There are other British territories, of 
greater extent and perhaps endowed with yet greater resources, 
mineral us well os agricultural, which are likely to require as many 
toiling hands as can he spared from Ilindostan. In Mauritius, 
which is cooiparativoly near, the Indian part of the population is 
2 1 4, OCX), of whom 66,ocx> wore bom in that island of Indian 
parents. Ceylon also takes a share of this element of prosperity 
from the neighbouring mainland. Natal puts in its claim ; and wo 
AxpcKzt thivt North Australia and Queeusland will soon bo heard of, 
as bidding for the same commodity of human iustrumenta to 
develop their natural wealth. There is no apparent limit to the 
extension of this process, under a judicious and well-administered 
^fitem of voluntary transportation. A Secretary of State for 
fudia and a Minister for the Colonies might lay their heads 
logethe^ and find it a gmt o^ortunity for tho b^t statesman- 
ahip. The excellent resiUts in Jamaica of Sir J. P. Grant’s rule 
there, since the removal of Mr. Kyre, afford a good omen of what 
might be done by more frequently bringing the trained oftieial 
wisdom of British India to deal with the motley populations. 
Aboriginal and imported, of many countries under British rule. 


AMONG THE PARTRIDGES. 


T^HATEVER may become of the Game-laws, it will take a 
y V great deal of shooting to extirpate the partrid^s, and the very 
mildest law of trespass would preserve a good many of them, 
even were all England parcelled out into aUotmont patches. So 
long as our great proprietors add field to field and fann to farm, 
and BO long as it pays us to grow our cereals instead of importing 
tbem,^ it is nrotty certain that we shall have excellent partridge- 
shooting.^ While capital is being expended in reclaiming wastes, 
ihe pa^idgea increase with cultivation everywhere. They manage 
V * tolerable living even on tho edges of barren moor- 
land, betwean the heather and the coarse swamp grass, where the 
l)arley harvest cc^es off in the following spring and oats are reared 
as a debcato exotic j and if the « hill nartriflges ” run small, the 
coveys m large and the birds are hardy. Indeed parlridgi^s 
seemto have toughs conrtitutione than tho grouse, althmigh they 
are bred m a mlder climate, and amid much more eftbmiuate 
•ur^un^gs. They ore thinned by no such torriblo epidemic as that 
which clears wide stretches of moorland iu unlucky seasons Mke the 
present. About the worst that they can suffer fi-om is a severe 
evintcr and a rainy spring, and it .ia true that these arasometimea 


hard upon them. They ore driven from the fielde to refrige 
in. the stackyards, where they sit cowering under' we 
so many rog]^ balls of ruified feathers, and eaw w the 

net or the )^. In the spring their eggs may ^ addHed inoos^t 
damp, or the little ones mav come to an untimely end befime w^y 
have well cleared the shells they are chipping. Or^ they my 
tumble into crevasses in tlie chalk country, and perish of slow 
starvation in their miserable prisuos.- But disasters of this land 
are very partial after all, and, if one estate suffers severely, tlm 
next which is more sheltered may escape almost entirely. It ia 
seldom ev^ in England tliat it rains without interniission through 
all the spring months ; and if tho first sitting of eggs bos come to 
grief, the persevering parents set to work at once upon a socon^ 
Then, although there are ostrich-liko partridges who will 
drop their eggs close to any footpath in the open bayfields 
whore any passer-by may stumble upon them, yet most of 
the birds are of more inteUigent instincts and contrive to conceal 
their nests so as to defy any ordinary bird’s-nester. If the 
shepherds choose to hunt the hills for them, they may find upon 
a grouse moor obnost every one of the eggs that have escaped tho 
sharper eyes of the hbodud crows: and the rooks bereave many 
a maternal pheasant that haunts tne covers conuuanded by the 
rookery. But nothing hut a weasel or a hed^rehog can come at a 
partridge-nest that is hidden away in the rank grnssea atnong the 
tangled rr)ots of a prickly-thom hedge. Above all, partridges fill 
up a country ns fust os you thin it down, and colonize outlyii^ 
territories when their native breeding-grounds got overcrowded. 
Year after year you msty bring every feather to bag on your own 
little hit of iiuprotocted land ; y^r after year tho superHuous birds 
of your preserving neighbours will come over and i)eoplo it for you 
again. Tartridges are by no means shy beyond a certain point of 
prudent self-prtiservation ; and though they will not exactly ven- 
ture into the squares of a city like sparrows, yet so. long as there 
is a patch of grain or a field of cahl^es, they will not hesitate to 
settle in the suburbs. »So, partridges being more or less plentiful 
ovorywhore, partridgii-shuoting will always he tho sport of the 
middle-class sportsman, and wnoro one heart is throbbing on tho 
1 ith of August, fifty will be iu a fiutter on the eve of the 1st of 
Seutemher. 

This year thoro roust have been much anxiety ou tbo night before 
the 1st, and a good deal of disappointment on the long lookod-for 
niomlug. Generally sneaking there may have been no l^k of birds, 
but then tho weather left very much to desire. It ia one thing 
turning out cheerfully after breakfast if you are old and ex^ie- 
rienced enough to havo curbed up your enthusiasm for a Um o’clock 
start — turning out when tho sun is shining brightly upon every- 
thing, and tluTu is breeze enough to temper the warmth luid assuio 
you a fair scent. It is quite another matter to take your chance of 
fierce driving showers, and to face a vrind that is blowing like half A 
hurricane. It is not only or chiefly that everytliing on the earth 
or in the air looks and fools inexpressibly damp and dismal ; that 
you must eitlier bo eternally slipping yoursolf and your gun in and 
out of your waterproof coverings, or else must shoot in a coat that 
clings in wet folds to your arms, and in kuickerliockerB that have 
chan^d to dripping waterskins ; that eacli time you struggle through 
a hedge a douche of water drenches you Inside the collar, and you go 
labouring over the heavy soil with some pounds of clay drag^ng on 
each of your shooting-hoots. But your gaiue is literally not worth the 
candle ; the stronger birds ore os wild as liawks^and even those that 
ai'e weak on the wing are up and well under weigh while us yet you 
are a good couple of gunshots off. While still at the hack of the 
hedge iu the next enclosure you hear ihe whiiT of Uie parent birda 
abovo tho pattering of tho rain on tho turnip leaves \ oy the lime 
you havo cleared tlie hedge and ditch, tho brood of cheepers hsa 
fluttered up iu thoir turn, and you see them go streaming out xif 
the opposite comer like crippled wild ^ese. Even if you have 
tho luck to nuirk them dow^u, still the chanct^ are that you havn 
seen the last of them. It is a backward year for the harvest ; thoro 
are strips of corn left standing everywhere, and your 
friends find safe sanctuary in the very thick of one of the rankest 
of these. There is nothing for it but to take leave of them in the 
meantime, and to look forwai'd to renewing acquaintance with 
them on tho stubbles later in tho evening, when the weather may 
have cleanxl, and their minds may have calmed down. Long 
before it is lunching time, and whether you are hungry or not, 
you are thinking of tho contents of tho 'boskets, and still more 
of the Ihisks or tho beer jar. But how cheerless that iiioal 
is w'hoD you are seated upon damn straw under the dripping 
thatch of some outlying barn, looking rucfUlly on tho abuost 
empty game-bags and panniers. Tho very pohiters have a 
hangdog look, os if they felt themselves guilty of the blank 
fields and w'ore to bo punished for ytuir indifferwnt amu(M>- 
ment. Matters may mend • should the iveather hold up in 
the afternoon, and you may clu'er up a little in tho wateiy 
sunshine that is gilding tho shocks luul throwing a ruddy light 
ujicm tho stuhblos. But it has botm a very poor day at the be^ 
and you feel siully Unit you havo missed a joar. Succeeding woekf 
may liavo bright promise, or even brilliant performance, in Btors 
for you; but there is only one •* first” in the season, and shoontig^ 
afterwards you lose tho charms of association and the brightm- ^ 
pleasures of early memories. 

Wo 8up])ow) that old firsts of September can never ^ 
have been hnU* so delightful as tliey seem to us now, look^ 1,. 
at fibem over a waste of years. Wo do not im^ine f 
I2nglish climate can have flW|tji?rialIy in e omiple^ 

decades, and we wufy m 
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jcccpcTd in most places not nearly so plentiful. Yet certainly tho 
general impression of our earlier (la3'R is of clear skies and cool 
EreoreSy coveys in ahundanco tunl fsrreat apori among them. What- 
ever the sum tt)tal of tho slaughter, assuredly >^0 worked hard for 
the hag. Youth nud healthy wearinift^ w«mld not he deuied tho 
night before, and though we might hn\e sought o\ir pillow hot with 
oxoitemfist, btill, after roiuo hours of tho houtuleRt sloop, wo wore up 
and refri'sbcd Avith the earliest daylight. Iiuvi4g swtulowed somiv- 
thiug tliat Jiiight pass for hreakfost, we had uijh.im-d tho outer 
door for oiirselvoB, while the nmids xvere Mill in llio arms of 
Morpheu-*, and had been rereived in tho court} ,ud holow by the 
keepei-B, A\ho had alnsidy tlivown gni\el at uur window to awalom 
ns. There was a grey \ajxmr reeking up everswheiv frtuu tho 
damp turf, giving glorious promise of a spleuditl d»y. There were 
aprayfl of dew drops on every twig and tree, and <-louiis i>f eobweln 
iloaling in tho air or Iviugin silveiTpiu/e u])ougr.t. 4 s nmi Mnbbh *<. 
!F)youtiiu oldest and sti*a(liesL of the poiutei *, who h el be(‘n 
tho Hrst, Went (hishiiitr madly do^v^l tho Hides (jf (he h (Ueii»\V‘>. 
springing the lirst of the covejs in thoir uniisual evcit<'iut nt, W e 
luive a V ague ini]irt‘s<^lon th.it we h.id grrat •’'u tli* n* eon 

ho no doubt that it w.M 4 Aery eni«»}iible, .uid \el, iiii.dA^m - 
any particular morning’s sport, we sre dri\Mi t«* sii‘«j>eit wi‘ dd j 
nothing VTry extraordinary, h'or it im o<ld ll'ing lied wl.'ii ; 
you ouco order \oiit iiieiui*r} )nek to dui} IIk «ild 

iamilhiT groiuid, it will ottni relrievi^ fur a.hi lie' Mnnutt t j?i> 
cldents of any gixen dny. Vnu r'*nii o.h* r f|mte wi‘ll h*»w' 
you missed your lost lij^ht imd h ll .it tli ■ k oia th.il 
Suucho Ibislied in the onur «»f tin* field up}»>iic- ih* kt iin» I, 
where your coiupanu 111, jiiiieh to mmu d’L;'U'•^ ‘’w’lel ynu <\e;‘’ 
and, when you luudo a loiii: Miot vvilli \oiii si eond iiiiu'l, h )w tlie 
liirds hroko into that pnleii of gni^', 4 ind wliieh ol tin »u mmi 
tailored,” nud w hich you kil Ns I, and ho on. Ihil (In i \uv cmiU' 
inoriiiiigd were H-Idmn \ei\ deull\ ; and (W'/\ one l.nu\As lint 
towards the he it of the noon the bo li v.ini h eix teii- 

oufvly, and ha\o tho bi M of the g.mie of hide .md k N on ee 
111© ihiitlu'is iiiid 11 h‘ fosh-liinied e.uth wheii iliey h.ue Ix-eu 
biakiTig and scraping on the runuv hink*', hni .is hir the com ys 
that scnipt*<l an hour befon , liiev juel.iMoim* u ( loe ^wallow » 
in l)eccuih<r. Wilh uUxour jii\( nilo i nthieui iiu, and (onddeije;/ 
that you made but a liglit break! c 1 in the bin.iU In 'iii ■*, y on are h idy 
enough for un i arly luncheon ; a Iuma v luhch aili i steady i v» u*i u 
is apt to di*aw on a Hjidi i, and ultiT the slnnN i shimlier in tho 
warm shade, adiou to etc, id} shootinp for mi ii m or I\m). Tlie 
sloop, tlu' lueal, and the pTernaturo used »o leli upon u^, wo 

fuel convinced, though we did not > .no to own to it. It la a fiei 
that in tho early allciiioou, when tho seent w»n lying, and the 
hirds had begun to appear again, our shoot h.g laiher went 
off* Ulou came on, and wo schloiu did out 1 ms any thine like 
jnstico until the covey .s weio out on tho jied towunh c\oniiig, 
when wo were apt to “ brown’’ them us they rose in liitle ilonds, 
imd Bomi'times did futiil t\ceutinn. lint all tli.it the mere proso 
of Hualylieal dnlail, and it senreelv cliius the Jido of lonmueo e.tst 
round those early shooting da>« which one enjoyed so kei iily m tJio 
morning of life. A^ow we detest eaiiv houiN, and should be iifrnid 
of rhcuiuiitiflin and eohU iu tlm held wtve we to liun out .aiuoug 
the eobwelju of amoruing. As for the bunyuu<*y of spirits now- 
ndays, that is nioro likely to como alter luiieheou than at 5 v 31., 
Olid wo should noAcr think of liskiug “fortv wiuks ” upou cool 
turf whieh must certainly Iw damp. Indeed, if on r merits have 
mot with tboir deserts, tho odih an* tbui an oil hand day with 
pointo's or setters and uu <dd-!ashionoil keejicr is altogether 
tiouaatb us. Wo let the best of Septi inbor go by, and we turn out at 
waUdug parties later in Ihi ‘se.ison w itli the disiiiijiuished eii’clcwhich 
our boDourablo friend is entertniiilup, asehrouieled at hngtli iiilhu 
county pajwr. Wo walk his tuimps iu line, after all his btuhblo 
and nicadowa have been swept hyMlying lioi semen, ^^’o hiivo ea< h 
our loader at our h^vls, and are armed with at least a couple of 
central tiros, In plaeo of dugs to set and hick, w’o have, ro- 
triovei*» to look to tile dead aud wounded. We shoot jealoudy 
under the eves of a fonuidiiblo gallery. Wu spend a toil 11110 in 
cartridges aiid iu siilxsidi/hig our Jiost’s liead-koeper ; and tlic pmio 
we mai-wro is carted to the noaveM niUwiiy station to be consigned 
forthwith to London dealers. If slaugliter is spiirt, there can be 
no qiieRtiou tliat we kill much iiiurti than wo lused to do. Yet the 
Advance in line, with the carelully drilled rank and tile, with 
IsadciB giving a word of comm.iiul whieli yroii tiro e\pi*i Letl to olx'y 
with military precision, sniiu kb disagreeably' of ib*ill luid the parade- 
fmund. It reminds you ut every step that you have .saeriliced 
the froedom of mo\ emeu t and tho riLriil of private judgment that 
uaed to be the groai pleusme ol a d.T.y in the lield. TJie i»*lrievera 
running tlie winged ]»irdf.by the n«.se iire]Hjor subslitiitc’* lor high- 
lyiied pointers and si'iters hauling to the wave of your hand, 
drawing, standing, and backing like m mnny “ pictiivew.” Wo kill 
more than we um to do, and yet we sonictinies sigh fur the old 
September — for Don or Saiicho ard tho eld keeper, and all tho an- 
tiquated paraphunmlia of ahot^belt, pewdcr-tlusk, aud loadiug-red. 


PROPAOANDlftM A^O SCIICK)LS IN ITALY. 

W E have Ulivady commented on tho mingled impropriety 
and absurdity of tho propagandism which porve*rts the 
Aattae of education into a moans of ofTonco, nt eneo cowardly and 
Vidgar, against the ^lei^ou and authority of tho l*ope. < )ther in- 
atanees. less vulgar and oH'enaire, but uot less amit*'ing or less appro- 
silnte, have beon supplied by recent sxpeiienco, Tho removal of 


all prohibitions against tho dissemination of tho Holy Sdiptiires 
in Italy has multiplied the army of volunteer colporteurs whosa 
one cib)cct in life seems to bo to throw Biblcfe broadcast into Roman 
Catholic countries. Stori«*s are told without nuuibcr of tracts 
and Tostameiits pressed by the lavish hands of retired general^ 
admirtvls, and couimiisiHariat otKcers on hotel-keepers, hotcl-waitors^ 
and the casual travidhua by steambout and railw^ay. Webavn 
little doubt tlmt many of the repoi'ta which excite the onthusiastn j 
of periodical guthcrin[.»a in Kxetcr Hall owe the amplitude of their y 
ligurcH and the uppl.an »e of their audience to the energetic impor- / 
tunity with wdiich thewn Protestant light troops ply tlicir uuro- 
siitiug V ictiiiM. I’robably tho persona who congratnlato Ihcmselvos 
on tlu* wide ditrusion of the iJiblu iu idolatrous^ countries do not 
ufion lake the trouble to inunire wdiat are the fruits of their liberal 
expenditure. They g.uiorally take for gi anted that overy one who 
iui'' a Ikhlc ora tinct upnu liim iminceiialely begins to study 

il. wifli a ii '•olulioii to le.irn llie virtiicH and embracH tho forms of 
An^»i e III I'roi* Kl-iiiii^ni. Jt is a pity that people wlio subseribo for 
llie jiuip I’^t s of converMoii do not taki* some trouble to learn how 
fni th ir well-meaning and zealous ttlbits Kiccced. 

M he Itiili.nw are in tho main, nud on all occudons of social inter* 
ctiur e, a f ..uvieoiH and polltu people. They have, indeed, somo 
link.fj and customs which are con-islent neither with politu- 
111'- n »r wilh ileceiiey. lint wo uio bound to say that whon-' 
tvtr tiny It I ogni/e thi* intention of a ••trangiT to eonfer a benefit 
upon llu iii, they reeiproealo tho vvilli by 11 plea'-anfc and polite 
iietepl.iure ot the klndll0^s. At the same time they h.ue a keen 
-eine of .iny inliculous occurreuce, and a dianialic mode of 
iiiiiiating It. llii^li*-!! gojourners in Italy will therefore havo 
otten lieard liom Itnluin lips vivid deAcnptions of the Holenm 
gi.ivlly with v\ Inch LriglL-h zealots lia\o opened thi‘ir bags in ii 
iiiilway lariiagf' aud giion to every Italian felJovv-pH'^Kuigcr a 
tr.iet or a Ti-tauieiit; and of tho ei|nnUy grave poliieiiess with 
whieli the >;irt loi.s been reciived. Lut it is not the lovUiiio of nil 
Lngli-hmen to lieni Iho eomiiu uts made upon a proceeding vvliich 
evi 11 good iiil* iitinn.i (iinnot dive-t of il.i iinpHrlinence ; and W'o 
wi'ipeii tliat IVw'ir still ever ledui the puipo'«es to whieli tho 
donations aie uUiuiately (onhij:ned. Tlieiu i.s a n cent stoiy that 
an Itttluin nUu er, u of a coum is ition on cigaiettcH, suddenly 

tttaitled an h’n,;lish bystander by the following aneedide Wo 
were iugnnison," he ^a«l, and had cxhnnUednll our stock of 
piper to iiiuko cig.irfttes with. One day a very diginliul ami 
Oourlenlis "Uaiver- an Knghshninii- .ippmud, beariin* a letter to 
ihecomunmd.uit, w bo introduced Inni to the olhccis. Jief’on* going 
ax>uy, he \» IV civilly presented all of us xxith Jhides. These camo 
most 6 LUson.il)ly j tor wo have iimde eigaiotLes wdlli them ever 

billCO.” 

That the r**sult of Iheso apoiitnncoiis efforts at convi vsion may 
often be ludicrous,inidthatita motive is inherently iinp"iliiKi)t, may 
at Home future day dawn upon tho snpporlei's of J^’oli^tant mie- 
hioms in Italy. That these misbions must in thn majority of ( aso& bo 
cgiegioiiM hnlur<*s is a certainly fully' recogni/ed by' JOngliahmeft 
who Jiave niived much with rtalhu)'*. Por, v'diatever may bo the- 
dissiilisf actum of It.iiianR with the goveinment «d‘ the ilomieh 
(’hureh, however inarki d th< ir indiUereuce to its dogmas, however 
profound or general their dislike oi llie priests, they havo very 
liule Hympalhy either with tho foiius or the dogma.s ot Angliciu) 
Clmicfimen or Anglican Dissenceis. As to the oercnionials of either 
(Miurel), lliev infinitclj^ prefor tlioso of their own. Ah to the doc- 
trines, the majority ol Italiim men would pronounce thuao of ono 
churcli us absurd us thoso of tho other. And as to bitting down 
to htndy tlio ]»oint 8 of dilference between Iho two religions, Low 
wrould .'^iich a devotion of tinio and labour comport with theelaimA 
of the thciitn., the opera, the and the btudio, to say nothinj^ 
of ]*ailuimcnt, the Hoiirsc, imd tho railway directoi ales P VVf» 
would Iherefoie warn those persona who maybe zealoua for tha 
propugntnui of Protestantism in Italy against counteiiBnci ng any 
syntem for the general conversion of ndulla. They may gather 
a rich harvest of converts of a certain kind ; men who think they 
arc good Protestants because they havo lung hated the Pope and 
the priests, or needy men who lind that, whatever revvards Pro- 
teslanlism may give them in tho worhl which is to come, il is not 
barren of recoinpeii'-e iu that which now ib. Put wo suspect that 
these are not precisely the converts whom English Prote.stanti 8 m 
is vtry anxious to embrace in its fold, aud of others Italy is not 
likidy to bupplv any upprociablo numbor, 

licit allhougb adult conversion is extremely iniprolciblo ammig^ 
Italian men, and wholly impossible among Italian women, it doe» 
not follow that i'lngU&hineii may not spend their money or their 
time bountifully and boneticuilly upon Italians, if they are so 
minded. 'Iho old restrictions upon keeping schools are iemov«d» 
No prucodewt conditions are required but such as ordinary policy 
requires and oixlinavy good sense willingly assents to. The esta- 
blishment of schools in and about Romo would be n really bene- 
volent and useful undertaking. It would at once co-opurato and 
corapeto with the State systoni. Wo do not of course rocoiumend 
the creation of schools for tho^ purpose of prosedytism. Such 
schools would be equally iniachiovous and shortlived. There ie 
sufficient priestly innnonce still in force to shut up schools that are 
aggrcssivmy and ostentatiously Protestant. And tho peculiar 
kind of Protestantism which English propagandists wvnild tea^ 
would certainly revolt the ordinary class of chantable Cliristians. 
But it dofS not follow^ that all religious taacbiug should be 
excluded from such institutions. That which the children hare 
already learned might ho enlarged and expanded in a S|diit 
I of Christian liberality and toleiation. Th^ might bo taught 
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-that Proteatnnts and Jews are not (as they have hitherto been 
told) identical; that Protestants do woraliip tlio Saviour and 
hold the AposilcH’ Creed — points on which the RoruUh priest* 
hood has deliberately misled its pupils, lluving set the minds of 
the pupils and the parents at rest on such questions,. tJie schools 
ini}>ht insist on a form of practical instruction which is now much 
needed. As for as they can bo judged by their fruits, the ordinary 

S ublic schools of Italy seem to inculcate few of the moralities of 
ally life. Truth, honesty, cleanliness, and industry may perhaps 
be inculcated in fonniil lessons, but assuredly they are not enforced 
any strict and effective discipline. At any rate thi,s is the opinion 
of Germans, English, and Americans who have resided for any length 
of time in the great cities of Italy. Those strangers admit readily 
enough tlio kindly good<natiiro, the winning and sympathetic 
manner of the Italians, their pleasant salutdlion and their intel- 
ligent remarks. But they complain tliat in their intercourse with 
innkeepers, shopkeepers, and survunts, the ellect of tlie /imiahility 
end intelligence is almost always mnrnd by aomo obtriiHivo inci- 
dent of dirt, sloveulincfss, petty mendacity,* or potty diahnnosty. 
Tho man you deal with adds a few /iVc'*to your bill, or chtirgfs 
YOU more than ho promised to chargn ; or the Irade-sinnii or the 
lodglng-house-kceperwhom you visit in order to si-ttloflomc coutrnet. 
receives you in a state of squalid semi-nudity, a dirty cont or dirty 
gown thrown hastily over foul linen, unwnslud hands clutching at 
uubrushed trowsors, and iinwoBhed feet protruding from grimy 
slippers, upon a iloor oozing with a mix turn of .‘street dirt and 
-srIivr. Then, as to e.xteriial decency, were ever such indecent 
caricatures of it seen ns in the .streets of Homo iind Florence ? 
Both these cities arc inllnitely cleaner and more decent than 
they were twenty years ago ; so that their fiirmcr condition may 
bo impertVclly imngiued by the present genciaAon. Again, take 
the lowest cliws and tho lower hourffcoim of any city of .Southem 
Italy, and wo defy any ICiiropean country (except of course 
8pnin) to produce anything like the dirt and indecency seen in the 
hind from which dawned iho earlicbt liglit of modern civih/.rttion. 
And if tho cities aro bad, some purls of tho couuiry ate wurso. 
Nothing- not e\ e.n the condition ot tho moat nouloctcd districts do- 
■Ocribed by tho Commissioners who have report eu on t he ngricifllurul 
poorofKii gland— can bo worse thanthocorulition of(bop<»orpetu*ants 
who vegetate in tho Roman Oampogna. \Vitliin a radiiw of ten 
wiles from the Kteniul (*ity, tlio metropolis of the Roman (.'atholic 
Church, the spiritual capital of one hundred and lifty millions of 
European Christians, there is to bo seen an much mi.very, squalor, 
•dirt. Ignorance, and poverty os is to be b)iind in any of the leo.^t 
civilized purls of Furopt?. We think that this fuct constitutes 
a terrible charge against the Romish priesthood. 'Phe'^e men have 
for centuries enjoyed great wealth and iilmost absolute power ; 
they have received large* revenues and exorcised boundlo.‘*s iii- 
ilueuce ; they have had practically tho education of tho people in 
their own hiuids. And what are tho fruits of this power and 
wealth? 8uch as wo liavo described. Wo may iudecd be 
reminded that the circuinstanci'S of the Caiiipugna aro e.x- 
coptiomil, that tho pestilential quality of its summers prevents tho 
Tosideijco of tho landed proprietors on tlieir e.'ilntes, tiiid that 
necessarily tho poasaniry must huddle logother by tliciusehcs in 
dioary liumleta or mopo in solilai 7 h<>vels. But the nb.stiico of 
the proprietor and the want of his HUpervi.'^ion are evils not coii- 
ea to the Campngna. 'I’lioy are comimuj to a larpo porti»m of 
the Emilia. They aro common in Calabria and Sicily. And 
this want only makes tho action of tho priest more neces.'>ary 
4 Uid more legitimato. How has the priest dealt with these 
floor aavuges, in who.^o minds iioithor tho smoKy vapour of 
their hovels, nor tho desolation of their villages, nor tho 
4^arp grip of poverty, has wholly crushed all gontloness of 
fooling and all Drightne.ss of intollectP How has he fed those 
involuntary shoop of his flock? What has bo done for them? 
Nothing, absolutely nothing. Ho has not taught them to read. 
Cor fear they might read heretical books. Ho Inus not taught them 
to write, for fear their diiughtors might write love-letters. lie 
has not taught them honesty, so that, if they have tlie chance, they 
will cheat or rob. He has not taught thein'hunianity ; he hius only 
told them that the horse, the ox, and the ass ** non sono ( h'Utiani**; 
ihbrefore the Roman, like the Neapolitan peasant, shocks all 
Coroigners by a ferocious cruelty towards dumb animals, quite 
•out of keeping with his general cbarculer. In a word, thu priest 
has left the mind of tho peasant as he found it— -a blank. But 
has he not taught him religion? He has taught jiiH so much 
of religion that tho peasant crosses hinisolf on passing a crucifl-x, 
kirns tho toe of his patron Saint, and bows to the imago of tho 
Virgin. But, if you ask liim about a God, or immortality, or 
oreligioua and mor^ duty, his answers will show a condition of 
eheer heathenish ignorance, or worse. 

In such a state of things, w hich, we must add, cannot bo 
4P>D<^4uly predicated of Tuscany or Piedmont, it is obvious that 
missionary seal and benevolence may iiud plcuty of work for 
Itself m the establishment and endownmnt of schools. They would 
il<^ only tmh the . rudiments of reading and writing to iluKiO 
who are wholly lgnoraiit| but tliey would discipline the savage 
4md humanity the holfcbrutal. They wouldT in a ineaaaw, 
IhougHimt (^Muntely, eeinpenia^ for the absence of that cul- 
tivated and kisu^ olaaa which in England has exercised so 
whedosome w iniiticim OYcr tho nrnnhera and feelings of our 

managed^ oounteraot by a bene- 
Acoaa disciplmo ^ ^ooaa i^aiiibllM ku‘i«s.idftruitci w%h Vouug 
Italy is r^y faltoifc mji wiwSd »ak» mrthttfdbkto to K 
4)oiintedBhainefid|aaddtsk^ And the j wooM laiae 10 


tho height of the Nortliom standawl the despised and 
virtue of cleaulinoss. Groat indeed would he the reward of eflorte 
so wiHo and ben«)volent, ciurriod to a successful end» ^ Iwy w 
awakening from tho torpor of centuries. She is taldpg hejf 
place among iudepondeut nations. Ilor sons are Competing' 
all Europe in the arts of self-gos'ovnumut, of oommarclm 
prise, outl of naiioinil development. They are distingUlshoa by . 
rm*o quickne.^s of appreliension, by a rapid capacity of iiiMqwpPJg 
sympathy, and by u.vcolltincc iu ceitnin special vocations. I# it 
not worih while to contribute towards institutions which may 
ultimately eflace tho accidental blemi^»he» of the Italian qharacter. 
and give to it a synimcirical grace and moral harmony P At all 
cv(‘nts wo are sure that ihiii is better worth while thau to scatter 
about Bibles and tracts ut random. 


la.KPiiAN’ia 


HE popular Engfish iinlioii of clophunts is ordiuiirily dcrivetl 
iVoni thu Courts and camps of tho JOiist. They arii rightly 
iigh iHdicvod to piny a prumiriciit part iu Rwiews, IhiriNiiv, 


rjpjiK 

enough * . * , . . 

and 411 her s()l4‘inn ]aigo:ints in which Oriuulnl niaguilicenco 
is si'cn sid(' hy s-idu with Uritit-h tviiunetvy and order. Must 
Kiipli.shinen art* awswo that a coiisiilenible immW of the tigers 
anuually sshiin in our Indian depemleucy aro shot by eporlsuiwi 
«e^nv4‘ly hOaled in howcUihs on the bicks of elophants; but thcao 
useful b4‘a>t.s avu eiuplovuil for many dtmu'Stic t)urpoH4*s, and are 
often inainlai lied all o\er India by native gciitlomeii vrho never 
faced a lig<‘r or huinlle.l a giiii in all their lives. rurJer the 

Mogul JCiii}K’r4n\s the “ iMl-I\lmnah,'* or “ .ALinsion of Eleplionts,” 
wa.s a regular (Icpariinunt of the Shite; and the olliecr in chnj^^a 
of it Inul a rank and Hignilicunco iiiiidogoLis to that of tho 
.Master of tho lUickhoumls with us. Tho Great AkRix used to 
bent the junglj'g with u lino of cluphanl.s extending for a qinuricr 
of a mile. S*>me uati\e. princes have tlerivcd a vilo pleasure 
wUiiesHiiig a ihiel iH^tweeii uvo of these well-matched aiitagouista ; 
and their H.Tvici'.H lia\(^ hwii oft**)! ciilh4 into requisition to put 
ignoble eriminal'i to a iNuUiroiis dwilh. Scott, whoeo kuowWdgo 
of Iiidiii, ilevixed from memlxTi of the civil .9rjd miUtary services, 
wflH inviuiuhly correct and striking, has introducml an efopliaut to 
coutrihuto to the (iemmrmnif of one of hi.s least rojul novaln. 
3n the Jinair of the JhaujfUery tho apostate Richard 

Midclhinas, who has ju^t received what wua his due irom 
the bounty of Tippoo, is told to accept the fruit of the justica of 
Ifyder, ainl (*ni^hed, in opi’ii Jlurbar, under tho fool of a well* 
traiiM'd eloplftint. •* Tho cry which tho victim uttoroil,*^ we are 
told, “ wiift) mimicked by tho ronr of tho monster, and tho sound, 
liU an liysl»*vical laupli", mingling with a scToam, which rung fwau 
'nndur tJie. veil of tJio Begum.*' No imioiint of Jiidiun exTuaienco, 
w<* may obsi‘r\e, ('oiild li.ivo cimblL'd any writer t») di'scribe lielter 
typevs of file ago and timo than havo boon given by the gr»)at 
novolist in the di'qicrate adventurer Middlemns, Jfiirtloy th« 
Doctor, Tion Hillary tho crimp, the Aiuuzojuiau Mrs, Monlio- 
ville, mid, we may cv4Mi say, Tippoo and Hvder, who havo thosamu 
sort of ivscmhlauco to tlie real rnleis of Mvsoro that iho Greuks 
and Romuu.H of Sluikspeiiru li.avo to their originals. It i.‘4 not vejy 
long since that the indignation of tho Govenmient of India waa 
exprcssuil to tlio ruler of Barodu, who had fafttcuod an unlucky 
olleuder to the feel of an chqihanl, and had had him pounded 
to death in tlii.s lk.^hion through tho main streots of tln^ 
city. Bernier’s entertainiDg travidjj contain sundry notlcea of 
elephants ns forming a part of tho tonuI ostnblidlLmant. The 
J'hnperor eveiy yijnr went away fn>m ** Agra or Labor of great 
Mogul’' t/» escjipe the hot soaiou in the cool and picturesque 
valleys of t-ashmere. In fact, ho did what the prosont raco 
of F.nglish Viceroys i.s every now' .and then attacked for doing; 
ho sought a climate vvhi're life could Ui tnjoyod, iiudead of being, 
uiendy endured, iu tho hot winds and rainy Bua.sou. On ouo of 
thesis expediti(ms some e.lephiint<^ of the iviiig'a household took 
fright in a mouiilaiu puss, and fell over a prucipi(*e somo hundreiA 
of fei't ill sheer depth. Bernier, who ciiiuu up in tho cotiSge tluvo 
diiy.s allmaviinls, saw the uuforliin4Uo btnists still alive at tho 
bottom 4»f the pass, moving tlioir trunks and dying by iuches. It 
is cmlitahie to this writer’s accuracy of cle.scVipiion that a few 
voars ago an I'^nglish olticer, tnv veiling by tho saiiio route, beliovod 
liiiustdf, on leasonuble grounds, to have iisr(‘Ttaineil exactly tho 
very spot wheie the accident took ])lacc. Hud Livy, ijLsteait of 
muddling up two dilfeivut accounts of Hnimibal's juissage of tho 
Alps, iipplii'd him.solf to » critical iind local oxaiiiimilion of hia 
original authoritii'.v, we might havo Well spiirod all those dis- 
tressing doubts as to tlie e.xact position of tho “ White RorJc,'' 
and have perliaps even been eiiab]t>d to tix the pkici^ wiiero tho 
solid mountains weie or were not mclteii down with viucgiv. 

Tho possession of an elephant or two is, as y>y. have iuliinatnd^ 
by no lueiiua coidincd to royal or priui'i-ly l:imi*ios. ]4andh4)lder» 
and Eiigli.sh gentlemen engaged in commcnunl or ugiicuUiiml 
punsuits in tho interior of tiio country lied Fuch an animal to 
iHs w'ell worth hia keep in mony ways. It brings in the coUeo- 
iioiiH of rent from an oul-stutiou to headquarters. It tuk|^ 
importaut letters or supplies right acros.s coiinlir.^ It will carry 
huf-ii-dozcQ servants, with lied,, liuggugu, and cooking anpamtu^ 
to any ploco where these adjuncts or ueceSsarius caumd be relied 
on. It enablee tho native agents of a fiictory to travel with 
jweiiiity against aceidents or rebbery. Where roads have not 
been construetod, or are iujMissnbie Jbr vehicles during the nuny 
tho elephant is to aio^ omemeneV. To swim riv«is» 
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to hkirt <ir wade through swaiups, to stop cleverly over fences, to 
fray II path lliroujrh reods, to hroiik down forest frci^s flnnly con- 
nected by long trailing creepers, is a corapamtively ohhv task to 
th’iH siigaeiuiH, powerful, and ohedicnt servant. It is true that 
three or four iiiiles an hour is the average rate of progress, and that 
it is hardly fair to exact of an animal more tlmn lifteen or twenty 
miles of march in tho day. It must be admitted, too, that practice 
is necosisary to accustom the traveller to tho motion, and tnnt the 
paces of all idephauts are not the same. Some are so smooth as 
almoNl to invito slumber ; on otliers tho unlucky occupant of the 
cushion rolls about as at sea, and arrives at his fournoYs end with 
jMU'o pfiins in all his loints. Rut tho docility of tho W-i and tho 
fiocurity of this mode of conveyance nro, wfiero rapidity of ooiu- 
municalion is not essential, of tho very groaU-st coriveiiienc»3 Ui 
rosideats in tho plains. The owner of an liephant has bf'sidoa a far 
fn’oator guamnteo for rospeclubilily than ihe owner of a gig. ll ih 
hot to bo imagined, however, that (iepiuints cost iiothinL^ or can 
prosper without caro and attendance. A ))nulrnt poivou will 
guard his elephant from tlie dehigc, of u tropical min, oiul lo this 
end a high-rooled burn must br* couslnirtcd ^\ilh ont ii sidc'* laigc 
enough to admit something of the size of jni onliijarv haystack. 
Then the Imth isos indis]n*ns;ihlc to the clcph.'uit as it was to an 
old Roman, or a good breakfast to ilw jiir\Mif«nof IHckciis ; and 
aft 4 *r a daily plunge and a swim, dining whicli nothing is seen 
of tho nuimal but the tij) of his Iniiik, it li« s dowii on its sid«j 
at a signal from the driwr, and sulHiiits i«4 In- iiIKmI, ch-nicd, and 
brushcMl, while thorns i>v for*‘ign riih.st.inci s iii\’ cxlraci**d from 
thn Uws, When tlie.se (^]»eniliMns ;irc coiielnd»*ii, a chain is 

fastened round one liiinl leg, and nunli^ .'•eenre to ;i post or lr«‘c, 
and the ri'inaimlcr of tho day is ]jn ‘«‘d by the elepiiant in ob- 
lltoraring the Iraec.s of the h\ sliowi-is of dn.st, or in 

dnving away tho Ilies wLlJi a Icaly branch. 'Plio food ge?ierally 
coutfi^Jts of fcxcral jKiiind.^ of coaisc rice, the sU-m of a plantain 
tree, iiud a whole cartload of leijdi r biiinclics n ccnily cut. To 
proenrt? this latter snpplv is ihi* daily dniv of one of tin* altond- 
nuls, who in Indian plirar'OolouY if* leiincd “a mate/’ the title 
of /l/n/iouf h'*ing reserveil for tlio head keepm*. Xotoverv kind 
of leaf is palalablo, and whole tract, ^ of conntry co\<T(‘d with 
forest trees are nb.Miliitely us'dess for tin* feeding of elephtuils. 
Wlu u on a march, or in the iuin^rli‘s, elephants will endcavtiur 
to feed fill day, a.nd will sn.itcli at anything edible, 'rhose 
who an* now gmuning over the juice of co..'- will hardly Ik* 
consoled by the knowledge that the price <‘f ati elephants keep 
has almost doubled in the lastijuarler of a ci-ntury. yormerly 
in tho Cbuigelic Jkltii an ehph;in1, w itli il.stwo al!»*ndants, r'i?t 
liitlo more tlmn a month. 'J’lio amount is now fully double, 
and ill other /md drier parts of India, >\heiv* forage is scarce, 
it rortclics the high liguve of 6/. or 7/. lOlcjihants are td.^^o 
very liable to be di.suhlod by feet or to get out of con- 
dition. Thorns, stumps, tind .•'I ones cause Incev.dion and laiiio- 
ness ; sores and ulcers arise from Ticglecl, or carele.'^siic.'ss in 
fitting on tho howdali; and internal di.s<jrderH are iK/lrayed by 
the animal it.self, which litiTally consumes liimjis »)f earth to 
show that it need.«r n purgative. ’ ’Clieu an eleplinnt may, under 
bad inan.agt ment, bectuuo as fertih* a source of <pmrrel as rabbits 
or hares. Soiiu» h.ivo a vit’ious habit of getting rid of their 
ffisteiiiugs, and making niglitly expeditions into liebis of rieo 
or BUgar-caiK*. A Mnliout, with the reclvle.s'*n(*r a or nnnchalnnce 1 
of Afniatic menials, will take hia .'lophaiit right tlirough a Ikdd 
of rice, wheat, or pulso tii sav<! a circuit of 11 few hundred yarda, 
or h« will permit it to pluck the linest rruiia of the orcliard, or, 
as b« pas.'ie.-i through a villngi*, will .nlily connive at a push or 
u tthove that anuihilates 11 lino id’ storehouses, or hut.s made, of 
wattles, mud, and tlnitcli. Incensed landowncr.s, d(*fr.aiided of 
their I’liiils or dclicd by liicir tcnant.s, have often been knoWii quietly 
to scud a /W8SC of st*rvants on an elephant into tJio giird<*ii or field 
of their aavcrsar}\ and to trust to subsequent chicanery and connip- 
tion to meet and countemet the tale of a plundered homcHtoad and 
a ravaged crop. 

^About a quartf*r of a century ago cleplianU played, or wow 
made to play, a vciy active pfu't in boundary disputi'S, or^ contestB 
for new tracts of alluvial fiinuation, with wJiicIi llie Ex<*ciitivn 
Waft then wholly incompoteui to copo. l)i.«trict« wore at that 
time of enoitnous extent. Tin? laws against what aro teniicd 
agrarian outrages wi*ru palpably lax, tho police, waia wholly 
officorod by natives, and encroachments vvero either atterapteil 
or roftifttod, on the part of the pvoprii:Uirs, by the aid of oivamzcd 
bands of ftlroug-UmU.*d and well-jiaid cUib-uum. A desultory 
eiigHgwncnt imsucKl, in which, s(? the police i*cport Btatud, a 
COnplo of men w«‘rc ininslixed with .spears and died on the spot, 
ivnd three or four iimre were winuuled; and then tho fight was 
fought i'ver agmiii in the criminal and civil court.s. In a long 
and acrimonious litigation it was mimiiely d«.*scribed how tho 
aggressor hod sent one servant on ti hay pony, a second on a 
^ito ditto, and a third on the elcphutit; bow, at a given 
signal from tlio howdah, the ^ ripe ciu*n had heou fired or tho 
well h'ul KfU cliokod ; how this tenant had Is'en spe^ircd witli 
a javelin bi»cau80 ho would not give up Iho inheritiuxee of hia 
Ihthcvft, and that ho had beeit riddled with buckshot hec.mso he Imd 
Mifiik^d to swear to a lie; and, finally, how tin? huge hulk of tho 
eo^'oslmlriiig beast had bei*n employed to finish tlie work of tlie 
clnb-men, and pound hcaiiih and homestead into a chaotic mass. 
Ilnlitckily, in ihcaw statements, graphically deluileil and sworn to 
in esaeyilial pariicnlava bv a bcuw of rcspectablo witnesses, there 
w«» a sulstvatum of truth and n vast suj^rstructure of falsehood. 
Two men had possibly been killed, but they belonged to the oppo- 


ftito party, or they wore not dead at all, but had boon cottTenienilr 
kept out of sight .to give colour to tho story; no four^footea 
animals had apjieared on or near tho battle-field; the ftervantBwhoftO 
dignity and poftition required pouuia or elephonls for locomotioii 
had in reality kept quietly out of sight in some friendly or 
neighlioiiring village, and hiid allowed the rough work of violence 
to proceed through tho agency of Bubordinates, who had been 
instructed as to what was requirijd of them, in tho interests of 
their mnster by a few words us significant as the old Ijfttin formula 
to tho Clonsuls — wc yi/a/ detrimenti respMica capiat, ^ ^ 

’riicsu tales arc happily almost obsolete, and the iniquities, roal 
or iinpiiteil, of tlu 4 eVnhnut now more often confined to tho 
abstract ion of two or three sticks of sugar-cane, or to the treading 
uiuh'r of Home pcirhea of n newly-planted crop. But occasiouaDy 
damage to property and life is dune by a tame ehmhnnt which gcla 
loose in tin* rutting season, and is transformed from a drudge as 
serviceable, as tho “ lubber fiend ” into a dtuuon of inventive malico 
mid ill -liberate revenge. An elephant has been known, when iit 
tills Stull*, to takt? up a commanding position on a high road and 
near a vilJiige, and to deal death and destruction round him for n 
week together. Old women and children caught and pounded to a 
jelly ; corjises whirled round in inockery by the trunk of tbo infu- 
riated niiim/il; several houses unroofed or thrown down; portly 
native gi*nllenie.u iiying out. of their palanquins; cojnniuiiicatioo 
stiipjied, mill the whole neighbourhood in a panic— this has not 
unireqiieutly lM.*eu iho tenor of the police reports for davft, until a 
sphe.vie.al bnlle.l from tho priiclised hand of a .sporting magistrato- 
or indi^o-planfer gives tho de.slroyer his quietus. Sportsmen 
aecusloimat to the jungle.s well know tliat there aro only two or 
lliivo |ila.ei's wheie a shot is elloetive. blither iho charge of the 
animal must 1 m> awaited, and the aim must I30 taken at the hollow 
ju.st iibioo iho trunk, or, if the sporlman has not coolness eiiougb 
for iJiis vi'ulure, a side shot ihrongli Iho eye will do equally well. 
More than foi ty years ago tho elephant that went mad on Exeter 
t/hmige exhausted something like a bnirowful of bullet.s before ho 
could b(‘. de'Uvo>ed, the assailants being either ignorant of tho 
vital part, or Wing uusiblo to catch the animal in tho ueciissnry 
position, ll is well known that the late Major Rogers had hille.it 
some twoUe hundred wild t'k'phanls in the jungles of I ’ey Ion, and 
rarely failed in de.s|»ntchii.ig his victim at one shot. But then ho 
hail tlioroiighly studied llui habit.s of tlio animal, whether single 
or in hi-nls, was a fiv.st-riito shot, and hnd the assistiinco of a 
native, so cool and daring us to be able to walk up to a herd and 
null tJm tail of an iinsi]sj>(‘cting beast, wJiich, in consequonci^,. 
looked round and prosetiled a fa^ouruble shot lo tho exjierienccd 
sport.-'man, 

Mlejihant.s li\o, it is generally believed, to the age of a hundred 
or a hundn*d and tw’eiily years, and average, six to seven feet ia 
height. A very fuNV y»iar.'< .since o no died atllenatva vvhieli waa 
beli4‘\ed by local tradition to have cuirieil ^Vttrre,n Jiiwlings. At 
seventy yi-ars old ilie animal is (juit4.4 in ita prime, and will perform 
long marehes, beat, the jungles for ft whole day, and receive uiv- 
moved tho cJmrg4) of the solitary builiilo, 11 tri’wdi‘r tc.st of stuunch- 
ne.-^s anil conlidenc4', than the nish and roar of ft lig4*r. Tho pricA) 
of ft docile clcjihant, freo from dise«*so or vice, and with many 
seasons of usefulness before it, vaiies from 60/. or 70/. to I20i\ 
Much higher sums arc constautly given for those which havo a 
rejmtatioii in the sporting world, or which are conspicuous for 
tluiir hoiglii or .symmetry, or aro peculiarly fitted lo play a part in 
fo.stivalB or social pagonutiy’. An ol4q)hant of nine, ten, or cloven 
feet is run*, but is mognilicent to Wiold. Each aniiual haft it* 
name. The female is “ tho Pearl, ” tho “ iMilovod ” one, or the 
“ golden mouth.’’ Recent history or aiu?icnt tradition is called on 
to supply iqipellfttions for the moles, whii^h range from tho fniui- 
linr sounds of Ilyd4'.r Ali ami Tippoo on tho one hand, up to the- 
mythic heroes of llio Incliim epics on the other; Bhimu, who 
wjiddod ft maeo like Atholstan the Unready, and Arjuna, who, likt^ 
Ulysses, distanced all cumptdilors in tho use of the bow. Ilerdft 
of these uuim.ils in 11 wild state are still to lie found in Central and 
Southern India, in ih43 jungles of Assam, and also in the furesta 
whicli skirt all the Eastern fronli4?r of the Indian peninsnln. It is 
scarcely necessary to add tliul elephautB cannot lie used for prac- 
tical puruosi-s except in hot climates. But there are few sights 
more in luiiTiiony with nn Eastern landscape than a line of sbiuo 
fifteen or tsveiily elephants waiting, by tho side of some well- 
known cover, for tho signiil to commouco operations, or than tho 
solitary animal which may be seen towards evening in the months 
of Jiimuivy or Eohnuiry, slowly wending its way over an enormous 
plain to ft cluster of 'whitt) tents in which a couple of English 
officials are rmmling tho results of a survey of the country, or 
have been dealing out useful advice and summaiy justice to a 
w'holo village population. 


art at the VIENNA EXHIBITION. 

1V^ 

W E have novor known an International Exhibition Bcr 
pleatanily peopled with statues as tho present one. Tho- 
Yienna galleries may be said to be inliabited not only by great 
hi-storic cliarneti^rs, but by creations of the imagination, per- 
ftonalitii's long femilior in the world of literature and art. We 
are hero in the presenoo of Virgil and Agrippina, of Francis I.» 
Moli^. and Mirabean, of Beethoven and llossini, of Ilagar^ 
Tshmuel, Judith, and 9t. Agatlia, not to mention Venus, Oupid, 
Psyche, and a hoot besides, such os nymphs at a fountaicr 
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orAra quto let ogpriUtmnHnigB qnipwmtimi ettn coitipmdidM idiqvcfi 4a 1» 
i ttbcUion Uiumlte d'^^mboiaiv oa d^outrea gena atuoieus do lumToUetd at 
iuteirol 4 oo d’eHtot, eolont taUemont dosooavarta, at aelon la sodrotd da am 
wictu Totoniu, quo piur leun machinations^ etma quolquea pr^tcxtoo qni ks 
( luvrcut, ilHncpuiMentcorrom|)xoc«uxquile9|ieiimitcaovutcr. . . . 

>]ven with sucli nrecantiozui the Oardiiml de Tournon ifjprooched 
i!io (>iiiae« for having convoked tho States nt such a moment. 
Me himself, ho soiiL and tho Constable do Montmoroncy, had, 

I >1401* King Francis L, done their best to destroy tho reiueinbranco 
•V* such asaemblios, which| as he shrewdly remarked, ^^nvoient 
t •ujours eu ceite coustume & tnutes mutations do roy do trouver 
i lit manvaises les clioacs passives, on snrle quo ceux qui avoient 
ot maiiid les afTairoa avoiuDt beaucoup h souflrir.” In 
H }vjlitlcal point of view M. Pxcoi ranks this assembly of 1 560 
1>»r lielow tliat of Tool’s ; but ho gives it high praise for its vig(»r- 
ons spirit of reform, nud for the bt>M aud pmrtieal jiropositioiip 
e uilaim d in its cahiers* Amongst its cliavucteristics is a zeal for 
e«iucation which might gladden the heart of a »School Ikiard. 
From some of tho i\(»bihty came a demand for the compulsory 
education of the poor; while the Third Ksiate wMS.furtluT anxious 
tli-it. the advautagt^s of learning should Ini extended to the higher 
r';iM.-jes. 'Iho reasons it gave were not altogether flatlcring: — 
*• k ci’oiio quo hw impressions et torts qu’emluieiit les gens du 

I eu»t do la noblesse, proc^'deut sfulcialeuient (rignorance/* 

i II- wliich cau'io Ilia Majesty wns sup pli 1.^111^1 to see that tho 
1 lOies \vtTe tralneil to nrius and instruclcid in letters, that Ihey 
ijijglifc know iheiv duty towards Clod, the King, ami his picople, 
“(‘h quui ils so trouveront plus capablos a iaire ser\it*e audit 
Si i/iiiiur et son royaumo, plus traitahies el raitoiinables envers lours 
s In short, the tivra ^taty like ourM‘lvc‘s iiuwudins, saw the 

iiee»-.isily of educating its masters. Wc w«mld n<it iii;*«ult tho 
linusli working-iuaii by comparing him with a Ikeneh aristocrat, 
but wo may Inj permitted to hope that tlie Kducatiou Act may in 
tile fiitiiro render him *^plnH tniilable et raisoniiablc.” 

At lh(? clo.so of tlie work M. Picot examines the causes of tiu'. 
iiiiluru of tho iStates-( lonoral, and apponioiio to the. Jviiig aud the 
iljo'H orders their resjJOftive shares of bbine. Tho political con- 
duct of ilie nobles, on whom a lai*ge part of the resjionsibility 
fjrlvS, ho coutrusta, mueh to their disadvantage, with tiuit of the 
n< bi(‘S of ICugland, omitting how-ever to notice the main point of 
drrevonei’—lliat the i‘lngli.'*li nobility was not, liUo tho Fivnch, a 
ca -i.*. A iLirrow clnsa spirit could Juirdly fail to develop itself in 
nu ai lstocmcy const itutfr'd (u» was tliat of France. Jn tho States of 
161 4|, which 'wore cliaracterizod by tho marked anlagouism among 
li'iij ordeif*, this spirit camo out in full strength. Sainron, one of 
iJie mo.sL eloquent iiiembijrH of tho Third Estate, ventured to iiiti- 
lu.ito that too heavy burdens, joined to tlie tyranny of the givat, 
might produce revolt. This foivcast of tho Jlevolution was 
I'l sell tod by tho nobles; and another speaker. Ho Mesmos, whom 
the tiei '8 luid sent to ctU’ry its C(»mplaints, not its excuses, to tho 
nobility, added fuel to Hamo by comparing the Throe Estabvi to three 
bi'Ulu‘rs, of whom the clergy was the eldest, the TUfftlcaM tho 
Hei.'ond, and the (iers tho voungost ; further observing that porao- 
times it came to |»ass tliat iUmilios ruined by the eldest were 
restored hy tho (Cadets. Absurd as it imiy seem, this A.sser}ion of 
bj'ulherhood was I'clt us nii insult of which tho p.atriciniis thought 
it uecesfliiry to complain to tho King. Their spokesmon, Do 
Senecey, asked with pathetic indignation how tliey could hnvo 
lidltii so low that tlio vulgar claimed fraternity with them. 
Enraged aristocrats worn heard exclaiming, as tlujy left tho audi- 
ence, that they would not have the children of shofjmakors find 
cobblers cuU them bn-thiim — thc.ro w»us us much dlifereuco botweem 
thi*m and the tin's ns between iiiasler aud valet. No wonder that, 
when the yofuigest brother whose claim to kindred rma thus 
sconifully rejcctial had at lost becomu lord over his coders, ho 
proved no merciful couquoroi. 

VVe ciumoL untlortuko here to follow M, Picot tliroughout the 
intert^sliiig exfuuiiiatiou both of whitt the ^tatoH-tieneral did mid 
of what they fuihal to do with which he concludes his task. It 
is to be fearofl, however, that tho result of his kbours may bo to 
conlinu English readers in the general belief that Freuchmon, with 
all their nomo qualities, have kiei) smitten by tho fates with an 
iucapiicity for self-govenmicnt — a view which the learned author 
depre(':iles, even wliilo confessing to tho ill success of the States- 
Gonoml : — 

11 faui laNacr f^galcmvut do cAte loa npologistes onthousifistefl des liltats 
qui,voyaiit dans lo paW In incxlMc cxfw’t do nos insth utioiis parlcincntaircs, 
voulcnt y retniiivcr jnsqiPuux formes das ^ttvernoments iiKNlernc.s, ct lea 
ddtractours ^galenient pasaionn^s qui pretendent tircr dca quvrdlea du 
pasMd ki prouvo do riniputssanoo de nolro racc.^ I^dn do nous cos doux 
exc^s : oui, il est incontostable quo Irs l?.tAt8>(jl<^ncniux n’out jamaiB dtd uno 
inatitutioii r^^gulicre, dent lo ruin dans U inonarchlo alt ni iixe ni dd- 
torniiru>. Muis, si oca as.^ombldo.s ont traversd notro histoiro onmino do 
brillants TnotiN)ro8, cUoa ont laissd dea traces luniincuaea, cTlca out donnd dt5a 
inipuhiioti.'t it'oendoii ; alnsl quo cca etoilca (pii ont gnidd dans la nuit lea 
postenrs do la .Tudde, cJlca ont dtd {icudant tmis ai^es la conaolatlou dea 
miblea ot reiqN&anca dos oppiimda. 


LATIK QYMNOLOOT.* 

tflHE aceumnlfited wealth of English hymnology owes its 
i ^rength and ^lidi^ if not its very origin, to appropria^ 
tions from the I<atin. Whatever in tho former is compel in 
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IbreSbte And tolihig in sxpreaaioo, and ^elipaleted \ 
the memory, will imistly he found traceiibJe. dlfeeth or j 
to ills early or medimvitl . Latin hymuiati. ' j|lthoii[^ 
appeAmnee of Archbishop Trench's Siamd JMk hi tV^yi 
the mdss of even our English dergy ware but bw aBve w 
the existence of this debt, it is by tills time leeci^ised and 
acknowledged; and not only so, but tho debt hat been COli" 
aiderably increased by tbs borrowings of Dr. Keole^ laid of tbo 
compilers of Hynms Ancietd md Mudemj both in tiieir original 
isAue and in the now popular xkppuiidix. Moreover, the atten- 
tion thus culled to Liitiu hymnology hna borne fnnt, amr^at 
other results, in leading scholars to go themselves to the ori|;^iiMUB- 
as prosiirvod in tho pages of Daniel and Mono, and u> Uni^iiroging 
sonic of them to am uno their leisure with the convei'se pcoceso 
of reducing tlic most popular of our Englifili hymns to old 
Latin shapes and forms. A sainplo of oacli fruit is beibre u» 
ill tho Latin Yenry two im»tii 1 tiicnu of which have lately b^ea 
is.*iuad from the classic prt*Hs of Mr. Bn-ril M. Pickeruig; and. 
in tho Jlumnohufia of Mr. Richard biiigham, a doscendaiit of the 
author of the Anlit/uidts of the Chridian Church, llie iirst is A 
handy and exquisitely got up selection of appropriate Latin 
hymns, or trimslaliorts of ICnglish hymits into Latin, for the 
private use of those who iind 'Sn tho long-negleided sweetness 
of tho rlxymiiig Latin, as in straiu.i of splenm music, 11 direct 
source of religious fooling.*' 'J’hji second is a wider and less deli- 
nite nttmnpt to rcmlor into Latin metre.^, classical, early Cliri.stian, 
and mcdiicval, quant! tall ve, accentuated, and rhyming— in short, 
Ovidian, Horatiaii, Piudoutiuti, DucbaiianiaD, and iimukLh — tho 
verses of Doddridge, Watts, Wesley, ilobor, KeUc, Montgomery, 
and a host of other writers of aanoA Bongp. Ikith volume.^ have 
a good aim, and deserve sympathy and interest; but we are 
mistaken if scliolars ami CJiiuehmoTi will not bo much moro 
drawn to tho former than to the latter, iaasmuch as it 
appeuks to them by its simplicity and neatness, and — saving 
in A number of sore mL<print.s— by tho t/iste and good judg- 
ment shown in its editing. Mr. lliiigliAiu's work partakes of 
a .subjectiveness which is evidently his ideal in hymnology^ 
but which is distinctly alien from the spirit of the Latin 
hymns; and this tends to make him select exampios of thia 
chanictor fur trnnHliiVion, and fall into great diU'iis^eoess in con- 
verting English into Laliii. We doubt whether his versions will, 
even to scholars, put in an abiding claim to be read in competition 
with the originals, or indeed whether the good pf them will not have 
been confined for tho most part to th4^ pleaaant solace and paslimA 
which thoy have atrordi>d to himself. At the samo time it would W 
unfair to deny that thoy pn>ve him to be a man of cultivation and 
taste, with a good store of past research and acholorship to draw 
upon ; though it seom.s to us that he puts himself in a iaUe pod- 
tiuu at the outset, when in liis introduction he hopes that “young 
boy.s or girls" (for it WK^ms ho sings “virmuibus puerisquo"/ 
may in his versions “have some ot tho lloratian versiticatioa 
w’ithoiit Horace, and loiini much of the Ovidian muse while 
straiigor.'H to (.)vul." In the first place, wc do not sec the reason for 
such n hope ; in the second, wo think that the vary fact that he 
confessedly has had to engraft and inlay words, thoughts, and 
nbrasos of Ohristinn poets into these substitutes for Ovid and 
lioraco might liave sugge.Mled a misgiving of the hopefalnesa of 
such a task ; in the third place, wo contend tliat tho rhythms of 
Prudcntiiis, which Mr. Ifiiigham holds cheap beside the AugnetsBA 

E oetS; and even more tho rhymes of the patristic and niedisEiTid 
ymniads, ai'e better adapted to inspire and cherish religiooa 
feeling, aud to convey the spirit of sacred song. We Bhall pasA 
first in review some features of the Latin Xcar (confining ottr 
notice at present to*Part 1.), in connexion with its selections froui 
medioevnl source.^ ; and then glance at tbo two Latin reproductions 
which the editors borrow f rom modern translators, and which oon* 
stitute a point of contact with Mr. lliagliatn's work. 

Beginmtig with Ash Wednesday, the editors ofTor tis a choice 
between a hymn of somewhat later ago, boginiitng “ Jesu qundrii^ 
irenarim," and the famous “ Dies Irio," commonly attributed to 
Thomas of Celano, of which the vivid trochaic dimeters have, ia 
the originals and in translations, attained so wonderful a popularity. 
It is in s|)caking of this hymn that Daniel, in bis Thesaurus, ineniions 
the converaion of a King of Bulgaria by the mere sight of a, picture 
of Christ judging tho quick and dead, aud asks what wonder “ quod 
noBter hyranus cum cxtreini judicii imaginein tom vere depingit^ 
ui tuis tibi oculls intucri videaris, otiam nunenonnoes ChristionoA 
totus ad se rapiat, ot in summam excitet admirotionem F " The 
same compiler cites the use of this hymn to arouse tho eoascionoe 
and stir up compunction by Gcni^tho in Faust aud in Kerner's poem 
of tho “ Mad Brothers.” We may perhaps be allowed to regret 
that, iiQ mediately before the last two verses of tbo hymn, a 
memorable stauzu has been omitted in this version * 

Inter ovcB locum prwsts, 

Et ub hicdis me sequeBtni, 
fitutiuius in fMirte dextriL 

For the First Sunday in Lent we have the rhyming hymn sltii* 
bated diversely to St Bernard of Clairvaux, Jacobus de Bcnodict^ 
and Walter iMapes, Archdeacon of Oxford, bat shown by DanieS 
to be certainly no^ the work of the tirsi-namc-d 

Carmaodtts miliut sub vanS gloriS ? Ao., Ac. 

In DanieTs copy two staozas follow the second of those whlcb 
appear in the text before us, enhancing the “ oontemptiis muiidV 
which is the burden of this hymn, by the inquiiy what the 
charaoterislic attributes of tho nmrosontative men of ancient 
sacredl, and profane blstoiy have pronted them in death P These, 
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nrald oot be in the intenoate of the novel, and aoeorditigfly a 
difibrent catHHtrophe ie miehed; the nature of whicli wo need not 
reveal. If our readers Hko to study a very excellent spoeimen of I 
the modem FrcDr.‘h jmvol, they will find it out for tliemselves. 
Me^V'hilo wo shell b<^ content to say that, putting aside the 
iiatioiml rolluetion, Mt'ia HotdemB is a stivry of great intrinsic 
merit; and, if M. Ohorbuliea has not sucemied in adding an 
entirely now variety to the ^at fi^ily of Pecksniffs and Tariiifii^, 
Ito has ceriainly desembod hiahoroiae with so much vivacity as to 
make her stond out in our memory fkv above the oi*dinnry run iff 
stock characters in fictitious literature. 


SCITEIIFFS PEACE TRAIXTNO OF AiaUES.* 

T HE second nart of Major Scherff^a work, whicli np}K^>in*d in 
Colonel Grajiam’s English version alinnrit soon us in the 
Centra, presents, as onr h»*ading shows, a far wider enhjuct thaii 
tlio first which we recently reviewod. Jlor« ogaiu, indood, the 
author applies hunself almost wholly to the imjirovcnient of the 
one ann which gives the title to his hook. Hut it is hardly 
po^ble to tP»t of the peace training of inlaiiliy' without indirectly 
raising (pieslions which wuicern the other brunches ot* ihc servi(!o. 
And, without attempting to deal with these either d(»gmHtlridly or 
with any completeness, Major •Schorir contrives to lot hia o])itiiotis 
he known tolerably plainly, (hi cavalry at any rnte ho ivxpo'sis's, 
though gputly, hiB doliberute view tliat tlm dt*Mn» which lias 
reomtly arisen aiuong German olHrcrs of that arm Ibr giitlnM*ing 
and pruetisiog great uuisws of hm-se together -~a desire which Ims 
evidently led to the ('xerciscs of two complete flivi.^ions just 
about to meet under l*rj]ice hVedorick Oharlcs in the Ihndiy of 
Anhalt — though » natural ronctinn Iroiii the nuiTliCd tendiuicv t»f 
the war, aJ'tor the lira! few act ions, to scatlcr them into mere 
fmetions, ia founded on no souud military principle, t-aviilry 
is digging its own grave, lie says, in hoping to recover Ihiit iii- 
fittonco in battle of which the rapidity and accunwy' cd’ the breech- 
loader has robbed it, by taking ndviuitago of tin' new looseness of 
fomation j for tiie uoliou that it can ever again hi; ubHj to break 
into the enemy’s infantry, however appar«'iitly 3Ciitti*red, with the 
sweeping effect of da^s gone by, i» hut a dnv.uu. We agree most 
fhlly with tho author in this, ami have pur|ios(dy gone out of 
our way to put his opinion on t his point l>'(biv ouv reailcf'i, beeiuise 
plain s[)C>aking on this head is at least as much u'^eded with us as 
in Gemiany, since in likigland, as well as t.beif', tho arni which is 
fhvourod of tho aristocracy is apt to be allowed its own way iiiovo 
than is wise. Hut we must pass now to tho iv;. in subject of the 
work. 

Those wlio imagine-- nml we fancy tluit a ma jority of readers 
are on that side — that tho tiudical porforiimiicrlj of tho Geriuan 
infantry in the war left so little to ne <l(*siiod tJiat further im- 
provenient can but bti tho dream of a mililury ('nthusmst, shouhl 
mad cnrcfiilly, rts a sort of pn'facc to that vihich I'ollmss, what is 
said by this trained and practical ojewitnesstif the rcMilt ofiiisulli- 
cient piVKSo practice n» iiisplay<’d in the Hist aciimis of the late 
war. We follow nearly (Jolonors UraliuuVs ver.doii 
Wfl saw our infNntry oftin rndiing hondlong to llie cli/irgr* M'itliout gi\ ing 
our aitillcry sufticicurtime or fiii|M.»rtiiruty to juvparo tlio wav. tircyd hodir's 
of inx^ trickled away into nrtion Iji-fufc cosiipli'liiig (tu*ir jiiarch into lino 
of biittfe. Hjfaeliments hlAiuling or tlghtiiig rido by '<i(le inutlc I'yir .ilfart.s 
iiidBliftidently of otic aiiotlirr, mstend (>f in i’orntMn.'iti*.in, romiiaralivHy 
weak bodli?8“^dvanccd guiurdti. for Instance — assuiiu'd an o^lc i of rnoit 
far more than comnicnaurato with their ntrength. S'|»arate l»/iU>i!ion% eom- 
panici, oven a^> l‘»st subiUvisions, breaking aw.iy here and there I'lom iiu*ir 
parent stem and .wking e«eh its own ivny,’doid)h'fl in, uttmkeil, made 
taming movements, pursued “ each on its uwti hook,” uiuil utt* rly hivatlUe'^.s, 
and with all Ihclr animuiiitlon expended, they found Vhenm-lvcs at opposite 
sides of the balliedU'h]. 

The yerj' fact, Major HchorfT adds, that faults of this .sort, were less 
Ixuqaeiit as the war went on, and ns the infiuitry fic<piinMi on the 
bftttk^fleld tho mothodizoii manner of action in which it was at tii^st 
dafilciolt, is the st.roiigi*st reason for insisting that such iinprovcmciit 
flbould not bo left to b<.' mtwlo in war. Nor will tho experience gained 
in tlae late strugglo suffice, in liis view, to keep the nrmy fully up to 
mark of supreme excellence. I’crsonal exp<*ricnccs urn (hero ho 
in^ncoa rather sharply a loose passage of tho Tudival /ii frosppct, 
often criticized before') but «.n uuwifo guide for good gcnonil 
tmining and tho avoiding of erroneous doclrino. The only way to 
he euHb in such a matter is to have for your peace practice prc'cepts 
femndod on the wants of war. an it is noH\ should be the 

tShM olqect of the training of troops in time of peace. 

!{bfB discussion, brings our author naturally to tho reform ! 
which he proposes. And thin concerns no minor points of i 
otganualion or drill. It can hardly be said to bo even tech- ! 
nicat It rests for its support mainly on tho proper conditions 
of that which the writer hna irenti'd so elaboratoly in his 
ibnit paat-^tho handling of troops under actual fiiti in tho ; 
daftennined attack or defence which forms tho crisis of a de- I 
c^ve aotiou. To tn^pore infantry for this tremendous effort, 
to train them to that the whole exertions of ench individual I 
shall W ua^ to the proper end, and that consequently the com- | 
hined power of tho maM shall bo employed to the greatest 
possible advantage — this is no trifling task to be tlirown ioci- 
aantallj into the midst of other labours. It must bo worked out 
t ndtyid ually, in the company and in the battalion; it must be 
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practised on varied groutid and undet different ciroumstaace^aad 
every man mnat be brought np to a certain standard of aseauotioe^ 
if it » intended that no eWce of success should bo thrown away 
when the real tug erf war comes. 

Now, to do this thoroughly, Major Schorff goes on to argu^ ia 
yiite as nmeh as ira he exp<^tcd to be done wdih im average recruit 
in the time allowed — that is, of course, within tho short term of 
service originally adopted in IVussia, hiit which is becoming the 
rule all over tlie (Continent. For, in order to prepam your fighting 
machine woi)eTly,be procinuls to point out, the very leB.*»t rtH^uisim 
arc that the iimividual tkddiur must gain three advantages. He 
must be brought iiiio perfect discipline, not forgeiting that gym- 
nastic training which \a to give him full commaml of his own 
limbs. Jle inu.'-.t be thonmghly familiar with the use of his 
weapon, inchiiling ihul iff tho bayonot, which, for its moral cft’ect 
at les.st, continues to bi^ very formidable. And he must know 
how to t'lko ad\juit:ige of the ground ou whieh he is placed; 
not intleoil by that sort of iHkiujf cover which was taught to 
the skirmisher, strictly so iwlled, of tlio post generation, but that 
proper for the “ e.xiended order" of masses of men who use toe 
ground without ever allowing its formalioii to interfere w'ith the 
iibji'ci in view. In not recognizing this diftereuce, ho it ob- 
bt'iv'ed, lay 1 he ouc‘ great error which led to the ill-diivcted tactics 
}}(?foi*e described. Hut the thnw finalities thus enuniortitoil are 
in their natni-e esseiilially thfiso of the individual. 'Fhoy by no 
lueiiri.s eoiiiplide the education of the soldier, who is after all hut 
a jiiirt of a macliiiie, mobile nnd loosidy put together though that 
liiui'hine ni^v liave heenmit in tho proces.s of cliaii|ro which the art 
of wjir has liilely itnessed. As such part, tlio solilier uiuj^t give hi» 
aid in Ihi* ])erfeetiori of tho miu'hino itself in it.-> e^s.<tentinls, and 
lliesc essentials again iimy l>o fluuimod up os three. Hodies of 
soldiers must have tlni power of moving in good onler, of reailily 
evohangiiig one order lor another, niul of pre.ser\ iiig “ fii'o-di.Hci- 
pliiie,” or disciplined conduct under lire. That ins rinctive diotn- 
jiline for which tin' old Iknissum army wus famed is* here gpoken of 
as the last coiulitioii — »v discipline which, dating from the days of 
Frederick, has insisled on the I'Asenlials of imler being preserved 
even wlioii the c.icitement of comlxat lends to lake oil tho mo- 
('haiiieal pressuro of comnuiiid. As the aullior tWinulutcs this 
demand : — 

Tho eiir and eiilv actual iiu IIumI of fi'diting, vvilli nil rcquirementi, 
inmu of will! h arc'stdl .*<0 iicw or nt lc,^^t imr.inuli.ir to us even tho'V. of a 
pureW lormal character, as diircout niovenvnts and inodo'. «d‘ firing twbon 
cloMU;; lu the atl.icl, ), mu-t !*(► nnoie a second naluic, \Vl»i» [lie adds]] 
i\ill fail to <'oui)>)i h> lid tliiil lu n‘ it tlic field in v\liiclt>\i' can and uiitet 
b|K‘nil a great part ol Hu* tunc which may be: spared from other vvi»rk ? 

If to this training he added a gc'ueral ncquainhinco with ordiunry 
outpost duly of the most, riinplo clmraeter, infanlrv will bu pro- 
diK'cd equal to every call which may he made on llu'ui in the oourso 
of tho gn'.d(‘r opevalioiis of war. b^'erytliingbevond, however de- 
sirable, i.s not .'strictly a necessary, and bcncc' it phoiihl not he looked 
on as such for the great mu.ss the iruni of the June. A ehiSB of 
pu’kod men only, selueU'd from ouch year’.s conlingont at tho close of 
tho year’s (rainiiigand jifler their firstsi't of autumn rn;iiuviivTos,for 
quicku<*-s, intelligence, nnd /.eal in their profosiotiul duties, should 
hi' trained in every cruujiimy to the higher and i>j»ei*ial duties of 
Held service, as patrols, and other parks of wlmt are known 
as “the minor operatiuiis of war," ns letidtM’s of other skimrinhers, 
and as, ready nssist.'mi.s to tho engineer wlien lii?. s<‘rvieo.s nxo 
called into %(;tion. The di'tail.^ iiecnsssary for tluv-^e objeeU Mfijor 
Jrieherlf dc'chivc.s to bt* beyond tho BCopo of his work. What 
he desires to do, ivb his traushitor e.vpr«‘..ssi^A it, is “ to knock 
tm the head tho idcali.stic principle of iiniveisal pevrection," 
and espeeiaPy to Bub.diluto for tho tdaborale IvUldiemt- 
ubiint/y or Vhdd Service Ih’jictice, to which, attmitiou had been eo 
conaifttilly diivdod before the war, a thorough training in the 
actual exigeiicicK of tin: “ deeisive act ion,” a.s di^tingnisliod from 
the leas important ami comparatively rare minor aflaim wliich ho 
calls in his lirsl part Iho leninorizing ” or ** demonstrative" com- 
b.i1. It haa Wi'n the ellect oi pa»t training, given almost wholly 
to the latter, to coritVuind tho idea of battle with that of the field 
exercise magiiilied j whereas the now e.x bonded order in which 
bodies of troops enter into dc'cisive action is really, he pointedly 
declares, a totally different thing from the iiso of skirinishera 
e.Kleiided widely "idler the old fashiou for merely demonetrativo 
imrposcs. The confusion betweeu the two led to tho mistakee 
oefore complained of, and “at the dc'cisivo mouieut the really 
needful was v\ anting, in spite of iudividual porleclion." 

Now wo are far from salving that, puppoeing Major Soherff to be 
right, imd tlie pri'sent training of the German oniiy to be as much 
in need of reform as he cou-ridors it, theroforw tho same renuu'kfr 
w ould «j>ply absolutely to our own. ^ Unhappily the ijouiparison 
can hardly bo mmlo at all with fairness; lor our present syik 
torn of iccruiling, which consists^ iu biiviug at an inadequate 
price tho very lowe.st class of unskilled Inoour in its raw youth, 
and attempting to retain it under tho preHsuro of a Jrfiitiny Act, 
and to liclc it into shape by stri&({e:it discipUuo, can give us but 
very little of that stratum of superior intelligence w^hich is found 
largely in tho German armY,in the sons of the lower midcUe classes 
and well-to-do peasantry, wno caimot afford the geutael service oSth^ 
l^injiihi’ifjer^ and so oro compellwl to do the regular term of three 
years* duty m the ranks. But this is all the siroiigcr reason why 
should avoid the error against which Mhjor Scherff is wami^ 
his countrymen, of atteinpiiAff too much with the ordinary recruit.' 
The fancies of War Office soldiers who never leave thdr aetos and 
know nothing of tho human material they legiidiite for, and, atiO 
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more, of those memheie of Ptolhuttent 'vvho debblo !o militoxy mstlen 
for want of some other sp^lalitTi havo of kte had a petmeioua in- 
Alienee among oiiraelveB in this direction. We teach oar young 
aoldiero their drill, aa ia of course iiecessaiy. Wo send them to 
achool to pick up the three and few will dispute the pro- 
nriety of this recent addition to their niilita^ education. But wheu^ 

. In addition to this, and to an individual training with their weapon 
^ in a course of musketry which is nowhere surpassed, we suporadd 
^ attompts to make of each man on artiaan, a iield engineer, and, as 
^ aomo would have him, a gunner ; when W(3 organize in each of our 
^amall buttuliooH a corj^ of haggaffo-driverd, or shoemakers, tailors, 
fhrriers, telegraphers, and signallers, we are rnmiing with the 
best possible iuteuiions into a double error, fatal to the efOciency 
«of the mutis. Some of the teivchiug Hint is given will certainly 
fall uttoi’ly wide of its purpose; and, what is mon^ sorioua, 
the real 1 raining of the bulk; or the men as good infautry soldiers 
is sure to suilor. Wo are attempting, in fact, to go much 
further than the Germans with n less pliable material, and the 
result will only be that tlie military Jack-Kif-all-trades, which 
the poor recruit is to becoim», if 'War Office Circulars oa to his 
supposed qiialiiicatioiis are Rtrictly carrit'd out, will inovitahly fail 
to DO master of tbit single craft on his dexterity in which the 
nation is to rely when her need fur soldiers cornua. It seems hard, 
no doubt, to say this in the face of ciforts which are really well 
meant ; but eveiy thoughtful soldier amung us who luis pnud-ical 
knowledge of what is ^ing aiteiupted in tins direction is aware 
that, ns Major Schertr’s own words put it, the quantity of matter 
taught to the average soldier is of Jess iiiipoitance to his coimtry 
than its thoroughly good quality, and that wo Ixavo boon forgetting 
the latter in st mining to increase th<i former. 

Wo could have wishtid to devote a little space to thiiso chapters 
on the higher training of officers, and on the extended use and 
proper form of peace luauamvn'S, with which the work closes. 
Th(‘T arc hardly less Htrikiug timu that part of the lR»ok which 
wo have now iioticc,d, and they hn\o a special interest for us just 
now, when the questions treated of av(3coniiug up among ourselves. 
lUyen those who may not figivo with the gallant author elsewhere 
will nduiit that in hla closing chapter on tlicise autumn exercises 
which wo are busily imitating thi‘ro is not a word thrown away. 
Ih'cn on ho cnninionpliico a point tiH that of the march past his 
remarks are a moilel of govid atmwi and sound I'easouiag, and arc 
ao a prirj)()H just now that wo must quote them as a most iitting 
conclusion. liowc\or few working days the inunojuvres allow, 
he says ; — 

f sliuuM liH w»t af».'irt for the parndo of tho whole force. Such military 
Ulrsplay^ on ii lur:;e ist-ahi impart, both to the corns and the individual, to a 
givat'T csloTit than is gonorally ^npp(’»s<'d, tho fading of holding togotlicr, 
the n»n‘4'i<*u‘.n4*<s of ^tron^lh, (fio certainty cxpio'wd iu tho woni:ii “there 
arc 11 groat lot of They also Udl well on tlie gn-nt public, wliioh rarely 
but on i>u« h 01 rasions has aii opjairlunily of raising its spirits hy tho vi.'^ihhi 
flpect.if'le of the national power. Ami it is often only by niekna of these 
parades that the dilVerent. ariiM malic each other’s acquaintunco outwardly, 
and come to Uimw of ono anoiiier wimt is the .hijeh of a cavalrv reginicut, an 
infantry battalion, and on ; for the private rarely sees tliose hodks together 
<jxcept on ikUeh ocea^tious. 


L\YS AND LEGENDS OE THE LAKE OODNTUY.* 

I T is rather difficult to Hpoali juHtly of a book which ha» failed in 
its primary, but BuccctahMl in its socondarv, iutration ; which 
gives, for instance, a dull thcTuo but a lively exegesis; where tho 
original inalLer is wovtlilcsa nud tho extracttjd matter of value. Jt 
is nut. to bo cnndcmucd, but neither can it be praised. It is something 
liko the lent of tliat mirw^ry hero who “ shot at a pigeon and killed 
A chjw *' ; or tho winning of a game through a lucky lluke not in 
tho raloulations. The good which was aimed at is missed, and that 
whidi is bit wns not aimed at. Lni/a rmd T^ffcniU of tbe 
Lithe Coimtnj is this kind of book. Tho lays which form tho 
osiciiRibU* Hubstance and umq)oso of the wnrit are as poor ns any- 
thing we have ever road of tho naturo of rh^ juo ; out the notes 
giving in pros«3 tho stories and logeniLs on which those starveling 
ioems are founded are, as tho title-pago savs, copious.^* 
To he 9111*0 they em all well known, and no new light is thrown 
on dcjubtliil puHsagiiS ; but there is someth iiig in tholim of a popular 
legeml which hears a gr<'at dual of transmission, and no one who 
love.9 the old tsles at all tires of rootling them amish. 

But wo must fuld that Mr. Whitt) has taken extraordinary 
liberties with some of his “roots"; and has prodncod poetic fruita 
of an unwArranttiblo kind. Wiinoas “ ITie Haven on Kcvnol Crag,” 
where he has htmaformetl a pretty little bit of natural history into 
the description of a raven not so w'oird as Poe's, and just as im- 
probable. llecAUBe a pair of ravens annually built tlmir neat on 
Kenial Crag (Coniston Old Man), and, though their young were 
IVequently destroyed by tho shepbords, olwars returned to tho 
awe spot ; because, when ono Of the paront birds was killed in 
w broodi^ season, the survivor got a new mate without loss of 
time ; and b^uso ones, when both parent birds -were idllod, 
leaving a nwtW t>f unfledged young, a couplo of strange mveiis 
^me out of the sky, and attended to the nestlings till they couM 
for^ tor themselves, Mr, White has imagined a ntvou of iiia prm- 


ttie arrival of ihe hears the bstminer of Thor and “ sees 

King Dunaimrs hosts go up the WM, watches the knights and 
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ladies <rf chivtihyi and is noor ati^ sitthw on Kewial 
ing the lambs in a mountain flock." He aeeuM to » fiwatorea 
and stationoiy brother of tho Wandering Jew, if wo oso. to Wwo 
his biographer ; — 

That Hawn will sit upon Komal Kock 

Till the mountiiliiR lu the world's liut shock. 

Till the iww things couio to end Itko eld, 

Itn will roll his ey«, ond his wings unfold, 

And settlo again ; imd his scJr.mti brow 
Draw ck)^ to Ids shouidors, and inuse as new. 

In his notes to “ Tlie Luch of EdenUall " Mr. AVhite give^ a WOfd 
on tlie great centenarian quontion. In speaking of the old osk cm 
Wramulre Moss, known os “ the last tree of Inglewood Forest," 
which fell in 1S23 of ahoer old age — ^ae it was said to bo between 
seven hundred and eight hundi'cd years old, the cause of its 
not to bo wondered at — ho says : 

On the same day o«i which this tree fell, Mr. Bobert Bowman, who was 
bom at Ilayton, in X705, diixl at lrtliiugt'>o, ot tiv) «xtrMor<(inary ago of 
KZ7 years and 8 monlhs, retiuning his facultHe till aliout thnw moiitoa bsftiro 
his aviitlK He lived very alMtemloasly, was never intoxleatud bufronee in 
hU llfo, and at tho ^ nf zrr Uhcd ooensionally to assist bis family At 
tlieir hurvuat work. The last IbWy yoars of his wore spent at Iribington, 
and in his 109th year ho walked to and from CarliMlo, Wing 14 tnilos iu 
ono ds}'. 

Tlien he goes on to givo the story of a local Old Pnrr, which 
wi) confess wo leceive witii the customaiy grain; we shindd 
prefer a rigid investigatiou of regislers, and a considerable allow- 
ance nmdt) for possible eiTors, to an acceptance pure and simple of 
this marvel of luugevity : — 

Tho most rciimrkuble in.^taiice of longevity in a native of Cvimbofland is 
that of tlohn Taylor, bom at Garragill in tlie parish of Aldstou moor. He 
wont uiuliTground to work in tho laud mines at eleven yeiira of age. He was 
Aiurtccii or lifimi (it thu time of the great solar ecli)i.9e, called in the Nsith 
tairk Hfnntluy, wliich h/i7>poned 29th of March 1652. Fr(»m that tiiaa till 
1753. except fur two years, during wTiich he was employed iu the mint at 
Edinburgh, be wrought in tho mine.s at Aldston, At Blaiikhall in tlie Bialiep* 
rick of Diirhatu, and iu various jiarts of Scotlaiid. Xfia death liaprieived 


some, time in tlm yo;ir 1772, in tho noiglibottrhood of MoUht, near Che Lead- 
hills laincH, in i\hji‘h he liad bneii employed several years. Ho worked in 
the mines till ho wus alxmt X15. At ilio time of hla dec 4 »aM ho muat have 
bet‘n 135 years of age. 

“ The iiev. George Brftithwnite, who died curate of Ht, Moiry’a, 
Carlisle, in 1753, At tho age of 1 10," is quite a juvenile by tho wdo 
of tho.*43 veiiorable McthuHclalis ; but we doubt whelbor Mr. 
Thom would accept even the Geopgti wnth as inuch com- 
placent iiiitli ns Mr. Whitti has shown ; and whether he would 
not rather prove that mintako, vanity, and falsehood, all three 
united, Imd something to do with the figurea, and that the 
curate of St. Mary’s, Carlisle, was not so very flir in ailvance of hia 
fellow-men when the core of fnct wns rcnchod, divested of its en- 
velope of tradition. Tho people of the North countries ore noto- 
riously long-lived— those at least who not touched by consump- 

tion, scrofula, .and rlunuLiatlHiii, wliich are the deadly scomges of 
the dales. Given clemi blood, and we get remarkable stmigth of 
frame and length of da^'^s ; but we question the list in Lyson'a 
Magna Bntannia^ which gives “ 144 individuals ranging ftom TOO 
to 1 13 years of ag»^,‘’ within a period of 150 years, evmi though it 
doiw gi VC tho “ daU', name, piirisa, and ago of each iinli vidua)," Thosd 
who know how country parish rogisters were kept in oldan tinijes 
would not j)iu iiiucli faith to even a wTitteii record. Hie cloig;y ol 
those rciuolo jdaces were men lu nowise superior to tho poaaants 
they taught, and from wliom they spifuig. All tho Noriheru men were 
educated up to a certain poitit, and not inany beyond that oorittui, 
or uneerUiiii, ixiint. Oramiuar schools abound ; and up to quite late 
ytiars the local gchtry ubod to send their sous to ibeBe scIiooIb, 
where also the dalesmen and tho co ttcra. , ^t ^^ irs. IL however, 
the rf'sult on ibo one side wns an imikw.pflr Ouri s on .o f 

tho riough Inn, L'lpha, who wamld malte out his bflilMUM|S& 
Gn?ek, and Jiiiliu, on the other it woe a race of cOergy who fbstthx 
ond dnuik and swore and ralced with the best of them, n it 
hiippeued that their indinations led that way; and who, even 
when of a more remiectable private life, wc*renot,fam<Hl for aecomy ' 
in their duties, tlioir “Hoot, mon. niver fash tbceseP for sic 
milk” l)dng n rwidy answer to all remonstmtices or inquiry. 
Tho notes on “Tho Church among tho Moimtoius " givo sovoral 
curiouH exiiinples of t)io conditions, aularies, and lives of tho clergy 


of the smaller cures. And from material fads wo may roiisonaUy 
infer iiilelJecliuil ou(*8. Wliere tho life was so rough, there 
wo^d not bo much respect tor tilings in general. Old pariali 
regintors mouso-gnawed nud moth-eaten, blotted and mildewed, hero 
a loaf tom out nnd there a date forgotten, luro among our own 
early rccolloctioriH ; and what was to bo found in an imporUmt 
parish is even more surely truo of tlio smaller districts. 

There is another hiimnn marvel reported in tlie notes to 
“Gunilda,” “a lady of the Lucy famuy,” at Kgremont, who 
was devoured by a wolf. This is tho description of Qio 8keleton|^of 
a giant which was found at .St. Bees, in 1601 ; but Mr. White 
doe3 not say where tho bones axe now, nor cim onr own local 
knowlodge supply tho deficiency. Wo shiuild like, bowover, Phk- 
feasor Chveu to have a turn at tbcui bofuro wo biboUiMl tlkuu 
“ Gon^t " according to tlie invontoi*)' ; — 

•* A true report of Hugh IliHiMm, of Tliomewny, in rttmlsnlsjub to flf 
Bob Cowell (f^y ^well) of a g)'ant found at S. 11^» in CumbTund, 
beforo Xt nuts. 

“ Tlu) said Gyant was bvied 4 yards deep in the gronnAtV^iB taw s 
Held. 

^ 11s WAS 4 ysnls sod sa half lonff^ and was ia vomploto avuasiir i hli 
sword and bsuls^ixs lying bx him. 

Kts sword was two spans brood sad moro (ban a yards long. 
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*• The heed of his battle nxu a yard lonn;, and the shaft of it all of iron, as 
tbiok M A uian’s thij^h, and iiK»re than a yards long. 

** Hhi teeth tveru 6 inches )ongj and a inches broad ; his forehead vras more 
than 2 spans and a half liroad. 

** His chfno hone could ccuituine 3 peeks of oatmealo. 

His firinoiur, bword« nnd battle-axo, are at Mr. Sand’s of Eedington, 
(Kottinglon) end ut Mr. AVj^ber’s at St. Hoes.”— Macliel MSS. Vol. vL 

Muii,y of tho natural curiositioa of the Tjake county ore men- 
tinned in this book, such as the Helm-wind on Gross Fell, and the 
treraondous inunction in the Vale of St. John’s, near Keswick, 
which hapi^uod in the August of 1749, and of which the tracc.s 
«ro still to be ewni, when a waterspout burst among the mountains, 
and the mountain gh^Us^ notably Gatchertss Gbyll, swelled and 
overflowwl with suen violence that “ many houses were lillcd with 
siuid to the first story, many more driven do v.'n, and among the rest 
liHgbcrthwaite mill, of which not one stone was left upon another,” 
oven tho heavy millstones being washed away. Mr. “White 
spt^ks, too, of the Druidical circle near Keswick ; the various 
strangely fashioned rocks to bo found on the luountaiu bides, 
Bunh as tho Lion and the I jamb, or the Astrologer, or Old 
Woman, as see it on Helm Crag (Grasmere), the Ap<»stles 
Grag under JBarf (Tbonith>vaite, on Bassenthwaito), one of the 
most beautiful and least known of tlniso pictured rooks j the liken»»i»s 
of George Jll. made by tho crowning knobs of Causey Pike ; the 
Castle rocks fLyulph’s Tower) of St. John s, known to all readers 
of tho Bridal 0/ Triermain ; the shej)herd dog tt> Iw seen on Kirk- 
stoiie Pass, coming up from Jlrothov's Water ; and i^tbers. P»ut none 
of these are equal in artistic aceur;icy to the odd Queen Kli/dheth s 
rock at Ikuiruthan Slops in Cornwall, wltieh at a certniu distance 
looks for all tho Avorld like her kingly Majesty ns we know her • 
small head, Ingh nose, big rull’, nnd bigger furl liingale, wilh tJie 
regal crown at I he lop of all. Among the Jogeinls we liavo lh»} 
inovltahle story of the HoiTowdjd** “ gowk,” or cuckoo— a slory 
Bhannl by the honest Iniiihi riiigdalesfulk with th«' wise men of 
Gotham. “Wc ha\e also the “lioinod horse,” aa iJiey are sriid 
to have called the fitrayi)ig kmI deer w'hich got. to the top of their 
fells, jirobahly from tho herrl on Kidsty i’il<e and High Street ; the 
peacock, by which name they desigiiutod the iirst mulo Hint ever 
they saw j tho devil in the sack of quieklinu^, which iho territit*d 
bcanjr tlirow into tho river by Grnngo when it began to siuok*^ 
on his shoulders under tho shower; and the patient bevvildenmnt 
of tho fu‘ct man who rodo in stirrups, how ho sat th<Te bv his 
house-door on his horse, his feet lixod by enchant, mont till his 
family came home. Then ono among them, a clever lad who htul 
Icarut schooling at St. Ik'os, advised liis Isither to draw liis 
0!it of his bciot*^, nnd leave the coverings in the vie<* till sucli time 
as they could ho ituuovcd. For ghost stones wo iuivc the legoiul 
of tho (Irier of Claifo, on Windennere ; llob TIumss, the “ body a’ 
owor rough,” who w-iis fodw itli milk, and did good work a.s his 
payment,^ and whom amdht'r winter on popular legends makes oai 
to have been a skin-clad Hriiid hiding from his religions ])ursners; 
tho haunted house at Arm both, and tho two witnessing skulls at 
Old Oalgfirth ; but we hear nothing of the Ariuboth Logic. 'Oio 
Jwuck of ICdeuhall and the loss known Luck of Ihimdl Green, be- 
longing to a yeoman (statesman in Great Salkdd, are of conrMO 
spoken of; ns idso is the JiUck of Miiucii.^ter. Hut if Mr. White 
wished to givo old family lrHdition.s, he might haie found more 
than we have in these Zai/^ and Lcf/rntk. Did CuIdlM*ck lie out 
of his ra?)ge? It is sc-arccly a lake-country \ilLige, t iluatod us 
it is on the outside of ykiddaw, to the north, and close to tht» 
wide moor; but there are good materials tlu-re in the Faivv 
Ilowk and the Fairy Lane ; w bile field and funu about lia^ • 
or used to have — many old and Ptrang<i historitjs otUiehed to 

them. Time, howeviT, wipes lhc.so ohl-WMirld traditions <iw’'iy,aiid 
modem time hiia anjjapecial faculty for destroying ibem. Cnle.-s, 

then, thc^ttBapff.8eTved whilo they are still ali\e and fv^sli in the 
__ BlifllllTTr Mid older-fashioued peasantry, they will be lost altogether. 

And we know that there are rich mines as yet uiiw’orlted to be 
found in the wilder and more desolate inoorlaiid districts, like Hie 
outlying hamlets between Caldbt^ck nnd Carlisle, and iu tho Lme 
pUux'H between Hesket-new-iuarlict nnd Penrith, It would be a 
good work to mlher them up and add them to another edition of 
theso Zaij$ and Lrgend*, 


IVOUK.* 

M ISS ALCOTT has achieved a task of no little dilTiculty 
in writing a Isiok wilh a purpose so skilfully aud deli- 
cately that the presence of the purpose is never oblrusivo or 
ofiensivo ; while at the same time those who take the trouble to 
read Work^ which will repay them well for their exertion, 
cannot fail to bo struck by its meaning, which is peculiarly ap- 
plicable to the present state of things in England no less than in 
America. Wo do not wish to ct nvoy the impression that this is a 
novel with a sermon neatly wrapped up and disguised in its 
pages ; on the contrary, although it expresses the result of serious 
thought aud deep conviction on a q^uestion which has been much, 
we might say too much, agitated ot late, it is singularly fi*eo from 
any tendency to sermonize — is indeed neither more nor loss than 
its second tide announces it to be, A Story of Experience.” Tho 
. heroine of this experience is Christie Devon, an orphan girl, 
‘ whom we find tir^ of the coramonplaco life she leads in tho 
New England farmhouse of her uncle nnd aunt, where she is 


• Work: a Story 0/ JSmritnet, Hy ■ ouisa M. Aloott, Author of 
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surrounded by bluff young fanners and buxom girls whose one 
amlndon is to get married,” end where she can hnd no sphere 
for tho employment cf the better talents which she pt^esM. 
Consequently she is on tho point of leaving this homo, ^ toying 
to got on and be of some use in the world by hersell. She is tho 
daughter of a poor genUeman of good descent, whom her muthe^ 
a New England girl, manied after she, like Christie, had found 
the dull level of farmhouse life intolerable and gone out alone 
to seek for better things. We should bo curious to know ir, 
tho author designed this parentage to account for and ut^ 
the character she had previously conceived, or w'huther the 
character grow, ns no doubt in the hands of a good oi’twt 
it would, from tho circumstances given. In any ctwe the 
arrangement is a felicitous one ; for while Christie inherits 
from ncr father a refinement of taste nnd perception which makes 
her at all times and in nil situations a gentfowonioii, from her 
mother she posscs&ea on energy nnd proiiiptitudo which Ct^ry her 
through her own difliculties, nnd also those inborn histiucts of 
sympathy with tho masses which (jnablo her to understand and 
ttlleiiate the trials which attack t^ie people of hunihlor descent 
than herself with whom she is thrown. This energy comes out 
.strong on her entrance upon her adventurous cancer, when, after 
several vain ellorts to obtain a situation ns a governess, she resolves 
to “ put her pride iu her pocket and work htjr way un ” by^ going 
out to service. This juncture reminds us of a novel of English 
life published a year or two ago by Mr. Aidt^, In that State of 
Life, which had fur its theme iho imusual event of a girl born and 
bred in good society in this country going out as a sort of superior 
maid to an ohl lady. But with the mere coincidence of fact tUo 
likeness ceases; for in Mr. Aidi?’.s book tho whole interest is con- 
centrated upon wlint in Miss Alcott’s is merely an episode ; and 
whilo the heroine of the former is very uidiicky in the high-lifc- 
below-slairs which she has to encounter, wliil(» sho finds mi 
ardent admirer in tho region of tho drawing-room, Christie 
Devon disooiers in Ilepsey, the black cook and tho solo companion 
of her labours, a wunian with whose sorrow’s sIjo cati syinpalhizo, 
arid whoso allection is a consolation and a relief from Hio preten- 
tious vulgarity of Mrs. Stuart, the lady of the house. There is a 
I good deal of qitie.t humour in the description of tho mnupenient 
which Christie makes for lierfielf in watching tho peculiavitic.s of 
her mistress and the visitors whom she attracts to her bouse, and 
one vemarlv made by the author iu her account of C'liristie’s ex- 
perii'neo as n handmaiden specially deserve.^ attention : — 

If ni.’Hlori luid mi'^trofc'sea knew how .skilfully they are .sludi»’<l, eilti* ize(!f 
aiul imitated h\ their s»Tuint.M, they would take umro heed to then* ways niid 
set heiter examples perhaps* Mrs. Stuart never dreamed that her quiet, 
reapeetful Jane kept a hharp eye on nil her inoveineiits, Muiled e<iverlly at 
lur aiU*etutionv<, envied her neeoinpli*)limeuts, and prucliheil eeitain little 
elegiiiieies that at ruck luT faiiey. 

Christie’s kindness to old IltjpsHy too, nnd tho black woman’s 
mingled gratitude and surprise ut it, have bomolhing very touching 
in them. 

This ** e.vpei'ienctj ” of Christio’s is biougUt to an abrupt close by 
her setting tho room on tiro by reading in bed and forgetting 
to put out her candle — a cuuistropbo which leads to her dismissal, 
not HO much on »»'w.)imtof her ofi’enco as becaiiso her inistreBS, 
l«i\ing given way to her feelings of ragi' and fright in tlio stress 
of the moment, feels that she has hopolesbly compromised 
her dignity in tho eyes of her servant. Thus this enler- 
pMsing young woman is thrown once more upon her own re- 
sources, and by the friendly ollices of another girl, with whom 
she had made friends at a boarding-house, lights upon the stage of 
a ivspectable thi'otre iu tho character of t^ueeii of tho Amazons in 
a griuid spi'ctncle. Her career on tho stago is, if not brilliant, at 
leint succea.sful, and it afibrds occasion for tho writer to show 
with liow iniich freslmoss and force she can treat tho well-worn 
subject of stage jealousy and intrigue, of wliich Hiero is enough 
in this ono piu'tion of her lieroiuu's lifu to form tho nucleus 
of an ordinary three- vol aruo novel. There is indeed a grand 
lavishness about tlio manner in which Miss Alcott nsee 
her Tiiateriuls. Almost every period of Christie’s various ad- 
ventures contains a germ of plot tvliich might easily bo spread 
oyer the leiiglh of a whole book; yet there is no suggestion of 
piecing together in tho result obtained, no such elVect us that 
produced by indi^ idual pictures ailixcd without artistic instinct 
{ to a screi'ii *, tho work is broad and harmonious. From the 
kilclion to tho stage is perhaps a longer leap than fn^m the 
stag© to the bosom of an upper-class fiimily in the capacity of 
govci-ncss, which is ihc next situation lillod by tho much- enduring 
Christie. Mis. SalloiiBljill, her new cmphvyer, is a fashionable 
lady di.'vniod to dress and to little clso, who is of small import- 
ance in the bonk ; but from Mr. Philip Fletcher, her brother, comes 
the first oiler of marriage which Christie thinks it well to weigh 
in her mind, tho first temptation to give up for the sake of rest, 
luxury, nnd the chance of emploviug the world’s goods for the 
benefit of the world’s iuhabitaiits, the more exalted and apparently 
less practical idea of struggling thi*oiigh danger and defeat to earn 
for herself by her owii exertions a place and an influence among 
her fellow- beings. This Philip Fletcher s character is drawn with 
considerable ability and truth ; we see in him a man of good im- 
pulses suppressed rather than checked by the habits of bod health 
and an easy attainment of his wishes, wuo by long indulgence has 
learnt to make tho killing of tinie his great object, but in whom 
there is still such a spark of a fine nature remaining m is finally 
fanned to a fianiie by the influence of the woman whom ho looks 
upon, first ns a new object in tlie lnDdsc.ape of his daily life, then 
as an interest, finally as a desirablo wife. Tho growth of his ihel- 
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nttional rehigo for worn-out eoldim owed its origio to the bouefi* 
cant influettoe exerdaed over Charles II. by the charming* loose- 
livedj bur kind-honrtcd Noll Gwymi* who of nil Hovel iniatresfles 
dies over bona the favourite of the British nation. Ueaeral Tlutt, 
boweveri diAposas summarily of the tradition ki the following 
words " Though the story has been often repeated, the most 
carefal research into tlie records of the period falls in any way to 
nutlionticate its truth.” The real' credit of having procured the 
foundation of Chelsea Hospital is due to Sir Stephen Fox, the llrst 
Paj'master-G enthral of the Forces. Bofuro Ins time the relief 
accorded to maimed and worn-out soldiers had been but poor and 
uncertain, though not for want of numerous statutes on the aub- 
ject. In tbo Session of Parliament which began on the 19th of 
Wovoniber, 1 59 2, and ended on the loLh of April, i 593, the cliiiins of 
sick, maimed, or woni-out soldiers to support at the expense of 
the Slide W'HS first recognized, an Act being ])a8fiea which 
^ast on parishes and counties the task of providing for such. 
Considering the v^ue of money in those days, the limits nf the 

S enaions to bo paid cimiiot bo doomed to have been too closely 
rawn. These limits were for a private soldier, 10/., for 
those of higher rank than a private, but inferior to liouliemnts, 

1 ; for lieuteunuis, 20/. per annum. Soldiers were on landing 

from abroad to bo relieved by the counties through which they 
passed on their way to their place of sett lenient. The Act was, 
nowevor, only to exist till the end of the next Sf'ssion. As 
it was feared that some lime would elapse before it could 
comn into full <meration, and tho necessities of the soldiers daily 
arriving from Franco wero urgont, the House of adoptril 
the remarkable course of raising sums from members of tbeii owu 
body, barrnis paying 208., bishops 30.^., and other peters 405. 
It would appear that a similar sirbscription bad been made by 
the Commons. Tho new Act failed to aiLswer the oxpreta- 
tions of iU fmmers, ouch county or city endeavouring on vnrious 
pretexts to pass tm the men who claimed rclldf. ^luch distross 
and many coinpliunlsarising in consequence, the Council ofun took 
tho initiative, and issued commendatory warrants on boholf t»f ap- 
plicants. The disabled veterans wero also provided for in other 
ways, some being admitted into the almshouses of cathedral cities, 
and others receiviug assignments on the revenues of coutiscated 
Church property. In the Parliamentary Session of 1597-8 thw e 
staiutes were made concerning siddiers. ( 3 no of ihosu raised the 
minimum of the rates for their relief from id. to 2d. in the pound, 
and tbo maximum from 6d. to 8d. in the pound, iucr 'used four 
yoara later to lod. The subject continued to attract utteution; 
but litUo change was made in tho system of pro\i«Uug for 
disabled soldiers until tho Civil AVar, when liul tho first 
instance of pensions to soldiers defrayed from what may bo 
termed national funds, instead of from the local taxation in 
gpunties.” Tho source of tlds provision was the sequestration 
monoy, portions of whicli w*ere ropoaledly charged for tho relief 
of such maimed soldiers (scouts?), intelligences, and other cmKi*- 
gencies.” In 1651, for the first time, a ziaticmal bospitivi for 
niaifned and worn-out soldiers seems to liave been thought of; for 
•the House of Commons instructed tho Council to ^^conriidor of a 
ihealthfid place ” for their residence ; but no steps were taken in 
4be matter. We find, however, that during the Civil Wars maimed 
and disabled soldiers were sent to the Savoy and Ji)ly House, which 
, bad been converted into hospitals, and maintained in ihtMo 
buildings till disbandment, w'ben they were sent to their respective 
parishes. 

At the Bestoration, a regular army, disguised under tho title of 
guards and garrisons,” being kept up, nod soldiers being fur the 
/ first time permanently eiilistea, it became absolutely uei-essary to 
; provido for such ns might bocome disabled or worn-out in the 
' service. Not, however, till Charles II, had boon twenty years 
on the throne could ho spare time from hia debnucliories to 
provido an asylum for tho old ago of those on whoso loyalty 
the stability of bis power 80 much deuonded. idir Stephen Fox, 

. as we have abovo nienlionnd, was the instigator of the good 
work, and on the 22ud of December, 1681, lettcrs-pa tent under 
tha.wsat Seal an nonneed the King's intention **to erect an 
ibaipitsl tu the relief of such land soldiera us 'were or might 
!t» Viek or infirm in the Rjrvice of tho Crown, and endow it 
a suitable roveniie.” The King gave 6,787/. 48. ajd., an 
'unsQM^lid bskmco of Secret Serrico Alouey ; oir Stephen Fox 
aod T<5d«as Kustat, an ex-pago of the backstairs, contributed 
IMOL Und 1,000/. respectively, and it was anticipated that tho 
punio would also subscribe liberaily. But a poor response was 
mode 16 ifao appeal, and, notwithstanding the lying sUtemrnts 
ab^ ilm liberality^ of the nation publiahod in tho GtizcUe, only 
a,7jt4li 'Was subscribed. In this stniit an appeal was made 
to UiO elergy> the srchbisbons being desired to issue circulars 
to ibo biebi^a baUlng 011 them to tiy ' to induco such of 
tMr rfetgymen as might bo well off to contribute liberally 
to so Asntabie a purpose. This device, Lowover, signally 
tidied^ and money was raised from the troops thoms<*lves in the 
folldwiiig manner. Tbe army, in accordance with iho vicious 
pnmfiee of those dejB, until Sir Stephen Fox became Pay- 
.xnaster-Genoral in 1661, never feoeived their jmy till loTig afier 
'It baeame due. To remedy this hardship, Sir Sfi^phen made 
W private arrangement by wbioh be undertook to issno anh- 
taoney weekly, tho balance being paid after tho next 
hnuBtaT.' To cnablo him io cany out this arrangement, ho rai«od 

L. L- credit, and in retitm for Uus accemnnoda- 

» received from the army a shilling in tho pound. 'SVhon, 
[ to the ditUculties of tbe xevesue,” Sir Sti^hen, at the cad 


of eights^ yean, put an end to ilis bargain, tbe King issued a 
H<^ia Warrant ordering that the troops sbould be paid regulioiy,^ 
ana that, in return, the poundage or deduction of one shilling m 
tbe pound should be oontinusd. In 1683 Charles directed that 
one-third, subsequently two-thirds, and finally tho whole of tbo 
poundage sbould bo applied to tho erection of Chelsea Hospital. 
In 1684 it was ordered that, on the enlo of commissions, both 
buyer and seller should pay a shilling in the pound to Chelsea 
Hospital. From tho dutiiiled statement of the amount than 
obtained wo gather that an ensign's commission was worth in 
those days from 200/. to 310/., a lioutemiub's about 400/., and 
a captain’s firora 860/. to 3,000/. Only on one other occasion— 
namfly, in 1713 — w'rs a similar percentage levied ou tho side and 
purchase of commissioiiM. A few mouths after the first-mentioned 
order it was directed that each ufiiecr and man should contribute one- 
dny’epay to Chelsea Hospital, in 1692 it was ordered that de- 
ductions to tho amount or sixpence in tho pound should be made 
from the salaries of lialf-pny officers, and in 1715 one shilling in 
tho pound was withheld from the retired full pay of officers for 
iho Mini© purpose. This dbMluctioii ceiusod to bo made after 1783, 
Another source of revenne wns tho value of 100 chaldrons of cool 
annually froui the corporation of Newcastlc-on-Tyne, as rent for 
the casile and castle holds leased by tbo Govorninont. From timo 
to time ft few legacies wore received by tho Hospital. I’he out- 
pensioners wero hlso, from 1754 till 1842, mulcted of certain 
sums under iho h(*ad of poundage, and a largo amoimt of un- 
rlniiuod prif.c-nionoy has from lime to time been trausferrod to« 
Ihe credit of Iho Commissioners. 

Tho total sum paid by the army iL«df amounted to aliout 
eighty millions and Ihrco-quartors, and at firc t sight it would 
seem ns if tho country hntl gonerou.vly nindn up the hslanco 
hut on closer examination wo find that the cost of the IJospitol 
itself has hcon, in round numbers, only 4,700,000/. It 
will be seen, tlierofove, that tho army paid newly twice oa 
much ns was required for tho maintenauco of an inslitu- 
liim tho benotita of Which it is fondly believed to owe to 
tile generosity of tho country. In the Estimates for tho 
coming military year a sum of 29,731/. is set down iw the amount 
which I’arliament is asked to vulo for tho luaintenauce of 
('lielbca Hospital; hut, in giving this sum, the country will only 
be repaying what iu former yi'urs was acuudalousiy diverted 
from ita proper dtistinalion. For instance, no h3ss than 51,254/. 
had been paid to out-poiisioncrs up to 1846-47. Now the out- 
pensioms may be considered as part of the remuneratioii in cmisider- 
ation of which a soldier engujjed to serve tbe Crown, There are other 
items which aro equally inadmissible : such as tlu^ total of 
2,132,466/. 128. 3(/., entered under tho noad of Pay U nice, War 
I Olfiec, JivcbeqmT lees, and oilier army purp«>M's, poundage trans- 
: ferred to Irish Tr»*uanry, as well ns that returned to the troops in 
I lieu of inerenso of pay and tiMri3for.s to Excliequer. With regard 
to the first, the chief item is for tbe expensea of Ibe Pay Ollico, 

I which up to 1784 were regularly defrayed out of the fuuda 
of Chelsea Hospital. Tho War ’ Ollico wa.s also maiiitHiued 
from iho same source from 1715 up to 1783, It is worthy 
of note that tho cost of the War Office was in 1717, and 
every succeeding year up to 1783, only 2,455/. In tbe Esti- 
mates for 1873-7411 is sot down ns 148,632/. Among other 
HuiuM irre<^ularly applied wc may ineludo 55%>/. is. 8f/. for New 
Year’s gilts at the Tretibury nml Exchequer. But besides what 
may be termed authorised embczzlrmcnts, there were also un- 
authorised irregularilip.^^. It appears from a Ueport drawn up in 
I 1713 by Iho then Paymn.Hter-Gontrnl, that the butcher to the 
Hospital had been “obliged to deliver to tbo ( coveruor and LieiU.- 
tJovernor great quantity of provisions, for w**** ho wns not to bo 
otherwisQ paid.” In tbu same Heport uuothor abuao is disclosed 
— namely, in ** tho ina?i:Lgemont of the cooks who dresa 
and supply meat to many of y® inhabitants in tho neighbour- 
hood of y" college from tho kitchen of y® hospital os out of a 
public tavcJrn, which is certainly a scandalous practice, and must 
bo in a great meaonre, if not totally at y* publiok exjiense, w®*^ 
may very well justify my iirnposal to your LordP for rotrenchiug 
one of tho Ma* Cooks.” The mouagemeiii of the afiiiirs of tho 
Hospital appears indeed to have been at that time a.s loose aa 
possible, frauds on the Commi8.sioDerB being systematically prac- 
tised ou a very large wale in the matter of out-poiisioucrs. A 
Kcpoit of a Committco of tho Privy Council, submitted iu 1714, 
contains the following remarkable passage on this head ; — 

There are rocniiting officers that bear up for and levy invalids to olairn 
the pension^ there are ulficcrB that prepare tho ccrtitic.atoH of the men's 
(luafiticatioiis. Furlows ftigned by the Governor are alwuy.s ready for them* 
iinmediuteJy upon their admi«sinn, and there are rioraons ready to take upon 
them tlie trouble of receiving their ptuiaion by letter^ of attorney, and to 
advance to them an the slock rises or falls in or about Chelsea. A ml .‘mother 
advantage Ihesa persons seem to liave^ b iinm i« no sooner (idinitted an 
invalid bHt he becomes iinmorcal, there not having ouo muii died out of 
9,109 from the time of their first admission. 

But if the Government had roasoiito oonipUiin of the pensioDers, 
the pens! oners had till 1 754 no less reason to complain of the Govern- 
ment. In 1703 tip) CoMiutiarioners state tliat the oiit-pensiimera 
“have not W*n doarud since the let of July, 1696, only have 
had some small sunups paid in to their quarters and otlier creditors 
u])uu accompt, and tbero was duo to, them over and above those 
paymonu to tho 24th December lltet year near five thousand 
jiiiunds or thcreabouts-^mgst of tvhichi if not aU, is owing to the 
luhabitniUs of Westnunater and Ohelsen, who have supported 
them ever since the yeor 1 696* in expectation of ibe said pousione, 
mid are great eufloivrs, and some 01 them entirely iiDpoVerii^ed 
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tkeraby/’ Tliare xtta probably gmU^r rogulaiitj afterward# j | in a boobi** ii)#y be takeu as a feir fiauipl«)^of tlia poatee^fJan 
still we Hud i^t till the year 1754 the oat-penaionere eotflered I powei*: — . . .... . 

much bardUhip irom their ponatone being couatantly in arrcar^ i 
00 UuU they to use tbe language of an Act (Missed for their | 
relief necessitated to take up money for present oubidstence on I 
credit of persons culled nioncy-lendtnrs^ on teriue many times 
<^pTessiye and usurious/’ 

tlio 


' Having now reviewed 
nexioQ with 
the 


clilef money transactions in con- 
on with Cbelsoa Hospital, we may say a few words about 
bttilding All the lands about Chelsea and Battersua 

were originally Clmreh lands, belonging to the Ablnd of West- 
minster, and wt‘ro ftoqiicstered nt tho ll(*ibrinatioQ. When James f. 
ascended the throne all those lands had, with the exception of 
fiome twenty-eight acrcM at Chelsea and a part called Hlaeklands, 
passed into the Imnds of private owners. On the twenty-oight acres 
above mentioned James deterniinod to build a collego mr tlio study 
of divinity, and ill i 6 lo ho issued letters of incorporation. Tlie 
idea of the fving seems to have boon very iraperh'utly carried out, 
and in 1 647 the College, which had fallen into doeAy, reverted 
to the Crown, yoon afterwards it was converted into a prison 
for oflicers and men captured in war, and in 1664 wo dnd Dutch 
prisoners, and in 1669 French prisoners, coulinod tlicre. Tho 
College was then handed over to tluj Uovul Sociiity ; but tho latter 
found their property of liLtlo value, and on Ja'umiry li, 1682 , 
sold It to the Crown for 1 , 300 /., uud thought that they had made 
on oxcellent bargain. On the 1 7 th of February ChaiU'S II. laid 
the first .-^toue of tho now edifice, and ton years ktor tho building, 
though uutinkhed, wa'? siillicioutly advanced to admit of ticcupa- 
tion. The uimii building waa tiiially compluled in 1694 , but 
considerable additions in tiio sliape of detached houses have f^>in 
time to tiino bt^eri iiuide. As a curious iimtenco of how names 
stick to plftcca long nfUir they have ceased to b« appropriate, we 
may mentiuu that to this day OheWa llospitiil is spoken of by 
the neighbours almost invariably as ’’tlio t’ollege/* 

In conclusion, wo may state that in 1 S 72 the number of ont- 
pcn.Mouers was 66 , 281 , and of iu-|»onsionors 540 . The former 
will gradually Ik: greatly reductid ; but us to the Utter, they have 
08 yet escaped the destroying tench of army roorganiaalion, 
and we sincerely trust that Ohelsoa Hospital, meeting with bettef 
fortune than the sister establinhiiient at (irecnwicb, may long 
continue to allord that comfortable and honourable asylum to 
old soldiers which tlie army boa itself paid for, and which could 
not bo ^levedf'd to other purpo.ses without a palpable breach of 
faith. However, who cun tell ? — rifti neist Aacr^ puur wi Mpmr; 
and reforming Ministers ol War are not much ovorbuideued with 
reverence. 


MINOR POKTS.* 

A FFAV” of the Sojiricts, Lyric.s, and Tran-slnlions by the 
jTV. lh»v. CTi.u'h*^ Turner, ua wo are told in a note, ** appeared 
lately in nuigarinor^. Some (if tho latter oro n.^nib 1 )cationA, 
with nu)n» or ices ah oration, from a volume printed in 1830, The 
rcinaioder «n» quite now.” The volwmo jvferred to was, w« 
believe, the joint production of Mr. Tuni<*r mid of his brother, tbe 

£ resent roct-iijmnMto. NV'^hile the one brother since that time 
as poured forth pooni after poem, and IxKilc after book, the otlier 
has to show, it would Fccin, for all this length of years but 
tliis one bligljt iMluuie ol just a hundred pages. It may be 
thought perlia])3 by souio tluit tho one wouki luivt^ consulteil hU 
reputation bi tter by publishing h-s.^ and tht» other by publishing 
more. Mr. Turner succeeds miirli better with tho Sounet, dilllcult 
mojisnre though it is, than with cither his Ijyrica or liia Tr.tna- 
lations. It nmy bo, however, that he has bfM?n raoro fortimate in 
the subjerta he has clinstm for hia Sonnets than in those he chose 
ibr Ilk Lyrics. It is not eurprkinff that a nmn should fail in putting 
forth his poetry, however much he may have succeeded in putting 
forth lueloyHliy, who writes a l^c hor the Madiugley School, on 
the aixivol of tho I’riuce of Wales at tho Manor House, in j86i/’ 
No doubt the fidlowing verse, when sung by a host of school 
children in their Surnky clothes, and bright with their fireshly 
washed facos and the prospects of unlimited plum-cake, may have 
Bounded well enough. It was, however, scarcely wortn pnutuig, 
unless percliauco in tho Poet's Oomer of some county news- 
paper 

n^aven. through all j^jojiardy, 

Ovor tlic misty sen. 

Watch’d thy return I 
Wvlr'oino home, welcome hers ! 

. ' ^ow more than ever dear, 

firitnlu'd irno i*rinco and hdir, 

(Jomc to sqjouni. 

Very difl'cmrit from such (hwtry as this, loyal though it is, are 
Bimu) of Mr.' Turuer^s Sonnets. We find it somewhat diiHcolt to 
one for quotalion whete there are so maatiy that please us. 
Perhaps the foRowing, entitlod “ On findiiig a small fly crushed 


Sexuo hand, that never meant to da Him Iwurt, 
ikii cruHh’d thoe hciHi between Ihciiu jisgiw pent ; 

But iliutt hast leit tldne uvru fsir inomnncni, 

Thy wings gleam out auti lell me wlwi thmt wart 
<>h 1 that tho infiinories, which survive ns h^re, 

Were half as lovaly ns thesx^ wdog* of Uiioe 1 
Viiri: relics of a bkmclefls life, that diiutj 
h'ow tkm sit goiiet Our dooQi is cv.ir near: 

Tlw (xeril is beride ih day by day ; 

Thu Uafl( will chwe upun us, It may Ik;, 

/u«t UK wo lift uurbolvoa t<> Hoar aw.'iy 
U|>au thfl .siiimw*r-alrt». But, unlike thi‘c, 

'J'hi' clifsing laaik iiiiiy t>te}) our vital hruuih, 

Y(‘t lean* m> lustre 011 our page of doMlu 

It is Btrangn, by tho wav, that a Tiincoliwhire nian—one who had 
boim brought up whore itorthom FtmnvrB abound — should so much 
ns drojiu) of making wat'm rhyme with valm. In the same poeiU 
in which Mr. Tumor porpetrates this horror ho mnlu*s Abemle 
rh}mio with fid; but in this (!Si#e ho gtiards him^clf by adding 
in a nolo ^‘F.nglkh pronunciation.” Would it not huve been 
just as \v<‘ll if bo had added in another note to his rhyme of 
v'ttnn and calm “ corkiu'V pronunciation”? 

Since the day.** of tho moat hiiiJont.'ibl(j comedy and most mwi 
dosth of PwaiuLia and Thkhy,” wo douht if a trajredy baa been 
produced wliich in pinnt of humour can cnniporo with tho Jftnj/s 
StralHtjem. It is not often that out of our minor poots we ^t 
much aiimBonuiiit, but we can SBSuro our ttnonymous dnitnatut 
that rarely even in I ho most tcarliil moments of our modem wnH- 
mcnlftl liagediane hnve wo seen onyl king so cxquisitoly ludicrous as 
his live-fic 4 tnigtjdy. Ah*. Wills's charneter of iHivei* i./romWfU liad 
its huiiiour, e.'jpocially when piTsonilied by tho actor who is so gmat 
in S:iiu \\'cllcr, but even it falls iar short of what wo have bore. 
1 low admirable is the concluding lino of the list of tho /)riwn<W?w 
P^rmviv — N obliinieii — Bishops — Fcojdo — C-ituirds — hkrwiinite-'-* 
V^uss.'ik, and Glwwtfl ! Wo Imvo for souio yej.rs, on tho stegOB of 
onr InrgiMt lliealrea, had two clowns iu the {lantoiuimo. Till the 
KinijR StratiUivin wus written no one, wo beKovo, had shown an 
ei^pial libomlily in ghosts. The sceoo npiuui on tho bank of tho 
Vistula. (,Jhristin<*, tho he,roine, outers foUowLul by Alkn biir 
imr.-^o ** iu the utllro of a cavalier.” ChvisLiiio informs her nurse, 

I tliiiik. thoc horrible in pontuliions 
And w’ould pi'iiJtbr a nut urol gynthman. 

Alisa XYplwis : — 

GirU in their icons think not of gentloinexi ; 

Oh ! this is frightful !)' 

Tti divert her thoughts sho requests CUvistino to repeat her trans- 
lation of the Battle of tho Gods from Ilomer. Unhappily thesro 
was a >oung Lord Milo wlio was too much for Hoiuor. Atka in 
alfinu informs Christines guardian. Bishop iStaznshts. Scene iu. 
opcuiH in **fui Oakoii Bow’cr, Stanislas walks to and fro. Ho stops 
and clusjis his brow with his right hand as if to fix his thoughta.” 
After a long speech 

[Jfe dtjdws a tear from hU cheeky aim/ ftridet forward inin ikt urmg of MtSJC* 
a» hr entern from un fdlou'rd duHvitf f*y Si»l£OraKJ, tiw 

mvjpU'il in n darh mantfr. lie fntixrx hrhiwi a irtv. Thr two rnddewm Mui 
thrtHHr/vf's on a (jnrdrn hrnrh bmrath thv mmr, Atjka ai^'/irn at onr iihffUi 
of the and WAi.onnn at another^ rath ignorant of 

the othrr'9 prraeHve or of tkr preamet of SoJiOL'HKf.j 


By «» Ker. Choria 'hmwr, Witt 
of Orwhj . LiOtiolfiriiire. ^tiUoo i Ifonry B. King & Oo* 1873* 

.1** ;«■, «. Pelmd. A Twigeiay in Wv. 

Aeta, By tho Antturir of « lUcords of the Heart.” ** Childof iha Saa ** 
-MythaefthoMinattebs^Ao, : TrtSa & ' 

SmrehiHg thn Fat A Book of Ytnm. By John Wmm 

Author of ”Philoototcs.7 Ismdon; SteSwAfe. 
TktTtmrnamn^mmiHh^Jhm^ Iswta s Dkliiim A 

1873* 


Sobouski oTPriiuars tlie Bishop’s proposal to Milo for hia i 
iiiorriago with Chrisliue. He informs King Boleeltsof it, wIm) 
dctermiiH s to imu'der Milo and tocoivy ofl tlie bride. Ou the even- 
ing of tho in:trrifigo-day, at a grand dance that is (r^ven, the 
Kiug suddenly appars. <^Tho music Rtapa, the dancers pause 
w ith signs of discontent. Alisa exclaims from behind her mask, 

* ITpou K 4 >me ovil is ho boiuid. 1 wilt keep nigh with da|japA* 
ready."’ The King donees with Christine, who sooni tuna 
from him imd ^'fidls swooning into Milo's arms. ABea ruah^s 
at the King with a drawn dagger. Hie guards mIsb 
her. Tableau.” in Scene v. voices are heajrd withhi eiy-* 
iug, Murder I oh, murder! murder! murder! tkiefl” miiA 
** three royal fiivoiiritea masked,”' -who have entered ^ right 
of Centro ” ^d mui'dered Milo, rush out bearing Christteo, a BBeoad 
time swooning. Act ii. opens in the King's palace, where 
in a dimly-lighted room Christine is discovered, ^ileshia eataai 
by A secret door and attempts to embrace her. But han^y 
** Milo's ghost glides between them and backs IlolaslaA out” The 
ghost then, ^ returning to the sofa, ” tells Christine to write to 
Count Waldixnir for help. Waldiuiir having rsorived her tetter 
hurries olf to Stanidas, who receh'oa the narrative hi a way to 
raako even Mr, Irving jealous 

^During this mirnUion 8 takxslas hdda WAi.l>»iXR's arm with admtifdarp, 
draws hinuwff up htdfwag a hariaontal and a pgrprudieularf and 

gazes into the spmhcrsface with iht stare of a 9tamae»2 

No wonder that VValdimir, rubbing his arm, cxchtuns:— 

Thy clsfip, ttiy toril, U too rar.phatical— 

KebUinc thy pillow— Jean, nit down tehlnd him. 

The Count and tho Bishop determine to appeal to the Primate of 
Puland, who, beyond saying “ Ah 1 ah I 'lie v«ry sad ! *Tie very 
sad!” and ‘^wiping a timid tear,” sliowa himself UtUe moved. 
Waldmilr then rises to yet higher eloquiekcc:— 

[During this appealy St^vwislas otUm Jhtm hit ttai rmd cmips on hit hiwtt 
towaw the ^ftahtfr, who it am kit Jmtts h^ftrt the JViauite : at the md, 
wtmngy ih^ rath imto mtk oihn^t md rmtm thus during Ite 
PrmaU's jpewAtj 

lb iJie meet som rite Kkig salimB hiamelf hf a paaa 
Ibat ^ritedhoslBteiids Mind !»»- Khiy, nriip ia ciii gthe pteteA” 
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Nothing uiurh comes of this, exce^ that the King is chockmateii, 
till at length 8tai]kilas comes in. The King, concealing his head 
in ids mantle/’ cries 

Oaanls, .nrizp the fonfiff 1 Seize the Ghost I Away 
With them — away ! 

The Ghost wisely yaiiislica, while ^'the guards drag Stan- 
islas out, crying * Woo to liolpj^las !’ ” Presenllv “ rc-eiitcra the 
Ghost hy a secret door, followe*! hv Christin»>, who is crazv.” 
Ohristino stabs the spy Sobouski. ’the King orders her to ‘he 
arrested, hut he “ espies the (i host, which hovers iumit her, aiid 
staggers baidiward aghast. The curtain falls on luhlean, to low 
Bolomn music.” 

In Act iii, the King rises and looks round on tlio vast assembly 
with a pleasing smile,” and then acenses the IMshop of aMih/s 
murder; hut blood spots appear on the hands ot two of t)i.‘ innr- 
dorors us they lift them to hide their fact's.” Tlie cnitain falls on 
tableau to slow music. In tho ne.xt scene Waldiniir rescues (.’In-is- 
tine from the King\s palace “while shiieking women in dihhabille 
irush out by tho different portals.” A 8<‘C»ind vast assendily is lieid, 
and the Ghost comes and swears on the liible. “ The Kiiur }>aviiiill\ 
swoons.” Waldiniir enters bearing Oiristino in his arm.'*, and 
places her hand in the GliostV, theugli ho has to njdiold her. 
Before long the King recovers (snoiigli to slab Slanirthis to tlie 
heart, “ who falls into the arms of Wnldimir, who has cnnlided 
tho swooning girl to his valet.” 'J’hercupon Alisa, “ dnsliirig 
through the terrified crowd, pale uiul diHlievelloil, siize»» iJjo 
King’s arms,” and cries out. 

Kierid I Triple niiinlerrr I Infanticide ! 

Ho starts from Lis slnpor and stabs her.” »Sbo dies exclaini- 

•Tis done nt last ! My Idood is on thy soul 1 
Thou^t Jciiled the long-lost rriiicess (luika — OIi ! 

The Ghost “ points its pale fingers nt the King as it vanishes amid 
A halo of mist.” The Iving (lunniug to and fro) exclaims: — 

'Tlfl «» ! A torch ia burning in tny brain ! 

Devils pursuing me with clanking chains — 

Oh ! keep thcni off I Oh 1 keep them off I Siivc me, fricndal 

[XTia/avottWlcJ succeed in rextrainwff him. The curtain falh on tithhau, to 
low toleuin mnsic.'] 

In Act V, Ghristinc is discove'red “ reclining on a conch. Nurse 
seated near tho foot of conch, snoring,” (IJhritttino slips otf, and 
throws herself into the Vistula. Witldimir, “ Doctor, and 
run in en dhhah\lU»” The shrieking women of Act iv hy the way, 
were in “ dishabille.” Wnldimir exclaims : — 

IHy 1 search the innnor-scat, tho park, the Vj.^t uln ! 

The family woodcutter saves Christine, but only for a lima, for she 
makes her way to the cenn'U'iy, 

.Singing “ I’m going luuiic ” in Huch a voice, 

It made mo cry jusi like a buy that's lii)>pcd. 

Then ho sees the ghosts of tho King s three vii'tims beariiiL’- her up 
to Heaven. Waldimir will not believe she is dead, but, addrecsiug 
the Doctor, says ; — 

O man of art I rnimove tliowi springs of life I 
Motion this boantiful macbincry 1 

The wicked King meanwhile has rushed in, “ believing hi - body to 
bo entwined by a serpent, whose coil ho ia trying to break,” ‘ Jlo 
thus laments : — 

Aback t yc howling demons ! Basilisk, off! 

Unclasp your flory folda 1 Unclasp my heart 1 
Or 1 will break thy damnM coil. Oh ! oh 1 
There, now 1 Tvo got roy heed upon thy head I 
Die I die ! ha I ha 1 I’ve vauquibhed thee 1 ha ! ha I 

** The curtain falls on tableau to solemn music.” 

We have more than once already had the pleasure of bringing 
before our readers’ notice the poems of Mr. J. l^eiccster Warren. 
Unlike eo many of our modem poeiS) ho has evidently made a 
study of poetry before he set up for npet, and he has made his study 
umonff those ancient models which, by their severity, tend to 
xestiaui the young writer from falling into the extravagances 
that are now so fashionable. If at times some of his poems — the 
^ Oardinal’s Lament,” for instance — seem to bear an echo of Mr. 
Browning, at all events tho echo is of Mr. Browning where he is 
even and strong, not where he is extravogant and weak. The 
following lines Irom the poem entitled the ** Defeat of Glory ” will 
show Mr. Warren’s power in |>aaaageB where he may iairly claim 
|o bo no man’s follower. He is describing tho death-bed of a 
great king:— 

Thine cars retain no murmur from the street ; 

To thoc dim rain is one with eame.'»t noon ; 

Thy dull brain cannot catch^he perfume awcot. 

When the field deepciiH into perfect June. 

The record of thy days becomes a blot ; 

Tho yearling infant calls Its sister’s name. 

‘ 0 princely phantom, with thy fame forgot. 

Hove, If thou const, thy lips and do Uic some. 

Tl^ white hsnils only tremble on the shent, 

Tho* tl^ Pnatorion legions watch amund, 

And under echoing archways in the heat 
The feet of many sentinds resound. 

All night the melancholy bugle calls, 

AU hours goes on the guardian soldier’s pace. 

' Arms clash at dawn within the warrior holla, 

And ^mna in thunder wake the market-place. 

Jlr. Wonen, by the way^ is guilty :)f the ‘same kind of rhyrao 
^ Mr* Tumer, for he mokes rhyme arm with tc/w. It ia idle, we 


fear, to fift up our voice against such utterance as this. Fashion- 
able society and the Minor Foots together are too powerful for us. 
All the stronger sounds ore one by one dropping out of our Endish 
tongue, and we shall soon talk a language as soft and as weak as 
is our modern sentimentality. The next thing will bo for the 
lenrued Society that is so ’strong in phonetics to correct the 
speUing, and so to write arm ami warm that, not only to the eo.k 
but also to tho oyo, they shall rhyme with cahn, Mr, Turner and 
Mr. Warren are not, wo davo say, iis yot prepared to go quite the 
lengtliH of ]^Ir. Digby, nnothiT of our'Minor Poets, the author of 
Lmf. Yearns Lfiores. He makes fnmt rhyme with Jlraf, us indeed 
it coniinunJy docj within tho .sound of Bow Bells. But they should 
know that they aro separated fi'oin Mr. Digby and from Mrs. 
( biiup only by ilogree, and, kiiuw'iugthis,thcy£diould pause in their 
downward ('(nirsi'. 

Till* objiM't of (lie aulliorrss of the Tournameivt and other Poems 
is most luudablti and altogelJier worthy of the Sydenham Young 
M(*ir.s Chfirttian Ahsociiitioii,.to which, “with very kind Ohrisiian 
regards and enruest desirt' for jmiaiwrity,” alio dedicates her “ little 
volume.” Hlu' would, she tells us, 

So renovate rimii’s mind that ne’er w’ithstood 
.Should he llic f;rand sublime, the gloriously good. 

Tile Oryetjil Pakiuj that now stands at Sydenham was to have 
d<Mic all this in 1^51, but where Colo C.B. has come short, she and 
the SYdi'nhnni Young Men’s (’Jiristian Associotioii will .step in 
and tifl up what i.s wanting. There would seem to be K<*motJiing 
cither in tho air of Sydcnliaiii, or in the conleuts of its Pahice, that 
i.s conducive to what our poetess calls “tho gush, and rush, 
or gcmlcr (low of song.’’ It h not long iigo uiat we had the 
plcjisure of noticing llu' work of a writer whoso boast it was that 
lu' W HS not only a poet, but also t»no of the tirowork makers for the 
Crystal I’alace. Cur prt'sent poetess descril)es herself as 
Tlii.s lady, loving, pitying all mankind. 

Admiring virtuw* — to delhots not blind. 

There would seem to bo one defoctr— that, namely, of all rhyme 
and reason — in her own writings, to which most unfortunately she 
is blind. Such a rhyme as Pro Forma and warmer would doubt- 
less puss inubter in any Sydenham Association, whtdher young or 
old, ( Jurist ian or heAt hen . But we cannot believe t hat tho youngest 
and the most (Jhristiiui of nf-sociations would bo eo blinded by their 
piety ua to consider this “little volume” of more tluui two him- 
drc<t fiill pages as any tiling but nonscn.se. Tlio lK*st use the 
Sydenliam Young Men's ('hrislkn Association could make of the 
volume would la; to use it as a kind of penance. Any erring brother 
wlio might have been loin plod so fax from virtuc\s path ns to po to 
ii (hinre, or who at some h’orcslera’ festival had placed at JCiss iv 
the Pimjy might bo made to learn as many linos by he.irt as tho 
dunces or l.issc,s he Jiail cj^iiimitted. And yet the sternest moralist 
w'ould feel some degree of pity as he heard tho penitent youth 
coimingsuch lines as the following: — 

Sui'h bffiateoii.s Mirnmor fVn, tliat spniys instir 
.SfPined soft liAiinonious sostenuto whir 
Of angflii’ w inga, — air udorons faiiiicd uls)vc,— 

Their hivut lungs to inspire with holiness and love. 

Tlic auHiorcss docs not always keep at such heights a.s this, hut 
fn*qucntly comes tlowii more nearly to tho level of the young 
Christian of 8ydenlmm. Tho followdng verse, if perplexing in its 
construction mid uppanuitly innocent of grammar, clcjudy contains 
some, simple morality : — • 

Forget not what Ihivs sow they reap. 

.So%> not, ill weeds alwunding 
Oft sluggunrs garden smothered keep. 

Malaria its surrounding. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M GUSTAVE DESNOIRESTEBRES * is approaching to the 
• end of his amusing gossiping work on Voltaire: itwas in 1755 
that the arch-philosopher took up his residence at Los Ddlices. in 
the canton of Genova, and the present volume leads us from that 
date to the year 1760, when the comedy entitled X’J&foMoisa 
created such scandal by its vehement imd uniustiliable attacks 
on the poor journalist Frdron. This part of the work conttuns 
some piquant dubiils on the discussions which Voltaire carried on 
with the magnijique ctmseil of the Genevese Republic, and on the 
heinous offonco which he gave by ptireieiinpr in nrokning the 
head-quarters of Oalvinist Protestantism with oramatie per- 
formances. It is t-nie that fVee-thinking notions had already 
made sad havoc even at Geneva^ but the old Furitanicul traditions 
were still dear to the majority, and tho maipiijlqm conseilf 
fiiliidnaled edicts against playwrights and playgoers w'ith the 
same spirit which during the previous century inspired in Eng- 
land the author of the Ifiatnomastiv, Lefranc de PompignAn, 
Tmhlet, and Palissot occupy an inipoi^t plaqs in this volumey 
and M. Dcsnoircsterres himself is obliged to acknowledge that 
Voltaire had a singular idea of the duties and rights of a critic. 
If ho thoiurht himself offended, ho never scrupled to denounce his 
odversarielTas gallows-birds, and to endeavour to show that virtile 
was grievously insulted in bis person. ^ The author of IHdon was 
no doubt extremely conceited, but his estimate of the Femey 
patriarch is perfectly true, and in the case of the editor of Lamie 
litUraire we c4umot think it a very dip^nified act on the part of 
Voltaire to drag him before the public under the transpmnt 
pseudonym of Frilon, 

* Voltaire aux Voices. Par Gustave Dcsnoircstoites. Paris: 
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What is the task which s writer undertakes who aime at - 
a and accurate view of Pythagoras and hia phildaophy , 

M. Nourrisson has defined it so well that wo cannot do better 
than quote him. There is, in the first place, a legend two' thou* 
sand years old containing a small momcum. of hisiorio truth ; 
that element of truth must he sifted and presented to the reader 
free from all alloy. Wo have hesidtis a few, a very few texts, 
iscatterod hero and there, mutilatedi interpolated, and often con- 
^ tested by the best critics *, and it is on this narrow and insecure basis 
that the writer has to build. Such ditficultios are enough to dis- 
courage the moat plodding and enthusiastic aar^tnt ; and therefore wo 
cannot feel siurprisQd that when the Acad^inie dea Sciences inoralos ot 
politiques proposed the subject in question to tbo candidates for one 
of its prizes, only ono person zt^spouded to the appeal and took up the 
challengo. M. Ohaignet's work*, however, ia so complete and able 
that it fully deserves the reward it obtained, lie has divided his 
essay into four parts. Discussing first the indirect sources from 
which the elements of tho life of Pythagoras (!au be gathcrcMl, ho 
namtes that life, and describes tho history of the Italic school, as 
it is sometimes called. The second part is oecupit:d by an ex- 
amination of the direct sources which may enable us to form some 
acqiinintnnce with tlie Pythagoreau doctrines. It was hardly 
Buiiicient to determine from a general point of view tho authenti- 
city of the frugmenls consulted. M. Ghitignot justly iliought that 
a minute investigation was no(M‘ssnry ; and thcroforc he translated 
into Ifreneh tho entire friignienta’ of Philolaiis and Aichytas, 
occonipanving his version by a brief comnitjntory. An intei\‘sting 
and dotailed account of the system of Pvtluigoras forms the tliird 
port— tho longest and most important — of the work ; and, finidly, 
comos n statement of the infiuonco which that system has had over 
. 6 ubi^ 3 qnout schools of thought, concluding with a critical estimate 
of its merits. Wo observe with satisfaction that M. Ohaignet 
has been very liberal in giving quotations from the sources to which 
he refers. The reader is thus enabled to weigh tho value of hia 
staUiments, and to judge for himself. 

Works on Ctcmian lihu’aturo aro plentiful just now, and two 
among them especially deserve to ho noticed herti. M. Alfred 
Mdzicrest publishes the second and concluding volume of his 
lectures on Goethe, taking up tho poet*a life at the time when he 
become acquainted with Schiller, It may be ahserted, as a general 
principle, that the study of a great authorh w'ritings is the be^t 
comment on his biography, and such is particularly the case with 
Goethe. Ilenmnn vrul "Dorotlita^ Famty Torqxiato Tasso — to name 
only those thrive compositions — are pages from his life, and we all 
know that Prauloin von KJcttcnlHirg stood a.H the type of Gretchen 
at a time when, like the hero of his great poom, ho dabbled in 
alchemy. M. Mdzieres hringH this point promiuontly forward, and 
dilates upon it most sucecssuillv : he has also glveu an interesting 
fiketch of Madame de Stael’s visit to AVeimar, and has devoted mi 
entire chapter to the illations which took place between Goethe 
and hTapolcon. 

M. Bossert’s volume t covers nearly tho same ground as tho ono 
wo have just noticed, with the exception that Schiller occu- 
pies in it an equal space with the author of Wfirther, ami that tho 
whole literary' society of Weimar passes befure our eyes in a bril- 
liant and well-drawn panorama. M. Bossert lectures on German 
literature at the Sorbonne, and tho prcMint octavo is the third of a 
series the first two instalments of which we noticed some time 
aao} it is introduced by an inaugural address on the union of 
tho literary and the theological element in German thought. 
M. Bossort remarks that during the seventeenth century, whilst 
England was throwing its political constitution into shape, whilst 
France was cultivating tho amenities of social life, and moulding 
itself according to the most brilliant Oouit in Europe, Germany, 
absorbed by theological questions, seemed to think that there was 
notMx^ else worth studying. Tho result, he adds, has proved that this 
bent oUhe national mind for from unfavourable to subsequent liic- 
laiy progress, and wo see likewise the reason why tho 8o^'enteentU 
century was a blank in German literature. Theology came first; 
Bodmer, Breitinger, and the leaders of tho Zurich school took os 
their starting-pomt the study of the Bible ; Klonstock looked upon 
himself as a rmigious refonner, and it was witn Goethe that the 
new litsraiy movement began. 

The deputation of Gavami § will not gain much hy the biography 
which Mli^ de Gonoourt have written of him. He was a man 
of considexable talent, but unfortunately hia pencil was always 
employed i^n scenes which represented the worst side of French 
society, lie has sometimes been compared to Hogarth ; but the 
Manage h la Mode and the Hake's Progress convey a moral with 
them; whereas Gavarni's lithographs, unmistakably dever though 
they are, tdl nothing but tales of vice and folly. Ilie artist’s Ufe, 
from Mm. de Goncourt’s own showing, was an exact counter- 
of his talent, and the narrative of it is extremely painful, 
because it introduces us to a Bohemian” who remained nopelossly 
sudito the very lild. 

^ our last monthly summary we said a few wordflofM.Viollot- 
Tjeaucsexodlentwononarcmtecture. The second volume, which 

** ^ pWtosopWs PyiKayoridenns. Par A. Ed.' Chaigulb. 

t SMOtr. l>tt A. BMwrt. mi. Mid Londim: HwOwlto 

thmm H Pmnrt, MM- BduMid « Jriw d. G«n«euii 
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we have now to notice *, begins with tlw thii^nth and 

tdees us away from tho historical to tho practical ptot cf the 
ject. • ThA author discusses successively the method which 
tecta ought to follow, tlio moons at their disposal, the application 
of statuary to tho embellishment of modem constructions, the 
teaching of architc^cture, and the present state of that branch of 
the Fine Arts in Europe, lie ends by giving students a numto 
of judicious hints on the financial difficulties connected ^ ^th 
their profession, their relations with hiiilit< r8,and the coinpetitions 
which they must undergo if they wish to obtain any notice from 
Govornnient; aud be is thus led to reTnark on tho preteOr 
ijf the State to iutcvfero with questions of which, it 


sums 

absolutely ignorant. This petty metldling, M.Viollet-ljoduc says, 
has Jiad tho natural result pt rncouniging niodiocrify, and ox 
bringing about tho decay of arrhiiocturo. 

i\r. Jules Claretie*s little volume on Molidre t is a paucgyiie 
written in a tono of exHggoralioii which is somotimes ndiciuous. 
Ind it contains nothing new oitfier in tho way of biographicai 
detail or of critical appreciation. According to M. Olaretio, who 
quotes Camille Desmoulins, the author of Le misanthrope was a r6* 
pitblicain He la vrill^ and it is owing to Moli^ro, Habelais, Montaigne, 
Voltaire, aud La Eontaino that France imy be regarded as the 
soldier of the human race.” AVo need not add tliat, in speaking of 
Tartufc, our panegyrist does not lose the opportunity of dechiumng 
against Jesuitism, casuistry, and hypocrisy. The only part of his 
book which deserves to Iks read is the appendix, in which are 
various interesting historical documents, and amongst others 
some short hiograuhical notices of tho actors and actresses be*- 
louging to Molierea troupe, 

Thu arrest and murder of tho Diiko d’Enghien X have suggested 
to M. Goiirdon de Geuouillac an interesting volume, tnough 
it is written too much in the style of a novel. It was surmy 
unuecessaiT to tlirow into a sensational form a narrative which 
was already sufiiciently dramatic. Tho tragedy performed at 
Vincennes by the direction of tho First Consul was only the 
last scene of tho famous conspiracy which George Cadoudal and 
his accomplices had imprudently organized against a ruler whose 
police, always on tho alert, would have set at defiance even more 
cautious advoTsaries. M. de Genouillac relates aU the circum- 
stances of the plot, gives numerous despatches sent by the 
principal agents of Bonaparte’s Goverhiuent, uoscribes the quesiion- 
mg and cross-questioning which tho unfortunate victim Imd to 
undergo, and shows what the attitude was both of Napoleon 
himseu and of Ibreign Courts when the deed had been perpetrated. 

M. Jay's book § is not a narrative of Bkirmishes and battles like 
those w'hich have already appeared so abundantly in eonnoxion 
with the war of 1870-71 ; it is the simple and unpretending state- 
incuit of the i*lf(>i*ls made by a few mci), under the dinxrtion of 
Count de K^ratry, to organize and mm the mobilized troops of 
the five departments of ancient Brittany. The author speaks 
oi what he has seen with tho oamestneeB of an impartial, 
though not a disiuterestet^ witness. The book consists of nine 
chapters, with an appendix of documeoits most interesting ia 
their variety. It is re*dly curious to see with what ra- 

a the Bretons were transformed into soldiers, aud how 
/ men suatchod from tho plough or the coutiting-hoiise 
adapted themsulves to all tho fiardships of military life. If we 
may believe M. Jay, this transformation was incomplete, and he 
gives eS tlio reason why. llie persons at the head of the liepublicaiir 
Government did all moy could, almost from the very bc^nning. 
to place obstacles in the way of Count Kdrati^ — red-iapeism ana 
political prejudices having taken possossiq^ of M. Qambetta’s mind ; 
instead ot encouraging and helpii^ the organization of tho mobilized 
Breton troops, ho did, wo are told, his very bast to binder it. 

The subject of M. de Laveleye’s now book H is one wbieb deaerven 
moro judicious aud dispassionate treatment tW it usually Teoslyea 
at tho hands of the advocates of what are called ** peace prinofr^” 
The author is not one of thoso wbo imagine that fhe age of wai^ 
fare has pasa^, and that the days have come when tho.fiimoiis pro- 
phecy of Isaiah is about to bo realized. The events of the last 
three years are enough to' rebuke the delusions of Utopians, and it 
does not require muoi sagacity to see that Europe at the preset 
time is threatened by wars of a more terrible nature than any which 
it has hitherto witnessed. Let us pot,” says M. de lizveleyo; 

allow ouiselvea to be lulled to sleep by the liiw intervals of 
repose we aro now emoying. Everyth^ leads us to believe that 
towards the end of this century Europrwill be transformed into a 
kind of hell. The settlement of social questions arrays dass against 
class, whilst the question of nationalities pits race aga^t race*” 
M. de XjBveleye duscusses these topics in the first two divisions of 
his volume, reserving the thiad and oonduding part on exposi- 
tion of the principle of arbitration which ho wishes to see introduced, 
lie believes that tho causes of war can be oven now cousiderab^ 
diminished ; and be has persuaded liimiblf that, if private feuw 
are impossible because there aro laws which, determine mdsr> 
ridual rights, in like manner there ought tw be, and wiU be. at 
some future period, on intematioual cmfrt created for the pur* 
*■- 7 

• Kntrttiens tur Varchiieetufe. Par M. VioUet-Leduc. Vol. a. Paris 1 
Mold. 

X MoKere, M vie ei ses cmvrta. Par Jules Oaretie. Paris* Lemcne. 

X Le crime dt ZS04. Par II. Gourdon do OenoaiUoc. Paris : Dentil.; 

§ Varmic de Bretagne.' Par Aimtf Jay, Paris : Plon. ^ ^ 
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gitfiroa OASTELAa»S MINISTRY. 

CASTKIiAK Las at lajbt assnined tLo bonduot 
ontcrpnse fbV winch he was primain); 


re- 


formed and tendered efficient disciphno; and xmlosf 
mutineers are bummanlv shot, it is idle to Lope for obedK- 
enco OP for victoiy The majority of the Cortes wbioh 
elected GAsaiiiAa numboied two to odq; but it is misatts* 


sponsible To nuuntoin the name and form of a Rcpnbho^ factory to leant that more than sixty members Toted fiAr 


withoui destroying society as it existed under thoMonarohy^ 
has been the ambition of his life. If he Ctin now accomplish 
the tok, he Vill, at the cost of enormous temporary 
calamities, hare at the most left his country as well off* as 
ho found it. Daring the oonfliets and amidst the disappoint 
menis of the lasifow months, Ca^tXlar has probably learned 
bomo of the most indisptfiSable lessons of politics and 
government. Th^ Retmblieau party, of which fie was by 
character and abihty tn6 degitii^e leader, professed, witli 
his sanction, to assort divix\^ right ot supiemaoy, apart 
fi*om expediency and independwii/* of the \\ ill gf the major- 
ity of the nation. To the uiMfSMiops which had l^u 
established or recognised by the constituent Cortes, as to 
the authority of previeus Qorefumentfl) the Kepubhoaus 
and their eloquent chief only submitted under protest and 
compulsiou. Tlicy announced at all times that they^ouM 
take the first opportunity of reaK/ing their sacred creed in 
pr.iotic6y and, when the plots of vicious Actions sgamst 
King Amspxo had created a. vacant^ m the supreme power, 
Casialau was one ot the first to proclaim the long-expccte^ 
Bepubhe Tho Ministry in which he held a> considerablo 
place afibetod in the first instance to derive its mandate 
ilom the Cortes, and CAsr|St ab himtelf would probably have 
been glad to maintain tho compvemiHe by which all Laboral 
parties took a share in the Govommeiit. Sopn afterwards, 
at tho dictation of a strcet>ncib« ^OxBepublicans expelled 
their Radica] colleagues from office, and a later period 
they superseded the Assembly, assumed a provisional 
Dictatorship to last till this ctovocabon of or new Cbrtes. 
The next change wa4 the flight of the retire- 

ment of CAsrsLAB, and the acoession of* Vi t MIbgall 
to power. Anarohy wa# now at its height, as upstart 
Ooronv^ents in yarloua paits, of Spain l^to to prao- 
tise the Federalism, about wmuh CASiclab ^aud his as- 
sociates had merely talked. /Thu. Cortes were 


the Minlutors Wore co^victeijl. of ihcapaoity and suspected 
of iruaaon; and after one or then; number had pro- 
daim^^fl^e docMnotliaA TObela of his own political pof- 
suasito* wim entitled to pe^tusl immunity ffom. the legal 
peiUdti^of rebell)^ Sefior SAi'^SBON^eorercised thopowexn 
' of goyi^xeent with^ for t}ie first timo since the procla- 
matl<n)i«o£tlm Beptofio, a certain display of honesty and 
vigour. ^jlAiough the MmidtOra wero unable seriously to 
check tibl^ progr^ of Vke Ckrlista in tho NSi^b, tluw sue- 
cooded H Yopbdssing insurroctions in Seville, m Yatencia, 
and in other t6wns. Their forces have hitherto. bUeft iq- 
anffic&t}ti attack on Carthageun^ and the robd 

GovtilWant tojoyg the singular advanlat^ of superiority 

atueiC * 

^ obably i^xe-e^blishii^ 

Otder, huo imi^od on^ 8tm4gepre.r 
^ iji^? infljijtion (f 
1* .4watseiiih* seum^^io^ 
L is ^itl^ to 
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Pi T Mahgali, in spite of his unconscious or voluntucy 
complicity with tho insurgeuts In his speech after 
his acceptencQ of office the Minister dwelt on tha 
ciiminal Maleuce of the demagogues, and on tho necessity 
of restoring disciplibo oven by means of capital pniiiahmont. 
ITo h^ dotenmned to oali out iho i^servSB to the number 
of 150,000 men, and to* arm in addition ^o^,oOo l^ilitia- 
men ; and if his efibrts prove succossftlj&e Ought to be able 
to tcrminuto both theCaibbt warandibc Southern rebellion 
in the course of tho present year. Fcm Bapubhea as for 
Monarchies iiTcsistiblo force is ^ $vst condition ^ goVem- 
mout. If tho vanons armed bandu which diatmb the 
tranqmlhiy of Spain .can bo disjiorsod or destroyed it may 
perhaps bo pobsible to begin civd geWernmonr &m the 
beginning. Tho Republicans in Uppoui,Uon^succ<t^ded in 
demoraAi/ing tho Urmy, and it is rigid thsAtihej^shoUrld ex- 
“enencethc diflicuUy of muloiug their own mkchie^usqrnrk. 
'or tho present the levies which ofe to iiud^o war exist 
only on paper pr in tho speeches of the Mimster, -Half a 
milhon of Militiamen will probably be-ifapto on m^sacring 
ono another; but it is jiobsible that the matcriuis of a 
ular army may still be discovered. \ 
fhe most.encourBgi&g occA^fbhc^ for tho c(mnby>,if not 
for tho Republic, is^ the return to publio ]|& of sohia im- 
poi^nt politic^ exiles. Sinde * the evortiitow of the 
Moharoliy, Spain has been exclusively rulbd bya faction of 
a pasty inhioh itsolf formed a xdiho|^ty bf tho uafaoikL ^1^ 
Ministers and genei'uls wfio had jxreviqpi^ UCMoAcd o{vfi 
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and military affairil have 
refuge aj^rpad or to conce^ tf 
It is now announced. that,»I^~‘^^ 

Madrid* to accept a I 
CdKCBA is to undertaketfie reduction of { 

Saoasta is mipeoted to Atum to the | 
duty ^ all responsible Spaui^^ to i 
ment in tho'^presgion of anar&y^and i 
waiji affomst the Carlists f bulwe opni 
scarcely fail to perceive that^e^ ~ 

mised by tha» acceptance of ^ servioes 

ptisans of Itonurchy^ M may^Bc assuifihd thaAftkaBoao 
will render loyal UUHibe to^qi^ GqvQr^Ijrieiii flfom wliicdi Its 
accepts^ a commission; buf if ^he ^ceods'dlt 
^wn the Carhto in^urreOtidiif iia those who 
nis opinions will hayqaa^ undbutoed ayAiee in ibe 

detennimitiou'"of^ thd j^ture fo|^*o^§|rerameni. ^9^' 
elaims of the RepuHio worq qpmpan^^^ jfiaasfiije before 
the experiment hul btoq triSto* U wlUi ^vr Bp ^Veduoed to 
throw*itaelf oq the chiofe vfho wjtt 

owe it*only provisibnm and toupMty obemeiiee. Xt is 
ppsathlo to deny lhat tbeestablob'imM oil^ ^Fedi^ xk* 

provindes fiy m tlm 
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eron to a pppulatiou which haC groaned under the impo* { 
ience of tiie federal Republic. « i 

It is not yet known whether the English Gqvemtnent 
will restore to the Madrid anthorities the vessels which 
were hastily seised in the neighbourhood of Cactfaagoaa. 
It would lio impoKsible to oosnply with the original demaud 
of the llcpublioan GovcrniUimt that the Vittoria and Almojaa 
should bo tireaiod os pirates. The capture of tho elups, if 
it is followed ^ a transfer into tho possession of tlio central 
authnntieBj wifi have been a distinct act of iiitci’fcT('n<.\j in 
civil war. On the other hand, the prcscuit Qovernmeut of 
Carthagena has roeogni/od es.ii#tonc6; and a fr»ieign 
Power may treat its pubhc properly according to it^ tlia- 
ctetiou. The host courso would be to retain fortlio pi*CHenl 
ships which ought never t-o have been captuml. It may 
et ^kxist be hoped that no favour will bo couA m d c»ii 
the Republican trovernment iinHl it hua nuide rc]).ir.i- 
tion for tho illegal sciauro of tlio DpcrhomuL ft is ni- 
tolerablo that an English ship should be oiptim^d ou i 
tho high sea# by a foreign ciuiser in iime of ]n*ace ! 
Tho Ut»puhlic.ah OovernTTient would piobibly h.i\e ob- 
jected lo a tiincH'iision by ISngtiud of bdbg^rcni rights 
to tho Cai4Lsts; and no othoi* mtjiauro cmuiUI gne the | 
Republic a right to capture coTitrahimd at sf*<i A.s far as 
the CJ*cw is cimcemod, tho cua© is ruled by ilie pi (‘Ot dent of 
tho Cmjhau^ and tho claim for rodrcHi js certiinly not 
weakened by tho fact that lu the present instanee the v(*^sel 
also was English. The monstrous preienwon to deal with 
the master and crow na pirates is uitcily iiintbnissihle. 
Ko Sjjanwb Court or prosoeutor would pretend to bc^lwxo 
that the BecfhovndmhlA engaged in tho ])lundcr of pcaeoablo 
veSRola. Tlio oporation of carrying waa like Bupplxea to tho 
Oavlisis would jmvo justided seiziu'o and condemnation hi 
Spanish waters; but thq tratjo in anus beyond Spitn^^li 
jurisdiction is la^vful, nor eaT;^ ii invoUo any forfiitme of 
the right of EngliBh interests and English property tfi pro- 
tection. It VOS to provent complications of this Kind tivd 
tho Qnii.BN’S PrQiplamation of Kmitiulity \>aa ibsued at the 
beginning of tbo Amorican Civil War. Tho sf andulous and 
arrogant injui^tice of tlio renionatmTic* s uhi<*h followed 
Tcqniro no cominbut beyond the history of tho (h(rhnu)ni 
In this ease tho English Govcniinenl will bcai'ccly con'sciit 
to another Geoueva Aibitmtion. 


FRANCE. 

I T is hard to say whether tho Count of Parts was well 
advised in going to ProhsJorf when he did, or would 
have Uoen better ^vised if ho had put oif his visit till 
October. Coming at the beginning of the vacation, the 
in^yiow between the two Princes liud tho effect, no doubt, 
of giving tho lioyalisiB of both sect ions a doiiuiie obici*t to 
work for daring the autumn. For tho leaders on both sides 
it would havo beoii enough to bo informed in coulidonce 
that tho Toeoucillktioii was detevminod on, and would lie 
pnUiidy proelauausd atjtbo most convonient niomont. But 
th^ fa^ ooUld not have been eonuaunicated to the lenk and 
file, and jpritbout knowl^ge OHeanisis and Legitimists 
wonld alike liavo spent'the process in aimless spocnlations as 
the real intent^ns of thoir respective chiefs. On tho 
Oih^ haud, toe long an Interval between the declaration of 
and the first battle is often a mlsfoxtuno for the 
tf^king 'party. It gives, them iime to ponder over Uie 
il^culri^ %at lio before them, and to find out how ill 
'iMpsared they are to moot them. Discoveries of this kind 
bo valtiablp to tho general, but to the common soldier 
fibiqr are simply discouraging. Ho ‘Can make no use of tbo 
kgpiiwiedm when he has oMained ii ; ho cati only feol his 
limao Wf iiaoooiB growing hunter every day, until in tho 
CIM perhaps ho is defeated mainly by his own fainthearted- 
9glib. Haim aro^'somo s^us that this process is going on 
mnang the w^'sans of the Fusion. At first they were co% 
fidant and mcomed. The imiial obstacle to a restomtioii had 
hmuk triumphaiiily got over, and there wps ytothing before 
Klein bat a eofirfe of unintermpied success. (Obe Oofunt of 
FakSS bad thrown himself at the feotKif fisnav T«f and in 
nKstm ISsvnr V. had culled him bv tho sacmd name of 
|)aiiphin« AGbeorauch mnenities as these wfaarznoro could 
Kmo bn to do ? a formal resolution of the AssemUy would 
(dsdire SkgB|so a legitiinato* and hereditssy Monarchy ; 
i^;<irbiQo louiiillcvffcai:^^ wotdd esforayiii a charts 

or emtiMfon tbo graoious intiimiions of the OomA of Cfiiai- 
iNiidii t^a happy coinoidenoo,ivould oovee 
the ohacfoo.Jhtoiind won w the J^olution of xfito. The 


absence of t^ Assogibly from VerBaiUos made it im« 
possible to take these rifiinle but effective moasur^s as soon 
an they were conceived. l5ay uftc'r day has, tborefore, to be 
spent in inaction, audit is not Hiirprising that, with nothin 
else to think abouK, the Fusionists bogbi to doubt whetb^, 
after all, evmythitig wiU go quith so smootlJy as they 
have hitherto hop«i. The Count of Cuawikird m a diffi- 
culty; tho Orlfiauists are a diffu'ulty; tho Pots is a cliffi- 
cnliy; Marshal MvcMmion is a difficulty; tho Ministry is 
a ilifTicuUy' , tho Assembly is a difficulty ; tlic country in a 
diffiisdty. fiomo of them may tarn out <o Ihi m^^oly 
iwuigimny difficiiliios, but soma at all events arc likely to 
pioio mil. 

Pcrliujw till* worst difficulty of all is tho Povc. Tho 
Fnmcli nation is not moved about Plus IX. or his 

stll-iini>oscd courmnuent in fho Vatican, but tbei® is too 
much icasoii to bokove that tho CVuiiit of CjiahrDkd does 
not shavo its nnlifloromc. Unluckily there is no bulijcct 
on whicli ho bus boon so commuuicaiive. For fivc-nmJ- 
twenty } cars ho has been writing and talking -IlliUUt itf and 
cvciytbiug that he lias buuI and writti'ii ha^? aow liooti 
sc.ai'chcd for and n'pubbshcd. It is not easy for a ^ToKt 
Christ ifiu King to bo openly worse than his W'oi'd, and, us 
tlio modes ate imrtisaris of^tho Fusion too well krow, he has 
those about hnn who will not allow any retreat fivmi tho 
position ho has liilhorio maintiuncd to pass unnoticed, 
do not envy the feelings of tho folhiwers of the Count of 
Paris on i*eadiug tlio last Pastoidl of the Archbishop of 
Paws. Tliey ha\ o no objection to the Church «o long nn she 
couc<,ms ljei‘»uir .ibout the thin gH of an olhoi* world. But tho 
Arclibishop of J’AKib is not at all inclined to liinit himwelf in 
this w^ay. Except tbatrertnin theologiciil phrases and senti- 
ments are scattei od about in it, lus Past oral might bo niis- 
lakcn for a funi us political irirtmfcste It j« a dcclsration 
of unceasing w.ir on tho part of tlie Church agmuist lialy. 
^J’hcre are Sviuie ac U of ntijusi violence, says the Archbishop, 
wliuh ino Londouid b\ lap^o of time. Bui for the 
outiagos which tho liiiliaii GoNirinncnt has inlliLti'd on 
the CO riuKui fithir of Chiifetcndoin no such i ouilonatioii is 
possible Time ilocb but make the evil couflequeiic ( s ot* 
them moie ap}>.iitut, and the duty of repainrig those 
diSdsUiB by r< muMug then cause is coutinually bciounng 
more imperatno upon nil Chiistiau men. 'I’hp (’Imnli can 
never ceiiso in her efforts to restore Rome to the Porr and 
the PoiL to Rome until the great end is aecompHshcd. 
Tho Archbishop does not say bow it is to come to pass ; ho 
only invites faithful Catholics to bo instant in prayer for 
tho Pore. But those among tho Fusioiiists who have no 
wish to seo Italy driven into the aims of Qennauy, and 
Franco embarked once more in a liopric'fes struggle against 
modern ideas, may well >>e uneasy at tlio ArebbiHhop’s 
exliortaiiouH to de \ otion. 1 f tlio Count of CflA UBORD becomes 
King, it is among tdou of tho ArrhT»isliop’s way of thinking, 
only oven moro violent in their manner of exproBsing their 
lliouglits, that lio w'lll choose his most trusted Counsellors. 
Even if it be granted that his lay adviscis will ho of a more 
prudent tempcT, who is to say Jiow much weight an Ultra* 
niontiSno PC'vereign, iittnlmtinghis restoration totho answTred 
of pious Catliolics, T«ll attach to tho counsel of his 


Miiiifeters, and how much to tho admonitions of his director? 
And even if tho impossibility of moving to Uny good 
purpose should keep him quiet as regards Italian afikirs, 
what kind of home policy is to bo expected from men 
animated by tho ideas which appear in tho Archbishop*s 
rastoral ? On tho principlo “ pTallum teaipuB occurrit 
“ cjoclesim what French institution is, safer Tlio same 
sort of reasoning which |n*gnes that Italy has met with 
noUiing but disasters since she quarrclkd with the Pops 
may provo tliat France has been equally unlbvlunate since 
the ftevolutiim deprived the Churou of her lands and mado 
her a mere pensioner of the ^ato. A reactionary Oovem- 
meat may find it as hard to stop in i|^ headlong 
retreat as a revolutionary Government iu its headlong 
advance. These * are not cheerful reflections for i ^ 
Orleanist sliopkceper, and he has slill another two months m 
which to indulge them. 

With affairs in this positioa, it is well that the 
lupiBiAii is not yet old enough to have shown any 
of hk own. AtpresenFon Imperialist reeteratioA 
Uogenoy ; and though the EnpKess might be more amt' 
able tO' her Ministers tiion the Count of 
her devotion fo the Pora is hs^ifiy lass 
Indeed the PoPS, by all aoeounts, is by no 4 

whether ih would Suit his views best to sop SbiOMk 
dom or jua Emmre. If he conffratulaked tho^CoaUi of 







CstAKBOB])* utMm tte yutit of coi^sin^ ho mlt o 
blessing to the Pbikck iMPfiRiAri, aialiil he ie^not known to 
have expressed mj displeasnro at ^ poUliotil use wbidi 
the Initial obaplain made of ifc» Had it been othervnae^ 
^ is far tsom impossible thf^ the moderate Boyalists 
flight have tumea^ to the Empire as a less dang^^rouS' 
form of Menarcliy tb^ tbe legitimate, and hereditary 
kingfihm representod by the « C^onxtt of ></HAU10 ru. Nai^- 
X.EON lu. was a sufiiciently pious aovcreigti, and through*' 
out his reign he was> . outwardly at least, on g(^d 
terms with the Church. But ho showed, when occasion 
demanded it, that whenever the intorcsis of Piwcb pointed 
ono way and the intai*ests of the PojpB another, Abe Popb 
bad to content himself ’iidth civil spooch^, while France got 
tho solid pudding, ^lus, is precisely tho amoiiat Of I'oligion 
whi(di the Orleanist party like to seo introduced into 
. politics. They have no love for Italy and they are pro- 
bably more than willing that the PorK should regain his 
dominions, provided that it be done at ftomcl)Ody olso^s 
cost. liut they wish tho Church to bo kept in her 
place, and to ha made to understand iliat w'Leii political 
questions of real importance aro under discussion slio ihust 
not expect to be thought of untU Franco has done the best 
she can for herself, Napoj.kon IIL know how to do iliis, . 
and if tho successor to his jm^tonsions huxl given signs of 
inheriting his capacity, ho might have pi-ofitcd by the un- 
.oertainty which rests upon Uie Count of CnAMUOan’s inten- 
tion in iiiattors ecclosiastical. ‘ 

Moan while tho solid benefit which M. TiriKits has con- 
ferred upon France is on tho eve of being gathered in. 
The Gennans oro evacuating, .or are on the j)oint of 
40vacuating, Verdun, and by tho end of next week French 
teiTitory will once more bo ocenpiod only by French troops. 
How sincerely grateful tho Monarcliical Thirty aro to the 
statesman by whose rcputaihxu and labours this result has 
mainly bc'cn brought about may bo judged from a singular 
oorw^poiidcnc© which has just passed bet.wccn M, Julks 
Fkkky and ono M. Hutn, who is tiio President of an Agri- 
dultural Society at St, Die, in tho Department of the 
Vosgc.s. At tho annual dinner of this Society M. Feriiy was 
asked to j)roposo a toast, and in accordance, it seems, with 
■ cusfom, tho President wrote to inquire whoso health he 
mesant to drink, M. Fkrrt replied that he intended to 
give the health of M. Thikbs, but not to introduce any 
politics into his speech. M, IIuiB immediately wrote to 
say that, os M. Thteiis*s name has unfortunately been mode a 
pretext for agitation, and is even shouted by tho very Com- 
munists who burnt his hon.se, ,tbe toa.st must not bo drunk. 
This is tlie true Iloyalist nation of a Conservative policy. 
Ho that is not withAho Monarchists must bo set down, not 
merely as against tlutm, but fw against law, cmliT, property, 
family, and all the rest of it. They have modelled their 
politics on their religion, and can admit no middle term 
between accepting eveiything and rejecting cvorytliing. It 
is this temper that has alreivdy subjected France to so many 
revolutions ; and if the Eoyalists aro strong enough to 
aohievd their object, it will probably bo tho cause of as many 
;more. 


THE OIiD ERA AND THE NEW. 

T he result of the Beufrowshiro election shows tliat the 
tide of popular opinion is still running strongly against 
the Ministry, audit is the more signiheaht because in Scot- 
land tbe tendency has hitherto been suppose to be decidedly 
the other way. Beufrowshiro is not a close county governod 
by tho dictation of powerful proprietors. It derives a con- 
siderable tinge of Bmicalism from Glasgow, tho inhabitants 
are thriving and independent, and in any ease tbe Ballot 
has euid>lea them to give effect to, their opinions with per- 
feot llie s^t was lately occupTed hot only by a 

Xabei^ but by an itUTOriant member of the Government; 
and it ik fiow hdd hj a Conserva|tive. It Would appear 
at le^ two of Mr. Gladstom’s ♦colleagues failed to 
.wmnmnd the oonfidende jcf theto oonsfituents, for*'the late 
Settetaiy /aad the Parliamentary Sem^taxy to the 
succeeded by ojmnaats of the 
^ n^vlsw^datas in Heifcewshire a- 
Oploxi^ anff piditical omnions are alme 
a^tieaL Bx^t ly looW 

It was disiingnfeh an 

jr by OdI<mel 

h^Qsn the two gentto^ 
; tM Omonel Muxm W|i 4 nlpport^" St Mr. 



miough ia setttetW.qiii , _ ^ ^ 

proves tluit in.^Scotb^ ia» 
very slot of the preropt C^Wnefc, and dist^^ 
it; but it would be hasardane to say that |t (s^. .'m 
suhstaniilal sense, an indicatiou' of a CfciWierYiM^vo 
It niay ho doubt^l whether there is really in Scbtland ony^ . 
thing like Conservatism, as it is proadaw CohseryatxTa ^ 
orators and journalists in the Bo^kth. Most Scotchmen ai^ 
by instinct and educs^on, Liberals; and their, hereditary 
common sense, which restrains them from Badical ex- ; 
ce.sS(M), discovers only matter for contempt and ridionlo in 
the chiVdiBli mock heroics aiid rodomimtade of tbe ibUow* 
era of Mr.^ Disraeli. Even in its mo^t highly coloured foi^ 
Scotch Conservatism is but a mild affair, and scarcely golM 
beyond jnodowite Wbiggery. Tho retuni of Colonel CAur- 
BKtTi is an unequivociU proof of the genornl unpopularity 
of tlie Govemmunt but there is no veuson to suppose that 
it is a sign of a reaction from Liberol opuiions. 

At sneb a momont tho question whether Mr^ Oladstoub 
himself retains the confidence of liis constiluents is naturally 
a tempting subject of spcculatiou. An apparently ^mi-ofiicial 
anuouncein(?nt in tlio Telcffrapk jdiifbs.the, grouuds 

\ij)on which it is held to bo unnccc-ssaiy for the PjaiyuiEA to 
vacate his seat. It was at first oontondod that, as Mr. 
Gladstone was not to roceivh any 'salaiy as Chancellor of 
tho Exchequer, tliat oflice was not, as lar as ho was con- 
cerned, nn office of profit nudw tho. Crown. SincSi then it 
lias been discovered that in ^834 Sir ItonJiiBX pBfiii,' in 
‘a(kx)rdnuco with the reix)rt of a Committee of the House of 
Commons which sat three years .e^lier, drew his wholo 
salary as First Lord of tho'TreaSury and half tlie salaiy of 
the Chancellor' of the Excheqjaer, *togethor 
is stated that Mr. QLAiJf^TONU has resolved to follow this 
I>reeedeut. ' it is obvious tluit the* Chancellorship thus be- 
comes nn office of profit, since it yields 2,500/.. a year, and 
the original argoiuehi agamst the necessity of a new elec- 
tion falls to tho ground. It jia». now, therefore, been 
found noccBsary to explain that “'the solo> reason why the 
“ PBEMIKK has not vacated his seat is thuA his acceptance 
“ of two ofti(?es instead of one is manifestly one of tho cases 
“ contemplated by tlio spirit, at least, if not the letter, of 
“ tho amended Act passed a few years ugo.** It will bo 
rtomembt‘i*ed that in tho ease of the Colukb and Bwelmo 
Bcancliils the letter of tho law furnished a prej;ext for evading 
its spirit ; but now, as the letter does vi€( happen to suit, the 
spiiit is preferred. Delicacy -of conscience is someiiiuea 
shown less in discharging oLligations than in contriving 
tho moans of avoiding the samficcs wliich they involve. 
Tho defeat of tho Tiuad of tlio Goveruroont mighfif bo 
an awkward incident ; but there is a moro serious avneward- 
ness in the speiAacle of a Government exhansting its 
subtlety in slippery interpretations of .th» law, adapts to 
tbe personal exigences of tho hour. The simjue and 
natural course in a doubtful ease would be to obey tlib 
law as it stands, until there is an oppoiinuity of amend- 
iug it. 

It will bo interesting to observe what effect these succes- 
sive and undeviaiirig defeats will haye upon the policy of the 
Ministry. Mr. Lowe at the Gujders’ Feast; confined himself 
t6 a glorification of the pkst,! and Mr. BRidUT .is not td 
speak uutib next months In the^iniorval the utterances 
of even Mr. W» H. Gladstone' may perhaps deserve atten- 
tion. It is an amusing illusiratioA of the.|peneral unplea- 
santness of politics — ^pSrticnlarly Govomment politics— 
now, that tne Libert of Whitby wero rothor a|^d that 
anything young Mr. QLAnsTONl^ could say would be aj^ to, 
drive away summer visitors and injure the jet trod^.^ 
purchase of that dismal axticlo apparently qomandili^ a 
cheerful mind ; and he had therefore to promite, hofbro^ho 
was allowed to speak, that bo would say aa>Utfle as'possi^'. 
Accordingly bo “alluded paHicularly to the jet t^p^de, m 
“visiting season, the heri^g ^heiy, Itnd the iron 
“ building trade,” and as little particu^ty as possfble^te 
everything else. In spite of himself however, he atumb)edi 
into some curious and Bignificaht disclosures^ ^ Mri Lows 
in his speech at Sheffield went on tho assumption, thet pf 
had been traxisfbrih^d from tho Exchequer to the Home 
()ffioe. in oonsequence of having triumphantly exhausted' 
the possibilities of usefulness in the former depastma^t. 
Thero wiwe no mox^ worlds* to conquer on that nde 
of the street, and so he went over the way. It must 
haye.ooourred to everybodj^at it was an qdd mistefce ^ 
remove ao tuecesaful on, a^ustrator from on office 
whi^he. lk 4 sdgfe^ hipimlfrWit 
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of his father’s mind, gives a' very dlQcreut version of the 
tratisat^feion. There had boon, ho said, “certain irregu-. 
“lorities and inoonsistoncios in certain departments’* — ^in 
other words, a mess at the Treasury — “ and it was in order 
“ to reinforce and make them perfect, as far as possible, 
“ that various ebanges in the perHonnel of the Goveruiiioiit 
“ had been mado.“ Now that his father had taken upon 
himself tho Chanoollorship of the Kxchequor, and Mr. 
Bright was coming back, and Mr. Lowb liad been 
pub into a hole at the Home Ottice, “the timbers of 
“tlio ship**— au allusion intended pn)bably to coiu'i- 
liato the sbipbiiilding trade — “were sounder, and it.*; 
“ scums well caulked.** It would appear, theit fon', 
that Mr. Lewis’s destiny, in the opinion oP his col- 
leagues, has sunk into being useful only for canlking 
purposes. He stops a holo to keep tho wind nway. On 
other subjects Mr. W. H. GiiAdstonr, in dePeronec to tho 
feelings of bathers and the interests of tho jet trade, 
touched as lightly as ho could. Ho referred \aguely to 
the education question, hut “ at tlie preRoiit nnunent ho was 
“ not prepared to stuto w hat were the piveiso view.s and in- 
“ tentions of the Govermnent in this matter.” All lio 
could say^was, that “ ho wjis convIuc'tHl iliat tho utmost 
“ w'ould bo done to sccui'O ju^^iico to all.” Ho added flints 
as to tho discstablislimont of tho Glnirch of England, his 
father folt that iJiis wti^ a question h>r tho new era, while 
he was tho loader of tlio oh I eiu, wliieh was quic kly draw, 
ing to a close. An (‘eolesiaslicul revolution is, it sei'nis, to 
bt) tho next grcati quoRtion, but Mr. Gr.M)sr()M: nioilestly 
suggests, not that iliero is anything to b(^ Hiii<l on bi'half 
of tlie Church, but that its ileKkruetion shouhl bo left to 
another loader. It would ajipoar tliat tho PftFAiiiSR, in con- 
fidcntiul iuterconrso with his family, if not with hi« eulitia- 
gues, is Btilf harping on the old note of morbid unrent and 
poiiiotunl ebauge. Ho sirigles out the quiuTy, altliough ho 
profefiHos to bo too old and sbitT to join in ih^ cliH.so. It is 
jufit possible that, if the sport were otu‘0 started, tho w'eary 
Aunbsinan might liiid bis energies restonuU 


It is iuDpoB.si 1 >le to look ImekovorMr. Gladstone’s sirangi' 
political etu’cer wdihout remarking that in his time ho 
naa managed to use up si good many <dd eras, iind xo 
adapt himself with singular clustieity of sentinnuAt rnul 
conviction to a good many new ones, ft w^as observed 
not long ago by a very ]ihilo,sophieal Kudicsil that, though 
Mr. GiiADSTONK was gAsnerally to Ijo found hxgging behiiid 
his party, and indeed went over most of the groitnd with 
bis head turned the other w'ay, ho always ina.iiagt‘d to get 
pulled up to them at a criticMil moment. During LA.»rd 
Palmerston’s Ministry, and while Lord Russell still stood 
between him and the leadership of tho Ju'berMl party, Mr, 
Oj>ai)ST 0HJB waa apparenlly under the impnission that the 
Irish Church questioH,thft Irish Laiul question, and the Ballot 
belonged to a future era with which ho had nothing U» do. Y e.t 
very soon aller wards ho fedt no insuperable ditliculty iu 
precipitating tho advent of an cn\ in which ho had an 
opportunity of playing a prominent part. His opinions 
suddenly crystallized with a rapidity wWh must have been 
exceedingly convenient fin* the party exigencies of the 
momient. The first influence of the defeats which the 
Gbvomment htis lately sustained would seem to have been 
to produce a disposition towards quiet send inaction, but it is 
not improbable that, as they continue, they may hiive 
an opposite effect. It is evident that tho classes who desire 
quiet distrust tho intention or capacity of Mr. Giadsione 
and his colleagues to sccuro it; and if the latter find that it 
is hopeless to obtain acceptance on tboso terms, they may 
be tempted to try another taeje. It has been announced 
by what is called a Press Association that Mr. Quad- 
STQNB is in the autumn to visit Ireland, and to pro- 
clium an amnesty to the Eenian prisoners. The 
statomont, as far as we are awiu^', has not been contra- 
dicted; but it is of course incredible. That Mr. Gladstone, 
with cbaroctoristio rostloshnoss and meddlesomeness, may 
undortoke an oratorical expedition to Ireland is not impos- 
I but that, after his repeated declarations in regfU’d to 
tbo Fenian prisoners, ami liis unanswerable rindkuition of 
tbo justice OT their punishment, bo should now turn round 
and pronounce an amncHlVyis a thing which cannot be believed 
until it has actually happened. The announcement, hew'- 
ever, though erroneous in fiict, may not be without some 
^rifleance, especially when taken in conjunction with Mr. 
W, H* GladS'JONB’S prediction oj* a now era of volcanic poli- 
tics, in which tho explosion of tho Church is to ^ n promi- 
»eh.t ffeatun>. It will not perhaps be very surprising if on 
attempt is made to launch the country upon another couiiso 


of sensational le^slation and heroic topi^-turvitt^ These 
is, however, somb seemsty for a breathing space of rest in tho 
Ikct that the Government has pretty well exhausted the sob. 
jects which it found ready to its hand, and that new qaoa<» 
tions ntust have time to ripen and develop. Perhaps the 
mischievous of the fallacies with which Mr. Lowu built xSfr 
his singulsr apoloj^a was the assumption that great national 
changes can be effcctrd offhand by merely passing Acts of 
Parliament. An Act of Parliament is really only an egg 
which has to bo hatched ; and what is now want^ is not 
a cackling but a sitting Leu. 


ITALY, AITSTRLV, AND GERMANY. 

\ ]\ION G many Royal visits of recent times none ha# 

. be cn Tuoro judicious or more appropriate tihan the im- 
])cn(iing visits of tho King of Itali to tlio Imperial Courts 
of Vienna ami Berlin. For many years resentment, funla- 
tioii, ami putn'otism combined to make Victor EMMAKtTKL 
the enemy of Austria. He ascended the throne with the 
ddennination to avenge Novara and the slight which had 
been oflcrod by the victor to his father. A few years later 
bo was tmablwl by the aid of a powerful ally to annex: 
Londiardy and tho adjacent Duchies ; and the later 
a(N|uisition of Naples w'os an additional menace to tho 
Power which retained its dominion over the only Italian 
provinces which were not included in tbo new kingdom. By 
an eximordinary stroko of fortune, it suited the par^ioBO of 
Pnissia to complete tho work which had been commenced 
by Franco ; and it. w'as perhaps well that neither the in. 
toroHU nor tho national pride of Austria were seriously 
ttifrc kMl by the final loss of Venice and the rest of her 
lirdiim territory. Tho Quadrilateral had been defended in 
I4S66 rather as a point of honour than for reasons of policy; 
and il\i> compulsory cva(Miaiion was preceded by succoBsfhl 
buttles both by land and by sea. With tlio consolidation of 
tlic Italian Kingdom and the rctiremonfc of Austria from 
the Peninsula all eaiLso for hostility botweou tho neighbour, 
ing l*0W4*i‘s pi’ovcd to bo at on end ; and tho anoient con- 
nexion by blood and alliance naturnlly resuimri its in- 
Jlaonco. During the long sti-nggJo for iiidcpondciico the 
Itulian Governincnt had become irreconeilably embroiled 
with tlio Se(i of Homo, which had formerly relied on 
Austrian pnver for tho maintenanco of its tmpond 
dt)minion. Jf no otlior chango had taken plnco, tho GhmTU- 
meufc of Viouim inight have thought it necessary to adopt 
tho |»oliey which is now urged on the French Assembly by 
a. largo section of tho majority. A claim to the Protoctotuto 
of tho (Jhurch might have been more troublftRorae to tho 
HalJan Government than tho vicinity of a formidable and 
alum Power on Iho coast of the Adriatic; but happilv tho 
course of events, ;precipitalcd by the rashness ol tho 
Poi-E, had detach(Mi Austria as well as Italy from hia 
cause. Tho Emperor Francis Joseph sacrificed hia 
pei'soual iTK^Ibiations and the policy of liis youth to- 
the interests of his Eriipiro ; and sdon alter tho loss of Vonotia 
a Prutcsfciiut Prinio Ministor undertook tho direction of 
Austrian aflairs. AYliile France, and oven Spain, has re- 
peatedly interfered on behalf of tho temporal power, 
Austria has tacitly acquiesced in the Italian occupation of 
Home. Tho Exhibition furiiislies a suitable excuae fbr a 
visit of the King of Italy to Vienna* and the GOBaoqoent 
intorcliange of courtesies will symbolize and ratify tho re. 
establishment of friendly relations. Between. i8ao and 
184S a whole literature of invective and lamentatien ex- 
pressed tbo repugnance of the cultivated elaoa of Italians 
to tho pre.senci) of the Teutonic forejgiior on their soil.. 
Tho greatest Italian writer of tho time reproached tha 
“ ctmKcieuce-strickon sallow Sevovard’* with his attencU 
anwj in iho ti'am of tho Emperor FBRi>ls,iND at Milan. No 
fnitriot, however sensitive, will diimprovo of the piesenoe 
I of the sou of Charles Albert at Vieuxia. 

! Tho Kino is supposed to have felt some hesitadiim^ 
accepting the invitation to proceed to BerHn. It is zipV 
\h) supposed that mere dislike to a prolongatirm of oourUy 
ceremonies could interfere with the nerfonmnoe of polMusd 
daty. With the personal tastes of a sportsman, Victor 
Emmanuel is one of the most sorions, ae he has one of 
the most Bucccssftit, of politicians. His rough simplicity of 
demeanour never interfered with his id)iUiy to profit by 
tho statesmanliko astuteness of Oavolh^ or by tho 
convenient temerity of OARiiiALpr. Tbo sacrifice of a week or 
fortnight of amusement would be a ttiffing oonsideratiem for 
tho establishment of a cordial nnderstandingwith Germany. 


* 
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tothie MM- and one witli glory 3 botHhttvo kt^n iow to witt $8bW« 
oeptibjiitiea ot France that . tho Kcko postponed bis accent- solves of the semcos of (H^utuninUi^ statoSOieb,. am ■. nw, 


aiMsa of the invitation to Boriio^ that he mif^ht seem to 
yisldP to the prudent urgency of his Ministers,. It is well 
Known that the Imperiai Gfovenunent has little reason 
^ 'persotial gratitude to tho King. Although Prussia hod 
contributed to his nggraridisemeBt almost aa largely ti» 
Fmneei and notwithstaudhig the identiiy of the iiitcrcsts of 
both countries in opposing P»)r>al (^luiins, Victou KMMA.NtiEri 
proposed tt> his Ministers in 1870 to scud a contingent to 
join the French army. It wUl probably be always uncurtain 
whether the KiNirs jiupolitic proposal was made in oarnesfe. 
It was |j<n*haps against his own will that he t(W)k the opiur- 
iunity of the overtlm^w of tho French JCmpinj to occupy 
Itomo, and afterwards to trausfor tho scat of government 
to the nncioiit capital ; but the pliancy which waives a 
simple, and at the sanxo time sec-ures a material advanbigo, 
generally admits of a double interpretation. Itisccrtahi 
that the pi-edoixiintuu-o of Germany in Kuruju affords the best 
security against an ecclesiastic rt»iotion iu Italy. Tho vigorous 
I'esistauoo of the Gcrinau (Jiianci' 1.1,0 li. to tho oxtnxvagant 
pretensions of Ihc Papacy diverts attention From, the offences 
of the Pock’s “ Subalpmo'’ €iuoni}'. All but the most 
oxcited CathbJicB know that tho suppiscd imprisonment of 
the Pope by tho King of Itaj.i is a jnelaphorical iiction; 
while tho laws wTiich have been i^ssf'd by tho G<‘i*mau 
ParliimiGTit mreslriction of the rights claimed by the priest- 
hood lu'o enfoi'ced with nncuniprouiislng rigour. Kicasoli’s 
cxpciiiucnt of “ a Fn*c Church in :i free State ” has been 
tricil in Jtaly with perlccb good FaitJi, hut also without 
success. The Gf'roian Govt'rniaent iiSHerts the freedoTu 
and the uupromacy of tho 8tJite, without r(*gard to any 
protensioix of the Church to indtpcrnh'nco. The Italian 
Cathulh,‘s ivro by triulition and educa^itiou moi-o hostile to 
the Papac.y than their co-i*oligioni.sts in Germany, but their 
Govornim'nt is less poworful and less n\soluto thau tho» 
liereticaJ rulers of tlio Kinpire. It is for tho intcn'cst* 
of Italy that French pilgrims should distribute iluiir 
prayers and im prccal ions bet w'ewu the sehismatical tyrants 
of lierlin and the a])ostate usurpers who yioiato the 
sanctity of Itomo. Although tho Italians womd gladly 
remain neutral in any future Continental war, tho force 
ot cii*cumstiancoH inav not iinprobubly dnvo ihoin into 
a (Tcrmau allianco. TIuj clorical party in Franco openly 
ttvow'.s the policy of replacing iIjo Aumo in tluj possc'.ssion clf 
hia former dominiuns; .and altlmugh M. Tun: us repudiated 
all intcution of iulxirforence with Italy, his authority may 
hit >potcd for the doctrine that it is tlic duty uinl int<*rcst 
of Frauce to defend ilio temporal iiKlopendcnco of the IJoIy 
Scie. If tho Jegitminto ^Monarchy of tho llorKuo.vs wore 
re-cKtabli.shcd, tho jiiirty which would then be dominant 
must, hi consistency with its professi\>ns, make somo eilort 
to i-evive tho I Vend 1 protectorate iji li4)ni«j ; nor i.s it certain 
that, if tho Jjo^AP.VUTJJS once more ascended the throne, they 
also might not be tompted to gratify tho national vanity by 
contimiing the Ibiliau policy of Navoi.f.on III. An unctpial 
struggle would be most effectnally averted by a dofousive 
albanco between Italy and Genuuny. Nt) French Minister 
who dcBciTcd tho uamo of a statesTiian would attempt the 
restoration of the P(»rE, at tins risk of rtmewing and cx- 
■ceediiig the calamities of the last German w'ar. 

Wlien Continental sovoroigns in tho present day meet for 
purposes of pleasure and busincs.s, they probably remomber 
that they have aH a comriKm interest which may well emt- 
weigh national jealousies and grounds of conflict. In all 
parts of Euro^je rovolntiou and anarchy are awaiting tho 
^ortunity which they have found in Spain, Two great 
^tea are at thd prosemt momont sulijoc^t to Republican 
Goyemments, and sociaHatic democracy is active and 
vigilant in Qtjrmany; in Austria, and in [taJy, and, nndcr 
other fi)rins, in Russia. While ecclesiiistical aggression is 
^ a transitoiy inconvenience, revolution is a permanent 
danger. The King of Italy, and even the Oejman Euptcrob, 
nmy laugh at tho falminafctons of the Pope; bnt tho 
^tabhshment of Republics in other parts of Europe is not 
P' lik than it might htivo seemed a few years ago 

I* > not dBsimblb that oxisth® eoTcm. 
fknt ihm *** aaothcT moastwcs of coercion, 

“ «io monacea of a common enemj 

of ^ ptWBttt day cannot boefaoraodwith 
Heither th^ng of 
^ c<m«de»d to poatKHM 
wtonafataiy or p^iedMniito utm highest md^ h«t 
both have ocnanaudbii ia one with cwdit 


and one with glory ; both have knowii how to avail 
solves of the semoos of statestdeby aw . 

Lave contfifmtod largely to the creatioii of ttie 
monarchies over wlnra they respectively preiijifiSb. Tm 
Emperor William and King Vioro» B!cM*atlUi pos agto ttt 
common the atiributo of manliness, as wcR as the ordSbs^. 
gift of pei*ftoiMil bravery. Hisfcorwms, whflo they jtisfify 
nasign tho chief merit of rjfenting Xiily and Germany to 
Gavour and Btsmarok, will not fail to ii»5dFd the lo]^ 
devotion of tho reigning Sovereigns to the natioiud eauSe 
in both countries. If tho King of rrAi.T finds little pleastito 
in the magniftc.ont hospitalities of Berlin, and Potsdhm, h0 
can scarcely fail to take a warm professional interest in tto 
first army in Europe. Tho reviews with which Bo^ 
guests arc o/ifertuiiied at Continental Courts will not be 
merely ornamental pageants in the eyo.s of Virrcn 
Emmanuel. It may be hoped that he will not bo dmtarbad 
by envy of the magnitude of Austrian and Gorman arma- 
ments, or tempted into a costly and impracticablo rivalry. 


AltCHlITSnOF MANNING ON IKEIAND, 


I T is natural that Archbishop Man.vjno shouM look with 
exultation on tlic religioua condition of IM^d. It is 
tho one country in Europe in which tho Roman Catholic 
Church is i-oally fiourishing. Tho Archbishop is too 
.shwwd a politician to place much trust in the pxx^sent 
reaction in Franco, and in Germany, Italy, and Spain ho 
swrs even less ground for hope. In bis letter to tho 
liftman C.atholic Mmato of Ireland ho declares that 
tho Monarchies “have sold themselves, and are iDorally 
“gone”; and oortainly tho nations soom ready to follow 
the example of tho Monarchies. It ia not in Archbishop 
Masnino’s lino to draw coneluHions which would not 
be approved at Rome, but in his own mind ho has perhaps 
jdready recogniicod tho lesson which this contrast forcibly 
suggeifts. li’cland is tho ono Catholic counhy in which for 
Ihrcxi hundred years tho State has not been CathoKo ; conse- 
quently it is tlic ono Catholic country in which the Church has 
not been tempted to ally herself inextricably to the Monarchy. 
Ff she hiul held as loosely by the Alonorchy in Franoo as 
sfjo has in Ii'okind, she would not have shared its fate at 
the Revolution, and tho iefens of 1789 might not liave boon 
so Iarg(*ly coloured by iireligion. Under the Orleanist 
Monarchy tho Church was nut in fiivonr at Court, atid tho 
j'OBiilt of tins shoTt interval of monil indepcndonco Was seen 
in tho revived popularity of the cleigy about 1848. But 
tho allianco of tlio Empire had i*IiarmH \vhich she could not 
VLsist, and hutrcfd to orcry religious insfitution has again 
bocomo the jx'cognizcJ Ixidgo of advanced Republicans, 
Uitrainontanism and HopublicwnKm have this in common, 
that tlicy raiT-ly look beyond the moment. The Exnphu 
off(‘red immediate advantages to tho clergy, and to sOCUro 
them they consented to stand or feu with its for- 
tunes. The Church is hobtilo to Republicanism as a mfttter 
of fact, and Repnblicaus rarely stop to considor whether 
lior hostility is accifhmtal or inevitable. Archbishop 
Mann I NO can have no good word to throw to tho 
Revolution, Ikvauso Prus IX. has raised the temporul 
power of the Pbpo almost, to a level with Lis spiritual 
pwer ; and so long as this position is adhered to, th^ con 
bo no truce l)etween the Church and tho domocratiu spirit. 
But the example of Trelami must, \vc should think, suggest 
to him that even in Italy the Church might hate chosen a 
more excellent way, uud be ix^aping the benefits ot it at this 
moment. 

The Archbishop next considers what are the dangorB to 
which Catholicism in 1 it^land ia principally exposed. He does 
not niueh fear direct n-nti- Catholic legislation.' Tho oxamplo 
of Germany may inliame that “ handful of boisterous ond 
“ blttstoring rloctriimirfs wlio aro trying to turn men oway 
” from doing what is just towards Ireland by graudiloquout 
“ phrases about the Inqierial mce and the Imperial pidioy; 
but tho work of subjecting Irelaud to the religious ideas of 
England will prove, he thinks, too tough for tbem« Wo 
have little doubt that in this respect Dr. Makninq is 
right. A policy of persecution cajinot bo effectively por* 
severed in when those who preach it have first to por- 
Buado people that it is not tho thing it looks. There 
was no such squeamishness in the dava of tho Tudors* 
Then men of all parties persoctitcd finely, and would Imve 
thought themselves gr^ly to blame if they hod not 
persccutod. Now, even in Gsrmtsy, it k thought needftd 
to Sad moMm fyr^reijimnb meunae whbSk k 
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towards tho (Ihnnrh. Thu f^oveniraoTit is acting m pur© 
sc*lf-(lort!iico ; it Ljib no hostility to the Koman CatnoHc reli- 
gion or tho Itonjiiii Catholic elcrgy ; it only aslcH to lio 
allowed to live at peace wntli them; it ip bound to iniiko tho 
Kinpirc safe against ils foes, and its iTiligious legislation is 
<lir( (;tod solely to this (»bjcet. These are tho pious put for^ 
ward in defeneo of acts wliich thriKJ centurion back would 
not have Ikhui thought to nt*cd <?xc;nse; and if oven in (ler- 
Trill lyr, wdiei’o mon arc not much acoustinned to (M'itieize tlio 
acts of their rulers, it is necessary U) concede thus much to 

? >\ihlic feeling, how much more necessary would it Im in 
higland, where tlio whole tradition of the doiiiin'aut 
puHy is opposed to this kind of legislation. I\r- 
Btxuiilou which has to be glossed ovor ami a])«»logi/ed for 
stands bul a poor chance of heiiig c;nTii*d on witli any 
vigour or consistency. If there is any cause to frcl 
alarmed for tlio ])ro>![K*cls of Irish ra.tholici.>ni, if lies, 
Th*. Ma'itninO thinks, in tlio [lossihillty of eduefdi«»n heing 
Boeulurized, 'fhoso w'ho desire it) rid tho world of 
redigion “know pcrfi'ctly well that the schoid is more 
“ faUd to their jioliry than the Church.*^ As re*gards 
elementary eduration, Archhishoj) AIavnino makes one 
very curious remark; -‘*\Vo in Kngland,” lie says, ‘‘were 
“ upon tha#brink of heing icrritUsl hy agitation and 

“juggled by Lcagnes into some compromise 

“ Tho danger is, 1 liop(», past, because the monmntary 
“ scare is over, and Dio weakness of tlie agitation is fourul 
“ out:.“ It seems from this them was a time wlieii tho 
English I^man (^ntholio auDiorities were not al(og(;t.hep 
unwilling to come to terms with tho Secularists. Pro- 
Imbly they were more afraid of nnsectarian education 
than of poeular education, and were willing to give 
np their control of piu’oly semilar instructitui in order 
to 1 k 3 rid of tho IViVilo without iiot/O or comment. 
Kt>w they see that tho unfieetariau party has no 
retd hohl on tho ooiintry, and that tho battle will lie 
lx'twTM?n Dcnominationalism ami Secularism. IJpcui tho 
issuo thus stated they have come to tho same couelusioti as 
tho Anglican clergy, ami, as if setmis to us, s>itli e\en less 
mison. The number of Roman ('atliolie einidriMi in l*ro- 
testant schools tnust bo v(‘ry ooTisiilerable ; and it would 
surely have been \^isf•r if tlie Roman Patliolic ehu’gy had 
supported a system under wliich they would have had 
free ao^coss to owry I'lemcntnry seliool in which Roman 
Catholic childrf.'u wero Ix'lng educated, insteail of clinging 
to a system mider wliich, though some Roman Catholic 
children are ednealed undec Roman CaDiolie management, 
others neecssarily learn to n'gai'd religimi as something 
altogothor separate from Dieir school-life. IVe hav’o before 
now said muoli Die sanu' thing as regaids tho Anglieaii 
clergy, and, in so far as Secularism fairly earned out wi»uld 
sot free a grernt part of the funds which now go to maintain 
secular teaching, the argument is equally applicable to 
both. But the position of tho Roman Catbolie Church in 
England differs from that of tho Anglican Cliurcli in two 
important respocts. It is a poor Church, and it is a Church 
whoso adlierentfl arc widely scattered. It is no w’ondcr that 
lit^man Catholics should bo in favour of volunbiry schools 
in Liverpool, where there aro Irish children enough to (ill 
as many Catholic schools as tho priests can find tho money 
to build. But there arc many places where a Roman 
Catholic school is an impossibility, bocauso there are no 
more Homan Catholic ohildron tlian would mako up a 
single class. Education must be found for these childTeu 
in Boiuo school or other. Under tho present system they 
go either to a School Board school or to n Church of Eng- 
land school, and tho priest has no opportiunity of getting at 
them except in their own homes. Under a sccAilar system 
ho would have certain hours in tho week allotted to him, 
during which ho would have tho use of tho school build- 
ing for tho purpose of giving religious instruction. This 
is tho danger which Dr. Manning thankftilly declares is now 
past. 

As re^rds In^land tho danger dreaded by tho Arch- 
bishop bes in the higher education. Popular education 
ho considers safe, “ not through any favour of Ijcgisla- 
“ turcs, but through the tiiU'lity and industry of the Catho- 
“ lie Church and its people.’* But before the higher 
education can be at once u(lc(|uate and Catholic, England 
and Scotland must cease to legislate for Ireland according 
to English and Scotch intmisia and pi*ejudices. Jn other 
words. Dr. MANNiNtfi.s propirod to make common cause with 
tho Irish bishops, and to dcclui-o that no solution of the 
Irish University question will bo satisfactoiy which does 
not charter and endow a Catholic University. When Mr. 


Cladstonts’s Irish Uuivorsity Bill wns first introduced, the 
Archbishop admits that lie thought well of it. As soon, 
however, ns he knew that tho Irish bishops had rejected]^. 
GtiA1»stone*s proposals, ho saw that his first impreslion 
had betiii mistaken. “ Such mijjcd and godless Bchwnes 
“ of University eduoatioTi have become inevitable iii England jj 
“ by n«iaon of our endless religious conbmtions. England 
“ ha.s lost its rtdigious unity, and is jiaying the grievous 
“ pt‘nnlty.“ Irelaml has Tiot forfeited its religious unity, 
coTiKcqmmtly J’nvliamimt is bound to legislate for Ireland 
according to tlie ideas and conscience of the Irish people, 

Ji is a little Biirprising to liavo Ireland held up to ns sa an 
example of religious unity ; but oven if wo accept tho asser- 
tion, it cannot bo said entirely to close the controversy. 

Trt lind is iiti intcginl part of tho Uiiik'd Kingdom, and how* 
eviT nmoh liliorsd ami cnlighltMicd politicians may desire 
to logi^lalo in uocortljini'o with Irish idtuis and conKcicTici?s, 
Dicy Ir.uc to bear in mind that such legislaDon is iiiipos. 
sibk' nnli'hS Komo dd’ercncc is paid to the ideas and 
con8<'ii'Tic»* of iho otiicr ]iarls of the Empire. Dr. Manning 
s( (s np a. claim which t o msiny persons Avill so<‘ni hanily 
disDngnish.ablc from Homo Rule. He does not propose, 
iTulc(‘{J, that there shall ho throo separate ParliamcTits for 
Engliind, Soot 1 .*^ ml, find Irchuid, hut ho insists that, na 
regards the inlernal affairs of each kingdom, tho Imperial 
Parlianicnl. shan .'illow its J<*gisliiti(*ii to bo absolutely 
dicl.'itcd by tho representativos of that kingdom. That 
vciy gi’cat deference should be paid to their wishes most 
roasonablo Liberals will admit; and wo may remind Dr. 
Manning that the dclt‘atcd University Bill was a vory 
ilitfcrcmt nicasurc3 from what it Avould have been if it had 
been franicMl to carry out tho views of the majority of 
Englishmen and Scotciinum. But when Treland asks 
that, in.stcad of a comiiroinise in which Irish itleas shall bo 
deferred to so far as is possible without selling English 
and Seotidi ideas at defiance, there shall Ikj a total suiTender 
of English and Scotch idca.s, she pushes tho livc-aiid-let- 
livc principlo to tho point of extravagance. Jn order to 
stri'iigthen his ])lca, Dr. ^Manning assumes far too couti- 
cl(*ijtly thaVlD^^h ideas and wishes aro altogether at; one 
I npoti the subject of tho higher ednention. “ Even iho 
I “ Ih'OtcKtanta and tho Pvcsbyt<*riaii8 of Irclaml,” ho says, 

I “ d^^m.a ml that education shall bo religious and Christian.” 
j)r. Mannjnc.’s reading of frish iVotestaiit opinion during 
the discussion of tlio University Bill is evidently quito 
opp<is(»d to ours. We should have said that tbo Pi’otestante 
and i^reshyterians of Ireland demand before all things that 
cilneation, so far as tho cost of it comes out of their 
pockets, sliall not be Catholic. It is only so far* as is 
cmisisteni with tliis indispensablo condition tliat they wish 
lo see it niigious and Cliristijui. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS AT (IICNEWA. 

I T is natural and right tlial the Ehiglish newspapers which 
report tho ]jroc(!cdiiigs f)f the rcvolutiomiry Oongreases 
at Geneva .shoald more or less sympatliizta with the objects 
of the promoters, aiul feel or fiffcct belief in their profos- 
sions. lIosMlo witnesses would bo n^asonably regarded 
with suspicion and di.slikc, even if they were allowed to 
attend the meetings of these bodies. Tho cosmopolitan 
impartiality which allows journals of habitually ConBcrva- 
tive chameter to fill their columns without protest with 
schemes for tho subversion of society is happily both 
common and on tho whole laudable. It is not desirablo 
that the siqiporlers of eHtabUshed institutions should, like 
some of their o])poncnts, bo oiio-sided fanatics. Unluckily 
the International Church is already split np into sects which 
detest one another with tho utmost fervoui* ; and reporters 
who hold nny form of the Communist faith aro bound to 
denouneo in strong language tho horesy of dissidents and 
schismaDcs, Mr. BAiUiY, who acted as Correspondent for 
the Biandard at iho International Congress of 1872, con- 
tinsts, in a preface to a republication of his repoxis, his 
enlightened Conservative employers with “the Liberajl’. 
“ Ih’ess, tho servilp flunkeys of tho base bmrgeome'* Him- 
self » devoted adherent of Mr. Kabl Maex, Mr. Barby 
would regard as excommunicated reprobates the managers 
of. the present Con^ss ; but to the loss Bcrutiniaing vision 
of a “ base hotirgmisic “ Bakouninists and Marxists are aa 
indiBiinguisloablo ns Burgher and Anti^Burgher Presbyte- 
rians have long appeared to Laodicean Bnghsh observei*ff. 
The Con|p?eSB which met on the xst of September repre- 
Bents a I^ral oiganization, and repudiates the authority, 
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of the Oenexul Counoil. The OontndiBts ttro holding n 
^ngrese of their own ; but perhaps the proceedings 
of both assomblies may not bo reported with equal 
fulness. ^ 

At present the Geneva agitators are in no senso fomid- 
able; but it is always worth while to understand opinions 
and passions which may possibly bocomo popular and 
dangerous. When mobs of liigber social rank meet from 
time to time to proclaim their devotion to the Syllabus or 
to the Beatified Mary Alacjoque, their extravnganccs iu* 
torest only ill-informed alanuists, or perhaps a lew curious 
students of the nj^orbid pathology of human nature. Civili- 
zation has nothing lo Aiar IVorii Ultramontanist exaggorfi- 
iiojis ; but the doctrine that all poivcr and ptviperty ought 

bo transferred to the class which lives by manual labour, 
inasmuch as it ilattcTS the apjietites and the vanity of a 
numerical majority, may possibly at some time Ih^ pro- 
pagated by the aid of pliysical force. The only point on 
which the Genova Congress seems to bo eitlior unaiiinious 
or harmonious is in its enthasiastic approval of the revolt 
of the Uncompromising faction against the llepublican 
Government of S|)ain. The rntornationalists avow them- 
selves the authors of the rclxjllion, and their luenibers 
applaud the heroism of the garrison of CaHliagcua. Ac- 
cording to the siatemont of the Spanish delegates, the 
osso(jiated workmen felt no inieit^st in the subversion of 
the Monarchy or in the accession to power of political 
llepuhlicans. They found tliat they were themselves still 
euuij)elled to live on their wages, and that tliey were ex- 
pected to render oliedleiico to the law. They consequently 
took advantage of civil commotions to assort their own 
ohiini to supremacy, and their associates would consistently 
adopt the same course if their respective countries wore 
red need to tho condition of Spain. The contingency seems 
at present remote j but the doctrines of social revolution 
have made pi’ogreas both in impunity of utterance and. in ! 
their temporary embodiment in practice. The Commune 
of Paris, tho unsuccessful rebellion of Alcoy, Malaga, 
Viilciicia, and Seville, and tho defence of Carthagona 
give tho internatitmal Society an advan^ge in con- 
trovex*sy analogous to tho benefit which insurgents de- 
rive from a recognition of their existence as l:)elligerouis. 
'riio Congress of Genova will prolxably agi-ee with the Con- 
gre.ss of tho Hague in the proposition that tho great object 
of iJie working classes ought to bo tho acquisition of poli- 
tical power; but the miuiitoness of sectarian jealousy is 
curiously illustrated by tho hostility of the assembled Com- 
munists to tho followers of Gariualdi and Mazzint. Tho 
Garfbaldians are, according to the oralx)rs of the Congi'cas, 
good fur nothing but fighting, and as patriots tliey are not 
in sympathy with inteimational propagandism. Mazzinx, 
wlio was in his lifetime denounced by Gauidaldi, has left to 
liis disciples abundant womini^ against the selfish and law- 
less doctrines of tlie Paris Commune and the Basle and 
Genova demagogues. It would seem that among many 
newfangled projects of turning the world upside down, no 
two are compatible with one another or capable of mutual 
toleration. 

As Ecclesiastical Councils have generally conoemed ! 
themselves ratitor with disciplinp and with declarations 
of doctrine than with the conversion of the outside world, 
International Congresses appear to be almost exclusively 
occupied with questions which are oddly described as legal. 
The validity of tho credentials of delegates, the regular 
or irregular constitution of sections, and other internal 
details are discussed with an interest which seems to 
strangers disproportionate to their importance. Tho chief 
results of the Congress at tho Hagpie were the excom- 
munication of Bakounine and his supporters, the 
transfer of the head-quarters of the Association from 
London to New York, and the increase of the powers of 
the General Council. All these measures were intended to 
increase the influence of Mabx, who has found in Bakou- 
MiM a a foldable rival, while among the numerous agitators 
of aB nations assembled in London he is exposed to incon- 
venient opposition. GuiLLATOa, a principal member of the 
although he was last year formally ex- 
polled from the International Society, roappeaffs as one of 
^e principal k»ders of the Federalist fretTon at Geneva. 
The^jonty o£ ^ spiers complained of tho usurpation 
of the General Coimcil, not only on special grounds, but 
becaim au^ority ct any kind was inoonsisWt wiUi tibio 
prindples of unfreraal enumcipation* As one of tho orators 
faroibly observed, anarchy in all things was induqpensable. 
There ia a pleasing oonaigtont^ in the igviematio re- 


jection of voluntary oliodLonco by professed 
social and political rebcsllion ; but, unless all experifipcevis at , 
fault, conspiracies ro^iuire, Uko other forms combined' 
activity, discipUno and submission to recognised lead^» 
It is highly probable that the real movers of tho agitation 
against the General Counoil only wish to substitute tlwiir 
own influeuce for"^ that which Makx exercises through his 
little parliament at Now York. Tho succession oi* Ilux of 
demngogiicK seems to bo unaccountably t’apid ; and many 
of tho original managers of the Association have bcjComo 
traitors in tho estimation of their forinor followers. It is 
satisfactory to firul that th(i English contingent becomes 
smaller ami less powerful UvS the j)f<»cccdjngs of tho Associ- 
ation becomo jnon* conlused aiul oliaotic. Tlio diricnsRious 
ha VO on formiT occasions lj(‘ori held in tho langufiges of the 
various spcakci-s, wiih intcrpn-tai ions for the licncfit of the 
rest. No other method of conducting biisiuoss wa.s consistent 
with tho principles of an Intennitional Society; but there 
can be no doubt that the Hrraugeiueiit was in tlm highest 
degree dilatoiy and incoiivenieut. At lljc Haguo tho 
English dolegatos complained that, soino of tho French oud 
German speeches wen^ nut translaled; and when the 
President explaiuod that iirelevaiit deeliiiiiatiou was Ix'tter 
ui)trans1ut.cd, tho plain spoken Englishmaij, replied that 
what was not worth tiunsluiing wns not worth saying. At 
tho Fedonilist Congress in Geneva tho discussion prooeecled 
in Frtmeli, ancl no better proof can be given of the decoy 
of Internationalist doetrine.s in England. France, Sj>ain, 
Italy, Qormnny, and Swil-zerlaud ai*o regions better 
adapted than England to tho pi’opagation of promiscuoua 
hostility to things in goncral. 

Tlic English roundel’s of tho Association liad a doiiDite 
and intelligible object, thougli tiny Wi)uld probably have 
rc*garded with complacency social and political revolution. 
Tlio leaders of the Trade Unions had begun to apprehend 
the tendency of a systematic im*rcasc of wages and rise 
of prices to discouingo Industry and trade ; and allhough 
they w’crf^ wholly untroubled by regard to the iiit-ereBt 
of tho great community of tron.sumers, they appreciated the 
risk of competition with them solves on the part of foreign 
piodiicers. An inter national Trade Union might, it was 
thought, ensure the success of strikes by ultimately re- 
ducing all the capitalists of the world into common de- 
pendence on th(jir workmen. When the supremacy of 
manual labour vras onco established, it would bo time 
enough to apply (ho same macliinery to thf‘ acquisition of 
exclusive political jjower, and to the tmnsfor of propei*ty 
from tho actual holders to tho present roceivei’S ot* wages. 
In a former geneniiioii tho national vanity of Englishmen 
gratified itself by nmnrking that tho worst of English 
pnnees had become tJie beat of German soveroigna. A 
similar satisfaction may bo derived from the proof 
that English ISociiilistsS and agitators undei'stand their 
business better than tho moonstruck adventurers with 
whom they sometimes ally themselves ou the Goutmimt. 
Tho ultimate abolition of wages may perhaps offer 
a soductivo prospect, but an English Trade Union 
thinks it better in tho meantime to screw up wages 
to the highest attainable point. America presents to 
tho Intomationalists a still more uncongenial soil than 
England. Some of the sections have in ^at free couniiy 
devoted themselves to the assertion of the rights of 
women, to free love, and to other irrelevant or collateral 
doctrines ; and an American delegate, whose credentials were 
rejected at the Hague, rcpr(^sent^l a section which favoured 
the election of the woman WooonuLfi to tho Presidency of 
the United States. As one of tho speakers at the Hague 
acutely remarked, tho native Americans belong essentially 
to tho middle class, commonly known as ** tho base hour- 
“ geoisie.** Instead of glorifying labour, they hand over hard 
work to the Irish, tho negroes, or tho Chinese, while they 
devote their own energies to easier and moi'o profitable 
employments. There is not the smallest hope of persuading 
the Americans cither to work preference with their own 
hands or to abdicate tho exercise of political power. Tho 
English working classes are numerous, powerful, and de- 
termined, but they are for tho present chiefly bent on 
attaining economical results. 


THE RAILWAY POINT OF VIEW. 

T he railways are still killing people as fast as they 
can, and every week adds to the hecatomb of victims. 
Tho inquest <m the Wigan accident has resulted in a 
verdict o£ aooidenlial deaib, and a protest on the part of 
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tho jury Hpced at which trains pt&ss 

thi'f»uKJ^ Wifiipin station. Tho precise origin of the 
accidcut is loft in doubt, bnt the jui^ concui^red with 
'J'rr.Ktt in exoncmtiiig the pointsman. The meaning 
of tlio vi‘rdif:b would Boeni to be that the accident would 
either nut hnvo ocoum;d, or would at least have bocm loss 
disdstrons, if tho train had gono through Wigan Ktation at 
a luotlumio pace. Tho tone* of tho evidence which was 
given by tho officials of tho Londou aud North- Western 
fciihvay at this inquiry is hardly calculated to I’omovo the 
appi'obonsiona of travoliors who may think of using this 
line. Wo are indebted to Mr. Fjndlat, tho Assistant- 
Manager, for a very succinct and emplmtic statormmi of 
what ho calls “ tho railway point of view.’* Mr. Finolay 
is of opinion that tho instruction to drivers to observe 
‘‘ great tjaution** in going through junctions does not imply 
any reduction of speed ; that it is perfectly sale to go 
through Wigan Junction, which hus been doscrilicd as a 
ulmuting-yard, at a rabi of fifty miles an hour ; and 1 hat 
no improvement at all is wanted at Wigan. “ I sn y this/* 
he aade<l, speak in g fn^ni a railway ]K»iut of view*’; j 

liud wo know, or ought to know now, by imdauehnly 
experience, what that point of view is. In ordt^r to 
appreciate the spirit of tljis ovdtlent^o, in is ncce.s-;:i»'y 
to bear in mind the eiivumsfanees of the neeiilent. 'fhero 
was, as the Coi’OTier pnt it, a train “ dang^^rou.sly long, 

“ heavily Iridcn, and running ov<t danweus griSiml 
*• at afdst i-ato.’* Yet tho Assist:) nt-Ma ns gi'r of the Lt»ndou 
and North-Wcstcni llailway mu in la ins that tliero was no 
reason why driver should sla^ kon spi'Oil in going ov<'p 
this ground, aud btate.s that “oven after iljis Wig:jii 
“ aeeulunt tho Company has j)ot tlionght it. iieeehsary to 
“ make any roduetion in speed or any nlfeintion iv. tho 
“ arrangonienks on Urn tH^nnanont 'way.** On thi^ point 
there 18 an upjHvrcnt confradictinn bc^tweeu ilio evidenee of 
tho A.^isistaut- Manager and thtit of Mr. tho 

Managing Director, wlio said that the (]Joiuj)any had, suieo 
tho accidont, os|iecially warned drivers f-o bo ffiiitious in 
passing through Wigan. Mr. FjNni.AV. lioweV''r, has ox- 

S laiutxi that (his really means iiotbitig i.n<*ro tlian that 
rivors arc to kix'p a look -out for sign ills, -which, we 
ahould hope, they arc bound to do, not only at Wig<in, but 
ftt uU stations. “ (irent caution,” it fii'etUH, hu.s nothing to 
do with Kpecd ; so that a caufious driver, dashing along 
over dangenms groiiud at liny miles an honr, would only 
have tho per.sonal siitisfuction, if ho detected anything 
wrong, of knowhig an instant or two btdbw' his unfoi tunatt} 
paeseiig<M*.s that tJio tmlii was going to imwitablo smo.Mh. 
A tmiii moving at UiJit jkmjg would of eourse bo quit-o 
beyond imjuediuto coutiMl. It would appear that milway 
mauagors have mloptc<l tho tenets of tho Peculiar l eoplo, 
and do not at lihorty 1.o resort to merely human pre- 
cttutious in onler to pivvtint passe uger.'a from being killed. 
Mr. Findlay admit.s th.Ht tho grm. amount of shunting at 
Wigan must aifovt. i.h(5 puMiiaimut way. Ho admits that 
tho incessant Irallhj demands gi-cater precautions than nsnal, 
that tho wear and tear is sovero, and that it is“n,s<dF- 
“ evident fact** that danger incroiux^s -svith the rat« of 
SptHxh Yet lifter these lulrnissions, and after the evhletico 
which has been given as to the shilo of this station, he doea 
not kesitaf.& to assort that tho accident does not point to 
“ a suiglo thing which baa not boon done on tho part of 
“ the Cotnpiiny which could give aiklitional safety to 
“ pasBengers.*’ It is obvious tlmt tho cnlargomont of a 
Btatiou which is adraitted to bo too small for ihe traffic, the 
n*due 4 <)on of spoi'd over notoriously ilangerous ground, and 
the keeping of tho points aud pm-maiicnt way in oarcfnl 
TepajP* woiild have given additionul safety to p;U5.sen gers. 

The circumstances of tlio WigMi aud other recent acci- 
dents illustiuto clearly enough the “ raibvay piunt of view.** 
It is ussuhumI ihsvb tho working of Wigan Junction is quite 
00^ bocuuso serious acci< louts are not constantly occurring 
thmj. It is. known, howt vor, that other accidents be^vlilns 
this voiy bad one have necuned at Wigan - 'indeed a 
Bocozid train went off the rail.s at the very same pomts within 
an hour or ao of tlm disaster of tho ami of August; and if 
people have not boon killed on each of tbese occasions, that 
is really only iiu accident, in ihe true senso of tho word. 
Within tho last four weesks there have been five or six 
accidents on different lines, all of the K."i!rjc kind as tho 
Wigan one— that is, tho parting of a train at points. On 
Thursday an aocident pf this kind occimivil on tho London 
aii^d North-Western Watford. Nobody was killed, for 
the irsiu was nob going very foot. If it luul lioen ranuing 
8t fifty miles an houTi whioli Mir. FiXiDlay thiola. it coiUi* 


atsfele with “ great caution,” (hero would |nrobably liave 
oen OAother ten'ible accident. In tbo case of the Ketfovd 
aooidout a verdict of manslaughter has been retomed 
against tho engine- driver ; bnt hero again w'O liave a 
striking example of the recklessness which pcrAides tho 
railw:ay point of view. A level crossing is a^ays fortile of 
accidents, and it is culeulated that at Betford 933 trains 
run through the station every week, involving not less than 
466 ri^Jes of collision to be averted by sigiiaJs. And how 
are the signals set F When tho crossing is not ck'ar, tho 
station sigmil is simply put at cnulion, while the distance 
Higniil intimates all right— at least this was so before the 
ivcent collLsiou. fii pouit of fact, nil that tbo Ctmiptuiies 
aim at is ii«^t safety, but merely the cluuice of safoty. Wo 
arc assured tJia.t the London and North- Wostcru is con^ 
dueled “ rogimllcss of cost,’* bnt in reality almost all tho 
accidents whicli oci:ur arc cine to tho dosir© to keep down 
evpensc.s as well as to avoid ti*onbJc. Main lines are turned 
into goods -yards, simply because the Coiiipanics -will not 
eii largo flu‘ir stations aud lay down additional Ibics of rail 
as tralfi'-. inert'-ases. 

Tt rip])eai*s that tho obst?rviitions which Board of Trade 
iTispcctors and public writers Icel bound to make 011 tho 
accidents which arc constantly occumug are not received 
with gralitnd(' by railway managers. It is cvrtjiiuly sad 
vrurkliiiving t) repeat week by week the snrue miscrablo 
.story of tli<a;;tcr and dc.strnction, and for riur own part wo 
KlVuiild ))r* glad to b(r relii'vcd from it. Wo i nn only nqily, 
luiwcvcr, as a. Frcncli writer nqilii'd to the ]»n)}>osHl to 
jibolidj capital pniiislimcMjf, for murder, “ Quo messieurs les 
“ assassins c«mimcnc(‘at.** lb will be time cntuigli to leave 
off prolcsling against the homicidal management of railw ays 
when iho d.tiiy slaughter CL'.ascs. For tlio prestiit it is so 
far Irom censing tliat it has not oven Bl!i«‘koiu?d. jlailway 
ficfiiit'uts un3 as unfailing as births, deaflis, and marriages. 
“ Allot her dvcuilful railway accident ** i.s a standing heading 
ill the newspr.pcrs, and i>M.ppcar.s with shocking rcgularily. 

wci'k we riwkum‘d up the calaslrop]ic.s of the previous 
month, fn Angu.st tlicro were three or fourawej-k; in 
Sojiteinbcr there is one .at least a day. On Satunlay a 
('arrlagu took lire on the Glasgow and llolcnsburgli llaiJ- 
v.ay; Ijclbro tlio train, could bo stopped, the pa.«sengcrH 
had to Kcmiublc out of the winflovvs to escapo being 
roasted, :iud sevcMul of them were badly linvt. On Sunday 
tliciij -ivas a momentary lull, but oil Monday tlic work 
of (lest met ion was briskly renewed. At Tamvvorth, tho 
.Uugby oxjiress swooped down unexpectcitly on the people 
who wore lu-i^ssing IVom one line to another, killing a 
girl. “ Hopes,’* we aro told, “lU’c euterliunod that t-his 
a(.vidcnt will induce the Railway Company to ei-oitt u foot- 
bridge for pas.ser»gprs ” ; but Mr. F»i^j>lay will no doubt 
bo i*eady to ])rove at Tarn worth, as at Wigan, that there is 
not a single thing whieh has not been done by his Goinpiwiy 
to give additional safety to passengers, and iJiat thoarrangc- 
ments iiro simply pc'rfect. On Tue.sday thi’oo people wero 
killed and a iiuinbor injojcd on the South-'Western, near 
GniUlfu)-d, by a bullock getting on the lino and upsetting 
a train, lb appears thjxt oitlicr tho gate by whicli tho 
bullof’k tiTitcrcd w^as open, or it was so low that the unimal 
could jump over it. Hiillncks arc not gr^at jumpers, and 
a tbnee that a biilloc^k can jump is obviously inadequate. 
There has been a similar aceidoiit on the Somei*Het and 
l>.»rsct Ikiilway, bub without fatal Tcsnlts. On Tnesilay 
ag:4iu twoewntre corriagesof along train jumped off the motala 
at Camion Street, and, breaking away irimi their eouplinga, 
foil over on their sides. Happily it was a tiuin of ** empties.” 
On Wednesday thero wero tw'o more accidents, one i>f 
them, as usual, on the London and North- Werstern. At 
Watford pirt of a train wont on one line and p«/rt on 
another ; Iwfc 1‘nrtnnatoly tho pace waa modenifco, and this 
tiino nobody was killed, 1 f the ihdver had boon going at tho 
great caution ** speed of fifty miles an hour the result 
w'ould of coui’se liavo lieeii veny different. On the Qrc^at 
Northern an express came into colliaioii with a train of 
“^enipties** at Wakefield; but, by luck, without fatal con- 
sequences Ou Thnrsdny tluiro was a collision on the Great 
i!ljw>tera. It. is important to observe that accidents »re 
Dfiaanly duo to a steady repetition 'of tho sanui caases. 
Buruig tbo last few weeks thci-o has been a snccossiou of 
accidonie from fiooing-poiuts, erratic goods trains and trains 
of “ OTipiries,” aod cartjlo on tlio lim>. In a majority of 
cases also the disast^^r might cither have been prcvontt'tl or 
its results mitigated if there liad been adequate br^e:- 
power. 

There is no reason to expect that any amount of ro- 
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/BonBtimoe mth the Companies will have iho slightest 
eSbct in indndng them to taho more ooro of traTetters. 
Tjiffy have app^ntly settled down to the fhtalistio con- 
viction that railways aro possible only on condition that 
'so xnany lives shall bo sacruScod every year as th^ nsod 
to be to the dragons of old, and £hat the pnbllo must 
make np its xuind to accept this condition. There is only 
one way of tonohing the Companies, and that mast be loit 
to the jorios who will have to de^ with the claims for 
damages. There has jn»fc been a long and oxbaustivo in- 
qairy into the Wigan accident, bat a series of costly and 
troablcsomo suits will probably have to be nndortakfm by 
the enfforers in order to rcf^)rcr componsation. The liaii- 
way Companios are armed with all sorts of summary 
penaltioa against passoiigcrs, and it is only fair that 
passengers should have similar facilities for prosocaiiiig their 
claims against the Companies. Thcire is no other metliod 
of checlang the criminal recklessness and^porversity of 
railway managers. Tn a less patient and orderly society, 
one or two of them would perhaps be lynched. 


THE WOnK OP EDUCATION. 

I T is satisfactory to know tliat the oilbrts of the Edooation 
licagne to check tbo progress of education aro only in 
part successful. They avail to confine the attention of Par- 
liament and the newspapers to the question what schools 
children shall attend ; but they Lave not diverted the time 
and thoughts of tho Education Department from the less 
exciting, but rnorij important, considerations how children 
aro to be got to attend any sclioo), and what they are to 
learn when they are theit?. As usual thcro is much in- 
tercsi.iiig matter bearing on ihoHO points in tho llcports of 
tho Inspectors which appear in the annual blue-book. 
Upon the question bow rJiildrcn aro to be brought to 
school these Reports show a remarkable agroomont of 
opinion. All or n<iaTly all tho Inspectors conoiu* in say- 
ing that, without compulsion of some kind, attendance at 
school will never become either universal or regular. 
Tho childi’cn who do not go to sohool at all, the children 
who begin to go too late, tho children who are taken away 
too soon, the ctildi'cn who rn.t'fAy a 4 tend for three conseon- 
tivo days, form in tho tvggixgiH o a veiy largo pwt of tlio 
population between the y< in’s which the Education Act has 
prescribed as tho limits of school ago, and not ono of thew 
classes can bo effectively n»uchod without compulsion. It 
is Bometimos ol^ecied that compulsion must at tho best bo 
an imperfect agent, and th.at» tlje true W'ay of getting chil- 
dren to school is to bring their parents to see the viuuo of 
education. Hut the value of education can only bo judged 
by results, and mthoui compulsion those resultB cannot be 
exhibited on an adequate scale. Popular eduontiaA, os one 
of the Inspectors very truly says, “ has not had a fair 
chanoe with tho mass of scholars. No teacher or 
i^stem In tho world could produce any satisfactory eflfoct 
upon a pupil who came to Bchool at ten or eleven, with 
“has mind blank, and left at thirteen.’* Yet this is one 
frbquent form • of irix*gular attendance. And even if 
children come early to school and stay lato, much of 
the advantage may be lost by their ^^uent absence. 
'‘Eight or nine months of good teaching work,” says 
an logpector, “is often ontiraly neutralised by two or 
“three months wacntonly spent almost in in&ucy over 
“ field-work ; or, which is worse and more common, field 
“ dawdling.” 

^ might have boon expected, there is some difibrenoe of 
epinion among tho Inspectors as to whether compulfdon 
should be dir^t or indirect, and, if direct^ by whom it 
should be exerdsod. Mr. Bowstead remarks that if every 
fiundy were industrious and every child brought up to earn 
its livelihood by honest labour, mdiroct compulsion might 
he w^ cietit. But what, ho asks, would indirect com- 
puldon do fbr that ixnmeuso number of children in large 
’ sofctlod ocoupatiou, and who, if left 

wiiuioiu oducation, aro destined to be vagabonds? On the 
othw haxm, Ksmmet is so impresiSd with the diffi- 
cnifeM ottexidaut upon direct computsion, especially as 
• S'Pph®® w pments of the vagrant, or at all events migratory, 
class, that hp mdmeis to believe that tho most cfibetuia 
plan for ^urmg a certain s<mount of oducatkm for evaty 
chddis te make t^ proved poasessioii of that amount an 
mdispsnsable condfticn of efsrf lidnd of employment. The 
taio way of iccondwg ihm two idewsi may porhaps .be..to 


give elFect to them both* In a great number of <^8eeit ip 
probablo that compulsion will be found most effective when 
it is brought to bear on the parent through the cmplDy^# 
But Parliament cannot consistently make the emplbyor dp 
a parent’s duty aiqd at tho same time allow the parent to 
negleot his own duty. It is pjvfectly feir^ to say to the 
employer, Every man is bound by law to give hJs child ^ 
certain minimum of education, and you must not, by bffibt- 
ing the cliild wages before ho has received this minimuia^ 
tempt tho parent to foi*ego hiS duty. Explained in thm 
way, indiroct compulBion is entirely rcasonalile. But if 
a ima is not bound by law to givo his child a cer- 
tain minimum of edm^ation, why should the employer 
he used to make him do, not his duty, but whot tho law 
would liko to make his duty if it had iho courage ? At 
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is told that the child is old onou^ to work full time, but. 
though ho may stimigly suspect that the statemeut is false, 
he has seldom the moans or proving it to bo so. As the* 
bbth of every child is registered, all that is needed to con*oct 
this ovil is to make a copy of the registrar’s certificate tho 
only legal evidence of a child’s age. Another evil arises 
directly out of tho half-timo system. Pirrents often argue 
that, as their children must go to school from eight to 
eleven as half-timers, it is not worth while sonding them 
earlier. This might lie })revontod by remiiring, as a con- 
dition of a child’s being employed os a half-timer, a schod- 
master’s certificate th.at ho had passed in a pi*G$cribcd 
standard. The moat careless parent would then bo anxious 
to send his child to school early, because ho would know 
that ho cf)uld not draw any wages on his account nntil 
a ccitain degree of proficiency had been attained. Further 
than this, to bo really effective, indirect compulsion 
must bo made much more searching than it now is. The 
life of Indirect compulsion is vigilant inspection. So long 
as they can do it without fear of detection, tlicro will 
pareniH who will send their childi'on to work and employers 
who will give them work. The only means of chocking this 
is to order iho Inspectors to pay unexpected visits to every 
factory, shop, or field within their disUiot, and to oonstituto 
them public prosecutors in every case where tho employer 
is unable to produce an authentic copy of the registrar's 
certificate of tbo ago of any child whom tho Inspector sus- 
pects to bo too young to be away from school. If it is 
objected that this would require a voiy laigo staff of 
Inspectors, and would consequently bo a very costly process, 
the answer is that compulsory education, whatover form it 
takes, must in its early stages be a costly process. Tho 
employment of very young childron is a most short-sighted 
economy, but it is an economy for the timo being, and it 
cannot be put an end to without a oonsiderablo increase ot 
oxponso for the Umo being. 

Under the Act of 1870 no School Board neod enforce 
attendance at school unless it wishes to do so, and a Board 
which does wish to do so is a vety proper machine fiir the 
purpose. But it is very, doubtful whether, when oompnU 
sion becomes universal instead of permissive, School Boards 
will be the right authorities to oarry it out. Mr. Ksimsr, 
who has been employed as Inspector of Boioms in Olou- 
cestershire, makes some pertinent observations on this hrM. 
In agricultural districts, he says, “ the desire for oxercisixig 
“ compulsion is, as a rule, confined to three persons — ^tlia 
“ squire, tho clergyman, and tho schoolmaster. ... If the 
“ other members tk each small community were canvassed, 
“ they would at once vote against compulsion.” In a parish 
of this typo it is quite possible that alt tho memlK>rB of the 
School Board might be obstructives, and a compulsoTj law 
worked by men whoso interests and prejudices wei^ alike 
opposed to it would ran great ride of becoming a do(d 
let^. K the Board had merely to manage tho school, it is 
probable that the ftrmors would stay away and leave those 
I'ofdly interested in education to do tho work ; but when one 
chiof function of a School Board would bo to remove from 
farm labour tho childron who are now extensively employed irt 
it, it is more likely that the fermers would attod for the «x. 
prass purpose of making compulsion as ineffoctivo ns 
The a^on of tho Education Leaguo again has mode it more 
difficult than it once would have b^n to eet up School 
Boards all over tho country, Mr. Dixojj has so porsistoutly 
mixed thorn up with tho repeal ot tho asth Clau;40 awd 
tho eupbressioa of volunta^ sohoola, that many of tno 
clergy vrao. would foiwrly have becu inclined to wdcome 
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whf a demding fact in human natm that niDety->nine men out of 
a hundred should be fiur more interested in the details of some 
cruue committed within the motmpolitan district than in the con- ' 
Tulfiions wJiich are upheaving a wiiole nation a few hours distant 
by railway ? Tho great mass of Englishmen will be fnx more 
curious as to tho detiuls of tho last muMcr than aa to tho progress 
of that dark tragedy which is being acted Wore our eyes in Smin ; 
though to the philosopher one is an insignificant trifio. tho other a 
matter in which all lovers of their race shou^ bo vitally interested. 
Upon which it may bo that, in the first place, it is highly 

desirable that people should be most deeply interested in what 
passes at their own doors. As in perspective a cottage dose at 
hand is greater than a distant inmintain, so tho death of a neigh- 
bour looms much larger than tho death of millions in China or of 
thousands in a European war. That tho emotion should be 
stronger is not onW natural hut desirable ; bc^cansc wo can pi^uco 
a much greater influenco in one case than tho other. Tho crisis in 
Spain may he intrinsically of more importance than tho murder in 
liondon ; but then most of us caimot alrect tho result of the Sufinish 
war one way or tho other, whereas we can produce a certain innuence 
upon English crime and police. Jiut, looking at tho matter with- 
out reference to ulterior results, and simply as an artistic question, 
tho.ro is still sonietliing to be said for the popular interest in murders. 
Such crimes are generally cumiiionplace as well os hideous enough ; 
but every now and then they have a certain dramatic element ill 
which it would bo mere atrectation to repudiate all interest. 
The history of a murder is sometimes a vivid embodiment of 
human passion and sufl’ering which may affect ns RS much as a 
tragedy cm the stage. Tho philosopher may occrtsionally profc.*ss 
to care only for general results and not for particular illustrations ; 
but^ as a matter of fact, peoplu of ordinary imaginativci power w-ill 
bo jnstiffably interestecl in any event wliich strikingly illustrates 
even the bad side of human nature. And therefore!, 5f we would I 
be strictly just, wo must admit that there is an element of justili- I 
able sentiiucut oven iti the anxiety with which the lower order of 
readers study the horrors of police repen ts. That there is m it a 
great deal wnich is demoralizing and disgusting is uudeniahle, ns 
we shall immediately remark*, but to say that the vulgfir ought to 
take a})solut(.*ly no interest in the tragedies of real life is to say 
that they ought to bo one degieo more stupid than they actually 
aro. 

Where, then, arc wo to/lraw the line P Admitting that the 
columns which a newspaper' devotes to shocking murders do not 
pander exclusively to a barbarizing tiisl<^, how can wo say where 
tho legitimate interest ends and the illegitimate begins? Much 
the souio question is often asked about novels. What is more 
sensationalism, and what is a legitimate element of tragedy? If 
1, says the novelist, may not deal with bigamy or murder, how do 
you dofeiid Hhakspoare^s Hamlcty or iri(!liurd sou’s Clarmn JIarlowe, 
or Scott’s Undo of Lammermoor f The general answer is that a 
groat niii.st deals with strong situations in order that he may give 
n worthy delineation of puw'orfiil passions, imd produce a rosult 
cainobling on the wliole, tiiougli parlicuhir details may bo honiblo. 
itfe uses the horrible incidenlally ; whilst ycni mako it the staple 
of your work. IIo deals in death and siifroring to give a fitting 
oceasion for tho expressivin of his deopc.st thoughts and loftiest 
visions; you use thorn in or<lor to dispense yonraolf from tho 
necessity of thinking or imagining at all, A great artist may paint i 
niartyrdoins nnd crucifixions for the sake of the elevatifig emotions 
which can be stimulated by such scenes ; a bad artist paints 
them to have an excuse for sickening represontations of wood 
and torture. The samo distinction is applicable to the case 
of real crimes. A benevolent and iuteDigent observer may 
be interested in tho display of human clmractcr, even when 
its manifestations aro of a horrible kind. But there is 
unluckily a much more common tendency to take a morbid 
delight in sickeiiinj^ details, simply bociiuso they are sickening. 
Psychologists may inquire, if they please, how it comes to pass 
that objects which turn a healthy stomach are absolutely delightful 
to a depraved imagination. Whatever the explanation, the uict is 
undoubted. There is a hideous condition of the hiuuan mind in 
which it takes a kind of sensual pleasure in imi^es of simple 
horror and cruelty. There ore sights and stories which give a kmd 
' of shock to a senritive mind from which it can only recover by 
slow degrees, but which bccoino actually agreeable in certain 
conditions of disease. Tliat this should bo so is a saddening 
fhet; but nobody can doubt its reality who has obsen*ed tho 
way in which a Kind of voluptuous cruelty becomes a ponnanent 
taste in some brutal natures. That any one who helps to stimulate 
such emotions is really poisoning the minds of those whose tastes 
k^^citos needs no demonstration. Whether au account of a 
particular murder is or is not liable to this condemnation is of 
eouTM a qmtion of fact. The story may, in some cases, bo told 
m a hmmss so as to excite rather a becoming i^patby 

for suffmng than a tlelmht in what ought to bo repulsive. The 
most obvicra test for diBoriminating the two cases is pven by 
deetaing whether sickening details ore brought forwora into im- 
ueoeea^ nrommem, or (riven only so far as is absolutely necessary 
to make toe story lutelligihlo. We may ask, for example, whetoer 
the recent horror is described so as to pollute the imaaination by 
j^uMging wadWB to (;loKt erm the condition in which diffc^t 
n rt dM^ phwee, ot co m cim^tngive 

sufficient inffieatiotts of the nature of the c^me. We sM not 
emleavoui.toapply^t tettoimy part^uWerWs butwe merely 
suggest to too thitti whikt it is af^lyi^ h tound 


prindple, announced perhaps in rather too unqualified teitoA tt 
sboula he cautious not to transgress by accident a rule to whidi* 
we have no doubt it would give its hearty assent. 


EDlNBUHGil, 

TTlDINBUHGn occupies a peculiar position among the cities of 
Xli the United Kingdom. It has no obvious trade, no tuana'* 
factures, no active commercial life of any kind, and yet it is clearly 
a growing and fiourishing city. A visitor can hardly fail to he 
struck ly tho contrast between this apparent absence of anything 
Hko business and the signs of general prosperity. Coming .firom 
the rush of Ijoridon or Miuichester or Glasgow, the IciHurelSicss of 
fktinbuTgh falls iqmn one at first almost with a shock. The whole 
place seems slei^j^d in an atmosphere ^)f dozy quiet. Nobody 
iH in a hurry ; there is no bustle of traffic. On the open space in 
front of the Ttegifitop Officii there is at any hour of the day a 
crowd of men gazing vacantlv, with their bands in their poekots. 
On Saturday afternoons or hollidays all the open spaces are similarly 
filled. The men do not seem to have anylhing to say to each 
other ; they merely look about blankly, and keep their* hands in 
their pockets. Nowhere is tho dignity of labour sufilained with 
less expenditure of physical cifort. Even tho forenoon in Edin- 
burgh has something of afternoon sleepiness about it. The people 
who nre out walking or driving look os if they were out 
merely for a constitutional, and m if it did not much matter which 
way they went. Anybody who sufiers from the irritations of a busy 
town could hardly do better than go to Edinburgh, and he soothed 
by its elegant repose. It would appear that there is never aUy- 
tiling going on taere so important that it cannot be broken off fiir 
an a^Tnoou at golf or a few days’ ehooting or fishing. Yet the 
city evidently thrives on this Jaxy life. Away from the filth and 
Mj^ualor of the High Street and the closes of the Oanongate, which 
are still disgraceful euough, though nut quite so bad as they used 
to 1 ) 0 , you sec ovorywlitiro signs of ease, comfort, and modest 
luxury. If there is no palatial West-End, no imposing aristocratic 
qnai*t<!r, there is undoubtedly a high Btnndard of middle-class 
comfort. There is no better test of the ordina^ conditions of 
domestic existence than tiie style of the houses in which people 
live, and hi Edinburgh people are probably better housed in pro- 
portion to their incunues tlian in iilniost any other town in the 
countiy. This is not because rents are low, for, on the whole, they 
ai'e higher than in Ikindon ; but because importance is attached to 
having a goo<l house, and people are willing to pay for it. In point 
of fact, very few middle-claBs people in Edinburgh pay rent ; the 
rule is to own the houses they live in. It will readily be under- 
stood tout this is an important olemout in d<.imestic comfort and 
dignity. A man naturally takes more pride in a house that 
belong to him than in one where he is only a temporary lodger, 
and he is more disposed to improve and iKaintify it. (.>ld ICdinbujgh 
struggled hard to avoid tho necessity of descending from the 
craggy ridge lliat runs from tho Cusilo to llolyrood, and houses 
rose In height— there being no margin for bnvidtii — till they 
threatened to topple t>ver. At last tho town spread on either side, 
and particularly to tho north, fronting tho brilh of Forth. The 
present generation would however, to bo less hardy than its 
predece&sor ; for, shimning exposure to tiio east wiml, it in seek- 
ing shelter in the west and south ; and the extension of Edinburgh 
is now chierty towards Corstorphino and the rentlonds. The now 
town which in the bust few years has sprung up in the south ia 
nnriiculttriy characteristic of the liberal conditions of middle-olasa 
life. It is composed of handsome villas, some in Italian, but moat 
in the Scotch baronial, style, standing in their own grounds and 
embow^cred in foliage. Tho rooms are large and lofty, aud 
there aro fow gardens without a lawn for IhiwIb or cr^uot. 
It must not be supposed that these are establishments wito 
any ewpirations to social grandeur or kept up by wealthy 
people. They are all diatuictly middlc-cbuks households, accua- 
tomed to a simple, unostentatious, and. in the true sense of tile 
word, essentially homely, life, and thinKiiig more of comfort than 
dMay. 

Edinburgh is of course still nominally the capital of Scot- 
land, but during the last half-century it has beeu gradually 
abandoning tho pretensions of a capital. The memories of the 
Scottish Gourt are buried in damp and mouldy llolyrood, and 
tho Scottish (U'istocracy havo long ago abandoned their houses 
in Edinburgh. In the ^ginning of the century Edinburgh had 
still many of the quiilitios of a capital. It w*tis the seat of 
government, tho central nicoting-place of iniportiuit families 
fix)m all parts of tho country, and the hoad-oiuirtera of in- 
telle(5taal activity and cmitienco. B(jswell ask<M Jolinson how 
it was that Scotch lords and lairds all ^ew each other so well, 
though their estates woro ollon fnr distant; and Johnson at 
once replied that it was hccniise they were in too habit 
of Booing each other every yt'or in Edinburgh. But now- 
adays b!dinbiirgh has lost altogether its character as a capital. 
Scotland is goveniod from 'Whitehall, and only^ parish busi- 
ness is transacted in Edmburgh. The groat families have their 
houses in liondon, and sim^y pass a night or two in an 
hotel in Edinburgh on their way to the moors: and as regards 
intellectual distinction, almost the lust blaze of the expiring name 
was seen in tlie men who wnra aasof'iatcd with tho <;arly days of 
the I^mhHrgh and Edinbuigh still maintains 

its reputation as a medical school^ but the University, as one 
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of its ablest ri'ofo5«or0 bus con^laiuod, has dcg^nented into a 
uieciuinical tench in^ niachino. From lotters both Iho City and 
the UuivirMily nrt^ now to a groat extent di\^rced, and tho 
saiuo juay he Bai»l of the Bor. Ono by one, with the excep- 
tion of Jihcltroody whicli crodiiably maintains its literary ropu- 
hiHoii, the imhlicatians wliich we associated with Kdinhurgh have 
either e.vpirod or Ktive been reiuovod to London; and ndyo- 
cates have long ainoo desi^rted tlie muses and jire content to 
tuuulalo writers and solicitors in their jog-trot devotion to petty 
h)cbnii!al practice* Scottish art has taken lliglit southwards. 
An artj»<1 has no sooner made his mark on the walls of tho 
Ldiiibiagh Ivthibition than he looks out for a studio at Ken- 
singtoji iir fi»t, John’s Wood. With its courtly and intoJloc- 
tuiil glori*'s the Rocia] splendour of the Scottish capitat Iwis 
nlBti fled. It is still hr its way otmj of tho mubt 
genial cities, but society, as it was undon^d hi the 
days of Jcflivy and Cockburn, has altogclhcr vanished. Lord 
.^umy ww thB last to prwwrro «van a of its Ira- 

muons. Ihere is uu house left to whicl^^^.j^ 
in various cariH^rs would m 1 iny^k g l 1 u d 

uoi.irs W’cro open to riiCeive ^ 

In sliort, Kd lnbu^ ^j^^jgi^ gnidually pinking troin a first 
' T/l^ The magnetic fonie of l^ndou hiia Ixurn 
too strong for it; but it ciuiiiot bo ssiid that its lUHil'erial iu- 
tercste have suflered by the change. In proportion as it has 
i 5 i»»tK>d to bo distingiushed it has Ik'conio pr«)sporoufl. The 
two things, indeed, have had a close ronnfxioii. T< wards 
tho end of tho last century there was still a sharp demar- 
cation betw’oeu Knglttiid and Scotland, thougli it was already 
beginning to bo smoothed away ; and all that made up tho vigour, 
activity, and keonness of tScoilish characior w'as to bo found in a 
concontriitod form in what wjis the genuine capital of the counlry. 
It was the lidce lhat gathoreil all the streaiua, and there was prac- 
tically no outlet beyond. The GhaTni’.t(»r of tho people had then a 
BtFongly marked individuality. The iangunge also had a national 
atainp* Kich, racy, broad Scotch waa spiikon by all (dusHes ; and 
society was lud afraid to adhere to manners and traditions of its 
own. But within such narrow limits there was not inucli scoiio 
fixe material advaneomeut. Edinburgh was a poor capital, and life 
had p«u*l'oree to bt^ almplo and inovpimsive. Jn 1763 a conch 
'Went once a month to Loudon, wponding a fo'^toidit on the 
fray. Twenty years later there were filbeon stuut-ioaches on 
ibe road, and the journey was then acoonipUslted iti thrf'e or 
four days. Edinburgh is now only an eight huiivs’ jourmjy from 
Loudon; and it is tho development of mofuis of comimmioation 
between the two countries which has robbiMl the furjiier city t)f 
its distinction. The old dam, as it were, has b(Hai removed, and 
there » opeu way beyond fop native capacity and ambition, Uul, 
on the oluer hand, this outhd has also beau uu inlet, b'diubfirgh 
bos beeomo a cunvuuieut centre for families who have iKt stiving 
ties elsuwhci'o, and who wish to live iu an .agr^'oabUi aud pictu- 
resque city, away frf»ia the emcko and bwstk? of trade, within easy 
rea^ of the sea-side and the country, aud hi the midst of cultivRh»a 
and not too expousive society, Scotchmen wJio have making 
their fortmiea in all jaurta of the world flo<?k Iwck by instinct to 
Ediiiburdi. Their own native places are probably Ujo small and 
narrow &r continuod residence ; and noboily would go m'ar OlnsMgow 
except for the sake of making money. There is always a hirge 
iettlenient of rctircil Anglo-Indians in Edinburgh ; and there is also a 
coDsidemblo Eiiglieh colony attracted by tlie schools and the 
University, and ibe ecuuouucal advantage-s of tho place. Altoge- 
ther the population consists in a inueH larger dtvrree than that of 
any other town in the kin^om of persona of indopendent means 
and no occupation* iVud this is really the reason way Edinburgh 
is at once so leisiuely and so thriving. 

It is tho peculiarity of Edinburgh that, in loriug its imponal 
position, its aristocratic and iutoUcctuol Huperioritv, it has luain- 
Ukinetd throughout its population on unusually nigh level of 
culture aud refinement. 'Aiern is probably a larger body of well- 
educated, well-to-do, cultivated people there than anywdicre else. 
It is, iu fact, easentlally a middle-class city ; but it is Iwur^rois 
in a reapectablo sense. There is a breadth, aud flrcodoiii, and 
dighifiod comfort alM)iit the a\'erHgo life of tho inhabitants 
ywch| in. conjunction with professkmul influences, imparts a 
li%h tone to the society, it is the lukbllo classes who 
aiippfy the |dace of an ar&tocracy; the staudai'd of wealth is 
mooexate, and there is less of that luiscrable aud demoralixing 
riwahyin osteutatiou aud expenditure which is to bo found in 
liOilddii aild the larger English towns. Professional incomes in 
jSdtnbargh are compaxatively suyil]. A succf'ssfiil doctor or advo- 
cate thinks himself very well off with a (louplo of thousand a year, 
and five thousand is an exceptional stroke oi fortuno to which '^only 
a very few can hope to attain* The profcssoi's aixt also limited to 
a rn^est competence. The fi^pkoupifrs still call thoinselves 
merchants, in we French fashion, but tlicri! am no merchant 
princea All this helps to keep down the scale of expendi- 
tuve. nental is nither descsr than in London, and the general 
coat of food and other necessaries is nt limt as high — ^that 
|0i taking each item separately. The economy consists in the 
bUiw style of life. Amah with two or three thousand a year 
>lwho Would lx* an utter nobody in London, over-shadowed by great 
names and vast fortunes, is uSha to cut a m)od figure in Edinburgh, 
without ciHxuuitting any extravagance. The city is not very lax^, 
and peopb walk more than they drive ; when they drive, they can 


do so in cheap and excellent cabs wliich me as good os brougluitDa. 
Dinner parties and o^er social gatherings are more frequent, but 
lees showy and costly than in London. Ono of the reasons wby 
bousos me better is tliat people sp«*rid Iho gieaior part of their lives 
in their o'vm or poighbours’ homos, and sociuty is really homely. 
Respoctablo poraoim seldom go to tlio thoati\i, and, except an occa- 
sional lecture or concert, there ai*e no other puDllc amusexqents. 
Ooasequently people are obliged to depend on their own resources 
for relaxation and chtcrtaiiiiuenl* xhere are private bowling- 
greens to which tho men resort as muck for gossip as ex^s^ 
whilo the wumuu have crouuet and lea-psrtioa. Hospitality is 
abundant, but on a simple and unpretending scale ; visits are paid 
without fonuelity, and iiarties are often improvised. There are a 
groayp)^'ddki.psopW -in the city; tho yoke of professional and 
iSuumerckd pursuits bits lightly on the rest ; and thero is plenty of 
leisure both for snort aud intellectual studies. Any one who 
has lived hi a little Geroiau capital will understand tho sort 
of life wh'urh is here passed on a largor scale. Taken alto- 
gether, we should say that Edinburgh comes pretty near to 
fulfllliug IkuittuiTns prmci])lo of the greatest happiness of the 
greatest niuulxr. It presents at least a very high oilier of middle- 
class society. 

Tho iubabituuts of Edinbiu'gh firo prtjbably most of them Scotch 
by birth, but they are by no means consjucuously Scotch in 
luaunerR, spi:eeh, or otUor oxteriiul characteristics. Glasgow is 
much 11101*0 iiii(‘iiboly national, and, wo umv odd, parochial. It is 
from tho Western city lhat the protests ngalusl the use of EngUsh- 
uiim for Great Ibilou, aud against other insults to tho thistlo 
have usually i)rocL'edod. In this rcs[)oct Edinburgh has vindi- 
c:iU)d Us iiu|jeiial characU>r by its greater bivndth of view. It is 
cosmopoliiau in Us interests iind syniputhies. Tho local nows- 
})U|)ers, for e.vample, will lie fi>uud to be full of general nows sent 
down from London. They contain eompunitively little about Sco^ 
buid, and si'arcely any thing about Edinbiu*gh, though, to he sure, 
it is not perhaps voiy often lhat anything haj|>pens there. Although 
Edinburgh is still nominally tlio capital ot Bcivtland, it lias lost 
its distinctive nationality, as wvll as its old-tashioned local 
character, a ml may fdniobt bo nuiubored among English cities. 
Notlilug gives iudhiduiilUy to a pk(*o so much as a c^miuon com- 
iticrcin.1 intcivst. It is wonderful how people hang togel her whfui 
they all dt*^MUid oir iron or cotton, or sortie other staple industry. 
Bui Edinburgh is di^stilute of intiuehts of this kind. It has no 
[rreai works in which all classes are coiworued ; and in Diet it is 
not cTuragi^d In collective work or action of any kind. The only 
bond between Iho iulmbitunts is that they Iwppon to live in the 
eamo town, and am anxious to lead a quiet tuul coiufirrUible life ; 
aud this )s jirolw-bly the cause of its political vveolvncsH. TIw 
direcliou of local altajis has fallen into the hands of vulgar agi- 
tatoirs. The gilded lamp-post at the baillie's door is shunned, 
rather thiin c^o voted, by all who valuu their self-re^pi^ct ; and the 
Provoslship has lately more than onco gone a-begging. Alacaulay, 
we fear, would have little prido in tho poliik^d condition of the 
city ho representod. ( >n the whole, it vrould perhaps not 
bo uDiliir to (U>s«'ribii Edinburgh os tbo paradisp of humdrum ease 
and iulclhgout gentility. 


SCHOOLBOYS* POCKET-MONEY. 

T he early ilays of the Recess present tho weary Education 
question to the mind of the average middle-class and middle- 
aged householder in a very distincl form. During the iSossiou he 
hafl been more or less intorcste<l in tbo problem of iho education 
ofutUcr peopled chi] dron, aud has maintained either the superiority 
uf voluntary eil'ort, or the priiicinlo of an education which ahaU 
bo mle-supporled, coinpulaory, and free. He haa grumbled about 
the pressure of mtea more for the sake of grumbling than from any 
p<;rsoual coutx'/iousncss of this pressure, unless he chance to be a 
^ando^vuer, a. country rector, or a professional man in an inland 
town which has just resolved upon a system of drainage and 
water supply. But with the Roceas comers a view of the oduea;- 
tional dilficulty which gives him something worth gxumbliiig 
about* He has to ftice tho practical question of providing for the 
education of bis own children. They have all cfnue home for the 
holidays ; aud after a tew days of grace choritabfy allowed for the 
eirioyment of the family reunion, they are followed home by the 
s^ool bills. No resource is to be looked for here either in deno- 
miuaiioiiid energies or in public rates ; and the siii^ortors alike of 
the Birmingham League and of the National Society find them- 
selves bound to lui educational system which ia socially com- 
pulsory ** certainly, but very far from free.” Nor is there much 
oouBolaiion to bo derived iVom the vogue hope that ** things may 
take a turn.” The tendency of the day is to increase expenditure 
everywhere ; ond im the rivalry between one wealthy dass wiUi a 
position to make and another with a position to Keep up, it is 
scarcely to be wemdered at if prices in the educational market, as in 
the maiketa for more tangible emmoditios, show sigBs of a steady 
rise. And the summer school biHs bring with thema burden pecu- 
liarly their own. At Christmas bills of all sorts are in season, Uho 
coal fires. Tho badi ifi prepared for the load, amd as few men nave 
cared to oolculats the amount of their domestic liabilities, an extra 
fifty or hundred pounds is all in the day’s work. At Easter there 
is nothing parikmtar to spend, and the school hills ace Jfossito 
lightened by a traditia]i of the old times of half-yeara,^ tvh^ 
postpones ihe MU fixr the spring temii to fiJl with heavier 
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might in Augoat, when Midsummer paj’ments have exhausted | 
the domestic eLtchequer, and there is the iiesside or the Gofititumt 
to provide for, vhicii moans incaomlble ready moni^ nnd no 
The screw is tumod Sfi eeverdy at these times tlmt it is no 
wonder if the victim criea out., or if he vents his iBdignatio& on I 
the first thing or person which occurs to him in coouexion with 
the tcmiinol account, and is soiuewliat savajje about the cUdm for 
** siihaeriptions.” Ho pays the bill ; and men the holidays are 
ended, and NovetuW has brought the football sosson well iu, he 
will' noil ovt*r with rightnous wrath because a 8chi>ol Twenty 
^p has not Wn conferred on his boy, who ** was worth hall- 
o-dozen of the follow that has got it insto^.” 

As the holiday’s draw towards their close, a minor, end yet in 
its way a serious, ditliculty presents itself for sohitioii. Over and 
above the school bills and tniyelling expenses tbo educational 
estimahss must indudo n certain poroeniagu in the shape of poitket- 
moiMW, and the fitting amount of tliia tax has recently coiiw to 
tho front as mutter of common interest. The IJead-Master of 
Hailcyburv, Mr, Iferadby, issuiMl in the course of lost term a 
circular ti<Jdrefi.4od to the partuls of the boys, in which he gave 
Ms own opinion in th4) fc>traightrorwiird and sensible way which 
marks evtuy^tbing that bo says or WTitea ; and this circiihtr has be- 
corao in n inoaf^ure public through the critun?tu of eomo of our 
oontomporaricH. IIis rimv, trandatod into the vornocalar, apiMVirs 
to be that it docs fellows no good to bring so miicli tin with 
them ; it mostly goes in grub, and fello'ws liave an awful lot loo 
much grub aJicady semt them in ham|)«irs &*oin hrsne/’ The 
hatnuer qin^tion is Wyoiid tho limits of tho present article*, but 
Mr. llradby’s supgestieii about pocket-money conios to much tlio 
same thiu^ us the old Homeric maxim, vexy happily quoted some 
yoors ago by a writer in iVncA:— 

OvK dynOav iruXvKotpariti* iXq icolpovoc "(rrw* 

Ho too recooiincnds the one sovereign as more dcsiruble than 
** the many,” but not taking note of fractions, he would admit a 
liberal niiirgin up to some thii*ty shillixigs. If it wei*o ^vissible 
to lav down a strict rule on tliis subjeel, and to find iiU5dttts of 
enforcing it, a real and pimhiiig hiurdshin might be rciufund 
from the pr<^Si*r]t oxpfriencu of many acnoollioys, aud might 
be put out of the account in tho calculations of mi'cnts with 
naiTOw meau'i. It is coufesKdly a trying thing tor a boy to 
bring, and b) be known to bring, much less money in his purse 
than otlH*r Iniys in his houw^ or form. It may subject him to an 
erdwil of chalT, which is hard to boar; or of compassion, which is 
harder. Ilia fiiiher jirolwbly, therefore, sti’ikcs a uolanco botweou 
ilia own judgment and the public opinion of the boys ; imless lie 
is weak enough to sacTiiice his own judgment ul together. After 
all, however, tho hardship of measunng a pcuinlily supplied purso 
against iiiauy full ones is only iwstponod in tho boy’s experieme of 
life, aud not taken out of it. lie will have to Jace tho contrast at 
college, in the sc*rvio.es, iji oounnercial life, or in any possible posi- 
tion of the fiiiuiH) ; and if the public school be, as uauuiug and his 
oontemjiomries dei^oj'ibid it, a microcosm, it is just as well that 
some of the r(nighness(3S of the greater world sliould bo allowed in 
the tniining of the siuaUor. That it is an unquestionably bnl 
thing to allow a lad a luige command of money no one would deny, 
except here and there a w^mk or viUgiir parent of the type described 

S Mian Edgeworth in her Eton Monteni ’’ — “ And this I will say, 
at my boy, he spends more moucy, and has more to spend, than 
my liord John, though luv Lord John is the son of a 
Marohionoss.” Of course a higher culture onght long ago to 
have led to tM^ extinction of tliis parental type ; and that it 
can 6UT\‘ivo in the Eton of the present day is" a position which 
wo should hesita^ much to assort, thm^h possibly still more 
to .deny. But it is doubtful whether a hard and fiist line 
would "^he desirable, even were it possible to draw one. 
Altlioiigh the parentid allowance might bo a constant quantity, 
the financial balance would be liable to perpetual variation by 
means of tips ” ; aud no possible law could reduce to any unifarm 
operatioa the number, the liberality, or thfi accessibility’of grand- 
lathers and godmothers, of uncles and old family friends. Some 
approximate equality might indeed be reached if the boys of tho 
same school were maiiily sa)mlkd by families in the same position, 
or with the same forfruio. This experiment has, wo believe, been 
tried j and we have some impression that Heileybury itself is a 
ease in point, in which the piiblio scliool systom was intended to 
ho placed within the rcu^h of parents to whom hlton, Harrow, and 
Rughy were not accessible hecause of tlie cost. But, unless our 
infivmtion is incorrect, we doubt whether the experiment has 
workedae wasp^posed. It hi said that many parents of loiger fortano 
and higto sMfu position have availed themselves of the lower 
tenna tmared by such schools as we describe, and that tbo result 
™ ^ mixture of dassea in the new schools rimilar to 

that wmoh mevails in the old ones; a result which we hold 

^ the schools themselves and to 
all the boys in them. A sehW exclaaiv^ cansistiiig, tay. of 
^ «f of Bolieitors, or of (Svil Serwita, 

do very woik, bvt would be djstin^ wenring 

in themkiioo^kchanM^ter wUdk good public soliopl so 

azoeUe^ a frnumug mend Air the work of life. Ag^ me 
Ann of wsskoeM end shabbbw 4Bombl^, however, a word of 
mticmmybealMweU^ Ai eeveiel of the newer solmii th^ 
oostof ed^tkmihleMiedlit dsseslvaeyelii^of aon^^ 
tissM, Where these hm bein almoet iomoi^iinat^ bswed fttr 
by psrents on the gsostai of ia»» nmovrheai of the 


there is a certain.wimt of integrity in the weakness wMA 
hoy with excessive allowances of pocket-money ifr ho 

may have the same opportunities of spendix^ as hie nimel* 
feUowB. It will often bo found, if any one wffl toko the 
to make tbo experiment, that a condition of imbUc Opillltril Which 
has Ix^en taken for gi’anted ui a eohool does not really exist. A^nt 
twenty-five years ago a lew of tho holder spirits among Oxforil 
undergradiiiitefl ventured to break through the traditions, of wio^ 
nurty dofloerta muppiied by tho confectioners, and boug^ 
u'uit and biscuits at *^0oo^r*8^ for about one-fontth of 
troditional cost. They norved themselves to foco thO ce&sure of 
^'tlie college,” but *Hhe college” simply foUow^ them neariy'^.h 
man. It cuaucod not buig since that a man of this ** coHege,” fwid j m g 
that his son was provided with a first-class ticket in coming home 
from a pre^umitory school of groat repute, where such tickeia 
supposed to bo de rufueifr^ suggested m tno Proper quarter that ha 
was Ixiinself in the liabit of tinvulling second. The choice was at 
once given in the school, aud a firstHdass ticket became spseddy 
the exception to tho rule. Just so in matters which must exclftp 
sivoly be left to the boys. If the parents of one or two iufiuentiiil 
lads, high iu their houses and the school, and known also at the 
wicket and in the “ scriimiuago,’’ will persutMle. them to make it 
understood that exetmve grub” is something babyish- and that 
it is only cads who will clrai? a fellow w'ho has not much tin, the 
same tMnli of rcMiult is tolerably sure to follow. Tlioro are soma 
matleis in which the head boy of a house ought not to be left ^to 
Ms own resourcos, but should be overruled hy strict authority 
exercised by the licatl-mastcr. Within certam bounds, to in- 
stance, the weeks “allow^ances” may fiiiriy bo stopped to tho 
croilit of a house ; oa for an athletic or other prize. But if tbo 
sporlinpr inten'Ht ” takes it into its head to represent that altoby 
lotU^ry is a for compulsory stopyiago of the nllow«auce8; and la 
strong enough to carry tiie schotilboy majority wHh it, the maatera 
aro bound to interfere, and to insist that an interest in tho totanea 
of Doncnslcj or Gang Forward shall be left to each boy’s indi- 
vidual choice. 

For the infi^rtiialion of such of our readera as may not bo 
finniliar with tlio dolails of schoolboy finance, wii miiy state that 
pocket-money, like llio omnis Gallia’’ of Ofosar, “ dividituriiitraa 
partes.” There is the weekly allowance, advanced ^ the ochool 
and churunul in tho bill, which may be put at a shiUing a week, 
aud is soinctinics pix^yence. This is chargeable with school finea, 
and is available for honse or other stoppages.” ^ Next como tho 
** subscriptioiip *’ by which the games are maintained, and as to 
which tno rule of ^*no compulsion, only you must,” very pro- 
perly holds goc»d. Tbo amount of tlM'So is fixed in some camis 1^ 
tho school authority^ when tiioy are of modemte amonnt, imd In 
others by a mrstenous pow'cr known as “ Big^ida,” vfech lo 
understood to bo a constitutional govemmsiit uf soino kind, but 
with a tendency to an extravtigontly high scale of taction. Last 
comes the pocket-iiiimey ))roper, the spading of which ia at each 
boy’s rliscretioji, tempered by rules rclatu^ to bounds sad to pn>- 
hibitod articles such as aioobolic liquins and vegetahla matkar 
made up in tho form of cigars. Unicvis a boy bos any special taste 
or pursuit, it may be tnken for ^fronted that the whole, or 
tho whole, of this disposable balance will bo spent in grub.” But 
it would not be fair to assume that this genem friTm moans shnply 
‘‘ tofty,” “ tom-trot/* “ buU’sHsyes,’* and aucli other unwUpkscnae 
luxuiW as found tavour with junior Etonians in Mr. CoDingsby^ 
time. We beUove that, apart uom the higher flsethetaes of atxM- 
berry ioo and thin biecuits whore and wbeii each things aro attaia- 
ablo, what is known as gruib ” is to a large extent only the raw 
material un which the cooking instinct of tho avuni^ schoolboy is 
exaictBod. Mr. Bnidby roniarks, no doubt ireiy truly, that pk^y 
of good and wholesome food is provided for all the lltuli^biiiy 
boys. This is exactly the state of things under which, by wav of 
vmying the monotony, the boys are likely to provide themauvea 
with food which may not bo unwholesome, but which is certainly, 
on all gastronomic principles, bad. Bnttd. potatoes, eggs, batter, 
sugar, and all manner of common and wholesome arti(& of food 
ore etsewbero— end very possildy at Haileybury also— purohaasd 
for the purpose of being converted iato viuious unheara of com- 
pounds, to DO boiled or fried over the gas in inkstands or bxscuit- 
tins, if the orthodox fire and saucepmi hapj^s to be previoiiify 
engaged. Wo have lieard of a hideous eoi^ination of sloes and 
brown sugar, the thought of which sets any mdinary teeth cm edge, 
aa constituting t)ue of the .luxuries of the school October term. 
This sounds of course all veiy absurd and childish, but the boys do 
in this queer way pick iqp a good many ideas of rough oo^siy 
whicli will stand thiuu in good stead when they como to after qx- 
porienco of life across tho seas, where many of Uiem must go in 
time in the search after a Hvc^lihood. Mr. Bradby has dona :»»d 
service to his boys in his {dain waroings to their parents agaiimt 
foolu^ aud weak indulgenoe ; and all paieats may do well to mo 
the advice, and apply it as they ace sending thedr boys back to 
s^ool. If a man Imows that bis sons must make their own way 
in the world, he ought honestM to tell them so, and mifc them in 
tho way of proparing to it. the boys who now fill the toms of 
our public Bcho(ds ace not ** liiUs ones ” who kuuckle down at 
taw’’ as ia ciiwper’s dai^s, or who bowl hoops aa in GnQr’s toe nt 
Eton. These are to be 'firond in tbo propHcatory schools which m 
the exiitkig sabstiiiites to the lower toms of ot her dxyn, out 
in wMcMae we need soororiy add| the marhtes and to bqapaof 
to to esntu^ m alto toprown. TSto wiMio ecboolboy to 
iicome to ago > the iniciroDqm in wMoh he tiros 13^ Ss e riMe, 
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wisely oad etron^rly ({overnod ; hut if liis father has not tlio coiiniK^ 
or the ^ood seuse to show him how to hear his port iu the littto 
world, he will fail grioToiisly of its advantages as a place of train- 
ing for the great one. 


VICUT. 

W UATlilVl^ gleams of Imperial sunshine may have hrightonod 
the most frequented of Froueh hot-springs, Vichy is in tlie 
natural order of things a true “ cittA doleute,” where victims of 
gout, dyspasia, and kindred diseases make inelFectaal elhiHs to bo 
cheerful. The Casino is as smart, the hand as indefaligablo, tia 
those of its German rivals: yet tlio entertainments provided 
miss fire more palpably at Vichy than elsewheiv. It is so much 
the better for weary soma who have borne the yoke of iucessnot 
and clamorous amiiaemoiit, oven if ill-health has not brought them 
there. There is to them a novel interest iu ohaerving the iin- 
famiUar asnects of human life when the social glaze is taken 
off it, ana W’hen the layman is admitted to some of Ihose 
secrets which physicians keep so well. ”\Vh«'n the higli pres- 
sure of ^ the common round, the daily task'’ is abated, we see 
something of what is uudtM'Ueath the grin and giegle which 
is assumed for even the most fumily gathering in the family 
country house. The natural man is not altogether repuisivn in his 
W'eolitiess. Ifo wveals trails of the old-fashioned indiuduality 
which existed boforo omniscience and ouiuiprest uce luul diuiio- 
THlizod ufi. There is still a sudicienlly lively daiin,-. t)f death, and 
its satire may be Btiidied with advantage, while its exposurt' of 

E retences is quite an ngreciihle antidote* to the narcotics of civi- 
zatioQ. 

At Vichy, where speciraena of mankind from either liemisphcre 
congregate, international ism hna no existence. Indigestion checks 
the onthusiasm of humanity. Sullerorfl iroin enlarged liver rare 
little for tho coming nice, and all possible evolutions of nocioty leave 
the votoy of tho Sources dea Cilleslina apalhetu*. Hi sidca tho faci- 
lities oifored for unusually accurah* Ktudy of its visitt»rs, N'ichy also 
gives the travelling Eiigliahnnin a chance of annvecialing the frank- 
ness and originalitv of Fren<’‘h provincials. The couuliy Tiierchaiit 
shepherding his valiant helpnmte, their daughter witli conv«*titual 
face, the middle-class coteries joined in thobon<lsof >^inubir ail- 
ments, are studios not to bo found (dse where hy str.tng? rs. As the 
groups established round the Kiosk to luMir their favourite opora 
airs and valsea gcsticulahj, perorate, make feeble and litful love, or 
patiently oudure the monkey tricks (»f their spoilt cliildn ii, we cnuiiot 
out recall Moli^rtJ’s comedy of life. He describ’d tho sfime people 
with but little annehronism, for there is a doep-boaled conserva- 
tism of innimer and habit ivmong the Fivncli which has somehow 
withstood tho Code and the sopliisms of ’89. 

Of twenty-five thousand yearly visitors to Vichy only nliout 
three thousand are foreigners. Discontented tradesmen complain of 
bad seasons since tho eclipse ot tJie llouapartcs. They also Juni thjit 1 
this year tho devotional pilgrim^es lutve hindered the wor/hip of 
Hoalth. The epure outhusiaain of believing souls was claimed else- 
where, and tho pious caro of the body no longer took preced<‘m?o of 
other religious ohservaniTOS. At ail times it would ap^Hair thiit 
the ritual, the priests, end the shrines of tho ^eat goddess Diges- 
tion lose importaoco during national calamities; but wdth re- 
turning prosperity Vichy must always thrive, as its past histtiry 
deolares. ^Vithout inquiring what use Vorcingtdonx and tho 
Arvemimado of their property in its springs, wo know that the 
KomunB appreciated thorn. Gouty grandees from JiUgduiium 
sought relief at tho station of Aquto Calidic, and waning l>caiity 
WAS supposed to ho restored hy thoir virtue. I'ive typos of Venus 
Auadyoineno have Ixasn found in excavating tho Domau ruins. 
Kostored youth and remoulded form are seldom achieved by tho 
modern drinkers, who at no stage of their trwitnumt suggest grace 
or beauty. Venus is tlio Iwat person that tljo observer is likely to 
meet by the sources of the Grande Grille or tho Cdicstins. Our 
oomplioated modern life seems more aud niore to interfere with 
ideal perfection of form, and to r(*quire all tlio in vou lions of inodical 
scienoe for its well-being as fost as they are found ; for tho 
eivilized Dives, if not fiilk’r of sores tlmn the mcdia'val Lazarus, I 
is more impatient of thorn. Fnnn the fourth century, when 
the Roman baths were ahaudonod, to the sixteenth, people did 
without Vichy water and its salts. E\ eu when, iu tho twelfth 
eenturj) the position of the plnco gave it somo iirq>ort«nc«, its 
’ hivArbonate of soda was only appreciated by the neighbouring cattle, 
who flocked inconveniently to the springs! Home ruined walla and 
A tower still exist of a castle ntlributcd to tlm tliir*! Duke of 
Bourbon^ who made much of his chatcllcuio of Vichy " because 
of the pureness of its air.” On the frtuUier of Auvijrgne and the 
Bourbonnais, end commanding for some rliaianc^ tho iiassugo of 
the Allier nwr, tolls were levied then whicli presently attracted 
the greed of the kings of France, The civil war of tho IJien 
Public was terminated at Ouswt, a town hard by, and Charles VII. 
took the opportunity of ite resiertimee to leave n gaiTison at Vichy. 
The platH) has au interesting story, wlicther sharing iu the eleventh 
eentury the fortunes of tho Sires de Bomhou Archambault, or the 
splendour of tlie ducol race founded hy Bol)ert de Clermont, 
A sen of St. Louis, and terminating with the (hinslahlo who died 
At Aa gate of Rome. Vet in tlio ^b and flow of its prosperity 
during the Praguorio, tbeBien Public, and the Huguenot wars, the 
medical value of the hot springs was neglected. ^VhAt use was 
mads of thom was by tlie Colesthio jhthers, who hud a well- 


endowed house at Vichy, and doubtless hod preserved some Roman 
traditions of gout and dyspepsia. , , , 

With peace aud Henry Iv. tho science of life revived. Readers 
of Montaigne thought the welfare of the body as important as that 
of the Boul. The cattle were shut out from their favourite spring 
by a ffrmtde griUe, which gives its name now to those watew dear 
to sufibrers from liver oiscaso. A little house was built tor 
strangers, with nccommodaiion for two bathors, and called the 
Maifum du Rt>i, while a knot of lodgings supplied footpans, glasses, 
ami lessor aids to hydropathy. The Capuchins established thom- 
s(*lves near the Oraude Grillo, and they and tho Cclostines were 
hospitable. In tho iniddlo of the soventeonth century medical 
fashion set towards Vichy in a current which hos been more or 
loss (!t)iistaut over Binc(\ ' I.#a Bruyiro tells us how Madiuuo do 
Montospan wont to Bourbon to Imj cured of vapours, but the true 
chrouiefor of life at “ tluj waters” in 167O is Madame de Sdvign^. 
Our renders can find in her letters a great deal about tho company 
and life at Vichy which still holds true. Fewer hmrrieB ore 
datiocd iu those days, and tho labourers are hardly such perfiKst 
hergera do 1 'Aaf.rh, There is more railway flutsam, but the talk 
remains })robably much tho same, and is racy of the waters and 
their efiocts. The number of glasses swallowed is not so startling 
US in tho days of the Mnlado imaginttirej but in tho main there is 
singularly Little dift'cronco between 1676 and 1873. Tho country 
InuiorH who come to Vichy from nil parts of Franco havo more 
visible originality Hum our gorgeous midille class ; and to a rank 
below tJiem the local costumes give a dignity of their own which 
with us is lost in the viilgin-ity of llinisy finery. Vichy has boon 
lojidod wdth impruvement.s by each Paris dynasty, but the tenacious 
gocal sense of the country folk, Auvergnat in tlieir traditions, is 
satisfactory in its hold of old customs. It is but necessary to pass 
from the wide straight boulevards to tho old quarter of Hie 
Cbdioau Fntnc, or to stroll a mile into the coimtry, to perceive 
that enough of the old ways remains to rgprovo tho style, beloved 
bv speculators, of the Second Empire. Meadamos Adelaide and 
Victoria of France began Hie modern Vichy by enclosing in tho 
existing gallery four of the chief springs. By an edict dated from 
a lluasian village, Napoleon ordered the park to be kiid out, while 
the Duchess of Angoulcine did not disdain to conclude his work. 
No powt^r short of a Company could, however, have made Vichy 
what it is. The Company farms tlio springs, provides a casino, and 
all Hull goes with a casino 'qdiiys, kills, newspapers, concerts, and 
whatever the modem man desires, short of roulette and tronhs-et- 
(juarante. Its various workshops are open to tho public. Nothing 
can k* prfdlku* than tho steam works ; and after seeing the prepara- 
tion of tlie sweets tails containing Vichv salts, the visitor is irresisti- 
bly disposed t»» <*on8iiuje hencidorth Jiis daily dozen of medicated 
lozenges, liCt us hope that the worlil'.s digestion is lienefiting by 
the two million and a half quarts of Vichy waters yearly bottled 
and sent to the four quarters of the glok>. The creative power of 
Companies, backed by au invalid Emperor, is great , we trust that 
no now form of disoaso will appear as a consequence of the large 
consumption ofGnmde Grillo salts. In twenty years the visitors to 
Vichy liave quadrupled, and the consumption of its exported 
waters has multiplied sixfold. 

Fairly good plays, iind au ahnost perpetual flow of music, are 
the chief aids jn promoting the “ joye lort udeessairo pour fair© 
protitcr les rem^des,” according to the Monnire galant of May 1678. 
it is doubtful whether Ofl’en kicks breakdowns and lively waltzes 
at oiglit o’clock in tho morning are calculated to cheer dyspeptic 
wretchos. Their lugubrious faces ns they defile before the (^ndo 
Grille do not expivss satisfaction as the distant tum-tummiiig bids 
them be meiTy. To tho w^eary and heavy-laden bound for tho 
Oelestins, ornamental foimiains and pliisttir statuary appear super- 
fluous joys. Yet who knows but that some believer m progre.<iB may 
be comfoited by the scarlet geraniums bedded out with true “ intor- 
natiouiJ ” taste, tho oleanders in gix}en boxes, tho booths, and the 
continual gurgle of tho orchestra P. Let us live and let live, if we 
can, at VichyJ where tho eiVort is not always easy. Seventy-one 
hotels and uncountod lodging-houses supply the necessarios, if 
not tho luxuries, of life. Tho hours at all or them are regulated 
to suit tho kitbur.4. Seventy-one bells anuoimoo a brealoaBt of 
five courses at ten oVloek, and much Hie same meal is repeated at 
half-past live. The Allier aud its many tributaries supply piles of 
gudgeon, which, fried in the same way, are not very inferior to 
overgrown wliitidiait. Tho waters frivo appetite, and it is curious 
to seo how much tho sorriest invabds eat, though tho regime of 
abstinence between tho meals has much to do with their hunger. 
'When once it is appeased, tho storm of talk that breaks along the 
tMenThote is more polyglot than at first seems likely from tho uni- 
formity of dress. The Mediterranean sends a medley: AJgeria 
being of coiii'se represented, though the ofiicers and soldiers sent 
homo oflicially for cure are for the most part accommodated in 
the special military hospital, where there are quarters for nearly 
two nundred men of all ranks who require Vichy treatment. In 
the civil hospital 236 inx'alids c^e taken iu on the certiflcare of 
tlieir local authorities. There is abundant water for all comam. 
About three thousand baths daily are avoQahle, and from tho 
Grande Grille source alone over twelve thousand gallons in twenty- 
four hours burst up at a temperature of io6® Fanr. Before it the 
irequently returning drinkcre pass in strings, sometimes numbering 
thiily thousand in the day, so that at the favourite hours the four 
women who ladle out the water cannot All the graduated glosses 
fast enough. Of the procession there are few. who donot look 
really ill, TOT the diseases treated, whether at the OdlestalS or at 
the Grande Grille, mark their victims vmy pkonJ^. The misery 
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of peoDle’8 faces tells its tale of woes holow the ribs. And in 
thomsoives the waters are depressing, even when most curative, and 
often fatally treacherous when ignorantly used. 

Of course thora are sporadic attempts at fine dress among ladies 
who^ are only in attendance on their suftering lords and not 
particularly ill themselves, but the moist atmosphere sadly damps 
their eflbrta at whiting the sepulchre which cannot bo eiVectuaily 
screened from lookersron. No sculptor in search of models would 
go to Vichy. On festival days, however, good-looking and 
boalthy peasants mingle with the visitors. The Aiivergnat caps 
and bonnets contrast with Parisian headgear in the long alleys of 
the park, while under them arc comely faces curiously obsendiig 
the bedizened invalids. It is pleasant to leave tho sick' folk of the 
new town, and get out into the wooded mid fertile country whence 
the peasants come. Within n mile of tho Imperial boulevards old 
Fiance still exists. Large farms, if dirty and untidy, boar witness 
to wealth by their extensive steadings. Well-fed dun cattle do 
most of the work. The sheep are not unshapely, and the soil 
seems canal to most crops, from hemp and beet to viiu^s on the 
gravelly nills. Abundant poultry and pigs, fr^ueiit orchards, and 
%]lly-cruppod gardens aitrst the custom which secums to tho 
labourom and tboir families oinploymenl on tlio same farms for 
generations. Tbo child who herds ino get^ae, and tho auchmt dame 
who twirls her distaff while she looks after the pot au /ca — each 
contribute to the gonoml store of wealth small gains which are lost 
in more ‘^advanced ” systems. Probably few of the English visitors 
try to understand tho value of usages which help the French 
peasants to withstand the rhjstructivo forces of the Code. Tlio 
unlcempt forcgn)uu(ls shock our tosh), even though Ibev are 
‘backed by tho broad linos of clear-cut horizon to the Sorth, 
and by the volcanic pcalcs of tho Puy <lo Dome to tho South. A 
D’Aubignif^ or a Corol. would find satisfiwTiion in tho green grevs 
■of iJie wclI-wHicred fields wliore the English eye might desire 
more “colour.” Tho British touribt must liave tidiness, and 
neither tlie cestellahjd manor of the lord iiov the disorderly hamlet 
the peiisants is likely to satisfy his taste. Yet, as there are 
lew facilities lor inordinate rcMiding at Vichy, no opiates of the 
understanding in the way of good lending-librarieB, very question- 
able compaiiv in the Casino, and a great deal too much music, tho 
visitor to Vichy may utilize tho exerclbo recommended by his 
physician in gaining some true idea of tho landed intoresta in its 
neighbourhood, lie might iii future weigh more justly the claims 
of parties and tho mischief <louo by agitators who ialfoly claim 
to speak in the name of tlie “ peojilc.” An improved political in- 
eiinct might bo gained during his month of baths, not less than 
An improved di^jestiou equal to the trials of on English wint^*r, 
with its miuce-pies and leading articles. 


THE DAILY TELEGRAPirS UlSTOIlICAb PARALLEL 

M any, many years ago we romemlier that a political opponent 
of Sir Robert Peel, speaking of one of those changes of policy 
-with which ho surprised both his friends and his oncinics, called 
it the fifth, sixth, or seventh — we cannot be particular us to tho 
numeral — *• avatar of BtiddhaPoel.” We are too dull to see much 
likeness betwoon Buddha and. Peel, beyond the fact that each has 
had a following called after his name ; and certainly the soot of the 
Poelites has not been so lasting, nor has it sprctid itself over so 
largo a portion of the earth’s surface, as tho sect of tho Buddhists. 
But when the process of metempsychosis is fairly set to work, the 
^qaestion “ Who’s who ? ” becomes* oue which it does not at all do 
to answer lightly. Pythagoras, so the more moderate legend went, 
had once been the Euphoibos of the Iliad but, according to somo 
of his admirers, ho had been sevend things of a much more 
unlikely kind, a fish and a bramble-bush btung among them, if wo 
lightly r^embor. Tho vivacity of tho iish which thus came to 
li^ht again in tho shape of the domiiiu philosopher might mnko ua 
think that he was some kin to the “ fish unable to drown ” who 
once appeared in tho proof-shoot of a writer whoso manuscript 
contains tho words “ fashionable bedroom.” But in those distant 
regions inhabitod by fish, brambles, le^ndaxy — perhaps solar — 
heroeSi and gods of Eastern mythologies a good dciu may be 
jutfely ventured. It is more dangerous walking among the 
Teoordod worthies of European history of any dato. The great 
houses of Homo were at no time to bo 'lightly handled ; even mis- 
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tne ivoiy staff of Marcus Papirius came down heavily on tho head 
of the Gkiul who stroked his oeard ns that of a God. The Cornelian 
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in its many hrauebos, turned out not a few men with whom 
w<mld be decidedly shy of taking liberties. We do not at all 
know how Cossi, the Lentuli, the Scipionos, and the Bulho 
xwht relish having men of our own times so closely identified with 
them as to make it almost seem that the later personage is lui 
avate of tile eatiier. At all events, if such speculations are to be 
iixauigea m, it would he well to hit upon oncient and modem per- 
aonagM between whom there is some kind of likeness in character 
or actions, ilyii^of ^ little stretch of imagination we could 
mceive the elm Oato, tho renowned Censor, app<*Aring again in 
«he p^n of Mr. Ayr^ « eroo in that of Mr. Lewo, Xo be 
1^ between Oaio and Mr. Lowe tbore te one inarted point of 
dilteroniM. Oato> i^h as ho hated the Greeks, was so convinced 
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out points of likeuOBs to either of bis suggeated 
aniltyps; and both Oati> aiid Mr. Lowe liave bwn 
tho bubjoct of epigituus in diiiters tonguos — ftom the earlidP one m 
which wo have just borrowed an epitliot — describing 
wbttt was to happen to their subjects in the other world. If Mr. 
Ix>\vo then should wish to be identitiwl with any Roman worthy^ 
or to ask for adoption into any Roman family, wo should surest 
tho Gfiiw Porcia — tho ffoivi of him whom Porsephouo demined 
to receive into llados — ^ns tho om* in which he would find hiinsdf 
most at homo. Porcius of TuhcuIudi too was after all a plebeian^ 
and to tiiilo with his uamo and anot^blry might bo a less niatttf 
than to lav hands on tho doubtless Trojan blood of the Oomelib 
And, settuig suporstitious roverenco of this kind aside, w© ar© 
wholly ut a loss to ^co any point of likeness betwoon the new Home 
SccreUiry aud Piibliiis ('ornolius 8cipi<^ Africamis. But the Dmfy 
THetjrapU tliinks otherwise. If we may venture to (Saco the youAg 
lions, we should say that tho likeness* between the two wortliies 
had Ix'en purcba.wd at tho cost of a little tampering with the re- 
cord»?d actions id* both. Mr. Lowe’s 8uccx:»se8 have at alloventa 
not been military, ^^"o Imow that ho sometimes indulges in a 
romantic vi*in, as when he seeks to describe the studies, or to fix 
tho d.ilc of the f'oiindutiou, of tho LTniversity or the Ool- 
lege which ho so deeply rogrtds ever having bolongiMl to. 

I But Mr. Lowo himself would lumlly, oven at a dinuor of 
enthusiastic civil engineers or of patriotic Millenariana, have 
vontwed to SCO a parallel betwci'ii himsolf and “ tho groat 
commander wlio hud crushed tho power of Romo’s on^es 
aud given security and prosperity to lue city.*' To say nothing of 
tho widfdy-diifereut liolus in which tho achievemcntfi of 8cipio and 
tliuse of Mr. Lowo Eavo been wrought, the jairallol can only bo 
made good by altogotluu’ turning .about the stato of political pamoa 
with which Scipio and Mr. liOwe have had to deal. Mr. LdKvo 
is a inomber id* a Liberal Govermueiit : he has to defend himsolf 
and hi.8 eolleagiiea against Conservative ucciisations. Scipio, on the 
other hand, was a high aristocrat who had chaiges brought against 
him by the Tribunes of the Oommons. Iii most hands this would 
Ik) felt to be no small dilliculty in making out a parallel betvvoon 
two men in such opposite positions, ilul Jupiter junior has 
clearly inherited the power by which the elder potentate could 
bestow what foiin ho pleased cither on himself or on any other 
person, divine or human. A knot that cannot be untied must be 
cut. if the facta do not fit in with the rhetoric, so much the 
worse for the facta. Therefore, while in tho older form of the story 
Sci]do is attacked by Tribunes set on by Cato, in the versiou of tho 
Dnihf TvhtjrajjtJ^ ho is attarkfid by “ tho bitter .lloiniui Tories who 
haiiM.! iScipio’s reputation mora than they loved their coimlry.*' 
Perhaps, however, to attend to distinctions of this kind is after 
all mere pedantry. Tribunes and Tories have at least ns much iu 
eoinmon as Macodoii and Monmouth ; cueh uiuno lieyond all doubt 
begins with a T. In either case, iu the words of a jmet quoted by 
Lord Macaulay, 

Noble Publius w'orried was with rogues, 

If then it is desired to look learned and to point a ^leriod, 
it is perhaps hard to expect the rhetoriidnn to trouble him- 
self as to the exact nature of the rogues or the o.xact colour 
of their political opinions. And again there is sonietliiiig to b© 
said on tJio groimd of avrintitvifOot: or tit for tat. How many 
bitter Roman Tories havo been taken for Lilierals; how many 
iieire aristocrats have been turned about into zealota lor democratio 
rights. How often hos either Brutus — of course w© do not count 
the founder of Totnes — be<m taken for a bVench Jacobto. And 
did not a body of grave American patriots pledged to the doctrin© 
tbut all men ui*e born free and ecpuil found, lirat a society and then 
a city, called after that Lucius Quinctius Cincinnatus who, if he 
over existed at all, must have been as bitter a Tory, or oligarch, or 
whatever we please to call him, as can bo easily lighted on in a 
day’s search among the recijrda of any ngoP When so much of this 
kind of thing has Wn abroad in the world, it is only fair now and 
then to luni tho tables, and, ns the aristocrats havo been bo often 
painted as demagogues, for once in a way to paint the demagogncB 
as aristocrats. Let then the rogues who worried noblo Publius be^ 
for tho sake of urgument, allowed to lie bitter Tories, as well as 
the rogues who have worried tluit later worthy whom tho Daily 
Tchgmphf if it had been in a tender instead of a learned mood, 
might have spoken of as noble Robert. But we most think that 
Uio Tehyrapa is h.ard upon the later of its two heioes. If we still 
have the tnie Comeliau lino among us, if noblo Ruln^rt is in truth 
only au avatar of noble Publius, it is clear tliat in somo iniomiediate 
traneformation he must have greatly improved some parts of his cha- 
racter. Jf Mr. Lowe would not bo likely to rival Scipio on anotbsr 
Zama, ho has certainly not, in his present form, done anything lik© 
those particular deeds by which Scipio drew on hinisself tho wrath . 
of his cuemies, Tory or other. “ Jn simpler Cushion,” wo ara tol^ 

“ and on a loss prominent scene, Mr. Jjowo has just rsnownd 
tho example of tho conqueror of Carthage.” We are happy for 
Mr. Tjowe’s sake to say thnt he has done nothing of the londU 
“It was,” tho Tclnjrapn siiys, “ intellect juatilyrng itself by hbtory 
which w’UB heard ul 8hotlield.” It was hardly intellect in any form 
w'hicli was soezi, heard, and felt at Rome. On the whole, if w© 
had to compare Scipio at this pariicular stage of his lii'o with any- 
body withhi the last few years, it would not be to Mr. ).»owe 
w© shoidd liken him, but to certain of the Fenians. “ The latter 
Tories,^* according to the Td«ymph, /moused Scipio of all smts-^ 
peto ofibnees whi misdemeanours.” li goes on to ^ iis liow:“ he 
mod© I 
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of Ilia caliimniiitora, instead of on apology the illuatrioiia 
citizen prouoauceil a clear aud ct^pkeont vindication of his 
son icea." VVo suppose then that, »in the political morality of 
Dtnbf Telegraphy it is rather a fine thing for a man who is regularly 
accusod before a legal trihimal, insteiid of pleading <ino ^'ay or 
another, ti> tc^U Iho Court hnw groat his services liave henn in past 
tbnea. Our atom ibit'klhors would have si^ot such a one to the 
peiiic forte et dure ; the milder law of Rome allowed any acl^ll^ed 
person to escape jiidgnieut hy going into exile at any momimt licfore 
his formal oondonination. Sundy if (quod uhsit^ ilr, J jOwo ahuidd 
ever ho put on his trial for any charge — ^let us, in the cjiseof such a 
defendont, conceive the uvehnu' procesa revivi^tl which was fuiuoiiH 
in th© days of Strallord find Warren Hastings— would ihe. Ihdhf 
7 V/<yr«/}A approve, if all the notice that Mr. Ji«)WH took of tlic 
charge was 1 x 1 tell his jiidgcs, in a clear and cMmiphicont fM^liiou, 
that he had opjKisinl rurlhniicnlttry ivfovjii and iritMl to lay a 
tux on lucifor-iuatchcs ? To he sure Scipio hj»d .soinewliat great 
exploits than tluiso to hold forth about, hut the prim ipl*' is< the 
^iiie»»-the principle that a man's former services uuiy he pleaded 
in answer to a legal and definite charge brought against hliu. No 
charge has been brought against Mr. iioue; he has not he'Ui 
arroigned lx*foro any c<iurt ; and the DaiUj Telrgraph seems to feid 
this in a kind of hazy way wheu it spejiks of Mr. l.owe ns .letiug 
on a less prominent scene than Scipio. Altngeilier lie* liKeu*-.^s 
l^tween the two soenos of notion, bet ueen a irhd befure iln* higliesL 
li)gal court aud a enoiH'h made at a Chillers* <iiMiier, striki-a ih as 
exmiing as near tx> tfie imtiire of uulilauu'ss us any JikcMaMs ivtu «lo. 

Rut aft(»T all what h.ul Scipio done? .He bad been guiliv “f a 
SUCC(3Bsinn of kwlesM acts. His hrotbor Jmriiis iiad been (‘alin'd upon 
to bring forwaril the ufTount?* of the cauijaiigri in Asin, in viliii-h 
Pttbliiis wfw concerned as well as himself. Tlie story is told \vi1ha 
good deal of dtlfereme of detail ; hut there PceiiiH to be no doubt tbat, 
when the accounts were brought forth, 8<)iue (Niy by him.^elf, somi^ 
say by hia brother, rublius lore tin* wrilin^.^ in pieces in ^ight of 
the people. Whem his brolbi'r was bciit to prison, Publius fun h«‘V by 
force aud arms rescued him fiuin the cin^tody ol' the legal ollicer. 
When put on his own trial, the only uiwwit he made was, that it 
was the anuiverrtJiry tjf bis virtovy over 1 Innnibul. All this, it would 
scorn, is loolrod ou by ihe iimVi/ '/V/eiyrapA ns im insiuuco i>f 
intolkct viudicatiug ilwdf by hist<iry. \Vo ;?liuuld ba\i; thought 
tliat it wiw rather fin apimal to club-kw, more in llu^ stylo, ns we 
httw already liiAted, of Clei Kenwell Penians than ot any member 
of any hlngfieJi (lovernmeut fu* a long time hack, c uridy a wrong 
is dono to* Mr, Lowo in this matter. No one hj;s ever chaiyud 
him with being other than a clectMil and law-alilding citizen in his 
own person; the hitUTest Tory or Trihiine has not suspectt:d him 
of tearing up the publiti accounta, siill less of n-'.sinlting constubk's 
in the discjmrgi^ of their duty. \ct llieso me Hie great feals <‘f 
intellect of which, according to tJio DaUg Tvlnjmphf Mr. Lowe 
hasrencw’od the exaiupk*. Altogotlier it is the oJ<l storv of savo 
me from my fVionds. Jt is not in the churn cter of bitter Tories 
.hating his itiputnlion, hut in tliat of impartial loolo rs-on wi^^laiig 
to do lustice to every man, that wo protest aguiu.’st Mr. Lowo heijig 
looked ou os an avatar of lkhliu.s Cornelius Scipio. 


CAPITAL PUXTSTIMKNT AT HOME ANT) ATMtOAD. 

T IIK resipiation of ^oiior Salmeron on the question of cnpittil 
pHuisniueiLt ought ti) gain him iiuiuovUl honour from the 
IFrionus of ilumauity nil thu world over. Nothing eould bn more 
gratifyiitg Uutn this wdf-siveriiiciug as.^udiou of tlmir ^enti mental 
principles by so prominent a politieinn, unless, ind«*od, ho had 
succeeded in asserting them siici'es'sfully. Tint it would .scoin 
that even in the Radical Cortes of ns in tlin Asritanblics (»f 

Italy and Fiance, there is a majoiuty th.it objects to pn)claiming 
lUi amnesty in advance for all the murderers iii a country vvheru 
itturders ore of everyday occurrence. Indeed h'gislators who ha vo 
not regulwly graduated in the.scntiuieiitul school which turns out 
theorists li£e Sehor Salnicron may Ije excusiul if they lind it 
^Ihcult to follow him in his line-drawn ili^^tinetion.s. * lie has 
been suificiently ihotrougligoiiigiuliiHadm'mlttraljofi of tlio (iovern- 
ment, cousiilwing his auUiwidonts and his earlier political con- 
nexions. Many of the more enthuHiaHlically practiml Fedends, 
who went a little further tlian the theories whuli he whh in the 
habit of promulgating, have Iwcn shot down in bdiloM er hombard- 
xaents by troops acting undut his authority. As Thief f»f the 
lujapprovod thowi praiseworthy military executioua billowing 
cm drum-head courts-msrtud by which (leneral l*nvla restored 
order in the army which Salmurou would at one time have had 
disbolidod. Yet no aliriuks from taking the life of the mobt iu- 
tbrnous criminal who has been dellbcnitoly iudgod and calmly 
oondemned by tho ordinary civil tribunals. It is curious tluit the 
Legislatuves and the courts of justice should Ut oxtraordinurily 
tender of life in the countries where the people hold it in the 
lightest estimation. ^The^ same morbid feeling paitilyses the ad- 
nuniatzation of iustica in all those Southern countries where 
blood is kit and deeds of violerux) arc frequent. In Italy, as 
in Spain, it is the rarest thing in the world to see a niumcrer 
w Uvs ptmslty of hk erime on tho scaiTold. Perhaps it is not 
iltegether unnatural tliat the aulhoiities should feel a certain 
||iiqiathy for Uie man of a tsinporamenl. oxcitable like their 
who hat been hurried into dealing a fetal blow, when 
hnpw that he delivered it in the' passion and on the 
pnrroesA&on vi the m^mont. It is conceivable that they should 
even make excuses for the injured relative who has nialignantly 


followed out a long-plairued vendetta; because^ althouf^k the 
vendetta flourishes as a siKickUy Oomcan insiiiution, it is moicta 
or less a time-honoured ki all the Southern j^vinoes of ihe 

nmhiland. It is iutelUgibk tlmt skieaiaen in their sober 
siinsea fdiould oxtoiwl tho aamo consideration to the brigand who 
hoe UabituaJly iiddod bloodshed to robliery. Yet the Iwiganda, wliea 
they escapo the volloya of rough-and-rouay bersaglkii wbose Uood 
has'licon warmtwl by a hnt chiiso in the mountains, may confidently 
eongratulato themselves on being sparinl to return to their profes- 
biou nrid vesuniw their prolitahlo course of ciiuie.^ They am arraigaed 
lit the bar in due course, and tieirubling viritnessos are dragged up to 
testify apiinst ihoin. They may iuivii been m^toriously guilty of 
Hcoivs of jiDniicitlcs.ai in tlmcnse of tho infiuuousManai^ 

wh«) wiis unlucky cnougii to be allot in a scufiio tiie other day in 
tlic iickhhoiiriiood of Siileruo; aud mitny of these humicides may 
be conclusiy*‘ly eHUiblislu‘d against theiu, Tho jury luay bb con- 
sUvtined for very shniiie to pronouuco a verdict of guilty, imd tho 
jiulge limy pass the senteiioo of deotlt with timorous mien and 
Vsltering nceenis. Rut then tho soiitonce is wanting iu tho very 
es.-ential pobit of a dato fixed for its execution; and if tho convict 
is not repriev«>d, ho is giiuerally I’orgoLton. In any case, lie is ©ou- 
hifjriied indetiiiilely to a prison wlioivi tho walls nr«3 weak, the 
vvindow-biirs rusty, und the gaoler venal or sympathetic. One 
wiiy or another, tlie ivsiilt is that appOHrunces at the guiUo- 
tine have aIwmim been raitj events in Hoiithoi'n Ituly, wliilo 
niurd»*rs lire so common tliat thiy scarcely excite a stuisatioii. Things 
flri‘ not quiU' s(» bud iu Fra net*, ])(irtly [X^rliiips fi)r tjio reusou that 
in Wnnee iiiiirdovtT'i would bo rash lo reckon upm aliuusi absolute 
immunity. The Freneb prisiuis are secure enough, and eonvicta 
sent to tlic giiil<‘Vh 4)r the. foreigu penal settlements know th'.it thoy 
have to S'n-ve oiu the long peruMls of tlioir seiitenciw, which genu- 
rally are made sullieie itly disagi'eeable to tiuMU. Mortiovt.T retribu- 
tiv<3 jUHtiee not nMiVoijiieiilly einliodiea itself in Uio pi>HliltiUtial 
climate of (Inyenne «»r Lambessa, und the dtvalh pcuiilty is exacted 
indiw'elly, altbou.eh blood does not tlow on the sCBtibld. Rut if tho 
mnvdeye.r happtuH not to die. a natural death, it is not the fault 
of his coiuilrviiwu who s4»rvo on juries. Tho popuUu* vontict of 
“ guilty with extenuating circiimst-jiici^s" has long ago passed into 
a pi‘(»verb and a by won!. It does not mean that there is much 
exeuM) to lx‘ nimh‘. lor the man who has chopped his mother into 
little bits on a domehlic difioreiicc as to the consnmplioii of 
cognac; (»r that tlie temptation jiistilied the deed in the cast) of 
that other poor felliW who has ilispostnl of a whole family for tho 
sake of the trilling sum to be found in tho portemomaiio of tho 
2 >'t re ih* ftnnille. It simply means Hail juries object as a matter of 
sentimeDt to irdliclinL’- the hist punishment autliorizeil by tJioir 
penal Code; tlay vvoiild ralhor that tho culprit were apaml than 
that they should li.avo to hold theimselvos in any degrou re.^ponsiblo 
for his blood. 

This misplaced Icniiuicy m.'iy possibly be less injurious with niip 
heighhours thiui it would be. with us. Assa.s?inutioii in iSoutheru 
couutrie.s is so iiften a sheer matter of imjiulso that there stHmia 
Bcarc»*lv ti»a‘. for a caleulation of consequoncus. SHU, then* iia oIpo- 
wlien*, the old uuixim holds good,. tliat elesiieralo disens<.'9 deuiaml 
sharp remedies. Until the oIIiit day b was (‘onsidered almost 
hopeless lo attempt the suppression of Italian brigandage. It woa 
said to Iw ialnnent in the very miluro of the |KJi>ple. Now, how- 
ever, it ajipiiavft to be in a fair way to bo put down, thanlis lo Iho 
thoroughgoing jivoooedings of t-iencml FiillHyioim. It woe ar^ed 
that the brigands must alwoys coei*co tho jxiasants nnd the MUep- 
heiilM omong wliom they lived into giving tJiem aid and wnruinff. 
Tho certtviiity of being shot ou tho spot for refusing must neoda 
jirevail over\ho mon* remote risk of being shot by tho troops for 
consenting. It sitemed hnnl on helpless U(*asants to roduco Hiorn on 
a Hu<Uh»n to a dilemma .so dangerous, liow'cver, thcro was no help 
for it; it was di'^'lared that thosi? who gavo food or information to 
hrigfinds should bo tiviitcd prociFoly like tho brigands themselyeB. 

I Tho ])ea6anls woro left to airango maltors rs thoy might; and the 
result is tlmt the vvomt districts of Ualohria liavo now become com- 
])iiratively safe. So, wo fancy, it would prov’O were owe similar 
course pursued towards tho national weakness of always having^ 
ri.‘C(mr.so to deadly wi^ajions. Were tho penally of death rigorously 
enforced even when the culprit could plead j^ssion or pTovocation, 
vvu suc^jM'ct it would have nu immediato ofiect on the statiaiios of 
crime, and woid\l prove Ili« truest kindness to the people in the 
lung run. No doubt there would he a good deal of grumbling at 
fir.4t over the exam] ties made of aviU ni and seusitlve natures, con- 
trary to nil priHH-deiil. Rut the more exettoment those examples 
created the deeper would bo tho impixissidh they would make. 
Brawlers would learn to drink and quarrel under the abiding soueo 
of a new dangt:r; and the coidcr spectators of a dispute who saw 
whither excitement was hurrying the principals would more edtea 
bo induced to interp^iso in time. Resides, if tho law realty set 
itself in earnest to the* task of suppressing homicide, it might 
enforce some useful pi'CCftationary legislation in the interest of the 
daugerous claases themselves, when brawls are of dalty ocour- 
ronco, and murders are perpetrated with coinparativo impunity, it 
would be idle as W'ell as uunist to order peaoeable people to leiCve 
their weapons at home. Should the law interfere seriouriy for 
the protectiivn of life, no measm-e would nvoro recommend itsfslf 
to common sense than one which made it penal to cany oifenlivd 
weapons. 

Tee Rngli^ AS a ^ion are particularly unUkely to hare any 
execaeive sympathy with the squeainisluiees of Hie fate Premier ,o£ 
Spain. Indeed t£e tendencies of our legidation used to he quite 
tho other way, and until quite recent times the spirit oi our 
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Kipbankmenty aud that the tide probably makes a hif^her mark 
hot we(>n Biackiriars and Obslsoa than it did prior to the construction 
of the Embankment, lids opinion appears to agree with tiiat of the 
advi.?or3 of the 0f»n8orvators, who are quoted by Mr. Abemethy as 
saying tliat the Embankment « has little effect upon the tidal 
proiKigiition in the Upper Tlinmes.’? In answer to the complaint 
of the Richmond Vestry that water is abstracted by the Water 
(Companies above Toddmgton Lock, this engineer twvs that this 
volume of water can lioar no comparison with the additional 
quantity of tidal water, the groat natural conservative agent,” 
admitted upwards since the n>moval of Old liondou Bridge. The 
Bichmotid Vestry would dniibtloss answer that it is a question 
not only of quantity but of quality, and that the cle.ir water 
which used t6 come down to them is iibsti'actcd, while dirty water 
is sent iip^to them instead of it. At present Itichiuoud is itsolf in 
default. Tlie treatment of its fw^wngo is, as its rtumjwnitativo con- 
fo8S(‘8, an ** unanswered ditliculty,” and the vJ*Btry is most 
anxiously and eanicstly at work*’ to discover a proper solution of 
this difticiilly. Hie aeliberations of the Vestry aro likely to b»> 
qtlickeued by the compulsory clauses of an Act of Parliament which 
reqrfW'es that all towns in the Thajiies Valiev should divuuL 
their sewage from the river. They must solve tlio unans\v(‘nH! 
difficulty,” and 'when they have solved it, lliev may reason- 
ably complain of the fouling of the tidal stream by 
tbo sewage outfalls at Barking and Erith. This ftmling 
apiiears to be admitted by Iho a»i\isera of tlie Oon}?L‘r\atoi*s, who 
say, in a piissago quoted by Mr. Aberuethy, that the waters of the 
Thames are “heaxily ciiiirged with mutcTial in the summer 
season*,” and experience shows Ihiii wherever waters so charged 
aro brought to a sUilc of comparative quiet (as they wtaild h*.‘ in 
the unper portion of a tidal river), “ they fpiirdcl v de])osit the matter 
they Jiold in suspciiHion,” or, iu otiicr woivls, they leave ‘*ii slight 
coating of mud ” upon the towiiig-path wdieii tlie tide ebbs. All 
visiioi'B to Kow and Kjclmioml will agree in xvishing that tho 
Thames, once called silver,” could hu prevented from demisiting 
black and offensive slime along its banks, and they will think 
sowagt^, whothor native or impcjrted, an equally hideous fi*atiire in 
an otherwise lovely Luidscape. Yet we cannot but ailmiw the 
cool audiudty of tlio Obairiiiun of the liix'k (lommitlee of the 
llii^mond Vestry, who ** gently puls by ” the question i)f the local 
nuisance, and concoriia himself only with “ tho s^jeedy attainment 
of an adequate supply of pure water,” which he ainl his fellow- 
townsmen are ready to defile. One is almost coiul('rted to read, on 
tho day on which ibis letle.rxvns published, an anuiMnn*('menl of the 
^pearanen of tho signs of (*arly winter at the English lakes. 
Tourists who have Ijeon recalled from their holidays, xvhether in 
those islands or the Oontinonl, aro nhle to console themselves with 
the reflection tluit they have not left much g4jod xventbor 
behind them. Only three xvooka ago a party of Englishmen 
at Trftves were hciird cxpivssing their indignation because the 
Moaclle liad ceiwed to be caiwiblo of lloftting a steamer, and tho 
managers of tho Luxemburir (hiilway had not advcrti.sed this dc- 
heioncy at their stations. There w doubthiss water in tho Mostdlo 
now, but perhaps there are not many tourists who dcsiixi to embark 
upon it. Tho “ burning question ” of tho Thames at Richmond 
has been tempoiwily quenched ; and perhaps the ( Jhainnaii of the 
Lock Gommitteo may now have lei.sure to rctloct tluit tho de- 
liberate judgment of experienced engincervS is not likely to be 
shaken by the pamphlet which he has oirculato<l. Tho public will 
desire tnat tho question should be tborougbly discussed. At 
present only ono side has Wn hoard -namely, tho Vestry ; and 
we do not tbiuk that they make out a sti'ong case. At any rate it 
will bo time enougb to build the proposed lock and wt*ir after 
dredging has been proved to lie an ineffectual remeily. 


POST AND D1LI(;KX(:IC IX SWITZKIILAXD. 

I T is difficult to praise too highly cither the cbaraclcr of the Swiss 
people or the arrangements wliich they make for the accommo- 
dation of travellere in tboir coimtry. They flo well almost evory- 
tbing that they undertake, although they n^qiiiro a wonderful time 
to do it. But, as everybody who trax els at all goes to Switzerland, 
it may be worth while to consider xvliether it bo nc»t po.s.sible to 
induce tbo authorities to make some further concessions to tho 
habits and prejudii'ea of Englisbmen. There ia, as every traveller 
knows, a standing grieviaico in tho post-office. Complaints are 
peipetufdly made, but hitherto without redrex-^s. A cose 
which occurred lately may bo taken ns tho type of many others, 
and It will serve to show that the Swiss, although paiii^iaking and 
geheralhr oocumte, commit eiTors in simple matters which in 
EnglaiKt would bo impossible. 

Au Knglifilunan arnvod at Liicj-rno about 7r.nr.,and went imme- 
diatoly to the post-office, handed in his card, and asked for letters. 
He was told that there wore none for him. He then went to an 
hptol and eumiged a room,aiKl retumod te the i>ost-oflico to inquire 
for a bog which he had sent ten days lad'ore from Than. By inad- 
vertence be applied at tho window of the post-otKco which is 
appropriated tor letters, handed iu the same card, and asked for a 
bog from Thun. Tho officer, not hearing or not imdorstonding 
what was said, teok the coni, and bt»gHu soarchiug the heap of 
letters which he had searched before. Almost instantly he re- 
marked, have had this card biffoio*’; and the Englishman, 
apologizing for the mistalce, took tlm card to the opposite window 
«nd applied lor his bag. 'ilie officer at that windoxv looked into a 
pigeonhole, found a ticxet or memDrandumof the name, produced the 


bag, adeed for the key, tried it by unlocking and locking the bag, took 
the signature of the owner to a receipt in a bool^ received the sum 
charged for carrioge, and delivered out the bag. One cannot apeak 
too highly of the convenience which this system affords to travel- 
lors. Yon start for a weeks excursion, which you might prolong 
for amonth if you ploasod, and at the end of itth^ ia your luggage 
waiting for you at the place to which you sent it. But this same 
Englishman, having spent the morning in Lucerne lounging and 
watdiing the weather, and planning fresh excursion, went in 
the afternoon to the post-offico, handed in the same card as before^ 
and reccix'ed two letters which had been lying there, as tho poste 
marks showed, for several days. Tho letters showed that hia 
pr^xseiico in England was necessary, and if he had got the letters 
when he applied for them he might have been already on tho way» 
The canile^Hiu'Ss displayed on one side of this post-office is the 
more renmrkahle because of the method and caution adopted on. 
the otlior. It would bo idle to complain to the local authority of 
what he would regard os an inevitable accident. Ho would 
remark that, if you did not get your letter yesterday, you gotitto^ 
dll}' ; and if you complained of having been detained at Lucerne, ha 
XX (Jiild answer that Lucerne is a very nice place, and contains 
fu*x'cral objects interesting to strangers. Until ono gets used to 
occiirn*ncoR they appear inexplicable and astounding. You 
see a man of tifty years of ago or more, bald, grey-beurded, sober, 
and r(‘HjM»ctablc. llo has probably boon the father of a ffimily 
and performing official and soi'ial duties for thirty years. 
yt‘t ill tho discharge of his daily duty ho commits an over- 
sight xx'hich would be hardly excusable in a child. Tho Swiss 
post-offices aro open many hours, and it may bo suggested 
that tho officers are fatigued by long nttondanco. But, if 
so, it would bo easy to proxiJo additional clerks during 
tho tourist 80 .*isou. It would appear reasonable to charge a 
small feo fur oxi^iy letter delivered out at tho poste restante, 
and in a largo toxvu to appoint a clerk to attimd spociaUy 
to this business. This dork should Ik) a woman, as this is a 
sort of wHirk that xvomen usually do hid ter than men. It iif 
of coufho very conx'ouient to get a lette.r from England for three- 
wmee, but tow I'.nglishincn would object to pay evxm sixpence U> 
lui sui-o of getting it. Wo are itild that English writing of 
]*mgHsh names is iierpleviiig to foreigners j but surely it might h& 
possible for clerks s]iecially liupointed to acquire sullldcnt tdiill to 
enable them to read that which is plainly written. I’eoplo who 
do not xvrito plainly hiixo only thouiselvos to blame, and it may 
Im^ xvortli while to "ailopt for (’ontineiital uso a moderately large 
envelope, hoenuse the Hiuall letters iirtj in greatest danger of being 
oxerloolied. The excuse for non-deli voiy of a letter “ that it wav 
only a little one ” may sound absurd in England, but it would 
proWbly lax thought .Hufficiont bv a Hxviss postmaster. At a Imgc 
otlire the leltera aw'aiting applicutinn aro arranged alphabeticjiUy 
in pigeon-holes, and perhaps two of these holes may Im appropriated 
to a single letter of the idplnibet. It seems ridiculous to suppose 
that a dork could search one of these two hides and omit to 
search tho other; and yet there is little doubt that such 
omissions do occur. These mistakes cannot xairly be attributed to 
haste, because tho dork is master of the position, and may keep 
you xx'aiting as long as ho pleases xxdiilb he searches. 

(bmomlly if you jpve a Swiss time enough to do a tiling ho will do 
it, and do it well. Tho diligence ert^eps at the rate of three miles 
an hour up a puss, but it gels safely to the top at last. Tho road by 
wbidi that ascent is made represents tho ncciminlated result of 
cimtnriea of toil ; and certainly the great roads of Sxvitzorland as 
they noxv exist are notable examples of patience, industry, and 
skill. The cairiage road over the ! urea bos been comnleted within 
a lew years, primarily for military puriioses, and to tue great con- 
venience of tourists. The carriage road from Aodermatt to Lucerne^ 
down the valley of the iteuss, is an older and oven iinor work of the 
same kind. Gno or txvo of the old bridges, practiiuiblo only for horsey 
ore still standing Ix'side the broad and smid structiurea which have 
superseded them, and theao old brid^jes probably represent tho 
condition of this road when the Hussians and French fought for 
the possi^shion of it. Ono cannot but admiro tho art with which 
this new road is made to turn to and from tbo lihone glacier in 
winding upw^ard to tho Furca. It may recall tho winding of thd 
Thames below London, of which Drydon says : — 

ITo (lUrn turns as of his mistress proud, 

IViMi longing cyos to scu her faco again. 

But when wo have turned finally from the glacier and reached thci 
actual Furca, why, it may bo asked, should the diligence spend 
twenty minutes in that cold and di-eary spot P Even in Switzer- 
land horses can be changed in ten minutes, and in England tlm 
santo thing could bo done in a minute and a half. The coachman 
changes with tho homes, and as there was a halt of threo-q^uartera 
of an hour at the Khone glacier, the conductor can haimy need 
To&esbmont at this next stage. There is nobody to get up and 
nobody to get down. The station or. inn, if it be an inn, may 
perhaps have a^ fascinating interior, but it looks particnlarly unin- 
viting from without. It is plain that tho longer tho dUay tho 
worse will be tho weather. Four horses have already been put to 
in such htsbion as to leave place for another. Can it be that w» 
ore waiting for the fifth horse P This appears to be the truth, for 
presently &e fifth horse walks up by himself and is put to. Iu 
^gland. it would be thought strai^ that a coach and four horsea 
should he kept waitiiig for a fifth horse. But this diligence only 
goes to Andormoit, and as it gets there about seven o’clock, ana 
nobody does anything after amvmg except eht, dri^, siuoke^ and 
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A quait^ of < 1 X 1 hour cannot matter eitW wiwr. It ie, at 
w rate, a triumph to have dragged twoicr three oi the bimct 
wwes of lady tourists over the JPurca, and to have swung 
I smely roimd all the curves of the descent. If Englishmen had 
the mana^^ent of the Swiss diligences, they would make them go 
about twice as ihst, and would have some awful accidents every 
season. 

Travelling by diligence in Switzerland is llkoly to continue on 
some roads for many years, and it may serve to convey some idesa 
of what travelling by inail-cooch used to be in England, remombor- 
ing however that the English were much moro rapid and onorgctic 
in their movements than the Swiss. The railway which now 
ascends the Hhone Valley as fhr os Siorro will he continued before 
lonff to Brieg and the Simplon, and then perhaps the question 
win arise whether a branch railway shall bo made to Zermatt. At 
present the hrst half of the road from Viege or Viap to Zermatt is 
a horse road only, and the second or farther half is a carriugo road. 
It can h^dly bo Bupposod that this imperfect ari'angcnnent will 
long continue, but if a carriage road is to bo made over the first 
h^i, it would cost not much more to make a railway for the same 
distanco. It has been said in England that lighter rails and 
riightcr and chofipcr work of every kind should bo adopted in 
inteoducing railways into poor agricultural districts, and the same 
may he applicable to Switzerland. Such a railway might perhaps 
pay if worked for four months of tho year to Zf^rmatt, and for the 
other eight months it might cease working. Of course it would 
destroy tho place, according to the idtyis of those who^knew and 
liked it us it used to ho. It would heccuno another luterLichcn, 
and that is a strong expression. As places become equally accossiblo 
they all assimilate in character, and are all pervaded by Cook’s 
excursionists. Having got the railway ns far os Zermatt, the next 
thing will bo to cany it to tho Hiilel, or evtm further, on the 
principle which has been applitnl at the IHgi, and some future 
Mr. Cook will peraotially conduct tourists hp the Matterhorn, i 
Already a Scotchman is said to have gone up Mont Blanc with no 
f)ther company than a wallcing-siick, and nearly all tho principal 
nsceuts have been made by women. Every ascent makes the way 
easier for those that follow, and hpsides, the establishmout of hotels 
at higli altitudes has supplic^d bases of operation which did not 
previously exist. Wo may perhaps over-estimate tho progreas of 
an inevitable operation, but as surely os a glacier dascen(k into a 
valley so will the Yankee and t]io cockney ascend to all the moun- 
tains. 

It may bo asked, not without anxiety and regret, what will be- 
come of the Swiss people duriiig this process of Anglicizing and 
Americanizing Switzerland ? The rising generation are in great 
danger of being cormpted into touts and ^gars, and in tho dis- 
tricts most permeated by visitors tho habit of roadside mondicancy 
in youth is likely to destroy all independence and strength of cha- 
racter in men. ‘*Hroc sunt noraiua oormn mii, no sacramonti 
fidcjn fallcrent, fortissiine pugjnantoa cecideruut.” Where are the 
descciidaulB of tho people which furnished tho Swiss Guards of 
the King of Franco r Wo ore sum they must have other 
dcsceudoiits than those dirty little boys who hold out their 
liands for half|)enco by the roadside. Whatever may ho said 
of the trade of a mercenary soldier, it was at least moro 
respectable than bogging. The Swiss Government should exert 
itsdf to suppress &ia discrcditahlo nuisance, and if it could 
teach tho post-oiUce to do all its work os accurately as it does 
great pai‘t of it, the English toiunst would have nothing to com- 
plain of except tliat he is liable to meet andtber Engli^ tourist at 
every turn of a mountain road. The town of Lucerno as well as 
other towns in Switzerland would, we think, bo improved by the 
establishment of a fow breweries and swimming-baths, after tho 
laudablo custom of South Germany. The true idea of boor appears 
to fiftdo os the German frontier is left behind, and although there 
are lakes and rivero everywhere, it is almost ironoBsible to iind a 
convenient baihing'^laco. Some of us Englisn cany with us 
tubs from home. It is a pity that we cannot also tiwe with us 
our own post-office. 


THE ST. LEGEK. 

1 1 Wk breakdown of Gang Forward, on the very eve of his 
Doncaster engagement, lUst when he had completed a most 
sarisfactory preparation, and hod inspired his ^ends with tho 
utmost confidence, is the crowning dimeter of a stable long no- 
torious for its ill-luck in great races, and of a sportsman so staunch 
that no disappointments can abate his zeal. It was the more un- 
. fortunate because the St. Legor field had already dwindled doum 
A to small ptoporiioDs, and further every one was anxious to see 
* another contmt between Gong Forward and Kaiser, who have 
alr^y run three such desperately close races this year. We ne^ 
renamd our thiit Gan; Forward boat Kaiser by a 

head for the Two Thousand Guineas, that Kaiser beat Gang 
Fon^ by a head for the Ftinee of miea’e Stabee at Aicot, and 
l^t the ran a de^ boat for aeeond place in the Derby, Don- 
eutm delea^ thun by a hme^ and a baK Both borsea bavijw 
on all occasions dufdsyed unaonbted Ramenees and resoltiiion. it 
wrmtd tore been imwwn^e for any bai^i^per to sepomte tbm; 

“d t^bott conn to tbe ^t kst Wednesday, 
nre should bars witnessed snotber head and bead finMt bl^ 
tween thorns The theory that l&e Dssrby running was fiilse. sind 
that the deod-heatera for second jilaee wcnld & able^o^Wn 
the tables on Iho Darby winner nt DcnUiast^ri bave 


turned out. entiidy fiiHacions. As a gmchd nils^ fbe Darby rn^ 
niitf is subsequently confirmed to too letter^ though evsiy tU)W 
and then there maybe an exceptional cose to the oontmiyb . 
tender’s Derl^ victory, for instance, was a pslpablo ncoidenii^tlio 
wonder being that, under all the circumstances, Fsro Gomes mns 
near him at the finish as he did. It was a certainty that when 
they next met the result would be dlfierent^ and at Doncaater 
Pero Gomez beat Ftetender easily enough. A good deal was mado 
out of Boiard beating Doncaster just as far at Paris in the Grand 
Prlx as at Newmarlut in the Two Thousand, and of both Kaiser 
and Gang Forward having beaten Boiard in the latter race but^ 
as we maintained at the time, what a horso does forty-eight hoW 
after having been tossed about the Obannel is no criterion of Ids 
roal merits. Granted that Doncaster ran a stone wone hone at 
Paris tlian at £p8()m, the journey was quite sufficient to aoooont 
for it. At any rate, tho Derby running was much the moiw 
trustworthy of the two to follow*, and last Wednraday’s race ban 

5 roved so much, liut even supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
)ojicaster ran at Epsom somewhat above his true form, what 
was there to be stud against Marie HtuartP It was openly 
admitted that she was considt'-rably superior to Doncaster; d 
fortiori, thereforo. she was superior to Kaiser and Gang Forward* 
Exception was taxeu to the st^'le in which she won W engage- 
meat last month at York ; but just os much exception might liavo 
been taken to tho style m which Kaiser boat Ohivalrous at the 
same mooting. Tho critics also were not specially pleased with 
her in tlio early part of this week ; yet once again has September 
sustaiuotl its character as tho maros’ month, huurie Stuart has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of Lor illustrious prodoccssors Achievement,i 
Formosa, and Ilannab, and tho Epsom running has been most 
strikingly coulirmod. 

The Leger at one time acquired rather a reputation for surorisai^ 
and that an outsider should ho ono of tho first three was looked on 
quite as a matter of course. Tho ingenuity of hackers was devoted 
^ to a search after that particular outsider which should cither split 
I two of tho tavouritcB or struggle home into the third place ; and 
not imfrcquontly they wore rewarded for their trouble. But this 
year not only was it vain to look for the winner beyond the first 
three in tho Derby and tho winner of tho Oaks, but also the most 
careful scrutiny failed to discover anything else possessing a 
chiinco of running into a place. From the very first, Gang 
Forward, Kaiser, Doucosior, and Mario Stuart — and those four alone 
— ^have Imcn supported for the l^er ; and the almost unprecedented 
circumstance or tlio four favourites for a great race supplying tho 
first, sttcond. and third in it, was prt^cted as an absolute 
certainty. There was, indoo<l, for a week or two a little talk of a 
horse called Mendip, and if the prayers of tho bookmakers could 
have improved his form about four stone, ho midit Iiave hsMi re- 
turned the winner of tho Leger ; but York came, Afeudip made hia 
appearance in public, and forthwith the bubble burst, buch is the 
paucity of good tbroc-your-olds tliis year, that it was doubtful how 
many owners might think it worth their while to oppose the 
formidable four; and had not the sudden collapse of Gang 
Forward brought buck to people’s niiuds the extraordinary chances 
of racing, tho field of eight which ultimately, iaced tho starter 
might have been still further rtMlucod. Three out of tho eight, 
Doncaster, Morie Stuart, and Merry Sunshine, wero tho property 
of Mr. Merry ; and Kaiser, Uhondos, Andred, Negro, and Mestizo 
— ^who ran third on Tuesday in the Groat Yorkshire llmidicapH— 
mado lip tho numberl A ninth competitor, Miss Buckkud, was ia 
the paddock, but as the three favourites were sound and well, and 
showed no signs of breaking down, sho did not have tho trouble of 
going to the post. Ohandos, Andred, and Negro, we need hardly 
say, were started on the off chonco ; for unless Marie Stuart and Don- 
caster had trippcal up Kaiser and tumbled ovor him, thm could 
have been no hopo of any ono of thorn attracting tho judge’s notice. 
Tho throe favountes weiv of course the only horses scrutimzed in the 
paddock with any attention *, and it was general^ admitted that 
three better trained horses hod seldom been brought out for a great 
race. Kaiser was os compact and muscular as ever, and Doncaster 
had ovidonily had a carol\il pre|>aration, and looked a much im- 
proved hone since the Derby. Marie Stuart was, per^ps, the 
least liked of the throe ; but she too was j^rfectly trained. Ahr. 
Mony made no declaration, and, it was understood, supported the 
horso and the marc separately; but Marie Stuart was rid^n by 
his first jockey in his first colours, and that would popularly lie 
regarded as a hint which was considered by the stable the better 
of the two. With so small a field the starter had of course no 
difficulty, and tho only one of the eight who lost a little ground at 
tho begimiing was Mcny Sunshine, whose mission was to force 
tho pace for his stable bompauions. Hopper, however, speedily 
got nith to the front, and he aid his work satisfactorily enough for 
&e first mile, Doncaster, Mario Stuart, and hkiser following, 
throughout in close company with each other. His mission Ixmg 
accomplished, Meny tSunshino dropped back, and the thr^ favouritra 
came round the bond into the straight together, Kaisor being iu 
the centre, Mario Stuart next the rails, and Doncaster on Kail's 
right. We may add tliat even at iliis point there was nothing 
else in the race, and it was an absolute certainty that to those three 
would bo left tue first three places. At the oommencement of the 
' enclosure Kaiser was in difficulties, and Doncaster and Mario Stuart 

j^Shes ewr seen. No winni^ declaration having been made, each 
jockey tried his hardest to win, and both T. Osbmo and F. Webb 
rode admirably. It was os nesA'ly as pcNMibla a dead heat hotwmn 
the pail) but Uiejudge’s verdict was in &vour of Marie Sturat bya 
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abort head. Three leojo^ olF, Kaiaor was thirds and iboiemai&der 
were scattered a long way* Had a winning declaniticm been madei 
it would have been perfectly legitimate not to poraeveie with mio 
atablfi companion against another^ but the regret one could not 
help hading at the sight of these two gallant horses wasting their 
pow(^ in mcing each other down was mitigated by the satisnusUon 
of witnessing one of the finest finishes that evor took place on the 
famous Town Moor of Honcester. Thercsult waa in strict accordance 
with the Derby running— making allowaDce, of course, fin? the 
fikit that at Epsom Doncaster was not fit, and that mnee then he 
lias nuule the inipro%'emeut that was anticipated. When not nearly 
mpared he hiit Kaiser by a length and a half; now, when 
thoroughly wound up, ho beats him by double that distHtice. 
Similarly, in June, Mario Stiuirt could give Doncast'r 7 lbs. ; in 
September he can give her 5 lbs. and run hf*r to a head. This ia 
about the real state of the case : — Doncaster has improved 1 2 Iba. 
ainee Epsom, and Kaiser and Marie Stuart are about tlio same now 
AS they were then. M^e Stuart would have won tlio Derby, had 
she been engaged in it, by a length and a half from I >oii{*uf‘ter. 
Assuming they would both have been ridden out; and this 
week she beats Kaiser just as far us sho would have beaten him 
then. It is, of course, not to bj 8U|jpi»sed for a uiomout that 
Gang Forward’s promnico would have niado nny dillerence in 
the result of last Wednesday’s van*. Ifo has shown) hinitfrlf much 
too honost and true a horsui to admit of sny mistulio U'ing iiitide in 
lestiinatmg his form. Whewi JvjiistT has tininhed he law always 
finished ; and where Kaiser finished in ihe flaug Forw'iu’d 

would nave finiehod also. Two des{)erafo etiiigglcs would have 
gone on at the same njomeT)t — ono for tlie finst, oiio for lh« third 
nlsioe: and, as it was almost a dwjui-hoat for the one, so it would 
Aavo boon ^nioat a dcad-lioat for llio other. But more than llmt 
Gang Forward could not have done. Thu.^, after a long and 
hononrablo coimexion with the Turf, one of the best of British 
noon quits it in a bloxo of triumph, tho Derby, t)nks, and Ht. 
r having fallen to him in a singlo year. Not that the yellow 1 
t and black (tap are iTume<iiatcly to disappear fmm i\u\ i-»we- 
Aourse: for wo understand that Mr. Meny intends to run tho 
horsoB no has in tmiiimg through their (^ngagomenta bolbro finally 
Teeing, and rumour civdits him with tlie poewefwiou of some twu- 
yearndds worthy of his colours. But it is s:ud that he docs not 
purpose to breed any more racing stork ; and wo ran only regi’et 
that there Boeiua no likefihood of any men of bis stamp comuig 
.fiirward to supply his plore. Wo wish it werr o^}^o^wibo ; for the 
•Turf ia not iu a very fiourishing condition, higii pr ices for blood 
stock notwithstciuding. 

We must not omit t<» mention that since floodwood one of tho 
finoRt horsemen of the day haapasstal away, a victim, like miuiy 
another jockey, to the exig**ncic8 of his profi*ssion. T. French 
ynm quite in the first close as a rider. No jockey of the present 
4 ay oquoUed him in the gnu^e and case of his sent on hors4d)ack ; 
and ho poaM^esed a cool head, go<Kl iu<i<mient, and exenlient hands. 
Ho was a capital judge of pace, and iu tho power and resolution 
of his finishes he appi'oached more nearly to Fordhmu than ouy of 
his professional brethren. Ho was also a huiuaiio ridt^r, and never 
punished his horsos w'ith uniiect^sarv severity. He carried off 
xnanj of tho highest prizo.s of the ^J'urf, the Derby in two cou- 
Aoeutive yem falling to ids share with Kingcraft and Favonius. 
His character was unimpeachable, and his services will be greiitly 
fiiiased by his numei'uus employers. 


REVIEWS. 


8ASA COLKUlDUr:.* 

S ABA COLEBTDQE, the subject of tho Memoir and writer 
of the letters contained iu lhej>o two delightful volumes, was 
fiaoghtor of tho poet Samuel Ta\ior Coleridge, and wife of iier 
eomn Henry Nelson Coleridge, "a boTTister and aceomplished 
Adlu>lar and author of merit, whoso literary achievements and lame 
wetofftonted weak health and an early death. ,Sara Coleridge — 
what asaociaUens hover round this name I Her mother was 
Sorat— 

My pcniiive Sara ! thy soft chook reclined 

Trail on mine arm, most sootliiug, sweet it is 

To tdt bedde oar eot.our ool ttVrjvrowu 

With vliite-fiowcrcd jasmin ami the broad-leiivcd myrtle- 

Meet emblems they of iimocence and love ! 

Sash is the beginning of a beauriful poom addressed by the poet 
to Us wift). soon after their nuirriage, nearly eighty years ago, in 
17^9 U a riitle cottage at Cievedon, near Bridtol, rent five pounds 
% yeSTi in which the bridal pair were housed, waiting on tho 
ftitiirB^ and living meanwhile on the gi^iinty profits of litamry 
work iffovided by the kind-hearted bookseller Cottle. Coleridge 
and ^tfaey mumd two nuUinere of Hath,’’ os liord 

B7V011 hod itie bfotolify to writo» There mliliners were admirable 
women and noUe wiveo. Another sister married about tho same time 
'Lovell, a devoted firiend of Coleridge and Southey, whoso ^ther was 
% weolthy Brnnin^riumB menuiiB^'turer, and who, superior in worldly 
inoatis, eogerfy joined wHh his two friends, whoso only wealth 
was their wits, in the grand scheme of a model colony, Pandiso- 
€0^9 on the bonkt of the Husquehsiina. Wivos were B60 mUzt 
nytiw in this scheme of eaigmt ioB to ikmerica . Another fiieaa, 

* Jfiqiefr oiMf JUUar§ of Sum Kditad bj her Daiudktai:. 
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biography which slio began not very long Wore bor deaBi, of 
two niaiaou aunts, milliners, one of them Martha, who had re- 
fused Burnet 


. Talking of strngglie and trials of life, my motbpi’a two unmarried slatcn 
were inainuiniog iliumtielvGs at this time by tlioir own hilmra. Aunt 
Martha, tho i lilur, a plain, but lively, pleasing women, about five loot high, 
or little more, was eortiiiig her brew ii.s a dressmaker. . . . Amit 
Eliza, a y4*tir or twmity inonLlia vonngAr, about tho aatno height, or hat 
fi hArleycorn above it, was thooglit pretty in wiUh, flrtnn her innocent 
blue oyea, ifigeuui>us fiorid countenance, fine liglitAuwwn hair, and easy light 
Mudiuiw, She was not nciirly eo haudsomo iu face, howevec, as my motuer 
and Aunt Lovell, and had not my Aunt Southey's fmo figino and quietly 
coinnianiiiiig air. Yet, on the w'hole, she was ve^ fumininc, uloofurkg, and 
ottnu^tivc. Botli sisters aing, but had never learned innaic utuiiically. 

thich were my Anuta Martha and Rlhsabrih Fricker in youth ; bat they 
had i^U‘rling qualities, whicli gave their chorneters a high respcclabllity. 
Withuut talent, except of an ordinary kind, without powciful connexions, 
by lifi*-lorig pt'rseverance, fortitude, and dotcrniiuotiiin, by prudence, 
iKiticiice, and punctuality, they not only mniiitaiiiod thcm.scU'Y;i 9 ^ hut, with n 
little aid from kind friends, whom their merits won, they laid by u comfort- 
able ct>m;iclency for their old age. I'licy asked few favours, accepted few 
obligations, and were most berupulou.s in "ndurning such ns tlicy did accept, 
as soon as possildn. 'J’liey united cautiori and discretion witli }K*rfect 
honesty and truth, strict frugaJit}’ and M'lf'Contrul, with Uie dis]Kihition te 
ho kind and clmritiihlc, and oven libi'val, as soon os ever it was in their 
iwwcr. . . . Ui)on tho whole, they wens adniirablo women. 

Seven years pass afU*r marriage, and Colcridgo and hia wife are 
ficttltul at KcHwirk, in the wiruo house with Southey and his wife; 
and at Gvoia Hall, Keswick, Sara, the htvroiiie of this cliarming 
b(M»k, wusboru December 22, 1802. She had two elder brothora — 
Hartley, the eldest, and Derwent, the present llt»ctcir of Jlau- 
well; a third, Berkeley, died in infancy. Her father wrote a 
description of her in 1803: — “My irnnk little Sara is 11 remark- 
ably interesting baby, with the finest possible sldn, and Lirgo blue 
eyes ; and ahe smiles os if slie were basking in a surishiue, ns mild 
as moonlight, of her o\vn quiet Lappuieau.’* Sht; was a wefik and 
dtdiiuito child, iiud at nine years of ugc^ was frightened out of her wits 
when left alone in bed and in the daik; brooding over ghastly pic- 
tures which had come across her iu books ; ami, “ last and worst, 
came my TTncle 8outbev*s biillad horrors— above all, iJie M)ld 
Woman of Berkeley.’” Hero wo have a touching notice of her 
father’s tenderness : — 

My Uncle Southey lauf;he«l heartily at my agonion. J menn at the cause, 
lie uhl not enter into the Hgoiiice. Even mamn wolded mo for crei.'|)iii^ dut 
of Inri after an hour’s torture, and stojding doA\ n to lior in the parlour, 
^ylng 1 could bear tlic loneliness and the ai^ltt-iVars no longer. Ibit my 
I father understood the case iietter. He in.ewtod that a lighted candle should 

left in my room, in the interval between my retiring to bed and miinm’s 
Joining me. From that time forth my snficnngs ceabcd. 1 believe llicy 
would have tlcstroycd my health hod they continued. 

But in after life aho remembortjd Southey with no feelings but 
those of gratitude, afFcctiou, and respect. The daughter who 
eilits these vtdumea writes pleasantly and wisely on the inlluences 
; of the great mind.s, Southey’s, Wordsworth *s, Coleridge’s, under 
which Sura Coleridge’s intellect grew and ripened : — 

Of oil tho personal influences which liad to do with the fommtion of my 
mother’s mind and character in early life, by far tho most iiiiport.int were 
those cxcrcisfd by the two eminent men with whom she was so intimately 
eoimecU'd by ties of kindred or aifection, her uncle Southey, and her fatbera 
friend Mr. Wordsworth. ^ In attenipriug to estimate the value of thewo 
various impressions, and trace them to thidr res|)ertive source, I am but re- 
iieaiiiig lier own remark when I say, that iu matters of the intellect and 
iinngmatiun, she owed most to Mr. Wonisworth. In liis noble poetry she 
t(x>k an ev^dm'reasing delight, and his impn'>»<ive discourse, often Ustonod 
to on summer rembies over the mountain^ or in the whiter parlours of 
(rreta Hall and liydal Mount, seiwd to guide her taste, and ^tnltivato her 
understondiug. fiat in matters of the heart and conscience, for right vtos 
of duty and practical lessons of industry, truthfuhiese and bi^nevoleuce, sivi 
was ** more, and more importantly, indebted to the doily life aj^ cxamiUo 
of her odniirable Uncle Southey ; ” whom slut long oftcrwunls emphotlciuly 
declared to have boitn “ upm tho whole, tho best man she had c\'cr known.” 

There is a tldrd j)rovlni !0 of human nature besides those of tho IntoUect 
and tho mural sciihc — ^ thal of the hpiritual, where the pure spirit of Mura 
tjoloridgu breathed freely, as in uii onijder ether, a diviner air.” In these 
serene and lofty ri'giona tilio wandered hand iu hand with her father, whose 
guidauoo she willingly ibllowod, with a just cuiifidimce in kis superior 
wbuloin, yet with no Mind or undi.wTuiiinating submiMston. lie, like herself^ 
was but a traveller through the heavenly country, whose marvels they cx- 
fdored together ; and tho aim of Keoaon was above them both to light them 
<m their way. 

In youth sbo was a retired and severe student. She read the 
best Latin and Greek classics in tho ancient laiigosges, having 
acauiretl them, says tho daughter, luainlv by her own effort^ , 
ana in the same way sho also loarnod French, Italian, German, and I 
Spoxush, and made hcrsolf well acquainted with natural history ^ 
in all its branches, especially botany and zoology. Before she 
was twenty she worked!^ out by horself a tnuiBlatioa of a Jjatin book 
of an Austrian missionary in South' America. Dobrizhofibr’s 
** Aocoimt of tho Ahiponos, an Kquijstrian People of Uaraguay.^ Her 
translation filled Bireo octavo volumes ; she got 125/. fbr it, Tho 
work was undertaken by her to assist a brother in his coHege ex- 
pense, and it is pteasant to add that the assistance was in the 
end not needed ; the brother obtained the money his own 
exertions, and Sara was able to invest the produce of her pious 
labours on her own account. Debrizhoffer done, she was nett year 
engaged on another translation fborn the Frenra of the shrieenth 
eentuTTy ^^Memoiraof the Chevalier Bayard itwas about this 
tiixn that ehe nms seen by the author of ran ArUoeith, 
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miuiBGfl of the subject vboUy uniutoUigiblo. To dwell unduly on tbo bis* 
torirjil jispocts even of any portion of the mibjoct would distract the atten* 
tion from the main purpose in view, and, in fact, deluge the mind with what, 
in the present cose, could only be irndevant matter. Thus a constant exer* 
dse of discretion was needed as to when to admit, and when to cxdiulo, re* 
ftrences to bintorical antocedents. 

Another didiculty of the same kind os the former one turned on tlie ques- 
tion os to what were the actual institutions which ought to t)e presented to 
the attention of a Foreign Government as characteristionlly English at the 
present day. Certainly institutions on the verge of becoming obaiolete ought 
not m) to be presents. Nor, on tho other hnud, ought wholly uew and 
scarcely tried institutions to so presented. It rested witli the writer in 
every case to use his own discretion, and only to repre^eut thi>sc ijt'<(itii* 
tions as permanent and eminently characteristic which lie himself belii'vcd 
to be GO. ' 


Through this last difitinctiou Mr. Aino» »ays that h« has l>o(‘n 
in many casos compellod to take a side, and, in describing recent 
xn^iireB, to point out the argumenta for nr again.^t them. Of 
this no reasonable person can coinplaiu, even when Mr. Amos 
doea take a aide. But in many crises he judicially iMd'ore as 
the argumonla on two sides, or on more than two sule^, without 
committing himself to any of Iheni. 1'hus, wliilu s^uuikiiig of 
the House of Lords, he drawls out ut length the current obji‘ciioiis 
that aro made to its constitution, and the reined icM which are 
suggested. But he dues not commit himself to any of them, 
nniesB, as ho uses two formnlus, It is felt,” and It is felt 
by some/' \ve are to undorstand ihnt tho things winch are “ felt” 
express his own feelings, while thosij which are ftdl hv 
some'’ express the feelings of ot hors. ]f so, Mr. Amos deoidcilly 
commits himself to the necessity of having an “other Umise” 
some kind, hut ho doe.s not commit himself (dther to its 
present coustitutiou or to any scliemo hjr improving it. Mr. 
Anios*s acckjuut of all things relating to th(j ceiilrjd (.Jovenmieiit 
is cltior and nccurato enough. From our own point of view, 
we hardly like t*) son tho existing fcluio vd’ tilings de-^icrihed, 
either wiih so little notice of its historical <u'igin, .n* with so 
little of comparison tvith the institutions, and present, of 

otlier countries. But i)f those two chasms the C'onnuissiuners « )f the 
illustrious Foi*oign Govermimnt could most liludy till up tho 
«ocoiid for themselves, whilo they most likely did not care about 
having the first filh^d up at all. And anyhow it is much better to 
ffive an accurate view of things us they are, and to leave their 
origin unUmched, than to put forth such nstounding speculuLiims 
nbout past times as Blacksloue wrote and Snjeant tSlephen did 
not always cut out. It was betlHr to be .simply told that the suc- 
cession to the Crown is regulated bv an Act of l*arliann ut pa*.s» d 
in 1700 than to flounder about like Biackstoiie in attempts to show 
that, because the Crown is hereditary now, therefore it must have 
been hereditaiy always. It is a gi*eat thing to be right as far as 
you go, and Amos coiniuouly takes cam to bo that. Yet even 
ho cannot help telling us that tho Sovereign is sjid to be the 
^heod of Uie National Church.’” We suppose it is hopelcMs to 
try to got this notion out of the la'jid id tuiy lawyer; s-lill it 
is wearying to luive to njpeat for tlio thousandlh (iiijo that 
the title which was bonie by Ilcni’y and Edward >vu8 laid 
^own by Mary, and not taken up again by Fdimibtd h. And tho 
description wliich Ylr. Amos glve.s betw'eeu commas, us if it were 
a formal title, makes tho thing ipioeror still; for tliongh two 
£Soveroignswcre called ** Supremo Head of the Church of England,” 
AO one was ever called ‘^Head of tlio Nalionul Church.” 

An example of hir. Amos a doctrine “that wholly new and 
acorcelv tried iustitutions ought not lobe propoutedto tho attention 
<if a t’oreign Government ns characteristically English at the 

f re.setit day ” comi's out when lie has to describe the manner of 
’nrliamontary elections. Tho old mode of open voting h very 
properly described as fully as 1 ho new mode of voting by Ballot. 
The Foreign Oovemmeut ctui thus IcaiA exactly what tlie change 
Is. Indeed Mr. Amos s account almost reads as if tho description 
of open voting had been wTitton while it was still law, and as if the 
description of the Ballot had been added afterwards. And Mr. 
Amos brings out wliat many people never could be made to under- 
stand — namely, that the show of hands was a real election, and 
that the poll was simply an appeal from the show of hand.^, or 
xnther, in strictness, from the Returning Oflioer’s decision os to the 
nhow of liauds. Hardly anybody seemed to take in the fact that, 
if the parly defeated on the show of liunds did not demand a poll, 
ilte election by the show of hands was perfectly good. On the 
other hand, ]\Lr. Amos seems hardly to him) his way through the 
popular confusion about a man having two votes —that i.s to say, 
his being able to vote for two or more candidates ; and in p. 14 he 


anys; — 

The mothoil adopted in tlwne except ioTinl ronsfituencics, in each of which 
three or four Meimicrs imve to l)e clot-tcd, U to allow oacli elector to vote for 
all the candidates hut one. lu this way, If any one candidate have u fair 
number of supporters who vote inr liim uiidfor no one else, even though 
ihey do nut compose a majority of the voitn-s, he Is pretty sure to be elected. 

What is ovidantly meant is, not tluit each doctor can vatu for 
all tho candidates but one, but that be crm vote for a number of 
candidates less by 0110 than the munbi'i of members to bo elwled.. 

Now and tlion Mr. Amos seems to indulge in a mild vein of 
aarcasm, ns when he says that ** there is no rule against long 
speeches, but if. a raeinbor is over-limg or tedious, the House 
aometinies iuteiTupts binl by making a givat noise.” And aguin, 
after describing the right of petition, Mr. Amos says, ‘ESomo- 
times petitions have mwy thousands oi names attached, and they 
are said to have a certain influence on tho House.” 

In the part wl'ich relays to local government, or at least to the 
local administration of justice, Mr. Amus seems to have taken 


h.*a8 ))nins than in tho part which relates to the general govem^nt 
of tho Country. It is Iiardly accurate to say that Justices of the 
Peace must be clmecn from residents in the county holding land 
worth at least a hundred a year.” Nor are all Justices qiuto so 
Imrdly worked as they would be if, as Mr. Amos twice tolls 
Petty Seflfcions were ** held in ouch town or oven largo village m 
the county about once a week.” Nor is it true to say, with regard 
to cases tried at I’etty Sessions, Even in those esses the prisoner 
can genemlly, if he prefers it, have his tind take place at Qu^er 
Seshimis instead of at Petty Hessions.” This only applies to those 
cusi's, a small minority of those which come before 1 otty Sessions, 
W'hieJi (’omo under tho Oriminal Justioo .\ct, and in these it is 
w’orth noticing tlmt the prisoner almost always prefers tlio more 
summary imUliod of trial. Tho Grand Jury is spoken of twice. In 
the lir.st‘ case it is said to be formed of “persons living in the 
county, and not very poor.” In the next page wo read ; — 

t*nind Jiir>mpn must bo frceholfltrg — that is, having an estate in 
JunU tor Jito at least— rrsklci it in the county. They are usually taken from 
aniuiig the Jiistkes of the Peace. It has already been acen that their 
fuuetion IS to defiTiiiiiu* iit Quiu’ter Sessiuiw or at Assizes whether a trial of 
a |)i‘i.>«uneT slmll take place or not. 

\ roadci* might from this be led to suppose that a Grand Jury at 
t^uirlcr Scs.sious usually consists of .laslicea of the Pesice, ivhich 
of course is iiiipossildo ivliero the Justices themselves form the 
Court. So dinsclly after wo road “ Sp<‘citilJ uryiuou are persons 
<lesi‘ri)>efl ns ‘ es*|uirt‘a,’ ‘bankers/ or merchants/” without any 
lucution of tho now cluas which has been added to thoSi> threo. 
Once or twice also wo are told that oue of the duties of IVtty 
Sossious is “ granting licences to shoot certain birds ”“■» duty which 
wo had always thought was laid on quite nnotliop class of 
funcliouiirics. Nor again do we in tlio hoist undorstand the 
following chiscriptioii : — 

Tliu County Constalmlary in each County or I’nrliumeutiiry DiviMioii of 
u ('utility ci»nsi‘<t of — 

A Chu'f ('tiuHtahli*, (apjK»hil<.'d l»y the .liirttii-os in Quarter ScN’^ions) ; or 
two (Jhu f (^lllsl:ll>h^s, if the County hiia k'eii so divided us to send Meinhi'ra 
of l*arli:inieut fur euch L>i\ i^ion. 

Whut has iho L’hicf CJoii^tublc to do with tho pHrliamontory 
divisions of the. counly ‘r* PerhaiV -Mr. Amos is thinking of counties 
liko Yorkshire and i!iussi*x, whicli tiro divided for mugislerial as 
well as for IVrliaiucntury ]>urpos(‘s. 

In quilo another di*]>arlinent ^\e are siiiprisod to see tho Ad- 
miralty iintl J'Icclesia.sticiil Courts put undtT the head of Common 
Luu\ lla\e both “corpora juris” so utterly Miriished from 
among us.^ On the other hand, we hear in anotlier place, still 
nioni oddly, of “ Civil Law proceedings in the Court of (iueeu’s 
Bench, and in other Courts ” which we hud ulu ays looked on as 
piirtdy insular. 

Mr, Allies Inis some remarks on what he calls “ an increasing 
tendency in J'uigluud at the present day, at tlie bidding of 
medii'al or other scientific specialusls, to coiiLiuii; practically iiTO- 
sponsiblo functions to tho police.” I Iks remarks on this head aro 
strongly put, and iwe worthy of atl4*ntion. We do not under- 
stand whut Mr. Ajiios means by a sentence in his last page but 
one : — 

Mini uf the Iniildiiigs, Ui.'it k, the chinches and cuthedraN, used for 
puhlie woi\ship lire, ill Nome honsc, the proiicrly uf Iho nation, and aie only 
l>y the ininistiMd uf thu ('Inircli uppuiiiled fruiu linio to time as trustees 
fur the nation. 

AJ] the /qipoiutmeiits to P'lNhoprie.s, Arelihi».hoprics, and Deaneries 
(tliat in, thu presidency of hudies uf iiiiiiistei's nliached to a ciaihodrol 
ehureh, iiud called “ Chuplers,”^ are in the gitt of tliu thrown, and a large 
niunlM'L’ uf appuiiituiuuLs to minor positions, or **liviiigV* also in tno 
gift of the Crown. 

Ill whfit sense are churches the propeily of the nation ? In what 
sense are those, whether clergy or congregations, who have a free- 
hold right in them trus>tee.s for tho nation ? We should certainly 
not have expected Ylr. Amos to full into the vulgar notion that, 
because tho tenure of Church property, like tho teuure of anything 
else, can l»e altered by Act oT iWiument, therefore Chui’ch pro- 
perty or ecclesiastical buildings ore “the property of the nation” 
in some unexplained sense in which other Irectiolds are uot, 


JERNINGIIAM OX GREECE AND THE PORTE.* 

B eing appointed to fill tho minor diplomatic post vacated by 
oue of tho victims uf tho unhappy ufiair at Delissi. Mr. 
Hubert Jeriiiugbain liosj filled a very amv^eable volume with the 
tale of his excursions from time to time during the last three years 
among scenes of classic or Oriental interest, lie has brought to 
his tnak tlie resources of a good classical education, a consi&rahW 
amount of historical audgencrol reading, and n^dy powers of ohservoa 
tion. His style, though none 1 ho better for an inti^mixture of slangy 
which seeina not so much natural to him as afiected in deferenoe 
to what maybe presumed to bo a fashionable tasta^ is lively, clear, 
and picturesque. ^ Going over gi'ound by this ume thoroughly 
trodden and familiar to educutod readers, he had of course no 
material for novel or original remarks, or ibr discoveries of str&ing 
moment in nature or art. Tho best he could do was to put on 
record the impressions of a mind decidedly above the avei^jfe in 
the fiice of scenes visited for tho first tiiue, illustrating and vivifying 
them by such touches of literary skill and taste as his store* of read- 
ing. brought to Ids command upon the spot. The lightsomoness of 
heart which youth, health, and buoyant spiri ts cannot fail to 

* To and from ComtawtinopU, By Hubert K. H. Jeminghain. With 
i lIluGtrationa London : llui'st dc Blaohott. 1873. 
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Tho gndscnd is « chanp;e of ^iinistrv, 'wbcih good things 
are £reoly scattered around. No wonder that \^gandfige is thought 
the bcst’nrofeewion after all, whenever, by the overtlii’ow of their 
leader, all are thrown upon their wits lor a new appointment. 
Somethiiig of the old imoeetral kle\>hiigin survives no 
doubt in Urcck temp^inent, while tho weakneiiu) * or 
the corruption of oilicifu chu^oa at largo aeries to taho 
off nmoh from the oompimitive odium or oppresslypin^as 6i‘ 
tho brigand It wus not without rotison that tho 

Demarch of Argos, a maa of Intel lig«*iic.e iin«l probity, rcjnnrlced 
that the people feimvl and hated the lirigands much lesi than th«)y 
did the s*)ldiery. Our author's hop^rs ior the country, for which 
and for its people he cherishcr^ ageiiuiue love, rest uj>*)ii tin* \vi»»»ic- 
some ixiffuonco of young (Irecks edmsaied ttbr^Mul, coiiihmi-d with 
sound moaeures of internal relbriu. First uinoug tliCMc wniiu ij* 
that which uU tmvflh'ra have rfCDguized, the ooustnictiiei of t^ood 
Tuods. By these tuoans alone can the evil of brigiuulaao be i lfrciu- 
aHy cheeltdd and tiiially extirpated. Not only lias a wlmlcsoino 
same of this imlky come to tiawu u[n>n tlie moro intclJigi'iil < ir<*ek*4, 
hut a ibeiiag of tho eye of tht' world being upon them Ji»:s h(‘eii 
another gCHwlrwault of the catMRtrophe, to wiiieli we furlher owe 
Mr. Jcmingluitti's mission and his euievlHiuiui^ hook. 


PuIJTirVL ESSAYS.* 

>KOFKJ^?^On ilAilJNKS h«a followLMl up the puhlicnlir.n of 


hia essays on Kconoui v' hy ]iuhlishing n. &iiiuUir col- 
lection of Political Wo reci iitly oxpiNv^is^'d our high 

admimlhiii of the fi>niicr voliimo ; and the present one is no less 
retnarJvablo for tlio qualities of cl<'ar 8tat(*ment, sound logic, and 
candid Iniatmerit i»f opponents wliich weni conspicuous in pre- 
dc^erssoT. Although some of th<t subjec-ta IwaWd by I’rofcssor 
Oaiirnee hav« lost llieir iiuiucdiate hiltuu';*!., owing to political 
changes which have Itdten place since their appmranrii, ntuie 
of thorn, with one exception, can bo yegardod a;- ako».»*lhor 
obsolete. Ouo, and by no means the least able. <tf the prcr^^mt 
articles is a Inclure iqMm tho Americnn lb* volution, in which 
i^rofossor C'uiniea imuntaiiw the dmgrino that slavery was tho \ 
only cause of tlio l!ivil War, and that the evlensioii or limits- [ 
tion of Blnvery was lh«> only point at is.AL»» liclwecn North and i 
South. Tlie ttboUtion of slaveiy hns reiiiovetl 1 hie quest inn from i 
tho splwro of politics to tliut of hvetorv; though, of roinNi‘, many > 
iopica more or less din‘<‘tJy coimocied with it am likely onoe:fh t<i i 
come again bofiare the world. Of ProfcfHor Ooirnoee treatiuoiit of 
ibo suhjw-t w'O need only s iy that it is what might ho evpocted 
from the author of tho nmuirkablo essay ou tho Slave ri»w'‘ r. 'I'liat 
book w'As the most pow‘»*vlul ilefcnee of the doelrioo of the l»e])ub- 
lican |>art y which appeawvl in England during the war; ainl this 
oefiay is little more than a coroUaiy iVtan tlwi pro'positioiis laid down 
in llio krgtw treatise. Anollier topic troatecl by JV)fei9sor t'ainics 
has also ftjr tho ntojneiiL c«'a^l to e.xcite any eager discussion; 
but of this it is pretty cerlain that wo are nt scaiie tinie or other 
destined to hear moro. Frofessor (.^airnes discuspcs tho policy of 
maintaining our Colonial Ihupire; and he states his iirgimiout 
with equal force and cleaniess. As in the American discuerion, 
he appears as an ally of Air. (hddwin Smith, of whose Ic^lttn's on 
the Flmpiro he apenka in tmus of iniusually woi’tu adiuim- 
tioB. It w<mld Iw cuvioiift to compare tlie two wiil<*ra from 
a purely literary point of riew. I.(!ich of them adopts pretty 
much tine saiue lino of niymnent, and each of them bjis tho merit 
of making bi.s meaning perfectly uiiniislakable. Jbit where M r. Cold- 
win Smith dazzles us by hin brilliant epigrams, his keeu strokes of 
oatire, and hia eloquent enunciation of muml priuoiplo, Frofessor 
Oajroes avoids all epigrnmuiutic forms of apeech; be is never 
personal, and he Btddorn enlivens his logical Htaloments by anything 
like au appeal to aenlimeni. AViiicii is the Ix^tier writer is a question 
which must bo answ^ered by inquiring w'hat is tlie audienco to bo 
affected. If Professor Cairue^ would hardly make such an im- 
pression as a writer of hauling articles, his style vvouhl perhaps be 
DottoT iidapted to inHuence the opinion of an inip.*irlial court (if 
such a thing existed) of intcrnulioiail arbitrators. Intact, hois 
euiioently a judicial writer; by which, of coursts, w(?do not mean to 
say that his jiidguujntsare alvviiyHcoiTei't, but that they aretbimded 
on a careful oxamiiuition of the cvuhiico before him, and are 
obviously the result of nmeh p.nnst«iking reflation, lie reminds 
110 ^ indeed, more thrni any otluT living wrih'r of Mr. Mill, as Mr. 
Mill api)eajrad in his lieiitises on Logic and on Political hk‘onomy. 
Those books, os we iuhhI hardly s.«y, owed a great deal of their 
intluence to tho singularlv pasf«i<»nli*s3 air wliich pervaded thorn. 
Heodois who formed their opinion of Mr. Mill exclusively fr(»m his 
writings iniagiiied him to bo elevated far above the sphere iff popular 
passioti, and were quite astoni'<hed when the sensitive and emotional 
side of hia character revealed it^olf iu his later assaults upon tbo 
ertablithed order of things. We do not know how for Professor 
Ohimea sympathieed with tho poliiicnl sentiniento which gave a 
colour to "the last years of Mr. Millti uctivity ; but this book would 
ho compatible with the. opinion that he stands towards Mr. 
MiU in somethiiig eff the relivtion in which Mr. Mill stood 
to Oomte. Ho accompanies Mr. Mill the logician and tlie 
oGOBoniist; bat ho does not explicitly avow sympathy with 
Mr. Mill ao the abollohet of sax aiijd the subvciter of lauded 
property. Beihaps, indeed, ftofessor Oaimea would go along with 


hia leader even in those iu<»re extreme ihoories, and jtoys notldM 
about them mend v hocjuiso they do not hero come in hie way. 
only mean to imply that the generai quality, ac) to speak, oi tB0 
writing reaemblea rather the Prvtciples rtikttcal ^'tinomy thim 
tho SMd'tiQn vf Such writing, Cidm, iiuj^rtial, and 

CArofully reasoned, is of no amall value at the pTeaent day ; 
only wish that w o could sco more of it in the wntings both ox 
ilaclicals and their nppoucuis. ^ 

It has indocfi one defect, which is common to tho innster 
and tho cli.v.iple. J*rt»ftisij(>r Cairnes’s I'iSanya, aa an oppgbiit 
vvtnild lio apt to iliink, uro too cvuuduftiv'o. They eiuilWOW 
have ton stroiig a rcHemblanpe to u maLhematical (lenioiistra- 
tioii. l.vvtu v ihing v\orks out so amoothly, loid tho iufcronce is 
doiliKvd m rigoroit.'^lv friiiii the prenus.3ca, that he npiK.*ais to havo 
not lujly ilu' be^L ol' jirgunicnt, but the whole of (ho argument. 
His ojqMttuMils arc not tncivly confuted, but it is proved that they 
never oiiglit to havf^ opposed him at all. There la, in lact, aoiiio- 
tJiing .about his vvritinirs which reminds us of that doginatiaui of 
men of ftcicncc wliidi <'an on occjiaiou alfinda viny cbif?c comparison 
with ocdcbiaalitsal dognu»ti.‘?ni. It is not that Froivssor ('aimea 
shows the sliriitcst waut «>f courttjsy tow'ords hie opponents, or 
mcoti. tlaiiu wdtli atraiion instead of argument. It is ?-iiuply that 
his own views aiv' so n cully rounded off and so oxoellcntly Mipported 
by evidence at tho weak points that wo Ibel that it is aJinnst a 
condoi^ci^nsion in him to Jirgiio at all. Tbo piTOms 'whom bo deigns 
to confute are lilo* schoolbojs seriously defending lludr own 
bluiuiers agaijist the authority of their master. Tho uicster explaiuH 
to them the sjuirce of I licit error iimst kindly and cluarly : but it 
is ob\ioud that they scu reel v deserve lo he it^asoiu'd with at alTL 
Now vNohyno nieaiis s^y fliat this appearance of logical infalU- 
bilily is iu all cusrs fnllltcious. (In Uio coulrarv, we could point 
out cases in tins book in which Professor (.kiirncs lias, as wo 
believe, not mcivlv tbo uppoHninoc, but the reality, of a coMcliisive 
victory, lie i.*^ a lliorouglily clear-litsidcd man, and when he deals 
■with matter? (and llicieuitia great many such niotters) on whiclilie 
is fiiUy competent to tunu »n exhaust L\o opinion, he puts his car« 
in such a way as to be pretty nearly in vulnerable. Nobiuly could 
confute nn i-von'Mideril I'ailacv, for example, uiorocoiudnsiveiy. lit* 
could point out tie* •wonlv points in the chain of rea selling and 
scjyer it at a single blow with perfect decision. lint in sonn; other 
cases the reader who has been thoroughly confuted i« apt to Ic.ivo 
a feeling that sonn'liow or other tho cnso cannot h* >o clear as 
Frofe.ssor Oaii*nes has put it. 'I’lio mere fact that ihej'c are re.«ison- 
iiig luuiiau heirq’S who tfike llio opposite aide of the qu»*pliow f-eems 
to prove that it cannot be conclnsively simuiieilup in so disunct a 
manner. When one man is absolutely certain that a coin is inad« 
of gold, and another lypially clear that it is luacle of copper, theio 
mufct Imj some sort of reason for ouch view of the que-liuii. The 
copper, if it be Copper, must he very highly btirnislu-d, or tho 
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g*old, if it be gohl, very dirty. Professor Ualnics reenis geiiemlly 
to prove, not only that the coin is gold or Cvipper, as the ease may 
be, but that nobody could posaihly havu mistaken it for an) thing 
else. A logician, when he is expo.sing an error, ought to reJnemher 
that, for practical purposes at least, hia work is onl) half done 
when he has showm llie nature of tho cn’or; he ought also to show 
how it c.ttino to impose up*)n the world ; for tho mere fact that it 
was believed is, iu itself, a phonomimon which rw^uircs explana- 
tion. Thus, for oxMuipUs to lakt^ tho que.9lioii of the L/oJoxiial 
limpire, Professor (k'linus proves tho inutility and emptiness of a 
homo govcmnieut (d’ thecoloiiie.s so couclusivcly from his own point 
of view tlial we In^gin to wonder how anyhody can ever, ■wish to 
maintain such a palpiible sliam. Now, assiuuing him to he right in 
all his Btnteiuenta — ^an us:,nmption made, of course, purely for tho 
purpo.*^ of argument -w»j begin to feel a certain aKtouJshment at 
tho vitality of tho senliiuent which lie assails. If colonial loyalty 
and British lo\'e of empiro are so ho^adessly absurd as he lias xuade 
them out lo Ik>, how is it tliat reasoning men are so miidi attached 
to the delusion f Can it possibly ho that so hollow a pliantom 
exorcises so pow'crful wi inlluenco Y A\'o do not say tiiat this 
is of itself a conclu.sivc objection to Professor (lairucs'a wgu- 
ment; nor do we even 6«y that ho could not give a perfectly 
satisfactory answer. We only rr^niork that he has not tr^jublod 
himself to explain liiiH nntagouisU' soniiments, and that oouse- 
quoutly his antagonieiU will apt to tbinJe (hat he has soiue- 
how or other omitted an essential olotnent of the question. Thero 
is in tact a very common kind of fallacy in political reasoning, 
which consists m tacitly ignoring a whole scu'ies of arguments 
which belong, so to speak, to a toU^y different spliei'e fixmi that 
in which the controv(n*sialiftt is moving. It may bo Uiat the polics’ 
of a certain measure is conclusively establislieu from the point i 
x'iow of a Chancellor of Uie Kxchoquer, but that the reasons whiA 
would rightly weigh -with liim arc not equally Valid with ‘Cbo 
Secretary for A Hairs; or, again, that whilst you ajwolutriy 

convince the statist, you would not ^ve so great an indiumee with 
a poet. And ct'en in political affairs the imagination requiiea to 
be consulted as uiuch as ibe arithmetical feculty. K must, in** 
deed, be added that, however this may be, the value of the reasoning 
is by no means destroyed. We express no opinion here as to t)m 
merits of Professor Oainics's tJieories about our Colotiiul £mpire, 
eonsidei'ed ns on exhaustive stateouent of the question | hut iin*< 
doubtodly the reasons which he gives are solid reasons, so fer as 
they go, and the atatesmun who aheuld nqgiect to ipy them 
thobr one weight, beeauses he chooses to anpw to sentnnont of a 
different order, would be totally inexcusable. All tliat we mean 
to urge is that, Iq many cases, after the tribunal in which Phn 
lessor Caimea is so able an advoa^ has pronottneed its dedaian. 
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tite enm must admit of an* appeal to aaotheri and in moat caaea to 
a higher, tsibimal 

i Oue aijyuTOoiit which Profeasor Oaimes puts with great fc^ecef 
Chough it may also bo adduced as illuaibating our proTious 
remarks, discusses the proper conetitutum of a national army. 
Pipofbssor Oainiefl is, as we have suificieutly shown, a thowi^h- 
bred liiidical. Ifo accepts for the most part the orthodox doctrines 
of his school, and wxmld apparently bid farewell to our colonu'S 
^mon-«)w morning with the most perfect complacency. But he 
is not the less convinced that we ought to have an army 
capable of roiidoring the mere tiiought of an iuvasiou absolutely 
chiAorical, and consequently — for it is a necessary contw- 
quence — of acting vigorously on occ^ioii boyond our shores. 
He attacks the weak parts of our present system, and though 
his loading doctrines have been more or less embodied in 
the recent measuroB of army reform, there is no doubt 
much in them which still requires attention. Il» t Professor Oaimes 
is desirous of a more radical change than any which has been yet 
elTectod, or which in all probahllity con bo edocted for some time 
to come, lie argues with his usuul (dearness that the Prussian, 
P^nch, and English systems are in a kind of geometrical progros- 
aion, so that tlie liiults which distinguish the I'renoh from tho (aer- 
man distinguish tho English from the French, only in an exag- 
gerated degree, Tho Prussian system, however, is in some rospticta 
rather on awkward precedent lor an English Ibulical; not only 
bemuse anything coming IVom tlio country of iUsmarck has a 
slightly eii^picioua flavour to a believer in popiilar government, but 
becttusHi tho militarizing ” tendencies of Ine Prussian system may 
bo considered as decidedly diflcouniging to a lover of jmjjico and imluR- 
trial progresB, Profess<»r Oairnea, thorefore, looks further, and finds 
in Switzerland — the model dcmocrcacy of ICuropo — a system wlii(?h, 
on his own showing, reconciles the ifeinands of self-defence and of 
eoll-jyovf'niment. Indeod, as ho admits in a note, his enthusiasm 
carried him n little too far, and kd him to oxiiggerute the probable 
dliciciicY of a system which has not yet undeig(.>ne tho nmgh test 
of actiiiil w'jirfirre. Hero, too, whilst refraining from expressing 
any opiriiori an to tho merits of th«3 argument generally, we may 
say that the advocate of a system of imiversiil w^rvicc in the army 
may lind his caK(j admirAhly stated by Pro feasor Gairoes. Tlie 
further question os to tho iiifliKuice of sucjh a system upon the na- 
tiuuid ehanirtcr is dismissed rather sunmuirily, Profetwor Oairnes, 
indeed, notices the obvious orgnme^k which may lie alleged on j 
his side. He poiiits out that in tho exiflting state of Europe we 
nuisl have u Huflicicntly strong army, whether it is a good or a bad 
thing in itsidf to have such on itrmy; he Bays that tho Swiss 
plan is tho only plan practicabln ; ancl he add** some reasons for 
thinking thjit in a cuustitutional ctuintry the industrial will be 
too slrout*: for tho milit4iry tcndenclt's, iu»d that, as tho system is 
Ix'tter adapted for doreiice tlmn attack (a doctrine to which 
the history of tho last war gives a nilheT equivocal <s>n(irma- 
tion), the danger of encouragiii|r milibo'y tendencies is not so 
great as might be thouglit. vVe fuel, however, that in this 
more general question, which certainly does not admit of so 
doedsive an answer, Professor Oairnes is scarcely so much at home 
as in poiming out the economical tidvantngt^^ of the system which 
he advocates, and the nature of the organization which would bo 
required. But whatever Hhorteomlugs may exist, or may bo 
supnosed to c.vist, in his r(?afloning«, we cannot but feci that, os far 
as tuev go, they ore oxcelleutly put and fuUy deserve on attentivo 
consiaoralion. 

A considerable part of the book is taken up by discussions 
on tho social condition of Ireland, and on the questions con- 
nected wiUi the Irish University system. On these topics Pro- 
lessor (yainioB has the advant«^^ of intimate personal know- 
ledges, and probably this, although we have not space to 
oxamino it, wdll bo found to bo the most permonentiy v^u- 
able part of his book. On the whole, we have groat pleasuxe 
in reciimmcnding it ns a singularly able series of mscussioiis, and 
wdl deserving the notice of those who oppose, aa well aa of those 
W'ho uphold, the views of which he is so excellent an advocate, A 
eollectiim of essays published at ditlerent tixaee during ten or 
eleven years, and Doarhig upon niauy diftcreut topics, necessarily 
gives an imperfect view of the author's opinions, and to this cause 
are doubtkss owing some of the defects, or rather the short- 
comings, which wo nave noticed : but wo may at any rafp safely 
say that none of Mr. MUFs many mseiples is a worthier representa- 
tive of the best (][ualities of their master than Professor Oairnes. 


A 1 GO A-WSHING.* 

|HI>0QKS on are almost always liked, even by readers 

who care little xor tho ** gentle art ^ in its^. One reason for 
W1S, that an earnest tibihennan makes himself 

^roimhly flumliar with oveiy remote nook and recess of the 
boautjiul laodscsM through wh&h his puxmiit leads him ; so that. 
If to be a mi»- of tote and feeling, wtot Woidwortli o^le " tto 
wtto of tto Boft Mue eto « and other kindied inflnenoee tocowe 
a part ox his own mture. Hence his deseriptiona of scenery have 
a beshn^ about tbjim, ^wn as it were flom the early dawn and 
the opening spnnjr-timdi that Comes home to sB of men. Jn 
this respect Mr. Prime does xml those f rMfv writm to 

w hom we have hean refaring ; nay^ ipdied,.i£ wn have a j 
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find with him^it !a that he oiitstrides them in tmni^&g 
leagued boots, suitaMe no douht to Atnerieis that eowtejm 
sonorous eloquenee and enormous rivers, but a littJe over-Imitt and 
over-big for our reticent Britkh temper and foidabln trout steesai^ 
The b(M)k. though it pknaea us, would have pleased ue etnl 
better if it hod contamed fewer gmnditisc emoriona and mom 
fish. At the same time Mr. Prime, w^e dare siw, knows pin^ 
well, both AS a fislxennan and an author, wl^ he is aboi^* Bh 
catches American trout with the scorict ibis, his fiivoorite hikd 
successful fly, in places whore on English angler would keSp 
uselessly thrashing the water with grey drake and turkey's wing; 
00 let us hope, ^ Mjslogy, that his pmjmrn Pfmai may OH 
snare a crowd of Amerioao readers, tUoagU wo PkiglMdunen am 
not })articulfu*ly taken by tlium. As far aa we are cohcwRiod, tha 
veiy first chapter of all, How Peter Wont a^Fifthing,” is a supes* 
fiuiiy and a nuisance. PasBOges of this description abuuxid • 

Perhaps the ftdl moon wiw xiilng over the dmlate hillv of tbs 
GadHrencB» marking the efivar puthwuy of the T.»jrd aenjaa ihe Holy fie* $ Ike ^ 
fitara that had glurilied Ilia birth in (no Ik*t1iU'hoin cavoni, that ii*d Bhone 
OR the garden agony, and on the garden tuinl), wi»v feliining i»erhaps on the 
hillside that had hcwai sanctiliod by Hia fuotsteiw. The young daughter of 
Jairus hKiked fmm her caienient in Capemaiiiu on tho hnver liike, and ro- 
oiuuibered the suleuin grandeur of that brow wtiich now tluy told her had 
been torn with thorns. 

This sort of thing only iiTitat(‘s without impt»,*saing us. Again, 
further on, the following rhapsody about the misbehaviour of the 
day is not to our taste ; — 

They [the nionutoin tops] wore loyona tiwn, for day eame pure and whits 
and stainless ; they are aomore and gloomy and piv^tbinuily sad In the even- 
ing Kvh<m tliey see day ^ang down in tiie Inrr fu#** redirith psasion 
or dnshi-d with wine.* Fw, oh ! man, mwer wont day to re«t unataln^, 
never yrua morning born so pure,^ tliat slio retained herself in purity 
till tlie setting or tlio san. Never yet lisnm da^htor of tho £aaL 
with i'liariot wiici^ls of silver, a fair and iieblu inaidcm worth love, and 
winning lovo, that she did not go away in clouds with lem garuwnts or in 
biusliing shame. 

The writing of this kind of stuff is aa easy as Wing,’* and 
at best only fills up space which had mnch better neve been, 
seserved for the trout, if trout there bo, or other fishes in the 
8ea of Tiberias. W'o should like to hc.*ir a great deal more of 
that liske of (lenneaareih, and Mr. Prime s apparent detemination 
to tel) us nothing is somewliat provoking. Hu boH, it seems, fished 
in many couniries-'dn Syria, in Scotland, in Havaria, in Soulb 
America— besides his native waters ; but he never will leave the 
Salino fontinalis, or North American brook trout, for a moment, 
in Sir Humphry Davy's Snlmoniaf the first chnnler exhausts tho 
subjwt of river trout; the second explains to us all about sea trout 
and Balroon ; in the third he devotee hunself to grayling ; in tho 
fourth we are iniruduccvl to the Sabno hucho of the J^varuu 
lakes, and wo aro taught everything Ab4.mt tlieee difivrent fishes 
that n ehort treatise can tcacli. But Mr. I’rimo, wdieiher he » at 
tho Kookerios (chapter ii.), or on the St Kogis wators (chapters vii. 
and viii.), or travoUing along the (JoimtKTtiout siieamS, &c. 
(cliaptera ix. and x.), or elsewhere, confhicB hiiusolf wholly to the 
Saliiio fontinalis, so that ovon that beautiful creature Womos in 
the end not a little wearisome and monotonous. We should have 
Wii glad to hear something of the American Lake trout ; how fitr 
they agree with, and how far they ditfor fVoin, the Salino fario of 
tiie" Lego di Guarda, or whether tliey approach more nearly to 
Srdmo ferox of Loch Awe and i.ioch Siiin. Again, aa we liavesaid 
abovo, any fishing adventuro on the Sea of 'riberiaa would have 
been lull of interest to all men, whether anglers or not ; but we 
are told this, and this only, that Mr. l^uio did, to use his own 
words, wot a line thero. The 153 gnnit fislies under which the net 
brake toiay have been large hfice trout, or huge carp, or heavy 
pike. Mr. Prime leaves us uuinstrnctt^. Almut aatmon-fishing 
in America, about the black bass, about the Ooregonns albits or 
white fish, he is equally uncommunicative. Two-fifths of his 
book aro appropriated U) the American brook trout, and we do not 
greatly gnicq^ them this; but the other three-fifths might surely, 
from a fisliing point of view, have been better occupied. They aro 
fiill to ovorflowingof noble enthusiasm and yearning aspirations, but, 
to use a metaphor drawn from Mr. Prime’s own art, it would havft 
been all the better if some of those hitd been thrown back again into 
tho waters whenco they came. Tho Hurd chiiptor, for iostanco, 
abandoning triait altogether, is collod ^^Isbtndcr Eflendi," luid con- 
tains a sensational story. An American Jow finds at Jerusalem a 
mysterious brother, of whose oxistoiioe he Imd uovur known ; this 
brother has somehow or otlwr bocome a 1 h'use, and is also imuricd 
to tlie New York young lady whom our Jew friend has adored in 
siifiiice from boybooA Wo hardly know whtdher the eoiaplicar 
tkons that eiume aro xepresunUri as having really happened or not 
The stony is told well enough, and, oe a time story, may not ^ 
more absurd than eertain other romiimvs angi'ily believed in 
from ttnan to tinie by many ruspoctabie men ; but it hfta nothing to 
do with the subjeet of tiio book, and appears to us out of placsk 
on the otoer kand^ it is a tale of Mr. Priuie'a own 
invention, the improbabilitiee aro much too glaring to make 
it auccesinil' aa a work of ait. 

AU that part of tho book, however, which ^ Mr. Primers 
fishing flocpadttioiia is vezy pleasant roading, inemtsing our rogrot 
'tilfitlm dMonotgive usmoroofthem. ThelSalmo fontinalis, a moat 
o^tivatifijg flak, which Mr. Buddaud is oadeavourisg to iiitroduea 
Btto IBrnSiadf si fonad afvevy wbm, and everywhere xe dwelt upon 
vrith. sHdocia affcatian. Wa Balmo fiiotfradis ap))6a» to^ baa fim 
o#alidiiitthnaanwatert (weowigntnii^^ femt m 

liaciwntoMKMm^QOt ]h^ At tkw wit aro somewhat saa* 
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j>n0ed« The Susquehanua^ the Potonia<\ and coantless Atuerican 
rivera of the second rank muet he so much broader and deeperi not 
to mention ^ao bebg much nearer a state of nature, than the 
Thames, the Severn, or any other of our Britii^ trout streams, that 
wo ^ould have expected thorn to contain very heavy liah. And yet 
l^e heavieat trout recorded by Mr. Prime hardly equals a firat-dass 
T^es does not approach a monster e.x- 

hihited at Driffield in lorkshire, for which 17 lbs. were claimed. 
Mow theM American salmonidm diller specificaUy from our 
common nver ^out we do not know, and shdUld have bofm glad 
to lem. But Mr. Prime does not touch upon the subject. Ho 
contrives, however, to nu^ os sympathise with the spotu^d obiect 

Jiuppy recklessly ov<jr hedge and ditcli, ho is olicn very 

descriptions of natural scenery. We extract liis ac- 
\f-aRf anight spent by tbo side of an American lake. Our readers 
may like to compare it with Tom Brown’s well-known vigil, in 
the hopes of catching a poacher on the banks of his Berkshire 
* rivulet: — 

So I w«nt up to the head ('f tlie lake, whore a hrooh ronio«« in, over n white 
gravel bed, pure and dear und ould, and Iving dowu on the. War-h in the 
soft Bunnhlne, dreaniod away the day ; the nh'ht cainu on un wit.li olouds, 
and tbo sounds of wind in the liigher forcHts on the mountain fsidos. \Vc 
made the camp lire broad and high. Vast pine and lurch log^, t»Mi A-rt long 
and two foot Ihiok, which with gn?at labour Tlirnm had »“ut Jind rolh*d tt»- 
getlier, blazed high on the edge of the fon’-jt, and pourod a rifli light upon tlu* 
lake. Far out on tlie water I could now ana then, the dip and lift of 
a lily-pod, gleaming like a ruby. 'I’lio Ibiron had tenin out sk<-tching, but 
had come iu at dusk, hung his skotohes hen* and there upon the trees, and 
as wo both had good apjaditeH, we dined Huniptuonsly. Then wo taikcsl 
by the eamp-tire for a time, and then he throw hirn.self down on the Balsam 
bough.4, under the bark shelter, atid slept in ]a*at?G. 

Both Sir IIuni]iliry Davy ami Mr. Primo grapple with tlio ques- 
tion of cruelty iiH c<mTU3Cted with aporting. They do not luanngo — 
TH^rhapait is impossible inaiiHge — this matter with perfect aiicces.a. 

lloth of them waste time in defending positions that are never 
aitackod nor even menaced. Sir Humphry says, * ‘ Wo are not Py t hti- 
goreans or Brahmins,” and so on. Mr. Prime couliuues thi.s obvious 
line of argniuent, and urges, in addition, that ho would be juatifiiid 
in sacrilicing the life of a favcuiritc borso if a higher duty called 
upon him to do so. No doubt, but upon such points the question 
never urises. What their iiuUgonist may say is this: — “Hike mutton 
as well ns any one, and know that sheep must be killed; but 
then i let them be killed as a matter of biuiincsa, and never 
think of taking a morning’s pleasuring as an amateur butcher,” 
Mr. Prime’s argument trom the possible snevitice of liia 
does not apply, unless ho considers himself justiliod in fooling 
delight whom he dig.s the spurs in, and gloats over every 
pulsation of the exhausted atiimal’s heart ns it thumps against bis 
ribs. Sir Humphry, indeed, mther shirks tho direct argument, 
and shelters hiiiisclf behind eminent practititmers of his .-irt — 
notably, Wordsworth, and some lovely niaideu, the cynosure of 
Mayftur, who was a zealous and efficient angler(!.ss. Hero tho case 
oftnis charming’ Ijsdy (Tementina TwosIum'S, though crushing as 
an grffimefUum ad homiii^m (Bntanmeum)^ is a little too v/iguefur 
geuew use ; whilst, ns for Wordsworth, great man ns he was, wo 
cannot trust implicitly to his guidance through the labyrinth of 
minor morals ; if we do, we may find ourselves on a hill-sido 
stealing woodcocks some dark night. Vide Prelude, Tk)ok I. : — 

S(mu>timeB it belVll, 

In Ibeao lughtrwandcrings, that a ttlrong dcsiro 
OVjrpuworcd my la'ttur reaann, and the bird 
Ttiat WAS the captive of anuther’a toil 
Became my prey. 

Wo know now, of course, that this thHhriBh impulse was, with 
other half-divine impulBc.s, gradually building up his mighty mind 
to its appointed height; but still, if moaner men undertook to 
educato ^omselvcs in that ])nrticular way, it would hardly, as 
tho phrase goes, tend to cHlilication. ^Vordsw’orlh moreover 
is not consistent with liimsclf on this point. If “ Harth^ap 
Well ’* has any ethical moaning at all, it is meant to discourage 
field sports ; and even tho Iku d of Bydnl himself, fond ns ho was 
of reciting his own verses, would hardly liavo ventured to quote 
the last stanza of that poem whilst he was gaffing a salmon : — 

One lesson, slicphcrd, let ns bc»th divide, 

^Taught both by wliat .she [naturf] sliowa und what oonccaLs 
Never to bb'Oil our pleasure und nur pri<Ui 
With fionow of the meanest tiling tlmt feels. 

We must confess that the question i.s an awkward one to face. 
"We may perhaps, however, say that, as it signifies little to creatures 
lawfully killed how they die, it is not tmfair to balance tlio good 
effiects of sporting against those which are less good, aud decide 
for or against it accordingly. NW efieminate vanity like Nero’s, 
selfish personal cowardice such as Robespierre’s, are tho passions 
that generate npuelty in its basest and most unrelenting form. 
Against these vile passions, a masculine life nourished upon robust 
interests, such as war and tho chase, is one of the best antidotes 
known to us. Parience under disnppointraent. uncomplaining en- 
doiance of hardships, self-contTol, command ol temper, resource in 
difficulties, and other valuable qualities of a lilre kind are gradu- 
ally fonned by the help of such a life ; and, wliat is more to tho 
purpose, those who follow these adventurous ond enterprising 
pursuits are often the gimtlest and tenderesi of men. We do not 
say that those cemsideratiojM ore what ISholiey somewhere calls 
refutation-tight’^; they will not bo so accepted, wo know, by 
thorougbgolng homoAiwians, eueb as a certain distinguisfaed 
historian and pbilozoist, who cannot bear that any living creature 


should be put to pain, except indeed an inaccarate Dean or so, and 
others with him who, hardy rebels against the truth, gtmitj 
daring dino ” tinder tho shadow of amediooval tradition without 
any root to it. But to such partisans we do not address oureelveti 
and our view may perhaps suffice for the ordinary conscience of aa 
ordinary Christian and outer of beef, especially if he happens to be 
fond of fishing. 

We have spoken our opinion freely about the exaggerated 
emphasis of klr. Prime’s style and sentiments. Noverth'idess we 
shoJ] be glad to meet with him again. 


GOUDSMTTS ROM.\N LAW.* 

T he production in an English form of a Continental troatiso on 
Homan law, written in a technical language for the most part 
unfamiliar to the J'kigli.^h lawyer, and amiinpanied with hardly 
any explanation or addition on the part of the translator, shows an 
oxpe(‘tatiim which we hopo may bo well founded, but wliich in a 
coiumcrcial point of view at least seems daring, of tho interest 
likely to bo taken in the sulfiect by English readers. It is true 
that* tho importance of R.omaii liiw^ as an iustnimont of legal educa- 
tion is much more definitely recognized now than it ^vas formerly ; 
perhaps we may wifely say it is generally admitted that an eduoiUod 
j’kiglish liiw}(ir ought tii havo some Imowlodge of its lending out- 
lines. It does nut fidlow, however, that the form in whicli it is 
prt*si‘ntcd to Continental studeuta will be also the most convenient 
for English students, who ajipronch it from a difieiiuit point of 
view and for difiereiit purposes. Let us con.sidor shortly what 
those puv])us(‘s art'. At present there exists no eueh thing as a 
tolerably good general iutriMluctioii to tlio laws of England. We 
have abundance of snfiicicntly good books, and some tow exceed- 
ingly good book.?, on special departments of the law ; but in the 
way of in.slitulional treatises we still ha\o nothing iKitler Ibnn tho 
vaiious edition.*? of Jilackstone, which cither ni*o content to follow 
the almost ludicrously wrong arraiigeineut of tho original, or patch 
it up by very inipi‘vfcct improvements. In tbo mo.st esteemed of 
these editions wo find tbonotion.s of ownership and contract so 
ho}Mde«sly entangled that no place is found for the law of contracts 
except bv dragging them in as a mode “ in whiidi lliat im- 
portant kiml ot ciiattel called a chwv in action is created”; 
and we liavo to look for Luiuicy partly under 1 be. Royal JVerogativo 
and partly under Public SociA’Keonoiny ; and while this is so, it is 
obvious that we are still for enough from anything calculated to 
abslst a ln^giniuT to any clear or syslomalic uoliow.s. And for tho 
prostint there seems to be no bellVr w^ay for a student to acquire 
such notioii.s than the roundabout one of going to another system 
— namely, tho Roman — iu which tlm leiwling principles are 
acce.5H)»lo in a definito and compendious form, fixing I hoso prin- 
ciples in the niiinl, and then bringing the light thus gained to binir 
on the rifdu^r but less oidered tivasure.s of the Engli.'*h books. The 
main object tberolbre is not so much to know Jiow fur tho 
law as it stood in .ruslinian’s da\s Iuih survived ns tho modem 
common law of the Continent of Europe, nor to be familiar witJi 
tho cLassification and tenuinologv of modem Continental wTilers, 
to grns]) tlio main points of tlie Roman law wdiich aro most 
useful to illiiHlnile the English Uiw by ci)iiipari.sou or cimtrast. 
And tbi.s, wo think, is best attained if wo begin aa near the 
iH'ginning as possible, with (iaiua ; of course not wholly unassisted, 
for Gains “ without note or <*oramrnt ” would scarcely be edifying 
even to a f-cbohir sufiiciently versed in the Latin of general litera- 
ture. But there is conipctcnt guidance to bo had in Gorman, and, 
since the apponnmec of Mr. I’oste’s Comniontory, also in English. 
Justinian’s institutes should be taken as near as may bo coucurrcutly 
with Gains, to whom however wo give the first place. The 
historical elements in the de^•elopment of Roman law clearly 
brouglit out by him, but ilropped out or Blurred over iu the later 
Iiistitiifi'i?, frequently present tho most striking and instructive 
nnftlogie.s to an Englishman. 

The tivalises gencrically known as Pandocta, of w'hich the pie- 
,«ent book is a speidnicn, have also considerable interest for us, teit 
of a sonu'W'hat different kind. We are le-ss struck with the sul>- 
stauce than with the method ; we cannot help marking that the 
body of siihstantive law they deal with is both uarullcl to ami 
dilferent from our own in many important ways ; W that which 
chiefly iixi'.s our attention is a scheme of treatment and procedure 
yiito unlike anything wo have met with in our ewn legal educa- 
tion. Tho classification of civil law in its main Wnches of 
Ow'iiership, Personal Duties (C)bligations), Family Relations, and 
Succession, wliich is generally rt‘Cognized by Continental writers, 
is not wholly without recognition, though for the most part of it 
partial and confused kind, in England. But tho prerioiw tream 
ment in a General I’art, ns it is called, of the woik, of sacjl>« 
principles as aro in gieal measure uresupposed by or common to oil 
the special donartments of law, has never even been attempted, 
so for as wo know, liy any of oiir toxt-writers. Certainly the 
English law sliidont luw practically^ to go without any* such 
introduction.^ He is plunged at onco into speoitil details, whether 
ho begins with rending books or working in chambers; and he 
must rely on the light of nature and the gradual pieceing out 
of his knowledge to teach him sooner or later wnich of the 


* 77te J^andecU: a Treatise upon ike Roman Ihiw and upon ite Gmneition 
wUhfJiiodem Leyedatkm* By J. K. tioudsmit, LUD.> tvofeBSOr of Juris- 
pmdsVice in the Univeruty of J.cyden. Translated from the Dutch by 
K. Da Tracy Gould, M.A., Counsellor at-Law. London t XAiug^uanH 8 e Ca 
X873. 
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to find him gravely retailing the exploded legend of the martjrr- 
dom of St John Nepomuck^ 'without apparently a doubt of ita 
truth. 

To general readers the earlier chapters of the Tolume, which 
include the second half of the Avignon period and the episode 
of llienai — or, as Mr. IFIemans, for some unexplained reason^ 
always calls him, lUonzO'-^will probably he the most interest- 
ing, though his record of the career of the great Tribune is too 
brief and uehdiy to bo satisfactory. Most of the Popes of that 

S oriod were at least outwardly respectable in their personal con- 
uct ; but both Urban VF. and Boniface IX. were unblushing 
nepol^ts ; and there is a characteristic anoettte preserved of the 
deathbed of the latter, who, when asked how be felt, replied, J 
should be quite woU,iCI htui money,*' A contemporanr chroniclor 
tolls ns that omclrig the bishops appointed by him, always for a 
money paylnent, were Hcttrrte^ hislrunies atU discoti^ of ite most 
scandalous antecedents. were the fourteenth-century Popes 
.moTO scrupulous about usurping patronage which did not belong 
to them than about selling it wneu it came into their hands. 
•Clement VI. in 1341 quietly trunsforred to himself by a bull the 
right of appointing to the soo of Morence, which had been up to 
that time the immomoriiil privilege of the chunter. To turn to 
a different subject, Mr. Ileniaiij* gives a curious description of the 
pil^rimago of Uio While Penitents** at the end of the century, 
which almost reminds us of the first fervour of tho Crusading 
movement, when crowds of men, women, and even children, 
straggled across the length and breadth of Europe, too many of 
' them only to perish miseiahly on tho road 


The Sfnso of aIh and mi’MTy, Rompunctlon for the iiist and pity for the 
second of thoHO univiT-cd ilia, may lu> nnid to have prodoniinAted thi*ou,;Iimit 
the middlo ages. Jt won not till coinnarativoJ^* inudorn times that tho 
dignity nod s<df-rrs{)on.>sii)iiify of man hegnn to his thougbtj. In 

tlie laj»t year of this nmhiry llm fiM-Jim; (»f profound sorrow for sin found 
vent in a moveinout whifh aruMaud the attention ot the Christian world, and 
extended over aJmost tho wduilt* of Wesu^rn Kuropo. Tho “ AVhitc Pciii- 
teata*’ commenced thnir doUfui piigrinmKo from land to land, from city to 
dtr, JointMj hy nmJtitudoa of Uith und all (‘last^es, clad in long white 

haldts with hoods covering tho face so uh to leave tho oyca 011I3' vlsililo; 

women distlnguishccl by u rod cross ; all, as they advanced, reciting or 
Sbiging orisons und hymns— the Stnhai Mattr^ tho Mtwnfw iMfilm, Ao. 
According to some wriU^rs, this im/voment originated in Ireland ; thonco 
passed^ to F.nglaud ; thence thrungh France, crossing Alps and Apen- 
nines. and spreading with mournful eiithiiaioMit over Northern and Central 
Italy. At Genoa 5,000 arrh fd in such ib^isc, and w«rc led by Iho /iged 
Arcnblshop, himMCif on horM'hacW, to visit churches, cemeteries, shrbies, 
daring nine days. From Lucca 3,000 set out^ notwithstanding the veto »»f 
tha magistrates, for Pisroja, whcie they were iolncd hy 4,000 more, uud 
ihenea passed on through Pratu to Florunoe. Thera ruJ devout muUitiido 
swelled to 40,000 \ and as many an ao.000 were lod, in ono lougnlrawn pru- 
Ottssion, by tho Jlisliop of Fiesolo to visit the holy places. At Parma the 
pQgrims on foi>t were followed hy fiirty cars, containing tlio intlrm and 
mblf^ women and children. From tlionee 7,000 act out, preceded by pious 
oonfVateniitics with their standards and Jed by tho Bishop of that diuucso. 
At Veiuca the unthorities re/used to admit them; but at Ferrara tlie 
MarquU d'F.ete treuttKl them with honour. Whatever the foiiuiiiusm of thin 
** ze^val,** it is certain that tholVuits of good works, alms to the poor, 
tnconciliatlou of enemies, restitution of what had been unlawfully taken, 
w«ke abaiidantly borne by it. 


Tho Mysterica and IMiraclo Plays, already popular in the twelfth 
oeutuiy, were now hegiuning graclually to merge into dramatic 
and 61 ^ poetiy, and the Quadrircffio of tho Dominican Frez/i. 
who died in 1416, passed thi*ougii six editions between 1481 and 
1511. Considering its date, it is remarkable that we find 
iinbaptieed iufants and virtuous Pagans enjoying nu immortality 
of negativo happiness '* In tho Kly»«ian Fields and Limbus, which 
are, however, regarded m port of tlio Infumiil regions. Boccaccio's 
fismoufl story of tho converted Jow at Homo who concluded that 
ChristianiW must he true beennse the Court of Bomu and the 
Cardinals had been unable to di'«tn»y it aflbrds a striking illustra- 
tioa of the prevalent c.stiuiate ot the Curia } while the reverse of 
rhe picture AS exhibited in the strange austerities and still stranger 
x&fluence of St. Catherine of Siena and St Bridget, who do- 
DOimced tho vices of I’opes and Cardinals in language which 
Luther could hardly exceed, but were canonized instcoa of being 
excommunicated. 

Mr. Hemans’s pages abundantly illustrate the deteriorating 
effect of absolute and iri'esponsible power on the character of the 
Popes, 60 often remarked upon, and of which Marcollus II. is 
recorded to have expressed his fear in his own case, though 
h% died too soon after bis election for such fears to be realized. 
'Urban II., whose cruelty and nepotism have already been referred 
to-— he actually screened from puniahment one 01 his nephews, 
whom he hod already mode a duac, who carried off a nun from her 
ocmvottt and violated her— >was bt^fore his election a man of modest, 
auftcr^ and studious life. The antecedents of Martin Y., 
who to the last studiously^ evaded his engagement to carry 
out Ae reift>nns of the Council of Cunstance, which had eleoted 
him on that condition, were ''not only respectable, but ad* 
sttln^lA" Thenrevious life ol Fugonius IV. bad been saintly, 




oipa preroguttvo and the interests of the Eomaa Curia. " Had ho 
aaiiada a bettor use of his talents,” says tho Benedlotine author of 
Iho 4 rt de virifkr foa palct ^ " lu> might have restored to the Church 

g ar! at least of her pristine splendour.** The Oaxdinal presiding at 
le Council pf Basie observe^, in reference to these growing en* 
croBChmentB of the iPapacy, "What are Bishopg now but a sot of 
ahadewsP What is left them but a pastoral staff and a mitre F 
Can they be called iffi^berds, witliout sheep, and unable to 
do anytmug for those upder them P ” The words aonnd almost 
like a prop hoqy of iho Vatican Council. By the way Mr. Homans 


commits the unpardonable blunder of quoting, tho &mpus doft« 
nition of the S^man Pritnacy in tho Florenttno decree d( 
union, without the qualifying clause about autboiity 
Oouneils, on which its whole sense depends Eugenius died ex<* 
claiming "0 Gabriel, how much better bad it been for tby soufo 
salvation to have been neitlier Pope nor Cardinal, but to have did 
a simple monk t ’* Not less significant is the complaint of Ua 
excellent successor Nicholas V., by fat the grandest figure amonff 
tho Popes of that century, the founder of the Vatican Library, and 
the energetic patron of the beat learning of tho ^ay, both sacred 
and promuo, who roolaimed for the Papacy its intellectual 
primacy in Eun^pe, aud with a noblo liberality laboured 
to tho utmost to save the ChrUtian hkist from tho^ irruption of 
Mahomotanism. Tho news of tho fall of Oonstantinoplo short* 
enod his own days. But, little oe he had to reproach himself with, 
he bitterly complained to tho two Carthusian monks whom ho 
kept constantly about his person " that there was no man on earth 
more unhappy than tho Sovereign of tho Church,” to whom none 
that crossed his threshold ever dared to utter tho plain unvar- 
nished truth ; aud ho added with tears " that ho would gladly 
renounce the pontilicate.” The accomplished and outspoken 
.Eneas Silvius retnmtod a.<i I*ius IE. all he had formerly maintained 
about the superiority of Councils to Popes. Whether ho also 
explicitly retracted nis earlier dictum that "there was groat 
reason formerly to forbid tho marriage of tho clorgy, but there is 
now still greater reason to porniit it,” does not appear. His personal 
charai^ter was irreproachable, which may ho said, on tho whole, of 
his Immediato successor Paul 11 ., but certainly not of the Popos 
who followed him tt) the end of the century. Sixtus IV. set tho 
exiunpio of creating now otllces for the express purpose of selling 
them, besides making those venal which had not boeu sold before. 
If is reign did )nnch to dispel the In-st illusions of childliko 
voneration for the I'apacy, as n)ay be inferred from the words of a 
cujitcinporary Latin poem on tho Caliimitics of the Times 

VenalU uvbm 

Tftraplo, aarerflotijfl, nltHria, tcinjtia, C(>ron:e, 

Igrifs, tura, luvijcs, ccclum cat vtualo Dviisque. 

Innocent VIII., who succeeded him, gave fetes at the Vatican 
at which a son and daughter of his own took a prominent port, 
and publicly celebratod the weddings of bis own children. 
The iniiuuous Alf’xander VJ., whoso fdoctinu to tho Papacy wn» 
notoriously .riraoniacal, went still further when he expressly 
named his daughter, the fair Luorezia, as hia vicar ; during hia 
absencQ from Boine she presided and gave audience in tho Papal 
apartments, with u Cardinal as her subordinate seatiid at her side. 

JMr. Ileinans has only partially completed Ida reed’d of Sacred 
Art in Italy during tho fiftoeulli century, to which ho proposes to 
devote a supplementary volume. In iirchitoctiire tho later half of 
the fourteenth century was tho period of tho comineneciaont of 
tho mngniiicGut Duomo of Milan aud (/ertosa of Pavia, both 
founded — perhaps'as an act of penance for his horrible cruolticR— 
by Ohm tJalcazzo, Duke of Milan, but the Covtosa W'oa not 
finished till a century later. No fewer than fifty-two architects 
wore employed on tlie Duomo. The Cathedral of Fluronco was com- 
pleted in 1 364. Several other Italian cathedmls, ns those of Prato, 
Como, Fermo, and Orvioto, were built or rebuilt during the same 
period. In painting it w.a8 the twa of Bellini, Sandro Botticelli, 
(Jhirhindajo, Pietro Vanucci, Filippino Lippi, Perugiuo, and Fra 
Angelico, not to mention other well known, if less me.morable^ 
names. The chapters on the artistic monuments belonging to 
this period in Uomo and the principal Italian cities are arnuiged 
too much like a guide-book to be exactly attractive reading, Lut 
will be found most serviceable by those who are visitiim the 
places. Mr. llemans has devoted miiuy years to studying Italiaa 
art on the spot, and ho biings to bear oh 'his detailed deaeriptiona 
the results as well of a minute knowledge as of a rofined and 
cultivated taste. 


BinCITS ANCIENT POTTEUY.* 


. . sumptuous new edition, soprofusdyiUustia^.of his /fufaiy 
of Ancient jPoUortt. Tho book in its original form, published sixteen 
yearo ago, was already a mouuiuimt of learning and industry. 
This revised edition seeius to leave very little indeed to ho 
desinid. it is an exhaustive treatment of the whole subject, and 
futmrs inquirers ooa soarc^y make any additions to Iho sto^ of 
kxmwledge hero aocumnlated. In natund ecienee there will 
always be much to learn aud much to bo discovered, which msy 


art, it IS otherwise, iv. Btrcb enlarges on this m hia simEubie| 
preface to this new edition. He claims credit for bringing boforrj 
W roadera the whole field of possihlo inquiry as to anoum^ 
pottery. He temiuds us that the hriuging to tight of any number 
of fresh examploe by n^ excavations is not likdiy to add mnelr* 
if anytiiing, to our ^stibg knowledge. For the classea m 
divisiotis of the ceramic wares of antiquity have long been^ finally 
determined. There are only certain criteria by whidl the auB of 
any specimon can be estimated— the ikbric, the chaiacter or eoxw 
tempocaiY art, the language used in any inzeziptionB, «»! tin 
science of palieography in deciphering such inscriptions. It is in 


• JlistarH iit AnvititU JPolteru ; JSgj/piwnt AuyHak, Greek, JStmteon^ 
and ifeoioM. By Samuel IfircTi, LL.U., fie. .Now and 

£dHt#ririih ColcuriMi Plates and Wcodcats. London : Murray* 
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tile lut ci tiieBO tiiiii modem evdbieolagicil refldtteli bee wou tbe i 


weece Koi^, Im Br. Birck looks kopefully to poseiklo new I 
mmveries in the acchmology of Oentml Awh and of ** eiviUsed i 
/iricfl*’’ So fiur as coneenis tko pottor’s ail; in the primitive and 
''mhietoric races of xuan^ during ages in wkick the art of writing 
did not exist, and in wMok there seem* to be no poesible link of 
eonnexion Wweon the rude arts practised and the lanmagea 
moken by tlio mon who used them, nothing more is to be looked 
for. noie,** eavs Dr. Birch. ^Hhe quesliou of the relative date 


omoinen^ ii flgnisA in the peosent volmpe» Of nil ^ Itojdwiw 
of Gis^ bermio 1^ the planted the moat Ime ritifi i ff yW 

the most iotsmtixig. Dr. Birch tNote toaneh of hit. anllegl 
with medal ihliiess* Among othmr tUpgSi speaking with tbi 
authority of an expert in the he describes the teste 
ill thos<3 ^ys of skilful forgery and. imitation, a ^nuine anoieot 
vase may bo distinguished' froni a counterfeit. There have hem 
organism induslries Ibr the prodnetion of fictitious vases, each as 
tboao of Pietro Fondi at Corfu and Venice, imd of the Vaeoil 
fiinrily in Venice. Dr. Bilteh adds to the number of 

such fraudulent imitators. But surely W edgwood did not wish to 


for. iJoie,** Says Dr. Biich, the quesliou of the relative date such fraudulent imitators. But surely \V edgwood did not wish to 
of the pottery cau only be solved by ^e conditions under which it deceive his CQetoiu|^ into the notion that they were huyii^^; real 
is found, and tho remains with which it is associated.” This, of antiques. The processes of the munufllctiiio of thi«e Greek vnaoil 
course, is true. It is with a pardonable pride in his subject that are carefully described; and a coloured illuatmtmn, taken fbomo 
our author cliums for the potter’s art so great and universal on kylix found at Volci, and nowin the Alunich Musoiim, pictures. thb 
importance that a knowledge of it bccn^mes essential for any industrial labours of a Samiun pottery, llomer hiniself bdilg repro- 
adeqiiate understanding of the mytholog}', history, and arts of ail sentodaBfbnningoneofthegi^iip. Uh4Uii>iwromwnber3thehitfe)il* 
the families of mankind. * chimneys of the countless mwiaces of the ytaifordshiro Pottme^ it 

The work beibre us divides tho whole subject of ancient potteiy interc^ing to sec, in this pirturo, tho chimney of the ancient 
into live parts. Tho first treats of l^gyptiaii and Oriental coramic lumat'c fiuislrod (df at the top with a wreiithcd tum of Pan. After 
npuducts; and then Greek, Etruscan, and Boinan flctilo art follow describing the processes of tho art, Ihr. Birch procceda to give an 
m order ; tile 'tinii,! sectioii doaliiig with ( -eltin, Teutonic, and account of the successive styles of vnae-piiiiiting, dtetinguished 
Scaudinaviau pottery collectively. With the advautugo of in- chiefly by tho colours of the Hgiires. Thus the brown figiires am 
numerable illustrations Dr. BiwdTs j»figea iue made ue interesting earlier than the maroon. Then coiuebhiok figures ixi two divisional 
as they aro instructive. AVitliout di\wiiigs, indeed, it would be followed by a fashion ot black figim^s on u cream-cobured ground. 
diffi(ni1t^ if not impOMiblo, to cmivoy ade(pi:vto notions of the forma Then come red figutiis, subdmdod into a strong, a flue, and a florid 
and details of the art ielos described. But in llieae pages an appeal style. Va^ca in nolychroiue ^tokoii tho decadence of the art, 
is made to the eye as well us to the mind, 'fake, for instance, the The question of the classification of tlio subiocts pointed on tha 
most interesting rviprfxluction of the picture of Egy^^tiun brick- (xm^k vases is still more comjdi(‘ab?d and diiucult. Wb quote a 
making which is found in the tunib of rielijnam, an oilioer of tho passage which well states tlic conditions ofiiie probTem;— 
court of Thothmes HI., of tho eiglitcor.th l'Jg3rpti.‘in dynasty, about Xo puriion of' the liLsiory of tlie ficliJo art is mere diiiicult to iinmiiM.tban. 
1400 B.C. Here are seon Asiatic capfivos, under tho super- that of the suUjccU which tJio painters H>l4K*tcd for the di'coralian or vaiws. 
intendenco of taskmasters arint3d with BticrliH, labouring to mix 'f h<*y it great part of uncirnt mythology, though not, perhaps that 

J.UU h«.,s 11^ da, or mud to a ^i«r ™to«cy, «,mo hS 

bnng watci ixoui a tank, and others (any the kueatl^ clay to lii^ratuiv, or from roythii and poi^rn;) which, though inferior to ttw' 

those wne&b duty it is to atuinp it with u mould into bnckfl of the gr^'at work.** of antiquity in lutclhH^tiul Htylc atul vigour, yot offered to IdM 
icq uiml slmpe, which are then laid out I0 be ilrkid in the sun. painter incidents for bis pcm'il. XlmHMuiut be songht for in the scattAred 
Tht'so wore, of course, unbaked bricks, A groat slop was made in iVagmeuia of timik Utcriunre pn-aorvod in tlio H^holiasu, iu the wiitera ou 
advance yduu it wiw di«!f.«red, wUolher accidentally or ether- mythcleCT. [“ vtytto uf .n .»«yt-k.|;^ia.-al *15°..?°^^ 

Wise, .tut tlK,dav mhd.t m-ao b): haldi^j pmctLlly indc- 

atrucfibK And then the addrtiou of vitreous ghiziiig or enamel- (atioii i>f art, the roost dilUeult branch of unhiuology. It Is, liowovcr, only 
ling, nnd the mveuiion of the poUcr^s wheel,” bro\ight the art miico the (HhCovviy of a considerable mimlier of inscribod vsimm that ibftsv 
to li much liigher level. Apictuni is given from the paiutiugs of a invc.’rtigationa have attained any appnmch to aci*arfley ; for thu labours of 
tomb at Beiii-IlftSHdu, in which lUl those pr(.wjesse8 are most carefully ^'**^F**‘ i/^fvra on the sul^^ t ore hypi^hcti^l md uturruiai}, 

^pa^ntod. Dr. TH^ rcujari* cort.5. .spc^itic 

the Eiryptiim j^rttery in that of Assyna and Babylonia. Tho considerable cMiiv>0Mtii.iw, mnaitw h>-jjotl«-iic!d. In ooMia la which we m« 
latter is liner iu its paste, biight(3r iu its colour, and thiimer.in mass guided by names, personages tho loaat ('Xp4H:tod appear in prominent 
thau tho former. t)f aucieut Phmui(uan poUtiiy verv litUe imlcod tions ; and (;oKiposiiion.s often represent inytlut of wlu’ch not even the nub- 

ia known, la it not probabhi that furthor reaesjcfiea may throw «”e«. have rc hod ihu pj^nt day. Mwlcm capUnatiena are ^ ■ 

v w.wi,. few great traditional schools of art,aml take no account of the onivenMif 

iVt*' Wirticular blanch of the aiibict t r >l e do not obscire <iiiruab,nof tho liim arts throughout Grcoco and her cofenles, and of the dja^- 
that Dr. Birch mokes any rotcrouce m tius sccliou to any results tlic Greeks bad uf those exact coukw wWnh nieclmniMn hoa 

obtaiued by the Palesliue Exploration h^xpedition, lie reminds introduced into modern art. It waa from this feeling that, tha aams was 
us that n guild of potters existed at Jerusalem, and that one of the never treated in tlie same mimniT in nil its df^rnils, aud a vaiiod rfehuess, 
gfitoa of Uie Holy City was named after them. He imiigiiiee tliat ***«*'. ovyrand adorned a veiy limited eftoioe 

the .Tows, nnioup whom ho considers that the state of art was very snbjecls. 

low, obtained the greater port of their oartlienware from T^^pt. After reviewing the various hypotheses of Insert, ItaliuskLaud 
WJmt pottery is usually found in Palestine is of the xml Roman, others, and quoting Millin/gon’s ftovonfold classifloation. De, 
or so-called Jiaminii, ware, of a comparatively late period. Wo proceeds to give a pt ecis of the subject, Mowing, w bo ttdki; 
approach on infinitely more int(;rost)ng branch of tho subject, tho oi-dor aaopted by Alidkr and Gerhard. Thus ho deaerilwii 
in on artistic point of view, when we leuvo the pottery of tho secucs from the iWroWik, tho yf/ywwie^fetf, the 
Asiatic nations, and coino to oxamino that of the ancient Greeks. the Tkeaeid, tho Ileraekid, tho Kadmeid, &c. It is of CourSQf 
"Wo rather wonder tliat Dr. Biicli, in doricvibing tho terra cotta ixnpoHsible to follow him in detail through these learaedand ili|^ 
of the Greeks, Iuls not drawn attention to tho neglect among our- discussions. The inquiry opt^ns a compmheuriva view of ito 

selves in imxlem tlioes of so valuable a material. Happily the whole cycle of Greek imagnaotivia litemiuce.. We tro^ iwxt oafi 
uso of terra cotta in architoctore is Ix^coming more common, but special atteutioti to tho odniity of the seventh chapter; tb wldch titv 
no one eeetns to have thought ns yet of employing it for iconic inscribed voees ore conskleivd. The several olpuabcts employed^ 
busts. licmemhering tho admirablo portraiture wldch the ItaUuna tho dialectic varieties of language, and tho phrases and spcechaa 
of tlie sixteenth century produced in coloured term cotta, wo uamt mom commonly used are all elaboraUdy explainod. It is eurieuft 


most interesting reproduction of tho picture of Egy^^tian brick- 
znakiiig which is round iu tho tsnib of rtekmarn, an oilioer of the 
court of Thothmes HI., of the eigliteonth I'Jgyptijui dynasty, about 
1400 B.C. Hero ore aeon Asiatic caplivos, under tho super- 
iutondencu of taskmasters ariU(3d with Bti(;ks, labouring to mix 
with hoes tlic clay or mud to a propter conHisteiicy, while some 
bring water from a tank, aud o tilers carry the kuea<lod clay to 
those who&b duty it is to stump it w ith a niould into bricks of the 
icq uiml slmpo, which are then laid out 1o be ilrkid in the sun. 
Th(‘S(s wore, of com‘Si», unbaked bricks. A groat step was made in 
advance ■whoa it was discovered, wh<3lher aecideutuliy or other- 
wise, that tlio clay might be iniido by baking practicully inde- 
atructible. And tbon tho additiou of vitreous ghi/diig or enamel- 
ling, «nd the iuNoution of the poller’s wdieel,” bro\ight tho art 
to a much liigher level. A picLur(3 is given from the puiutiugs of a 
tomb at Beni-1 liUtH An, in which <iU those procesftos are most carefully 
leprestuited. Dr. Birch reumrl» certain specific difleronces from 
the Egyptian pottery in that of Assyria and Babylonia. Tho 
latter is finer in its paste, brlghfr^r iu its colour, and thiimer.in mass 
thau tho former. Of ancient Phmnic^ian poUtiiy very litUo imlcod 
w Iraown. la it not probabhi that further resoarches may throw 
light on ibis particular branch of the subject ? We do not observe 
tlmt Dr. Birch mokes any roforouce in tius sccliou to any results 
obUtiued by the Palestine Exploration h^xpedltion, lie reminds 
us that a guild of potters existed at Jerusalem, and that one of the 
gfites of the Holy Oity was named after them. He iuiiigines tliat | 


hetkrtily wish that our o\Yn soulptoi's would sometimes adopt the 
material iu place of the conventional white marble. Such portraits 
would be infinitely choaner and a groat deal more life-line. Wo 
could promise, we thiuK, a very remunerative sale to any enter- 
prising artist who would produce in coloured iexra cotta at a low 
nrice imlly good buatHjmrfraite of the famous men. of the day. 
l)r. Birch ftssiu'cs us that^ the Greeks often used this material tor 
the statues of the go<ls which stood in the temples, as wefl as for 
multiplied c<ppioB of them on a lodm^ed scale (perhaps for private 
use), luul also for votive ima^ ; and he figures a head of PoIIas 
A tom, surmounted by a winged Nike, which was flmnd at Oolvi, 
and which seems to be of a very high order of lu^t Tho oharaeter 
of tho face indeed much resembles that of the majestic bronze 


to compare one chiss of these epigraphs, such as 0TNi\K6E KAliEf 
Obianthe is firir,” whh the parallel conceit, such aa GUJLIA 
> BELLA, of the Italian majofica of the Renaissance. A subsequent 
chapter Ghroniclea the names and works ofahoBtofpoUeniwhohad 
the wit to inscribe their desigmi, aud so have eoinedown topsteiiM; 
Finally, our author distiiqpiishes with ntarvellaus aeouTiioym 
various kinds of Gret^k vases that were in nse, and emumnstos the 
Boveinl prdterics of which the existence is now known. What baa 
to be said of Etnisciui pottery is coutuined in one Tjiief sbaptec. 


Roman pottery is treatuL as it deserves, at (ipuater leng^ and on 
the sanio general principles as tho pottery of Greece. Fimtj that 
is, we have an account of tho , manufacluTO,. c^ccially Tn its 
more useful forms. Aud then the ornamental vaeies are described 


h^ from tliA Oastellaui Collection which has heen lately aequiied in order. The work concla^s with an isiteTcatiug^ secdon on tha 
Jbr the British Muso^. We nmy observe that many of ceramic art of Northern Kuropo. Specimens of British or Anglo- 
fi^surea from the National OoUfiction arc engravtid in thia volume; l^axon potteiy are continually being uxhumod; and tho lu^y 
P^h ttS the grywoftd coloured statuelto of Aphrodite from' Gales, finders may bo referred to Dr. Birch’s volume for all the inform^ 
fiict that coloured terra cotta was so much usod % the Greeks tion which they can wont respecting tliem. llie osefufacte of tins 


may nave fowot^ tmtthe coopor’k trade is mtuA later I tether, an oiHcer of tho British Mdst^xn. Thceo ombmoo a list ol 
than tho potters, th^ Oreaka- keni thrir wine in great i the kaowminscriptionB on Roman tiles and on Itemoii lamps,. mn« 
cuthenware mstend ^ heap^ woo^ ceaksb These are ; phorss, and uiortsria. Ibero oie also Mbts of tho names of Roman . 
gwantic voRsels, h^ to hold a jnim easily. And the tub ; Betters of the Samian or red waie. And an abundant verbalinidDx 
oT Du^nra was jb such, a i^thofe He » nmssented m fin which we regret to say wo have detected some iascounicies) 


many works of auoientart aa 
vfiMW in hia temoua iiita 


He St repeesented m Gn which we regret to soy we have detected aoiue iascounicies) 
1 body out of one of maltes thawlmtewteteerndyavrihiMeter the use of thestadentnv 

ddyiiadeife, A loollecteri If there be room to any adretee etitietar cs tfitie 


V . 
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Ua beloYod m forced to liave reeourao to a aubterfugo. They 
secretly, with the fbU consent of Sir Edward and Lady I 
OaythTo|M, the &|her and mother of Lily ; to which^ of itself we j 
should object as simply impossible in the society in which those | 
people are said to live. Tho^ chiefs of departments do not indulge 
^ young men in secret morriagos with their daughters, on the 
chance of a big bouncing baby, all bone, which shall satisfy the 
requirements of Herculean and objecting fatberB-in-law. How- 
ever, Sir Edward is reasonable,*' and suflers his diinghter to 
many Frank unknown to his family and the world, and to live in 
a wood near ISfassmere, Sir Kayinond’s place, like an eiichantod 
maiden, or rather like a motlier who has no marriage to conceal. 
Hero she gives birth to a huge lx)y baby, who looks six weeks old 
wbon he is only two, and three months when he is only one. 
The baby is artfully shown to tho Squire, ami tlie Squins immedi- 
ately venerates tho baby as “good twentv-two carat English 
muscle, unalloyed with a gmiii of gristle.*' 'VV'hcn he hnims whose 
it is, ho threatens to bo uninaimgcablo ngjiin, but after calling Frank 
and Lily a few bawl names, such as “ cheats and liars,*’ ho relents, 
and the cuiiain rings down on a spoech which, dolivored behina 
the f(M)tlights, would Ihj applauded lo the echo by both god» 
and groundlings. Ihit what hecomoH of Mias ITeriot? Kitty 
Tillett finds a Lifii-tjiairdsmaii, but “ England in petti coats is 
thrust aside in the most uncermnonious manner ; which is liard, 
seeing the account mode of her in tho first volume. 

On the whole, The tSqnire's Grandson is clever but slight, 
amusing but ridirulou.^, good-tempeivd but more tiian trt*uclung 
on coarseness, and utterly devoid of art fwin end to end. Mr. 
St. John Corbet can do butler tlmn this, but to do better ho nniat 
talm more pains and give moro thought to bis work. This Itiiid of 
Bcarapering wtirk is never good, from whoso hand soever it cornea. 
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The W. COVVr£B*T£MFtfi, MJ?. 

y^'e-^airhiHU, 

Lord nET«aT PCOTJ?, M.V. 

Kik'ht lion. (UUmBF, »>., <LC. 

W. >1. Kmj., m.i». 

THi>MA‘< Cll.V^^»KUt;AlNK, fCaa.i J.F. 

Vcn. .> ruiiduiritil 
IRi'v. t.'Miuu klN(i>LKV. 

». FOa i-AL, iCn* 

<*ounocL 

My nESKY 9COTT. .R4«u11«u M»ior. 

Mr*. ('i>OT>!S« AluUvii, lliKi'rnit. ^ 

Atr*. N 4cOHTEN, ltUvtiinfi*iU SrmtliamDlon. 

tin. WaXTAH ST AWDTSlf, South Hwochom If oiw. 

OElfRftlS ATWEH-LEV, Kkq.. J.l*,«MorcJibi\iulk. lluuMtt Ulihop'i Tfoltliaiti. 

TMOMAS*XHAiMB*:ilLA\AK. Bo*.. J,V.*f'ro«bhr.v Turk. VViudicuHr. 

Rn;HAttl> KiNin 4.1'.. Hritt^nrni. Wooltluii. 

'i*lM lt«v. JOLIfi? IlAUUl, M. A.t Vleaiuif,n, S'urh‘y. 

CtfARLKS LAMtiST AFF. K*n.. W.fl.»l!iti* Siii:'c*mi to Uio ]l<>yul S.nth lI.mlH Ti’ftj'mm'v. 
Soeaeon-Cjiiwrol W. C. M \t:LKA:?. M.D.C.JJ., l'nile««»r of iMi.'i.iuc lu the 

Army Medlyal Snh<wl , :N«i Ivy 

fkdonel HTUET’l'OS* 4.P..Cumhvr1aBd Plavo. StHithanutton. 

'Vhi Rm. FKIiiAEUjU^K H. I'aiAtuni*;.', llifjliflohl, Hdiuhuiiiptutu 

The Hev. A. UAHlL O, WlLJiLiIl''iiii('li. M A .Thp iKaoury, .SoiitliHiiipbiU. 

Tonotliw with IllO Itnuunn 9 In .i«<« 

JWIlEiU* C. UANKIN-oN. Etn. 

. lUU Loiltfo., ilaiU'tt, Soullituniiion. 

Mia DANICLSf aulati'd by (ZiiviTneNwrit uiul the I'olloaiuc; 

^ J*i ii/cimumtl .stujy. 

yathrmtiiliit 

jinctnit tvkd Uvdint LuuyHnytjt. . 

ZIMotwawt IM^l, { V n'.'’’hV.,I.o!'uA'." 

T^vncoi.frfrna: I-'- n( 

^atvnt if.irnrf y ■'-•uih k.ounaiuti>u. 

Jivtir uHil IftnffiHy itkoduiul, i- 

J^uwinff i‘. k . W ilii(i.iri>. 

Hio AUTUMN TK'n'^f I’jr Jb*ni»lrri .•nuiiru ni«r<j r ir, ujul ttir Uftii-ii' 'iial Studciite 

SiiitoinDer i7. mui lenutuuu* mte v,ci k iKumri iittHiiuun. 

Ui«a*ional Sludeiitai, who NU' n«t icvi thnii I illivn •■riitfe, m'lV iillciul ihof’lwGa uf the 
Houiur i>«((iurtmviit ol tiu* tJi>ih-i>u hi tho Mllnuju,.. Mihj\‘< h : 1 rcMdi. Yh-rni'iii, iLiliau, J.atin, 
.Miitheniatica. Buyliah l.itrraturu, nrawtiitfi ^inum^, utui Nufural 
1-or lufiHiniUUiu OH t<) ]uiur4.«:u.,a)»i<iietiUon nuiy (lu iiuidv to Mtya UAMtas, at the Cutlcyc, 
mid tu khtf lluiiuruy oeuiviury, ui o tcm. 

CHVIU.K^^LANt^iT.Vl'F. E>iq..M.l).'ete.iLc. 

■piKE PAUK OOtJ.VXil': lov LA0tl’.?5, 115 (.Uwi-xU* 

Tnnic*', HTiiln Park. 

The JIINHMI TEPM iH-'hn :»rHi«mlKr b>. 

Thf SJCNItill TKIUl Nim-mber I. 

_ Proapectnera. oonialiilnj Nouiea of t'riih.‘Mira, Tenii!., .itu., inny )« liau on Muulir'ituui tn tho 
Lahy __ _ _ _ 

( ] li I (S T ‘ 0 O I. L E i T y.r' I' inohlpy, N., Uiulou. 

Till# hrhooL *> KMfa'caaAil lt» pirparhie for iJm (rn^vur-dtioit, t'o f<r.<><ian. XV'xdwinh. niuI 
thr yurliina Civil EjminlnnthuiK.uiul Tot Proh ououai aitu i • ' • 


TVfteDKJAli FUPm— F.RO.S. (&un.). titmoSOP to * 

FJU>VlNGIAl..Tri}SpnAlX ?•? *!TO 


r.Tt.u.*, 


h, Tivinir <100 per aunoni. A>r two^ot tbi«o ;|nnM». 


SlK ABOUECECT in the City, in 
VACMICr to » POPia-tol'I/. Up <• 
Londiin. VT.C. 


PftMrtico, 6 m 

Y. B.. « MEto 


A MARRIED KKCTOll, residing at a charmiug Coimtry 

Hcrtory. woitld tectivr o VOUNti WAR who iioode ndtrlM juiA uMMirtkW loworA 
Ailvmwr ha* * — 


. «1 urffMiimv!uMiuoHafufbi4«»i|MMttiM...-Adfireis 

iof, llev. T. B.. Po«t-i UTlrv. (Jrcat .MTutfuden, Buck*. 


brvRkii 

1 

j T IBEUAL ELKCTORS, PAR LI AMENT AllY and MCNI- 

I ClPAL. ere reiiMuctfiilt> rmiuiKti'd to eoiiaJder wliether nmir GAN1)1JI)AT£ itiMiei'VCI 

■ tiudr euppriri «nio iirliu<>N cli« preavnt raoiiouiily ihy nieaiia of Pew itonlOio Vaiifth t homliMl 
' of OMT Piibiie Paginal UditUca. citsctetl Mid iwt nixirt by law fur tlovflrre Wbrahip of all, rlclt 
; niiij t<o>jr alike. KvMilutinui of V^Kcry. Tmcta, nnd InlhrrnHHon tbr trveld|$ a Church i«nt 
• gnstia by the Natiuxau .Ahhociatius, CeiiU'al OtKce. MMiAheaUih 

i _ UNttPOltD^CAaiHiKia. 

XTVimoPATHy. -SriiBRtKiK PARK, Ri«lnnonA~Jfill. 

*'■' /•«««. I«n~ l.r. ROWAni) I..1M3. M.A.. 'X'u.liiriiBr.th« CmkoII^ 

tJoiiailMiy t.'iAturila* * xwptcdJ at 7 Prliuw direct. Il.itiovor S.|U!tn>, f^um Ten tllrTWflve. 

KALTH KEdORTS.— ILERACUMBE ~Hof El* 

Air liriu'inff yet lui-liiiv. 

IkautlAil aocnery of Noilli IKxroii. vto Apiuimrute. GuMne eYVclleht. 

Wines flioiue. Tahlv d'llolr daily. 

fT’n'K IMWiillAl/ IIOTRL, Giwt MalvcmT^Wtoi-Tltw 

X vctV'itMl NS IWKirder-i, nr by TarKT. The Hotel la heantlhilly itlhtated. being' mirnniNded 
bv rhaniiiu;; -'ri*iin‘y, Jlxiclleiit Stublo ni’cmniiiodatiiia. TaldO'd'lmUf at A.3() dally. TjviIu 
will lie torwanled on upidii‘au.(n. The Hotel la conaected if Ith tho Builway Flncibmi by a 
CiOliliI any. 


•»1 l.iK«, Hr. OPh.SS 


111 c<)uiiiu*ncii 
it/iitaijii the Niiiik« uf 


. - Jiienfjrinlicr 13. Proiiwoinkea uud Ibiauiir X.lsia iiiU) tw obii(it.i«i <*n aVplioutiuii tJ the 
BliLUffTARY. 

K.^.^JTIto rroAla of the Collcat* are etde’y cm doyed f>*r tli«j i;o<w| of the 

7iAlUiICK ' 0£LV31BEU^^ next Ti'vin wi 

Heidcmlwr K. 'Hw Honour T.tat loi- tin- iv i,.| i .u/uti 

isy UL Pl'PHX npiKdiitfld to llie loJliiwini; Jki>iuitn<-iii 

tl to tlyr 1‘lril dsiviccd Jiulln. 

|rt(9 AttRvhi'dliiui 'o (lu IhplOrnatlo .Service. 

13 t« tliv P'ln ijiii (iiHn*. 

JW to other Sujvylnr tnllurs of the lloim* Civil Scrviiv. 

II to tlw ( Vyloi) Civil < 1*1 vie*’ and tw ChinciM.' inierpivUTvhipB. 

3 Ui thu ludiA BiitfliiicrHii: C<>llc;ie. 

Of Ihk wBinber III ipiinnd Uie Mrst plAec in rJieir rc;i|i«etl %'0 romietUiora. 

The List iRRV b« had on urplictiUini, liy Idler, to the Liiikaiii.i.v. Oarrti'k npimlierv, 
Clarrlck Sti^ot. lAiadoii. 

v. “\vn 'ixT'" i»ri'/iiton'Z; 

XJ Tlioll'UowInir JDiatlnetions have levn reivnnly ohiuiiud hv PUl'irS of il»ii -i hool, m/,. : 
UdlliSul th'hoUrsllia, Wnidwlch (ludcMilp. 3rd m tlio InBt MxaiuoiHliiiu ‘JmiI < ^ iii I'lr la'tt 

C'laMMMi Mtidamtlfme.Jle. H<.iMei,f4*nd4tniHowuyr<iuu.Ufil'< laht utm. s,-,..unrc t'lirkct- 
Bold. A'llwnlmr rtcpavtmeiit f.ir i'apda prepaiiiis lur Publi.* '^I'liools. -Tor 'iVnoa, ai'ir'y to 
tha PMKOlPAb. The WIeW, fivliibtoii. 

E DUOATitW.— CRE»VVELL LOIKJIC, Onw I’ivrU% (nii»wu>lc. 

...Mra. and tbe Mlwea BVANS w,tdvo a lim.icd iiuniln’i of YOC 'Ui ],,V?>tns I ho 
coiiY'iO of InMTndhni coinblnee irihtrd awd caroUil tniiUMi'.:, w» to nhu'jiu iim ii-1i]'loiis, 
moral, and itMninl itowaraas-toiuakn rkn Pnn'da hiohly iii>.<tul lUL'udK’ra uf mM'jvty. 

'llivynuuff TAWlK'a aixi uiuler Um iiitliMdunl suiiervivin uf llic MNi*!* I'.vaos, ruaisted bv 
ru!MiMH.>teut Mid Trustworthy lUtiib'iit Knvn'ili uud I orciuii (luvrriiesMia. Ihu-kwaid and 
di'lumte Pnnila an» the tnnmidiutr **are of Mrs. Kwom. 

Kininent V Wting Maatoy* attend for iiiglu'r arcoiiiiuidlini’nt^. Most f.atlKftcr<hiry ivOrrnm 
to Lhutaita oifru\nls, und nl'inhy kind (lennhshiti lo llu* Ifon. M''. Justice I.u.Ri, lt.dim«ral 
JToiibc, Avenue lioail, St. Juhii'* Wocxl. laiudoii i to J>r. John Alfp-d I.U'.ii. M.I’.. M|ii.j,biiry , 
liev. N. I.tmriiii*, War of St. I'wil’n, Gtovo l*.irk Wed; Hi-«ry Murinn I'oCtnn. Ki.q., 
H Kccicstoii Siiuarc. liondon. 

wimwioH.— Aidiv wrki;t '«nI7uvirrHt:Rviciv-^ 

» » ntv. Dr. IIXTOTIFB jtVmiii', Cani.), who *»n« nnd Twenty j cars' Mirccui in prcimrinr 
forth* abi>»t.««w4vwTWftnVK YlU.MV lifKN. KuUrrly wtui.-mv TICN BOyS.-KaUMn.Vt* 

^OOPiili’S JiIJ.lL COJjJjEGE. — T liD folio iu’c tho Ntuuf».H 

(If anme of the .siTCCFhMpcr. f:n\IPKTtTOK.S at the recent Nawnlnarhin for 
■idfnlsiiiOA tu tho Indian Ciril Eiii*iiin'rmi; L'ulK'.'ic i 

Hiirka, ( Maika. 

Bliweotit Tdonel narrlngtim •«« ; stvewrlyM. Rnlwrt laa 

ChMlf. Henry Jainra llohni', Chiirh':! 1ii iiry IHfiO 

K< iy wo l B*i 6c«>rge Pemimi IKU Whitc..hiiiii (.ivudc .......I'. ivsi 

COodls, BOhlUoincry 1*. I**?! .Tohna.Ldwitrd Ifenry mt 

phnltesif Up. ,J. A8tITON.<4« Kmc Henry's Koail. TIntii|)sir.v{, who n!(wlv(<a (UlSIDENT 
n^ll^-KEBlDUNT CANDIDATU:*. N.B. .’('m were -rrit iin. Khrht passed. 

iiTJiL, [)UiK(rv coAnnssrov, "rEVLON 

^VMTCJieHlIP.'^. M ATllIf rr. tTlON. tjn I. SUICH K. W. M. LHPl'ON 

fAutliiNr ofj^igttsh HUtory and ArlkliifiPiiii for1^><u]A'iiiiiT FMine.n'dioii) iMivpn aid 
iifenlfrtke«WirwBinMnliTa(i«Mia.>.Adai(<a,S(.dlwrK!i Hunin l^nrk, Kiunrstead, N.W. 

'lBi«iVAtB”7nnTION.--A lBt» Uov..n)it>«.nt KX.IMTNKB, 

* Ghirdirltlillb flrn^iote Ifi Mathi nyitlual lln'iniirw. Md’.ul.nr. Duuldc Uxhildtloiinr, ntiA 
Trllde hi MMliwnnttca, < lavilt!*. nud Hi t.m. •u.s|(.rcd iiv nnlm-ni Protcwoie, 

itrrpArea PWPwuw’fiiP^ Ubtrrmlh s iiiwl vvra ‘ 

>ki. ia. 


II 


j3RI( 

niOii 


JHTOM. — liEDt'ORl) HOTEL. — JCvory enilBavoiir in 

inonb t» lender thia Hotel riinnl to lU Uiii|x>('xl>llnuTi‘nnt«. Himidouft I'oliku Boiun for 
Ladies and (letitlvinen. Seu-Water Hervliw in tho Hotel.*- CumniuDioaUuAa to Tho 
MaYaiii-u. Itvdtord II, del (.'oiiipauy. I.iniittil. 

•^rTnC (IIUWJLLE HOTOri' 

■*' Uoinstrale thu lu-arcHt Mtatlou on (m.Hi T.Incs. One of ihe (deiant. roimnodlous, 
and rt.mfiiiiuhU* llulels in tin* Kliipiluin. Ily(lru|«lliii*, Turki,sh,OX(mc. Saline. I'lungo, and 

otlitr rtatlixlii tlip fliitol, Tshlf.(rhi>te dnity. 



iii>t |ini)l:‘hi*,l. The luiomts Hudunna di S.in Subi. b> lloidi.ad. The Pli»td|*iu!ihH 
Oil' wurriiiitcd ponriuiiont. I'.'ilutof.Mt s liwc. .■diippcis and (ho Ti ade supifllcd. 


/HtEME do U nuEME (tho Now Court NoId R«ppr), 

inmUi Iroinl Uarta IVrft'ctfl. Kcirlsti ml. -Tlic Piibliciro ri'xiiwlftillv rTION'KI) ih«t 
the NIilW COURT Nol'P. PVPKIl IS to Iw linil only of .T£N*NMIi «i IvNKWM'rriMo the 
tbiun, lIoT'ihUc K’li uHvi »•« .u-d Slationt r/t by Mjiix-lal Aniiolntineiits to their Rojal llirhnr«4cii 
tin Pr'iM.' niid Piiiu-c ri 111 W.ii> 1 . mh.i imrus uf Munoirrams, Stotnyinir, und Oliailu J.'crici.ta 
1iee.> .(3 M. .lainen'M StiU'l. iu\d (■(, .leriii*ii Htieol. S.VV. 

l.>(>l)lHr; u ICS’ M()NO(iHAMS; “AKMSr CKEHTS, "anil 

Xw AI>DI{K‘-’**L'f IV. », i'»>d, nnd '•tCil Dii i Kuvruvirl n>-i (ii'in^. 

llAm'D, ItC'^TIiJ, tllMTP.W^UJJ. and VJ't K.XTRU' MoNOtlirxMfl ortUleftlly di- 
htiMH d hn nii> eoinbuuUl' u id Ia'IK h*. SOTV PAPIHI and l*N VKlJ HMH Stniniad In Cnloiir 
Ui'ln'f. and hrlllinnth innininatc) m tbdil, Silver, nnd ('oloiirs, iu tin hi"lir<d Style of Art. 
VlSlTTMi C AKiJ-lMi.VTK •'U<r;uill> mnavid. und 100 StiiwrlVne t mds prinUnl for le. liil. 
At IIKNliY miI>UI(llir..S’, 4J PROADILLY. IJINDON. 

iVTlu')., Ill Strand, Mnil 31 K’ovd E^VIlnuV^'Mi>Tuifa7^ 
, J-** tnn.i-ofcnilO''7i»Mf/rKim. W VTi'IIKS. AsrifoXOMICAf,. llorSKmulTfUl- 
t I'.U r t’l/K K,'' to 111 r Milo •«tv. and M.IC.I1. the I'rliuw nf \\ aUs; -1 of the On 'd Clo( k 

III till* rru'iii'i of p.n IhiMii nt, imd of the ,v S(, >111111(1 t’lis'k of thi* li>iinl Oh'rrVMt 'i'V, 

I OntMiwiih. 4'jr.ii .>11 .ii.|.|ii'iiti.in _fd btrxud, and 3I> Royal B\(huii,;c (luljulning 

J.loy(i> .l.oiiili>u. rarl'iiv , ^u\‘o\ ‘■'iici t. 

~ II'T.NTH.ISIIED a’d. I7l)n‘““ ‘ 

■pUHNTSir Yorni llorSE at DEAXR & C(>MP\NY\S. 

X llliistr'itcU CatnU'ifur, with priced Fumishliisr List, jxist fiiu*. 


Tiildi* t'nth 1 . . 

P.ln .rii-sd .1*1 IMati* 

'I I II Tisv r and I -o t, 

(ill C'laii.l. I Vr. ii>d I'iltiiK'H. 
T.>ii>*|.s— riihh*. fi dl.Ai'. 
llaUiv— Hut nnd I'old Witter. 


I’vudrr*- 'tiid J>‘«e- irons. 
liudstofldA him) lied iiHA. 
.Sh.vv, and Ham-i't 
CiiluM p. Iron, und Tin Ware. 
I'lM-nrry. B;iistii-o. mnl MuU. 
Tlnrtlniltuial Tonis. 


A Discount of Five jier Cent, for Cfvh Paymt'iits r f a and npwarde. 

DK A.NH A" a».\ll’.\Ny, 40 King WilUMii Sirect. Lnnilon Brld}:..-, E.C. 

C II, AUKS I'ATIONl’ 8 TI:i;L NOi8EI,Esa 8IIUtTER8, 

' Sclf-Ciolini;. FLv mid Thief Primf, cm Jv r.dtiitHil to oiiy Window or othi r(lncnl)>(;. 
! I»roi.iH>i-tii-«.s Im* -t LAKK CO., hule Patinii-.a, lUthbuui- Place, SV.; Pnrki. Alanchetter. 


1.i\ci|>iH}l.uiid Dnhliii. 


WOOD TAl'IvSTUY 1>K00U,\T1()N8. — TiaVVARlVS 

J ^ PATl.N’r -At rx ’iTiiiii-.tiy i,«ii hr oindh-d hi all enjii snrfaci's.baing nn adartalinn 
or If It winia.iii lull ul iHiii.tiu,c WI ,i>.p,>i haiiilhi,;. heiiig bcautitbl In effect unO cxiT;c<Unuly 

nnWAUD at PONH, 


0 0. 


Dicorulon., VT/, '/i',, A jr Dn n» i <ii-e»>t, r,ondoii, W.. and Midland Diiildlnirf, 

Xe-.v Mtreet, IliiitiinKhum. 

L “V\vii .\’n (; ^ Fn i l lTi» s“& 

Mil fT.VJlY AND COT.HT TAIJ.011.S, 

1.1 (•I'oipc Nireet, Jlaiiovfcp ftipiaro. W. 

A lliS'-Chws I'aBiiiijuahin tinbir Trade l•K(’lu■>\Mly for Cash payment. 

X'ricr Liste on aiiplie.itujii. 

TPIELD'M PATENT “OZOREBIT” CANDLES. 

•- IMI'IMWD J.N COI/lim. IMI'ROVlil) IJf BURSIIfO, 

Mbdc In alT ftize*. and 
PtlT.l) UVBIIYWIIKIIK. 


-y^VMKA- P.\Li^' DINNER 

Cai ilage (‘tml. Pdous CunvlW ft-eo. 


SFIERUY. — 25m. per dozen, 


XM per ra tiivc, XLt per qiiKrt«r unA i flcnufne Ht>iiiili>h Wine, witfruiHul lindvnnd 
* ■ .-.lIKSliY BBETT .% CO., l^olhcJlu^ Lnmlon. £.C. 


file ®h* ^btrriTdlles (uirl ever*/ .1. scrri iiwn m' (oniiKtilMc K vaiiiiiiaUum 
1. in ; Ui..-:-...u.i.eOrme.«ay««ut«r. 

i^lfJIOBTAllUS IttlME, wirl, PRIVAT'E TIJITIONT— 

A BWeSSTHiR* CliMlifirtB of Trin. 0>U., Caiuhrldio*. an old Huultclan. who thkea 

nVlS FtfVlIX 1 mm VoiMiiKJaw nle-Aiat Term. t.lasMi<*h, Matlioinatiiw, Freotrit, and 
IbMWUBh Obenoik Boiim^BlMvUnff oncrFiolnnir. .suijiiin,sfor .'ilionw. Teame, 4JBe to xlOV 
h)abM4vciM-.AMhlra«>i livwi M » lU Ifcddiwla liMStory, Much Waii^iek«Balop. 

aircauB TiotTsii^ h«» 8W)CGn.-Ti,., Ucv. jTsiin'wEy 

iJ vAsar g«.qi Tivim if.w«pn«iiun i^v.1. vri.t,.i) iiM KmovKii t» atiutu 
HOVSll, mmv Blo^. Mr. PABUY biwpom far the I'lmilc HnhoeU imuerallrs olso 
(weoteU lrliff O n; Sclu$ua(dB fCxandiuiUcm* at £Ura, D on acs'er. nnd othor Muhools. oe lli.'rc(o> 
*orSi mTrART,«rA?i wtllodmmi'vce Bcpteinlcr w.^.l'or ftirtimr pvIKmlarf apply 

taMf.PAWy.BtokeHouee.Slwig h. . 

to'FLAGK Oi BCKT of Twetive » GLEEGY- 

MAN or TUTOR inking ruiUliB^rUMlBBO. BovtiP of Jk«lBad |dnftBldv-Xl^^ 
^BTl, Voet'Odip*, Baethun, CbnhiiD. 


K I ]S A n A N\s . L L , W IT I S Tv Y. 

Thlsijcli-binterl 'vr.d most didicioneoM in«U<»w Rpirit Is the very CIHSA.M of iRTsir 
• WHISK h:.'. m iiiiriv'illed pi-rlmly ,>nre. and inure whnlewimc tliHii the flheel Cn'jnuu 
I Uramly. Nolctlif lied S»iil. I'lnk I.. 1 I .1 LairdCork hnindcd “ Kinnhun's . LT. , 'Whihk% 
j Wholesale Dcpf.t. vo tillKAT TITCliF IKLD STUliKT, OXFORD MTRKKT. 

V LAZKMIV *■ WIN'S MCKLES, .SAIICI^S, Hiia COX- 

Ull* UrMKNT.. K t..\/EN«V «• I’wi-rtfKw.otlheiTlctiraM l>m'li..,nnrt 

M iimlaetiipcjv id* tho Plek'lcs, .Saucfiaaml CwniUnients, so long and IbvonrrbJy (h’<i(;in:i>K'u<iI 
by their Name, nra coin|ifdlvd to OAUTlUN* Ota ViiWlc agahiat tho iiHi'Hw ihiTmi'ai.n'is 
whieh are tint up und lulnilcd in elosa irmtatUm of Lhjilr (soodii. with a view tu niidiind iho 
Publli:. .ly wigiimn' .St r(i;r. < 'll vciidlsU Square Oatco BJwariD btreot, I'ortimux Sqmu'Ch and 
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' THP: A8TIANTEE WAH. 

T he Colonial OfUoo, and tbo military antboriiies in 
cbargo of tbc AHbanteo expedition, havo no reason to 
complain of a deficiency of advice. Twenty years ago 
Prince At/DEP' thought, with his usiml good sense, and said 
with loss than his usual prudence, that constiintioual 
government was on its trial. On a much smaller BCfile 
guVomment by newspapers is now oh its trial. Sir Garnet 
" iVoLSEJiKT and those from whom ho receives his instruc- 
tions liavo wisely kept their intentions to themselves, while 
they have been assailed on all sides with contradictory 
counsels. At one time ihoro seemed to have been a general 
consent of opinion that the commander of tho expedition 
c:ou1d only avoid an unequal conflict in tho bush by turn- 
ixig tbo flank of tho enoniy and marching stmight on his 
capital. The rumonr that tho General had asked for tho 
means of laying dowm twenty or thirty iniloB of railway 
naturally called attention to tho vast cost of potty wai;^ in 
Afiica, or in otlier parts of tho world. Tho risks of an 
advanco into tho interior of tho country wore vividly 
dcscudbod ; and tho difficulty or impossibility of convoying 
stores and of preserving the liealth of European troops 
occupied tho pens of many corros]K)udents. The Uwt 
phasa of the discussion, until the nows of the recent dis- 
astoi* arrived, consisted in . a protest against unnecessary 
war, and in earnest r,CcomitlendationB to tho Govemmont 
to reconsider tho ])olicy which it is supposed to have adopted. 
If the A.shantees, who are not iheiiLsclves readers of news- 
papers, have engaged tho siTviccs of educated natives on 
the coast to procure inforinaliou, it is satisfactory to know 
that they must bo uttor^ puzzled by tho announcements 
and criticisms of well -informed writers. Tho high estimate 
w'hich, like nil uncivilized nations, tliey place on thoir own 
impoitojico Will he coniirmod by the general attention 
which their affairs seem to have excited in England, Some 
of the numeroas communications which have ap|)eai'ed may 
prolxvbly deserve tho attention of the Government, ft 
soemd to he iiijudicioua to stint tho number of officers 
employed in tho expedition, when every regiment in tho 
service would, in case of need, supply volunteers. Tho 
desire of employment, and the laudable anxiety to win 
credit and p):x>niotioii, tJpernte as strongly os at any former 
timo tho English ai^ny. Some historical speculators have 
atteibuted much of the warlike spirit of the middle ages 
to the discomfort of home and to ilic general want of occu- 
pation. The monotony of barrack life may in tho same 
manner perhaps stimulate tbo love of military enterprise. 
Exhortations to tho Government on tho duty of pxo- 
'forrihg diplomacy to war are probably si^rfluous; and 
since tho. untowaid. result of Commodore CommkreJ/I/s ro- 
oonnoitring e^odition, there is littlo hope of maintaining, 
poaoe. Mr. Gladstonb and his oolloagncs aro hot likely 
to waste either money or human life where tho objects 
of a poBsiblo war may be attained by negotiation. What- 
ever may bo their future policy or intentions, thoir 
Oourw, hitherto has l)een prudent and right. The Ashantco 
ijy ^vad^rs^ would , bo unlikely to listen to reason unless 
that it was hacked by force. If they 
;Wit^ opposition to establish thoir supre- 
settlements on the 
‘nd th^J^roperl^ of English traders would bo ex- 

If the Ajahantees aro dis- 
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aucLof ilwsiitiotis of war which 
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indicate official activity an^ foresight, Alarteista who have 
proclniiiied the impossibitlty of employing beastaof burden 
in a West African campaign may ]^r&ips be surprised 
tho dcuipatch to tho Gold Coast of a steam tractiou-eugiuo, 
which will certainly not suffer from tho attacks of venomous 
flics. A stock of wooden barrack huts will be forwarded from 
England, and all possible precivutioDS will bo taken aga^st 
tho dangers of the climate. On this occasion at least the 
Government cannot be feirly charged with tho error of 
drifting into war. All necessaiy measures liavo lK!>cn taken 
as if on the assumption that a conflict was unavoidable; 
but peace will still, if possible, be preserved. The de- 
struction of the town of Chamah may perhaps have 
counterbalanced, in tho minds of the native chiefs, the 
oflbet produced by thoir succcssflil ambuscade. If it is true 
that the main demand of the Ashanices ia for oommorckl 
a<‘cosM to tbo coast, there need be no hesitation in complying 
with tbeir wishes. It is quite unnecessary that they should 
occupy tho territory of the protected Eani^, who, with all 
thdr faults, are not dangerous neiglibours te tho ti^ding 
settlements. It may bo hoped that when the conqudbt of 
the Eanteo ten*itory has been efleotually prevented, the de- 
pendent chiefs "will understand for the first timo thoir true 
relation to tho paramount Power. Not long ago, at the 
instigation of hulf-tanght native demagogues, and with the 
connivance of iiijudicions English functionaries, the Fanteos 
were playing with fantastio schemes of federal and consti- 
tutional government. When they have recovered fr^m 
their j)ic8eut alarm, they will perliaps discover that their 
chief constitutional duty con.siRt8 ia obeying orders. 

It is quite unnecessary to caution the Government or the 
country against the indulgenco of the obsolete desire Qf 
territorial aggrandizement. No politician in the present 
day would dream of founding a West African Em||po; for 
tho soke of profit or of glory ; yet it is not imp)rohM|iljF thsir. ^ 
it may become expedient to establish some land o^soi^e- 
roiguty over the Ashantcos. It may be cheaper to preyent 
troublesome neighbours from preparing for war ihaa^to 
repel periodical invasions. It is not at present known that 
any other aggressive tribe is to bo found iu the neighbour- 
hood of the setUemeiits ; and a perpetual and compxdsory 
peace would be an unmixed advantage to tbe entire region; 
It might be difficult to prove that the profits of the trade 
on the coast afibrd full compensation for tho cost of main- 
taining political and military supremacy ; but, on the whole, 
England is richer and more powerful through tho adven- 
turous spirit which has du*ected its colonial policy. It ^ 
is remarkable that the Gold Coast settlements have in 
recent times been retained by private enterprise when tho^ 
Government, after a local disaster, bad doternuned on 
retiring from the countiy. The merchants, after managing 
their own affairs with success for several years, traiisferrd 
tho undertaking onexs more to the Colonial Office ; and the 
Govornment could scarcely without dishonour again abandon- 
tho duty of protecting the lives and property of itB subieets. 
To a eeriain extent the late treaty with tho Nothorlands., 
involved a national obligation to prp^jj^iihd' trade on the 
coast. In accordanco with, modem, the 'English 
Government ui?dei*took to allow foreign^ nEMtnrehante equal 
^vantages and freedom of uiat 

it was, impossible to offer prote3$0h l^hariatm 

would DG humiliating, if not dishdnouraUe. Although it 
is dxflfeulk to unraveT tho oomplicatioiis of African diplo- 
macy, "^there sespis to be nmon for believing that the 
a^s^sion of tho Ashantees 'was in some way counecied 
Imh tho condluaioD of tbe Dutch It is probable 

that janv ohMge .would-be rogivdsd, with suapimoni and 
it nuqr We been, hnpxaoi&Mibto to (Ajptjnne precisely the 
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sauio relations wbich bad bocm ostablisbed with the AsfaxuSi- 
tec». 

It appears on good antbority that Sir Garnet ‘WdiSEjeiEY 
lias received with laudable oandoxir the numerous sugges- 
tions and warnings which have been offered in public and 
in private. The most cxporieiicod offiem who have served 
on the Guld Coast have been consulted, and the General 
liiiuself possesses as large an experlenco of inilifiuy opora- 
tioiiB as any uttiecr who possesses the invaluable 
iion of being still in the prime of life. In anticipiitioTi of 
the hmding of the expedition* efforts have Ix^oii inado to 
organize native forces under cai)able leaders, ft is of 
courso still possible that the enterprise mny fnil ; but no 
reasoxtftble precaution thus far to have hcr-yi oinittfd. 

TJtose who possess no special knowledgo ol' the couni j*v or 
tho climate will not readily lx> persuaded that, ^v}len 
Engli.shtDOn have for two or three centuries tiianaged to 
reside and to conduct their business, it is iiiif)ossibhi to 
defend the Betilements from tho invasions of a savng© 
enemy. It may Ij© true that prcjoisely the sairKs obstacles 
have not there or dsewheixs bctm suo(;casriilly encoun- 
tered; but the onwgy which lias jnovailed over diHi- 
Cttlties and dangrTs in all part.s of tho world is still 
abundaufly forthccmiing, and tla? itjsult of inodorii study of 
the jirt of war has been to cultivate ])reliniinurv two and 
forcthouglit. \Vho 7 i the inatoiial superiority of oivilizoiion 
to barbarism wi.H far loss dotinihily cstabJislicd, Hpinish 
odventurerB cotupicrcd America ulinost without nitl fnuu 
homo, and Englishmeu dispossessed the ridel's of India. 
Nothing would have been easier than to prove beforehand 
the impracticability of ent^^rprisoa whieh w'cro n evert lieJess 
accomplished by means of a fixed i^oJution to succeed. 
In this case there is no motive of rrdigioiis eiithusiusm or of 
cupidity, Imt it is enough for English oHicors and soldiers 
to know that they are doing their duty under the observa- 
lion of tlieir country men. Th(j iinijK'nding war, or tho 
possiblo treaty which may render M'ar unnectHsisfiry, ought 
to diminish the risk of future eolL'sions. Wai'like races 
usually |K>s.Hesn a vig«)ar and manlinosa of ehnracier which 
renders it po«.sibl0 to deal with them, and former times 
the Anbantoos have fulfilled with reason.dlo fidelity the 
stipulations of treatii\« 4 . Tho desjK)nd(»rKy wliioh has lately 
found expression in newspaper c<*rrespondcnco Is, notwith- 
standing the unlucky result of the expedition to Ciuimab, 
at least premature. 


THE COUNT OF CHAMIJOUD AND MAKSIfAL 
MACMAIION, 

T he two subjects which occupy French polIlirian.s at 
pfpcsentaro what the Count or Cuamuord is likely to say 
about himsolf, and wbaltho Duke of Broulte is likely to say 
about Manjlml MAcMAdox. There is amplo room for sjiccu- 
lation on both these points, since neither tho Pretender nor 
tho Minister seems inclined to say nxiy thing. Tho Duke of 
Bkooua’ s silence is pcifectly iutelligiblc. He is Avaiting to 
see what l^ecomes of the Fusion, and tho fate of the Fusion 
depends on the Count of CnAMBoun. If he neither waives 
his putensions to tlio throne nor (jonsents to reign on con- 
stitutional principles, it is pretty clear that the Fusion must 
melt away into air. No one on the Orloanist side lias done 
more to nxrther its int<!rests than M. John Lemoinns. He 
had bc'en the moat distinguished convert tho party hod con- 
tributed to the Republic, and ho hud quite lately made a 
solemn recantation, and signified his rejKmtant desire to* 
800 the Hepnblio sent about its business. Yet even he 
feels that, if tho Connt of Chambord romains olialinately 
silent while his partisans are foolishly talkative — if, in- 
stead of professions of defcreiico to the will of the 
nation and firm resolutions to abide by the decisions of 
the Legislature, nothing is to bo had exoe|>t exhortations 
to go borefiioi to tho feet of tho King, “ to ask panion for 
“ having nought to bo free’*— tho sacrifice is gimtcr than the 
LibesBl Boyaiista can bring themselves to make. ^ 1 . John 
Lbuchvnb docs not appear to advantage when he thus 
oomplama of the Sove^ign whom he welcoineti bo ^com- 
]|^aoeiitly a few weeks since. But ho may comfort hiinsclf 
with the refieotion that any loss of dignity he may have 
sustained is common td the whole Orloanist mrty« In tho 
pereson of the Count' of Paris they unoonottionaUy sub- 
mitted themselves to the represontativo of hereditaiy 
monarchy in Franoe. They knew what the Count' of 
OdAUBORO was. More tttta once tho propoBod Fuaion had 
faroken down beoawia tbe Count had put out some fresh 
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dedlaratioa that he was as immovable ond^es inipraoticablo 
as over. Evdn on tho very ovo of the visit of the Count 
of pAitiB, ho had shown by his letter te M. Oazknovb. ok 
PitADiNES that on i-oligious questions his sympathies, 
with tbc exiremest ejection of the Ultramontane 
Ncitwithstariding all this, the Count of Paris persevered, and 
the Orieonist paity was lieside itself with joy to think that the 
Revolution of 1S30 had been condonen, and that the elder 
branch hud embraced the younger brunch. They might at 
least have remembered that, as their submission was mudo of 
their own free will, and without either a»skiHg or obUiining 
any conditions beforohfiTui, it is not their place to murmur 
btuinisc no conditions huvo been vouchsafed to them siuee. 
Tho (’omit of CiTAMBOiii) has boon waiting all Ids life for 
tlie time when France ehoiild recover from her madness, 
and seek in legitimate and hereditary Monarchy the pe.aco 
vrhicli she ha.s foj-feited by her flirtatious with RepubUcanism, 
with (knistiiuliorial Royalty, with Democratic JmporialisTu, 
Tho (^i-leiudsts have of their own accord pluwd tbonisch’es 
hy Ids Htdo and eonsented to share his vigil. Thty have no 
right to liiul fault Avith him because ho does not invite 
hriince to Liegin a innv oare*T of polliioal coc^uetry by pre- 
sent iug InniHclf as a Const ituiional King. 

Then' are two diniculties in tho way of tho Count of 
CiiAMiJoRi) doing Avliat tho Orlcauist si'ction of tho Fusion 
call upon Id 111 lo ilo. In the first place, it is haid for 
him io say anything ; in the second place, it is still harder 
for him to say sinylliing to t.ho purpose. Ho is in Ibo 
position of .a kind father descried by Ids unthankful chilili'cn. 

It is thf‘ chill hvn’s pkicc to coino back to him, not his to hold 
out indiioomcnts to tliein lo return. His terms have never 
varied; they have from first to last been submission on 
their side, to be folloAved by gmeious forgiveness on his side. 
Now some of his child ron, a little less obdurate than tbc 
rest, have yielded the vefjuired submission, and then, almost 
before ilioy hav<'ris(*n from their knees, have bc'gun (o insist 
on his making this and that concession us the prii c of their 
continuing to live with him. What can tho Count of 
(hiAATixud) do in such a case except remind them that if. is 
tlicy Avho ]>rofess to have changed, not ho ; that it is they 
who luivo consented to accc^pt Ids idea of Monarchy', not ho 
wlio has euusented to accept their idea? 'I'hb theory on 
AA'hioh the (Joiint of (’jiambouid’s wJiolo life lias heen arrungc'd 
seems incompatible Avifh the idea of his offering phrlgas or 
guarantees ns the jirico of his restoration. Supposing, 
hoAA'cwcr, that this natuml iiiiwillin guess on his paH can l.>o 
gob over, and that tlic Count of Chambord pv-rsuades him- 
self to put forth some declaration of tho principles onAvhieh 
he is ready to govern Franco, what is tho di^daratiou to 
include ? It must contain something alxiut the iiistoT-y of 
Franco for tho last eighty years. Yet what can a Bol'j:bon 
say of the First Revolution that Liberal Frenchmen 
can enduro to hear? It must contain something about 
that particular event which made exiles of tbc elder 
brarndi of tho Royal House. Yet what can Heniiy V. 
say of the lUjvolutiou of 1830 (hat can pleaBo tho mon or 
the cliild!*on of tlio mon Avho placed Louis PuiLiri/E on tho 
throne ? It must contain something about the Church. 
Yet what can tho Sovereign who has consistently taken 
Pius IX. for his example say that will satisfy a nation which 
has no other thought about the Pope than a determination 
not to draw tho sword in his behalf? It is very well to 
censure tho Count of Chambobd’s obstinacy in not meeting 
the wishes of his foUoAvers by a frank acceptance of Lllx^ral 
principles in Church and State, but if his critics Avould 
lake the tronbl (3 to draw out the phrases in which this 
acceptance is to be conveyed, they woultl find that it is 
not very easy to frame them. Bosides this, the Orleanists 
are but one clement of the Fusion, and a declaration which 
would thoroughly please them might thoroughly disjdcaso 
the other element. The natural counsellors of the Connt of 
CliAMnoRU are not Orleanists, but Legitimists; not laymen who 
regard the Church aa a useful political engine, but priests who 
regard tho State as a mere instrument with which the 
Ciiureh is to work out her deaigiifl for tho good of niai^indX^ 
His special friends in the Aspombiy are not likely ta'dravP" 
up a political xoamfosto that ml meet tho views of 
tbe Jomnal dCB JJebaUf^ nor is the Archbishop of Paris 
likely to be more sncMssihl in composing a relfgioiis 
maniibsto. If tho barrier between Orleanists and L^ti- 
mists had been merely personal— if tboie bad- bdbn »o 
question as to tho principles on which Frastee should 1)0 
govemody but only as to whether tbe carrying out of these 
principles should be entnisted to the Oonut ol Cbaubord op 
the Connt of PAJUO^tlmvirit of the latter toFzohsdovfwoiild 
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liava b60ii a mtriotic Btirrdnder of itiditidnal dainziS- 
ondonioatli the personal tjnestioii lies a politioal ^pestioxi; 
The isstie bctwoen the two sections of the RojaKsta is’^nof^ 
who shall govern France ; were it that only,aU the ob^elee 
to onion beliween them would now be removed* It is how 
Francso shall bo governed ; and no matter what deelaribtions 
the Count of CiiAUBOBt) may lie persuaded to put forth, the 
aiitagomsm between Lc‘gitimaoy and utility, between tbc 
Syllabus and modern society, will remain uiigofteiicd. 

The rumours as to the intention of the Ministry to 
propose a prolongation of Marshal M,\cMaho:t*s powers are 
probably so far well Ibundtd that the Dako of Bkoome is j 
soriimsly conaiilrnng how the Conservative* parly ought to 
act in the event of a Restoration being proved to bo impos- I 
siblo. He is too slirowd a politician not to foresee that it 
is necessary to be prepared ibr this contingency. No doubt 
ho woulil like to see a moderately LiUnu.! Restoration, and 
in his dread of Radicalism ho might even bo willing to put 
up with a Restoration with tlio innderafcely Lilicrnl rpmliiica- 
tion oraittiod. But this frame of mind is quite compiiliblo 
with rcali/jrig how improbable it is that the Count of 
Chambord will lend himself to thofonner solution, and how 
impossible it is that France should accejit tlio latter. 
In that case what aro tho Consorvativti.s to do, except 
prolong MarslwiI MacMaiion’s powers? Thero arc groat 
disadvantages attendant upon such a move, but when 
there is only a choice of evils, this is not a conclusive 
argument against any given Bolection. ^Monarchy lioing 
disposed of, there will remain only three altoniativcs*' the 
Empii'e, the Rcpublii*, and a continuation of the present 
provisional ami anomalous oornproiuise. Wo acquit the 
Duke of Bro(iL1i: of any conscious design of restoring the 
Empire. That, as M. Thikhs pretUet.cjd, may yet bo tho 
result of his action on tlio 24th of Mii)'; but it will not Ikj 
tho result he intended, E\'en if, as is far fi-om unlikely, 

I ho Duke is slowly coming round to tho conviction that a 
Conservative .Republic is, under ])rcsent ckcumstances, the 
boat form of gONernmeut for h^rance, ho would hardly care 
to proclaim hia conversion quite so early. And oven on 
this hypothesis, the prolongation of Marshal MAcMAito^^’s 
power would on tho whole ^ the beat way out of tbo itnmc* 
diivte dilficu Ity, Tt is of t ho ntiuosfc importance the prospects 
of a Conserv^ativo Repnldio that it should Iw set up under 
conditions which wdll quiet the alarms of tho Conservative 
party. It may bo said that tho conditions which M, 
Titieus’s Goverumont supplied ought to havo sufUccH! for 
this puiposo, but as a mutter of fact they did not. But 
witli Marshal MacMaijon at tbo h(!ad of affairs tho most 
timid shopkeepor or the most suspicious peasant may feel 
that his life and his propcz*ty ai’O safe, and that ho may 
buy and sell and get gain with no anxieties save such os 
flow from the ordinary vi<ussiiiulcs of business. Political 
predictions are not\)riouKly unsafe in Franco ; but as 
between tho Count of OiUMROiti) and Marshal MacMaeon, 
it seems more probable that Marsbsd MacMahon will 
remain President than that the Count of GuauborI) will 
become King. ' 


INCOME.T.\X F^VLLAOIES. 

A FAINT revival of the old controversy on the Income- 
tax may perhaps only indicate tho autumnal scarcity 
of topics of interest. Mr. W. IL GfiAUSTONE indeed re- 
marked at Whitby that tlio Prime Mikister could not bo 
supposed to regard the tax with especial favour, inasmuch 
as ho formed an oltiborato plan twenty years ago for the 
gradual and total abolition of the burden. It might have 
^n added that since 1853 Mr. Gladstone baa repeatedly 
increased and varied the tax, and that be lias often and 
lucidly explained the reasons which render a partial re- 
mission unjust, if not impracticable. As the constituency 
of Whitby wore informed in tho same speech that Mr. 
Oladstokb declined the task of disestablishing the Church 
only by reason of weariness and advancing years, it may 
be inferred that the object was rather to consult the wishes 
the electors than to give them oflicial information. It is 
^tremmy improbable ^at the most skilful and experienced 
of hvmff nnsflicim should gratuitously annoaiioe the pro- 
iMCUM m his {htore Bud^t six or seven numtbs in advance. 
No similar obb^tion of secrecy is imposed on financiai 
amatouro^ nor m there any rsoaon wliy they should not 
tono^ Imr to the Government before it in too 

late to adopt th«r stegssthms* Mr* Lixmn Lavi oonu 
mencod the discussion % px«pciimgt^ oommutottoniof the 
tax on trading and ptofonM aniA^oai^ not 


on thnelase whioh was tobe relievecL but 
mum^. Mr, Jbsar Man in a well-kne?m pafstga locoiii 
mended a H6ase4aa; as a ftir approach to oa Inowna^tai 
because, ^if %hat a :perB6n pays in houso-r^ is ^tbst 0 
“ anything, it is a test not pf what he possesses^ but of wba 
he thinks he can a|ford to spend.*^ The aisstnnjpitiQn the 
mkpaciiyof expondifcure ralWr tlian extent of possession; 
cmglit to be the standard of liability to taxation is mom 
titan questionable. A shilling got, a shilling and t 

Hbilling spent bear tho same proportion to the entire woaltl 
of the nation ; nor is there any rocsou why the tax-^ilcot(K 
should di^nmiiiato between equivalent values. Novertbe 
loss Mr. Mill’s thcoiy may Ix) clefondod by .plausibh 
arguments which would be wholly inap^oable to Mr 
Levi’s proposal. If a House-tax is a fair and self-ocyiustec 
Income-tax, it ought to l>e imposed onco for all, and eoually 
whereas lirir. Levi’s plan is io ext<md the present house 
tax as the simplest mode of providing the two or thrsi 
“ millions required to supply the void of i)\o tax on ptofSse 
“ sional incomes,” Tbo ownoi*s of projKirty are, as at present 
to pay a porcentago on their inoonios, and they aro also to b 
mulcted in a House-tax for the benefit of brt*wor8, baiikcn 
cottoii-'spinners, and lessees of coal. Tlio tax, according t 
!Mr. Levi’s proposal, is to he extcnfled downwards to house 
of the value of io2., and to be graduated so os to increase th 
nite on higher rents. The present, limit of 2 oh is arbitrar 
and was originally unfair ; but Mr. Disraeli’s proposal 0 
including honsos of loL rental and upwards was reje^d b; 
tlie House of Commons in 1852, and before and since ilia 
time the ineipmlity has been in some degree redresses 
by the self-acting process of ^'adjustment, which i 
common to all permanent taxes. The wanton experimen 
of graduation is not luore applicable to a House-tux iheu 
to aiiy*othor tax, and it would fiimisli a mischievous preoe 
dent. It seems impossible to convince financial thcorisi 
that it is not the business of Chancellors of the Bxohequc 
to<v)rpect the inequalities of fortune by altering the lolailv 
condition of taxpayt>rs. 

!Mr. Levi has been followed, as might have been expoctei 
by many other claimants lor the relief of the unhappy cox 
tributors to Schedule D. Tho present agitators aa 
perl laps the same w'ho a fow months ago Icsa cai 
didly demanded the total abolition of the Income-ia: 
It was, in fact, never intended that tho rc^cipients of flxe 
incomes should shore tho exemption with the numeroc 
and powerful body of traders. The rejicul of the Inoumi 
tax would liMvo been almost necessarily accompanied 1^ th 
imposition of a tax upon property which woiJd havo ropre 
duced tho present tax with tbo omission of Schedule D. I 
seems almost useless to demonstrate again and ngaiu th< 
iniquity of a deliberated/ |wtiai system of toxatiem. Th< 
enormous sums received annually m tlie form of profits one 
proibssional oaniiugs are as permanent os the amount o 
rents and interest, and they aina fat more elastic* If ilu 
tax, amounting to two inilnons and a half, were added t< 
tbc total returns under Schedule D, Parliament wondd hav 
gratuitously onrichod the trading and professioned daasea a 
tho ex pen so of the rest of the community. Amuutanb 
widows, and sinall fundholders and froeholdeis ere alread; 
sulTering under the increased price of coal, of which by ih 
tho greater put goes into tho pockets of the lessoof 
Mr. Levi and his allies preposo that their small income 
sliaU bo still further reduced, with the result of adding t 
tbo gains of the protluocrs of coal. There are banks i 
London dating from tho sovenioenth century, and brework 
which wore estnhlisliod early in tlio fightoonth. Few lixei 
incomes have an equally long pedigreo ; and yet it is pre 
posed that va^t revenues cUuived from trade should be ex 
cepiionally exempt from taxation. Except for the purpoe 
of illustration, any reference to tlie duratioh of trading ix 
comes would ^ ixTclevant. It matters nothing whother a 
income is worth tivo ywira’ or two hundred years’ purchase 
nop is it material to inquire whetlior the present recipient 
havo succeeded by descent or purchn/ic to ibriner possessora 
Oneyeur’s income is chargeable with oneyoar’s tax, and twenty 
or fifty years’ income is chargeable until tho ourrespondinj 
nfmlier of payments. long as legislation is unaflectoi 
by doctrines of SociolisTii, no Slinister would preposo tha 
a partial equalization of incomes should, except as an in 
cident of taxation, be effected liy moans of a forced con 
tribution paid by property to trade. If the pul^e expensci 
wore^jpaid out of tho recetots frem State doxnatns, no taxsi 
would be iwcessary, and the retomsof tiodo add indushr] 
would, mid/tt tiia indueuoe of ecoaiomio ctoM, bear a 
coetida.piiKqfi^ to, the annuid value of. I’eaUeod' 
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piazmgm, ]ui,Titig now brought the working of their linee 
into anob fknltleaa order, must find time bnng heaTilr on 
their handa. ^ Ttojr hnre dono iJl that csan podtaiblljr be aone 
to n^o'tbeir linen eafo and punotual, and there ie really • 
nothing left for t]bem tp dp. The wOrl^g of nhilwaya haia 
in fiiot become not oidj perfec^ but antomfktic ; and the 
great minds which hate hitherto directed the ri^way ryatom 
two now at leisure to take up the political logeneratiou of 
the connttT. It is evident that men who have transacted 
their own baaineaa so triumphantly are precisely those who 
Are wanted to set everything right in the State. Mr. VoBBrSi 
it seems, has only a couple of milways to manage juat 
nt present, and ho is therefore quite an idle man, and it 
would be a charity to find him something to dou Hia fHend 
Sir E. Watkin manages three or four Companies, and y^ 
has plenty of time for Parliamentary work. Mr. Fokhks is 
Managing Director of the London, Chatham, and Dover 
Hallway, and he is, or was lately, also a Managing Director 
of the Metropolitan District lUilway. Anybody who did not 
understand railway management in its modern peifection 
might perhaps imagine that the management of a couple of 
im]X)rtant railways, or indeed of even one, would bo almost 
onongli for the energies of a single man. There are so many 
things to be seen to— the arrangement of trafiic, the punctu- 
.aliiy of trains, tho seenrity of the public, repairs on tho lino, 
wear and tear of rolling stock. Facing, points alone might bo 
expected to cause many a sleepless night. Notions of this 
kind, however, are only a proof of ignoiwce. They show 
that tho people who entertain them know very little about 
the management of railways. A master-mind does not 
allow itself to bo disturbed by such petty details as iaciug- 
points that send trains two difierent ways, broken axles, or 
irregular speed. Some touch of human nature is to be 
found even in tho greatest men, and it may be difficult not to 
feel a little momentary annoyance when accidcuts occur and 
people are killed ; but a great mind knows that it is duo to 
itself to preserve its equanimity under all circumstances. 
It would ap])car that Mr. Fobbes has accustomed his two 
railways to manage themselves, and ho is now sadly in want of 
some other occupation. Ho has formed some grand pi'ojocte 
for the benefit oi the human race, or at least of that part of 
it which lives at Dover. He has undertaken, as it were, to 
drive throe horses abreast — ^tlio interests of the London, 
<?lmtham, and Dover Railway, tho interests of Dover, and 
the interests of Jakes Staats Fobbes. The railway has 
not hitherto proved a highly lucrative investment to tho 
shareholders, but it may perhaps be some consolation for 
them to know that it is at legist Hc.*rviecablo in promoting 
tlie interests of the Managing Director and of those whom 
he is anxious to make his coustiiuonis. 


whether the oontinuaxioe ,of daugorew leTfil erosid^^ 
the cenvmioii of main lines into a seiiioe of 
with expresses oonstanUy dashiitg through thei^ ghoma he 
1 ^ absolutely at the discretion of the Companies, and alw 
whether means cannot be devised providing a 


Wo do not kiK)w that it is of very much consequence 
how tho election goes, and it may probably be assumed 
that it will turn on local calculations of what is likely 
to be got out of tho candidates; for if Mr. Fobbes 
is a Managing Director, Mr. Babnett is a great contractor, 
and gives, it seems, handsome subscriptions to local fund.«i. 
There are, however, soino considorations connected with 
the election which are not without interest to the pub- 
lic at large. Travellers to and from Dover are not 
exclusively inhabitants of that disinterested seaport, 
and they would probably prefer that Mr. Fokbkh 
should bo left to »vo hia undivided attention to tho 
safety of poasengora. If tho history of railway accidents were 
closely analysed, it would, wo suspect, bo found tliat they 
are due in a large degree to the fact tliat the actual worUng 
of the lines is regar<h>d as a mere detail of quite secondary 
importance. Bailways ore not conducted, as other forms 
of commercial enterprise are oonditeted, for tho sake of 
the direct profits which they yield, but for the sake of all 
sorts of indirect and contingent speculations. The minds 
of directors are filled with grand sohemes of financing, 
amiUgamutions, extensions, inyestments in land, building 
projects, docks or shipping enterprises; .and railway 
xnaiaigers spend half year prewiring schemes and 
other half in haunting the Committee 
Booms of St 6tephen*S. The working of the lines^ the 
k^mng of the diop as it*#erc^ ia meanwhile left to common 
olerlm and po^tg If nuini^ers and managmg diiectors 
woidd omy stick to, their q%n proper work, there would 
pobably bo fewbr accidents ima better dividends. Again, 
it may be doubted i^hether- at the present m^sentifc is 
likely to be altogether tor the bmuib^ of the publio that 
. the railway interest in the' 
atiengthen^ 
will have^ borne 


and more summary urowss of obtaining dama^ for ugeiT 
to life and limb ; ana ^ery railway director who is returned 
means another vote in favour of reckless and homioidal 
management. 

There is also another question which is suggestod by the 
pfocoedings at Dover. What is bribery and corruption P 
^r. Forbes has indignantly repelled the accusation that 
the serew has been applied to tbo clerks and workmen on 
the railway to compel them to vote for him, and we have 
no reason to doubt his woi^l. The screw will, not be of 
muoh cfiect against tho Ballot ; but there are other .rnflu- 
cnccs which the managing director of a great Company 
has at his diB])osal. It is quite possiblb that a. rail way may 
be worked in such a way as to give a pjarticular town a 
great local advauingo over other towns along the line. 
Trains may be* run ^ to suit its convenience; rates may 
be adjusted in its interest ; and works may be established 
to swell its population and to bring money into tho town. A 
managing director has a vast amount of patronage at his 
disposal, and has constantly to give decisions which 
affect very considembly the interests of the place. It 
appears that there is a rivaliv between Dover and Folkes- 
tone as to which should be the chief port for Continental 
traffic when tho now docks at Boulogne are constructed, 
and Mr. Fobbes promises tha people of DoVer that, if they 
elect him, ho will do all he can in favour of Dover and 
against Folkestone. Very possibly Dover is for ibis pur- 
pose better than Folkestone, but the question is one wnich 
should bo determined by other considerations than electoral 
favour. Mr. Fobbes wvll no (louV)t say that ho is only 
exercising tho legitimate iufiucnce of his position in con- 
nexion, as he puts it, with a particular institution, and we 
do not say that he is not. We merely wish to point out the 
existence of a new and dangerous form of political 
corruption. 

PROGRESS OF INDIA. 

W E have at length seen a mpdel bIne*book. Tho 
Statement exhibiting the Moral and Material Piy). 

** gross and Condition of Iu(fia during tho year i87i-«72 " 
is tho first of a now series of the Re|>orts annually presented 
by tho India Office, and it has been armnged so as to admit 
of easy reference on the part of m^rsons iutei'csted in any 
one of tho fifteen heads under which tho affairs of India 
are grouped. Wiiero necessary, the account of what has 
been done during tho year under review is prefaced by u 
summary of the qariier history of tho subject. Several 
maps of India are luBerted, each coloured to illustrate the 
particular subject treated of. When w'o add that tho state* 
mont scorns to 1x3 thoroughly well done, that there is a very' 
full table of contents prefixed to it, and that it is comprised 
within a blue-book of i6o pages, we shall not be thought 
to have piaised Mi*. Makkiiam’s labours too Highly. English- 
men cannot now complain of tho impossibility of getting 
any information on Indian subjects. If they study this 
volunio and its successora, they may easily know more 
about India than they probably know about their own 
country. 

There is something vciy striking in tho picture here pre- 
sented of the Indian Government. There may be different 
opinions as to the wisdom which characterizes its labours, 
but there can bo none as to the motive which dictates them. 
Everywhere the Government is seen playing the part of a 
visible Providence. To those who are accustomcHi to the 
conception of government which prevails in England this 
continual activity may seem excessive, but India is yet a 
long w'ay from the point at which a people becomes de- 
moralized by liaving text much done for iL In the most 
pressing needs to which they are exposed tho natives can- 
not help themselves. They are powerlo^ in tbo presence 
of groat natural catastrophes ; they can but sit and watch 
for the rain when it is due, and die of fimiine ,if it does 
not come. Drought and ffiinme are on too large a seale in 
Ikdia to be healed by mere private ohtetjHnso. Agrioul- 
in Indi%’* says Mr- MaakhaMi auipcciptihie of 
^ M^ost indeBnite impravemeht.”' The natives work only 
by 1^0 ^o£ an4 .t^ of exkiteng 

m mtr^otiote of new cteM ' 
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do Lord Mayo creatt'd a new department of “Kevonne, 
Affrieiilturo, and Commerce/’ which has charge of all 
questions relating to land, trade, and statistics. As regards 
the last siihjoct especially ihet^o is lux immense amount of 
work to ho done. The surt'cy of only a part of Bengal, 
carried on under the Court of Directors between the year-n 
1807 and 1813, fills fifty folio volumes of maps and maiin- 
Rc.Tipt6, ani] sonic rcr»ord of the kind exists in almost every 
district. In 1871 Dr. Hi'NTKft tvas appointed Diroctor- 
Gont ral of tho new Statistical Suiwey, aud the appendix 
to his hook on Orissa fornis the first part of his lalK»nrs. 
Tho need of corixjct statistics 1 ms been strikingly .slu'wii by 
tho resuliH of tho Census of 1871. In Bengal, says tho 
LlEUTKNANT-GovEHNOtt, tho Consus may alnuist Ido said to 
have revolutionized our ideas OvS to the arnount of the 
population, as to its distribution over districts, races, and re- 
ligious, and as to the iiicidenco of taxation. The population 
of tho jn,*oYiucc.s undw the Government of Bengal liad been 
Bet down in round numbers at foi'ty-two millions. It 
turned out U> bo sixty-six millions. Of these nearly a ihiid 
we Mabometans, and in certain districts tlie Malioinelans 
are largely in oxccs.s of tho Hindus. ’fhese districts 
do not include the ancient seals of Miihoniotaii power, 
for at Dacca, Patna, and Murshidabnd tlicro nrcj s^-arecly 
any hlahomelans. Tho conclusion flniwn fn>m this 
fact is that tho Bengal Mahometans are not <lcscou- 
dauts f>f the old conquerors, but of converts wlio were low- 
ctisU; ilindu.s, and who cinbmecul ].rlaiu to cscayic frt»m their 
ignoble position under tho Hindu system. It is a startling 
rcdlectioii that Bengal alone conlaiiis more Muhofrieians 
than any otlier < 50 untry in the world. The taking of the 
Consus was regarded with great suspicion by the lower 
classes among the natm^s. The g<;neral belief vvhb that it 
wafi tho forerunner of a new tax, lint in Bomc places it was 
BuppoRcd that the inlmbitants wcretolw drafted to the bills, 
where cvjolies were wanted ; and in Mar.s]:idabad a still 
2X101*0 rigorous Malthusiauibrn was attributed io tho Govern- 
ment ill ilu-! bUapo of a report that the auth('Tit.iea intended 
to blow tho surplus population away from 

Tho most itn|K>rtant chaptxT pcu-liaps in tho Statement is 
that which deals with irrigation. A convenient map shows 
tlio various deLrr<'e.s in which an aiHificial supjily of water 
is nacomiry and important in India, [n the J^orth-AVest 
there is a ivgion, coniprwng nil Sind ojul hsdf tho iVniab, 
in which the unimal luinfall is less than fiOcen iTich(!S. 
Hero without irrigation humaxi life cannot bo sinstuined. 
Surrounding tliie arid zom? there is a Northem dry 
zone from ouo to two Inindrod miles in wo’dth, iu 
which the annual rjiinfall is betwtrcn titb'cn and thirty 
inches. ’ITiis district includes Delhi ami Agra. A simi- 
lar zone extends over tho interior of (he peninsnl.i south 
of Bombay. In both thi'so cases also irrigation is essen- 
tial to tho existence of the population, d'ho upper part 
of the vulloy of tho Gangc.s, Gcutnil India, and the KasLcrii 
coast of tho Abwlras Pixjsidcncy constitute a fourth zone, 
in whicli the rainfall is iKrtween thirty and sixty inches. 
Kveti hero great distress is often caused by want of irriga- 
tion. The ilcltiis of the Mahanadi and tlic Ganger', together 
with a strip i»f land along the uoi+hern side of tlio Ganges 
valloy, have a rainfall of from sixty to seventy-five inches. 
Hero UTigation becomes a luxury, often useful, but never 
necossary. On the W(*.st coast of the peninsula and on tho 
Eofit w»ast. of tho Bay of llongal coino two zones of exces- 
sive rainfall wlH:^^ irrigation finds no place. Mr. ^Iakicham 

S 'voB a full and interesting account of tho sleeps which the 
avemment of [mlia has biK.*n taking for many years past 
to meet these several iiennls. In 1864 it was decided that 
the State should undcrlako tho imgation works instead of 
entrusting them to private Companies with gnamntced 
interest. In 1867 an luHjicctiDr- General of Irrigation was 
Aupointed, with Irrigation Secretaries in cmdi 1 ^'csidency. 
Eveiy your a sum is aysigned for irrigation w’urks from the 
ordinaxy revenues of the year, which is not to bo traus- 
feiTcd to any other class uf w'orks. AVhen this sum 
is spent additional works may bo e.\ecii(ed by loans. The 
Irrigation Departmont has also under its charge tho vast 
system of CTjaljankmenta ^vhieh in tho zones of excessive 
rainfall aro rotiuirod to protect the country from disa.strous 
unmdaiions. 

The cxmiicxion usually supposed to exist between tho 
need for irrigation and theproservatiem of forests is doii^od 
1^ Dr. Bkandis and other otficera of experiimcc. But even 
if the ftbsoluto raiu&ll is not diminisheii by tho denudation 
of the eountrv, forests ore of gi^at indhx'ct importauco to 
the success irrigation schemes. Where tho mountains 
are boso, the sor&ce drainage is extremely rapid| tho 
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irrigating rivers arc flooded in tho wetseaaon, and delved 
of jiart of their supply during tho dry season. Where iha 
forests ara preserved, the suifaco dr^nage is j^dnol, tho 
springs remain longer fuH, and tho noed for hasbafiding 
water becomes at tho samo time both loss urgent and 
more easily supplied. Besides this, timber is in great 
and increasing demand for fuel, for biiildin^, aud for use 
on railways. Bich as India naturally is iu forests, the 
Govern monb h.‘is great dilficultics to contend with in 
prcBtTviug them. In tho unreserved forests, which aro 
umlcr the management of local officcrH, the pcojd© pos- 
or <»iei*ci8e I'ights of piatnrage, of bni’niug, ana of 
desultory and exhaustiug cultivation, which annually 
cause gn)at destruction of timber. J unglo fires are con- 
si an ily liglitod either to clt^ar a space for cultivation or for 
the sake of tho fresh grass which springB up afterwards. 
In the puUdios thus rleaiud a crop ia raised for a single 
yt'ar witluuit the aideitherof tho plough orthospade. In the 
follnwhig yoar tho field is abandoned and another patch of 
forest burnt dowm. A inoro costly mode of agriculture 
caiinot bo imagined. To gain a single crop millious of 
Boedliug trees are dosti'oyed, wiiiloibra eoiiHideraldc distance 
round tho bark of Ihti trees is seorchod, the w'<X)d exposed 
to the air, ami the ti rubor rendered hollow and us£*le.ss. Aa 
yet forest legislation is oxtromoly impirlbci. By an Act 
pas.soil iu 1S65 tho local Goverumouts are empowered io 
prohibit the destruction of trees, but the Act does not ex* 
iciui io Madras and Bombay, and has not Innin largely 
applied even in Bengal. Plxisting forest rights and tha 
difiiculty of e.’cercising ofTectivo suporvision in tho moro- 
remote districts present serious obstacles to any real im- 
prtivemcnt iu this direction. Be.sides tho pluntationa 
made for tho supply of timlrer, largo tracts of gronnd. 
aio now set ajiart in tho hills for tho growth of tho 
cinchona plant. On the Nilgiri hills there are now more than 
two million and a half of plants, and it is found that the* 
bark of the cultivated tree is very much richer in quiniiie 
than the bark of tho wild tree. Largo quantities aro now 
exported, while iu India itself tho Govenimcrtt is doing 
its btsBt to bring quinine within tho reach of all cla.s8e8. 
Tliis is tho more imixirtant since tho progress of irrigation, 
nc<* 05 iBary us it is to the suppoii of t.he population, in many 
districts is found to increase the prevalence of fov€*r. 

As regards the. administratiou of justicx^, the most not- 
able fcatni*o is tho number of civil suits. In Oudli thiijr 
liave doubled iu four years j in tho North- Western Provinces, 
the number during tho year 1871-72 was the highest since 
the mutiny. This is held to be a sign of great indebted- 
ness and poverty. Tho suits “ aro gemiraUy for money on 
“ written ])roiniHes to pay, and on very small sums ..... 

The principal is never paid oflE*, but tlio interest is merci- 
“ IcFsly exac-ted, and tho people liecomo slaves io tlie 
rnuuey-lorulcrs.” Sir Geojigb Campbell is disposed to 
think that tho “tcndiuicy to upliold doctrines oJ’ bare- 
“ law, and the literal euforcoment of contracts alleged to 
“ have been entered into by ignorant and improvident 
“ people,” operate very harshly against the poor. In 
England tlu*- samo evil existed before tho institutioii 
of County Courts, and it eminently deserves consider- 
ation whether some similar relief could not be ap- 
plied in India. Sir GBOBaK Camwieij. is also opposed 
to tho present multiplication of appeals, as giving im- 
mense advantage to the rich, and pronxoting a litigioua 
temper among a race which liaa no need of external 
stimulus iu that direction. Tlie crimimd interest of tho 
year chiefly attaches to tho North-West Provinces, whor^ 
the police ax*© engaged in putting down • hereditary 
thieving and preventing infanticide. There aro twenty- 
nine tribes wno support themselves during .part of 
the year by systemaUc plunder, the. gains beuig divided 
according to a fixed rule. By an Act passed in 1871 
the Government is empowred to remove a criminal 
tribe into a reformatory settlement, whore tho members ax© 
provided with land at low rates, and encouraged to liv(jt-an 
honest life. At tho same time they are subjected ta 
rigorous police suporvision, and arrested if found beyond 
the limits of the settlement. Infanticide is being attacked 
by accurate registration of births and by frequent inspec- 
tion of female infents. Any village in which the number 
of girls is less than 40 per cent, that of tho whole number 
of children is proclaimed, and iu the pioolaimed villages 
the police supervision is exceptionally r^orous. The cost 
of the extra police required is paid by a smsll tax on each 
house. number of girls surviving in&ncy is already 
decidoAy on the increase. 
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THE SPEAKER AND HIS LABOnRERS. 

A YISAB has passed since the Sp£AK£a publicly invited 
tLo labourers in his employment to invest tbeir savings 
in his farm. Ho oiforod to pay them a small fixed interest 
pu thoir iiivostmonts, and also to give them a share- in the 
profits of tliO farming capital to which they woi*o to con* 
tribute, hlr. Brand's pusitiou and character naturally 
attracted attention to a scheme which might well Iki 
geiioiTilly adopted if it weiHs found advantageous in a parti- 
cular instance. Neither the proposer of the plan nor those 
who (listiUHscd its merits eonsidca*ed that Uio admission of 
labourers to a qualifiod partnership in the fanu would bo 
useful or generally practicable if itwero an act of voluntary 
benevoloiice. A change in the economio relations of 
diifei'eiit classes can only bo •cficcted by an appeal to the 
interests of those couceriied. Farmers would probably fiml 
it worth while to share tlicir profits to sumo extent with 
their labourers if a modified system of co-opci*atioa were 
found to promote industry and fidelity. On the other hand, 
labourers would perhaps work moro steadily if they were 
<;ert;iin that regularity and oimrgy woulil better their con- 
dition. After tlio lapse of twelve luonths the Sckakku at his 
liarv(‘St-}iome dinner has expressinl his regret that not one of 
his labourers had thought lit to ac^copt his pn^posal. licluc- 
tancoto tiy a novel experiment is not a proof that it w^onld 
have failed ; but the authority of tho lalnnirers of Glynde, 
whatever it may bo wortli, confirms the opinion of econo- 
mists, that the well-meant ofier of tho Speakek was founded 
on an erroneous theory. One objection to the boon which he 
tendered was that it was insignificant in amount. Tho 
profits of the Glynde farm may perhaps in favourable years 
bo TO per cent, on the capital employed, or 2I. on 2 oh in- 
vested by a labourer. The landlord undertook to pay a 
fixed inli^rest of 2 ^ per cent., bo that, in a year when tlio 
profits were absorbed by tho losses, tho lalx)urer would only 
receive los. on liis investment. Although tho workman 
might scarcely make the calculation for himself, nstuti^ ad- 
visers would perhaps suggest that his acceptance of a frac- 
tioiiul partnership would give him, to the extent of his 
contribution, an interest in resisting an advance of wages. A 
rist*> of a shilling a week would produce 2Z. 1 28. in the your, and 
it might perhaps annihilate for tho time tho fiiriuor’B profits. 
Country iaboui’ers have recently learnt tho ruinous doctrine 
w'bich has long been hold by artisans, that labour and capital 
are necessarily and pcriietually hostile to one another ; and it 
is a legitimate inference fix)m the fundamental 2>roposition 
that the losses or gains of tho investor vary inversely wdth 
tlio.so of tho workman. By tho suspicious ruiul mind tho 
♦SpKAh'KJds offbr was perhaps construed as an attempt to 
oveiTi-'ach Ids labouj'ers, disguised in tho form of a bribrn I 

A moro substantial defect in tho scheme is tho uusoundiiess 
of the calculation on which it is founded. A share of profits 
UTiacoorapaniod by liability to loss ran only be secured by a 
guarantee. To a wealthy landowner tho sacrifice of a few 
hundreds in a bad year may matter little ; but tho ordinary 
farmer will not undertake a risk without some equivalent 
.advantage. A moro fenBible plan, which has been adopted 
in some parts of tho country, iMjnsists in a scale of extra pay- 
ments for skilled labour in proi)ortion to its results. It is 
not unusual to allow a shepheinl a certain sum in 
achlitimi to his wages for every lamb which is roared ; 
nor would it bo unreasonable to give labourers on an arable 
farm a Ixmus calculated on the excess ovt?r a fixed amount 
of the profits of a grain crop ; but, on the whole, it is pro- 
bably best for all parties that the price of labour should 
depend on tho market rate. When workmen aro scarce 
they have ^thlsi certain limits the power of dictating their 
own tiUTUS ; nor is there any reason why they should not 
stipulate for the nature as well as for the amount of their 
remuneration. There are districts in which every labourer 
requires grass for a cow as a part of bis wages \ and no 
custom tends more directly to promote the heal^ of tho 
fiopulation. In a rapidly rising market it is not likely that 
laboarem will prefer to an ir^reaflo of wages a modorately 
profitable modo of investing their savings. The jealousy 
and discontent wbich have been sedulously promoted by 
A^res<dve agitators probably disincline labourers to listen 
with candour to the most libend criffers from landlords 
whom they are tauvht to regard as their natural 
encunos, The organ of the Agrioultnrai Labourers’ Union 
tcoched them that the improvement their oonditioa can 
only bo attained by sociflu revohstlon* robbtoy or ex* 
p^'opriation of the landowners mmiteo m<m enthusmm 
thoAoxiy measuMtefi^zigtoAcdy tei^ of 


Tho Bo-oalled Conservatives who, in puieuenoe of Sfr # 
DisRASti's former policy, are now bidding against^r, 

STONE for tho opportunity of extending liooseihola suffiraigd 
to oounticH, will do woU to study the writings and speochoa 
of the rurai demagogues. Two phrases which also app^ 
in the publications of the Birmiugbam League are ,iiamir** 
ably cidcuiated by thou* suggestive vagueness to stimulate 
imaginative cupidity. “Free land” and “frcjo labour 
might be supposed to imply tbo romoval of restrictions 
sucli as those whicJi i)i'otecLivo duties impose on com- 
mercial oxdiange ; yot tho iroedom of land i.s only limited 
by tho frccdimi of disposal allowed to tho owners; .and 
labour is in every intelligible senso absolutely from the 
choice or caprico of cmployoj*s. The only existing impedi- 
ment to freedimi of ]ulx)ur is olVored by Tiudo Ijujons, 
which, whether or not thev conduce to the iiitorcsts of 
workmen, aro ccrtxunly not devoted to tho maintenance of 
fn'odoxn. As used by agitators, the phrase “free labour” 
scx'UiS to mean labour w'hich is highly paid, or perhaps 
exemption from legal liability to perform mduHtrial con- 
tracts. Tho demand for “ free land ’* is still moro am- 
biguous, althmigli it is used with a sufficiently definito 
purpose by the avowed advocates of confiscoiion. Tho 
Labourers* Uiiioiis }}avo no intcrost in tho abolition of 
Kettlcments and entails, except so fiir as absolute ownership 
might possibly in some cases promote tho exjxmditnro of 
capitid on improvemeiiLs. By “free laud” doinagoguos 
really mean land free either from private ownership, or at 
least relieved from the titles of its prosent potwessorB. That 
tho redwiribntion of tho land in Bmaller pfjrtions would 
leave tho principle of ownership in laud both untouched and 
practically strengthened is a consideration too remote for 
rovciluiionary theorists. Co-operative forming, which may 
perhaps at some, future iiino be successfully attempted, ib 
not less dependent than poUy freehold culture on absolute 
ownership of hind. Tho political section of agricultural 
labourers have within a year or two ad vanced to many of the 
conclusions which are propounded by Continental reformers 
at tho Haguo or at Geneva; but it may be safely assumed 
that tho scheme of vesting the ownersliip of land in the 
State would find no favour witli rural workmen. 

Such schemes ns that projected by Mr. Brand will be 
more likely to succeed if tlujy lU’O not publicly advertised. 
A landowner or farmer who knows himself to possess tho 
coufideuco of an iubdligcnt labmrer may porsuado him to 
tiy an experiment of co-operation or pai'tncirship which 
would inevitably bo repeated if it wei'u found to aocoeed. 
An allotment oi two or throe acres of pisture laud at a fiiir 
famiing rent w*ould in many cases provide a better oppor- 
tunity of invostnient tluiri a fractional share in tho profits 
of a form. The distribution of profits among workmen, 
whicli has Ixseu tried by ono or two coalownors and iron- 
nt'isters, appears not to have Ri\ccx'cdcd so far as to be 
widely inutated. It would bo highly desirable thixt some 
intelligent body of colliers should accept Mr. hiiJ[iiOT’s 
oiler of the lease of a coalpit on equitable birms, to be 
worked by tlieniselvos ; yet tho distinction bcitwcou profits 
and wages is natural and indestructiible. Associated 
ctipitalists would still lie capitalists with on interest, in ob<* 
biining clicap labour, while tho same persons in their 
ca]mcity of workmen would desire to obtain tho highest 
possible wage.s. As longas tho sliaros were widely and equally 
distributed, gencml opinion might perhaps encourage 
regolai* and productive labour; but tho proprietors would, if 
their undertaking ^vere profitable, mlmit new partners only on 
onerous terms ; and if they employed himl labourers to 
assist thexn, they would lie found lio^ and niggardly liisk- 
mosters. Tho anaroliieol theorists at Geneva and other 
places, to whoso discussions an excessive amount o*' atten- 
tion has lat^'Jy been directed, aro alroady divided in opinion 
on the question of co-opifration. ITie moro sagacinus of 
their loaders understaTul that, oven when thoy aro roxvived 
by the same persons, profits and wages aro neot^ssoi’ily 
distinct. Agitation miglit easily disorganize industry, but 
it will have no eifect in modifying the economio conditions 
of production. If Unions aro necessary to secure to 
labourers tho just price of their work, it would bo unjust as 
well as useless to object to their introduction into tho 
rural districts. Combinations for promoting emigration 
are not less le^tixnate and justifiable. Unforiunaioly tho 
demagogues who have assumed the control of the movement 
have alroody aknost lost sight of the objects which they 
originally aneoted to pursue. The rirulenoe of the 
I agfdnet the ckrgy indioatos the influence of Dissenting 
I and piuetiiiUfexid^ ooU»«M by which the 
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clorg7 offend the eontimeuial patrons of Agricultnral 
Unions. Instead of protesting against the stinginess of 
farmers, the professed leaders of the Unions sometimes 
indulge their sectarian prejudices by denotincing Mr. 
Gladstonb because ho is supposed to bo friendly to the 
Church, Mr. Forsteu because he has loft a Dissenting body, 
and Mr. Lowe for the forcible reason that he is the son of 
a clergyman. 


nO.ME RUI^E AND THE IRIRH rillESTS. 

I T is more sarprising that the Irish Homan Catholic 
Bishops should ho long liavo boon silent on tlio questiim 
of Home Kulo than that they should now have begun to 
speak on it. The natural tendency of tho Catholic clergy 
in Ireland is always to take the popular side iu politics. 
Their own fewslings and sympathies are acted nn by the same 
coTiHiderations that move tho feelings of tlio laity, and their 
dependence on their flocks gives them a direct personal 
interest in. being on good terms with them. An Irish priest 
who look tho side of the English Government in Irish 
politics mnsb count to reap tho conscqncucoa in dirninishod 
fees and diminished influence. Quo exception to this 
general mlo has grown up of lato years. Since the Pope has 
been a siifToror by revolution tho lionian Catholic Church has 
stearlily set her face a^nst revolutionary movements. She 
does not mind intriguingagainsttho Gorman Empire or the 
Italian kingdom, because she regards them as the olfspring of 
tho very tendencies shi? so mucli dislikes, but msiirroctions 
which aim at the establishment of a llcipublic arc hateful for 
their associations, if not for thcmsclvos. So long, thertifore, 
as tho Nationalist movement in Ireland was identified with 
Ecnianisiu, tho priostiS had no choice but to stand aloof 
from it. Catholic policy in Europe generally overroilo in 
the ininda of tho authorities Catholic int(*rests in a par- 
ticular country. As regards the bishops, no doubt obedi- 
ence to Romo was made easier by tho conviction that 
Fenianism was a hopeless eaiiso. Still it e<*uld not have 
Ixien pleasant for the clergy to find tlicmsol' C'S almost for 
tho first time in a posit ion of declared or j)a.ssivc an tugouism 
to their yKJOjde. Their influenee over them had been so 
mixed up with their leadership in secular inatixTs, that it 
was difficult to feel sure thaf. it w'oiild not be put in peril 
by their abandon in out of that character ; and among the 
lower claH.s of priests there \vas probably suflieieut 
sympathy with the movement for its own sake to make 
tho ojusoopal restraint exceedingly irksome. It was to Im; ex- 
pected therefore that tho clergy would look out eagerly for 
an opportunity of roinstating themselves in tho atfeetiona 
of tho people, Tho NalionaJist agitation, now that it has 
discarded its moi^.nmbitions designs, and re-chrisfiencd itself 
by tho innocent title of tho Homo Rule mov(;meut, pro- 
vides just tho oci’usion .they are in search of. It implies 
no distoynliy to tho English Crown, for, whatever scbeiues 
Iho promoters of tho agitation may hold iu reserves, they 
prolesa at present no wish t.o repudiate Impcrifd control, 
nor oven Imperial legislation, except in matt^TS attecting 
tho internal affairs of Ireland. Unlike Ecnianism, it is a 
movement in which everybody can licar his part without 
danger, so that tho exhortations of tho clergy to have 
nothing to say to it would not bo sccouded by motives 
of worldly prudence. It is probable, iberefore, that 
tboso exhortations would have proved useless, even if 
they had boon uttered, and there is nothing which the Irish 
bishops would more dislike than te see an agitation to which 
they had shown themselves either hostilo or indittcront 
become universally popular. Nothing is more injurious to 
natural leadership than the disco vt^ry that natural lenders 
can bo dispensed with. Nor is there any need why tlicy 
should put any restraint on ihemselvos in this matter. In 
an Irish Legislature the Roman Catholic clergy W'ould exer- 
ciso vory groat power, and as it would be difficult to exclude 
the endowment of religion from the purely local concerns 
of each kingdoin, they would certainly get the educational 
endowmonts they want, even if they got nothing more. On 
the other hand, the University Bill of last Session ropro- 
eent^ the largest amount of conco.ssion to be looked for 
from an English Minister, and after that was rejected they 
had nothing left to hope for from Mr, OtADSTONB. Thus 
all tho reasoning which is likely to have weight with them 
pointed the same way, and the result is seen in the resolu- 
' iions which have just been adopted by iho Bishop and 
clergy of the diocese of 01<^ne, 

The effhot on the Home Rule movement of this public ad- 
hesion of tho Bomaa Catholic clezgy will perhaps not be veiy 


groat. In point of fimt, its dimensions are already almost 
as imposing as they can be. It is probable that nearly every 
seat in Irelwd, except those in which Protestantism is an 
indispensable title to tho confidence of the voters, witt^bo 
carried by tho Home Rule party at the general election, 
and oven the support of the priests can hardly make the 
triumph more complete. The Irish populace have not 
waitoa to be told that the claim of legislative independence 
for Ireland is tho assertion of a true principle and the 
** vindication of an outraged right.” They have made up 
their minds on this point without the aid of the clergy. Still, 
though the movement may not be really strengthened by the 
Cloyno re.^olutioDR, and tho others for which they will supply 
the pattern, it will receive a sort of official stamp which 
has hitherto been wanting to it. It is open to any one to 
deny the seriousness of a popular movement in li-eland 
with which tho priests have nothing to do ; but now that they 
have given it their formal recognition it will be im]X)Ssible 
te deny any longer that England is once more confronted 
by a formidable Irish agitation. There will again he an 
independent Irish Opposition in tho House of Commons 
giving neither party its certain support, but tempting both 
by offers of momentary co-operation, and upsetting the 
calculations of both by unexpected dcsortions. Tho solid 
lienctits which have been conferred on Ireland by tho legis- 
lation of 1869 and 1870 will be forgotten, and the old 
commonplaoes about English misrule will bo revived, 
biM'aiise England does not choose to risk seeing the policy 
of tho Empire interfered with by so-called local legisla- 
tion. Still it will bo well to be on onr guard against 
exaggeration even in the presenoo of so annoying a 
conviction. 'I’he Home Rule movement will certainly 
l»e less formidable than any of its predecessors. Tho 
very circumstance which gives it numerical sii’cngth — 
the moderation of its demands — will in another i*cspoct 
prove an element of weakness. A political agitation 
which starts by disclaiming any intention of seeking 
Huparution from England must to Irislimon sooin but a tame 
successor to Fenianism, or even to Repeal. Kcwnl legisla- 
tion has taken away many of tho practical reasons for desiring 
to sec a loeal assembly sitting in Dublin ; and when that 
a.s.sembly is to be only a sort of subordinate Parliament, 
having no voice in the geiKjral policy of the Empires, iho 
romantic and sentimenial reasons for desiring it lose much 
of their force. Even the inaintonanco of an indopondont 
Opixisitioii is less easy in practice than it is in theory. 
When an Irish member is on the hustings he may protest 
with fluent eiithu.sin.sm his determination to liavo no deal- 
ings with either Liberals or Conservatives until Ireland 
has regained her “ plundered rights.” But it will bo difficult 
for him to bo long in iho House of Commons without 
hjamiug to, associate himself with one pai’ty or the 
other; and the temptation to vote for a measure which ho 
wishf'H to sec passed, or against a Ministry -which he wishes 
to see defeated, will be always tending to Ixjcorae iri'e- 
sistible. Nor will he be sustained by the feeling that 
on his own theory ho hfis no business in the Imperial Par- 
liament, and only keeps his seat there iu order to bring 
alx)ut his final exclusion. That was the Nationalist 
position, but it is not the position of tho Home Ruler. If 
tho business of tho whole Empire is brought to a stand and 
the establishment of a strong Government made impos- 
sible, it will bo for no Ixjttcr reason than because Ireland 
cannot agree with England and Scotland os to the best 
mode of managing her local business. 

On the other hand, tho apparent smallness of the object 
in dispute will in some respects increase tho difficulty of 
refusing concession. If tho Homo Rule movement wore 
I’cally what it claims to be— a proposal for relieving a Par- 
liament confessedly overburdened by assigning specific parte 
of its work to local bodies representizig larger or smaller 
momlxirs of the Empii’o — ^it would be met in a very different 
spirit from that which is likely to be called forth by it in its 
presont form. Supposing, for instance, that tho suggestiotr 
of local Legislatures had come fi*oin an English or Scotch 
member, and had merely been offered as a contribution 
towards the problem bow to make the capacity of the 
Imperial Parliament keep pace with the increasing demands 
on it, it might have b^n debated with as much calmness 
as a piH^sal to distribute the House of Commons into 
Grand Committees. Why then, it will be asked* should so 
much excitement beimportedinto the dribate because it comes 
from Ireland f If it is unreasonablo in an Irish minority to 
stop the course of Imperial affairs rather than that their 
country should remain without a partioalfir application of 
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the lecognized principle of local aelf-^vornmont, in it not | 
equally onreaironable in an English ana Scotch majority to 
aoqmesi^inthis interruption rather than concede a particular 
application of a recognized principle ? The answer to these 
questions is simple enough. Home Rule in the month of an 
Irishman does not mean the same thing as Ijooal Self. 
GoTemment in the month of an Englishman. Before it 
can be taken to mean the some thing, the history and ante, 
cedents of the agitation must be forgotten. A ** vindica. 
•* tion of an outraged right,” which is the phrase used by 
the most moderate advocates of Home Rule to describe its 
scope and purpose, stands for a great deal more than a 
d^irethat certain purely Irish affairs should bo dealt 
with without being necessarily brought before tlic lm})erial 
Parliament. Englishmen believe that, in spite of all assor. 
ances to the contrary, the Home Rule party in Ireland wish 
something for their country which is incompatible with 
the unity and integrity of the Empire. So long as English- 
men believe this they will resist the doTUfind to the utmost 
of their strength, no matter how moderate it may be in 
form. Before the Home Rulers can even bo listened to 
they must show some better evidence than a mtu'o clerical 
resolution that they boneHlly, as well os empluitically, dis- 
claim any intention of seeking for separation from England. 


DESCRIPTIVE REPORTIXa. 

A QUESTION lins arisen as to the propriety of allowing 
the iiews|)apors to publish what arc called descriptive 
reports of the Tick worn k trial. The descriptive reporter 
was already known ns a new, curious, mid possibly, to 
persona of a fast idious taste, not very agret*uble, product of 
modern civilization. His appearance in the Law Courts 
marks the amval of a new ora in the conduct of 
judicial proceedings, which may possibly in time produce 
some impirtant and latlior stjvrtling results. The theory 
to wdiich tho descriptive report.er owes his (ixistenco would 
seem to be that news has no value of its own, or at least 
very little value except as a means of excitement and nmuBC- 
ment. Gmtt ideris are usually found to bo germinating 
in many minds pretty much about the same time, and it 
appears to have siinultaneouKly occurred to a nuinber of 
Konsaiional writers that tho prjietical application to tho pur- 
poses of their craft of the old saying about facts IHng 
stranger than fiction had hitlicrto been somewhat neglected. 
Fiction involves the labour of invention, while facts arc 
ready to hand, and arc often much more wonderful. Con- 
sequently a strong mixture might be coDcoclcd bydn'ssingup 
faris as much as possible in the gui.so of fiction. This 
is at first sight easier than tho invmition of incidents for 
novels, and tho litovnry result is at least o((ually exedting. 
The idea has been C4UTied out with much clcvemess and in- 
dustry and with considerable audacity, arul descriptive report- 
ing now forms tho staple manufacture of contemporary 
journalism. But tho consequences thi’eaten to be somewhat 
embarmssing. The art received a cons]ncuous impulso from 
the Eranco-Gormaii war. There wius then abundant seopo 
for graphic writing, but since the war ceased the pro- 
fessoTB of tho art have unfortiunately had nothing to 
describe except the common eventw of the doy — ^the laying 
of a foundation-stone, the opening of a drinlang-fonntain, 
or tho review of a few compani(*s of Volunteers in a field. 
They make the most, however, of their scanty materials, 
and dress them up as much as possible in the old heroic 
’ forms. We should think that it was scarcely possible to 
imagine a more melancholy example of perverted ingenuity 
thou the dismal narratives of the recent militaiy manauivres, 
in which an attempt was made to describe meebanical 
parades as much as possible in the style of a history of real 
warfare. Tho readers of this dreary stuff were supposed to 
be thrilled by roferoncos to ** the enemy,” and by tne mock 
1 apprehensions excited by the imaginary reports of shorn 
soouU* The drawback of descriptive reporting is that, 
although it ia perhaps easier to prank np fiicts with fine 
writing than to invent well-contrived incidont, yet invention 
is after all more suitable for tho regular supply of an article 
of daily commerce, and cannot bo wholly dispensed with. 
Pacts which are not sufficiently sensational in themselves 
must be made so by the mimnor in which they are pre- 
sented. But then a mot m a fhot -only when it is let 
alone, and tho dressing-up prooesa is apt to introduco new 
«!7^aad unexpected featuroflu eonsoqueneo is that there 
has lately been obscmble in some of tho . neilrspapena" 


tendency towards the mudng up of feet and llctidn in 
rather a hopeless mauner, so tnat simple-minded people 
are beginning to desire that they might be served with tho 
plain truth and its litoraiy adornments in separate columns. 

It was of course impossible tbat so temptmg a subject as 
the dolly progress of the TiCMBoains case should he over- 
looked as a subject for descriptive reporting. The Timas, 
which, to its or^it, has never stooped to pander in this way 
to tho vulgar tastes of ignorant and idle people, bos obn- 
tented itself with a brief and simple summary of the most 
striking points in lAie evidence of each day. Most of the other 
morning newspapcirs, however, have treated their readers to 
gay and gniplne sketches of the appearanoo of the Coui't, the 
demeanour of counsel and witnosses, and the impression pro- 
duced by various pieces of testimony. A sharp eye was also 
kept on the Claimant to see how he likcil it, and when he did 
not seem to like it, though it might have been the east wind 
or tooth-nclie, or tho pui’c fancy of the reporter, tho circunb* 
stance was of course surii to be recorded. All this, it must 
be admitted, made very lively I'cading. It is not every- 
l)ody who has tho time or patience tt> wade through five or 
six columuR of questions and answers in small type, but 
hero were all the good bits set out in the most attractive 
way, with all tho bttle incidents and episodes, and a droll 
pictnro of the fencing of counsel and the 'shuffling of wit- 
nesses. Supposing the whole affair to have been up 
merely for the entertainment of the public, these reporto 
vrould have lK?cn quite in kt^^ping W'ith the spirit of the pro- 
ceedings. The only olg*oction to them was that it hap- 
penc'd to be a solemn judicial inquiry which w»us going 
forward, and that, iu their anxiety to amuse tho public, tho 
reporti^rs were, in facst, anticipating tho duties of tho judges 
ainl jury, and trying tho case on their own res^xinsibility, 
The jury must riiscrve their verdict till the last, but each day 
the rcpoHcrs passed what was in effect a running vei*dict 
on tho specchos or evidence as far ns they had gone. At 
last tho .Tudges found it rimiBsary to interpose. Tho fun, 
which at first had been mild and guai-dcd, had been grad- 
ually getting more fast and furious, and witnesses w ere de- 
scribed and dissecUtd with a degree of freedom and candour 
which she wed that tho reporters had lost pi’etty well all 
Sense of judicial restraint. Tho CniKir Justiok intimated 
in tho gentlest manner the disappi*obation of the 
Bcni’h. “ Tho Judges, he saitl, had no desire to limit the 
libeHy of I'cpoi’ting, but they thought there should ho no 
quarrelling with or upholding of particular witiiesscs ; in 
other words, the repoi-tcrs hml better allow the Judges and 
jury to fi>riri tlieir owm estiraalc of the honesty of witnesses 
and of the weight to ho uttaclicd to their statemeuta. Sirico 
then the graphic rivacUy of the reports has been so me what 
rnodmtitod ; but the question remaina whether, in the nature 
of things, a descriptive report, which goes la^yond the 
letter of tho evidence, and introduces all sorts of personal 
impressions wWch niay or may not have any founda- 
tion beyond the casual fancy of individual reporters, each 
anxious to turn out a lively column for the next day's 
paper, can avoid trenching on the domain of comment. 
It is one thing to condense or explain, by rofereneo to the 
context or to previous evidence, the statements of a witness, 
but it is a voiy dift'erent thing to attempt to convey tho 
impression produced by tbe witness's tones and manner of 
giving evidence. 

Tho way in which the TicunoRNE case has been reported 
in tbe newspapers, and the remarks which are from time to 
time made on it, help to bring out very strongly the change 
which bos tekeu place in tho relation of the public to 
judicial proceedings. Formerly it w'os supposed that nobody 
had any concern iu a lawsuit except we Court and the 
parties on each side. The Court assumed absolute charge 
of the case, and was jealous even of its being rejiorted 
nntil it had passed out of its hands. Occasionally, the 

E ublicatiou of reports was forbidden until a decision 
od been given, or at least until tho whole of the 
evidence liad been completed. It is doubtful whether 
a judge would venture to make such an 'order at the 

C mt day, although there can be no question that he 
the power to do so if he pleases. The public has 
now stepped in to claim an interest in the proceedings as 
a matter of news, and a section of tbe press scorns to 
be anxious to encourage the idea that the great object of 
judicial inquiries is not so mudi to detect and punish 
crime or to settle tbe daima of rival litigante os to fur- 
xush the materials of amusing or exciting narratives for 
the benefit of newspaper readers. A few weeks ago them 
were lCmands that i>r* £ss'KAi;x shoiud be pulled up in 
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bis AifXMioh becanso people were tired of reading it, and were 
ariKioua to sco wliat bie witnessoe looked like. , At other 
times it lias been Ruggeeted that yarioas beads of evidence 
hn<l become wearisome and should bo aupprossod. In a 
well-known trial for treason some lifty yef^ra ago the pub- 
lication of tho evidonco was prohibited until tbo case was 
over, lest certain witnossos should see it while the trijil was 
going on, and should get up tbeir own testimony to suit. 
Witnesses havo now every opportunity of knowing what 
has token place down to within a shorti time of their own 
apjiearancc in tho box. Occasionally it may happen that 
the publication of evidence serves tbo inieresta of justice ];y 
bringing forward witnosses who would otherwise never have 
l)oeu disco vere<l ; but it need hanlly be said that it also olloj-s 
facilities for tbo concoction of false testimony. On the whole, 
it must bo admitt< 3 d that the new view of courts of law as 
a 80i‘t of great manufactory of interesting matter for the 
newspapers is apt to be attended w’ith some inconvenience. 
It would bo dilllcult and iierlmjis impossiblo to interfere 
with the liberty of rojiorl-ing trials from day to daj’; but 
there can Ijc no doubt that, in the iritert‘st of lit(*rary 
dceoucy as well a.s of Juntiee, tJescripfcivo importing shoahl 
bo strenuously dhK;ourageii. I’l»o ju’oprieiors of tlj(i papers 
who f»rint this sort of stuff will no doubt <*ontiniio to 
supply whjit over they can find a market for ; but they will 
hesitate to expose themaolves to tho penalties of eontenipt 
of court. It is diilienlt even to condonao evidence xvithoiit 
indiroi'tly, in the selection of wlmt seem to bo iiTij»ortant 
and signiticaiit passages, pns.sing nn opinion on it; but 
description passes iinfsa’cejitibly into coniiuent of the 
broaileHt kind, and tho delicate lino iB almost certain 
to ha transgressed. It is not vciy long since wo read a 
report of a Irial for murder at tlio Old Bailey, in wliieh tlie 
real or Bupposod Htarts and twiichinga and changes of ex- 
preasion on tlio puH of tlio prisoner were dt‘picted during 
the lU'OgreBS of tho case iia the signs of guilty terror and 
Toniorse. 


(X)MMEUCIAL MORATdTY. 

T W’(3 or llireo littlo stories wbi<h have appoarod in tho papers 
during the Just few days — and those days have perhaps not 
been more fertile in scandarthau usual— are unpleasantly illuatrca- 
iive of our views of eonnnerciul iriorality. A ivoiifidiug widow, 
for oxiiinnio, saw nn ndvertisonumt ofleriug Wallseiid coal f<»r 27a. 
She bought four tons, which tunied out to bo tf>tally uiiiittod for 
biiniing. Tho seller was suiiimonnd before Aldcrtuau hi unis, and, 
without disputing tho facts, sot up n reinarloihlo defence. It was 
argued (»n hw behalf tJiat he had published mere tradcsniaij’s 
udvc.rtibcniciit.’^ It would appear that a tradcsiuuu » /idvcrtisenient 
is a delicate circumlocution tor a fulsti slaleiuent. The falsehood, 
howe\cr, was asserted to bo so transparent that iiulxsly ought to 
have been deceived by it. If tho piuvluiaer really fancusl that she 
was ti> gel Wallsond cojda for 27s., slu' was a. fool for her pains, 
and had no rij'ht to expect a remedy. Tho d<jctrino does not appear 
lo he pt-eulinr to tho coal trade. A dairyman wus recently 
flummoued before Mr. Tuglmm, charged with mixing his milk 
with water, an oiVeiice which, hoxMner couuijou, is not very 
agmenhlo at tho preos.*nt niomeiil. ITe.re, too, it was ar^nied that 
people who bought milk for 4^/. a <piuit muht know that it 
was adiilb*ratcd. Mr. Ingham replied very pertinently that, if 
people wished to have water mixed with tlujir milk, they would 
probably pi*cfcr to })erform the operation fur themselves; und the 
nnbie.ky milkmau was lined 10/., with the alteriuitlvv of two 
months’ iiniiriaoument. Aldcriuau I'innis also declined to sanction 
this ingenious mode of argument, though v>e regret tliat he only 
fined tho coHl-merrlmut i/. a bni, instead of iutlicting tho full 
penally of 10/. Not boiuj; ourselves lithor coul-mei'chants or 
milk-dealers, wo have very Hlllo synipatliy with (he plea they put 
forward; alt hough they might po.ssibly claim the Hiiuction of a 
certain celehrabHl Oahinet Minister, who, as wo all know, considers 
adiUteratiou to bo simply a form of k gUimalo cimipetition. That 
aucU practices sliould ho put down with a strong hand seems to 
the un£k)]dusticatoiI mind as obvious as that nicking pockets should 
be eihphatically disc<mruged. ;V mad who sidLs a ijuiu-t of water and 
calls it milk cheats hi.s customers quite as cli.sh(uu*stly as if be 
stole tbeir money in a simpler fashion, even if ho simultaneously 
fttdle four quoxia of milk at the acknowledged pi-ice. It is exactly 
the Bamo as if his customers uaid him in gilt money and called it 
gold. In abort, tho inatlor ao<*s not really admit or an argument, 
and all consumers, to say uoiliing of honest tradci's, must be 
anxious to see the law rigorously enforced. 

The un|jleaaaot part of such trunsiU!tion!s is the light which they 
throw upon the ideas of honesty pro valent amongst retail dealers. 
When a man has the imptulonce to say that hie customers are to 
be blamed for thoit own folly if hu Hucciiia.ls in imposing upon 
thorn, wo are anmsed at the audacity of his assumption. And yet 
thei-d are loo good rOiisoas for thinking that a very similar code 
of mi)r;iUtv is prevalent aoiongat merchants who trade upon a 
mneh larger scale. Wa need not recall the notoaous fimtAwUdi 


have thrown so much discredit upon our miihuihetuTes. What 
are we to think of it all ? When it suddenly turned out three 
years ago that the military storw of men and matMial upon 
which the French nation relied in its xmed had heen jL 
adulterated on a gigantic scsle, we aeknowle(^ed that dotet was 
a natural penult v ior widespread corruption# If the Bnglish com* 
motelEl system is tainted with a dialionesty so ^dely ^resd that 
the WJCoUection of what hwiesty moans is be^nning to grow fam^ 
may we not expect to meet some day with a catasl^plie of a 
diuerrnt kind, but not lobS startling or disastrous P Tho qi^tion 
well deservM examination by those who are interest^ in the 
matter and havo tho necofuuiry means of infonnation. We 
.shall not attempt to say more at present thati that some ugly 
symptoms imdonbtedly exist. I’he complaint, indeed, is not a 
now one. Adullcnition, though the art may have been carried to 
(ui unprt'cedetJtod pitch of relinomoiit, has probably existed as long 
as there havo been bucli things as shopkoepers ; and to justify any 
decided ojuiiion Upon tho dist^ase from which we aie suffering, we 
should have to say whether it is becoming more virulent thw of 
t»ld, and is more prevak-nt amongst ourselves than amongst our 
neighbours. That tho first of these propi>sitions is true is indeed 
highly probable from general consideratinns, and may suggest to 
moral philosophers sonio curious speculations. 

i!lthi<!al In'tiliscs and Bonuons of all kinds lay down moral rules 
in the most gencriil ti^nns. The coiuniandinent is that we should 
coniiaii no murder, not that we should refrain from murdering a 
particular class of people. In practice, hf>wevor, fcuch laws ore 
jnterpreted after quite a different fiibhion. We are always very 
^low to admit that we owe tJn^ suiuo duties to all nuinldncf. 


I-A'cr) body knows, for example, that tho law against nmrder is 
tVi'qiieiilly uuder.'^Lood with atrict liinitaiions. A colonist in any 
wild country is very sceptical a.s to its having any opplicution to 
aborigineM. (.h*, again, to take a trivial instiince. it is curious to 
remark the way in which a schoolboy interpriits tlie duty of speak- 
ing the truth. ' The same hi)y who Avoiild be utterly ashamed of 
telling a deliberate falsehood to one of his companions would 
think it a point of honour to deceive his masters upon 
certain subji^cts. In short, moral Beiiso in its rudimentiuy 
stages is generally identilied wdtli fioino class feeling. Tho 
Buvagi* may be. striclly virtuous in his coinliici to his own family op 
tribe, and regard the rest of the hmaan race as standing alU»gother 
outside the pale of his sympathies ; the artisan is equally sceptical 
as to his obligations to capitalists, and the bhopkerper about his 
duties to the whole) world outside his doors. Now, whilst com- 
merce has of Lite years extended with extraordinary rapidity, tho 
development of a corrt^sponding moral sense has by no means kept 
pac.e with it. A shopkeeper at the present day who should keep to 
tho code of his grandfather, might in practice no a far greater rogue. 
Fiudr of them would admit in U^rms that cheating was wrong; and 
each of them would in secret put in a stiving cIhubo to tho effect 
that to sin really consisted in cheating your next-door noigh)>our. 
Ihit then the grandfather lived in a world of next-door neigubours. 
lie w»is a meinlKT of a bmall society clianging very slowly, each 
of wrhoui had not only a lively interest in his m^iglil^ur’s honesty, 
hut had the power of constantly keeping an eye upon him. If 
a dairyman luialtorated his milk, ho got a had character within a 
little circle beyond which he had no jM)wer of looking ; and there- 
fore ho was pretty cerlaiu of suffering very rapidly for any offences - 
he might coiumit. If ikto hail put it in his powder to cheat a man 
living at tho Antipodes, ho would possibly havo felt very little 
seruplo about doing it , but then fate never did put it in his power. 

On the other hand, his grandson inheriting the same moral views 
has constant relations xvitli the most distant parts of the world, and 
iJitn-eforo couMant ouportunilies of cheating peoplo to whom he 
feels hi ins* 'll’ -bound by no comprehensible lie. If he cheats his 
enstomurs, he only cheats one of a crowd of peoplo who are con- 
stantly moving, imd of whom there is a very fair chnneo that he 
will never see anything again, 'riie sufferers are persons of whom 
ho knows nothing, who" will probably not take the trouble to 
punish him, and w-hoso anger cnimot i-cacli him for an indefinite 
period, lie speedily roconriles liimsidf to conduct of which he 
would see tho dishonesty and Impoliry if its objects Were brought 
nearer to him. Indeed it may be said that, in some sense, the amount 
of cominerrial di.sho»»sly is only a measure of the degree in which 
xvo can trust each other. There is so much cheating becfluae, there 
is so much cvialit. Mr. Montague Tigg very truly euiid to Mr. 
Ohuzslewit, that if you wrote your name in large letters over a 
door iu a hondon street, and said that you were willing to take 
care of people's money, a certain percentage of passers-by would 
infitlUbly turn iu and press tbeir confidence upon you. W hen that 
unlucky widow mode her purchase of AVallsend coal, she put a 
certain amount of coufidence in a man of whom she knew abeo« 
lutely nothing except that he had the means of inserting auj 
advertisement in the newspapers. She was foolish, as the event/ ' 
proved ; but we ore all of us eveiy day trusting ourselves to utterly 
unknown people, with a confidence which is almost equally bUndL 
A man witli a tolerably good suit of clotlies and a sufiiment amount 
of impudence will find himself trusted eveiywhere to a marvel- 
lous extent on the apparently unreasoname hyi^othesis tint 
clothes are a sullicient index to churacter. Bxperieuce on the 
whole justifies tho confidence, and we make up our mind on 
the dt)ctriim of avurnges that we Hhall 'suifet only a certain per- 
centage of loss. Tho conmlex arrangements of modem sociotr 
woula not work lor a day if everybody insisted on reemving lemll •• 
proof of the respectability of all peoplo with wltom ho has 
deaUngtk -I'knd thus wo may o^en take somo pleasure in tho 
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kcrease of cheatiog, on tlio ground tliat it must repose on the 
|ncre^'of woll-foun^d mutual trust. It follows, however, wiiU 
oqual certainty, that it is of vital importance not only to maintain 
the existing standeard of mcarality, but to elevate it os nearly as 
possible to tbe point at which our conftdenco would never bo mis* 
placed ; in other words, the safe dovelopnient of commerce abso- 
lutely re^uim an improvement in the moral senso, whilst unfor- 
tunately it is too apt to produce rather the contrary etlect. Veopio 
are demoralized in proportion os they find that other persons trust 
them, instead of ming tbe necessity of rising to the oceasion. 
A merchant who Has dealings in China hopes that he will have 
mmle his own profit before his goods have Im^cu found out ; os the 
milkman calculates that he can afibrd to disgust several successive 
sets of customers before ho will have exhausted tho vast ocean of 
public credulity. 

By what moral means the sense of honesty is to' be inereasod 
is a tolerably wide fpiestion. But it is at any rate phtiii that we 
have one means of ]^rsua»ion, of which wo sliould toko the fuUest 
advantage. If the check derived from the personal inspection of 
a man’s immediate noighbours tends lo grow weaker tban it was in 
simpler days, the action of Icgielaticjn should grow more systematic 
and vigorous. A certain w^hool of rcasonora profe^tscs to be very 
much terrified by the dangers ()f excessive interierence on tho 

S .rt of (loyemment ; but even tliey will gouemlly differ from 
r. Brij|^bt in lulmitting that Govemiuent is rifrhtfully employed 
in putting down dislmneat trading. If a milkman or a coal- 
inerchapt is more independent of any given set of custofners, 
his dislike lo fines and imprisonment does not diminish. Wo are 
beginning to imderstand Iho importanoo of sanitary supervision, 
and to riK^ognize^ the unpleasant fact that dishonest dealing may 
spread not only discomfort, but fatal diseases. A systematic attack 
upon the petty eheating which falls with special severity upon 
the poor who die unable to make an efiicicuit protest, ought, one 
would think, to bo a popular measure ; and we aui strongly recom- 
mend it to statesmen of all nartios who are in necid of a poUcy. 
We sliould only be disposed to add a hope that the net may catch 
the big fish as well as the small ones ; aD<l that whilst rehulerB of 
coal and milk are assailod, some thought may be given to the 
capitalists who on a larger sc«ilo (vro applying just the same prin- 
ciples of competition. 


THE OLD A2?D THE NEW ERA OF SCITOOTiS. 

** rpEN Thousand a Year ” furnished a very fair title for a serial 

JL sUiiT a generation since, in the dare when sensation novels 
were not, llto words would scarcely stand as typical of an almost 
inexhaustible income in our own time, when the annual sum repre- 
sents on ordinary week’s takings in eopper and small change by an 
Oimnbua Oompany or an Undorgrouna Railway in London. It is 
not therefore a matter of any world-wide or national importancB 
whether an amount of money which may be expressed by the 
same figures shall be annually expended upon the houaeliold 
numagement uf Eton, or shall be left to ** fructify in the pockets 
of the taxpavero’* whoso sons ax^ educated there. It is very 
likely tnie tnat an addition of twelve pounds a year to the 
boarding-house charges^ for an Eton boy is nut required by any 
financial necessity, tad it makes a very good grievance, like a cal^ 
man’s demand of a shiUiog more than his ^per fare. But it 
may he assumed with equal probability that the pccuniaiy sacrifioo 
is much of tho same character as in the cose of tho cabman’s shil- 
ling, and that a man who means to send his son to Eton as an 
Oppidan will do to with just hs little hesitation if the new terms 
are enforced as he would if the old scale were maintained. Tho 
defence of the advanced rate of payment sot up by one of its 
advocates in tho Timea is full of sound worldly wisdom^ if it is 
rather deficient in lopmd coherence. ** If a man thinks that Eton 
education k too dear, let him send his boy to another school. If 
he wants a good in this world, he must pay for it.” A cap 
of cofihe hi a restaurant west of Oharing Cross costs twice as much 
as a cupjaf collee which is jiut as *^good an article ” in a tavern 
east of Temple Bar. If you' do not like the prices of the O^^era 
,, Colonnade, you can sacrifice your dignity and go to Fleet Street. 
You must not expect fashionable cl^ges to K* lowered to your 
unfiifhionahk requirements. This is a perfectly sound argument; 
and if the Eton datnes and tutors think themselves strong enough 
to apply it in practice,, they have a perfoct right to make the 
expeniaent That any one of their number should have come 
forvaid on behalf oS the rest to bravo tho inevitable storm of 
coirespondence and abuse which has actually arisen, would have 
iDeen an act of admirable, but useless, heroism; and that the 
f ^private and cor^deittial ” cinpitlu r should have been with- 
.0 of coam that no 4 ^ 

hasbsenoseredorrtMuirad. The iatueckf this pardcukr dispute does 
notma^ eopottB'mMtioa} tet the queetioB ehould li»ve 
hoen iweed we thi^ » «tMw which ehowc tike diiwjtian of a 
euirent which it .u hoth of inteieet ud at to oheerve. 

Theiii were femmlj, aa we htTe.hU heard, thiee leuned ntofes- 
eioiie. Howintty^jiieyi»Woxirtw»Beediioteteytoeo^ 
Iwt MttMg thow which eie 

as a calling in Wi aud as an epeniag by a man may ent^ 
rnmn what novelists describe as a eam^lnM sqm forward of kto 
iixto a veiy positipiiu W« do mid refor to the 

army of (sertificat^ okmenUry tsadien,, who may soometiinss pw>^. 
voke a good-humoured smue when, they epeak qf thsmselvea ps. 
othe proiesaioa'’; nor to tlmt miaiH^llarisons csioto of both series 


who advc'j'tise suburban ** aosdemies ” aikd eslablishilicnts,^ 
who consider themseWes h> be of *^the scholastic profossuMi: i 
but to that large and increiising number of mex^ the {dek ox 
our Uuivorsities and public s(?boolH, who twenty or thirty years 
ago passfd usually from their dogi’CC to a curacy, and who now 
are “going in for luaslerships ” instcukd. They are the creatton of 
the modem public school Hystom, and they arc extending tho 
system which has created them. For the most port they look 
forward to spending Iheir lives as schooliuastei's, difiermg in 
Ibis respect from tbb junior college tutors of the Wt geueratkai^ 
who wore aU Fellows of their Bockiics, and cither actuidly, 
or intending to be, ordained, with Uie prospt^ct of a OoUege living 
in due time. These men obtain, and they desert'e to obtain^ 
a scale of stipend which it is impossible for the beiudkcd clergy 
to otVer to toeir assistiiot curates; and tike public school and 
University cUissiuan who twenty years ago would have accepted 
a curacy with a himdred a year as a matter of course, will 
DOW find huuself, if his previous character and reputallou have 
secured for him the necessary* reeonunendalions, able to ciionse 
betwi^en several olfers of assistAnt-mustersbips with silpemls of 
about double the amount. To understand the rim and growth 
of a system which nMjiiires a large and increasing doiuaud upon 
the rtiourccs of tho upper and middle ranks of society for its 
maintenance and extension, we must look back upon the state of 
things out of which it has ArifM?xi, and which it has in great 
measure already superst^ded. It has piobiibly jniased out of 
tho momury of the present generatioa that all schools were 
forimrty under direct ecclesiastical control. The Canons of 1603 
provide that man shall teach either in public school or 
priviito house but such as sliall bo allowed by the bish^ or other 
ordinary.” 'Ibo jiarish clergyman bus priority of claim to lie so 
liconEu^d, except in ^ towns wfiere there k a pubtie school founded 
already,” in which case the seboolnuwtor k t<f have a monopoly 

to fonch grammar ” 1 but all schoolmaslera are to “ tench the 

grammar set forth by King Henry VIII and none other.” 

Education being thus in ofiect restricted to the clergy, tho usual 
rdle in the founuation schools, which has obtained down to tho 
pn^f^)ut time, has been that a clerical head-master for tho upp» 
school, and a second master, frequently a layman, for tho lower or 
elementary school, have been appointed by ’tho governing bndr or 
trustees ; ami tho asBistaut-masters in tbe larger schools have laien 
an after-growth, wbioh may be described as coiisisting of “ niombers 
not on the foundation.” In every important town tho head- 
master of the gnuumar school was a personage of miudi local con- 
sidoratioiK but the title of “ public scmool ” given by the Canons to 
all these foimdations became in practice rostrii’ticd to a very few 
of tho more distinguished schools in or near London, together with 
Eton and Winchester. 

The bitter and vehement denunciation of publJc schools os places 
of education which forms tho subject of Obwper a Tirttcinfnm was 
written in 1784, when tho poet was fifty-three years old. His own 
personal experience bad been gained durinp four or five years end- 
ing in 1749, when he was a boy at Westminster. Ho was horribly 
ht^ed there, no doubt ; but whether or not the public schools of 
the eighteenth century were tbe nurseries of vice and toadyism 
which ho describes, or their masters deserving of the heavy charges ' 
which ha^hrings n^nst thorn, it is certain that his liorce invec- 
tive was largely t&en for .truth, and brought public schools into 
great and lasting disiav our with what was then known os the reU- 
noua world. In the dedication of Tmteimum to Mr. Unwin, 
uowper desi^ribes his poem as ** n commending private tuition in pre- 
ference to an education at school”; for, with a genuine public school 
man's instinct, while he abusi^s ** lloval Institutions,” he cannot 
resist tho temptation to a back-handed blow at “ small academies.” 
These private schools, which had naturally grown' up in spite of 
the Canons, do not by any means sliine in tk) contrast. Mr. 
Wilberforce’s exj^rience of one of them in i7f^8, where the 
“ Scotch master^’ and lik “ red-hoarded Scxdch usher,” who 
“scarcely shaved once a month,” “taught everything and no- 
thing,” and where bis “ naustums food as a luirlour boamer - made 
him sick, may siMve as a gtmuine companion picture to the well- 
known description of about the same date in the Viettr of Wake* 
Jktd:^ 

I have been an ualtor at a boarding-nchool myaclf ; and may 1 die by an 
anodyne necklace, but 1 bad rather be an iiu^er-iumkey in Newgate. I 
was up early and late ; 1 was browlieat by the master, hated for my ugly 
face by the misttrcBS, worried by the boys witfaiu, and never permittod'to atir 
out to meet civility abftiad. 

The position of the usher or assistant-niarter in tho clerical 
private schools which are reraembered by men not yet past middle 
age was little better than thk. He was frequently an ander<paid 
and under-educated man, with no luftnnersor retinement, looked 
upon as little more thou an upper servant, and the butt of tho 
boys, Thom were, no doubt, hnght exceptions to this unsaiistac- 
to]^ picture. The jieraonal memory of Ifr. Corrie, an eminent 
private schoolmaster near Birmingham at the close of the last 
cqutury, boa passed away with his last surviving pupils; but hk 
letfor&jprr^rved anumg their moat mvata ^ justify 

the afiSetion and xuspect with wmeh he was rememherod by 
thetm The private spools were ihemsslvw oonfsseedly kept by 
aa a means ofietoioing anmoctme, ai*d their cost y$iifd 
from the cheaper and. rougher kwd of eetf^shuxoai^ where tha 
eliarges were at least as high as Uiose of the leas ex^iensive of our 
modfSA ^bUc mhookrlip to tlwrtyk leprosented by 

“throe hundred a year, and wine eroiy day after dinner,” 1^ which 
nkmnufs darling was at^pused to receive a superiior edacation 
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comblued with all tho comforts of a home. Happily fir"* the boys | 
of our own generation these gentlemen and no^ntlenien are 
almost universally extinct, and private tuition has ^ome the ex- 
ceptioiml resource where, from illness or other causi's, a public 
education is not possible. The public school has dried up the 
educational fountains of the rural parsonage, and tho iiiisorablo 
usher of a fisw generations bock is replace by tho rotined and 
cultivated assist^t^master of to-day. AU over the country old 
mtnmar schools have been revived and ex|Minded, and new schools 
haye^ been founded where the old endowments were either not 
existing or not available ; while the higher class of privatt) schools 
have Inentselvee become almost incorporaUul wntn the general 
system, by being made preparaU>ry for the public .^choois, on tho 
principles of which they nro cx)ndueted. The boys who, ns we 
noticed in a former article, used to fill tho lower forma of a public 
school, now enter a preparatory school at nine or tun, passing from 
it usually at thirteen or fourteen. For these, os well os for the 
higher schools, a constant and increasing supply of assistant-maslera 
is required, who as they grow “older Iook ibr\v»ir<l, if Ihuy are 
successful in their work, to becoming in turn huu^e-muators and 
head-masters in tho advanced, or hoaila in the preparaU)ry, institu- 
tions. They are labourers worthy of tlniir hire ; and it is idle to 
expect that work like theirs will be cnrried on unless, to put it in 
the pluiuest possible language, it is found to pay well. A school- 
master has a right to find in his prof(‘ssion the siime rewards which 
other profi'ssiojis have to ofn»r,and in (he same gradations of value. 
Tlio old endowments, however well adniiniaterod, cun only very 
partially supply those rewards, which must in 8oin(j way or other 
coiun, like bisters* or physicians’ fees, out of the pockets of those 
who are benefited by tlie work done. Tho details of any such 
aiTongoment may afford mati^rial for newspaper corresptiudunce iii 
the holidays, and will be dmded according to circmuatancca by 
cxporienco and practical good sense. 

Among the maums of unwisdom which tho recent ‘^Eton 
Dietary " discussion hsa added to the popular store, perhaps the 
palm should be assigned to the discovery that the most expensive 
school is bound to supply the highest education ; with the inference 
that, if Eton education is found not superior to that of ordinary 
grammar or other public schools, its charges ought, by the operalitm 
of some moral law, to bo brought down to tlio level or theirs. 
This may be a natural reaction from tho ten*'! of a century since — 
^^Tho parson knows enough who knows a duke^’ — and it may be 
said to represent the principle of competitive examination gone 
nuid. If a higher culture is to lie lookeu for in the Guards than in 
the Artillery; if Christ Chiii’ch ought to leave Balliol nowhere in 
the class-list ; if poors and omntrv gontlemen of great estate are 
hound to outshine intellectually all tno leadc^rs of tlio Bar, all the 
lights of tho scientific world, and all tho literary men of their 
time, perhaps wa might receive tho maxim with respectful 
attoniion. As things are, we must confess, with one of Alice’s 
friends, ** Well, I never heard it boftwe, said tho Mock Turtle, but 
it sounds uncommon nonsense.” So long as Engli.sh society is 
what wo see it, Eton is a social necessity whivdi, if it did not 
already exist, would have to bo in von tod. If there are to bo largo 
classes possessed of immense hereditary or accumulated wealth, 
there will be a scale of living and expciiiditure proportionate to the 
income, and boys will grow up accustomea to the ' condition 
in 'which they were bom. They will take to school tho habits 
which they bring from homo, and there must of ncceseity there- 
fore bo some one or more schools where the general Umo will 
sanction, if it does not actually rcHiuire, cxp<mses and customs 
which in tho case of families of moderate means would repre- 
sent culpable profusion and extravagance. If Eton fixed charges 
are higfi, or. Doing high already, if they are increased, so also 
wore the ciiaig[es of tho suuill private schools of a former 
day whore pupils paid from two hundred to three hundn^l 
pounds a year, and spent and did very nm(*h what they pleased, 
xhe state of society which made and makes such distinctions 
possible may bo os objcctitmablp ns Oomiimnists and Land 
liud Labour Leagues assert, or it may not ; but it exists, and no 
amount of crying in tho wiMemes.s will make it in its details 
other than consistent with itself. Tho particular qursti«m, there- 
fore, which has arisen out of the Eton Circular appt^ars to us to be 
one of tho slightest possible moment. But the ntientiou which it 
lios excited is an indication of the growing interest which attaches 
to everything connected with the working of our public schools ; 
an inteVest which is itself the nv^ult of tne sbiady and successful 
advance of the higher education in tliat new of which the 
leader was Dr. Arnold, and of which successive school generations 
of his disciples have been piomiers. There was a gleain of hope 
oven in the dark vision of Oowper, which the last lines of the 
2 Vri>ctntum reveal 

And though I would not advortiw them yet, 

Nor write on eafih— This UuUding to be 
Unless the world were nil prepare to embrace 
A plan wril worthy to supply their plA(*e ; 

Yet, bfudiward as they arc, and long have been, 

To cultivate and kero the morals <aron— 

Fowive the orimo— l wldi them, I confess, 

Or better managed, or onronraged less. ^ 

It is the Exohare ali^uis” of the public school-man of the last 
century, and it in xeceiving its answer in our own. 


DU All GOVERNMENT IN THE FRENCH ARMY. v 

W HATEVEU faults the French may have committed in own- • 
moncing or continuing the late war, however inadequate 
thoir means proved to sustain tho duel they had provoked, no one 
will deny that thoir errors have boon ec[ualled bv the candour ol 
tho revolutions since made as to the vices of the system that 
ruined for this generation their national reputation for arms. We 
in England havo some records to show of a similar character. 
Few of us tlittt are in middle ago can have forgotten the vigorous 
zeal with whieli a rarliamentory Committee undertook to expm 
the causes of tmr Crimean blunders, and bow intense was the in- 
dignation niov(*d by tho discovoiy that an unpractised war ad- 
mim.‘4Lration, long taught in peaceful days to keep itself and its 
charge in the baclcgroimd, had supplied unroasted coffee to soldiers 
who had no mouua of roasting it for themselves. Indeed we have 
but rec4^nt1y bad an Abyssinian Committee, when peace advocatesi 
at their wit’s end for a cause of quarrel with our bloodless triumph, 
ransacked Indbi and England to find evidence of waste in the 
fitting out of the expedition. They took little — ^it may be observed 
by the way — by thoir |uiins on that occasion. The brilliant 
success which restored our ropulation for energy and pniwoss in 
Europt‘, and proved our far-n^'icJiing power in the . eyes of the 
aslonwlied East, was instinctively felt by tlio nation to be well 
worth tho price that was paid lor it. Yet the rarliamenlaiy 
proc*t*s.s was put on elaborate record, and serves as a fresh warning 
to those who conduct our alfairs abroad of the searching in- 
vesliguliun to which their proceedings are liable, even when 
carriial hi tho happiest conclusion. 

But (ho French havo of late far sutpasaed us with our 
weapons in this matter of research. The Pfirliamenlary inauirj 
into tho causes of the Communist in.surrcelion will fonu tho oasis 
for all futiu‘0 histories of that feverish movement. And tho rude 
method of making war which was employed by the Government 
of National Defence so largely as to prove to all time the hopeless- 
ness of mere patriotism or fervour for the winning of victory in 
these days of scientific soldiership, has boon thoroughlv searched 
into, and all its c.oarser and meaner features oilectualiy brought to 
light, by tho famous Committee on War Contracts, his speech on 
A\liicli imule the Duko d’Audifirot-Pasquior one of the ibroniost 
men in Fnince. It was not svnqirisiug that an Assembly which loves 
the late Imperial rdgiino no better than tho despotism of 
young Dictator ” that succeeded it should liave resolved to carry tho 
same weapon of research and evidence against tho war administration 
of Naptdeon. Immediately, therefore, after that historic speech 
and its accompanying revedaiions, the National Assembly voted 
a similar Committee of Inquiry into the administration of the 
War Office before tho war, a resolution which was shortly after- 
wards modified into entrusting the business to the same body which 
had dealt so effecliiallY with the proceeding of the Govommont of 
Defence. Again it fell, naturally enough this time, to the Duke^s 
share to bring up the lloport which closed the inquiry ; and alUiough 
his speech was on this occasion delivered in comparative privacy, 
before only tlie members of tho Committee and the chief officiiufl 
of the War Office summoned by them, it has since been published 
in full, and now lies before us. Wo may say at once that it is 
as much more important than his former and more famous dis- 
courso ns the vices of an established and apparently triumphant 
system are more serious evils than tho blunaors oiT a temporaiy 
administration. With this brief preface we proceed at once to its 
sub8tanc.e. ' 

Tho instructions of tho Committee comprised three principal 
heads. Tiioy were to impiire into the state of the war material as 
it existed in July 1870; to uscertain how it had been expended 
during the w'or, and how tho present condition of the arsenals 
could bf'st be verified; and to send to the special professional* 
Commissions sitting on the reconstruction of tne army and of its 
civil branches some definite recommendations as to tho means which 
tho War Otliro should in future employ for preventing a recurrence 
of the lamentable wants which the first pressure of the struggle 
made known. It was in the nature of the circumstances that such 
an inquiry should range over a wide field ; but it is due to the 
mmubt rs to sUito at once that there does not seem to have been^ 
from first to last any unfair design to strain their powers against 
particular persons, or oven to blacken the adininistration of 
Napoleon beyond its deserts. So far from this, the result of thdr 
work is to prove incontestably that one of the most prominent of 
the fruits of organization charged on that Oovemment was in 
truth the heritage of centuries of mismattagement in the conduct 
of tho French War Cfiico, and dates at the latest from the days 
of the Grand Monarque. 

Two prime evils, the Report states, ate chifrgeable vrith wWL 
was really lamentable in tho condition of the war adnfiidstration 
of 1870. The one was that, although centralisation abound in 
the sense of a chock being constantty maintained by each chie¥ 
over his immediate subordinates, there was no real independttit 
audit or control in the way of actual inspection of the vast pro- 
perty of the department. The other, ana that to vrhich the enief 
part of Che Report is devoted, U chswterised by it as v^ much 
the gravtf error of the two. This is the dual ^venunent of the 
army, arising out of the independence of the adnunistrwtive depart- 
ments of the military command. * 

It will surprise many Englishmen to hM that this latter evO, 
which we have lately discovered to be es^iraftM on oiir whole 
miHti^ administration, imd which it has become an ofgeet 
of ahhoet national detire to extinguish, is in this Rqport dedmd 
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F(^>plc cauie inV) town from uurny places around to relieve them*' 
eelvea on thin Bubject alone/* I'he writer has collected from these 
disensBiouB that K«*1iiey waa a *4ight-balk8ted*’ young man of 
tweuty-iylit yoara who wrote verses and believed himaelf a poet. 

11 is phyaiqiio was poor, one ahoulder was stweral inches higher than. 
Ill© other j his eyes wore weak uud uncertain, axul hia voire had no 
quality of stroni^h or melody. Ho tell in love Ivith Mias Julia 
Smith, wi*oto voracs to her, and afterwards obscene leilers. llo 
prowled at night round her house, and unco climbed into luu- bed- 
room, where ho found a married lady whii put him to flight. Mr. 
Iloynl Sammis, who was engaged to Miss Smith, told Kolpoy 
that he would << fix ” him. On the night of the 4 t.h of November 
Wt a number t>f inljcritors of tho ‘‘ fair and placid fame ” of 
Huntington ensnared Kelsey by a mock invitation from Mias 
Hmith, strim>ed him naked, cjovered him with tar oml foalhrrsj, cut 
the Imir oft his head, and by the light of a lanthom exhibited him 
to tho ladi(»9 (Miss Smith among tlio niim}x>r) iu the back 3 ’nrd of 
the house in which aha lived. 

At this point the writtjr suspends his nnri'alive, and bfictuues 
judicial. Had this tarring and feathering Ixn'ii ]M^r]>rtr«tril 
‘•out West*' ho would hot have Ixjcu Hurpri^od, hut that 
so bfirbnrous and brutal a punishment ehould obtain the sanc- 
tion of people ‘I who are ficirs to two liunHn*<l years of tho 
New Wfuldh civilization, rhurch-going prupl© of culm beha- 
viour and gentle arevnts,” passew Jiis Ixdirf. Three dj«3*a after- 
wards, howevor, he bad been so fur intlnenreii by tlio ]»ublic 
opinion of Huntington as to admit that Ibe tarring and frathiriiig 
would havo hwm justitiable if done in <laylight, and he nienlions 
without disapprobatiofi that uKemativ© proposiil of pumVIimeiit to 
'which -wo objected as indecent, being at the moment unaware that 
the punishment nctualU^ adoptivl involved the exliibitioii of 
Kelsey to tho ladies, including Miss Smith, ft is as.'^eitod by 
Kclm\vh frionds that Miss Smith enroiinig<Hl his advances: but this 
jshe dtjnies ; and as sho litsirs tlie iriamier iiiul well-groinided i*c- 
tuitation of a wmsible, nicKlest, and Hcrupulously con*er-t young 
lady,*' the writer ih'mkB she ought to he t»elievo<l. It is interesting 
to know llml in America a young Indy may see a Iroublesome 
lover tarred and leathered without detriment to her churucter 
for modcf^ty and correct demeanour. Tho wrih^r in)w chaiiLO'S 
the judicial moixl for tho sentimental.* “ Ft is a sad tnloall through. 
Tt has drawn down a dark cloud over f?everal households. It has 
made tho villtigo of Huntington, erstwhile the calmeHt, lo\**liest, 
and most peacoful place on l^ong Island, a si.nit of unholy discord 
and wretened rocriuiinations.” Tho muniv r 's supposcMf to biiv© 
boon committed on tho night of the taiTing mid leatlioring, whii'h 
WAS tho 4tU of Novemlx^r, and tho remains were found iu Ov^-ter 
Iky on the 30th of August. Tho talc of the di^H•o^ely of the 
remains yya» told by the “ simpl<> o>s<ennen *’ w ith a fraiil<ne««s tliat 
<*ttrriw conviction with it. 'Jue epitlnd “ simple " is ju'ohahly a 
more poetical cmht'Uishment ; Ibr ih(' writer appears to coiilem- 
platn* iliai 1h»‘se same ovstermen might be c.ipnhh* 4»f a “pul-up 
job." To call an ovsterman on our own coast ‘•simph*** wonhl wj 
nearly a.s obsurd as to apply tin* same epil bet to a Scotch shepherd. 
Til© w’riter pi'occcils to <lescrib(j the tinditig of “a body with n«»- 
thiug but tho lliighs Jel't/' The Ihubj Tvlujraph tins taught us that 
it 18 our ilutv to study the deta'd-* of our own imijdMrs ; hut we ure 
not aw'are Hint the obligation tends be\oud Jbiglisli land ami 
w’litcr. AV«i slmll tliersdoro pMss over the oyslevmenV story with 
tho remark that it u calculat<ul 10 r.Kcito unpleji>ani r<*nectiona in 
the minds of coiisiuuers of oystcr-i in Nf*w York, The iufpiest re- 
Mmihled a '-.imilar proceeding in iMiglnnd, e\(M‘|)i lluit “llieie cnnic 
into the Ci iirt-rooiu a huly of )»oiidei(His dinieiiMons, cleganlly 
dri’sswl, nnd evidently a ijerM)n «ir ivfineiueni/’ 'J'his war. a rhnr- 
voyiiTit, who h.nl tokl Ketfst‘\'s 1 'iinil\ tint he luid been murdemi, 
tiu’d had piedicled the iindiug of his ri-nuiins. 

The dwi ilt v*i iii'(«und Huntington ri ptraiiust their euviositj' on 
SunduN. Ail tho writer puts i I, “ They staved at home and read 
their llibh*.-'," hut could uot romiuaml llndr thoughts. t)n 
Monday thtM \ciUnienl wss mure viident than ever. A proposal 
for hncliing the ;ns(>ecled murdMers wus starled, nml vith 
dilliculty Hupmi "^Hrtl. Xe\t d ;»3 the \\riter stmus to huve fallen 
under tho iulluence. of ihe ** tiiv,”nr aristocr/itic party in tho towm, 
and bo arrived .it Lh>‘ concluj^ion ih.d thoy are a im ,»k people in 
Huntington, who riptnul half their liN<‘s in th«* nleidow of ihcir 
churches, and that KoIm*}' i\e‘.>er\«‘vl lav and foMlhei:*, and in any 
other phu'© would have got them, or worn*, long before, lie 
pvocoods to cornict liis first h:v'.l> and imjierfect sr.jit»*n.ent. 
“ This was not, as T was led to believe, a young man. His imv w'as 
forty' period of life wVn, as a rule, tho amoruu3 current.s are 
tiubdiKal.*’ lie had Ixjcome sitisfioil that K»‘lsey hcnl not only 
pmdry, hut itulf‘C(»nt prose, to Miss Smith, and in some of his 
letters to her }»c answered irniuriiiary letups received from 
her. Mrs. Oakley, grwulmothcr of Miss Siniih, *'a nohlc- 
looking oM lady, with tlio silver frost of seventy ^osjs 
whitening over her calm and colourless furclnwl/* v.cs advised 
to take legal prijcoedings ^lgain^t the etippoocd writer i»f the 
leitora, but' declined. Miss Smith, “a petite, g«'Titl© girl, Ihnid 
and bashful ns a fawn,** was hon'or-strick< u at the thought 
of going into court, and haring the “hallowed privacy’* 
of her innocCTit domc.'*t»c life made public. It docs not swui 
to occur to tho ■writ^jr that “halloM’od prii-acy” could be any 
bar to the. inter view wliich of. <*AJur»o h© sought and obtainoil 
with Mis;^ Smith, it i.-^, to our thinking, strange that the wrfler 
^oirid .suppo.so t^o ladies whom he describos iu Ihes© tenns 
Oapablc o» pkfting lhem.«6lv<*fi on a vorandafa so n« t<» coimuaud 
i view of a Wn tvho had been truved and fcathcnwl in their bad;- 


yard. Mw. Oakley herself explained to U|e vmtw that ^ waa 
a great misunderstanding ” as to this point, ft » true thews wm 
ladies in the house, and she mentioned four. She was aj^arontly 
giving a tea-T>arty on the occasion. “All s^ saw on going out 
on tlie hack poren was the of his head.” The ladjeswine there 
lor only n few minutes. “ The purpose of their g^ng out was to 
make the man feel tlu' disgrace of his situation.” The writer spoke 
to more than one gentlemcm of the town who happened to come 
into Mrs. Haklev^ backyard immediately after the ' Ur and 
feathers had >)«*cn applitil, hut nobody had the least notion 
who actually did the deed. But upon the question who con- 
trivtd it ^frs. Oakley’s toR-piuty is a suggestive cireum- 
stance. This is Jiow they do things under the willows 
of Ilimtington, in that quiet old-fashioned place where people 
road their Jbbles and aliaUin from gossip on Sundays. The 
writer was pormitted to sec, not only Mrs. Oakley, but Mm. 
Summis, lately Miss Smith. “ She waa modestly and becomingly 
dre.sstKl, and tho bashful look in her line, lufttxous brown eyes told 
of the domcslic and religions training she had received.” The 
writer's perception of tho suitability of the discipline of tar and 
tcrtthers to tho case of Kelsey had evidently been assisted by tho 
“ Jino. lustrous brown eyes ’* of Mrs. JSammb. Tho same influence 
! may he fmind in tho stutoment that it is now supposed (that is, by 
the “tar” pi*ty and the writer) that Kelsey had left Huntington 
; lor ever. When Mrs. Sammis “looked straight out of her deisp 
i liquid eye.s with a fearless simplicity,” the writer doubtless in- 
clined to tlio opinion of thoso medical witnesses who declared at 
1 tho inquest that a pair of legs could not float without a body. The 
inqiu‘.Mi has not tiiiished, but a day liad been fixed ior tho 
funeral, which was expected to bo the largest over held in the 
coiiiity. Two I’rcabvtcnan clergj'iueu had been appointed to conduct 
the rcligicms cerciumiy. Tho writer had had an interview with 
Mr. Sfimmis, who, as might he expected, happened to come into 
Mrs. ()akl(‘y‘s backyard immediately after the tar and feathers had 
been applied. Mr, Summis is good-looking, uud bears a high 
character with liis employera in New York, jfle is perhaps luc% 
in iKung married to a wife who has tine, lustrous brt>wn eyes. 
The writer wus evidi iitly prepsired to find a verdict that Sammis 
was not guilty of the laiTing and feuthering, ami that it .served 
Kol.-»cy right. 

Tile XefO Vorli Jltrnld of later date ijifonus us that a funeral 
scrsice, wdiich included tw'o sermous or orations, luid htnin per- 
forunsl in tho pn-seiico *>f a “ si'rioiis and earnest crowd.” Tho 
writer i.^ anxious to bUito that before Kelsey was ©Khibitod to the 
ladi(‘S a chdli W'ua tied round his waist, llo hml cunvorsiMl with a 
niombcr llio “anti-tar” jaiily, who told him that tho ri^al 
faction “all belong to our clnirrh and Sunday school, and 
lle^Ll get dniiik nor trifle a ili*<»|» of an^’lhing strongiT than 
greiii lea.” .If they li>ok a liillo gin, perhaps they might 
explain how the wliolo thing wies doiio. But they say 
tiuit “none of Vm Imd nothin' to do with it'. They was jest 
a lookin’ on. ami siuno dariieil cupscs from tho country com© 
along and rlid the job.” 'I'ho writer remarked that men of 
such ref [H‘e.1 ability, so nu*ek and guiloksa and pure of heart, 
could not he s.upposed to meditate ii'iy thing like murder. His 
infirimint Jinsvveri'd tlnit perhaps lie m‘\er Kiw an Indian war 
ihiiice. “ It, \n as fpiiet us a QiiaUr meetin' iu the start, but whic» 
llic 8pi>r!*s up, nml the hollerin’ begin.^, and the tommyluixvks git a 
flourish in’, } uii may jest loi»k out Ibr boiuc htiuo Ingins thereabouts.” 
That's the way tho IndiKUS do, and w© arc all hiunan nature. 


A yjAV WAY TO PAY SMALL DEBTS. 

^pTlK demand that tli(' working classes should b© relieved from 
-L the criiiiiiial ponallieb attiu;hed to conspiracies for the pur- 
[Miso of intimidati«»n or coercion has just b<‘.on followed up by a 
proposal that tliey should also be oiiubled to refiwo to pay any 
tlebls they may incur without running the risk of imprisoimieut. 
Singnknr os it moy appear, a JSeleet (Joiumiltee of the House of 
Hommons has boon persuaded to lend its couiileuance to the second 
of these propositions. Tlie IJeport of this Uommitloe is certainly 
a ixnuarkable example of PiirlianuniUiiy wool-galhei-iug. As au 
exejci.He in English composition it is doplorahlo, and the reasoning 
is on a lex el wiili the writing. Wc will ondeayour to convey 
saline id»‘a of this alngulfir docvinieiit. The Committee have come ’ 
to tho conclusimi that imprisonment for small debts ought to be 
ubolihUfil, and the following are their principal reasons for this 
rcrouinuiidatiou 

J. “ Tlint the arlminifttration of tlio law relating to imprison- 
i mont for debt l>y County Camrt judges is unequal and uncertain iu 
its results.” This observation applies more or less to tho od- 
ministralion of law in all ila brunches. There are no means of 
obidniijg alwolule crpiality and cei Iniiity oven in the case of judges 
of tlio highest class; hu* it has not yet been proposed outlua 
account tv abolish all law. The inefiiciont administration of « 
law is an argiunent, n<a for its alndition, but for tho appuintmeiut * 
of more capable or car<.*ful adminiMrators. 

2. *• That the inode of procedure on judgment summonses does 
not ensure siiflicieiit evidence of the means of payment of the 
debtor, ©social ly with regard to his indebteduess to other 
creditors, CKung brought belbre the ’ C/ounty Ooiirt judge before 
entering an order of comniitmont.” This is only e way of saying 
that the County Court has no machineiy fqr seizing siwl 4»tatoB g 
of a few sJiillings or a few poandii, and dividing them onuaitf 
I creditors, mid the Committee ao not ronture to recommend suca 
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an obvious absurdity. As the kw at present stands, it is first 
come, hrst mrvod. If a debtor has had ii judpmeiit ajjainst him, 
and if, having the moans to py the debt, he refuses or ue^leda to 
pay the same, he is Imble to iluprisonment. 'I'he debtor is rcquireil 
to pay his creditors iu tho.orocv in which they suo him, until his 
means «ro exhausted } if ho c»ui prove that he has no money IclY, 
he cannot be imprisoned. 

3. ** That the numerous commitments to prison in default of 
payment of small debts entail an expense upon the hixpayora and 
ratepuprs of the country which it la uujnst and inexpedient that 
they siiould continue to hear.** Tbe refusal of a debtor to pnv a 
debt which ho has the means of paying is a criminal oilence, and it 
is diinrult to sim) why it should he more unjust tlial the coinmunity 
should bear the expense of punishiiifi^ otreudcra of this class than 
the expense of punishing other olforScra. • 

^ 4. lhat there is inequality in the law in relation to the ronie- 
dies against^ debtors lor hirfro and souill sums, wliirb pri'asca with 
undue severity upon the latter.” it is true that there is no banlc- 
ruptcy system for small (lebtfn*s; but it must ho remeuihered that 
the release of a hankrupt from any part of his ohligationa is now 
left to the voliuitary action of his mvlilors, and Ihero is nothing 
to preynnt a small debtor from trying to arrange a couiposition 
with his creditors if they arc willing to agree to it. 

5. ‘^Thut the fremiency of llio commitments to prison tif the 
same dehtora shows tliat imprisonnient for d(.‘ht is not always de- 
terrent to tlio dishonest dehtor, while it often inflicts unmerited 
punhjhmcnt upon tlie hoiU‘f:t clehlor.” Those are two remarks 
which have no connexion with each other. I'he first might be 
^pended as a inai^inal note to tlic wdiole kulv of judicial statistics. 
The same persons are continually Imprisoned for theft ; therefore 
the punishment is not always deterrent, and iho Select (lommiltee 
would, vre suppose, on this ground propose that imprisonment for 
theft should be alxilished. As to tlio second romara, it is a mere 
dogmatic assertion, and no cviileuce ia adduced to prove it. Iiino.- 
cent persona will from time to time sufter under any law. but there 
•is no reiiiion to suppose that this often” happens in the case of 
small debtors iu ini3 Coniily Courts. 

6. **Tliat in many ilistricts of Rngknd and Wales debts are 
contracted, and an undue and uuneecsttary am<»unt of credit given, 
often without the knowhalge of iho principal debtor, ami it is (‘X- 
pedient euch dealing and credit should bo cbockocl.*’ This implies, 
wo presume, that husbands should no longer bo held responsiblu 
for debts coutract(*d by lh<lr wives, and of coui-se if this rule is to 
bo laid <lown, it must applied to nil classes alike. It opens up, 
therefore, rather a wide Cjut'sliuii, on w hich the opinion of the public 
is, wo s!i8p<jct, scarcely so ftir advanced as that of the Committee, 
and which we need not argue just now. AVo agree with the Ooni- 
miUec.lmwevt'T, that it is cxpedi<'ut that the dealings tk^y mention 
should be ch<.Tked; for that reason wo think it is not desirable that 
th(i existing check should bn removed. That chc'ck ccjiisisla in tho 
huflbaiuVs knowlodgo that, if lie allow^s his wife to ctintraet debts 
beyond their means, he may find himself in prison, and in tho 
wife’s knowledge that her husband’s liberty depends upon her dis- 
cretioTi. 

7. “ That in gi\ ing lh<j credit luoutioned in tho last resolution, 
the creditor to a great extent relies upon imprisonment for debt us 
a means whereby, in case of default, lie will be entitled to rcc«>ver 
tbe amount due to liim.” If he did not roly on tliis, ho would of 
course liavc nothing else, in a vast number of cases, to roly upon ; 
for small debtors usually belong to a sliiffy and vviuidcring mss, 
without fi.\ed homos or any property which can bo seizc<l. 

In the body of the Report tho Commillee ftiimunwiso some of the 
aiguineiilH in favour of krc])ing the lav/ as it is. It is remarked 
that, ** according to our prewmt habits and customs, credit is as 
much a necessity for tho poor as it is to the ricli” — wo should have 
been dispost^cl to say more a neceisity to tlio poor than to tho rich ; 
to the rich num it is only a couvonicnce, nut a necessity ; that 
• tho poorer classes cannot got on without it ; it is life and death to 
the million”; and that, if imprinoiuue.nt wci*e abolished, it would 
tend to destroy much of that cmlit w'hich ia now” indispenaablft to 
thorn, or to raise its prioo to tlioir <risjidvauUigo, 'in order to meet 
tho increased risk.” It is admitted that ** sometimes debtors refuso 
to pay, although they have the money in tlnlr pockets, until tho 
law is actually put in forco” ; tliat, if imprisonment w'ore abolished, 
many ou obstinate or dishonest debtor would contrive to ovado tho 
duo ^chtiigo of his just obligations,” and tliat** it is the appre- 
hension of tnis imprisonment quite as much lu tho iniprisonmcut 
itself which enables the croditor to enforce his rights.” It is also 
pointed out .that it is only in tho event of tho debtor refusing or 
negating to pay, when fio either had or slill has the means of 
the warrant is issued j and ** that when such a fact is 
provoa. there cw be no hardship in sending him to prison.” The 
^ Uommittoe no attempt to abswer Ihese arguments, and 

nmply omit au remrence to tliom in summing up their conclusions. 
To us they certamW appear unanswerablo; and this would seem 
to be^ also tho opinion of the County Court judges, the great 
majority of whom are in fhvour of maintaining tho proseut kw, on 
tho ground that^ credit^ is absolutely nocessaiT to the working 
classes, and that if imprisonment wore abolish^ credit would be 
denied. 

It is uficcssaiy to^ obsem that the question at issue is really 
whether a contumacious debtor who has the means to pay a deh^ 
,^j|r ^pnd who tofiiaea to pay it he punched, or whether he 

^ ahould be allowed to snap hisfingemin the fiiee of hk creditoll 
with impunity. Imprisomiiont for inabCQty to debts 2ue beeu 
abolbhed ; but the Committee appear to have fidM to the die- 


tinciiuu botwoeu inahUity and unwilUngnesa to pay. Fur exm^le, 
they argue iu one place that the necessary resuH of toi^apmiueiit 
is to destroy for a time the prindpad means which the debtor has 
of satisfying his obligations’^ ; but a debtor can be impiiaoned duly 
if ho is proved to have moans, and h*.' has theioforq uimLy his 
own pra’vursity or dishonesty to thank if his oceu^tibn is iuton* 
mpted bv impriaonmeut. In consequence of this oonibsiou' be* 
twovn dAtors who cannot and debtors who will not pay, » great 
deal of false sympathy has bc(.‘U expended ou the small debtors who 
are stmt to prison. A reliirti w'hich has just been issued showB that 
in 187:: ihero were 900,763 plaints entmod in the Coimty Oourte, 
and that more than lialf of tiicse were for sums between 5s. and>40«. 
Sevtm thousand persons were impriboned in this year, and 
here Rgfiiu more than half of them were iiuprisonod for default 
made in payments of from 5<f. to 40s. It would bo rash, how- 
ever. to nssumo that thc>se debtors, because their debts wero 
small, Were all poor people. It i.s notorious that a considerable 
preportion of Die small debtors are slinplj” gcutcol swindlers, who 
live in lodgings and go about ihuu one neighixmrhood to aunther 
Inking advantage of shopkeepers. Nor are the morntjors of the 
working cksses who get into debt invariably deserving of com- 
passion. Many of them are in receipt of good wages, which they 
prefer to spend in drink rather thou in paying Die rcUil dealers 
who supply their families with food. When a place at kst becomes 
too hot for them, they simply move off ekiw^hero, and are lost in 
tho great throng of nomadic population. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to deny that hard caHcs occasionally occur. Tallyiuen prowl 
about tho country, tempting the wives of labouring men with their 
pucks aud their oOers of unlimited credit; and Diere is also a 
certain ck^:3 of small sliopkeepera who try to got tluiir customers 
into their power by enticing them into debt at the bt^imiing of 
the connexion. It is mdbrtiiiiato that tlio workiug clasai;s should 
full a prey to ku'pies of this kind, but it does not follow that 
the only remedy is to relievo them from all obligation to nay 
their dehts. It seems to us more naluml aud d('siiable that they 
slioiibl be encouraged not to plunge into debt. It ia impossi- 
ble in Rticli a case to imagine anything more mischievous 
'than legislation which starts with the iisbuinptiou that it 
is pcifectly hopeless U^ e^oct men to cxeiciso a little prudence 
and siilf-restVAint, Tho fncinls of the worlving-man, who are 
anxious Ihut he should be r('oogui/,ed ns an iiilULlible orimle 
of polIilc‘al wisdom, invaikbly depict him iu his privato 
CHpaciiy us an imliocile aud gi\>\ oiling fool. It is proposed that 
Die bade of liquor should be bupprosst'd as the only means of pre- 
venting liim from getting drunk, and that crodit must be made 
practically imposvsiblo in order to keep him out of debt. 3 * or our 
own part wo bhould be disposed to place inoro confidmieo iu the 
moral capacity of tho worliing-maii, and to trust more to Jiis power 
of sfdf-roUanco and self-control. It may be true that the County 
Court judges are not quite so careful as they sliould k in oscei^ 
taining that debtors have the moans to settle tho ciaiius ngaiust 
them ; but this is a defect, not in tho law, but only in the adniinis- 
Lration of it, mnl it is a delect which would seem to be capablo of 
ameiidnient. On tho whol(>, any iiurdshqfS which may f>e iiillietod 
ill this way must bo veuy alight compared with those wJiich would 
Hit end tbo wiDidrawal of credit, or the severe conditions which 
would bo attached to it if creditors Lid to trust to their own 
iugiMiuily to bind their debtors. There k a loi*k of pUusibUiiy 
iu the argument ns to. an iuctpiality of the law in rcgwxl to 
remodios n gainst debtors for large aud small sums wliich 
disappears 0!i ck»sor exammiitiim. “The rich man,*’ as Mr. 
Kerr puls it, “ makes a clean sweep of it, and begins again, 
while the poor man luis a uii£>i.Table. debt hanging turouud 
ins neck all his life.” The explanation is simply that large 
traders trust for protection rather to their own diBcriiuination 
in giving credit tluin to the aid (3f the law in recovering debts, 
ana do riot think it W'orth while to pursue deblora very keenly, 
while small Uaders cannot iiHbrd to ubanilon their claims so 
easily. Iksicles, an cahito of a few ptiunds would not btiar the 
costa of iidministralion. It will 1 m ukerved, however, Uiut 
the Coinmillec do nut suggest any moans 01 whito-wiuihing small 
debtors, except ndcasing them from all obligation to taiy their 
debts. ’J’hcy would thus lo enabled to keep their money and to defy 
their creditors. Their goods woiild of <*uur8e be liable to seizure, 
but there would probably be few eases in which any gooils could 
be found. It seems to us that it would bo moro to tho iiti vantage 
of society that the workiug classes should ki encouraged to dis- 
cLirge their debts than assisted to defraud their creditors. 


GKXTLKMAN KMIGKANTS. 

A ORNF.BAL order from tho Ilorso fluards invites attention 
to the conditions under which olficers of a certain standiog 
may obtain knd in some of our colonies, Tho ov>lonics in ques- 
tion oro Natal, British Columbia, and British Hondiir^ ; not the 
most attractivo perhaps, as the 'Juntta has observed in a leader 
on the subject. Bui wo should be inclined niord pai'ticukrly 
to call tho attention of mililaiy gontleineji who may bo cou- 
tompkting a ftosh start on anotiior continent to a ktter of 
Mr.Sproat's which appeared ou tho iSlh inatant iu tho some 
jomsn&t. Mr. Sproat is pretty well known as an onthusiastie 
adydeato of exol^tioii, and no m«zi beliovoB more entirely to toa 
xasdurcaadad the /htuin of British Coliitohia. But his letter contotoa 
an Emphatic and honest wiitotog> wfitoh k apt the leas vMuaMs 
because it is only the repetition of what k pprpecually heu^ in'* 
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culcatcd hy precept ond exparionca, and which elioald he especl- 
all^v tvorth tho laying to he^i-t as coruing from a niau of hla known 
opu)ion.s4 lie reminds people who are looking aw'iiy irom high 
prices aiul a luird existence in the old country to the chmm of 
eji.sier times elsewhere, that straitened means aro no test of tho 
quHlitications of an emigrant, and that it is not every able-bodied 
goiiiL-imm w!)o is made of tho stuff for successful colonizatitm. Mr. 
iSproat's lotliT will not have been written in vain if one of the gentle- 
iTitin lor whom it is intended should prolit bv its waniiugs, But in 
this parlieular matter wo should be indinei to go further than ho 
dtH-9. AVe should Hay that men of tho cla^ to whom the order 
from thtj ] lorsc Guards is addn^asud aro the very last who aro 
likely to Wneiit by the colonial invitation; imr indeed is any 
^ntleiiuiu in vvhom the habits of a crowded civilization h'^gin to 
bo confirmt^d in much bettor case. 

^ According to popular ideas, tho three colonies named in the 
circular aro certainly not specjally soductixe. AVith ^Toudul•a^^ wi* 
couple tho notion of pictim^sipiu lagoons and iniiguili( (‘iit fureht^, 
where mahogany and logwood iret‘s and purple-wood and aniboyna 
and all the timlier that goes to inlay onj.iineutal cabinet-work 
attain to dimousionH as colossal os the alligetjirs, mosquittN^s, an<l 
Centipedes. Natal has its triple rliinato and its zones of produc- 
tive soil, and can gj\>w anytiiing, they say, from oats and turnips 
to siigur-eaiu's and cottw. .Still we are lullier in the wav of pic- 
turing it as a sandy land lying nmhu* a blazing sun, which oHorscou- 
tiderable uilvantages to enhM-pri.ving o.stricJi-farnno's if iln‘y stop 
short of overstocking tJio market.^. Of JSrilish Oolnnibia wo hwir 
such e(mlriidietorv account.^ tluit wo liavo come to regard it a.s tho 
colonial puzzle of tho day. Mr. S}»roat, us w’o have said, Indieves 
in it tlioronghly, and in the uiieoinpromiMUg Report of Major- 
General bloody of the Kngiiu'ois wc iiiuBt, admit that he produce.s a 
strung ceil ifieate lo its cliamcU'r. The new Dmiiinion .*»eeni.s to 
believe in it likewise, or it would not hawi luatle sueli a point of 
coufttnictitw tho costly railway which is to link tho old Uitiina 
Thule of the Hudson Hay Territory to thi‘, rest of our North 
American possessions. J hit, on the other lumd, we Imve fre.sh in 
our recollection the reports of unprejudiced travellers wdio have 
seen very little to admire in it, down to Mr. Ciraut’s 0#r«/i to 
Occatif piihliabcMl tho other day, in wlijeli he talks so doubtfully 
of its agricultural and pusluvaf prospects. Ik^ all this as it may, 
and should the capabilities of these colonie.s liuvo been as much 
exaggerated ns their detractors say tJn\v hav« been, it will only 
atroiigthen the considomtions wo have to n v,e; wdiile, slu>iild 
all the three bo evorytUiiig that Mr, Si*ioat avers Hrili.sb 
Oolnnibia to Iw, hi.s words of warning are the liotter deserv in;; 
attention. There are »^xceptions to all rule.s; but we take it there 
can be little queHti(ju that gontleiueii colonists slnmld bo caiigbl 
young, ov should be litte<l by their ]»revious training for tlm 
new calling to wdjich tluiy betake themselves. N^ow most mililary 
nion aro very imlikely to fnltil the latter comliiion, wliileihe order 
IVoiu the Horae Guaivls absolutely stipulates Ihiit they bh.ill only 
partially fuUil the former. Tho otlicers who are to bo eligible 
must have been of a certain length of servii’o; not iieee-sarily a 
very long one, it i.s true, yet still qiiiteHulIicient logo far to injure 
their chances. Naval men must have been Hul>-lieut»‘iuiiits ; 
military men must liave done duty forsi*ven yeam, nnlr.«»s tlmy have j 
been on tbi* Stall* for live years, or in the rneJic.'il service for a .*9imi1nr 
period, l^'iirther — and perhaps it is only fair in the circumstances — 
tli‘v older officers are tempted by lh(» better ijffers. Jt is conlein- 
platcd that veterans of twenty-live years stauding may be induetMl 
to einigmte, and it is to ibest) that the most liberal terms are j 
tendered, I'bcy may receive as much as six hundred acre.s of land, I 
if they Jiavo the money to pay for tbom al the re.diu*ed rale. ’ 

Tho gentleman emigrant, we say, should have bi'4'n caught 
young, or ho should have rccL*ived somo preliminary Indu- 
ing. Wo should say precisely tho same tldug if overtures had 
boon made to him from tho most inviting colonies in Australasia 
or America. As a youth ho may be exposed to all tlie snares that 
aro set for tho incxpi'-rionco of ** now cJmiuj^.’* Hut at least he 
out full of hope nuil vigour ; ho may presume that he has a King 
day before him ; ho has little or nothing to unlearn j and if 
bo only content to wait and listen to good advice, the chauces of 
Hucccoding should Iw all in liis favour. As a matter of fact, wc 
know how high even in theso crises is tho average of failures. It 
is not only the men who butukc tliomselvos to dia-nipatad ways 
when they havo broken away from thoir accustomed restraints that 
Como to grief. Many a higfhly-educatod youth of good previous 
position, and who startod with fair moans, is tending sWmi, or 
living bullock-drays, or loating about tavorn bam and billiard 
saloons, simply because, as Mr. Sproat says, he mw'er had tho stutF 
in him for a colonist. For him it is, nt worst, a wasted life. 
He is not a husband or the father of a fiimily. But c<-»nceiye the 
position of on average captain of five-ond-forty who ships hirnstdf 
with his wife and children for tho back settloments of some half- 
fec^imed country. He was conscious of no spticial aptitudes for 
colonization, nor liad ho any previous acquaintance whatever with 
the g^grapW, climate, or social conditions of the land he thinks of 
adopting. He hesitated long before ho closed with tho pro- 
position mode to him; and those liolf-dosen children of his 
wero the atgunienls that dually decided^ him. He know 
that things were very bad at home, and tenduig[ to worse, 
according to nil afpearoncos; but hope kept wnwpering the 
Mattering tale that it was at least p«)ssiblo tliat hfr might better 
(hem* He embi^ks with none of the sanguine enihnsiasm which 
ciiifles one through difficulties more easily than anythu^ else, and 
fioyow toils and hsidships with the ftesh chf^ of novelty. 


When he elands with his large fiuuily and his small means, he finds 
that ho cannot support the charges of colonial hotels. So he has 
no time to pick and choose, or to stand hesitating between this lot 
and that, between this district and that other one which is still 
more highly fkvoiued. He secs his lot traced out and coloured on 
paper, with its wwids and meadows and water privileges, and ho 
is content to accept the assurancea of Crown t^ents who iiave never 
boon on the spot, and to make tlio best of it. lie sots his fiico 
up country slraiglitway. His wife may have been in tho habit of 
following the rcgimontal movements, and may have btjon forced to 
put , up with rude quarters in her time; but she never yet h^ 
actunlly travolKHl on a baggage-waggon. Now she makes the toil- 
wmio muriiey in a dray, and po.s.*ibly at night may be reduced to 
camp in tho upon, where the night air sets tho children coughing, 
even if it i.*? not cliarged with tho seeds of swiunp fever. Wherever 
she wiis billtiteli hoforo she had at least always a rOi>f of her 
own over her ]u.*ad, even if it was only a hired, and hurahb 
lodging. Now she may hiivo to Hhuro the common living-room in 
(lie log-hut of some friendly stranger, while her husband is busy- 
ing hiin.‘*elf with coustniiaing their dwelling, llis own experience 
as architoi'l or (‘arnentar has Ix^cii small. Tho use of an axe is 
utterly .strange to him ; hired labour is scun^e, rough, and very 
expeiiiii\€\ W'e may imagine him to be housed at lost, better or 
worse, in tluj midjlle of this property of virgin meadow and forest 
— .si.v hundred, live hundred, four hundred acres having been as- 
.Migiied in the inviT.se ratio of his phvsical ability to deal with 
them. If be intends to nuike Jiis fortune by agriculturo, ho has to 
drain the meadow and clear the forest. It ho moans to cut dyo- 
vvoi3cl for tho bairopejiii market, he must betake himself forthvvitll to 
a r»*gular woodman’s life; and if he means to speciilaio in ostrich- 
farming, he liasti) pieparo his gigantic poultry coops, patent Jiatch- 
ing-apparatiis, and long lines of park palisades. Perhaps half a 
tti’ore tif years ago, before ho maiTie-d, he used to be rather the 
tine genlleiuaii of the regiment. No doubt he would have gone 
through tlui lumlsliips and dangiTs of a campaign with spirit, for 
Hie sake of the honour and glory. J le was in the way of taking a 
good deal (.if exercise round garrison billiard tables, and whs in- 
defatigable on tlie lields and in the covers when a Iriendgavo him a 
days shooting. Hut exertion for the sake of the exertion was never 
at all in hi.^ way. Yet now, if ho means that his little plaice sliall 
support him, he must be iude.faiigable in his exertions from moni- 
iiig to night, lie must toil like a horse himself, and devote un- 
remitting attention to siiperhi tending the men who are working 
under him ut wages that are swallowing up his littlo c.apital. 
'riiey are all mure exjuu’icnced than he, and despiso him for his 
iguorunco amj aivlcwardnes.s, and he must accept respoTiHibilitii^a 
for mutters of vvliich he know's nothing. Few men would bo equal 
to supporting a strain so severe and so sufttainod, lx>tU pli^siailuud 
montul. For tin* retired ollieers who go out on theso terms must 
almost invariably June staked their littlo all on the venture, and 
failure must mean llieir irremediable ruin. ICven itasuining tliut 
everything turns out in their fa\‘onr, that tho land is good and the 
bitiuition saluhrioiiM, that there are easy communications with 
markets, abundance of water, helpful neighbours, and all tho 
of it, still we can hardly conceive how any gentleman 
enciimlxjred with n liimily can hope to pick up a decent com- 
petence on live hundnjd acres of uuroclaimed coiuitry. But to as- 
.'siimethut ev'ery circumstaijco is in his favour is to count upon an 
e.xtruvagaut coiucidoucu of imprulubiiities ; the odds ore that tho 
property falls far short of its promi.'ie, and that the rough con- 
tinues to pri'dominal j over tho smooth. Tho value of tlio produce 

may Iw swallowed up in tho cost uf transport. The water springs 
limy run short in the unniml dry season. The rain may lay tho 
whole under water. 'J’he advantages of wnttT carriage may bo 
cniinterba lanced by the epidemics that are bred in low grounds by 
rivers under a w«nn sun. We do nut count tho calajuitios which 
scourge ft whole colony, and may befall the must experienced -a» 
lloocks, iiud druugbta, and diseases among tho cattle, to say nothing of 
perils friiui siivu^cs. 

We have drawn, it may bo said, an extravagantly gloomy 
picture; yet it would not be dillicult with but a slight 

exercise of imugirnition lo add to the catalogue of perils 

and hardshijis that await the gentleman emigrant of niaturo 
}c;ir.4. X now settlers life is necessarily a hard one at first; 
and his future is always precarious, especially if he begins in 
a luiiublu wav. ^\'hat wo argue is that '^officers and gentle- 
men ’* must enter very heavily handicappod for a race whore many 
are always blinking down. At least they should weigh every unto- 
witi’d contiugcnc.y caivffully beforo they stake their small means on 
success ill ft new profea^^ion, and ono that is altogether foreign to 
their former experieiiccp. It i» doubtful whether oven modest comfort 
is llkply to bo attaiued on lots so limited as those which are offered, 
and it seeiris hciux’ely prudent to venture on a speoulation whero 
there is ruin on tho one t«ide and only a competence at b^t on 
the other. 


AIJCIIBISIIOP MANNING'S PASTORAL. 

rpHE Pastoral of “ the Archbishops and Bishops of the Province of 
X W estminster, in Provincia) Council asaombled,*’ beam through- 
out tho unmistakable impress of the uHhfi and style of its author. 
As Dr. Manning's recent letter to the titular Primate was a paean 
over the happy condition of Boman Cafliolic Ireland, the Paatond 
is an exultant ^an over Romanism in Eiwlana. It bo|^na 
with telling ns that the chief reason why no Bynod has met for 
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fourteen yeaw is to be found In “ the completeneaa of the decrees ject, Uioiign it u OTioentiT mou^av 
of the three ProTincial Oquncile already hwd ”} the flwt of whicdt partial and reluctant oomplianoe aodoraw to KNRuer 
fixed the order and dieeipllno of ** the rising Church whieh^ by not to isHuo any positive oommaiviL A. hiiit ja tnrgJB Put 
the act of the Sovereign Poutiff, had come fortn from its scattering that some day a Catholic 

and captivity,” the second its texuporal administration, and the England by “those whoconio after but the jwww^tna 
third its ecclesiastical seminaries. And they did their work so Pastoral can hardly help feeling that this is a veiiy broiW reed to 
thoroughly as to leave nothing to he desired. In this Utopian siato loon upon. Home twenty years ago tlm attempt was mwe^ uumr 
of the Church, where there are no abuses or disorders, nothing to exeepthmably favourable circomatances, in a ^ WO 


ject, tliough It fs evidently thought mtotl 

nortial and reluctant oomplianoe ac^raw to fonW a to oniwOP^ 


partial and reluctant oomplianoe acdoraw to fonuer 
not to issue any positive oommamiL A hint ja 
that some day a Catholic Uniwsily may bo 

W tt fUruUk nrllA Mmtk ItftAlP tlft. blit tho n 


reform or correct, it maybe asked why the present Synod was held *, 
and the more so, Dr. hmnning might have added, as the usual rule 
has been, not to hold Provincial Councils whilo a General 
Council is sitting, and the Vatican Council is in thwry susTOndod, 
not difisolvod. I lo renlius that the c.'uions prescribe triennial Synods, 


exceptionably favourable circametances, in a countij^hme 
fifths of the population are Catholic, and with Dr. Neman's 
splendid services placed at its disposfd, to found such an institution 
for Ireland. But it proved so complete and ludicrous a fidluic that, 
except in a respectable medical school at Dublin, scarcely a trace 


does not add tliat there are very few countries beyond tho limits of 
the British Empire where this “obligation” is allowed by the 
Govemiuent to be acted upon. Tlie Synod of Wore has met 
accordingly, “ not to reform or correct, but to unfold and expand, 
our former legislation,” in view of the enonuous growth of tho 
Church in England during tho last fourteen years, on which the 
Archbishop enkigos with eloquent entliusiasm. For three cen- 
turies English Catholics were governed by a tew VicanshApc^hilic, 
whose jurisdiction reached from sea to sea, while their missions 
wore scattered at distances of a day’s journey from one another. 
Kow there are thirteen dioceses, and a whole organization of 
churches, colleges, and schools, which has almost doubled during 
the last fourteen years ; so that the whole face of England, especi- 
ally in oiir large cities, “begins to put on the aspect of Catholic 
lands,” old prejudices and suspicions “ are gone to tho moles and 
to tho batfl/*^and “ there is spread over tho face of England a bene- 
volence towards the Catholic Church and the faith of our ancestors 


such ns for three hundred years has never In tins happy countrymen. Tho Archbishop miwt know that veiv many or tnom 

period of Paradisaic perfection the Synod of VV’are has sot for three share the opinion expressed the other day ^ ^ *Ik • 

weeks — as the Archhiahop puts it, with a covert fling at another the most distinguished and niost unimpeachably orthodox w 
communion which ho solaom misses an opportunity of contrasting number, Mr. F. A. Paley, that “no greater mis^e m relation to 
with his own — “in the perfect unity of faith and charity, higher Catholic cducntioii could have won mode. And jUx. i aley a 
of heart and mind, of will and purpose, which is the heirloom experience of Cambridge, ranging as it does through a penod of 
of those alone who inherit from the Apostles.” The result forty years down to the piuaent day, giVM great weight to his testi- 
of its di'liberatioDS cannot indeed be made known till its decrees mimy as to tho question of fact, bcepticisia m the present 
have l)e<m approved hy the Holy See ; and that may involve many of course to be met with everywhere, and cannot be supplied by 
months’, perhaps a twolvomonth^s, delay, for Itomo is apt to be slow ignoring its existence ; but we behove all evidence boars him out in 
in her movomenls. A paragraph has gone the round of the papers saying that “ it is not true that there w more of momiity or of 
to the effect that one decree is, to order the secular clergy always scenticibui at these Uiiivcmtics (Oxford mid Cambridgo) than m 
to appear in public in cassock and tonsure, which would certainly society generally, or than, at l^at, there is said to bo m OathoUo 
be us conspicuous a way of flaring the rod flog in John Bull’s facie Universities on the Continent.” Imve heard a Boman Catholic 
as the most ardent convert could desire. For iJie present, how- who had passed successively through Cmord and Louyam--theoM 
over, it is enough for us to know, on the highest authority, that episcopal and exclusively Cathohe University of Mgium, if not of 
“ the Oathulie Church from thi-s Synod will have gained an incal- the Continent generally — mamtain the supenonty oi Uxtora m 
ciilable incHMiso in its solid unitv and in its vigour of action both respects, . . „ ^ 

throughout the whole of England.” Perfect as it was before, it wiU But, m fact, Universities, which were onginiUly a creation of 
have become more perfect stiU. medimval Uatholioism, have W looked on wjA ^ euwicwn 

But, after all, it may ho piwjumod that tho thirtoon Bishopa, two by tho Komnu Church over wnco the toimm of liont Jt was 
mitred Abbots, Chapters, Provincials, and Heads of Orders, tmsolo- then that the wparate seminary system^ for tho clejgy was 
gians and olficers of tho Council, here enumerated, did not meet organized, which Dr. Manning is so anxious to see univorawlv 
together for twenty-two days simply ns a Mutual Admiration spread over England, though ho appears, rather inconsist^tiya wul- 
Socieiy, to exchange compliments and congratulations. And ing to drop the/Jc^iV out of the wheine. Jho Jesuits for 

arcordiiiglv. after a long and jubilant preface, tho Pastoral comes a time contarived to uossiess themselves of a laige number ot Um- 
to business. First, there is a warning to the faith ful-»which, versitics, and at the beginning of tho eighteenth centuiy Uiov are 
notwithsUmdiDg their “noblo and inflexible fideUty,” moy not raid to have held w thoir own hands the Theological and Philoso- 
be at all superfluous — against the sceptical atmosphere of this phical Faculties of a^ut eighty. But sinco their owmexmusion from 
ninotccuth century, when, “ from tho highest to tho lowest class, these posts they have not been slow to denounce the whole 
unbelief has its literature and its apostles.” And this brings tho of modem Universities, which their Koman or^n, the wytad 
Archbishop, by an easy transition, to the first of what are in fact CoWoh’cci, politely designates “ not only dinr, but dry and stinking 
tho two leading topics of the address. lie passes lightly over the bones, so gn«t is the stench that nsea from their deadly , and 
question of primary education, where ho naturally takes the same pestilentialteachiiig. As to the pr^nt mint Dr. Mann^ ahoiud 
lino as the great body of tho Anglican clergy, as an uncorapromis- remember that, if the lit^ Lm^uI of Homan Catches who 
ing advocate of the Denorainational system. On that matter there now resort to Oxford and Cambndgo tmd any speciw dan^r to 
is not likely to be any difterence of opinion among his flock, and their faith and morals, he has himself very mu^ to thank tor it 
the course of action is dear enough. But the point he is really If they were reinforced by the general kidy of ibeir co-rehgiomsto 
anxious to dwell upon is the ‘higher” or University “education of the class from which tho Univcraities are chiefly recruited, it 
required by our youth from the ago of seventeen or eighteen to would bo hard if they could not hold their own. 
twenty-one or twenty-two years.” The growth of “ a numerous The later part of the Pastoral is occupied vnth a topic on which 
mid^e class,” chiefly through tho accession of educated converts, we commented some months ago, w^n a rather ai^y con*espon- 
haa made this a very pressing question for English Homan dence about it was going on in the Arehbishop hLanning 

Catholics; and it would be pretty clear from the ton© of insists that mixed nuirriaj^s without dispenrations w uiilawtul, 
the PastoraL even if it were not well known already, though ho allows them to bo valid, and that di^nrations onW 
that these “educated families” are by no moans willing to ncqui- bo granted on condition of n promise that au the children wau ro 
esce in tho exclusion of their sons from the education of brought up in the Oat bolic faith, and that the 
the national Univondtios. Some ten years ago they sent a solemnized in a Catholic church alone, he argues that ik^ 

^k.!.mAni«*Aa r./ fvrn pAmliimnA havfi filwava been obluratorv. under pain of sin. 


more satisfactory. As to tho perils to i^th and morals of wbieh 
Dr. Manning speaks, it might bo sufliciont to appeal to his own 
former experience, while it is not iwolevant to observe that this 
very Pastoral boars unmistakable evidence on every page of that 
culture which he is so resolutely bent on interdictii^ to the youth- 
ful members of his adopted Church. He owes it to his Oxford train- 
ing that, whenever he chooses to address his countrymen, 
he can coimunnd a hearing, though he may not win assent : 
and if his public utterances are compa^ with those of 
even the abU«t of his Buflragnns, such os Bishop UUathome, it 
is impossible not to feel at once that you are descending to a totuly 
difleront level, or, as Mr. Matthew Arnold would express it, passing 
from culturo to barbarism. It is not wonderful, then, that edu- 
cated Catholics, especially converts, should wince under resections 
arbitrarily imposed, which place their sons at a distinct disadvan- 
tage, socially and intellectually, with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen. The Archbishop must know that venr many of them 
share the opinion expressed the other day in the fitnai by one of 
the most distinguished and most unimpeachably orthodox of their 
number, Mr. F. A. Paley, that “no greater mistake in relation to 


the Continent generally— mamtain the supenonty ot Oxford m 
both respects. 

But, m fact, Universities, which were originally a creation of 
medimval Catholicism, have been looked on with deep eusuicion 
by tho Komnu Church over since the Council of I'rent. It was 
then that the seprate eemina^ system for tho clejgy was 
organized, which Dr. Manning is so anxious to see univorsaJlv 
spread over E’nglund, though ho appears, rather inconsistently^ will- 
ing to drop the petit gStnirtfpire out o( tho scheme. The Jesuits for 
a time contrived to possess themselves of a laige number of Uni- 
versities, and at the beginuiug of tho oightoenth centuiy tiiev are 
raid to have held in their own hands tho Theological and Philoso- 
phical Faculties of about eighty. But sinco their own exclusion from 


Cattolica, politely designates “ not only dinr, but dry and stinking 
bones, so gTf'nt is the stench that rises from their deadly and 
pestilential teachmg.” As to the present point Dr. Ma nni n g should 
remember that, if the littio handful of Homan Catches who 
now resort to Oxford and Cambridge find any special dan^mr to 
their faith and morals, he has biins^f very much to thank tor it 
If they were reinforced by tho general Ixidy of their co-reli^ionists 
of the class from which tho Universities are chiefly recruited, it 
would bo hard if they could not hold their own. 

The later part of the Pastoral is occupied with a topic on which 
we commented some months ago, when a rather ai^y coreespon- 
dence about it was going on in tho Times, Archbiwop Manning 
insists that mixed miirriiiges without dispensations fro unlawful, 


policy on the subject, both beforo and since ho became Archbishop, of the same si« was at one time very con^on in ana 

thna hM iwvw Iwtm avv doubt. Twico ov«r Dr. Nowman hat i» gtiU, we believe, common in Ocmieny. . ^.4 ^ 

booghtgroundet Oifoid,with the view of ImildinKe cburch thew for tion to ropeet the nuptial ceremony in m AtiBhcan churth, wb»« 
tbebmeflt of Roman On^UAunderaroduatee, and twice over ho has ia condemned w "an act intrineienUy emtuU 
been compiled to abandon the schemo under pressure from the than Dr. Manning tliat it was first introduc^ a few v 

authorities of his own Ohureh, The Jesuits, whose view does not hv hmiAftlf. The chamre in the English law by wnicli 

aeem quite to accord with Ih. Manning’e, and who are apt to get 


their own way, have now eueeeeded in doing what Dr. Newman was he himself points out, from 1836, 
not permitted to cany pot Meanw^o the Archbishop reminds the repeating the maniage ceremony went on, with the full 
ikitl^ that five yeattU^he Iblt it hU duty to warn m parents tl^t if not the open wnciion, of bishops and priests, mcJuding his ow. 
they could not send their aqha to Qx^rd or Oambrlow without ptedeoessor Oardinal Wiseman, till he himwlf became Ar^ 
of losing fidth at; liio^ or both, and be ia now^oompelled biehop eight yeaie We ^ot say that 
iTrepeat this admoni W with still graver warning,” Ho haa also to, us a matter uf at all the impoi t^co ^ 

obta^ a more stringent dedarauon” fteoi Bom on this sub-, dtgfisnt Protestants have attnbutod to it A disciple of Iir. ^ 
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his land lH)tter than shee^. In fact the Highlandi of Gotland have in «ome relic of the past not vet swept away.^ Ifence m ^ 
become to a select class of woaltliy Englishmeii what Switzerland Vienna Qolleiies the most plcaung and Instmotiv® dvawii^ do 
is to Englishmen generally, a playfi^und. Thoro is at this mo* not concern new structures, but old remains, such as the. seriei of 
nient, iudeed, a prominent diiferoDce ^tween the two countries— Historic Monuments in Fmcc.*^ It i*, however, vein to lament 
that you oin travel to Switzerland more safely than to Scotland* over nithleas destruction or incongruous renovation which it in now 
Although the complaints brought before the Committee were too late to avert ; the part of wisdom seems to be to moke tlie best of 
shown to be exoggtnaied, it is undeniable that a strong mid not tilings as they are. Such indeed appears to be the snmt ^ whidi 
altogether unreasonable fooling exists in Scotland against the pro* tlie architects who find a place m the Vienna Exliihition havs 
aervatiou of game. The Oommittoo notice the excossivo preset- ^oue tif work. The designs which we shall pass under review ore 
ration of groiuid game on certain largo estates in Scotland ” as a tor the most port commeuded by utility and litncjss \ decoration 
logitiniato source of dissatisfaction, iiiud both in England and grows out of construction ; and thus simplicity and miity take the 
bcothind it is the hares and rabbits which not only do actual place of that extiuvagauce and ouiply show which have 


miM^hief, but cause porpotual disputes. As regards deor there is 
little urged against them except that they disnhice sheep, and as 
n^gards grouse it is clear that, if Die farmer liaii the letting of the 
ahouting, he would bo tolerably witisfied. This appears from the 
evidence of Mr. T. Purves, who dislikes sportsmen in general so 
much that he actually complains of their occupying the inns and 
excluding tourists ‘*who pa) the innkeepers much btittcr.*’ If 
a tourit>t puya l)etter Ilian a sportaimin, it can only be 1 i«iCAUse he 
does not loiow the country so well and is more easily imposed 
upon. Hut Mr. Purves, while expressing strong opinions agiuust 
game and Qame-laws in general, admitted that ho rented both 
form and game, and hit the lattm* to a sporting tenant. He wtis 
asked wlielhor ho would object to dtier coming on his sheep farm, 
and he answered that as a tenant laTmer he would not, but in the 
public iutorest he would. lie belongs a class whose talent for 
indirect ansisers lias Ixiconio proveihial, hut he was persuaded to 


I place ol ttniL extiuvagauce ana empty siiow winch have lew 
ix'tm the l)uue of tlie aiThitocture of modern Europe. It wiS 
hence Ixi inferred that matters are imjiroving. In foct, on the 
Continent we may trace changes analogous to the inovcmeuta 
w'hi(*h in England have wrought a rovidutiun. We say anologoue, 
and not iih'utical, fur Coiitiueiital Europe has hi:cn foiiimately 
aaved from the liuskiniio vagaries which disfigtu'e especially the 
provincial towns of England. 

Few citiiis have had so fine on opportunity for architectural de- 
volopmruit as Vienna. The open apace formerly occupied by the 
ramparts and glacis now forms the circiut of the Kingstiasse, two 
miles long, ana in parts sovunty feet brood. Here ahmdy stand 
the Opera House, the hVoiiz- Joseph Kasorne, the Kui'saal, and the 
Votiv-Kirche; to these will be added within the next few yoara 
the now llathhaus, the Univci'sity, and the Museum. The new 
Arsenal, wliich lies beyond the Htdvodero Galleiy, idso calls for 
ciiipbatic moutioii. Tliese several buildings, which, when corn- 


become so valuable tliat, if a landowner were compelled to choose 
between his game rent and his farm rent, ho would be apt to proTer 
the fonnor. Some of the farmers say that they would bti glad to see 
their landlords and laudlords* friends, but tboy object to strangers 
who rent ahootiugs, and still more to the gainekci'pers whom thos^ 
atraiigera employ. The strength of this feeling is shown by the 
absurdiiy of some of the complaints whicJi they bring against 
fihoi»ting tenants. One farmer is shocked at an attempt to bribe ” 
his shepherd with a pouml of toliacoo, and another pretends that 
his shetjp arc so distracted by the sportsman’s dogs that they 
cannot get fat. No doubt if the sportsman rented not from the 
landowner, but from Iho farmer, the sheep, wdiich is an intelligent 
animal, would perceive iho diirerimce. It is said that this dis- 
satisfaction of farmoTs at the Crome-lawa will strongly inHuence 
the Scotch elections, and it wvuild appear that the tarmoi's nre not 
likely Ixj obtain from tint lanclowncirs 'what alone would content 
them — namely, tho siirrilice of half their iuc(jme8. The excessive 
preservulion of ground gaino is, no doubt, a clear abuse of the 
uamc-hiws which can easily be remedied. But wo do not think 
that it would ho safe to adopt tho proposal often made 
to take liorcs and rabbits rmt of the game list. The Chief 
CoDsUiblo of Dmufricssliire mya that, if this were done, ** all and 
sundry would feel Ihemsiilves imtitlod to go and take the liares and 
rabbits as long os they lasted,” and, beginning with hares and 
rabbits, they certainly will not atop there j and in his owm county 
tho number of police will require to be doubled. The Committee 
express the opinion that rabbits should bo looked upon as vermin 
upon cultivated laud, wbere they consume or destroy monj food 
than they are worth, and thev recoraincnd that tho protection 
given to rabbits b\ the Oamo-faivs should be withdrawn, except 
in irm'i'ens or similar enclosed places. The opinion of tho Com- 
mit Leo is more clearly right than their rccommeudatlou. It may 
bo feared that, as there is always a popsibLlily of nibbits on a £mu, 
there wrill bo a pretext for all and sundry ” to come upon it ^ 
and perhaps a Scotch former who on prluciplo objects to game, 
and lu practice dislikes tres{ms.4crs, seeing dve men looking like 
poachem on his form, will take ten men of his own and move them 
off j and then perhaps tlicre may be work for the police. 


ART AT THE VIENNA EXHIBITION. 


iJujugh not foremost in architectural merit, are the buildings which 
in style belong morc or Jess to the usual routiuo of the Italiaa 
Eonaifisanco. And yet one characteristic of Viemia is that even 
tho most worn-out of stylos are treated with originality, and thus 
stich buildings as the Kursaul and the Opera House compare favour- 
ably with tho more s(*rvilo revivals iu Munich. The Viennese are 
distinvruished by vigour and versatility, and even when they are 
ambitious of ostontatiou, they manage to introduce novel or bold 
featuriM which redeem compositions from commonpkico, Tho 
large hotels, howiwer, of which the elevations, &c., arc shown in 
the bbchlhltion, do not rise above that insensate pomp and show 
which all the world over oie supposed to fovour trading cstablish- 
juc.ntB. 

We have next to speak of certain noteworthy manifcBta- 
lions of brick ar(‘hilecture, lingo in scale, siinpk.*, brcad, and in- 
dependmit in Ireatment. .\ member of tho House of Coniiuons at 
tho time »)f tho Buttle of the »Style.s,” dtMrlored that ** w'o live in an 
age of comiH)/’ and it is tho raisfortuuo of tjenunny that she also 
has not yet passed into a luoro lione.«t mode of construct inn. I'^rom 
the bon tors of tho North Sea and of tho Baltic down to the banks 
of tho Ha nil bo — partly onm^oomit of tho si»arcity of good building 
stone — oidinary ilweliingtf, and oven tho fn9Ado9 of public institu- 
tions, wear tfic di>si*njhli»g disguiso of planter. In some few 
towns, howrover, oi»poeially in Jlonovor and in Viimmi, tlicrc have 
sprung up of Jato yours public and pritate buddings which in 
structure and oruani»»nt ndy solely on brick, lu Uio town of 
iiaiutvor tho designs uro little more than tasU'ful udapiatious ftrom 
tho brick arclutrcture of Lombardy 5 but in Vkama, as her habit 
is, a more iudopendimt course baa noon taken. To her praiao be it 
spoken, thest^ odilicos in bilked clay ore primarily utiliiarian. The 
laige stately Imrraclis id i’raiiz-.loa«:ph havo eridently been roared 
on strictly ecoiu»mie pi iiiciples ; and yet, by means of a salient ah^ 
ouUinc, of btdd covuicea^ and of corner stoue-di'essinga, the art 
result is better ihuu if thrico the money had squaudercd. The 
great araenul on the opposite aide uf the city, containing aiianooury 
and deci)raied with frescoes, is naturally more ambitious than a 
caserne, AViili the best possible effect moulded brick is here used 
decorativoly, and the principal tower lUiU portal are sot off writh 
stone-work and slaiurs. ’J’he style sei'ves to substantiate the claim 
we have moilc for Viennese independence; tlie Saracenic is worked 
freely into tJio Norman ; nuuid ai'cht'S enclose geometric tracery. 
It Is inlercstiug to ubsi'rye liow, os wo a{mroach the Eastern con- 
hnes of J.'lurojio, archiivcture throw a off its AV'estern garb j thus on the 
banks of tho J laniibe atlkjsth is an imposing Kursaal, the indies round 


I F all, or ev^ one-half, of the architectural projects now exhi- and foddly shadowed, the tracery geometric, the columns or pikisters 
bitod in Vienna wore carried out, the face of Europe might In? fluted and relieved by figures. At Czeniowilz, too, abutting on 


acarcely rijcogn 
arc proverbial 


ijcogiiizod by its oldest, inhuhiUint. Still, though architects the Hussiaa frontier, wo learn through a soritis of drawings in 
ffhial for biiilding castles upon paper, iu the present Exhibition of “ tlie residence of a Gri^cifin-Orieiital bihliop,” 

A.. ^ -.4. .4* J *..1 V_ • I- • . .... 


gi^tly changed for hotter or for worse. Itappy are towns such as j 
Niirctuberg or mvanna, which can matiage to get on without re- 
storation or ^tiiargement. But such are the supposed exigencies 
of modem cmlizalion, so considerable too is tlm increase of 
cmitiuorco and populallon, that there are cotnparatii^oly few spots 
where tho pietwsque foms of old (lenuany and Prance, or tha 
lovely types of media&val Italy; nre not niarrad by moileni in- 
trusions. How to jgit a new piece on an old garment is the 
problem which architects are perpettially striving to solve. In 
some places they are not able to no ' 2uu<m bnnn ; for oxomplei- in 
Beriiui Munich, V$eniui| and Pesih, th^ has . 1 ^ little to spoil; 


the Hussion Iroiilior, wo loam through a sorios uf drawings in the 
Exhibition of “ tlie residence) of a Grecian-Oriental i»ihhop,” ap- 
|>arcutly brick iu atruclurc, and fehowiug doci^ivo tracus of tfie 
Saracenic style in tho trwitjnciit of tho rounded arch. We have 
already dwelt on the t>it*ntalisni which hits fumd its way into the 
pictorial arts of Austria, and wu nuw discover like utiiniiies in the 
aichitecturc. 

But this sketcli of architectural phases W'ould Yh) incomploto did 
wenotcall spocial attention to recent iijauili*at4itions of Gotliic within 
the Austrian capital. The Exhibition ^ives lilting proiuiuciico to 
“ tho Votive Church,” tho design of tho V lennose architect, Hilter vou 
Forclel, raised by tho prosenl Kinperor to commemorate his doJivor- 
ance from impending death. The style is appnqiriatcly af^iii to that 
of the great parent cathcdi'al; tlie tw^ at tho west end appear 

bi the city panonuua as the, younger sutera of tho lofty ^uid syjn- 
metric c^ire of dt Stopheii. But the composiliou U sufliciently 
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Under tbo fbrmer headi after pointing out the ciroumatanees of the 
leading oonteata, Mr. Sjmonds aays:-* 

The thrcQ cliief commonplaoes of Tiadar, ih^ore, are l\l3oCf 
lirvxifff wealth or prospearity, maulincea or spirit, and blossings indepen- 
dent of both, (^od-givcHi, not acquired. But it could wd bo that » gn'.at |»oct 
should rbijj the chan^^s only on these three siildt^ets, or content hiiUHclf with 
(IctuTlblng tiio nrtual contest, which probably no had not witneaswl. C«n- 
flcqucntiy Pindiw illu«trat«K his odes with myths or stories bearing more or less 
closely on the circauuit.^ticit of his U'jro. Somotlmos he cel«}brates the yU^Ktfa 
uuc<»try, as in tlie fatuous Sixth Olympian, in which the history of the 
lamidio is given ; someiiim^ his city, ns In the Seventh Olympian, where he 
<loscril)cs the hirthplac« of Diagoras, the island IthodcN ; siunefiines he 
dwel].s u(K)ii an incident in the hero's life, ns when in the Third Pythian, tho 
illness of iiiero suggests the legend of Aselepias and Chcinjii ; sonietimes a 
recent event, like the <‘rupiion of Ktna, alluded to in the First Pythiiin, 
gives colour to his ode ; sometiines, as in tho ease of the last Pvthian, w Iiero 
tlie story of Medusa is narrated, the legtunbiry matter is mtrc^duc^^d to 
specisili/.fi the iiiiture of the cf>iitcat. Tho victory itself is hardly touched 
upon. The allnsir»n^ tn oX/?or, d/>frd» tifrvjcin^ though ft’eipioiit and inter- 
woven with the texture of the ode, are brief ; the whole poetic fabric is so 
designed as to l)e appropriate to tbo O(!ca:$iou, and yet independent of it. 
Therelbrc Pindar's odea luivo not perished with tbo memory of the events to 
which tljcy owed their composition. 

All this striker us as bpth true in itself and admirably put. 

Mr. Synumds, wo ought to add, is never so much at home as 
when illustrating anciout mud<ja of thought hy modern parallels. 
His weak point is tJiat ho rather (>\ erdoea this. There is no 
illustrating power in parallels wliich lie so. remote as to be out of 
sight of each other. In this light we regard his comparison of 
tho Olympian games to tho ‘'Derby Day ” ; which in its converse 
form is a penny-a-liner’s conuiionplace, at once vulgar and 
hackneyed enough for that class of writers to he allowed undis- 
piitoil pOh?u3sion of it. Less ohjoctioiuible on grounds of taste, but 
equally imreul, is tho excLmiatiou (p, 259) “ Had Mozart received 
a good Irauslulion of the Jitrth instead oi tlie wretched lihreUo of 
the Ztwhf^rjfiiie, wluit a really nnigic diama, what a living imago 
of AihtniuTi comedy ho might have pro<luced!'’ Mozart, wo 
venture to say, would have Ijecn at his wjts’ end to know what to do 
with such material. Tho fiuidamontal hypothe.'^is, the machinery, 
and tho scenic and chamctorislic dtivelopments of the play, would 
luive been neither natural nor supenmtural in any sense for which 
ho could have found a vehicle. ^Pho brilliancy Of a few lyrical 

} )ass[)ges uiid ilio brisk comic busineBS of a few manageable scijnos 
nivo proKiblv led Mr. Symonds into this romaiico of simiUlude. 
Worse fnr nthor reasons we Uiinlc the remark (p. 172), “AVhen ho 
(Piudnr) Tcfuscs to hedieve that ilie immortals were cannihals sn<l 
eat the limbs of J’elops, ho is like a rationalist avowing his 
dislxjliof in tho doctrmo of eternal danmation.” It is easy 
to show that cannil)alism offends even a low moral iu- 
stin(‘t, and tlmt no other moral instinct c;tfi be alleged in 
its favour ; whereas the view taken of the “ doctrine referred 
to depci'ids on how much Blrc.ss is laid itn what HiHiup Butler 
calls “ simple absolute benevolence/’ and bow much on 
amither oqiially ethical quality, balancing this latter, in the 
conception of deity, to siiy uotliing of analogies of biunan experi- 
ence, which have Ihoii’ fon;e even il’ tho conception of deity be left 
for arguiiieiit’H sake out of the question. 

The writer feels that with lua “aim in vdew” (of “ bringing 
Greek lilenituro homo to the general render '’) Jio “may liavo been 
led into extvavagHnce.s of stylo.*’ And it woxild not be diliicnlt to 
cite a good many pnssjiges in w'bich w*) feel cuiTied off our lefts by 
tbo nibh of proiuiscur)u.s imagery ; but this is readily condoned by 
a reader of any gemerosity, as a result pt^rhaps inseparable from tho 
onlhusinsm for his subject without which tli© book would lf»se all 
its frtsclnatum and much of its solid value. On the whole, although 
the stem and clnistencd sobriety of the scholar’s judgniout will lijid 
here Hud ibere a gewr-gaw or patch of tinsel at w’hich to shako his 
hctul, yet tho great uuiiibor who, without becoming scholars, have 
had their minds colourod with the tints and warmed with the 1 
radiance of scholarship, will he able to refresh the colouring and 
rdrinrllo tho glow by means of tbe.-e essays. And all who wish to 
know and to own what a great debt tho modem world of thought 
owes to tho ancient, as they lind tho poets the best interpretors of 
that ancient world, exceeding for in tho hermeneutics of meling all { 
that we find in philosophers, historians, and orators together, so 
they will find in Mr. Syruonds an excellent interpreter of tho 
ancient poets iu a very moderate compass. 


TOE PEARL OF THE ANTILLES.* 
fTIHE Pearl of tho Antilles, as we perhaps ought to cMiy for the 
- 1 - benetit of hasty readers, moans Cuba in that peculiar lou- 
rage in which tho titles of books are generally written. We 
should bo disposed to doubt whether it womd not be better to call 
Cuba Cuba; but wo must piesumo, judging from the prevailing 
praeti^, that there is a cliisui of mdera \^se attention is arrested 


described in Prenclu 
interesting, whalevei 


voiy truly th 


people, witn au tneir ments, are not iudined to adhere to prosaio 
reality in their reports of eurrent histoiy. The Amerioan Corr»- 
Bpondepts, who snow commendable industry in interviewing ^e 
most inaccessible people, writs with a bias which nraeh diminishes 

* Tht Veari 0/ ihn jinHibi, ^ A, London; ChqnBaa ft 
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tJm valtte of their information. The whoLs affair 

has to many complicated bearings :fow 

give valuable evidence, even if they wore to give it wiwV. 

GaUenga has api^antly done all can be ions 

an inteiligent tourist to form a ooneot optnidh under tfte 
stances ; and his evidtmcoi os ftr aa it goes, is of great vsltte* Wft 
may indeed doubt whether a^ Hying, visitor, however good ms 
ohtierver and howevisr well provided with inkrtmuctimui, can. raal]^, 
pem'trato to the bottom of the strange chaos of Onban 
To take a BiDgle instance ; Mr. Gallcnj^ visits the jilaDtotiba ol 
Doit .Tulitiii do Zulueta, a gentleman who, stariiiig without .ft 
fiulhiug, has made a great fortunl^, is the owner of several 
estatos worth bouiu six million dollnrs, lias a private railway, ft 
lariTC mercantile ostiihliBhiueut, and is th <3 life and soul of .eVUry 
public iristitutioU;, political or social, in Havontudi. Such a myu 
IS ceHainly quaiilied, if any one can he so. to speak with authority . 
upon (3ubA. But when Mr. Giillenga toils us that tho slaves df 
this cvxoeptioual master ui'e iht, sleek, and menr, that tiisy 
cluster round him joyously ciying, “ JSf Amo ! El Amo aa 
though ho were a dmiiigod, and that they wurk with spoutaneoua 
entbusinsm to curry nut his wrishos, wo cannot take the facts as a 
conolurive proof of the well-boing .of the slave popuktion in 
general. A viHilor, and eflp«?ciaUy a visitor about to make hia 
iiKpuries public, is apt to see the; brightest side of tilings ; and aa 
Mr. Gallenga Ima a very low opinion of the morals and inteRW 
gonce uf the groat mass of tlio native population, we cannot doubt 
that a genuine iuspoction of other ;«iates might have revised to 
him the existence of a very different state of things. His view, 
indeed, of tho general condition of the negro population does not 
seem to he very docidtHl, except in regard to one point. Emanci- 
pation, he tells us, is incvlbihle, whether slavery bo in Hsclf a good 
or a bad system ; hut the great, and apparently the insoluble^ 
problem is to discover the means of effecting a sole tiansition firooi 
one social sUde to another. How great the difficulty is may, in* 
deed, Ik« realized from a brief recapitulation of some of t)m main 
facts which Mr. Gallenga hiis set before us. 

Tlie population of Cuba, according to the census of 1867, waa 
1,370,211, of whom 764.750 were white, while 605461 were 
colourod. Of the last again 225,938 were ftee and 379,523 slaves. 
These tigiires suggest a very different state of things in Cuba from 
that whii’h bolds in the English colonies and in the Houthem States 
of the Union. The whites, it will be msen, wore in an actual majority, 
and .something like txvo-lifths of the coloured population waa 
already free. So for Cuba would seem to be in an advantageous 
position', emAnci))Btion would ap[iareutjy ail*e(d a very much 
Hmullor proportion of the population than was the coac In such 
countries ss Januru'a or South Carolina. To ell apnearanoe it 
would affect cb icily the large planters, and there must already be a 
nucleus of free labourers, of whone condition we hear kf» Iban wo 
could wifih. T))ft pronperity of the ieland would iuih^^id bo mato- 
rially affected, for it apparently ve8t.«i ujMii a most precarious' 
ba.sia. By 0110 of those appm'ont contradiclions nut uneiDiuinon in 
accounts of slave countries, we ore hdd on the one hand that 
everybody who goea to Cuba can make a fortune iu a few years, 
and on the othor, that nearly all the phmlers who might bo sup- 
posed to pfrofit by the demand for their produce are in an ombar- 
rassed c.oudition." Thoi-o are not more than 120 plautera, we 
am told, out of i,5fx) who could etund tlio slight increase of 
taxation wliich would follow u|H>n the adoption of cei’tnin pnmosud 
rcforuifl. The proMperity of the island, it is infewd, can omy bo 
maintained “by working the slaves to tho full extent of their 
power.” The cause of this state of things is said to be the rapacity 
of the Spanish officials, the ruin brought olxiut by the war, and 
the incllioiency and want of skill of tho pn^prietors. "We venture 
to giiess that tliis last cause desorvoa a httle more crophaHis, and 
that w-o have here one more illustration of the general mefficiency 
of slave labour. Tim indebtedness of the pkutors is by no means 
peculiar to Cuba, and the slaves of tliese eiuhairussed people have 
probably a worso time of it than the aleek and ^ug-like depundeuts 
of tho aUmirable Don J ulian do Zulueta. Emaneipation wrould v^ 
probably produce widespread ruin, and diminish the produotion 
of sugar; but, after all, it would ItMid to tbe destruction of a 
thoroughly rotten social system. 

The problem, however, is far more complicated, owdn^ to a ^ 
different oiffcr of canses. The white population of Cuba, instead 
of being united us against the slaves, is divided into two hostile 
camps, hating each other with a hatred compared with which the 
hatred of Eeuious for English, or of Italians for Austrian rule, 
is but a mild and temperate sentiment The^ cause of this 
intense antipathy is remarloLhle. Tho Spanish society iu Cuba, as 
the traveller at once remarks, is almost exclusively male. Amongst 
the whites in Ilavannah there are more tlmn three men to ona 
womiin. The Spanish cuuigration, in fact, consists exclusively of men, 
attracted hy the high wages, and coming, as a rule, from the hordicMt 
populations in the old country. It has to be kept up by constant 
supplies, for the Spaniard, though better adapted for luk climj^ 
than the Knglishmau, is uuabla to acclimatise himself in the tembly 
depiefssii^ inffuences of Cuba. TTie consequonce is that degenowey 
and disaffection invariably set in in the second or third generr*- 
tioo. The students who were cruelly put to death for a riot m 
1871 belonged “ to the most conservative and ultroropai^irii 
Hunilies in Havaimah,” and a rich relative of one of them, hiinKtf 
ft leader of the Spanish party, vainly endoavowied to ransom hia 
cousin for a milUoii doffam. Betwe^ these two races, so closely 
allied in blood, ilmre is an antipathy cok/ured by intense conte^it 
on one side and impotimt ranooyr on tho other. Tho Spaniards, 
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&itig else. Of all the works of Alfiredi the only ones which exist 
inccmtemporaiT manuscripts are his tnuislation of OrojE^usand that 
of the Pastonu of Gwsgpory the Great which Mr. Sweet has now 
edited. ^ lie gives us the texts of two manuscripts, both oontempo- 
raiy, being, as ho i^ows, two of the copies whi^ were made at the 
time^ one of which was to bo sent to each of the Bishops in Alfbod's 
dominions ; or rather one of them is one of the still earlier copies 
from which the copies which were to be sent to the Bishops were 
to be made. Mr. Sweet however does not ventiure to claim either 
of his copies as Alfred^s own autograph. lie goes most minutely 
through the various diilerenccs in spelling and in grammatical 
fonios to 1^ marked between the earlier and tbo later sneciuiens of 
the indoxional s^e of our language, and also throuj^n the diiler- 
ences of handwriting in the earlier and later manuscripts. 

This last point leads us to the fact that Mr. Sweet has yet another 
theory of the histoiy of the letter Thorn in its two forms. Wo 
have been told that is in this^ and that h is th in thiiuj^ and we 
havd also been told the exact opposite. AVo have also been told 
that there is no difTerfmre between ^ and p, but that Ixith express 
the same sound, just like the different forms of the Greelc Sigma 
and Theta ; and we have also been taught that this one somid is 
that olth in things the Greek ^ ; and that the th in this^ the moilcrn 
Greek the Welsh dd^ is an intruder which has crept in un- 
awares i some even venture to say that it has crept in from the 
Welsh. There is the known fact that it has crept in, and that 
rather lately, in some words, as ftiiher^ mother^ hither ; but there it 
h^ supplanted, not the other t\ but ad. Mr. Sweet now gives us 
his view of the matter, which is quite different from any of these. 
Ho traces out the whole histoiy and naiiiro of tlie d sounds from the 
very bej^inning, and he rules that the Thorn had in the oldest stage 
of rlngiish always the powder of th in thii (tho modem Oriiek the 
Welsh dd)f but that afterwards it got the sound of th in thing (tho 
Greek h) at tho beginning of words, keeping tho other sound in the 
middle and en<L l^astly came tho stage in which we are now, in 
which wo give it the 0 sound at tho beginning and end of words, 
and the o sound in the middle. Tho few pronouns and other 
words in which we still give it the S Bound at the beginning, Mr. 
Sweet looks on as tract's of the earlier pronunciation surviving, | 
os older traces pf this kind i)fleu do, in words of this imriicular 
class. Mr. Sweet denies that the o and the p are used iiuiis- 
criminatelv, though each is used, under different circumstances, 
both for the ^ and ft)r the 0 sound. Ho holds that p as well ns 
Was formod from tho Latin 1 ), or rather perhaps p from I> and 5 
from d. This ho makes into an argument to snow that, w^hen they 
were introduced, tho only sound of tho Thom was J and not 
0, The oldest luaiiiiscripU use one or tho othor form pretty 
exclusively ; lioth the manuscripts of tho Pastoral use tS and not 
p. Others of tho Muiie date use p and not ti. In tho later manu- 
scripts the rule is much the same us with tho difleront forms of 
Gmek letters, some of which have been got rid of by modem 
prmters ) as a and C; ^ &nd 9, w and ir. ]) is used at tho beginning, 
o in tho middle and ending of words. The exce}dions to thia 
rule are much less fmquont in the manuscripts themselves than 
they are in the books printed from them. If such a word as 
hrooor liappeus to bo divided between two lines, the Thorn in the 
second half of the word becomes initial to tho eye, and the w ord is 
written br<hyor. In tho printed book the whole word perhaps comes 
inthesauiO line and is printed Proper, which the ancient scril^ would 
not have written. On tho other hand, whon two or tlmic small 
words — ^i)TOuouus, adverbs, and the like — are vrritieu together, the 
initial Thoms became medial to the eye, and for pam |)e ” becomes 

fortlam'Se.” Thia is something like the varying use in certain 
Greek compounds, as whether wo should write vpoQiipui or 
irpoo^iputf a question which tho printers docido in favour of tho eye 
and R^inst tlio etymology. Prom this usage, Mr. Sweet thini^s, 
came the not uncommon practice of writing pronouns with a 
oven when they stand by themselves, not as marking any diifer- 
once of sound, though it strikos us as quite possible that this us^me 
mav have helped to keep up tlmt difference of sound between thi$ 
ana which has been handed on to our own times. The whole 
of thia Appendix contains a groat deal of matter bearing on the 
spelling and pronunciation of various Jettera in the oldest manu- 
scripts which is of great philological importance. The fmd o 
letters have gone through much tue same history as the Thorns. 
Of ooiirso it. is not for us to say dogmatically tnat Mr. Street is 
right in every detail of his theory ; but it is a theory which, to say 
tlm least, is put together with ggeat care and carries much pixi- 
bability with it, and it certainly deserves the best attention of 
Teutonic scholars and of philologors in general. 

The title-^Mkge promises us the Latin text and an IUnglish Irans- 
laliOT, but m the pie&ce we are told that the publication of the 
I^atin text must be postponed for an indefinite period.” Mr. Sweet 
also tells us that ** tiie Pkiglish translation is added more from 
deference to the usage, of the Early English Text Society than 
mm any conviotton of its utility.” We presume that the phroso 
timnalation,” so oontni^to the aoctrine which Mr. Sweet 
sets forth, is also used in deference to something or other. Mr. 
Sweetam:-— 

hi fa4^I lMknpon a trsndatlm to a text like this, which fo of exdnelvely 
pliflologi^ Inter^ ae to miu^ waste neper, utterly nedese except to the 
tyN;;>uMhH mn to h. iristiM to Mooir. . aoniid luMwlpdg. 
t! C)ldEiiid|tb,.lnigw«.,whioli.likaidlatlMn.oMAteitb.ttoI)«.tadiwl 

Midd}etlmi«y,or done. IImv. 

dwminl to twn*^ Into th. hMMtog. of tot |n r w i w t to. wid 

have oareftilte avoided that ^heterogeaeovi luxtnre of Cliauoer, lllekena 
and BitMid ffeotch, wbioh is affeeSd hy so many tranitatotp from the 
NorUm hmflttiices. ' « J 


Hero wo do not quite go along with Mr. Sweet. fe dfieo. vexjr 
useful,' in reading a book in an old fbnn of any ]anjfuag#> .]to have 
beside it a version in the modem form of tho same Inngu dgOy We 
say this just as much of Old-German as of Old-Eng lish* A^mpdom 
French or modern German translation of an Ola-lfrench OldU 
Gorman book sorves a purnoso which a Latin or Eiigluih tmnda- 
tion does not serve. And Mr. Sweet is perhaps a two too con« 
temptuous towards many who oro nut each finished scholars as 
himself, but who bavo occasion to make use of Oid-'^English, Old- 
French, or Old-German writings, and who wish not to bo wboBy 
de|M3ndont either on translations or on second-hand authorities. 
such persons a translation into the modem form of the langunfiie is 
often a real help without binng at all what Mr. Sweet evidently fears 
lest it should ne made a substitute. We do not know what Mr. 
Sweet means by tho heterogeneous mixture of Chaucer, Dickens, 
and Broad Scotch.” Our notion of a translation fbr tho purpose of 
which wo speak is one which should depart as Utile as possiMe 
from the original, which should in -fact bo rather a modernisation 
than what is commonly understood by a translation. Mi*. Swcet*a 
received bhigUsb " goes loo far away from tho original for our 
purpose, and wo therefore share bis doubt os to its utility. 


MIRANDA.* 

M r. MORTIMER COLLINS might just os wdlhavo fMdlwd 
his latest story Sobieska, or Edith, or Margaret, or KUa, or 
Seroza, or M^fanwy,aB Miranda ; for each of these young ladies can 
lay good claim to the part of heroine, and each has a most heroic 
lover provided for her. Margaret or Myfanwy moreover would 
have equally well ailbrded that elegant aUitemtion in which tho 
author of the Marquis atul the Merchant so much delights. We 
would siurgest that, if ever this book should reach a sec'ond edition, 
it should^ brought out under tho title of “ Margaret, Myfanwy, and 
Mirfmda: a Midsummer Madness, by Mr. Mortimer Oollins, author 
of the Marquis and the Movhaik, Mr. Oollins, while he by the 
title admits that his book is not altogether sane, yet takes as his 
motto, Though this be madness, yet thcre^ mot nod in ’t.” We 
are not dispoBed to allow that there is either madness or method. 
There is a very duU parody of the former, and an entire absence of 
the latter, lie lias strung togetiier a number of tlie most ex- 
travagantly absurd incidents, and os for method -- save that he has 
as usual lilled out three voliuues containing about the same 
number of chapters and tho same number of pages— he has shown 
none. Could we conceive that his book is meant as a imrudy of 
hlr. Iloiiry Kingsley’s style of writing, there might have been some 
degree of humour in it, liad It been only one-twcutieth or so of its 
present eizc. But a parodv in three volumes is out of the qu^ 
tion. Stili wo have no doubt that Mr. Oollins, likely enough quite 
unconsciously, has been fired with a generous spirii of rivalry as 
ho rend tho wild oxlmvagauces of Mr. Kingsley, and has thoiuht 
that ngaiust his niUM'ular Christian he would try to match a 
muscular lloatheu. Wo had thought tlmt Oakshotf, Castle^ which 
w'e lately noticed, was of all the novelH which wo had ever seen Uie 
silllost. Let Henry Kingsley take comfort. Ho long as Mr. 
Mortimer Collins writes tliere will ho one novelist to surpass hiin. 
We aru glad to find that Mr. Collins complains that ''the 
public don't like my novels.” It may bo the case that by the 
time tho public bns read its Dailg Telegraph aiid Mr. floury 
Kingsley its appotilo is satiated. It may be tho case that Mr. 
Collius fails Inrough nut giving tliat wcasional religious tone 
which goes bo far to cover tho faults of tlm seusational novelist 
and tbo sensational newspaper. Bo thia as it may, wo will venture 
to hope that, if public don't like” readiug Mr. OolUns's 
novels, he •will Boon leave oil' writing them. The age may have 
all the faults* that Mr. Collins attributes to it. It has truly one 
merit, iu that it is somewhat saner than some among its writers. 
Tlmro is only one thing more wearisome than reading such a stoiy 
as Miranda^ and that is writing about it. How is it possibfe 
to criticize or to analyse a story which combines all the ab- 
surdities of some old burse’s tale with a pretence of scientific 
knowhtdge and tho Ei^lish that has the largest circulation in the 
world? ' Wo have silly superstitions disguised under the fine 
names of spiritual or mystonous magnetism, mognetic attmetfen, 
tho clairvoyant faculty, presentimenta and intuitions, and the 
rest. If we aru to havo this kind of story-telling once more, let 
us go back to our nurseries and have it tela iu the simple 
En^ish tliat did not misbiH^ome it. And it is not only the vast 
number of extravagant incidonts, but also the almost equ^ly vast 
number of extravagant heroes and heroines, that renders it nearly 
impossible to give our readers any notion — ^we do not say in- 
tdligible notion — of the story. “We ourselves, though we have 
just laid tbo third volume down, have scarcely any clearer under- 
standing of what we havo rtyad than wo havo had of the plot of a 
pantomuue when tho curtain has at length fallen. Mr. Oollins is 
a scholar — at all events he quotes Greek and .Latin veiy ofren, and 
uses long and strange words apparently of clossicM origin. Wo 
wish that in writing his stoi'y ho would have remembered Horaces 
trite line 

Nco gomino bcUum Trojanum oiditar ah ovo. 

The first young lady, who is introduced with all the poinp and 
droumstanoe ana apinteni magnetism to boot that suit a horoiiie, 
is found to bo only the giUndmother of Miranda. Him is <is 

* Miromda ; ' a Mkbnmsur Madnus* By Mortimer ColUas. 3 vi;<ls> 
London : Hsniy & King & Co. 1873. 
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kseW swept awny as ©yer were the characters in the first act of 
some yoiithftil po«)t’8 fifflt She had not, however, lived 

in vain ; fiir it w as from her ejiritiiftl majrnctiam — whether it ia a 
matter of imagination, or of will, or physical change "--that came 
a coMflfit'rahlo ' portion, though not all, of the prescntiiuonta and 
intuitions and iiutgnetic iniliumoea that charactenxe the story. Her 
hiishtind, I.hr. Tachhi’ouk^ Burvives to the end of the story, and in 
the last chapter, going into Parliantont, noble old nianwilh 
white hair and lH*iird calmly took his sent helow the gangway on 
the OppoBilioii side,” and greatly interfci-ed with Mr. (ilddBton«‘/tt 
calinnesB by at once carrying a motion against him hy a majority 
of throe. Hut wo aro anticipating matters, and trying to jump 
over that dreary waste wliich between the second chapter **f 
tho first v<dume and the 4‘jjd of the hook. >’or Iht* pi\‘i*e.ii our 
readers may he satisfitMl with knowing that Dr. Taclibrook was a 
man with a Cfn)siderablo taste for mystery, though he poSHC^-ted a 
keen, cle/tr Imiiri which allowed it to lie obfuscaU'd hy no lialluci- 
natory cohwelw." He had first mad© his future wife’s ar'quuinlftiico 
when ttlm was in a cataleptic tran(?e.” On her return to con- 
sciousness, after five days passed in tho tmiwe, he admini stored to 
lier “tt tumbler of champagne with a dessert-spoonful of brandy in 
it/’ and detected in her eye a scintilLi of violet light.” llapnily 
before long this ^‘violet scmiilln grew to be n definite llamo of liglit,” 
nnd fib© w/iB soon na well as over. It was no <loubt from her eves 
that her granddiiughler Allranda derived ^MliohO Limhent electric 
colour of onyx,” 'which worked siicJi iniKrhief on t]>e he:irt of 
her cousin, Sir TTiirold Tachhrook, H/ironct. When tlie doctor kiw 
tho violet scintilla ho ortlertsl fi»r the palicnt with gn»at proinpti- 
tiide *^a rod niullet and a glass of sh(‘rry, with a chop and a glass 
of Biout to foUow as quickly as possible.” NVhidher the rod mullot 
had sumo mysl-erioua connexion with the violet seintillo, and Ikjw, 
if it had, it wus at once provided in n ccuinlry htuise, wo are not 
told. With Tifitimil nmgnetism, Inmever, miirh niay bo done. Tim 
lady of llie vhdet acintilJa U soon killed olf, l*M\ing a .son JIaroM, 
not of course Sir Harold. ITo is soon brought to num’s estnte,iind 
is told by his dead mother in a dream “ to marry Kclith tlckit, and 
to go to Australia within A year.” His father at once gives his 
oon^onl to both courses, saying, should oiicn have rinid that | 
Such dreams w'crc more refloetiona of what you thought during the 
day. Hut I linve .‘whui so many curious cvperinuuit.s that I cannot 
T(^Hch A conrluflion.” So hero and heroine iuinibi‘r two set oil* for 
Molbourne round tho (Jape of Oocjd Hope. Th(‘y get driven out of 
their course, and are becalmed oil’ llurnco. Why Ikirueowe arc 
not told. Perhaps Mr. (Vdlhia thinks it nceessaiT in {'ot Iw'caliiied 
off somewhere, and Homco may bo tbc nearest plnco t > Melbourne 
of which ho hjippens to have heard. However, ho that ns it may, 
the third heroine, Miranda, is horn, and her mother, the sccniid 
heroine, Iklitli, dies off Jlornco, ( hi her death-bed sho entreats her 
husband on his rt^turn to Knglaud to seek out luu* old sehuolfHlow, 
ono Mary Pane, who, from tho full doftcription of b'^r> promist's to 
nuother lieroiiie. Ytjars later bo obeys hia wifea reejuest, and 
finds that though Mary is dead, she has left a daughter lor him to 
TuaiTV. By this time the readtJi has become so weary of tliia long 
line of heroines that he cries out : — 

Why do yon jshow am tlii.-’i ? A fourlh ! SUirt, eyca 1 

IVlirtt, uln lh(’ lin(‘ Ntrctch out to tie* rrauk of doom ? 

Aiudlier } et ! A swvciitli I I'll .«<co no more. 

Tho spirit of Harold’s mother had, with much consideration, 
smoothed maltf'W for him, loft as ho was with an iulnnt dnughler; 
for sho “had ia a vision of the night mapped Melbourno before 
his eyes, tind had pointed to a pliice in that map ns if ordering 
b*tp> to go tliithor." Me obeyt’d her, ai»d found a good wroJiiun who 
for tho ncAt eighteen yeura or so broujrbt up Miranda, (fiiauec 
led him ono dav iu the d«v;ks, where he saw a boy of about fourteen 
jump ashore. 'Tlu» boy had run away from lioino, and, like all 
ninawsiy lR«ys, had a Tf>ll of bank-notes in hia pocket. He marries 
Miranda wIr'ii they are old enough, and, ns is only natuml, innia 
Ottt to bo Sir Harold 'J'achbrook. The two Hoi'olds live togidher 
for a good many yeai*s, and tli© elder of tho tw'o not only nuikes a 
groat dt*al of money bv ^»lJee^^farlJIJ^g, but also buys a pieco of 
hind for 50/. nnd w>ll.s it for y 3 ,oooii They return bi liurope in 
a great steamship, and in u chapter entitled “ Torricelli’s Tuho” — 
l^mmeter, thougii a word of undoubted (treek origin, has doubt- 
less bticoiiru) too coinwou for Mr. (Jollins —see a good inanv 
remorkablo occurrences. Tho coptiiiu consults his TorriceUis 
tube, and, though the WTathov was calm, “ started Buddonly back. 
It had ^llen sinco morning from 307 inches io 29*3.” He had all 
sail taken in at once. Tli© precaution 'a tui happily in time, so far 
aft the wdle were concerned, ah the storm did nor break till nearly 
thirty hovue afterwards. Meanwhik', by way of prudent precaution, 
he had comimmicattvd hie fears to some of the pjissor^p'.ra. At the 
ftftme time a talisinanic “cryebil icosahedron,” by turning first jet 
black then white, had scare<l the Indies. At laat the storm 
borst; ^^tho wind yelled at the sea, and tint 6 <yi bowled like a 
flcouiged ^ve," but in a few momenta “ tho pa»si(.>nate wind soon 
forgetB itetamj, and gives zephyr kisflee to tho w'h.” Meanwhile 
tAi« ahip haafcon driven on to an wlaud “belwtM n twolofty ridges 
of btisaftic rock.” ’The Tachbrooks bad and find n Troglodyle,” 
who at one© iniroducea himself ua Gilbert Tackbrook, tho heir to 
the twuronetcy. Ha soon aclmowledges th.» voungor IlHrold’s 

K ’lor obims, and proposes that they should nil return together 
gbnd. A Becond great gal© meanwhile had nrisen, and tho 
steamabip Intd disappi'ored. It had happily a captain who was 
Ba experienced navigator," and nioroover it had Iw'en built of 
tSk and iron," so uiat, Uiough it bad boon “ driven fiercely 


into a via (He) by the ■wind-driven hammer of the wave,” it had 
(luietly Sauted off, and “accomriiah^ the voyage to 
withoirt ditBcnlty." The Tachhroolis ere left on tte ipand 
for munths, till at bst a passing steai^r notices the 
they make, and puts in ttiwards the land. They a» not »lh)wed to 
escapo, however, so easily, for a squall upsets their ^at. All we 
got in safety on to tho stCHtticr o\ct»pt the younger Harolo. Hot 
nn lifj is tho clftiiuuiit to u baronetcy, and is engaged to one of W 
Bfvon heroines, he has no need to fciir drowning. lio had, to w 
euTc, boon caught in tho paddle-wheel, but h© had got clear 
and had swum about till hts was nearly sinking, and “ was stnkiBg 
iHii fi<*vecl\ in ilfc’spiiir” when lie is picked up by another ship. In 
it ho tiiidfl uiiotluT hero, Viscount Tixovor, who has, <;n his returo 
to 10m‘iq>c, t«> be providwt in his turn 'with a heroine. This 
nobb'iii.HJi lirtH quit© as much about him as tho de- 

.-iceiidanL of tho Into bnjont^d aSobieska. If only he were a little 
iiioi-o urthodtiv, ho w't)uld bo a charact/cr of whom Air. Henry 
Kingj'ley lubht lie jcakuia. Ilo had all the ^qualities 
jiiusciilar (Uiinstittn, except perchance tho ChristiHnity. Ho 
could swim maguiliLOuLly, eat enormously, “punch” any ones 
head, pUiy at bilUardw with the best, and p(».rl‘orm ^11 those 
olher gri'at exploits which we have been taiight to revere. 
Wilh him b gin a fre»b set of adventures still moi-e absurd and 
improbable I ban thesis which hnd gone before. Every cbiptor 
sees a new' character dragged in, who however dififorB from his pro- 
d<‘Ci»sf«ors about as much as the Inst soldier in a stage army diners 
from tlie first. We haxo O. O., a groat traveller, in whom the 


autlior delights, nnd who lx>asts of having “ flogge<l a win do tribii 
of niggers from tin) ehiof downwjtrds — men, W’onien, and chikb'on. 

^Vo have scarcely any piit.ience left for tho heroines whom w© 
liAAo not as yet described. Thei'o is Mjfanwy Owni, who was iko 
orphan and neglected daughter of (Jamdoc (ywni, “ a bard and also 
a gimtleiujin/’ w 1 k> is raited from a waiting-maid into a heroine 
and tho ful uro bride of General Thurstim’a Bon, There is Margarot, 
who had Ixien cruelly treated in her youth, ^but who iiiarrioa 
Gilhort Tachbrook ; and thei-e is Serozn, who is found dumb on 
the Troghwl) li‘'s woiKhuful iskmd, w'heiw she had escaped murder 
by shooting her w’ould-be murdcrtJr, her stepfather, with his own 
pistol, and w ho turns out to be tho loiig-sought-for diiughtcr of 
Alavy lane. And for all that wo cun renieiuber there may ho half- 
ji-di'Z».ii heroine, s bcdides. There is some Atteiupt to relievo all 
these exeilirig adventures by a little light bilk. Ihjt we will not 
inflict a specinic.u of this on our readers. Dv this time they will 
have hadenougli of Mr. Mortimer ColVmh’a “ AUdBUiumcr Madness,” 
whether there is motliod in it or not. 


POUT ICS Foil IWR Pir.OrilMS.* 

T he EhirMhr Kdendor is always iho first to appear of 
Ihoee immerous pictoriul ahutmacH in ouarto size which 
one wt's in cverv hookselJcr’s window in iSwilsterUmd a\id Southern 
Gcnimnv in late jiulimm nnd early winter. It is usually ready by 
the cTurof August, in time to be bought by tho unniciise crowds 
of jiilgriins wiio ilock to AInria-KmsiedelT) for the festival of tho 
mirsiculous Eiifjolict'ihe, Many of these obtain it on their route j 
others take it home with theni to study in tlirir dillercnt countries. 
Kinsiedoln h.as not only been for veal's one of the three most 1 b'ong^ 
r«'*sf*ris <d* pilirrims iu Ikuiuiii C’litholic Ohristendoru, but it will 
ppvbuhly reiiutin, in spit© of all tho recent attractions elBcwhcro, 
ihf? fiivoiivite goal of the mass of Gemaii-Bpealnug pilgriiM. 
Switzerland, b’l?iud, and JiOihriiigon, the IJhick Eoreat, Davaria, 
\Viii*li*iuburg, nnd Austria, pour iii their thouRnnd.s aiimmlly j they 
jirrive bv driblcis at ordinary times, hut at the Seplomljcr toast of 
ih.^ ( ’omecration of the Angola they com© in encdi niimbera lliat 
all the roofs in liinaiedelu are insuiUcient to cover them. Two 
years ago all tlie Hlublcs, kitchens, nnd sheds in the town and its 
niMghlM>urh(h)d were required for the pilgrims, and hundreds 



paslo, * . . .-1 

rilgrifus of the upper an<l middle classes, such as visit Paray- 
]f)-Momiil and l.ourdos, do not find their way in nn3r numlier 
to Einsiedelii. We do not know whether the year of pilgiimag© 
will send a hirger detiichmcni. of th« wealthy ; of late years th^ 
have only visitod Phusicilohi by proxy, and throughout the sumnier 
and nulutnn months ono niity see mieembl© ^•cimens of tbeir 
cheat) proxies in the hiilf-cl.*Ml women -wilh little bundles who 
luidut© logtdlier in the for© part of the steoinboAtB on tli© Lake of 
Zurich. Tho Ifiack Virgin of Si. Meinrad is sure of a voiy large 
concourse of the usual class this year, not merely on account of 
tho sYiCciHl impnlso given to pilgrimages, but because the En 0 d- 
vseihe falls upon a Sunday. A prograirime of the doin^ on the 
ovc, the fiwtivHl Sunday, and its wtave is attached as a ify-lmrf to 
the Kfiknder, audit is there statod that tho “ Engelweiho " of 
1 873 will be celebrated “ aiif beaouders foittrhidie Weis©." EditofS 
of ( latbolic newspapers are requcstwl to give full notice of tho 
hours of tho masses, festival sermons, cannon-shootings, bcB- 
ringings, processions \ and to sUto that each of tho Sundays ■will 
chw with music in the Plata wul “ siunrcicher niaiaiiiatiott." The 
whoie annonneement is suggestive of a pious and wili»y meaty diqr 
nt the Crystal Polaee. 

Tho principal interast of the Eautedler Kidender comes fzom the 
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poorest cksaos from all Gemum-apeakiog nations trlio find theit 
wAy to Einsieddn for a bodik or spiritual erne. Traditions of 
vonderfld healings are lumdod down in Swiss and Elsasscr fitniilles ; 
unbelieyeni sug^st that it is not very wondurfVd that a week's 
journeying in tne open aiT| perhaps from the hut flats of Elsasa, 
including a strenuous climb and a sojourn of two or three days at 
an elevation of three thousand feet above the sea, with copious 
drinkings of the most splendid w'ater^ should effect both bodily and 
mental ameliorations. The unl)elieveie cannot, however, accoimt 
so readily for tlie inmrovemont of soil and of ci*opfi ‘which is said 
to result 80 frequently from a visit of their ^priotur lo the Black 
Madonna. But although the pilgrims find tlieir way to .Giusiedoln 
with the purpose «f getting enjoyment, or bodily, spiritual, and 
worldly prosjHjrity, out of the pilgrimage, the “ Ivaleiidcriuachor ^ 
(m the editor always calls hinisolf) thinks they como for something 
more. lie secs those needs of theira of which tlmy am not them- 
aelves actively conscious. They stand in want of political and 
ecclesiastical instruction ; and in his Kalnidcr lie gives excitable 
persons of many nations din^ctiond aa lo the real aims and piuposcs 
oftheir civil guvomors, and of tlie wicked Old CalhoHc pastors and 
communities who will try to draw them into perdition. On the 
religious beiielils of the pilgrimage the ICalciiclcrmacher has not a 
word lo Ray, nUhou^h hci declar(*a that ho ia determined lo inal<o 
the Kalvtnirr vor AUem roligiiis nnd eiu Bisschen polilifich.” ITo 
is new to his work; the genial Father Oall, who iiwtUiited the 
Knlcvdor^ and has edited it for the past thirty-three } ears, having 
died during the present vi'ar ; the naiiiher for ii574 lias a memoir and 
an excellent portrait of the “ blessed Kakmdernianu." II is successor 
apologizes for calling Fatlior Gall a scholar; scholurship in a priest 
nos como to bo suspected by pious and simple (Catholics since 
80 many priesily scholars have bcc<jme Old CulhuUcs or sho^vn 
Old Cjitholic 63'mpathics : — 

Oho, wait hiilm iuli gesogt 1 Mir iitt aIs hcUc icli vide Lci^or ucliiefc 

OeMicblcr .fchuvidea iiiid liUrc sit- bA^eri, Si) ! aho war P. (jail ciu GoleUrter ! 
Bcr Kalcndi'niiunn war lun-h ao rin tlch'hrtcr mil einoiu Buch iinicr doni 
Arm iiiul cijii* BriUc nuf dor Nn'^e I Und dami derken sic gar noch nn da.i 
nltc Sprichwort, Je gelehrter, dfsto verkcdirtcr ! 

Ooiitr.asts between the ]inp])iness of the pious ignorant aiid the 
wjK^tchedness of the uuhdiovlng learned appear at int^vals undi^r 
diflbrent headings in other purls of the nuiuher. In a pAper 
on Siinuiifjr in the Life of Nature and in the Life or the 
Ohurcli *’ there is a sketch of our owm unhappy couutrymeu on 
tour. AVo go up to the top of the luountatuo in the company 
of rich Americans and FrCnchinon, with our rod book.'' We 
leave our palaces and golden houses which we so jealously 
abut ,a^!;}iiiist the poor, but as wo come up tho raountnin^sido wo 
find the jxiur goatherd or the Sennuriuii hospitably open his or her 
door to us. Avhen wo look on the while mountain-peaks, tho blue 
lakes, tlujgiUD<l waterfalls, and llio ikr-reaching view, we only know 
that it is all idyllic and romantic liecuuse our red book tells us it 
is; but the great majorit}'^ do not feel tluit it is. Tho poor goat- 
liml doo.s not know what ilioso gi'and w'ords moan: — I.)er 
Oeisshirt sber mit s^unoiuunvordorbcnou Herzen fiihlt die Scheinheit 
diosci* AN' under dor Schopliuig." 

AA’^e cuiiuot help thinking that the printer must hflv<» slyly mia- 
pluced tlu? udjoctivos in the editor’s engagtimeut that the JCdlrm/fir 
.sliall bii “ before everything religious and in a slight (tegree polif ica 1.” 
ArticloH which In^giii religiously manage to eii<l politically. The 
articlo on ‘'8umiiior in Nature and in ine Church,” Ibuii which we 
hav(» just quoted, closes wdth a (*ulumn of grape-shot at the Old 
Catholii‘3. In nature and in tho Church wo see overywdiery ex- 
ternal and material splendour ; the Church, which has a winter in 
her fient and Good Friday, lias a gorgeous summer in her rente- 
cost, when tho Holy Ghost dcbcended upon the heads der gdlt- 
lichen Jungfrau und dor Apostel,”aud in her Corpus Chrisli. The 
Kale.ndernuiehcr holds this “ fiir cineu dor feateii uml nnuinatiiss- 
lichtm Beweise, dass unscro Kii'cho die ‘a'abre Eii’che pottos ist.” 
The Old Catholics are blind to this best und most in-ofragablo 
proof that tho Pope’s Chiu’ch is the true Church of God.” Perhaps 
tJiey think tlint it would have sensed Jupit€u*'8 Church equally 
woU as an argument against St. Peter’s Church. They tcU us, he 
says, that wo must worship God in spirit — ** These spiritual wor- 
shippers of ours are nothing but unconvei'ted Pharisees, who turn 
tho insido outwards, as one turns a glove. They want to appear 
righteous on the outside, while our people wish to hide a i*eal 
righteousness inside them.” This dexterous turning of tho tables 
-upon tho Old Catholic will easily puss for an argiuueut wdih the 
peasant who has hung up a waxen ^ hgure of his own heart, 
or bis wife’s ihcoinatic leg, or his childa broken arm before the 
Black Virgin. 

The oonipariaon of tlie Old Catholics with the Jews is a&vouritc 
one with the new Ealondsniiachor, No comparison could have 
been more shrewdly chosen i every one who has mixed in South 
GcMuan or Swiss society wiU recollect the inteloiant ^slike with 
which Jews are regarded, even by tboee who are bettor educated 
than ^e buyers of the Eimiedkr JCahnder. These two classes of 
unbelievers and peraeciiton of the Church are linked together both 
in its pictures and iU literature. There is an aocount of the oon- 
verskm of a 'Sportier” of one of the lamest hotels in Switzerlend 
firom ProtestaatiBm to NewOatholicism % the suaple study of the 
Now Testament. He read his Bible (porniWy given to him by 
some Evangelical tourist who iniendod it to lead to a very difieront 
result) until he became so uncomtbrtable that ho was compelled to 
sand tor a CalhoUc priest and ask to be reemved into the Church. 
The priest asked him what made hiin pi^er the Oat^iolic Church 


to tho I^estant^ in which he had been brought ap» 
ho, in my New Testament I see that the true disciples of Christ 
were' always persocuted on account of their doetri^ I lowt op 
Hitd down the world to see what persons exhibit this 
diseipleShip in our time ; where I find that sigh I know tml ww 
find the true Ohun?U. Now. axe the Jews persecuted f Nob 
the Old Catholics P No, Are the Freomwiis? No. Are the 
Catholic prlostA and religious orders, tlie bishops, and tibe Bone F 
Yes. I have therefore found the true disciples of Christ sad His 
true Cliurch.” The prieiri acknowledged that the man had deturiy 
nercoivod das neue Konmsoichen der wahren Kirolie^” inetraotod 
iiim in all GatlioUc truth, and baptized him. 

‘ A mure labuureil and ingenious demonstration of tiie unity of 
spirit between Judaism and Old CatholiciBiu is offiMod to the 
l)easaiits uf many lands in an article of several pages under the 
title “ Hie Zersldrung Jerusalems und etwns vum Altkatholi* 
zismus.” The article is professedly a aorxuon upon a woodcut of 
one of the epiaodes of Kaulbaeh'a great picture of the “ Dcstrufirioa 
of Jf>rusalem,” the group in whkh the painter has represented, half 
itiaUy and half symbolically, the flight of Christendom out <if the 
midst of t)io doomed city of Judaism. A ChrUliun fiimily is 
escaping in pence and without hurry, carrying piiJni-bi*iincbo8 and 
the holy books, which the elders read us they jountcy; thm 
Jewish children kneel on tho road-side eutreatiiig to bo taken with 
the Church from the wmth to come ; three aiigais sweep overbsad, 
bearing the sficmmcnlsl clialice und host. There is Siuiiething like 
spoiling tho Egyptians in making Kaulbach do duty for tho Ultm^ 
munlanes, who liave. held him and bis work in such abhoneiUM 
since his picture of the lleforination cpocJi. The sern^ ou this 
woodcut is a sptxdmen of the most reckless miionaJizmfr ; but as 
nitionnlism can be emailed by tho innocent tiilo of mysticism whan 
it is used in tlui seiTit's of the Pope, the Kalejidomiachor’s Bermoit 
will iu» doubt escape tho condemnation which it would get if it 
had a less pious intention. The picture reminds us tliat there itfo 
tw'o .lerJiaalems — one which God hates ami will (h*stroy, and tho 
other, tho true .Terusolt^m, which Ife dSlivers out of the midst of 
Jeru.Hiilein tho damned. Kaulbach has given us a pit'ituKJ of tho 
true Jenifinleni in the act of ils exoilus. The true Jeriisaleiu con- 
si^i.s of the Pope and all the Catholic bifthops, priests, and people 
w'ho hold fnsi to him. The false and condemned JenisalCm cmi- 
sisls, of C(Mirso, of the Old Catholics. But licre the parallel limps ; 
for it would be absurd to tell the most iguorant {leoMiiit or proke- 
sional bitggar from the valh^ys tliat the Pope and Cordioals are 
engaged at this crisis o ( Church history in taking their flight out 
uf liio boRom of Old Catholicism. Tho brief which the Kmeiidai^ 
mucher holds rtsquires that he should show that in our day iliefidse 
Jerusalem is taking its flight out of the midst uf tlie true Jeru* 
salem, and that iu our day God is about to destroy those who ilea 
to tho muimtflins and not th(>!»e who abide in tiie city. This is sin- 
giilnrly awkward ; so ho is obliged to shift the figures "and rationalize 
in a luoi’e promising dirertiou. Thu true Jenisalcui is but another 
name for ChriRtendom, and ( HiriRtendom m<^s tJm entire CatboUo 
faith, including its very latest definitions. ^ Every tz*uo Catholic 
luiB this true JcruHalem in i)is own souL When Old Oatholicism 
enters into a Christum soul, the judgment of God vimU 
it, and tlie true Christendom therefore takes ita flight 
uuc of tiinl B(.)ul : tho ungidic presence, the Sarromtaits, true 
doetrmo, and ('Jirisliau ]Knu^o leave it, just as we see hi the 
pieture. In the mitbt of lids quaint and impudent exposition tho 
writer insfirts a parenthetical advertliuinent of tho book from 
whitdi tho w<x>deut is borrowed. But he is by iu> moans ex*- 
haubteil by his ’two ellbrts at identifying Old Catholicism with 
Jerustilem the dniuned. lie appeals next to history. Any person 
who has read the hibtory of the year 70 a.d. in Kusebius will be 
astonished at its viel AebnlichKeit mit deni jctxigcn Jahr 1 874 
a slightly prubumptuous anticipslivm of the chamcler of a year aa 
yet unliom. As iu the year 70 the hca^i 1 llly Jerusalem of Godb 
faithful was surivundud by bitter enemies in the nuiterial Joru- 
Balein, so in the year 1874 is God's heavwdy Jeniaalem jn ©very 
soul and parish and in all Ohristondom Hurroundivl by tho wicked 
and by pemHiutorii; — 

The uf lUl tho enemies ()f ibo true Ciiil«lenrIoiD in our day, 

and in uur lomls [iinys tho Knlendennaohor] aio tiic Old i'atlio- 

jic.s. Who then an/ thitao Old Caili'dies ? I'iay ore tlio»v o'liu i%fuaa 
to bi'Hov«3 and art- noAvlwlgt? tlie now dogma (‘‘this ufue liogma’y of 
th «3 Tnpal infallibility' in faith and iiiojiiIk. But, dear reader, this 
matter ivqnin's a cKwr explanation, and au I will tell you who belong 
to this people. To them belong all tluwft who tb.ms(:i^'e8 wiser 

than the 1 'o|h, than oil tho hisdioim, and than hU the leaniod doctor! 
und Ix'Uevers wlio IkiIiI llud new dornna. To them hdoiig all wlio think that 
Gotl allows men lo rejod or arknow ledge this Unth jusiAw tlmy plua«o. To 
them liulong the proud and (Hmceited, haughty hangiify oitldsb, 

haught)' low^'era, haughty fM>liooliiiasten and teaclMTS, Imtiglity aimpletons 
(Huiiunriane). 'I'hi^se last are tho most iiumeronH, fur 1 tell you that 
amongst all these haughty ones scarce one in a bundled knows what the 
dogma uf rapul infallibility meaiio. But the woivt cla-w of sfl tho 
haughty •»n«i is made up of haugtity clergymen. Now mark this, dear reader, 
the haughty Old Caitioucs are nearly uB Old Oith«iI)(» out of delityn-ote pbiii 
and intention ; they hide something beliiud tin Hr Old Oatbulicisnu Ills 
amliition. They arc ambitious to rule, amWtioWxS ti> get money, ambttfons 
to be thought important, or ainbitioos fiir a wife; for among ali Umss 
haughty Old CatboUc clergymen you will scarcely find one who b not kmfi^ng ' 
for a wife. 

But the liaugbty, bo says (die HocbiuuUiigcu) form only one 
class of tho^d Oathcdics. vi’horo is anuiber class who call ilm-* 
selves “ die Aufgekliirten.” They wish to Jiave two dozen articles 
of faith lass instoml of cue nrtide of iklth moi’e. They dislike 
praying, fasting, and tho confossir>ual ; they wish to rediiou the 
outwArd ceremouios and worship God in spirit, but not in truth. 
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Hey Ate, in tuat, no OathoHca at olL The name Old tJatholk 
juBtsui^A tbom; for as we cell a man an old church beadle who 
was once a cimrch beadle but is no loiif^r one, and call another 
an old coimcillor because he was a councillor some years ano, so we 
call them old Oatliolics because th^ were once Datbolics. ** IPhone 
Altkatholikon das: grscliniffcelte llorren und Gemicproese 1 ** 

These two sections of Old Catholics have a bond of union in their 
hatrtMl to the Catholic Church, the Pope, the bishops, and all the 
faithful Oiitholic people. They hide their real plan under a 
number of catchwords, such as “Neueruntf iu der Kirche, Abfall 
von der Kirche, Staalsgefahrlichkoit des G&ubensatzcs 1 '* At the 
destruction of Jerusalem there were iust such parties in the doomed 
city. At the head of one stood Ae wicked old priest Kleazar, 
who had refused to receive the new dopraa of Chnst’s kingdom 5 
the pilgrims are evidently mount to see in him the llollinger of the 
year 70, and in ilio great theologian the Eloazar of the vear 1873. 
At the head of the other party stood the haughty “ afljUdiscbe ” 
John oJf Giscala, the sly and powerful noliticlnn, in fact the 
Bismarck (os the ElsasBers are to understano) of the year 70, I'ho 
parallel is so drawn out that few can err in tne interi)Tetatioii. The 
Kalendonuacher refuses to give the names of the moderns, quoting 
the ^tin proverb in excuse : — Ntmiina mnt odma, sagt der 
l^teiner, inan hurt die Nameu nicht gem*, du aber, lieber Loser, 
sebreib sie an den Hand doa Kalendcrs.’' In n quarter of u rontury 
“this Kleazar, the Old Outholic clci^yman, and this John of 
Giscala, the crafty political manager, wil be forgotten men/* The 
great business of the pilgrims is to refrain from dealings wiili thorn 
or their dupes. They must remember that 

No men aro Catholi^w, though they do not niter one letter or nvllnblo of the 
Catholic articles of biith, uiile^A they ad<l th« uiU<‘lo tif the in- 

fallibility. Tv very ininiNti'rial net done by thcAO Old CHtliolic elergyiiicn iti 
either gnttfurhuheriach odcr unyultw, odfr brides luylcuh. Tlieir iiiHHue.s are 
indeed iiia.H80f», Iteouuee tliey are nn<i reinain priestj^,' hut they comniiL .sacri- 
lege every time they celebrate nia-sa. Kvery fd.itw>liitioa tlicy inq>ait fn the 
confttwionnl or on the dcufli'liml is a rohliefy <tf (Tud, ami of no jirotit td (he 
receiver. 1C very Catholic who fho.s an Old {'ntholie cler^innn n»r hia aoul'a 
paator makea hiiuaalf a fellow-miiiiiial. Moi«t iernhle ia it when a whole 
ooDgregatiou hua such a pastor ; far better would it bo to have 110 paator 
at all. 

In tho professedly political article of the Kalnuler the editor 
haa taken his oversight of all tho Clirisliau nations through 
tho eyes of Ifans Guckcnsland. Herr G. is supposed to he an 
inquiring layman, and to relaU) what lie has seen iu (jenuany, 
Austria, Franco, and England with marvellous freedom from pre- 
judice. Wo need hai*dlv say that he is one of those laymen who 
fure known in every ( 3 ontinenlal nation as clerical i:% Herr G. 
bo(pQS with Gonuany and ends with Swit/.erlanil ; luiwhcro docs 
ha find the situation of the Ohui*ch hopeless, wdiilo in Finnce, 
England, and America it is more hopeful than it has* hecii for 
centuries. Ho ia afraid that Geruianv is becoming more Prussian 
than German, but is glad to see that PruBsia cannot set Old 
Catholicism llrinly upon its legs, Austria is governed entirely by 
tho Jews; she is auftering from tho lo.s8 of one of her createsi 
bishops, J)r. Fessler of 8t. Pollen, of whom Herr G. gives a life and 
portrait. Tho lato bishop did tho (bitholic (Jhiirch a service 
oej’oiul all price by writing that unanswerable treatise on Papal 
in&llibility with which Ibo Holy J^'atber derlar4*.d liimwdf to 
bo completely s-itisfied : — “ Kv stelU dnrin den Gloubciisatz so nlar, 
so blind ig, so eiiifach und iiatiirlich dar, dsiss sich der Lrser am 
Ende fragt, wie es Tweiite geben kann, welche lueinen, der Glaubensatz 
von der ]jiipstliohen IJufehlbarkeit bringe dor Kircho und dora 
StttAto t lelalir.” Spain is likely to be biqipy, for “ Don Carlos has 
promised to n‘lay itie foundations of faith and morality, right and 
justice, and ho wins land und credit day hv ilay.*’ There is much 
that is foul in France, but it is overbfdanced by the good. The 
repcatt'd appeanuices of the Holy Virgin “ als die unbnfleckt 
Geborno” to a poor French girl iii 1858 have given new life to 
France, and the life is showing itself in gigantic pilgrimages 
and inuumerahlo conversions. Italy has destroyed her hopes with 
W last convent. “Poor cluiractorlesa Victor Emmanuel is 
trembling with fear and anguish because lie knows not at what 
moment tho Jlovolution will devour him.’* Over Switzerhuid the 
writer becomes melancholy ; be sees so many churches desecrated 
by sacrilegious worship. ’Tho Swiss leaders and goveni(»rs “duly 
take the name of Old Catholicism npon th«nr niovoment in order 
to be able to briug tho Church and Cmristemloni to di'stmclion so 
much the sooueiv He snonks more charitably <d' us tium of bis 
own fatherland. lie has Wn marvellously inspirited by catching 
a glimpse of our Father Ignatius. In other lands ho sees great 
oxmbitioiis, political changes, scientific inventions : — 

• But tha one mark worthy thing in England is tho rniud extenmon of 
the Catholic Church. One hundred and seventy ycorA ngn a rewanl 
cf 0*500 francs wus ciflcred fnr the discovery of a Catholic derg^Mnnn, nod 
mfW there ore twenty bishops and 1,8^ priests. ... To the Jesuits the 
very freest actirity ia allowed. The ilnicdictines are most iiunierouN and 
most beloved (Kmsiedeln is Benedictine) ; they lirst brought tho ihitfi, 
sdsocQ, order, and civilization into England. They possess five monasteries, 
fifty mission scntions, five institutions for the higher education. Among 
the hlshops are four JienciUctines, Their reputation ia so great, that a few 
years ago even a rrotestnnt pastor gather^ disciples around him and en- 
deavoured to found a Protestant Bonemetine monasuiy. Marv'cllous I On 
the Continent we hear day after day the assertion, Cunvents have outlived 
tiwinselves, the}* are uusuitod to our ace ! And the English, whose sense 
fiirpraoticality is famed throughout the world, are now introducing them 
afom oh all tides as the most useful of inatiiutions. 


AFTEUMATIL* ^ 

A LL TcadctB of poetry muat feel pleoBure when Mr. Loi^eUow 
odds A new volaiuo to hie former worke ; the only thing W6 
ore inclined to quarrel with is the title, AfietmatA, Mr. L^n^ 
fellow ie but a year or two older than our Laureate, and we in 
England have not yet lost the hope of seeing the author of 
Guitievere and Jn Memorianiy perhaps after a certain time giTon to 
repose, to tho re-odjiistmont and final concentration of his ^[reat 
faculties, once more “ spring upwards like a pyraniid of fire,* and 
outshine all hia former achievements. Boui Mr, Tennyson and 
Mr. l.amgfcllow must bo included, wo think, iu the some class of 
singers — the men, wo mean, of culture and thought ; men with a 
power of sedf-moasnrement and self-cnticism that enables th^n, if 
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poets. *fiio bard, such as Shelley— we vrill add, in spite of all his 
faults, such as Swinburne — Ixdongs U) another tvpe and subdivision 
of tho poetic brotherhood. He is not necessarily greater ; perhaps, 
in the number and organization of his fiicultics he is often less ; 
but he dilFera, He is more nearly the man of whom PUto was 
thinking when he said dvtu ftavia^ ovdtic he is' more 

spontaneously and irrepressibly a poet. He w, on the other 
hand, we behove, likely, when his youthful imagination flags 
a little, to fall back on meditative fooling and the resources of 
art^ thus acquiring for it new strength and energy. Imaginative 
writers, if they lose nothing else as time goes ou^ must lose 
the glow and tire of youth — the mere animal fire, if you wil^ 
but even that, imless replaced by mental powers that ripen ana 
develop thiunsolves through serious thought, and sustaincMl elForta 
in tho pursuit of truth or the study of hiuuan life, is a loss to be 
felt and regretted. Now the hard we think loss likely to recover 
himself after this first exhaustion and to go on growing than the 
ailist. We have not space enough at our disposal to discuss tho 
question here, but the groiuids of our bt^lief, as it seems te us, are 
obvious enough. If this be so, Mr. Longfellow, emphatically au 
ai-tibt-puid, and not a bard, has many fruitiul years, we trust, before 
him ; many crops of ilngraut clover and Nourishing lucerne to 
garner in, of which the seeds are now working secretly under- 
ground. 

Taking this vi»liune, liowever, just us wo find it, we like nothing 
better ibaii the short l>ric at the end outitlod, like the book iteelf, 
“ Aflennalb.** It is fidl of ptuisive lioaiity, and si^^uns ns if it had 
been written in a time of fulling leaves to tho wailings of some 
imluninal wind. Ikdore quoliug it, we would remark that the 
tecluiical term “ roweii,*’ a term new to ua, appears to be a good old 
Laglish word prosen ed, like many otlior good old T’luglish words, 
in Aineri(‘a, though forgotten here; it means llio rough grass, Ac., 
whilst still on the gioimd, which miikes up the ailermath w'bcu it 
is cut; — 

When the Summer fiiTii'^ arc mown, 

AVIicn lliii birds are lledged and (town, 

And I ho drv h’«vi“< Mfrew the path ; 

With the falling of the Mnow, 

With tho cawing of tho crow, 

Oiic.o again the tiolds we mow 
And gather in the aftoriuntb 

Not (he Hweet. now gross with flowers 
lo (his harvesting ut ours ; » 

Nut the upluiid clovci bloom ; 

But, tho ruweii mixed with weivds 
'I'nngled tufts firmu iiiiirj!>h and lucods, 

Whore the lM>|>py drctjis it-j KOt'ds 
In the Nilencc and the gloom. 

With regard t.o this new scries of laics, taken by tliemsolvcs, wo 
do not know thiit they will increase Mr. Longfellow's poetical repu- 
tation. T'hey are altogether slight, without either much body or 
xery exquisite flavour, rcsetnhling rather good clean St. Julien, 
skilfully made and carefully bottled, tluin poetical Ohaleau Margaux 
or Lalitte; but there is nothing in tliein to show that Mr. 
Longfellow's right hand has lost its cunning, that his eye has 
grtiwn dim, or his natural force abated. The interlocutors arc the 
sumo men as bedbre ; but one merit this volume has, and iu this 
respect it stands high4-‘r than its predecessors— that is, the skiUiil 
iuxtHposition by which the talcs are made to relievo each other. 
The colouring of the whole is so judiciously arranged and 
hiirmonizcd that we pass on from one legend to another more 
smoothly and pleasantly than heretofore. The main defect of the 
hook, its gimeral slightness and want of hone, is, we think, 
that tho majority of the stories are very old, very well known, and 
liuvo been related again and again. For instance, the“ Jew's Tale, 
or the Angel Azrael" is tho ancient fable that Solomon sends off‘ a 
terrified suppliant to the furthest end of India in order that ho 
may escape impending doom, and, as may be expected, sends him 
in vain. This fable has b^n versifled at least as cftectively as in 
tho ]>ages before us. Wo cannot at thi** uionient recollect whether 
it was so veraifled by Charles Tennyson Turner, or tlie lamented 
Arthur llallam, or Archbishop Trench, but we do recollect tho 
pneral purport, and tho last two lines in particular. Solomon 
mnds down in reverential awe before the dreaded messenger 
Azrael, meeting thus the stem question, “ How comes it that this 
man is in Jerusalem, destined as he is to die at this voiy moment 
in tho oxtremest distanoe of India P 


Angel of peath, the King replied, 
Thoult itirdy find him there. 


• Afitrmatk. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. London ; SoutledtfS 
& Sons. 1873. ^ 
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And others orl^ina], h5r. Taylor sncceeda, we think, in ehtmng that 
a fi^eskt number of acousticAl facts are auscet^ible of 'interpn^tation 
qnito apart from mAihoinatical formiilm. Thuo the nature of a 
wdvo as concoivod in physical sclonco is very simply dcilncd, and 
the precise mode in which sound waves are propafrated is nm^red 
as inteUi^ble, we suppose, as tUo nature Of the phenomenon 
Admits. Jiesidos loudness And pitch, the phenomwia of resonance 
receive Ainpio discussion. It is known tlmt when a tuuinj^-fork i& 
made to vibrato, another fork of precisely the same pitch, if held 
in close prox^imity, will he alTectod by the a^tated air lucdium, 
and will stmsihly wspond to the first. So the column of air in a 
tube or box of certain shape and volume may be made to rvsound 
when coiitifruous to a vihratiiipf ton«ruB or etrinjiif certain length, 
Profesmw IJebuholts has mode use of this fact in his instrunionl 
callcMl the resonator, hy moans of which tbepresimce of any partial 
tonu.in a given clang may be detected through the st-mpathetic 
movement of the air conbiiued in a hollow brass globe correspond- 
ing in volume to the pitch of the inirticular tone. Afb^r explain- 
ing this intorosting faci, Mr. Taylor gives us a full atcouni of 
^0 inechanism oftlie princi^ial musical instrunients, and illustivit-es 
in a very happ^r manner the intricate pbenoiueua of vibtt\tiou of 
the air ccjlumn, integral and segmental, in clowd and opi^n pijHM. 
Other parts of the subject skilfully handled by our author Rn» the 
interference of sound and beats, (he meaning of pure intouatiou. and 
the somewhat unsatisfactory de vic<5 of tempera jueiit. 1 n iill parts of 
this exposition iVfr. Tayh^r shows that he has not only somethiug 
of the firm gnisp and tho analytic skill of our best scienlilic writers, 
but also a touch of their scientific ardour. As u sample of a plea- 
santly graphic, and at the same timo highly Instniclivo, description, 
not unworthy pirhaps of J’rofeasor Ifuxicy or M. Tainc, wo may 
quote tlm following (pp. ^ and 8 ): — 

An oluiieTver whn Uh)Im (limit upon tlie sen from a mndcTatc vlevatittn on ii 
day wh(=:ii ilio wind, after blowing strungly, has sucUicnly Urupped, lung 
lines of waves advancing towanb the ulioro at a uniform puce und at (‘^luil 
distance's from each other. The effeet, to the eye, is that of a vast •iviny 
marohing up in enlumii, or of a ploughed field moving along hori/otitnlly in 
a dimstkm perpendiciUar to tho linos of its ridg«^ and hollows. The aclua/ j 
motion of tbo wator is, however, very difibrent from its appfjrent motion, us 
may bo afMsertainod by notiinng the buhaviour of a cork, or other bodv, tloat- 
itig on tho aurfaco of the sea, and therefore sharing its tnovemeiit. liiHiead 
of steadily advancing, liko the waves, the cork uktcIv ]>crfonMs a heaving 
motion as tho succoaaivc waves reach it. Alternately riding over their erects 
and einfcing into tludr troughs, as if Anchored in the position it happims to 
oecttpj. Hence, white tho waves travel steadily forward hon/iontally, the 
drops of water comprising them are in a state of swAying to-nud fro motion, 
each separate drop riAiiig and falling in a vertical straight lino, but having 
no boroontal motion wliatever. 

Othflir examplcA of precieo statement und luminous cxplanntion may 
bo found in the definition of a physical wavo (pp. 25-26) ; in the 
repeat tation, bv moana of a diopam, of the innsiblo motion of 
vimating niolecmles in aymbols or tisible motion (p. 29) ; in the 
count of the complex phenomena of resultant wave-forms (p 142, 
fsg.)i and elsewhere. As an instance of a familiar fact iiuppily 
invested with an unsuspected scientific sifirniticunre, wo may refer 
to our Author's accoimt of the rich effect due to the oclioii of the 
loud pedal of the pianoforte (pp. 1 lo-i 1 3). 

Tho chief interest, however, of Mr. Taylors honk is due net so 
much to lucid exposition of physical science as to the intimate 
Acquaintanco of the author with tlie two sides of musical theory, 
the physical and tho ac»thctic. Tho writer h«a a Jeaenred reputa- 
tion in tho musical world, and his hook clearly enough shows the 
lover of art quito ns much aa tho disciple of scionco. 'Tlins, when 
explaining the defectn of the tempered scale ns adyrted in keyed 
instruments like tho pianoforte and the organ, Mr. Taylor uses ihe 
opportunity (p. 206, of urging tho praclieo of vocul music 
inmpeudeuilv ol tlu'se instrumeuts, iiml reiterules what has 
boon repeatedly preached since the time of llouascau os to the 
destmbleiiess of a musical notation, such ns Mr. Ourwens tonic 
Aob-fAi which would facilitate the separato cultivation of tlio 
voice bj' expresHtng all intervals in terms of their relation to 
the tome or key-note. So our author hss some very judicious 
remarka (p. 215) 00 the relation of physical to .n?s*th'etic law. 
According to the theoir of Helmholtx, the most perfect com’ords 
—that is, tlinae in which conflicting upper tunes are few*est 
and feeblest — arc the octave, and, next to it, the fiftli. But. as Mr. 
Taylor reminds us, those are not the most pleasing to the car, 
the thirtl and sixth being certainly much more prat^l comhiiia- 
tiosa. In other words, the trsthetic value of tones dcpmds 
(m a variety of elements, smoothness being but one. Wo 
m inoBned to regret that Mr. Taylor did not follow up tho search 
bfk^y hinted at (p. 217), for some of those other conBidemtious 
which moke musical combinations delightful. Afore especially 
the very interestine phenomena of key relations, touched on in 
this place, might nave benm appropriately discussed in a work 
ihBit nndertakoa fo t^t of sound and music ; and indeed Pro- 
fessor Heltnholts in his troatises gives a very full account of tho 
laws which have helt^ to determine the eclrction of our key 
i^stem. The ilhistraiion trC physical theory by meiins of the 
historical developments of music forms one of the most vidoahle 
Ingredients of the Gemmn work, and it seems not a little surprising 
that so cuUhated a moricien as Afr. Taylor should have wholly 
. negkMted to avail himself of these very strilung iUustrations and 


togother, tlie ear soon rcasw to regard them as two toneSi and 
hpars instead one note having tho pitch of the lower, and 
o quality more brilliant than that of either. But this is, we 
presume, only true previded the note of the higher fork boars 
some roiatiou of intensity to that of the lower. ^ If it were 
very much more powerful, it would certainly continue to make 
itself heard as a diatinct note. Again, it scarcely seems a cor- 
rect analogy when Mr. Tiiylor contrasts (p. 146) the power of 
the ear to single out a constituent tone of a clang with tho in- 
ability of the eye to detect the two curves which are not really 
present in the resultant curve, but ainiply serve to produce it. 
Tho trim analogy would bo with the inability of the eye to analyse 
composite litrht into its constituent colours — say, purple into blue 
und ml— though it is hardly certain that tho or^ might not be 
tniined to such aihalysis just as tho ear confessedly requires dis- 
(dpline in order to rfevelop its capacity. It may be added that 
Mr. Taylor docs not sulficiuntly economize language when ho ^eaka 
of ** an cxierniil objectivt*. existence ” (p. 152), and perhaps it is not 
quite correct to deny this attribute to “ 11 state of motion of certain 
air jKirticlcs.” The miming of such trifling inaccuracies may serve 
to hh(*w liow very correct Air. Taylor proves himself in all tlior 
more important features of his exposition. 


TE(;j:TMFdEli'S rOUbTRY BOOK.* 

A t a season when eggs are fabulously dear, and when fowls, if 
• nlitniinible at all, are only to be obtained at doiible the pri(H> 
they usi'd to felcli, it cannot Ui ill timed to notice tho new and 
much improved iMlilion of Mr. Tegetnieior's Jhndtry Book, The 
iiutlior a merited reputation iia an ox^ioriencud master of hia subject 
.Mfcnred iicceptuuce for his first edition six years or so ago ; but, 
iust(':id of being content to reproduce it in tne same form, he has 
in the inl(‘.rval added greatly to his former stores of information, 
.niid hits so rearranged his chapters that those who take on interest 
in fowls for the supply of tho table, and those who value them 
chiefly iiH egg-proilucers, will now find each topic discussed in 
separate })arts of tho voliuuc, dirided, as is meet, 1^ a new chA[>tor 
on the Wat way of fattening poiJtiy for culinary purposes. One 
great recomuiendation of tho m>ok is its soberness and praetie.al 
toiui. ATr. T(*getineier i.s not tempted into extra vogant specula- 
iioTiM, 4*xen theoretically, by tho annual \'aluo of Prencfi eggs, 
which, including exports, ie said to be 1 2 5, (XX), 000 francs, or 
of T’vrtuch ]ioultry, which is much the sama. lie was never 
tulwu in, like somo of his compoers, by the *‘de femora ’’hoax of 
u gigantic poultry establishment near Beauvais, or by a later 
hoax iilxiut another at “(.-liamry, a picturesque tillage near 
I’liris,” kispt by n certain Arndiimo do Ilonas, and duly cdironi- 
cled by the Knglish author of the P^-aotival Poidtty though 

neither of these bird-towns had any more real e.vi«tence than the 
“ Nephelococcygia ” of Aristophanes. In fiict, ho does not en- 
counij?e ufl to *indulge in djvnms of rearing poultry in very large 
numbers, although he records the success of jMiuJtr}' fattening 
(^MtiiblishmeTils such as that of Mr. Olliver, of Rushlako, near 
Wiirbleton, in which chickens collected and purchased from 
cottagers are prepares! in great mmibers for the London market^ 
the w'ork of emniming them being done by machinery. All he 
mHintahis is that, prupi'rly taken up, ponltry-keeping will yield a 
very satisfactory market return, though there is a limit to supply, . 
and though the birls are more costly to produce tliun butenenf 
lucHt. AVbat is necess.'iry is to avoid vagnnos and extraragancen, 
and study common senso princmles and methods, in which the 
I'rcncli manifestlv beat us. The fowls of thti district of 1 ^ 
Bresso, in tlw North-East of Emnce, which take or took most 
prizes in the Paris fat poultry show's, owed their success not 
to superiority of bre«<l, nor to greater size, hut to the careful 
and sYsteniatlc fattening on bueWheat and milk which gave a 
plumpness at three montlis old to birds of the ordiuaiy farmyard 
type nut attained hy Vrench fowls of much purer hreeii and much 
more famous anteendeuts. This is a fhet which deserves to he 
know’ll by those wbo have not the advantage of prize fowls to 
improve and give a tone to their poultry-yard. A great deal, it 
seems, may be achieved by simple care, system, and attention to 
common eenee details, without the introduction of expense in 
Htaff, oceonimtHiation, commissariat, and so on. Indeed, if yon 
take tlie pains to got a hardy breed, such os the half-lmd Bnihma 
and Dorking chickens, such a breed will almost take care of itseMl 
The earlier papa of tho PonUi'y Book are full« of evidence 
that iiaturul conditions are more conducive to the health and 
fertility of the pouUry-j-ard than the appliances of costly 
cinlizatiou. CliicRcns that roost in trees and coppices during 
summer and early autumn are always found in much 
condition and finer plumage tlian those which roost in houses. 

Tho Peacock, Gainca>fowl, and Pheasant, natives of much warmar 
elimatfs than our own, do not require the shelter of a roof; nudvonnir 
fowjH of different Turiotics, in tho highest possible condition, arc often 
found which have, ewn as late aa Chriatmas, never been within a buiteHnir 
of any kind. ^ 

It is proved, too, that hens which select a hiding-place forin- 
culwiion produce more chickens, and healthier chickens, thaai 
those which enjoy the luxury of the best hen-house n<*8t. N<w, 
th ough the p o ultry books are apt t o preach against the dangers to 


Mr*' Taylor la osnonilly so accurate that any seeming omis- 
^ a due hmitaliofi to an assortion is pretty certain to 
attention. fW instance, he tolls us (p. 134) that if 
ttiniug-forks forming the interval of an octaw are iK)unded 


• 7'ht Poultry BtHfk, By \V. B. Tegoiinrier, P,Z.S. With Pictai'oa bv 
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the Imlth of fowl and chicken from lettinpf the hens nuige till the 
dew is off the grassi does it at all appear tW hens allowed to roam 
at will and to feed a-field at 4 A.ir,, to rear the finest of chickens, 
any more than that dew ia fatal to the notoriooBly morei^llGato 
young of the pheasant and the partridge. American experience 
corroborates Mr. Tegetmeicr’s clearly propounded view that the 
only way of rming poultry tr)getlier on a faigo scale is not in such 
poultiy establishments as the defunct palace at Bromley, but in 
widely extended ranges such as would be congeuial to ibo wild bird* 
Mr. Leland, of New York, g^ves up to his fowls eightoen acn'.8 of 
rou(A land, w acre to the hundred, fall of bushes, weeds, Mind, 
ash^eaps, lime, and bones, a pond of water, ana a specially 
plottghodHip worm preserve. lie has, ho tells us, often as many bb 
three thousand spring chickens. 

All this tends to show that the secret of the profitable roaring of 
poul^ does not lie in tlio bouses which those wdio ctui afford it 
cunningly contrivo to please the eye and to coniine the bird. No 
doubt sucli houses, if they have a south aspect, a dry site, a pure 
atmosphere, and tlic eesfuitial of clwiuVmess, and espt'cially if a wall 
to the north or at the back scc.un*s wtirinlh and sbelter, givt» 
great advantage and an almost certainty of successful operations. 
But tbe state of nature (•nsm-es ninny of ref|uisit4?s, iind 

civilization sometimes overlooks them. For instance, it of great 
cnnsi?(][ueuc6 to keep the floor of the pool try ^bouse fre« trom 
droppings, and its atmosphere pure from the taint of di‘ca>ing 
organic matter. At Bromley this was done by covering the 
ground encloftfMl with a thick layer of dry pulverized earth, on 
which the manui'o fell, and which iioied as a perfect d(jodorizer. 
This eoi'th was constantly changed, and in .some schemes a wooden 
tray or movable flooring facilitates the process. But, as we rt^ad 
in the Journal of JiarticijUture (July 10), some amateurs, intending 
to do til© tiling bandaoniely, lay down a brick floor in cement, and 
so engender disease of the feet and legs in their fowls, from 
the retention of moisture and insuflicimt drainage. The flour- 
ing of a poultry-house should bo a throe-inch coating of dry 
^avel, or a mixture of gravel and coal aalies. Turned over 
lightly with a spado now and thou, this will 'not need replacing 
for two or tlireo months; whereas the brick floor, oesides 
other faults above mentioned, is not easily deodorized. On© 
advantage which the houses have over shrubberies and co- 
verts is that there is more protection in them against ^0 
rapine of the fox and tlie inroads of the rat ; perhaps too, under 
a patent lock and key, they* may afford security against the 
quite as common two-legged thief who not infrequently sells you 
your own eggs and chideens. But, on the whole, it seems plain 
that for the iiiblo supply, whether in fowls or eggs, it is best that 
wo should look to the simpler processos of farmyard and cottag^i 
rearing, luid that old-frahioned mode of poiiltry-kooping which goes 
on at the hack of country hou.ses, and should leave tlie niceties and 
reflnemonts to those who breed and feed for exhibition purposes. 

It is essential, however, to this end that there should oe sense 
and system in respect of the kind of fowls kept Nothing but 
deterioration can come of the baxn-doifr principle carried out in 
thorough indiileronce to breeds and strains. If a yard is full of 
these mongrels, and it is inconvenient to make a clean sweep and 
to import in their place ouo or two good breeds that will do well 
togetnor, the best way to improve it, with on eye to the pro- 
duction of market poultry, is to iutroduco a good Dorking 
cook: — 


In tlis following year (all the young crow-bred cocks having been fatted 
for tho market) the most aor viewable piillctfi of conqmct 4ha{)e and short on 
the log!* Hhould lie fdone rctaiiie^l for stock, tho Dorking cock being ex- 
changed fur one not of the same blood. Dy following thia plan for a third 
year, the chickens produced will be aeven-cighthsi Dopings ; and thus, at a 
very small expense and trouble, a farmyard of comparatively worthless, 
iinsaleablo atwk may bo converted into n'olly valuablo marketublo birds. — 
P. 102. 


On the other hand, no worse cross for tho bam-door fowls can be 
imaginod than that which, owing to the fashion of past is of 
vety common occurrence— namely, with the Cochins, result 
is, to use Mr. Tegetmeier’s description, a “ gaunt, weedy, stilty, big- 
boned, angular, yellow-legged bird,’^ rejected by the Lcadcuhall 
salesmen, and consequently passed over by the higglers. 

Assuming that, directly or indirectly, it is for tho table, for 
homo consumption, or tbo market, that poultry are reared and fatted, 
it is not hard to glean from Tegetmoier, with whose dicta most 
honwives and practical poulterers will agree, which ore tho likeliest 
and least costly breeds to koop. Two data on tho subject are that 
a table fowl ^ould bo all breast, with short limbs and small 
bones,^ and that fowls aro only in perfection for the table before 
thoy nave attained their fall development. This guides us to 
tho chpice^cf birds of a broad full-breasted type, and also having 
an aptitude to ripen early and to repay attention to their keep. A 
jg^ many Baxi» may be put out of the question. The build of tbe 
Maliw fowl, with its great height, long snaky neck, and eloi^ted 
ehanfo, nromises littile in appearance ; yet limuse it combines a 
lam and plump broaet with a good flavour of flesh when killed 
early, it has some pretensions as a table fowl. This may be 
considerably enhanced by a cross with a Dorking hen, which 
will produce an extraordinary table fowl. The Spanish breeds, 
second to no ibwls for gMt production of large eggs, limited 
however to the suimner msou, are out of the miestion fbr 
table purposes, on acepunt of their darii legs, which the coohi 
and poulny detders oMeet to| though the Minorca breed, which 
la elan to them, and hae, talm strm root in Oan(n^, Devon, 
and the West of Bsgleiid, is a Mttsr and table 


low], bmides equallii^ its relationa in la^dng. 
have tne dmwback of a yeUow thin, though their f1le» la 
well flavoured; the Polish are a dalioate race, vei^ settfcftvB' te 
damp, though useflil as interminAble layers; and the QambuiQgSji 
though excellent in flesh and flavotv, and having mote flesh^than 
yon would expect from their size, aro also somowbat delieate, 
and not what might bo colled on early fowl. None of these, thougn 
each baa soma chamderistic merit, t^izo what we dQeidenjkti^^*^ 
lar^sized, hardy brood, which will yield, without troublh or 
coddling, a good supply of lar^t early chickens.^ At tho first Uush 
it might appear thtit the Oicbin had a claim to considotatiOD, but 
inquiry will prove tlml this is only ior home e^jnsumptiom Its 
yeUow skin, its tomleiicy to put on Ikt, and most of all its devisli^ 
iner.t of log at the exiNMise of breast, the inibrior parts at the expense 
of the finiT — thongfi it should be said, in extenuation, that the 
Coc1uu*B Icgia much less tough than that of other fowls —disqiieli:^ 
it fi)T a lirst-clasft table fowl, though it has very high merits, suca 
as hardihood, iviuter uroUflcacy, docility, and quick growth for 
housiihold purposes, alated with tho largo French fowls, the 
G(Kihin3 produce chickens of rapid growth and largo size, flue, ikt^ 
white-skinned table-birds, though not of ormtso admissiible for 
oxliibition, or fur stock purposes. Of non-Kuro}>eaii birds, a cate- 
gory ill w hich we may safely place the Bmlunas, though it is a 
vox(;d question wlietlicr they are Asiatic or Aiuoriean in their 
orifriu, Ihero can bo no question that tho most useful importation 
for all purposes iins bt)cn the Brahma, the largest and ilneet of 
domestic fi>wls. With full, broad, prominent breast, a back abort 
and broad between tho shoulders and acro-sa the a cun’ed^ 
slender neck, and wings small and tight, the true Brahma is a 
good fattencr, a ifrst-ratc table fowl, ofirly ripe, and, at maturity, 
of enormous proportions. Whiter, tenderer, juicier than the 
Ct^chin, it is quite as docile, and will koop itself better. It 
is also very hardy, will stand wet and cold, and is a gjood 
layer, especially m winter. Mr. Tegetmeior introduces into 
this cflition a hint to the judges in poultry shows designed to 
avert tho deterioration of this excellent breed. The tendeney, 
it seems, is to award prizes to uzo, and not, as the scbodiua 
directs, to high condition, beauty of plumage, cusliion and fluff 
about tbe thiglis, purity of race, and other characieristies. And 
if this be persisted in, the danger is that wo may got, in tbo 
place of true Brahmas, gaunt, flatrsided, taper-slerned, short- 
feathered croatorcB, far remov^ from tho ideal wUch lias till 
recently been very nearly realized in the best prize-M&s. A 
Iborougb John Bull will go in for Dorkings, and smaJlbkme to 
him. They grow very quickly, and put their flesh, ns they should, 
on the breast, wings, ana merrythought. The coloured breeds ore 
boat for size ; but all the Dormngs, coloured, white, or silver grey, 
are remarkable for delicato white flesh, syininetrical shape, ana 
equal distribution of flit. As they are apt to suffer from over- 
feeding, it is in their favour that they like a good and huge grass 
run, and do best with a fair amoimt of liberty. Whoro this is not 
feasible, the cross between a Dorking and a Brahma will be doubly 
desirable; for tho result will be voiy hardy, quick-growing cbiclm 
of groat weight and flrst-rato table quohty, the Brahma intro- 
ducing domesticity and adding stamina. Such cross-bred chiekeui 
*^aru not equal to purc-brod Sussex or Dorking as firat-itlass 
market fowls, but from tlie greater number that ctm bo reared on 
an ordinary fanuyai’d, wboro no very especial ciuti is given to 
them, they will ho found much more profitable.” But we must 
not Ibrget the cream of tbe French llfeods, the lioudau, worthiest 
of his iellowB td rank with the Brabma and Dorking as 
the most meritorious of fowls. liorge, heavy, short-logged, 
wiUi siniiU and light bones, and a minimuiu .of ofloL like 
the coloured Dorking, thoy aro hardy and quickly reared, and 
mature with groat rapidity. The chickens are lit hr tho table at 
four mouths, and the flesh is fine and white. The eggs too of tbo 
Ilou^n are numerous, and generally frrtile. It must bo added that 
they are indifferent Imtchera. As they very rarely sit, it is well to 
keep a frw Brahma or Oochin bens to hatch their eges, which will 
not bo confounded with those of the hatehei’s, as the latter are 
buff-colouT^. On the whole, os a few hardy breeds are better than 
many of various merit and degrees of ooiistitution, we shtiuld 
gather from Mr. Togetmeicr, as uideed from our own observation, 
tliat Brahmas, Dorkings, and Iloudans ore tho best invcsiimmtB— 
taken all in all— f«)r the' noultiy-yard. 

As to the questions of comb ond toe, and markings which aw 

S oinls of excellence in the standards of various breeds, these are 
Isciisswl with cleami‘39 and judgment by Mr. Tegetraeier, and 
we coromend bis remarks to all intending exhibitors. Our 

n ose has rather been to glean hints for ^the present stress 
this very useftil book of reference. It is indeed a book that 
will not fail the inquirer, bo his quest what it may. In it wo 
learn how well the r roncii systematically fktten fowls for market 
on buckwheat meal, bolted fine and kneaded up in sweet miik to 
the consistency of baker’s dough, and then cut up into two and a 
half inch pellets; and how another French plaii, for wWch cm? 
author wiUnot vouch, is to fatten wholly hquid food. Tw 
meds a day punctually, given at an in^l of 
aw a sine mut wm of successflil fettemng. We al w tnd luH 
ticnlaw of Mr. OlUveris mode of “cramming by maohmes ; 
and cooka, amateur and ppofeBoional,may learn somethmgfrom the 
pages as to nlucking and frassing fowls, which . 

wntor on highnirt cookery who signs himself G* 0. ho kno\ra 
breed of domestic fowl, from the giants of the poultw-yard, te 
il» Tcrittt Amuft. ftom BnOinM to Ourtiunii wBd u 
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between, ie overlooked in this eompreheoBivo volume, which 
includes also turkeye. }>ea^owl, nnd ^inea-fowl, as well as the 
aquatie fowl, on which we have no space to touch. 


THE WRONG MAN.* 

M HS. MONTGOMERY’S present book is about as unlike her 
former one as one book can be to another. Mtm (hm Familiar 
Friend was distin^piished by an extraordinary want of morality in 
tone ; it transported us to places where the existonoe of such a 
thin}; as principle soomed a yet undiscovered fact ; its scone was 
laid in unconventional lands, and its characters had a darini; dis- 
regard for the conventional rules that are supposed to hold sc»cicty 
together. The Wrong Man, on the other nand, aims at a high 
purpose. The places we visit through its pages are those which 
must be well known to the majority of readers, and tJie ideas of 
the leading^ porsona^^s err on the side of CJuLxotism. The story 
opens prettily onoi^m with a visit of Madeline I^^iirley — whom we 
may take to bo the ncroino of the book, though slie is hard run for 
that plac^o — to Mrs. Herbert, to whom she ba.'^ to ooTuiuuiiicatc the 
good newH that she is going on a foreign tour with some friends of 
her father’s. Madeline is known by the name of Hoccimiit, in 
consequence of the brown ctdour of her hair and eyes. Ilrr 
descTiptlon is the least good part about her, and proaeuta to our 
mind's eye, when we aniilyso it, a sort of monster lit to be carried 
around in caravanH rather than the pi'eity bright girl nho is sup- 
posed to bo. For wc are told that “ nor sltin, in the shadowa of her 
face, wherever they hapiioncd to fall, had a warm gohhm tint which 
barmonizod BO well ” (so w*ell na what?) *Svith hair and 
Also that *‘the shorh^r hair was clipped into n little fringe — thus 
blending in a soft haze the dark roll of hair above, arid the golden- 
shadowed, riuMy-tintod tacc.” It is difficult to c«»nccive a iiii»re 
appalling spi'ctiude than this young woman whoso hair, skin, and 
eyes werti all of the same hue, and all blended into a soft haze. 
Mr. Williie Oollina’s ghastlv bluo man in Foor Mm Finch was 
nothing to her. She was, however, probably not so brown as sho 
is painted *, for wherever she goes she is popular and sought after, 
and produces a pleasant impn^ssion. Upon Mrs. IJerbijrt's fiu*e, 
however, one cloud is cast by Madeline’s mention +hat she may be 
passing thnmgh Gormany ; for Mrs. Ilerl>«',rt has ii son, who years 
committed some mysterious and dreadful crime, in consequence 
of which ho liad to lly the country, and he is s.iiipcsod to bo now 
wandering in (lerumuy. Given tliese conditions, it is not difficult 
to seo what tho result must bo if tlio formula of novel roniiuKu* is 
adhered to. A young man of hitherto exemplary character 
becomes suddenly most abandoimd, commits a felony, and Hies the 
country, killing tis father and breaking his nudher s lioart by his 
conduct. Therofiiro ho must be innocent of tho crime which* has 
clouded his life. A young Udy bnmght up on intimalf? terms 
with him in clrildhood travels through the country which ho has 
sought ns a n'fuge, starting writh a violent prejudico tigainst him, 
which, by dint of ht‘r having him continually forced on hor notico, 
grows l«) absolute honw. Therefore she cannot but discover 
his iiiuoconco and fall in love 'with him. Add to the before- 
jnoutioiied data that tJie Fraiico-Prussiaii war is goiug on at 
the time of tho jjirls travels, and tlmt she bocomea a nurse, 
and the imagination, or, wc sliould rather say, tint logical 
faculty, w'ill at once supply a pallet in a hubpilal ward, a wounded 
soldier stretclied on it, a na?y reminisceiictj of his ftco and voice, 
developing into perfect recollection, a start of horror, and a final 
explanation. 


But, although the outlines of Mrs. Montgomery’s story are con- 
ventional enough, there is much in the di'tuil that is not so. The 
description of life and things in Brussels is bright and clever, and 
if nol^)dy ever plunged on a first iiitrodiietioii at a <lrum deep into 
the disctission of creeds and no creeds, ns do Madeline, M. Ije 
Ferrier, and Oamille Vi»nderblanc. at least their conversation is 
more interesting tlian the sickly badinage and l(;apot flirtations 
which make the dialogue of so many society novels. Camille 
Vonderbliinc is Mrs. Montgomery’s bfjst performanco in the wav of 
character drawing, and there is a good deal that is lino in her. The 
doubts that arise in )ier, bom chiefly of the continual spectacle of 
her mother’s worldliness and hypocrisy, her calm dignity and 
Btmng purpose, all make her interesting. But the strength of 
mind with which tho author has endowed her is the cause of a 
serious flaw in the book. Tho means by which sho is finally 
converted to the Church of liome (almost evtTy one in tho 
book is a Roman Catholic) are so weak and ill explained that 
our belief in her existence is destro>ed when we read of the 
incident, and we feel that she has bt'cMi set up, like the wooden 
popinjay of the Bresdeners, and given an apniMirance of strcngtJi 
ana stability, only to bo knocked down with the greater glory. 
Convictions* so easily attained can be of but little wortii, but con- 
viction at any prico seems to be the nilo in tho Wrong Afon. A 
dinner party is nveu by Mr. and Mrs. Fitzgerald, .the iViends 
with whom'Maddino is travelling, during their slay at Brussels, 
and to this dinner come Mr. and Mrs. Jtuskinson and their son 
Godfrey, who WHH in the same bank with the unfortunate Fro^Jorick 
Herbert and knows the history of his disgrace. Godfrey llusl^- 
Bon is a young man of singularly attractive manners and appear- 
ance, with a feminine element in his nature, and a restless viv^ty 
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in conwmitioD. Wken we hew that thij snaer U ww 
now and then crossed with a mystisrioiiB idoud, and that when niB 
gaze foils “ on the bowed head and beautiful featuiw of a Prussian 
soldier V> who is kneeling in the cathedral at Kciln, whiter the 
whole party travels, we can have little doubt who and what Godfrey 
Huskinson'is. And, in fact, in the next chapter a mooting taken 
place between him and tho soldier, who is of course none o^er 
than Fredorick Herbert, which reveals, what we have before 
suspected, that Frederick is for some reason bearing the burden of 
Godfrey’s guilt. Tho scene of this meeting, a little house across 
the bridge, affords opportunity to the author for a singularly 
fresh and pretty description of the house itself and of the martens 
xvho have made their nests under its rooft. Specially good is the 
description of thpir notes 

Monnwhilp tlw fliiriilng nnd the rhuttering went on without much 
diirorchee y<*sr after year, and all day lonjf. It bc^n before the sun wn» up; 
it wjw always joyous l>«youd any sound kiiow'n to human bein^ Nothing 
iti wools can so ripplo and run over, and chip and twitter with sheer glee, 
us the* noto of the fimrten. It is not a .song, fur a song expresses a modulated 
sentmii'fil ; but this i.s .simple chemnnsH. Bic thing in human life that 
coiucii nc«n*Mt to it 1 h the babbit* of Krtmcli children let out to play ; but 
cviMi that i.H hurith, compurcil with tho hwcoI gurgle* as of bubbling blias, 
that ]Hmn fi»rth by the hour from the miirtcfiM’ little quivering throats. 

Tho scone of the meeting, too, finely imagined, nnd so well worked 
up that in reading it we nlinost forget the impossibility and in- 
consistency of such a character as HeTlM?rt*B. From Oologno wo 
are carried to Chi lion, xvherc an underplot of Godfrey falling in 
lovo with Afadeline, and Ijiicy Fitzgerald falling in love ivith 
( todfrey, and somebody els© falling in love with her, “ and so on 
ad iii/tjiitum " begins, and an expi'ditioti across the T4te Noire, ending 
in Godfrey saving Madeline from a fall over a precipice, gives him 
an opportunity for declaring his feelings for her. 

The dangers of this woll-lniowii puss, which is a particularly 

bro/id way,” are e.xaggerated in a manner scarcely warrantable even 
in a novel. Wo cannot romoinber over to have gone for tho most 
part in single file when crossing it, nor oven at “ tho wildest and 
most savage part " to have soen anything approaching to the dizzy 
horrors whicn Mrs. Montgomery dewTibea. The incident indeed 
siMMiiH to ns altogether unnecessary nnd purposeless, unless it wore 
meant to rehabilitate Godfrey somewhat m the reader’s eyes — a 
thoroughly hopeless task. Our sympathies are meant to lie, to a 
cxTlalti extent, excited for him throughout; but it is as impossiblo 
t<i believe that so contemptible a scoundrtd could have so much to 
n'commend him as it is to inuigino that so fine a character oa 
l•’l•cderick llerlxTt could have bewi such on idiot. Tlie wtir to 
wliich wc are introduced soon afttjr these events gives occasion for 
many clever and woll-touchod sketches of clinracter and HCenery. 
Mr. Veai.MUi, the suvguon who has come out for love of operations, 
and for >vbom the war had nothing to do witli the inlercsU 
of Franco or the glory of Prussia, liardly perhaps even with the 
sulleringH of hiiiunnity, although nothing could exceed his 
tondtTness nnd attention to hi.s patients,” is rather a iaseimitiug 
person, and we are sorry so see so little of him. The great scone 
of the war episCde, however, is that in which Camille, going out 
to save her Jiigh-soiiled lover, Le Mailre, from the hom>r.s of a pro- 
miscuous burial with her own hand.s, ends by restoring him im- 
expectiHlly to life. This scene is a mistake. Even if all the force 
and power of reticence, as well as of expression, which such a 
description requires were brought to bear on U, it could not fail to 
be ^hiistly and repellent. As it is^ it becomes revolting. When J.«e 
Mkitre has been saved from the jaws of death in time to marry 
Gamille, nothing remains but to extricate Frederick Herbert froii 
his false position, remove from his shoulders the burden they liavesu 
long and ^ unjustly borne, nnd marry him happily to Madefinc. Tho 
most obvious and simple method of efiectingthis is a death-bed con- 
fession by the miserable Godfrey, a gimeraTiningliiig oftcare, and a 
final arrangemt'tit by which all fo^omes, to use the expression of the 
madman in Nicholas NicUeby, ^^gaa and gaiters.” And this is 
accordingly done ; but wo must enter a protest against tho doctrine 
which Mrs. Montgomery appears to uphold, according to the account 
of his seven years’ sacrifice of name and honour v^icli Frederick 
Herbert himself givi«. Here we have one yoimg man doing for an- 
otlier, to whom it is true ho bears a love deep as a broUier’s, a thing 
which ho xvould have no right to do, however strong that others 
claims were iinon him ; and in this case tliere is no daiiu save that 
of alfeetion. To save Godfrey from disgrace and punishment, to 
save him from bringing a^ouy upon his parents, who have centred 
their )i\cs in his, Frederick llurbc^t, himself an only son, ©very 
whit 08 dear to his parents as Godfroy to his, takes upon himself 
the blame of Godfrey’s disgraceful crime, flies the country without 
an explimation, lives practically outlawed for seven years, 
nnd by so doing brings his own father to the grave and hia 
mutluT to heart-broken despair, while the criminal’s 

parents bug their dailing boy to their hearts' content. And 
the crowning reason for Herbert’s doing this, the one thing 
that overbears all regret, all sense of his natural duties and affec- 
tions, is that by this sacrifice, by the continual heaping of fiery 
coals on Godfrey's hei^, he ho^s at tho last, to use his own 
expression, to save his soid. And this we are to count weU 
bought at the price of a father early killed, a mother pre- 
maturely broken down. Such a theoiy as this can scaiceig 
require comment. We regret that Mrs. Montgomery should 
have selected it as the loading idea of what Is otherwise a 
pleasant series of pictures of life and scenery. The author 
should pay more attention to her grammar and spelling. Such 
sentences as though often not in the best taste, sne yet folt an 
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attraction for the atrongly delineated intensity betrayed the 
omects of devotion/’ suw words as ^^teanunffi** for ** teeming” 
under the head of inexcuaaUe blunders. 


GERMAN literature. 

T he latter Toltiines of the collected edition of Qrillparxor’s 
WTitingH* contain his acted but unpublished plays, those 
entirely new to the world, his novelettes, and some miscellaneous 
pnjse writing. Of the dramas now to the press but not to the 
the prii]ci|ml is one on the history of Hero and Leander, 
queiutly entitlea tho Waves of the Sea mid of jAtve, It would 
huM) Vvri butter, perhaps, if the pot^t had avuidud a subject so 
noflrly nlnn to that of iiis Sappho, of which tho present piece 
appears to bo a feebler reproduction. It is nevertheless replete with 
poeiioal beauty; and we can easily admit tho editor's assertion 
that it hiis proved successful in the rare, case of an actress being 
found rapublu of reproducing tlie innocent sonsuousnuBS, the rnirity 
of soul and warmth of bhajd combined iu the character of iloro. 
Tho ol»nrn<‘tcr, lioweVor, charming though it be, is rather id3dic 
than dramatic, and tho simple plot is insuincieiit to furnish 
miitoriiil for five acts. To Jh'eam, to Live, is a fiuiciful Oriental 
draniii, in which tho influence of Calderon and Oozzi is manifest. 
It is ingenious and poetical, but belongs to a class which 
must always ho an exotic on the modern stage, though it is 
stated to have fairly established itself as a stock piece at 
Vienna. Tim new plays Fratet'iunl Strife in Hapslmrg and the 
Jm'i'iifi of Toledo disuday Grillparzur in tho light of a most 
accoinplishtHl writer wr the stage; the former piece iu particular 
giAvs 11 stirring representation of tno times to which it relates, 
equally truthful and picturesque. Ilotli, however, are too 
pjilpiihlv works of reflection ; a gonuine vein of poetry distinguishes 
the -writer from tho more playwright; but his work is nevertheless 
rather a manufacture than a spontaneous growth. Tlie last volume 
coni Mins (irillparzer's little tales, which are interesting, but not re- 
innrluible ; a circumstantial analysis of the plays of JiOpo de Vega; 
and a kotIcs of detached thoughts on mli^ous and puilusophical 
subjects, expressed with tho simplicity and indepenacncc cliarac- 
tcrisUc of tho writer. 

The bi(.igr«])her of the late leader of the Vnission Ijiherals, Leo 
WahUiclv t, has restricted himself to an account of his hero’s 
political, and cHpecially his rarliomontary, career. \Valdeck be- 
longed to a class of politicians of whom Prussia, fortunately for 
luMvelf, hns produced numerous examples — accoiuplishcd jurists 
who, while professionally sensitive to all inftingements of popular 
rights, liJiNo I'nim tho same cause been indisposed to any but a legal 
and a uiHtit utional i-esistaiice. Waldeck’s principal qualifications fur 
the promiiioiit pari, ho was dentinod ti) perfurm seem to ha\ o emsisted 
less in huperiority of genius limn in superiority of chanictor—im- 
chiun let I courage, prodigious iqdu.stiy, perfect disinteresledncss, and a 
railiau!<‘ntiiry leader’s faculty for orgauUatioii and control. His 
reputation acquired great adventitious lustre from the defeat of an 
inuiuiloiiH prosecution to which he was subjected on account of his 
share in the events of 1 8*1.8 ; and when at length, after a hmg sup- 
prcs.sion of iiD national life, iWliniuentary government mvived at tho 
accession of tho present l:iovereign, he foimd himself at tho head of 
the so-called Progressive party in the Prussian Ohiiinber. His name 
will 1)0 chiefly romemborod tor his share iu tlie long conflict be- 
tween tho majority of the Oliomber and the llismarch Ministry on 
the subject of the military budget, the issue of which, from a 
totally iincxpoctod turn of circiiiuRtanccs, so notoriously falsified 
tho pritdiclions and disappointed tho expectations of constitutional 
Liberals tliroughout Europe. It proved, however, an admirsbla 
course of political odneatibn for the country, and, notwithslanding 
Prince Bismarck’s complete success, he has since found it advisable 
tacitly to adopt the principles of his opponents. Waldeck appears 
to have accepted his defeat with a good (^e, and to ^ve 
laboured for that union of the ar]Bt<x'.ratic and liberal elements of 
the nation on the common ground of the public good which Prince 
Bismarck’s present policy absolutely requires os a condition of 
success. His part in politics, however, was less prominent after the 
War of i866. lie £ed in May 1870. 

The fburth volume of Ferdinand Gregorovius’s sketches from 
Italy t is devoted to the central region of the country, commencing 
with a highly interesting account of tho unique remains of Byzan- 
tine art at liaVeuna, that strange city so picturesqu^ placed on 
the confines of the ancient and the modem worlds, ftere is also 
a pleiu^Mut narrative of an excursion in Umbria. In general, how- 
ever, the contents of tho volume are of an historical and political 
character, the most important being on essay on tho relations of 
Italy with the Holy Homan Empire of tho middle nges, and a very 
circumstantial narrative of the invasion of the Papal territory by 
the Garibaldiims in September 1867. 

An appropriate destiny has despatched one of the driest travel* 
lors in tlie world to one of the driest countries. It would ^ un- 
fair to aseome that Herr von Sdiiagintweit § would have been 


incapable of piotarosqne descriptkm with mom ittmising 
nor can it bo denied that tiiere is somethiiif impmssive in ^ 
Meekness, banreimM, and monotony of tbe^betan higUim ■ 
wMch it has frUen to his lot to traverse. Undoubtedly, however, 
the predominant feeling on dosing hie vdluine is that travaOer 
and country are exactly made for each other. ^The^^•t<my^ 
shadowless land, aHemately scorched and frozen, initsphydm 
features almost a copy of the inho^table surihee of the mooh. 
with ite scanty annual life, mthetio p^ulation, unevenifru 
history, and stereotyped somi-dvilization, is ntly allotted to an ex- 
plorer whose narrauve reads like a catalwue, and whose contribu- 
tions to our knowledge, in the present vduxue at least, are mainly 
coniined to the mappiug-out of routes, the measurement of elevw- 
tioDs, and readings of the barometer and thermometer. These- 
particulars no doubt have their importuce. We do not forjpet 
our indebtedness to the brothers Schlagintwcit fur au interesting 
account of Tibetan Buddhism ; and it may be hoped that the 
collections formed by them in the country will yet prove 
of value in a philolomcal point of view. All this does not alter 
the fact that this volume is almost wholly unreadable except by 
the select few who may themselves be contemplating an expedition 
to Tibet, and who, on the principle that there's nae wale^ o'wigs 
on Munrimmon Moor,” may be thankful for information in its least 
inviting form. The TOok is divided into six chapters, the first five 
treating of as many diflerent districtn of Tibet, ^e sixth of the 
author^ residence in the capital, which is distinguished by au 
extraordinary penu^' of personal detail. The aridity of tho nook 
is, however, occnsionally relieved by some trait of the national 
customs, which almost seems to have found its way in by 
accident. 

Dr. A. Domor *, the son of the celebrated theologian, has pro- 
duced an essay on the theolo^cal system of St. Augustine, mainly 
undertaken with tho view of determining whether Au^tinea 
place is among tho doctors of the Church or the precursors of the 
lioformation. Tho conclusion arrived at is that, notwi^stand- 
ing tho numerous points of sympathy between Augustine and 
the Koformers, ho is in no way estranged from tlie general 
current of Catholic tradition, and imist indeed bo regarded 
aa the principal founder of the medimval scholastic theo- 
logy. This opinion is grounded upon a' very minute and method- 
ical, and apparently perfectly impartial, examination of the Augus- 
tiniau theology, ^wn out and digested under its several heads. 
In the course of tlie inquiry the simple-minded reader will 
perhaps be must forcibly struck with tho ditBculty of attaining any 
cuiiclusiun oil the nmtter, owing to Augustine’s perpetual incon- 
sistency and habit of resorting to any argument available in the 
particular controversy in which at the mornttfit he might happen 
to be engaged. To determine his views from Ifis own coutradictoxy 
OBserlions seems impossible, and the cunclusion from the general 
spii'it of his writings, to Avhich Dorner is inevitably compelled to 
resori, is manilesily liable to fallacy. One of the puitils hero 
chiefly insisted upon is the degree in wliicli Augustine is held to 
have tieen influenced by tho spik^ulations of the Neoplatonic philo- 
sophers. The chH)>tor of most general interest is tout on Augus- 
tine's views of the relations between Church, and IState, which 
seoiu hardly distiiiguishablo fiom those propounded iu the 
Syllabus. 

• Although Professor Frohschammer t of Munich has been 
publicly associated with tho Old Catholic leaders in protesting 
against the encroachments of Home, we are not aware whether ho 
is fonnally recognized (is a member of their communion. Hhould 
this be the case, its orthodoxy on the one hand, and its comprehen- 
siveness on the other, seem likely to be severely t^ted, and important 
issues may depend upon tho d^Jsiun arrived at. In his profisssed 
answer to Strauss, nil uflectation of fidelity to dos^tic tradition 
is discarded, and the view of religion presented is one which 
Strauss would have had little difliculty in accepting if he had 
remained on his old metaphysical ground, instead of lenorting 
to merely materialistic explanations of intellectual pheubmena. 
Frohscbii^mer is siwere upon him as an apostate from philo- 
sophy, and dwells with considerable force upon the weakest points 
in his work, his too implicit reliance upon mere^ sciontifio 
hypotheses, and his too absolute identification of Obristianity aa a 
whole with some of its peculiar phases. His own conception, 
however, leaves Strauss hardly anyUimg to except against, par- 
ticularly as on some important points where the writers are pro- 
fessedly opposed the point in dispute is virtually conceded by tho 
liberality of Frohschammer's definition. On such questions as 
that of miracles his heterodoxy is flagrant and unconcealed. There 
may be nothing in the writer’s occlesiaatical position to uocessitate 
any oificial notice of his work, but the problem how to deal with 
the latitude of free thought in the Old Catholic body is evidently 
one that will soon demand a solution. 

The second volume of Morita Petri's edition of Hamaim’s works 
arranged in chronological order, contains a number of miscellaneoua 
essays and letters, with a biography and commentary iiiienpersed 


• Grillparzef^s SSmmtUele Werke, Bde. 5-9, Stuttgart 1 Cotta, had- 
don : ^ ^ 

* ^ ^ Oppenbolm. Berlin: Oppenheim 

liondon : WUhams A Noigata ^ 

t JFaa*rjaArr w/ia^ ^ VonKaveniia 

bisMcntann. Uipangi BrpekhaM. Lan^ii ; WiUiamf A Noigate. 

I JJdfwn in Vba Bf. von adOagintwalt^an- 

iJttnskL BA 3- JeM^CostsaeWa Ltodoa:^ 


* Auffnstinns: sein theol^’tehes Sjfsim nnd seine rdifpoephihttiphisehs 
dLnsehanung. Von Pr. A lAimer. Berlin; Hertz. Loudon: WilUonis A 
Korgata. 

t Das aeifS HTswii and der neue GlauSs, Hit besonderer Beraoksichtl- 
von D. F. Strauw’ neuester Schrifr, Von J. Frohscbamnier. Leipzig : 
Bro^aua London t WfUianu A Noignte. 
t L a. Ddmanm's SdirifUn and Bri^ ErlSueatt and heraiugegeben 
Petri. Hannover: Meyer. London : WUliaus A Nvrgale. 
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m detHched ^rttom. We eonlefis to a coneiderabk difficuUy in 
accounting for the repntaticoi of this desultory end enigmUtie^ 
writor, whoso ingenuity is expendod in the oracular ptap«>sition of 
comraauplacos, and whoso, style, like his life^ hae som^ipg 
furtive, indirect, and rnicoinforii^o. 

Herr F. ^ Prretorius’s attempt at the cxphtnation of the 
Himyaritio inscr^tions • nisy ho intemtipg even to the unlearned^ 
roednr. as com'eyiug some idea of IhV extreme difUculty of the task. 
The absence of vowels in Semitic lan|;^nigeS opens a itehi to con- 
jecture more convouient for the license of i^iijation than ooii- 
dnclve t*j the attainment of sound' results. The tnuislaliona hero 
auhmittodi however, road neatly and plausihly. 

The intention^ of Jlerr Schroot tj the author of Science and 
aro no doubt excellent, but we cannot suiy much for, the vxccution 
of his IreaUse, which is niiiinly a Collection of itief)n6ocM.itU'G and 
ill-digested remarks on the evils of life iind flociet}', mural and 
physical, real- and imaginary. 

Professor Pemido’s is desi^cnod to convoy, under the 

name of that ccdebmited law'yor, a jp<tici*«l view of the condition f)f 
Human law during the tirat couturv (d* rins lOinpLro, a period \vJu*n 
politi^l cliange had uocessarily produc4.*d important inudrHcalions- 
in juiisprudetico. The work bears evidence of gr(‘at resoiirob, but 
Its bterosi is purely profes^iomil. 

Ken* lildunrdGriMibieh § is an amateur of the dainties and tit-bits 
of litf:raturo, morsels freqtnmtiy more* reuiarknblo for ox<piisi(L‘ness 
than for wholasmnunuss. To the liniiteil iiimilMT of such delicacies 
he has himself made a notewoilliy addition, if tlm ycae TnnnhHmer 
is correctly Httributed to him, vVe are now iridchted to him for a 
copious aual,>sis of the litcoiry history of oim of tin* iin^st popJilar 
pieces in this llne^ Petrouius’s story of the Kphesinn Matron, with 
A translation' of it ;n its 01iiuesi« version. This nMidcring Jms nlh'sdy 
become claasical in Knglish litentturo through goldsmith s imita- 
tion in the (Mfizm. of thn florid, which wo cannot agn.‘o with 
Herr Grisehach in considering inferior to the original story. 
Goldsmith, however, conld only follow an impt^rfeet French traus- 
latlon, while Herr Griseboch's version is mtide from a Ml and 
accnviiie ICnglish rendering published in the Odcutta He 

has addt.*<l an ample discutiaion and investigation of the niimorous 
forms which tbit standard illustration of mmole inconstancy has 
asAuniod in the modern literature of Europe. The Chinese 
version, ailer nil, is not the original, the nlliiHion to BiiddhisTii as 
an established religion indicating that it nu;st have been made 
some ccnturifHi posterior to Petrouius, 'i'ho lictiou probably 
origimted in India, 

Tho popular songs of the Engndine, translated by A, von Flugi ||, 
are distinguished ly the giiiOe, innocence, and simplicity to Iw ex- 
pects in tlio indigenous poetry of a rrunanlic and flecliided dis- 
trict, inhabited by a race endowed with much naluwl ivllneuicnt 
and a fluent and musical language. This dialect appojirs to he 
intermediate lH*l>veen French and Italian, but with a gn»ater 
nfilnity to tho latter, Tt.s simplicity and raelo<iy are ovidently iu- 
rapablc of exact raproduntion in Oennan, although Herr von Fhigi 
has wrought ably dmi well, and scrupulously nbf>taiiied fiXDU ail 
attempts to embeUish his original. Tho siibjf*ct <>ftlie8e pieces, 
all orailv transriiitied trom a period of unci^rtain duration, is in 
general the passion of h)ve, a number of pieces on the incidents of 
war and the chaseJmving faded out of recollection with the eveuis 
that called them forth. Their btmeture is in general maat artless, 
there ai'e hsw strokes of signal originality or teuderness, but their 
cluimi consists in their perfectly unstudied naiveUk 

It is not easy to discover why August Tribupolninnn lajionld 
have chosen to t^dl the story of Vivia rerpetua’a iniirlyrdoin % in 
blank verso. Tlio subject is indeed highly suitable for dramatic 
treatment, but, if conceived eplcally, gains nothing from Ijeiiig ex- 
hibited under inetrical restraints, which iuvolvt) the sacriticx^ of 
most of tho nicturesquo detail which might othevwiso have en- 
xichod^nd relieved the tragedy of the alory. lleiTTriira- 
polmunn's troatapont of his theiiilfta carnost and matter-of-fact; 
his verso may to- coinpft^ndtxl for energy and siinplicity, hut ctT- 
tainly atfor^ no eyidonce of any such oveiwlielming enthuaiasm 
as to compel 1^® assumption of ** singing rolx*,s," 

Hia first two volumes of Johannesfeclierr’s collected novels •• nro 
occupied by tluit terror OMV readora of this department of literature, 
a hmurhUtorinehe Novdli. The subject is the life, of yi’hiller, and 
the AUtlior appears to have faithfully complied with the ruk« of 
tho most utterly wurlhleas class of composition yet discovered by 
hUiuAn ingenuity,* Tho no\x4^*ttes in tho third volume have at 

• JDeiirii^ zur Erktdrung dvr Tfhnjarizchen Ikschrfften* Von F. Pnc- 
toiitts, Hsllc : Buclihsndlang d<*s WaiMsnhsa'WS. Lond^ : IVUlrntr. 

toirf Lebetu Von A,-6diroo^ Ilsipburg ; Mdasneij, Lon- 

t Murenn Antiatiut Lahao ; dna Hlhniteht PrirairacAt fWwWen JahrAun- 
derU Kaitarsvit. Von Dr. AlftvA rwniiri. Bd. i« Hullo; Barlib find- 
long dtiS WsiiwuhAUMM). Londot^ ; Trttlinor, 

§ JDt« ircuIoM tFiitwtf ainr. chinrtiMhz ^dfUe, uad i/tre fFanebrung durcA 
dis fyioMtt^n/iuri Von Kduurd Grisvbsch. VVicn: Kouiicr. 'I/>ndon: 
Trttbiwn ’ , 

a JWs VolAi/fede^ As En^in. Von Aheus von Fln^. Strsssburg; 
" ^Smlbner. boiidon ; TrUbber. 

4 PmrpoML wad ErdMantU DizAiung, Von A. TrUmpohnanm 

Wftbtnbcrg: KocHfng; London: I9ott. 

EvifdhnbiiAA, Wn Jobsuius Schera*' Bds.>- 3 . Lsipsig: GAdfiier. 
t \yi}Uaiii9 & Norgste. 


least a cojnparative value, as they profoas to depict l 

dwitaerW. Tim collectum is ushered in by a dx^irttlarly cgotMl^ 
profaep, annnimcit^' the kutho/s impending ftom,'' 

world ol)btinately i>cnt on ignoring him. 

The last nunilxr of Ihe “ Knssiati Hoview ” • contaiiw, witl 
other iiitcrcslliig matter, tho continuation of F, MtiUbaU im- ‘ 
portent articles on tlm (roiamerco'of Httssia, and an essay by Pro- - 
4'B8or Hriickiior on Catherine Tf.'s attitude towards the French 
Hevolution. Tho 'points priacipally brought out ore Cath«rine*» 
Hogwnty in foreshadowing thd' lievoUitibn, and her anxiety to 
.egg 4 »n Aujjtria and rruaria to put it down, while she catHwI ’ 
out hiif own projects of fig^irunaizoinent without fear of inter- 
ference. 

* jRussi^i'ht ^trruc : JiIonntnw'hriJ\ Jxir die JCandti RvinlantU, Ilcnilllt- 
gcgol)i.*u voii 0 , IhiUjiCr, .luhrg. ii, Hit. 7 . 8 l, Poter^bnrg; KUttger. * |l 
London : Sit*gU*. 
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Count Bbust. Tho loMs to . Austria ^ms i^thor oS serious 
liabilities than of valuable possessions } . and ^ wounded 
susc^tibilities bavo become .paiitiallT' Uiuited %tbe tense 
of time, judicious Austrian politicians bavu b^oxu^ less 
and less disposed to chorisli a barren feriing rosentment. 
Tbe welcome otibrod to tbo j^^ng of ^ ixiLT, rc^presented, 


, ’^OTOB KVM4NrKL AT Vlii'.NKA AND DfiUIJN. 

T he ArcUlnshop of P^ns and flic plditical and religious 
' fanatics wbcira bo reprosentg have received, in tho 
ac^ttnis of tbe. inception of the ifcng of I'l’ALt at Vienna 

and IJerJin,, tbo niost-signifioahj]' answer to tho late indeco- . ^ ^ 

r rouB Pastoral Clerical politicians not only disregard nationivl i^not only tbo final rejection of ccclesiastieri puprnmao^ 
honour and goueiul oxMdionoy' in tlioir exclusive pursuit of ! but deliborato condonation of. tbe arrangdnilentn bntwseu 
' aootarian objects^but thoy uro^pfieii as iniuriicious in their < Ilaly and ' Prussia which prepared tbo way^for .the/struggie 
choice of meuna as they arc l;^nscrupglous m their exclnsive ! of 1866. Indeed tho policy of the Itfuifoi tiovenimotit 
preference for cbi'povatO'interiftsts. It was highly imprudent j was at that time so indirect and complex that Gtermany, 
to pledge the pnty^ which seeks tb bo d<nninant in Fmneo to rather than Austria, might resent tW y«wt, if. it wern not 
a foreign and agg^Aive war as /khQ. 4 ir*st result of ita success, expedient to think of tho prosent and tho future. There 
The causo of legitimate Monarclij^ can only be weakenod by j is oonsi^quently no longer any roason for a jM^prirate allianee 


the aimoTincotuent that it would involve now and gratuitous 
a»h:*jficcs ; nor was it" necessary to giy e notice i-o forcjigp 
Powers that the i^stoiution of so-called order iu Fiunce 
implied a general commotion in^Eui'ope. M. Thikrs, not- 
wirhstttiuling his obastinate antipathy to Italian unity, has 
uniformly proclafmod a peaceful policy, at least until Fmneo 
ma^ have tbe opportunity of forming some .powerful 
alfianco. Tlio iJltiti montane faction has now done its 
utmost to alienfl>tc Austria while it chaltengc s <ho hostility 
of Italy and Ocrinaiiy. Tho Kyg of Italy would Imvij 
been in any 'cm'.uTnstances oojirteoiisly rc4;oived at Vienna, 
‘b^t' his relations with tlio Austrian Empire have 
during tho ^'cater part of his reign been those of 
open antagonism.'' The . Empbrou and his subjects might 
indeed w 3 l ailbrd to forgivo tho losses wdiich wore 
associated with the victories of Custoziisa and Lissa; 
but the only capacity In which the Austrians could regard 
the Kino as an ally w^as "as "tho representative of national 
independence against the pretensions of lb)me. Tho 
clerical ioction took care to point the meaning of the 
popular applouae' by ofiering meble affronts to tbe HoyaJ 
visitor. The geneiul 'favour with which ho was received 
expressed the repugnance both of Austria and of Hungary 
to the revival of thb policy of tho extinct Con<*ordat. The 
Emperor Fjrancis though he may perhaps retain 

the persona} pr^refices of bis youth, has long since felt 
tbe .necessity of chgosing betwoe:^ national opinion and 
ecoleaiastaoai 'tendencies. ; his exchange of^courttries 
wi^)i the alt^ged u'euiper 01 tie sovereignty of Rome he 
h^.fMiten on^iporo occasion fb repudiate all disposition to 
engage in a l^pri crusade. Tho lay Catholio world, wh ich is 
supposed IB polemical Rtcr^ture tO:^be outraged by the 
aDblitibu of the Pole's t^pjj^l power, seems, except 
am'ong^ portdou.'of i^:^eia£h population, and perbjspB m 
Ireland, ^ be. newiy^^ananouB in its approval of ^e 
Italian occupation of Rome;^ - * 

It 08 the Fien^^^ ought to have 

.bown, shat a ^gpod undespiti^juUn mtb Italy at present 
imptiee^a genuine yediiiPoUiation botfveen Austrij^ and Ger« 
V maflay« Tte^^foveBigl^ of HjtUAitbK ufaa never so con^iou- 

that the^ victims of 
)|A 8 ^ . the 'dfidonic" ocihflict of 

^TJnta th^; Confederacy 
^ of«tlte two great (Shmaif 

b«»TitSUe ind per. 
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'with Fmncc, either in support of the claims of tbe Pop^r 
for flic purpose of weakening tho Gwinen Empire. The 
new-born ft-ieiidship bt‘tween the Emperor of Aostbia and 
tho King of Italy may |>erhapB bo siticGTO, but it is pobtioaJSy 
more important iliat mutual good-will should b^ pzofoesed 
than that it shimld be really entertained. But for ibe foolteh 
raoiiaccs of tho clerical party iu France,' it is possible timt 
ilio Italian Ministers might not have auccoeded m persuad- 
ing tho King to cross tho Alps for ceremonious visits to 
Vienna and lloriin. His owu leaning to France hr well 
known ; but ho is not disposed to sacrifice to sontimentAi 
considerations the interests of his Crown and the security 
of Italy. The act which the Archbishop) of PAKis denounces 
has now received formal sanction.. . 

At .Berlin the King of ITALY secure frout the exhibi* 
lions of hostility which wore attempted by the* Ultramou- 
iano pnHy at Vienna. The German Government is fuHy 
aware both of his understanding with NAPOlBpK HI. in 
1866 and of his iiupindent propom to semd a contingent to 
the aid of the French during the war of iSyoi^but staies- 
men have no disposition to indulge iu idle recriminatioiis. 
Gtnrmatiy and Italy have at present two common interests, 
as both are threatened hy tho intrigues of tbe Roiuaa 
Catholic priesthood and by the restlessness of France, It 
has been tbo {)eculiar folly of |tome under fhe present Pops 
to oppose the measures which are most indispoxisahlo k> the 
weluu’e of nearly every groat European SmAe. ,The. tom* 
poral dominion of the Hojly See niight probably have been 
retained if tho Pops had'-ciot, rilex; the djwpation of his 
earlier illusions, deliberately set him|elf a|^ust tlie con- 
solidation of the Italian Monareny. l^wu to* the present 
time, instead of ^coj^nizing the title whiiAi^iias been imi- 
versally accej^a by Edtope, he ^ still affects to believe 
that VICTOR Emjianukl, is only Kijilf of SABmm. 
the Emperouof AusTBiA was forced to ccmccKlo i^piesentia- 
tive government to his yVestem States, and to* I'OCOtinuaw 
the ancient Constitation of Hungaxy, thevRoman CteusoUo 
hierarchy were onoonr^d to' pi^or ^ inteolent jappoate' 
tho Poriiaixient to the'^ Sovereign who had .rbuoanoe^ bit 
own |)retonEiion8 to absolute p(mer. The rebuff whi^ tbe^ 
palates then received has been followed by many additioiudf 
wainhiga that the jauboxdination of the State to the Cbutote 
is at an endi Oni of the bigbost eccIesiasricri digpitiHriw 
has lately l>een oompelled, hy the risk of meaning a bogvy 
fine, to withdraw a rirpular in which be had mstruoted,, 
'hie ctergy to reftise ^obMienoe to . a Imi mmidatoii . 
The ^masiaa Government would have glad^ mauitah^ 
friendly rdaftiona with the Boman iQathriid Gbpflf^ 
Pops and *tbe elergy had been cctotent, ,ie : Maafii 
jBcutral ia^, lAie tot (temfo ini the 

war with ISwiw. Thpjretiveikebt 
" ^ fifbai ' the ** 

4i iirtitt. itucSSmM tji^'Vriu 
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Government of Berlin. The PorE and bia French adherentg 
have now contrived to provide ilie King of Italy with « 
formidablo supporter in the contingency of any conflict 
with the ecclettiaetical party. Prince Bismarck would not 
regard witti irtdifBftrence a/Fronoh oxpoditkm to Rome; 
and, on tho other hand, in the event of a renewal of the 
war between Franco and Geisnaay, the Italians cotild 
scarcely fail to nnderstand that their owti independence and 
tho unity of their territory depended on the rucccss of those 
who have lately become their natural allies. No fomml 
treaty will bo requir'd to seeune ihegolnb action of Ptowers 
which are exposed to a coromon enmity. 

The Royal visits may perhaps have furnislicd an oppor- 
tmiity for discussing tho couivio to b(3 iidoi)tcd by tlio 
differ^ Powm on the approaching vacancy in tlie Holy 
See. Tho traditiomd custom by which ihico chief C^atbolic 
Powei*s wore allowed to intertepo in the eh''('tions at Homo 
hot, through a change of rircumstanccs, bot.omo obsfdcio. 
The KepuWican Government ol' RpaJn has ceased to profess 
adhei*eTU !0 to tho Catholic Chuj'ch; nor w'ould its title 
aitb© prcBcutmoriHmt rocognizeileitlior by tho CniMhnjils 
cr by foreign Powers. The Austrian Government is re- 
gard^ with suspirion at Romo ; siini the moiH) prudent 
fiaomberg of the Condavo will not bo dispoKcd to aoeej^t the 
diejjatiun of Franev. llio olec.toT'S will bo coneemeil to 
maintain the predominance of Italhui intercsif^ nbili* tJic 
majority will probably bo hostile to I be Italian Government. 
Rumoura that the reigning Popb lias takt'ii nieapaws fe.r 
overmliug tho liberty of clccLum are consistent with the 
arrogant and usuTjMUg tompei- whiih has led Pu s IX. into 
so many dangewms iunovalioiis. The wishca of a dccirused 
Pope have in former times been- 1 mbit ually treated with 
exmtem^uous disreganl ; but the ultra-clerical faction which 
ia allim with Hkj priesto might probably tnko advjintugc 
of any pretext to defeat thcjir teTn]wn*izing or political 
opponents. If the frets loni of frloction is oi-xmly violated, it 
» not iinprobiiblo that the Eurf>jM'im Goverumeuta may 
refuse to rocogniKO the saccessor of tho present Pope. If 
no irrej^ilarity vitiaicft the election, the mjw Poi‘P 4 wdll huv<} 
to docMdo whether he ivill conic to torma with the Italian 
Government or retire from Roitk'. It is improliablo that the 
present anomaloQg armugement should survive tho prt'soiifc 
Pons, The attitude of a voluntary prisoner would Ixi too 
abeunl a I’esiilt of a now (•lection. It is searc^tdy probable 
that ibo Italians will nllow any Pori: wdio may be choiscn lo 
4«crc»o a shadowy sovei-eignty in the same city winch is the 
seat of tho national Government, and it is eertaiu that a Pope 
who voluntarily leaves Romo will jj<.n er lie tillow(?d to return. 
Tlio (ifistiuato perversity of the present Pons has brought the 
Holy See as a political institution to tla* verge of ruin ; ainl 
his deatli will piobably Ikj tho sigmd for grave disasters to 
tho Church. Tho okictiem of a dispiissionato statcsuiau 
might p(^rhaps postpone the catastrophe 
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I T is not easy at this moment to say whether there ia 
mod; danger of over-s^stimating or of umlcr-cfitimuting 
the strength of the Conservative I’caction. On the one 
hand it is true tliat, though tlio Oppoaithui have gained a 
good rnaliy seats, they have a far larger number to gain 
before they can count upon having even a baix) majority in 
the Hboso of Commons. It is true further that no amount 
-of mitial elections cm constitute a perfectly trust ivorthy 
gsi^ to the gross result of a general elect ion. Partijil 
doetions are almost always more favourable to tho party in 
Ofmosition than tliey are to the party in power, und tho 
pKODubiliiby of their being so increasos in proportion to the 
stvoxigih of tho Ministerial majority. If Mr. GLArsTonE 
had a mi^gority of five or ten votes, every election would 
he iiaportont, and tho strength and devotion of tho Libeiol 
pucifr in the coustitoenc^ w^ould be subjected to a con« 
datave teM>. But when his majority is still amply sufllicknt 
to tan^ him asfoly through every r^ly important division, 
thero in no pammouni need for the Libcml paity to be up 
md doing menever a vacancy happens to octmr. Even 
tf the €)onfierva4aveB do win t&) scat, it is easy to say that 
ft can make no practical diflbimce, end this aigument is 
lOhe which, whan used by an indedant aud ^'scouiented sup- 
l^orter, oanvaasen find it hard to meet. At a gcneml 
eleetion there ia no room for reasoning of this sort. The 
has atiii to ha ereatod, and every constituency feds 
that ft rMs as imuh with it as with any otlm 
of whht. acmipleiioa ft ahaH be. It is qvHo conceivable* 


th(5Pofom, that many of the recent Conservativo vi^jtoriea 
may, wlien a geueml c'lectiou comes, bo turned into Con- 
sorvaiivo defeats. Ou the other hand, though there may 
I not bo much meaning in tho number of those victories, ^ 
thpro is sfimcthing which it is hard not to regard as V 
signiiicaut in their unbroken n gnlftrity. If the Oonser- 
vsiiive gain wci*o merely a gain on tho balance of oloctious, 
it would not be iit all Hurprisiiig ; but it ia cmtaiiily stwingo 
that ono eleeiion after another should thus go in their 
favour, and tlint nouo bo found to go ngahist them. It was 
natural that, iu tlio fii*st iiistanocj, thoktje who offered those 
partial olcotions ns a saiuplo of wdiat a general election 
would be should be asked to y)rovo that they were a fnir 
siiiuplo. But when timo after time tho hand is dipped into 
iho Miek, nnd llio same kind of samplo tTomea out, it ia 
necessary fur t.hos(3 who deny tlint these partial elections arc a 
fair .sample, of what may bo expected at the general election 
U) show euiiscj iov their disbelief. We ilo not say that this 
lime has ct>ino for the Ijiberfd X»nrly, but it ceitomly looks 
jis though ils amval could not Ikj long delayed. This may 
perhaps acoonut for tlio iiiij:ircssioa that one of the pending 
elections ~ homo say Bath, and Bomo 3’u anion- wdli bo 
accepted by tlu^ .Miuist)*y as a t(38t of tho general feeling of 
thi3 couiilry, and will <lctcrmino fclu5 course to bo pursued. 

U is not clour, bow ever, how’ much of the apparent n’- 
iiciioii in favour of ( V)nsorvatisiu is duo to the unpopularity 
of the Miiiistrv, nnd how mueli to the sudden relaxation (4' 
})nrty ties wliicli has nereswiriJy resulted from tho BalloL 
'J’hiri rcduxalion would, under any ciivumstonccs, have been 
more apparent in tho supporiers of tho Ministry than in tho 
hiippoi^ti-jr. of the 0]> position. Tho Opjx»sition loaders havo 
had no rc'oont o])porlnr.Uy of making themsolveH di8like>d. 
'I’liey havi5 had no uioasuiTS to pass, and no places to give 
iiway. (-•onboqnrnlly no tmo has boon aggrieved by their 
Jegislatiun, or ivj'ltated by their disti'IbuLion. of pairoimgc*. 

Tlio* Minis! ly, on the eonl rarv, have to eoufcond agiuustboth 
forms of unpopularity, and aftcM' hve ^eara of oflico it would 
Ik; a minwle if tbi'so emwes had not tiriiihKl to alienate 
many of their siipjx>rterH. Formerly alienuiioii did not 
uccess{irily mean thisorbion ; now it almost always will 
lucan it. l‘V)rmerly a voter had to eoti.sidci* not only 
how he should uusvv it to hiinself for his vole, but how lio 
Khould answer Jbr it to liis tieighbouvs. Now ho can voi(3 
against; IjIs ]‘ariy and nobody 1 m 3 the avisct. Ho cau liold 
his tongue and refuso as a mailer of principio to answer 
questions ; or, if that course is t<x) Buggestivo, ho can allow 
it to U' supposed that lie has voted us he always voted 
bc‘lV)re. Fitiier wu}’’ there is no polling, book to btttray liim. 

The partieuljrup circumstances under which tin; Ballot came 
into operation made it peculiarly likely that tho Lilieml 
voters would run wdld os soon as they could do so without 
detection. IMio great lueusurcfs which had been curried by 
such trium[>hant majorities in iho earlier years of Mr. 
Gladstojjf/s Adiiiini&brailon wore (‘akulotod to oxcilo Bocrot 
discontent a,s well a.s tqion enthusiasm. There must havo 
beeu many gocvl lh*ote»(.ants among tho Liboral oloetonn 
wdio only ImlJ* likeil to si^o tho Irish Church diBcstablisbisd 
and the equality of Btqitiy ainl Protestantism piockimc^d 
in Ireland, '.riiero must liavo Iwen many amosig the 
middle-class voters that fiont up men pledge*d ton times 
over to support the? G*>ViU'ument, who in tlreir hearts felt 
iiioi’o sympathy writh the iai^lonls whose legal rights were 
inv;idcd by tlic lri.sh Ijand Bill tJian with the tenants whom 
the PjMxMK iVliMSTFU was resolved to cmaucipato. The 
BaUot has giviui these uneasy consciences an o<»cesioii of 
relieving themaelvea. They can punish tho Governmeut by 
j voting ugninst it without tho ansoyiinco of aekuo-wlodging 
I that their iliBsutiafactiou has its .Aource in tho very measures 
I which they inBtructed their reprenentaUveft to soppoii. 

The Dover eleetion has a particular interest of its own 
apart from its bearing on tho prospects of tho Govern- 
ment. Mr. FoL'bes was Bomething more than the Libend 
c^didatc ; he was in a special eemso the Railway candidatis*^ 
This latter capacity Buggests two reneous why even Liberahi 
may be glad that he has been defeated. The first is that tho 
lUOwayintoreBtisalreadyftgreatdoal toostnrfigmtimHonBO 
of Commons. It is true that last St'gtion it was nixiUie to 
defeat the Kailw^ay Tnifllc Act Amendment Bill ; hat fn'tliis 
^0 it had arrayed it tho wh(flo trading ooxnmtiiiity. 

Every merchimt was iiitci-estcd in getting his goods conveyed 
with rcasona^ dpeod, and in havmg tho means of knowing 
b^orehand what the tohd cost of their carriage wovdd cimsio 
to. The pcants on which iho Baflway interest is so strong 
are feting passengers ndh^than goo^ Bailway 
travellers navtj no oraraniaation and no means of making 
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thwr complainto listened to in Parliament. Wien thcy.are 
maimcrt or killed they have a kind of rough jnntice dealt 
out to them under Lord Campbell’s Act; bnt if thpy ask to 
be proloetod a^inst accidents instead of having damages 
awarded them in consideration of accidents, the Legislature 
< ih consistently deaf to their prayers. So long as this state of 
^things continues we liavo no wish to see any more railway 
directors rotnrned to Parliament. No matter what their 
politics or their professions may be, they are sure to be 
found on the same side whenever the railway autocracy is 
threatened. Why Railway Companies should resent being 
compelled to take precautions against accident which, if 
they TOid their interests aright, they would take w-ithout 
being compelled, it is not easy to say. But, whatever may 
lie their reasons for resisting, thoro is a wonderful unanimity 
about their resistance. Be they Liberals or ConseiTativos, 
they arc always to be found in the same lobby^W'hen a Rail- 
ivay Bill is under discussion. And as it is to lie ho|)ed that 
one result of the extraordinary number of inilway accidents 
which have taken place this summer will be the inii*oduc- 
tiori of a Bil\ to subject the Companies to a more etringent 
control than at present, wo, are heartily glad that Mr. 
KoRTiES Las not been returned to record his vote against it. 

llio second reason for sutisfaotion at the result of the 
Dover election is the fact that it involved tlio defeat of a 
candidate wdio had had i*ecourso to a form of pei-suusion 
which, though it does not come within the legal definition 
of corruption, is quite as mischievous in its cmaracter and 
coiispquonecs as niiything that is called corruption in an Act 
of Parliament. Whatever effect the Ballot may have upon 
bribery of individuals, it seems likely to incnMisc bribeiy of 
consiiiueuoics. To give 5L to A. or B. with no }K)silivo 
assuninec that the vote you have bought' aud paid for will 
not after all l)e given to your o])ponent, may now perhaps 
lie accounted a reckless form of oxpondituro. JBut to 
piomiso i,oooZ. to the borough in the shape of local im- 
provements is more likely to catch votes under the Ballot 
than under a system of open voting. The considenition 
lor the proposed outlay is the return of a particular candi- 
dutc, and uult^ss this return is secured the money will not 
ho paid. Consequently every doctor who hope»»^i benefit 
in his own peniuu by the advantages promised to the con- 
stituency has a direct interest in voting for this candidate, 
and the Ballot enables him U) consult this interest without 
tlio annoyance of avowing tlmt he prefers liis pocket ‘to his 
j)rinciplca. It might have been difficult t()r a Ijiberol to 
vote for a Conservative, or for a Conservative to vote for a 
Fiiboral, merely because the candidate in whoso favour this 
sudden conversion had been wrought ha«l promised to build 
a now dock or opon a new railroad. Enthusiiistic politi- 
cians would liave called the change by some harder name than 
conversion, and to bo known as a turncoat among his 
friends may do a man more harm than the promised im- 
provements could do him good. The Ballot spares the 
voter this inconvenience, and enables him to consult his 
wishes by his vote at the same time that ho consults his 
character by his talk. It is to be feared ihattlic experiment 
will be tried with greater success in other instances, but it 
is some satisfoctiou to find that it has failed in the case 
of Dover. 


THE CIVIL WARS IN SPAIN, 

I N one of Lib late spooches Senor Gastelab expressed 
surprise and regret at finding that the Cantonal in- 
surrection had thrown discredit on the principle of Federal- 
ism. It has generally been thought that Neko and 
DoMiriAN furnished an insh'uctivo comment on the ten- 
dencies of unqualified despotism ; aud all but the extreme 
ndvocatcjs of democracy are inclined to doubt the merits of 
a i-ovolution which culminated in the Beign of Terror. The 
divi.sion of an ancient Monarchy into thirteen partially 
independent StateSi to be still united by a Federal bond, 
seemed to the minority of Spaniards, and to nearly 
^ U foreig^ners, a questionable experiment. In ibe imagi- 
nation oi GASTBLioi and his Republican allies the lines 
of amsion wero^ not to exceed a certain breadth, and 
the connecting link was by some mysterious process to 
1)0 at all tames, mode sufficiently strong; but wio euthu- 
srasm which assumed the condition of uniform proBi^erity, 
and provided against neitlier excess nor failure, pro^ 
voked astonishment rather than adaption. The only 
instrumontt for the accompHshment of the task were 
volutionists of an anatuhioal type, and the only precedent 
for the undertaking was suppB^ the.Commime of 
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Monarchy, openly pi^aimed tfimr inteotiozrof flfplbwflrtfeg.. 
society; and with a premature candour tlmy ht 4 b^ 
ticipation denounced Castelab fMid his j^end^ ,as. re* 
trograde traitors. As bo la^Iy told Cortex. ^ . 

T. Mabgall, who was one of the prinoipid leoders ot 
tbo party, and Castklab himself, ontoidfain . . 

political opinions; and he was probably awiq» that . 

of his colleagues idiared with the enlightened SwBU 
the conviction that orthodox Republics of tho extrepAB 
socialist aud atheistic faith were entitled to pcrpotuol iliir 
punity, even when they rose in armed lubellion. CA 87 BLAB 
himself has proved that ho is neither a blind fauaiio nor a 
dishonest intriguer; but, in oonunon with other Spanisk 
{Kditieians, he is incapable of tolciutiug funus of goven^» 
incut wliich happen not to suit his pveconceivt'd notions of ' 
perfection. If he bad reflected calmly 01; the condition and 
prospects of his country, lie would have found himself 
nearer in political opinion to the supporters of the 
Monarchy than to the wild theorists and unprincipled ad- 
venturers who form tbo bulk of the Republican party. 
There are aud there have been orderly Hopublics, and the 
greatest which now exists is constituted on the Federal sys- 
tem. The craziest speculator would scarcely dream of 
establishing royalty in the Unit^ed States, althoagh Ameri- 
can journalists iu want of an excii^ig topic have lately 
suggested that General Grant is about to imitate Julius 
Cai^sau. A Republic in Sjriain could only mean the tem- 
porary sujiremacy of tho rabble which called itself Re- 
pulilicmn. 

The renovators of society, with every disposition to ex- 
travagance, have for tho most part pi«ovcd themselves 
incapable even of discharging with efficiency tho paiumonnt 
duty of iiiKuri’oction. At Sev^le, at Malaga, and ut Granada 
their weakness w'lis found equal to their wiikcdness, 
although the forces of which the Government disposed 
wer <3 inadequate to overcome serious resisianco. It is un- 
luckily impossible to giinid against the incessant renewal 
of disturbance and danger. It is announced one day that 
a Socialist municipality has been elected at Cadis, and on 
another that deputies from Barcelona have arrived at 
Madrid with demands for the establishment of Cantonal 
independence in Catalonia. In general it may Is) nsBunicd 
that the thorougligoing or Uncoiupirmiising Federalists aro 
everj'where ready to rebel, il‘ only they can he guaranteed 
against the necessity of fighting. For some time post 
Carthageua alone has maintained the cause of provincial 
independence, and it is now said that tho insnrgrmt leaders 
are treating with the Ceiitinl Govcrnmi*nt for an amnesty 
or a compromise. In the mcaniimo tlio rebel loader is 
allowed to publish a newspaper at Madrid, in which he 
naturally defends the principles which ho is mote practi- 
cally assorting by civil war. Tho rebel ships of w’or ate 
still cruising along the coast to levy contributions ; and a few 
days ago the town of Alicante was only saved £ri>iu an 
unprovoked bombardment by the protests and tlnuats of 
the Admiral commanding an English squadron. As it 
is probable that the Spanish Government imiy again require 
the good offices of English naval conimajidors, it is satis- 
factory to leara that tlie Ministera have acknowledged, by 
tho release of the vessel and crew, tho irregularity of tho 
captuiu of the Dvcrhmind. The throateneii boxnlxtrdmcnt 
of Alicante was perhaps the most extravagant illustiution 
which has yet occurred of tho prevailing anarchy. That 
every Canton should bo subjects to invasion by the forces of 
every neighbouring community is perhaps a logical result 
of the Federal doetrijic. Daring tho middle ages the same 
kind of Federalism prevailed in many paxis of Europe, though 
even a feudal baron would, if possible, devise some plausible 
excuse when he attacked his neighbour’s castle for tho pur- 
pose of collecting money aud provisions. The Welsh poten- 
tate, according to tho poet, thought it bettor to carry off 
tho valley sheep than tho mountain sheep, because tlicy wci*o 
fatter ; and accordingly bo mado an expedition which resem- 
bled in its motives the cruise of the Numancia and liei* con- 
sort. It would ’ seem that the Govemmont of Madrid is 
unable to rcinforco the besieging army, and perhaps tho in- 
surgent lenders may think it prudent to negotiate while the 
wetness of their adversary still enables them to treat on 
equal terms. 

Casyelae and his coUcagues seem at last to understand 
that the disorder which they and their adherents hai'O 
produced is incompatible with tbe liberty which they have 
spent their lives in proclaiming as iudispensablc. Tho 
sneasures adopted by the Minister seem judicious and 
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therefore jnstiflable, thoa^h they are withont exception 
inconius^torit with the chenjHhed principlea of hia life. The 
firnt business is to get rid o£ the Cortes which was the 
sacred product of universal snf&ugo. The majority has with 
difficidty been persuaded to vote for a prorogation till 
February, when it will probably not be thought necessoiy to 
reassemble for another adjournment. The Cabinet will in 
the mcantira© provtdo as best it can for the preservation 
of public security, and for the prosecution of the Carlist 
war. The most ncceasary object is the formation of a 
disciplined army ; but in issuing decrees for enlistment and 
for CfilUrig out reserves, the Government appfjars to be 
thus far twisting a rope of sand. If obtxlience can by any 
means bo secured, there seems no objection to the Minis- 
terial decisions. The constitutional guarantees throughout 
Spain are suspended, os they have always Vieen suspended 
when there was any room for their operation. Every 
Spaniard above the age of eighteen must providt? himself 
with a ];)a8sport licfore bo moves from homo ; and all an- 
thorizatiouR te carry arms are withd^a^vn. Tbo nows- 
papers arc forbidden to publish incitements to iriRurrcetion, 
or any but official news of the movements of troops. The 
Ministers have unlimited authority to raise Fuads for 
the public service either by taxes or loans. In general 
it may be said that the Government will net at its (liscrt}- 
tion ; and there «%an b# no doubt that Tnodeni te and patriotic 
Spaniards will approve of the assumption of absolute power. 
Unfortunately authority depends u|)ofi Force ; and it seems 
that the recruits who aro raised either rofiiso to obey the 
requisition or desert on the iii’st opportniiily to the Carlists 
or to the S^ocialist insurgents. Tlie party of whicli the 
present Ministers are the most eminent chiefs is priucimlly 
Tospouslblo for tbo dissolution of military discipline. They 
arc now roatly to adopt the only methods of suppressing 
anarchy ; but they might tis well have alhjwcd their pre- 
decessors to save them the trouble. Tbc conqueror in the 
old stery proposed to himself to live at liome at case 
as soon us he hiul made the triumphant e/ircnit of the world. 
The pliilosophor replied that, on the whole, It ^^o^lld perhaps 
bo simpler to stay at homo instead of slarting on his ex- 
pedition. Perhaps the Ijost proof of Caste uu’s sincert* 
patriotism is his expressed determination to employ against 
tho Carlists and insurgents generals and ollicers of all 
political [)artio8. K it is truo that ho luus rejected an offer 
of sciwieo from Gakikai.i>i, he has hod an opportunity of 
displaying bis good sense. Castelar himself belongs, or 
belonged, to tho seef of Mazztni, which is regarded as 
heretical by tho militant H^public according to Gakuialdi. 

It is difficult, even with tlio aid of an intelligoiit English 
newspaper Corw.«spoiidont, to trace tlio progi*osft of tho 
Cai'liirt campaign. Whenever a skirmish teikos ]daco, tho 
lioyalists and the Ilepublieans publish diamotrie^illy o])po- 
sito narnvt.ivos of tho tnssult, agreeing only in a tritiing 
estimate of the losses on either siflo. A short time ago tho 
Carlists failed iu a sehemo for blockading a considerablo 
Republican forco in TcjIomu, nor have they lately claimed 
any coriHiih'rablo mlvanfcjige. On tbo other hand, it is ns- 
se^d that they have now upwards of forty thousand 
men in arms, and some of their troops are both earnest 
in the cause and tolerably disciplined. It still seems 
probable that tluiir achlovemcnts will bo confintxl to a 
practical illustration of tho principle of Fedemlism in 
the Northern provinces, although they may count a few 
parUsans in the ceuti*e an«l the South. 'Die monstrous 
allianco between tho Catholic loyalists and the extreme 
Socialists seems to Ix'. limit cil to a few districts, and 
proljably it is directed only to militery objects. IVrliaps 
tbo most formidable enemies of the llepuhlic will be here- 
after found in the party whiirh has withdrawn itself fit»m 
public action since the abdication of King Amadeo. Nt^arly 
all the supporters of Monarchy, with the exception of the 
CarlistB, hihj now agi*(!ed in tho elioicc of AfiKONSO, tbo son 
of Isabi?j:.la, and they luwo a good oxcii.se in tho age of 
their candidate for not prematuvoly urging his claims. 
Notwithstanding tho ©lc»quont commonplaces in which 
OASTXUkK still indulges, it can sejircoly bo doubted that for 
many yoai’S to oomo nil respectable Spaniards will roganl 
the Bopublic with unqualified aversion. The inglorious 
memory of sevexul reigns will bo dfared by the fresher 
recollection of universal confusion and helplessness result- 
ing almost ezduaivcly from tho experiment of a Federal 
BqpuUiG; 


THE OilNARIAN SOANDAL. 

T HB charge against the Ganadiaa Mimsteni was one of 
those accusations which almost ^ve theimives, 
unless they are met by a summaiy denial. When Sir JOHS 
Macdonald declined to state whether his published cor- 
rospondenco with Sir Huou Allan was spurious or W 
authentic, he virtually admitted his guilt. That a Primo 
Minister should in tho midst of a general election 
receive money for political puiTOSCS from a public 
contractor was an intolerable scandal ; but as tho inculpated 
membci'H of the Cabinet still asserted their innocence, it 
was propt'r to wait ibr further evidence before a defimto 
judgment was passed on their conduct. It now apTiears 
that Sir John Maodonalp admits the receipt from Sir Huau 
Allan of 9,000!., to be applied to the purposes of the elec- 
tion ; but he still contends tkit the payment, or tbo under- 
fltaiuling on which it wfis mode, formed no part of tho 
C(»u.suieration for tho concession of tho Pacific Railway con- 
tract. It is barely possible that tbo Canadian Ministei'a 
may have persuaded thciriaclvea that they would have given 
the contract to Sir Hugh Allan even withouf receiving n 
pecuniary equivalent ; but no quibble can explain away the 
motive of the contractors for paying a large snm of money 
to Sir John Macdonald and his associates ; and it is not dis- 
pnt(Mi that they reemved the expected cousidoration. SirlluGH 
Allan himself may be believed when ho asserts that his own 
objects were exclusively commercial ; and that, except as far 
as tho railway project was concerned, ho took no interest 
ill the result of the election. It is jiorfcctly evident tliat ho 
intended tbo payments to operate as a bribe; and that his 
exfHiCtations were fully justified by the' event. Tho trans- 
action would have been baser, but not more defensible, if 
the recipients had applied the whole of tho money to their 
juivafce piiiposes. There aro degrees in personal and 
poUtit:a1 guilt, and it is more criminal to obtain a corrupt 
]icrsonal pi-olit than to secure by the same methods tho 
8 UCC 5 CRS of a party ; yet it nm.st not bo forgotten that tho 
ret urn of a Ministenal nuijority implied the maintenance in 
lucrative office of the persons who Iwul sold a public interest 
committed* to their charge for the ptice with whicjh they 
purchased their own eonti nuance in power. The i>i’cteuco 
tliat the tmnsfer of hirge suius of money boro no relation 
to tho gnint of tho coutmet is too ffagrantly absuril to 
dcacpv^e refutat ion. Tho accused confess tho material fact, 
tlioiigli they dispute an inferenco us inevitable as if it were 
a legal prcHuniption. 

The Commission to which bo mucli objection was nuHcd 
•seems to have done ite work fairly; or rather it law! little 
t o do. The acts of tho Ministers were too distinctly proved 
to admit of denial; and consoquentty tho inquiry seems to 
have been shortened by conics.sion. It is said that tho 
Chaii'inan of the Commission wiis himself a party to the 
coiTupt transaction; and it is therefore not surprising 
tliat the promoters of tlio Parliamentary inquiry should 
have refused to take jiart in tho sub.stitnte<l proceedings. 
Tho r.ipidiiy and facility of tho investigation seem to 
prove tbat the charges wore unnacossarily and impro- 
perly withdrawn from tbo jurisdiction of tho House 
of Commons. Although it appeared that a Comniitteo of 
tho ITouso had, ili rough an oversight in the Cunstituiional 
■ Act, noqiowor to administer oaths, it was for tho House itself 
to determiuo whether swora testimony was indispoiisablc. 
Before impeachment liecamo obsolete in England ttie chargea 
which were afterwards to bo preferred before tho proper 
tribunal were prtqiared by Committees of tho House of 
Commons on statements which could in no ensu? be verified 
by oath. It mnst have been wholly immaterial whether Sir 
John Macdonai.d swore to tho admission that he had re- 
ccivod a large sum of money for pnrposes of eorruption from 
a Government contractor. If the House of Commons had 
declined to act on his confession, tho majority would havo 
proved themselves accomplicoa of his guilt; and^thongb they 
aided in postponinghis conviction, it is unreasonable to assumo 
that they would have delibm*ately adopted tho responsibility / 
of his conduct. Tho ease with which tbo main chorgo hoe/ 
been proved also tlirows a doubt on the 'wisdom, though 
not on the good faith, of Lord Dufferin’s strict adherence 
to the technical rulc?8 of Parliamentary govemmemt. In 
general it may bo said that tlie Governor-General of Ganadsr 
is bound to act on the advico of his Ministers, even where 
ho may disapprove of their policy ; but fraxid, which vitifttea 
all oontracts, may also he regoreed aa introducing on ex- 
ception to constitutional maxims. If the Ministers ore 
thcmsel ves guilty of corruption, they cease to represent the 
I will Parliament and of the community; and tho repre* 
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tentative of tho Crown is bound bimsoitf to provide for tbe 
woEiiPo of ihe Dominion. It would apparently not have 
been difficult to ascertain from the accofl,od Ministers 
themselves that they had received payment for a public 
eoiicession, and Uiat the money had been employed 
for the imrposo of iuduencing the constituencies. If 
Lord Dujvekin wcto personally, BaiisHed of Uic guilt 
of the accused persons, he might well have inHiKicd. that 
the diets which wom known to himself should be at once 
submitted to the judgment of the Uouso of Oommous. 

The tnie reason of L<;rd DcFFERIn’s assent to the piv)- 
Togiitioii may peihaps have’ botui the difficulty of- pi*o. 
(uiriiig iho attendrinco of members from distant parts 
of tho country, wlio had not exiKK'icd that Parliament 
would met>t for the dosj^atch of business. It will now 
be his duty to dismiss his’ Miniat-ew, uiiless they an^ 
ticipato his interference by rtjsigiiation ; and ho will 
ncces.s>irily select their successors IVom the mnhs of the 
Opyiosiiion, If tho majority of the House of Oommoria 
refuses its confulcnco to new Ministers, tlwy wdll have an 
iiTesistiblo claim to a dissolution, although the jnvseut 
Parliament hos l)eou oleetcd w-ithin the year. The ex- 
jwndilure of a largo sum by Sir Joiix Macuoxm.i) and his 
ii/SMociatcs in securing the rotnru of tliemBelvcs and thdr 
su]>port(u*H throws a doubt on t he cJaiui of the pro.scut House 
to represent tlio opinion of tho country. With or without 
a new J’arliamo.nt, tho party wliicdi }ia.s long been excluded 
from powc.T will proljably enjoy office until the memory of the 
recent scandals has become partially obliterated by t.im(\ 
TJiere is iinfortunatoly little reason to hojK> that the public 
udminisiration will bo iiuyiroved by the neeessaiy cnangu. 
The assailants of the present Government w'cro as loud and 
a.s bitter in their denunciations of Sir John MACi>ONALii 
and his colleagues befoixs the lato exposure as siipw 
they ha VO obtained an unexpected triumph. (>anada 1ms 
for some years jwssessed tho great advaiitage of a yier- 
maneut body of rulers wlio had time to acquire tho 
art of Oovernment. It .seeraod that a school of states- 
men had gradually been fonned which might transmit 
to tho next generation sound traditions of policy and govorn- 
mont. Tho offence of those who have lietrayed their 
trust is greatly aggravated by their sacriiiee of public 
estt'cm and I'espect, The Canadians toede a reiwonable pride 
ill contrasting their conspicuous politicians wdth the in- 
trigiuji*s find adventurers who sometimes exercise power in 
the noighlwuriug llepublic. They will now be forced to 
coiilc.'ss that they have a Pacific Railway scandal of 
their own, as much graver than the Crodit MohUier friud 
as tho office of Chief Minister of Canada' was moix) im- 
portant than tho sinecure function of Vice-President of tho 
United Slates. The indignation which luis been expressed 
by the organs of the Canadian Opposition may piThaps 
have? been perfectly sincere ; but it will be in some degi-ee 
tittribuicd to factious motives. It is satisfactory to learn 
that a section of tho Couservativo majority supported iho 
motion for Parliamentary inquiiy into tho conduct of tho 
Mini-dcrs. The remainder of tho party may possibly have 
bclioA od in their innocence, or may have thought that they 
wei*e entitled to the benefit of a doubt. 

It is not a IHtle annoying that three or four of the prac- 
tition{?n4 of oornjpiion should have borne titles w'hich were 
projforly thought to imply a fit recognition of colonial 
distinction. bJir John Macdonald, iho lato Sir George 
Oaui’ieu, and Sir Hugh AiiLan wci*e designated as fit ean- 
dulaies for the flavour of the Crown by tho local position 
which thiy owed to tho confidence of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment and of iho constituencies. Sir Francis Hincks had 
been engaged beyond the limit.s of Canada in the service 
-of the Crown, English Secretaries of State cannot lx> 
accused of trafficking in the colonial honours at their dis- 
posal for the purpose of rewarding either mxty services 
or subserviency to the Home Gh)vernment. The most f’on- 
•spituous politicians wero selected for decoration in tho 
reamnaUo hope that titular dkiinotion would both promote 
Wjiir self-respeot and gratify the community to whidi they 
beionge^ ^ in England a title ihay sometimes bo granted 
on iiisuffici^t grounds ; but it is rarely liable to be de- 
gimed the personal unwortbiness of tbo recipient. It 
fortunately happens that tho Imperial Govemmont has 
lew lucrative oantracis to dispose of^ although its agents 
may somri'^s blunder, aa^in tho an^ngement for the postal 
service of Zanslbjr. ppsaiblo pi&to to be made from 
the conwswon of the Infotookmial Ftoific Baih«»y were 
too much for virtue of Mibistm to one peat tod of 
speculators on the other. The ^glhAi gUflMtoee pi^bobly 


tnereaeed tho cngemoss of Sir Hcoh AuiAK md torta- 
petltoie to obtain tho opjiortocnily of desHug with tatjBO 
Bums of money. It remains to be s^n wbetbor Ihe Psffiu* 
meut of the Dominion may not roscind a contract ' vfhJeii 
has benm somirod by corrupt moans. The English pitoiifiO 
of a guaranteo will not lie by anvfrrcgidarftjrin 

tho proceedings. Deiween Engkud and the Dominito 
valuable ooiisiderat^on was given tor the guaruutee, tod it 
would bo irivlevant to object tliat tlie Canadian Com- 
miHfttonor at Washington wue the Minishu* who ofliertorda 
received money on account of tlic concoasioii of thO railway 
contmet. Tho solo duty which devolves on the Home 
Government in consoquence of tho exposure is to form A 
judgmoiit on tho course w'hich bas been ado}7ted ly fiho 
QovfcKNou-CiENKHAi.. If Loid DvFPi.KiNhaH ill a difficult oaso 
iiiolined too much to a strict conHt.i'ui’tion of his constitu- 
tional duty, tho purity of his motivos will certAiinly not bo 
quostioued. 

THE ROYALISTS AM) THE COUNT OF CUAMIiORD. 

I T^OR the last fow days Prcnch politicians have been 
. chiefiy occMipied with considering and intorjiretirjg the 
account of iho interviow tn'tween MM. MkuveiUiEUX- 
Duvignadx luid DE SliGNv and the Coiiui of Chamdord 
which appeared in thi^ Tintruof Tuesday. The first remark 
tJiat suggests ilscilf iis to this interview is tlmt tlio deputies 
who conducted tlie negotiation on bcliulf of the Royalists 
both belong to the Extreme Right. Cousidoriug that tho 
<‘<mditionH off'ered for iho Count ol* Chambord’s aeceptauoe, 
if any are oiVerecl, will l)c framed by the mod(‘.rate section of 
tho party, it is HigTiifie.ant that thiB section should not bavo 
lioon repif380uted in the deputation. Tho Extreme Right 
has no difficulty alxjut acce^^ring Hekry V. upon any terms, 
or upon none ; why then shouid the Extreme Right go to 
Frohsdorf to asceitain what terms Hsnrt V. is likely to 
agree to ? Supposing that in England certain modemio 
Liberals were considering whether they could accept Mr. 
Disraeli as their political chief, they would barffiy bo 
satisfied if Colonel Taylor and Mr. Ctjarley went 
to Hughenden, and brought back consoling a-ssu- 
rances that ewerythinjf would bo ann-nged to their 
satisfaction. Yet the diftbrenccs which part extreme Con- 
sorvatircH from modemto Liberals are a roeivi nothing 
by tho bide of tlic gulf which HO].mrates the purtisaus ot 
Divine Right from tlio partisans oi‘ Constitutional Monarchy. 
Obviously tho only t^xplaodlion is that tbo Count of 
'Chamroihi could not be trusted to receive any but deputu«s of 
his own way of tliinking. A roprc'sontativo of tho iiiglit 
Centric would either have found him obstinately silent or 
latally frank. He would either have refused to make any 
statement of his inlentions, or be would have mado ono 
which must have bi*oken up the Fusion. 

The cxpodioiit of entrusting tho negotiation to depnties 
of the Extreme Right was so far successful that the Count 
of CuAMBORD consented to speak, and spoke with great 
reserve. Ho hud fimr-and-twcnty hours given him to 
consider what ho should say ; and if it was his object to 
make his meaning obscure, ho ccartauily.used the iritinval 
Avcll. On tho first dny, it seems, only MM. MbrveilMujx- 
Dt;vignaiu and dk SiiGNY enoke. They disclaimed all 
intention of bmigiug an uiiimatiini, and directed the 
Count's attention to the religious r|ac8tion, tho Coimt-itutioiH 
and the Flag. On tJic second day the Connt of Chambobd 
spoke upon all these three points. Ho began by thanking 
tiio dqiutics for not bringing an ullimainm ; the truth 
no doubt being that, had they done so, he would liave 
felt bonnd to reject it. As regards tbo rtdigious question 
tho Count's language was faii'ly satisfactoiy, Tliere has 
never been any solid I’oason to fear that a ixistoxiitiou would 
involve Franoe in a war wdth Italy ; indeed wo have no 
expectation that tho Count of Ghambobd would even wish 
to 1)6 allowed to involve tho destinies of France in any wai^ 
which was not promising as well us sacred. As regards the 
Constitution his meaning is loss clear. Apparently he 
intends to accejyt tho Charter of 1814, ** adapted to present 
circumstances, and carefully considered with tne As- 
** sembly," as the basis of tbe contract between himself and 
his subjects. Into this clinrtor, however, bo -wishes to intro- 
duce certain ideas of his own with regard to universal 
sufihige and decentralisation* Tho Count^g views upon 
universal suffrage may prObaeWy bo inferred^ from those 
entertained by ms friends in tbe Assembly. Li^ tben^ he 
is anxious in get rid of the ftet ; like them, he is afraid to 
tot rid of the niuae. How to retain a system under whieh 
V b2 
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of the uhop circular, for futui’c fitvours. The gettmg*up 
of big Acts of Parliament is the speciality of present 
^ Cabinet, and it is n^lit that this shigpld bo romeinbered 
'•^when work of this kind happens to bh wanted. .But, ad- 
mitting all this, it does not quite ^rmo the case which the 
advocates of the Government arc' ituxious to establish*— 
namely, that in making theso formidable additions to tho 
Statute-book, tho Minietors have fultillcd all the ends of 
goveimmont, and ought ‘ now to be rew'ardcd with tho por- 
imvnent administration of afCvjirs. 

There imi two ways in which tho claims of tho Govern- 
ment 04 this account may bo examined. Fii*st, wo may 
take the? Acts thcmselveB, looked at simply ns Acts — that 
is, OB so much documentary planning anil scheming, as 
shadowy forms which' have to bo invested w'it.h Rubstuiicc 
and vitality, as, in fact, so much imuginnry govtTnnicnt on 
paper. hVom this point of view the Acts vary in quality ; 
bat it may at least txj said that in some shape most of them 
would probably have hail to he passed sooner or later, cuid 
that there aro none of them which anybody would now 
propose to repeal. Tiro Li(?oiihing Act can hardly bo con- 
sidered a niastorpioco of legi.slativo lucidity and precision ; 
niid tho mciusiires dealing with tho Army and tho Judica- 
ture aro, of course, simply blank forms waiting U> 1)0 iilled 
up. Hut it is the Irish Acts upon wind i the Govern incut 
seems to ju’ido itself most, and it is worth while to 
tost their merits. Mr. bowK has ilcscribed tlio amaze- 
ment with which he looks back on the hardihood of 
tho little knot of middlo-agod and elderly genilomcn 
of w^hom he was one, in resolutely setting tlicmselves to 
redress by legislation all tho gnevances of tho day. 
What the Government actually did was to throw into ii 
legislative form, with regularly numbered clauses, a aeries 
of pnqiosnls W'hich had been nndci*gi»ing agitation ft»r a 
grt‘at many years previously. Borrowing a hint from tho 
peculiar financial system of tho Second lOmpiro, Afr. Gi/AD- 
STONK applied a popular vote which he liad obtained for ono 
^ purpose to a variety of other purposes upon which it was 
not thought necessary to hike tho ofu'nion of iho consti- 
Inencios. It would have been impossible fur any Govern- 
ment to hold oflico without attempting to deal with 
t he question of tho Irish Church, nor could tho rolaiions 
l»etwoon haul lord and hmaiit in tho same country have been 
left indefinitely without some sort of readjustment; but 
tho procif)itancy with which tho second of tbi'so measures 
was hniricd on uBer tho first, and tho uuforiunato argu- 
ments by which both were justified by tho AJinistcr, as a 
necessary concession to a rebel conspimey, tended mthor 
to eneourago wild desires and revolntioimiy menaces 
than to promote social harmony and cont^jntmont. In 
both instances tho Governmoni unhappily excited cx- 
jicctfiHons which it hns been unable cither to satisfy or to 
dispel. The priests imagined that Ireland was hencetbrth to 
be governed through them, and the peasants thought they 
wore about to be made proprietors of the soil. Tho charge 
against the Government is not that tho Acts wore Imd 
in themselves, but that they weiv promoted in such a 
way as to noutralize tho good efibets wliicli might have 
been reasonably anticipated from cautious legislation. Tho 
people of Ireland have been led to l)elievc that they have 
only to make their demands in a sufficiently threa^ning 
tone to get them instantly conceded ; and the Homo Bide 
movement is simply tho corollary of Mr. Gladbto^cb’s 
^ oratorical flourishes about governing Ireland according 
to Irish ideas. Nor have the mischievous consequences 
of ecstatic and sensational legislation been confliiod to 
Ireland. Tho grounds upon which a desperate remedy 
was applied to an exceptionally wretched state of affairs 
were umoiittnately stated with such reckless breadth as to 
afford on^uragement to other classes of Socialist agitators ; 
and, while tho Irish are dissatisfied because their wild 
^jpams have not bbau realized, the inhabitants of tho rest 
of the United S^gdom are perhaps, more reasonably dis- 
appointed at the mdancbply results of messages of peace. 
It may bavj been absurd to expect that Ireland would at 
once be made pmperoim.aiid contented as soon as certain 
Parl^mentarjr for^ had W gone through; but the 


Cabit)ot concentrated its whole attention. . Wo 
of great measures in a glow of heroic exoltatiou 
samed to.be the chief end ot government; and 
laid tbomselves out to dazzle and astonish the world 
their wondcrfui legislative feats. As a bistrionid exhibi-. 
tion the performance has 'boon >rcmarkable, but, tested, 
by priicticfil insults, it has not been found to bo 
a very ' Haiisfaetory form of ^national administmtion. 
The apologi6t.s of tho Ministry affi?ct to believe that 
their op]iOuciits are anxious to put a atop to every 
sort of reform, and to keep things exactly as tlioy aro. 
The fact that all the gi’oat measures . of the Govertiment 
li^ve boon aerjuicBcoil in by the Opposition, which in 
some, cases lin.s even rendered im|K)rtaut assistance iii bring- 
ing ihom into shape, ia a Buflicieut prix)! that the general 
objects of those measures coTumanded approval. The 
ij'uth i.H, as wo have ahH?aily said, that it was not the 
measures tbimsclvCM, hut the way in which they wtjro 
pi-estied on all at once, in violent hasto, and with a reckless 
disrogaid of 'every sort of interost that come 

in iho way, that protlnced resentment and distrust. The 
qiieHtion, says Mr. Gj.aosjone’s organ, is lietwcen ordeixjd 
advaneo and political stagnation. In reality it is a question 
whether tho country prefei's gymnastic oxercis<?H to steady, 
businoss-liko work. Jt is believed tliat the administration 
of iifl’airs would bo more, satisihctorily accompliahcil if it 
wen? condiieted quietly and soberly, with a view' miher to 
solid and pennanent results than to more personal display 
and drainulic sonsations. The country, in short, is sick of 
convnlisive staiosmanship, and iho chronic alcoholism of 
polities, 'fhero is also a natural reaction from that euper- 
slitious faltli in tho niogical virtue of Aets of Parlianionfc 
wliieh it has bot‘ii tlio aim of tho prt'sent Ministry to eulli- 
vato. In every society there are always plenty of rnou like 
the Abbe fcJitA’ES, who can sit down in a back room and 
draw np a jiretty set of rules for the adjust mcni of all 
human relations. It is when tho executive authority comes 
into contact with human nature out of doors tliat the 
difiiculties of goveioimcut begin, and tliat a demand is 
made on the higher qualities of statesmanship. And it is 
iu this respect that Mr. Gladstone: and bis colio^igues iiavo 
been tried and found wanting. I'ho multiplication of Acts 
of i’urliamcui may indeed be regarded as a proof of weak- 
ness rather than of capacity. The skilful physician is 
known by the simplicity of his remedies. 
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PROFESSOR SULTJVAN’S APrOINTMEXT. 

T he appointment of Professor Sullivan as Preaidont of 
tho Queen’s (College at Cork would not under ordinary 
circumstances have called for any remark. A man of groat 
cmiiicneo both as a scientific investigator and ns a teacW 
has received wcll-dcscrved promotion, and the Govornmont 
have made a highly commendablo use of their educational 
patronage. Both these facts aro satisfactory in themselves, 
but happily they are not of sufficiently rare occurrence to 
make the toxt of an article. Professor Sullivan’s ajqxiint- 
ment has, hoivever, another aspect in which it boeomes. 
exceptionally int (Testing. lie is possessed not only of all 
iho ordinary qualifications for such a post as that whieli ho 
is about to fill, but of one which will be variously viewed 
as constituting a i^commondation or a disodvautago. He 
has for many years boon tlio most active and sacccssful 
teacher in tlio Roman Catholic University of Dublin, and he 
now undertakes the government of an iusiitutiou which 
was cxpi’cssly founded to promote mixed education. A con-, 
temporary has eumressed surprise that the direction of ono 
of the Queen’s Colleges should bo committed to a man 
“ whose whole public career has been ono of opposition to 
mixed education,” and finds a difficulty in seeing how tho 
new President can ” do his doty at once to his own con- 
** viciions and professions and to the establishment over 
which he is called to rule,” This view of tho appoipt- 
mont scorns to us to be based on a oumplotely c^nmeons 
theory of what mixed education really is. Wo shall 
make our meaning clearer perhaps if we illustrate it hy 
an example drawn from the education oontrovorsy in 
Bugland. The term Secularist may atand either for a, miui 
who is speoiaUy ready to adapt himself to the conditions 
under which he is oUiged to act^ or for a man who views, 
ibsae oondfitimis in on utterly imptopticahle «|)irit. Xt is 
dtdto pmttiifle tofume tl^f^Whatovern^y to tto advantages 

sephlar inr 
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problem would Ikj to ini]>art thorn separately. Everybody 
is u^i^od upon what secular subjecte aro to Ijo taught, 
tbri olbro the seeular lessons shall 1)0 given to children of all 
oivetls in comiiiou. No two denominations agroo np m what 
religion shall be tiiugbfe, Ihoreforo ilio religions lessons sluill 
be given to the ebildreu of each creed n])art. This would 
bo it'usonable Boeuittrism, and if the Bepunition of religious 
nnd Hocidar inBtriu;t/l«)u bad always bi^c'n iidvocatevl on ibis 
gnjuud, the o}>pnsition to the pn\icij»le would pi-obably 
Jiave l)eim very much hiSS bitter thaii it now is. Jnsteud of 
this, llie Bopiration of religious and soculsu* insirm-ti^ui bus 
been pub forward, n(»i as a eonveuiout expedient for gelling 
over a Hpeeial (litliciilty, but as the cinbodinient of a greet 
and irreversiblo law. The Sei ulti-riRt party liuve not bei'n 
eontetit witb arguing that, as W(? eannot ugroe upon one 
part of a child's educat ion, wo had bcHer make some joijit 
arrangement for tl 10 parts n|'*on wlu«.‘b we c.aji agref*, nud 
l<*ave the jMU*i ou which wo am tiisagret^d to bo ]»rovide<l 
for in some other way. Tlicy have ebesen to argue iJnit. 
unless il 10 SC] r.iraiiou of religious and sr-cnlar teaeliiug in all 
sobnoJs siippoi*tcd by publit? momy is absolutely emu- 
plctc, iVeedom of eoiiS(*iiuico, religions orpiality. loid ever 
so luany^ifbcT Wiif<rb\vord.M (b*!ir 1(» Libcnd bcart.s imist 
bccouio mere uiinieauiTig plirasf's. '’I'bo eon.scijnfjn c^; 
of taking Ibis lino nuiy be seen in tbo indeHnile 

prist ponenient of the Hcparatioii tb(\y ilemand. It has bi eii 
earri(‘d out of the region of coiiveniemvi into tlui ri'gloii 
of priiKjiplc, and tl: re it. hft.s fonml itself overjiovve.ivd by 
other ^irineijih'S <‘ipu\lly intnlenint and move popular. 

The cause of iriixod ediiejitioti in Ireland 1ms iisindly been 
tlufendediu imich the same spirit. It may bo admittcHitbai 
there Im.-; been F(uno excuse for tliisiu tli(‘ violoneo with ] 
which the* idea lias been attacked, but it would bo bard to 
nay whether assailants or advoe.atcs have done most to cii- 
snrt* its lailure. ^rhero arc thvotj tsmceivablo ways of pro- 
\iding Irishmon >Yith the higher oducatb>n One is to have 
two Deuouii national UTiivrrsities, a Catholic and a Proti-s- 
tant, equal in dignity and in wealth, and equally entiile*! to 
eonler degiv'es in all tbo facultio.s. A second is to have a 
mixed University eoinposed of Denominational (hdlege.s. 

.A third is to have a mixed University composed of mixed 
Colkge.s. The tirst of those plans has long been given up 
as iinpriiCticahJe. If thenj won? no other objections U) it, 
tJio ininossibilit y of getting it adopted by any Parliaincnt, 
in which Eiiglislmieii and Scotch men arc i-epivsented 
would bo siillieieut to disptso of it. Tlieiv is no need 
again to go over the liistory of the second plan. It 
AvuH in sulxstunec the plan brought forward by the 
Uovi’inniont last Session, and it perished luidor the 
hostility or inditl'ercncc of the people in who, so iiilerc.Nt 
it was j>roposed. The third ])lan is open to some objotttions 
ill theory, and has the additional disadvantage of being 
unpopular in Trchnid. Ihit it in in aetnnl oixnition, which 
is froirndhing; ami it is apparently the only means left of 
proviiliug lri.shTTien with a University education in their 
own country. IVvhaps if it Imd not been pmielied as 
the only aduii.ssible solution of tlio pridileiu, it W'ould not 
buve excited so iiiueJi op]M)sil ion. At all o vent. s, now that 
it is appai'enlly the only .solution left, it is the duty of the 
Cloven uncut to see what can bo made of it. If anything 
is to bo made of it, it <*iin only be by pivsenting it in an 
unc'onti’oversial and unpretentious aspect. If Irishmen ('an 
be bixuight to kco that, wlia lever inny be their prefenmeos 
for other forms of r)niver.si1y odueation, a mixed Univer.sity 
with mixed Oolleges is tlm only jiniciieable form for Ireland | 
the present time, the Qnecn s (^^Ilegos may yet have a ! 
futiinj before them. But if mixed education is treat ed, not 
j%3i a‘jin*y must, but as tbo (uily rig adnii«.sib]c for ilm 
odneational vessth there is not the least probability that 
the controversy of which itha.ssoloug been the subject will 
lose any cvf its acrimony. 

Professor Si:ixiv.\?i p(»ssc8sos tho rare and almo.st cxcep- 
iional distinction of being able l.o present Toixed education 
in this conciliatory light. Otlior lioman OatholicH might 
have been found to teke tho headship of Qmjcn’s College, 
Oork, but they would for the most part have lx*(m men 
known, not merely as supporters of niixt*d education, but ns 
opijonenis — ^in some cases as fhnntical opponents — of De- 
nominational education. Professor Sclliva?«’!!J connexion 
with the Gatholie Uiiivcrsify is sufficient evidence that he 
does not belong to this class ; while tho fact that ho is w'iJliu^g 
to accept the post is sufficiont evidenoo that ho has none of 
t^at rooted dislike of mixed odooation which is tho character- 
istic of some, perhaps of most, of his brother Profesaors. 
Tbe)P(«W jSfo/Z Qar.eHp ha!| thought it worth wfailo to put 


together certain quotations from a^ letter to Lord Acton 
which Pi'ofcsRor Si: i.J.i VAN published in i866, and infers that, 
if he eontimi(‘rt sincerely to hold the same opinions, he inusi 
cither fiiil in his duty to QmWs College or do violence tilf 
Ins ron.M(‘icuce. Ft would havo been equally natural and 
morn chiiritablc to ns.suuin that, if the President of a mixed 
Colk'go cannot hold tlu‘S(' opinions without doing violence 
to hirf coiHcii’ucu, I’l-ofcssor Sui.LiVAN bos seen reason to 
cliu/igc them in Ihi; sc wen years which have jiiissed since 
lie ga\c utlcvaiico to ihcui. The interval between i866 
,M»HritS 73 is long cuongh, and the changes which Iniland 
Ins undergone in the interval have been great enough, to 
just ifv Jill even gve dor revolution of ojnnion than the one 
here "suggested. But, as a matter of fiict, them is no 
Tii‘Cf'S'^;\ry incorisisteiicy l)ctw(?eu tho opinions oxpi'OSHcd by 
Srni.iVAv iiriiis letter to fjord Ac'l(»x, ho far tin 
th(‘y are quoted in the lUtU, M‘dl Uar.rfte^ and hift accept- 
aneu of liis prijsent })o.st. ProJ'essor SilJ.UVAN thought iu 
\Vnih tlijit ii si‘pin*;dx‘ Catholic Ihiivcraiiy might 1 k 4 had, 
jind la' thought also that, Hiipposiug it to bo aiteiuiiblc, it 
was a. better thing than a mixed Ihdvofftity. ft docs not 
follow tliat, now that tho impossibility of a- separate Catholic 
University has b(*en demonstrated, he is bound to maintain 
his old ubjoetion to a. mixed University. Sup[K).sing the 
(|U(*slion wei’o whether, in s(.'h(.K»ls for boys in u particular 
rank of life, Latin or French w’cro to h«* taught, ii 
jifirent m\ght fairly .sny that he thoug.iL J^atin ub.so- 
Jutt'ly essential t«» a good education, without being bound 
after tho (i[in‘slion had been linally decided in the o})pOHito 
sense to kee]> his sou away from school altugother. I*r(^- 
fes‘^or Si'LJ.iVAN may regn^t that a soparato Cidholio 
Unlvt'rsity, nnd cnen a Tuixed University with a separate 
Catlioluj ('ollege, is no longer to bo had ; (>r he may havo 
ehaiiged Ida mind upon this point, and think more favour- 
ably of nn.vi*d ctdueatioii in ttic absiifict tlian lie once did. 
But we aro wholly n liable to follow tho argument that, 
because' a man may havo prefernsl one of tw'o alternatives 
when lie tlionglit both \veri> o])en to him, he eaimot- for that 
reason heartily or even lioncst ly aceeyit tlie otlur aIt(‘nu\ti\o 
when this alone i.s op(*u to him. Tlio Pa /I MtiU Gu::rif,' 
objects to Professor Si i.t.ivan tliat ho is “ not, likely to in- 
“ spire with eouJideneo the friends of nnserLii i.an leiiehing.” 
Wo were not awari' that it "was tho friends of llu? Quceifw 
Co]lege.s who need to lx- ijjs])ired with conlidcneo in mixixl 
education ; ou the eoj diary, wc liad thought that those whom 
it i.s important txj iiisfiiro with that eoufalonee aru the Roman 
Catholics, who have hitherto betm iiostilo or indifleixud to 
mixed education. Jt would be too nincli to say that 1 Pro- 
fessor SrtLiVA.N’s appointment will havo llii.5 ell'eet on the 
Roman Catliolie ])arrnt,s of Ireland ; but it may fairly lie 
said that it is moic Hki'ly to havo it than almost any other 
a})poinimcnt that coidd have been made. 


MU. FOUSTl^U ON CAPITAL AND T.ABOUR.. 

M r. FORST30R, as President of the S('etIon <.>f Economic 
Seicneo and Stutisties at tho Bviti.sli Association, 
made a number of suggest iona as to subjects ou which he 
ivoiild have liked to hear papers read, but oddly enough ho 
oniiliod all refereniH' to one question to which, above all 
others, it would w'C’ru to bo desirable that tho mcnibt'rsof this 
seeti<m should begin by giving a little attention. It would 
Irnvf' been interesting to have had some dclinition of what 
really eonKt.itutesf'eonomic Bcienco, and of tluj point at which 
loose talk and random observation may bo supposed to as- 
sume n scientific a.spect. Tho late J/ord Deiiby professed to 
1)0 unable to follow the proc«ft*dingfl of the Biitish Associa- 
tion, as he. b('longrd to tho px) Mciontifio jwriod ; bnt if he 
had lived to the present day lu3 W'ould probably havo boon 
struck by tho extraordinary rescniblance of scientific 
discuHsii^n to commonplace domestic twaddle. A Profeswr 
of Civil Law rend a learned pa])or on tho oconomio 
of tho passion of women for expensive Scal-skm jackets, 
and a lady disconraod on tho difficulty* of inanaging 
servants and getting a potato propeHy and on the 

wickedness of married niou who frequent clubs Instead of 
sitting at home with their wives. ^J'he French fihopkoe|)er 
was much dated wdien ho discovered that he had tuicoiu 
scioiidy talked prose all his days, and a wow dignity will 
be imjiatied to tJ.U3 common incidents of housidiold life 
W the scientific lustre which has now been shed on them. 
’Rio only diflicuHy, if srience includes so much, is to know 
where adonco be^ns and loaves off. Science is a word 
which has certain jy lieen sadly abased in timo, but it 
may be doubted whether it was over be^pte so Outrageously 
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ttt all, to point out the natural and necesBory consoquences 
of t ilt* fallacious jMdicy to which iho Unions have committed 
thtiiu.selvcs. This is not. a question of sympathy with 
workiug-nu'D or with capitalists. It is simply a qiiestiou 
as to wlifthcr water will run up a hill. 


TUK imrnsi[ associations 

N o one will accuse the Council of the Ilritish AHSociation of 
caii*!ei*«noB!i or want of judgmetit in their choice of a luiiu to hll 
the otlioe vacant through Dr. Joule’s rcBignatiou. Professor 
Williamson’s position iimong tho scientific men of the day is such 
that it TUimt soon have beou recognized by a similar ap]>i)intiiicnt, 
oven if iho sudden vacancy had nut seemed him so <iurly a noiui' 
nation. And for many roufKum it was piirticularlv doMimblo that 
the occupier of the prosidcniial chair should have specially devoted 
himself to chemistry. It cannot h.* denied that of‘hit »5 the 
honours of the day have chielly fallen to those eminent in the non- 
chcmtcfil hranolies of science. This can easily he accounled for. 
Though chemistry has doubtless iiiiide riipi<l proiireas in late 
years, its exploits have l>een iliruwn into the sliade by the jniir- 
vellons discovericfl in physics and biological scienc'e. VW do not 
deny that these sciences owe much to che.niisli’v, us she owes luuch 
to llieni. Tho physicist, tlio chemist, and the physii^logist are ofuui 
at workoJi the same prolileni, and tJnj di.sro\ erics of the one lighten 
tho labour of tlie others ; ind(*ed, an much do they homiw from one 
uju»thr*i' il)Ht it is ut times difiicult to decide to which of flnun the 
cri*dit i-i mainly due. Hut wo think lliat an inj])arthLl ohserver 
would allow that none of tho more rotnirkabJe /ulvaiiccH that 
science has lately made have been diixjctly du<» lo chemistry ; and 
hence Iho other sciences have deservedly received the lion’s shitro 
of recognition at the hands of iho Hritish Association, anrl it 
has hocoiuo desirable that there should be a change in this 
vosjwct. W’e might thus have expc'Cttnl that a cheanst occupy- 
ing tlio position of President wt)uld seize tho opportunity to 
review the recent nchit'vemcnts of science from u cheiuical stand- 
point, showing how chomistry gives tho intcipiviation of ceilain 
phenomena whore physics and biology are ti\imb, aud how it is 
rjy her aid that we have approached by sure ways so near to the 
most niysterioiw processes of organic cliatigc. Perhaps Professor 
Williamson had some such idea as this in ilm first part of his 
address, where hcprofc*ssed to nscertaining “ tho meaning of tho 
work wdii<ih has lien going on in cheiiiiptry ” ; but, if so, he was 
singulaily unfortunate in the execution of his dc*sign. Beyond a 
reference to a very interesting tlie(»ry of his respecting tho 
dynamical nature of even stnbln compounds in ii state of solution, 
which must linvo hetm too brief to be intelligible to tho major 
part of his audience, and still briefer rtderenoes to the. well-loiown 
phciufnienon of isomerism and the classification of atoms into 
monads, dyads, &c., tho whole of this part of the addre-ss 
was a kilKuinsl defence of the atomic theory, and w'us, wo 
HU8|H*ct, sjived from being still moi-o decidedly controversial 
only by the pressure of other mutter wdiich he felt bound to intro- 
duce. A gt)od defence of tho atomic theory might not hiivohe<;n 
out of place had it been bused on arguments dniwn ti'Oiu the 
present ••ouJition of science, ami had it contained a clear apnre- 
ciulioii <»f the p^iints at issue lx*tweon its supporters and tiieir 
opponents. Hut we think that it is imt too imicli to say that the 
speaker wholly misconceived the cpiestion at issue. In fact, he con- 
founded the laws of couihining propoilionswith the Atomic theory. 
Tho truth uf the funner no one doubts, but it W'hoUy distinct 
from tho latter, whicli is an hyp<»thesi8 ciuicevning matter from 
which it is conceived these laws would flow •, and which, therefore, 
so far 03 tlieso laws axo concerned, is a satisfactory theory of the 
nltimato constitution of matter. That he thus coufuses them may 
be seen from his urging against his opponents that ** When they 
interpret their analyses, these chemists allow themselves neither 
more nor less latitude tlian the atomic theory allows — in fact, they 
are uncoustfioiisly guided by it.'’ The ’’ latitude that the atomic 
theory allows ’* can mean nothing else than the very laws of coui- 
biuing proportions to explain wliich it was started, and which 
must of course form part of, and be explained by, any system that 
its place. It would be equally nitioiial for a boUevor iu the 
eintssiou theory of light to attaiik the siipportors of the luidulatory 
theory for using tho laws of reflexion and refracliou, on the ground 
that they belonged to the emission theory, lie too might say that, 
iiecauso thej allow tbemsolves neither more nor less latitude 
than the cmiission theory allows ” in tracing the course of pencils 
of light, they were unconsciously guided by it.” 

It is indeed strange that Professor Williamson sliould have con- 
founded together two ideas so distinct. No one doubts that in 
chomic^^l processes bodies behave much ns they probably would do 
were the atomic theory true, and few will deny that it gives the 
simpiwt method of recollecting iho laws of that behaviour. The 
point in dispute is, whether the bypothesis of tho truth of the atomic 
ihottry is necessary to explain chemical }dieoomenu, and whether it 
is safllciunt to explain the phenomena of physics. And hero 
evident is sadly nguuist tho theory. Tho chemist must remember 
that bis metboas of analysis are no longer tho subtlest that we 
have. Tho spectroscope and the polariscope tell us of structure 
and huierogeneily where the chemist finds only uniformity. He 
w^ould have us believe that mm is nothing but an agglomeration of 
like atoms without definite ammgsment. In however small quan- 
UtiMiibeiitspNE^p^ no combinations into which 


it enters suggest tho idea that it has been resolved into component 
! elements, so tluit he would have us believe that it is composed of 
uniibnu atoms, like and indivisible. But the spectroscope tells us 
a different tale. It show’s us that these pretended atoms, when 
boated Hulliciently, send olf scores of different kinds of light, eachw/ 
kind perfectly clofinite and separately recognizable: and as we 
know thjit each of lhe«o must have a dilferont rate of vibration which 
ngsiin muBt have Ixon excited by a source having a like rate of 
vibration, w'e see at once that this would-be atom is a woudrously 
complex ByBtcm. It may be that it is so firmly bound together 
that no chVmiciil Wsts can tempt it to aftparato,yet it must be oom- 
poHOil of iniuiy imrls capable of iiidepeudent motion. A savage or 
a child might imagine that the suuud of an orchestra iu full play 
WAS tlio coufiised noise of some huge beast. A musician at once 
recogiiizos that it is made up of the sound of distinct instruments, 
anil can separate Iho soiuuU one from another, and thus tell the 
compocont parts of the system. Just such a diilerence is made by 
arming Iho man of srienco with the spectroscope. And when wo 
find that Iho supposed atoms ai'e CAjmjjlicated systems, who will 
venture to doginatizo on Iho composition of these systems and 
pronounce autlioritativoly as to whether they are Ihemselves made 
up of compoTUiiit atoms or arise from unequal stresses in continuous 
matter or Iroin sonio )et more coinplicaU*d causoi' Why should 
IVofessor WilliiiTiison shut hi.s eyes to this just because he niied 
not iuiniediately regnrd it in Uis science P >Siuce at present the 
atomic tliuory is wide enough to include chemical phonomenn, 
let him rolaiii the nmiitmclaiure and system of interpretation 
belonging thereto. We do not wish to be pedantic, and require 
him to apeak of nltinmte systems *’ instead of atoms. But, on 
the other band, he lias no right to grumble if physicists occasionally 
rcmlud cliemists of the provisional character of the hypotJiesis. 

it is to Ijo lumonieu that Professor 'Williamson sliould have 
failed to tr(-*nt the ntoiuic theory in a scinntitic inanner^ for tho rest 
of his Address could sctircoly ho said to deal with science at all. 

It is true that ho dwelt with admirable force on tho lieneficial 
elfi'cts of the study of chemistry alike on tlie intellect and on the 
moral clnmuder \>f the student. On the one hand, it givea 
him accuracy and power of carrying on all the many processes 
necc'ssAvy to a sound induction ; on the other, it gives to 
him u habit of truthfulness — not of that Jow-typo truthfulne.srt 
which is content with the I am informed and verily believe ” 
of an alliduvit, and .'»eems‘ to dnnid nothing short of perjury, 
but that higher truthfulness which seems to consider itself re- 

r nsible for the objective truth of its statements and fe^ds itself 
osi ns humiliated if eiTors occur in its staleme/its ns if it had 
wilfully lied. Tiiis habit of mind is generated sometimes by the 
consciousness Ihot the detection of falsehood in science is cer- 
tain, but more usunlly we will hope by enthusiasm for truth ; and 
it is so strikingly charactenstic of scientific men that, whatever bo 
their speciality, they aro good witnesses on all questions within 
their ken in subjects that do not touch on iLeinogy, and many 
of [them (non on these. And lliern is perhaps no hmnch of sci- 
ence by the study of wliich tJiese great qualities are more speedily 
generated than by chemistry, so tliat Professor Williamson luiglit 
well lx* allowed to say, “ Cjhemistry presents peculiar advantages 
for educational purposes in the combination of breadth and accu- 
racy in tlio training wliich it aifords, and I nm inclined to 
think that in this re^specl. it is at present unequalled.” But the 
greater part of his address was devoted to the ebihoratiou 
of a vast scheme of scientific education which would, ho 
thought, have the highly desirable result of landing every boy 
of ubilitv in a IVofessor’s (/hair. It is difiicult to conceive 
what induced the IVosident to leave tho question of chemistry, 
about which his audience did wish to hear, to talk about schemoa 
of secoTidary eduention, about which they did not wish to 
henr. It was a subject by no means specially suitable for such 
an addrcHS, and iiioreuver it was nut likely to be successfully treated 
ibmhi, lu) tho dilficultius are practical rather than theoretical. 
Perhaps ho foresaw tliat Mr. Forster would be in a prominent 
position among liis auditor^^ and ho trusted to wring from 
him, in the enthusiasm of the moment, somo promise which 
would nftenvards have to bo ma^lo good. IIow could Mr. 
Fonster refuse to accept iu toto the scheme so full of pro- 
mise sketched out by Profoasor Williamson P Kverything fitted 
in so beautifully ! Its success seemed demonstrable with Eucli- 
dean certainly. But tho prospect must have seemed less bright 
to tho eye of tho Minister. Taking precedence of the teM 
iiiiportnnt question, whether there should lie scientific education 
for those capable of making good use of it, there must have 
ris(*n in his mind tho vastly uiore weighty question whether these 
secondary schools should be vi.sited at certain hours 1^ a solect^n 
of th(% neighhouiing clergy to prevent any of the roogenta being 
used iu a manner not :'outeinplat»d by tho Prayer-book; or 
whether they should he visited by ingj^tow certiUed to be of 
latitudinorian principles to ascertain tftt chomistiy was taught 
iu a thoroughly unsectarinn manner. No wonder, then, that^ha 
cautiously remarked, in moving the vote of thanln for the address, 
tluit the subject wrns so large that he felt it impossible to enter on 
it then. But though wo think that the Prudent might have 
employed the time much bettor than in dweUing on subjects which 
belong rather to the domain of the practical politician tW to that 
of the scientific specudist, we find much that is excellent in this part 
of his nddn*ss. He boldly preached the doctrine so fnfly exem- 
plified in the Gcraian system, but which is so distasteful to Bimlidi# 
educational relonuers— namely, that examinations ore praelicaUy of 
but little worth unkse wmxed in ia^timate connexion wim a 
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digestion ivliea it attompto to AHHimllate tht) idea of somi^- 
tmug rtrising out of nothing. The Professor admits that the 
iniud ciuiiiot rroaou about the orcation of matter out of nothiug — 
it coiiuot lay hold of the subject-matter of the argument, or weigh 
the ri\'fil diiUculties of its being created or solf-oxistont. It is in 
the C4:>nHidoratioxi of the form in which mailer exists that the 
mind first finds anting on which it can lay hold. And here it 
is startled ’by finding that the countle-.'^s crowds of molecules 
of oiich substance ore exact reproductions 4»f o^h other— ouch 
molecule of hydrogen containing hut a certain quantity of matter 
and no more— an identity which gives to them, he thinks, the 
ibaractor of a manufactured article (a phrase of Sir .Tohn 
Uerschors), and leads us irresistibly to the conclusion that thty 
have had a maker. Wo cannot join with Profossor Maxwell in 
his praise of this phrase of Sir John TTcrschefs. Any one who 
reflects will see^ lliat the manufactured articles are as.^i»rialed 
ill our minds with unifomiity chie,fly because the vast majority 
of them, are the product of machintis, and Uiat, in proportion 
as machines take less pai*t in the nimuifacturo ^v^\ mi uni- 
formity supplanted by specific adaptation, unless hlndeitjd by 
poverty ot design on tlie part of the miinufiicturer. Nfor do 
v^e quite share Professor Maxwelfs contldtiiic*" in the abso- 
lute unifomiity or unclmngoahilily tho nioh'dilcs, though 
on this point there is no single opinion of so much worth oh 
his. But in calling our attiuition to tlie iiict that our universe 
is not built up out of matter posst'asing every varicly of structure 
and quality, hut out of a few dofiniit» forms, all the matlcr 
that Delongs to each fonn possessing (Ictinite properties, and 
possessing them to exactly the same <h*^rct5, and thereby 
separated by an unpassabio gulf from lul other iimtler — 
tho exact opposite of what we niiisL imagine would ha tho cotikiv 
uenco of any theory of mechanical ovnhition, using that phrase to 
enote an evolution w'hich does not dqiend on reproduction and 
heredity —ho has brought us face to face with anotlior aspect of tho 
great diificulfy of theories of tho untverao wJiith leave out all 
mention of a Oreahw, and ho has accomplislu'd that most diflicult 
feat for a scientiilc man — ho has exalted his I'eligion without 
degrading his science. 


THE PLEASURES OF A MOOK. 

C ^HOUSE-SHfXlTlNO, as far as wo can gather from tlic ordinary 
X descriptions given of tliat pursuit, seems io lie one of the moat 
delightful occupations imaglui^le. 8uti and hnicheon, heather 
and repose, are its chief constituents, 'flic jadeil man of hu-sineiJs 
regains health, the leisured idler shakes off ennui. The troubles 
incident to other modes of spending the holidays are all absent, 
and the moor is a charmed circle of jdeasnrea gazed at wdth 
envious eyes by those who cannot share in them. Yet there, are 
other conditions Ix^sides those of discharging guns and lying on 
purple slopes wliich play as important a put in the tenancy of a 
moor os the marriage settlement in a murririgo. lilxperienee mnst 
be gained, and mi.stakos mu.Ht bo made. IHvitv aimaoii a ceitiiiii 
number of persons engage sho«^ting8 for the iirst time, and arc 
obliged to somo extent to rely upon ihe reports of tho.'tc who arc 
ino<)t intorodtod in the diapowil of (hem. The lirfl step docs 
not present any dilliculties. yomo liondon gun-nmker lias a client I 
who fortunately possesses a moor and a house which exactly | 
meet all requinmionts; but not n moment must bo lor*t in securing 
it. Six goutlomcn nro anxious to take this particular moor, 
though none have liually decided upon doing so. The gun-mak<»r 
will reseive it ; tho shootiugs hove a wonderful name, hut they 
exist, and a groat white tract of territory is poinloil out cm llm 
ordnance map to prove this point. Jt is the T>e»t possible of all 
moors* Disease stooped short of it, though ucighhouring policdea 
were docimated. There is a river which swarms with trout, a 
lodge, and a shaggy wood behind the bouse iu wliieh caporcailzitj 
abound. Butter is made upon the promisees, and tho local store- 
dealer combines every known trade within his shop. These glow- 
ing details am confirmed still more strongly by tho intending 
lessor and proprietor, who exfjatuites on tho hcMuitic^s of his own 
place, emmierates its advaiitiiges, nHicerts that grouse may he killed 
in many hundinds, ami gives a cutaloguo of the Iwigs made in 
former years. Tho next sU)p is to sign a little agn^Jiiient just for 
form's sake, by which the fe-^sew covenants to pay his rent on the 
first of August, in return, for which ho will ho allowed to spend in 
a harmlees manner for the space of three montli.s what Lord 
Houghton well calls tho superfluous enoigynud occiifsional savageiy 
of his disposition. 

If the lessoo is wise, ho will go down to Scotland before tho 
twelfth, atid not postpone tiie an-ano-enient of evc'iy detail until 
tho last moment. The anticipation of picture is a far more satis- 
factory thing than its analyBis. Immunity from Ix-gging-lctters, 
from cireifim and prospectuses, from the aupnnls of bankrupt 
electors, and the clamours of licensed yictiuiHer?*, constitutes to 
many a tourist a great port of his enjoyment. A man whose 
letters are ferwarded to him during tho monlh? of August and 
September d^n’cs his misfortunes. It fe nut until the hist 
crowded station has been loft behind that a sensn of freedom is 
ftdt. A Scotch platform is a peculiarly trying ordeal. You are 
under the impression that you Iwow the hm^ago spoken, and yet 
yon can obtam no information. Tlie trains are two hours late, 
and the porteni exhaust the refinements of their Scotch intcllocts 
in girmg evasive anstvers. A tuan iu a kilt and of a savage 
asped; represents Ins nation, os he pqnhca through tne London 


crowd, who, like the poot Orahbe amp^ the ffighkntee m 
EdinWh, would inclinod to address him in French, unaware 
of tho fact tliBt, in spite of his nudity, he is a commercial gentlemaa 
just arrived from Manchester. Youths with fisWng-wds are rush- 
ing about in all directions, stumbling over the dogs which are 
howling dismally nt iho foot of the pilliire to which they are jj' 
chained. All i« noise, unpunctnality, and ignewmeo until 
quiet tenninus among tho hills has been reached, where no Kng l id i 
newBpa]K>r is sold, and wlu?re all the carnages in the village have 
been xvaiting for days in eager c.vpectation to convey the sportsman 
to his hiiiMl heather. Then follows the long drive up some High- 
land valley studded with white cots beside the huls, gl eamin g 
among thrir silver firs, with tho glorious background of tho heaths 
just coming into full blossom. At last the particular cot is seen 
xvherc three months of quiet and highly-paid life are to be passed. 
Tht^ Qd\ antagij.s named in the advertiw»monta can he recognized at 
once. A little lodge gives access to a bridLre across tho river, and 
to the road btyond, winding along a sparKlii^ bum overhung by 
larclK‘.H and tho red boles of Scotch firs. The day is fine, and 
everything looks bright end genial. Tho hou^ is us comfortable as 
another p(jrst)n’e house can bo whore the lK)ok-Cosi>s are locked up, 
and Biufi'ed birds form the principil ormimonts of the hall. The 
first ihiy is a siicccf's ; no gniat calamity has taken place, no car- 
dinal defect bus heeu discovered. The water runs through tho 
pipes,., tho amolco gf>t‘S up the chimney, and tho kitchenmiiid has 
I not been cairicd oft‘ to tho top of a fir-tree by n capercuilwe. The 
I servants, astounded at seeing signs of civilization in tho shape 
of Ptewpans, make up tlioir minds that exifitenco is possihle, 
though there ore no shops within fen miles. The lady Vraaid 
iilono will nut he comforted, and weeps in secret, while her highly- 
wrought organization fails to comprehend the eccentricitfes of her 
mistress. iShooting, however, was the nominal end of tho expedi- 
tion, and its prospords must bo inquired into. The air may he very 
good, the wafer oxeollont, the family portraits of indisputable 
ugliness \ but the tenant has not paid tho rent exclusively for the 
pos.4casion of theso advantages, not to mention that there is no 
Ivirk within a distiuuM) of five miles. The keeper is sent for, hut ho 
is enigmatical in his answers, lie entertains his master with 
statements about llie xuimher of birds killed in former years. 

“ May hti precedes all his rcmarlcs. There has boon nO msoaso 
to speak of, out tho spring frosts have been severe. To tho lover 
of nature nothing can bo more doliglitfnl than tho view from tho 
hill lojhiiid tho house. A broad expanse of moorland lies in front ; 
ihe purjdo masses of hentlier stretch from piiok to peak, and bright 
tnma glimmer iu the distance. In tho enjoyment of an air un- 
rontauiinaiisl by chemical adjuncts tho grouse are forgotten. But 
tho next day tho weather changes imd the Highland climate shows 
what it is capable of; tho hill is not visible, encircled ly its 
‘‘ misty coronet ; tho roads are impassable, tho burn becomes a 
river, the river n flood. The house runs with damp, and its occu- 
pants cow(*r over tho fire and look with envious fjize nt tho novels 
in the closed hook-cases. The boolcs brought downtrom London wore 
siilecfed with a view to edification, not amusement. Even Mrs. 
ft rote s account of her hushauJ’s family and his diary when in lovo 
fail to reconcile her readers to theii* situation. The atmosphere is bo 
di.siigm;fihlo that the little man ami woman in the primitive baro- 
mefer both insist upon etaying in their hut. 'Fho Ifighlauds were 
a great creation, but Sir VValU^r Scott created them to be enjoyed 
in fiiH) weather, and not to bo eonfemplated through fog and mist. 

'W'hon the twelfth arrives, the ground is in a spongy sodden state, 
the clouds are racing over tho moor driven by the North ^iud,and 
ihe lights and shades are momontiirily changing. Tho grouse 
appe.iT to hnvo been blown away ; a few old birds rise out of shot 
witt) an unearthly crow, and a snipu glistons against the horizon. 
One diviiching shower siu'Ceeds another, which tlie gillie pronouncos 
to ho either suft ” or “ coarse,’' The dogs (^nnot conceive for what 
purpose tiny have been brought out. Patch after patch of heather 
IS heal on, and Wten iu vain. Tho keeper wonders with just 
astonislmjont whero iho young broods are. One of tho dogs is 
next discovered muncMng the bleached bones of some bird whidi 
bears a ciuious afiinity to a gi'ouse, and four more skeletons ftro 
found in dilferimt stagt^s of corruption. When the time fot- 
luncheon 1ms arrived, the bag conaists of threo brace of birds, a 
blue hare which was found asleep on coming over a hank, and two 
young rabbils whicli have left tJieir holes for tho first time, No 
B})eciiu incident has enlivened the morning, as occurs in tho 
veraciouB accounts of sporting adventures; no wild goose or red 
doer or tiger has fallen a victim to a charge of No. 6 shot. 
Luncheon is oaten under a wall in n shower, and the painful con- 
viction forces itself upon tho Iobsoo’h mind that the grouse have 
been decimated by disease, and that tho spring frosts have destroy^ 
all the young hrooda. Ilo may endeavour to console himself in a 
poetic nishioh, and believe that his object in taking a moor was 
Tlic wild wood’s fruits to gather, 

And on my tntc 1 o\'a*s forehoad plant 
A crest of olooming lieathei*. 

But it may occur to him that it would have been easy to have paid 
this tribute of alfectiqn at a cheaper rate. One illusioft diaappears 
after another ; calamity succeeds «ca]amity. The wood whicn was 
said to abound with roedeer, hhick-game, and capercailzie, abonnda 
only with woodcutters and gangs of weird fimudes who are engaged 
in stripping the bark from tho fidlen larches. A frdl of thousands 
of trees is taking jfince, every path is Idoclmd hy stems, fenis 
are broken, and the rabbits believe that tho Game-laws hare at 
last ceased to es:ist Hilly path and open streth resoimd trith 
hissing of, aateam-engine erected oa the premises to cut up tha 
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whidi <hd shoeless sowgos of tho district flock to admiro. 
The game, if theie otw was any, has joaturally taken to other 

S uartors; The canoroubie uro so* well acauaintca with man that 
beir wildness is suoeldag to seo. The lo'adand diooUugs, a special 
feature in tho ndvertisement, consist of thi^ fields of green oats 
flattened by rfun, the harvest of which could not bo counted upon ! 
until tho beginning of Deceinbor, In them may be supposea to 
lurk two paitridges which tho lieopor romomboTs to have soon in 
the spring, bat has not heal'd of since. As for tho moorland, the 
expe^iiou of killing anything after tho first week is ridicuh»uB, 
nor is there the least clmnoo of n walk being blondod wdth tho 
sorrow of imything but the wulker. The dogs which have been 
guaranloed as pricoless animals bocomo quite denioraliited, and 
fluggest the idea that they have heun changed on tho mil way, so 
litUe do their habits agree with the characters given of thorn. One 
looks ns if he had tra\ellcd in a happy family, or boon the piido of 
a circus, luvaliiable in firing nil' u gun or pls^dug on Uio \rioliu. 
He lios long poodle oars, a <'OTJtin«uil liark, a nervous ullcction of 
the coimteiifince, and a universal range. “ Yc auld fule,” says the 
keeper in despair, “ a inon might hill yo, but he’d never breiilc ve.” 
He will run over four thousand acres m alniut half an hour, gallop 
over two neighbouring nmors from a lov« of puro iravol, and .‘^how 
no signs f)f fatigue in 9 io evouintr. The only way to utiUzo him is 
to tie five pounds of heather to liis neck, by which means lie may 
occasionally bo ke]jt in siglit. It makes liowever little dillereiico 
what is euiployttd in iinding game if tho game docs not exist. By 
following tlm course of a burn, a bird may mirliaps bo found 
ha^y able to fi utter, with a pinched brofist and dazed eye, whom 
it is a charity to kill. Nothing afh^r this is M^.on until a corrie is 
reached, tlirw* miles distant, wnoro the remnant of a brood, three in 
number, endowed with iircUrnatural aciib u»*s8, may be stalked. 
Besides these there siirvivo two ItNil and one old cock", wJio, though 
generally ofi‘ the boundary, is sometimes to bo met with in the 
middle of a d(M»p and (bingerous moniss. 

A writer in the Field is anxious to know what tho average price 
of grouse lias Ixscn to tho tenants ui' luoorH. ^Ve imagine that this 
season they will have cost froju live to seven pounds a bi*ace ; at 
the sfiino time it ought to bo stated th.'it 3#. (mI. can bo obtained by 
selling thiiui to the local doalei*. AN’hiit the futnvo of grouse* 
shooting is to be wo do not venture to predict. Ju those eases 
whei*o Icasi's extending over a period of soino years baie btfen 
given, a sullicient stock of Inrda will no doubt do left upon tho 
Lp'ound for br< 3 oding puv|J0HC8 ; but where tlu? shootings have been 
let for om‘ season only the rever,so is likely to havo tiiken place, and 
soino years may elapse before .the Uigs of past times recur again. 
If the proprietor of a mmslmcUe Highland Unemont ha.s avenged 
Floddcu this year, ho cannot hopvi to have cojitiiiuiHl success in his 
Bale of diseasod grouse. Bad a.s tho reports v\4'ro of the moors 
during tlio Bummer^ experience has proved that they were not 
exaggerated', and mteuding lessees cannot nmko too caroful 
inquiries for tho future, uidcs.^ the piDspcct of luiduig giuuo is 
entirely subsidiuiy to thxf t of eating luiichcon on tho top of a hill. 
In spite of disease, and the abB(.!))ce of hird.s, rents liavo boon largely 
raised this year : fifty per cent, has boeii added in some cases to the 
price of a deer-forest, and the question which ut pre.-^ent agitates 
tho Uiind of tho Heotcli laird or spi^'ulator is to what c^xteut 
ho con make capital out of tho ICiiglish goose tliut lays the golden 


THE FOLAHTS EXPEDITION. 

T he return of the lost half of the Volana expedition compleios 
an iiiUu'OstiiJg episode in t)jo history of Arctic adveiiUuHj. 
When half the crew hod fioated away on an iceberg opinions 
difl'ered as to the pi'obablo fate of the remainder of the pai'ty. Those 
who look with disfavour upon all these e.xpoditions, as involving 
unjustifiable risk of life, natui-ally inferred that we should knovi 
nothing of their fate unless sijiiie luckier expluror discovered their 
bones. Mora sauguuie people lugued that they had the bettor 
chance of tho two, inasmuch os a still seawoi thy ship is a better 
lofu^ than an iceberg, and a party composed of adult men more 
oaj^fuble of helping itself tluiu a party including women and 
^ildren at the raei^t. Tho risk, howeviT, w'as in any case not to 
be despised. In fiict it seems that, iilthough no life has been lust, 
tire successful result lias required courage, energy, and disciplino. 
We havo not as yet a complete rcooid of the adventure; nor 
have we the moans of completely leconciJing the accounts of the two 
finic;tions of the crew. tk>mo fuller oxpliwationB are needed to 
explain how it came to pass that the separation was so decisive and 
iiremediable ; and wo shall tlien bo bolter able to say whother any- 
body deserves to bjs blamed, or whether, as we mther nope, the whole 
'^ame must be thrown upon uncontrollable circuiustances. Mean- 
while, tlie separation having once taken place, tho party on board tho 
ship seem to have done nil that could be done. They built a 
heuM ; ^ey ra^ themiislyes os comibitablo as circuiustances 
would W(m dming the winter: and when the milder season 
J^y.g*»»wuctiad mt^eJuUt Ix^ts, and forced their way 
Of course had to endnre considerable hardships 
ill mite of the timely SflUstanfljkiQf EsauimauXt tho encounter 
• w^ immento fl<^ of aS^J^thout lU of life, or^ 
to health, they and have 

in due time made th^ in a civilked coiintiy. We 

hope membw of the . parte is endowed widi the imn 

fiieuhy of teuing a gm stoiy decently wefl. In that ease we ntay 
mrward to «n intoveatlii^ nsmU^^ including the AttaiSi 


which should fill up this hlawk outline. The 
vcjy much against such a cone^uumation j flJiP 
faw>.enough in thewholo human siiooic^, seems tob^ 
peculiar j^rsimony amongst the travelling variety, roiwps n 
of adventure is located in someconvohitionof tUe.bwun v^.lchWjRCJ 
be fully devidopod without attsnnuting the other porticui ^ 
useful orgttu which sets a pen in motion. Wl«m j.eWtW 

hjw fully "carried out his investigations, wo shajl be aWo to epiW 
with moi'o confidence upon tho subject ^VhateVe^ the cai^, W 
fact aoeni.H to bo corUtiu ; for etlioi'wise wo ctuniud account for wio 
circuuiBtauro tbat so many people who havo e^ellont mstochls 
for a thrilling narrative are inuitpable of luaking use of th<un. 
Let hope tlnit in the present ijistuncc wc sltall iuiii an eXCCqitiOQ ; 
and that amongst tho crew of the Fplaris thoro is sojuo ^Vcl^Ay 
Bueeossor to lumc’s power of writing a luiuk as well as to his spUiit;^ 
of advoniuro. 

Wo are however antiei[)nriug, to uw tl»o good old formula of 
novelists. The essential fiutta ai'c lanv pretty well kttovrii ; and 
lh«‘ only qticriion is us to the moral tx) bo deduced Irom thoXEU 
Tho answer ia of course luubiguoea; for thor»^ never yot was an 
occunvjico, from a ivvoluliou to a railway accident, upon which 
two difl'ereiit pailh-'B could not put two dliuaotriaUly opposite In- 
toiqm^Uitiou^. If facta a.ro not deceitful, they are at h>ast preaiicd 
with singular facility into the sm ico of the must hostile thcoriaU* 
The two lines of^argament whitsh way be adopted ou the 
present occositm arc olnious. The grimiblers, who form tho 
laigest part of mankind, will natiiraliy K13", ilerc is another 
W'ui'ning of tho peril of .Vi'ctic advent lire. ThocniW of the FoUu'U 
have, it is true, all ixdiu'ned Hufe and sound ; but that is no proof 
that they ought nut all to Imvc been drowned, starved, or (wxw. 
Men havo reiunnul in safuty after losing through the fire 
baileriss, and at least 0110 man has been picked^ up aliv’o aftor 
riding ovei' a |)crpcodinilar cliif two imndicu feet in height. For 
all tins, nobody in his senHos would inuiutain tliat it* was 
juBtifiublo ill any man to expuBe himself to a vehement cann^adc 
without some ovorpuworing nioson, or that it was at all a dcrimblc 
amuticment to jump over dills when you can witli any decency 
sUiy at the top. The gambler who hns won a bet whou the odds 
wore cimvmouslv egaitml him always fancies iliut his is a 

S roof of bis judgment in running the risk ; hut 11 saner jndgineut 
eclorvs that his folly was just the some, whether or not a 
particular occurrence upon w hich he limi no right to count came 
in time to Bavehiia. Now the ci«w of the have muuis- 

takahly ruu ve^ry serious rislis. It is vimy to suggest fifty acoidonts 
the possibility of any one of which i.s undeniable, and any one of 
which wouhr have led to their annihilation. Tim ship itself might 
havo boon crushed outright insUiad of only sufitiLUig sorious 
damage; the iliinsy boats in which both parties htui to make 
their escape might havo been lost in the tlmusand dangers of 
an Aictic voyage. If the Esquimaux had n«>t turned up, if 
the Esqiiuuaux hail not biought with them abniuhuit suppiles of 
elotJies and walrus liver, if tho Docks of aulis had loivea a mili^rent 
line in tlieir migrutioxi, if tbo Arctic had not fallen in with 
reumant of the ci-ew at tho riglit moment -if, in sliort, a thousand 
other ** ifs” had bccojuc rciihtlcs iustiud of po.se.ibiJitieS'^-C.''.pudu 
Bttddiiiglon and Air. Chester, the iiuitc, inighi noicr have reiiirueil 
to tell ilieir story. Tliis is uiuleniable, hut tho reply is equally 
clear. Here, will say tlw Jovors of ailvenlurc, was a ship which 
by all account'? w*w most scantily pri;vidod for a bcmous ox- 
peditioxi. oho had not, ns she ought to havo liod, a oooipuniori; 
the ere\v were a more scratch coUeetion and the discipbne vvaa 
apparentiv loose till a boijs» 3 of common chuigur Btrengihened iU 
bonds. I’ho crew was suddenly Bplit into two fractions by an 
accident which, if it could not have been avoided by obviottto 
precautions, was curUvinly so strange as to bo very unlikely 
to occur. Everything, in sliort, wub against the ndveu* 
lurers which well could ho against them. If a few 

pieces of good iucE tiirmid up in tho shape of auks and 
walrus livers, wo must add tluit there never was an expedition 
which had not some chances in its favour. A coutiimoiis mti 
of the worst possible luck would of course ruip any adventure; 
but Unit ia not a contingency wliich need be taken into account by 
a Ihild man. Wo may thereforo assumo that the expedition, so fiir 
from being unusually favoureil, hod m-ach more to contend against 
thiui need bo culcufatod upon by men who would repeat tlto ex- 
periment. And yet we soo the result. The captain died of 
apoplexy hofore Ihe misfortunes happened; but that was an accident 
winch might have hnppeued to him in MaMadiuBcttB just as easily 
as in latitude So°. But the rest of the party, down to tho baby at 
the breast, did not so much ns lose a hair of their heads. They all 
came back safe and sound, and their sticcess, so fiir os it proves any- 
thing, proves that the dangers of Arctic adveutiu^ have been con- 
sidcrubV overrated. Turn people adiift with so little provision as 
tho rofngt3es from the Folaria, and it might liavo Immui adiuiUed 
even by those who are most in fiivour of aucli adventures that, the 
loss of at loast some meinberB of the party was next to a certainte. 
Wo might have admitted that the accident would bo iatal, and only 
havo denied that it was likely to occur. What has happened 
shows that, even when it docs occur, despair is so far from being 
justified that we havo a good precedent tor expecting the escape m 
the persons exposed. 

Which of ibese lines of sijKument is sound ? To answer this 
question we must appeal to wmer (umrienoe. To reason from par- 
miller eases is eonmssedly unfiiir. The real way to test the saroiy 
Arctic expeditions is to eompare the whole number of adven* 
turers with the mmiber of cssuaUies* The of the ib/oris 
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add!) nn Uttm to the favourable side of the account. It is not i 
very lark’d item, but no iair proco.ss of ar^ruent can prove that it' 
is not on (ho whole an additional reason for esicoiirageinont. When 
we ndd the consideration that tho expedition was cominly not so 
arrunpfod as to be oven up to the avon^rt^ conditions of snietv, the 
arf^umeiJb b(.c<Jiiiert Htill stronfjer. Without, therefore, endeavour* 
inf,^ to extract from the event more than it will fairly lK)ar, wo 
may sr»y that, whatever was the argument in favour r>i‘ Arctic ad- 
vent lire thi? time last year, it is ’certainly rather stronger now. 
We shiill not at present go over again the argmuenta for making 
one jnoro attempt to secure for tlio Jhmglisli Hag the honour 
of being the lirst to Im displayed at the Nortli Pole; nor will 
we di»>cuf<s the pitjpriety of (lovemmoiit assistaiice. Perliapa 
in the iieNt Session of Parliament this ftuestion will be 
decided by a different set of authorities; and they um> ivnno 
to a ccmeliiHloii less influoneed by a simple regard U) pounds, 
shillings, and pence. We will merely suggest at pres«'ut that 
iiobixly would coinplmn of the same task being attempted by 
private adventurers. Indeed Mr. J^'igh Smith is nt tlio present 
moment on his way to or fivini very high latiliules, and ho is surely 
setting a very oxtwllent cxam]>le Ixihuv his coiintrynun. There 
art* always, so wx* are told, any mnnbor (»f rieli Muglisli gt'iitlcmeji 
panting for u new c^hamiol for the display of ilieir advent iirous 
spirit. Whv should not more of thorn atteiiipi a feat in wliicli 
they would luive the synipalhy of lueu of science and the chance 
of l)*;ing lions on the very grandest (if scales!^ A few tlwm- 
fumds of pounds w'ould lie suHicieut; and, ctiiihidi ring Ju»\v many 
thou8|uuls me sjx'nt upon tln^ flmuseim'nls of the richer clas'ies and 
in fitting out, for example, the pleasure licet which diuva Ihoduiigers 
of the Solent, is it jiresiunptnous to Jiop(? llutt sonn* one nu’ire 
daiing them his fellows will consent to rim the risk of living tor a 
few inonths on w'ulrus liver and taking a passage bjick on a lionn'- 
W'ard bound icelxngf The gi*oiis< ‘-shooting has been very bad this 
year; why not pursuo the inimeiise Hock of nnlw to their home 
m the NortluTU snows H Jf killing soTn(‘tliing is an essential 
condition of rational amusement, there appears to lx* a chance of 
polar Injiirs and musk-oxen even in tlie unknown seas ^'Miind the 
North wind’’; and perhaps in those unsnpliisi icuted regions 
they mav have tho merit of being as tame us a liritish ph(*aHant. 

\Vl)at‘ may Ixi doiiii by this u’erieralion wo koowrmt; but tin* 
fltory of the I'olnne certainly suggests that our graiulehildr(*n an* 
not uuli'kely to Hnd a now ]doasuro-grnund amongst tlu* ietber}:s 
when tho Alps have bi'Conu^ too stah* to Ix) worth breaking their 
necks upTm. (loiisider, for example, thoso three I'Vpiimiinx who 
turned up, as it may be said, “quite pvoniiaeuo.i \v ” in tho winter 
quiiilerrt i»f tho Jrolnnn, An Ksquimanx ie of euurse more 
acclimatized than tho natives of hingland. But there soonis u> be 
no assignable reason why an Mnglislimnn, with the additional 
pri'cau turns suggested by civilization, should not b(* capalile 
of going wheivver an .M’squiinaux can lead him. If it is pos- 
sible^ for these indejiendent barbarians to stroll about in the 
Arctic regions in the middle of winter without any pjodiciilar 
risk to life or limb, tho piNiblem of securing a reasiamblo degree 
of comfort in the Far North cannot be quite insoluble. We 
aro iuirliued to ex[)ect that our descendants will look upon 
tho old iogies who wero deteiTed by dangers so fainiliar to 
them much as the Alpine Club of tho present day looks iipiin 
their predec«.*ssoi’s of the last geiu*ralion wlio c/illed the Matter- 
horn inaccessible, and niatle tliemsclves heroes on the slnmgth 
of an flscieiit of Mont Blanc*. Trips rmiud the world are eoming 
into fashion as a pleasant way of spending a three months’ holi- 
day. Jnn short tinio Iruis to the Vole will pi'rhaps W equally 
faniiliar and ))YoHthblo. Tt i.*) true that a new sense of enjoyment 
will have to be cultivated, which, in the existing ditlicully of dis- 
cciver'iiig soimuis of pleasure, is but an additional reason rormnkiiig 
thcetloil. The Alpine precedent luaybi* again qinded. A century 
or two ago everybody regarded llm nioiinhiins ns detr^t.ible phenil- 
me 4 ia, among wliich no rea.soimble man could ventuiv who could 
slay at home; now a man writes hinif^elf di*wn as ins*nsible to 
natural beauty' who refuses to go into ecstacies nt tlio,vi*‘w of a 
Ituup of ice in the middle of summer. Tt is ordy extending the 
same process to leam to appr(*eiate tho charms of Arctic sc«mutv. 
The gift ciew of the North are incAiinparably greater, and ought tob»? 
gninuer, thiin the glaciers of Switzerland ;'iiiid flu' Aurora Borealis 
provides a system of decoration far morn strildiig than that glow of 
Alpine ftuiisetB upon w'hicli so much poetry hns beiai expended. 
The taste has uot becu n(*tually developed, but we may distin- 
guish its germs as already in existence. ]\Ieanwliile th«? race for 
the Polo is still open, and we should regard a diminution in the I 
number of Ikiglish qu tries as on the whole a more w'rious event ! 
than a falling off in the c?ompeiition for the Derby, Tlu^ /ViMm, 
which was to be on awful warning to all adventunTs, can certainly 
be no longer quoted in that sense ; and if the moral may be i^lateii 
too strongly on the <»ther side, wo nmy at least lio^ie that it will 
rather whet than damp the desire for similar expeditions. 


AGRICULTURAT. VNIONS THE CLERGY. 

IE principle of action which refuses to acknowknlgo defeat, 
iuid sees m temporary failure only a pledge of future siic.cess, 
16 perhaps as old as human natura. But the fonns of its manifesta- 
tion may bo found to vaiy' greatly in different types of character. 
In one man its expression will bo calm and dignified $ in another^ 
petulant, incoborent, and vindictive. The deenniog fortunes of a 
political party often give curious scope for its exfaibiibu, and tho 


Apparent setting in of a Conservative reaction Rirt now afibrds an 
inmneo iu point, IjiberaliKin was conspicuously in the ascendant 
wlum in 1833 Fronde and Newman chos^ their defiant motto for 
the Lyra Ajmf.olirfi, “ Yon shall know the ditforonce now that I 
am back again,” mid tluuo Ims bi'-en a good deal of tliis prophetic 
tono during llie pivMJUt autumn in the advice addressed to the 
Englisli rural clcigy bv home Bibi'ral speakers and writers, among 
whom tho most promincul position belongs to the Sjitiotator. 
Tho coimfry cloigy are for the most part tJoneervatives. This 
is a fact with wlufh, Imwovcr much or little we luiiy deplore it, w'O 
have bocoiuf tolerably familiar in the course of a good many years 
of experience, us well as from history. If the clergy, being Con- 
St!r\atives, act on the piiiiciples and loUow the traditions ol their 
piirtv, there is very little ri*usoii fur wonder, and vciy much less for 
the minatory lectures and uiiromplimentary epitJmts with which 
they hJl^e intely been favoured in the lump, xvithout any dis- 
criminatinn bctwe»‘n the pmsoiia wdio wlick to tho good old- 
fashioned groo\es and those w^ho are in their own judgment, and 
thrtt of nm.si other people, very steady and consistent liberals. 
“Tros Tyriusve,” it is all one ; (111108.1 the clcigj'inan accepts tho 
parliculur hliibboleth wliich it pleases his interrogotor to propose, 
lie 1.8 set (low ii iis a hopeh'ss ob*^lruclivc, “ stupid ” to the heart’s core, 
“blind” ill the ver\ crisis of his fate, and sure “in tive years the 
period, xvo nippu.-e, when a new (iovernmtint is e.x ported to bo 
w'oni out ill itvi turn— to bring upon liimself and all bolunging to 
him disostois unknoxvu and inimmeviible, as llio iinmodiate and 
certain consequences «>f bis own olislimite pigheadi'diies.s. When 
We look to the spe^eiul chiirge.s laid in tlie indictmont upon which 
all this supi vsirucLiire of regretful x'itiipemlion is founded, it 
ajqieurs lluit one jrn'iit uiid miiin head of elericol oHending, Wides 
tho Biiriiils Jbll jiml I'lduwitioii counts, is tho attitude wliich tho 
ckirg}' lire- sin>po.-(‘d to hii\e taken in resr.ect to tho agitation con- 
nected xvith tlie Agricultural Tiiibourers^ riiion and the actual or 
pos.Hjblo sliik(‘.^ wlii(?h may take plfti^o under its aiisjiices. ‘•There 
ne^evxvfls in the whole history^ of the Churah of J‘mgkind any- 
lliing so unfoitiiiiale or so stu]»id as” this. luickily the mischief 
has not gone .so fur n.s vet but that there is a way of esnipi' for 
the infirior elergy. The. bisbop.s are past hope. One of their 
own number luis already sealed their doom. Bi.shop Kllieott 
has lighted a slow match - -a inensured tinie-fusec — xvhich “will 
in five years” (Dr. (Jumming s(‘c*ius to have set a fuhliioii for 
dehnite ebr«un»logy iu pro)>hesyiug) “turn the bkhops out of the 
House of lanuls.” But for rectors and vicars tliere is vot a 
ohance. Tlu'v have only to Mubmit ilieinselvea to the dir(}etion of 
Mr. Areli, to bi'eoiiio corresponding Bt‘tTotaries for tho Ijaboiirers’ 
I’liion in ovny counirv parish, and to plare their glebe land (well 
'‘locked to begin witli) at its disposal foroo-o])eiativo furm.s, and 
then perhaps the (.dmreh of Kngiaiid may last their time in tho 
rural districts. They are on their trial, and only bold lluiir 
pre.**eut positions on popular suHoranco. 'I’hoy must not even 
expivss a personal o]nnion as to their likes or diblikea in any 
agitation which may arise. “ .As if that signified I ” rrobably tlie 
p(*rsoiial opiniem of any private man or w’onmn upon any political 
Huhj(*ct sigiiillfs very littli*. nriless ho or she happens to be a great 
owner of ))rop(Tty in a small Farliameniary boroiigli. But never- 
theless most people do exorcife’o the right of expressing their likes 
and dislikes on ,siibje(.*t 8 of current interest; and iii so doing 
they are not 8 iip|x»sed to lx* assuming the fun(!tionH of It^gishilors. 
The impatient jwirenthetic sneer at any idorical expression 
of opinion, “ns if sig'niliod,” has therefore a curious look, 
as though, in tho st'cret jmJgiuent of the critic, it did 
signify a great deal. Such a commentary would certainly not 
have Ixion provoked by a similar expression of opinion from 
tho parish doctor, or local attorney, or even from the 
ueare.'»t county miigi.sirate. Tho invohintaiy admission on tho 
part of ft censor of the cl(»rgy is at any rate suggestive. It is 
possible that a clergvoimn him.self may feel that, rightly or wrongly, 
his official position does give a certain imjH)rtaiJCO in local opini(>ii 
to the expro.‘*sion of his own judgment ; and that therefore it is 
mort? i]icuiub<*nt on him than on must of his neighbours to be veiv 
careful in forming such a judgment, and to wcigli his words well 
in giving iitternhre to it xvhen it is formed. Jle has lived, it 
may be, uianv years, and has gained sumo small oxpcfrience of 
men and things since tlie days of Ins f(*rvid iindergradualo oratory 
at tho Union, when he threw himself with tho hcadloug impetuosity 
of a neophyte into tlm advocacy of the last new scheim^ for tho 
instantaneous regeneration of society, which turned out, after the 
ii(*xt Jjong Vacation, to contain, by an unoccbuntablo oversight, 
c(*rtain conditions which made it impracticable, not to sny ridiculous. 
It was easy enough for him then to withdraw irom n tklse position ; 
it might not be so easy now, nor could ho hastily tolto up a false 
position witli tho same impunity or with tho same freedom 
from iiiischievoiis c^onsequencos. 

It is somewlmt disappoii)tin(^ when we find a journal like the 
StmetMtorf usually so philoeopbicaL and so anxious to lilt men 
anovo tho level of ontinory human passions and opinions, adopt- 
ing as the basis of an argument on this subject, one of thB 
comntonest and most transparent of popular fiiUacios. An heknow- 
ledgiMl evil exists; sr>me one with sulficient energy and self- 
confidence to make himself )icard|lias started np to proclaim a 
remedy; therefore it is the immediate duty of every one who* 
xvquld not bo bold to rango himself on the side of the evu to aoeept 
this particular xemody os infaUiblo, and to agitate ibr its univemi 
adoption. Fc^unw are made out of quMk me^cines on the 
strength of this logic : but the victories of medical and sanitary 
science ore won by otner means, ^Viihout any spedal knowTei^ 
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of '^e ](^l dotalla of an agitation which is confeiaedly dopieeated 
% othewj^^healdea cleittymen, and 
which ‘is to he further pushed four gteat torchught 
processions” in one district or Somersetshire, most persons aceus- 
toznoti to the exercise of grave and sober judgment would 
pause before committiug themselves to its support. Those indeed 
who chance to have lived “ through the history of the last year’s 
iSomersokshire agitation ” in the very heart of the district whore it 
was carried on, instead of merely “ looking hack ” at newspaper 
repoi-ts of it, can perhaps toll how agricultural labourers themselves 
have sternly kept it at hay, while they have sought, in conjunction 
with lai'iu(irs and landowners, to moet existing social and sauitnr}' 
evils by other moans. But think of “ torchlight procossions ” in an 
agricultural district for the “pushing on agitation” of labour 
Of^nst capital immediately after the harvest has been stacked ! The 
SpeatMor “ hopes ” that these processions will be “ at once orderly 
and successful as demonstrations.” Jn what way a torchlight proces- 
sion can be “ succeasful,” to take a familiar instance, us a “ deiuon- 
atration ” against a tumbhwiow'n c6ttage held by lease on lives wdiich 
the landowner cannot touch till the lease falls iu, wo do not chooso 
to guess ; and for the “ order ” of such demonstrations we should not 
like to answer. But perhaps it is unfair to hold the i^ipectMor to 
aiw litoral and customary raeauing of words and phrases. The 
^ Church,” for instance, throughout last, week’s article is used as 
an exnvession exactly equivalent to “ the clergy of all denomina- 
tions,'* and “ every true Church ” aeems to be much the same 
thing as “ every Christian minister.” We had ourselves imagined 
that this way of tolldng had passed out of date some thirty yeora 
ago. 

“Bishops and clergymen who stand aloof” from this torchlight 
agitation seem to the hpeHator “ to abdicate their offices os clergy- 
men, not less than to neglect their duties as men.” There may m 
the world of life and thought be other points of view from which 
this ({iiestion may be oxamintxl. The attitude which many of the 
coimti’y cleigy may fjiirly claim the right to asHume with i*efereuce 
1o the ([ueslions affecting the jvlations of capital and labour as 
they ('xTejid from the towns to the. ofumlry parishes may not 
improbably be the same as that which tho town clorgv have 
for 8e^erHl years past adopUxl, not without general nppr<jl)ation. 
This has usually Wn gidded by the rule that the (dorgy should 
not become active partisans either on the side of oraployei's 
or employed. If they have b(*on Inlliienred in this course to 
fromo extent by motives of worldly' prudence, or of what Bishop 
Bulhu* has called a “reasonable sell-love,” they Hr»i not necessarily 
Disputes belw'eeii masters and men are 
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yoiy mueh liJ<e miarrels l)etw<H!n husband and wife so far as the 
i liter fovcnce of third jairties is ronceriu‘d ; and u truce may often 
be declared while tho opposing forces unite to rid ihcnistdvos of 
tho presence of the interloper. Manufacturers and artisans not 
seldom coincide in the douut whether the panson knows enough 
about tho matter in hand to lie ablo to form an ujjinion on its 
merits j uiid the parson himself may bo disposed to agree with 
them, and to coniine any expression of his o-wn judgment in tho 
iiuittei* to a friendly warning lioiv and there against tho risk of 
exchanging tho frying-pan for tho iiiv. It is quite possible 
that the personal sympathies of tho clergyman may Iw 
enlisted on the sido of labmir ratlier than on that 
of ca})ital. In a strike which is probably among tho eavlieht, 
as well ns among the most severe and protracted, within 
living memory, a coimtry clergyiuiuj came boldly forwuivl on the 
sido of the men, and — it was forty-five years ago — was imprisonod 
for twelve inonibs in the county gaol ns" a consequence, ilia zeal 
had outrun his discretion, but there are many cleig^nieii now who 
in a clear caso of right against wrong '«vould risk the same penally. 
A country clergyman may, however, with reason hesitate to 
allow that the ndation of the labourer to the work, and therefore 
to tho employer, stands on the same footing in the two oases of 
ordinary luiumfactuixm and of agriculture. He may think that a 
product which may bo obtained at any lime, and which is not an 
iinmodinte necessary of life, may l)o dealt ^vith in accordance with 
other laws than .will apply to products wliich depend absolutely 
on the conditions of seasons and of weatlier, and which are the 
staff of human and animal life, lie may therefore feel himself, 
and may recommend to others, very much* greater caution and dti- 
liberalion in raising or sanctioning a inovament which applies 
the pi'inclples of tho Trade Union and the possible pressiu'o 
of strikes to agriculture than he might Uiink necessary in the 
case of a raana&ctiirin|^ industry. At any rate, if his' opinion 
eonfesaodly “ ti^ifios,” in the judgment of his censors themsidves, 
ho is bound to m especially circumspect in nil that he says or does 
upon the question, and to take the risk of such hasty criticism 
as tho exigencies of a political crisis may bring upon him. 
The consolations of modem prophecy are no doubt materially 
enhanc^ when the prediction of the bettor time coming can lie 
coupled with some goM>d mouth-filling denunciations of the “ proud 
oppressors who for tho moment happen to bo in power. But 
it may be as well to bear in mind that an* oracle, when 
oiBclea wore m fiuhion, lost none of its authority hy being dis- 
creetly vague*, and a prudent pimbet will take care to qualSy his 
predictwms, even rttlie cost of some saorifico of their force, by 
leaving for hiinadf an eotplanatoiy hole to creep out at, if the 
course of events uioaid wove perversely at variance with the more 
obrious mterpratalion of his words. 


* TIIE OLD CATHOLIQ CONOEESS AT C 05 f STAS!^ , , 

T he third Old Catholic Oongreas, which closed its a^tin^: 

Tuesday lasf^ derives s peculiar interest foom the pteoo JW 
the period of ils aSBemblage. The ilrsthad met in iSyf ,at Mjuwh^ 
responding to the challenge thrown down to OathoUe Germahy Jtt 
Dr. DoUiiiger's fkmous manifesto*, the sMixmd, last yearatOdognSi 
when the movement originating inBavai*ifi had spread to the Nlffth 
and was making itself felt in tho very heart of tho Catholic Rhine- 
land. This time tho scene has again boonahified ftom North to Sooth; 
but iiisload uf reluming to Munich, tlie Congress has minted, ip 
view of the extending area of the consrituency it represents, to 
tho conffnos of Switzerland. Hardly any Swi^s deputies were 
present last September at Cologne ; but since then tho pmgrees of tho 
iiiovoment has been so rapid, esporially in tin* dioceses of Basle apd 
(Ttmeva, that already soveml parishes have passed into tho hands of 
the Old Catholics, and a preliminary Conference was held on the 
3 1 at of A ugusl at Olton . Hh well to s(deci representatives in compliance 
with an invitation iasuod by the Ceulnu Committee to attend the 
approaching Congress, as to dis<Mi8« pinna of naiional Chnrch uigani- 
ziilion and the erection of a naticmal bishopric. There w*aa, therefore, 
a local as w*oU as hislorieal titnoss in the selection of (’onstouco this 
year as the place of meeting, and Urn vast CirtmUamn^SSaal on the 
shore of thci Lake, named ftom the great reforming Council of tho 
lifteenth cent ury which sal within its walla, afforded ©\\iry facility 
for tho purpose. Nor was tho time lea.H aigniffcant than the ploco 
of assembling. At the two previous Gongi*e8ses tho movement was 
passing through a Umtotive phase, and it has only within the lost 
few weeks completed its essential organization — for much, of course, 
still remains to be dune — by the election and consecration of a 
Bishop. Just before this last event the venerable Archbishop of 
Utrecht, who occupied so conspicuous u placo at Cologne, nod 

{ losscd away, and tlie Anglicau prelates who were then pi’OBOUt 
Hive been obliged this year to content themselves with expressing 
their sympathy by letter. But their al>seu(«.o was evidently felt to 
be more than compenanted by the appearance of Bishop lieinkona, 
who mot with a most (mthubiusiic wception. Two American 
prelates. Bishop Doane of .\lbany and Dr. Lynam, Bishop-Elect of 
A Old h Carolina, wert) pi'esent, and tho Andibishop ()f Sjra and 
Bishop of Haarlem wrote, like the Bishops of winchester and 
Lincoln, to testify their regret at being unable to attend. All 
tho gi'oat (lerman leaders were there, with tho exception of 
Ddllinger, whose jwrsonal counsel was the less urgently needed 
as the mt)vement has now passtni beyond its theoretical stage, 
the principles and theological bitsis of Old Catholicism being 
ah-eady deliiied; and this third Confess was occupied ex- 
chiHividy, as the second was prlucijially, with the settlement 
of ))mc'tjcal details. The Anglican Ohii^h was represented by 
Dr. Ifowson, Dean of Chester —who has exprossi'd in a letter to 
the (tmrdum his warm admimtion for those “kings of mon^” 
Schulte, juid Bishop Dein kens — Dr. Heideuhoim, English chimlaw 
at Zurich, and several other clei>r>'men. Dr, Michaud and Dr. 
Prcfc^^ns <5 ^presented tl)o ( 'Utliolics and Protoslanta of France ; 
twe Avchpriests came from Itiissia, and l^rofesaor IJolzmaiin spoke 
for the (h;ruiaii IVoteslants, or rather ILilionulists, whoso 
sympathy* wns of course of a vury gcuiu'al and negative kimt. 
father liyacinthe was luiiong Die deputies from iSwitzerland, and 
three ecclesiastics atlciidiMl from tho Church of Holland. 

The order of procet^ding seems to have been much the samo aa 
on previous iKTasioiis. , A friendly soir^, at which inlbruial ad- 
dresses were niado and greidinga e.\ch»iugod, was held on the 
'J’liursday eiening ; ’the business sittings occupied Friday and port 
of Saturday, and public meetings, attended by many thousamlA, 
were held ou Saturday and Sunday afternoon, (in Sunday nioming 
Bishop Beinkens preached an impressive, but entirely uucoutro- 
versinl, sermon to ou immeuHO congregation at High 'Afass at St. 
Augustine’s Church. One imiovalion was made this year, by 
admitting liulies us guests, though not delegates, to the sittings 
of the (’ongress 5 about iifty of tbem were prosenl on 'rhursday 
evening atihe preliminary' reception iu tho Council Hall, and a 
larger imiiiber at the diuiicT given to above three hundred guests 
on Saturday evening. Herr Wieson, who presided on Thursday, 
-welcomed the guests in a few graceful words, and referred to the 
solemn associations of llie chaml^r iu w*hich they were assembled. 
The Bishop of Albany then spoke iu English, to convey the greotings 
of the America)! Church, okserving that he had himself proposed 
tho address of sympathy with the movement in the (General Oou- 
ventioii. He i^ferrerl to the close union iMdwei'U America and 
Genminy, which would, he trusted, be cemented in the future by 
tho more intimate bcjiid of religious unity, and said that what 
chioffy stmek his fellow-Churchiiieu iu Ainerica was the combina- 
tion of courage with patience and wisdom displayed by the Old 
Catholics, esianjially by their priests. The Archpriest from 
Moscow followed, aud then Proleesor Holzinann, after which the 
AblK^ Michaud delivenid what is descriljod as a ^*ecli of poi- 
sionate eloquence ou the position and prospocts of the cause in 
his own country. He assurt^d his hearers, from his own personal 
knowledge, tliat thoi'e was a huge number in I'Vancc, even among 
the clergy, who were with them at heart, but under the double 
pressure of ecclesiastical and civil restraints did not as yet dare to 
avow themselves ; nor are Old Catholics permitied by the exist- 
I ing French law to meet for worship exfiept in private. Dr. 

. } Heidenheim and Dean Howson thon brieny convoyed to the 
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and expressed )ji^» confulfnce in the future prowth of tlio movement 
under the Divine hleseinp: which htul so aippinlly HttcmWl its 
courw hitherto. Tlieir orpfaniited canpprepnitions already amount^ 
to over 5n,cjoo, where:ia when he tooU counsel with hid Iriends at 
IS’ureiuberpr in 1870 tliey were but fourteen. 

Tho real husuw^w of the Con^reeii hej^nu on Friday mominp:, 
when Sohiilto \\n» lor tho third time olortod I*resident imd opened 
the prorfodiuj.'^j by the delivm of a loiijif and forcible addrcHti, re- 
countinjar tin* stepa taken by tlio Otimmillee nppointwl at Oolosrno 
to provide f«»r the elcMJtion and consecration of abieliop, and their 
iuy<»tmtir)Te^ tho subjcHJt with the Archbishop of rtre<*! it and 
Prince JVi^mnn^k, which Ifwt bed Vea of the most friendly cha- 
racter, nml winild r<)»ult in a lew d.iys in iho lornml recojrnititrti 
of Dish/»p Jtoinkens by the Prueei/in (luvr^ninciit, which i.< niw 
reported to hai e actiiaJly taken place. The speaker then reviewed 
the preflont statiatics of tho Old Catholic boily in (Tcrinany, and 
showed tluit, while there wtto 22 rc^i^jlarly oiyanized ron^’^ro'ra- 
tioDfl in Pnissia, 33 in Davftria, and 27 in Baden, nuinheria|^ 
o.1tn|;etber over 5o,cx)o menibern, lh(\v hml in fact not loss 
than 200, OCX) devoted and /i^lous adhe^ronts in the Fmpiro, 
jvnd many more were waitiiipf to join tlu*jn. Xo such pm- 
as this had born made in the early years of the Kolorma- 
tiem, and tho pw'sent movement hnd h) li;rht its way in an n;rf^ 
when tdtrawontono corruption had deeply infected the Church 
with materialism and inditrerenti.«»in. In Italy, nccordin;? to the 
account ftiven by Jkniprhi, two-tliir«ls at lt*nst of llie peoplo wore 

r iniidela.while sceptic ism and fanaticism disputed possession of 
remainder. Thcfije thin^rs should ho mnieuihned when tho 
conventional claim of IhoXew ('ntholics to two himdred million” 
adherents waa so ,'.di hi v repeated from mmijli to numth. r.elterfi 
of H^’mjwtliy from forcisrn bishops and others wvre then read, aud 
an invilnfion from the Americun I'lvanpelical Alliance, signed by 
Dr. 8chalf, and askitiir the Con^rmss ti» .sen«l ihreo representatives 
to a inectin;? to lie Indd next month at Xow Yiirk. Schulte pointed 
out the pmctiuil <titricuUies in thti way of <'iiujplyint? with this 
But|;iresti<m at so sliort a notice, hut a reply wjw drawn up {riviiijjf 
emphatic ua.‘auranres of the intention of the ()ld(-athoUcsto proceed 
in the work of refonii. Tlie hiibint'ss transacted at t ho ( ’on»rre..‘*s. as 
we iiithnaled just now, xvas of a purely practical kind. Tho 
Bchcmc of (Miurch law tlrawn up by the (Jencral Oommitteo 
wn» ad<»pled with slijjflit luoditicatiun, but expressly declared 
to be ** proviHional," as the present state of things, while all 
the cpisco^xil rees nr«5 in tho hands of iiifallibilists, can only 
be Considered a triiiisitioiml oiu*, and the < ' d (-atholic body 
in Germany doc-s not olaiin as yet to K‘ move than a single 
dtocfso j not a proviiut', still less a national Church. There mb 
provide for 1h(5 const! tuliou of the Mpiscopil Hymal, with tln^ 
in«hop at its head, consisting of all liii' pric.ds umler his juris- 
diction, and a lav delegate for every two luindre.d meiub(n'a of the 
congregation, tt ia to niK’t once a year, at Whitsuntide, «>t 
oftoher if summoned by tho Inshop and his (.Vnincil, the Council 
being chosen by tho Synod, and coiiv^isting of four pnc<jt.«« and five 
laymen, <mo of (‘ach order retiring every year, 'flu? bishop will ho 
olectCH.1 by tho Synod, but fmm a list tif names proposed by tho 
Council, and ho is to aiipoint a A^iciirdieneral to act in his ab.-ence 
Of during a v."waiicy. ICvt-ry congregation is to elect its own 
pastors, who aro to bo confirmed by tlu^ bishop, hut they are not 
to Ih 3 feiuox'able, oxc(*j)t by cmionical process, and for a proved 
offence n;»nin8t iho faith or disciplin^^ of the CluircJj. llcsolu- 
tions xvcrc alsii passeil, providing funds for the education of .stiident.s 
for the priesthood, which Bishop Reinkons declared to l)«i a matter 
of pi’psslng importance, and the more so, as Professor Kiioodt and 
others insisted that clericiil eduealion in Gormajiy during tho last 
tenor fifteen viMrs ha<l sunk so loxv that “ New Catholic pri«‘sts” 
who joinr'tl the" nmvement would not be qualifual for p'trochial cures. 
The olIertoTy collected at the Kiiglish servicn on Sunday, where 
Dr.lAmam and Deiin lTo\won otllciated, was devoted to this object, 
lliere wii.s a gemd deal of warm discussion on these and other 
practic.al rh^tails, ns also on a proposal of Dr. Micbolip,^onn of the 
uioftt vigoroua spokcsnii'n of the inoxeineni, to take immediate 
action in the matter nf reunion, instead of simply eootirming the 
permanent CoiinnittiM? appointed last year at tkilogne to deal xvith 
tlwj siilyort. He xvanled to have two Clornniittws formed — oiio to 
alt at Munich, and enter into communicatiou with the. l^rfislorn 
OluiTchpB, tho other to sit at Bonn, and comiTumicate xvilh Clivis- 
tUn bodies in the West; the two meanwhile iiiflintRining clo.se 
rolatioiM of mutual intercourse, and lioth aliJto Ixdng ready to enter 
into negotiations xxitli tho (Jerman cleigy of different confessions. 
It wan evontiuiily delonuined to refer liio matter to tho Episcopal 
Oonncil. 

There does not stH*ni much to c.'dl for criticism, at least from an 
oillflider, in the measures ailoptcd by Iho Congrosa, which were 
C/OodleaBoaly tentative and provisional, all really important questions 
being adjourned ftir the considomtiou of the future SyiKxl. An 
offieiai report will of coui’se appear in due time. Meanwhile it is 
obvious to remark on tho busiiiesfi-liko character of tho wholo pro- 
cee^ngs, and tho quiet confidenro and calm conmion-sense view of 
thmr position and duties which appear to have animated those who 
took port in them. Ktwkens was evidently regarded on all sides 
as pre>^iincutiy fitted fat his position, and it can hardly fail 
to eouduco luaterially to the success of tho rising community to 
have such a man at its head. Schulte was himself corefiu to 
eKploin that ho mnidderedliie own resixinsibility for tho movement 
Oltnost At im «*nd. For the last tfiree years ho has laboured 
indeforignb^'- at its orgamnitteo, which is now so for completed 
that henoeforth tlio conduct of affaire poas<°ii mto the hands of the 


bishop and his Synod, which is to meet next Easter. Nor did 
tleinfcns slirink from assuming the leadership thus devolved upon 
him. It was obscrwxl that, while the politleal and imtiwial aspect 
of the question seemed l-o bo uppermost for the momenl m the 
minds of tlio lay spCiikw at tlio Gongross, who jfelt the urgent 
priictical itiipoi tani-o of securing tho recognition of the Prussian 
hovernmfui. tho Bishop l<i»t no opportumty of insisting on the 
cRSontioUy religious chimictcr of llie conflict in which they were 
euir«ge<l Jlis closing speech at tho public meeting on Saturday 
was liti empliatic vindication ol tho popular use ot the Bible. But 
critical pi riud in the history of tho movement is vet to come. 
I’o dfstrov IS always cusicT than to construct, and hitherto, trom 
tJic iiccGh^ity of the case, protest and resistsmeo have heon tlio order 
of (he djiv. ilh this third Oongreas, which has laid the foundfl- 
tion of a disciplinaiy system, a new era opens. The woidc 
already accouipli>hi‘d only professes, indeed, to Do olementary and 
])rovi8iomil ; but in such cases mimh depends on tho first start. 
I'lie example of Fa I her .Hyacinthe, w^o has already sottled 
Iho qm‘stion of clerical celibacy and mass in tho vernacular on 
liis own liook, so to fuiy. is enough to show thiit there aro sorao very 
imndy spirits iiniong even Ihe prominent spokesmen of tho party. 
And all hough their organization is independent, and the tiwi^ 
deputies took no v<tv prominent pai't in the recent ( Jongress, there is 
a pre.tly close polidority esteblished now between the Old (latholies 
of Gernumy and Sw'itzerliiiid. Dr. Schulte reminded his lioarers, 
with piirdonahlo pride, of tho far greater advance iiiBclo in ihroo 
years hy the present movement I him was achieved in a much 
longer period by Luther. There is one homely lesson, however, whic.li 
limy profitably hi* learnt from the expericiu;e of the tiorraan RefoT'- 
iijfition when once it did bi'gin I 0 advance, which is conveyed in 
the fanilUar proxorh, Fesfina As long as men like t^chulte 

and Reii)ken.H are able to n^taiii the control of iiifairs, there id not 
pi'vliaps much danger that tho warning will bo forgotten. 


(JDNFKDF.RATKD HOMKS. 

I '^TIE British Associntioii secuns to think itself entitled to take 
- cognizant) of all those subjects over which another body of 
philosophers baa in recent years assumed a special suporvisiou. It 
1.S perhaps rather iiurd upon Iho Soeial Science 0ongre8.s, whieli 
will meet next week, to bo miiicipate,d in the discu.ssion of such 
eniiiumtly social subji'Cls ns cookery and liousehold work ; but wo 
must IK' vert heloss admit that Mrs. Jxing nt Bradford had something 
to Hii\ upon these subjects which desew's attention. This lady, 
wlui is, we believe, Amerii’an, describes English maiil-servanis a» 
living in semi-slavery, and she iijhistcd on tJudr right to enjoy tho 
s^icittx of lumi. uiidci>liiiHl her to wean that mistresses ought 
no longer to object to *Mbllo\vers,” nor to express displeiisure at 
flirtations betwiu'n their maids and the biiW or policeman. 
Jh'v propo.sal fur *L?onAKleratod homes ” implies that masters and 
inistresse.s and tlioir children uro to Jivo under one roof, and 
st'rvnnts undi-r another. E.xcc'pt at flxed hours, or in spi'cisil cases, 
the luxiir}'- of ringing I he Ixdl will have to be ixmouiiced, hecaiiae 
tlu'.re xvill he nobody on the premises to answer it. A family will 
live on the siune phin as a single mnn at Oxford or Cambridge, to- 
whom a scout or hed-miikor comes at certain hours to do nccesBory 
work and thou (lepai*ts. Mra, King appears to consider that 
economy of luhour xvould result from her plan, and probably U> 
some extLMit aho is correct. We stM) how quickly Bio work of 
ch^'ining and putting rooms iu order is performed in a large hotel, 
and we might sAfeiy ossumo that tho some quantity of work it 
done luoro slowly in private houses. Of course in a large hotel they 
do not clean for cleaning’s sake, or because it is Satiuflay, hut merely 
do what is wanted, and no more, or even less. One obvious advan- 
tage of ^Irs. King's plan would he that tho trouble and difiioulty 
of feeding servants would be got lid of, and master and mistress 
would be nt liberty to dcraeiin themselves 1^ eating Australian 
meat if they were so inclim*d. It is perJiapa premature to speculate 
on tho introduction of the ubiquitous Chinauum into Engird, but 
in some countries which were colonized li*om England he does 
nt'arly all the domestic work thGn» is to do, and ho cornea at flxed 
holU'H to do it iu houses where his residence would be intolerabte. 
The ** confederated homes ” xvhich Mrs. King proposes would, w 
presume, lie arranged on the principle of what are called flats, end 
It would hardly he conveniimt in a flat to do without one servant 
unless the lady of the flat could undertalxe tho duty of saying that 
she was not at home to disogrocable visitors. This, however, k a. 
detail which would adjust itself. It would be easy to oppoint one- 
evening in tho week for being at home, and to decline to 
roc(?ivo all but necessary visits at other times. If tho ^etem 
of ** confederated homes ” should promise to produce the aholK 
tiou of morning calls, that would be a clear advantage. It 
would be part of such a system to have gat and water 
laid on at every floor, aivd to employ lifts for raising ooala 
and other lioavy weignte, instead of having them carried up 
by servant*. I^ies, wq believe^ find life in a flarte, where tho 
windows look out on nothing, very dull j but parhapa if they uniler» 
took a share of domestic work this depriYarioii would be lesa 
serious. Mz 8. King indeed suggests that the dbeerfliteess and plei^ 
sure of the inhabitants of ** coniedemted homes would be pro- 
moted bj neighbourly intercourse; but that is ioMy eonsmnt 
with the habit of London, where it has been uemlly eeocninted a 
convenience that you need not know your next-door neighbour. 
Mrs. King thinks that in ^^ccmfhderated homes” the want which 
young men and young women feel of social interpouxse and variety 
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of amueoment would be aiet oatumlly end beeliliilf. But motbrn 
ii^bt perhaw the pxobeble conBequeiieeB to their daug^hters 
of tma eociaTiateicouvw as daugeroui. Of couraoj if we covddcbooiie 
^^vneighboura, all would be delightful, but then wo could not* 

Tho reports of Mra. ling's paper are imperfeot, and periiapa 
it jmy Lave had a mm practical aspect than these reports 
exhibit. But she oertaiulj sooms to us to tales too little 
account of obvious dlflicultiea. Thus she says, that, ^^witU 
combination in cooking, we could afford to liave an artist 
to guide and direct the ataff of inferior miln.** This sounds like a 
proposal for dinners and suppers in a common hall, wivich, however 
eounomic^ly justiiiable, would be destructive of domestic comfort. 
Jf there is to bo a sepaxato dinner or siippor in each “ home,*’ thert) 
must be at least one person in that home to cook the food and 
servo it up. If the mistress of the ** homo ” can and will do this, 
so much the butter for herself and lior husband ; but much training 
both of tho wife who cooks and of tho husb^md who eats would bo 
needed to produce a satisfactory ‘result. In order to deal com- 
plotely with this branch of the subject of “ homos,** it would be 
noTOstsory to investigate first principles. We must begin by in- 
quiring what is a dinner P Tlie I'mglisli notion of a dinner differs 
from of almost all the rest of the world, and it is to be feared 
that our devotion to roast beef would be &tal to any projerdi for 
economising labour in the kitchen. It is true that you can got 
roast beef in lUmost any Continental country, but then it is not 
roasted. In England wo demand large joints roasted before a 
large fire. . In Eranco it is usiuil to cook no more meat than is 
likely to 1^ eaten, and to employ no more fuel than is absolutely 
noeessiiry. Thus if the mistress of a French “ homo ” undertook to 
dross dinner fur her fiimily, she would neither be required to 
handle such heavy weights nor to cxpiiso herself to such a degree 
of boat os in au English kitchen. She might dress a dinner 
■suflicient, nc^onliug to French ideas, for hersuu, her husband, and 
children, with only such assistance as riio could got from an in- 
telligent girl or boy. Wo do not suppose that a iium of education 
and I'efinomcivt would desire that his wife should habitually o<iok 
dinner for bis family, but still it ia useful to consider what ia 
possible. The important point to ob.scrve is, that economy in 
food, fuel, find labour go together. We had forgotten to ob^rve 
that the liomes ** might be wanned in winter by heated air, so as 
to disjMinS'O, at l(‘aat partially, with tho wasteful prw.tice of biiruing 
coals ID open iiroplaces. 'l^us, again, would bo a cluinge abhori'ent 
to 11)0 feelings of many English men and women, but llie high 
price of coals will compel it. If wo cannot niter our own habits, 
we hud hotter bring up our rods and daughters to accept a at-ove 
as a subcditule for tho sacred fire of tho domestic hofirth. 

It cannot bo doubted that tho organiaation of labour*’ might 
to some i$\tcnt lx> applied to domestic purposes by ineiuis of these 
** cunfedernlcd homes.** We understand that an attempt has b^en 
made to intn.>dace tho principle of coinraon servants in a block of 
new buildings called IimgraTe Mansions, where lifts are used to 
ocononiisu) labour. These mansions are stated to be so fiur a financial 
success that they Aru always full, but they are not the social 
success tJioy ought to bo only beantso they are rnaniigcd in the 
iuicmst of rile proprietors for tlie Sake of profit, instead of, as 
thi^y ought to be, in the iutei'est of tho tenants.*’ The gentle* 
man who gave this infonuatiuu to Mrs. King seems to have 
adopted a new and harmless form of socialism. If he expects 
landlords of house property iii London to manage it in the 
Interests of anybody but themselves, he possesses the inestimable 
advuntRgo ox a sanguine disposition. If his words have any meaning 
at all, they imply that tho proprietors ought only to let apartments or 
flats in these rnsnsions to those whom the tenants, or rather tho 
tenants* wives, could agree in considering ** nice ” people. This is 
an extravagance of tenant-right which could hardly have boon 
invented oveu in Ireland. Wo suppose that the alleged want of 
eocial buccoss in those mansions consists in this, that the occu- 
pants entirely decline to exhibit any sociability with one another. 
Tills is a dilticulty which we fear cannot bo removed by roading papers 
in sections, lilrs. King remarks that tbo English are sociable atir^, 
and asks why they cannot lie the same at home. The obvious answer 
ia that they ere sociable abroad because they are not at home. It is 
eaid that when tho plague rt^ed under King Charles II. the Duke 
<xf Biiclvlngliam took refuge in tho country, 'whero he made himself 
«o agroeablo to his tenants that, when no was leaving, they in- 
qttii’ed when tbov shoold see him again. The puke answered, ** Not 
tut tho next plague.** So wo are mutually agreeable abroad 
beoauso wo know that we can cut one another at home. If we 
met our actual next-door neighbours of a London street, we should 
iwobobly bo cautious about speaking to them even in a Swiss hotel 
un a wet day. 

The diseuBskm which followed flio reading of Mrs. King’s paper 
was even more banenihaa the pi^‘ itself m praedcsl siiggesriou. 

spmlmr Mfiittedthat entirely sevexed thehiuband 

ikom m wife m matters ot •business. If this remSik referred to 
wht^ 'W eomnOnly called Ijondon. it be remembeced that 

mJmi life during the Imum of woric fe, in a 
number of U Mta noe s , transacted by the husband at a distaxioe of 
* five or tep miles fim lixs wife. We might almost say flat 
n(d>ody, either pmcipal or aasistant^ lives in the OUy of l^ndom 
where an enormous mass of buaiiiess is transaetied. It may vm 
be that tbo chsiaetar of that btefeotess baa be^ affeeted Wliie 
CMcumstanee rimt it is iraiksactadalmi^ entimlr between the aoitiii 
of ten and four o’ohMik bt the dira. Bapit^ ini jfBmt/clk 
hem 1)0011 attained In bisinest, mid thinks thsA this is 

equally dcau'oble in houaebdld woih} but {maps in both 


there is aomethii^ to be said oh the other eide^ . 
the wish expressed by a sf)oidier, that wives 'adght ranito ikm 
positions as atisistaiits and advism of tbeur husnandsy It le tejbh 
remarked that mamages in England are apt to produce « nftSolMP!' 
of children, and it is thoii^t by some sodal |drilMgibsiS 
that femily and hcuschold duties o:ighi to engage >nera Of Hie 
time and thoughts ol wives titan they dr/ at praseni* ]l$iraBecl|iart 
on tlxo other hand, beii^, as might be cxpooted,lii the, van Of 
progress in these matters, would curry tho orgimiziriion of Islmttr 
to the ex tout of entiivdy superseding what she calls ^ domiebrih 
drudgery.” Women, she Bay.% are expected with thoir onm hands 
to maki) the clothes of Ihc feiuilv, and Uiis is “ a mpst 
ecfmoitiical employ luout of labour.” We should be inefioed to 
accept Miss BuckeVs words, although not exactly in the sense In 
which she used them. It would be aves^y uxieccmuxxuml employment 
of labour if women in goncral were to make their nuslwuDda 
coats or irousors or shirts, bucause netlung is ho wcMtefid as It 
misfit. But we see woman coustantly employed in needlework 
which apiKMiTH to the uuiiisinicttsl eye of man to have some appU- 
catioii to the clothing of herself or Honiclx>dy else. A bushaiid 
goes into the City bv train, and a vrifo, aftor Bupervising (very in- 
effectually as Mrs. King WiHild say) her bouse and kitchen, bUs 
down t(» ueod]($work, and finds therein sulficient occu}>aliQn unlal 
her husband returns. If the organisers of labour take away tho 
iietHllew'iirk and leave the wife, W'hai is slie to do P Mi's. Kii^g 
appears to contemplate that very superior women — so supnrior, m 
fact, that men are almost afraid to marry them— would he tho 
heads of the proposed organization of hiliour, and ihi^so who desirad 
employment in domestic work would take service under them. A 
married woman might perhaps govern a corps of houseniaids and 
cooks ; but her duties and oppurtuniticB of usefulncBS ns a wife would 
rather be diminished than increased under the new systenu Mxv. 
King sutlers, and perhaps justly, at lectures on cooking to ladies, 
which she colls playing with the frying-pan. But it is beyond 
doubt tliat English vvomcm of the middle class possessc'd in the 
lost century a knowlcMlge and practice in domestic work whicli to 
a great extent they have lost now. Wo may remnu1i>er that Mrs. 
Beecher Stowe aacril>cs to a lady f>f Now England the habit of 
arranging her ow'ii bedroom, and this habit was probably carried 
by the early colonists to America. The superior skill of Frencb- 
woratm in domestic matters Ims been very forcibly described in a 
ri'Ci'nt publication. If this model is too high for* EnglishwomeD, 
they may at hast endeavour to imitate their own graiiduLuthers. 


THE HArriE OF NTErPOKT. 

T he battle of Nieuport, fuu^dit in tlio kist year of the six- 
tcenlh century, was one of the most femoiis tights of the 
long woi' which won the inilependenco of the UuileJ FrOvinct^s* 
As a military (‘xploit it is one of the most Feiuorksbie on record. 
An army wliich seemed doomed to deHtruetiou, which at one point 
of the battle wos on tho very brink of dohti’uiiliou, turned abrmt 
and won a complete rictory. And tho buttle is one which must 
altvays liave a special intert‘st for ICnglishmeu. J'higlisli troops, 
led by an Kuglish cominaudor, took a Wading juirt in tho light. 
And it was one of those days which como home niojx» closely to 
us than many of tho days when Englisluueu have won glory ill 
Continental warfare. At Nieuport Englishmen wcw not only 
beyond all douU fighting in a cauee \ they were also fighting 
smo by side with the nearest of our Continental kinsmen. Those 
of the great family who ages before bad crossed into Britain, imd 
those wlio had stayed Ix^hind on tbo niainland, witre there working 
in one eonuuon ^use against tlie eiumiios of the religion and 
freedom of both. This of course is true of every time tlu^iqrh the 
I whole war when Englisbineu took a part in it. Everywhere m the 
United Premneos, everywhere along tho whole coast frum Flanders 
to Bloswick^ we are umong near kinsmen. But none are nearer 
tliRU those with whom the English w^eiv placed in the closest 
fellowship at Nieuport. Along with the English fought the 
Frisians ; men nearer to us even than any other o.f our kinsfolk of 
the Low Countries ; men who, scattered along tho various paints 
of that long const, had ei orywhere sliowu tliemselves tho stoutest 
defeudoTs of ireedou:, and had evei 7 wliei*e kept firmly to a tongue 
differing less from our own than any otiier form ofContinentAJs|)eecfa. 
When at Nieuport we find Ei^fishmen and bVisLaiis octiug spe- 
cially together, when we roiul iu (jrutias in jiriiuori ocie Anglos 
Frislosque Verius tuebatur,** wc feel carried back to the (hiys w^eu 
Prokopios classed togotJjer "AyyiAsi aud among tfio inhar 

bitai&ts of our islund. Aud it certainly is not pleaeuuit, H ym 
somewhat on the old family harmony, to find a distmgulshed ivnttft 
of English blood and spco(^ in their home going out of his 
way to depreciate hastil), to say tho least, the charuoUur and 
services of the man who led the English contingent on that 
lueraorablo day. 

The battle of Nieuport fills a conspicuous place ir tho early part 
of tho fourth volume of Mr, Motley’s /Ttstwy oJ‘ the L raft'd AsfAsr- 
Umdi. It was tho beginning and ending of an eAjHjdilion deemed 
ia riaeyear i6oobv^ho Btates-Oeueiul, with JlaTne\eld at tbiur hoad 
— rather, ii wouldf seom, against the counsels of the stedholder Prim 
Maurice of Nasmu — ^into the obedient provinces, the provinces which 
had felfen hade under the dominion m fi^pnia, and which were rium 
• ruled by ^Rhilip’a daughter laaheUa and her liusband. tho Archduke 
Albert. OetoM, preseuiiyte become the setme of almost the xoort 
lteAottB6M|re!]o lu^iy* riiougbalraady ihreate^^ was in ilie hand^ 

[ of rite Stateti ^ grt hold of Nimqwi t, they would 
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nurers of ehihofato stage eiTecta ai^d the appreciatois of dminatio tiort which wolild have hoeir more gracdU and 

poetry at least not upon the same night. But it would he peN useful* than a r^rint of a prefirainiry pm from to flg*® 

mLssiUlo in the manager of a theatre which aspiret to bo national grttph. It is sathor hiiinUiating to ohaarvn thati . 

to address himself to different tastes oti different nights. As ho took this subject in hand, he fonnodainuch higher 

h^ ungiigod some actcira of talunt and oxperienoo, ho is not absolutely inteUoctual capacity of his nudleoco than cotild he formed 

without the m«ians of importinir variety into his nroirramme. Ho Halliday, There is in Sbakspearo’s play a loosoiu^ oi ooWtn^ 


without the me^ns of importing variety into his programme. Ho 
might try the effect of porforiiiiiig a non^^pectacular play-^ for 
example, rWrr, once a week. The part of Antony in this 
play IS ^yel 1 suited to Mr. Anderson, who used to stir up the lihst- 
endera effect ually when he played it at the iStaodtird Theatre. Tho 
skill of IVtr. llydor ns a speaker would be well shown in the same 
play. Tho pit and galleries would certaiDly iniooiirage such an 
experimont, and it w*ouUl be useful in affording the company a 
change of pnids. Mr. CluittfU'iuu must ho aware that he has 
hardly found nii aotross equal to tho difficult tusk imposed on her, 
and it might occur to him that in the soven years of his nuuiage- 
meut he Iwis done little to supply tho void which he is now ex- 
periencing, We do not blame niip for imuiaging his theatre ou 
a paying principle, but when hia supporttTs in the proas ascribe to 
him jiicticioiia udiuiniatmtion of the nntionnl theatre,” it does not 
seem unreasonable lo notice that the position claimed in vulva's a 
duty. Much has been deservedly said in praise of the talent of the 
young lady who plays Cleopatra, and it is a aerious drawback to 
the do\elopraent of that Uilent to deprive it of all variety of 
oxGi’cise. >Ir. Chatterton, who po6aesa<»a “ a keen appreciation of 
tho reqiiinuueuta of tlie modenf playgoer,” may perhaps discover 
in time that one play of SlialfH]»earo is ns good as another, provided 
it indudoa a Imllet, and thus out of the monotony of which wo 
complain maybe evolved the variety which in recent 3’earswohave 
hopelessly desired. We do mtl, indeed, at this moment our 
way to introducing a ballet into Julituf Ctnsar, but we quite believe 
that Mr. liallirlay and Mr. Onniinck cvuild nianago this between 
them. There is a donee of Amazons” at Drury 1 /nno Theatre as 
there has been in every piece, whether puntoiniine or trsgotly, pro- 
ducted within the same walla during tlie last two years *, and if, as 
appears likeh*^, any piece may be made popular by tho same method, 
the manager may look foiw'ard to a long C 4 ircer of ** spectacular 
Shakspciirian ” prosperity'. He will continue to appeal to the evo 
and tlu* wmses us well oh to tho understimding, ^ and it may pe ! 
hoped that “ the path of flowers ” (manifestly artificial) will lead 
to wealth. 

Mr. Halliday says that he has addressed himself to the task of 
representing tho passion of the single j»air ” of lovers. But this 
is exactly the tsisk which ‘Drydon luidertook and performed. 
Dnden annoimccd in the prologue to All for Love^ or the World 
Well Lost — 

Ifc brings a tii1» which often ha'< 1>oon told, 

An wid us Oido’Hy uiid nimo.st as did. 

(iis lioro, whom you will iiis bully cnll, 

Hatos t)f his nicttlc, and scan d rants at all. 
lie’s Boincwlint lewd, but a wcll-mi'aniug mind ; 

WVcpsinuch, fights liitlo, but ia wundrous kind. 

* • * • 

1 could iiainr more ; a wif*; and niislrcss too, 

Itoth, to lM^ plain, tnogood fir most of you ; 

Tlio wile wdlHiaiiiml, and the mistress true. 

Tlic unities, us to which Mr. Ilalliilay is supposod to feel anxiety, 
are <jbsi*rvod by Ihydcn only too carefully. Tt would not suit the 
modern immaimr to ho allowed only a thuicu of Mgy’ptiaii.s in the 
way of emlwllishment ; but the gorgeous sjiectntdo of Olcojiatra in 


modern immaimr to ho allowed only a thuicu of Mgy ntioihs in the 
way of emlwllishment ; but tho gorgeous sjiectatdtt of Olcojiatra in 
her State bargn ” might V introduced into Drydeifs play as uncure- 
moiiiously us into Sliakspwres. Mr. Halliday gives the scone in 
which Antony tolls Hlcopalra that lie is going to Home, and he allows 
both lovers to speak wonls by which »Shakspeare meant to murk 
the moment of parting. Tt is, however, not iiupossible for a hidy 
to change her mind, and so i\lr. Halliday ventures to suppose that 


Cleopatra Ixiars Antony company us far as the coast in her State 
bartre. He adds, with painful conscientiousness, “ Jt is not uu- 


baige. He adds, with painful conscientiousness, “ Jt is not uu- { 
reasonable to suppose that the gorgeous ship in which she 
ffrst set out to nuMit Autonv in Cilicia was still iu exist- 
ence and in use at this period.” It is a pity that be did not 
allow himself to suppose furihor that the ship had been 
re-giidod and re-docorated, and the pages and ladies-in-waitiog 
supplied with now liveries on this occasion. The painter, 
however, has assumed the necessary license, and has made 
both ship and crow m smart as possible. A pretty picture is 
introduced for the gratification of spiMstAtors, and this might have 
been done without a contrivance which is manifostly awkward. 
It is surely inartificial to make Cleopatra employ at the moment 
when slie is temporarily losing Antony the same adornments 
which she used when first she won him. Neither Shalispeore nor 
Dryden would have made this mistake. Oloopatni is represented 
by the former as inconsolable at Antony's departure, and we may be 
sure that. If she had not felt absorbing grief, she would at least have 
assumed it. 8he was not like some modern widows, who are able 
at an early moment of tlmir bereavemaot to consider the fashion of 


Halliday. There is in Sbakspearo’s play a looseiu^ of eobstijij^ 
tiou Isiyond his usual ncglig<mce; but when Drydeh^ to.^ hls 
own exproAsioii, essaved to wild tlie master’s bow, he put fbr^ 
hia strength and skill. If the manager of Dnixy Lane Theate 
were forced to djsi>onsc with aceCssones, and depend upon ^ play 
alone to liU his house, we incline to think that Dryden would SeMie 
his purpose belter than SUaks^ieare. There ore, of' CQUHie^ 
passages in which Antony maintains tho character giveir to Um 
111 the prologue, and these passi^*s would need to be omitted. But 
probably the scene in which Ventidius and CleopAtra cooiei^ fr)r 
inHuenco with Antony one (ialling him to duty, and the other 
eniicitig him to 1ovl> — would impress lui ordinnry audience mdre 
strongly than any scetic of equal length in Shalnipcitire’s phty. 
Drydtui took care to write what eve^lxidy could uuaerstand, and 
HVoidtHl those coiiccitn which ore intermingled with many of 
ShakspoaTo's finest pai^sages. After a long contest, love triuniphs 
over ‘^fortune, honour, fiune,” and Antony exclaims ; — 

Give, you Gods, 

( Jive to your Iwy, your CoiBar, 

Thin rafiJe. of a glolic to play withal, 

ThiN ^owgAw world, and pul him chea[ily<i(r. 
ril not Im plcoMcd with lens than Cleopatra. 

VentidiiiB coufosses his defeat iu the words 

Oh women ! women ! women ! all the Gods 
Have not such ixiwer of doing good to nuiu 
As you of doing harm. 

TIio scolding-match bidwom Cleopatra and Octavia has liee& 
etindcmiied by fastidious critics^ but we have little doubt that it 
brought down the house.” Octavla taunts her rival with the 
name of Gicsar, and she aziswers : — • 

Hm worst your malico can 
Ishut to say the gn'otoat of inaxiklnd 
lias been my slave. Tho next, but for above him 
In my cBtuem, is ho whom law rails yours, 

But w'liuni his love mode mino. 

Nobody now roads Diyden ; and probably there are many persons 
in tho iheatro every night who have not read Shakspeare. But every- 
body n^ads, or is supj^sod to read, Tennyson $ and probably tne 
picture of Cleopatra most familiar in our day is tliat which he has 
‘ drawn. It is a picture that might well inspire the most gifted and 
I practised actress with desiiair. 'VV’here shall wo find tho witfbUng 
voice, “ a lyre of widest range,” and the eyes whoso fires tipt the 
keenest darts of love ? Jt is no reproach to a young and promising 
artist that she falls short of impossible perfection. 

We must notice more briutly than it deserves tho BUccesR of a 
now pLiy called Chivalry at the Globe Thoatra. Tho inanagement 
of this house by Mr. Montague has been oltv'ays luiiduble and gene- 
rally judicious! If ho has sometimes made mistakes, he has 
aUv’aya honestly striven to utloiii escoJUmee. We are not sure that 
this hew' play w'ill he popular, but w'o era sure that it desorvea to 
be so. 'file author bad giveu in an earlier play promiso which ho 
has now largely fulfilled. He has done well,'^and be nifty do atill 
better, 7'he palm of aetiug must be assigned to Mr. S. Bknery, 
whose perforiuHiioe of a slightly puritanieal but chivalrouft Western 
squire under James II. was admirable. The rebellion of Momnoilth 
must Ixj tt very attractive thcmi!, as wo have had two plnyt on the 
subject within a year or two. Colonel Kirke, who of course impears 
ill both plays, was better treated in Amos Clnrhe at the Queen’s 
Theatra than he is iit tho Globe, where author and actor have.etm- 
apired to make him a low pothouse rufliaD. It is probable that the 
colonel of tho Queen's Hogunent united profligacy and eruel^ to 
the look and niaimera of a gentleman, Macaulay, who, sometinicft 
enndess in minor facts, was predty accurate in general conception of 
character, does not say that Kirke was vulgar. 


REVIEWS. 

GODKIX’S KELIGIOUS HISTORY OP IRELANPA 

W E Imvo gone tlirough Mr. Gixlkin’a book with «omewlmt of 
an effort, and we have learned more from the hitter part 
than from the beginning Mr. Godkin ia clearly more at home 
with Dr. Oooko, Bishop Doyle, and Archbishop Trench of Tuoni. 
than he is with St. Patrick and 8t. Kevin. Tho book is dia^ 

. figured (hroughoiit by the practice of filling Gie pages with scraps 
from other writers ; hut in the early port there is very little but 
I serraps, and very ofLon such acraps. » be sure a scrap from Dr. 


at an early uonient of their bereavement to consider the fashion of Todd or Dr. i\‘tri« is not to bo deepi^l, wherever 
their mourning. Wo think further that it is only, consistent with with it ; but wo had rathor raad thorn' in t^ir own books thaa m 
the riotous extravagance of the Egyptian Court to suppose that scraps cut out bv Mr. Godkin. But all Mr. Godkin s scraps m 
nifM\rknfm. IiaH ....... tl.. T..;!#} llr : Alonoraiile of thOfiS ilt-mta 


Mr. HaJBdav anonid allow himself to imitate contemuoraiy 
Novelists who revel in jgoitteous. upholstery and varied imu 
splmtdid pattenM of oariia^; 

It would have beeh easy and agreeable to all raectatore to have 
introduced this pietiicra as a imbf&ute for the oidinary dnmHMene 
l^y4)ni bad imutain^ a briaf enpla^ 
havefriridsbed tn tJie plof itaintroducK 


MAw.wwv meeting .* ^ . .. * 

a man who beliovea in Brutus, ainaft to the level of common-nlace 
et finding that them ia anothermon besides Mr. Keane who believei 


of the theatre i and iif i 
tion of the pietttxei fttvi 


et finding that there 
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in the Outhitcs. Mr. Godkin nTue hla extracts in the moat solemn 
tone, and it is ph^ that ho MheTOs that the round towers and 
most of the liomaneMue buildingB of Ireland were the work of 
Cuthiten. Now the Cuthites ore^t mig[ht aoond more ftcientido, 
and ]iti(|[ht also ho mote gsamniaiical, if we said that Cuthisiu is— 
something like Freemasonry *, we know all about it, except what it 
is: we are told a (preat many things that tho Oathites did, but 
nobody tells us who the Outhites were or why they were cidied 
Cuthites. If neither Mr. Keane nor Mr. Godkin wOl toll us this, we 
shall be drivcm to guess thatOutbiam was a “ deposit of Binisni,” or 
that its peculiar creed was a " polarisation of roligious consciousness*.** 
Bratus at Totnea is clear and credible compared with the Oiitbltes; 
for Trojans havo at least a logeiidm^ btung ; tho nanio giv«*9 us uti 
idea *, but of Outhitos we can find out nothing, except that Mr. 
Keane and Mr. Godkin say that they built the rouud towers in 
honour of Baal or Buddha^wo are not, and perhaps they are 
not, very particular which. But Mr. Keane and the CuthittH} and 
the learned Bryant aie not lill ; Mr. Godkin quotes the Two 
JMytoM with much - respect, and gives us in a note a little 
life Ckf its author, who, it seems, was a Icurnod Scotch clor^yinati. 
We trust that none of our readers have forgotten the Two Bahi/lons ; 
if any are so unlucky, we will remind tliem that the IkioIc waa 
written to prove that the worship of the Tiomaii ('atholic Ohiircli is 
really the worship of Nimrod and his wife, and that this dortrinu 
is i^oved a goM deal of etymology of that style in which the 
ending of a OrSiek noim goes for quitn as much as its root. Wo 
need not dwell lonpr on this kind of Btufi', except to wonder that 
a man like Mr. Godkin, who knows how to write sejiiiK) upon some 
tnibjeets, should ever have given it a momeut's scirions thought. 
Ana, as wo remarked long ago in reviewing Mr. Keane, this kind 
of thing is a proper punishment on thoso who dmatii that neither 
in Ireland nor anywhere olso coidd any one put atones together till 
the eleventh or twelilii ccntuiy. Tho process is ingenious. Dr. 
Petrie has proved that tho aucioiit buildingB of Irekind were not 
tho work of the Normans. Mr. i*arker lias proved that nobody 
could build anything in tho time of the Celts. Nobody has ever 
thought tlrnt they can the later tlian the Normans. Therefore 
they are earlier than tho Celts. Therefore they ere tho work of 
Cumites, Baol-tumples, phallic emblems, anything anybody plfioscs. 
Q. E. D. 

Of the history of Ireland from Honry the Second to William 
the Third wo ate really getting weary. It is in fact becoming 
little more thou an occasion for reviling everybody nil roiuul, both 
those who did tho deeds in times past and tfios** Who writo about 
them now. Mr. Froude has so managed as to have his tiing nt 
every race and every roIigioa->we beg pai*don, wo ought perhaps 
to except the Outhitea and tho worshippers of Baaf~t)iat evcT 
found a settlement in tho unhappy island. And in return all races 
and religions'— tlto Outhitos perniqis having no representative loft — 
seem detenuiued to havo their iling bade at him. Mr. Oodliin, 
early in his book, prufessos u certain degroo of contemiit for the 
Celts, but he gradually becomes Ihoir champion ogaiust Mr. Froiido. 
Here and there ho mokes good hits, as when bo comes to Crum- 
well's massacres at Drogheda and W'exford. Tli(3rc ho comments, 
fEurly enough, "If Cromwell were an Irishman— one of the 
O'Neills and O'Bx-icns— what a thrilling narrotivo Mr. Froude 
would have given us of those two days' skiughtcr in cold blood ! ** 
He asks too why " Mr. Froude was silent uboiit the siege of 
Clonmel, where, according to Whitclocke, * they found thestoutosi 
enemy this army had over met in Ireland,* ** and where tho Irish 
garrison after a stubborn resistance at last Burreud4'red on honour- 
able terms. And Mr. Godkin makes a perfectly fair point in the 
following paragraph : — 

Mr. Froiido frequently inlideada his readers, quite miintt'iilionally o( 
coursQ, by tho fallacy «f iu»inK tlio word “ Ireland ” in sevortil diiVerent 
BRMUS, p^Aps in tho soma iiarrigrnph. Soinctiniefl it nioaiiH the land, scunc- 
tlmes the Irish nation, and sumctiuica the An;;;lo-lriMh coluiiy. The iiddcat 
misappUcotiou of tho word is where, after tho chiefs, lauded proprietors, 
bkibDpi and prioats, had been oil got rid of, ho spi^aks of tho luiaerablc 
remnant of Uio people as being m torroritied and deb.wd, that to save thoiii- 
aelvos the more ocapor Ate of them bnmu-ht in t» their rulers theheails of 
their fathers, uncles, brothers, and cousins in sacks, claindiig the tiovcm* 
jnent reward for having cut them off, as if they wero wolves. The ruh-rs 
naked no qucatioiui for conscienec’ sake. On this' Mr. I>oudo mnarlis :—*• It 
was a hatehil mothwl, but under tlio cireiimstjuiccs inevitable.” And in 
doing work like this, in order to clear the country effectually of its lulia- 
bitants, ho says, Cromwell " meant hi rule Inland for IrelantTs good, and 
Irdand never prospered as sAc piosiiercd in the years of the rrotectwratc.” 
WbatwosoAs^ 

And agun, when Mr. Godkin comes to Mr. Fronde’s famous 
ebioto about Irisli ideas, after mentioning some of the worst cases 
of j^Usb treatment of Irishmen, ho goes on with a queer but 
v%onms comparieon 

ulKis*'witha vongeancp, delivered by a judge. Of 
epttfSStlie Irish must have beenyery stupid not to Imvo reccivwl thorn with 
gratitads 1 And this reminds ii» of a IkUacy which tx rvudcs tho historian’s 
tiMfattsnt of the Irish. He snggosts comparisons with l^ngland, not os It 
codsted then, but os it oxiits now. It would lie quite ea<4y, from tho best 
EoffUidi writers of the eighteenth eentniy, to fill vuUnues with I'ooords of 
UasMtios to ifMtoh tho worst things h« has hrought ugiun<«t the unfortu- 
noto rooo on whose ^arocter he has fastened, like a woman who clothes her 
fMp^aughter in runs, stiirvos her alnuMt to death, Inuits her black and blue, 
diim her into misahier, and tlien colls her fieighbonrs to bohuld tite mmtrau 
between this persscutod child and her own woU-dad, wolUfed, highly- 
Oiiltoxed pot daughter, declaring that the other is a grooclesa reprobat^Ui'^ 
•he etn .^ no good out of her, and that it Is OU in tho incnruble depravity 
of her noturs. 

' But we will turn from these ondlesa dieputeB to that part of Mr. 
GodUnb book which has uiost intoreatod us— iiomely, whore 


he deolfi with lator times, and gives us pictum of the thiee gMit 
religioas hodies in Indond, of the relirious deoibna «&d the lelffiotis* 
which hns hapiwnod in m three alike. This is Iwth 
freriier and pleasantor work than fighting the old endless battib 
over agfdu, and Mr. Godkin treats the tliroo rival c<^imions wirii 
piaiseworthv impnriinlity, and is ready to do jiMtice to good and 
ssoalous moil in all throe alike. There is soiuething which at first 
sight seems stninge in the sight ofthrw rival religious coiianunities 
an falling into a letliargy, an it were side by side. As amlo, Dissent 
does good to an Kstahliahed Church, and an Established Church 
does good tj) Dissent ; bocause neither can for shame go to sleep 
in the fucc of the, oUkt. In a great part of the lost contui^ 
indeed both Dissent and tho Established Church may be said to 
iiAve gone to sleep. But that was because Dissent liad ceased to 
be Dissent. When porsocution w'tis over, tho old Noiiconfonuity 
oi^asod to be nggrcssive, and, ceasing to bo aggressive, it censed to 
k* vigonnis. A new scliisiii within the KstabliHlied Church stirred 
up the slumbering energies of Churchmen and Nouconformisto 
alike. But in Ireland none of the three religious bodies could be 
with any liiirm?fis spoken of as Dissenters or Nonconform- 
ists. There were three nations in tho island, and each of the 
throe hiid kept or liad bn)ught with it its own national 
Church; and, ns one of tlie three nations was politically 
dominant, tho Church of that nation was politically donunaut also. 
In England the Nonconformists had, us a matter of fact, separated 
from the Established Church. In Ireland none of the three reli- 
gious bodies could be said with anyfaimeBS to have separated from 
any of tho others. Tho iCstablishod Church in Ireland, though 
endowed with possessions mid privik^gos above the other two, 
could not bavo the face to profess, as the Established Church in 
England fairly might, that she had over been the Church of the 
whole people of Ireland, from which other religions hud 
parted otf. Neither the Roman OAtholics nor the I’reslwteriana 
could bo called aeparatista from tbo Protestant Episcopal Church ; 
and, as toleration advanced, both Roman Catholics and Presby- 
terians, though not in the teidinicnl sense established, yet recohod 
iin amoimt of Stale Tocoguition and Stain endowment which put 
them ill quite a diffoi'ent position from the Nonconformist boaies 
in England. Tliey may oe looked on as thi'ee Churches side by 
side, one of whicli had an invidlims iem}>oral superiority over the 
othoTB, but none of which snuglit to do much in the way of prose- 
lytism from tho other two. Li such a case, in an age when au reli- 
gious bodies had a tendency to go to sleep, nil three miglit very 
well go to slecq) together. It is when religious bodies are oggi’ca- 
sive and proselytizing that the presence of rivals becomes u motive 
with each to put on its best face. I'he slumber of the Established 
Episcopal Church in Dcland, its nepotism, its pluralism, the utter 
neglect of duty on tho part of many of its visitors, have often been 
described. The Irish Church in tho days of its slumber show^'d 
in tt grcjitly exaggerated form all the evils which were at tho same 
time to bo seen in the English Church ; both have had their re- 
vival ; only in England there has btam the twofold revival — first, the 
Evangelical and then tho High Church revival, while the oflbot of the 
lator of tho two has in Ireland been very slight. Now what has 
most struck us in Mr. Godkin s book is the way m which ho points out 
how the other two religious bodies also fell asloep and also awoke. 
Ho gives 118 a description of the Roman Catholic clergy in the last 
coutuTy which quite equals any picture of the same kind which 
could bo drawn of their I'nitestant riv als. A bishop like Dr. Doyle 
found as much to reform in tho way of carelosauess, slovenliness, 
and general neglect of dut> as any refonning Anglican bishop could 
do. And Mr. Godkin brings out more clearly than w e are used to 
see it put the distinction botwcou two very diiforeiit cksseH among 
tho Irish Roman Catholics. Not only Bitihop Doyle but, what we 
shoukl less have expected, Archbishop Macllale, the famous Lion 
of 8t, Jarlath, appears in his pages as the representative of whut 
wo may call a national Irish Catholicism, answering, though of 
course witli a much loss marked character, to tho Galiican school 
in b’nuicoand to lho»o old-fashioned steady-going Roman Catholics 
of England who did not forget that they were Englishmen. The 
newer and now provnJent school, tho party of mere iJltramuntauuQu, 
finds its ropTcseatfitiveinCardiiial Cullen. Within the Established 
Ghui^h, Mr. (,todkin gives us a full and interesting picture of 
the life of Archbishop Trench, the last Protestant Archbishop 
of Tuam, and a shui-tor notice of the late Primate Boreslbm, 
" one of the most excmploxy, pious, and princely of all 
the prelates that ever adorned the Irish Church.** In no eccle- 
siastical body — ^not in Scotland just before thellefoimation, not in. 
Germany when tbo Bishops and Abbots were Electors and princes 
— were " the high places of the Church ^ more shamelessly 
made the special nossosaion of a few great families than they were 
in the Est^lishea Church of Irelaud in its slumberous days. Bat 
on tho other hand the accident of beii^ called Trench or Burestod, 
if it was no qualification tor ecnlisuifitical office, was certainly 
proved to be no disqualification. Primate Boresfmd's is 
fresh in meny people's memories. Tho-i'ememlwco of Ar^- 
biflhop Ikench is doubtless fiiintor, but Mr. Go&inb of hit 
life brings him out os a man well worthy to be lemembated. 

Among Presbyterian worthies we are lues likely to be at 
home than among eith^ of the two otheor cIbssos. xet the ac* 
count of Dr. Cc^e, with tho two carious and almost oppooke 
sides of his character, is well worth lo(^g at. Bia appears on 
the one band as the xeviver of tbeologiw orthodoxy in the 
Presbyterian body, and on the other hand aa one who, as fisr at in 
him lay — end that was to a very conriderable extent---ooiii 2 iutted 
the innacnce of that body to the cause of Irish Toiyismi and even 
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td the nunutenenoe of tlie £{iieoof»l establishment . It certiiiiiXj 
ws ft stwii^re fitate of things when, out of tho Iwve atKl iSourhihittg 
rre«mi;enaii bodfin tWKorth of Xvehuid, not a nuglo Pcesbytetian. 
ewd iind his way into IVirliasnexit, and when tho most embieut 
dmne of tno X^sbnoriiin Church seonis ra^er to have improTed 
of sueh a state of Dr. Cooke found tto religioiw body to 

which ho boloi^d by inhoritanco fallen ftway into heterodoxy of 
some kind wliich Mr. Godkio and his autliiiriiice seem to call 
indifferently Arion and UdN^rian, though) in the sense which tho 
last word commonly bnarS) tho two tbruis tif heresy soom to us a 
good way apart. Ihe whole sketch of Dr. Cooko, his challetigo to 
and triumph over OTj(.muell, tho life which lie stirred up in hb 
own religiouB }x>dy) and his lost effort, so strange as it socuis to us 
in one of bis pei'siiasion, a grt^at 6|>eoch and a dying letter againsrt 
disestablishment) joined to form a ciiriouS) though at first sight 
contradictory, picturo of what must have been a really remarkable 
man. 

Mr. Godkin’a last chapter deals Avith the state of things since 
tho diaostablishment, Avith tho con.stitiiLional settlemeut of the dis- 
established Church, and with the moTimients for making changoa 
in its oliiceav il‘ not in its doctrine. Mr. Oodkin’a own notions do 
not come out very clearly, or rather at lirst sight they setuu a little 
contradictory. Tfo says, as if in a dopr<*caliug tone, that “the 
greatest dangers to the (^*hurch AA*ill arise from the popular demand 
for a Tcvision of the IVayoi'-liook in a decidedly Protesfcint or 
Eyiuigelical sense.” Yet he had a little Avay before said somoAvhat 
triumphantly : — 

Noav, tho liiity have a jwtentijil vou:0 in tlin palninage of the Church, and 
it is calculated that in the fciiirKu of ten or fifteen years all the s<h*s and 
parities Avill ho oerupit'd hy I'A'an^elicfll men, avIuI can he relied u[K>n to 
carry on the war nguin‘^t the Church of Rome, iiivtead of lahoiirtnc' iiihi- 
dioiiMly to bring the ProU'wtaDts of Ireland under the sacerdotal yoke wliich 
most of them (ietost. 

Mr. (todkin is full of admiration for tAva of Mr. Gladstone's Irish 
mnosuTOs — for the Diseatablishtnent Act and for the Land Act. 
About education he say's : — 

"But the third limb of the upan, tho Kdiicational grii*vn:v.*e, though origi* 
nally the Avoi'st part of tlie ponol cikIc, was ftvcally cxaggiM-atcd in Mr. Glad- 
stone's iinagiuHtion. It had been from time to time almost etitirely cut 
Hivuy, Olid tlie remnunt of the poisonous trunk might have been quietly 
re«u>v«i, by carrying out a little liirtlier principles idready in operation. ^ 

Ho is Rirong on behalf of tho National system and Ihe.Ctoeen’s 
Colleges, and ho eiub with an tdmost onthtisiftatic tribute to the 
services done to Indnnd hy iho elder Lmm'rfiity of Dublin. 
all tlic institutions planted bv^the English in Indand, the Univer- 
sity is tho most successful, tt is the only one of which all parties 
are proud.” Mr. Godkin is niueh Ijetter employed in siieaking of 
these later luattors, which he hns clearly looked at with much care, 
and Ave think Avith much impartiality, than iu puzzling hb brain 
about Cutliites and Fir-Bolgs. 



IlhAf;KWALi;S RF..SK ARCHES IN ZOOTXKIY.* 

A VIOTKILIN in Natural Hii^tory, Mr. John Dlackwall has 
had the satisfaction of seeing thron|jfh the press a socond 
oditiun of his HeatarchoH in Zoology y in which ho has boon able to 
incorporate such additions and onieudatioiis ns the interval of forty 
years has onnMed either hinisidf or others to effect. Not a few 
orii^nal discoveries or observations of his own h.iA'e long ajfo taken 
their place among the cstablislied and fundaiiumial principles of 
zoologA’ *, and if in not a fcAV instances tho advance of scieutiffo 
knowledge in that department nf natnm has loft pails of his 
original work out nf date, it must be allowed that not a littlo of 
this forward movement has been due to tho impulse given in the 
first instance by suggestions of Ins own. It is hardly to be 
wondered at, or to be coiuplainod of, that ho represents in the 
main a stage in scientific attainment now a full generation old. 
Trained in the school of Cuvier and the elder Darwin, and con- 
temporary with Kirby and Spence, he will be found to have made 
not many steps in advance of the Rhgne animal and the Zomomiu, 
His ideas of causation, of animal organisation and development, 
seem not much inlluenccd bv anything that has been done in our 
day by Charles Dsnvin, WaUaco, or even Owen, towards penetrating 
deeper into the ultimate laws or facts of animal life, ills powers 
as a naturalist, and the value of his services to science, turn far 
more upon the dosoness of hb observation and tho kednuess of his 
judgment than upon any depth or breadth of reasoning, or any 
aptitude for phiiosophicAl tnought. Ho has never woariod of 
colbeting facts, and has spared no pains to record them correctly. 
‘Without aiming to elaborate a system of hb own, or even to resolve 
what he has amassed hito an orgiinized body of sp^latire opinion, 
he is content isith such explanations as common sense or analogy 
not too fiur-fotciied may bring to the solution of difficulties. Whilst 
anything hut a theorist hi toe general sense of the word, be can 
yel be often hany in the partieiilar theory hy which he clears 
npi what b p nsi Bi y seemingly audmalous in nstnve. 

That a osttsan oldUworld character pervades Mr. Blackwall’i 
onrithdoffietl ^pers will be seen ftom nb giwvdy drawm out 
the proofs that swdlsws and ofihers of our migratory hir& do 
not pass the winter in a tot^d state at the mittom of poob, 
in matshee, or rimilsr pbees of ooneeslmfmt. Encouragsd as 
it is Ae hig^ of Cuvier in the case of the 

sandHPartfa sady as Mr. Bbdcwafl adds 
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worth ^0 tirauUe of refutaiioit even at the data <tf 
" fiesearcbeS)** In the. ptoooss . la]th^ thb ^ 
phantom our author puts togstb^ -m 

mtmite and curtoos facte vfhSSk swan now p bss w a .hn 
both os natural ei'idenee of the habite of birds> atul.. eat. 
of expffrimento carried on artificblly, Those 
bitiod with those of the phenomena of hyberoation 
tho dormouse, hedgehog, bat, and coiuifv^^ insects# spnifpMi^ 
saiitfiod his mind as to ime absence of any phyiiiQli^SBt tasnoew 
whatever ia birds to become torpid. Coiimdsmhk uuMtai^,, b 
b true, stUl piv,vaib as to tlie actual pbros of resort to wbaoh oar . 
migratory species betolce themselvea on the approach of It 

was held by Adaneon that European swallows retn«t4tt fib sb 
.Scuiegal, and hitor obBorvers have traced them to Northtfn 
li^gypt, and WcBtom Asia. Our author's observations are extended 
to provo that the porirxlical winter birds, such as this woodooek,, 
tho jack-snipe, the . mouutain-fineh, and the redwing snd fieUk 
liu'e,Avhich arc seen here innumerous ffocksduring winter, have ibdr 
breeding-places hi N or thoiu Europe— in Bwwl^, for insteaoe|.aa 
held by LinmnuB, or in the Tyrol and Alpine tenons. He b also 
led by his oAvn studies to confirm the opinion of T^mimiDck, that 
inost'periodieal birds perform tlieir migrations hy night. Hb owa\ 
field of observation h3ing the neigbbour^)d of Miwchester, the 
dates and other characterbtica o7 bird life and habits' vary in hb 
ciisB from those compiled by more southerly observers. Ilb four 
tables, ranging over fifteen years, give the average dim of db- 
appearanco and ^^ium of— 1. iWiodical summer piids; U. 
Periodical winter birds ; III. Birds which arc uregobr ia ^ 
times of their appearnnee and disappoaranco ; and, IV. birds whiok 
ore *partitilly periodical ; together with ibe tsuiponiitoro of tha- 
air at each &ie. It is worth notice that tho tempm^urs b oon^ 
sidcrably higher when the migratory summer birds withdraw 
when they reappear. This is uniformly so, and to a KemsdNiMiS 
degree with the cuckoo and the swift. That several speebs of these 
birds moult during tho period of their absence is a ihet not. 
sufficiently ohaemd or weighed by natmalbts as an evidonce of 
migration; nor has it been generally known that the sexes do not^ 
as a rule, travel in society, the male birds in sevet^ migratory 
species usually preceding the females in their spring flight. 

The notes of our singing birds have been observed and aairiyaed 
by Mr. Blackwall with a degree of care which enable him to comect 
and supplement in nutny particulars the compamLive catalogue of 
Daines Ibrriugton. Ilia table of some sixHmd-thirty songstera 
assigns to each its vocal rank under the heads of mellowiieBs, 
sprighllinesS) plaintiveness, compass, and cxecutaon. ^xing the 
point of absolute peifoction at twenty, vire are not surprised to find 
the nightingale creditod with nineteen points under the first 
lost tliroo categorioH, foiling in sprightlinoas to fourteen, in which 
fpialiiy the whole race of Mingsters^ barring of course the skylark, 
is distanctsd ly the avtou with her mnotcen noinis, in other vespeete 
scarcely being plac^. The chaffluch, which Mr. Berrington'i defi- 
nition of a song-bird ought by rights to have excluded, snekthaaedga^ 
Avarbltur (Sylimp^iraymitis^ come next m sprightly soxigstem; while; 
the redbreast, only attaixung eight points in t&t capacity, risra 
to sixteun in compass and seventeen in execotkm, secemd in thb 
respect to the “ musical, most melancholy ” snuAUg birds. That 

the singing of birds has its origin in tho fooling of love b by no^ 
means so strongly helioved in by our author as by the mote recent 
or advanced school of omitholwbta. Hb vbws upon thb point 
ore indeed largely mixed up with hb impresrions upon the nattun 
of instinct in general, in which respect he seems wholly unCansdoua 
of the progress achieved of late yem in the study of the fiindsi- 
mental laAvs of couaciousnoBs os running through the whole aoimai 
Icingdom. 

Tho habits and peculiar characteristics of the cuckoo haviahessi 
through life a matter of intimato study with Mr. BbekwaU, and. 
no one has dune more to clear up what was most obscure m 
the ways of that puzzling bird. That the cuckoo should have 
been hold to build and even incubate, meoutroTorrilib as it a]^ 
peared to Dn Darwin, Daines Barrington, Mr. Fleming, and omet 
good observers, will probably now be thought strange. Such cssea 
OB served to convince the older class of omithobgiste were, sa 
our author shows, the result of mbtaki^ nests and eggs of 
the goatsucker for those of the cuckoo. The peculiar paasifio 
habits of this exceptional bird in quartering its ofikprw upep 
others for riielter and food are cbaracterbUes ^ which it b 
no less knovirn than hy the special dbtinctions of its oigatrism or 
its peculbr note. That the unfledged nestling should & abb to 
attract to itself not only the undivided care and attenrian of its 
foster-parente, whoso young it has violently ejected foom the nast 
and caused to perish, but that of otiier birds^ by scores at a time, 
is one of the most steiking things in naiuxal hiat^. Tt b hard to 
assign any menu immediate cause of it than the importunate cries 
of the oiphon brood, which b all that dur author w to .saggiM 
The pToUem, however, connects itself at once with the wnm- 
theory of the nature of instinct. The notbn that tho Bangs or cases 
of arnnisla are to be traced to the direct tuition of parmite is ^ 
course dbpoaed of most summarily in tha case of the cuekoO W 
the foot t W the offiipring grow up and utter ihrir notra wim* ^ 
out hearitig their own parents voice, nor yet do they ttcqum 
of their fostoxw>parente. From ohservatms such •? 

.by wriWmown end inuumerabb exa m pb a of birds w o Mn g 
thdr aeetSi and the like, ia the abssnee of any jwediate 
'raeena of taught, Mr. lllaokwall satiofles hinudf 

toikllhsckapoji tha old noticnof hmoct 
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A 3 A my^torious power in a special manner implanted by tlic alb> 
wise Author of natiii'e,’' a first principle of causation ” reducible 
to no Jcnown laws, and supposed somenow to supply a stronger 
i)roQf of power, wisdom, and goodness than such pbenomena as 
IiAvo bcHUi reduced to law, m>d been shown to follow strict and 
varying sequence. Unconscious, it would seem, of all thiit lias been 
(lone by Darwin, Wallace, Herbert Spencer, and others for the eluci- 
dation of what is called instinct as the I'csalt of accumulated and 
transmitted experience, he is separated from tlui whole existing 
fmup of naturalists by a gulf across which it is beyond the func- 
tions of criticism to follow him. Wc may thank him for what ho 
has observed or brought together of the strange prc»pensUieft (»r 
babits of the cuckoo, without submitting to his nxioiii“that tho 
peculiarities of this extraordinary bird having lH>en acquired is a 
notion to be I'olinquisbed as ttbsoluti*ly untenable.” 

The simple test of experiments with the air-pump, showing flicks 
and other insects to retain wholly unimpairod tn vnvuo tlui p»m'er 
of miking upon vertical or inverted Biirfacos, even when highly 
polished, con vinced Mr. Hlockwull long ago that th(! common opinion 
was untenable which oscribod this power to the action of exbn native 
suckers under the insect's fetd. Addotl to this ])roof was that from 
the onaiomlc^al structure of tbo orgniia us sbowt) in the microscope. 
Not only could no trace bo found td' suckers of this kind, but the 
presence of bristles or hair-liko papillit; thickly covering the ex- 
panded monibrancs in which the tarsal joints or under surface of 
the limb terminated rendered tlio Ibrmation of a vacuum incon- 
ceivable. It is to be doubted, liowcver, wbethc'r the hypothesis 
which Mr, Dlackwall has to Bubstitiito for this orilinary view 
rests on any bettor foundation. Thoao pspil1:n or H laments, bo 
considers, are bollow, and exude a highly adhesive mucous sr'cro- 
tion by means of which the lly makes good his foothold of the 
wall or ceiling. It is in favour of this view, h(». urges, that when 
th«*M Burfact'B are breathed upon till tlio afjueoiis vapour \a 
copiously coudenBed upon them, the flv (bops at once from its 
hold. Tl 10 same result foUov.'S if a litilo oil, flour, <ir p«»wdered 
chalk or gypAum be spread upon the glass or otlnsr surface, tho 
niimtto pai*ticl€|a of thes^ Bubstoncea udluuiiig to tho tarsal hruahrs 
of the fly or suidc^r, or to tho under surfiico of tho feet of the larva?. 

has negbetod to take into account is thodilliculty 
""of detaching the bet at each stop when Ihna gUiod or stuck fast, 
ospecially conBidering the twinkling rapidity with which the fly 
taKCS its nm along tho pane, the wall, or the ceiling. That flies 
do stick to the gmss of windows and othi^r Huriacca towards tho 
ond of suipmcr and autumn is a fact w'hieh has b‘*en explained by 
the growth from tbo interior of tbo body of a p irnsitic fungus 
(Sporemfonefna fnu8C<rf, Friea ; liinpma mmetc. Oolm). But then 
the locomotive powers of iiistut fail. Is it net better t<» 
conceive a power of lateral gripe <'T<dip in tho brushes or fllaments 
terminating the foot, which, availing itself of the slight asperities 
of surface which must bo found in a degree in .all but the most 
bright and jujlisbcd objocte, sufTicos U> support the light budy (»f 
the insect ? When tho surface is intensely olc^n and polished, no 
insect, ^Ir. Bluckwall found, could ascend or cling. W lieu softened 
or moisteiiod by the breath, or clogged by oily or visiMus matter, 
BU(^ luinute Toughnesses as wo huvo spokcu of would no longer 
afford a hold for tho insertion or grip of the hairy brush. It may 
be, however, that there are at w’ork in the action of Huso delicate 
organisms forces or laws as yet undreamt of in our philosophy of 
insect life. 

The natural histoiy of spiders, especially of our domestic 
species, is a study which Mr. lUackwall has in an especial manner 
made his own. The part of tho first edition of his “ Besenrehes ” 


since issued by the llay Society us A Jlisfonf of th* Spiders of 
Orsat Britain and Ireland has hoi been included in the present 
reprint. Soveiid papers of great value and interest Imvo notwit h- 
standing been reUuucd and supplemented by tlie author s later ob- 
servations. Sundry of the most prominent points in the anatomy 
and microscopic structure of spiders arc illustrated in a couple of ! 
plates ; tlio former showing the structure of the tarsus and metatarsus, I 
with their articulation and spinous appendages, in Cinijto atrox, 
J^iradiadema, SaUwM scenimsy and other species ; the latter plate 
giving a highly minified view of tho spinners in the species first 
namo^ distinguishing more particularly tho fourth or inferior pair, 
from which the material is given forth which is formed by tho 
ddamistra into tho pde-blue bands in the snare of this fipccies. 
The reproduction of these important organs, together with the 
pslp Awst inonlting; first observed by Mr Blackwoll, had escaped 
the notice of Dr. Hemeken, to whom was due the knowledge of the 
xonovotion of the limbs and integuments. Another problem of 
great interest is that of the true nature ond functions of the re- 
nHurkablo organs connected with tho digital or terminal joint of 
the palpi of male spidors. Our author's researches satisfy him of 
the correctness of the views of Dr. ListoT and the earlier sys- 
tematic writers on arochnology— that these parts are strictly sexual, 
and not . merely employed, as was thought by Treviranus and 
Savigny, for the purpose of pre-excitation. He has accumulated 
some curious ohs^atlons upon the anomalous conformation and 
number of the eyes in variems species or individuals, which point 
to many matters for careful study on the part of entomologists. 
*Whethor there are spmes normly provided with an odd 
number of eyes is a cuestion in point, ana is left indetonninate by 
the casual absence of a suponiiimeraty eye, situati^d between tne 
two small ones constituti^ the ant^r intermediate pair, in an 
adult female Tkeridion jaipety the total number possessed by this 
individual being niao, the left intermediate eye pf the poi^or 
row lining absent in an adult female moHnatOf tne 


ihtermodiato eye wanting in an adult mole Bpiwa cnmftrtoo, and 
the left of the posterior row in an adult ibinale atrox. The 

poison of spiders, their nets, and tho parasites that haunt them, 
furnish mu^ matt*jr for cai-cful and original observation. 
But no part of tJie work can be said to surpass in interest 
Mr. BlackwaU’s discuftsion of tbo mode whereby oerenautic spiders 
effect their oi^rial oxciirsioDB. Not merely some occult physical 
power inherent in tho jiwrct, but tho agency of winds, evaporation, 
and cloctricily ha.'* bec;n called in to explain the phonomonon 
which is to Hcen on many a calm and sunny day about the 
presimt season of tin* year. Not only do spidcre inuumorablc cover 
nedges, gross, stnbble*, j)osU, and other objects \yith their delicate 
gosmmer, but they ai\> 8o«^n in thoiisuniis mounting into the air by 
means of tlioso tine threads of tiBBuo wliich show no point of 
attachment to nuy object ovcTlicad. Whether the motive for tliis 
instinctive ascent be or be not, as Mr. Blackwall thinks, tho anxiety 
of these creatures to shift, their (jujirters— the proximity of such 
prodigious numliers ceiwing a feeling of insecurity, involving, os 
Mr. Darwin puis it, a struggle for life— his observations 804*iu to have 
placed the mode of action itself beyond doubt. The viscid sub- 
stanco emitted from the spiuners is dniwn out by the upward 
currents of air engendered by rarefaction into lines hundreds of feet 
in length, and often matted togidher in the unpor air. Suflicient 
bold of the atmosphere is ihiiSHllbrded to buoy the insiMit up aloft, if 
not to hoist itself upwards by means of the vetnwdilo power it 
may command over its web. Ilow much may be etiertod by 
this frtcilitv of Railing in the air towards tho geograph iiuil distribu- 
tion of spfders of this cliuss is one of tho many fertile tlw^iues for 
thought and observation thrown out in Lho course of ]Silr. Black- 
wall’s pages. 


Tin: ATLANTIC TO Till-: PACIFIC.* 

rilHlS ia a little book which hns a certiiiii interest from its sub- 
J- jeet, tliough it has no pretensioiiR to litcrurv excelleiiee. In 
character it is Inilf-way belween a guide-book imtl a book of tmvels 
properly so eiiUed. The niilljor does not miilco tho .mnalJest attempt 
at lino writing, lie Hhows e<piiil modesty and discretbrn in de- 
clining to paint ill words lho wonders of the Yoseuiile Valley, 
and dwells at nmeh greater li‘nglh upon the admirably contrived 
stables of Mr. Milton S, Lalluun. It is not tlmtMr. I A-ster possessca 
a mind more sensible to the charms of horisoflesh than of scenery. 
Ilia very silence. impri'SHcs ns wdtU the belief that be really enjoyed 
the siglit of wHierliills und elilfs ; but bii evidently feelft that it is 
easier to find adequate languagii for the descripliim of stables 
inlaid with polished wood and r(*sembliug ii flrawing-roimi rather 
than a pr()\ision for the comfort of ordinary horses. If we fo(‘l a 
certain negative gmtitinh} to Mr. TA-sfor for resi.'^ting llui ordi- 
nary temptation to line writing, wo are almost (‘fpially grnleful to 
him for not indulging in small facetioiisnesH. Aiuerieun humour 
is lit times really amusing; but tiie inferior article Bupp)ie<l ifnder 
tliJit imino is apt to ba^ o a depressing efli ct upon lho spirits. That 
Mr. Lefilor would hardly be (pialilicd to tuecced in tbo vein of 
Bret llurte or of Mark Twain may be inferred liiun the two or 
tliree instaniTS in which he condescends to bo funny. There is a 
siiTiplicity about Ins notion of a joke which is iihnost touching, liu 
reenrds, for examide, the amiirt saying of a passenger on tlioraeiflc 
liailw'ay, whuso wife had provided a luncbeon-basKot in which -were 
a dc\ilU'd chicken luid other simihir delicacies. Tired with cany- 
ing it about, this wog at length exclaimed, Wife, 1 wish all these 
devilled things were at ^ tin*, devil ' I ” AVo presume that a long 
railway journey bifcoines after a lime so depressing that the 
passengers are. amused by jokes whieli would hai’dlv pass muster in 
the Tichborao trial. We cannot think of a atronge.r conipuriBon 
to express utter hianity. We may set by the sidcoflliis gem a 
I brilliant nunark of the lady who writes under the name of Cl race 
(Ireenwuod. Tho Califorinan mountains, it seem?, have a great 
obundanee of brightly coloured flowers, many of which are yellow. 
When this . phenomenon was brouglit under her notice) (jlnico 
Greiinwood “ prettily said ” tliat it was to let us know that there 
was yellow gold under them. We have lho misfortune not to bo 
acquainted with this Indy’s writings ; but wo venture to hope that 
tins is not a fair specimen of her talent. Perhaps it is rather a proof 
that when literary lions, even of a moderate variety, are travelling 
in a remote country, they must exiMjct to hove their smallest 
sa^gs diligimtly collected and repealed for the benefit of an 
admiring world. 

However, it i.A tiim^ to say that tho book has its merits. Mr. 
I^ester very rarely indulges in these little outbursts of wit and 
humour; and, on the other hand, he gives us a plain, seiiHible, and 
straightforward account of tho best methoa of reaching the 
won^Ts of California. Tho railway across the Oontinont has 
already brought the country within easy reach of the Bastem 
Stales, and even a traveller from England might get there without 
much trouble in three weeks. Mr. Dcster is omuous that the trip 
should become popular. The expense of a tour from Boston ana 
back, including visits to various parts in Nevada, Colorado, and 
Utah, is put by him at about one thousand two hundx^ dollam. 
Adding the expense of two transits of Ai^tic, we' may 
suppose that an Ki^ishman could visit California for some three 
hundred pounds. ^ The expense is enough to detef tho great bulk 
of tourists, but it 'is certainly not extravagant^ considering the 
distance to be traversed. Mr. I4)ster points out that the lias 
for Americans and Englishmen the g roat advantage of roqvaring 
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no Imbwled^ of Ungoage: and bo tbinka that Amerioana at least 
would be better pleased and mticb inore instructed” hy 
visiting their own coontiy tbau by going abroad. It is not for us 
to say what would most please them. As for instruction, we 
admit that the ordinary Americon toajrist who comes bi Europe 
with a total incapacity for putting togothcr oven two words of 
Prench probably receives ns little intellectual improvement as if 
be had stayed at home. Perhaps, indeed^ it is as well that 
Americans should sometimes prefer '« trip which toaclioA them that 
other countries are tolerable to a trip which chiefly impresses them 
with the extraordinary size of their owm country, an impression 
which is not unfreiiueutly siiporlluoiis. 

It is impossible, however, to lay down any goncml rule in such 
matters, ^ino peqilo travel for repose, and others Ixicnuse they 
enjoy constant bustle and motion ; some like art, and others pitifer 
scenery ; and each variety has something to say for it^lf. We 
have no doubt, however, that many tastes may be gi-atilk^d by a 
visit to California, In many respects, ns everybody knows, it is 
amongst the most charactriristiu and interosling of the States. The 
climate, the population, and the natural features of the semiery 
have all marked peculiarities which may attract au intelligent 
ob«e^^'or. The attraction, however, upon which lifr, licetor dwells 
at irreatc^st length is the wondeiful Yoseiuitu Valley. Jt is 
cnmtiible to the United States (tovcrnmenl that this mid two or 
three other districts have been set apart as public jiarks, and are 
thus to be preserved in their natural wildness fur the benefit of 
future gonemtions. The yellowstone Valley, which is another of 
those parks, seems to bo destined to ouiHliine even the Yoaemitu. 
There IS one water-fall three lumdred and iifty feet high, and there are 
other rapids and cascades equal to those of ISiagam. There is a lake 
twont3^-livo miles in length, at a height of over eight thousand feet 
above the sea, which is so warmed by the hot springs that it does 
not freeze in winter. Tlien there are inimmorablo geysers of all 
shapes and sizes which entirely eclipse our old friends in Iceland. 
At present, unfortunately, this ** place of public resort and re- 
creation,” 118 it is called in the Act of (Jongress, is only accessible 
to people prepared to encounter the hardships of a rough 
frontier life. Jloubtless it wiM bo in time a superb place 
of x^»creation ; and the descendants of the present genera- 
tion of .\inorican 3 may ho thankful to their forefatliers 
for having looked so far into the future for tho security 
of the public interests. klr. Ijester did not visit this ex- 
traordinary region, but he gives us a full account of the most 
familiar ^vendors of the Y'usomite. The name, we may ohsiirve in 
passing, is said to ho properly Yo-hum-o-l.a, which moans “grizzly 
boar” in the language of the fonnor inhabitants. VV'o accept tho 
etymology, though oui* faith in Mr. J^iOster’s iinlliority is slightly : 
diminished wlien ho tells ns that tho name of Oalistogn is obviomsly 
derived from “ calis, 'hot,* and toffn^ * a garment,’” on account of 
its sulphur springs. Why a place should lie called hot garment — 
assuming that to have been the meaning of tho gentleman who in- 
Yonted tho name — because it possessed sulphur springs wo do not 
precisely see. To return, however, to tho Yosemite, it is news to , 
us to find that it was discovered by white men in the course of some 
Indian warfare so early os i S50. Excursions begnu in 1 856, and 
there arc now several hotels, on the merits of which Mr. TA*st<!r 
discourses as naturally 08 though tho country hud been settled in 
the days of Columbus. Most of them, we are glad to any, appear 
to lie tolerably good, and tho difliculties of a visit, which are 
daily diminishing, are insuflicient to repel any tolerably actiie lady 
or gontloinon. 

The wonders of this district, the big trees, tho perpendicular 
clills, and the oxtruordinai'y falls have beciune notorious; tlie 
Alpine Club will lie glad to In^ar that them is still a peak 
in this region which is pronounced to be “ perfectly inacces- 
sible to man,” though wo regret to add that it is little 
more than eight thousand foot above the sea; and, in short, 
the Yosomite Valley will soon be one of those wonders which 
no man has a right to die without having visited. One curious 
testimony to its merits is given by the history of Mr. J. 
0 . Laniont. He was engaged in mining in 1859, i^^d, being 
drawn to the place by tbo wonderful accounts which he heard, 
found it so charming that he built a house there wiUiin the 
next year or two, and has never since quitted tJio place. For 
several years he passed the winter there in absolute solitude, and 
declared that the scenery was so grand and everclxanging that he 
never found it doll. For two years be had the occasional company 


declared that the scenery was so grand and everclxanging that he 
never found it doll. For two years be had the occasional company 
of another hermit, one James Wilmer, who had been driven from 
New York by domestic troubles, and found a tolerably secure refuge 
in tho wilderness. Unluckily Wilmer was not even then beyond 
the roach of tbo post, and when letters came flrom his friends he 
would grow yeiy low-spirited. Finally he seems to have drowned 
himaolz, a victim to i^ily troubles or to tho peribetion of the 
Aonerican postal iwstoni. 8till another inbabitant of a similar 
kind is John Muxr. “tho scholar and enthusiast,” lie, too, 
WM so much j^kntbk with the graudeur of the place that he 
went home, cslosed his business, and returned to tako up 
his peraxMOnt residenoe in the valley, where he has now 
“been resdntt the book of nature 'for three years.” Mr. Muir is a 
geologist, ana apparentlj^ maintams tho doctrine, which has etill 
lathera startliog sound, that the tremendous goige of the Yosemite 
was ploughed out by a glacier. Not to dwell upon this, however, 
it is eertainW curious to find so strong a proof of tho xixfiueooe' of 
this wundenul sosneiiy, ^ 

We must eoniess that tbs soooniits which we have generate 
read of this district nave iiii|iresaBd us lather with a sense 


strangeness than of beauty. Perhaps this is 
tho deaeribers: and indeed we have nmiiirked a siimw ]mi]ienty 
in the descriptions of Niagain. Itisaomuch easier to 
tons of water M for how many feet than to describe a poot^ 
impresBion, tliat the really exquisite beauty of tho groat tySACKiHuI; 
is generally passed ever to give a merely en^eeripg aheouni .^f 
its luagnilude. PcrhftiMS, on the same principm, the height Snd'WO 
stmngo formation of the Yosemite clliis have blinded people to their 
true charm, Something, too, must b«; ollowad for that uncomfortahlo, 
sense of raivnoss which of necessity pervades oven the wilder soenery ■ 
of a new country. In the Alps we admire savage rock and ics} 
but then we are always conscious of human life in tho background* 
Nobody can say how much the charm of Mont Blano and th^ 
Jungfrau would bo destroyed were it not for tho clialota and tho 
villnges which cluster around their feet, and the network of paths 
which everywhere spook of human iuilustx'y. The monntaiiiB 
are, so to sptuik, oloilied with a web of associations which eoiild 
not be stripped oif without making their savagery too stem for 
msthetic pleasure. Now in America the civilization which breaks 
tho painful sense of solitude has not yet had time to hanuonUe 
itMolf with the scenery. It is plain from Mr. Lester’s account that 
the ludels which receive travellors in tht' Yosemite Valley are 
merely repetitions on a small scale of the tyyte of inn which 
prevails fi-oni New York to San Francisco. The truo 
nioiintainecr does not exist; though a certaip number of 
prosaic Vaukces manage to force the 'mountains nito their ser- 
vice. And all lias leaves rather a blank impression upon the 
imagination, as though that quarter of the world were stiU 
imperfectly finished, and the mountains themselves more or 
less in tho condition of Hundred-and-Fiist Street in an Ame- 
rican cheBAboard town. Wo should almost expect to find that 
lichens hnrl not yet had lime to grow upon the rocks, and, wore it 
not for tho giant trees, that the slopes of the hills were still un- 
plantod. Of course this is more or less a lallacious view, and is 
perhaps ctinnected with the fact that as yet California is more con- 
nectod in our minds with tlorid oaths and strange miners’ shit^ thau 
with any indigenous literature. In the lost respect it is begmning 
to show a few growths of somo px*oxniHe : and m time we tool that 
the country will be propt>rly airea, and tne mountain ranges fitted 
to cradle a poetical imagination. Meanwhile wo receive much 
consolation from the cases of Messrs. Lament and Muir. A Yankee 
heimit, and a hermit from a pure love of natural beauty, is rather 
a new idea to us ; though Mr. Kmersem's friend Thoroau may he 
Raid to be u caise in point. But the valley which has exorcised so 
magntdic tui iiilluonco over these two enthusiasts must ho a dis- 
tinguished valley in its way ; and we do not know that such a 
testimony to its merits is not even more conclusivo than the death, 
of a dozen tourists in tho attempt to scale tho inaccessible peak. 

PILLARS OK THE HOUSE.* 

S INCE tbo dav.s wJieu one imm sat down to wi'itc the lives of 
tho Seven Champions of Chrislendoui, and to write them all In 
one book, %ve doubt whotlior thoro has been any winter who-^a? daring 
equals that of the accompli shod author of the Jfeir ttf 
Nay, she holder even tlnm tJiat g\*eat ecclesiastical historian, who 
must 7 ^* a man so much aik‘r licr own ht^art ; for he kept tho life 
of each of his snintly horoe.s quite distinct, while she blends all 
her lives together. Jje moreover knew but of seven heroes, while, 
she sings of a baker's dozen. Wo should find perhaps an apter 
comparison if wo likened lier rather to somo great whip who, as 
he drove a lung and restless team, could yt'.t Iccop them all well in 
Imnd and ouch in his uwu place, or to an Esquimaux driving hia. 
pack of a dozen dogs, who, in spite of all their varied tricks, amid 
yet keep them and their harness from getting into the least tangle. ' 
8he docs indeed now !\nd tJicn got a little con fused with the 
numbers she has in baud, ns, for instance, early in the first voluiue, 
when she says there “ were perched numbers 4, 6, 7, and 8, to 
wit, Edgar, Cilcment, Fulbeii, and l^ucelot, aU three (sic) hand- 
some, blue-eyed, fair-faced kids ” ; and again, later on, where sb» 
says tlmt “ the five (juc) moved off— Felix and Ali6e, Angel in 
AVUniet’s hand, and lionee’s and llobina’s tongues wagging so 
fast,” i^c. Can it bo that slxe has fallen into somewhat Hie somo 
confusion about the volumes of her novel as sho has on these 
occasions about the numlier of tho children, and tlxat she fancies 
that she has wTittoii only three volumes and not four I' She is 
aware that her n^cr, us well as herself, is likely to gcA puzzled 
with her thirteen heroes mid heroines, and the corresponding 
. lieruines and heroes witli whom they are bound to fall xn love, 

I and BO she is consideruto enough early in the story to give the 
following oxtmet from the family lUblo 
> kklwnrii Kulbert Underwood nuirricd August ist, 1837— Mary WUinst 
[ Underwoud. 


Kolix CliCMtor 
Wihnct Ursula 1 
Alda Mary j ' 
Thomas Edgar • 
Geraldine . » 

Evlward Cliymeot . 
KuliYcrt James 
Laneelot Oswald • 
Rolilna IClizohetli . 
Angola Morgaiet 
Bernard 

Sitfita Eudora ? 
Theodora BexOsAiin f 


bom July 3rd, 1838. 

„ Aug. uth, 1839. 

„ Oct. Cth, id4a 
„ Oct 25tb, 1841. 

„ NOVr 2301, 1842. 
„ Jan. Qth, 1844. 

„ Miiv 16, 

„ Keb. £0, 1848. 

„ Sept. 29th, 1851. 
M Doc. ist, 1852. 

„ Jan. 6tli, z854. 


I • 7h* of the //airjto/ of, OpAr WJrfj, C^iAr Bjr 
Chorlotta M. Yon^, Autlior of tbo “Hrii of KoilctyfiV’ ^0. 4 v^ 

; London t MacmUlaa A Go* 1873* 
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AKORBIfflOP tEENCH *3 PLUTARCH.* 


Ti Tii E Kg la no ^Teciated ancient who more deaerves lehaUli- , 
"T Plutarch ; and there could acorcely he a mbdem 

scholar mm fitted for the task than Archhishop Trench. Both 
^ m oji^miats in the tone of their writings. The chaxacieristic of 
the old biographer and sage of Chioroueia was to ** hope oil 
tmngs,^ and to m the good and noble amidst the congeries of 
mixed elements in a worn-out Pap,nism. Tho kindly student- . 
prelate of oar own age ia too cliaritol^ to overlook in Plutarch 
the glimpses of truth which may have made him, in spite of htm- 
aoH^ an unconscious pioneer of the Gospel ; and ne does full 
justice to a philosophy so right-aiming, and so &r in advance 
nf Pagan philosophies m general, that 

Si Pcrgama dextrS 

Defend! posscnt, etiam Imc didenaa Aibsent. 

The Archbishop has also realized tho fact that, though Plutarch’s 
name is a household word with us as the model of biographem, 
insomuch that (to give a single 'example) a collection of bio- 
graphies of Welw worthies is oalled tlie ** Cambrian Plutarch ” ; 
though his I*iaralM IAve» are called by Madamo Boland ^’la 
pAttu^ des pundes ames,” and Montaigne could say of them 
“It is OUT breviary”; though, too, his “ Morals ” Imve siinpliod 
hints for tho Christian pulpit from tho davs of Basil the 
Great to thorn of Jeremy Taylor, still Plutarch baa fallen from 
his nedestsl in the present age. At the causes of this he does 
not hint, though they do not seem to us far to seek. Tho multipli- 
cation of books militates against tho deliboiate mastering of a 
Y<duminous author sucli as Plutarch ; and those who supply tho 
mince-meat pabulum which suilicea for modem tastes easily 
find xnaterial of more manageable dimensions. The Parallel Livea 
are, iudeed, if we except the Teubnor text, to be ibutid in 
ibeir least Dulky form in the four octavo vokunes of Sintenis ; 
and tho reader of English trimslations has to choose between 
the tomes of the Langhomos and the racy old English folio of 
^ Thomas North, vmich ia itself a dintillitiim of the hVench 
of Amyot. As good a taste of these Lives as can he got in 
a handy form is to be found in the little volumes which George 
Long translated for Charles Kniglit’s series. The “Moralia” 
are even of more cumbrous dimensions, Wyttonhach’s incomplete 
edition filling eight quarto or fifteen octavo volumes, and Didot’s 
mcMlern and comparatively handy edition two buUcy crown octavos 
of tho Seri^ilonmh Ohracorum JStbliotheca series. l:M3pnrate treatises 
have been, no doubt, translated at various times ; but it is 
obvious that tho quantity of ground to be got over lias stood 
in the way of modern familiarity witli Plutarch’s “Morals”; 
though, when hooks were loss plentiful than at present, it is 
quite conceivable that Philemon Holland’s folio translation was m 
delightful reading, or nearly so, as North’s Parallel Liim which 
a|ipeared a quarter of a century earlier. Under these circum- 
stances it is perhaps hardly to be expected that students should have 
at their fingers’ ends even the tithe of so vast an amount of matter, 
especially os there is no call for it in the University examina- 
tions ; yet not the lass would such an acquisition bo of great value 
to the writer of biography or to the moral philosonher, for the 
hints it aifords as to the kind of matter and niauner liaeliest to be 
popular in all time. We are not without a hope that Dr. Trench’s 
^iiglitful pilot volume, which seems as if it were an “ Ancient 
'Classic for English readers ” that had slipt its moorings, will call 
back many whose Greek is not rusty to the Plutarch who is slum- 
hering on their shelves, and many more who are more at home in 
the pure well of English uudefiled to the choice voluiiies of North 
and Holland, wheroin, as the Archbishop points out, there is both 
tho intrinsic merit of good translation and the more extrinsic 
charm of curiosity of style and language. 

The little that can be gleaned from Piutareb’s gossiping references 
io himself and his surroundings in his “ Symposiacs,” or “ Table- 
Talk,” and elsewhere, has served the purpose of an autobiography 
wiUiout its tediousness, and this little has been gathered up and 
conimented on by the Archbishop of Dublin. Iho sots down Plu- 
tarch’s birth at about 50 a.d., and shows how a student life in bis 
early years, under Ammonius at Athens, and two subsequent visits to 
Borne on ^liticaland philosophical errands^ varied the monokmy 
and enlarged the experience or a life begun in Chsaronein, a sleepy 
little Bceotian town in Plutiu'ch’s day, tliough once and agaiu in 
former times “ the daucin^plot of Mars.” At Borne in Yospasinn’s 
day, and again in that of Domitian, Plutarch mixed with the most 
cultivated and literary Romans ; and, under tho laat-nomed Empmr, 
whoso malignant star does not seem to have filially infiuenced either 


an Bofflish Univmity. in liha inmmar )E1n^ 

been ntumfy igooiaDt of theiuiiBa of Obrhitlsa% m 

as Dr. Ttonoh says, it was "avniywbare in the afc,*' 

have come acroaaits churches in Oreece,Hacedoii 3 a,aBd AwWw 

aa wen as at Romo. The supposed recojm^on of it ih 

oepta on wedlock,” where a wile ia enhc&ed to honour her 

ba^’s gods, “ shutting the door to au supervacaneout Wcii|Bil|pi 


than to Christianity, oven though as seen by Pagan eyes, 

he counted it, if be nod s%ht inklmg of its existence, as Co' 




piece, it seems to us, with his indi&»renoe to a mastary of Latin, 
and argues a stedfast concentration of his mind on hia n^o U&** 
purpose— the inculcation of high-toned yet practical ethics, and of 
a philosophy teaching by examples. Of the period which Plutaardl 
and his fellow-workers redeem^ froin its darkness Dr. Trench elo- 
quently writes : — 

The anciont virtaf« wem not wholly dead. Tho old rcbgloii could stSl 
wttko up a piwiionatA dovotiou in the lieirte of it» votoiio^. Philosophy 
<MmUl Atill make cinkI her claims to aasiet those who submitted to her 
touching in tlio right ordering of their lives. There went forth eveiy where 
(lie teucliers of a morality laigor and purer than the heathen world tied yet 
produced, Uieck literature itedf partaking in tho revival, and onjoylng In 
PJutercli and Lucian, the several represontativw of faith and unbelief, in 
Arrian, in Kpictetiu, in Mnsonius, and in Dio Ohiysoetum a kind of later 
and Mortiumus summer of its own. 

It ia, howovor, in private and soeiid life that Phitmh shines 
especially, and that we most begrudge him to the Paganiam which 
be adorned. His cheerful fulfilment of pet^ miuiicipal office^ as 
I being^a citizen’s duty ; his family life graced by fVatenial afFecticm, 
and ennobled by a deep sense of the sanoti^ of marrUm ; his re- 
freshing tours to this or that quarter of his fatlmrland, to realise 
the scenery of his famous dramas of biography : his pleasant gather- 
ings of frietidn like-minded with himself for taide-talk at homscr at 
the sea-side, and his declining years sustained by heavenly hope and 
high humility, nfibrd a ebarming portrait of a heathen at bis very 
be^st ; and we can but echo the Aiimbishop’s aatonisbment tliat more 
has not been modo of the “ Svmposkcs,” where tbeso characteristics 

!• . ji vi^ j lift.. ..i? 


macy— in Spite, w, of a close connexion os a philosophical 
leeinrer with the beib Bnnuuis of the period — ^Pliitarch nover so 
nuich as alludes to any Homan poet, except once to Horace, and 
not aeent to have any further acquaintance with Cicero’s 
phuosophic writhigs, thongh these were in his line, than might 
have wm got from T^’s life of his master. The fact is, his 
letin, acquired kte in life, was of the scantiest, and tbew) was tho 
less need thrt it ifeould bo otherwise, bocaose Grec^, in which 
he revised end expanded hk eUrical treatises feom notes of Isetores, 
was a way mwm more femlliar lapgiiuura to every educated BDinan 
in his day then Letm lii now to nine-feoiihs of the students at 


* PfetejA? Jferah. Four Lectawi % 

lUehord Otoisvix Tna^ Anfeblfesp of Dnblm. lamditt; 
mrniia&Ce. ifljia- . • 


cluster search for the Imns-niota and repartees to which no age is 
indilferent ; such as that of Y^iasian, when, to pay oft’ Melius 
Florus, a consular archmologist, for admonishing him not to 
say “plostra,” but “plaustra,” ho gree^ him next day as 
Mesirius Flauros. “ being an Attic form of ^aoXec, 

good-for-n(tthing.” It deserves to be known that it is Plutarch 
who enables us to trace to Philip of Maoedon tho authomhip of 
that cii'cumlocution for “ downnghtness of speech” which nss 
experienced a modern n*vivul — ‘‘calling a spado a spade”; and 
we may add that among Plutarch’s “Moralie” are no small 
contributions to the lore of adago, apophthegm, and aiiecdoto which 
we inherit from tho ancients. 

Yery interesting is the key which Dr. Trench supplies to the 
aim and object of Plutarch in the work for which ho is most 
feinous. At the same time tliat he sought benefit to himself from tho 
tusk as it greuv noon his hauds, his chief pu^iose was a patriotic 
desire to show wnat living Greece had been in its prime, and how 
well entitled it was to match with the best of Rome’s later 
breed; und this, too, without pariiality in his conipsrkons. 
He may have honied by such parallofism to raise the sa4Uy 
degraded tone of liis contemporary compatriots, and to reriva 
the race of Greeks which had dc^uerated into Groeklin^s ; aud 
it must be ever borne in mind, m tho perusal of these laves^ 
that vivid uiornl imriraitiire, the etbicAl rather tbon the politi- 
cal aspect of tho men he pits agmnst each olhev, fe the 
scope nnd purpose of hi.s narallelfi. The chief feults laid at 
Plutarch’s door aro oxplicablo and excusable, if this purpose^ is 
borne in mind. Ho was not cj'itical, like Thucydides or Pol^ldun 
—still less BO if tried by tbo stondiiM of modem writera of histoi^ 
— ^but his inacciuraeiea ero combatively unimportant if this 
ot hiciil purpose is suificicnily recognized ; and it is soldmn that he can 
bo convicted of such doubtless undesigned injustice as Mr. Grote 
brings boiuo to him, touching the imputation of corruption and a 
vicioua appetite for popularity to Periclea Thochar^ is disproved 
by tho langiingo of Thucydides, & contempoimy (Thuc. II. 65, cf. 
(rtotc, JST. G. vi. pn. 234-7). And even in this case we have an an- 
swer to another 01 the charges brought against Plut^b, that his 
summings-up arc generally m favour of his own nation — an aocu- 
satiou which, had it been deserved, would have shown that at le^t 
ho did not curry favour with the dominimt toco, .but which is dis- 
proved by the fairness with which in the main ho bolds the balance, 
lie deserves in truth the verdict of Dean Merivale, that in hia 
fair and feiendly comparison there is “ no word of subsendonna 
or flattery, of scorn or vanity, of humiliation or triui^h, to 
mark the position of tiio wnter in the iace of his Bonm 
rulers.” A minor charge of his tiaducers is that ho waa too ready 
to gloss over imd hali condouo tho feults of hi» heroes, but W6 
think the only seoiso in which this ia true is that <fearity ro- 
tated his judgments. As a moralist who saw how mixed a eW 
meter man is, he made tho best of what was good, and passed 
the woise part over lightly, “ ia reverent shsmo to the m« 
frailty of man’s nature, which cannot bring forth a man of sum 
virtiie and perfeetion'but there is ever some Imperfeotioii in him 

^ Tho' dtstion of these last words feom North’s rfatafeh 
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leads 11$ to plsjice, though it must ha briefly, at Shal^are’i 
indebtorlness to that sound old English translatoc. liiis is 
most cJwirly detlned hv Dr, Trench/ Not only did our groat 
dramatist, Iumv: fuul there, os in the transfonmce of Cleo- 
patra’s death to hw piny, rest content with adding nothiug to the 
grand account of riutarch as ho found it in North — a content- 
ment which is most notable in almost the whole of Julim 
CWm*-- but olsewhere, as in the funeral umlion by Mark 
Antony (sw Dr. Trench, p. 55), he expands a graphic touch of the 
hiogranher into apiece of dramatic pleading; and in all his loans 
from rlutarch nv his translator he displays tact and appreciative- 
ncfts of the vary rarest kind. A signal instance of tliis is the 
fine beginning with “ Cow.ards die many times before their 

deaths,” if wo compare it with tho hint of PlnUrch in his Life of 
Julius ('lesar, out of which it grow. Wo are not concerned to 
examine Archbishop Trench’s e.nion ahout plagiarism, ^^luoh 
might 1 ki taken to justify one law for tho rich and anothtT for 
the poor in Uteraiy power and gifts ; hut it is beyond a doubt that, 
JMiad not IMutarch written, and Sir Thomas North, or Home other 
in his place, translated,” tho Lives of Ooriolaiius, Cjvsar, and Antony, 
Shalispe.'U-e’s thiHie groat Itoimin phiys “ would never Iia\o oxihUmI, 
or would have existed in forms altogether dilferent from those in 
which ihev now appear.” Dr. Trench shows in tho latter part of 
his second leijturo that Milton too ia indebted, probably directly, to 
Plutarch ; and that our contemporary Mr. Drowning bus bniTowcd 
tho framework of Balmmlum from the Nivim of l*lutarch. On 
the general quest ion of Plutarch’s ofbuwuinvasbed biographies wo 
cauhoi cite a fairer criticism than that <if the vcteniii George Long, 
.who, in tho l){vt.wn<itif of Greek and Homan liiofjraphyy thus 
writes: — “The reflections* of Plutanb are muthor impertinent nor 
trifling ; his sound good aonao is always there; his honest pflrposo 
is transpariMit ; his Tovo of huninnity warms the whole. His work 
is and will nujiain, in •^pito of plodtling collectors of facts and 
small critics, the hook of those wlio can nobly think, and dare, and 
do. Jt is tlio hook of all ages, for tho snino n'nson that good 
portraiture is tho painting of all lime; for ilic human faco and 
the human character are over the same. It is a mirror in which 
all men may look at themselves.” 

Little fipacc remains for noticing how much Andihishop 
Trench has done in Iheao lectun*s in illusimtion of Plutarch s 
lass known hut not less important “ethical works”; which, as 
he puts it, Si't forth the accomplishnLcuts of the ancient world 
ill tlio lieUl of thought, jiifct os the “ Lives,” from ideal points of 
view, exhibit wluit it accomplished in the world ot action. 
Hioso are to iviut in bhi^di^k chiefly in the ruro folio of Phile- 
mon Holland, as to tho intert^st of which we hud rather err with : 
Southey than bo right with Pope. Dr. Trench admirably 
explains the raUon iVetre of these imiral treatises— luumdy, tho 
craving for spiritual direction in Plutarch’s day, which tho ba'turc- 
rooni hud to satisfy in tho ahsonoo of the juilpit. A pmcticul 
nither than a creative or ahstmet thinker, a philos<u)her who 
hod little bias towaixis epoculativo refinements, and who, while 
ho ridiculed the^alisurdiliea of the Stoic Porch, could not tolernte 
tho Efueiirean pessimism and imictiim and belief in the Divine in- 
diflhreiice, Plutarch was indml,asfnr na bis light allow ed, a strivor 
ol'ter truth, and a manful worker in the tichl nf duty. Vs such ho 
is oxhibiteil by tho internal evidence of many <»f his tivatisHjs, 
which incillcato tho boundcst and wisest les.'*on8 on “ wsistanco of 
small tcniptatioTiB,” on “discrimiimting flattery from friendship,” 
on “holding fast the mean between supisrstilion and atludsni,” 
on “ the cei*tainty of a Divine rolribnlion sooner or later,” .and 
other equally vital questions. In some of these he louelies on dilli- 
cidtiea and suggests Bolutions which arc familiar, as the Arch- 
bishop nuleij^ to our owuiage. To depreciation of the Oracles 011 the 
ground of tho faulty verses which could iiev(?r havu originated 
with Apollo, tho god of music and eong, 

Plutarch, or one who evidently exprewtca hi? sentiments, replies very innoh 
os at this day it Is replied, that the enthusiasm, though most, truly a divine 
afflatuH ami influcnoe, yet has human wjub fi»r the sphere of its iqieratiiui, 
and will lake much <»f ‘it? <»utward form and fashion Iroin these; that the 
agiUlion of the spirit is divine, but that much aftia- thia is human, and is 
the result of the varying cimdition of diirerent souls, or of the same at 
^fTereiit thnos. 

Wo havti loft a groat part of tho Arclihi»hon*8 interosting reflec- 
tions on l*lutarch and his works unnoticful; but wo hope wo 
have done eomowhat to draw to fliera such attention on the part of 
reading public as cannot fail to revive tho iiitolligont study 
of Plutarch, eithoriu tho Greek or through traiialationB, 


MR. HUBERT SMITH’S TENT LIFE IN NORWAY.* 

M b, HUBJ'TItT SMITH has certainly found on attractivo 
title for his book, for there shoidd m much to intoi'est in 
life with tho gipeies anywhere, and especially in Norw'oy. We 
hive not Wu in tho way of associutiug these .somewhat senHUOua 
nomada with tlie Qelda and theijords, with the short summers and 
tromendoua wintera of the froxen North, and a Scandinavian 
Borrow who should bring his novel exporiencca homo to England 
would he almost certain of a gtoat success. Uufurtimately.Mr. 
Smith has nothing to tell us of Nomegian gipsies at ali ; 
he did not travel with tliem^ nor did ho even light upon 
any^ although he assures us that they do exist, and altliough 
thsir discovery formed one o f the chief objects o f his ex- 

yVa# feilk Snulish Oiptkf in iVbiway. By Hubert Smith, 
Member of the Ei\gluh Aipino Qul>, Hemr B. King & Co.' London : 
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pedHion. His gipsies ara of English breeding, and he took 
them over with him. Still, although his title led us to hope for 
more, we sliould have quickly forgotten our first disappointment 
had his gipsy party juovcd more interestii^ or entei'toining. 
ITnforiunatidv, as it Bcrjiw t<i us, tlio three iwruits he picked up m v 
the lams of Gbmcf <t#'i-Hhire are of very commonplace types indeed, ^ 
and dillbr frojii tho average English tTomp only in using a 
sprinkling of Koniany words and phrases, Tlicre are a coaple 
of brothers bearing the Scriptural names of Noah and Zachariah, 
with a sister wdio hud been called, if not christened, Esmeral^. 
TIicv are all young, and the sister, although scarcely so attractivo 
us the htroiiio of Victor Hugo’s romance, is by no means defi- 
cii^nt in chimns, while her morals are imimueachahle. To borrow * 
tin) Ifingiinge of Mr. Smith, thi»re was much that was impulsive 
and nrigiiial, much that w'rh iiiipuHsioned and sensitive in the 
powera of appreciation of this wild flower of nomadic life ; and as it 
la coinpiirali voly easy to put yourHolf in all honour on a familiar foot- 
ing with an inferior of the "opposite sox, we con understand her 
icmjMmiry master iinding h(*r .society an acquisition. But it passes 
our povvi'Vs of conception to understand how hosucceedwt in making 
his lour tolerable, not to buy enjoyahle, living on the terms he did 
with rtuch loutish hobblcdidioys lus her brothers. AVe have heard 
of iidvtuitiirous travuUera daring or sutfering a groat deal fur an 
intelligible purpose. M. Arminiiis Vamb^ry travelled in the dis^ 
guise of a filthy Moslem fanatic ocrosM the burning deserts of Cen- 
tral Asia ; and the “ Amateur Casual,” haviu*^ previously been 
imnuTst'd in fijtid water, pussed a misa^rahle night in a worKhoiwo 
ward with the foulest company. On*‘ and tho other had their 
rc'wards, as they wore doubtless" supported by the hope of tliem. 
Dut .Mr. iSinith, who e\ideutly is a man of education and refine- 
ment, ihdiherately chooses a couple of rough unideaed ppsy cubs to 
shan' hiH hoard and become his intimate companions. They appear 
^ to have nothing of the native good brooding winch you often find in 
iv‘spcctahlc Ravng(*.s, hr you do in Scotch gamekeepers or Swiss guides, 
tmtho contrary, they are loud and boisterous and vulgar; they 
vent the exuberance of their animal spirits in all manner of uncoutn 
gvinmcttfi and cuintortions ; and they pour out fioods of what Mr. 
Smith colls “chaff” (tn the Norwegians who are attracted by tho 
extraordinary Hpeelaclo of a gentleman going about in such very 
que-or OA)mpuny. 

’J’h**re are loriiis of roughing it which most men nnturally 
shrink from, however “ hard ” they may sh»iw themselvos on occa- 
.Hions - such, for example, as dispensing with the morning hath. 
We can quite understaud Mr, Smith finding positive enjoyment 
ID his roiigli commons, his quarters under his gipsy tent, and 
even the h<miso of endurance under the attacks of bloodthirsty 
uiimquit*'»es. Dut we caniiol comprehiMid his (taring to mess every 
day with lho?e gipp'y retainers of his ; the meHS-lent when the 
weather waswet being a blanket stretched iipunhoons. Sottingv ulgar 
speec h and cour>e manners aside altogiither, wc think he mentions 
incidentally that Noah and Zachariah had each hut a single auit of 
clothes, while wo remember that they went long mareht'S day after 
day in weather altenialely wot and w^aViu. There U no accounting for 
taste, it i.s true, and it is certain Mr. Smith himself Be(3ms to 
have had a very happy time of it. Yet wo siisped that his must 
hea somewhat exceptiinial character ; we doubt whether many of his 
coiintrynnui will he tempted to follow his example, and wearo sure 
that most of them wiD repent if thfw do. Ho seems hk^ssed with 
a bright nature and easy tenipr>r, and a knack of making the very 
iHxst of (iverylliing ; while at the same time ho plainly delights in 
Injing the centra of admiring groups, and is incapable of imagining 
that anvlliing can make him ridieiiluus. It was a l)old thing to 
start fVir Xorxviiy in such eccentric company, carrying his camp 
and its ct>n tents upon imsixs -a quaint species of animal that is 
ultogi.qher unknown there, fn doing this he look the most 
eflertuul means of assuring his being stared at whercivor he went, 
and, as a matter of fiu’t., h(3 was more or loss mobbed in the 
racist secluded districts he visited. It would seem a doubtful 
pk?asur0 at htwt to come in after a hard march to per- 
form your ablutions, toilet, and cookery, and subsequently 
to Hit down to your alfresco meal under the curious eyes of 
a little crowd ot* profoundly interested peasants. But to stimu- 
late Uie gemn-al iultnrests of the country and to make quite sure 
that the popular excitement should never flag, the party re- 
solved ilstilf into an ambulant riiilliarmonic Company. They gave 
conciTts wherever they stopped in tho evening, and often at the 
midday Imit as well. Mr. Smith favoured tho public nightly 
with his favourite song of tho “ Mocking Bird,” whilo even on tho 
line of mitrch the indefatigable Zoebanah be^uled the way with 
the strains of a flute on which he was no great proficient, lilost 
men would have tclt that their having no means of communicating 
with their visitors and admirers added to the awkwoi^oss m 
what was in any case a trying situation. Mr. Smith seems to 
have been conscious of no embarmssment of tho kind, although ho 
was master of barely a doaen words of Norwegiau ; and, thaw to 
his imperturbablo good humour and tl^at of hm guests, his 
went off voty Batiefactorily. His gipsies, as we have sai^, wdro 
lively and tmkative enough, and their grimaces and gestures 
were sufficiently expressive, idthough fortunately the Norwegians 
understood nothing of their speech. Mr. Sndth, however^ 
could check their spirits at the wildest-^ ooDvincing proof 
that he had mimy of tlio qualities of a leader. Yet when 
we read of his baking off from a romp with them, or of his 
asking Noah, ** as be woke up rather wild|” what he would take 
for his shirt-front of dirty paper, we coonot help thinkiiig that 
master and firitow^n were m a somewhat frlse position; snd.we 
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juRhbd as td secura.tbe nuaktmm 
Wdly haw boon either aafo pr etty. 
and cheerfiiliiees, And the Awistaxic^ end advice, of 
Norwegian guido^ man and Ix^t arrived in eofieiy at . 

tion. All this would hare niade the book 
than it is, had it not been for a wont of Utemy oit iwd;..H)a 
ahaenoe of all CNtnae of proportion. Mr. Smith makea jmit aA,i9i^. 
of Bueh thrilling incidcnta os dropping .n halter on the 
preHenting a iVieudly itcAsant with an oiu^ty. aardine tin^ aa he doea 
of croBttiiig the glacW of the Oaldhuppigeii or admiruljgtjie W 
of the MorkloH from the brink of a alipj^ry slope with a roM 
round hie midille. Indeed hia diary giVHH u» the idtsa ot iioviiw 
been repruiitHl viuy much na it waa Vrilton, and of each day a 

S :»rtiou liavitig Wn written aa if it alone might poesibly aurvivn. 

ot only in the daily life that repi'ntea itself with aiicih 
regularity oonscieuliously chrouiclod. down to llm mhmlAAt 
details of the vneul, but time after time inoml, etlilto- 
logicnl; and pHychologuaJ retlections are repeated in almoat 
identical language, as if they had just occurred to the autbofi 
and must 1 h' entirely iiew' to the umder. Yet with all ita aina of 
oiniwiiou in regard to lliat gipsy lifowhicli, as we foiully beUevadi 
was to giAG it lift ftpccial intcri?^!, and with all those roiterationa 
with which wo could so well dispense, there is Bomethingalioutthe 
voluuio that makes it very readable Bft(;r all. Mr, Smith is so 
frank with us that we cannot help liking him*, and his perfect 
frankuesH, with bia londneas for detailed de.smntiou, gives on indi- 
vidualily to the other members of his ptirty that makes us follow 
their fortunes, commonplace as tJioy arc, with a <rertain Interest. 
JTe might have impai'ted all the information he gives us in a t^nih 
part of the space; and yet, had he done so, wo doubt whether 
we should Inive liked his book the better, and wo are sure wo 
should have missed much that has amused us. Nor can wo take 
leave of it without remarking that the sketches with which 
itft Images arc profusely illustrat^ oie all lifelike, and many of them 
extremely spirited. 


do not wonder that ocMionally he had to back up bin words with 
a blow. Mr. Smith will objek that we are prigs and uniitited to 
appreciate the pleasures of a gipsy life. Yet we can hardlv sy mpthtze 
with that stem rule of his small camp wliich forbade altc^etucr the 
uw of tobacco, or of stinmbiDts, except ns medicine. As to the 
stimulants we say nothing, although it must have been painfully 
ttmtalizing to the unlucky gipsies to see their master oilbring the 
brandy ho denied them to every stranger who visited the camp. 
Hut we think it sayn much for" Noah that he did not break out 
into open mutiny when his tobacco wab stopped of a sudden with- 
, out the semblance of a n^Mon while he wa.H living a life of ox- 
posuTo in the open air, and liad iioither his master s macintosh nor 
changes of raiment. The more so that Mr. Hniith to be a 
smoker himself when lie lives in cities ; at all events, he. carried 
cigars about with liim, and w»ts ns hoaintablv liberal of tliem as of 
cognac. Thewi is Huother point on which Air. Smith stauds upon 
the proprieties in a maunor that is oddly at variance with his 
way of travelling and the easy freedom of his camp life. Tfe is 
so "deeply penetrated with ii sewe of the dignity of Authoii»lnp 
that ho invariably speaks of himself in that plural number which 
custfim and convenience compel the journalist to assume. The 
practice Bniuetiino.ft Ix^comes liulicTous, iis when ho writoa of btoiig 
asked whether ** \Vc ” had brought our wife with ua, us if lie and 

party had Ixion membera of that Indian Iriljo wliero woman is 
indulged with a plurality of husbimds. 

Mr. Sunlh's method of travel was this. lie slept in a tent 
made of a couple of bliuiketa stitched together. Btretched o\er a 
stout ridge pole Hupported on pliant hoops. Dispenfting with a 
regular lad, no lay on a waterproof and under a blsuket. llis 
taLle-fti*rvi('e wmir naturally of the simplest; a kettle slung frj»m an 
iron prop played the chief part in nis bafUne de tMuim, His 
travelling coinmissariat comprised Australian and other potted 
inealft, liaiuA, checsteft, rice, flour, biscuits, &c., and, above alt, tea. 
F< »r the rest the pai-ty depended on the trout which tlie gipsies caught 
occRsioiially, on a purchase <if fresh nr salted meat at rare intervals, 
and on the milk, eggs, nwAJladhrod which they (;ould procure Almost 
everywhere at t lie farmhouses. We cannot say that they Ihtd 
well, and ae are painfully iiuprosscd with the* monotony of tlie 
mvnm that aro recorded with such conHcientious liddUty.* A 
squatter iu tlu' Australian bush may content himself day after 
day with the eternal mutton, tea, and "damper, for obvious masons. 
Hut w'e cannot, for our pari, see why Mr. Smith should have wasted 
a fine appetite on a diet that was aliuost as little varied, when he 
niiglit often have eat down to an excellent meal at the very 
fitatiou-houso where ho bought his bread. No doubt his plan of 
life had il a advantages and its pleasures. There was a sense of 
great independence, although that of privacy was wanting; you 
could stop very much where vou plea.«ed, for you had seldom to 
wander long iu search of eligible camping ground ; you had never 
to Iroublft yourself about forbudn, higgle over fresh horses for your 
carj'iolcs, or scramble for beds at the night quarters. But 
the absence of these worries was pt?rfectly compatible with 
the enjoyment of the blessings which Provirtenco throw in your 
way, and nothing but unusual consistency of principle could 
have enabled Mr. Smith to stick to his tent and his gipsies 
through the long wet days when them were rooms with 
roofs and windows to be hired anywhere in . the neighbour- 
hood. Ho does not even convince us that the life his pi^y led ! 
was a particularly healthy one, altliough he never ceases to aflirm I 
it with Uie assunmeo of complete conviction. ** Bronzed by ex- ! 
posure to tbo hot Norwegian sun,” be exclaims cnthusinsUcally, 
liartlened by n)Ugh, spare diet, and continual travel through all 
weather, ours was indeed a life of health, freedom, and pleasure.” 
As for the health, in spite of citric acid served out as a substitute 
tor v(;getables and other anti-scorbutics, the spore diet brought the 
skins of the gipsies into such fearful condition that th(^ could 
hardly have sunered more severely from mosquitoo,H had their blood 
been piiisonod on the West Coast of Africa j and poor Ksmerslda 
in particular was always lamentablv bilious if ever a day went by 
without its ordinary exercise. The pleasure, too, appears to have been 
often somewhat problematical. Wo xnav quote an exaronle of that 
unfailing optimism of Mr. Smith's whicli set disa^eable realities 
at defiance, and steadily resolved to find enjoyment m everything: — 
Notwithstanding oiur tent was pitch^ on the only available 
spot, consisting of loose angular stuues, in spite of midges and 
mosquitoes, we were soon sound asloop. The English t^sies in 
Norway were long past that deplorable state of. modem eflemiiiacy 
when you are unable to sleep comfortably on a gorse bush with a 
buirdle of thorns for a pillow.” We are inclined to envy and oflmiro 
the etfects of a montha training, but envy and admiration vanish 
alike as we read in the very next sentence, ^^It had thundered 
and lightened and rained heavily in the night. We were all fear- 
fully bitten with mosquitoes. Noah had been unable to sleep. 
Esmeralda not much better. Mephistopheles (SSacharioh) slept 
tlie nest. 

The most interesting port of the bulW volume is that which 
relates to their return southward from Vebluromoes. the extreme 
w i;heip northern journey. Jt desenbes tne ascent of 
the the lofrieet mountain in Norway, and a 

route by lolW QeMh which ore but little frequented, i^g paths 
wMch woMld (Men have been p««IIoas to any but. good moun- 
taineers. As - it . was, it was no light matter to force the 
donkeys across the frail woQi^ laridgos fenced with Hflfet, 
laUstlmt am often flung jSe animals 

w(Hddbangbikek,ov>W 'w)Hm.t^ dlseidtenw^ed of their 

loads, and Iming ymi oytr of tot^fr^iouslfy qd>» 


A VAGABOND nER01Nl5* 

M ils. EDWAHDES made a good hit with Archie LoveU. 

An iimoccnl horribly uncouventional but not 

iininoral, a tomboy with the poteutialiticH of a charming woman- 
hood when the time came for development, made a frvsh kind of 
character that told well ; but A Vagahoml Heroine simply rtqtoats 
and exAggorales this original idea, and spoils it. Belinda O'Shea, 
the vagal^nd in question, Las none of the naive chanit that be- 
longed to her prototype, and is infinitely more disrepulablo. She 
is over-drawn on m(>ro points than one, and it seems to us that, to 
ho true to nature, eJio su6uld ba\‘e been made either a trifle less un- 
civilized or more corrupt. She is a young girl of seronteen, who 
** knocks about the world ’’practically oJonc and unguarded, save 
for the not ioi) sufficient defence of an old Spanish hound, and 
the care of a »i>-cttlJe<l governoss, a strotig-minded woman wlio 
neglects her duties while she fulfils her Mission, and occ^epts money 
for underlaking a charge which she abandons. Cousequentlv 
lk>liuda poHsos most of her time in the streets, pla^dng piiiimc with 
a lot of ooys, her “ chiune,*’ from whom she learns the aceom- 
plishnients of whistling like one of themselves, and how to 

f iurniftb lier talk >vith the choict)st slang in four languages. 

uilher than this, she dances the bolero like a real iki^uo 
peasant, among “three couples of men and girls, all of the 
iow(»»i order of the people ; not a shoo or stocking between tbam” 
— her own stockings, oy the way, are in holes and of different 
colours, and her shoos are worn-out sandals of Uie country, ^Hlnen 
slip^Hii's roughly embroidered in scarlet, and bound high aboife the 
instep with worsted braid.” But besides “all the originality of 
gestmre, the supple strength, the staying power of the peasauhr,” 
which she “ possesses to the full,” “ she possesses something more, 
poor child 1 the graces born of mind as well as matter, uie deli- 
cate, exquisite alternations of fire and languor, which are the veiy 
poetry of true dancing, and of whoso seductive cliann she is 
only too profoundly ignorant.” To which lost clause "we rather 
demur. As fttill fiulher indications of the cliaracter and acquire^ 
ments of this Bohemian gtauddkughtor of an Irish earl, it 
may be mentioned that she adoriMi bull-fights as much as she 
adores patuuc aud the bolero, knows all the improper stories 
and higuly-tiavouTod scandal of the douUM peo^o who Como 
to St. Jean de laiz, is insolent and bitter-tongued, absolutdy 
disorderly, ignorant, and unthrifty, and more facile and direct 
in her love affair than a sa%nge. This docs not seem a very 
choice groundwork on which to embroider a fltmrish of woinanly 
graces and seductive possibilities; but Mrs. ISdwariies has not 
been afraid of her difficulties. If she has made her hVunk^ateim^ 
she has kept it neatly in hand, and Belinda comes right in the end, 
though she does set out so quc^erly in the bt^uing. 

The creatures wli'o compo8«3 the world that has its being in A 
Vagahmtd Heroins are angularly imsatisfkctoiy ; and tg people 
who liave a lingering prijrfudke in favour of womaWy sweetness 
and manly honour, the characters genuw^y elaboi^ ^ M». 
J^wardes seem scarcely worth the powder Bjoa s^t wasted on 
them. Cornelius O’Shea, a weak reproduction of the toons 
Oostigan, and Rose bis wife, an inemmiion of vanity, foHy, and 
heaiileBSn^^, ns ho is the incarnation'' of debt, tippuug, and law 
Sentiment, are the fiither and stepmo^er respectively of the’ 
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"Vidi^ eiuploym, bat of tbe ninsteisconimimity. la Europo the 
^ef interest of the tmveUere geems to have centred hi the bVeeoh 
mpuohc ftnd^ in M. Thiera a» ite l^idoni ; bnt there is not a 


with idi^ the most wpujjpnant to the Republicans of America. 
What is really intereatiujr in the voliimo is th(j description 
of life and scenery, winch we mi^bt meet in the work of any ordi- 
nary traveller j what is peculiar is the advahtajjfc Miss Howard has 
enjoyed of seeing for her.self, or bearing described by her adoptive 
fatixer, when fresh from the intmdew, the lending nieii of dilleront 
countries, and the lifelike pictmvs she gives of their bearinjj and 
manners. She saw only wdiat Toiiy bo called the outside of lif«^ iii 
all the countries she visiUid — sctuiery, ceremonial, nnd tbe bejt 
society on ile best behaviour : but of nil slie saw sho is a gXApliic 
portrayer,^ The Ulustraliona which show ns .Inivinwe, fihineso, 
and Ibitavian buildings, dwellings. templ«*s, and olficcs, mid some 
of the portraits, are strilnng, if not ittv novel ; the accounts <if thn 
few i'literiurs she was permit U mI to visft are clour niul real ; and if 
wo had expected less from tlio book \s'o should probably have cou- 
aidored it a favourable specimen tjf .Vmerhtaii bonks of travel. We 
may notico that the writer is ('n.‘c from prejudice against bdiglaud, 
and, coming on tho Knglish JCmpire on its JOartleru .si«h>, 'where it 
the rcpre.sentativo of order, civilization, nnd commerce, she is dis- 
posed rotlicr to odniiro ami syiiipathize than To criticize and attack. 
Altogethftr the work is very pleasant reading, if not of the very 
hipest order. * A 

Pathor Th^bnnd, of tho Society of .T(?9iia, has written such nn 
account of Uio Irish i*ace * as miglit bo looked for from a foreipier 
and a Jesuit. It wouhl be extraordinary if any learned Roiuan 
Catholic, writing on such a subject, did anything like justice to the 
English coii(juorors of a mco ■wliicU has for many generations been a 
principal object of Oatliolie sympntbios, or oven recognized the fiu t 
that when first invaded they were regarded by Jit'uiio as soimUhing 
between hoatliena and rebels, wlioui the Norman conquerors were 
to roclaim to Romo and civilization. It would bo yet more extra- 
ordinary if a priest o.oiild spoak candidly of a policy whose primary 
object, indeoa, was to extirpate barbarism iiiid civil anai’chy, 
but which was governed by the belief that anarchy and bar- 
bai'ism were in Ireland inseparably connecU^d with Popery. 
Iveast of all can we expect a Jesuit to speak fairly of a Uovom- 
ruont which iroalt^d Jesuits as wolves in human shape, and 
bhowed them os little justice or morev as they, when victo- 
rious, have shown to their enemies. Still Fatbcr Thdbiiud is 
a little wilder in his assertions, and a little more rockless in hb 

{ lartiality, tlian can fairly bo jmrdoned to liis prepossessions ami 
lift protession. IJo ignores the fact that from a very early perieni 
tho King of England was not only by title, but by repeated 
acknowledgment of the Irish chiefs, “ doniiiiiis Ilibornim,'^ 
Hoveroign Lord of Ireland ; and lie denies that the repeated <iut- 
breliks of tho O’Neils and O’Connors were rebellions pnnisluible by 
death nnd forfeiture. Nay, even tho Geraldines, wnose Nunnan 
njinie and English titlo of ItiHrl testify to their English allegiance, 
]jo treats ns 'victims and martyrs, not as ten tim^ pardoned and 
ten times relapsing traitors. Of hi.s roprosi'iitatioii of the rebelli<.»n 
1641 and of we suhsequent retribution it is needless to say 
more than that it is wluvt it miglit have been if the original docu- 
ments had never been sifted ami the story never told ny English 
writers. A very important part of the history of the aevculeeiith 
century is missing from tlio copy sent to us ; so we fail to follow 
him through tho, Idstovy of that famous Act of Attaiuder 
wliicli combined nearly every form of injustice, treacberv, and 
bloodthirstiness that could bo embodied in a single Act of Parlia- 
ment. Rut wo may notice that he remats that ndiculous inisre- 
iireaentation of tho Treaty of Limorlck, so conclusively refulcd 
by Lord Macaulay, whicn insists that Ginkell, who had just 
peremptorily refused to admit Catholics to municipal oibocs, 
engaged to admit them to Pacliament; and ho further stntes, in 
contradiction to other historians, and -without quoting authority 
for the assertion, that a number of Catholics were returned to llie 
lirst Parliament of Willioni, and 6X|>elled by suerial measures 
adopted for the purpose. Of the future of Ireland rather ThCtbaud 
is of course hopeful. The Catholics ore to recover thfdr supremacy, 
and the right of parading tiio emblems of tlieir religion tlirough the 
streets under the eyes of Protestants ; and of course the Protes- 
tants are to be severely punished if they dare to commemorate by 
similar processions tho -victaiieB which saved their fathers from tlio 
tender mercies of tbe Catholic Ambassador who piouosed suddenly 
and treacherou^y to massaere every Profhstant in the island, and 
of Cathoixe General wbo swe^in thousaods of women and 


and tackly confirms the report l^t tho Lrishmu, in quitting 
Munstsr w Ootoaugbtfiit America, escapes not only the imag^aiy 
yoke of the Seaton, but ^e much mowo real authority and 
asoendenoy of tike priest. 

Bepert of the lisassehusotU Bureau, of the 
Statistics of lAbonr t rev^ala the existenoe of a sh^ eontmversy 
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respabting the tmth of the statemeets poUisbed* 
oecasione by the same authortiy. The object of Biirsw 
Apparently to provo fihst hi New EbglaiKti ce in the tndn^ 
countiy^ tho wages reeoived by the lower ehus of iddlfied isiMiie 
and W unskUled labourers ore not sufficient for the suppoit dfihhft 
famihes in decency and coxnfiwt. This they establislk by eaMug 
against each other tho average etunuxiga of such a labmiref uiu: 
what they a&scrt to be the average expenditure of a fiOOily hi ihllfr 
rank— i.c. about seven humired dollars a year, A carefiil oxemioa^ 
tion of their Btatements will, w'c ihink, mtisfv the EtigUoh loa^ 
that the traili, According !•) his notions of decency and co mte gPis 
does not lie qiiilo 'whera tho Bureau would place it. It is tiiia^t 
the co{*t of living in Aincrim hi» risen greatly since thh wsiy 
and that wages have not risen in the same praportiouj iMit 
then wages botbre tho war were such us to afibrd a oonsidimMa 
margin. It U true that wc cannot ast^ortaiu accurately the amcmtlt 
of deptisits or tli<; miiul;<*r of dopimitors in tho sayings beoiha 
bolouging to the woiidng class; but it is evident that the depositors 
muct 1)0 numerous and their touil savings veiy considimiblo. Wheu 
we look at the Recounts of e.yp(mditi\Te furnished by tho Bureau, 
we see that families represented tu be so ill mid that they oau 
hardly pet on are sjwnding ti*oin twenty to a hundrM dollars on 
newspaners, books, “ UiCi\»ations,” and tho like. Wages, ovtn for 
fiiTiu-lancuir, are cotilessedly iilHiiit a dollar and a half p**r day on 
tb*' nvorairo of tbe your; and Ibo rate of city wages is still liigher. 
Now in tho country ft>rd i» cheap as it i« liera.orelKftpor : and in 
tho citie.9 wo iind working-iiuiii coinplainiug of a atnndaro whidi 
would satisfy miiny middle-class families here. Wc find carpoutora 
earning WA;;p;s of three and a half dollars a, day, and giiimhling 
bi^eiiusf* they have to work in a draught. Wo find no disfinot 
account of tho present cost of tiny of tho principal articles of fbod; 
but hints are given here and t&ero of tho qmmtity and quality 
consumed which would siiggest tlio idea of luxnrious'^indulgeDtwIo 
too many English labourers. Again, though rants are high, wo 
find families occupying ‘‘ four or five small raoms,*’ who in Lohdou 
would liave to content with two. Taking all the facts together, 
wo enn boi’dly dc»ubt that tho actual reward of the labourer, in 
clothes, food, and shelier, is higher in Massachusetts than in liita- 
cashirc. If it wore not, aeoing that regions of ample work and 
almndant wages lie ten days nearer to Boston than to ManclMMiter, 
we should ha\"e tu suppose that American hiboiirem 'Were even 
move imadvfmtiirouB and stay-at-home than our o-vm. 

0 /d Nm England TraiU * is a little volume professedly of remi- 
niscences of social life and manners, of d'omeatio hiibits and ideas, 
in the Stoles of the North-East in the first half of the present 
century,’ when tho sinipllcity of colonial life still prcvml^ in 
the coimtiy districts, ana the traditions of a time w'heri uoarly all 
tho commltoily coiJto) 9 tt»d of comfortohlo yeomen, with no -want oxid 
few supcrfiuities, still lingered in tho mouths and infiuenced the 
manners of the people. It contains plenty of eharactoristic anoo- 
dotos, and is flavoured strongly by the Puritan humour which 
Mnssachusotts iuberils fVom those Fi]grim>>)ithers who, having 
been the introducers of tyranny end porsecutioii hi the iNfew World, 
are revorouced as tlie champions and martyrs of rehgious liborty In 
the Old. In like nhimier Men and Mamriin of FroTtidMoo t rccalla 
tho rough wild lif^-s the fierce excitomont ofthe days when the gold 
fever raped, and in a few weelcs, peopled Oalifornia with tli6 most 
enterprising and the )nost lawless spirits, with all the scoundrels 
and adventurers of the world. Buen a time could notbut fun- 
nish an observant spectator with many striking aconos, mivDy 
memoriiblo incidents, many stvungo charoct^s, woU worthy uf 
being preserved for the entertainment or OBtonisluaent of tamer 
generations. Wo nroWnd to say that Messrs. Ttoaery <md Potton 
Imvc somewhat disappointed us ; there is tor less of origbmlit)* and 
force either in their selected subjects or in their stylo of trea^eiit 
than might have Ih}»d expected from men who had livedo through 
tliat impracedentod time and in tho midst of those stridige scones, 
and haa shared the fierce oxcitement of the ‘universal fever. The 
book is, in fact, tome and fiimsv ; sayouriug more of the forced 
humour of tho professional jaster Um tlio minglod comedy and 
tragedy, both bo intensely real, which aro revealed to us by glinip^^ ; 
in all' true pictures, ho-wevor slight, of tliat strange social 
anarchy. 

The Hidmy of tfie Amcriomi Stage § b notlung more than ft 
biographical dictionary of those who at dWerent periods haveiiguzed 
as omametito of various American theatres; it is a work whose 
very arrangement deprives it of any other value or interest than 
such AS attaches to a mere book of reference.,, An Eesay UACta^ 
an Indian BibUagrnahg ^ is something of tlib aanzo kind; a list, 
os perfect as tho autoor can malce it, of every work in which tho 
charaeier, history, or fortunes of the narive races of Amerioa Si« 
dealt with, Accompanied by ihirly sufficient accounts of the 
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cootentfi, purport^ aad teodeuciefl of the more important or leaa 
fiuniliar publications on the subject 
Another addition * to the innumerable list of commentaton on 
Shaiwpi>are reminds us that our dramatist is abnost, if not , 

S uite, as much the horitace and the boast of the English beyond : 

lie Atlantic as of the EngHsh at home. When Shakspcare wrote, ' 
thoirfonsfiithers were still living in their ancient homes, many of ; 
them probably i»morant, save by vapie rumours, of the character 
and extent of the newlv discovered continent of which Spain 
clainifld oxclusive possession ; few ^ or none of them had dromut of 
visiting it in any other capacity than that of buccaneers ; and his 1 
fume was rising ab<,>Ye all rivalry, if not yet cstabliBhed on its prestiiil ' 
pinnHcle of suprowocy, when‘tho rilgrim Fathom 08 tahliMlu 3 d a 
oolonv from which plays, pLiywrights, and play actors won» 
banishud things scarcely less aboiuinablo tluin Qualu^rs or 
Papists. Of oll^ our common inheritance of groat traditions and 
glorious memories, nothing is now so familiar or so d<*ar to 
Americans a.s Hhakspoare's name; no monumont of b'ngKsh 
ontHpiity so sacred in their eyes ns his birlhplaro and liia gni\e. 
And neither England nortlermany has furnished innro eager or 
acute inf[uirefs into his meaning and analysts of his genius than 
the UniU'd States. Mr. lludsou tiHtais his an bject in n four-fold 
osptx^t; bo deals with the earlier history of the English .stage, so 
necessarily connected with any just or rjilionul appreciation of its 
noblfst.<imameut; with the srainty menioriulH, records, luid tradi- 
tions of »Slmksj)eanj’sdife ; \vjth the scope of his art and the character 
of bia genius ; and, linally, with the .sources t)l‘ his plays, their pur- 
port, and tlie moajiing of the principal liguros tliertun, as conc<Mved 
% tko poet hiiuHcdf. It might seuiu venturous to rc^cominend 
ony new on a subject which, if jjiot iiu'xhriustihic, wouhl 

Itavci been long ago exhausted; hut as new coiuineniHloi's ou 
Sliolispeaivt still find ruaders, wo may fhirly set down Mj*. Hudsons 
work ns wort][iy of a high place among them. 

Mr. Ilorron prof^^sses to liavo wiitteii his ThontjhtA on Life and 
Chariuiter'f at by-moments, noting them down mther than 
daborating th<uu, and ucver working up*»n thorn ns most men work 
at that which they intend for the public. We can well believe 
him when we <M>mpare his ei^sys with thos«^ more ln>»orious, 
more modest, imd i^haps more a]nhitiou.s stndonla. Perhaps if 
he had worked hard at them they flight *have been polished into 
mon^ atlractlvo form, aifd sifted so ns to bring Lhcu* value int<i 
soma proportion to their bulk, .^s it is, Ibey stvin to us to form 
no excff^ptlon to tbo goneral rulo that an aiithc*' hus no right to 
otfer to the public that \s hich has not cost him the lajst work 
of which htt iB (lapfible ; and that, if lie does, the public is likely to 
reoiute him as ho deserves. 

Mr, Stivtford'e moinoir of Janies Fiskt, is wTitton, printed, and 
iinishod in a atjde worthy of tin* subject, and we can sgy no more. 
It is a book which niauy people iijiay like tgread, and M'hich aliuost 
anybody might be asbamed of reading — except a critic, who must 
perforce read very lanny less lively, and some more (»fl*ensivc works. 

— » 'II i j i. ^ II • It • 



establish a new Thecngr of the llck^e. [;ii1iappily Mr. I)e Morgnn's 
jBudi/et of T(tr^dox(i8 la closed for over; utid few liviu*]^ men nave 
at once tue taste to detd with the like topics mid the skill tarender 
them at once intelligible and ioffiresting. 

Miss ((»rMr.s.?J rliolps’e Whatttt lVcarf\\ is a rrilicism on some 
of the nuHSi glaring and anti-hygienic ?il>Burdi ties of female apparel 
in its proMDt and raceut jjkBbions; a protest famsible^ind salutary, 
but likely, wo fear, to be about as ctVectual as the thousand pnwious 
remoTiBlraiicoej^t forth tlinuigh the press, and the millifui expos- 
tulatione daily utteml by fathers of families^ without abating W 
one luiir th^. weight, of the chignon, or by one line the lengluw 
the dregglilig ekirt. 

lOf tlirki Ameiican echoolbooke en our table, one is a VoutliH 
selii^t'bni of pl^ceafor dwdamation in prose and verse; 
a- eecrnid ' is d child's (and childish) abridgment of Ameruwn 
hibtory • ^ and the third? is a ** Short Oourso of Astronomy " tt> 

Skqkes/^t»; Am T.i/*', At’if ami Charachrn, With an JlintoriaU Skrh/i 
CAil aad iSrutrth of the JJnmui in En^and. My tlic Rev.^H, N. 

' Jlndioni/ Boston : . Grloi Brothers. Lq|i(lon : Low & Co. 

■ ' i TAoiiijiACi oii,I.?/f citicUf 'Ammeter. By S. P. Herron. Pliiladclplihi : 
r & Co. licmdon r'frabncr & Co. 1873. 

■ 1 ,7^0 pfd0M% 'fisk^Jdhhr, A Full and Accurate Narrative of 
81 -ar, tils Qfmi RuterprUes, and his Awiassinatiwi. By Mamhall P. 
^ Fublishad kK the AuUioL Row York: PoUicmiis & Pearson. 
ik.Trttbfierft C<^ x8^. 

F&ttt and Omitnifon, A T^oettfre, Bi' Jolm llarris. 
lit Loi) 4 ou: Trilbnor & C4). ]873. ^ 

Elisabeth Stutti Phelps, author of -The Gates 
Boston: Osgoodlfe Cp. Lond^ : Trttbner & Co. 1873 . . ^ 

% B/wwK SelwtloDS in Prose, Poetry, and Dialogues, 

Ibr Deolamatlon and RedtatloA ; suited to the Capudtirs of Youth, and 
Intended the £xhUi|tlo|rl)i^ Beqnir^nta of (ktmmon Schools end 
Acadenilflii. llliietratedi .ByUwrge K. C^cart, A.M. New York and 
GUes^ : Ivhion, BUheman, xaylor, & Co. London : TrUbner A Co. 1879 . 
** Stelae’s pHmafy UnMt Staidh: Fint 'X^euom in Our CouHtrtfB 
hringinsitmtiU Salient .Fointh^ and aHidnf^ to ambint Simpli^tg 
aumorof^^ 


% dam By^WiHiam awinton* AiM.. aidborof "Condensed IliHtoxy o? 
i Hnitw " Word Ansdysls,’* dB 0 .^&c. ^ith munerum 

_ mu . ‘ )few Vork and Chicago : Irison^BlakeDm'XVl^^ ^ Co. London 
•Ik^bneif.Jk'Coi 187a. 

Jl Short {baris In Artnnomy and tho'Vk tf Ohdae, By Henrv 
IQd^e, A.jHi, Bun^ntendent of Sriiobls, ifew^orkj; aalhor of **Nevr 
Manual of Rwmentu of Astronomy*** Xai^Toikv Zvieon, Blakmiuia, 
Taylor, & Ch« ' London : TrUhner & Co. tsyx. 


which alone of tho three seams suited id the pBrposes of ml end 
elfective instruction, or gives its a favooire^ble idsu of tibo teaching 
to which such works cun lie adapted. /. y 

The Jfutdera * introducea to us once jnom that group 
boy advunturora whi).<ie experiences in the woo^^ and on thk 
waters wo have tilroatlv more than ouco hearti]^ commended tC the 
ntleniiou of lOngliuh lads and the choice of English paientB. .The 
“ Scintillatioua ” t 0 . series of pasaages, chiolly short, from tho 
prose writingp of IToine, and, despite the double disadvAnta^ of 
sftkM'tioii Huff tninslalion, may wtdl be enjoyed by those to whom 
the original is iiiarrc^iblo. 

'J'wu wttrks of a scioiititic character deserve more notice than wo 
cun give thorn here. Major-C^mierai Barnard's " Problems of Rotaxy^ 
Moiiim*’ 1 come fi»rtli under the voucher of the SiiiithsouiAn 
tiitc as a highly valunhlo “ contribution to knowledge,'' aceessiblo 
only to thorough niatheinaticians. Mr. E. C. Seaman b ** Views of 
\aluT«*'’ § wf)uld roquirp from the critic who should attempt to deal 
with th«*m a close investigation of some verj" eccentric views, and 
a reliitatioii of some notions of “ nature" utterly controiy to facts 
suppiWtMl by the geTu-ral body of recognized naturalists to have 
lan*ii cleiirly and linally ascertained. 

* Theil'ampiiig Out St ricit. Vul. IV. J,gH.r t hinting. From Notes bv 

Hip Author of *M\‘ 0 )i(iing ( K.iliUid by C. A. Sti'phenif. llliUntrutoil. 
li 0 ..ton : t)sjj;i>o 4 l &. (’o. I.omloii : TriUtTuu* & t.\>. 1873 . 

f Lvigurv ITour Scrips. Sci/itiUittinns fiVM the Prone Works of Heinrh h 
Jlrihp. 1 . Horeotimj Nitfhts, 1 1 , Transli^tod IV0111 tho (tcrinan 

liy Simon AiUer Stern. Now York : UuJt & Wiili.-iiiiit. Loudon: Sampmai 
J.ow /t IV). 1873. 

* StnithsonioH Contribution to K^notrlrdgc : Prtdtk'ms of Eotary yfotion 

prvsrnh'tl by thr (Jyrosropt\ the Prei'essom of tMu Efjuinox¥s^ and the 
dulunt. By Bivvct. .Mujoi-tiiTieral .1. li. Biirrinrd, Colonel of Rnffineern, 
r.S. Ar. Wn^biuj'lon : {iiiblblied by the SiiiithaoAlnn Inslltution. 

London : Trilbner A Co. 1873 . 

§ Vivirs of Nature and of the Elements ; Zones and Phenomena of Nature 
and of Mind. By T./.ra C. Sea iimii, author of “ KMsiiyH «)n the Progress of 
Nations” and i)f a Work on thr^ Aineriran Sysliin of (lovemrnent. N'ow 
York : Serihiier, Annatrorig, A Co. London : Trilbner A Co. 1873 . 


NOTICK. 

71 e hetj leave to sftjfe t7iat we det-liiie. to retum rt^jiHed Commuiii-^ 
catiouH ; and to this rule trv can mah' no eureption. 

The HATiritDAY llnviw is duly royiatered for transmmion abroad . 

Nearly all the hack Numhers of the SATrEBAV Iti?viKW may he 
vUniried throuyh any Bookseller y or of the l*uhlisher, at. the 
.38 Southampton Street^ Sirmuly JC.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions reialing to Adoeriiavments should liimviss he addressed. 
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THE ELECTIONS. 

T £IE rotiiini of Cnpirim Hamkr for has f-i\knn both 

the frionds aucl tho adversarios of Llio (lovemment by 
surprise. Three elections have now been, held at Bath 
within six months, and in tho first the Conservatives hud a 
decisive, and in the second a smaller, but still a clear major- 
ity. Now a Liberal has been returned by a#* groat a 
majority as^,iItat.by'‘Which the Conaervativo caudi^to was 
defoateci last general election. It is a long time.sinco . 
tho Ministamh^ hod any crumb of comfort so satisfactory, 
for tho Bath election has chocked the tide of Conservative 
successos ; it has shown that tho divided Liberal paiiy is 
once more capable of union, and it justifies to a considerable 
degree the resiolution of the Govcmiuent not to dissolve 
I'arliament at present. Success is also always doubly ' 
pleasant to those who win when it happens to be pecu- 
liarly. mortifying to those who lose ; and the result of 
tho Bath election has been made peculiarly unpleasant 
to tho Conservatives by tho fact that their triumph at 
Bath seemed to them so certain that it was taken by their 
leader as tho theme of a party manifesto. Mr. Bisraeu 
has owed much of tho success of his extraordinary career 
to Ills prudence, his patience, and his reticence. But for 
once he secerns t/O have been unable to resist tlie feelings of 
elation with which tho recent victories of his party have 
filled him, and in an evil hour ho penned a letter to Lord 
Gwrt, tho sitting Consorvaiivo member^ which Was os in-» 
judicious os it >vas possible that siicii a letter, qpuld bo. It 
assi^^d a*' Conservativov victory to bg so absotutoly Certain 
that it churacteriTsed Bp^th asdt^^ng and sustaining public 
opinion, so that defeat was . m^c at least os significant as 
success. It then went on to describo the of the 

Ministry in a series of reckless epigrams, and e^cd by in- 
venting what was intended to bo. the happy and Stinging 
phrase of plundering and blundering” hs the special chi^ 
racteristics of Mr. Gupstonk’s policy. It vrould have been 
imposslhlo. to devise any phiu^se better suited to deter- 
mine the action of Libgjml waverers. TJie two great measures 
of plundering to whict it may be presumed Mr. Disraeli 
referred arg the Irish Church' 'and Land A6ts, Now, 
‘whether these A«Sta* were bod or good In themselves, it is at 
any rate unmistakable that they vrero passed with the 
heariy! Support of the Liberal party. The whole party 
fought f<^ the^. believed in them, and carried thorn, and 
to speak of them now as exaniplbs of plundering was to 
fltxr the memoriea^tad awaken the indigifatiou of all those 
who had taken the winning side in the fierep coTitest of 
five years a^. Blundering, oin a term applied to the recent 
csonduot of the Mii^try, is not one with which most cahcBd 
Libwals have any fami io find; It is the fatal series of 

. Vt L * j. _ r-i . .1 « 


assistonce. But just now, when tho county is in an un- 
decided and critical state, tho efiect of Mr. Dibrabu's letter 
will tell much beyond Bath, and .%vi41 discredit his party 
oven more than their failure to cany on election which they 
proclaimed to be won before a v6ier went to the poll. And 
it BO happened that on the day wton Mr. DibrablI's 
letter was published, addressed the public 

though the electors of Btezniij^ani; ai^hisa^drm^wi^ 
judicious ahdf-citsiblopa • 

^ ahd blnnj^QH^ipg. Bcjj^rahan^ most hjavo 

calculated" th'dt^Mr. Disi^lRbi wib to' km quiet itnd 
avoid any gross mistake, while Mr. BRionT might prolmtty 
write something that w^ould commit the Miiiisiry and alarm 
the constituencies. Exactly the reverse has > liappcned. 
While Mr. Disraeli haa dono his host to damage himself 
and his party, Mr. Bright hnB pqbl^hdft. (XU address 
dignified, 4raod(*rat(*,* i&d '^ftorfectly ^u^)\|pOt3onable. 'Ho 
has steei'bd clear ot ^alh. aangerou^ i natter. He has 

not gone eWer the grounds of the past itorvices of the 
Ministry with which wo are all so poinfaily famiHar, and 
he has not made any indiscieet revcltii^i of the mteu- 
tiouH of the Ministry for tho fuiura. Asit.i4,be!paus6 he 
has accepted ofiice that he has to spek^rghelection; he has 
confined himself to explaining why.h4 accepted office, 
and his osi^natior^ is simply , that. hC. thinks egn ^do 
more good os a Ministofr^b^ aaa pxjV^ m^her of Par* 
liamciit. Tho main obiectien man of independent * 
character find position^! appepting thU^t hO'*may 

tihance to losC^. his pidcpondcnce; and ‘ 2i£r. Baio^: meets 
this objectioit'by ^ying tb(e£, 'if ho finds any 
this danger befalling ,.hi^ lie Will mijlfn' tite 

ofiico Ifo pas accepti^r'^ It is, as* ho justly puts U' mere 
question of efinfidcnce^beiweeh . 00 ^ 

They know what are his poUiiw *prinpip{k)B|* ahd he asks 
^.them io trust his judgment when^ ho^ says that hO can- do 
gix)d as a Minister, and his honesty wh^ htfjteys that he 
will onl/ hold qffico while office costs oim no aacriftoe o£ 
principle. There is nothing wonderfdl in 

a Miidster using language which is so natural ' and even 
comnjmplacc^; buk there are moments when "to say < 
nothing but what ig'natural and commonplace is thevbest 
means of winning public confidence and isympatby,' and if 
blundering " is to bo the^talk of tbothty, a Minister who 
can show himself capable of avoiding tbetuightest. approach 
to a blander may bo rendering a conspiouiOas Wvioe to his 


naturally.^reoeived'the benefit o£ the hopalffiat, Ifrora 
office, they might do better. But if “blundoripk ” is a 
.Mp^chtothe loodora of a, party, what greater rastance 


a oiijlsicar moment shows h&nself ready to 
^crinoe zsSrm^ss Sfl>d moderation to tho pleasure of jMKsking 
tog^bw monnm epigxms, there seems little use in Wldng 
to the mstdhftion ol the OpfKMitkm in office as a means of 
guardoig the oountey against the dimger of Ministerial 

kwiil liojEtiioitlkn) hard for ■fcQMgerl to 
ind«rrti»4. and fo ^ peiaildo: Oiidlid»JLTm* 

niighthai^ even if Mr^ pisimi had i)^ to^]^ 


The fate of the Solicitor- Gbni^alIb to be, decided early 
nei^ vreek, and it is possible that the loboral sueow at 
Bath may do somewhat to p^ucO a ^rirndlair rps^t at; 

I Tauntpn. At ar^nto Mr. Jambs speaks very hopeffiUy of ^ 
his cpanceB, dltbou^ hg seems to »b6 graatly veited and 
^.J^a^rasdoa by^lie proceedings of ocTtiuh females ' who agitate ‘ ' 
tk favour o^f^lfiragc for, Wemte^and who havd < 

thn jpe^iB^a habit lof /nUmn^on the ■ wiyw «f Taxtpte&V. 
Toterkwhu^thi^T^blji/dlshte xnfSiilkBteg 

that they are slav^. Mr.' James iir .tnbwn to haVa 
very dbcided opinions ^ a^nst giving the suffrage- 16. 
women, and he has d6no perhaps more Uisd o&y ono*'io 
, render tho project ridiculous in the eyes of the House 

'of Comxdons. Ho therefore an object qf peovdiar d^teste* 
tion to these fox^aJe agitators, and they qre doinglheir . 
utmost to secure his deSeai. ^ Ho^is iteUsiware of ' their ' 
aninaosity, and knows that not dnfy -at Tannion, but eveiy- 
'wbere also;' they will work ta- keep him out of Ptrijament, 
But he h/^ the proper ognnm aad -spirit to de^ th^ and 
to deo]i^.Jihatpe would yatw kuo ten rieetioAs than lend 
any ooupi&aote to a nropoiljU'^whibh ho <Muddm danger- 
qjiu ho at aU aifraid of openly ehall^* 
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ing his enemies ; and he had the boldness to describe^ thorn 
us women who, because they had been poeiril failures, aspitts. 
to be jX)]itical succes.scs. Wo can only hope 'that his 
counige may bo imitated by* other Liberal candidates. At 
Hull Mr. Kxsd, of Adiuimlty iKtme, ^ come forward 
as tiu) Lil^ezml eandidato, but ho dcM^s ht»t teem to sptv.ik 
with much assurance' of success. Hiero is a local man who 
is terribly strong, and who wants to cet into Parliament ; 
and Mr. ItnKD evidently thinks that tTio local niagnale will 
win. On tho score of coumgo there is little to complain of 
in Mr. Hkkd. Ho will Imvo noLlnng to do with thf* Per- 
missive 1301, and although ho thinks that the Noncon- 
formists are in some way injarod by the working of the 
Educaiion Act, yot ho is a zealous friend of the Chnrth, 
for the benefit of which ho luiS indeed in liis poedvet 
a private scheme of reform, the result of which is to 
1)0 tluii all meritorious cUirgymen will rise to the 
top of tho tree. Mr. Rkko appears to bo in that 
cleirunttary stage of political know'ledge and thought in 
which there is a natural belief tliat every evil can be met 
with a prompt and easy remedy. Wise ami good clergy- 
men ofhm remain tinnoticed, and so Mr. Hfkd immeilisiUdy 
thinks thnt a plan nmy b(i devised to give them all the 
prefiinneiit they deserve to. have. Mr. Hiikd wislies t.o see 
the Iiicomo-iJix ubolished, but only on condition that it i.s i 
replaced by a tax tailing on cxju3tly tho same classes, and 1 
free from tho objections to which the Income-tax is 
exposed ; anil lio treats Uie (ffsoiwery of this tux 
as tho ca.*uest thing in tla^ worhl. Jlo is also ti'inibled 
by the thought of tho Bulfcrings ami inconveniences 
caused by the higli price of coal, but he thinks that 
the whole difliculty may be i?asily sarinonntcd by tho 
Shite buying up all the coal-niincs and selling coals 
cheap. We must owm that this is ,the kind of ])olilienl 
talk that wo have been JU!custoii;g?d to look for from llio fair 
lip.s of those whoiA female agitAiors call “ slavc.fi,” Jitid wo 
should not have ihuiight that it was of a snHicicntly 
masculine ca.st to make much impression oii tho ol(K^ior.s of 
Hull. Mr. KkkI) st^nus scarcely tho candidate wl.'om n 
party puis forwanl wdneh expects to win; but then iC, afU *• 
all, no succeeds in di*feating the groat local Cmisci’vativc, 
fio much ilie more brilliant will be the LiWal success. 


M/ THIERS AND THE FFSIOX. 

M THUliRS Las at last assumed tho loadcmhip of tho 
• Bepublican pjirty, and liis letter to tlio Mayor of 
Na.nct is his first move in the campaign against the Fnsion. 
A sin^o stinging sentence gives his estimate of tho moral 
value of the MonarchicaV movement; — “Without any man- 
“ date, without any powers, without the presence of the 
“ Assmhly, a few people arc treating of the entire future 
“ of France-^ future which it is proposed to detn/lo .almost 
“ without discuagion, and almvo all AvitliOut an appcid to 
“ the country, tho parly principally interested, and the sole 
“ Jogitimato sovereign-” Tho Ministry and tho Fusi4mist 
leailers are alike open toM. Thieiis’s (umsure ; but they are 
open to it for dilTeront masons. 'Phe latter uuiy ploml that 
they have uo wish to anticiiifito the action of the As.scmbly, 
and that it was nuu-cly by an accident iliat tho visit of the 
Count of Pakts to Fn>hsdort‘ took place in tho rect^ss and 
not in tho SeHsion. lint ihc Kxrmtivc cun not clear tlu;m- 
selvcs of tho charge of endeavouring to infiuence the 
decision of the Assembly unl:iir)y. 'Pliey allow ugiUitiou in 
favour of a throne not yet in Ixjing, but they repress .agita- 
tion in favour of tJie existing Ue])ublic. Royalisis may say 
uud write what tlitw ylnuse, but the newspapers wliich 
rcpi»rfc a qicoch of M. Ciamuf/i ia's ure forbidden to bo sold 
in the stroets, and the liopnblicau jf»uruaU are supprussod 
without mercy in tho departmenis in which elections are 
approaching. Tho charge of wishing to dexjido the future 
of Franco without an appeal to ilio country liolds gooil 
against the wholo Monardbkxil pirty. Indeeil, to Hiate it 
this ^vay is to state it miUky. liie lioynlists ai« 
not simply bent upon dispensing with hu ujipeal to 
tlie Qountiy ; they are bent u]^»on it Ijec-aiso they 
know too well what tho answer to tho appcid would 
bo. But for this conviction, they would naiumily 
WTlcomo a dissolxitioxL If they could Iving themselves 
to do this, tlicy would at once shut the muutlis of their 
adversaries. Not a word eould bo said Uj^oinst the pro- 
jected Bestoxution if its promoters' ware willing to take tho 
opinion of the oonsiitucndes, and tn abide hy the result of 
a general dectiou. There can bo no quosUon that, if they 


were not afraid of the verdict, they would willingly submit 
to this trial. Xor cau thcr-o bt^ much doubt that ilic.ir un- 
willingnufi.s rests on ■\vcll-groundod conviction. 11 they 
wore only a Parliamentary piirty, having no special relatioito 
with Uio ExclmiUvc, it might be set down to mere tiinnUtv’.^ 
lint though the Oovornmont of tlie Duke of IlHOOUf^ is 
avowedlv'aiming at a Restoration, it is sufficiently associfika 
with ihose who have this object in view to put all its 
iiiforrnat ion at thoir ilis[xiKal. I f Iho Prefect s had reported 
f»voiind>lv of the dispositions <d’ the constituiMicics towards 
tho Count of CiiAMi;(»j.'f), wo may be gnre that the Royalist 
agitators would have honrd of tho fact. 1'hc real motive of 
the Royali.st dislike of a dissolution is further shown by tlic 
UTiwillingiicss of the (conservative candidates for the four 
vacinit scats whicli arc to be tilled up on the T^tli of this 
month to d(*i‘laru themselves Monarchists. There is no 
r<;:ison to suppose that these four constituencies are specially 
Rcpnhlicun ; on the contrary, the Royalist.s impress them- 
selves sunguiiie of success in every one of tlicin. If .a 
Restoration is pops hr in France, it is stningo that no C\ui- 
MTV.ative (‘andidate should try bi make capital for liinisclf 
by frankly putting it forward as tho end to winch, if re- 
turned, all his cflbrt.s will be directed. Instead of this, tlioii* 
addr(‘s.scs are filJiui witli the league phrasas about order, 
property, and resistance to Radicalism which wen* in 
hishion Iwforo the (Conservative coalition of the 24th i»f May 
Imd d4‘vel()jM‘d into the* Royalist Fusion. This fitrangc al>- 
stincJKMj fioni tho one subjiM'X which occupies the thoughts 
of the uuiion is ])rett.y significant of the cstiinide which thij 
candidiitcs .and their backers have formed of tho views of 
the coii.slitucncieft whost* confidence they solicit. The de- 
termination of the Royalists not to consult the conntry l)c- 
fore rcvolutiimizing tin* form of government supplie.s i^f 
itself sulFieiont justification for M. Thiers’s asserliori that 
the Republican ])aT‘ty w ill soon Iv called upon to defend 
“ not ordy the Repuldle, bul. all the rights of Franco.” It, 
ia idle to apply tlie term Liberal or Oonatitutional to si« 

' Monarchy set up by uti Assembly which dares not face 
those who elected if.. What M. Tuikrs soys of the ’J'rieoJonr 
t is equally true of Pailiamentiuy forms. 1/ they remain oidy 
I to musk tho counter revolution, they ‘‘would 1 h> the most 
“ odious and revolting of lies.” 

Happily for France, the conditions of the appri^i’hiiig 
contest lietwecn the ii(^pul}1icanB and tho Monamhists are 
determined }jy the chaiacitr and position of Marshal Mac- 
Mauon. So long a.s he is I’resident of the Repuldic the 
struggle will be fought out in the Parimmentary arena, 
j 'riio view whicJi ho ti^os of Ins duty to his country mn}' Iw 
‘ undnly narrow, bnt at all oventji it is thorouglily honest. 
A larger and more aciaiTu.to eonoept.i'Ou of that duty might 
load him to withhold his recogiiitioii from any change in 
tho form of government which the Assembly may nniko 
until that change had l)eeu ratified by the electors. It is 
firobable, however, that Marshsl MacMation will not regiuxl 
the competence of the Assembly as a nmttcr w'hieh it is open 
to liim to question. If tho Assembly votes a BcatoratHjn, Im 
may be expcct<*d to giv<! efiect to that vote just as ho 
would give effet^t to any other. (In the other hand, ho may bo 
fr listed not to accept any Restoration which does not bear 
tho stamp of tho Assembly on its front. Consequently 
tho decision rests npon tho vote which to all op- 
|X‘aranro will certainly bo taken early in Nbvemlx’r, 

I Tbougli it wa)nld bo tar more .odvantagpons for tho Repub- 
; beans if tho issue laid to be decided in a new Assembly 
rather than in the prcscnit one, it is still a gain to them 
, that it should lx? detailed by thfi Assembly rather than in 
some less rc'gnlar fashion. (Jntsiile the Assembly an un- 
scrupulous Exocutivohas virliudlyuncontrolletl power ; but, 

, however rcsolvcxi tho Ministry may bo to use their autlxa’itiy 
in the iiitei*oBt of the Monarchical conspirai’y, they caniKit 
excluilo the Republican deputies from the tribune, nar, un- 
less they are ptbpared to go to yoi untried lengths in tho 
diiwdion of repression, can they prevent tb^ Hj^oeohes- 
from being circulated throi^U the country. In tliis 
tlie elcctora will lie kepi informed of what is going on 
at VersaiUeEi, and, if they have reason to dibimst the 
vote of their repraaentativos, they wiU bo able to bring 
timely pressure to bear upon them. There must be a 
good many membora of the AasemMy who would hareo 
m> obieotioa to a Bestotatioii if they thought that it 
woulci not cause any decrease in their own unportonoe. 
They probably fores^ that one natural effect of the n>Cida 
biishiiumt ef.a legitimate and Jimdfai^y aamcohjr will bo 
the rDBUBeiteteon m alemtuaaite and horeditey oristeonMyi 
and, if they m to hold their ownnintbe pmenoeof 1 m 
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of fioyereignty. In apite of Peace Societies, and of constu 4 
tutional TOdantry, Englisli irnders and adventurers continue 
to find their way to ev^ un<^upied portion of the world ; 
and in their dealings with indigenous tribes they constantly 
inflict and sufler wrong. Their own Government is at last 
unwillingly compelled to discharge the corresponding func- 
tions of proteotlou and coercion ; and unless flie backward- 
ness of England makos room for the interference of the 

United States, the islands will within a few ycai*s almost*] in condemnation or defence of the Marshal, 
certainly become a part of the Colonial Empire. The ' ^ _ j 

trad<*rs on tho Gold Coast have an older and a stronger 
claim to the good ofliccs of the English Government ; and 
oven if tho settlements were abandoned in consequence of 
tho Aahantee invasion, iho same traders or their successors 
would in a Bhoi*t time renew their demand for prote<5tiun. 

Tho commercial capabilities of the coast, whether or not 
they are worth the expoii.su ot* occasional wars, arc found 


Still mqre difficult to believe that he had 
aacrificed his countiy tor any unworthy motiyea. There 
was, Aowever,* ample ground for making ^inqu^ into 
his conduct, apart from any suspicions of hia fi^ty ; f*ud 
tho Goverairiont of M. Thiers was acting strictly witl>i'i 
the line of its duty when it ordered such an inquiW to 
made. A Commission was appointed to receive and report 
all tho evidence that could bo discov^d, ©ithei^ 


W experience suJHcacni to tempt commercial adventure. 
The question of defonding English interests cannot bo 
decided by a mere calculation of los.s and gain. 

In one sense it may lx? considered an advantage that the 
campaign w'ill necessarily bo short. The English troops 
must leave the country early in the spring, belbru tho 
hotter season commences, Jly that time it may bo hoped 
that a decisive hlovv will have btjcn struck, and the organi- 
zation of native U*v ii^s will , probably bo comph^te. It 
is not yet known whoth(*r the Governmeni intends to 
despatch any force from India, where there are some 
irregular native which possess a sp(icial aptitude 

for fighting in the hush, ft is but too certain that, with 
or without a successful result, the expedition will he 
cosUy. All modern impT-ovemonts in the art of war- 
ficiro tend to increase expense, while they greatly add to 
tho superiority of civilized naf.ions over mvngos. The 
Kussians, wlio possess an enormous army, thought it 
prudent, notwithstanding the comparative scantiness of 
thoir financial resources, to make the most elalwrato j>rc- 
parations of all kinds for t ho invasion of Khiva. Tho 
comph^ nccompli.shmeni. of their euterpriso at tho fii'st 
attempt was abundant coinpciLsation for the preliminary 
outlay. The House of Commons lias never refused or 
grudged supplies which are required for the mainton- 
nance of tho national honour y but any waste which may 
have been committed will bo properly criticized when 
it becomes ncccssaiy to provide for the oxjxjnscs of the 
war. If Parliament had hej-ii consulted beforehand, tho 
Government would have l>een enjoined to take every pre- 
caution for tho health and comfort of the tnHjps. It is 
now fully understood that since, of all si ores and munitions 
of war, the most expensive as well as tho most valuable is 
tho soldier himself, economy of life is tho l^sl exercise of 
frugality. There are indetWl saiisfactory indlaitions that 
anxiety for the preservation of life has not lx)corao more 
provalont in tho army itself than in former times. The 
troops which have b(;eu selected for the expedition are pro- 
bably glad to vai*y the monotony of pf!iice, and if all tho 
officers employed had sudd<*nly been disabled, there won Id have 
been no difficulty in supplying their places ten times over 
with eager volunteers. The war is a disagreeable accident ; 
but there is at present no reason to regard it in a lugubrious 
or desponding spirit. Since tbo check which they first 
received the Ashanices luive ventured on no further attack, 


Tho Beport 

at which tbo Commission arrived is in tho highest 
degree unfavourable to tho accused. Marshal Bazaine 
is stated, iu the fu-si plncie, to liavo never mode any serious 
use of the means at his ceinmand to get his army away from 
Metz before Iho investment began. In the next place, ho 
is accused of having refused to associate himself with the 
efforts of those who' were devoting themselves to carrying 
on the war, because ho 2)referrod to arrange with tije enemy 
a scheme for an Imperial restoration. Ijastly, it is alleged 
that he capitulated on ici'JJi.s iicedicfisly hniuiliating, and 
without any thought for tho lioriour of his treojis ami his 
country, 'fhoiso are most .'■erioiia accusations, made as they 
aro after deliberate iiupiiry, by the mouth of a general 
officer ; and it is obvious that, if the assertion contaiued in the 
lle|K)rt that, had it not. been for Bazaine, Lorraine might 
still be French, is shown to bo justified by satisfactory 
cvidenc<‘, tJic taunt which has recently proceeded so fre- 
cpiently fr^nn tho lips of !Moimreliieal partisans, that tho 
war was jirolonged blindly and without hope, will hence- 
tbrth lose almost all its sting. 

Bazaine was mode Commander- in-Chief on the 12th of 
August, and in accordance with tho view's of tho Empeuor 
and the Tinjxiriul Ministry lie procoedod to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for transportiug liis army to Chalons in 
order t^o cover Paris. lh‘ failed, ami the causes of his 
failure are, according to tlic Beport, to be found in hia 
extreme incapacity, and in Ids having conceived a secret 
design not to quit Metz at all. As instances of his incapa- 
I city, it is stated that he took no adequate measures to trans- 
port his army over the Moselle ; that, after the battle of the 
l6tb, ho failed to push on towards Verdun, bccan.qe, as 
ho then said, his men were without provisions, whereas he 
now owns that there were provi.sion8 enough if they had 
been properly distributed; that ho sacrificed Can rode rp 
on the 18th by leaving him without supporli in pre- 
sence of superior numbers, and that in tho great battle 
of tho 1 8th ho entirely neglected his duty, and scarcely 
wxmt near the field of battle at all. With regard 
io these charges of incapacity, it may bo remarked that 
they will Ix) very hard to prove, and that, even if they 
were established, all that w'oiild be shown Avould be that 
Bazaine was about on a level with tho other Ercnch 
commanders in the Avar. The charge of hi.s having all 
j along intended to stay at Metz, and of haA’ing inirposely 
deceived tbo Emperor and MacMahok, and thus led in- 
directly to tho disaster of Sedan, is a much more sorious 
one ; Imt it is not very easy to underatand either the i)re- 
ciso nature of the design attributed to him, or the means 
which it is supposed he took to carry it out. The Report 
Mjcrns to suggest that Bazaine inirignod through his wife 
fur tbo supreme command, and that then, when he had 
aii4uncd the position he desired, ho wished to use it so as 
to make himself independent alike of the Emperor and the 
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although they might have been onwuruged hy the unfoi-tu- l Government, and to be able to decide alone ns to the 
nato incident on the 1 rnh. I which tho war should be carried on. The Report also 

states, in a lone of v'ery positive assertion, that be ondea- 
voun)d to conceal and cany out this design hy withholding 
necessary information, by ignoring despatches which he ro- 
ceived, by treacherously intercepting hiso wn despatches before 
' they reached MacMaiiom, and by trying to create a belief. 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL B.\ZAINE, 

A fter a lapse of nearly three years from the surrender 
of Metz, the trial of Marshal Bazaine has at last liegun. 


It is an event of extreme importance, both in the history , which was totally unfounded in fact-, that it was impossioJe 
and the politics of France. From the first |day Avhen the j for tho bearers of dcspatchos to get to him at Metz. It is 

“ ■ ^ ^ ' ' true that ho obtained in tho last days of August the assent 

: of a Council of War which ho called together to his resolu-. 
tion to remain for the moment under tho shelter of Metz ; 
I but it is stated in the Repori that he eoncenled from this 


nows of tho surrender reached those who were eiig>iged 
in organizing the war of defence, tho cry of treachery 
was heard. That an army of npw^ords of a hundred 
and fifty thousand men, comprising the flower of the 
French troops, should have been shut up in a fortress 
for two months without making any serious attempt 
to escape was said to be perfectly unaccountable, except 
on tho supposition that the General to whom its destinie^s 
been confided had proved unfaithful to his trust. 
But, as every French General was immediately accused 
of treachery as soon as he bad underTOne a reverse, 
no great attention was paid outside jQS^nce to the 
imputations cast on the honour of Marshal Bazaine. 
If it was difficult to account for his inactivity. 


Council his knoAvlcdge of tho important fact thatMAcMlHON 
had already Btai*teil on tho dangerous expeditioTi which it 
was hoped would end in tho junction of the two armies. 
Wo must own that this part of tho Ropoi't, apart from the 
evidence hy which it was to be substantiated, is not very 
convincing ; it reads like all French indictments, as if it 
were dfawn on tho principle that, if there is good reason 
for suspecting a man of a crime, the proper thing in 
order to pr^nt the case fairly to a tribunal is to portray 
him os having been engaged frem liis earliest years iu 
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extimrduia^ difficultiee, ao Iwth the” ihat hb 

was a dark and mjatmous so&emer, hamg 

poses \>f his own, and sacrificing everyone ixtoixler to attain 

the end ho proposed. ^ . f 

The real gist of the acensation against B^^^aike lion, 
however, not in what ho did before Sedan, but in what 
he ^d after Sedan hod led to tb^. downfall of the 
Empire, and to the substitution of a dovompient whitih? 
ho distrusted and dospiserL He did not,^ it is alleged, 
in any way co-operate with tlioso who were carrying on 
ttie war; he gavo thdin no information as to his posi- 
tion, ho Buggestod i\o general scheme of attack or 
defence. He remained, in fact, in a state of complete 
isolation and complete inactivity. For ihhbvil conseciuences 
that thence ensued the .fteport holds him exclusively and 
absolutely responsible. It is nllcgod i^hat, as seveiul ex- 
amples show, it w'ns perfectly easy to get in and out 
of Metz; and it is even said that the Marshal might 
have got now stores of provisions if ho would but 
liavo condescended to use the aid of tho Republican 
Government m procuring them. Tho old vexed question 
as to the possibility of cficetual sorties being made is once 
aioro mised, and is of course dochlod against the Marshal. 
Tho view of the Report is simply that ho did not got out 
l^ctiuse ho wi.shed to stay in; and this brings us to tho 
really important charge which, if proved, will justly subject 
him to severe punishment and condemn his name to perpetual 
infamy ; but which, if disproved, will render tlio substan- 
tiation of other charges against him comparatively unim- 
portant. The precise accusation against him is, that he 
pui^scly deprived Fmnce of the services of its one re- 
maining army, in order that, in concert with tho enemy, he ‘ 
might make this army the means of crushing the opponents 
ot the Empire, I'csuscitating tho Imperial Government, and 
thus providing the Gormans with tho moans of readily 
negoiiutiug the terms of peace. In other wonis, it is 
alleged that Bazaink wished to close a foreign war at tho 
cost of any humiliation, in order that he might catTy a civil 
war to the issue which he fancied W'ould best suit him. 

There is no doubt that the mysterious M. Rkoni^r was, 
with tho ^mcuri'cuce or connivanco of the Germans, eii- 
trusied by Bazaink with a mission, tbo object of which was 
to learn how far tho Empress would oountonanco some 
project of negotiating terms independently of tho Repub- 
lican Government, and that the scheme fell through os 
soon as it was ibund she would have nothing to do 
with it. But it must make much difference in the mode 
in which Bazaire’s conduct is to bo mgarded whether 
it is time or false that ho hud no nutans of knowing 
what steps were being taken in other parts of Franco to 
prolong the war, and whether he honestly believed an 
effective sortie to bo possible, or whether, with a perfect 
power of getting out when ho pleased, he only protended 
to make sorties in order to conceal the treacheiy he was 
meditating. It may bo suspected that it will he very 
difficult to establish to the satisfaction of military judges 
that a succos.sful sortie on a scale sufficient to release the 
bulk of Bazaxnr's army could have boon made after the 
lines of investment had once been formed. Before that 
date Bazaiebi might perhaps have cut his way out 
with a lai^e sacritioo of men and material ; but tho truth 
probably is that both Bazainn and his army were 
too much disheartened by finding bow great was the 
numerical supeiiority of the enemy to bo fit for any 
great effort soon after the exhausting battlo of the 
i8th. After he had given up all hope of sucoess 
in his negotiations and in his attempts to escape, Bazainx 
turned his thoughts to the melanohmy necessity of capitu- 
lating} and the third head of tho charges agamst him is 
t^t wUch refore to the time and the mode of his capitula- 
tion. ^at is principally urged against him is, that he did 
not oestxOT the me^nols of war in tho place, and that* in- 
of barnmg ^ W ho oHowodVlaiU number of 
ae»tap«Bmtottahand*oftheaiieiiiT. ifiscloar&om 
tbe^n^ m which port of tho dealmg with these 

xnajttem is drawn, that^ with regard to the details of 
capitul^ion, a amount of evidence adverse to the 
Marshal will be forthcoming; but althouirh. aooordinff to 
the rules of the service, neglect of duty fo mgard to%o 
lenns of oepitulatum may render a |ig^|de to 



one will know that in the trial 
of'h^a^hal BAZiiNS questions as to his inaciivi^i^ Ai^i^ 
^imd his lu^glect to destroy guns imd flags wseh .^^yias 
6apifokthr^ aio merely su^d’hry, andi that the 
tp be tried is whether tbe hlarshuh loft the Bepuidicaa 
^urmiaa to perish in order that, with the assistance o£ the 
foreigner, he might bring borne' in triumph the dymi^ of 
NArotEOK. 


HOME RULE. 

r ' ■ . 

T he revival of the ckmour for Repeal, under name^ 
of Home Rule, is likely to , bo not tesS' troublesome than 
tlip original agitatiun. Mr. BCi'T is a loss fumidable and 
less crafty demagogue tiian O’CcNNSliL; but be has tho 
advuTitugo of living in a generation which is .tolerant, 
Ihrougli familiarity , of every kind of seditious innovation. 
Although the liberal pnHy was, before and after the passuig 
of the Emancipatiou Act, closely allied with tbe Irish 
Catholics, no English candidate iuuught in tlmso days that 
his intci*esis would bo promoted by on avowal of his readi- 
ness to submit to tho disruption of the Empim It is true 
that l)efore ilio establishment of household suffrage Irish 
voters in Dewsbury and othei* Northern boroughs were few 
in numW; but there is reason to believe that political 
laxity ha.s become more common iii tbe course of forty 
years. It was never exactly know'ii whether O'Coknkll 
was in earnest ; and Mr. Bu'rr's real aspimtious are not less 
doubtful ; but English politicians in the days which followed 
the first Reform J3iU never professed to make the existence 
of the UniiiKl Kingdom an open question. As one of tho 
rank and iile of the Ministerial majority, Scijeant Simon 
probably indicates tbo tendencies of some of Ins colleagues ; 
and the section of Gonservatives which bids for popularity 
against tho Government by adopting the doctrine of house- 
hold Huffi'age in counties would not 1^ incapable of applying 
similar tactics to the agitation for Home Hole. It is diffi- 
cult to convince factious partisans that narrow cunning is 
for tbe most part incompatible, not only with wisdom, but 
with selfish prudence. When Homo Rule becomes a 
prominent (question, there can happilv bo no doubt of tbe 
popular feeling which will prevail in England and Scotland. 
Mr. Burr is too sanguine if bo believes that the English 
demociucy will sympathize with his demands. If the work- 
ing class should hereafter acquire tho control of national 
policy^ its reprosentutivea will not be in a hurry to proclaim 
that they uio less patriotic than their predecossors. In the 
Noiihern manufacturing towns the Irish are, with or 
without fault of their own, not regarded with general 
favour ; and candidates who bid high for their votes will 
run tho risk of alienating the majority. Thero is indeed 
no absurder paradox than tho proposal of Mr. Butt and 
his fellow-agitators that English elections should be decided 
by Irish voters for tho purpose of promoting total or partial * 
separation of the two parts of tbo khigdom. The constant 
niigmiion ftom Ireland to England would alone justify the 
mainicnuncc of the Union, 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy has, for sufficient reasons, 
liitherto abstained from identifying itself with the move- 
ment for Homo Rule. At tbo last general election some 
bishops and priests gave active, and even scandalous, aid to 
Repeal candidates ; but their motives were apparently acci- 
dental or local ; and it was not known that they were acting 
under tho dirct^ion of any central authority. The fact that 
the conduct of the agitation has been hitbeiio entrusted to 
a Protestimt Bufficien^ proves that it has not yet assumed 
a clerical character. The most' fulsome compliments will 
never induce bishops and cardinals to repose confidence in 
a heretic who cannot even affect to admit the validity 
of their pretensions. The late declaration of the Bishop 
and clergy of Cloyne seems to imply that tho Roman 
Catholic priests think that it will more to their in- 
terest to adopt tho demand for Home Rule than to risk 
the loss of &eir popularity. Tho ambi^ons and com- 
mouplaoo letter of Archbishop MacHale is loss significant 
because tho aged prelate has always been a Repealer of 
tho school of O’Connell. His national passions and pre- 
judices have always deprived him of the perfect con- 
fidence of Home; and he may probably have resented 
tbe preforenee of a rival who had been train^ in Italy 
for service of the Holy See. The decision of the 
hierarchy will remain doubtful until Cardi^ Cullen has 

spoken Imt.itjb BCBix^riy pirobable that the Bishop of Clo^^ 
woi^d eefod witbout bis fanettou. , The poUsy of the 
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Roman Catholic Chnrch will \}c> dctormincd by a calculation i 
of the clianoos of the coming election. The Ballot has | 
greatly weakened the power of the clergy ; and if it is 
thought that Homo Rule caudidatoa are likely tb succeed, it 
may Ih) thought prudent to anticipfito and avoid defeat by 
conforming beforehand to the opinion of tbo constituencios. ' 
If Cardinal CuiiLKN and those with whom ho tuk<js counsel 
wei-o cntiivily free agents, th^ would scarcely plungo intt^ 
tho uncertainty which would result from K;j>aration. At 
j)rcseiifc they enjoy both tho proteetlon of tho luipmnjil Cio- 
verunicnt and thcj popularity which is earneil by dsteiisibh' 
rcsisLanee to English supremacy. In an Irish Hepuhlic, 
whi<*h would ])o tho only possLl)]e ii'snlt of KejMjal. the. 
clergy might bo exposed to tho fate of their onler in SjKiin. j 
Modeim Irish agitah)rs ew. more, likely to look to A?»ioiiVii I 
or to revolutionary Fmnce for pnMjcdeulK than to acicnow'- ^ 
ledge tho jiaramount claim of tho Church to political 
olwdlenco. 

It is possible that the more ]rt*udciit leaders of the clergy 
may foresee a donblo clanger iu a policy which they 
nevertheless prefer on a culculatiou of the balance of expes 
dicncy. If their alliauco wen* to f'nsurc <he success of the 
movement for Horne Kule, tho victory iniglit porJiaps prove 
to bo snicidal ; and, ou the otlier haufl, the accession of the 
clergy to tho agitation will render it more than ever uii- 
}X)pulnr in Englanrl, by tsumeeting the demand for Bcpara- 
tion with claims of ccelcsia.stic:il siijuTmacy. TJic wu idar j 
agitators almtdy hctniy une*asin(\ss at tlit‘ prospc'ct of; 
merging their organi7.atiou in a new oordcflcralion. 3.lr. | 
Bf'TT firtSorl.s that lie has nlwa}'^ regarded the elfoi*t.s t»f the 
Homo Rule AFftocialion as ]»rt!pamt(n*y and prt)visiniia!, janl 
that ho gladly nocepis tiio assist arice of a revered and 
luitionnl hiorarehy. Some of his associates i^xp^e-^s jnoiv 
windidly thoir distrust of a lu^dy of allM‘S whicli has never 
in nny part of Catholic Christendum lioarfily devot(‘tl it <.ir 
to any olijeetutieoTincclc'd with its own sep iraioaggraudiy.e- 
niont. 'ibe Repeal party uud(T 0'(h).NSi;r.L was nvowt dly 
Cutholie, andtliolendc'iMvas Hiilficieutly powerfidto inlhujjice 
tho clergy in Lis turn while he enjoyed tiieir iinboiindcd 
eoiifidonce. Mi% lb rr will iiec(‘«.sarily superseded if 
tho bishops obtain tho control of the inovcineui, nor will flay 
coniinuo to promote it if tluir prcdominanco is dispii<e/l. 
One consi^qucTrco of <h<‘ir adhesion will be t)ie iuevitablo 
obandonmeut of all attempts toedfeei a compr(»mis(* wit h (la* 
Irish Protefitaiil>«. TJio Orangemen, as vv(H us tho iin>re 
modcrato Pi'otcstanta, huvi*, greatly to their credit, hitlicrtt) 
n^fased to coiintcnanro projects of separation. Their repug- 
j»f'4Tiet3 to Homo Rule will Ix'come still .stronger if they'^ h.ave 
i*eason to regard it as ii preparsdion Ibr Koniaii Catholics 
supremacy. Mr. Bni’s English domocrjicy is mucli more 
likoly to entertain an exaggemti’d pi*ejudieo against a euuse 
lulvocatcd by tbu priests than to listen to the bland is hnwnits 
<»f Homo Role agitators. The demagogues an' at present 
in ail embarraasing tlilcmtna. Witli«»ut the aid of tho <’lergy 
They enn soarccly claim b) ix-prcscnt pt>pii1nr oftinion; am I 
nevorthcless they know that (he priests dislike tlicm, 
and profoundly distrust their designs. Tho two fad ions 
which aro in liner] Hid degrees ho-stilc to lOnglisL inilo have 
no other motive or purpose in common. 

ProposolB to buy otl‘ Iiiwh disaflerdion by potty conces- 
sions are as childish as Lonl RrssULii’s proposal for the 
establishment of four little F’arliunicnta in tlio respective 
provinces. Tho Homo Rulo agitators have uhc<1 os o. 
plausible argument for thoir scheme the alleged cost and 
inconvenienoo to niilway promoters of attending befoixj 
Committees of Parliamcjit in London. Only tho sim]dest 
of manlrind can believe that they would bo in any dtjgree 
conciliated by tho adoption of a project for, the considera- 
tion of private Bills by Committees of Irish |iecTs and 
members in Hublin. Tho expeuso might p?rhapB be 
slightly dhainishcjd, while tho risk of jfibs wouki be greatly 
aggravated ; but if sudi an nmvngemenl, were really desireil 
by thoeewrhom it would praotiadly concern, it would not 
be '#ortli while to object to tho experiment, if it i^uld be 
tried at a fitter season. In tho present state of thhign it is 
ovident that the institution of a Parliamentary Coiumifetee 
iu Irdaud would be Tepxmmted by the demagogues both os 
tho admission of a grievance asrd as a proof that indigenous 
logislaiion was harmless atidpraCttcable. It would scarcely 
bo a compliment to Mr. Butt to accept seriously his 
declaraticms that simple Kepeal, or the establiahment of 
an Irish ParHament for looal 'porpases, would satisfy the 
wishes of those whom he pmmeee to Tspreaent. The 
numeric^ force on which be itflioa Tor wceess at the nwtt 
elcotiaii oooisists not of Home Btders, but of Fenians, who 


would bo as hostSo to tho ImpcTial conue^n afto 
repiial of the Union as before they had a 
their own which might scorn to rondw tho ezistenoa eif a 
common liOgislature siiperfluou.Si Tlieimtepeudenee eif lio* 
Wd as it existed for only rixteon or soveuteen years dui^ 
tho whole course of liistory ended in a disastrous rebellion. 

A federal const itnlion, even if it wort) endurable in itself, 
would cmly htimulato tho demand for total disruption. . 
Even if it wevo posiidble that separation could bo peaceably . 
offectccl, oppressed parties would soon appeal to England ) 
for protection, and not without sncct‘Bs. It is muoh better 
the Union sliould be preserved than tljp.t it should be re- 
ostablishcd by forego. 


♦ 

TEXANT-IUGIIT FALLACIES. 

ri'^HE Social Sdonco Associfltion was nearly tempted into 
Jl a deviation from its j)ro[KM‘ functions when one of its 
Sectiun*^ ( 4 igagtJil iu a dismission on tenant riglit. Accord- 
ing to the tlicoiy of the Association as mtorpnitod iDy its 
practice, social science includes only those subjects which 
ni’c. from tlnur nature not- siiscc])tibU! of Hcicniilio itKiuiry ; 
yet sonic of Mr. JlowAiio’s pxxqiositionrt ai*o so demonstmbly 
VallacioiiH that tluy .'ilruosb rise to the ntnk of scientitio 
crroiv. lie is ])ci'lctt-iy justiliiHl in cit.ing us authorities in 
support, of his opinions tho (chambers of Agricnilture in 
which t^aiaul-tarmers alw.'iys form tho n^njority. Tt would 
bo SI range if iinv cl:ws idyectcil to proposals of legislation 
in its own favour. It might perhaps bo possible to ox- 
tciul without. violali(»n of thr? rights of property tho Becu- 
viiy whifdi is in alujost all parts of the country afforded 
1.0 tlic outgoing tenant by local castom. Unexhausted 
manures, ilrnins con^tnlcle^l by tho occupier and left in 
working orih'r, and other investments of capital which 
might, bo cMsily euiimcnitcd, as they cipiitably belong to the 
bnnnt., ought tiol to bo appmpriateil without conipensa- 
tiou by the owner, Tho eases in which injustice of 
lids kind is committed are few ; and, >vIu!ro a roason- 
ablo c.uf loju of tlio country forms a ]>art of tho contract 
bctvv<*C‘ii landlord and tenant, sunicient security iigainst 
wnmg i.s alriHicly ]U‘ovided. There arc largo districts 
in which tlio landlord cx(‘cnlcs tho ininntf'st repairs, as 
widl as the niOT*e pfjrmnncnt iniprovoTtionts, and wlim^ 
tiui use of artiticial manures is exceptional. Soon after tho 
last general election Rome farmers iiiAViiles littcrnptCKl an 
agitation ibi* Ikity of Tenuiv which was ceHainly not 
juritilied l»y thoir habits of investing capitjil in the land. 
Unless tilt? right to eunipcnsatiou at the determination of 
tmiaiicios woni strictly doilned, it would bocomo uu instni- 
nient of inioleinblo oppresRion. None of tho spe«akerH at 
iXorsVich, except Mr. HiatON, >vho ropresontod the extreme 
Irish view of tenant riglit, openly advocated lixity of tenure 
or u right of compensation for mere disturbance; but the 
same object xvoiild be indirectly attained if a diauge of 
ttiuaiic}' wore ivndereHl so burdensome and perilous to the 
Isindowncr that Jm would bo habitually deterred from 
exorcising his right. 

It would bo unreuBonahlo as woU as discourteous to doubt 
Mr. Howard’s usvsortioii that ho demands Icgishitivo int/cr- 
fcrciuxi for tho public good natlier than for the bonetit 
of tho louant, or for tho sako of injuiy or advantage 
to tlio huidloixl; but, iu diHsoelating lihnself from hia 
nut iir.il clieni.R, ho infringes tho fundamental principles of 
politic'.il eeouoniy. It is not the busiuesH of Parliament to 
direct, if it were possible, the application of capital to tbt> 
improvement of huid ; iind if the experiment were /legfti- 
mate, Mr. Ho\VAia>*« autu;ipatioTis seem to be extravagant 
and chimerical. If, acccxrdmg to Mr. Howaku, tlie wh6lo 
country wore brought up to the standard of a model farm 
ill Noidblk, the pioduco of meat in Great Britain would 
amount to 150,000,000!. a year. In another calctdatioiL 
Mr. Howard estimates the possiblo increase of agricultiiml 
proilucts at 100,000,000!. a y^. Large figurcB are always 
suspicious; and it is equally hn^sible to admit ortqde^ 
the accuracy of a eouje^uml estimate, tliou^ it iM absurd 
to suppose that Iw the most unbounded ontby the eaxvde of 
Surrey or the hills of Wdes could he made sa ftrU}e as'fte' 
best soils of the Eastern counties. It is well knoum 
farming wswers best on tho riobest knd ; and that een- 
sequently on enterprising tenant wodld, if he had thecheiee, 
prefer knd worth 4!. an acre to oidixiairy aiUblenr paitim. 
Mr. HowAitD himself produces on his liiims a set tetom 
iVoin the sab of meat of 5 !. per* acre ; audit raw he jiro- 
I sumod that his iMU emd ei^s lism tir fitrsl at a 
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veafifisQiible profil. On barren soil® a wimifer pi'o^netion 
Wdnlcl oost mucli more than ife would be wortk To realizi' 
Mr, HoWATiu’a hundred millions ii yet^r, it would’ be neeeewiry 
to dirert from other occii’paiiiojift.at least a thoimnd niilliutiB 
ot capital; and it in n^di aclf-evidoitt that .the transfer 
would bo advantagoous eiiliei* to ca|jita^‘istH or 1^0 the com- 
munity. If twoaty per cent, can bo inatlo -by spinning 
cotton, and only ten per cent, by putting urtiii(dal manures 
on land, self-Tnten*st coincides M^ith public utility in pro- 
ferring tho more abundant return. It tutu<t be ve- 
xnembtirod that Mr. IIowauh'h iuiagirmry increase of fer- 
tility is to 1.HJ obtained exclusively by the ajjplication of j 
new capital to the land; aiul it is notorious that the tato ‘ 
of profit dcon^scs ch' cultivation bccomra more and Inoro 
artiHeial, and especially as it uffecis less fciiile soils. Th(*rc 
can bo no doubt that tho land might bo I’cndered more 
productivo by tho cxlcnsion of diuiiiogc; but in genend 
the proceps would cost moj-e than lo/. |x*r am*, so that 
tho impi'ovenioTit would bo- unin'ofitahlo unless it added at 
leOBt los, to tho reuliug value. ^J'he aiitlior of tho Rc'port 
of the Seloc^t Coinmittc'c of t he Jlonsoof Lortls enuincmled, 
with a kind of sarcast.ic huTn<mr, the numerous exceptions 
to tlio proposition that drains impi’ovo the laud. Mr. 
Howarp soems io assinno (h.it in every case every outlay 
of capital is both conduci^'o to fcjvtiliiy and adequately 
renmnerjitivo. 

To establish the necessity of legislation, it must be [»rovod 
not that erops or stock might possi])Iy be inerefised in 
amount, but i hat artificial obsbieles tn profitable cultivJi- 
tion are at pn'Sout' interposed b}'^ Hio law of land tenurt\ 
There aro a fow small distnets in North#»rn J<mi*ope where 
tho gross produce n1* land is greater thaTi in Engluml; but 
thcix) is no part of the world, which can b© fairly coinparoti 
to Eugland in soil and climate, where the proportion of 
agnciiltural produce to tlio hdwur employed is nearly as 
large. The spado will in genend produce larger crops than 
tho plough ; but on i.ho wliolo hoi‘ses aro <d^en]H3r than men, 
luid steam is, under favoundilo conditions, cheaper than 
horses. Mr, Howard, wIk> both pn'aehes and praeijsea 
seiouiiiic fiirmiug, is not likely to pixdertlic cottier tenancies 
of Ireland or of Flandei's, or tho petty frochokls of France, 
to tho great maun factories of grain unci stock which thrive 
in Nortblk, in Ltnculushiro, and in N'liHhnmherlaud ; but if 
he porsisls in judging of the .sysioin of land tciinif by tho 
difibreuco bt'twoen the actual gross prodiu-o of tho soil and 
tho crops wdiich might |)ns.sibly be mis<^?d, ho will find it 
difiienlt to resist tho iiwohitionaiy scht'rnoa oJ* Mr. AKCHand 
his associates. It is U(Xiess,ary to liis eouteniioii to devise 
Bomo Jirgmnent against iVccdom of contract, and eonsc- 
qiicnUy lie icnuirks that upplieuuta for farms aro nut on j 
equal tcM-ms with laruhiwiiors \vlu> possess a inouojxdy of tho i 
soil. Tlai mfui who wanls (o hire a farm “ has only I 
•‘the freedom of I'cfusiTig tlio farm of which, after gre^ft 
“ ctlbrts. lie may luivo succeeded in obtaining the oficr, and 
“ which perhaps a ser>re of Jiia neighbours stand ready to 
** take, no matter what may he tho couflitions imposed, if the 
‘‘ rent is not too exorlntnnt.*’ If I ho usual conditious of 
tenancy arc unjust to tlio occujhcv, it is strange that there 
should be an eager competition for tlio oppoi-tunity of en- 
gnging in $i losing busiuoss. -Mr. Houtaud, in fivet, under- 
rates the eagerness to obtain farms in tho best districts, 
for instance, in Norfolk, where it is not unusual to have 
eighty or a hundred applicants for a vacant form. The 
slMgglc proves that thei'e is a valu.-iblo proTOrty which may 
bo ci^led a monopoly, and which Avould still ho tho subject 
’ of bargain and sale if tho rights of tho actual owners were 
tranB^rrcd to now possessors or limited by oiwration of 
law, Mr. Beaj), in the course of tho discussion, justly 
denonneed ‘'the silly custom of payment for good-will,’* oi? 
of tenant-right as it prevails in Ulster. If tenant-farmora. 
were to receive a gratuitous boon from tho Legislature at 
the oxponso of thoir landlords, they would deal with 
'to aa with any other kind of propirrty, Tho concession of 
Mr. .HowAnn’s dcunands, as far a^^they aro reasonable, would 
{Hcodnoe an iucfignificruit result ; but if ho proposes to abolish 
; monopoly, or, in other words, landed property, it is not easy 
io esttmate the mnipiittido^or to dotennino tho tendonoy of 
tho It is inipix)babte that Mr. HowAan’ S expocta^ 

'a great mcreaso of production would be tonnrmod 
by the result, ^ TeQaxit!>lhnh;urB who support his proposals 
liSgulative rnterfcren^?© ate more s^itoua to enlarge 
their own interests in the fand than to odd hundreds of 
millions on their own risk to ^ sumrir of food for the 
nation. Them en&usmm for 

likely to beoheefced' hjr which fous 


latoly been promoted aanong their ownlabonrew; tteta!oni& 
for l^rlianujntfvry nuiddliug with the relations of CapJtsf hud 
labour have caused woll-foiindeil alnrm. There is not tho 
RinullcRt reason for believing in the oxistoiiooof thedukus and 
Wds who are sopposod to have told Mr. Asoir tl^t they would 
combine for hostile purpf»ses against the hiboarors. ThO 
fomiOTS have much more to fottrfr^om the Unions than from 
thoir landlords 


I^IIbK AND COAI^. 

rcIHERE is iin c*xtcusion of the co-o|)endivo prjucxpfe 
X which has long been urgently wquired, and which, in 
the prefc'cut oxiisporidcd temper of the j>ablic, has perhaps 
some chaiuio of Ijc'ing carried out. A co-operative sssocio- 
lion for thi) purpoBu of [irosecuting fraudulent tradesmen 
would cvidiaitly Imvo u l;ii*go field open to it. Numewms 
Acts of Farliumcnt of nil sorts are p>xssed from time to time 
for the protection of the public; but experience has 
shown that Acts of l^iirliarnent arc of very little vaJuo, nn« 
less the public is ready to employ them in its own defence. 
Til© statute-book supplies a fine urmotiry of weapons; but 
utifortauaiely tlioix? is seldom anybody willing to iiutke ttjie 
of them, and so they rust on tho rack. It would appear 
that pf'ople must bo very ill-used indeed before they will 
stir a fiijgcT on their own l)ehalf; and of course the cheats 
aiucncouragfid by the impunity with which tlw aiwpractU 
colly euiibkxl to perpetrate tJieir robbi'ricfl. Just now the 
public, 'worried beyond endumnee, lm« fairly turned at bay, 
and is tossing mfikmeii and goring com-dcalcrs in idl 
dircfiH.ions. I'he fit of revenge is a very whoh'soino one, bui 
it is ix) bo foered that it wilt soon I'xhaust itself. What is 
wanfod is the systematic prosecution of all ftuudulent re- 
tailers in cold blood from day to day. A groat co-oporative 
prosecutiirg BBSociation, with amplo funds and a good staff 
of standing coiuiBc), attomeya, and analysts, wonld be of 
service not merely by securing the actual punishment of 
olfonders, but by the geni*ral lorror which it would inspire. 
Nothing w'ouhl be so likely to keep down tlria sort of 
knavery as to have always a i-oguo on the spit for the edifi- 
cation of his fi'llows. 

In the meanwhile wo ovo glad io olmcrre that people nr© 
at length lioing slirrod up io take car© of themselves. All 
tho depredations of tho ordinary crimijial cli»sses who pick 
pockets, break into bouses, and steal and jx)b in other ways, 
are, meaeuivd by money, a mere fiea-hito conqiared with 
the coiustant, steady, busiupKs-liko .sp. ijiation {uuelisod by 
frauihilent tradesmen. On Wcthicsday tJjero “were no fewer 
than wjven chni’ges ugftin.st niilksellm’S in tlio poHco-conrts ; 
aud tho inagistrutes inflict oil linos varying (rom 85. to jol. 
(in c.ai‘h itistauco with costs) according to the tixteut of 
the adultcmi’/ions. In tho Avorst coao the su-eaLled iniik 
cojitained 80 per cent, of wufrr; in other cases tho 
water was 40, 50, and 67 |>©r cowt. of the whole 
(juautity. On© of tlio milk-sollcrrf pleaded, through hia 
solicitor, that tho milk xtaa adullartxtod by hin men with- 
out bis knowledge, that it was adullci'ated in tho countiy 
before it came to him, and that it was notorious that pure 
raiUc oonld not Iw sold for fourpence a quart; but this 
iiigouiouB variety of pleas did not save him. An ofilcial 
trade cii*onlttr which has just Inien issued explains that many 
milkmen Imvo hitherto been aeting on tho principle that 
they could olfiain a largo* profit “by the dilation or 
“ abstraction of cream than ly charging on advance which 
“ was sometimes resisted aud asks public whether 
they will “ hold out a premium to fraud and dishonesty 
“by paying nn insufliciont price fiur an articlo which 
“deceives them and disginoes tho imdo.” It might be 
observed that it is rather difficult to say what is a suifieient 
price for a doeeptivo aud disgraceful article ; but wo arc moro 
Concerned to note the admission that this is tho sort of 
ai*tiolo wdiich has hit her to been sold, and for which tho daiiT- 
moxi now profess to be anxious to substitute genuine millc, 
if their customers -will only agree to tho increaso of price. 
As one of them said at a recent meeting, “ tho public surely 
“ would not begrudge an extra penny per quart if they got 

good y»ilk in return.” * The qucstioii, however, ia not 
what is a fair priw for milk — as to thal. tho dairyxnou aro 
clearly eniiiled to form, and as for os they can to enforce^ 
their own opinion — but wheiher daiiymon have a right to 
sell un^ the name of milk anything which is not milk. 
Tho recent Adnltera^^^ proseoutions arising 

out of it have oetUed this question, and the dairymao may 
be left io seek. redroM in their own way; As kHOg as 
.^ey suf^J^ real milk^ they have a perfect right to 
^ B 2 
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charge their own price for it, and economical hotiacwivee 
who resent the higher price can easily adjnst the balance 
for themselves by watering down the milk to its former 
level. 

There is a significant similarity in tho ar^ments by 
which the dairymen and the coal-dealers seek to justify their 
dishonest practiced*. Their plea is simply this — that, if they 
cannot afford to sell a genuine article at a particular price, 
they are entitled to sell anj^thing else that comes to hand 
in place of the genuine article. Tho purchaser is supposed 
to lie bound to know what is a fair price fijr pure milk or 
real coals, and if he buys anything under that price ho has 
no right to complain, though it should turn out to be water 
or slates. One of tho police-magistnites was weak enough 
U) be misled by this argument, and teld a man who com- 
plained that what had l^cn sold to him as Wullsend coal 
was worthless rubbish which would liai*dly bum at all, that 
he could not expect to get Wallscnd coal at tho price ho 
paid, and had no right to redress. Tho man migni have 
replied that ho had at least a right to expect something that 
would burn, whether Wallscnd or not. Wo are happy to 
see that other magislA’atcs have stotTcd clear of this dan- 
gerous ground. In the first place, it is difficult, and in 
some COSOS impossible, for tho purchasi'i* who know'S nothing 
professionally about coals f.o say w’hat is a fair price for a 
particular quality ; and, in tlio second place, it is not jmrt 
of the duty of n police- niagisi rate in fbose days to fix tho 
price of cxial or of anything else. His task is of a more 
simple nature. Jie lias only to It^ok at the terms of the offer 
made by the seller, and at Iho articlte actually Hup]>lied, 
and to decide how far they agi*co. This is the comnion- 
senso view of tho nmit-cr which has been taken by Mr. 
Nrwton in iho case of Mr. W. E. Eatley, of the New^- 
castlo Colliery Owmera* Coal Com]mny, Groat Portland 
Street. This gentleman is an advertising coal-dcalcr, and 
ho has now bam odvciilscd as much lus Ikj could ilesire. 
Mr. Batlky inserted in tho newspapers an announce- 
ment that “The Newcastle 0 (dliory Owaeif^ are selling 
“ their celebrated Wallscnd at 28*1., wdiich arc the best bum- 
“ ing coals in the world. Weight and (piality guaranteed.’* 
Mr. IT. Bartlett, u consulting analyst, bought a ton and a 
linlf of those coals on tho faith of this advertisement; but 
his servant complained of them, and on exainhiatioii he 
found that they wore of very infcTior quality, llic magis- 
trate thcrefoi’o ordered Mr. Bat let to pay a fine of loZ. and 
costs. Tin’s is the second fine whi<*h Mr. Bat ley has 
had to pay. In a former raso it was pleaded on his 
behalf that lie liad done ‘‘only what other tmdesmen 
did,” but Mr. Newton remarked that this had nothing 
to *lo with the question, which was aim])ly whether bo 
had sold bad coals for g(iod. Ho added that from | 
letters and other communications ho had ascertained that 
tho defemlant had plundered the public for a long time, 
but ho hoped they would now know what remedy they 
had. If Mr. Bateey has been doing a good trade? in 
this class of coals, and if many of his customers appeal 
to Mr. Newton, Ins ti’jinKa<’tic)ns will hardly turn out 
vci*y profitable. In a case b(*foro Sir IT. CUkukn at Gnihl- 
hall it was shown that Messrs. Richard Smith and Co. — 
a firm carefully to bo distinguished from Rickett, Smith 
and Co. — advertise*! that “ the ehctipest coal the world 
“ producoB is tho New Main Wallscnd at 30#. ; no ash or 
“ slates.” A City ix)lice-consiable bought sorao of them, 
and stated that tiierc w'ore about six sacks of dust and slag 
to about four of coal, and that tho fuel burned wdth a slatey 
white ash. It w^as acknowledged that tho ('oals wero bad, 
but it was urged that it was not Mcssi*s, Smith’s fault, as 
tho coals were sent from another wharf and they never saw 
them. Sir R. Carden said the advertisement <'ontaincd a 
Beries of falsehoods, and imposed a fine of 5?., or one month’s 
impriflonment. 

It cannot ho saui that in regard to frauds ol this class 
the Legislature has neglected to make proper provision for 
tho protection of tho public. Transactions between cool- 
dealers and tlieir costomors are placed under statutory 
rogulations which are quite as minute and 8|)ecific as those 
relating te caljs. The carman who delivers the coals is 
roqnirtSi, lH?foro ho begins to unload, to give tho purchaser 
a ticket “ describing tho quantity, and, if any particular 
“ sort is ordered or contracted for, tho sort, of tho cools sent 
“ by tho seller.” Tie is bound to coiw scales and weights, 
and to weigh coals on tho demand of tho receiver. If ho 
refuses to do so, or obstructs the weighing, he is liable to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds. It is impossible to 


imagine anything more wliich could bo done bj^gislabvo 
enactment to prevent people who buy cools from bemg 
cheated by the dealers, short of sending round a (^vem; 
ment officer with every cart to compel the householder ia 
put in force the provisions of the law for his own proieo* 
tion. The coal-dcalor is bonnd to render an invoice con- 
taining full particulars, which may oflerwords bo used 
agoinBt Inm, and he is also bound to satisfy his customers 
that he is giving good measure. Ho is liable to a heavy 
fine if he neglects to send a weighing-machine with each 
coiil-wnggon ; and if thei*o is any deficiency in quantity or 
quality tho customer cau cither refiiso to receive the coals or 
8€?ck rctlross at the polico-court. Yot how often is any use 
made of those regulations ? As a rule, the customer is content 
to send one of his servants to count tho empty sacks, and if tho 
number is all right lie is satisfied ; hut it is a commoii inck 
among knavish carmen, with or without the connivance^ of 
their employers, to bring 0110 or two empty s^ks with 
them whicdi are slipped into tho heap when nobody is looking* 
If people object to bo cheated, they should make a ndo of always 
counting the full sacks in the waggon, of having one or 
two sacks weighed, and of appointing some one to sco that 
tlie contents of each sack are duly discharged into the coal- 
cellar. All this of course involves trouble, and there are 
people silly enough to think that it looks mean ; but people 
who will not l.ako a little trouble on their own ac^uut, and 
who ai-o afraid to be thought iiu^an because they insist upon 
glutting what they have paid for, must just make up their 
minds to be plundered, and deserve no pity. The same 
observations apply to tho sale of milk. Nothing can bo 
simpler than to inoaHureihe quantity supplied by pouring it 
into a jug of known capacity when it is delivered, nor is- 
ihero any difficulty in testing tho quality of the milk. Tho 
addition of water changes not only tho taste but the colour 
of the liquid, and its density also supplies an indication, 
of dilution. Under the Adulteration Act, application can be 
made to special officorsio test the quality of suspected milk ; 
and tho inogistrates have shown, in iho case both of tho 
dairymen and of iho coal-doalo)‘S, that they arc quite rea*ly 
to deal sharply with all tradesinon who are convicted of 
fraud. There can be no doubt that tho laziness and carc- 
lessnosB of tlio public ai*o mainly responsible for iho largo 
amount of dishonesty which is conslnnlly pracllsed. H 
people would tmly make up their minds to insist upon 
receiving good quality, and fair quantity, ami would avail 
themselves of the moans of protection furnished by law, it 
would lead to a vast saving of money, as well as to an im- 
provement in tho standard of commercial morality. 


thp: 01-ergy and strides. 

I T is natural that tho clergy, as they have been attacked 
BO bitterly for not espousing the cousc of the agricultural 
l.Tbourcr again.st, tho farmer in tho recent strikes, should 
wish to b(* h(*nrd in their own defence. The Bishop of 
Oxford stated tho case ivitli groat clearness and modera- 
tion at the meeting of tho Church Congress at Bath. Ho 
thinks it l athcr hard that he should bo called an “ Episcopal. 
“ scoundrel,” and accused of crimes which “ tho Newgate 
“ Cah^tiflar cannot equal,” merely because ho does not seo 
his way to intorposo between a farmer and his men when 
they happen to quarrel about wages. And ho gives several.. 
obvious reasons why tho clergy had better not attempt to* 
arbitrate in these disputes — in tho first placo, because they 
have not tho requisite knowledge ; n(‘xt, because neither 
farmers nor lahoui'ers have consented to abide by their 
decision ; and, thirdly, because inte^rlbrcnco of this kind 
does not lie within tho proper functions of tho Church* 
Bishop Mackaunkss holds that in such a c^aso a strict im- 
partiality is tho clergyman’s wisest, indeed bis only, course* 
Tho business of tho Church, he says, is not to help agri^ 
cultural lalwurers to better wages, or farmers to larger 
profits, but to remind each *?itlo that their duties to bno 
another are not hounded by n more question of so much 
wages for so much work, and to preach kindliness, charity^ 
and tho Christian doctrine of mutual dependence and re- 
ciprocal obligation. Tho Bishop frankly aoknowdedgos 
that tho clergy have not always done os much aa 
they should have done in these respects. More systematic 
ofibrts should have been made to civilize and elevate the 
hil)ourcr, on the one hand, and, on the other, to teach 
his social superiors humility and consideration for those 
below them. Impartial^ and reoeonajble people wiU^ wo 
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should think, bo disponed to ag^ with the Bishop in 
his Tiew of tho maxiner in which the clergy can deal 
most usefnUy with these disputes. It is unfortunate that 
masters^ and men cannot come to terms without flying 
into a violent passion with each other, and assuming that 
there must be wickedness in not looking at tho ques* 
tion exactly fixim their particular xioint of view. It is obvi- 
ous, however, that if tho clergy were to take to preaching 
sermons for or against an increase of wages or reduction of 
the hours of labour, they would only be adding fuel to tho 
flame. On the other hand, if they can only moderate tho 
P^sions which have been aroused, and impress on each 
side that the other side has something to say for itself, they 
may help materially to bring about a satisfactoiy agroc- 
mont. The Bishop, however, has not been so fortunate as 
to please the Daily Tategraph, That journal is shocked at 
this “ astonishing conoeption ” of tho duty of a Christian 
Church, and can hardly refrain from “ an exclamation of 
absolute horror.*' It denounces tho Bishop's remarks as 
BO much idle wind, aud feels bound to “ say bluntly " that, if 
a Bishop can say nothing more to tlio purpose than that 
farmers and labourers ought to bo good Christians, ho had 
better not speak at all. To tell a man to bo a good 
Cliristian has apparently no meaning for the Daily Teln^ 
graph ; and it may perhaps bo conjectured that the demands 
of Clu'istmas and Good l^'riday on tho conductors of that 
journal aro so exhausting that they liave very little Chris- 
tianity loft for the rest of tho year. Why, it is asked, 
do the priesthood of Iraland exercise an immeasurably 
greater influence than the clergy of England ? It is “ be- 
“ cause the Irish priests are the social and political loaders 
of tho people, and have given their flock all-powerful 
** aid in their battles with the rich aud with the Govern- 
“ ment.*’ Tho suggestion is ccrtiiiiily instructive. The* 
Boinon Catholic priesthood has undoubtedly fostered the 
tenant's delusion that tho land ought to be transferred 
from his landlord to himself, and they are now taking a 
prominent part in tho Homo ilule agitation, Tho clergy of 
tho Church of England aro tlujrefore warned tluit, unle^^s 
they are ready to take up a similar position in England, 
they must expect to sacrifice what littlo influence they 
possess. Tho PiUglish clergy would prolmbly reply that 
they have no ambition to exercise the funciaous of Socialist 
firebrands or revolutionary demagogues. 

.ft will ho observed that by insinuation, if no<. openly, the 
clergy are accused, not so mm^h of taking up u neutral 
position between the fai’mers and their men, as of taking 
sides ’W'ith tho masters. Even Mr. JiLEWEr.YN Davikr, who 
read a paper at Bath, asked whether it was pcissible by any 
stretcli of imagination to conceive of St. Jamks or St. Paul 
taking the side of tho upper classes against the lower. 
And then he spoke of tho Church having flivoured the 
tiholition of slavery and tho emancipation of tho serfs, and 
declared tliat it would he degenorats and disloyal if it were | 
to commit itself to tho polic'y of keeping down tho labourer. 
Tlie suggestion here is, of course, that the agricultural 
labourers aro slaves or serfs, and that tho clergy have com- 
mitted, or seem to be in danger of committing, themsolves to 
the policy of keeping thorn in slavery. Without discussing 
the accunicy of this description of the agricultural labourer, 
it is enough to say that, as for as wo have heard, there 
is no ground for the charge that tho clergy have 
placed themsolves either on one side or tho other. Some 
of them have indeed been tempted to blame personal 
malice and inflommatoiy violence with which professional 
agents of the Unions have conducted their agitation, and 
have hinted to the labourers that they might perhaps And 
bettor friends nearer home ; but it is absurd, or something 
worse, to try to twist this into hostility to working-men. 
As to the general question, it is undoubtedly sound policy 
for the clergy to hold aloof from quarrels between farmers 
dud farm-labourers os to wages, not merely because they 
aro jiot very well qualified to express an opinion, and 
beonnso thero is no reason to suppose that their decision 
1 would be respected on either side, but bocatise intervention 
^ in this particular series of disputes would at onoo land 
thorn in a bottomless pit of personal and social controversy. 
Itf happens tliat the flirmers and agricultural labourers aro 
not the only classes who differ firom each other os to what 
is a fair price for a day’s work. There aro similar disputes 
in every other industiy m thiS conntry. The miners and 
the cosl-ownors, the en^esrs aiUl their employers, 
the operative builders auA , the tnaster-bnilders, imd, j 
in short, every class of laboniers and artisans and efoiy 
. olaas of employers sre engage in close and vigorous ocm* { 


fliot as to their twpectivo shares in the division ot, proflU- 
The shopkeepers and their customers aro also At war in 
the same way, aud so are the farmers and landlords* Tbe 
clergy arc not stationed exclusively in purely agrioulturai 
districts ; and oven in agricultural dit^t riots there are not only 
labourers and farmers, but farmers and landlords. A cter^- 
man, therefore, who assumed, under tho advice of the Daily 
T*ilegraph^ to abandon what that journal calls the vague 
and idle generalities of the Christian religion, and to oflor a 
specific judgment on the questions at issue between formers 
and labourers, would very soon find that he had plunged 
into an interminable senes of disputes. First, he would 
have to shut himself up for a week or two, in order, with 
tho aid of competent aH.scsBors on either side, to settle the 
claims of thu labourers against tho farmers. Ue would next 
find a deputation of farmers waiting in his parlour to request 
liim to consider their grievances against the landlords of 
tho parish; or perhaps the landlords might have anticipated 
the farmers in seeking his assistance from tlic pulpit in 
reconciling their tenants to n general advance in rent. If ho 
happened to be in a mining district, tho pitmen would in- 
voice his aid ag$iinst the coal-ownors, and tho coal-ownein 
agfiinst the pitmen, whilo possibly a body of householders 
would call on him in order to point out that itvras his duty 
to preach against both pitmen and owners, and in favour of 
cheaper fuel. If there wore no mines, there would probably 
bo factories, or some other manufacturing establishments, 
in tho neighbourhood, and hero again be would have 
another set of ecovomical nuts te crack. Even in tho 
smallest villages there are some shops, and shopkcsepCTS and 
thoir customers are constantly divided in just tho same way as 
farmer and labourer. Evcryl^dy, in fact, is anxious to get as 
much and to give as littlo as possible; and a clergyznau 
would have enough to do who undcri^^k to determine 
authoritatively from tho pulpit, on successive Sundays, how 
much every class of the population hod a right to claim in 
tho shajM) of wages ; what should bo the ratio between flirm 
profits ami labouixirs' wages on tho one band and rimtal on 
tho other; whether pitmen should be more highly paid 
bocause they Avero scarce, and bricklayers and carf»entei*s 
because there were too many of them; what was a fair 
piice for bread, meats and groceries, and so on. A clerical 
student who aspired to qualify himself seriously for the 
discharge of the.so functions would have to discaid theology 
for political economy ; though it is doubtful whether 
political economy Avould altogether suit Lis purpose if he 
had no other object than to extend his influence with the 
multitude by eclioing their erics and ossuring them that 
they were ill-used and oppressed, and that if they wei'O poor 
it Avas only because they wore kept out of their rights. 
The Irish^Koman Catholic clergy, w'hom the Daily Tdeyraph 
admix*es so much, get on very well api>ai'onUy without 
political economy. • 

The position of the clergyman of the future will certainly 
not lie a very enviable one if tho views which aie now pre- 
valent in ceriain quarters have any chance of being realized. 
Ho is expected to bo the leading demagogue and principal 
Trade Unionist agitator of his parish; but, on the other 
hand, his clerical work will be chiefly done for him by other 
people. As his pulpit will be open to all and sundry, 
he will have littlo opportunity for preaching himself, even 
if ho happens to have any leisure for toe enunciation 
of tho “ vague principles ** of mere Christianity. While, 
however, all the other occupants of his pulpit will bo able 
to preach what they like, Avithout restriction, his own 
sermons will be jealously scrutinized by the agents of rival 
Church Associations, and it will bo difllcnlt for lum to 
escape being prosecuted on one side or the other. 
Ho will be entertained by tho howling of Shakers 
and tho gorgeous rites of the lioinan Catholio Church 
in tho churchyard ; and his spare moments will have to 
bo devoted to marrying deceased wives’ sisters to their 
lonely brothers-in-laAv, or amorous uncles to the tender 
nioceH of their lamented wives. At harA^est-home a torch- 
light procession of discontented hibourors, Jed by the parish 
clergyman waring a flaming bnind, Avill be a curious but 
appropriate symbol of the times. All this might indeed 
bo described as an astonishing ctmeeption of the duties 
and obligations of clergymen of the Cbnrcli of Englaud, 
and might well draw from that unhappy body of men **aii 
” exojamation of absolute horror.” 
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TUK MOTOSTT OV GENIUS. 

T HKRE lire Poinn little eul-and-drird taunts which lift ready to 
the hands of eontrovor^aliats, as cannon-balls are piled upon 
the ifunparls of a fort, to bo ntwui ifrespeclively of thoir propriety in 
any jfiven case. Siwh, for example, is the doctrine that all bullies 
are cowards. Thf-re is no r<*ftsim for auppoaing tins to Injlrno; 
some very brave Tiicn have biMpp-ud intolcinblv of their prowess, 
and btvn tyrannical on the strciiju'th of Ihoir bowsts. But t]n*n it is 
very plciirant when bully inpr docs luni out l(j ]xi assfrociuted with 
cowardice; and perhajw nianltlnd have a n;;liL to suppress 
so ofteusivo a custom by asMiimiii;r, without, tou ri;iid iin in- 

a into iho facts, that the atjj^uciulioii is invuriable. A 
r doctrine is the phiusible connuonphirc about the trrMii- 
lity of sceptics. It is of course true ihiit disbclitf of some 
^of our ibivourit^ tonota will very fi-o<{iicnlly accompany tlio accopt- 
anoe of fiome which wo decline to accept; and if o\'cr>bu(ly i.*^ 
sceptical who hesitates to bw'.*i11o\v o»ir doj^ma whole, and (‘very- 
body creduloufl whose do^rmiis wp eaunol swalhiw, rrcdulily amt 
scepticism will constantly j<ol.);>L*thor. Hut we t«sr that it c:*iii*ot 
bo douiwl that there are a i^ood luany pooulo iiito vdioso minds 
any Ijeliof on any subjeet can only bi* Ibm-Ml l>y diavni yit violenr-o ; 
and whow^ rounded end cuinph’lc scepticism adord.'' no levtua^e 
for thi9 comfortftblo taunt. Aindher thot»ry of the same class is 
the supposed mod(‘st\ of "cniu^. The convenli isce of iliis doc- 
trine, if it wore w’ell founded, would be unitcniabh*. Tlu»rc is 
notbinj^ »#) ploiisant to wmio |u*o]i]o as di»shin;x lie* -vanity of their 
nei;^hb«‘/nrs. Ic is coinforljibh* to .'^s-^uine ihsl llm very fort that 
ti man thinlia himself a p-cuiiis /uuouDts to a di'imuihtrative j)roof 
that he i.s not; for if that doctrine were 0 Mr<* well o^talilishcd, our 
drawin^'-rooms and platforms would lu* swept clear of omwaf the 
most annoyinfr varieties of civ ilized human beincr. Tl. w’ould in- 
deed Ik? ftitisfaetory to have a conclusive reply to tho de- 
mand f<»r Bociftl blflckniail incesflanlly put forward by persons 
bungerui{j^ and t hirstintr after adulal ion. .M<»reo\ er, w« Imve a more 
amiable motive for wishiuj^ the doctrim* t<i be true. There can 1 h^ no 
dcnibt limt modesty, if not a c<iiuUt lou of ;renius, at IcssL adds to it 
an inimiUtbIci jyraco. A nuiw who is really a lirst-nitt' luithority "jiins 
our h(*ftrt» most rapidly by trenuine unwillint'-nv r-s to stand upon 
hU ditmity. Few n\eu are free enou'^h from siu.obishness to Te«isi 
tbft flattery (>f a kinjt tvlio condcsccntb to meet thevj on ecpinl t.mns ; 
and it ift an cAon more delicate piece of tialt n, when a thinluT, 
honourt'd throu;,diout Em*op<*, condescends le i.i, .*. y<.ur opinion as 
worthy of comparison tvltb his <i\vn. 'fhe clianu, imleed, is so 
great that we naturally try 1f» allribtdo it to the grojit mcm of lud. 
We contrive to ^dvt oui'selvcfl a kind of hvpotlu-lical tlnttc ry by 
hmcuiiv** Sliukspcarc' iodulghig in tlie »i\e-ijj<l-tako of ordinary 
<?onv« r'<dioii with nuui in no deurr*'/* belti'r Ihim ourrsdvcv, end 
pei fectly imcoiiflciotis of h!« ovv n rii^ditful s<nmMijncy. It rajs« s us in 
our own 0 ]>iniori to lliiiik llial, Ifwi* IumI lived I vvo or three huiuhvd 
ye.'i6 wo mipht hnvi* frceh udmitted to so hiLd) n privilcirc. 
j\’ow. thehii»L'‘rephers and (uities of ireti r)f liiv.t-rato pjonius 
have been gcneriilly givt'U to ewe^-Hive ntliuirelitui, this 
wiu<'Ii ought to luivt^ Iheu ehr.racterislio, has ihercftm' been 
rcpre«»<'nt(»d as actually churacteri^tio, of nil the ;:reat(Ni men in tho 
world- Tho portraits having really been coloured bv this b.*j’ef, 
they are, lu ctjrding to our ordiri'iry logic, ;ulduct‘.l as a cunclu. i\e 
proof lliiit the bolud’ mu-*! be a ^^^und one; nvul inomdis^t* hme 
ventured 1o Jay down ns a ;> !ict.! 1 j)uiu iple the doctrine Ibat tjue 
gviiins i.s free from seir-coiisi iou-mi -?. 

■ff wft ejujeavouv to le-^t lb*? diu lnne by fiicta, however, vve 
are veiy soon brought ini on dijll'MilU. We may j-ay that uiodesl y, 
HO far as it vofe.rs to an c.iiirlit'uiij, Jiu^ans that u i.uiii'‘< 

tsLim:itt‘ of his own tali'cH iy iint exec'isive. In this 
tho man of gi'nius eeylaiidv dlh'evs widely from his inferior-. 
There an', wo should say at a random pue^s, at least a do7.ru 
avHtinr. of nnivm’-ril philosopliv propounded ovory ytMir with 
iUo utinost gravity b\ m*m who have really learnt nothing 
but llie art «»f lading long W'oids. The aulhois rue just ns pro- 
tentioua ITegel or (.hnr.to, and fancy that they have Ioui-hI 
tho one key to tb<i everlasting eiigina. In nearly all iheso 
CfUBC» we should be iuclinod to say that ft man V vanity was prt*- 
posteroiw, o.xccpt in t?o far as his uttfa* ignorance might conceal 
from him the true nature of his pretensions. In one ease, how- 
ever, ill ft century, tho philo;opher, though ho has not solved 
evorything, has revolutiorii/ed tho whole system of thought. If 
so, wft do not cftll him vain ; simply odinire. his juslihable 
M^-COiriidence. The iiiiwtv-i)inH humbugs pTo-hlv over-estimated 
tiicir powers, -wherecs h© was iiiolly ns great a luim, or nearly as 
great a man, ftS ho nuppo^ed. Tho fact is iindtetiable; but ibe 
aig^out is not really conclusive Conceit does not milly depend 
on tho redfttion between « mans true value nnd his estimate o/his 
value. If 80 ^ it would be acnrcely possible fop Bt»me grcMt men 
to be conceit-ed at nil. If Sliakspcare, for example, h;wl 
only one half of tlie truth about himself, if ho had known that the 
minutest details of his life and writiuga were to btj difiouasetl in all 
civilwed kngnftgos, Ibftt hie uifliuenco would revoktiouixe ft»mprii 
literatures contui'iesafber bis death, find that Bea Joubou luid Flotclier 
would appear to his posterity as meTe-pigmu'sby his side, he would 
liave been thrown oil uisbaknee by sheer astwiislinjant. vSuch i 
would have been loo strong f(W any mortal bruin. And in this 
sonso it is Almost impossible for any nmii of genius to be conceited. 
Nobody, however briffiant his promise, con be conhdonUthat he 
will dnw one of tlu> Htupendotw prizes in the viist lolteiy of Hfo. 
A young man who should say, J will be a *^haksiH?are or a pante 
or a Uomar, would either be, or bo in the way of becoming, a 


fool, frcmus must so fer l>e unconsciowe that it can searoQlj dure 
to recognize its o\vn superlativo merit, and yet a man may con- 
cftiv’ftbly overpowered even by n revelation of only a part of Ida 
own gfory. 

In another sense genius miLSt benowasarily more or less uncon*- 
seiow. Newton is suppOf;(Ml to have said tliat his matheumtical ox* 
cellnncft wftfl due to nothing but to his having laboured more pome* 
veringly than others. Aud tho thciory lin» been paclnyi iuto a 
formula lhat genius is nothing but on iniinite capacity for taking 
iToubfe. In spile of the groat names which imiy be adduced 
ill k‘luilfof this doLlrinc, wo venturo to think that the source of 
the fallacy is transparent. We will not dwdl npon the feet, 
which is f-utlicicntly obvious, that ft capacity for endurenco is jnst 
m rere nnd valuable iin endowmient as a capacity for iiumodiate 
insight ; and that a man, for example, who can keep hie mind fixed 
upon A uiMlheTnaricni problem ibr many hours together, as Newton 
irt said to liave done, has one of the rarest of powers. But tho 
firgument is more vitally defective. Newton wiw Ihal, by Allowing 
his mind Uy dwell upoli cin-tain problems, they gradiwlly became 
cl< av to him, and that I he longer he could atlcmlto thuiii the clearer 
his mind In'camo. In • »tlior words, since his success in mathemo-tical 
operaiioTis vjirii‘il as the amount of labour be.sUiwed upon thein, 
ho a-suiiied Tliat I ho lalH>iir was the one eoeentaal oiement of 
Hucct‘c*<4. But obvii»usly it does n<»t follow that the bamo 
iimouiil of labour Irom a feeble brain -would produce oquril 
etlVets. Tlie Ji'iigth of time iluring which a problem was cx- 
]) 0 scd to the aclion of his inttdloctual digestion whs one con- 
dition of his biiocess ; but eo was tbo vigour of tho iligeslion lor 
H g^i^en liiiu'. in .-bort, Newton could compare Lis own mental 
openilioiid, aiul pronounce, those to haie been most fruklul which 
were mojit luboDoiip; blit he could not look into tho mind of an- 
other man. .*ind sc^ by comparison bow slow and blundering w'fts 
hi« reasoiiint: niiichiiierv in coinpaiisou with his own. Wo aro all 
liable tf» make mistakes of this kind, in one way or tho other. AVe 
fiiuev that a man of genius has accomplishofi success by a lucky 
hit, I»t‘eaiifJO wtj cannot at all rwilizo tlie facility with which ho can 
at ft given moment ctnniuaml ail tlm resources of his mind. And, 
in rcveii^'e., the man of genius attribuloa to obstinacy or idleuoss 
what is tho result of good, plain, hoiie.st stupidity. " Kach of us 
can only liave direct twperieiieo of the working of one mind; and 
\vc neliirally assume, till tho coiiLmry Inis liceii forced upon us, 
Ibat all other niiinUaio cast in tho mould. Perhaps it would 
})e as well if, for a brief period of bis life, ovciybody was <‘on- 
deniued to be. a bohoohuuster or a crammer, in onh*r that be 
might more or felhoni the stupendous ftb}aEies of Jmnma 
! .'ilupidiiY* ^Icnnwliile it is e^isy to understand bow ft Nowlon or 
' a PuiCii). to -whom prt>pOhitii>]is ordinarily rcfudied by long pr<j- 
Ci-.'i-erx of c;ilciiln1iou appear to be self-evident truths, may i;n- 
conveions of (he rlitli reiu?© Iwtweeii himself find his fellows, it 
doe"- not occur to them lliat men can 1 )g so bliud as not to a.*© iu 
hrtnnl r1u\liL*lii, and it is ea-^v to iimigiiie (htiL they are wilfully 
clo.«‘ing tlu ir eyes. 

iMwoncetJlioiis, howov(‘r, of this kind, though perhaps favuur- 
fibk 10 humility', are cerirnnly omnpaiible even with ftxiravagant 
vault \, 'fhe estimate which we form of our own teleulft has but 
an ii'idirf'Cl ivlnlion to what is really a quostion of cUaracier. A 
m:m Uiay be iiitolerahly eonc/eited on tho strength of a ijiudity 
^^hieh, mon c»n hib own showing, is a trifle. \Vc have luiown a 
clergyman, otherwise fd' apo:.lvdic humility, who could not cmnical 
bis upprec-intlon of a hg ndinirubly adapted for ftpis(!Opal costume. 
Of couiwe lie would not have seriously nminluinfd the pro- 
po-itioa that good left's giio a niftii a claim to lumsiiHl 
rei'pfvt, (»r even to ecolesij-slical preferment; but 3 ''et hw 
c'ii sciuu-ae sa of thoir fair proporlionB enabled him te ontfur 
-ociely mu I I'vt'U to expiebs c»piuioii3 on facts, say of dogmatic 
thcoiogy. to which k«rs have no dUtinct rolatiou. I’crhapa hia legs 
were ev^-n move Is'imliful than ho supposed; but lliat did not 
jubtlfy tho exireiiiL* couiplacenov wbicii thoir contemplation im- 
pjirtcd i«» Ii33 velleolious e\en upon diltbrent topics. If a man's 
iiead nuiy he luruod by buch a trifle, it is not surprising that even 
a niodoraie es timate Of liis intellectual excelleuco may have a 
siniihu* etfert. A man’s ])octry may be better than ho thinlcs it; 
and yet bis^ipinion of it may mulfio liim more preeiunptuonB than a 
knowh'dgp rif the truth would jnstily. A niUliouftire who only 
kiuTWB o{' half Ills own fortune may still bo presumptuous. Tliat 
nun of genius- are iu fm t froqueutly sclf'ConsciouB does mit require 
proof nci much t\% it would roquiro to bo proved that some such men 
c.'iii blill tscape bolf-conficionsnoss; and the excuse that they do not ex- 
nggorate tlif’U* own iTH*ritismnJly irrelovant. Itwould be more judi- 
cious to ])Mint out in such cfts<*s that -vwiity mtbui certain limits is 
really an iilmost cstuaitial quality. A disposition at least which fpr 
all pvactieul purposes is uiidistin^ishablo' from vanity i$ A necessai^ 
stimulus to ft youth who womd do anything great. No .young 
mail, for exainpio, however rem>.^rkable his talent, could ever have 
been just Hied in cold blood **in tokinp^all knowledge to be bis 
provincfi*.^’ TIvi chances of a completo fuilure were so muchgreater 
tlnui tho clianm of even nuxlified success, that a very exunorent 
confidence in his own powers -was impHcd in the underteUng. A. 
man must bo vain enondi, lu^ordiug to the old mtaphor, ti> min 
at tho moon in order tiiat he may get to the top of tree. In 
the more active walks of litb, it is true^ most peojde bavm. their 
vanily pretty well knocked out of theoi. ^^yleaicoL in a. few 
yeore, and at the price of a good many feiluiee, ww it is that they 
can really do; and then, unless they are tackj they plan ihmt 
uaderUkinis upon a reaspnabte ttiieir own (fbiMeiu 
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influence of e good cheeirflil vaxiity w reqmiod almost to 
me ^ of A joot, for example, of orlgm^^i talent may 
fall to oht^ reci^itian from tbe older generation brought 
up under dmerent traditions. The tost of hia succt'sa must 
be an iourard consoluuaneaa of merit; and in order to Icuep up 
hia apitits, it is highly desirable that the consciouoness ahould 
bo aamevmat in oxcesa. The process «)f piping to people trho 
obstinately reftise to dance is so discouraging, tliat voiiity ia as 
necessary a provision to keep up tlio internal Warmth as a supply 
of oil' in the Arctic regions to keep up warmth of a different Jana. 
The oil is not a ver^ ni(M3 thing in itself, uor is an unctuous sell- 
eatisfaction; but it would be ungrateful to deny that it has 
its uses. 

The dogma, indeed, which wo have been considmng may be 
iiiterprotcd into a vorv sound moaning. h>ery marra eyes should 
be fixed ratber upon tis work than upon the reflex results to hini- 
eeH ^ To take a good aim you should look at the target, insliuid 
of being absorbed in the conlempUition of your rifle ; and u poet 
or philosopher should rather think of moving his nudionce than 
of tho vtrrbal apparatus by which he biings himself into 
communication with them. \Qi even so Uiore are iiiteiToning 
momenta at which all but tlic very strongest tif men will in- 
evitably think of their own merits, aiul of the exhirnal testimonies 
to the.iT success. In such moments they will bless the inventor 
(if vanity, as Sambo blessed the inventor of sleep. Whatever Tx*. 
tho true moral, tho fact can Imrdly bo doubted. Without pro- 
ducing iufitances, anybody may satisfy bimsolf that a veiy lai'go 
luimbor of eminent men bavo been vain in spite of all aphorisms to 
tho cowtmry ; and if wt^ exempt the greater t iiamcfl, it is nut so 
much that thciv arc free from tlm charge tliat our hyperboles 
surpass anything which tlie moat brazenfaced of mankind could 
utter about himsolf, whalcv»*r might have been his private 
opinion of his own merits. 


A' 


TABLES-D'HfjTK AT HOME AND ABROAD. 

S foreigners have been foi*ood to borrow tho French word to 
express the thing, so, do what they will, tho table-d’h6te will 
remain to the end a French inatitution. It is only by imitation 
bordering tm the sen'ilc that more Southern nations have succeeded 
in ftcclimatiKing it, and we English try t^> faidiion it to a mcabd of 
our own, and signally fail in cAnaeqnence. Ik^Igiitm end the 
Fi*ench-»penking Caiitonfl of Switzerland aro as njiich French xiro- 
vinccfl in their social and gastronomic aspects as Dauphiny or 
Jlvittany. Jkfidafis mutmufiSf with changes in tho viands and tho 
wines ffdlowing tho climate and tho constituents of the nationnl 
cookery, it is tho Italians perhaps who trend most closely on tho 
IkwIb of their mjish^rs. 'Hiey have plenty to say for themselves, 
but tlieir talk rath(»T tends to flow in periods when it does not rise 
into iibsoluio oratory ; and it is iiG<?dlcss to obs(?r\'e how fatal is 
elab(»rate speech to the easy enjoymtmt of dishes that spoil with 
tbe kee])ing. Slowness and soleimiity ore still more tho vices of 
tho di}]^ifl«d Spaniard, and Cu.stilmn stateliness of deportment 
would bo even more misplaced than it is were Spanish dinners better 
worth eating than they are. But the ptwhero is the only Spanish 
dish worth dallying with, and thcj»*W4i?r<i keeps its heat for ever, 
and will wait tho leisure of the most long-winded of hidalgos. 
A a for the other dishes, tho more you distract your thoughts from 
ibem the better ; and it is impossiblo to fire your fancy or set your 
spirits on the flow by imbibing wines that smack strongly of the 
pigskin. The Austrians have no tables-d^hdto at all, luthougli, 
with that light-hearted, *good-humourod sociability of theim, 
they would peraaps talie to them more kindly than many of their 
neighbours. The ntmua of the Northern Germans are not amiss, 
although they set nather towards the indigestible, and jumble 
fruits and pidtles and vegetables os if their arrangements had 
been presided over by the physicians of the vaiioas watering- 
places. But tho Germans are essentially a heavy popple, even 
if they did not sit down to dinner when many of us are 
thinking of brealdbst, and at an hour when tho labours of the 
day axe still weiring on their consciences. As fqr the Dutch, 
they are but liOw-Gemians, solid to stolidlfy, bom and bred 
in an atd^sphoro whidi is as anti-pathctical to gaiety as it is 
Btimtdating to appetite. They betake themselves to tWr knives 
and fivlm with the dogged perseverance with which they have' 
embanked their country' ^ developed its commerce ; they act at 
table on that golden riiue of minding one thing at a time which 
has laid the foundations of their national prosperity; they stow 
their Ibod away in earnest silence, and postpone their 1m tul they 
settle to their tobaeco. 

^bto-d'hdte At Paris and at Amsterdam are removed fiur os 
thtf’poteasaiider^tttriwheaveexelinrtothoa^ of theibrmerci1y,we 
speek p come of tjhe genuine French diimeis that are aai^ 
spmewheie^ ^6 lUNflh Sr ihe'Botilevaids or to fte south of the 
V ^ne, not of the hetsvpgmoua eoHaetions of onstomers who t^e 
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this sense of embarrassment would be insupportable 0^ 
there be any reason why th<^ should sahmit to it. A 
thousBud nothings axe rising to their Ups, and the: 
their neighbours aro rtody to listen to their babl ^ 
is no need to do anything so violent M bre^ the leej.^y 
moy glide easily over it by the help of the salt-cellar or anyfhii^ 
else that is ready to their hand. The very flicUi^ pito whi^ 
advances 01*0 made and met prevents any advantage being, taken of 
them, and the feeling that no further intimacy is implied eoablea 
you to bo comparatively free and unreserved in your commiizdcatipus. 
As every oue, no mutter what his or her station, can talk more dr lessi 
AS it is a natural gift and instinct which they have been develop-, 
iug ever since they began to prattle, ovcjry one contributes Ilia quoto 
to the geiiimtl gaiety. In England and liitst other countries, if you. 
are wise you study your nei^ibour's countenance before you v^- 
ture a remark on’ Iho weather. Tlw^rvi are sc^veral contin^neios. 
that are worth the weighing; ho mayconsidor the remark a jibexty 
and snub you a(tcording1y ; ho may tiikeadvanlago of your aftabifity 
to bo vulgarly familmr ; or, what h nioi’e proWblc still, it may be 
moi'o trouble ditiwing him out than it is worth. Nojie of these 
things need go for luiicli in your calculations in I'rance, least of all 
the hist one. Thanks to tho French being lighter in their natures 
than wo are, almost all of them. can meet on iho common ground 
of amusemouts or frivoUtios. ItTnay 1x3 an abuse of langiiago to 
sp(sak of a Frenchwoman’s toilet as boitig either frivolous or 
mutter of ninuaeraent ; but, class tho art of dressing as you wUl^ 
that is alwa)'^ a s.*ife and fertile theme. An acquajiitance of half- 
a-dozon sentence.^, if voii are dcfeivritial in the tnanuer of your 
(piproachoa, will juetily you in fw^ely (viticizing the taste of the 
ladies of the party to* the one who happens to Iw seated by youz 
side ; if you find soinothiug to ahuso judicmiialy abtiut tlie best 
divf<8ed w\nuan at tho table, you aro sure to w in the good graces of 
your com nun ion for the hour. Th(m there is the novei*&ilii]g 
r(*sourco ot tbe stage. * Were y ou to bwwich the as a subject 
at a. tabhi-d’huto at lAvcqjool or Glasgow, the subject wc^uld drop 
siillboru at once. f)ne-thinl of tho nation docs uot approve of jt ; 
another third does not appreeiato it ; and no one in the country 
knows anything of Iht^ lRt(?st hit that has bet'n lusido in town or 
cares for the last revival of Hhakspear(^ When ri niece has been 
luiiiif hed Rucct‘,s:5fully 011 tho Farisiau boards it makes a furore all 
over the country. It has cither been reprosenteil in tho provincial 
towns i»r it is advertised to be; and people are longing to see 
and willing lo talk about what they have netkid so much of 
From bucli safe topics as toilets or sUge plays you can fool 
your way to n:ore d»jUeatc and profimble t»nes, if your friends 
fvhow signs of possessing any special information » For although 
ifonchmen le.tve the shop or the countin^^-hotisri outride the 
door of tlio salon when they come to diuc in mixed cora- 
jiany, yet \ery IW of them aro above their callings. Should 
you fan(*v that the gentleman seated iioaj you at Ihn’deaqx 
looks like a cotfimis vof/a</('Ur in the trade, lUjd show’ v^nuvolf 
interested in wines and curious in vintages, Im will not be slow 
to coiifet'S hia connexions, oiut will ho proficl lo tulighron you 
with his superior kn<nvlt*dge, Ferhaps that class of commie ettya^ 
gmm iUiiHtrates as well as any other iho adaptability that makes a 
Frciidi t{ible-d’h6to so i^reeablc. As u rule, they are perhaps luori^ 
object ionahlo than tliuir English counterparts'; thew must bo 
pushing men to smteced with their employers; they pay in* 
audacity wherever they go, and a vulgar pushing FrtMicbiimn is 
tho most vulgar of created beings. Should 3 on be unlucky enough 
to find yourself in a party of iliese gentlemen in acjiuu pro- 
vincial inn of which th(ty arc the ptitrons, you will Iw iucliiied for 
the moment to modify your views about. French tablofl-d’h^tc, 
although you will have 'no rtMison to complain of an abst^nca of 
oaso and fliiuiliaTity. But if one of these very men drops into a 
drclo of strangera, ten to ^ there wiU be little about him to take 
exception to, except the Idudness of his necktie and bis manner of 
swallowing lus soup. So you may take Uio bagman’s counter- 
part. in the other sex ; a provincial modvUe on her way home with 
patterns from Palis. She sometimes assumes tho airs and graces 
of hor most profitable clients, but j^‘haps she sqirceiy caricatures 
tho most eccentric of them; and if you treat her franxly for what 
she pretends to bo, her suavity and oondesccnsion leave nothing 
to complain of. In the djcssmakiu: and tho commerced gentleman 
we have selected the ox rremo types wo should most shrink from 
•in England, and you must be .unluck}' indeed if you are not more 
fortunate in your oom)mny. If tho narty is uot very numerous, 
and should tho conversation clvance to have b^uomo geu(val, you wijl 
find it has grown strangely coufldeniiaj. As people warm mto auik 
malion they fovget some of the resttAints which prudeimo imposotf’ 
at first even on a free-spoken French party. The smiles that light 
no their faces become natural instead of artificud as they really set 
themselvos to please in earnest in place of offering convenUonsl 
contributions. Tho man who has mode some happy hit which 
has been approved as flood;feels that he has made a reputatien 
for brilHanqy .whirii bo is bound to sustain; and the othscs 
are not to be outdone if they can brip It Tho ladles ^ 
to ahiAe of course, andas they grow conscious of the inq^resaion 
made, W their oharms^ convematip^or other, they lay tb^elvae 
to he canfilvating. It is,posriUe.the guests may linger at the 
' tome even after thc^ have sipped.ihflbr. oefiee. They onily exehai^e 
hm ,wb«R toay separeto^ ^ Wjy.hoytt tf) each othec<Ukedd 
lncif|ida, .aiid AQpie .inyinlsive.isend^ minr have 
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tliein may have become iioieier than ^ood manners would permit, 
and the struj^jrlo ior tlio prone uinunce uuiy have ovortaml even 
IVeiich noliteui*88. But when you rose to go you were surprised 
to find the time had passed so quickly, and you went about your 
hiiidnoss or your pleiisuro on the bt«t of terms with yourself and 
tlie tVieuds you had left. 

You may travel tlutiugh the British islands like the Wandering 
Jew before you happtm upon a dinner party like that. There are 
tables-d’hdte at watering-places where the guests crumple thom- 
Btdves up ill the smollcflt and straitest sects, and scowl forbid- 
Jjwlv rtt the knots formed by their neighbours. There are tablca- 
d'hoto in some of the great tourist hotels which answer more 
ontindy to foreign ones, inasmuch hs the company is always 
changing. You may take as a spiciiutm of the latter a dinner 
on the “ ^sabbath on some Scottish tour in the iiighlaudB. The host 
spcrially roH|uest8 yoii to join it, inasmuch as it spares his servants 
labour. The pmyer is very much of a comuuind, ns you tind out 
should you try to insist upon a dinner apart. As far as the food 
goes, you have no cause to complain of the arrangements at the 
public table — hjkHl^^-podge and ritcky-lcekit*, supi'r!) salmon, beef 
in rounds and sirloins, luuttnn in hnuiichesand saddles, haggis and 
sheep's head, poultry, pies, puddings, cheese, and all the rest tif it. 
But the very profnsit)ii and the manner of starving it are fatal to 
geniality. All is brought up in batchf^s and placed on the tablo to 
be cut up and distiibuted. The worst ciirvers arc the most good- 
natured or otficious. 11 ow can a goumiand talk pleasantly while 
ho sees the salmon mangk'd bclbn^ his eves, ana tho fowls tom 
ruthlessly limb from limb ; when he is foblxvl oif with a hunch 
of mutton gashed ocross the grain, while the pope's eye lies on the 
plate of the annppjnK:iaiivo maiden wlio is next to him ? (hmstaut 
anxiety of tliis kindistatal of course to conversation j even if it won*, 
not, you would tind it hanl to }K*gin to lie agreeable. Sa\’o for the 
clatter of knives and plates, a Sabhilh stillness reigns in the apart- 
ment ; and no one ia saying anything to anybody el.se, except some 
family groups who are sol’tly wh ispiu-ing. The gentleman who brooks 
out with a solemn “ I’lltrouble ye, sir, for another spoonful of that 
haggis,'’ ia observed to blush and tremble at the sound of his 
own voice, although he seems by no means excee<iingly impres- 
fuonable. You steal a glance at the silent guest on your 
right; be is making tho round of all the dishes at a hand 
gallop, and has no time to span^ for social anumitioa. On your 
left is a yoiuig lady in a green tartan frock, wirh no collar, whf) 
blushes up to the roots of the hair when a wuiier accosts her over 
hop Hhoulder. Full in front of y(»u is a stately dame, whoso 

K e-covered cap nods like a hearse plume. A’ou fancy she uuiv 
eery enough at home, for her face is ploasjint, though rod ; 
but she has evidently a rooted suspicion of strangers, and her good- 
bumoLiivd 0 )'C 8 become stern when she intercepts a look t>f yours 
at bor gawky daughter. T'p and down tlie sides of the long table 
aw stray peopl<5 with wiiom ^you might pus.sibiy get on could yim 
pick out a party to udjouni with. Jiut tlujy aiv all sopur.ited, mid 
strongly guarded, like so luany prj.'?oner8 conlined on tho bilent 
syst^em* under the surveiJlauce of unsymjmtheiic tHirukoys. This 
is a fair sample i)f a British lahic-d’hotc, nor lue mnlters lilody 
to mend speedily. For it is tho pleasantest jieople who Hml them 
most intolerable, and who jin^fer their own s<M!iety and a feolitary 
repast to the feast that is spread in such dibuiul company. 



THE KOMASIZING OV INDIA. 

I KT not earnest Prote:*tants 1 h* aluriiUMl. Wo uf»* the term 
J “Romanizing’' iu no theological senso, but ns ilenoting a 
matter of pure worldly interest, and yet of very high importance. 
We mean tW use of the Ibiman alphabet in India in place «if the 
many varieties of alplgibets in use among the Our atten- 

tion has been forcibly attracted to tliia subject by tlu! nublication 
of Piofessop Williams's ftiuiskrit Dictionary, which, by the. fm*, but 
not exclusive, use of tho liomau alphabet, R])pears in one alout 
quarto instead of the three or four which would have lx*eii m- 
quirod bod the native characters been used for all the Sanskrit 
worda We have one portable and thoroughly intelligible lolume, 
instead of a cumbrous and far more expensive dictioimvy in throe 
or four volumes. I.rfibour and expense are ecoiKuuizod, aud the 
ie.sult is a move practically book. 

This subject was started in India nearly forty yeai’s ago by Sir 
OhArles Trevelyan, and although the value of the jiroposnl was 
a^owledgcd by many, it hud to contend with old-.slHiiding pie- 
jSiocB, and made little progress. Again Sir Charle.^ stin-ed the 
question in England some thWnjn or fourteen years ago, and for 
» time it attracted a ehiu-o of public attentiim ; but, beyond tho 
printing of a Uindustam Grammux and some other booKs iu the 
Roman cbiiractor, no succobb was attained. Nor was it likely to 
be otherwise, for this latter movement began at tho wrong end. 
It ia the native Indian who must be taught aud induced to use the 
Ktiman chmacter. Masters os we ore of India, we are in one 
respect at least tlie subjects of our subjects. So long as they 
Speak divers languages and use ^yors alphabets, we must, if we 
aspire to rule aud nope to administer justice, not only learn to 
8{M»^ those languages, Wt to read and write them in tho characters 
which the natives themselves emj^oy. 

Ibe longuaMs of India are abont twenty in number, and the 
niunbov of alphabets is about the samt^ although some languages 
baye more than one alphabet; thur the Mahratti has two, and the 
Hindi also has distinct printed writton forms. With two 
excifCiii^ tte the Tamj^ the South the Hindutfniii 
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ages, luBcriptions enable us to trace the venous xoims of the 
EAgari in a fruccc.vsioi) of coiiturios, and to ascertsin pretty neai'ly 
the period wdicn the various local knguages borrowed their alpbi^ 
bets, and as it were stereotyped their tonus. The most remote 
age to which the al})ha]x5t is traceable is that of. the Rook Inscrip- 
tions, some three nr four centuries B.o. ; and these insenptions are 
considei'ed to allbrd convincing evidence that the system was no 
indigenous Indian production, but that it was based upon the 
alphaM of the IMKenicians. To tho best of our knowled^, then, 
India borixiwed her primaiy alphabet, tho foundation of all the 
ro.st. N(»w t»f jiU this score of alphabets developed from one 
original form, ami based upon tho same system, no two are 
so alike that tlicy can bo read tho one for the other. Some 
apju’oach eacli otht.‘r v»>ry nearly^ but still are not intelli^ble 
without Uiore i»r le.**s study. It is as if Italian, hVeneb, and 
SpHn).*-h wen*., lilu* thc^ Gonuan, all written in different aud very 
divergent varieties of the sjiine alphabet. What a bar would 
this present to tho interchange of thought and the spread of 
knowtodgo in Europe, and how still more formidable is^ the ob- 
struction p)-cM*utcd by tho diversity of alphabets in India ! All 
the Indian hmgiioges have hundreds and thousands of words in 
common, and yt*t, these being veiled in unknown characters, it is 
only liere and there that a man possessed of an inquiring mind or 
placed in exceptional circumstances realizes the similarity and per- 
ceives how closely the languages and their speakers ore allica to 
each other. 

The Ntigiiri alphabet is not to be altojrethcr despised ; it was 
based upon a sv.stem whicJi has been carefully worked out. But 
it.s starting point was wrong. It made the consonants the leading 
letters, and looked upon the vowels as mere modifying appendages. 

So the very sounds which give life and tonct to language were 
generally r^uciid to superscribed or subscribed additions. This 
degradation of the viivvels gave rise to a groat difiiculty at start- 
ing. No consonant could bo pronounced without a vowel, so the 
dilliculty was got over by assuming that every consonant had an 
inherent vowel sound, that of the primaiy vowel a (identical in 
sound with the a in itervmtf). But two, and sometimes three, 
c(Ui.sonants may couibhie without any interposing vowrel, as in the 
word Stroup, In such woiris the supposed inherent vowel had to 
bo got rid of, and to ollect this the consemants were either broken 
up and combined in more or less intricate compound chai*actors, or 
a spiMual mark was sullixed to consonants deprived of vowel sounds. 
So that iu Htr{tn{f the ^tr and the ‘luf were cither formed into com- 
pounds, or tho s ^ and n hod a subscribed mark to show tbat they 
were with out vowel sou nds. The Sauskrit preferred the compounding 
system, and so large, numbers of compound lettoi’s wore produced, 
to the great trouble and discoumgeinent of learners. The modem 
languages admit some c^oinpuiuids, but in tlusiry prefer tbe 
devitalizing suflbt. But as in ordinary practice this mark is very 
nirely ivritien, g^^^at numbers of words are left of doubtful pro- 
niiTiciiitiou. Ilow immeasurably superior is a system iu which 
every letter, vowel or consonant, is distinctly written I None of 
tla; Indian alphabets have any capitals, so that they make no dis- 
tinctioii Iwtween such woids as Brown and brown, Bath and bath, 
although they reciuire to do so much more frequently than is tho 
case in our own language. Though they abound with compound 
tenus, they have no nuirk like the hyiihen— a mark which would 
be iii\aluabie to learners, as it would enable them to dissect in- 
tricate compounds, and would show the true intei’pre^tation of such 
combinations as Sau.skrit 8u(.ap<ty which may be read with widely 
dillerout meanings, as siUa^jm or svta-pa. Again, they have no 
slops; aud although these marks are not quite so requisite in 
Indian languages as in uiir own, tho absence ol them aud of capital 
letters ofUm involves great waste of time and trials of patience in 
searching for passages reauired. Aud to all the.se defects may bo 
added the fact that tbe k^st of these alphabets is far less distinct 
and legible than tho Roman. Take a piece of paper and cover 
either the upper or lower half of a line of Roman print, still little 
dilliculty will be felt in remling it. But try the same experiment 
with any Indian alphabet, aud failure will ro the result. And tho 
reason is, that iu the Roman alphabets all the vowels are distinct 
letters, not mere external appendages os they frequently appear in 
tho Indian languages. The Roman has aM the advaul^e of a 
Renter veriety and dissimilarity in the olementaiy forms of the 
letters, laistly, there is the great question of labour and expense* 
The Roman character can be written at least twice os lust os the 
best Indian alphabet ; page for page it is leas expensive to print, 
and tbe matter of two or three pages of print in a native chara^r 
may be bi'ougbt into one in tho Roman character, and yet fee 
Equally— nay, more— intelligible. AVith all these manifest and 
decided advantages, it does set .oi strange that the use of the Bbman 
alphabet has not made greater progress. 

But before looking at the question from the Ihdiim side, one , 
or two objections raised l^ Englishmen may be noticed. First A 
comes tho allegation that men who can read and thoioiightyander- 
etand a langua^ in its own letters are unable to do tbesame when 
it is preeentea in Roman letters. Granted. But wby ia this ? 
Because these men have never taken the Toty* HtUe trquUe re- 
quired to master the system of orthography. Instead of aseortoin- 
ing the sound which each letter is intended to represent, they 
assume limt they already know it; and so eeverel men may teaa 
the smneipaseage in a way neitto intdUgiWe to thems^ves nor 
toanyonrelse. Itkobvimthata txedxcgnkrtys^ 
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^opted, and those who lefose to understand this system ere really the fourth it and s« in the fifth s> in the sixth 41, and in the ssfyepth 
inoaj^tated for arguing about it. But it may be said, as it often y, Xiook also at the varying sounds of % in /nn, /ws, and mmfUmf 
has neen sud, If you must write it in Roman letters, write it and of tt in and jmiT, and it must be Doen that it is i^poesim 
as any ^Inaiy Englishman would.” This ^mand is Iroquently to arrive at an 3 rthing like precision with such a medmin*. Sir 
made with all the assurance of its being decisive and unanswer- W. Jones adopted the Italian vowel t^y^tfun, and with one altera* 
able. But lot ten ordinary Englii^men transcrilM a passage, each tion the scheme which he devised continues in use. That bugbear 
according to his own notions, and the great probabili^ is tlmt no of Englishmen, that sound which we have called the ^unarj 
one of the ten will bo able to understand any version but his own, vowel sound, is represented by o, such as we have it in the word 
and most certaiidy there will be no unanimous agreement in the Ammm ana in a thousand others. Hie imvarying sound of this 
accuracy of any one. Those only who liave had experience of the letter must be well understood and the rest is easy. There are 
unassisted efforts of ordinary Euglishmon in transcribiug Indian three short vowels, <i, u; three long sounds of the same rowels, 
words can fonn any idea of the perverted ingenuity which has d, i, n ; and four diphthongs, c, m, o, and «m. Those are sufiietot 
been exhibited. Oases might he quoted of simple words in to reprtiSfint fully and accumtoly every vowel sound, exci^tiikg 
ten or twelve different ways, many of them as barbarous as the some vowels peculiar to the Nagari alphabet and too technic^ te 
spelling of the dderman who, by writing ka^vphy,” managed to bo here noticed. As we have seen that our English vowel tyeUm 
represent the word “ coffee ” witnojiit using one conret letter. The is about tlie worst, on the other lumd oiur consonantal syetem is 
causes of this variety we shall pi'esenlly notice. admirably fitted for the object in view. Its ch and its jf exactly 

Another objection alleged is that a change to the Roman system correspond with Indian letters for which (ittnuans and French- 
would be destructive of etymology. This, however, has never been men are obliged to employ such barbarous combinations as 
proved, and we venture to assert that, so ho* Irom destroying ihch, &c. &c. But few modifications an^ needed ; c is discttded 
etymology, it would ^vo the effect of* giving it greater proininonce as unuticossary, for k represents its guttural power, a its sibilant, 
and effect. IIow strongly might etymology he brought out in In the same way y always has the lianl Saxou souud, and never 
books of instruction by we use of varieties of type and of hyphens, the / snuud which we liave got from l^atiu and French. Thew' 
and how chvirly by these moans might the radical be distinguished changes are all that are renll}' needed ; hut as the letter c is disused 
from its inflectional tenninatiuns, its prefixes and suffixes, and its in its old character, it would certainly l)e a gain if it were used to 
augments. And if this is time as regards the iiillixjtoii languages rc‘pr<^i*i*nt chj which is in reality a simple lettw, not a double 
of the Aryan stock, it applies equally, and pei’hiips even moro one os we write it. There is also one other point in which a 
forcibly, to the Semitic languages, in which the radical letters are great improvement might be eflectod by a simill change. The 
shifted about by the weaving in of servile Ictlors. Would not a Indian olplialtefs nbouiul wuth aspirated consonants. Evciy 
gi*cat advaiiiago result from tracing the root through such varieties consonant ca|)ahlo of aspiration has a distinct f<»rm t<i repnwout 
as tho Arabic tfia/aka, mu/i/c, imJuiCik, ;na/iX*, ffuiiak, that aspirate. Thus 6 and its aspirate 6/» ort^ two totally uislinct 

f/iMk, tmilk, milky milkihif mania/i/s &c. ? Would it not also be letters, not mere combinations. Now those, aspirated letters occur 
a nial gain to have tho vari<iUR vowels repn^seuted by distinct vor)' fretpiently, so it has been pnqMised to get rid (if tbc incessant 
letters, instead of by a variety of points, which are often knocke.d ropetithm of h by adding au aeeeut or a dot to give tho aspivatum 
out or shift(Hi by accident, and quite as often omitted or misplaced to the simple letter. lk»th these practic<'« are opcu to objecidou. 
through iundvertenco or igtairance? The diliicully of securing Such a use of the accent is entirely distine.t IKmi its ordinary 
the proper representation of tho vowel and oilier points is so grciU: application, and all external marks like dots aro liable to be 
that tJiey lire generally omitted. llenctMibi lily to supply the points neglected in writing, and knocked off in prinihig. In English 
nccurntoly is a severe lost of scJiolarship. But were iiio language writing t is often left without its cri>ss, and still niora fraquehtly 
written, as it* might be, in the Itonr.in character, in a full and dis- tho i is deprived of its dot. Therefore the ehnnge, if made at all, 
tiiiot manner, no such diflicully would exist, and knowledge would must Im» effected by a slight modification of the letter itself, one 
be acquired more speedily and* more aceuratel^. that is uniform in its ap))licntioii and easily imitated in writing. 

Tho objections of the iiiitives of India to the introdiwdion of a It might be accomplishetl by introducing a .“pot or an o]*en circle 
new system may be readily felt mid acknowledged. It is nut intu the outline of the letter, into the loop lino of the h nud p for 
likely that men who have lieeii educated and liiivc grown up in instance. This, however, is a mrtltcr of del.iil wdiich caimot be 
the use of a particular alphabet will willingly and readily adopt well ilisensscd without illiisti'atiou. Jt is ii matter, however, of 
another. But what has occurred once may ocemr again. It matters some importance; for the elimination of the oft-n*i)oa1e<l // would 
little whera the original Indian alplialn't came from, for it was shorten nianv long words, and tin* pevcenluge of pages it would 
)ntroduc(»d too long ago to ntfbot the argument; and tho most savovtaild 1 h» something cousidemhh*. 

modern fiirms of the Indian alphabets may w'ell claim to Ki called A conferi'iiee of three or four practical men lawfesring tho 
old in comparison with our own. But when tho Mahouiudans r<*qinsile knowledge might leri' qnirl.ly ilecide npuii the best 
conquered India they broii|rht witli tliem their Arabic alphabet ; systejii. In fact, the work is all bill do?u‘, and needs oiiiy the 
and this alphabet, a most iiiijierrect and unsuitable one, has been sanction of a ivieo^jnized aullioiity. Wo aie aware tlia*- some 
made, by dint of many shifts and oonirivanoes, the medium of twenty yoarnagi) iiC-ummittee of learned men was formed in Londori 
writing the Ilindustniu latigiinge. A Semitic iilphabet has been to ilecide upon a. &y»h*m. But tin* aim of that learm^d bodv vras 
adapted to an Aryan tongue; fvir although avast number of not con lineil to inendy Indian languiige.s; their object, lilce lluit of 
Arabic words luive been imported into Hindustani, tho langimge. Brofessov l.epsi\is, was to invent a univeraal aJplialKM ctipoble of 
is still essentially Aryan. Here, then, we find an alphalnd nqwsenting ainl accurately expressing all tho sounds of all 
foreign in its origin and fondgn in its relations establishing itsolf the various languages of the world. IL failed, as might have 
in India, and obtaining cummey among millions of peonlo, to Ix'eii expected, and the selienu? mav left, among the dwuuift 
express a language for which it is peculiarly unfitted. Ilistory of tho past, us only less' improtjulde of n^alizatiou tlmn Hint 
tells UH of no force having been used, of no law having been pro- of TJni\ersal Language.” But what we aie advocating ia 
luulgated for its introduction, and yet there it is in regular and no mere, dre-aui; it is a reality wh'icli has stood the of ex- 
general use. How then can it Iw argued that tlm introduction of pori»*ne»». Our only fear is that it may fall under the direction 
the fitr more perl’ect Roman flyslem is a chimera I^iff a system of of theorists, and, with all due ivspnct "let it be said, 4d' German 
orthography he siuictioned by* flovornraent, let it ho taught in the theorists. Tho (iermans, hH\*ing no letter equivalent te our 
native stmoola, and let ii bo understood tliat petitions and oilicial ch and /, have eniplovial nu ncconted k' for the c/<, and an 
oomiuunieatious written in this eliarocter will preferentially accented for the // and* they ha\o endeavoun.'d to persuade 
received, and tho work is half done. The natives ol India, both us to do the same, on tho grouucl that, as these letters inierchango 
Hindu and Musulniuii, are keenly alive to tho uoQCsaity of acquiring in certain positions, they are related to each other, nud Hhould 
8ome of that knowledge which makes their rulei’s powerful, and of be ropresenied by similar symliola. The theory, however, it good 
adaptinj]!^ thomselvos to' the form of govormuent under which they for anything, muat lK^ stretched a little furl tier, and include /. 
live ana prosper. Any means of acquiiing Imowledge, and any and d, which in certain positions aiv changed to fh aud /. But 
opportunity of adding to their qualifications, are eagerly sought why need Ihesu theoretical nicelics bo tuurlieil upon V The 
after by thousands of inquiring and aspiring youths, ^co let the English language, though one of the youngest ofikiKNUs of the 
Romanizing Bvetom receivo the aanction of Imperial favour, and it Aryan stock, has received those two sounds ch and exactly 
will be eagerly examined. Once difiusiMl, and onco practically identical witli the sounds of simibir leltt'rs in ►Saufekrit and the 
applied, it may be left to fight its own battle, and to secure its own other languages of India, and it would Iw a decid(‘d lf>.-s towyecl 
acceptance. tluvso letters, ni<»r «3 especially as no traxu? of tho German refinement 

Bir 'William Jones, tlie earliest of our Sanskrit scholars, was tho is to bo fonml in the Indian alphaliet.'*. We English are rulers of 
first to lav down a r^ular system for the rendering of Oriental India ; it is our duty and our inten'st to bring tlio natives uf that 
wimsiu Roman choractera. * His system, with a few modifica- countiy into the closest possible relations wdth ourselves, and wo 
tions, has oyer since Wn used by tho learned. It is scientific in shall W.'it olfect that object in the mutter before us by ketqung 
prsncijffe, and practical in application ; it is used in all books of as close as the circumstances will allow tu what is English, 
authority, imd yet it cannot t>e said to have ever come into common Tho great diversity in the ordirmrv ukkW of sjielling, upon 
use. Rival systems Iflte that of Gilchrist, although absurd in j which wc have above onimadverti'd, inducf^d tjie (4u\ermu«)nt of 
principle and worthless in practice, have found supportera; and India a few years since to direct that in all official comiuunioa- 
Desides the systomatizera, there have been the erratic in^tpondiuit tions the proper names of pliic^i's should bo written actrording to 
transcvmers. who have J^Ade a perfect Ba^l of confusion, The a spoiling laid down. Action bos thus Iw^cn taken in the matier, 
retison of this w not lar* to seek. In English we have perhaps and some good effected. What has liccu abtne proposed would go 
the worst vowel systc^ m Eura]^ and we nave a eonstnut ten* ranch further, and might not for a few yvors l)i» followed by auy 
dency to tone the ^unos c>f all oiir vowels to the pHmifcy great succesB. But the advantages of the Homan syateni are so 
vow w sound. ^ We use them all in turn , to represent thif cleme®-^ great, and the bemefite tlinv would flow lb »ra its use fcUi to the 
tary orticulatipn* Th^ in tlm idiort sentence, the^ rao^er-lfird of ludih end oumelvcs ^ so manifest, that an eflort i^ht 

flutters over a myrtle,” we iiave'ehch voweltised to e*<cprw 'riiisj- -tobe niftde'fbjrfve it afeir trial in the education of the riidug 
one soimd $ in the second word we have o and fj in tho third in generation. If it ia thus put to. the and is favom^ with the 
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cnconvfljr#mieDt thft; it merits, the resulti thourfh it miiv be tardy 
am hardly he donhtfnl. A reform %rill be aceompiishfU of more 
n-il \'ttlu6 and importanro to the millions of India than many of 
the plans wliidi engross the minds <rf utatesmen and occupy ‘the 
tune of senates. 


BllTCrllTOX. 

A. FRKNOH journalist ’who recently paid a visit lo llnghtoji 
has given a somewhat disparaging account of it to his 
couiitryiiieii. Ho did not adniiro the arrJiitecluro of rhoClmutl 
Llotoly or the dresses ot the women. He resented the f*t»*i'n do- 
incanoiir of the waiters who fiiirronndt>d him at lahle liLo mo luany 
%vfttcdiing G\ery morsel he ate, and obf^orviiig 
with solemn and} os ho imagined, vindiotive, curiosity the wav in 
which ho hanvltcd liis knife and fork. Altogether found 
Hrigliton to lie a very atupid and tirosotue place. \V«‘ were rather 
surprised lr> road this account of llrijrht(m h}* a Frencinnan, and 
above all bv a Parisian } liisoause wc fthindil hrive tluniudit that nt 
all parlH ol Kngland this is jiiiil llie pari wliicJi would Iuim' Miitod 
him l»ost. Nobody could expect n I'.iriaiitu lo like Ijondon. Jt is 
too big, too busy ; it wunts conceniriition. Paris is a consith'vabh* 
pluoe on iho msip, and Jicc(jrding to statislica of Jion^rs and 
popnlrition ; but < ho iviil I'uris cotisi^sts of only f»iie or two b.iult*vai*drf 
and hriif-a^dozon streets. TJie iwt of iJie eity is not l^iris, lail 
only a sort (d'anne.vo, wlioo; people go to Mleep. And this is wliat 
a .Parisian likes — to have ofti*ets <vjriccjilrateil atid Inoiielit wilhiji 
easy range. i^Vom tbi.s point of view Llrigiiton miuhl bt* iavour- 
“hlyjmiged. The Kings lioad is its boiih^v.-od. and to of 

its visitors it ropn'sentH the town. 'J'ho eirtvta which stretch 
up the hills htdiiud merely supjdy sleeping iu'ijomnn ala lion for 
the inhabitants and their giie^'ts. The life of iJrlgijlon is 
roncentrated on tho famous Parade. Altogt'llier there Is .‘‘OiLVe- 
ihivig slriiUgly (lontinenlal in the aspect of llrightoii. 'riie. 'vvlule 
houpos imd gn'cn blinds, the spacious promenade, tlm ]yro(:,*s.H!r»n of 
gtiilv-drem'd people fmding anm^MnKMil in simply walking up sind 
down, tlie cbvu-uesrt <»f the atmosjdjvre, and a ctulain e^hll!u•}lliu^i 
quality of tho uir, all help to make <»ue tliiuk (d Paris iiiul its 
boulev.'irds. Tho French writer of whom we fcpct,li did not dis- 
cover ill IlrighUm imyihiiig miswering to bis i. »tions t>f mi 
tmd probably lin mi.ssed the (ypen and lilllc 

tables of his native land, 'flio former would ol <'ourse, in the 
privseut j>tate of English s<iciety, b‘» a hop<‘l(iss enterprise. AliiuwkV. 
if it had survived, would loiigtago Juiv<‘ degenerated into a mu-ic- 
hall, with pipes and beer. Hut as to the little tabkrt we an* di^- 
poat.d to synipHthiiie with our foreign gc.e-l.'*. It would appear 
(W if J?iriglishiueu could never take rel'i»lirucu!s of I he, liuditi'sl. 
kind without retiring into dark and musty ^ieclu.^-iori at tlw li.ick of 
n confectioner's shop or into the c<» 111 •(.‘-room of aii 1 ioI<'J. Is llarc 
anything to 1 k' aslmnicd of in sippinp'’ a i*np of lea or <’oJlci* or eat- 
ing ail ice, or oen drinking n jiilas.' of slna ry, that one i)ni :4 needs 
JiideoneSfdf, as it wert', in a cave before eoniudttiiig tin. enormi' N ‘i 
At certain sea.soiis tlio eliinale is perbiips to some e.s'Jent a* ,:in?>t i his 
wort of onldtMir enjoymeut, but nrrnJig«nueuts could c*:o.iIy be 
made tojiroiido shelter without bloeUiiig out light, air, and liny 
cheerful siglii of the jieoplo in the street. In contrast wilii most 
I'lUglisli places, HrigbtiUi luus all the bnghtness iiud spTi;.*hilin('h*. 
of » Continental town, and n. spirited 'J'ow'u < haiucil has done as I 
much for it :i» a lii\i»h Prt-feet of the Second Eiu]Mn\ with lie* 
State Treasury lo dip hi.s hand into. Ni» doubt the t<»\vn is kept ! 
up iW a oonimevciul speiMilati*»n, but still it is ere.ditable ih.it it | 
shiuild lie k'cpt uj) with so mueli cam and liberalil\. '.‘roui I love ' 

10 Kemp Town tliero is a noble higliway, some tliiee miles long, ' 
facing tlm sea. Ih-th theniadway and the broad footjiaih jire well- | 
watered arnl kept in e\cellent condition, and there uve. handsome 
and comfortable sent.s at o\ery few paces from one cud to tho other. 
The lawni at (.'lliftonville is idwuss fresh .nnd vmoutlii and ilie, 
whole town is kept scrupulously clean. A’ast dniiungo works arc 
being constructed at a heavy exp(Mise in ordtT io make ihe sanilavv 
arrangements ap perfect as i«o-Nsihle. TheHo naiy srem ]<ros.ijc 
Tnaltcni} and it i» easy to say I ha I limy are alti tided to only be.e;mo(^ 
they piiv by attpactiiig visiliU’s ; but, after all, it is not every town 
that inifl sense lo understand this, (»r spirit to cans out the 
thing thoroughly. It must be admitted that ilriglitou makes the 
most of its natural advantages. 

It is not very easy to account for the dilJeTing social attribuU'.i 
of Bcaeklo towns, Brighton is tho nearest of any of them to 
Ixtndon ; it can he reached by itiilway in an hour or so ut a very 
moderate cost, and during tho giv^alor part of the year i here, are 
niimerons cheap excursion trains, hi point of fa*?!, vast numbm-s 
of nil classes of people visit Brighton ; and yet you imvor see there 
any of the extrsonlinaiy persons who swarm at ^largnto and 
l^msgnte. The blatant animal in ifephyr coat and sand-shoes, with 

11 liold-glAsa slung over his' shoulder* and a telescope under ).iH 
arm, has never W.n domesticated there, nor tho iiioro odious 
female creatim* of hla kind. At Margate be is at home. Thero i.^i 
something in the air that wooes him to cast off any .‘irtilicial reti- 
cences which ho may have foiitid it necessary to observe 
in town, and to disport himself freely after his owm nature. 
He can sit at the window in Ins shirt-sleoves, and snioJce a long 
pipe, andjforgo himself with shrimps, while Iiis sonl is soothed by 
a cottfidew serenade of negro melod tes. Tba doctors jiist miw hava 
a maiiia for Maigate, hut tht^ searoely make solRci’^t altowancu 
for tihe depressing intimmee of its inte&Be and oomding vulgarity. 
Eveiey thing there Beems to appeal to the lowest tastes and grossest 


anpotitcH. The idc.il of enjoyment is on uninterfu)^ comae of 
gluttony and boozing. Ti ii hard tu say why peop>wlmiaietlmi sort 
of life should go hIJ ihewitv to Mhrgaio, and sliould avoid' Brijfhton, 
unless it is that they liavt* Margate all to themsel'^ Brighton 
is famous fur its cccontriciiii's of costume, and there is no local law 
against shivL-sleevcs or snnd-sliocs; but otscentiicities of this hind 
would be tipi 10 be unplcHsantiy conspicuous. IRielact is^that the 
I’espcctnblo clement is HiilUcieutly strong tohoM its ground^ and the 
prevailing social ntnioHpbcro is unfavoumhle to the gambols of the 
I wild tjneknev. Ttio vanities of Brighton tend itt another direction, 
j The well-known pionuMiado prc'scuts a dazzling panorama of the 
I follies of ikshion, itiid of tiio Simian ixnitatii'eness of Iho human 
nu*c. The Fnmtie is ojmmi to all tho world. 7'ho benches are freo 
loe\ery one, and k>v Iwopencn you can mix with the quality on tho 
.IMcr. * Viiv hackney-cone h runs by tho side of the downger’s 
chariot ii.fi long i!s its spaviued nag enn k(»ep the^Micw; and tho 
occiip.inl:? re^-'iiiLio for tlu' time of hiring the dignihod airs of 
(Mrri/i'/o cuiupany. A .'.Lriking costume is quickly copied; tlio 
cut and colour df rich Milks ;uid velvtde are nq-rroduced in cotton 
and alpaca, and every clfts-i :ii>eH its puperiors in such nmlrrials 
as it can alfnid. An old uew^^paper of tho days of tlie Regent lolls 
iiM that Jlisi Royal J lighrie.-NS walked out ono day in a pluiu- 
cokmred <‘ujrt and brown Jint, accompanied by tho OouiitowJ of 
.lers’ey, »'lcg,intly dressed in while, with a gtdd bandeau on her 
hejid, fvoni which was MusjM.mdod a most bmuiiful veil. The 
prcv.aihng dn'HS at this lime wft», it srsoiuH, a gipsy luit, 
pink, lilac, iiud wliite ukuitIcs, and brmvn piirasols- -pi'riiaps 
to match ilm Uegents lurt -trimmed with white laco. “Some 
of th»» licHl-rale rlrf/nutfs wore dove -coloured stockings and 
shoes.*’ V geulk iuiiti wlio drcMSf.»d from lip to toe in grinm was 
llmiulit. however, to have de\isited into occeutiicity, and lliis 
opinuoi was eonlirmed w lieu )»u soon after jumped off Iho cliff 
iiiio the MCrt. The sijirit of tho royal man-iuilliner would Keeni 
still to pervade Ins tavouvlte haunt, and tlio ^/w/rw/cs of to-day 
show no tiillinu olf in alli*ctii.Liori or extra vagauce of dre^^s. 
Simple-mindMl people from the (pi ie.t suburbs of J«ondou appear to 
derivi* con.'Hok'iviuk* lV(au reading their names in the 

I'Vliioimble \ i'-itor.f Ijst,’’ a>Iuji*o they arc iiiseitod Irco of 
eh.iivo on iho cliauc<‘ of .i copy or twi) being t]uT(d>y sold. 

; It JM mi hifloricul cveriL lor tlm Bijpgiiiyes of* IVckliam (.J. 
t ItugL'jiis, l mul Mv-. l>u;jiriuM, ,1. Ihiggins. .Inn.. Estp, 
the Mi-H'A iMi'/piiis Elk Muster Ihiggiiis, ('lvtoimk'«tra ITeiise, 

« 'laiUti^’ie, 'IVnacv, A(.(riauo)iio liojid, Feckhiim, S.K.), lo be 
loui memo rated in the smue 1y}(j and on the same c^huet as 
ni.m*ljiioii»v,?**s :iiid earls; mid you jiniy b»* sure s»jvornl copi(‘rt 
.are do^^p itched by pc.^l to daz/le friends in llu^ country, while 
urioiher lsv(»peiice is spent in proeuring one lor preservation 
in the kmiilv iivchivi'? iit home. '('he local novvi'pnp* i*m Jilso 
chromele, iroiii lime lo lime, in similar fasliion the arrival of more 
inti resliuu vidtorM in the .duipe of additions to the Aipuirimn. TIus 
eiiliiu.-»i:i>m or Jlrinhlrai for tins bnineli(»f notural hist orv, especially 
in ( onjiiMclioii with hnlli-buns, lemonade, ■uid a br;i<-s-band 
conecvi. .“hows as vet no signs of aEiteim.nl. Ap.'irt IVom ihi^ 
seieutilic \:ihie> of this eiilerluimueiit, it is l)(‘Hev(‘d Unit tim 
eo!ilein[j)aii(^ni I'f (I.“hes in their imlivs clement (c^peciidlv by gas- 
light, ;uitl l<^ tie* aii.3 of OUcfbacdr) Ims a ftcjothiiig iiiornl 
ellirt. It id said Unit when Mr. Idsraoli visited tins cxhibilloti 
lie was very much slrnck ]»v the resmnblajice l)(*twt>on the biisy'^ 
plnv of the gr}is])ing tentaeh*s of ibo oetopus and the policy' of tho 
(iovermneut. lie iii>p.ireMtly forgot to bring this in in his letter to 
Eiivd Urey (le AVilton, but it will do for another time. 

To senlhuenlal aduiireis of llie voninntic Jiud pictnresrpie, 
Brightcai is uiulerstotal to bo ]MHniliarly dist.'ust(ifiil. There is no 
count I’y” 1.1 uv(^, they com plain, })utonly a smaller Loudon by the sen. 
Ill point of fact, llrightoii i.s, from its ailuation on a number of Jull.s, 
almost as many aa Jhmio rilM upon, really a very pivdiircftque 
I b>wn, but to appreciate lliis aspect of it, it fihoiild bo viewed from 
I .Muiuj of Iho higher jiail-e, towards the back. For those who 
‘ can appi’cx-djile the beauty of tho Downs, there is also ploasaut 
; country within e.^sy reach, .miuI thorc is plenty of folhigo to relTCfch 
i jiuhal with the ghin) of .the rea along the valley of tho Stoync, 
i and so up to Vri'stnii and Has^soelvS (kite. Even admitting, how- 
I over, the want of trc(*s, this, os a guidolxiok pouit.s out, is lallier 
an advantage, .^iiico “tho ininsina. sirisiiig from the decomposition of 
vegehiblo subat.inecs is, 1 lierolVtro, quite unknown.” Moro would 
perhaps bt,* thought of other Ibaturtsa of Brighton if the sea were 
exclusively worahippod. Tho 'wholo constriicticm trf the 
town has Ikmui inlhuaiced by this fimatical devotion. Tho valuo of 
a hoiiso is e.'4inmled, not by il.s stylo or acconnuodation, but by 
dm extent of tho view which it gives over tho sen. Ifencuy- 
it is that the streets perch thenisolves at idl anrts of queer 
angles, and tho houses twist and strain and sidle to catch 
evon the least little glimpse «»f the sacred object; If you go 
up-bill you find the houses grow taller and taller, as if oaish tow 
wore striving to peer over tho IkmkIs of those Mow. The Marine 
iWde is, we suppose, in its wlioJc length quite uneqiiidled in 
any part, of the world, imcl there is every proiqiect of its being 
soon Btretcliod to Ports-kde aud Kingston, if not on the other 
side towards Kottingdcmi. One of the pocttUfudties of Brighton 
is its diversiflevl chametcr. It consists of Bvu or sU diff^nt 
qua^rs, ouch with its own peculiar climate. It has also a suc- 
cessinn of ditlhrent w^ftsons — the bathing seasoH} the finhidn- 
able season, the season for fanning ndighbouan iteaar at band, 
the domestic season, w^hen it makes meny V itself^ the aeasun 
fbr the people who are fond of east wii^; Billing ^ domiSttic 
season iho dtopToportion of the, oases is kurmriiig in the extreme. 
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Tho resident population then conaiftta chiefly of widow ladies and minster, St Geoitte (Hanover Seua^), St 

their danjg^liters, school^rls, and echoolbtjys. Mien oome only on Strand, Hulborn, bborediteh, Whateohapel, end St- Geniye ari^ 
flying visits, and tiie male ehmieut at parties lias to he suppUfHl by the^East, as well os London City. The esplhmaaiqii of wiia atjiw 
lialf-A-dosnii inifiints firom an aeudoniy, under the eiqMsriateudcsiee of things is, of course, that the .oeuiiw ports m 
of au udher. The social tone of Bvighlon has lieen described by are beuig nsed snore and more for shopSjWurwwnisSfS, 9M 
its dclmctors as worldly, not to say fast ^me good peopCd places of ausiness, instead of for hahlalioiMi. Ime people wlm m 
profess to be shocked by its 'vanities, and in counuroptive circles business tbero during the day have their homes ehewban. It at 


profess to be shocked by its 'vanities, and in cousumptive circus business tbero during the day havt their homes ehewbtn. It at 
at Ht.lioonards its gaiety (h referred to with a tlirill of horror. To calcalaied that the City is visited every day by hobiO yoo^ooo 
show Wv little foundation there is Ibi* Uicse cruel iuiputatious, it persons, of whom nearly 300,^0 arc regularly employe there, 
may bo stated that on Bundtiy evenings the brast-bande on the two ^iio tlm resident populatioa is onlv 74,891, oar ^6^00 IttI thott 
piers and the brass-band in the Atiuariiini as well as the <.itherhalf- it was in 1631. Vvhilt the iubabltmiU of the Oky mw wnt 
iluseii bands up and down the town all play sidections of SHcred docreaemg, the inhabitants of the next sono^that of ^ Mttro** 
music. Flirting to nccoiiipainuioiits b)‘ llondel may almost bo politim li>ard of WorJwr-^irc, as appew’S foom Mr. Lewdt’s flgimei, 
ivsrorded as a devotional exoiciso. incna’siug, but at a decreasing rate ; those within the Police iimita 

^ are sLeadlly increasing, tmd at n sUgktiy increasing rate ; wbUo in 

^ the ring between the liuiits of the Hoard of Works and the Police 

* ^ limits the increoso has been more than fifty cent, in ten years. 

TXTO'nr.iMrTrrT/^vr a Tlio proccss wliicli U going ou is prctty much this— that the heart 

TUL DISTR] fiUTION Oh POPULATION. metropolis is gradually being eimitiod of its resident popula- 

W E suppose wo may tolto it for grant'd that everybody i« by lion, which is thus dnven further and further outwards, overflow- 
this time tolerably tuiuiliar with the gimeiul reaults of the lug into districts beyond the limits of London altegetlier, and that 
latest Census, but there ore one or two p<iints in regard to the dU- it is only in the outer rings that there would seem to be any 
iiibuUon of population which des»ii‘ve spocial attention, and which active growth of population. The railwava have now ap^roptioted 
ore brought out very clearly in Mr. Lowis’s useful Digest. That a vast lunount of |j^ouDd in London, and the nuiuber of worehousee 
the population of the United Kingdom is, in round umabei*s, over and places of business is increasing. The tendency to depopul^ 
tUivty-on© and a half millions, of vrhom twenty -two and a half are tion in the centre of the town will mi donbt contmue, and in 
to be found in England and Wales ; and that this repTt-.^euts an proportion ns it does the room that would otherwise bo left 
addition in the course of ten years of two and a btilf millions, being for new-comers in the external eones will be tilled tip 
ftt the rate of 8*8 per cent., or a daily augiiiontation of 700, are by Londoners driven from their old homes. There are twe 
broad facts which it is eiisy to remembor. The increase has been causes 'which may bo expected to operate os a cheek 
mainly in England, which hasadvoncodat the rnteof 13 percent., the development of London. One is the diificnlty of tiudlAg 
while in Hcotiaud the inurcoHe has been only 97 per cent., and in houses within a suitable distance of the business parts ox 
Irolaud tliero Is, mainly owing to emigration, a positive decrease the town at a moderate rent, and the other the increasing aetivi'qr 
of 67 per cent. In England and Wales the rate of iucronse of the prcA'iucial towns. It is becoming less worth the while of 
during the last decade shows an advance on tliat of the two puishing men to come to Ijondon ; their vhtiuces are almost better 
previous deendes, but it is still below' that of the periods between in their owm districts. Manchester, Birniiiigbam, Hull, and other 
is 11 and 1841. In that momorablu decade between 1811 and of the chief towns have grown cousidvriibly, but the increase is 
1S21, whicli included the geoieial peace, the return of our armies more remarkable in the case of younger towns. Thus Bradford 
and navies, the reduction of taxes, arul the expansion of indubtry . has rUen in ten years from 106,000 to 143,800; Crewe from 
uuJcommorce,tbQ increase of population was over eighteen per cent. 8,000 to 17,800; DarUngton from 13,700 to 27,700; West 
lu the successive periods down to 1841 the rates of himnuyc wore Jlartlepool from 12,600 to 21, 110; Keighley from 15.000 to 
si.\ teen and fourteen and a half per cent., in 1851 twelve and a 19,700; Newcastle fi'om 109,000 to 128,000; Sheflicld fixmi 
half, in 1861 twelve, and now just over thirteen per cent. 185.000 to 240,000; and so on. Mid(lK.sboroiigh hob doubled fta 
Dot ween 1851 and 1861 we had not only two great wars, but population in ten years, and liarrow-ki-Eurness has ru^en in a 
emigration was particularly neti VO. In the last decode emigration comparatively short period from a little fishing village to he a 
was sorncwlmt checked by tho Aiuericnn war, and the number ol good-sized town, with splendid docks, steel works, flux and jute 
einigraiit.'a from the United Kingdom w'tw four huudrcHl works, and branches of almost every important industry. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 

W E suppose we may tulro it for gmnb'd that everybody is by 
this time tolerably tumiliar with the gimciiiil reaidts of the 
latest Census, but there ore one or two ptiinto in regard to the dU- 
iiibuUen of population which deserve spocial attention, and which 
are brought out very clearly in Mr. Lowis s useful Digest. That 
the population of the United Kingdom is, in round umabew, over 
thirty-one and a half millions, of whom twenty -two and a half arc 
to be found in England and Wales ; and that this rcpre.^cuts an 
addition in the course of ten years of two and a btdf millions, being 
at the rate of 8*8 per cent., or a daily augiiiontation of 700, are 
broad facts which it is ejisy to remembor. The increase has been 
mainly in Erngland, which hasadvimcedat the rate of 13 percent., 
while in Hcotiaud tho incrcOHe lias been only 97 per cent., and in 
Irolaud tliero Is, mainly owing to emigration, a positive decrease 
of 67 per cent In England and Wales the rate of iucronse 
during the last decade shows an advance on tliat of the two 
previous decodes, but it is still below' that of the periods between 
1811 and 1 841 . In that momoniblu decade between 1811 and 
1S21, whicli included tho gemeial peace, the return of our armies 
and navies, the reduction of taxes, and the expansion of indubtry 
uud comnioi^e,ibe increase of population wss over eighteen per cent, 
lu the successive periods down to 1841 tho rates of incrtnu»c wore 
sixteen and fourteen and a half per cent., in 1851 twelve and a 
half, in 1861 twelve, and now just over thirteen per cent, 
lletween 1851 and 1861 we had not only two great wars, but 
emigration was particularly active. In the last decade emigration 


einigraiit.-a from the Uni Led Kingdom 
thousand loss than in tho preceding period. 


The ponoral pros- 


perity of J'lngiand is shown, not only by the incroaso of populn- 
tion,l)ut by the increase of houses, in 1*871 there were 4, 2 59,000 
houses standing in Eng kind, and 37.800 houses were being 
built — an uiipreccdenU'd activity. I>eckoning Jioujics built nuci 
building, there were 5*45 persons t(/ a houMJ in 1811, 5*18 in 
1851, 5 ‘o 8 in 1861, and 4*98 in 1871 ; so that, while population 
luiiltipbes, ihv pressure of overcrowding is somewhat dirninLh- 
ing. Altogether tlie&o facts would .seem to ])oini to the con- 
clusion that during the ten year.s between 1861 and 1871 tho 
general condition of tJic coiiiitry wiis thriving and comfortable. 
The stinuiluft of actiie trade and pi'o.Mperily kept up the natural 
growth of population; tho attvuotions of eini^imticn were 
diuiiiiishcd by hopeful prospects at home; and tho increase of 
house ucconimodation indicates an advance in the conditions of 
domestic life. The emigration from Ireland is a (niestion that 
be taken by ilaelf. Tho vast ex«du.s which follow’ed tho 
famine naturally teiKietl to unsettle and disturb tho remaining 
population, and to direct their tlumghts to tbo now land to w'hicli 
their friondH and reiativoa had gone. It is known that tlie Irish 
in America have sent over enoruums saiihs for tho purp'iso of 
enabling their frieudvS to join them there, and tho emigraiion of 
the last decade may be attributed in n largo iticasaro to iho cun- 
tiniious influence of the first great movemeul in 1845-6. 

AV hen wo coino to look into tho details of the Census returns, 
we find that the teuden(*y of popuhitioii to gather in towns is 
becoming atill moro marked. There is a constant drain iiom 
tho country into tho towns ; but, on the other hand, if wo may 

a e by London oa an example, tbore would seem to bo imturnl 
;» to the growth of great cities. A city cannot grow in 
uuxnbors irrespectively of Jiouse accommodation, and tho supply 
of houses depends not only on iho amount of availnble building 
giX)Uxid, but on tlie scale of rents, dislantc from the scone of busi- 
L ness, faciUtiea of aceues to and fro, and other considorntions. 
Irf<mdon is still growing, but its growth is slower Hum it uw'd 
to 1)^ iho rate of iiici'euso is diminishing with each decade. 
Anybody wo looks at n map of London in which the difleient 
oamwistvaUve'distriola amnuaiked ■will see that it is divideii into 
aseriesot nim the centre— the kernel of the whole— is the City ; 

next com^the AMvopoliton Board district ; and then the Poiiie 
iiinite. Jn too 'dopopulalion has long been going at a 
rapid i-ttto. JLhe midoM popahithm of the City is less than it 1 
was a courfe of ooatmtoi^. Between 1861 and 1871 It has 
damaium mm 1 1 h 999 7 5 <^00- Thera are many ^iskes io 

which the liouoss..js ttndet twenty; in othem 


works, and branches of Himu»t every important industry. 

Tho iito2»t curious rcHulta of tho Census arc tho.<»e which Illuslraie 
tho shifting of population. In tho London Ilegistration DivLrion. 
which includes parts of Middlesex, j^urrey, auJ Kent, the actuai 
incrciise of popuiatiuu exceeded iho iiatuial ijicrciwo'by excess of 
births over dettth.<< by 120,000; and, niter alluiviiig for omis^ons 
in ivL'istrafion, this 'would ^present the iui migration. Ju tho 
Honlh Midland Division, induding Jierts, Bucks, Oxfordsltire, 
Kort}iariipton.shire, IluntiugdoiiHhire, Budfordshiro, and Cum bridge- 
siiire, the increase by biith.s is more by 32,000 than the actaal 
inci'cnse, and here, of cotiribe, wo come on traces of oiuigratiou to 
other parUj. In the Eastern Division, which comprises ICssax, 
Sull'olk, Mild Norfolk, the actual* iiicrcttbO i.s tionrly 70,000 below 
the natuml increase. In Ooniwnll, nntwirbstanding an excess of 


47,000 births over doatlis, nopubitioii has decreased by 6,500, 
ithietly in consequence of the depavturo of minoTs for other dii^tricts 
and tho colonicH. The AVest Aiidluud Division also lost -97,^00 


of it.i natural increment in this way, and the North Alidhuid 
66,000. In T^uicn.^bire, on the other baud, the increase of popu- 
lalion was 96,000 over Uiu iucrba&e by births. Kolutively the 
increase in yorkshire is much greater than dining the pixivious 
decade, and 8urpasse.s that of Jorncashuo. Tho actual gain of 
popuhitiun is 380,000, as against 286,500 by births. The iiicriase 
of production has been greater than the iuereaso of workers, on 
account of iuiproved uuuhinery. But it is in tho Northeru 
Division, couiprising Duriiom, 'Northumberland, Cumberland, 
and AYvhtniurland, that iho incroabo has been greatest. In 
Nortiiuuibevlaud, Cumborl.uid, uiul WeatmorlnDd the oxcess 
of births w::s greater than tho actual increase ; in Durham tho 
exce!« of births amounted to ICS's by 82,233 than tho actual in- 
croose. Tho immigration was due to the great oQal-liehb round 
Nowcustlo and Durham, the Mnallor field ruimd Whitehavim and 
Workington, tlio iron -smelting, tho luiinufactnre of mmduricry 
and choniicnls, and the Hbip-buildiug yards. In the Welsh 
Division the actual incroaso was 47,000 loss than the increase by 
I births, 80 that the influx of workpeople into lihe mining districla 
does not oqual the emigration of Welalmiun. The county w'hich 
has miide tlie greatest prugre$.s in popiilulion since the beginning 
of tho century i.s Durham, w'hich hjiows an increase of 359 per 
cent.; Monmouth ranks second, with 329 per cent. ; Luncaabive 
next with 319, and Surrey with 307. ‘.Statlord shows an advmicii 
of 254 per cent., MiiMlese.v of 210, Warwick 207, Chc’.hiro 192, 
Kont 175, Sussex 162, IJanrpsbiro 148, and Derbyriiire 135. 
Thou, at the other end qf tiio list, wo, have Wilt# with an incrciifio 
in oovoiity-tw'o years of only 40 per cent., Herefordahire 2, ^lu op- 
ahii'o 47 >pof isont,^, Oxfiiva and Westmorland eacli eg, Norfolk 


it la only five or afat; it is only thm,,, 6 q, Bqcbs '63i tmd Donvet 7 1 , It wiH be wen that thd decitfose is 

Nor iS'tbis*prooe«toi tadjr In tho,Chty. 'It^ in purely agrioultiiriil cUoirictS; wid the ineieeso ia or neiw 

also epMM to 4)«kar ^ ^ha c^al Binoo tbo liu^ iudastrfai oetyties. The graant. coid bm^ drown tmvaw 

QaasustliMO baa been ^ wBiig oft* 4 a, iho pi^ajhitign fji a ooi^ttai^o body of populatiou .rflrom the, rest of the 
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country, and it ia Bi|fidont tbat, hitherto at leasts the wagea of the 
minefB have been suflidoot to command an increasing supply of 
labour. On the whole, the resulto of the Census exhibit a satis- 
factory picture of the progress of the country as regards population. 
If, on the one hand, population is not increadog at the rate which 
alarmed Mr. hlalthus and his followers, on the other hand there 
are no such symptoms of stagnant and depressed vitality as ore 
to be seen in France, and even — we are of course speaking of 
the natural increase by births^iusome parts of the United States. 
In Englimd the increase of population is brisk enough to indicate 
substantial prosperity, and there are also signs of a healthy move- 
ment of population from one part of the country to another, in 
accordance with the course of trade and developments of industry. 


THE BRITISH HEBE. 

"VT OT long since some of the daily papers gave a curious account 
of a contest of hiimuiids which the ttianagers of one of the 
metropolitan pleasure-gardens hiul introduced into their enticing 
progimume. We hacl not the privilcg(5 of witnessing this in- 
teresting s]HM;tacle, and canuot tnereforo be quite certain of the 
pi\H.'ise nature of the (content. Wo may conjecture however that, 
since qiiicknee^s and tulroilness ni*e timotig the cliii f excellencies of 
this )>iiblic l)eUbrHctn\s8, the cuinpetitiou mainly turned on the 
display of these r£uitlilies. Other points ought no douht to be 
taken into nctouiit in forniiug a perfect estimate of her qualifica- 
tions. Thus tile possM^Hsioii of a wide originality of mind in 
respect to novel and piquant toilets would, wo suppose, be re- 
j^^m'ded as an eminent recominendatiou. Nor Avoiild it perhaps be 
UTelevant, in gauging the relative iiu'rits of a imniber of these cnii- 
didaies, to innuire into their powers of charming', detaining, and 
conciliating their clients by the graces of siiiilo, gostuif, and 
speech. A rough Wst ot' this last c^ualiiicatinn uiight bi3 found in 
the rtdntive number of distinct snulcs iier iiiiinilc exi'cuted a- 
c^mipetitor, or, still ladter, by the number id’ men atlrucied and 
chained to her particular couiit<?r. 

Our modern raiglish society presents few more curicius plieno- 
menu than the w'ell-known figure of the barmaid. It may Ijo a 
disngTocuble relk‘»3tiou to worshippers of the past, yet it seems 
tolfiibly certain that the pleasant image presfsn .mI in our iitera- 
turi* of the fresh rustic maid whoso rosy eheol:.- m-l liuiorouslv 
coy loolss lent in the eyes of our travidliug foretathers an added 
charm to the tankard of sparklii^ ale winch she presented to them, 
is now fast disap)>eaiing. Her lineal descendant is ihu knowing, 
dashinij barmaid of oiu* cities. The ra]ud progress of comnmin- 
C 4 ition w fast opening up the ino.-jt secJudo«l cornel’s of 10n;_»laMd 
and Wales, and one iiiuy liud in inns of bonic of tJie quioiesl 
and loveliest nooks young women who, from the occHsit»nal visits <a’ 
tourist or coinmercuiil traveller, display all the chni.u.U'risticH of 
the city barimiid. She is without doubt a development of our 
pivseut style of life. Our ch^ely packed cities and Inwrw, with 
tin? mpid and bustling locomotion of their citizens, alibi’d but few 
opportunities for the plea,siuit de.'siiltory chat in which ilie bearer 
of the exhikiratingcup w’os once wont to indulge lier idle lisiener.s. 
Sho has to confront a vast and fugitive throng of strauge faces, 
and roust iu a seijm; Ik? all tilings to all men. In place of a few 
conlldcntial iicqualntanci's, she must cuuteut luastlf witli a swift 
•accc.s8iou oS moineuUu’y intimacies. She has become in a new 
sense a public functionary, set face to face with the noisy and 
hasty str<j.im of SDcioly which is ever eddying about iu our gn at 
centres of population. 

The qiuilitictttions of this new order of public luinistvnnt may all 
bo deduwid fnmi this view of her fuiiclmn. Of course th»’ tradi- 
tional fiuppositum that llehe s successors ought to pubse»s soim? of 
her characteristic graces has still its eilect, and it ajqieais to U? 
tacitly recognized that, although properly debarri’d 1‘rom more 
special end U*uder ivlatiims wdtli her clients, the imulern iK-.irer of 
pet^dor should possess certain personal fascinations. As a public 
onianieat to be simply gazed nt, it is desirable to inve.'^t ber 
with as much magnificence as po!jsihle,itiid accordingly most kinds 
of personal attraction, both natural ami advenlitiouf, appear to be 
recoromeudations. Only in Uhnsi? fascinations fu* the eye tlu're 
must be a curtain iv’-eognition of her subliiuoly iiujiartial, we. were 
going to say imptu’sonul, tA’rvice; and while theie .•should be iu the 
arrangement of the liair, stylo of drc.^is, and joweivy is cry thing of 
an imposing and dazzling clr.imi?tcr, anything sugge.'stive of a weak 
coquetry should l)e excluded. Jk^yond theso material blaudi-limerns, 
the principal iiign'dient in the rosthetic fitne.s.s of this queenly 
rogttler of the public appears to be a large measuro of moral seli- 
lOBtnuiit, showing itself in a tiiiii and imperturbable self-po>‘^e*s-iun, 
an apparent exemption from all pirticuUu- modcd of tfori>ibility 
l^youd an inoxhauatible spring of complacency, and a t irUdn 
grandiose address wbich iraiu’csa<.*s tlio wlioldw with ihe dignity 
of its subject, while it sharply rebukes any thought of a Involoiis 
sentimental rclatiou. One gi’cat excclk?nco of her art lies in the 
ability to meet, not with auy. show of ^aentment, but w'ith a 
delightful uncoiiseiousucKs, all the nascent formw of tlirlation with 
which she is now and again assailed. Acoopring as her cer- 
tain axiom that the malo division of her species are apt to Im Billy 
in.prcsonct? of her and espcially so under the insinuating in- 
fluences of their tuvourito beverages, she has to set herself to the 
task of checking yet conciliating, ruling yet never ruiUing. 
Nothing, she well knows, woiild servo more to impede her good 
pfllces to the public tliau any show of fmuritism towards the 


recipients of her bounty. Hence one main port of her duty 
consists in an adroit method of pleasii^ and flattering every 
successive comer by a momentary direction of all her powers ox 
fesciDAtion towarda'himBolf, yet in so beeutiftdly uniform a n^ner 
as to leave no room for the depressing sentiment of jealousy in ihe 
most sensitive of her fugitive admirers. 

Nevertheless this theory, drawn from what the Qermans would 
call the TK<wfw and of a hamiaid, does not any more 

than other d prion reaeoiiiiigs strictly accord with the foots. 
Although it may easily b*3 seen that she ought to be the lo^ and 
impersonal existence we have described, in a^ual pr^Uce she 
comoionly htamys unmistakable sigiis of an ordinal^ feuiinine per- 
sonality. Ikissibly the transition from the simplicity and aeiisi- 
bility of the rustic to tho i)erfect solf-abne^tion of the city official 
is as yet incomplete, liowover it may Do, one strongly suspects 
that there are few of the class who do not disclose on narrow 
observation some of the older and more persistent instincts of ^e 
sex. Although there are seasons when she assumes the bearing 
propT to her exalted mission, such a complote suppression of seli- 
i‘on8riousnt?hs is no doubt a great mental strain, and wo need not 
wonder if, in her ies.s hiisy moments, when the mssy miscellaneous 
crowd no longer besieges her, she looks for a little coropeusation in 
tho shiip? of tt more? private and tender intercourse with a chosen 
few of her clients. 

It must be confessed, too, that tho complete obliteration of all 
cuuimou fominini? seusihility rtMpiired by the high functions of tho 
barmaid is rcjidemd exceedingly difficult thi'ough the rude im- 
portunities of some of lier cliniiele. There are several well-uutrked 
varieties of those trespassoro within the sacred boundaries of her 
hhideii prsuunl life. For example, there is the sleek complacent 
flatterer of the wholi? sex, who knows so well how to assume the 
IViiiiiliar air of an old acquaintance. At a railway biiiret or in tho 
.snug har-pnrlour of an hotel one may lind nmn oi this suave bully 
typ*?. They pride themselves on the number of young women whom 
they are able to confuse by artful leer or dexterous wink, and are 
never so well pleased .as when they succe(?d by some skilfully in- 
sert <?d joke in driving tho younger and less rigid assistants at a 
count4»r to hide their laughter from the eye.*! of tho severe 
manageress. l’ht.*se dec'ply versed connoisseurs of tho female 
heart are generally Munevvhat advanced in ycara, not seldom indeed 
verging loward.s what io othc?r men would be termed old age. 
'fhey appear as commercial travT.llei’S or in othisr functions to have 
had .suignlav advantages in studying the chiirncteristics of tho 
{-ex. Little wonder perluips if they commonly exert a kind of 
-'-•rpciiline fiu*>cinalion on the <»asily discomfited objects of their 
wily assHult.s. Then there is the conceited youth to whom tho 
count! r vviiich eni’lo.s<'s ihebiiriiiaid isaiillield for the maiiO’uvring 
of his mnny ])owers oi fasi'itialion. He M(?izes leisurely moments 
between tlie trains to engage the eye and ear of some dazzling 
diviniiy. He le.tns j^raeeJiilly over the counter, and retaiks Ills 
juetty storie.'4 of high life with tsvery charm of iirihtocriitic 
lisp and drawl. Ho is never weary of swearing by his 
tiivourite I *iigaii deity that his listciuir's charms suiq)Bs.H anything 
Jii.s wide experience has ever encountered With aiicJi dulcet 
iuea.sin’(»H this minstrel practises on tho car and heart of his idlu 
iisleucr, confident that, if he persists long enough, he may produce a 
tj’c.iiioiir of eniotioinil life in what seems to others a pa.ssionlcss 
being. Onct? inori?, tlmdivino calm of ii iKiriuaid's inipcrsonul cAisl- 
ence. may easily be ilisturbed by the more pathetic kind of adora- 
tion paid her by youths generally diffident in the presence of tho 
Uu» dazzling se.v, and not widely experienced in the art of t?nter- 
l;uiiiug them. It is not difficult to conceive what a halo of glory 
mu.st iiiMSHt these nvmplis of the alcoholic foimtaiii in the nyes of 
many a ImmbU? nml se]is>itive city clerk. No doubt there are to bo 
found even iu the pro.saie surroundings of bank or office ardent 
poetic4il leiupcruiueuts to which some richly adornod sucx!(?.'t{{»or to 
ilebes throm? would iialmuJly preSi’iit the stiiimlus to poetic 
dn’Hiu and lyric, ecstasy . To such tho daily ajipearnnce of this 
magic creature must he as the iUuminiitiou of their whole iiriua- 
nient by some resplendent orb. Half timorous, they hold them- 
.-^elves awhile at a respectfid distance; and it i.s oiily after tho 
wor!*hipped i»ne has condescended to smile on theju, as on ihe rest 
of her puhlic, in dispeiibing her boimties, that they ventiii’e on a 
nearer n}»pri»ach. To most women, we suspect, this incense from 
wciili dad ill! •xperie need youth is very graceful. JJenco it is 
HCHi’ccly a Tuattcr of surprise that the exalted puhlic functionaries 
of w huiii wi‘, .-^pcak should once and again lind themselves entangled 
in the meshrs of a tender half-mu ternal sort of lummi with soma 
juvenile frequenter i>f their estnblibhment. 

Wo think, then, that ample ollowamio should Iks made for tho 
feminine weaknesses which are certainly discovomblo in these con- I 
Koernted tH'i‘Viuit.s of the public. It cannot be supposed thattt,a 
young woman fresh from the country will be able at once com- 
plotciy to smother every trace of girlish folly; and, beset aa alie ia 
with Hiirli craliy ami powerful corrnptors, it is only natural 
piH’haps that oven iu the midst of her most responsible offices a 
< lo.Hi? oliserver may detect survivals of her primitive fomiiiine 
culture. No doubt it would Ik? very much better for tho whole of 
her puhlic if the waitress at our leilw'ay restaiuraiits and elsewhere 
vvem completely exempt from th(?se diai'octeristics of her sox. It ia 
notorious, for example, that she habitmilly gives the prdhronce 
to all male comers, and rt?udor8 her services to members of her own 
sex (US disagreeable as possible by a certain jaunty air of superiority* 
C.)iiu docs not well see how this could be otherwise. The^armiudf 
uocusi;tomed to the undisguised admiration of the stronger amti 
cumos to regard horsolf as sot high above the socaal porilion 
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{imdgingly acoorM to hor hj tho more refined vorldi end she 
IS natiirmiy suxioua^ to impress this assorsnce of mural deva- 
tion on her Isdj clients. Indeed one not unfreqiiontly hears 
of brilliant achievements of social rank effected by these am- 
bitions persons through the instrumentality of marriage. When 
a young woman feels that the proud lady she is at this moment 
'Serving may next year be below her in the plutocratic scale, it is 
not to be wondered at that her courtesy is of the scantiost. To 
the barmaid as to other young women men are possibilities of 
marriage, and hence have a value and claim a respect not belonging 
to members of her own sex. 

There are one or two curious questions that present themselves 
in connexion with the life of a barmaid. When, for example, she 
yields to the fascination of certain youthful admirers, how does she 
manage to keep the comroting suitors from open conflict P It 
aeems not an uncommon tning for the most favoured of the cIem 
to have a nice little swarm of gentlemen friends buzzing their 
dronish music about her counter. Yet we never witnessed any 
tonseemly collision between these rivals. A conflict of males 
around an elegant buffet, such as Mr. Darwin so quaintly describes 
as arising among beetles and other tiny animals, would be a very 
odd, though a somewhat disagreeable, spectacle. How the splendid 
object of these rival adulations manages to obviate this has always 
aeemed to us a very mysterious matter. Then, too, one would Hue 
to know whether any members of the profession are philosophically 
inclined, anfi( if so, what their reflections are likely to be upon the 
male character. Few, if any, women within the precincts of re- 
■epqctablo society have better opportunities of sludj^ing the cliarac- 
teristics of the opposite sex; and, if diaposiHl to psychological 
observation, they might, wo imagine, 1 h 3 able to acquaint the rest 
of the world with soino curious flicts bearing on tho moral dignity 
•of man. 


DKNBIGIISHinE AND THE VALE OF CLWYD. 

T hat which constitutes the attraction of Denbighshire and the 
Vale of Clwyd to the tourist is the surprise of green meadows 
■and fertilizing streuius, yellow comlands and rich w'oodUmd 
-scener}', niimeitnis villages and pariah churches — in short, tho 
jrural and civilized aspect of Uie country — coming after the bleak, 
barren grandeur of Carnarvonshire or Merionothshii'e. Nor is 
this sunrise rendered less agreeable by an utter absence of tbe 
moimUiin soMiery which tho traveller in North Wales lias learned 
•to expect ; fi^r tc»wiu‘ds tho oast its hills, among which are Mocl 
Ffonlh and Mool Faminau, are as it wero a continuous battlement 
.to the phiiu *, there ai\) occasional grand views of tho Welsh moun- 
tains proper to tho west, and on the south the far-stretching 
Berwyn range above Cor won forms no inc^nsidemble rampart. It 
is indeed from Gorweu and its railway station, now happily con- 
necting tho Vale of Clwyd with West and East, with Ikita and 
Llangollen, that tho visitor will do best to enter Denhighslure ; 
fl)r dero is really but little to attract in lihyl, except the sea, 
which is seldom to bo scon, and a promise of accomiuodutiou and 
ontortainment, for which a high remuneration is required, and 
which, BO far as our oxpcrieiico goes, is ill fulfilled. Not that inucli 
praise can bo awardeu to the more inland hostolrios of the Vole 
and country, if wo except the “ Wyimstay,” “ Hand,’’ and “ Castle,” 
at Wrexham, Llangollen, and liutuin respectively, and nn unpndend- 
kig, but very snug, wayside inn, deserving tti ho bettor known, the 
^‘Blough” at Si. Asaph. If, however, we enter Denbighshiru 
from the south, the features which wo referred to at tho outset 
force themselves on the mind and eyo. H wu cannot say of it all 
that an old Latin lihythmist said of a county on tbe Welsh 
border, 

Unda et silva frequenn, feemino, Una, segcs, 

At all events for water, woods, and wool it may hold its own with case. 
Without attempting a plenary claim to the Doe, which, rising beyond 
Bala, enters this county a little to the west of LkngoUon, enmng 
rile south angle of it,/iud as it possi^s (h'ei*ton. Bangor Iscoed, ana 
Holt forming the boundary line lietwoonit and Cheshire, it assorts the 
4ilm08t entire right to theClwyd, which from its source almost to its 
mouth is a Denbighshire riverj scarcely identifying itself with hlini 
till it becomes the Voryd, or tidal portion of the river. Tho Clwyd 
washes its two chief historic towns liulhin and Denbigh, whereas, 
when it enters Flint, it divides with the Elwy whatever of prestige 
may arise from the Cathedral uf iSt. Asaph, which indeed gets us 
Welsh name ** IJanolwy ” from the latter. The character of tlie 
JElwy is M romantic and wild as tho mountains towards Llunwrst 
from which it springs, while tho Clwyd is mom of tho tranquil 
, Icwhuid type. Along tlio former and the Alod wo look not in 
' vain for the cataracts and waterfalls which are more phmtiful in 
CUmiwvon and Merioneth ; in the courso of the lattor we come upon 
plfthia of what Drayton cnlls *<01wyd’s most precious 
JapJ and the well-to-do heights where men have built them biwns 
mid c>Des to dwelt in, by reason of having fruits of the earth to 
ga^r m, a^ w^tb gotten therefrom to keep or to lose. 

. Tokens, by the way, of such wealth and pleiitv are seen 
,itt the Denhighslure churches, old and new, wSiicli their 
founders and restorers have seen meet to adorn with carved 
roofs and other ornament, not content with the capital red 
and ireo stone which the county supplies its ubmidanco 
of qiiames. We refer not so much to the oxooptionnlly grand 
^urchTO of I^wwt ott Ao wertwB, imd of WwxW, Hdt. and 
Gwsford ofl the boiler ^ !DenbighBUim<--^ reuuurkable, as 
may be eeen in Mri Lloyd Wmiams^a isf 


for the lavish wealth of stall, screen, lind roof-tsarving whfck 
the interior of those fine Porpendiciilar stnictiys—^no r y t to 
mined pile, tho object of many an archmoloiiist’a pfignmAgie, we 
Oistcrciau Abbey of Valle Crucis. Tho vulage chdrehye Hflbt 
and left of tho railway orof the pedestrian's path am mostly ioand 
to possess some architectural interest, and to epshrkiO awe aJlltf* 
tomb or rood-loft, or other evidence of the pious munincenee of 
founders and benefactors. Named for the most part from some 
Welsh saint, Cullen, Marchel, Oyn^fal, Dyfnog, and tlm like 
— ^for which readem may consult, if they please, the Xivss qf 
the Catnhro^British Saints in tlie Welsh MBri. Society’s puUiw- 
tions — these churches deserve commemoration for their many in- 
teresting features, which cannot fail to arrest the attention of the 
passer-by. Commonly they are found to have a double aisle, the 
one cou]^ and parallel with the other ; often^ a bell-turret only 
iuateaa of a tower or spire. But if we take tho railway from Cqrwen 
to Uhyl, Derwen Church has a handsome rood-loft ; Buthin an 
elaborate perpendicular oak roof, curiously panelled and ornamented ; 
Llaiuirmondii- Yale its monumental oifigies of a fourteenth-century 
knight and of a bishop; LUmgynhafal and Llanrliaiadr fine 
chancel roofs and good carving, and the latter a celebra^ Jesse 
window at the east <md. When we come to Denbigh its^f the 
Church of St- Hilary within tho precincts of the Castle is ugly 
and bamlike enough, though noticeable for its squints ” or 
“ lychnoscopes ” at each side of the chancel arch. But the old 
parish churcb of the town, some tbreo-qaarters of a mile from the 
BlHlion, variously styled Wbitcluu’cb from its white tower, and 
St. Marcella or Llanfarchall from the female saint to whom it is 
dedicated, has two parallel aisles divided by centre arches rising 
from light octagouiu pillars; above which is a a^mico rich Jin 
sculptured detail, and a liammer-btiam roof arising from laige 
corbels, and having for hoBSi*s a gi’eat variety of grotesque animal 
carving. We might go on to notice divers other old churches, 
such as Henllon, with its detached rnl massive squam 
bcll-iowcr, or the beautiful modem church of Trcfhant, in 
a newly constituted district of the same parish, which, second 
to Bodelwyddan (near Uhyl and St. Anaph), the exquisite memo- 
rial church erected by the Iknvnger Lady Willoughby do Broke, 
may serve to show that in zeal for chuvch-building modern Denbigh 
is not a w^hit behind ancient. Bodelwyddan is something more 
thsin nn instance of what may be achieved by ungrudging expendi- 
turc— a proof of the feasibility of thoroughly hanuontzed taste in 
details and us a whole. 

But it Wius only in paising that wo meant to sneak of the 
Denbighshire church(‘s, which happily are in a uiir way to 
linvo their vnfrs earcr in the Itev, D. U. Thomas, tho Rector 
of St. Mary’s, Oolh, whose more than half-tinishod Jfistor^ of the 
Divcffiti of St, Aeffjtli (published by Juutes Barker anti Co.) 
is veiy much rnont in aim and o.xcciition than many English 
diocest‘9 can yet boast, being the wi>rk of an exctdleut scholar 
and antiquniy qualified for his task alike by enthusiasiu and 
research. Connected with tho 'water of the county, os also with its 
churches, is a chnmcteristic pcciiliaritv of great iirch(o«flogic in- 
terest — the frcquGiit occurrence of “holy wells,” vouchsafed of old 
by tJiis or that patron saint, and not yet shoi'n of their healing 
power in the estimation of tho simple rustics. We have n«>tud 
elsewhere the wells of Coniwall. In the neighbouring county uf 
Flint there is tho fam«>iis well of St. Winifred, upon which it is 
not now witliin our scoi>o to touch. But it is not every tourist 
who know's that wilhin an easy walk of St, Asaph, or a short drive 
from Uhyl, in a lovolv little \ alley enclosed by the Cefii rocks on 
ono side, and bv overhanging woods skirted by the windi^ Elwy 
on tho other, tfiove is a soil of twin “ Hqjy well ” called F^mou- 
tair, in tho township of Wigliur (Mary’s Grove). Out of the 
c.avornou8 limestone fonnation a cold pure spring wells up at the 
rate, it is said, of ono hundred gallons a nuuute, into a basin of 
hewn stone, with three of its sides formed into salient angles, from 
each point of which once rose a pier supporting arches and canopied 
w’ork resembling t hose at 1 loly w edl. Adjoining tho well are traces of 
a chapel anciently connected with St. Assmh, at which it would 
worn that iwirringuB were solemnized up to 1 040. Though, however, 
tJiis Fiy nnonfoir long had the credit or hcBling virtues, andw'os held 
in popular vtmeration, it would appc.ar that the march of civiUzatiou 
tended U» the dilapidation of this w'oodinnd sanctuary. When the 
pilgidm’s feet be.gan ico seek it U*»3 fretpionlly, it otlered a temptation 
to the local cotlnge-builder. Hcucc, for tho preservation of so in- 
teresting an old luemorial, it is just as well tliat the state of things 
no longer exists which Mrs. lleniuus pictured apropos of this very 
Our Lady’s Well:— 

Tljf-re i.-J li«u*d no Am* tliroti;;h fhy bowel's \ 

Thou art gloainiiu; Ioim! thy w.iU'i'-iloW't'M : 

lint tho herd iu.iy drink !V«>n» triy/*iwh lug wave, 

And thoro nmy tho vo;qior his fovi lujud iavc ; 

And the wotKlinun t»ocks Uu'o not in vuin — 

Ihight fount ! thuu art iiutnivV own again ! 

The fact is that tho well and the ruined chapel are enclosed by a 
protective iron railing, duly lucked and birred, which no om* will 
regret w'ho cares for tho niaintenanco of a feature so singularly 
characteristic of a disniet of springs and well-legends. Near tho 
church of Llanibaindr, three niikis .‘.outli-oast of Denbigh, too, 
is lui ancient well, Ffrnnou St. Dyfnog, said to w'ork niiniculous 
cures, in giwtitude tor which the oileJings of luitients con- 
tribiitod to docomte the beautiful cast window which tradition in- 
correctly assigns to tho spoliation of Jkiwngtvork Abbey. At 
Lhmgynhaful, a parish near Rhewl station, next lieyond Kuthiu, 
theto b also a weU on tho hillside dedicated to Ojiiliafeli 
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formerly fitmoiiB ^*for curiuj^ wwte.” Thin, we Itnoni, was partly ! 
done by prickuw them with a pin, wliich wis attorwardfl thrown j 
into the wolL ^ This parish, by the way, contains the ftmious Mod 
T’liinniau within its pjtrUy unouclorted area. Yot tuiotUer «U)rifed 
wall is in tho village of Llandegla, which gets its natno from the 
mtroii, St. Tocla. Its waters were n specific for epilepsy, calleil 
iii'iice St, Tecla’s Jjiseaso. IJandegh). is on the river A^un, ami 
to iho soiith of Kiithin, on tho road to W roxhaiu. The cereuuuiies 
W'ith which a patient Imd to comply wore not a little com- 
plimtod. A oath in the well, a walk ihvice roimd it, 
a triple recital of thf^ liOrd’s IVayer, and a volhe oliering 
of fbur^wnco wen-e scarcely half tho buhine^s. A code or 
hen, according to the sex of tho paiicjit, liad to Ij** offeml 
to Toehi, and carried aolemuly around tho the chuivh- 

yard, and the church. The vtdaiy then itmdo a uijrlit of il in 
tho chancel, sleeping under the altar, with its cloth fi>r a coa oriel 
and the Bible for a pillow. At dnybivak he loft the IoasI in Iho 
church wiUi aijother olle.ring of sixpi-iice ; tuid, if tho Avillod 
a cure, tho disease passed to the bird, which fm-iliwitli di-^d. No 
^ such traditions attach to tho aa-oII jituI sulpluii* spring of l<hiTi- 
degley, in tho county of IWluor and dioftjHo of DiuhV^^, 
though Irom the name avc plundd siirin'b't* that it Avas diidicatcd io 
the s;nne Saint, mid it is certainly held iu er.i».rni hu* mK'ui dise.isiM. 
Quito to the north of the county, near to l.'cdAvvii, hnl JiiLdifi* up 
in the hills, is iiuother 1‘iunons avcII of din’cvenl ]>ropi*iiic.i. !• |\ nnii)i 
Kliun, or Um cimuug well,'’ rihout h.ilf a niili* fr*uii tin* church of 
Llaxiolion. St. ylOiians nijr.ich s :-i‘ciu lu he jiiirijd' S uf a di sfnic- 
th'o or iujimoits toudoncy, A\rougJil in ri.‘Sf)oi:.c to a depodl or 
fdcring lumlc lor the purpiMc* of railing dowu luisciiicf on nu 
ciu'iuy. Tlu*^» cuenn H naine wa^ written in a h mlf, a pin thrust 
through tJic luime, itud a pcbhle Avitli ]>i‘s ijiilia!'* on it wa.s thrown 
into the well. Not until tho name was era^e(l, iiial the pehhle 
taken up, could tlu» “ ithed ” ijijimui cbeape tlu' tenacity ot' tin* 
curse. In the euftiuua ntlachiug to th<‘^o AV(‘iIs, (.f which ih-nhigh 
pn’w*rvos oiio t»r Iavo oilier examples, Mr. 'J'homaM, the Id.jtoriau of 
ISl. Asaph, sees Avith prohahility tho surA'i\al of heatlien and pro- 
Ohrlstian rites. The gift of healing afceigned to tho inaitTify of 
tJioni owes its flccciiUuu-e douhtlc^s to the inirycle in the l*ool 
of IVthesda, W'hotu live porches, as tho saiuo AwitiT iiolo'^, 
are reproduced iiol only at lJoJy\Aell, in the structure i*uclos- 
ing iSt. Winifroils, but also iu th(* ruins of *S1. Mary's VV^dl, 
at Wigfuir, and of I'fyunon AbU. m*jir Cwm ami 'Uuddlan, 
On the whoh', (he churche.A of lleiihighshire and their buv- ' 
TOundings, in the shape of ovt»bSes, wells, and iocisod tombs, 
create a lavourublo impression (»f the piety ami munilici-iici* of 
the county, though it tmwi IhmaviumI that in\)Uo or tAvtudiuvcbes - 
'Ruthin and aiiolliov - tlv* nuniluTh of nuiriil lahlets of hra.ss Avitli 
jKuiigrocs and iinua Lino a \iiinpJorioiis air, and suggest the idea 
that the collln-phites have heiti nailed to the, avuUh hy an aflor^ 
thought. 

ApiJnronllythe vale and its sides have ever Ijimmi a coiigeuial soil 
for tiinlx'r, for in .Deiihigh nud Iiulliin there are noi, u few old 
timbered hoiibcs of considemble intercHi, and, apart Jroni tho parks 
about Ilenhigh and 8t. Asaph, avo come upon line uaka, Avvrlies, 
and ash in other parts of the county. In tin? circuinneriheil 
valley around hlyiinonfuir are some very line wyclu's, and. wc* fancy, 
walnuts. By tho hritl^^t* over the KIavv a1 St. Asapli are some eipially 
fine; iu tho moat around Jlulhin C^ublle grow ush-trecs fouru-en 
Icot in girlh at Ua'C feet from the groiiud; and t,h('re me, <ir AV(*re 
till of laUi, tbreo che.stiiuls, at B:ichvmliyd, the repi>*seiua lives «if 
tho (buightoi's of Sir W illiam Salu^hurv, and the uiennuials of Um 
mamago of oho of them Avilli Sir Walter Bagot, into avIiosc family 
tho estate passed, the laiy«'^t ot which is thiviy-li\o feet iu girth, 
the smallest tAventy-iiight.' \ euemhle ye.Avs,iih luigl.t bii e.\peeled, 
OTO found in tho ehuvchyariks. Am to mid cum al.-u, 

tlio district ia “potens ubero glehac',” hut it ia pvu'haps inoro 
inlerc-Mtiiig tlint it has lK.*eii ever Htnmg in lueii, ‘'tciTa antiqua 
pcitcud m*miB.” Tliis is shown by historic and pn‘hi;jLorjc lue- 
inomls. Tho cawii at (\'fn have yielded to si>arch, amidst the 
foAsU bone.M af extinct auim.'ils, the iibi;e of .Mu-enl)ed nlatycncmio 
men, and a hist-Aiien in the samo ])Mvish opeue»l in 1569 revaalod 
tnices of nioro lluiu a dozen skeletons of siiuilar form. In llm 
pHtfiah of Llatmrmou, four niile.s or so fri.nu J hi thin, Kepulehral 
tumuli have been opened in two or three sites, unci have fur- 
niahed itoslctons fa horse and his rider), skulls, inurued nf'ht*H,miJ 
Oopper coins. AL^o on the hills between Nuiilghn and (.Vrrig-y- 
'Bruidion there aro traces of a equnre eaiup pn-sunuihly Jiuiuau, 
ilirtiilatMlW-y-gma*,tliofh«ttollgattuaileavi?jgtholfittervil]age,1ht-ni 
have btxm diacovered tokens of four distinct Ihumin rojids. lOlswwlicre 
in the county there aro dhors British camps jmd hmmli; indeed 
f^toiuena” and mounds, Icist^vaens and “cyitiau.-," ivnder tho 
bills and elones a moat intci-ebting field for the nrchnMdtsgiBt. 
One thing which will etrike tho stniuger ia that a ct‘r1iui\. 
uldquitoua hero, Owain tilyndwr, has contrived to mi\ up bh^ 
own history with almost evoi'y pl^e of nmi'e ancient nicmorial ; 
being mat Jit .starting on the conical fortified height of CnsteU 
. . Bran, a primitive Welsh cosflo aboA-e lihuipilkm ; at, a 

"Umiidua called 8vchart or Syclmant, half-way b< ■tween tlmt t<3wn 
Oorweu; at’Corwan itself; and upon the uiuiaibledly BritiKh 
caipp of Oaer iM'.wvu, «ii the opposite i>ide of the l)^*e., a.i well os 
■ many otbinr phu’ea^—at Uuthin, which he burnt and 

- raided on a fair-ilay in T400. lie did tb^ same, ns his manner 
vviiaji by the cathedral of Asnph, dovok^g an evenly b:Llaiii!ed 
. for utilising or destroying tho works of others. There is 

U0t juo^h to see of Ruthin Oastlo; or^ su it wSsiwHsd i^ni its red 
eaadsiidbh',iM Castell Cook: a im)dm nuu^on 


having superseded a groat portion of the ruins, whilst toe ftttdetis 
and terraces luivc modernized, not witliout taste otid jMod 
tho fosse and outer ctlurhA of tlio Kdwardiaii OaStle. ThtfS much «( 
Iwi mav U said for it and BenbigJi, us as for th'o lovely roia 
of Valle ‘Crucis Ahlxw, tbft Ihe pn‘scnt owners cherish what jrdt 
rcuiains in tho wny of antiquity. It is qidte t)tlierwi8e in Flintshire^ 
with Flint Cn.dlo and Basing^vn^k AMkjv ; so tlint those who 
compaio AvhuL i.M now left with tho ditiwings by S. iind N, Back^m 
1742, (ir with tin* Ifihr iUic-M of IVnnniit, will bo puzzled to identffjy 
the j.r.'.Mctit aaUIi tho p.t‘ t. Tim site, breadth, and elevation of 
tho xiiiiw of la.Mihigh av** praiid and impressive, as if to match 
their hi<loiv. 'flie British ‘‘(h'liggy hill in illios’’ become the 
Biubych or’“ hill-fta t ” ofrrinco David, Lie whllyn^s brother ; and 
llcnry Lnc^, J^nl of Liucolu, erected tho c.astlo, of which we now 
sec the vuimMl gateways and tower.'j, atlcr a gmut of it to him from 
Kdvvard 1. It li-id a hiMovy aud anmUs up to tlu? restoration of 
OliarlcH TT., having passed into the hands of royal favourites and 
powerful iiohh-s, aiiil through the Mortimers into those of royalty 
ii.-clf. The old U)\iu, busy and alive still, has something of ita 
aiicicnt impurtaiicn, Miougli what vvoiihl btvike An Englishman as 
defective in (nvilizalion in its arnmgomcnls is that its oouksellcni* 
shiips me oii( of sight niul up passages. 

To jud'Ui In two useful local haudbooks — the Guido to the Vale 
of C'l\v\d by Willijim I)a\i'«, ami MtHhm DvMgh by 

.Tolui \Vijli;ims --llic town autl count v have tmt lacked men of mark 
iijid merit ."Ijicc the biiikliug (4' tJm Kilwardian castle.^ Great num 
frt.m tlic \^ 11“^. of the lIo.'cM to the Oreal Ucbclliun wore tho 
.M\(lih‘UouH of Gclcli Hill mul G Avaeiiy nr )g ; but none pToaier 
tlmn bir Hugh Mydduitou, 11 cadet of the family in Klizalx'thfl 
ivi'j.n. who in 1613 Micf ceded in bringing llm walers of Amwcll 
and C‘Lail\\4‘lJ, iu Herts, t^j Londim by tlm.NoAV ItiAvr. Jlis birth- 
place i-: .^till to lx* s( en to llic.'Jouth-Avest <if llm old castle. Another 
iiariAc of t>ld Ikmbigli, of Llizahothnu dale, abu more famous 
iu the arts of pi-ace I Jam of Avar, was Sir Ricliiiid Gloiigli,ji Lo.udon 
mereliaut sprung fn*m humble parents, but llm partner of fcjir 
Tljomas Gresham, niid the friend nnd patron of^sricnee and litera- 
ture. -LiUle hn.M been said in these remarks of tho Avomon of 
Heiihighshmi ; hut our n mends for the omission shall ho to conclude 
with a. story of one of Ibeni, connected witli Sir Jlicluird Gloiigh: — 

Th‘-i<*A\jis a portrait [w»\4 lla' author »>f Aririent and Mfutfrn Drubipfi^ 
of ratlu-iiuc tit l-lcaniuN clan* 150a, ni bhoM-ni. Slu! nnvo a locket (huid to 
routniti tlu- lisir of hvi hceuiid mid fa\i,unt»’ hiuihand, Sir Ku-hurd Clough) 
Mt^'pctidfd to hf*r mt-k hy ;v gold chain. Slu- li.ad tour luuhands, .lolm 

, S:du*.bnry of l.h uciii. Sir 1 {, i 'lough of l)l’nl)i:.h, Morris Wynne of 

. (JrWAdiv, mai I'dward 'fhclwalk Tnuhlion, nl\v«y-H (‘-xlravagant, has givt*n 
I ;lo.‘' Ja«ly 1-0 iliftu ‘sc'viMi iMo.haiid'i. It im siiid that whou ]KTtuu»fing her 

‘ last iluty at tin* toml» of her firnl lord, rim \vas rworted to « hnrrii hy Sir 

l\ii hill'd’ Cloiigli, ami In»nu* h\ AIoi‘ri.>? VVyiiin: of (iwydir. who r^pn-.incd u 
AVI •!. u> ho lu'i Mcoiid spou-f, ami rco ivoil llu* civil rrply that hi.*, oilor c.ime 
then too ];Uo, for, in poimi' Io cliiir* h, .^ho had alroadv pr.itiiiscd her hand to. 
Mr kji’luird ; but, that if «?ho riioid<l hr l alhal lu porfonn the saiiii' tnelnn-^ 
cholv ctMcinom ovrr that galhiiit Knight, lu* iniglit n-hl as..<nrrd that ho 
shoiild be* lu r third Ikni'dicl ; ii pnnnbjo A\ hirh she alieorurds hoiiourubly 
|H'rfi»iin('d. 

I’iiw Avdll deny ICntrin y BeivnsH title to a foremost place in any 
history of ike women of Doiibighshire. 


A IIOl’SK FOU NOTniNG. 

S G much is said iioAviuhiys about (;lmap food, clothes, and fuel, 
that perhaps it luny la‘ usoful to consider how wc may get a 
cheap bouse iu wliich to enjoy tlmso ooiufovls. S})ealdng geijex*ally, 
ouv houHts aro very ileur, ns we pay their fee-aimplo value for 
nil oci'uputiou of II fcAv acaj’s; and yot builders and Inndownere 
po>se.'«s, Its icgarils many of us, a ymctical nionopolv whicJi 
no form of co-opomtion Inis hitherto btHm able to defeat, A 
little boolc lately pubJisliod, beiu‘ing the attiiictivo title A .FrcA^ 
hokl Villa for proAi's on examination to Iw merely 

nn urnanicutal treatise on tbe adv.antoges of Jiuilding SocletieSi 
Avliich AATie tolerably well undersloud bf'foro. Tho principle of 
these tSocieiies, like that of life insurauce, is sound ; but we know 
how the latter jiriuciplc has be«oi ebustxLrtud people will not casilr 
be |ior3uad(‘d t hat the fonner is not. liable to similar abuse. IndoeO, 
Avhcu wo examine tlie chapler of this book which professes to- 
answer objections to the sy.Mtem of Building Societies, -wc ttod an 
aduiihsion thnl their claim to couthhmeo rests on tho some footing 
ns that of Insurance Companies, AA'hic.h arc hoav so generally 
dii^truhted. “ Iii theso Societies, tho diameters as well aa 
the luiines of tlio pi-omutors, cJiairmeu, secrotaries, and diroctom 
should bo ascertained, and thoir standing and ropntatioa 
uiiist form the chief giuirantee for the ullnnato success and 
well-being of tho Societies.” Tim guarantee here luimtioned i 
liiis been ti-ied oxhaustively, and too often found wanting*. 
Men of standing luid roputution” have, bium nmdo the . tools of 
clever scoundrels, until it lias almost come to this — that the mosa 
respectable arc tlio mimes in a prospectus, the more anspicioiL 
ought to be excited by the schimie. Cvircunispection and cnution 
are siiid in tho book l^foro us to bo nccess^ in seloctin^^ and 
transacting business with Building Sociotiea as in other atTatrs of 
l^e. liuJ^ppily there are uiaiiy [lersous so scantily supplied with, 
these articles that they aro obliged so bi arrange their liveA that 
there may bo as little call fur tlieir extarcise as possible. 
are able to order a dinner, engage a servant, or tske on yearly 
itmancy a house; but they do not feel themselves muoI 
judging of toe prospects of a Building Boeieiy^ ana th^ 
Wtc at least $0 much caution as io iie^ out ot niattora 
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^dt they Sat not undeml^. We aws further told that the 
Stooty,^ for its own eoko^ will take souie care tliut any building or 
puTchaung' sclisma entered into with its money is not dt too ex- 
t^T^nt or fi;^ulatiye a character; hnk this is the most unstabio 
of all groandfi of contidenco. Judging from ordinary observatum, 
wo should sny that the prindplo of Building Societies lias not btnm 
applied to anythi^ like the extent that might have been expected ; 
and the explanation of this robictaiice may, we think, bo found in 
the very puj^i^s which were written for encunrugoment. Them are 
aomo cetbiin, and other undefined or imaginary, risks. To those 
who cannot trust themsolvos to estimate lhaao risks, the only 
alternatlvo is to rely upon the character of the numagera ; and 
that reliauco has Ikhjii rudely sliakeu by Ibo failuiM^a of great Com- 
panies duriug the last few yearn. 

It must bo oivned, however, that this form of co-opmlion has 
received less attention than it deserved. On looking over the 
records of the last ten years, we do not lind that liuilding Societies 
have hugely occupie(l the ntteuiion of the Court of Cbancovy. 
*rhoP 6 have Ijeon bome cnfw's which have been keenly litignled, but 
the legal decisions obtuined in them hu\(' probably govortied many 
other peases in which liiigjition baa been a\oided. ‘ '^he obji^et of a 
Building Society is to raise a fund, by periodical subscriptions, fur 
the purpose of oiiabliiig its iuenibe\s to purchase land and build 
houses. Sonic of tlicso Socic'tii's ;iim at ereuiiu^ couniy votcc*, 
wliilo otliei’ 8 *' iiicre.lv seek to ]»roYide their in<;uibevs with eoiu- 
fortablo liouscs, \V'hen a Soeu-ty has e.xisted long emaigh to 


were* botlt tite plans Wowi approved, aiid iiii> objec^oa 

was xniute to lending them Uxo whole of th« Tniro|iey iMwd 
for. We fear that the kiudmise of ftn excell^t Fres^tm1^ 
however cooveniont ' to tliows who happened to enjoy the 
plcuHiiro of hie acquaintance, might have serkius • conssfqtioixeMl . 
to tho institution Whose destinies lib^ guided. However, the 
two friends compluteil the parcluiMo of tho land, dividod ife 
cqiially, drew from the Society just tho money roqnued, imd 
niovtgaged tho hind with all thoy might put on it aa a seourity 
for repayment. “ A buildoi* who worked with cordioHly and good 
faith ^ booms tu ns uUuo.st its aiirpiising and abnormal a. creature as 
tho lienevuleut rnwdcnt of a commercial Company, and WO moat 
iHvnark that Crusoe met only one Man Friday among the SAvagea^ 
Then, again, the bituatioii of tlie villa which was to bo biull for 
iuit]rn)g\s'as e\c.eptionally favourable. It waa in tho beet part of 
the outskirts of the town in which tho owner lived, ujam a broad 
go(Kl loud, liad lieen well ilrninod, was well lighted with gaa, and 
reslrictioim laid on the adjoining pi-operty prevonted tho eroction 
of infevior huusc'S, or tho introduction of taverns, shops, or]ilacoii 
of Imsincss. The o\\ iier and all his neighbours were prevented 
from building within a coTtain distaneo from iho road, so that all 
the liouscM should hiivo front gaidens of the same depth. Tho 
land had not been laid out in even-sized plots with uniform 
hou.^e.a, like tho niehinHio]y-l(H)k'ing priijertions of some Iiand and 
Building Societi(‘s.” In iiiet, the situation w'as cheerful, genteel, 
mid s ilubrious, u ilh good ittads, dmuiago, giis, end <dl other convoni- 


liave ficciimnlaled a sullicieni c;i]utal, ii. ninkos adMinces io I enc*‘.^ ; and it whs close to the town where the owner had to do his 
members, who are chosen either by bullnt or more fnvpienily ! doily Imsincss. Such a eombmatiou of adv^inlagt'd could only bs 
by tender. Suppose, tho Icniia of ftubseription to bo .>.uch thiit j piU’iilleled by 
at the end of fifteen years the .T.eeuinuhiled capital could be di\ ided ' 
so that each rnoniber wiuild reeeixe loo/., and suppose that at tho 
end of two years the Soeiely is prepared to lidviiijeo lOo/. each to 

tw’o or more nionibers, then the nH'iub*‘rs who offer to allow the j . . . , i ^ii n 'ii i i i « i. 

highest discount on tliese advancea are usuallv selected to r«:ceivo l mid wlncb. Mr, and Mix Lriisoo, together with Uie lady 8 boxc*, 
them. In tho case of an existing Socujtv which is doing con-’ might coin oniently reach by sleaml>oat built 
siderable business, an advance can usually be obtsiiiii'd iunnediateiv cuiTy ing a g|^‘-‘d cook. W e wi *l not follow the author a 

on joining it. A person who determines to buv a plot of land mid j ^‘e^enptiou oi die villa, hernmt*. tho feelings ol an angel who 
build a house upon it goe.s to such a Society and takes as many i a parndibt* which ho cannot enter ajH^ d^isiigruoable. 


Sniuf gricn Kilcn of thft deop, 

WIh i'c ph'iiMiiu’s sigh i.M iicnvrd ; 

When' t«ur .'4 ciJ' rnpluri* li»ver« wr^'n, 
l'aak*/ii‘rd, arirUialjluig, iiDdcechud ; 
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abares as wdll eiilillt' him to the advance wdiieh ho rcrjuires. 
lie is bound to repay this advuuco with inteiest by in^^a 1 - 
iptmts extending over a certain nuiuber of years, and it is 
obvious that ho is not in daiigin’ finnii any mism«nng«3ment of iho 
Wociely, lioeauso he lias I'ccelvod the inom^y which ho required, 
mid ho cannot bo crtlled upon to repay it otherwise tluin according 
to his conlract. Tlie lialulity on hi .3 shares is limited, and the. 
considemtiou for thi.s liability is a loan wliich h« could not 
otherwise have, pvocated. On the other liand, if he buys a plot of 
land In a good situation, iinrl buihls a siibstantiiil houso upon it, 
the Societv has ginal seeuvity for the ndvaiieo wliicli it has made 
to him. TIjuh the tran.saetion is on both sides adviinfageous, and 
ueithcr side incurs any luicertain liability. But it is obvious 
that such ud viiucos caiiuot be obtained to »ui oxtcJit sulBdeiit 
to affect the supply of liousiw in the inoivu]>oli.s or a largfe 
town, iiiih‘ss then.' are many Building iSt>cieti< ;i in existenco 
which have the disposal of eonsidi.-rablo c;i.pitul. But a ron- 
aidorablo capital must bo invi^sted aecording to the judg- 
ment of a body (jf directors, who aro probably' diri^eli'd by a 
secretary or luauagev; and vve all know from ilu* cxperit-nce. 
of oursclve.s or om* iriemls what is likely to become rjf the riipilal 
under those chcunistances, Further, the amount which each hIklvc- 
h()ldorc.an subscribe to n Building Society is limited to 200/. under 
the Building Societies Acts ; mid although a larger Society loiglit j 
bo formiid on nearly tho same plan under the Joint Stocit Com- ; 
names’ Acta, it is very unlikely 11 lat, after all tho expcnence of tho tliongh much le^*s sy r'teiuatic ami complete limn tho Loan 


po.Msible, howi ver, liiiit Satan might have found sonio fault with. 
Edcii, iind tin? mention of “ two cisterns supplied with tho 
Company’s waier” i‘A Buggestive of sickness, to bo followed ly 
Bdentitic analysis which would discover an unduo proportion of 
organic nmilev in thin water. This nppriOumsion would bo more 
atTioiKs, b'^caiise if the site were far rcnn)vcd from iavtirns, shops, 
or pliices of biiBir.eBs,” there would be almost no facility for sub- 
Hiituting mild licer for .auspicious water. Wo had foigoltoix 
to menlimi an lulvinliigc which even Mr. and Mrs, Crusoe 
tin their isinud eoiild not enjoy— iiMinely, that the most ftishion- 
ab]<' elmrch of llie district ** was visible from the draw'ing-riwm 
window of tJm villi. The villa was built jind fitmished to tJuci 
entile wiiisfiieiioM r>f ihe owner; he lived in it or let it for ilArun 
vefir.s and tin* rent during that period i^vactly repaid the S«K‘iety*s 
ienu, vviih intoH'sl. 'niiiH ilu) aufJior of the blory gid his hnusa for 
uolhiiig. But if the ju-oveib above quoted true, it is to lie 
feared rJiat the T)K»re common ex peiieiice of aniutcur builders is to 
got iioihLiig curi’esponding to the outlay &jr a house. 


AKT AT Tin: VIliNNA KXIIlTllTlOX. 
vii. 

W K propcpe Dr»w to give some accoimt of tho old and hia- 
loric works .scatt»!rotl about the. thillories. The aasemblugo, 


last ten years, even clorgynnenand elderly ladica could be [wrsutuied 
to hand over 100, ocx)/. or so to a hidy of dirocUu's to be played with. | 
*rho sight of a prospectus of a Jhiildiiig and Investment (Com- 
pany, Tiimitod,’^ is tmough to give one 0 cold shiver, and it would 
take some years of priulenl and pnisporous iimnngeuLQUt to 
Idish such an uudertiiliing in public coniidence ; aud that confidence 
would, in all probability, be ultimately abused. Tho liistovy of 
•Ovca;«md, Oumoy, and Oo, is that of many other firms and Uom- 
panioa. Years of tlirift accumulate wealth and attract cou* 
lidenco, wliich are then ivcklcsaly destroyed and ilissipated. 

These are, wo believe, some of tho roaGons why the inviting 
picture of A Freehold MUa for Nothitk/ i^i unlikely te bo iv.ilir.cd 
in pi’actlcc. There is a proverb that “ fools build and wise men 
Imy// and if a luan at tho outset of bi^ marriod life thinks that ho 
is likely to psido in the same neighbourhood for fifteen or twenty 
vonrs, and if ho can command tho money ti> buv a freehold or 
Isaachold house, ho will do well to do so. But it is impossibk' to 
imy op build a house without money, and if a man has uo money, 
^ xuust either pjay rent for bis house or obtein the assisteime of a 
or ^mvidualto buy or build it. The supposed owner of 
freehold villa which cost nothing may be consiuerod ns a modern 
Bobmon Crusoe. The adventures of tliat shipwreckf.‘d iiuiriiier are 
create ; andyet hissuoceasive dseap^ from dn>wning, starvation, 

• and being oaten by ibnu, to say the least, a combiimtion 

erf mpOTOistani^ which In real lilb would he found exceptional. 
So m>od fortune to find a piece of gi-uund for sale in ^best 
pallet of the Otttskirtb of the town in which ouo live# doe# iic$ 
occur, to ©very person who would Hkn to build a house. The 
imagjnavy author of Uto story framd a to iom him in a pli^ 
of building for eiush of theiaa^ iMwiu-^etaeW villaion this Akt of 
land. Uey aubn^ted 4 o< aJBkdldl^,. 

through the kindnos# of the eoroc^ljaflt to wboi^ we 


(.\»lJoction” in Jioudou in 1S62, ami tho “llisloirc du Tmvail et 
IMonumcuU lIiBUiricpuvs ” in l^iris in 1867, is not without a value 
of its own. Tlio period of limo comprisi'd is as wide oa the stylo# 
of art illu.Hlratixl iiro ilivcrsilieil. llciv aro pro-bistorio remains, 
Elrus^.‘lll. Itiuiiflii, and Byzantine works, itiilmu. Gothic, Henaie- 
Bunce and Ftill later prodiietH, severally identified with tho local 
history id' (jeruianv, Unngafy, hYance,* Ibiily, Switzerland, l>en- 
iimrk, Norway, Swcsieii, and llnssia. The wout of arrangement, 
chronological <^1* olhor, and the ubsouci* of a (wtalogue render a 
desenplioa of tho collnriion all tho more clilUciilt. We must 
content omsoln's with a transcript of notes iniulo on the spot. 

Tlio Vienna Kxldbition uhows a laigo area of Furope occupied 
by prc-liistovic rouudna. Tim contributions from iSwitzcrlond nia 
specially luimcrons: tlio toAcral agc.s of Stone, of Braimo, and of 
Iron riW.ive niiiptrati*»n by nuiiiv hiunlred specimens. Beunuirk 
and SciindiiiHiia give but Blight, nroof or their unexampled 
treasures; the imsiirpassod National Maseuins of Copcnlingim, 
hJhrisliania, and Slocldiolra do not appear to have hem 
put under conlribiitinn. Italy, chielly tnofwn for highly do-* 
velopod arte, now shows wbut lu r people were doing iat . 
primmyal pcriiHls; the Begin Uulvorsitil di Bonia’’ exhibits 
flint imploments from Periigiii, Todi, Nopi, and ridermo. ^ Al^ 
an account ia puhlishod with iliiiHlratiims of the pro-htotorio 
monuments of the Slone ago in 1 bo ArcluEoloj||^c)d Museum, Aneduib 
collected by the CommiHsioo for tho Preservation of Monuiuentib ' 
Passing to Giunuany. the materials at command for the elu^da^ 
tien of these;. peruKls appear to be all bgt sj^hauStlein ; thO' 
’two great Miiamii#^^^^ and atPesth itto ramarhAhly riek 

in pro<*hietpritem jPesf^ sends to Vmm a amaU fieleot^ 

frQm>^* tlm Her. 

. .. wwAif;iii<in# 4 al>. 

chmucte^ iSe-Stou# 
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epoch is said to ho alUc^ to that in Switserland, Advancing 
onwanls to tho Metal poriod, at first copper appears to have been 
used in llungniy in place of bronze. A lump of tin has been 
found which belongs to a time when that metal was not known 
save in the Scill^ Islands. Coral also has been mot with in 
lIiingRTy, which is supposed to have come from the Ucd Sea; a 
lancm connexion is even traced with Mexico; but tliia last conjec- 
ture, we 8uppos<», must bo set down to that spirit of romance from ! 
which Hunmirian antiquaries cannot be held to be exeinnt. Herr 
Pranz von Puldcy, who kindly places his personal knowledge at tho 
disposition of any truth-seeking tourist, states that the JliNjnze 
pbnod in nungary lasted till the time of Augustus ; the imme- 
diately succeeding ago of Iron is fitly idontititHl with the coming 
of the Homans, lii Vienna it has been made more Ihnii ever 
evident what valuable material Hungary offers to tlio student of 
historic monuments. 

Tlio Exhibition affords abundant evidence of the supremacy of 
the Homans in Ciennuny ; the (^entml Aluseiun in Mayen w and 
the National Museum in Pesth nrtj tho chief rcp<mitovi^‘a of the«e 

Hiimisch-Germanisehe ” renmine. Tbi' former is ropr«*svntod by 
casts coU)ur<^d os farsimilcs ; from tbo latter come a few original 
works, among which is conH|U('uous ii unique Houiiin vase in 
bronze, inlaid with gfffd and silver. This geiu was diacovensl in 
1S32 near the Hungarian t»)wn of Oedenburg, an important Komnii 
station south-i^ost of VieniiH. On tlio siinio silo iiiaiiy other 
Homan imtiqiiities havo ln;en oxliiiuied. This suiall vase, or ewer, 
is exquisite 111 fonn and detail ; tinun* arc standing figiiros of gold 
inlay; the othnol()gic ty]>e, the ait style, and tbo head gi'ur aro 
Egyptian; the period is supposed to Imj that of Hadrian —a time 
when Houian art fell under ICgyptian iiifluenee. lioinan remains 
have also boon sent to the Exhilution frmu Oratz, tlie capital town 
of Styria, situated south of Vienna tui llio Semmeriug Hailway; 
likewise some fine Homan bixuv/f's come from tho ]u*ivalo colloetitm 
of Herr Franz von Pulsliy, director of tho IVath Mu^ouiu. Hut, 
with comparatively fow »‘xceptioris, tho classic, remains which havii 
found their way to Vienna are provincial in character; tho works 
producixl in Gormany under the Homan domiiruai naturally par- 
took of the rude nature of tho loc.al art. And it would soein ]in»luiblo 
that pure products, such as tiio abovo-iuenlionod vase, belong to 
Ocrniany, nut as I00411 mnnufactuw-s, but as importatiuns from Ibu 
Homan side of tbo Alps. This distinction Ih'twcon provincial and 
imperial worliuianship is bt)rn('. out hy a, large mass of evidence.. 
Thus ** the llildeslieim treasures, ” of which tbLi’ ’ 'r o rcnroducti»>iia 
in Vienna, im', in nil probability, like imporlnliMijH ; wiiile, on tho 
contrary, from Pceth come figures, not only of a d«‘generale che^-^ir 
atyle, but of an anomalous character, identified w'ith local races and 
inffuences. Amdogous hybrid styles art*. Ibuiul in lheK(‘rt<!li iindoUier 
collections of the IJerimtagc, wberoin tho foreign classic art bus in- 
temiingbul with the art indigenous to tho Si)il. In the Peslh Museum 
a room ia specially' e<.d. apart to the “ Vfilberwandeiunga-Periode.” 
The strauge mixture of races found to 1 hi.s <lay' in the capitiU of 
Hungary fins its counterpart in tlie art collection wliich reflects the 
chequered hi.stoiy of the nation. 

Thu great historic Musouiiis ()f Ocmuiny contrihiiU? to Viiuina 
Tepresentative works belonging to the early I'oival or fu the siib- 
eoquent dovebipmcnts of Teutonic arts. Thus there are examples 
of the Homanesque, Hyzautine, and Ciolhic periods in ffcmiany. 
Heverting to the Museum at Pestli, we find contributions of that 
exceptional character which we are taught to look for <ui the 
Eastern frontier of the Austrian Kmniiv. Among such reninins 
8omo of the must remarkable arc. cnaiiKua botli ('urly and compara- 
tively late. Of tho former is a figim^ of Christ, within a vesica 
piscie, BurrouTidefl by emblems of the four l^vangelists ; the types 
and the Iveatmeiit aro distant from tlu'so of Wcslern Huiope. 
There arc also nine or mon*. small enamels with figures, and im- 
circling arabesque?, fine in execution, and almost J^jjislerii in tone 
and disposition of colour, (.filler examplcB verge inure on Hyzan- 
tine or Jlussian styles; of Iheso aro rich com hi nut ions <if Ibmii and 
foliated fonns, the eiinnu'! being cumbined with liligrce.-yvork, 
diamonds, rubies, and pearls. 'I'lieso elaborate pt'rsonal oninuieuts 
come from Transylvauia, the easternmost province, of Hungary — 
a country aboumling in gold, siUur, and precious aton(*s, ami peopled 
by mixed races ,wno liavn long Imtu skilled in Ibe working of 
metals and miuorals. Here then, again, wo find complete cor- 
respondence between the outward conditions and the* art pro- 
ducts; the rarea ai'o mixed, and so nn^ the styles; the people 
wero semi-harharic, accoixlingly tho dr*coralive arts indiiu-d to 
be gJirtdy and gai*ish; tho territory lies towards the h:a8tern 
frontier of Europe, and consequent! v we find in colour and 
ornament lit ion an appro; wh to Tnrldsh and Hussiaii styles. 
In Transylvania this uso of enamel iiifiy bo traced back to 
the fifteenth centmy, and willi modifications it subsists down 
to tho pivsout d^ in tho form of ftliowy and comparntivelj^ 
cheap jewelry. The contributions to the Vienna Exhibition 
are necessarily restricted ; hut we are infiirmed of ^ tiirtber 
acquisilioiiH at Pcsth which will enable tho^ niithoriiies of 
the National Museum to display K complete historic series of 
Hungarum enamels. The contributions from the other chief 
Musemu of (termany call fur but slight notice. Tlio loans 
from , liuvlin aro scanty ; Prussia, in fiict, in no department 
evinces niuch love for Austria. Two other Muaeiiras, one 
in Nnrcn»lH*rg, tlie other in Munich, which BovoraJly ntiawer 
to tho Hotel do Cliinv in Paris, not Kung able to spare original 
works, ore rcpveseiltccl by i-eproductions ^ Tho conclusion 
for^^d upon .,tho strangev is" that Gcimany is ■ramarkably rich 
in remains reaching from Romanesque aiid Hyzaatino periods 


right through tho Gothic development The treaaum in the way 
01 enamels, tapcstiies, stone, iron, and wood work fdveady coUecfCm 
in MusettiuB which are daity in course of further augmentation 
would furnish ample materials and illuatratione for volumes similar 
to the French works of M. Viollet-le-T)uc. 

Nurorabc^rg has pbicetl in the Vienna Exhibition a statement 
as to the ** Gmuanisches National-Museum” located in an okL 
monastery within her walls. The pu^ose of the Museum is to 
illustrate, by moans of historic remams, the life of the German 
people and tbo gi'owlh of civilization in tho nation. The private 
mo in past centuries is shown in domestic wood-work, metal-work,, 
&c . ; tlie ii‘ligii)ualife hy church fiumituro and sacred utensils ; 
municipal and tbo intellectual life through archives of trading 
guilds, nianuscripte, printed documents, Ac. The Nuremberg 
SliiHcum, like that at Kensington, is enriched by loons; it also 
opens its doom to periodic oxbibitions, and is solicitous of friendly 
reluthuiH and reciprocity of action with other Museums throughout 
tho world. The luitliurities, by means of a periodical publication 
and also by an illustrated ( latalogue, by engraviujro, photographs, ana 
i-fprodmitions, seek to diaaomiuato at homo and abroad the know- 
ledge of the Germanic phases of historic arts. The reason why all 
this is l)Vi)iight to the notice of visitors to the Vicuna Exhibition.' 
8(;«‘ind to be that the Nun^niberg Museum does not belong to. 
Havuria cxcliHively, but to collective Germany; in fact, this 
(icrinnn Mu.^eiim is supported by voluntary subscriptions and freo 
gifts from sfparntc States and private individuals, and subsists 
for the benefit of all (ienunus alike. The future of the institu- 
tion appears to be n.s'^ured by tbo increased support obtained* 
And wluMi tho other day on our return from the Vieuiia Ex- 
hibition wc. visited Niircinbergq after an absence of two years, 
almost thn only iiiHtitution which had moved onwards was thia 
German iMuBCum. 

Italy is coitHpiciious in modern painting and sculpture, hut aha 
docs not coni ribiite many products of tho middle ^es. The ox- 
ample.s of majolica, and of (.mbbio lustre ware are neither numeroua. 
nor rcinavlcahle. The MumMim of Murano, through its Direidor,, 
Signor Zanetti, makes a long statement for the purpose of showing 
umh'r Group 22 how much it has served to pnuuotearL industry 
iiiul to improve the gencunl taste. This IMuseiim was fitly estab- 
lished ui Murano with the end of bringing together all works, old 
as well as modern, which might serxe to illuslralu or advance tho 
art of working in glass, fiu* wOiicli the island and its inhabitants aro^ 
known to havi* beim liiinous fur ciuiluries. When hist we viaitod 
the Mii.^enm wo ibuiul it to lie well placed and wisely planned. 
It is right that the attention of Austria should be specially di if cled 
to the glass fabrics of Murano; no manufactures can possibly bo 
mure oppoaed than the vitreous product.^ of Vepice and of Hohemio. 
here brought to Vienna in com petit ion. The glass of Murano has- 
certainly the nd vantage in historic antecedents j like other Italian 
products, it can point to a long pedigree. 

The Loan (Jollectious in the Vienna Exhibition contain even nioro 
than the usual amount of raiscelhuiit*?. Tho Orion tal works are leas 
nuiinrloiblo than might have been looked for in iJiis Eastern capital. 
I'he ancient arms and aimour in no way rciiifsent tlio rcsourcijs of 
Gcriiiany; tho Arsenal in Vienna and the MiLseums of Dresden 
and JV.sth have assuredly not boon impoverished in order to enrich 
the Exhibition. On the tups of the cases are ranged no end of’ 
mugs and put.s uf all ages and countries. jMore worthy of attention 
are two collections of coins. One is descrilied in a ponderoue 
volume enlilliMl “ Des llohon Deutschen Kittcr-(.)rdena Milnz- 
Sammlung in Wien.” Another case has, by way of to^lanation^ 
athuduMl to it a work tn^atiug of tho Fur.stlichen liochstiftea 
Gliiiiitz Miiiize.ri niid Medaillen nach der zu Kremsier befindlichen 
Sammlimg verzeichnet und beschrieben.” This laat collection io 
specially rich in ecclesiastical specimens of the uumisiTuiiic arte. 
Almost the only contribution from England is a case full of 
English silver belonging to the reigns of Elizabeth, (yharles I. and 
11 ., of James II., William and Mary, and of George I, and II. 

The Northern nations of Europe make themselves known an usual 
by curioisities which lie on the borderlands of barbarism and civi- 
lization. We w ould willingly have been spiircd, after tho surioit at 
South Kensington, any further display of tho coarse peasant jewcliy 
of Scandiuaviii. Such personal oi-naments have about as much to 
do w ith iirt as ihcj mock (Towns worn on tho itinerant stage of 
village fairs. Also rude, yet of exceptional interest, is a curioua 
collection ill ustrativo of the household industry of Sweden in tbo 
ohlon times. TJic needlework and tho wood-carvings are primitive,. 
alnR*.4t bmbiiric. Here also ore some of tho notched calendara, an 
ancionl mode of reckoning time and I'ecording church festivals^ 
which ivinained in use in Norway down to the (fighteenlh contiiiy, 
lint in Vienna there is no carving comparable to the doors from 
the wooden church nt Floa of tho twelfth century, sent from ^ 
Norway to the great Pari.s Exhibition ; in fact, it is only in 
Museums of (k)penhn{jen, Olirieciania, and Steckholm that one can 
understand the remarkable age of Wood which was coeval with, 
the vast Ibrests of Scandinavia. But these Northern nations liW 
wise send to Vienna proofs that they not only poasod throagk 
period-s of Stone and of Wood but also reached an age of Gold. 
Vet what appears remarkablo iu the plaques and coins contributed 
is their non-focal character. In the Museunie of Christiania and 
of Stockhohn are works in the precious metals as dearly beloQg<- 
ing to Scandinavia as the greater part of the collection m Dublm 
pertains to the soil of Ireland. But tho designs now seen in 
Vienna show classic and Byzantine infiiionce 5 if the surfed 
decomtion can bo clearly identified with Scandinavia^ tho Eastern 
or Southern origin of Noribern arts would become eomotbing 
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kto tbaii n conjecture. But against this conclusion is the un- 
uouhted fiict that some of the works hearing a or Byzantine 
immw which have been dug up in Scandinavian territtfr^ are 
nothing else than importations from alkr. In Vienna at this 
moment the ethnology of tho ancient arte might be worked dut 
under j^uliar advant^es. The result prohcmly would be an 
approadii to meater unity than is commonly supnosed. Still, how- 
ever far hacK the investigation may be carrioa, tho originating 
centres of art will in all likelihood remain as numerous as the 
national seats of civilization. 


TUE TIIEATEES. ’ 


T he clever actor who has undertaken the part of Richelieu is 
supported by a manager skilled in the art of advertising. The 
playbill of the Lycoiun Theatre states that tho prohmnd iiupresainn 
produced on the first night of Mr. Irving's performance has been 
subsequently endorsed by the enthusiasm of crowded and intel- 
lectual audiences.*’ It is rather hard that we cannot bestow 
applause, which is certeinly deserved, on this performance without 
being descrihud as “endorsing” a profound impression. The 
manager’s conception of an “ intellectual audience ” may be dif- 
ferent from ours, but wo bcOiovo that tho use of American vulgarisms 
m HjHUich is still avoided by educated Englishmen. We can 
imagine Lord Lytton’s horror at being told that intellectual en- 
thusiasm endors^ the iinpi'casion made on the first night of his 
play. Perhaps wo cannot better gangi*. tlio decline of the national 
theatre than by observing that Mr. mteman, with his “ arehmolo- 
gical costumes ” ruid his endorsements of profound impressions, has 
fiucceodod ISlr. Macrendy as tho ninn^cv who produces liicheJicu» 
Tho play was brought out at Oovent Oaiden 'rheatro in 1839. 
hlocieadv took the chief part, Mr. Pholps took the small part of 
Joseph, Mr. Anderson, who is now acting at Drury lione Ineatre, 
was De Mauprat, and Mr. Elion was the King; while Miss El. 
Faucit performed Julio. Tho play was doubtless well put upon 
the stage; but the public of that day had not learned to 
accept “ archsoologicnl costumes ” as a substitute for a tho^ 
roughly eflicient oast. It is satisfactory to wio Mr. Irving 
advancing lieyond tho coiiscionce-stricken murderer’s lino of 
business, and although wo cannot say much for his supporters, it 
is at any rate n gain to art thafho is put into a play which docs 
not rest wlmlly on himsttlf. The gentleman wh(i performs the 
King has doubtless been engaged for thc^ sake of a droll afterpiece, 
and it is not his fault if a portion of the “ intellectual audience” 
take it as a joke whon ho trios to look serious. .Julie addresses to 
tho King an eloquent appeal for mercy to Do Mauprat, husband, 
which chiis with the impivssive lines : — 

But HpHTC this liiV*, thus lonely, Hr.nthrd, and hlmunloKs ; 

And whcti thou sland'i^t Tor jiidgniicnt on fhUio o\«7i, 

Tlio deed aliall aliino beside thee an an angel. 

The King, “ much affwted,” as the stage-copy of tho play says, but 
not relinquishing his foul purptwe, bids her annul nor maniage 
with Do IMiiuprat, and htx;ome the bride of Baradns. Julie, in 
despair, exclaims : — 

Oh thou .sen of shiuiio, 

And not one 

Miss Isabel Bateman fairly sustained hor part in this patliotic 
scene ; and it must bo admitted that Mr. Olayton is “ much 
affected,” luid in “ evident emotion ” at the proper pliicfs. But 
imfortimatoly tho result is something like that of sofing Mr. 
Belmoro at tho same theatre in Oliver Cromwell. That popular low 
comedian performed with commendable gravity, and iu<locd with 
entire propriety, tho pari allotted to him ; and yet it wna difficult 
to persuade oneself that he hud not some comic purpose in cutting 
off tho King’s head. Mr. Clayton convom no doubt unintention- 
ally, tho idea that be thinks it n good joke that ho should bo 
playing such a part as King Louis XTII. at all ; but as ho must 
play it, his notion of tho thing is, that the King, thinking Richelieu 
dead, was going to bo jolly, and that it ia an awful boro to find that 
he is alive. We have no feult to find with Mr. Irving’s perforra- 
onco of Richelieu, nor do we think that it calls for exti'avagairt 
cpmmoodation. The effort to make what oro callod points is 
stimulated in modem actors by the sumo condition of public t«aste 
as demands gorgeous decoration. T)ie speech beginning 

Then wakes the power whieli in tlio ago of ii\m 
Burst forth to curb the givat, and raisio tlie low, 

IS one of the finest in the play. The best actor and speaker 
of this, or any other time, might exert all liis skill upon that 
speech, and although we might be powerfully impressed by 
it, w© might not easily^ describe any particular tone or goa- 
ture; but we could easily describe, if it were worth while, 
Irving’s attitude when ho launches the curse of Romo. 
^ We shinfid not refw to this passage particularly if it hod not been 
sriectod by the critics for ap^ial laudation of 'Mr. Irving, and all 
we liavo to say upon it is, that Mr. Irving would do well not to 
strive tof) much for this specios of commendation. He is a very 
clever actor who is trying to act Richelieu, but it might be pos- 
sible for on actor less anxious to dbqitay his devemess to show us 
Richelieu himself. Such acting as that of Mr. Irving in this scene 
is powerftil in the sense that it calls fortli vehement applause, which, 
however, comes from habit rather thim from judgment. 
manager 'virtually avows that he looks «>lj^ to Mr. Irving.^ piako 
the play succeed, and the actor frelt^ai he must come opto 


occasion. Thus we get a straining after effect 'odijtoh is aoDietfrkiie ^ 
rather painful. It should be remembered that this pky not 
written for Mr. Irving, and that it contains more tnaii emb dbn«> 
meter. It was not perhaps easy to make more of the seeond^ 
characters, but it would be possible to make rather lees of the 
character of Riclielieu. If tne original cast of the play be con- 
sidered, it will appear that Mr. Mararaady did not take the entire 
weight of it upon his own shoiildeta. 

Mr. Byron has 'written what ho calls a now comedy fbr the 
Olympic Theatre. With sincere respect for a writer who has 
ailorded much amusement to the public, we must si^ that almost 
all his plays are so alike that they leave no disUnct unpressioit on 
the mind. The only difference netween this play, which he calls 
Sour Orapeiif and others by tho same hand, is that it contaiDS 
fewer jokes; but, on the other liond, it contains many diameters 
which are for the most port well sustained. Mr. H. Korille, who 
now manages this theatre, was for a long time a valuable moniW 
of the company playing the School for Scandal at the Vaudeville. 
He has oulislcd in bis hew company Mr. Kighton and Mr. W. 11 . 
Fisher, who will he long remembered as two of tho original trio of 
the Ifnpp^ Land. Tho weight of the piece rests principally on Mr. 
Kighton, who as a barrister willing to impro%^ his prospects by mar- 
riago or politics, is both witty himself ana the cause of wit in others 
on the subject of his profession. All this, however, has been hoard 
many times before. But an agrertablo freshness is given to the 
play by the introduction of a Wost-country farm-labourer and his 
sweothoart. Mr. G. \V. Anson, an actor new to Jiondon, unused 
tho audience immenRoly by his rough talk and uncouth endesx- 
ments, and he was well Rupportod by Miss Emma Chambers. A 
woll-lmown actress, Mrs. Stephens, has also a port in this play, 
hir. NevDle’s own part is not much, but ho hdps to cany off the 
sentimental RCiuios. lie deserves credit for collecting a good com- 
pany, inRt(^nd of trusting to himself or to any other dngle actor. 
His system of management is luDnltely preferable in our view to 
that of tho l^ycoum, where everything is made to depend on Mr. 
Irving. 

A remarkable piny, ascribed in tho playbill to Measis. Tom 
Taylor and John Saunders, has been produced at the Globe 
Tlu^itrc. It is “ a story of Ijancashire indust^,” or, in other 
words, a dramatic ivprc\sontatioii of the substitution of machinery 
for hand-lnl)our in cotton-spinning. Recent experience bas in- 
spired dread of plays foimdod on rticent history, and particularly 
oil that bniuch of history which may bo collcri, to uso a word 
of tho day, “ industrial.” The vicissitudes of the life of Ark- 
wright furnish, however, a subject capable of dramatio treat- 
ment, and Mr. Turn Taylor can scarcely help cooking well if 
I only he happens to have any meat. It ia matter of ordinary 
kijowlodgo Uiat Arkwright 'vvas by training » borW, and by 
choice ft travelling deeder in hair, and tnat hu luyeuted or 
obtained for Bf)rnw time the credit of inventing ft machine which 
was tho foundation of the “ iudiistrial ” prosperity of LaDcafibir» 
as wo now hco it. It has been iiUegod, find probably wi^ truths 
that anothor ptirsoii luid invented a machine substantially the 
same as Arkuriglit'a while he was a child. The history of 
almost all givat inventions is in this respect tho some. Tlio 
minds of many men are travelling at nearly equal pace, and by 
slightly different roads, towards the some discovery. But Ark- 
wright did mulonbledly reduce to practical shape the principle of 
spinning cotton hy machinery, and he applied it so as, in spite of 
enoraious diilieultieB, to i-ealizo a fortune of half a million 
for himself and to supply to other miiuufaclurers the means 
of realizing countless millions. Tho first mill erected 
for spinning cotton by wdlers was worked bv horee-power; 
but afterwords water-power was used, and tne thread was 
called water-twist as in the play. An association of manufiu::- 
tun>rri attempted to repeal Arkwright’s patent, and involved him in 
costly litigation in which both sides were alternately successful, as 
usually hapjiODswbtm lifqpmts are plentifully BiippU<» with moni^. 
A cloclouaKer named Kay was produced as a witness upon the 
question of originality of invention, and a verdict was tbund 
against Arkwright upon his testimony. This story properly 
manipulated for stage purposes liecomcs the domestic drama called 
At^vrujhVs Wife, The tmvcUmg hair-dealer offers to buy 
tho golden crop of a pretty girl w’hose father has redu<m 
hinisdf and her to poveity by neglecting ordinary work in 
pursuit of an iuventiou for spinning cotton. After a little 
tallc he offcTB to buy not only tho girl’s hair, hut the girl herself, or 
in other words to niarry her, and talro her dreamy fiither to live 
with them at Bolton. lie takes a hint from the old mtm’s un- 
finished machine, iinpivvcs it, and is on the rosd to fortune, when 
the old man, through jealousy, incites his daughter to destroy her 
husband’s macliiiie, tolling hor that this is the^ only way to save 
him and her from ruin. Tho picture which is drawn m several 



separation, but only checks for a while tho rising^ tide of Ark- 
wright’s fortune. A reconciliation is offected eighteen years 


sdterwards, when Arkwright has become a knight, a rich 
man, and high sheriff of his coutity. The fiither-in-law, Peter 
]^yes, ia obvimsly tho l^v of histoW. This chwoler is skilfully 
and strongly drawn, and^it is acted most satisfiictorily by Mr- 
Emery, wno seems just now to be the Atlas who supports the 
The play was lyceived with as much applause m half a 
could supply* There* ore ptchahly not many of nie upper 
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of paying pbvfgoata now in towu^ hxik when a manager opens 
hia tJiealfKi after the recoaa^ we cxpeet to fimi that it haa been to 
aoino extent cleaned and decorated; and ho would not; if he warn 
wioi^ ondt the proceas of papering ” the stalb. 


REVIEWS. 


SIB mtUAM COVEIfTKY .• 

S IR ^\lXiLIAhl COVKMTRY was a very rli^Alingiushed 
motnhor of Pplinmoni andstatoaman in the reign of C liaiiea IL 
During the first nine years of tho reign ho held iiuport'uit olllf.e.s — 
Becrotiiry to the Lord High Admiral (the Duke of YerkJ, and then 
a Uommissioncr of tho Treasury, whou, on tlio death of tin* ICiirl 
of Sonthanaptonj XiOrd Treasiirur, in 1667, the Ti>ju.^uuy waa put 
into coininiSfaoTi. Tho first ofllco Is described by Olaveiulim, who 
tnneh disliked Coventry, as “ \ery houuurablo under siioh a lujister, 
and in itself of tlie greatest profit next tho Socrel ary of State, if 
th^ in tbat lespoct be to bo preforrt?d.” llo iw^quind in those 
ofiices A peat oinciul reputation, which was slrengthoiiod by tlie 
'display of marked ability in tho ITouso of Oomiiioiis. IL* was tlio 
life and soul of the Trotisury mission. “I percoive/’ sa}s 
Samuel Popm on one ocresiuu, *‘Sir William ( Vwonl ry is I Ijo 
man, and notliing done till lie (!umcs” (Dian/f Augu.'-t 123, 1667). 
Wlien Coventry was renj<»votl, the J)ukn of Albonmvlo, <mo o( 
tho Oouunissloncrs, and not partiruilarly frioiuily to him, said 
that nothing would now bo widl done at llie Troasurv 
iJian/^ March jo, 1^)69). lie was chiollv iii.strmucntal 
in breaking tlio pow'er of Claiviidoii, and pivparing tlio way lor 
his dismissal irom olliro*, but lie was not imiiliriitcd in tho hearl- 
less iiuilice and cruelty which aggiavutcd Jiis fall. Ifeblmaod 
Clareudon'a laisiaanagDinenlH, but did not impiigri his honour. 
Public c^inion at thi» time df3.signttlod liiuifor the highoHt olfice 
in the kingdom. Diahop Jiuruet of him, after Clarendon'^ 
fall, that *Mio wa.«^ in a fairway to’ be the Chi of . Minister, and 
doservfd it more than nil Iho ivitt did.*’ Cowiilrv told Snmml 
Pejiys that the Duke of liuckiti^liam, avIio siim-ednii (Mnrendou in 
chief power, “ did deaim to ^oiu with him oT all men in Eiiglaml, 
ivnd did bid him propound hunrolt* to bo Chiet Mininlor of Slate, 
Sftyhig that he w'ould bring it about, but tliat ho. Coventry, refu.'icd 
tci have anything to do with any faction” (Jhar,/, Marcli’6, 1669). 
This mod Hcapfgnu'c.lhickingljani, ttiok it into Ids head to prepiuv 
II play to bo brought out at one of the two puhlh: theatres, wivica- 
tnriug Coventry, Pepys describt^s bow C< a entry was to bo put 
upon the fltngo : — 

They foolulily and HiJlily hring on two tahlt H like that wliich lu* hath 
made, eoiind hole in th <3 middle, in hi** closet, t«i turn himself in, and 

lie is to be In otic oi* flmm as mailer, and Sir Jolm Duncinnh in the otli(»r, 
as Wh man orimltutor ; and their dheourNo in these tables at>r«ut t!ie di:*po*‘ifig 
4>f tJudr books and papora very fiMdish. 

Coventry, oil asrerUining this, .«eiit tho Duke of Jhickliiglnim n 
challongi^. Tim King hoard of it and iuterposod. (hAoniry wiw 
soul to tbo IWor, and his soooud, Tfonry Savilu, his .n phew aud 
voungur brother of Lord Halifax, also a Ciontlomaii of the Duko of 
York rt IJodrhamber, was boufc to the Chitohoiise. tJiA entry was 
wniioved from the Privy (hmncil and from the Tr^’a-smy Com- 
mission. Tims the nioml King cb.'&iivd to show his disappriAul of 
duolling. But iho indeceiiey of the affront, and CoymitryV high 
cluiiiu’ler, brought out public sympathy on his .*-ide. Sixty 
carriages a day brought friends to the Tow'm* for sympalhizintr 
visits to Coventry ( /V/>?/s> March 7, ifih*)). The French 

Anibassudor wrote an account of the alfnir to bis (hun t, sming 
tW the King favoured Buckingham, hut that all men oJ’rhaiaetrv 
■And oouttideration sided with I'ovcnin'. lie was treated ivith 
unexampled severity. “ Tic ivp<Nite«l to mo,” says l*opys, “ m;iiiy 
lOXiunples of challengings of I’rivy Councillors and o’ihor.s; hut 
never any procoedod agidiist with that scneilty whifli ho is, 
it never amounting with others to move lliuii a littlo con- 
finomont” (7)10/7/, March 6, i6(’39). Tlii.s was milly, perliaps, 
from a well-meaning determiTiation which tho King hud 
taken to nut down duelling, still moiv, probably, from Buckiug- 
liama unhappy power over tbo King. CovcmiTy w.is detained 
aixteen days in tlio Tower. IJis olflciiil caieer was at an 
«nd. .Flo had long siglied for relief from tht? canis and worrie.s of 
ofiice. Tie loved uioro than business aud politics his country 
home, Minster Lo^oll in Oxfordshire. lie had grout delight in 
imrcleniitg. Tie was a highly cultivated scholar, iirul versed in 
lltemture. Evelym describes ’him ns wise aud witty geulle- 
man’’ (DtVnv/, October 17, 1659). Marvell calls him ‘‘Will the 
wit,” in juxtaposition with his tddor brother Ilenry, arterwiirils 
^erctaty of State, who is “Hector Harry.’' Ho wo» uniiwd 
through life in the closest friendship with his nephew Halifax, 
who was twenty-throe yeoicH old(?r tlian the undo. (Coventry s repu- 
tation for ability led to his being supiiosed the author of flalifH.x8 
hrilliant Hioracii^r of a Tri/mtuer, It is strange to t*ee him de- 
clared the author of thi.s work in tlic catalogue of Lord J 3 ath's 
nifinuacript treasures at Longleat, in the Tliird Report of the 

* An Rnwff twmtmmg tJ» Jfirtxg of RtnU and iht Bemedioa. 
by Sir William Cevantoy about tbo yoair TO70. Aysoougli Catalogoo of 
nteH; io IhHiiih Miiwniin, 3898. 

JSngfitmt$ Ajo^l from thn PWvullr Cttibak ad WhUditdl to the Grand 
Cowmlof th$ tke Lords xnd Commmu in PaHiament AssemIdetL 
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atiunger, *ab the saiuo collection of MSB. contaiiui a latter 
from ieife William Coventry to his nephew^ Viscount Weymoutli, 
u])te(|uivoeany denying tiie authorebip* . He owns, binuelf a 
T]^ im«r, but denies that he is tho author. The letter is doted 
JuW 30, 1685. Aitor denviug tho authorship, he witest— “ I have 
nofc’buon ashamcAl to own myself, iwleed, a Trimnier, not ii 43 cording 
as the Obftorvator paints them, but (as I- think tho name was in* 
tended to signify), one who woidd sit upright, and not overttim 
the b(H^ by {*%vaying too much on either ehle.” Lord Maooulav, 
mciitilminff that Sir William Covont^ had been esteemed the 
fuitbor of Iho work, gives it, but with inaufHcient decisiveness, to 
Halifax. 

(kAcutr>’’.*4 summary dismissal from tho Troasury Commission 
was tile, cud i)f his olllcial life. Tlie highest offices wore often 
.subseipiHntly at his disposal, imd he invariably declined them, Ha 
held a very high position in the House of Oomnions, where he 
spnko always with iiidopendence and authority. Bishop Burnet, 
spealiing of his quarii?l witli Buckingham and its conso^uences, 
desciMbes Jiim as “a man of tho uiii^st and tho best temj^w 
tbat belonged to the Court. And ho upon that seemed to retiro 
A-ory willimrly, and ho was become a very religious man 
when 1 knew him. TFo was ullbrod after that the host post 
in tho Court, ofteni'r than once ; but he would never 
t'ligage again.” T’Jt«3 notes of Lord Duilmouth and Bpcakor 
(.hislow oil Ibis passatre of Burnet, are very valuable. Tho tbmier 
sity.s that Coventry “was the most e.'?teoincd ami beloved of any 
cohrlicr that ever* sat in lliw House of t.'ommons, where his word 
ev<3r pnsml for an uiidoiihtcd without* further iiiqiiin' and 
C^nslow that, after ipiitting tho rourt, Iw “ continued to attend 
the l*arlianiL‘iit, acting a great pai*t there, in very able though 
deeciit iippositioiJ to tboCkairt nuaisiu'cs.” Bublic opinion expected 
liiiu to lio I..oril TreuMiwr in 1673, just after Osborne’s appoint- 
nieiil. Tho so-callod Cabal w'us out of joint, and it was be- 
lioved tbat he ami TTalifax luiisl h* brought in to set matters right 
( l..ettei*s to Sir J. Williamson in Record Otllcc). From a letter of 
Shsiftesbury to Iho Karl of Carlislo, t)f 1 ^‘hinary 3, 1675 — Poli- 
tical inaniJeslo of Shaltosbnvy as head of an Cppoj'ilion — it is el«ar 
that there wiw a political overturo to Covenuy and Tlalifiix 
in the summer of 1674: — “1 am som' my Ijia-d Halifax hnd 
no Ivlier snccivs in his suuiiner’s nejrolialioii, and that his 
uncle. Sir Williaaii, could iniikif no nr^rircr approach to iho 
Ministers of Stale linin the ki.'^ring tho King’s Jniiid. I fear it 
is fatal ti) his Lordship’s uncle to go so far and no for* 
thor.” This prohnhly moans that ibero was a formal recon- 
eilialion of tloventry with tho King in 1674; it iloubtU?8S 
means that there was a queBtioii of (kA'outry and Halifax 
coming into c>lfic'\ Shaftesbury, laloly tlisniissed from tho 
(’liaiieellorship, viev\ed iinainiablv tho iinAeimuits of his two 
iiesr ctume.xioiih, for (h)vuntry was his hrotlier-iii-law’ and llalira.x 
Iii'^ nephew by nmrringo. Bishop Bnmct thus describes (Coventry’s 
po.Hiiioii in the House of Commons in 1O75: — “ Hir William 
Coventry' had the greatest credit i»f tuiy man in tho liouso. Ho 
never meddled ponsonally with any ISIini.stiT. He had a perfect 
understanding of alf.iire. *So he laid o|jen thw orroi’s of the 
(lovernniiuit with nioro authority, Ik ho nuvsod no passion 
nor puerile r(\«;entmcnts with it. His brother u.siiaUy answered 
him with much life in a reprirteo, but not with tho weight ami 
forn* with which In' .spoke..” This brother was Henry, ihi' Secre- 
tary of State. Speaker Onslow also savs that Sir Willituu 
(hAentry cliielly ilebatoil with hi.s brother licnry, “who was of a 
fair chavjicti'v in liim.'nclf, and deomod the only honest Minister tho 
King had .since my J^oixi Clarondou.” 

Aliiuy j'ears .igo the writer of lliis pup(;r lia-d tho opportimity of 
insjMtcting at jAJiigloat .-in iiitenwting correspondence, from 166710 
1606, between Sir AV illiam Coventry and his nephew, Thomas 
’ITivniiCjcrejited Viscount AVoymouth in 1682. A sister of CWontiy 
Inul maiTied Sir Henry Th}iine, Baronet, of whom this Thomas 
Tbynno wus the eldest son. It is strange that this corrcspondeuco 
is not ineiiliorjed in the c(:ipiou.s c.italoguo of the Longioat MSS,,, 
in tho Third Rc]»ort of the Historical MaiiuacTipts (yominiMsion. 
A few extraot.s will show how interesting is this correspondence. 

There w'as no meeting of PaiTiuracnt for two years, hetween 
April 1671 and KobrimiT 1673. Meanwhile England was embarked, 
by an unholy nllianco with Fnirice, in war with HoUaud, and this 
war was ii.shiTcd in by the llugitioua Stop of the Exchequer and 
by the Dcelaralion of Imliilgeuce, a mi<i.8lionttble exorciso of royal 
prerogative for iin intriavically good pnrmisc. Coventry’s heart 
ivas niAv .vet on tho relief of Pix»l<*stant Dissenters. He writes, 
Nov«'inbi*r 23, 1672, frtim his country sent: — 

1 WHM t*)kl lieforp 1 runic out of Lmtlon that my Lord Archblnliop 
Stu*Wi>n 1 hsul prntiiiM'f] ncv<»r to coiiMini to a tolnrarfon ; ivell fare M$Ti8tor 
.ovoll ! (i<mI mo hraltJi and there, till uiir churchiacn 1 m wiser 
than to NtRud no rigidly and ho much in their own light. 

He found groat dilJiculty in resolving to go up to London for the 
long-dcforrod inciting of Parliament in Fubniary. “To go up is 
to no pui'puse that’ I know, so long os our cluigjr am so stiff os I 
bcliiivo they yet are.” 

Tho Paruamont sat from February 4 to March 29. The King 
'was forc.cd to cancel his Declaration of Tndulgence. Sir William 
(Coventry joined in opposition to the Dcclcuratiou, and strong^, 
urged a Biil for to Protestant DisBeuters. l^re was muc& 
sparring between him and his brother Honrr, the Socretair. The 
famous Test Aiit was passed, exdading Bouuin CAthows Ikoiii 
office, (puoidy followed oy tho resjgnatira of tho Duke of Ymir^ 
Lord High Admiinl| and Lord Offffoxd, Lord Tremier. Sir 
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WyHam Coventry lapominently eiipported Tost Act ABQl 
of Ease for Protestant Pissentcn) was introduced, was vmmily sdr 
Tocated Ooveutry, glassed the House of Oommons, aad,'‘nmend- 
imintS'haviaig^.beaQ mode in the Lords, was ultimately pot # 1 * of 
by a proropation designed for thepuraoao, while ilie Commons #€^ 
debating tho Lonls* ainendmeuie. Oovcutry had in the meaniijM 
left I^oiaion for Minster Lovell. 

' The following letter, written on March 31, whcm Coventry was 
r evidently unaware of the h|^l failure of the Bill of lt!aae, shows 
his importance at this tiiuo to the lairtv cd Opposition. An Act 
“ lor a most ffeneml and free Pardon oy tto King,*’ hurriedly i^sed 
at the end. of tlio Session, put nn end to th<j designs of the Oppusi- 
tit)n, from wliich Coventry held hiuit»elf aloot^ lor attiching evil 
couTisrtllons : — 

Youm of Iho 27th gave nu* no nnplcn^aMl. •■ii</'rtnlnin<*ni i>y rcwwling fliM 
Iasi act of tho itopularity of this ; a vrM y brittle coinuioility, iiml 

whoever traden much in it hhall find it ho, nod that ho tihall no longer IwUeve 
hiut'H^lf to lead t.bo House of <'«»mmoiis when ho follows it. Yon won't 
think me au urrunt Sir I'ol. ifl s.hould tt<JI you I foresaw eomcfthnt like 
this which hath fallen nut, that the ciumtiy g«uitlonieji had a good mind to 
full on Romeiiody, and that tho {grandetH either had no mind to it, or durst 
not tru-Nt their tullnwers. 1 am glad 1 vrim not Miiiisit'r, or elixe 1 lun auro 
1 .should have heeti hlunicd on botlt Kid(>s ; one bide wtnild have blamed mo 
for not aa?isling (It being work I love not), aiol lb« other would have 
Mus|)ei*ted me for nnirmg it tiiiiimlerhaud : furtlmugh I mui the man in the 
world who deidstnc least underhand, yet Iho.se who hold themfelvr.-* »ion- 
ecnuMl to find olwayH new faults 111 inc wonld have pretended t<» lajlievo it, 
us those giandecH who are now so niueh lilatned l)y th(‘ir h)l lowers W'<Hild 
have ext;n‘'cd their not tMiiliUi'king upon uiy eohlio-Nd in tlu* niutte.r. 1 ran 
confident ifl were iimnngbt them ) should be al«Ic to convince all my iVieiuis 
T did well to ctuiio uway'wJicu 1 did, whatever want tho Clinmlicrs might 
pretend of me. 

And tlwm ho gooa on to say of tho Hill of Euso for rrolcslunt 
Dissontor^ : — 

If nothing Is' now done In it, ono litiic or other it Avill be made an urgu- 
ment to call the i'urlminent when tiie gro.it men ai (.)4j\irt linvu a mind to 
piny at fout-ball, c-vnecially now that by tlm Aet of Free Pardon (if it na-s) 
wmi« will lielicve tiicir stakc.s more swuro than their mi yh hours. | did 
imagine, If an Act of Pnulon had passed, none bnt my Lord ('larcndou 
svould have been excepted. 

It wait in thi.i year 1673 lliiit tho youmrliubln pamphlot 
rintod by goncml rumour with Sir \V, Ooventry’H uiune, “Thu* 
AppiwJ from Iho Privatu Oahil «l AVIjilchuJl to Ihu Grand Council 
of Ihi^ Xiitiou," svas» publishiMl. It is a pamphlet written with 
imieh wit nud point, ntvd shows an iiitinuito ucqiuiintmico with 
fon/ign nffair.*. Ho spolto with equal fivcdoin and equal fulnegs of 
himwlcdgo in 11 iiitmiorablo dt'bato which ended by a rel'iisal of 
aiij)ply on October 31, 1673 (iV/; 7 . Hinton/, vol.’ iv. pp. 596, 
601)." 

A uiatler of some iuter<!St is eHertnallv cleared np by a letter of 
Sir W. (Joveiitry of August n, 1685, live weeks after tho battle j 
of Sedginoor, which crushed Mninubuths invasion. Whtiibocanm 
nf Foro-u.son uftoi* iho battle, and how ho escaped, was a im^atery. 
It has reniuinod a niveieiy till now, Loi*d Mneaulay^ 6 (iy», ‘^Tfow 
Fcrirusnu escaped wiia, and still is, a mystery.” For some time after 
tho bftttb.' ho was believed to l>e lurking in London ; and them 
w’ui’o stories that ho hud been pardoned by James. There W’ua no 
pardon, Sir Wiliiani C\n entry, writing on August ii, 1685, says 
that “ Ferguson and about twenty otliors got to Zealand in an open 
boat.” If Lord Macaulay lind known this, ho w'ould have been 
8paT<«l a long diacussion of conjectures and probubilitlcs. 

After the sudden dissolutiim, in August 1679, of the Parlhiment 
wliiidi met for the first time in tho beginning of that year, 
Sir William Coventry declined to bo agnin a candidate, and ho 
retired to his book's nnd his garden. .Ho W'ns not married. 
He was the idol of a large, fainUy connexion, and of a circlo of 
cminejit friends, among w'hom were Tlalifax, Horotby, Dowager 
Countess of Bunderlnml, and the widowed llacliael, Lady Kussell, 
He died on Juno 23, 1686, at the ago of sixty. IT© left in his will 
two thousand pounds for the French Protestant refugees under the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and tliroo thousand for the 
redemption of slaves eaptimvl by the Algtsrines (Dady Kusseirs 
Ijetiera, p. 338, ed. 1792; Savilo CoiTCspoiMleuce, p. 295). 

Sir AA'illiam Coventry wius the youngest sou of the fiiinous Lord 
Keeper Coventry, who had lieeu twice married, having one son by 
bis first marriage, and a Lxrgo family by the second. Ono of 
Ooventiy’s sisters of the iteaond marriage was married to Sir John 
Pokington, and Is the ropiiU'd author of a celebrated anonymous 
work, t!ie JVAole Duty of Mmu Hi.s okUir brother, Henry, also 
of the second loarringe, bad a distinguished official candor, and 
was imLversallv loved. After holding several diplomatic appoint- 
ments, one of wliich was a joint mission with Lord Hollea to 
Breda, wdicre they made the treaty which ended the first Dutch 
V war, Ttenry Covcntiy was in 1672 mode Secretary of State, and he 
continued to hold that office till February 1679, 
meeting of Oharios’s new Parliament. Burnet describes him as “ a 
man of wit and heart, of spirit and candour.” Beget North, in the 
Li& of his brolhor, Lord Quilford, says of Henry Oovontoy that 
'} ** ho had the moe step of the Hou^, and withal was wonderfully 
witty, and ft man of great veracity 5 ho had never said anythiug in 
. the lIoYiso which afterwards mved a lie, and had tlmt credit dem 
that whotever he affirmed the^ House beliovod.” In a time of 
tricksters tmtWulness dtei^gtOeM the two brothcis, Burnet 
mhites an amoring sto^ of Heonry Ooventiiy’B candour and repute** 
lion. Defending on one ocoMon a statement in the preamble of 
on Act of Parlfom^ that England was at wwr with FwnciL he 
deolamdthatitawal^ WRsap.nndthethewo mther be guilty 

of themuxdsrof £ttty 4 <> aiiQrttog,to xejkMid tl|e wic«. 


Thissimngo expreBainii,iajf)o««id him to miwh rmiilag^ 

Birch twitted him wfth tldukisw tho^inurder qf , finii£l. 

matter. '*Coveatiy answemd that he always to Ahw, 
eeroly, and ns ho thought ; and tlmt if an ai^ 
come to say oilterwtso-(at this they weiie veiy ftUeotive, to seorhiiw 
lie could cfoso a period so stpngofy ho was «iim he shoma 

never get back to heaven agniu, but would bo a £|Uon and a l^ng 
tingel.” Bttjnct vmuls up the story by spying that iho 

nuatcr was well uuderstood, and Ins carrat was bet<oii a sure fruit ^ 
(Opl'h Tm**, i. 411, 442). Henn* Covenliy died a few months 
after Sir A\'illkm, iu DeoembeEr 1*686. 

Sir John Coveiit-ry, wlmse nose wns slit in 1670 by a band of 
^fllau courtiers instigatod bv Monmouth, to punish him for tfs 
irrcvenuit allui^ii»n iu tho Iloiuu\ of Commons to tho King's'' 
iutiDurs, was a uiqdiew of Sir William and of lleixry Covont^^ 
h<nag the sou of the Lord Keepfr’s sun by Ins first marriage. This 
memomble iucidont made a palriot-Timrtyr of him, but lie app«!ajs 
to have bt^'ii littk^ worthy of rcspiit't. ^ir \Villiiuti, ki Ids coiTS» 
Bpondeuco wdtli Thomas Thyiin**, sjumlcs lightly of him, ridiculea 
Ilia vanity, and wishe.H him oat of tlu; House of Commons, to ba 
“ out of harm’s wny.” 

Sir "VVilliaiu rovoiiUy Imtl kopt a journal ; he showed it on ouo 
occasion to Hamuel IVpx s ( hinry, March 9, 1669). What lias be- 
come of this journal is not kuou u. It might, yet bo to be found among 
tho nuuuiscript treasmea at Tionglcut. Tho Cataloguo, already re-* 
fiiniil to, of tlie Lou^^deiu nmkes no ratmtitmof this journal 

but it is equally sikuit us to Covoutry’s ciVl'capondcnr«t4 with 
Tliomas Thy nno, Viscount Wcvuioulli, ahd also os to a fragnmnt 
of a Tlislury of the First Dutch War, which the writer of th» 
paper has scon aud iiiadn cMiiicts from. A note to the Gatakigue 
states that there are tlir4*t‘ Jaiye boA.<w full of Oux'entiy papei'S, not 
vet oviuninod. Thf^re eiiu, we pifwirue, l>e no doubt that ike, 
hliirquia of Pixtli would ronUtdly eitconrage nn exammathm of 
them. It inoy bi* here menLioued that inquiry bas lately boon 
nutde of the Duko of Dovon.sIiiriA as to Ijord Iliilifax's nue-aiug 
dinrj^ (Bt‘e article, Uvoty^ <SVrtvi 7 e, Mtirfntds of llulifax^ 
February 22), and that his Grace lifts replied tlint it disapptiaied 
from thoClmtsw'orlh Library during the lifetime of tho late Dulnv 
and that several Hearchea for it have bi;on uusuceossi'ul. 


THE THIUkSirOI.D OF THE DNRNOWN REGION*.* 

T he Secretary of tlu^ Geographical Soeioty haa in this hand- 
Boiiie vidumo put forth in sub.Hhmce a inanifeslo on br^haif 
of further Arctic exploration. I’hal Englishmen should not 
abandon the task iu which their ancestra’s w'on so much gliiry ia 
at least tht; obvious moral from his book, and one wliich he is* not 
slow to dniw. Ill form, however, the book is a Inief biaUiricftl 
smnmury of wdiat has been done bv Arctic advonturors fpiiiii tho 
earliest times towards tmeing out the long ioo fron1ir*r oi the 
miknown Polar lugion. Tho author, heaiides being oualifiod for 
liis taalc by jiorsonal experience;, sbtn^s his facts lucidly dnd jia« 
rootle a very readable book. V\ c shall not on the present ocosaioi^ 
discl1^s the general argimuuits in favour of further af.tivJty ; 
rtjmnrkiiig only that they ore set forth in thi.s hook with 
abuiidniit force. Ono argument, however, which may perhaps, 
be described an of I ho sentiiuental order, is brought out so ilU- 
tlnctly that we shall ventme to insi.st upon it at sonto longilu 
It is not perhaps an unequivocal reason for risking lives in 
Arctic wastes that , our remote anceslor.'=j showed us the way 
with greater courage because wdth infinitely inferior re- 
5oun*es. And yet it is irapossible to study the refioida of 
anciont daring without desiring that tho uxistixig mce of EuglisK 
aaDurs umy have a chnncis of showing thom4ielve.s worlby of their 
uingin. It is, aftor all, of snme iiuportanco to maintain in the navy 
a coutinuous traditiou of heroic eiUerprise. In times of war oiu. 
ships will owe much to the memories of Nelson, Blake, and the ron- 
querors of the iVnnacUi^ The sentiment w ill be maintained in thci 
greater force if some outlet is provided for tho adventurous spirit' 
in limes of peace. Oiir aneciNtors ventured iuto the Poliu' sees in 
their cockle-shells of boats to find shorter commercial routes, or 
to discover new sources of wealth, aud we are iuvitCMl to follow 
them iu tho name of science 5 but, whatovfur be the pretext, the 
sininle aim of showing that the spirit of manly euteipriso is not 
deou amongst us will seem to many to be of itself a sufficient 
excuse. 

I«ot us then recall from the volimie before us some of the old 
performauces wliich we arc rJmllougod to emulate. Tho old 
saDors wore not much iu the habit of piciur^ue writing ; aud 
when Hudson or Barents ctme home fr*om their voyages they .did 
not publbh seiisatioiuil accomus in beautifully illusUated volumes. 
Fortunately, however, they loft recoivls aufficinut to enable us to 
till up the mure outline with the aid of more recent mvestigations ; ' 
aud nequently the accuracy of their reports lias been prcrved 
a de$^ which is surprising when we consider Bie mlonnss of 
th^ instronieuts. One of the earliest adventurers was Stepiien 
Buwough, who sailed from Gi-avcflcml in the yew 1556 in a 
pimiaee culled the SercMhrifi, Old Cabot, whose labmirs hod 
begun nearly sixty years before, came to see them olf, accompariisd 
by divers gonueinifni and i^tlewomen.” He ^ve tm«m a 
banquet <^at the signe of the * Ohrifrlopher,’” an<l aftciw*urds 
entered into the diiuioe himstdf aaiiongst the rest of the ycumg 
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and lusty company.’* Burrough discovered the strait between 
Nova Zeinbln and tho island of Vaigats, but was driven back by 
.unfavourable winds, by the darkness, and by "the oTeat and 
terrible abundance of ico.” Two ships, the George of forty and 
the WiUltarn of twenty tons, followed up this discovery in 1580, 
end, after finding the strait between Vaigata and the mamland, 
were beaten back, in spite of desperate eflbrts. The WUliam was 
lost in an attempt to reach Iceland, and we may syiupathizo with 
wlton 8 view that these early entorarises " mignt Mve soomod 
almost heroic, if any higher end than love of gain end traffic had 
mumat^ the design.” We may, indeed, give them credit for some 
nerceptiou of a higher end, for tho instructions given by tho 
Muscovy Oompony said that the discovery of a passage would not 
onlv prove profitable, but would " also purchase perpetual fame 
and renown both to you and our country.” Thewj daring 
1 1 ^ worthy successor in the Dutchman Barents. In 

hn first voyage he sailed for seventeen liundred miles along 
the eC^ of the pack-ice round Nova Zombla, and liad to put 
his ship about eighty-one times. lie triiMl in vain to force* his 
wy through every promising opening, and made a series of 
observations of remarkable accuracy. In his thinl voyngo he 
attempted to find an ojH»ning by keeping nearer Spitzburgen, 
and, after failing, returned round the North-Western end of 
Nova 2 ^mbla. After many gallant eflbrts, he was finally frozen 
in during tho winter of 159^. The seventeen bravo Dutchmen 
built a house on tho shore with driftwood, fixed a clock against 
the walls, and converted a wine cask into a Lath, which, as we are 
rather suiprised to find, was judi<*iouslY n»cmunu*ndod .os a Hiini- 
tary measure by the surgeon. A quaiut woodcut gives a clt»itr 
represuntatiou of this enrlie^t specimen of Arctic winter-quarters. 
The adventurers escaped in the following summer in two open 
boats, though poor JkttontB, like Cantain Hall, di(‘d bolbre he could 
tell his own story. The homte in wnich ho had lived remained uii- 
visited, it is said, for 278 years (our arithmetic, wo nwiv remark, 
makes it ^ 274), when a Norwi*jHan, (lapLiin (hirlson, visited tlm 
spot in 187*, and found everything left precisoly as it had been 
represeuted in the account of one of Barents's companions. Tho 
old clock was still standing ugaiiii^t the wall, and the muskets and 
halWds were found in their old place.s. There were an old manual of 
navigation and a Dutch translation of Mendoza’s Ififtton/ of Cfdnay 
indicating tho object of the adventurers* travels. There was alst) 
a. curious copper dial, said to bo probably tbti only extant example 
of an invention for calculating the longitude bv rianc!ius, " the 
fkmous coamographer and tutor of Barents.” Ti.ero were a fiule, 
which still gives out a few notes, and a pau* of little shoes be- 
longing to^ a ship’s boy who died during the winlt^r. The relies 
arc not quite so iiiterestiuj^ us those which have been discovered 
at Pompeii, but there is aomeibliig pathetic about tboui iu a 
bumble way. 

A colebmtod navigator, Tlonry Hudson, camo<l on Burents’s 
work with characteristic audacity. It was iu 1607 thiit ho sailed 
from Groenwich, " in a craft about the size of ono* of the smallest 
of modem collier brigs,” with twelve men and a boy, inteudiug to 
sail across the Pole to Japan, ami, indeed, getting "as far on tho 
way M has been done by the beat e<j nipped modern expeditious. 
In this and iu a later voyage he examinea the edge 01 the pack-ico 
•along tho whole line from GrcenLiiul to Nova Zeuibla. On one 
occasion he forced his way several leagues into the ice, but 
was finally obliged to return, ns every Btjbscquent adventurer 
has been oblige A ^ Hudson’s discoveries led to a great whalLug 
trade, which flourished for a century and a half, and gnulually 
jaseed from English into Dutch hands, lie proved tliat tho 
icy barrier stretches continuously frfuu the shovos of Siberm to 
those of Greenland and nil subsequent oxperieuce has gone to 
show that it is impiis.-«ible in ships. Pany s great attempt , indeed, 
in 1827 reach the Polo by sledges from Spitzbergen suggests 
that it may be pos.siblo to do sometiiiiig muro by this meaiifl j but 
the more promising route by STiiitU's Sound appears to olVer fur 
^nter cliaucoa of success. iMeanwhile, how ever, there ia anulber 
curious etorjr of still earlier adventure in the same region wlusre 
Hudson’s ctforts had boon frustrated. Two Venetian gentlemen 
named Zeno made a voyage in tlu' Northorn seas, at the r\o>o of 
the Iburteeiiih century, Ono of them wrote u complete record 
-of his adventures, which had a singidar fate. A de.sceudant of 
his, bom in 1515, tore it up wlioii a boy, not knowing its value; 
hut he afterwards put together a nan-ativo from soiun reminuiug 
letters, which uppoivrod at Venice in 1^58. Uulucldly this eilit4)r 
•entertained a perverse view of editorial duties not so evlincl 
as it ought to be. He found an old luup, rotten xvitli age, and set 
about supplying its deibotsfrom his own interpretation of the uarrn- 
tive. The conseouence was that ho threw the whole geography of tho 
region into hopeless confusion, and thus deprived liis contcm(jorarles 
of much useful knowlwlge, though we are now able to distinguish 
the genuine facts from the errors with which be iui.ved th('in. Wq 
are thus enabled to identify the site of the lost Greonbuui colony, 
ftom sailing directions which arc preserved as to the right metliml of 
coasting it^ and from indications as to the silo of an old monastery. 
The most inlereBting part of tho infomiarion which comes from 
the old explorer is the report of certain fishermen who bad disco- 
Tered America. They found l..aiin hooks in the possession of some 
of tlie chiefs, who ct)\ild m> longer understand them, and reported 
that the people made beer and had a certain amount of inlercourso 
with Greenland. This information is suiHeieutly scanty, but goes 
to copfimi what «to know of ihc old Scandinavian colony in 
Axnerica. Tho whole subject liaabeon investigated by Mr. Major, 
who ia about to publish his conclusions in an v^tion of tho voyage 


of the Zeni, to be. issued by the HaWavt Society, and in a paper 
in the Journal of the Geographical Society for 1873. 

But meanwhile wo are diverging from the track of Arctic 
discovery. The expeditions through Baffin’s Bay have been more 
firuitful than tho oilorts of tho brave men who vainly chaigod the 
edge of the huge ice-pack liotwoen Rpitzbergen and Greenland. John 
Davis was the pioneer of this route. He was shocked by the sight 
of Greenland, remarking that " thelothsome view of this shore, . 
tlie irksome noyso of the yce, was sugh as it bred strat^ concsitm 
among us.” Tfowever,he found tho straits wliichbeor nis n^e in 
1585, and made known the existence of a wide opening. His only 
successor, daring two centuries, was William Baffin. Baffin 
forced bis w'uy through the Melville Bay ice and reached what ia 
known ns the “ North water” in twenty-two days, a time 
which, curiously enough, appears to he just tho average time 
of passage for modern whalers., From 1616 to 1817 nobody 
followed him ; but iu tho last-named year a couple of Scotch 
whalei's repeated his feat, and found so many whales that tho same 
feat has since been repeated every year. Hhips have, indeed, 
suflbred occasionally in the performance. The yeai* of evil 
ctdcbviiy is 1830, when nineteen sliips were destroyed by a gale 
which Huddeuly drove masses of ice into Melville livy and nipped 
tho whole licet against the laud-fioo. There is, however, as wo 
are carefully informed, no special risk to life when a ship is thus 
suddenly crushed to atoms iu the Polar seas. The retreat in 
boots to the Danish settlements is" porfwtly safe and easy.” In 1830 
a thoiisiiml men were encampod on the ice, the tents were a scene 
of "joyous dancing and frolic,^' and the season was long remembemd 
as the year of " llnllin’s foir.” Discovery ships, too, are Iwttor 
provided for such adventures than whalers ; os is proved by the 
fact that iwplortivs have pastanl the Melville’s Bay ice thirty-eight 
times, aud tluvt noj>bip bus yet been lost. * A "good nip,” as it is 
facetiously calleil, causes only a little pleasurable excitement. 
Indeed the wdld Arctic scenery, with the iuii of cutting docks and 
blasting Ihc ieo, is so uleiisant that tho Melville Bay detention is 
" a most enjoyable ana f3xbilaruting lime,” The whaling fleet from 
Dundee, wliii^h annually indulges in this amusemeut^for so, it 
seems, we must call it — is excellently prepared for the pnq)ose; 
and wc may infer that, with proper precautions, wo may do with 
modern Bb*amers what old Baffin did in a little croft of 55 tons 
with no moro fear Hum wo feel in taking an oxms'rts tmiu to Scot- 
land in tho midst of tho excursion season. Tlie ice cuHapses as 
easily as a train of excursionists, and writh infinitely leas risk to 
tho assailant. 

The route by Smith’s Sound is connected with the names of 
American adveiilurers, who appear to have shown Iho miliouid 
.snirit id’ enterprise by ventiiring in ebips litthi better prepared than 
those of the etirller explorers. Kane made tho first attempt in 
tho year 1853 in tho Adoance of )2o tons, with a crew of 
seyenleeii luen, the sumo nuiubcY as that in Baffin’s Discovery ^ 
Jlis experience, and lluiL ujore I'ecently acquired by Ilayes and by 
Ibo point tho way to futuni explorers. Captain llafl 

roHchod without difficulty the highest latitude over attained in a 
ship, and witliin thirty miles of the most northern point ever 
reuchc<l by civilized men. Tho distance from Hades’s Cape Parry 
to the Pole and back is ^8 miles, a iistanco wliiirh has frequently 
been exceeded bv Arctic sledge parties. McClintock once per- 
formed 1,210 miles in 105 days, and Mecham went over 1,157 
milts. ^ In short, a couple stout steamers, manned by properly 
disciplined crews, and pineod at the point reached by the ill-founil 
Aijieric;ui slops without strious difficulty, would be within 
btriking distance of the Pole. Wo venture to bcipo that tho 
prospect will be it alized, aud tliut the adventurers may be English- 
men, encouraged iu their task by the desire to show theiusclves 
worthy of descent from tho Biirrouglis, lfud.soiis, Davlst\s, and 
Baflins of a past generation. Of the additional reasons for desiring 
such a couHummutiou, of tho scientific aims to l)o realizt^d, aim 
the real extent of tho dangers to bti encoiuitered, a full and. 
judicious account will be found in the book before ua. 


nirSSIAN OFFlCtAb mSTOUY OF THE \V.\R.-.PART IV* 

T he lie Nv scclum of that which is best known as the Mol tke 
Narniti^o carries the reader into the very heart of the terrible 
coulefcls bifuru Metz, the last scene of which is even now being 
worked slo wdy out in the great room at tho Trianon. It will liave for 
many readers an interest greater than even that which attached 
to t hose pictnivwpio details of Spicheren and Woerth which have 
made sij finished a work of the Third Part. For Count Wartens- 
k-b«>n — it is no secret that bo is the accredited successor of j 
Colonel Vcnly—luis now reached in his work those great strokes 
of strategy to graup tho outlines of which is moro easy to the 
lawman’s mind thon to follow the comparatively intricate details 
ot actions ; ns indeed to delineate tlie iormcr clearly is tbo most 
Htraightforwai*d part of tho task of the military historian. Tliat 
is, supposing that ho is gifted, like M. Tliiors, with a genius 
which enables him to pierce, as it were, inside the intent of tho 
original design; or that he Ims the advantage, like Count 
Wartensleben, of access not merely to all official doemnents, but 
to tho presence and confidence of the deaigimr himself. And wo 
must note here once more our entire satisfiiction with the general 
fepirit of tho new history as compared with that of tho war of 

• deuttchfranziitnfcAe Krieg tSyo-;!, Von der krleMgescht^ 
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1^6^ The veason of its superior firsnknese, not to say honesty, 
IS ODTious. It is no douht an easier, as well as a more 
pleasant, task for a German military writer to follow out 
tlm stages of the national duel with the Erb-Feindf the here** 
ditary ioe of united Germany, than to put a &ir face on the 
mixture of daring and craft hy which Prussia succHteded in wrest^i 
ing the supnunaoy of Germany from intunial rivalry. Hence no 
doubt the absence in these volumes of that appearance of sjj^ial 
pleading which is an acknowledged ilrawb^k in the Berlin 
Genezal Staff History of the War of i866. 

Let no one say alter the' penisal of this volume that hlarshal 
hlacMabon has never shown any sti-atogic power. What it was 
that decided him^ after his sliatturing defimt at Woertb, to retire 
ao instantly behind his former right by the cross-roads leading 
south over the foot of the Vosges to Savermi, instead of failing 
hack to his original rear westwairi along the French frontier, cannot 
be ei^tly stated. But, whatever it may be that leads a general to 
the right choice in so desperate a juncture — his army ahiiust broken 
up, and close to him a victorious and superior foe -lie should have 
the full credit of the inspiration. And that the result of the battle 
of Woerlh was not the total loss of the wTuck of tlio beaten force, 
was undoubtedly due to the MarshaFs prompt decision. It would 
have seemed tho natural thing fur him to go wesiwoni on 
Bit^he ; for thus he would be retreating on tho untouched corps 
which Be Fallly’s blundering or remi&sness had kept from the 
battle ; and thus too he would be moving towai'ds the main Army 
of the Rhine, of which he laid last hctird only tlmt it was in great 
force behind tho Harre. On tho other hsiid/for the whole way in 
the march to tiarregiiomiDes he must give a Uauk to an unknown 
enemy, who had been hoard of as daily collecting to his north ; whilst 
he would be Ibllowed by that Third Army whoso superior strength 
he had so terribly provsi^ So ho started olF unhesitatingly by the 
less exposed road, and on the day alter the battle moved so rapidly 
08 to get clear of all that ** touch ” of tho enemy of the comttant 
exeixuBo of which by their cavalry Gemiau writers are so proud. | 

And here we must turn aside to express a plaiti opinion that on 
this occasion the German leaders fell short of thnt great model 
of war wliuse teaching they have in so many points iKilten^d. It 
is true that when night closed on the bloody scAme at Wm.Tth their 
troops had marched fast and far, and oiHcers and mtm wero over- 
strained with marching and with lliu liorce efforts which had crowned 
the evening with complete triumph. Still, the vanquished must have 
rested not lar from them, and hail no less need of repi)se. And tho 
way in which AlacMahon's relics slipped (iway from even the sight of 
their cavalry on the 7th, so coinpleLely that the dying Frenchmen 
never saw the Germaas again till surprised by them amid tho fatal 
hills and w'oods of the Ardennes thi'oe weeks later, seems to us 
IIjo proof of a noteworthy sliorteoming on the victor s side, li would 
hardly have been so with Napoleon — at least in his best days, before 
repented A'ictory and tlie use of superior numbers had dimmed his 
vigihince and ‘lessened his activity. His staff wns not so highly 
trained as Oomii Alollke’s,his cavaliy oilicoi’s were far less intelligeut, 
his wliole army was comparatively undisciplined, and at almost c^*ery 
point inferior to tlietk'rcnau one of to-tlay save in tko praclicnl ex- 
perience of w'ar. But his power of leading men on was beyond any- 
thing witnessed inourlimo; luid ho would have htirdly stayed 
inactive tho whole day after such a victory as Wt»eith, ns did tho 
Crown Prince; or letnis light troops “close their pursuit IndbiD the 
oponiiigs (ff the diiiicuit mountain-passes,” as we rtjad that those 
of tile Third jVrmy did— those same niountaiii-passe.s l»eing in fact 
good driving roads, so little impassable that MaeMahon’a living 
column loft no trace of itself sulticicnt to guide the pursuit Kven 
afler the slrniu of Lignv, tho last and hardest won of his many 
victories, Napoleon got his vvlnde m’my into piu'suit by 2 iMi, on 
the iLioiTciw. 

Widlwasit for AfnTshal Aim* Alahon that ho trusted to his own 
quick decision and the lioetuos of his men for escape by the most 
hopeful nutlet. If the German staff was at this point of the war 
distinctly inferior in oxccutiou to the greatest of iiiililiu*y examples, 
in conception there was no such lack of power. Why MacMuhon 
niijfhi fairly be expected to rctro-at on Biischo has been nlreaily 
pointed out. Th«i first nows of tho complete victory of the Crown 
Prince .‘%nggcsted this probability to tho great sUategist who con- 
ducted the war for Germany ; ami he took instant measures to mip, 
if possible, a still more complete success to follow. At 6 a.m. on tue 
morning after the battle the tL-legitiph directed Prince Frederick 
Gharles to cut MacMahou off, and pointed out the shortest 
way to tho object — always supposing tliat the IVencli were 
moving by Bitache. This would send them aloiig a line 
nearly parallel to and not fJir from the advance of the Second 
^ Army towards the middle Sarre. Tlie (hjips, forming the 
left of Prince Frederick Charles, liad halted at Alt-J Ionibiich,being 
w^ coYO^d towards Bitsche with cavalry, which had been 
xeconuoitritig l)c Failly so closely as to give him his one 
oxciise for loitering ou tho road to Woertli, in the presence 
nw his nank of supposed “masses of the enemy. Aloc- 
Maimu could hardly be anticipated at Bitsebo, which was but a 
Aingle day’s mimdi from the scene of bis defeat. But good roiids 
• led from tho district whore the IV"» Com lay to Rohrbach, a 
station further west on the San'cguemiues and lliiguenaii railroad; 
and, like Bitecho. lying also on the one direct tlirough the 

bUls from tho Held of Woerth to the Sarre. The Germaua at AH- 
Hornbach wm'C as near this point at daybreak ou tho 7tli as 
MacAlahon himself could be supposed to be. Instantly, thewfore, 
the IV*** Ooips was directed on it/Bredow^ Inigado of. cayafry 
being specially attached to it to cover the movement ; mm alt the 


cavalrY, with half the infiiatxy of the Guard, wero osdeic^ 
aside Ixoxn the grand westwiffd moyament of the Saeond 
and to march the aame way, ao as to airport Gsoieial Alvaiiahmii|p 
and ensure hia ooipa agamat sueh a fete as that wli^ oyartdA* 
Vandamine when Napofeon throw him too nali^i with a. rimfltt 
object, into the rear of the allies retreating after the d^t o£ 
Dresden. Remembering no doubt the Fronchman^a fete whem thtur 
exposed to tho daring oountexvstrokeB which made him oaptivd oa 
that occasion with nis whole corps,. Frinco Frederick Ohailei 
hurried himself early in the morning of the 8th towards Bdhrbaeh* 
Gcnenil Alventiebon had accompl£hed bis assigned teak to the 
letter by the hour named. Hia corps was aliiNidy plaoted in battle 
order, facing east, and ready to dispute tho road if neooaaary 
against a superior foe : — “ But tho nostile army expected hero 
from Woerth did not appear. Bredow’s cavalry, sproaa far to the 
south, came nowhere on any trace of superior French forces* 
lusted of this, they met detachments from the Third Army. It 
then became clear that MacMahon's retreat ha<l taken a aouthem 
diroction.** So says the ofUcuit writer, briefly but clearly. In 
short, for once the great strategist's instinct had been at fault* 
AlacMahon had escaped, outmarching one of his enemies, and 
utilicipatiug tho design of tho other. IVaten as his troops wen, 
they were not yet the “ canaiUe'' that tiieir oflioers reproached them 
openly at Sedan for being, in the very hearing of their amased 
cuennos. 

shall not follow the official writer through his narrative of 
the retreat of the Marshal to Chklons, or that of Douay from hia 
now exposed position near Belfort. Those who have road 
the valuable roiniuiscences of “ A Volunteiir of the Army of the 
Riiine,” long since introduced to the Englisli public in our columns, 
will remember his lively d^iscription of tlie oxtraordinaxy mia* 
conduct and misinauagemont which marked everything connected 
with tho VIB** Oorps, its foniiaiion, advance, and retreat. The 
smiie authority has avowedly served as the foundation of the 
Alolike Narrative in describing Douay s procoi^diujm ; and probably 
a better could hardly l)e found. But it must be added that it 
is two years since we reviewed it in these pages, and that there are 
a nuin^r of more recent Fmich works which might have been 
ransacked with good cflect to throw furtlier light on these and 
other such episodes in tho fell uf tho Second Empire. There 
sfieuis to be some small want of rcst^urch \ isible Lore, which is 
certainly nut charac^teristic of the writer s nationality. 

Great pai’t of the now section is devoted to tho next scene of 
the war, tJic entry of the Germans into Lorraine, after their double 
victory on tho 6th of August, and the collapse of the unhappy 
Emperor's attempt to chock them on the fnintier, anuonnceil to the 
surprised world in the now historic felegnuu “ AU may yet be 
reiaivered.” Like resistless toiTeuts of burning lava their three 
armies poured from the hills along ihe »SaiTo and entered the line 
province whicli these had long barred from tiieni, sweeping up its 
vast supplies of tmiisport and forage. iSimplicity and cTearx^esa 
wert«, as usual, tho characteristics of the orders issued by Moltke 
to tho thme Cummimdei's-in-Ghiof who worked out his design. 
They ran as follows : — 

The ncvv 8 tluil is bmught in h^ncls us to think that tho enemy hss ro- 
• tnvitixi l>ehind the AhMoUe or the SSeillc. All the throe unuies will follow 
this luovomont. Tho Third will lake tho road tlirough Ssrreunioii and 
tlieur.o, with tho.<)0 l^’ing to the KOiUti ; the Second that tlirough St. Avoid 
and Nonieny, with thoMi to the doulli ; the First that through h^rlouls 
and Uoulay with thoHC to the Houlh. 

To cover the nniich the euvulry is to lie pushed to a great dist&nee on, 
niid to lie hUpported hy^udvanee guuriU well thrown forward ; so that in 
ease of iiecetwiiy tlio arinios will have time to eloMo upon eaeh other. 

When the situation in ndvniut ot the eunuy inak/‘s it necessary. His 
Mi^eniy will aiTungo [Steimm t/.’s p^•e^iou.‘^ wiliuluesH w t»reeuiua)>ly tespon- 
hible for this striiMnes^ for deviulioiM from the lines of n.iireh indicated. 

To-diiy, August lOy may he uaed by the First anti i^^coud Armies eitlier 
lor a hsUt or to arrange the troops nvidy IW tin- oiareli. 

Ah tlie left wing cannot get td the f^nrni before the 12th, the right wing 
will have but comparatively Khorl murebes li> iiiiiKc. 

Ilow thoroughly the cavalry did their share of tho allotted work, 
and what a new place they luudo for their arm in war and in 
jiiiliUiry history, lias bticomo a matter of provtM'b. Farties of 
Uhlans, and of Dragoons and (juirassti^rs that rivalled their lighter 
couu'ades in nclhity and daring, scoured , evtuy road for to the 
front and flank iu a manner never witnessed before, paralysed all 
opposition by their auiiacily, and hung on the rear of every column 
and train of tho dejected unuy of tlie Rhine. They crossed the 
Alosclle before the iicasantB ou its b.iuks had oven realized the f^t 
that France was invaded. They danhed up to the gate of Thion- 
viUe, and carried oil' prisoners from tiio wry guard placed to hold 
it. 'riiey sumnumed Toul to surrt'nder almost liefora MncAIahoii’a 
rear had got clear of its walls. Moru than all, they established a 
moral prestige wJiich J'or ]uouth.s to come loft the inhabitants of 
the invaded districts helplebS at the clank of a single sabro. Lato 
indeed in the wai‘ tho unexpected ol).?timu\v of tho defence uf ParlB, 
the energy of Gambetta, and, above all, llie stern pressure of con- 
quest, hardened tlie popululion into various forms of resistance^ 
open or secivt; but for the hist part of the struggle any sucli 
thought seems t<i liave Is^cn ohcckod us it rose by the ubiquity of 
these snmll patrols of horse. The Ihasgian cavalry in feet had 
added another lesson to modem wavfiu e almost as startlinjif tho 
oflbet of tho breechloader in the hands of the PruBsian miautry 
four years before. 

’J'hu hist pari of ihe volume beiViro iij> is devoted to that 
action of tbe 14th of August, suddenly brought on dlose te 
Metz, known hitherto by tbe name of Inmiy, but now stamped 
offlcinlly with the cuuuirous title of (he ha tile of Colomro/- 
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Neuillf. Thin aitAir, by caiuii^ Bazaiue^B army to cbeclt its 
xnoirtiDieat tu Uie west over the aVosulto, aud luako a futile show of 
i^yanco oaetward irotu the fbrti'eBa, contributed powerfully to its 
subBeqtaent investment and capturo, and foiiUB quo of the most im<* 
portaiit pointa in the strategy of that oveutfitl fortnight which 
sealed the fate of Pmnee. too it is a remarkable atudy, 

and, like those of Woerth and Hpicheren, ie treated with thorough- 
ness and vigour hy the oflicial wnlev. But for thesn very reasons 
it forma too larae a subject to bo dealt with at tho clu^o of an 
article. 


TllK EARI/S PROMISE.* 

M rs. RlDBRLJ^ might have selected a bethT scone and siibioct 
for a novel than she has done in tho Jwerfu 'L'lie 

wron» which Irish t^antw sutFored from their hnwilovdij lunjr njre 
may have been a topic of enough iiitewsHi to form Lluj jilnt of a 
^unanoe in the days wbou Miss Edgeworth wrote 77/e Ahsentf e^ 
but they aio rather a w'ell-worn storj' now. It sotmis us if Mi's. 
Riddell had lately^ read up the history of lliose days, end b«.‘eii 
moved by^ it to a virtiiotLH indignation wliicli etnild only find a \'eut 
in seattenng for and wn-do tin* pictiivo of lieartleHs oppre'^sion on 
tho one hand and kindly suhniibHiuii on tho other, in the- pjires nf a 
threc^voLuine novel, ^ Now when n writer imderiakos to p<nut out 
some existing blot in the nianaurenient of th(^ world, or to cull 
tho world’s attention to tbo lessons it Inis aliV'inU' leeeivi-d mnl 
oi^ht to profit by, one of Iwo results is very likely 1o happen. 
Either tho pr<>diu'tjon will resemble a blu(‘-l3oolf interle.ivfd with 
a xiovob to quote Alias I’klirewtirth agiiin, it will reaeiiilile 
^ose “ luoml tales ' the moral of wdiicb was always lost 
in the iotorefit of the j>lot. It is not easy to dei'id * in which 
of these classes to place Mrs. Itiddeirs hook. It re in iinlh ns at 
timoH of a proposal we liavo liourd for publishing the husluesn 
news of evtay Wiiek in tho form of n novel, wherein the luarriiige 
of the hero and the heroine should depend upon their uieans, 
assui*ed by tho steadiness of grey shiitiuLTS or tottering with 
the lluctiurtione of wntor-twist. No doubt tlio which the 
author wishi^s U> foive upon our iitt.<*ii(ion are won by of cou- 
sidemtion, especially the as'^ertion that all wonum <inght to know 
more or less about illness; but iliis is tbnigged in ho fre(|iifiitly, 
whenever indeed the health of any ono of the characters is ati«cted, 
that at last, like a frocpioutly rejioated fetiuiulmit , it loses its olfect, 
and the eye passes over 1 h« words which convey it withoia carry- 
iBg their import ou to the brain. 

Itwill be evident from theso observations that Iho EnrFu PronuKti 
cannot bo called an art istic book ; indeed tho promise wliirh i iv*-i 
tho novel its uamc^ -a proiddse of a i\*nc\vul of 1 <*uhc to a desi;v\ ing 
tenant — only rent otoly uifocts tbo priitidpal chiiracters, and nlfecis 
the heroine only so far that its results give her tlm opportuuilt' 
to show hermdf woriliy of the place she occupies. "rtuTn is a 
want of cohesion and coii'jistniicv throughout. We find in 
the first few pag<‘R a ])ictiin,' nuinted in strong contrasts of tho 
heartless, gracious-mannered Iwlfl of (Ileudare s)>onJuig their 
money in I'ni’is and in Loinloji, and of tcrmiits making up tJuit 
money witli the luwt's blood of patient men and the Uuirs and 
sobs of hopeless women ; tiinl but a few piigofl late* wo hear of 
work done fill rly and wag^-fl reeoivc'l regularly by these patient 
men, who avo lighl-lsnirled enough t<j vcul their noeoHsity f<»r work 
with a convenient tictiniiof their tloing so for pleasure or “ \o oblige 
nuisther.” So in the ejis*?. of Mr. MoJliit, an English resident 
in Kiug'skmgh, which Im tlio main scene of tlio book, we are told 
in olio plm?o that he linil never Ijfjen able to win for himself popu- 
larity, not undersiariding the tricks of iminner and word by -wbudi 
it is bought; and when tills fact is well established in the ^aders 
mind, and he is prepareil to sec all sorts of u.p]wlling evtnits follow 
as its nutiirul conseqiienco, he is startled by suddenly hearing that 
tills man was *^on the whole popular, and succially liked among 
the Glcndorc tinnnlrv.” This, amongst other tilings,' i.s a symptom 
of cartiless work -a sign that tho writer, eager to discover im anti- 
thesis to tho shallow and enud, but popular, Glendaiii family, found 
Mr. Moffat ready to lier hand,mul elap]^>ed him into the empty place 
to ropivsont sfi^rUng unpopular uprightness. Hut the Tiiouioiit that he 
is wanted to pay a visit to a tiirmerV wife and fall into pleasant con- 
vursaiiou, so os to draw out the story of tho promihc, he must neod.s 
be pulled out of his puaneni of forbidding munnersas fast ns ho was 
pat inhiit, and in\ost<xl wdth a gcntlemanliko civility which wins 
him lavour evorywheiv. This is a sort of troatment >vo may expect 
to be applied to the merest su])ers, but not to such a choracU'r of 
Mr. Mofmi, who, when he has lived down this trilling diHCttdpautTy, 
is a Ittblike and not iinimporfimt pi^vsonagn. It is perhaps naturti), 
wJian th^ is a continmd demand for new stories, that pi^ople who 
oon, like Mrs. Riddell, write very readable novels, and luo thus 
sure of conmmndii]^ an uudieneg), should laku but Uttlo rains in 
finiafaing their Work, and should allow it to fall into the slipshiid, 
4 Murale*s ways ’which ore now so much tbo rule in writings of 
fiction that we always expect to find them predominant, unless tiie 
attached to a book bears a warrant to tho contrary. But 
iMcauis it is natural, because there is a continual tendonoy in that 
dbection, for tliat very reason should those who have the power 
to do so stand agaiust the stream of washy, im^mmatical 
Rnglish-^a stream powerful only by its over-incieasmg volumo, 
or we aliould rather miy volumes — and check by the example 

• The Earl*» Pnmm, By Mm. UkldcU, Author t>f“ George Gtith," “Too 
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of thoir sleadraatncas the crcjwd who hasten to fiing them* 
selves headlong into tho cmwnt to swell its sickly tanelit. 
That Mrs. Hiddril can write good nervous iihiglirii, fix»e ftom any 
taint of imilation, there is ample evidenoo in tho p^es of fito 
Promise : 5 ft nho chooses to give way at ioiervaiB to 
writing sculonccs which arc faint echoes now of kHckans, now 
of Thji(;kcrav. She makes use frequently of a disagreeable and 
mmstionablH adverb; nho talks of “ndiablo” infonnation; her • ^ 
chai-actere, w’hcotncr they make statements, add some* V 

thing to them: they do not reflect or think, but moAtafiy " 
SUV tliim/s to thcmsclvi s; on ono ociiftHion a whedo coininiiiiky 
“nionhilly counts” a man’s inberitanoo — as if people carriod 
black botinls and challi about with them, iir met m the market* 
jdncij lo compare the rosiilis of their hilxjura in arithmetic. Even 
thus iho proci'\*i of coiiiilipig could scarcely be gone through 
witlauu some moiital exertion. And in one ihstanoe Airs. Riddell 
I d.-^ci-nils to ihi* lowest di'ptlis of preHcnt-diiy novels, and deseribea 
' a rirl witli that most n*ckle.ssly sqimndcivd posiwssion, a wealth of 
' golden hair.” 

} Tile plot, too, U ill (Mils! riicted. A s 1ms been said, what we rfioirid 

' iiaturally regard as the principal molive of the hook, the promise 
I made l»y Lijvd (.llcndnve to Amos Scott, of a renewed lease ot Castle 
j Kami, ducfi not come into botico till the conclusion of tho first 
Mduinc, nii.l h.is very litlle 10 <lo with tho working of tho istory 
till the wiiidiuir-up j»]»pi‘i)achof». Tin; end iruolvos a sudden rovda* 
lion of L'xir.ioriUjiurv (•••ndiict, (Miding in manslaughter, ou the part 
of a clt'vtT young flocior, who till tlion luis given no sign of evil 
hryoiid tho bud tlinl lio ia a coiiiinued Radical. Aain- 
gular chain of «*iiviiin.^tanlial exidciice is brought fo liew iigainst 
Amos Sroll, quite MS wondorriil as timt which dragged the innocent 
Lc^uiqiios to the sc^ilfold, in the cidcbraled Coiirrier de Lyons 
case. It is foll(»w(‘(l by his subsequent discharge from custody, 
due to rht* exertion of mysterious iuflrtSncc,” without any pro- 
cvedings bi'iiig taken against the real munlorcr. All this is com- 
pres^kod into the lag onii of the hist volume, and hurri<‘d through 
Uuvitrds its conelnsimi as if the circiimstiince-H weru not worLh ox- 
plainiiiir, and could be I’.u-ily tilled in by the imuginitiiou of tho 
rcadtn*. 

Many of tho ebavacters are. Well drawn, but for the most part 
tlie\ appearand rre^appcai* with the rapiflily of theatrical visions, 
or of patterns shift ing in n. knleidoaicope, us if the author, Jiaving 
»>nc».^ brought them on the eii’ne, hud tlu'n no thought hut for the 
bcrti aud ap»H‘di('st way of eairying them olf it. 'I’his may diu> 
to a fear of being tedious, (n a denlre to Veep tbo reader lUimseil 
with a coniiiuml variety of ineideiil anil chMj*rtci»*r ; but, in trnlh, 
any a))peai*uneo of haste or dissulisfaction on thi* part of n writer U 
certain to proiluco a corresponding or more tlion corresponding 
iiopieHsiv>ii of iiiconipletencss in tho mind of the rtvider. Tho author 
who fails to preserve and clearly point tho rolativo importariee of 
his tietitioui chiuacters cannot expisct tho reader to rlioofiu for 
himself froiij a iniis.s of equally iuteresiiiig scenes thoso xvhich 
ought eliiclly to coniiUtind liis attention. 1'lius in reading tho 
Eftrf.'i Promtfic we iiri^ iiL one lime cnininced lliat the mi-sfortunes 
of AVllituind the plots of Jier blackgnmrd husband Hrady are tho 
main events of the »lory ; at ntiollicr we. ^ind tiiat we ought I 0 l)o 
far more coi\e«rned ab»»nt the fate of Grace Alcdfat. who is indeed 
the most consfaintly present mid the, nio«.t stemlily int(»resting 
per&oinge of t)ie stojy. It is a satisfaelioii to find that slm does 
not after all nuiiTV the wrong man, Air. Robert Somorford. and 
does, as a HUt of necessary corofiary, mnn-y the rigid, ono, John 
Riley, although this is a piece of good fniiinie wdiicli, in Siiito of 
her many xirtues, slio scarcely deserves, coiisidering the cruel 
mamau* in wdiich pbe jilted him in the beginning. John 
Ril«*y, although iio only appears at tin* eomiueiicement to set 
the mMchium of liie plot iu motion, and at tho end to 
slop Hueh wheels ns arc going wrung and obtain Grace Ofl a 
nwvard tor hia voluntary exile in Judin, i.s a plonsant speci- 
men of a practical, honourublo young man, devoid of those graces 
which enable iiis rival iSomerford to tlirow a ghimoui* over 
Gruct? for a lime, but pos.-vossed of fur hotter things in their place. 
Sonierford is one of llio heal drawn pe.rHiiUaires. Airs. Riddell has 
ptirtrayed in him with considi^rablo skill a type of character w'hich 
i» not very oncummon, but to ginsp which refjuircs unusual powers 
of jK-veepiion. lie. is n man imivera illy beloved by nsason of that 
Stimrl-like graciousnesa and charm of innimor which was, as the 
author tells us, u peculiarity of tho whole Glendare family— n man 
of Hucli complete selfishness that ho only w'nnted a little mow 
brains t4» rise lo any eminence. Whut Mrs. Riddell says of him is 
true of many people : — 

Ihiknown to liiuH^'lt', perhaps hat still, certainly hi«< whole life was a lie— 
an a»Mimj»tion of ipmlniHs ho did not ikwoks -oI’ abilities with w^hich naturo 
haU not ciidowed lain, uf utVectiuiis furgollcn at liLs hirUi. It wa.iwhnif 
they iMilieved him to Ik*, niMl nut wh.*it he was, (liat. tlio luwer chisMM loved. ^ 

llis part in the scene whore he finally jilts Grace Aroflht is excelleutly 
true to his character of ovor-cum teous fiilsoncHfi, but hers is not equal 
to it in point of merit. A girl of her sensibility aud dignity would 
scarcely have given so strong a hint of her icelinga to a inan of whoso 
affc-ctions she was far from sure, and w^hose .^inc^irity she had already 
begun to Husjwwi. Mrs. Hartley, tho KugliaJiwoman resident at 
Kihgslough, IS also a well-drawn chanicter, and a very pleasant 
Olio ; and it is a pity that she should only appear as a sort of dea 
ex' inachind whenever cither Nettie or Grace Moi&t is in trouble. 
Grace’s visit to her in England some time after their potsonal in* 
tei-course has been interrupted, and tho dilKcuHy exporioucod id: 
first by both in lesomiug ihe old intiiuuto relations, 13 ospoc]a% 
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jrell toivshed; aiul »«> 20 neeno in wliich the ioo u broken 
between them and Greco confides her trouble to her old frienda 
h soon followed by the news of l^mdy bavin*? been murdered) 
by Amos Scjott as it sc^ms ; and Grace thoreu^m undertakes a 
Journey to Ireland^ as much to see what can be dune for J3cott as 
to comfort Mrs. Brady in the time of her loss— atHiclion in 
^'fhe case of such a husband it could scarcely be called. 
I Then arise the complications we have spolmn of above. Mrs. 
Brady displays on amount of miaeiy which is quite unaccount- 
able until she lots out tho truth in the delirium of a fever, and 
Groce, going straiglit to tho young doctor llaulou, fiwds him ready 
to contess. That ti pi.'r«f*ri of his discriminatiou and comtiion seuse 
should not have dono so at ouco, when Ihcn’o wan every chiiiioti of his 
story being believed and no chance of any stigma nesting upon him 
for the uuforcpcon of n blow struck in self-dofeuco at such a 
niifian^ and such an unpopubr ruffian, ns Brady, is a riMUurkablo 
mrcumstanco. It is not more »o, howt'-ver, Uiun the inconstvpicuce 
of the events that follow ; tho want of sulficif»nt explanation for 
Scott's instant abandoumeut of tlie Castle harm, hia attachment to 
which has caused him so much siilVeriiig, tmd for tho very little 
that the hkirFs promise.; Iws to do with the wliole thing. 


that^ inciting snrrfy is timt the ferefathere of themy 
make the House of Loida have in fonner days cut a flue 
the national histovyi TSiis is no doubt a very fine ttawy fbt tneM 
who are content to do tfothing themlMlves and to boafowa^renui^ 
taon from tho deeds of those who have gone belbm CSeni f Wt iii 
this nose it is utterly groundless. The present House OX liio^ 
cannot show a sin^ male descendant of the batwns who met oii 
Runnymede or of those who shed titeir blood in the Hundred Y^sra* 
War/ The ever^-recuiriug revival and adoption of titleesnd esniafims 
lead to a great deal of ctmfutuon on this poiut. People Ibrgettlat 
tho prp!>('ut bearers of these titles can lay no claim to the honour of 
dopcent from the worthies <jf feudal Kiiglaud, unkas indeed it may 
be on tho spindle side. Sir BeruaM B\irke himself tells us. in 
another of ms boolra tliat all the English dukedoms dnWn to the 
l^giniuiig of Oharlus ZI. are gone, cxctqd Norfolk and Somerset fund 
Cornwiill,’* and tluit “ Winchester und Worcester are the only 
mait^uf^nati^s older than George HI.” he modo that frank 

(X)ufe»sion he has repented, and in the present volume does his best 
to atone fin* imving lot tho cat out of iue bs^ so iudisorcetly. The 
prnratiun to his first cfissy is a quotation from Arcndfiacon 
Nares: — 


THE PliAlSK OF PEDIGREES.* 

T he diflTeront ranki <»f t;or,it*.ty liave in turn been file favonrito 
range of novelists. Some p^^f♦*^ liigli life, others low. Satirist^ 
have quizzed tho follies of tho groat or laughed at tho vices of 
tho poor; moix? cheery writers liaie niado ua at homo on the 
forecastle or in tho mcyfl~ror>in, or hiivo oven drawn food for mirth 
from tht) doftd-iiliv<3 dfthiesa of a cathedral town. Sir Il(un;ml 
Burke, liowev'or, has b(M‘ri clevoivr tluin any of tli»‘se,, lor lie liaafilhrd 
volume after volume with the lea.st possible amount of toublo to 
himself, by simply ringing the cliiuigi'S on the old w'ell-worii 
parable of fortunes w-hirling wheel, which has f^r ages gi\L*ii a 
theme to the p(*riril of the pjjinlei* and to the pen of tJio poet: — 

Quid ueuift f* ill hii l.a roia por vpidiir/i,* 

h'un ‘•i rall<'gTi, piirlic sia inrudzatn ; * 

Che qieiedo ju» m auKtivicliiara, <• para, 

Allor si ;iuu, od hidlo dbiwisKiUo. 

♦So sang the liard of Lurca some six cenhirios ago, .aiul the same 
refroin may still he sung wdth .equal truth through oiieh of iho 
sovrml layei'M into which ])Oor Immaniiy di\ides iUelf, and wliich 
taken together go to the ni.dnng of society in the. true tieiiso of tho 
word. To the iJlslcr King of Anus, liowOMir, thi^ truth luu» not 
yet In^eu brought Jiojne. him s<ieiety moans the upper cnipt 
.alone, and he stands atraid, with much amazemunl, to tiud that this 
very upper cru.«l itself is subject to the wdxiiiiHand frcaK.H of fortune. 
In foriiiur volunif's lie lu m mourned over the hard faio of those 
who once wore part of that happy upper crust and ui'e now ]o.'»t in 
the cliaos beneath. In the present ono ho underUikei the move 
congenial tusk of Irumpeling thepruii^'S of those wdio still Juive 
the good luck to be iij>pe‘‘mos!. rilill this task, delightful as it 
may be, cannot be made 10 co\cr more than aivry-Joiir pages out 
of the three humivod and sixty-four which la* lias set. fls Ins limit, 
mid ho is fain to make im I h(» remaining t hive hundred with padding 
iu the .sliHpe of other “ K.'^.-iiys and Stories.” 

In thi;3 hia first. cliii]deT, hnw'evev, Sir Bernard TfUrko makes 
the most of his .spuee; for, noting up to tho Irish axiom that 
43very man is not 01 dy ns good as another, but a great do;it 
bMder too, ho does his best to pvo\o, fir-^t, tluit our tilled 
nobility uro the oldest fauiili»?s in the wurld; ue.\t, that our 
landed f^entry without titles tiro still older; uud, Iri.Miy, 
that nothing can oxer*! the wisdom and talents of peers who 
havo h»ug mouldv ])edigieos, e.vcepL the count le^s virtm\s of 
the fortunate jims[iroorn.s svho Iuim* InU'ly bccui oxiilted to a place 
bosido them. Were tin's boU-coiifilituted advocate of tho ckuina of 
our nobles to consideration on the s(*ove of long drsceiit uny nilior 
than ♦Sir Bonutixl Burke, wo alionhl pitv him for having uudei- 
taken ho very w’oals a ruse; but to ti llernfd all thmgs in tho w\ay of 
pcdigreo-pafoiiing are possible. (Certain it is that, as long ns men 
nouritfh the fond belief that there is any truth in Heralds’ pedigrees, 
the supply of tlmtnrtide, meted out by the 3’ard itwording to demand, 
will not bo wanting. Should the day ever come when Dai-win h 
hard theory is universally accepted, w'o doulit not that tho lieralds 
will be AS (Treat adepts at fishing up fur their clionlo some o\\stor 
or limpet lorofathor they now .m* in fathering them upon some 
shadowy foUow'cr of Norman AVillium, which is all that their art 
at nrcBcnt ugpii'es to. 

^ Li no other coiuitry in tho world, iinle.«i^ it lie Ainevica, is 
there so much iunuie thirxkevism displayed in the. worohinping 
of mure rank os in Euglamit. Gn what grounds uur nobility 
can lay claim to this roveronce it woiUd do hard to aay. It 
^nnot M from length of descent; for though Sir Burniird 
Burke tells us that “the, best blood in Europe mid the iiKiHt 
histone illustrotien belong to tho fwbUme of this Empire," it is 
an unnuBwemblo fact that, whoreas in our khnid the oldest 
family-U'ce has its root m the doventh' conturv^ on the Continent 
the same plant niay bft, and sometiines is, full two centuries older. 
Ab for the histone iSnstradon/* we are somewhat at a loss to 
know what tho phrase may mean. If it has any meaning at ( 01 ^ 


* The mse 0/ <7wf Fawtfiw oiker JCim^ and Sioriet, I^y Sir Beriimd 
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80 long 08 the English uohilitv ami gentry pawi tho greater part of tbair 
tinui in tV qiiiot and purity of tlw* rountry, ‘jurfi>iin«lftil by the inonumenU of 
thHr illustrious uncostor.s, Miirrouiidcd by «;vciything tliat can inapitc gcue- 
rofLs pride, noble (.TmilHlion, and aifiiablo mul imignanimona iwnunicant, no 
long they iiru saic, mid iu thorn the nation may n^pbiio its intenmts and its 
Ivmour. 

Smvly neither the Archdeacon nor Sir Ik*mard Borire could be in 
earnest, the one wJieu lie wi*r3tfi such twaddle, the other when he 
minted it. Tho theory that any man can lit hiiiist^lf fiir governing 
the firing by Btoring iit the elli^^CH of tlie duHil reminds us of the 
ftcrmim legend of the “ Caetle of Fools,” This castle was held by 
a singular tenure, which CHMupellod each mw heir on coming into 
pns.^esdiou to w^rite tho roeord of his own frillies and read those of 
the follies of all who had gone btdbre liini, which were all duly 
deposited and pToacr\*ed in the finuily nivhives. But, far from 
lictiiiir aa tho wholesonio check whicli was intended, it almost 
fieoiiicd as if tliia c|uuor pi'oriHion of tho flirt foundor had tainted 
with a stTAuge madness the spirit of his dcscuiidHuis. Each inio- 
ceorling duo soometl onlv l)ent on outdoing tho otherain the miid- 
n»iss of hia freaks nud follies. Wotnr.ihing of tho samn results, wo 
fancy, would inevitably bi3 shown forth in any family that waa 
emit cut to vegetHte in tho family seat, contomphiting the tombstones 
of its race. Foolish enough, in all conscience, family pride does 
make our countrymen, liutAvo liopetliero is no class Englishmen 
yi'l Hunk to t his kiut and most hopeJu.sd* stogo of imbecility^, If tho 
Ix^arorH of ancient names won Id but keep in mind that a long series 
of anccst^iro sJiows tho native with great advantage at the first, but 
if ho any way degencrrit4»i from his litio the loiust spot is visible on 
ermiuu ” ; and if, instead of burring themschva in the conceit of 
thoir owm grandeur, they wotila Jay it aside and pass a year or two 
of lht?ip early manhood auf dir ' fr/nhhriti'/mftf it not impoB- 

siblo that they might yet aild some lustn* to their ancient names, 
instt?ttd of expecting thtj reHecUnl light of llieir forenmners to tint 
tbera with its afterglow. Belief in poifigiXH'fl is unforiujiately ono 
of tho most last ing delusions of human nature. But 
'lla? (iorl#i tiro just, and of our plodASUt vices 
Mako iiHtruntents to Mnomge 114. 

^rijc eyes thoreforo of the wovahippers of nmk and title are hoKien 
i^o that they cannot .see that the first founder of a (Treat race> 
huwexcT low Ills birth have Ijcen, is presumably the greatoet 
of that race. 

Wc mubl now turn to tho “ other fksavs and Stories.” Tho first 
of these stsirts with iho question, Who whs Bamel&V This quea* 
lioii, about which we cannot imagiuo any vntioiKil person having a 
mniueiit H doubt, lakes >Sir Benuird Burke a score of pages to 
AUHwer, Ferluipa hu may U(4t think it beitoath his uotico to tell 
in Jiirt next oilition bow ihi*i same Vamela Ix^come I^ady Edward 
Fit/cendd, with a cap <if 1 liberty on )icr head instead of a bridal 
\eil, a daring defimice of public opinion which greatly scandalized 
boiiie of her compati'iots then rcthg^jos iu Eiigiand, Wc do not 
SCO why any ono iu tho present day should caixi to know who 
JVmiola was; but deiihlless her coimoxion witli Ir^tuid gpvea 
her nil inLi*rej?t in tho eyes of tho Ulster King of Anus 
which tho public at lar(TO cannot be oxpecicd to feel. Indeed^ 
“ Ulster” seiuus to share very largely the prejudice of his fellow- 
countrymen, that no good thing is to ho looked for out of lielaad. 
Ho d«jes not perhaps let this Iceling i^ai'iy him so fiur as the 
JH^h girl w ho on her first visit to the (’lp<iro doolorod it to bo fiir 
iiii’ea'ior to the ploy aho had once seen in Galway, and who begged 
her mother to Icl tJie pedignw tracing tlio tkmily dsNcent from the 
kings id' Breli’ny lio on the dra.wiug-vc»ojii table. 8till, the ay of 
“Justice for Ireland” rings tlmmgh the pages of the book) and 
“ Ulster” cfvnnot iurliear to remind the Sax one that the tala of their 
mioostorH is a mens idle droani when coiupared with tho ens^m 
chain i)f whicli ovary O and Afac on either side of tlie ChaiigieL can 
boast. Ho lias cloarly a liAuk'eriug for tho good^ old days whoa 
Malachy woro the coUur of gold, and whuu tho said On and iMfeva 
reigned supi'ome. Wo suspect, however, that the letter part 
of the- population of Irukuid, in.steitd of re-och«hig a wish for the 
return of tho palmy tlays,- would bo more incline to join in the 
pioueejaeulatiou inscribed over ono ol* tho porta of Galway^* From 
fmy- of the 0 *Fbihm:tye, good Lord deliver ns.” Wo ahodd 
hardly expect to find so ardent a champion of tho inative Iriali 
^hJOtucling -fike glories and the. fifiiiee of the Viceregal Court) hut 
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we find that one of the other Emjs^ is set apart for this speeial 
service. Next on the list comes the Perplexities of Precedence,’* 
and we tom to it with a (scleam of hope that here at least Ulster ** 
may have done g(K)d service to humanity by dispersing the misty 
ideas as to the exact dignities and titles duo to youngmr sons and 
their ofispring which obscure the minds of the vulgar. Our hopes 
am, however, disappointed. Sir Bernard Burke would have the 
etiquette of precedence made even more perolexing than it is. He 
joins the m for the rights of women, and laments that the wives 
of all oiBciius do not share the rank and place of their husbands in 
tbe OhuTch or in tbe State. In fact, be tells us — 

The truth is, times have outstripped the old Precedence Code. That 
which wa» applicable to the days of the Tudors imd tho Stiuiitj*. is sotiie> 
what out of date in the ndgn of Queen Victoria. ITio remedy is at hand. 
Tho three Kinipi of Arms, Gartetf l^yon, and Ufsier^ sliould bo i*4*r|iiircil to 
examine the Statutes, (irdiimncos, and lietfulatioiis of l*recedon<*c in tliis 
country, to ooosidcr the beat means of remterinf' the law suitable to the 
eximcicn of the pre^nt ope, and to draw up conj(»intly such a re|KUi; as 
mi^ht embody all points of interest, and place tho wliolo (tf the 

snUoct clearly befbro the Crown. A Royal Warrant, or, if need Ims, an Act 
of Parliament, might then bo obtainod, to bcttle autboritatively a very 
**vexata quffistio,'* and to remove all |)oi:plexitics, incoiisiatciicica, and 
anomalies from tho Law of Precedence. 

Burely the rernody here nropostjd wuuld be worse than tho evil for 
which it is prescriliod ; for in the very same essay “ Ulster ” dwells at 
great length on tho fury of n feud which mged heiweeii himself 
and his brother Ijyon on the qiiostioii of tho right of preccdeuco 
between Edinbui'gh and Glasgow. If tho hawks did thus, in sjute 
of the proverb, peck out c:ich other’s eyes about so siuiill a thing, 
Low could they bo expected to stni clearly into the sifting of so 
weighty a mailer as the Laws of I’n^cedeiicii ? 

However well Iflster” may Ik' posted up in tho traditions of his 
own Scotia, ho is \ory much in tho dark as to the hi.story of the 
Bcots of Britain ; for ho talks of Ihc l)ougla.sos as originally at‘ttling 
in Moray, and would have us believe that ‘‘ the iiuportsuil 
families of CiimpheU and Gmliani wei*e alw*ays Caledonian, 
and thereforo tho Dukes of Argyll aud Montrose arc chiefs 
of cions which existed in the days <jf the llonians.” Kvery 
one who has read any Beottish history at all niuftt know that 
the Oamphells are not Celtic at all ; tho fouiuh'r of tho family 
. being one of tho stnw knights, who made his fortune by taking 
part "with Bruce, and marrjing one of his si.«»ter8. They have 
gradually nbsorK'd or turned out half tho old (Vltic dans of the 
west, and, after tho roanaer of conquerors, to them wives the 
praise of thow^ they have c,ou<pior(Ml. 

iSir Bernard Burke tolls us that “ the early annals of Scotland 
are made up of family disputes,” W can only wish that he had 
added to this slatemeni a list of the said annals, with information 
as to tho hiding-placo in which they have hitherto been liirlciiig. 
Tho greatest difficulty in the history of that lrouhles<nne country has 
hitherto been that it can show no ejirly annals of any kind, a few 
bttiTon lists of unknown kings (jnly excepted. On looking further, 
however, wo find that Sir Bmnard Burkes notion of tho meaning of 
the word early ” must ditler somewhat from our own, as all that 
he has drawn from tin' .said annnL'? is the mythical tale of the clan 
battle on the North Inch, to ho found at length in : he fabulous 
historians. All that can ho said w'itli certainty on tho subject of 
this curious fray is to he found in the ouaint word.s of the iVior of 
l^M’hleven, who tells as shortly as possible how the wild Highland- 
men fought and fell, adding the very natural comment that it was a 
aelcoulh thing,*' though what they killed each other for ho seem.s 
not even to have triiwl to make out. As to tho names of the n;- 
npi^tive combatants wliieh ino«lem ingenuity has twisted into Clan 
Quhele iUid CUaii t.’luittau, no clan now existing has as yet sue- 
ciMsded in making good its claim to either. I 

There is hut one amusing umsedote in tho wdiolc ho«'»k. ’We give 
it as it stonds : — 

Sir Julm Sclmw, of Oreniork, a Whig, Inst a hawk, ‘•npixiscd to have Im-i'ii 
shot by llrtice of ('J.-iekniaiiiiHii, a .laivbifc. In Sir Jolin’s abm-ivo, Jj/uiy 
OrecmK’k sent to Bruce a letter, with an ofl'er of her intcrevs-fion, on Mr. 
Bruce’a wigning a very strongly- worded apology, liis n jdy was 

* For the h(»nowred hnmls of Djimc Margaret Seliaw’, of Gn enwk : — 

* Mapam, — 1 did nut Hlioitt the haw’k. But sooner Ilian have iiiadi' miioIi 
an ajudogy na your Ladyship has b.'ul tbe e<in.siderafiou to dietate, I would 
have shot the hawk, Sir‘.lobn Schaw, and your Ladyabip. 

* I am, Madam, 

‘Your Lftdyship’.M devoted servant command, 

‘ Glaikmannan.’ ’’ 

"We note with sorrow that even ** Ulsfor ” himself is clearly un- 
'eei*taiii in the matti-T of titles, if he presents the wife of Sir Jidm 
Bchaw to UB ns Lady Greamock. 

YVe cannot lay tiown the book without quoting the proplietic 
note with which one of the essa}T4 begins: — “A hi.storv of tlio 
feuds of great housos w<mld IIU voliinioS.’’ No doubt then Sir 
Bernard Burke intends that tho volunioa shall he filled, ami, having 
worn the ’Vicissitndos of Omit Familios throadbarc, lie now means 
to make capital out of their feuds. It does not seem to occiur to 
him that great fomilies may be quite as tnuisitive as small ones to 
the unpleasantness of having their family ntinirs and failings probed 
and laid baixi to the public. For Cmr own part, should las 
much tempteil to quote for the benefit of all sucli inquirers into 
the history of their neighbours the witty answer of tho elder 
Dumas, w!io, Ixdng loo closely pi'essed about his ancestors, got 
rid of his tormentor wdth the reply, ^'My grandfather, sir, was 
a baboon ; thus you see that my pedigree began where yours 
ends.” 


BRYCE ON THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE.* 

B ooks have, and occasionally doserve, their fates. That of 
Pi-ofessor Bryce’s Holy JRomm Empire^ which now lies 
before us in a fourth edition, bos been to develop from a Univer- 
sity Prize Bssay of rare promise into an bistoncal and political 
tr^tise of permanent value. A German translation baa boeny ' 
publishiMl of tbe enlarged work— no slight tribute of recognition^ 
on the part of a literary world peculiarly jealous of what it regards 
os its own domain. And while English historical schobiship 
has just rcfuson to ho proud of the signal pnnif furnished by Mr. 
Bryce’s book of its vitality, Euglish political life would be bene- 
fited by the infusion into it of such elements of insight and grasp 
as it reveals on tho part of its author. The systematic study of 
a comprehensive subject by the light of pditical ohi^vation aa 
well as of historical learning triiin.s the student, as it wore un- 
consciously, into litness for other than literary tasks. It is by 
aiicli a priiess, which is not one of everyday experience, that tbe 
bcIiooIh and public life should come into vital contact with one an- 
other. Neither the sole nor the main end of historical study is 
to produce political capacity; the riper student alone is able to 
judge of the bent of his own genius ; and the systematic study 
of history in its<)lf involves so severe an apprenticeship that it 
only gnidiinlly reveals its secondary uses to those who devote thoir 
minds lo it." We smile nt the ardour of a now Pndessor of 
Hist*>ry when, with the candid iimbition characteristic of an in- 
fiiigural ftddivss, he proposes to train up at his feet a generation of 
political JeadLM*8 ; for we know lliat time can he trusted to appriso 
all concerned of the occnvsional inadeqiitmy of the means to tho 
end. But when vve observe how a susluinod ellbrt finally uroducea 
fttunetliing like umstery over a field of inquiry extending liDin tho 
founJaliuns of incdijcval political life to some of the chief poli- 
tical questions of our own day, wo arc ready to admit that tho 
fiilfilinciil of promis*j of one kind may itself bo proiniso of an- 
other. 

It is by no means only the anppkmiftiitary chapter on tho New 
German i^mpire, ffirming llu» distinctive fijature tlio new edition 
of Ylr. Bryces* book, w’Inch has suggested tho above rt'inarks, 
though it is to it that they more especially apply The eventa 
of which this chapter treats, and on which it furnishes a brief 
but ins! riictive enuunout, are chiefiy of our own gem>ration, and 
in part oidy of y»;sterd!iy. Their occun’enco hnsi hetiii accom- 
nnnied, mora nostro, by a frc'c i!xi>ression of opinion on the part of 
Englialmien ; nor has a geiu^ral kindly sympathy Ix'en wanting on 
our part to>vards tho advance of Germany to politicjil unity and 
greuliiess. This sympathy has, how'ev(‘r, to a great extent sprung 
Irom tJie admiration evoked by migidy lubicvements, and it liai 
frequt'iitly failed to apprcHnatc and accompany the less inmustiaUdy 
momentous (*pochs of Ge.rinau nalioiial progress. And it must bo 
conceded that the spirit in whicJi the re.spoiisib]e dirc'ctors of 
English foiingn policy have met the suf*cessivo. cliaugos which our 
generation has witnessed in Gorman political life hoe by no nieana 
rH.*en chanictiu’i/AMl by that iutelligenco which springs from know- 
ledge. YVo need not c’hitv tlio nior-il furtJu^r back, though 
it w'ould he easy enough lo do s ). For nt the Congress of 
Vienna tho intlueiice t)f Groat Britain was steadily emphiyed to 
perpetJiato the main politicid dilficultie.s of Germany nt homo and 
abroad. Everything was then done which could he done to depress 
and lircak up tlie pow'cr of IViissia, and to leavt? Germany with ii 
w’cak frontier in tlio West. But, lo come to inoro recent times, 
howr blind bavc Britisli statesmen proved to the significance of the 
Schleswig-Holstein dilficuliy in nil its sUigcs, how childishly waa 
it always waved aside ns an unintolligiblo chaos of perplexities, 
and how wantonly was the necessity overlooked of helping to 
satisfy just demands, if only in c»rder to n\crt the ultimate conse- 
qiM*i!f <*s of ihw'avtiiig them ! Mr. Bryce, w^ho* has irii'ated tliift 
subject correctly and chyirly (only’^ oiuilting to emphasize, in ita 
bearing upon tho question of the snccessiou in both duchies, tho 
significance of the capitulation of J460), has given l^glisli states- 
inoii credit for an earnest intelligence at the eleventh hour which 
we fear ii w’ouUl be diliicull to mibstantiate. He says in a note : — 

'I’hc inaction of Engluiul ivn-s attributed on thn Continent partly to the 
[HTMUinl influein o of the Sovereign, partly to the supposed prevrdenco of 
“ |j< ;kv at any i*ricc ” doctrint's. But it n-ally was in die nioin duo to th« 
fact that sljitosmen found, ’\vl»ou thoy looked into the mutter, that 

the Danes were a filially in the wrong, though no doubt tlio Ue^tiUioii 
of Fr.-inec. witliout whose aid it would Iwive been folly to stir, had honiclliiiig 
to do with the matter. 

The impression that any English stfitesmon of mark had arrHod 
at the conclusion indicalcd was ccilaiuly not left upon tho uiitida ^ 
of those who atteiuhid the* deljate of the year 1864 in the House 
Commons. Lonl Ualmcrston, wdio closed it, w'as specially careful 
to coniine tho siibstanco of Jiis n^narks to topics 09 for away os 
pfissiblo trom the piuticular •pieation. Future ^norations are 
likely to ri'ad this w-holo passage in our political life as one of 
unsolved doubts and difiiciilties, airccti'd by a prejudice iu iiivoiir 
of tho wwiker side. On the other hand, it is certain ^for Hol'd 
Kus.sell in his prompt candour luis already published the fact to 
tlie yvothi) that the Ministry were divided in their views, aud that 
it was the ■ unwilliiiipiess of Fmnce, rather tliau a prevalouco of 
opinion in favour of Genmmy, which produced the decision for 
peace. 

Again, how little alive was our foreign policy to tlie real 

* The Holy Roman Empirr, By .famoB Bryce, DiC.L., Regius I'liifeasor 
uf Civil Jrfiw in tho Univeivity ofrOxford. Fourth Edition. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1S73. 
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the politioal and tha commercial ralations hatwcon the mling 
nxwer of iPemia aiid tho ItcpnblSc of Venice. A. comtnon or 
intormediato danger threatened tho Powera of tho l^t and We«t. 

f)ttoiiian Power, which had cnimhled into <h»t the nde of 
Ihe Ry^^tino Oaesars, soanied to endanger at once tho inclopendanco 
/of Ohriatendoiu and the rising Mussulnioii ICnipiro on its eaeti^ 
border. A new dynapty had lately been t«tabllflliod upon the imciotit 
throno of Pewin. The nominnl reign of the descendants of 'Kmour 
had passed away. The stri<l» between tho rival Turhoninn tribes 
of the Kata Koinlunnd the Ak-Koinlii, the black and whito sheep, 
the former of whom had kept tho thrunn fi*om the year 1420, had 
ended witli^ tho defeat and deatli of Johan Shah in 1468 by Uznn 
Hassan, chief of the Ak-Kjomlua, who now became nuislor of 
Persia, the last prince of tbo hou.^o of Timour, Saltan AlxniSMiyd, 
soon jBilling before his compiering »rnif». TJie dyiisiity foandod by 
Uzim lIas.^Ti was tho Buyenderce. IBs liunilV had befo cfilab- 
lished at DiarK^lnr since the time of Tinioiir, wbn had nin !<* llioin 
grants of land in Armenia and IMeeopotajiiin. Tliis abl*' atul 
oncrjipetic chief had already lK?en in collisioji with the Turk^, in 
the interest of Oalo Johannes, of tin* noble Inmsc of the (knunuMii, 
Inother of David, the hist of the Ohristiaii T'lmpcviirs (»f Trobizond, 
whopo daughter Despitui ho b id ninrricd, whilst btlll IVincc of 
Diarbckr, K^fovo he had gained t!io throne. 

Despairing of milking sin;jlv, or e\tai with tho uiill^vl 

Powers of Europe, ag^uiK-^i tiio eoiiimon loo, n»)twitli/jtNtu<ling 
the relief of lV*lgmde, lln; givj«t iCopnlilic. with Ikr-seoing 
policy turned i!« ey<‘fi Unvardii ilto E;!>t, in hoiw'S of eniisting 
the arms and the iiillncvee «.1‘ tin* hilherto almost in vincible 
chieftain fifniinst Ida hL*iv<lii:»vv nif-my. An eiiib,i>MV to I'/uji 
Tlassun was rea*dved on -, no 1/ insK, us tho y-aanllot of 
tho Turkish power hud to 1 ;.' run.' 'J’lm pt»hL olleivd bv tlio 
iSooato having Ikvii itIioumI by rrioico-eo M jcl)* lo niid (uacienn 
drt Mezo, a tittijig envoy was f«>uml in (.vjtfM-iiio /ein», a iiior- 
clmut prineo of cmiruire .and cliilily, ^\Jio is c-illcd neplnav !•» 
Queen l>eApiua, having marim (I \ ediOiU*. one of tho fom* daugh- 
ters of Nicolo IhiUjol’ the Ar»'Uipohigo, wlioso wife wus 

I)espina*s sister. The ?on of Ihuirvni Zeno, who laid dieil at 
Damascus, having penelratcv! us Ihr as Bij^<:urah, Mecca, mid 
Persia, Catoi'Uio had sorai' arijiudnumre with tlio East. A lew eii- 
It^prising men, templed bv lie* hiyli pay of tbc Sennie. went with 
liini, and bo wa.*! c.uinuii.ssiorn d io oiler I 'run lla^san a hundred 
armed pillHv.s with e.lher sfhiv'^ great and r-iiiull, to Jail upon tho 
Turks from the soa, if Im woiud not fail to press tlnnn with fill his 
force by land. Leu\ ing V enie. • .1 uiie ( », j 47 1 , Zeno p if.'siug ihrouirli 
Oarainania n^ichcd P raia with dillieuhy, and v.{,‘ Mceived with 
tho utmost rejoiemg ami Imnour, Iking even admitted to h pcrHonnl 
intimacy with tho Queen, throne h who.«e inhuence it inamly vvi ** 
that the Porsian luouurch wm.^ Induced OM iitcr upon the war whiHi 
ended so diiMetrouslv for him. 1 zuu JlaHMau with iiis owu hand 
wrototo the King of (.tcorgia orderd to K*gin the war in that (pjartor. 
Moaiiwliile tho Pidnceof ( 'aramanhi, having, forthe ollenci* of giving 
a passage to Z.ono, bed'll dispos^e.^aed by !Slahumct If., had taken re- 
fuge at the Peraiau Ci^iirt, and urged on iht' war. No news umviug 
of the promised propurutious of yeni(?y, TJzuii Imgan to mlatnuit 
the H^ublic, and had tlunipdd^ of Ie.adiug hi.'^ line army against 
some Tartar chief's, bis enemies. The Sini.itt* had however in the 
iuterim sent another ainKi.M.s.idor, t lio^ala Jkirbaro, Avith a present 
of six inimeuso sicgi? guns, iirfjut'bu.se.s, and numerous tiohl-pieces, 
with powder imrl other inimitiou^ of war, and over a hundivd 
men stilled in artillery. At tin? same time 11 captuin-geuenU waa 
seat with a grout fleet to the co:i.d tif (laraiuauia, which reciip- 
tiured tho oastloa ol tho diHpossc?se(l prince and restored tliciii to 
his generals. 

Tho earliest campaigii by land is of doubtful import, Knollea 
clakniug as a Persian victory ihe (Migugeinent Avith ^lustufa, 
Mahomet's son, and Amuvath, near Doom, in the aulumu of 147.2. 
Not so the next great encounter in the spring of the following year: 
for although, accoi-ding to Zeno's roport, (eii thousand Persians fell 
and fourteen thousand Turks, the dcibat of ITzun I lassan nt Tahoada 
was eompleio. Clreatly discouragi-d, he dismissed, says the same 
writer, the Polish and* lluaguriHii nmbasaadors, thril lbcy might 
ndt witness his inifleiy, and di'Mpatched Zeno himself willi uipmt 
letters to ell the kings of Europe. Ousimir IV. of Pol.and, engngod 
as he was at ibis time in tho thick of his Hungarian campaign, was 
moved by the envoy’s apjM‘!il to tho evtent of iiilifying peace 
within a few da3's; tho like .'iucec.-s attending his mission to Mat- 
tldfla CondnuB, by whom Zcim was flubbed knight with many 
bosumis at BucU, April 20, 1474. 

The VeBetiau Sonato^ the ineaiiliinc,hivmng that Barbaro had 
not vet. reached Persia^ IkBiMitched on the 13th of February^m- 
bnotto Dontorini, who found Dorbaro newly arrived at- Ispahan; and 
weU lieoeivedt ^ favourably welcomed himself, Die 

Rhfth fliidii^ the Yenetiai) promises uioro profuse than their deeds. 
Hewasdjsiiiisaied with general declarations of being willing Ui resume 
war at some future time } and on his refusing to accept that con- 
dosion to lus mie^ion, was compelled io leave by force, together 
with the envoy of the Duke of Buignndy. Nothing, indeed, came 
of the lofty protestations of ihe European Powers beyond the 
bitfran exploits of ^ fleet on the Black sea coaat. There Barbaro 
bad liagered two whole years, "only prooeeding on bisorzand to the 
Pesnaair. Court in the sprmg of 1473, and then taking nearly a year 
tojont there. Ito avos wclconied iavonzably by tho Shah, who was 
iliuAt the height of his gwdrar, having juat leoeived trihute firom 
Miaha chie&. The molt of lua fliTOiixite son Uiqlier 


Mahomet, and his deftH:tion to the Turks, with his tregieia eiid| 
berokd tho old horos spirit. Ilodied witboatany expimt of fiirthev 
conseqaence, January 5, 1478. 

The reports of their respective missions by the Venetian envoys 
were accusaible to Rainusio, and wem worked up by him into lus col-' 
Action, with ilus exception of that of Oaterino Zeno, which ho states 
ho could never gf‘t iiuld of, but was able indirectly to prepare 
his uarralive irom tho oilicial lotLcm of Zeno, Though they would 
»ccm in hu\i^bi‘cn mndo use of in Bnmusios pa^s by Knolles, \ 
Alalcnliu, an»l other writers upon tho history of Turkey and Persia^ y 
tlio.so report.-. Imvo not hitherto Ixion available in an independent 
funn or in J-kiglish. The Coiiiieil of the ITidslini; Society have dona 
well iu bringing them out in a connected series as one of their 
voluiiioM for ih(' ]iivH3iit year. The iwirrati ves of tt ioBufa or Josapha 
Bjibaro, ninl Anibrosio (’onUrini, pn*pared for tlio press by Liord 
Siaub'V of Aklovlev, are supplonumted bv tlmtof Caterino Zeno and 
thi\-r oilier.*, under iho liiuiUH of Mr. (Jharlcs Urey, which amplii^ 
uud carry 011 t lic liisUny of Persia to a half-ct*ntury or so Inter. Ona 
nfth-vf o i.*! ih'i a/iorf Xarmfioc of (hp iJfv and AvU of the Kiiiff 
Umoin i U-w/n, by ( iiovan Alui’in Angiokdlo ; tbo sec«jjid is The Travel 
of a tn IWstn^ whoije imnio there lire no means of 

; and Ihn third ia tin; NarnUa'a of tJie Mmt NMe 
I im cti/io tV Aimo adri^ ambassador fruui \ »3rnce to tho (Jourt of 
T':tiuii.fp, then in tho liisl yc,ar ofhis long rcigu oriifty’-one years. Tho 
uliok* MV i);in’ali\t‘s innke up soui^dhing like a connected cha|)ter of 
hlfttory, iriving insiny pHvticuhirs of PtT.^^iaii politics, tho private life of 
I iho Sluihs, rtkI llio nnittu>na b»3tw»'en Llicin and the loading Puwwa 
of llui Pu'ct'clciico in order has Inicn given to Josapha 

Itirbiiro, wJu» 1 m.^ iutrodncod his ojirlirr jouvnry into the Crimea, 
(Mrf-assiii, and lu-ovghi in tho year 143^*, giving iiuiny curious 
pKvlh-ulars <»1‘ his iWjjHricncL* of Tartar J lie. Jlo burrows into ihe 
gro.iL tumulus of t lulbcdin, in tho \.‘iiu hupo of treasure. Ho is 
^•how•n by tbo ivin:>*, among utbor wondciTul jewels, a ruby like a 
<du‘.5tniiL, an oiuuv and a half in wci|.',lit, not bored through, 
but i.ct ill u eii'ch t uf gold ; alssO ii cameo tho brmdth of 
II groat, with 41 Woman's head wenring 11 garktiid, “ Js not 
lids Miirv j' *’ Hsk^'d tho King. Iknbaro ihoii-rlit not, but 
one of the ajiidrul goddesses, wursldjrpod by the idoliiti-ra be* 

(••rt* tho cnuiijig t)f (.'hrisl, 'riu* mixing h<i|»-* with wiiio made 
of In-io'v, which bccjuuo very sLupriying, struck him .os singular, 
a^ did the pc)*)»clu:d moving of the Taitar horde-* in caravan^, 
which rmiiindi'd him of tho Egyptians one of the earliest 
occuidum. of iho gi|•^ies hoiug inmiiionod. Ii\‘ is ndnule in his 
do^criptioii of tho, system of irvigaliou cmphMc.l in Persia, tho 
wiiiov being col IV »*u*d umlcr gronijil three or Imir d ay ct’ journey 
from the river wUimce tlie supply is drawn. M'lm scarcity of tnvs 
v.a.s as iii;.irkcil thon iis honv in the territory of tho Shah, the 
rainfall ludiig excessively sc;uity. and the only fn lil-lrees to bo 
seen depending upon the lutihciai watm* teiipjd^. Tlio eonipamiive 
lack of timber, however, was the caiwe c>f c.'U’eful and admu'ablc 
citrpcntr). T'lio city of Ispahan — Spalnin or Spaan, os it is callud 
in tlio Venetian reports — is doscriUsl ns being four niilos in cir- 
cuit, or tel) ineluding the suburb.-*, Avilh inultitudes of goodly 
hourics, Jkirbiii'o's linvel.s extended as far and wivlo ns Yezd (or 
Jfx) and Sidra/. (Svras); his further acccniiil of tho country mid 
its people Iviiiir compiled from native reports added to his study 
of pv»giu])ldcnl Avritiuv, uf whom ho j^lves ji list, from Pliny and 
Solinii.s to l*olo,Nu!oloOoato,and Muiimkw ille,w ith others us rocx^nl 
as Pietro ('^iiirini, Aluiw da Mo.sla, aiid Anibrogio Coutarini. The 
editor has. A\ith excellent judgment, iustwul of a more recent 
version, giNen us Barbaro’s story in the quaint old I'kiglisli of the 
learned AVeishinan, William Thoiuft.s, who had been OJerk of the 
(Council to JCdward VI., nud bccume known by more than one 
Avork upon Italian liEiory and literuliuo; mid who left, among 
other MSS,, Le iWpf/ryunpj a defence of tleniy VIII. against 
Aretiru), He was hanged lor treiison May j 8, 1553. Thomas’s 
spelliog of llic DAuit's of places and persons is BuflicienUy 
puzzling to make tbo reader gmleful for tho foot-notes which 
explain tluit Citoi'cbim moans Astrakhan, or llajy Terkhim; 
Cotathis, Koutais ; Straua, Astrubad } iho As.8timboi ’’ is 
ITfwaau Ik'g, chief of the Ak-Koinlu ; and Uiansa” Jehon Shah. 
There arc amusing archaiaius in plenty, such as “doonye" 

( diinny) for stupidly drimk. “ Perti’iclws " with “ ryse podaigo ” 
at T'artar feasts aro served to every man ; which to them ” am 
not deyiiteth" — he., aro not iniicli Aslued. At barial-(daoea 
young and old men and w^umcn sitt in plumpes,” in crowds or 
cluiiipB. As fiu' as” is expressed by *mia lerrefoorther” Chi the 
Bendaineer, besides a flgare said to bo Solomon, is a etatno of e 

boy8terou.so " or robust man whom they say is Sampson.” It m 
not *every reader who from showing aitro uP m hone maiy,” 
Avould pathor that shoeing hoioea cost a shilling a set, or would 
know that “ grises ” wero “ steps," or that well cowched/’ the 
equivalent of ** erto " in tho origiuM, meant steep. 1 

Angiolello and the unnamed Venetian merchant tellchwi^ of 
tho gknies of Ismail 8afi, son of Sheikh Hyder, TTzim’s son^i^mv, 
by whom the fast doclining power of Die AIv-Koinlaicwas wetv 
thrown. In the shcMrt preface of Mr. Olmrles Grey, to wjiotti Die 
present tranalation is duo, an outline is given of the events whiMi 
preceded uul marked his reipn. Ismail, whoso flunily traced tk^ir 
descent freon Ali, the aon-m-law of the I^ophet, is hnowD In 
Fenian history aa the head of the Kuzzilbaslies (from the nd eap 
or fez introduced by them), as well aa tike founder of the SWa^, 
which has evareuico distm^ished tbeSoonie or Persian branch m 
the Moriem firomiho Osmaw. Tho most marked events of hisziAiflD 
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wore the giyat rictoiy of Meirr Shah Johan over the ITalwj;;* under 
Sheibani Khan in 1514, and his defeat by Selim I. on the plains 
of Oh&ldomn, neor Klioi, which left Tauns at the mercy of the 
Tarks. Troro Persian history Anpolollo diverp^s into a full and 
nniiuftti'.d account of Sciim's expedition n^intA Bprypt, rosultlnjr iu 
its coufjucst hy Turkey niid the deatlis of the two last sohurns, 

I KhnfuiHsl-Ghouri and Tomant Iley. It is stiwigo that neither of 
those writem makes m\y refer(!nco to the successive sicirca of 
liSpanto, or to the peace concluded with Venice in 1503, whereby the 
whole mainland or Grroce was lo.at. Thero is a great gap between 
them nnd Vincentio d’Ale.ssandri, who rcprc.sonted Venice at the 
Court of Tamnsp, Isutiil’s son. This writer describes briefly the 
condition of the coiintrv* and Ooiul of IVraia, and draws out its 
boundaries, which had *lvH.'n defined towards the W(*st by the 
Tigris under the tn^aty with Turkey in 1555. The kingdoms com- 
pri^d in the Shah’s doinhiions are laid down as Sunan 
(Shirvan), iho ancient kingdom of tlio Medt'S, Arus, near Oiviiter 
f Armenia, Oarassan (Khorassan), Cbiesseii (’heri (Herat), 

Diorgomet (Dainaghaii), and Oilari t<iliilun), the last naiucil 
being in msiim^otion. <'>f his fiftv-lwu cities th<‘ principfil are 
Tiiuris (Tabriz), metropolis of tlie whole kingdom, Carbin 
(Cnsbiii), Ournssan, Nactiincu (Nak-^hivau), and Samachi 
(Sfbanjuclii).” Oominorce, which had oflate greatly declined, had 
been somewhat rrsvivod by the uiriviil, hy way of Muscovy, in 
1561, of Anthony denkiihion, whom 1 f AU;i.^:indn odcUv calls “Mr. 
Thomas of liond on,’’ with a letter Ironi (^Mieeii Elizabeth nnd ii 
f^iiantiLy of cloth. 1 1 is death and tlm sfiznro of his goods left Hf lie 
encouragement to further onterjirise to\N'ard.s that qmtrter of th« 
Kast. Allliough inferior in in1(*i-est t.o tlu'. travels of Vartiiema, 
and to man V other narratives of ndvenfurc and discovery in the 
♦Society’s freries, these T<.«v)r(]s of Italian travi'l and diplomacy in 
the R*i8t are. striking and instructive enough to justify their 
eolection by Ibe (loiiucil, nnd to render them wolconn*. to the 
sabscribova and the public. 


th» Bishop of Bath and Welb. Toko as an ' exiin^la .tlkia^ aiaM 
inappropriate little homily on tlie angelic appearance to 
in Judges xiii.:- 


THE SPEAKEirS COMMENTAIIY.* 
f'pWO nn»ro A’olnniefi of what is still, for convenionco, called the 
J- CoMiurnitfn/j have appeared siiuvj our last notice of 

the work. Of the former tlies»‘, w'hich includes the iKioka of 
Joshua, Judges, Kntli, Sainiiol, and the FifSt Hook of Kings, wo 
propose now to say a few wonU I’ho progress of this Oom- 
ineuliu’y is extra m'dinarily h\ow. Faji-d Ossington has not only 
ceased to b'j Speaker, but he has paid the hist debt of nature. A"et 
Iho work to w^iiieli ho g^avo tlu? iiiipulso, and whic.h hoi row cd from 
him its name, has only reaehod tlio Hook of .Ksllior, AVo cannot 
neeouTil for this. JAn* the tusk is subdivided among miiiiy 
biboiinirs; and, to sny the truth, no great ]uniis seem to have been 
beslowoil by come tif tbo eorul^julora on tlio nnderlukiug. One of 
the con tri bn tors, at least, to the loluino now* be.fore us can have 
done littlo mow than elaborrite for tfio printiT t he rough notes 
wbicli ho took for his own uao wdnai lie lirsq read the stwrea text iu 
tho original. Dot's the delay p(»int tollu? ilitficnhy which the most 
versnlileand aeeom]»li!>'ljed of editois jjjust neeesvi.irily face if he li.a.s 
to reeuueilo diseonhnii and to adapt them to tho timiility 

or tbo impi'rfect loiowlodge of u superinteiuliiig cnuimitltM? of 
cautious diniilaries I*' At any rjite, tho result in nvpect of matter 
na well as of time is far from satislhcton. The (Vumneulm*y will 
be a diaappoiiitmeut, v.e are sure, to ninny of its be.’^t well-wishers. 
Then, again, tbo price of tho work is almost pnjliibUivo to tbo 
class of readers tor whom it was iuternled. Tip: volumes, it is 
true, are beautifully printed ; and the typo is largo oivougdi fot aged 
eyes. Hut wo question tho ml vantage of giving tho text t)f the 
liible in full, iu lui edition which was meant for wide difliipion, 
Tho cost might have beeti I’i'dueed bv at lea.st two- thirds if the 
notes and eoiuraentnry luul biicn printed in a sopanite foim. 
And this was all Ihut was really wanted ; for every ono poss^'escs 
the authorixud text, and could reler to a separaVp commentary 
w'hen necessary. ‘ 

The first thing that slrikes us in examining tho vobinio now 
before ns in a critical point of view is the verv wuinty revision or 
amendment of the translulioii of 161 1 that bas b(*e.n attempted. 
Wo do not Imow that this is much to lxi regwtted. Hut it seems 
scarcely to answer to tho magnilofjuout promise of the title-page. 
In tho second place, w*o lind in thi.s volumo tho snrao flagrant 
defect on which we commented in unv former notice. AA'o moan 
tho ottidied nhscnce of any roeogwition of tho canlinal truth that 
thehighost senao and meaning (»f fho Old Testaniont is to he found 
in itft anticipation of, nnd pvtiparation for, the Christian disiionsa- 
A lion. Nothing can l)o colder nr more jojmio than the mere critical 
discuesion of tho Hebrew text, wiib disquisitions on tho geo- 
graphic^ or oibuolijgieal ouesiions wising out of it, whilo tho 
spiritual vahio of th^^e ancient docuinenls is practically almost 
waoxou. Fca* an occasional **improvonieni” of a suSbjecl — to 
iwiTow a.werd iVom tho turminblogy of the pulpit— -or a patron- 
izing apolofOT for the lower tone of morality that prevailed betbre 
the GospoL cimnot be said to imtiafy the demands of Christian 
aveg^is. By wr the worst oflender, in this respect, of the three 
schola rs whow assoeiatod in thia volume is Lord Arthur Hervey, 

* m to to-’ Aunmrked Vtrmmf with an AV- 
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The jnst rsasoning of Manoah's U exactly apphetofla* ^ the rt 
rectiim'of as afitirCing the itnXHt solid ground or that m, 

saortlii^ of Ohrii^t is aocei»ted assn atonemcift for ths shke of tYfewond. 
Thu coming of tho iknx of God to our earth, wltli all its aeouiitpaiiiia^ 
of teaching And nuraclc, ui of itself a rigUAl of God*«' “ gooiMll 
towards men’*; nnd tho ^*good tidiugM ♦!' grt-.d Joy’^ vonoerniflig; the . ^ 
** .Saviour, uludi is (.'hra^t the. Utrd,** may well eootho the atarni of the most 
troubled eonscieiico. 

Is iKit this feeblonesA itsolf ? To give another exampio of ^OWt 
meaning. The same cuiumeutabjr, again, bus nut a smgle woul 
to siw about the fyjiical character of Samson— ono of most 
profound imd uiy.stc.riou3 subjects in tho ancieqt Scriptiiroa— bnt 
IS content witli diiiicnsBlng m detail tlio minor. iiicxdenU of. hiS 
stor 3 % Hero lux? spucimouaof thoHeanuotuli(.*na: Tho tmnsactioin 
deuot(\3 loos*3 notions of the sanctity of iiiaiTiqgo nmi>ng the 
Vbiliwtinps ” ; and he sujwrlluoiisly observes fiurther un, upon tho 
I bist w'ords of Hauison, tluit they “ do not brealLe tho spirit of tlm 

1 (lOdpcl.” 

1 It mu?t l)o„\ery dilflcull, of course, for a superintending bklitor 
I to take caro that his so vend contribuiors do Hot widely difler irom 
ono Mr. (k>ok has not always btwi successful. Thus 

Lord xSrthur llmuey dibites on the cxiivmely important point, aa 
it sv.un.H to him, of tho connexion of the Hook of Uiith with that 
of Judge.s on tho one hand, or iSaiuuol on the other. Canon 
Kaw]iui>nn, on tho ctmtinry, with the sti’ong good isease diat 
chiinictcrizcR all his share in thi.s work, flatly contredicta Ids 
colleague. “ There is no real continuity of nuirative,*’ he says, 

“ between Judges and ituth, or Ikdweeu Jiuth and Samuel. A 
formal con timiity by meanH of the ma comiective is all that can 
wild to exist.'’ It aeems to ns that tho snveral writore cnigagod 
in this (kmituentary ought to have come to some previous undeiS 
slMuding on ao important a ncunt aa Gio authenticity of the 
, givi'U in tbo rw:eived Hebrew text. \ot tho tesbop df 

i Hath iiud WoUs has imlhing more to say about the “ tbrijy and 
I two tUousimd” Kphraimitos slain at the possages of Jordan b^tiSo 
tJiev ctudd not promumco than this : — bixgo number! 

I Hut it includes tho .sbitn iu battle and those killed at the fords. 

; IVrhnps, loo, it is the w’Uole number of tho KphmiiuiUi army.” In 
' some lulditional notes, however (which 01*0 perhaps this Kditoris), 
it is ailmitted that there arc serious errors in the statements that 
lifiy tliousnnd incu died at Ih'th-shemcsh for looltiug into the 
Ark, iiud that the Hliilistines brought no less than thirty tliousand 
chariots into battle ng)iui:«t 8 huI. (7anon ICawlinson, on the other 
hand, in his excellent Jutrodmdion to the Two Hooks of Kings, 
honestly admits, uml very sulHciontly accounts liir, tbo eirom 
tliut are to be fonml iu ibe numbere of the Hmiiv^w text, 
find cont-oqueiitlv is not obliged to believe iniplieitly in ths 
fiU'ly lhoi 4 »tnrl horses oJ' Solomon’s stubles, Jind the hundred 
whes and three hundred coneubiiies of (be barom of liie some 
iijonareli. Ou tlie myslical numbers of Scripture'- a very diflicult 
siibjcci -the (kmiJiientJiry is silent. Mr. Hawlinsoti roflu's iq 
ihojii, iliongh far too cursorily, in nuinlioning tb»> seven thomsind 
: who had not tin* kuwo unto Jluik It is, however, ifl ' 

' coriuoMon with what is railed “ iho rect'ivod rhronohiiry ” that 
1 tho qui’fliou of tho Hebrew iniiuherH is of most iinjiortanco. Upon 
I this hubject we lind a \erv saliwlilo lUid Hnind additional not© on' 

I Kiug-.vi. I, on tho stalement Unit tlie fiMirth j'car of Salomon 
! was the 4 l->oth year frojin the ]i.todus. 'J’ho coiiduaiou arrived at 
1 i.< lluit this date is an inler}>olation into tln' text. 



There we found Tiord Arthur Hervey declaring that the words 
“ served Ikuilim and the groves,” in J inlgi's iii. 7, imply a wreiig 
nnderstanding of the word mh^rah. It ought to W, he aaye, j?(^rvcd 
Ikinliiu and an id<.d of Astaile. In other words, there is no ijrava* 
womb ip at all; and when (lideoii is srtid to have cut down the 
gro>o at Ophrali, it* moans that he cut down a wooden image of 
Astarlt?. Tlioro are dilHcultius in this, us it eecii^ to ns. Hut 
then Canon Hawliuson, on 1 Kings \iv. 1 5, says, “ llio grovo- 
woivhip, Adopted from tho Oaiiaiinitisli nations, appears lo have 
died nw*ay after tho fierce onBkught whicli Gideon mado upon it. 

It now rexived and becamoono of lheiuo.st popular of tho idolatries 
both in Israel and Jndiih.” And yot lurthex on, describing Queea 
Mancbali s “ idol in a grov^,” Mr. Iiawliii8u|^d8 us tmnskto the 
words rother iia “ a honi)r for an a8ho«iBSt*4C. a grotesque and 
hideous imago of Astarte. And, still fnrtJicr on, JeKebers four 
liundveil pn3phet.i of the groves ” are aai^ lo be tho priests of the 
ashernh or grove wduch Ahab had made at Jezrecl* AVe oaimot 
quite reconcile these scvenil commetita. 

Turning now to the particuhir writcre of this volume of the 
Commentary, wo find tliat tho Hook of Juilgea fell to the lot of Mr, 
I'^pin. This gentleman seanm to us to Imvo done lus ymjk with 
sigrml ability. 1 lo is not only a sound scbolfir, but a man evidently 
of judgincut and kdowledgo of aflhira. This comt« out strongly, 
for example, in bis discriminating remarks on the political anpe^ 
of the invosion of Cantuui by tlm Ismclitmi hosts and the dcsiritc^ 
tion of the nations of the l^d. The sama intclliK<^nce is efrident 
in Idjttbsennitions on the choieo oif Shiloh as tho first poHtioal 
the now comntouwealth, and; still more notably^ in h^ 
comment, on Joshua xxi,, on the coxnplcteuMs av jfmie Im of th» • . 
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fteeompHshmeni of the Divine promieea to lerael in their acqnUU 
tion or the Holy Land. Then, ngninf he Uetrong iii;phy^<^ and 
political Mography, and hie notes on these subiecta throuf^hout tho 
Book of Joshua seem to ua trustworthy and very instructive. Nor 
18 he a&aid to discuss, with'inodemtion and sound judjifiuent, the 
miracles that abound in this book^ not excluding the one of 
Ajalon. And he can atibrd to laugh at the discordant neological 
guesses aa to the authorship of Joshua hy Ewnld^ ICuobel, and 
Herwerden. 

Compaq with Mr. Espin/the Bishop of Bath and Wells (who 
is responsible for Judges, lluth, and8amuel in this vnhinje) soems 
to us a far less trustworthy coinmentator. Ilis notoa ure for the 
most part dull and tasteless, and singularly inuipp)'eciati\e. For 
instance, he scarcely seoms nli\*e to the exquisite poi'trv of tho 
Song of Deborah, or of the Boole of Ruth ; and in general his view 
never goes beyond the bar© letter of the text. Whore he «i'e 
the b^uty of the imagery, as in David’s lament over Saul, ho 
Beams wholly to miss the political sagacity so conspicaous in that 
threnody. Unlike Mr. Kspin, he generally ignores niii-mde-s, 
though in one place lie soeius to go out of his way to suggest a 
thunderstorm as a possible explanation of tho water stricken from 
the rock of IToreb. Many of the Bishop’s notes, as wo S4*nd hefnif, 
seem to be little inoi’e than the crudcj jotting.^ doAvn of his first 
reading. They are often provokingly usolc.-'s. hnagino com- 
menting on tho impassioned outburst *»f the Song of Deborah— 
^^Iloar, 0 ye kings; giv<» eni*, () ye princes” — in these iariio 
words:— A moral le.sson is iiddrt*ssed to the kings and princes of 
the earth” I Again, on tlie words “The Lord shall sell Sisora 
into the hands of a woniMn” onr commentator gi‘n\ely writes, 

viz., Joel.” On the words “Orpah kissed her mother-in-lnw,” 
wo are told “ The kiss at mooting and p/irting is tho ciistoiuary 
friendly and n»sp«M'tfal salutation in the l']ast.” Again, when 
Boaz says to Ruth *‘My daughter,’’ we are instrnoted that it is 
“A kind phrase, indicating at the same lime Boax’s mature age.” 
When Ell addresses the fugitive from the rout of i\ben-Kzer as 
*‘My son,” the note tells us that it is “tho patenial address of an 
old man and one in authority to a young one,” and add.s a hall-ecore of 
references to the same exiWs.«^ion in other paida of tlie f)ld Testa- 
ment. It is, if po.ssible, still more, comical t»> have b’iglon’s words 
silence” explained thus — “ or, in one word, hush ! an intima- 
tion to his attendant that li(» wished to be left ahuie.” We could 
multiply these examples hy the score. Whet can be luon^ profit- 
less man referring to all the examples of iJv phrasi? “ provoked 
the I.iord to nn^er”? or, again, than telling liis readers that “ until 
thou come is a phrase “ N t ry fre<juent in goograpliicsl dcM'rin- 
tions and might be pnra phrased b^’ Mhe road’”:' AVo notii'cd in 
one place at least (on .judges viii* 16) one of those tedious diluted 
paraphrast^ which u.sed to do duty, in eurlii*r comiuciitaru‘H than 
this, (or true explituaticais, but which are ci'c'ditahly rart' in this 
Beries, Wheji infuriiuitioii is really 'wanted, it may* lie looked for, 
too often, ill vain. Tliu.s (Bdeon s “ ephod ” is not sjUisfuclonly 
explained. Nor are wo tohl what precisely to understand abiuit 
the Personal Presence in i Sjiinnel iii. 10. Nrir is tie? “ .^tiinip ” of 
Dogoii, when the idol wa,s oiorthrown before tho Ark, dc<tcrib('d as 
the lishy tail of that son-irod. Nor, in treating of (iiviiiuli<iu and 
witchcraft, does the Bishop see.m to know anything of Dr. Samuel 
Maitland’s most learned discussion of these subjects. Agjiin, 
the “prophesying” of Saul on more than (•ne occasion is not 
explained, although unlearned persons are notoriouslv puzzled 
by this expression in the New' Testament ns wt‘ll ns tho 
Cfld, from the erroneous idea that the word uon'ssarily im- 
plies a prediction of future eveuls. Wo think it doubtful 
whether tho writer of tho note on 1 Samuel xviii. 10 has 
any dear notion what tho word there moans. CanoTi Ihiwlinson, 
bowBver, on I Kings xviii. 29, well explains the phrast' as express- 
ing “tho utterance of words by pei-sons in a state of relig-iduft 
ecstacy.” After thiae animadversions it is n more pleasant task to 
point to instances of satisfactory inU'rpn^tation. .Su<-h s<*(!ui to us 
to be tho Bishop’s explanation of the “ blind and the lame hate<i 
of bnvid’fl soul ” at the taldng of Jebiw ; his description of Nuiolh 
in Hamah as tho collegiate hoina^ of prophets ^'niabirsluKl in that 
place by Samuel; his comment on the bUitenient in j Sam. ii. 15 
,that Hophni Ihd Phinelms “ hearkened not ” to the voi<*e of JCli, 
“bocaiiso tho Ixird would slay them”; and his ohsemtions on 
libations, auggo^ateil hy the account of Gidfxm’s sacritice. 

We defer to a future occasion some further remarks on Mr. 
Bawlinson’e CAimmontary on the First Book of Kings, which con- 
cludes the volume bsAl^ us. Tliev will coim? luoiv conveniently 
in a notice of the thwl volume, w hich contains the S»:cond Booh 
of Kings, together with the Clirouicles, Ezra, Ni-liemiah, and 
Esther, all annotated by tho same comnotmit and experieuciHl 
Bchcdiur. 


CKOOKEO TLAtJES.* 

T THINK wo mostly read too flat,” says one of Mr. Garrett’s 
X chief characters at the very close of his thiixl volume. As 
the old lady who made tliis utterance was given to “ crooning ” 
hymns, and did not road novels, she was not, we maintain, n very 
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good judge. We, for our part, should have thought that peo]^ a^ 
given n^er to wiiting too hat than to reading too Jast what u 
written. It is hut a very few months since we noticed Mr. 
Oariett’s AVc» and Urntd, end here bo is again with another novri 
b three volumes. AVheii one single author compels his unfortU'* 
nato critics to read six of his volumes m less thim six months, he 
is as unrciwtmable surely in complaining of rapidity of readii^ as^ 
the goveinor of u gaol would bo in complaining of the rapidi^tv 
with which a convict got through his daily course on tho treafeir ■ ' 
mill or his daily picking of oakum. We read Mr. Garrett qiiickly 
for the same iv.Jisi.»n as we travel through a very flat coiintrv quickly, 
or would, if «>nly it could he managed^ listen to a dull sermon 
quickly. AV'o have a high ri'spect for Mr. (bnett’s qualities as a 
moniliit and a man. No one could be worse for reading Mr.. 
Garrett’s novels— unless porchanco, like on impatient traveller 
who had got into a I’lirliiumuitary train, he took to swearing. 
Many jKviple indeed might bo made much better if only they 
could lx*- kept awalui hmg enough to see how tho good am re- 
warded an(l the bad arc converted. They form an admirable 
8cri4‘8 of reading for a serious family of evangelical and 
teetotal tendencies, and must tend to keep the spirits at 
that c-alm and even How which is so often noticed in those 
who are habitual readers of tracts imd drinkers of ginger-beer. 

Jl* tho celtbratcd Bank forgers had only sat at Mr. Gari-ett’s Icet, 
they would cloubtlchs liiul that they "still had a life of hard 
lalx)ur hofuro them ; 1ml they would have its monotony relicvtid by 
tea-mc4dings, a pudding for supper, an oeciisional visit to the 
Zoologieal (lurdens or to ICpping l^u'est, and a cheerful iSabbath iu 
tho best room. Jf only they had come across Mr. Garrett’s books, 
or Mr. tf.-.rrett's hcroiiuis, tht^y might every Sunday be sitting, not 
in pri.‘ion, hut, like a converted dustman in tho story befoix) us, 

“ with oiled hair on a buck seat in Zion (Jhapel.” Whether, by 
the way, the dubUnan oiled his hair symbolically, or out of regard 
to the requirtuiients of society, wo are not told. A ccriaiii 
unct nous iipponrnnco is doubtless j^iveii to a congregation by tho 
fashion that generally exists of this Sunday oiling. Nevertheless, 
however pious an appearance the dustman prcisentod at Zion 
Cha[H‘l, he must have found his oiled head grow unusually heavy 
iit he followed his trade on the Monday. Wo Hri» quite ren-dy to 
admit that theit^ are a great many worse stories written than Mr. 
(.larrelt’s. They are not duller than tho so-called senyutional 
novels, and, unlike tbse novels, they are eminently lit Jor family 
reading. Though they avo ndigiotis stories, as the name goes, 
tlu'y urti nut bigoted; and though Mr. Gamjlt chwly favours tluv 
Dissenting chapel, lie allows that salvation may be found also in 
the Eslnblislied Church. When his exemplary chavocters indeed 
have a backsliding, and no longer “timl comfort in .stu’mons,” 
their case th**n, we. notice, is sure to be beyond a vicar or a rector, 
and a Zion ( I hn pel and an aged niinisler, like a drns (f.i machind^ 
have to be brought in. 

W’hile we bo readily allow that there is merit in Afr. GaiTett, we 
regret that ho has tnkiui ho much to heart tho remarks which r«‘- 
V i«*vvers lmv(‘ nia<le. on his funner works. A » ftu* oiuwlves, though wo 
have laughed oxer his te«liousiies.s and tho hue language in which ho 
b<'st(mH it all im his readers, wc luive at the Rauio time had the satis- 
fiction of feeling that, while wa aiuu.scd ourselves, we did not liurt 
him. The carnal-minded rc.'idei\s of the Safurdm/ Jit ricic care but 
little, we fear, for tho 8uuday oiled lit?ad ^if a dustman, and would 
as soon think of Hitting with oiled hair in a back scat in Zion 
(Hiapel as of reading Air. Garrett’s novels. But there is always a 
cliaiice, to<i, ho should remoniber, that some miserable sinner who, 
like one of the gri'atcst sinners of tho story', keeps “always a clay- 
pipe on the mantel-shelves and likes to drink his ale, at all hours, 
out of a powter-pot,” may remain to pray where ho has come to 
Hcotr, and, moved by sumo quotation we have given from one of Mr, 
Garrett’s nu\els, may throw away his tSaturday Revieio and hurry 
oil’ with oiled hair to sit beside the dustman. Of him Mr. 
Garrett would be able to boast that, owing to his agency, ho has, 
like auolluT converted chameter in the story before us, “ left oli 
smoking in tlie best room, and put bi.s pipe away altogether on 
SandavH.” Mr. ( rniTctt then sliould satisfy himself with the com- 
fort iible fieling that out of evil good may come, and that A 
Review that is published indeeil on yaturday,’but too often md on 
Sunday, may be made the. means of siiring a soul that “ treads the 
slimy patlia of sin.” We are not fur wrong, wc think, in identify- 
ing the Hulhor with his hero George, who publishes a book called 
Ttdks and Mvditatims^ and whoso books, according to one of the 
(diameters, seem “ written by some of the wise professors and 
poets who«e works 1 used to read in my young days.” Books so 
wise can surely sloiul a little laughter, and there is no need for 
the author to "follow the advico which an enthusiastic admirer 
thus gives him : — J' 

“ If { wiw George, next rime 1 wote shook. I’d put on tho title-page^ that 
* no uno need trouhlo liiiiinelf to rcv’iew it, that didn't bclievo in God, rand 
the Bible, Jhve with one wife, and pwy his debts.’ Let wicked InAdelS get 
their Ihdng by reviewing wk-ked infidel books— jind a urocioos inwr livhiiL 
they’d get.” * ^ 

Mr. GanTlt complains that reviewere “ condemn tho author’s 
ignorance for a printer’s typographical blunder,” and, curiously 
enough, in this very paragraph wo read of “ tho reviewer who pro- 
fesssu ” (me). But for the chief errors which we hud iu Mir. Garrett’s 
liooks he, and he alone, is ana wearable. We ore glad to notice that 
in the b(M)k before us bo is far freer from a use of fine wo^s of 
which he does not understand tlio meaning than he has evec 
been before. If he makes equal progress in ms next wmk two 
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ijm, BBiGirr in office. 

M b. SBIOIIT haa attended at Balmoral and received 
the Boals of office. He is now once more a Minister 
of tliA Crown, ai}d one of the most important parts of the 
Bohezne of Ministorial recoustmction has been carried out. 
His reaomptioii of office is by no means palatable to the 
more oxtromo section of Libenils, and ihoro aro journals in 
M'bich snecifS at “JonK BitiQHr in plush” ore thought 
witty, and eveu. couclusive. But Mr. BinoHT has sonso 
enough to know that an English politician, when duly 
called on to servQ the Crown, owes it to himself and 
the county not to refuse, and that the position of a 
reformer who is always proposing vague schemos, which 
he hajs neither the ability nor the wish to embody in 
practical measures, becomes after a time a very poor 
one. Nor is it at all a oharacteristlo of Mr. Bright’s 
min<jt to dissever himself froilli the current polices 
of the day. He has always wanted changes which it was 
possible to conceive Parliament accop^ing, and tbo intern- 
pdl^co to which he to give W^^was nrobably much 
an Ot design. His 

apo^ptCn^^ofteOfi^ now tfat his health is forlunaiely re- 
stojrei^ ^is m every w*ay iptnral and proper, and, as hp failed 
altogether as an administrator when previoa<ily in oftce, it 
is higlily convenient that ho should return as Ohaifccllor of 
iho lluchy of Lancaster, and be saved, by having no duties 
to petfOrm, from the risk of performing his duties ill. But it 
is impossible to* suppose tliat he comes back to take his place 
in the Cabpict moi'ely because ho happens to be well enough 
to take it. His culloaguos,and espoclallv his chief, must havo 
giVon him to understand ttiat he could bo of use to them, 
and ho mast havo responded to the uppml because he was 
wilhng to bo of uso to them in an emergenev, if this was 
their view. And, if all oxi^gcratlon is carofully avoided, it 
may be taken as probablo^j^t the accession of ]Mr. Bright 
will do something to strongtben the Ministry. He will not 
conciliate tho support of ardent and advanced democrats, 
for they look on him as % man whose day is past, and who 
is tho ally of the tyrannous owners of capital. Ho will he 
able to do nothing, or scarcely anything, to gratify the 
special fonciob of those who think him their chanmioii. He 
will not stop the Ashantee war, or interfere with Mi*. GiiAP. 
stone’s Budgeikor^recast the Education Act. But then 
those who wisP that bo should do ceno or, more of these 
things will bo gratified b;^ reflectixig tl^they have a 
friend of their way of thinking in a mgh*£lition. They 
will be soothed by the hope that the most that can be dond 
for them is being done, and they will find oomf6rt in tbo 
belief that a Cabinet wMch contains one loading member of 
the right sort cannot go altogether wx^mg. Tho ordinary 
proviSeial ppliticiau mso is largely guided by names, and 
local organizers of tho Liberal party who have heard and 
who dread the taunt that the Government has, on one or 
rocent oocasions» basely sought tho aid of tho Con- 
* Itmtlvea, will fed inspinted by the power of relying 
pat it is nonsense to say snob things now that Mr. Bright 
there to guaranlee Uiat liberals will always do as they 
|oi^^do. ^ 

r accepting office Vr, Bwm vacates his sedMnd one 
wtf ^ first duties will be to address his Binain|$(am con- , 
It is so dffifienlt for him to say much at the I 
. p^teonMafoo without aswing too mudv that he may think it^ 
diserpeti w^foaming 

Btft it may happen, ^ coL 

le^es will Crider ttids a gopd^ opmwtnifity of revoaljM 
iK)^hing uf thefogbs^oyef fte TherZ 
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eajfiltuIatiaB of the 




riMmedvbgr liif^^CteAnirONn’s 


Ministry, and of the great meaeurea H . 
become so stale and wearisome that, if 
the Government any good by his addfoeSi ho mbit 
with refofonce to the future rather 
scarcely credible that in this directloii 3 . , 

do very much to help his bewilderssd* ^ ^ 

very well for a minor unofficial member 
to say that Liberals must alwaya a^ tlMb 

aro now to go for a free Cfinrcb, hjbd^tHsd lime labotm 
Language of this s^t is out of the seone^ of 
Bright. In tho firsf |fiace, he will buow tW pbrasOf 
of ibis sort are utterly unmeaning, and that ^ mual 
bo iakon to moan something before ms uttonincsa 
any valne. Ho vrill write and speak, too^ So Sr Ifiiniter ci 
tho Crown, and he will have to conside:^ wha^^ ean pnjya 
tiuiUy bo proposed and citrried. Tb^ Sg^^csuti of ^ 
causes of that unpopnlarity of 
redeem, if he can, is the generffi ^ 

inclined to do too much, and want to^nrge' 
forward foster than it likes to go. 

Ministry, Mr. Bbiobt would givai,<ib S hi 

increased tbo vogue sense of 

possesses so many constituencies. Bf hi 

confines himself to ^articnlars, ho wfll for the most part tiavi 
to sjieak of measuibs such as the readjustment of local tax 
ation, and the simplification of transfers of land, which U< 
out of his range, and will be in the hands of ooHeaguos ove 
wliom ho will have no pi'actical control. ^It is, however 
never safe to predict** that a man with b0 much vigour 0 
thought and so great a command of language os Mr. Brio U 7 
will bo tame and insignificant wfien he is (»llod on to dc 
hiH b(*st. If the Cabinet has in conteumlation* a measuie 
which is not unpractical, and yot is of a ^d to wUkeii Mr. 
Bright's enthusiasm, ho may prepare tho way for it more 
cficctually than any one clho could. The exteuriou of the 
county franchise may serve os an example. No one doubte 
Mr. CruoaTONE’s sincerity, but he is apt to take up schciuOM 
of change on a sudden, and as if under the influeuoa of a 
strange iiispiraiion or caprice. If Mr. Cardwell or Mr. 
Lowb proposed to give votes to farm-labourers, every 
one wonld suspect that they were making a mere party 
move. But tins extension of t)jie sufihigo is quite withio 
the order of Mr. Bright’s idoas> He wphld believe ifi it, 
bestir ImnBelf to pi'omote it, aud advocm^it firom bis heori 
This might possibly be a nal help to thelSevenouefit. B 
they wknt a Liberal cry for the next election, and counoV tki nli 
of any other than the extension of tbe'^^niy tufficogc, it 
would be immensely convenient to have thoeiy started by 
a Minister who firmly believed that it was of justice 

and witdom. 

Mr. Bright will bo just in time to take part ifi tin series of 
Cabinet Councils which are being held at preseut, and to aid 
in settling the Ministerial programme. It must be Owned 
that a kOnistiy in the position now occupied by that 
Mr. Glapetoee is in a very uncomfortoble position. It is 
sure to be abused whatever course it may take. If it docs 
as little as possible, and tries to be uofe and conciliatory, it 
is pronounced to be used up, efiete, aud good for nothing ; 
a sbam stalking-horse sort of Ministry, which had bettor 
get to its limbo as soon a%it c^n. If 7t tsrics to show itei^ 
active, sealous, ant enterprising, ^it is i|ei ddwn os camia 

of needless trouble, as wearying eVery one wilfo its ooiwtotl 
fusi|ing^ and driving the countxy wild with cwer^kdoloMu. 
Thm is only one way for the Ministry to efoai^miw this 
stream of criticism or misconstmofion, and that is to go d!)ir 
of office. But the difficulty is how a Hixustiy with A 
majority still smountiiig to something }ika seveniy hi to 
get out of office. IhO Cksiaervatives had the opfOT- 
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tunii^ last spring of taking office and dissolving, aiid 
they ^viacly judged that the time for thdr tnom]^^ 
hod not come. Since then they have ^ned a few. 
Beats, but a Minister with a largo m^oritjr, and** who^ 
haeig^mu }& opponents an appdVtnnity of appiding to tBa"^ 
•connti^, is crA touad to dmaiss Ur House of wxmnons that j 
su|^*ts hha fcocauaa a few seata ane lost. It is fpr Mr. * 
GiaADhi'Onu to deoido whether ho can carry on business for 
another Session witli a fair prospect of doing good and not 
losing solf-i^'spect, and with, the tacit conearrcnco of tho 
country. If lie dooides on xnaking the experfraent, Mr. 
Biuout will bo oF some uso to him. The gam will not bo 
wy great, for Mr.' Bright has no turn for upholdiiig in 
dclmto Milnsterial measuros simply because they arc 
Miuifiteriid, Thp sulgoct on wbicli be speaks must 
congenial and ffimiliar to liimi if his great oratoHcnl 

K wer is to produoe any ed'eot. But it can scarcely 
that a .SahsLon e^uld go by without oppor- 
tunitics ariKmg where Mr. Bright will \to altlo to bring bis 
«iloqnance,if Us physkial, strength penults, to the idd of his 
ifriends. ISiero atro reasons why tho aid he miglit 

thus give would be oenmdbrablc. It » not only that a ilrst- 
rate speech is ft dredit jjo the phHy to wlncii tho spoakor 
bolcmgs, but a longiiaie has eliiped tlie TIouso has 

heard ortliO public iws road a s|x*eeh from Mr. Brtght ; and 
novelty, as evoiy ono kntiws, has its cJiarm. Bcmdea, Mr. 
BitiOliT is not unpopnhir in tho IJouse even among his 
opponents, and the Conservatives, not unmoved perhaps 
by a wish to murk by contiust their hseJiuga towards 
Mr, tbiAUSTONic, ait) apt to idiow a sort oi' g<K)d- 
humauTod tondemcBs towards Mr. Biaowr. After tho 
history of last Se^on, it is neodlcss to say bow great a 
gain to tho Ministry must bo iiio accession of a colleague 
who has ufimC and weijjrtit, and yot is not peraoually nn- 
popukr. Thus, from whatever point of view Mr. Bright’s 
resumption of office is rogardud, it may bo expected that, 
though he cannot do vciy much to help the Slinistry, he 
will in all probability dv sma«ithLug, and that will be of 
eervi^ amply aut'^edt ix> justify his iKjUiing in these costly 
and esdbmvagani times a Ministerial sinecure. 


SPATX. 

T he Government of Madrid and loy4al Spaniards in 
general have reason to bo wcdl plea^^cnl that th(5 
Admirals of tho neutral Bowers declitied to intciferc for tJie 
protection of Alicanto against a bombard tiicnt. It was 
much better that tho rriroiniil attack of tho j*obfd ironclad 
vessels should be repelled than that it should bo in'ovented 
by foreign mterferenw ; but it is not easy to nrid€?v-;tand 
why a powerful English squadron .should have remained m 
tho noighbouriiood of tho combatants if it hud no active 
duty to discharge. It is fair to assume llml the English 
Oovernmont will be able to justify conduct wliich certainly 
re<)uires explanation. In this, as in many other '. cases, the 
existence of the electric telegraph sliifts the burden of re- 
BpOTiBibility from military or naval offiwT.s to t-ho autliori- 
tios at home, There can bo no doubt that Admiral 
Y^iLVERTON oh^od his instructions when he detained and 
when ho snrrcndeted the Tithrht and when lio 

insisted on a delay of tho boinbardmont of Alicante, and 
when he afterwards allowed it to pi’ococd. It may be con- 
jectured that tho atrocious project of an attack on an un- 
ofiending and unfortified town fumialjcd an excuse for 
remOunemg tlie further custody of a troublesome deposit. 
Tfae Governtnent of Madi'id may pcr}jap>s have allogod that 
it was im^ssible to proviclo for the dercnco of tlie coast 
wl^e some of Its ships were in possession of the Ouomy, 
jaad while others wore detuined by uontrals. It is evident 
Ihaf^ the restpration of tho captured vessels, combined with 
AO original aeuEure, constitutes a vioUtiun i/f strict 
. iieutralify4 but the Carthagona insurgents, w 1th their 
OOUVict crews,! may think themselves fortunate in profiting 
hy any fradaqa of ' tho ordinary conditions of war. It is 
not knQWn. wilder the Qovemmeut of Madri^h^ which was 
reprafeui^ at Aficanto by a member of the Cabinet, wisljed 
mi thp neutral^squa^na Aould proluh^t an attack upon 
. fto town. General Uki^nxm Ojuupos, o^nuinding the 
V Scree at Cartkigena^' on his arrival at Aheonto 

s^f ^eSed to the delay which kad ter the fordiga 

on At ground Aat It lyaa^e^aSle ht dneo to 
^ the action wJti . SChe xaanioi- 

bf ^ town took an oppoaito 


the additionid delay which hp had required hj two days, 
The defeat of tho assailants seoma to confirm the toundneea 
of the Spanish General’s judgment; but, as MartikISS 
OiMVOs has since resignod, it imy be conjectured that tho , 
CkiYersmcnt of’ ModrS disapproved of ImS' proposals. It' 
is not easy to understand why the Bepubl^* aiuAorittof, 
should complain of an. interpretation of noutraj dmtu« whfcjr- 
has been liigldy favourable to their own intciuste. 
owe their possession of iBie VtWonaand Ahyumsii exolusivcKH 
to the questionable iiiLcwroncepf the Ei^lish squadron with 
tho kiBurgonts. The ifrrogant injnsiicib iVith which tho 
American Govorumciit repaid tho loyal uentiuJity of 
England (luring tho Civil War proves the dilficnlty of 
satisfying bollig(»rent8. It is in the highest degree desirable 
that naval cominandors should^iencxjforth limit thomi^olTes 
stncfly to ihn duty of protecting English subjects, 

Tho failure of tho outorprisoagaiiist Alicante may perhaps 
indnee tlio insurgent leadens to uogqiiate before ihoir canso 
l>Qconios absolutely and immediately desperate. Although 
they have now maintainod tlieir resistance. for several wooks, 
no sign (»f friendly diversion on their behalf appears in any 
part of. Spidn. When Qarfclmgona first declared its itide- 
|H*ndenco, Pr y Maugall directed tho Central Government 
with tho aid of colleagues some of whom wera strongly 
suspected of complicity .wiili treason. Even alter the acces* 
siori of Salmeuon to oflico, a minority in tho Cortes strll 
d(demled the cause of tho rebels; and the Ministers were 
unwilling or ufraid to enforco military discripliue by the 
only eifectivo raeans. Tho tosurgento had reason to bop© 
for aid from Barcelona, from Cadiz, and fi’om other te>wn«; 
and tlie power of tho CarJLsts in the North was rapidly 
increasing. Tho tide baa now, at least temporarily, turuod. 
An honest and patriotic Ministerisinveated with dictatorial 
power; tho Corb s arc dispei'sed with little chanc^o of re- 
assembling; Bcditious iiRWspapeTB will \to Huppr(3SfcK?d; 
inidincers will bo summarily shot; and the artillery offiwra 
w'ho had boon necessarily driven to resign their commissioTiB 
are rc^stored to tlieir xynk. Althou|;h Jt is jxisslble that tho 
moro desperate ru Ilians among (jaiefs maypfi’okmg 

the insurrection, the bulk of thd populatieu dit Onrtbagena 
would willingly relinquish a nselt«i and hopeless struggle. 
The Kli'pcriority of tho r(d>elH at sea is p^bahly iit an end, 
now thsit tlio Central Government is onco more in pisses- 
sion of the two cajitiirad vesstds. It is true that the be- 
sieging force* has thus fur con fined its operations to a 
blockade ; but., on the other hand, the insurgents utterly 
failed in their attempt to break through the besiegers' linos. 
It is said tliat tho reserves ara at Jamt responding to the 
apjionl of the Government, and some succeasos appear to 
liRVC been obtiiiiied against the CarlistH. If Cas‘J’ 1 ' 1 .ar is 
Ibiiunale enough to obiain the anbmission of C^artliJigeiia, 
he will liavo been Tuore sncc^jisful than any preceding 
Minister since the proclamation o* the Republic ; and, with 
tho support of tho respectable part of tho ciiminunity, 
Ijo may perhaps ultimately i^epair some of tho mischief 
which he and his party originally caused. Tho vigorous 
de<n*e(‘s wbii’b he issued as soon as he had got ifd of tho 
Cortes iiidicato his tardy apprehension of the priuei})]es (“m 
which a turbulent ])opulation may bo reduced to obediexioo 
and order. It matters little that tho doctrines which ho 
is applying in practico are tho same which ho has spent his 
life in denouncing. 

In tho firiab delMxtc on the prorogation t>f tho Cortes, 
Castelai: amused himself by expatiating on the advantages 
wliich Spain has already dcrivod from the last revolution. 
Somo of tliC* greatest »Statos in Europe are, he said, still 
Bufibring under the institution of monarchy, while Spiiin 
enjoys the blessings of a Hcpublic, of universal sufirage, 
and of tliec>retieal freedom t)f person and of tho pross. 
Civil war, nlwust universal anarchy, threatened so(nuI rovo* 
lution, and gmicral uneasiness and alarm, aro draiwba(.*ks 
to tho general J'elirity which it would not have suited tl^ 
orator’s purpose to notice. There was a whimrioal inc^ 
sistoticy in the eoinplaeGiit enumeration ofprivilem^s which 
wore, with the cxei^tiou of tho nante of a ItopubUc, to be 
vfithdrawn (iS soon as the^eloqaence of the speaker ihonld 
have bden acki^owledged by tlie aasentrag vote o£ tho 
majority. The onlo^'ou constitutional freedom was nsad 
fis an argument for Uh) coaiccssion of dictatorial power ; and 
^ls sc^ii as tho, deq^nds of ^ the Mjnistor were granted^ ho 
prdceo^ to msp&Dd tho nominal guaronte^ of persQual 
to^ on all Spaniarii the neco^it^ .(of cum- 

to warii tho siowRpa'pelE!^ ^hat tho 

mwb qp of se^ttoue wift 

etontaaRy.by suepeiisidn nn/hupi* 




pmsiesu U 'vwi'Wdbr woith '^ila tpinivd iiii 
» toKpt^ gi^yesi^at M the tomdab(ntt>x»tfd ol> ndi^ 
%ptthlib. 'Pixst mpA hu |mddoemi>ni inflintEwted ex^ 
^/jMeece of «oewj|^ Mr dthm if menabed t^ftfeeSec^ 

^ 1li«i3ajp me^ay and il and hi» polif^ 

.^oald haTo aiaiad the effbrte ef Pmu-o#- of King'^BODWo 
$fp establiab. a regular iOevcrnnient, it might not now have 
1t)een tioceafflirr to, roio time alone. Even a Spamah 
orator might t^een expected to moderate his oiithn. 
sitwm.for uuiver^d 'feuflfrage at tho motnent when ho was 
pei^nadmg its n&nainees that their presence and activity 
formed an iusnperahio obstacle to the restoration .of order. 

members, of the Cortes f-who were exclusively elected by 
tho Ecpublicati majority of the con^titnencies deservo credit 
for acknowledging tho force of CASnil-A^^’s appeal to their 
patriotic solf-abnegntioti. 'fho loaders of tlio Opposition 
insisted in vein that a ’Constitution should bo voted before 
the Cortes separated. As it ytah universally understocid 
that all oousiitutionol guarantees wero to be iinmodiately 
aosponded. the Cortes probably thouglit that a ediilou 
, of the Spanislt’ Right$ of Man wa«^, 3 iot urgently fct^Hii*ed. 

In tlic sanw debate Pi y Matuull professed his inalrilily 
tc) compit'liend how the 'Minister - and his friends could' 
iiiecoudln thoir imttial conduct with their former prindpJes. 
He was shocked, to hear one plain-spoken luembor of the 
Cortes declare that what tlio country wanted was not Re- 
public or Podeiutioii, but peiee and. quiet. Pimdly, ho 
assertpd, with a suspiiiious excess of IdieruJity, tlmt even the 
Cantonal insurgents desired nothing more than to eonsolt- 
dato the Odvernmeiit of the Spanish Rcjpublic, Asufar as 
CA}*TEi.Aii’s inconsistency is conetTned, Souor ll\ v Mar^^Aix 
lias learned lit tle in his long ikmiJiarity with puhlh? aitairs 
if ho is RUvpinsod to fiAd that ftno words are not always 
tRuis.lutcd into corresponding ajCts. It is more natunij 
that he should be puzzled Vy tho honesty which avows in 
plain liingupgo an indisputable .truth., Tho best proof that 
Spain ojiroH compai’ativety littfo'for aTltepublic or a Fo^lcra- 
thm is that absolute power ie almost uhaaimously delegated 
i.o a Minibi'cp for the exclnmivo pmpose of enabling to 
restore peace and order, it is scarcely patriotic takitri- 
buto to the insurgezdA of Cai'thagenii a hincLible desir# to 
ittuiutaiu tho IlcpubUe»n Government of Spain, It may 
be true that RoquksjBahgia and his accomplices have drawn 
in ])nic,tice a strictly logitimato iiiforonco £rom tho empty 
plii ascfl of Kedoj’alist declaiinora ; 1ml in politi(?al mattej^ 
3ngo)*ous logic somctiuies approximates to treason. It 
matters littio whether Castkub hiis in hrrmer speeches 
jiistihod by anticipation the rebellion of Carthogena. He 
ih Jiovv detonnined that Spain shall not-, in ttccordau<;*o with 




aikmr the th 

t6ey appre^ of the gpnttA 
ODvermiMmt hajbxmi. lir, in- o| 

Bot beoffcuke he is made SoHcitpr-Ge^ksvh 


rang to act as Solicitor-CteneiiMI lutder I 
Gudstoas. Portuuafc^ for Mr. ft 
is not likely to be defied on any ot sjld 



is not likely to be defeated on any of tho^ 
which are mtal to so many Llbemie. JS^thev lAst 
good sense, ortho wisdoni and'pnblio spirit oflris anpCMim 
^ave savetl hiSn ft’om the danger of oteafthiow <m libee al^- 


jl^Tid tnfl^hepos ques&ua of beer and the asth , 

grounds, and while thismiiet beyery satisfoctoTy to t^^W^ 
*oitor-Gbnki4ap, it wift of couriie aia)ce ikft viictoiy rf ttia 
Cousei*varites, if they win a victory; niiim complete and de>* 
cisive. They will have perimads^ il canstiimMScy to rqeai 
a jmpular and able inan, not because a portion of hia- 
sMiportei '9 ai|[iay fikmx Jmu from the interesta 

of drink or ^relij^caa oducAtks^^ siasply bo* 

cause %> has joumd a ^Gov'erhmsBLjf ot wjiich the 
tabiicy disapprove^. It however^ tie zemconiknedf t&st 

at tho lost general election MrJ JAMisa was in ik 
lie v^as oightexm below his Goaservatcvv c^onpiit, hot m 
demaaded a scz'Qtlxiy, and emoogh voteo were strode oV hia. 
oppoueuFs lisji to give him ti^ seat. " jEt ia evident th«t» 
under these cirrumstaimes, a very sanaLl chauM of epttiOKi 
muy now give tho Coaservativts a yictoiy. ^ w CeiUKinniK* . 
Live candhiute is reported ^tio have stated that, if alt peou. 
mi£Kitt luiule to him arc kept, he. ^aB have a majinaiy of 
seventy. A camdidate of coarse maliM thk best nf hk-owa 
case, and this may be taken to sihow thsub the strugip^ wiliha 
very close. Hacfoztm Liberals whofiveycais age thoU^^ they 


lik^ Mr. Gi^AURTOjis now ikney thi^ didiko him, the SoLld- 
toh-Gs^£Ual may lose lus aeat. la tli^ikaa, it will be very 
iiiconyeniont to the Solicitoe-Gkn£ 1U|4 td be*ont of Faci^ 
inejit, and very meoiLveident to the Governliieitt to let bias 
mimiu out of Parliament or to find kun a seat by Mine' 
.contrivance ; but it would be absurd to seek any imporiaat 
indication of tho general feelings of the notiOtt towards 
the Govemmeut in the shifting humours of a dozen Tansr- 
ton voters. 

At Bath the contest is in many respects unimporinzii, 
cept that it will be a very considerable sacce.uf to tho Ooiw 
Hcrvativcs if they can show themselves able to win hoA 
Beats in un inqiurtant city wliick at the kist gojieral rioctkiiL 


tiny tlreniy, however plaWhle, bo split up into fragments. 
For 1 lie iijoiuent he is dding his utmost to counteract tho 


returned two Libemls 1^ a.a kicontestahle majority. Bioitll 
Mr. Fobbytu and Captaiu .HAYTisn are omuienOTiMipeoftabls 


bud cllhcis of tho Bepublic. Once befoi'o within living 
luernoiy a country agitaiod and alarmed by a causeless 
i*evo III lion has reposed iLs confidence in aw orator who was 
deewM' 1.1 loss reckless than his courser Republican ajssociates. 
TJu) vanity and levity of La .ha utibk forfeited tho coutidoiw^o 
which hud Tx»en inspired by hia pi'ofessionfl ; but there is 
110 reason why brilliant men of letters should always be 
incapable coxcombs. Castelaji is right in silencing the 
deuisgogues, in restoring tho discipline of the army, and in 
jirepariTig for a vigoroun prosecutitm of th^war. When 
ho has uccomplisli^^^his task, ho may bo allowed to 
explain awmy .at his leisure the most cr^Itable portion of 
his career* 


COMING ELECTIONS. 


FT1HIE wntest at Taunton is ^turally regarded as one of 
JL considerable importance. It is tho Solicitor-Gemxrai, 


yi^o seeks re-election^, and it is, to say tho least, highly 
iwlionvenimit when a 'government finds ^ne of its Law 
r^ectedb JHr. James hgn fairly won hk 

lb ja a speaker, and his Bpoeches aw 

^ i««UesV, aa i^eU ai(.jpk!iu«ai'4ia bear, Ha haa 

iMK^b^pbd' ptofiBBsional advattoeineat) ioBae 

^ Aow« aafiBcaaai 

■^vmng. oad^ 

]A hia afefisaa<^xit4a^.| yrtfc^ 

aad-habduariite. awaafe 


Mr. Fobbytu and Captaiu .HAYTisn are omuienuyreii|peoftd)ls 
candidates, and both are perfectly fit to sit in J^irifiunent if 
ilicy cuii but gxd. there. Both are moderate, sansiblo men, aa&d 
if they met privately and lionestly compared their 
tical vicwa, they .would probably find that thoir ain^ 
point of disagreement is that each wisbe-s his friends to bo 
iu office. But Captain Hatxeb is not so fortunate as the 
SoLiccToii-GrisEKAL. Ho is opposed l^asqiall sedhMn of 
the Liberal party, utterly iuBignifiooint in ifoeS . but aUa 
probably by its defection to seat the Cbnriirvative caudi* 
date. The candidute of this section, Mr. TisK^rson; is tho - 
representative of every mischievous crotel^ whioh at 
present bewilders feeble minds. He is, of ooume, &r 
Permissive Bill, the extenskm of tbefroiKffiise to woraeDp. 
and the repeal of the Goniagious Piseases jtots. He haa 
no hope of wiauiug, and frankly says so in hisacLhrassf traits 
he hopes, by getting Captain Hati'EM defestod, touring tho 
Libond ^j^y to a sense of its duty. It is j^ha^ aa well 
that tho tuberal party should be brought to d sensa^pf iia 
dnty ; and its duty is to pass into tlie shiide of Oppositsoa: 
rather than glv^ aiiy conutonsnee to tbe.peniieioas theorias 
of iguorant phiiantbropists. If the liboml poriydn fliijr 
constituency is in a minority nnless it iwceives the snwori . 
of num who iu their ardent support of spe^ wmoo* . 

I entfroly overlook the general mteresto ef iba astion, Ma . 

I honest and sensible cMulidato has ^Ung to do bat to 
that he is in a mioority, and to abido by the- ^emseeussuOM 
as cbeorfuUy’ae ho can, will bef oettw for usriWI^';J 
Mkres^lSmd!, ^ infimtoly better for Wa pori^ 
st.^Ia4rge, be 'sih^kl 

iihaii b^returnito ibe f agS i ri s iT .. <rf JSi^ 

Qb|ntt;«e in;) ' • 

(^bhttnbbtr smd damage it;, . , 
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hd ro&TB to the Sonio Htilo movoiziexit, and doclaros that if 
a large number of Homo Balers are I'etnmed for Irish 
seats at the next election, Knglaud ought to consider how 
for she can moot thoir wishes. This is a very poor way of 
trying to make friends with Home Rulers without abso- 
lutely going ivgninst the riews of those to whom the idea of 
setting up a separate Parliament in Ireland is obnoxious. 
On such a subject a man fit to sit in Parliament ought 
to have au opinion. To concede the claims of the 
Home Rulers would bo to make the gravest possible 
clinnge in the constitution, character, and destinies 
of tlic British Empire. If Mr. Serjeant Simon, afW ex- 
ercising his judgment os far as possible, has aiTived at the 
concla.sion that such a change is desimble, he is quite 
entitled to hold, avow, and advocate tliis opinion. But 
nothing can bo more mischievous than that men should bo 
returned for English constitnondcs who treat such a 
question lightly, and indicate that they are {icrfcctly ready 
to take either side on it, and are only waiting to see which 
way the wind blow's before they decide which side to take. 

It Booms not improhablu that the Conservativies may win 
a seat at Hull. At iiuy I'jito thei\; appears to be a uigniiicfiiit 
difficulty in finding a Jiibend camlidahj with a fair prospect 
of winning. Mf.Cj^ay, the deceased member, had a majority 
of nearly five hundred at the last election, and the Conserviu 
lives may well be elated if in so important a constituency 
BO large a majority is now to be reversed, or a (Jonserv’ative 
candidate left unopposed. At Taunton, at Bath, and at 
Hull the prospects of the ConseiTatives are so good that 
the inquiry natuiully suggesiiS itself, what is to be the con- 
sequence if in one constitiumcy after another Liberals 
couiiimo to 1)6 defeated ? A Ministerial journal has very 
imprudently attempted to make the Taunton election a soii 
of test contest, and Ima pointed out that the Government 
will bo ill a new position if one of its members is defeated. 
The liistory of the last election nt Taunton ought to have 
been taken into account, and attention paid to tbe nicc^ 
balance of parties there, before the Ministry ivas made* to 
seem to asBOciide its fortunes with the success of its new 
Law Officer. But if tlio scats at Bath and Hull are also 
lost, and if his SoucnoR-OiiNEML is looking about in vain 
for a seat, Mr, GiiAUSTONK may natunvlly ask himself what 
is his real position. A Minister ciumot sict with the 
necessary sense of self-respect and eonlidenoe who, in 
spite of his having a majority in the existing Pai*liament, 
feels convinced that the majority of the electoral body is 
against him, and wishes him out of office. If any trian 
would feel this keenly it is Mr. Gladstone, among whose 
faults a tendency to ding meanly io office is certainly not 
one. But, however Housilive a Minister may be, and how- 
ever willing ho way be to i*esign office, or to Umi Hit! real 
feelings of the countiy by a general election, he must always 
find it a matter of great difficulty to decide what conclii.sioii 
he ought to diuw from any given number of isolated elec- 
tions. The feeling of the country may bo sufficiently 
against him to reduce his majority, but not sufficiently 
Against him <to cut away his mujonty altogether. Mr. 
Gladstone may also reasonably doubt whether isolated 
elections held a few months l)cfoi'o a general election must 
lake place are really a true guide. Liberal inaction is one 
great cause of Conservative triumphs, and it is one thing for 
. a Liberal elector to show his displca-sarc at the blnnders of the 
Ministry by letting a Conson’ativc sit for a few months, 
and quMiO another thing to let the rc'pi’cscutation of a borough 
pass to the opposite party for five or six years. That most 
l)eop]o think that the Conservatives will gain largely at the 
next election is not a reason why Mr. Gladstone should bo 
bound to dissolve now. It may bo observed that, while 
some of tho moro eager Conservative journals and minor 
Oonsorvativo politicians keep calling on Mr. Gladstone to 
disaolve, and inveighing against him for bolding ofliee eon- 
trary to tho- real wishes of the country, the Conservative 
loaders maintain a discreet siletice, and never hint that they 
or tho nation are being injured by an election being deferred. 
There seems, to be no general opinion that Parliament 
should be disiEK>lv6d at an early date, and reasonable people 
/ of all parties are content at prosen^ to lescyo Mr. Gladstone 
• dectm whethl^ he will meat the teesent Parliament jiext 

' * ' • “ '■ * '■ 
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an absolute Sovereign. Tho causes of the money difficulty 
are dearly undorst^ in England and it will be matted 
for regret if the Government of the United States has . 
resort^ to any empirical attempt to reliev# the pressure. ? 
But for the existence of an inconvertible paper currency, tbe 
arrival of gold fiom Europe would probably soon havaA 
enabled tho banks to meet their liabilities. Tho amonn™ 
of legal tender notes is necosBarily restricted, and the pay- 
ment of debts in gold is impracticable, because it would 
involve n bonus of ten or twelve per cent, to the creditor. 
Before tho failure of Messrs. Jay Cooke and Co. 'public 
attention had been divided lietween the defeat of General 
Butlkk in Massachasoiis and the combination of the 
farmers in some of the Western States against tho Railroad 
Compauies. Tho decision of the MassaenuRetts Convention 
w'us in the highest degree encouraging to thoso Amoricans 
who still retain their faith in the national institutions. 

R’o more scandalous result of popular suifmgo has 
occurred than the attainment of nigh political position 
by one of the most discrcjditablo demagogues in the 
iTnltcd States. Butlkr’s w^annest lidmirers con never 
have Kupposed that he was either j^ersonally respectable 
or politically lioiiest; yet he has for several years boon to- 
tunu d to Congress by a district in tho State which claims 
to Ihi the most enlightened in tlie Union ; and wlien he 
w'as on one oocasion o]>posed, ho defeated Ids adversary 
by an overwhelming majority. Notwithstanding tho general 
distrust which he inspires, he may be considered the leader 
of the majority in tho House of Congress ; and since ho has 
condoned tho contumacious language in which General 
Grant descrilied his military character ho has enjoyed the 
Pkesidknt’s entire contldenco and support. As tho dis- 
ponsiT of F(‘deral |mtronage in his own State he became 
candidate for tho office of Governor, and at first it waa 
generally expected that ho would Bucceud; but it would 
seem that in MaHsaclmsells there is a reaction against tho 
lax principles and practices which Jiave lately prevailed in 
tho Htipnblican party. The disrcimtable ' chaiiicter of the 
Presidential candidate lias at last"^ tended to his disadvan- 
tage ; and he finally found it exjxsdicnt to withdraw his claims 
I M ‘lore the nominating Convention arrived at a formal vote. 
The skill which ho is siiid to have displayed in covering 
his n'treat can scnrooly bo approeiatod without a minute 
knowledge of tho machinery of American State elections. 

As usually happens in HiuiiJar cases, the immediate occa- 
sion of tho decline in Butler’s popularity was not the 
worst of his political acts. He had been the principal pw- 
inoter of the meaaurt^ fur inci’easing the pay of tho PuK- 
siDENT aud of the members of both Houses of Congress ; 
and of tho more questionable enaatmont by which tho addi- 
tion wits made retrospective. In the elegant polemical lan- 
guage of the day, the pi-occoding is known as “ the back 
pay salary grab ” ; and it is cei-tainly open to criticism. 
There is no doubt that the salary of the Puesjdknt was 
previously insufficient ; but a considerable grant on account 
of back pay scorns to have been thought unjustifiable, and 
tlu» active support given by tho 1’besident to tho principal 
author of the measure raised a suspicion of a corrupt 
iniderstanding. Much graver imputations might have been 
suggested by Butler’s previous political career, if the 
Republicans bad not as a party been liable to the same 
charge.^. Six or seven years ago Butler was one of the most 
zealous advoedtos of i*epudiation, which was at that time ap- 
proved by a largo majority of tho House of Representatives. 

Ho deseiwes credit for the adroitness with which he baa now 
aniicipatt?d defeat, and avoided a rupture with his pai'ty. 
Ho may picrhaps retain his scat in Congress; and ho 
probably IjoHcvcs that his accession to tbe highest office 
in his State is only postponed. His intimate relations with 
the President prove that ho is still regarded as a valual^ 
ally'; and, if it is true that General Grant desires a secood 
re-election, tho management of the transaction may pro- ^ 
bibly be entmsted to Butler. That a third term of office w 
is not inconsistent with the text of the Oonstitutioh was 
prolmbly a now discoveiy to many foreign observors of 
American politics. Tho refusal of. Washinotom to bo 
elected for tho third time established a custom which had 
been supposed almost to acquire the force of law. Never- 
theless the people of the United States can at their pleasure 
re-elect Genorid Grant, who has for tho present no known 
competitor in tho ranks of the Bopublicon |)arty. K the 
experiment is tried, it wiH be only surprising that an un- 
preoedented honour should have been oouferred on a can- 
didate Who certainly commands but little enthusiasm. 

IThe agitation agsinat has recentty arisen 
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in Blinoifi and other wheat-producing States probably ex- 
plains the Presideot’s earnest rocoznmendation to Congress 
of monsures for improving the internal navigation. If tho 
President could persuade tho Western farmers that ho was 
the promoter of a system of clieap freight, constitutional 
traditions would probably not l)e allowed to interfere with 
Uioir support of his re-election. Unfortunatdy the relief 
^ which might be obtained by tho construction of ship canals 
is nmiote, while a reduction of railway charges oiTers an 
earlier prospect of relief. Tho elections in many States are 
likely to be determined with refonmcc to tho sudden demand 
for cheap carriage. Tho battle will be fought with similar 
weapons on both sides ; for if the railway corporations have 
companitivoly littlo hold on popular feeling, they and their 
agents are accustomed to the management of State and 
Federal Legislatures, and they possess facility of combina- 
tion and command of onpit^. One of tho chief disad- 
vonhigcB to which they are exposed arises from tho fact 
that the stock is chiefly hold by Eastern capitalists, while 
tho insurgent freighters command tho votes of tho West. 
A similar local distribution of debtors and of creditors 
seemed a few years ago likely to facilitate tho I'epudi- 
ation of tho National Debt. It was thought that tho 
Wostem taxpayers might perhaps refuse to pay dividends 
to fundholders who for tho most part resided on the 
Atlantic seaboard. The railway shareholders have no 
reason to rely on the moderalitju of the Western farmers, 
nor even on tho inactivity of their political supporters. 
The railways have been constructed on cci*tain terms under 
State, legislation, and the corporations are only I’estrictcd in 
their charges by any tarift' which may bo included in their 
Acts. If the terms allowed to the promoters were liberal, 
it may Ixs presumed that tho reilways would not have 
been consiructod except in tho hope of considerable profit 
to eouiiierbalanco obvious risks. The proposal of some of 
the advocales of tho farmers, that tho corporations shall 
only ho entitled to earn ordinary interest on their capital, 
is utterly inequitable ; hut the constituenoiea which have 
already elected judges for the avowed purpose of deciding 
siiiis agsinst riiilways will not fell to return Legislative 
Assemblies pledged to the same policy. 

Hn ppily economical obstacles are likely to thwart partial 
legislation. Unless the several State.s are disposed 
arhitrarily to take possession of tho railways, they will 
scareely he able to foztio tho corporations to carry their 
produce at unromuncrative rates. It may l)e possible to 
impose a limit on railway charges ; hut it will be almost im- 
possible to compel tho Companies to provide the accom- 
niodation wEich will bo required. America is not a country 
in which the public wants can bo supplied by forced labour. 
Jf it happens not to suit the puimoso of any Company to 
run a train, those who wish to toward their produce at 
the particular timo will inevitably bo disappointed. The 
proposed remedy of making new and competing lines is 
absurdly impracticable; for un additional outlay of capital, 
even if it could he provided, would render necessary in- 
creased fa.rc.s as the only mode of securing the necessaiy 
return. Tho capitalists as a body will ultimately control 
the action of communities which, as a general rule, are 
insufliciontly provided with means of communication. 
On existing luilways the owners have tho |K>wcr, by 
withholding facilities, of rctnliatixig on tho promotel's of 
any unjust scheme of legislation. On tho construction 
of new lines railway projectors can exercise an absoluto 
veto. The States themselves have no means of competing 
with private projectors, for tho prevalence of corruption 
and dishonesty would he fatal to any largo scheme of public 
works. It is found impossiblo to prevent the members of a 
Legislature from deriving personal profit irom publio expon- 
i^ture ; and unfortunately the scandal of iho Pacific Rail- 
v/a;^ in Canada proves that the evil is inseparable from the 
social and politV'al condition of tho American Continent. 
^ It is for this reason that the best Amoricau politicians refuse 
even to consider General Grant’s proposal of a great 
Bchemo of internal navigation. It therefore becomes uoces- 
Baay to rely on private enterprise for material improvements ; 
and capit^sts will not embark in expensive undertakings 
unless they ore socured against vexatious interference. 


PBOSPEOTS OF THE FUSION. 

T he Count of Chaubobd baa incidehtidly replied to the 
challenges so frequently addressed to him. Wo are 
all femihar with the oonTeniaiit rhetozidal ai*tifiioe which 


evades an inoonvenient question by assuming . tbot it must 
bo unnecessary to answer it. Tho letter published m the 
Union noMonale is veiy much of this character. “ To bo 
“ reduced,” the Count of Ctiamdobd says, “ in 1873 ^ 

“ evoking the phantom of tithe, of feudal rights, of roligii- 
“ ous intolerance, of the persecution of our separated 
“ brethren, of a war madly uudcrcakcn under impossible 
“ conditions, of a govemmont of priests, of tho ascendency 
of privileged classes ” ; and then, by way of predicate, ho 
inserts a note of admiiation, and ailds that thii^s so 
“ littlo serious cannot Ixo seriously answered.” If the Count 
of Chambord does not hold those charges to ho worth a 
HoinouB answer, it is a pity that bo cannot, prevent certain of 
his followers from giving constant occa.sioii for their being 
breught ugahist liim. It is probably true that neither tithe 
nor feudal rights would come bock with a liostoratiou — tho 
Bestoraiion which attempted to rciiupose thorn would at 
all events bo of very short duration; but then what 
is the meaning of the “ social recoustructi on ” which the 
Count himself talks of in this very letter ? To tho imagina- 
tion of tho peasantry tho principal diftcrence between tho 
state of Franco lioforo and after 1789 consists in iho 
presence at the former period, and tho absence at the latter 
period, of these very burdens. If a social reconstruction is 
to be associated with a dvnastic restomtion, they will take 
it to mean that the old system is to be substituted for 
tho new. It may bo conceded that w'hen tho Legitimist 
journals dwell on tho changes which are to follow upon the 
return of tho Bourbons to the Throne, they are thinking 
merely of pcditical changes; hut to the peasantry politics 
are only interesting in so far us they are connected with 
their land, and they are cei*tain to interpret these aspira- 
tions {ifter tho past as implying a desire to subject them to 
all tho burdens which they throw oft‘ eighty years ago. So 
too it is probably true that the Count of Chambohd has no 
inclination to undertake a war under impossible con- 
ditions ; hut what are tho views of the Archbishop 
of Paris upon this point? K his recent IMstoral was 
not meant to suggest to every good Catholic that, in 
going to war with Italy for the restoration of the 
Poi'e’s temporal power, Franco would be carrying out the 
will of God, and consulting her own interests into tho 
bargain, what was it meant for? There is no need to 
attribute any project of persecution to the Count of Cham- 
BOBD; but when M. VeitHiLOt says that Franco belongs to 
Christ by right of primogeniture, and that it is not made 
for people who don’t like masses — th«t is, he adds, by way of 
explanation, for Lihemls of all shades— ho evidently wishes 
to see the people ho has in view subjected to teeatment 
which they might think hardly distinguishablo from peise- 
cution. Tho reactionary wi-itcrs who throw about these 
statements so recklessly are tho writers who are mo.st eager 
to see tho Count of Chambord seated upem tho Throne. It 
may bo that they have altogether mistaken their man, or at 
all events that they have nudcr-cstimatod tho infiuonco 
which circumstances will exert upon him. But it is un- 
*roa8onable to expect that the ordinary Frenchman who 
cares nothing about a Restoration will judge tho Count of 
I Chambord more accui'ately than hi.H own followers. Ho 
may well think it absurd to bo roduced in 187^ to proving 
that those rumours are only phantoins ; hut it is bis friends, 
not his foes, that havo imposed this absurdity upon him. 

At a time whexi encouraging symptoms are not. too 
numerous, it is satisfactory that tho attempt to form an 
allioDCo between the Riidicals and the Bonapartiste has 
altogether failed. Tho invitation addressed to Princo 
NArODEON by iho Editor of tho A vr.mr natiimal has boon 
universally repudiated by tho Republican party, while 
Prince Napoekon’s acceptance of it haslK*en repudiated by 
the accredited Imperialist organs. Thei*o was reason to 
fear that tho presence of imminent danger might have 
disposed the Itepublicans to catch at any weapon that 
oftored itself, and this was evidently the expectation of 
Prince Napoleon. His letter to M. Portatjs miglit havo 
boon written by the late Emperor when a candidate for tho 
Presidency of the Republic. Ho is, ho ^says, equally 
with tho Radicals, a believer in the sovereignty of tho 
people. 'There may be difforonces of opinion how this 
sovereignty is to be brought into action ; but this difiSeroiiCQ. ' 
fieod not interfeite with the acceptance of tl^ j||»tract jprin- 
ciple. The attainmeht of trap nbefty baseo^lho referms 
wnioh are essential to the wolfiu'e of hVance should be tho 
common obieot of 1^ citizens of mod^n society. Expe- 
rience has Bflown that this agreezUeut as to the end to bo 
pursued is not inocoupatihle with a very radical divezgsnco 
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ns to the rueaufj of jiursuiug it. Probably Princo N.\rOLEON 
80 far rowjjiblt^T lii.s faioily that ho would take the shoxtust 
way to rid himself of his Ropablioan auxiliaries as soon as 
a fiivo II ruble o)>]H)Hanity ofiVu’ed itself. iSorao time ago ho 
was alleged b) have said tbat there were no “iSgalitcs’* in 
tJio Bon A PAT] IK fumily. We may be permitted, however, to 
doubt wlietbcr, if the Itepubliean party had followed M. 
PouTAUs’s lead, the Prince would buve Ix'on. scrupulous in 
reserving tlu* wludu profits of the transaction for the Puinck 
Tmckkiai.. llo iiiuy roasonably argue that the ibrluiios of (he 
family ought not lo bosiicrifieed hc'cnuse its head is t«io young 
to take charge of tbeni. Some modifient ion of bei’cd it ury 
right may |X!nnitted iti a dynasty wlileli clnims to rest 
upon univcTsal Hiilfrago ; and if lliis b« coiieedetb wind- 
modi fiend ion can be so jndural as tin' devolution of 
the sucPt'ssiou upon the wortbic'd. mah'? Tt wouh! not 
have been surprising If a genuine ditferc'uie of opinion 
bail shown il^’elf among tb(^ linperiuli.'ira ns to t!ie 
relative iiierils of Ih-ineo Napoli:on and tbn Picinck 
TmpkkiaIj as a p.irty lender. 'Tla* former Las the advnn- 
tiigo of ]>eing n raly lo lnI;o I lie eomninnd rd any inonicid, 
mid of beiT’g ('idirclv IVeo from any .'Usnicion of elrrieal- 
ism. 'riie Intbn' is not yf-t of ago, and f-n- tl>e pj'e-.md 
bi.s Opinions and a<’i\nis AA'OuId \irlnally 1 * 4 ' dielaled by 
Ids njoHifr, wlio is by no means (Vee Uoni iliis snsjn’eiini. 
On the oilii V biUJif if any magic still atlaclies ii.-clf to the 
name of iS'APoi.j.o.N, it belongs to the cv-Imii r.ian:'-- son, not 
to lii.s eousl!j ; amt in tlic present po? ilhm of jdbiir.s it is 
in some re^pt'et.^ an ndvantage for tlio pari 3’ to have a good 
excuse for iuaclion. 'riic I raditioiial [laii of the N m oi.kons 
is to ivston* ordt'i'aflm* a- ivvolnlioii; and if ilie Re‘ 4 c‘r;uio*i 
of lliiNUY is rc-dly efii'cted, theix* is ('\eiy 4‘hanee thal 
the iiivolnli»in which is retpiived to provide this part for 
the third time Avill not lie long Avanting. 

Aecovding to pr< sent appearances, ii’ the Pn -ion breaks 
down, it wdl be not ao much uj'.on what tlie C<iind of 
CllAMP.oKi) is to do as upon when be is to <lo it. II* Die bight 
Centre nill oonseot lo a Ri-storation without c< nd»tions, it 
18 probable that MiO King would griiiit a not veiy illiberal 
Chai’Icr by wav' of reward for their umpif ■ : -'-r'ing sub- 
mission. Rut tbo lAoliou of putling l!i('mse!\es ab.s(»lately 
at their &^»v(*i'<’ign’s iiiercjy is not vruy [lalalablo to uieii 
who have till late!;/ boon sworn upholders (d' Conslitntional 
govcrrma*nt, and flay’ may at the last momenl. insist upon 
corning lo some kind of urnler.standing with the Count (d* 
CnAMP-oiiP before making him King. A demand of tins 
kind would probably" bo oftbn^ive to the Count, while it 
Avould (jertainly bo oilViisivc to an iiiflueuli.d section of his 
adherents. It is of great iinpoiUinee to Royalists like M. 
VeumtoT tbat the King of France .shoultl be fettered 
by as few engagements as pot'^ible. Ho is ojiK \a.asilde 
to his UlliMiLUinlano .supporters for lla? ceeloMasI ical 
U.SOS to wbicli they bo|>o to turn him, and for this 
purposes it is essential that bis natural ]>'‘ety sliouhl 
tx? allowed its free course. A F(.)vcr(ign wdio felt 
himself obllgi'd, when the interests id* the Churi h were 
at stidiO, Ii* he guided ly'’ tbo coiU’sels id* his ‘Ministers 
or the voles of IjLs Purliament, would be a SoM-reign who 
might fiiil them at tlio critical rooment. AVben a pivieuder 
ivho diwlikcis giving pledges has at his back a jjaHy to whoso 
designs it is essential that ho should give none, thm-o is a. 
fair probability that the negoliations infi’ixluetory to a 
rostoration will not be eandecl threiigb w'itbout a good many 
hitches. When the Asscanbly is again in .session there will 
not IxJ wanting skilful slrutcgists to take advaniago of each 
hitch ns it occurs. During the recess the Fuslonists have 
had everything their own way ; but though the (loverumeni 
can supprofuS Uejuiblican news|»upers, and thi’i»w diliiculties 
in the miy of Ivepublican meetings, it can hardly silence 
Bepublican depuTies, or picvtait tbo eireiilatlon of the 
journals which J*epuit the dtdi.ites in which they take part. 


THE MAYORS AT YORK. 

T he entertain Tuent lately given at York to the Lord 
Mayor of TjONDON was more interesting to iho muni- 
cipal eoDstitueneics which wore renn-esented than to tho 
more umbitious class of politicians. Even theorists ailmit 
that local govern mciit is important ; and if they would con- 
■descoud to iufiuiro and 4:0 observe, they w-ould find that tho 
display of municipal pageantry is almoBt universally popular. 
Sevom CoiTt^raliuns, iinmcdiately after their reformation 
dr^ud-thirty years ago, oxprossod their dislike and coiu 
tumpt for tho clo&c bodies which the^ had superseded by soli* 
ing their macos, their chains, and their other outwoixl symbols 


of municipal splendour ; but after a abort intor^l tho local 
tlignitarics returned to tho wiser oonclnsion that they were 
themselves not less worthy of outward decoration than their 
usurping predecessors. The custom by which the Mayor 
of a town presides on all public occasions of pleasure as well 
as of business has tho indirect effect of limiting tho choice 
of the con-stitucficieB to tho principal inhabitants of tbo 
borough. Any chief magistrate who appeared to be ashamed 
of his robe and bis badge of office would give just offonco 
to his collcHgui's and his follow-tow nsxnen, who uncon- 
.seiously feel that their corporate sense of injpoHanco ia eu- 
coiu-aged by external aids to tho imagination. Several 
Lord Mayors of London have of lato yoare judiciously 
assembled their provincial brcjthreii at tho ^blo which is tho 
recognized centre and type of rnunieipil hospitality; and it 
was highly proper and becoming that the compliment should 
be retiirrad. S^ork, as the seaL of what may be considered 
a Northern inu>i(;ip.al primacy, with a Lord Mayor of its 
oAvii, was filly sclocted as the place of eelebratiou, and the 
long list of Mayors who assembled to do honour to their 
eliud’ sufiiciently proved their general approval of tho 
Holrmuily. The Lord Mayor of LoNOON, knowing thot 
phiLxojdiors had long since failed in tho attempt to cmi- 
eeive him as n merely abstract being, sent his state ear- 
riagt‘S and his nt ])('!• emblems of nffii-e before him, that ho 
might ]»n)C('e<l t‘n>iii tluj railway station to the local Mansion 
JIoiiso AA l>i‘fitled his r.ank. The [rt’oeession of innnieipal 
authorities t'xtiuuh'd fora mile, and they were attemhd in 
tlu‘ir progre.‘'S h^ an eutluisiiism which migh t pcrlmps not 
have bivn (txeited by as many membevH of Farliaineiit. 
nin'ge*sc‘s and citizens are (piite nglit in tlujiking tliat thoii* 
immediale rulers onghb to bo I'cgaj'ded a.s conspienous 
personages. 

Sir Syi-\ia' WAriiici.ow dllnied, .is might have bei'n ex- 
])C4-tcd. on tlio advfintag'os of municipal gow'nnn'Md.. A 
lew bcron‘. In supjiorting the canditlature <' 1 * Mr. 

Fojii’.L'. at l)o\L‘j*, lie had perhaps cniTuul too far hi.-; natural 
profereTieo of loi al iiit.orest to public e.vpedi(‘ncv ; but Hie 
,‘dVaii.s of towiis, like those of private ixjrsons, are on thu 
whole int*.' t clliciiMil.ly managed wlieji e\ ery one conc(‘ii{rat»':-> 
hi > ntlcnl i(»n on his own busliu'ss. T’lie Ii0l?l) iM\^ol: 
fully j list ilic< I in his compkiint of tho cairnbrons enactments 
of the Borough Knnds Bill, which has provided an awkward 
and insufficient remedy lor a flagrant gnevancc. It had 
been deeidcxl by the Courts that, under the clauses oi* tho 
; Aluiiicipal Kelbrm JVet, Coi’jiorations could nob aiipl,y the 
Borougli Fund, as fiir as it consisted of rales, to the purpose 
of prosecuting, or p.ven of ojiposiug, any Bill in Parliarru'nt, 
or (jf engaging In tho most necessary litigation. ^I'ho 
Sheffield Oorpoiution had, iti the obvious interest t)f their 
constituents, o[)]>o.sc 4 l Ix^foro the justices certa,iTi rcgulation.s 
pn> posed by tho Water Company; they had appeared in 
opposition to Gas and Water Bills of vital importance to the 
borough; and on one occasion they Imd Bought to aeijiiire 
j the gas .and water by compulsory purchase. In all t.lie.^e 
eases the Gas and Wat(‘r Compiinies had employed 4m their 
own side funds in which tho rutcpayei’s Lad a reversionary 
interest; and nuverlhelosH they succeeded in throAving the 
Avholo expense of tho various proceedings on those members 
of the Corpoiation who had taken an activopurt in protect- 
ing the rights of the community. Tho scandalous victory 
of tho Companies induced Parliament in the Session of 
1872 to piiss a Bill for tho application of municipal funds 
to the piotix tion or improvement of tlic corpomto projierty ; 
but the Borough Funds Bill was mutilated in the House of 
Lords in such a. manner that it is sometimes difficult and 
alway.4 troublesome to comply with its provisions. Tho 
desire expressed by tlio Lokd May 011 to enlarge tho jxiAvers 
of governing bodies was tho more oredi table h(?causo his 
own Corporation, liaving ample 'jovenucs independent #?£ 
taxation, is exempt from tho disabilities im])OStjd on 
orilinaiy boroughs by tho careless wording of the Iteform 
Act. 

A few yc'ars ago Lord Gbey’s Committoo, appointed 
with reference to pending schemes of Parliamentaiy 
refiirm, reported unfavourably on tho operation of tho 
municipal irauchiso. There can bo no doubt tliat in somo 
liOToiighs tho town-councillors have not represented tho 
highest class of tho community ; and, as in more imporoint 
elections, llioro has Ixion some recklessness and occasional 
corrujiiinn ; but, on the whole, the Municipal Bill has worked 
well, and Corporations have contriyed to avoid in proctico 
some of tbo most serious evils which might have been 
expected to> result ftein htnisebold soffrage. La all but a 
few boroughs thp constituencies bavo boon guided in iheir 
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choh^ by local and praofeioal motives rather than by 
i' political sympathies, and consequently the Co^ratiottB 
liavo attended to thek* proper business, instead of ‘miLViiig 
iliomseives the instraments of demagogues or flections. As 
every Cotporatiem, vrith two or three exceptions, diBchsaegeB 
1^' the fumH)ions of Local Board of HealtJi, the control of the 
sewers, of the hti^WBys, of the lighting, and sometimes of 
the gas and water supply, provides sumcient opportunities 
of fYuiployment for active members of tlie governing b<xly. 
The ])arBimoniou8 itMidoncics w'hioh would xiaturnJly in- 
lluoiico the ratepayers become wholesomely corroctod and 
diluted by the delegation of authority to the Corporations. 
A Mayor or a lea<ting Town-Councillor is not less anxious 
to siguidi/ie hia ierm oL’ olfico by some public improvement 
than to acquire the refmtation of a strict economist. Nearly all 
the great commercial and manufacturing towns have, under 
the existing municipal system, ci'ectod convenient and often 
suin|ituouH buildings Jbr the public uso, and they are con- 
stantly extending their enterprises in tho form of baths, of 
Ijbnjrics^and of pul)li(j parks and gardens. If it cannot bo 
fijiid of English traders as of early Homans that their 
private incomes are scanty, their common funds are largo, 
aiul the purposes to which they are applied aro liberal and 
sometimes splendid. The administrative sysicin of Liver- 
]K)ol, of Manchester, of Leeds, or of Bradford, is compre- 
hensive and efUcient, nor is tlioro reason to suspect in a 
single instance the existence of malversation, or even of 
culpable extravagance. The Mayors of hinglish boroughs 
have a perfect right when they dine together to cultivate 
feelings of comphiconcy. The Corporations, like all human 
institutions, may be capable of improvement, but they might 
be lunch \vorse than they are. 

Sir SIDNEY Wat KRLOW would have deviated from English 
instinct and tradition to an extent wholly unworthy of ‘a 
Lord Mayor if he had not placed his imaginary or fictitious 
privileges on tho same level with hia practical duties. He 
w'as, as he forcibly obscrvpd. Chief Judge, or first in the 
Commission of the Centml Criminal Ct)urt, although he 
would bo summarily rostrfiitied if ho attempted to sentence 
a pickpocket, or oven to put a question to a witness. In 
th<5 same manner ordinary Corporations fool a just pride in 
their right to hold Quarter Sessions, whoro their .Uecorder 
administers justice on bduilf of the Crown, from which he 
derives his appointment. Even in tho.se departmonts where 
the CorporalioTiB exercise substantial power, the success 
of Mujir administration is largely owing to the nocossary con- 
titloncHj which theyreposci in professional agents. Thesurveyor 
or LIkj engineer of a borough takes more interest in the 
works which h(? executes or suporiniends than in general 
or local politics. It is certain that he will to tho utmost of 
his ]jowc*r cause tho sewers or the pavements to answer tho 
jmrpoBcs for which they arcj constnicted ; and lus nuiliority 
sljclttTs his employers from tho ceusuros of ratepayers im- 
patient of taxation. The main reason of tho geneml success 
of tho government of Mayors is that, as cou.stitutiouiil 
monaichs, they have responsible Minisiors in their Town- 
Clerks. The legal advisers of CoriX)rations are for tho moat 
part men of sagacity and oxperiencse ; and, having probably 
.attained tho height of their professional ambition, they have 
no iiitercst which conflicts with their care for Uie welfare 
and credit of the borough. Any irrogularliy which may pos- 
sibly exist in municipal elections, though it ought if possible 
to be corrected, is of secondiiry importance as long as the 
corporate aflairs arc uprightly and prudently adiuinistevod. 
Tho rates, though they are sometimes high, ropre- 
sent for the most part a bcTiciLcial expendituro ; and 
tho debts of the municipalitieB have always been 
incun*od under the provisions of general or special Acts 
)Sor purposes which aro useful, and not uufrequontlj re- 
muucratiyo. It was natural that the assembled Mayors at 
Y ork should dexoand the oonccasion of additional powers 
to bodies which have in tho discharge of their proper 
functions deserved well of the country. They iftve done 
their work on the whole so creditably tiba/t it would be a 
wanton enpenment to enlarge tKa sphere of municipal 
activity. Household eni&age has fay disappointed 
unfavourable anticipations ^ but it is capable of being o on - 
» verted, like imiversal suffr^ in Amfini»n dties, into an 
instrument of oppression and fraud. Corporatioiia in* 
vested with larger powers miirht otthans del^oratG in 
^ character. The d^pttUlS^AldS^^of New York 
squaudox* or appropriate to thesnselveB firntw t he p-rp/^nTii-. 
of revenue whidi provides infinitely better 
for Manchester. ^ 


THE BAILWATS AGAIN. 

T here is a pecnliax significance which ought net to 
Ih) overlooked, not only in the rogularif^ with whioh 
railway accidents con tinuo to occur, but in the circumstanoea 
under which they happen. There is no reason to suppoeo 
that mllway managers have condescendod to adopt atgf 
of the innovations which have lately been pressed on their • 
notice by Board of Trade Inspectors and others. Facinj^- 
points are as numerous as over, Blniuting on tho jnaiu>»line iid 
steadily kept up, expresses dash through crowded and oom^ 
plicated junctions at the old dare-devil pace, and goods 
trains and passenger trains aro still deliglitfiiliy mixed up 
togfttlior. Theso are all paris of tlie great railway 
system which it would be sacrilege to touch. It may 
bo presumed, however, tliat jail way managers, in Cling* 
ing to this system, are at least trying to do what 
they <'au to make the best of it., and to present it in 
as favourable a light as ptissible. They must be well 
aware f.hat they themselves, as well as their pet system, 
are now upon trial, and that public opbiion is rapidly 
ripening for decisive action on tJio subject. Evou if they 
did not knoAV this otherwise, they must have learned it from 
the recent speech of the }*BB.siDEifT of the Board of Tjudhi. 
Mr. CiuciiEsi'ER Fobtkscue has not hitherio bomo the re- 
putation of a lash and precipitate statesman, nor is tho 
atmosphere of his department violently stimulating. It 
can hivrdly bo doubted that it was under the pressure of 
public opinion that he took upon himself the other day to 
addn^ss the Railway Companies in language to which they 
have ccriiiinly not Ijeen accustomed from the lips of Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade, and which a former President 
who has just rejoined the Government will, wo fear, bo apt to 
I think unmannerly. Mr. Eoutksc'UE asserted that the public 
had a right to call on Railway Companies, in cases in which 
human life was seriously endangered, not to sparo outlf^ 
evou at the risk of some diminution of their dividends. He 
even wont so far as to declare that tho safety of tho peoplo 
** in tho most literal sense of the word was a supremo con- 
“ sideration,'* and that if Companies showed themselves to 
bo slow and niggardly in providing improved moans of 
safety, Parliament would find it its duty to intevforo for the 
protection of the public. Ho tliorefora warned tho Compa- 
nies that it would depend on themselves wJicthcr they would 
be left, to make their linos safe at their own discretion, or 
whether Parliament would confer on the now Railway 
Commission, or on some other department of tho State, 
the duty of enforcing mcosnivs for tho safety of tra- 
vellers. Ifc is puBsihle that, if Presidents of the Board 
of Trade had bt'cn mores in tho habit of speaking out 
in this stylo — some people may think it after all quite 
mild enough, considering all the eireiimstanccs — ^their 
appeals to the Railway Companies would have proved 
more elTectnal than has usually l)eeu tho case. It is satis- 
fiictory, however, to find that ouo of them has at last caught 
tho right tone, and it is to be hojKid that, tho warning will 
not bo without its effect. Anyhow wo aro bound to sup- 
prjse iliat at such a time as this railway managers 
must bo doing all they can to give tboir favourite system 
a fair chance, and toat tho whole of their staflh have 
been cautioned to bo particularly aitontivo and alert 
in tho discharge of their duties. And yet what is tho 
result? Accidents every day, and sometimes even two 
and throo in a day. The conclusion would seem to l)e in- 
evitable that these inccs^jant disasters are due, not to mere 
casual negligence and carelessness, but to tho system on 
which the linos are worked. They are the necesssu-y result 
of fixed and permanent causes, aiid they are regular in their 
recurrence because the causes ara always in operation. Nor 
is it difficult to discover what ihe.so causes aro. Tho BaQway 
Companies are simply endeavouring te cany ou an in- 
creasing business with inadequate machinery, which is kept 
in very indifferent repair, and with a still more insufficient 
staff ot men. 

This week there has of course been the usual sories of 
so-called accidents. That unlucky Scotch tourist train has 
again como to grief — this time not on the Nopth-Westein^ 
but on the Caledonian jpart of the route. It ran into 
a mineral break- van which was about to be sbunted into 
a siding, and the firexiwi was killed. Happily no other livns 
were lost. The driver of tha mineral train took it tor 
granted that the tourist tram was late,, but it had on 
this oocasion deviated inte somethinj^ like panctualiiy. On 
Vriday week there were time collisiofts on dsfibrent raiL 
waya, borides one (xe two criher aoridimts. Ori Saturdi^ the 
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Irish mail, half an honrlato, was run into at Crewo by a goods 
train. On Wodncjsday an express wont off the rails .Ije- 
tweou Liverpool and Southport, and next day there was 
a collision ^'tween goods trains near Sheffield. Some 
remarkablo ovidcuce has been given in regard to an 
accident on ibo London and North-Western. An engine- 
driver stated that ho loft Barton at half-past ten on 
Thursday night, and did not reach Cnwvc, about forty 
miles distant, until noon next day. There wcixi many 
delays on the way, and he was kept waiting outside Crewe 
for six hours. The guard ot this train, who was 
killed, liad previously been on duty for seventeen hours 
at a stretcli, with an interval of live and a half hours 
lictweou the hvo turns; and he hud complained that 
he wq^ wj sleepy that he could not keep his eyes 
open. One of the suporintcnclents had, indeed, found hiiti 
fast asleep in liis van. A (i reman stated that ho himself 
also was so exhausted that he could not helj) sleeping on 
the engine. It af»pear8 that ten or fourteen wedge-motion 
engines are in use on tlio Burton line, tin? peculiarity of 
this description of engine ixiiiig tliat it frequently refuses to 
answer Uie stcjum until a crowbar has been applied to tho 
wheels. Tho drivers have to carry cro^vbars for tin's pur- 
pose, and one of them said that his engine sometimes stuck 
80 fast that two men willi ennvbars wr'ro required to start 
it. It will be rt'meinbered tliat the North- Westej’n officials 
who were examined at the AVigan iTifpiiry asserted that 
tlieir railway was kept up rt'gardless of expense, and that 
everything wiis done which could be done to socui’o ssife 
travelling. The overcrowded condition of Crowe station 
may bo gathered fmm the fact tliat an engine-driver had 
to wait for six hours outside before ho hml a chance of 
getting in. Colonel Tyler’s official R<.iport on the Wigan 
catastrophe nttrilmtes it to the excessive speed of the 
train when passing through a dangcTous junction. It is 
Tcmarkod that in all C4iseH where tho highest speed is 
employed the highest conditionH of 8e<*urity in eonatructiofi 
and maintena-nce should also 1 hi provid(*d; but it would 
appear that these conditions were not to bo found at Wigan. 

An oxami nation of tho cireiimstanecs of railway accidents 
shows that they are almost invariably caused by tJio reluct- 
ance of tho Companies to pay for keeping their lines in good 
order. Tho enlurgcinciifc of stations so as to diminish the 
necessity for faeing-points and to pwjvent main-linos from 
being turned into goods-yards, the jiro vision of continuous 
brakes, the employment of an efficient and not ov'cr- worked 
staff, and so on, are all mere questions of money, and It i.s 
simply bocauso tho Com|>tiiiioa will not spend tho money 
that accidents happen. Tho tnillic on tlio rail^vays has 
increased enormously within tho last ten or twelvo years, 
but tho accommodation provided for it Las rcmaiiUMl almost 
stationary. Tho riso in the cost of couls, iron, and other 
materials and in wages has made the Companies extremely 
anxious to i\;trcncli in other directions ; and cxmipetition 
lias taken tho form of rivalry in reduction of exj>enditurc. 
All repairs that aro not absolutely indispensable arc post- 
poned indefinitely, W’liilo rc^pairs which cannot lx? postjioncnl 
aro patched np anyhow. At tho snino time that the 
lines aro starved, they aro overbm’deiicd wnth rapidly in- 
creasing traffic. Goods and passengers aro worked over 
the same rails in glorious confusion, while excursion trains 
supply an additional element of bewildevinent and peril. 
The Coinpauios appear to be under tho impression that 
they can extend their tmdc while curtailing their expenses ; 
but tho cx^xunenee of tlio present year will probably convince 
them of tlio ho|)elessncs8 of tho attempt. Money which is 
saved in one way is lost in another, and damages for acci- 
dents will absorb tho economies which produced them. Tho 
statistics of railway accidfuiis show a sudden increaso since 
i868. Although the number of passengers killed by causes 
admitted to be beyond their control was last year only about 
half the numlier of those in 1870, yet it was double that of 
1871. An attempt has been made to persuade the pnblio that 
there is a very trifling avorago of disastor, not worth 
making a fuss about. A darii^ statistician read a paper 
at tho recent meeting of tho British Association to show 
that the chance of a railway passenger being killoil is almost 
infinitesimal, ho being forty-seven times safer than on 
ordinary passenger in tho streets of London. The com- 
parison is obviously ffillacious, inasmuch as it leaves out 
of view tho difference betwexm the amount of time spent in 
the fitroots and that spent in occasional journeys by railway. 
But even if it wore sound, it would bo worthless as an 
ment in favonr of the reckless management of railways. The 
question is not how many people i£e railways should bo al- 


lowed to kill in a year, but how many they can avoid killing. 
Every death which is due to causes which might have been 
prevented by a little more care or by more liberal expenditure 
must be reckoned as a manslaughter against the Companies ; 
and there can bo no question that the great majority of rail- 
way accidents are preventable, if proper precautions are ob- 
served. All this lias of course been demonstrated many 
hundred and thousand times already. The only use of re- 
poaiing the remark is to prevent me public from lapsing 
into apathetic resignation. 


THE ITXSEAWOimiY SHIPS COMMISSION. 

T he preliminary llcporfc of tho Royal Commission ap- 
pointed to iuquiro into the alleged unseaworihiness of 
British Registered Ships is by no means an encouraging 
document ; but, altliough it 'will produce disappointment, it 
will bai*dly surprisii those who bear in miud tlie eircum- 
stances under wliieh the Commission was appointed, and 
ilie manner in >vhich its investigations have been conducted. 
Tlio Commissioners uxto directed to inquire generally into 
the subjeett (»f unseaworihiness, wbotlicr arising from tho 
faulty construction of ships, decay, overloading, undermau- 
ning, or any other cause, and f*o suggest any amendments iu 
the law which might remedy or lessen such evils as might bo 
aHoertained to exist. At the same time an official intimation 
was given that the Commissioners, in investigating the loss 
of life at sea in consequence of ships being sent out in an nn- 
scaworthy condition, woro expected to bo cai’efnl not to 
wound the feelings of shipowners who might be guilty 
of such pmctices by going into jiersonal questions. As 
the Comini8sioiHM*s sat with closed doors, and as tho 
cvidi'nco whicli they havo taken has not yet been pub- 
lished, it is impossible to say how far tlu^y havo acted 
on Mr. l^ViRTE sole’s suggestion; but shipowners havo 
eortahiiy no reiison to complain of Uio tone of their 
pruliniinary Rtqiort. It is difficult to understand why it 
should liiive been thought indispensablo to tho success of 
this inquiry that it should bo condnclc‘d in absolute 
secrecy. It is probable ihat many persons will r«id tho 
Commissioners’ Jteport who will not have either the oppor- 
tunity or inclinaiiou to read tho bulky volumes of evidonco 
which will hereafter be published; but if the Commis- 
sioners liad sat in open Court, and if the evidence had btK'ii 
reported in the ordinary way from day to day, ilie public 
would have been able to fonn an independent opinion on 
the subject. There is another disadvantage, and it is a 
serious one, connected witli the concealment of the progress 
of the inquiry. If the examinaiioii of witnesses liad been 
conducted in public, other witne.sses niigJit havo Ix^en in- 
duced to come forward in oi-der to clear up any doubtful 
points, or to con linn or contradict stirtcmenls w'liicli had been 
made. In this way tho Commissioners themselves would 
have had Uu; bene fit of Iiaving tho whole evidmicethorougldy 
KcniiTied and sifted Iniforo attempting to form their own 
I conclusions for the guidance of the public. Tho secret 
I examination of a bniiUd number of selected witnesses is 
obviously nn imperfect substitute for an exhaustive inquiry. 

I'he Commissioners explain that, owing to the number 
and extent of the subjects included in their inquiry, they 
are not yet . pi’epared t-o make a final Report ; but they 
believe that their researches, as far as they have been 
canned, will show the difficulties by which the inquiry is 
BuiToundcd, and will prepare the way for tho legislation 
which may bo necessary. It would perhaps be a more 
correct description of the preliminary Report to say that 
it is apparently intended, not to prepare tho way for 
legislation, but to discourage and discredit any effort / 
to legislate in any way upon tho subject. The Com- ^ 
missioners do not attempt to deny that unscawovthy ships 
aro sent to sea^ and that there is a large annual loss of lifo 
in the merchant service. They even admit that this loss 
of life might Ixr diminished if cei*taiti precautions wore en- 
forced ; but all their energy is cxiAmoed in showing that 
pocautions would bo very tronbleeome, and might not 
invariably yield tho results anticipated from them, and that 
therefore it would bo better just to leave things as they 
are. The whole Report, in fact, breathes a spirit of holpless 
resignation. Tho Commissioners aro obliged to acknowlodgo 
that thcro is a limit beyond which no sea-going vossel caU 
be safely immersed, and they also refer to the rule of the 
Salvage Assoeiations of Lradon and Iiiver{)ool, of threo 
inches of freeboard per foot of Md, as having been found 
practically convenilht. But then there would be difficulties 
m the way, first, of laying down a fixed and universal rule, 
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“ wooden 8hipH, which their ownetA will not repair, and 
which are unsoaworthy, are habitually sent to sea.” Wo 
are also informed that “ competent witnesses state that many 
“ mcrchaTit ships are built with bid iron, that they are 
ill put together, and sent to sea in a defective condition,” 
and that they are lengthened without additional strength, 

“ and are thus weak ships” ; and the Commissioners them- 
solves think it “ probable that, in tho nice of competition 
“ among shipbuilders, inferior materials and bad workman- 
“ ship are admitted into ships.” Tho Commissioners also 
express the opinion that, if LLorn’s system of survey and ; 
classification woi*e made compulsoiy on all merchant vessels, 
many unsca worthy ships w'ould ho stopped ; and they quote 
the evidence of the Surveyor wlio cxoinincs vessels taken 
up on account of the Indian Govern men t — anoificerof 
gi*eat exjxn’ionce, who 1ms been in tho habit of despatch- 
ing two hundred vessels a year — to tho effect that vessels 
well built and ecjuipptd, with the amount of freeboard 
and tho carriage of dead weight regulated, and deck ciirgoes 
prohibited, can perform tho voyage to India in almost perfect 
safety. Moreover, the cstablishinont of Registry Societies 
luid Salvage Assocjiations is i^cferred to as a proof that, in tho 
judgment (d' prudent shippers and shipowners, some inspeo- 


body of distinguished Coxnmissibiie’rB gravely propoimding 
the theory that* nothing must be done to prevent eiAon 
from bein^ drowned in leaky or overload^ ships if it 
interferes in any way with the current vm of trading 
profits. This line of argument is not indeed a now one ; it 
has been repeatedly employed a^nst tho various extensions 
of tlie Factory Acts, and happily without effect. Restric- 
tions have hocn imposed on a great number of trades 
with a view to tlie protection of life and limb, and 
there is no reason why similar roBtrictions should not 
be imposed on the shipping trade as well, if it can 
only Ik) shown tliat they womd bo effectual for the pur- 
pose ill view. It is impossible to imagine auytliing more 
monstrous than tho suggestion that, because other nations 
sentl out crews to perish in rotten ships, English shipowners 
must also be pomiitted to cuter freely into this homicidal 
competition. The only solid objection to the various re- 
forms which have been proposed by Mr. Plimboll and others 
is, not that tluiy would diminish trading profits — that must 
be utterly set aside — but that they ore impmeti cable. 
Ships vary sO much in size, build, equipment, stowage, and in 
other respects, that it would be very uifficalt to lay down u 
fixed code of rules which could bo applied with equiil 


tion of ships is required; “such an extensive system of I justice all round, while it would bo comparatively easy 


“ survey would not have been organized except from a well- 
“ founded conviction that many ships ai'e unseaworthy from 
“ faulty construction, insufficient rojiair, or reckless over- 
“ loading.'' All this, it might bo thought, would lead up 
to a rocojnmcndation in favour of a survijy of ships in some 
shape or ot l^cr. But no ; there are difficulties in the w*ay, and 
so the Commissioners slirink back dismayed. Again, 

“ witnesses are unanimous in testifying to tho danger of 
“ deck cargoes n(‘ross tho Atlantic in winter, shijM^wners 
admit tho desirability of their prohibition, if it could Ix) 

“ gcncnilly enforced,” and “the Canadian Parliament has 
“ lately regulated dock-loads from Dominion ports during 
“ tho winter months,” Still tho Commissioners cannot 
muster up (iourage to advise tho prohibition of deck-loada. 
The net z*e.sult of tho inquiiy up to the pn^sent moment is ! 
simply that tho Commissioners are as yet nnablo “ to offer | 
“ with any c-onfidence any recommendations on this snb- 
“ jeot ” — that is, the means of preventing unseawortliy ships 
from being sent to sea. All that they can do is to diixx't 
“ public attent ion ” to it. It will be thought that tJiis is 
a someu hat imbecile j and abortive cemclusion. 

It will be observed that tho Comini-ssioiicj’s call this u 
“ preliminary Report,” and that they reserve various points 
to be dealt witli in a final Report ; but there is no apparent 
reason why a preliminary Report sliouhl lx* published at all. 
If the opinions of the Commissioners dre not matured, it 
would have been better for them to wait another month or 
two before saying anything, 1'ho only theory on which we 
can account lor tho curious document just issued is that 
the Commissioners were anxious to prepare tho public for a 
proposal to shirk tho whole question, and thouglit it would 
be convenient to have a final Report to fall back upon. 
They do indeed hint at tho expediency of punishing ship- 
owners through w'hoso negligence lives are lost ; hut in the 
same breath it is suggested that a law of this kind 
would probably not bo enforced. To some extent wo 
are disposed to agree with the Commissioners in thi*ir 
ohjoctiouB to a compulsory survey and fixed load-line; but 
for very different reasons from those which have influ- 
enced their judgment. They intimate that, while keeping 
in view as their great object the preservation of Hfo at sea. 


for shipbuilders to build really dangerous ships w*hUo 
complying with tho letter of tho law. It cannot bo 
said that a system of surveying which is practised by 
several laigt^ and important associations, and also by 
various branches of the Government, is impracticable, 
but no doubt difficulties would arise if, from being purely 
•voluntary, it were to bo made compulsory. It will probably 
befound to Ix) more convenient to apply compulsion indirectly, 
by fastening upon every shipowner the responsibility for the 
safety of his ships, and coming down on him severely when- 
ever one of them is lost.* In that case a certificate by a com- 
petent surveyor would naturally be an important element 
in the case for tho defence, while the absence of a certificate 
would toll in a corresponding degree against an owner on 
his trial. A shipowner who is guilty of deliberate i*eckleRS- 
ncss should of coui’se Ix) liable to criminal punishment. 
Instead of a fixed load-line, a mark might be paiuted on 
the side of the vessel as a guido in calculating the extent 
to which she is loaded. In endeavouring to save the 
S(*a man's life*, the great object should bo to enlist his services 
in hifr own defence, and to supply him with the means of 
securing summjxry rcdi’ess. The Coramissicniors «ro of 
opinion tluit tho pr«?sent system of incpiiry into wrecks is 
didbctivo, but they wish to take more evidence before milking 
any suggestions. It is to bo hoped that they will also take 
into consideration tl\e tribunals by which disputes Ix^twecui 
seamen and their employers are adjusted, and whic.h until 
lately almost invariably decided against tho men. Indeed 
it was only last year that several seamen were sent to 
prison for dcsci’ting from a ship where they wore dmicbod 
with water and kicked and beaten by the officers. 


QUANTITY AND QUALITY IN EDUCATION. 

I N tho conflict witli popular ignorance, the one thing 
needful is union among tho friends of education. With 
this, ultimate victory would Ik? certain, though a groat deal 
of liord fighting might still be itiquircdto secure it. With- 
out this, even the issue of the struggle is doubtful — doubtful, 
that is, in the sense of its being uncertain whether uiuverual 
eduention will come in time to prevent the occuriviice of 


they deem it important ti^ interfere as little as possible with disasters against which it is the only adequate safrguard. 
“ the freedom of British enterprise, the inventive genius of The charge which wo have most often brought against tho 


wiw rrecnom ox jjnusn enrerpnso, me inventive genius ot 
the British shipbuilder, and tho property of British ship- 
owners.” Most persons who read the Report would, 
without this assurance, have been in danger of arriving at 
just the opposite conclusion. Every proposal for saving 
life at is met by the prompt rejoinder, “ Oh yes, that 
“ might save life, but it would bo very bad for trade; and 
“therefore It is not to be thought of.” Tho load-line is 
disposed of on the ground that “a shirxiwner of groat 
“ Experience considered that a fixed load-line would 
“compel tho British owner to soil his ships or put 
“ them undw a foragn ^ ; and owners of small coasters 
“ unanimously declare that such a. law would ruin their 
** tmdc atid send them to the workhonse." The Com- 
mifisionera are also opposed^ m aimikur grounds, to tlw 
prohibition of deck cargoes, lb) their vjiu sttving' Ulb * 


The charge which wo have most often brought against tho 
Education League is that they have adopto# a policy which 
creates disunion where union is so much wanted. On all 
sides tho question how every child in tho country is to got 
an elementary education which shall bo woiih having is in 
danger of being forgotten. The Dcnoniinationalists are in 
arms for the maintenance of State aid to voluntary schools. 
The Secularists are in arms for tho withdrawal of State aid 
from voluntary schools, and tho creation everywhere of 
School Boards and School Board schools. Instead ol* con- 
sidering how to got every cliild info a school of some sort, and 
to ensuxo that, whatever the sort be, the secolai* education 
given there shall be sound and sufficient, the time of both 
partiea is largely spent in calling each other atheists or 
obscurantists, and in debating how tho number of tbis or 
that sort of schools can be kept dowiL In this unhappy 
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rivaliy the Bocalariafai, m it seenui to us, were the first 
offendera. ^ We have never been ardent admimrs of 
Pcuominatio nali a ro in elementaiy edncation, and wo are 
very far from sharing the views <rf the National Society 
in regard to the Sdueatioii Act. But the qimrrcl, in 
itaelf Ko infinitely petty, about the 25bh Clause, was 
originated by the liduoatioix League; and it is to this, 
and totlie theological {MUMions that have grown out of tliis, 
that the ^present attitude of the clergy is mainly attribu- 
table. Tlioae, however, who reproach the »SoouJariKts w^ith 
postponing (id Qcatiofial to controvorsial conRidci’ation? need 
to be CBpiH^ially on their guard Rgainsi en-iiig in a siruilar 
way. We have said nothing alK)ut Mr. Mort^ly’s tirst two 
artioh's in the Vortnigltiy livrlcw, because they dealt with 
matters about which it seemed usclc.'i.s to argno further. But 
the third artiole touches uj’)on ground which is in some 
measure common to us both. If we ditfer from his coneln- 
eiona, wo ugroo with some at least of hlA prt*inist!s. Wo 
cftai accept all be says of the urgent need of* education. 
W© anj tw convinced as bo can bo tljai it would be a sul)- 
stantiul gain if Knglisli labonix^rs “could all talk us articu- 
“ lately, as mtionally, and as instructcdly, and could take 
“ CJim of their interests as acutt>ly,“ as the Scotch labourers. 
Wo ndmit that ordinary skill in ma ding and coiiiitiiig would 
go some’ way towunls making the Ei\glisli peiisant more 
jiidepeiidcnfe of tlie village shopkcf per, more com j intent to .sot 
up a co-i»perfitive stor^i, or to supervise the accounts of a lamo- 
tit soci(‘ly, aud le.SH obliged to take every representation mado 
1.0 him on trust. We admit that the polit icaJ changes already 
made, and tbo fui-ther changes imponding, make it more 
than ever important tliat the labouring class should posst^ss 
these advantage.^. Wo do not “forgot that these ignorant 
“ multitudes are now what they never wtTo beftnn— the 

political niasier.s of the reslni.** Wo know that the votes 
of those who cannot read a new6pa|.ior “ can c*nrry elections, 
“change administrations, decide policies.'* Wo are well 
aware that “ the same classes who are now T»elioved to be 
“ on the point of following the publk'ans a'ul die clergy to 
“ the |k'>IIh, to the strangely compounded <’ry of an open 
“ Bible and a (lowing barrel, are ouo day very likely to 
“ iuvtuit erics of ih(ur own." And, further, wo agt’co with 
Mr. MoEiiEf as to the w'orthlessnoss of mncJi that now 
goiM by the nnino of education. Wc have no more love 
than ho has for a system under wdn'ch a largo percentage 
of the chiJdrtm qualified for exumiuntion by attendance ait? 
not coiiKidored fit to bo exaniiiicd, w'hile, of those actually 
o.Kaminod, morothan half a million were last year presented 
in the tln*co lower standai'ds, and only liftcen tbonsand in 
the highest sinndoi'd. An education which stands for 
ability to TCad a short- paragraph I’rom a reading- book, to 
write a sentence slowly dictated by a few w'or<ls at a time 
from tbo same reading- hook, and to work sums in long 
division and in the compound rules so far as they deal with 
money, is in our judgment, as much as in Mr. Mojiuky's, 
iiardly jvn education at all. Where there is so much iigrcc- 
meut there is a possibility at all events of furt her agreement. 
When it is so long before wo pai^t conipaiiy, it is woi’tli 
while to inquire why wo need part conqiany at all. 

It is when Mr. Moklrt comes to explain why much that 
now goes by the numo of education is worthless that we 
think him altogether in the wrong. His siTuplo thcoiy is 
that it is all the fault of the clergy. Educiition is bad 
because it is not the object of school managers to give 
education. They are only anxions about children’s souls, 
and the solo motive whioli leads them to trouble themselves 
aUmt their minds is the hope of getting at Ihoir souls 
tlirough thoir niuids. The material for these strictures is 
almost all drawn from the reports of School Inspectors. 
These reports are to all appearance exceedingly fi'ank in 
ihoir statements, and it is difficult to believe that, if the 
writers Lad susj^ted that tlie iailnrcs they deplore were 
traceable to the want of any desire on tbe part of school 
managors to give the children in their schools a good 
education, some of them would not have given expression to 
their suspicions. These Inspectors liowevcr, without, we 
believe, a single exceiitien, account for tbe failures imdier the 
present system in one of two ways — the absence of compul- 
sion, and the prescription of too low a mitiimum of profl- 
cleiioy by the lOducation Department. They admit that it 
is a disgraceful thing that so few children should be pre- 
sented in the higher standards ; but they adc what else oan he 
expected so long as children are takm away from school at 
iosL if they are meant for a trade in which the half-time rule 
is not in mree, or not s^t until they are ten if they are 
moaoit tor a tande in which the half-time rule ia in force P 


Mr. Mohi.rt wiU hardly say that the hatred of the dergy 
to edamition goes so far us to make them positively anzions j 
to see their school benches empiy, or that their object is ta ' J 
have the children’s souls under Ihoir iuiluonco for as short a 
time as possible. He docs say, however, that the clei*gy are i 
not zealous for oducatloii l)ecauBo, while admitting couipul- 
sion to be indispensable, they dislike the machinery which 
the Education Act has provided for the application of com- 
pulsion. In other words, though they wist for compulsion, 
they dislike Sebool Boards. Bui whoso fault is it that they 
dislike ilieni Y Mainly tlio fault of those who have presented 
School Boards, not m engines of compulsion, but as engines 
for the d(?stnu;t ion of vol nutaiy schools. If it had been clearly 
understorid tliat School Boards might ho created, and wore 
iii< ended to be created, purely for the purpose of bringing 
compulsion to bear on the pui^mis, and not for the purpose 
of setting up new schools where new schools could only bo 
filled by iMuptying those aJii'ixdy in possession of the field, 
the oh rgy would liave viewi^il tbeui with very difforeut feel- 
ings. Hf'hidcs this, a cli.'igyniiin has no guarantee that a 
School Hoard will resort to compulsion. It is not obliged 
to do HO, II nd many of the Boartls already elected bave not 
done hO. ^J'ho way to ijiijirovo this state of things is not to call 
npou tbf i-ltM-gy to AveJfoijie a machinery whioli. instead of 
HJling llie emjity bont lies in their schools, may content 
itself with ereji ting additional empty benches to Ixi filled, 
but to pass a law to ouforce school attendance evciywhoi'C. 
Not at all, answers Mr. IMoiu.ry ; there can be no moro 
gross iilusiou than “ to leave quality as it is, and devote all 
our etlorts to augmenting quantity,” If a cboii*n hud to 
be made between the two ends, we might perhaps assent 
to this statement. Bub, as a mailer of fact, the road 
(o quality lies through qimntily. As regards quality, 
the Ediualiou Dcpuifment has the mauagers of volun- 
tary schools under its thumb. It can raise its 

slanJurd us often as it likes, and to any height it 
likes, ami its annual Roptirls show how prolburidly it is 
dissat islied with the level at which the standai'd at present 
slaiids. Why, then, does it nob miso it mon? rapidly ? 
Hiinply Ix'cause, with the existing infrequency and irregula- 
rity of attciidiinco, to raise it, except by very slow degrees, 
would be to iJeinand im possibility ‘S. Once ensure thut all 
children hcl ween five uiul lliirieeii shall bo at scliool and 
shall attend school regiilnrly, and tho Educatiou Dopnrt- 
meiit %vill no longer have its haiuls tied. The new Oodo 
has iidroibiccd tho prineiplo that the results for wliich tho 
State pay>s shall l)e proportionate to the ago of the eliildren. 
As yet the application of this priiKMido is e.xl-vemcly gentle. 
The Department has only gone thc> length of giving notice 
that, after the 31st of Doeemher, TS75. scholar above 

nine yeai*s of ago will be examined in the Second SUuulard. 
But the Inspector from whose Beport Mr. Mori.ey 
quotiiS tho Boeiningly damning statement that "‘at pr&aimt 
“ vast sums of public money are granted on the cxainina- 
“ tioii of children w^ho, by I’easoii of tho disproportion 
“ between their ago and attaiumenta, otter little or no 
“ pi-omise tliat iheii’ so-called ediK'ation wdll be of any 
“lasting benefit eilhor to tlicraselvcs or to the State,” 
admits that this now i^^gulation, and d fijrtim'i any more 
Riringent I'ogulations, pi'csupjioses compulsory attoudaneo 
“ to have boon some time enforced.” At present it is im- 
possible to insist that school managers shall make fair 
scholars of tlie children who attend theini schools, because 
there is no saying how long or how regularly they attend 
them. Until the raw material on which the teacher has to 
work is brought and kept within his reach, it is idle to 
expect him to make much out of it. Compulsory attend- 
ance and the exaction of uti adequate standard of instruction 
as a condition of a share in tho Parliamentary gmiit ^ 
reforms which must go hand in hand. Tho second is 
impossible without the first; the first is practically worth- k 
loss without tho second. ' ^ 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

W E hardly know whether we should or should not con« 
gratulate the Social iScience Association upon their choice of 
a President for this year’s Congress. Nobody indeed will dfsny 
that Lord Houghton has some rare quatifieations for such an 
oiiice. The firat duty of a Presidimt on such oooasioiis is to make 
things pleasant Courtesy to all men, even to boros, and a hanpy 
turn for soothing silly susceptibilities and encouraging mooest 
merit are excelleat qualities m oU cases : and nowhere uioi'e ex- 
cellent than in a meeting of fretful would-be philosophers, miifo 
aud female, eadi banking wi^a sense of the extreme value his 
or her own nostrum, and anxious to force it upon the notice of the 
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mimic Parliament. So fiir, the Aas^Dciatlon could not have made 
ft better choice ; but then} it must bo added that Lord Houghton 
m one conspicuous defect to sot against his genorid merits. It is, 
Uideed, a delect so glaring that we do not understand how it can 
been ovurloc»ke.d, and still less bow, if not overlooked, it 
could Inivo bot>n pardoned. Doubtless ho will lisUui patiently to 
an intolerable disehargo of Idue-hook ; lu> will southo, as far as it 
can be soothed, the iv^sth^ss ViUiity of the vaimist of luuuldnd — of 
those peo^de, namely, who liavo ti secret for the instuntmieoua 
reform ol the \Vi)rld j and luoiv tJiiiii this, he has proved tlmt 
ho can treat reasonably of the vast stii*ie.s of topics upon 
which njiui of social science delighr; to pour themsehes forth. But 
granting all this, and moro, how could it be forgotten that Lord 
lloiigjilon is guilty ()[ a vvoakjies.«» so radically opposed to the very 
es^aicc of the .Vs:*ocuiliou*8 principli's, that it umst lunke all tlic 
philosophers iiiicoiiifortable whenever they look at him? In sliort. 
Lord lloughton lias a flense of liiuuuiir. - Now huiuour is to that 
kind of discussion which form-s the staplo of Social Science 
oratory wlmt n certain powden* is 1o parasiticnl insects, or I.oly 
water to the agents of diabolic power up<m earth. The very lirst 
condition of listening patiently to tlie harangues of the aininblo 
enthuaiiists of Norwich is an inciipacit y for smiling ; and if uu lioroic 
soupo of duty should enahle Lord IJoiightoiif us wo have no <loubt 
tlmt it will, to luaiutain liis feutnivs in their usual reposo, is it 
right to expose uii iunocimt felluw-eieuture to the torment of for- 
cibly suppro.s.'>iii;i' tlirougljoiil nmiiy duNs hi.s natural impnlso to 
obey hifl poroeplion of the biduTous? .Iwerybody knows by .^ad 
esperient'o the tortures uiuhn'gono even bv ii person of leverentmind 
who is suddenly overtaken by a (li!5p<fHit'iou to huigh in chun li. Tho 
poon*st little ubsunlity svcins to ha moro laugbter-moving iusindi a 
po.Mitioti tlian tho keenest wit under ordinary circiiiust-anceH. Tho 
victim who contrives fnicihl}’^ to eu}»piess Isis c<aivulal<'iiH sstyfl to 
himself, 1 must huigh or burst; and, if it i.s bad enough for a 
humble ineinber of the congregation, tlio trial, v/e flbould suppose, 
must bo tenfold {n^viter when it happens to theclergvman in liispul- 

S it. Moreover, if one ia unfortunate enough to Lrugli during Divine 
icrvice, no gieat harm is done except to tho criminal himself. 
Tho Holeniuily of the porformaiict' rests uptui too deep a founshition 
to bo diaturbc'd by any little spasm of hilarity. But in debating 
societies of all kinds —and the Social Scitiuco Associatiim is of 
course nothing hut a bi;' debating society— everything depends 
upon its nienibers jn*c»erving their gravity. If they do not Udvo 
tmar own ruloa seriously, tliere is no external power to give tluMU 
Bupport. When once one augur Ix'giiis to laugli in his neighbour’s 
faco the augurs profossi<m is ruiiuid ; which fact, wo may 
iucidcMi tally oh«one, explfli Its how it is tJiat augura keep tlie.ir 
fHce.s so successfully. And tJi^'rofoie poor f^ord Ifoughlon must 
feel that he is not merely boimd by a sense of courtesy to Imj 
grave, bul Unit the very vital princijde of the A6.«ociation depends 
on hi.s success, lie must often think of Popo’s touching lines : — 

Tu laugli were want of gcxMlneHs aiul of grace. 

Anil to lie grave exi'OOtU uU ^Hmer of race, 

1 hit with sad clvilil}', 1 road 

With holiest iiiigtiish and an aching head. 

And doubtless ho wi.'jhes that ho could “.whisper in unwilling cars 
the saving counsel ” to his tunnentors to their papers locked 
up lit least until tho next meeting of tho Cougmss. 

Lord Houghton is a human Ijeing ; and therefore wo are not 
RUTiiriaed that under these conditions uo should have indulged in a 
little quiet humour at tho expciiRo of th»3 Association. Thi.s, ut 
least, i.s the iuteri)i*etation wliich we voutiiw to place ujion his in- 
augural address. After tho ex-Pjv.sident bad conmssod with 
touching biniplicity that “ during tho period of his incumbency 
there had nbt hcou any very great practical and nccomplisliell 
roBultfl in the hold of soditl science,” and that it liacf bevn 
mther a period of “preparation and discussion than of realiza- 
tion’* — or, in plain words, that all the talk had so far ended 
in smoke — ^liora Hou^htou gavo the siniplo e.vplanation of 
this not very surprisbg phenomenon. jTe said, in sub- 
stance, that there was at present no such thing as aucial 
scienco ; ho added that very prohnbly there never would bo any 
such thing, and observed lliat, if thcro over w^as, it was vciy^ 
doubtful wlicthor it would be of any use. Those remarks were 
excellent in tlieiiiselvcs, and we hope lliat the philosophers were 
edified. After this exordium, Lord Houghton wont through a Jong 
and clear exponition of what has been done or left vmdone during 
the Wt. year in most of the departmentu of practical life upon which 
the discubsiona of the Social Science Atfsocialion aro supposed to 
nu influence. Though Lord Houghton did not himsolf 
maue the comment, it must have suggt'sted itself to many of his 
hearers that the natural and social machinery had in till these ca.ses 
worked pwtw iiiuoh as if liie Social Science Association had nover 
existed. Whether this address, upon which of course wo have 
put our own intmretaUon, was oaloulated to please tho philoso- 
jdiers, » more than we know, but that it was in itnelf very edifying 
wo have no rn^nw of doubt j and we hope tJiat some of them may 
draw from it the mferenoes which Lord Houghton, even if tbw 
were present to his msnd^ could not have openly express. 
Covert aft^re, however, i» apt to be lost upon the peoj^ who 
jienouriy behove that they are reforminir the world by hmoXna 
these gatherings of amateur reformers of mankind; andtherafore 
we will venture to express a little more openly the refleotions 
' wMifli oecut to eveiy man of ordSneo^ sense when he sees some, 
hslf-dom oolanuui of tho Tme$ flUe^wtUi of such peo^' 

ceedings. 


When the wicked — by which we wean ourselves and the oittsi4o 
world generally -say to the Social Scionce entlmsinsts, Ton ar^i 
boros ; the enttiuBiasts reply, You are cynics. There is Veiy little 
advantage to be gained, as a general rule, by bandying auch nowee 
bacWairds and forwards. “ Cynic ” is a word which is ueod 
vaguely ent.aigh, uud seems to do thought applicable to anybodif 
who does uut syiupatliizu with any otner pemon'a Ikonsenso. IL 
howovor, it is nionui to imply ihat we do not oaro fur the Social 
Science Asxocialion because wo do not care tor the objects which 
it is uilonded to promote, wo ropudiate ibo uccuflation altogether. 
AVo ndniit iluit the Aesociation discusios many matters of the 
highest iiupoilaneu to mankind. The improvement of the 
law, the diminution of druukwinos?, tlie epread of cilucalion — 
those and iifty other eubjetts must be mtei’esting to every 
one who wibhes to mi our children a littk: better oil* Uian our- 
Behcfi. AVo complain of the Social Science Association not because 
it (li^eufist.s grave qm‘Stioii8 gravely, hut hocauae it often tends lo» 
inalvo grave dirtcusaiou more difficult. Wo fully ndmit that here 
and there it brings uut useful ideas, increase!* our luiowledge of 
facts, and brings together peojile who may co-o]>crele iu 
advancing ncHided reforins. T^iko some other thing-^, it has ita 
uses, anil we do not wnsli to deny it anyomount ofgi*»titutle which 
it may lairly claim. But we must add lliat the clftiiuH which it 
puts Ibrwju d and the gtmeral spirit of the proceedings aiv to oiu* mind 
uiilbrtunate. The very title of the thing is an objectiou. To talk 
about iHiioncc wln ro ihoreis undoubtedly noBcience may be regardcrl 
as a bit of harmless vanity, but iti fact it eucuurag-ej « mischie- 
10 U.S (‘onfnsion of idcviis, of which we consUintly si^e tho rtJsiUlG. 
IVditical eeonomisks, who Jmve moro right than the students of 
other of the so-cHllod nionil sciences to dignifv their pursuita by 
the lunne of scienliUc, have done much luiflchief^ by the evaggeratod 
form in which tJiey have put tbrwanl their claims. Wo uecd not 
illustrato so familiar a fiuit, bul \vc may add that tlieir example 
bfis encouraged every buily else who has got hold of some little 
nostium for iho improvement of society to give liixnself 
tlio airs of a si'ieutilic observer. In old days much 
nii.-^cbief wua done to genuine religious fediug by famitical 
pi*etenders to inspiration. At tho pretumt time, pi-otensiona 
abmwt eqiuilly obnoxious are sheltered, in complituicc with 
modern tabtes, under the convenient cloak of a psmido-scicu- 
1i lie jargon. It is plainly desiruble that, as w'o are ut the present 
Luoiueiit in a prc-scieutidc stage in all that rt^gm'ds social phem>- 
mena, wo should begin by confesHug our ignoranoo, A ivcognilion 
of tho euipiricol mil lire of oiu* kiioivledgo is tbo Aral condition 
towai-ds itfl Siiund extension. Tlio evil is not conlincd to this, 
liut many people aro encouraged to talk very poiupou.-ily about 
matters wliich limy do not in the least uudewlaud. Tho worst* 
of it is, that they tend to discourage those who have liotter 
means of knowledge. A.s we have not yet established Oiiy 
geueriil nriuciplcs de.Heryiug tho name of Hcionliflc from which 
w'o might deduce tlieir application to particular catws, wo 
ought to give attention to p<>rsons who at least liavo accuiuu- 
laierla considerable store of empirical knowledge. To take a par- 
ticular <’!ige, nobody can dcloriiiiue from anv general tlioory of 
human uaiure what is the propiv course to to adopted in regard 
to criminals. Jf this wore ivally a sc/icjilitic question, wo 
might apply to some closet philosopher who Iwid unalyscd 
huiinm nature iuto its elements, and ask him to explain 
by wlint chemical process we could arrest the progresB of 
decoy in tho moral tissues. As this is impofl.<dble, wo can 
only judge of the best nieaiiB of euro by listening to people who 
have had rt'slly wide practical experience in tho matter. Tho 
Trison Congn'ss which assembled some timo iigo consi.ited chiefly 
of men who had a rigJit to Hpook about questions the practical 
solution of which had been tho employment of their Ihes; and, 
though perhaps they did not throw any vciy great light upon the 
subject, they at least brought to each other’s knowleogo wliat was 
hiring done, and with what Buccess^ in diflorent countrios. On all 
such points, in short, it is a condition of useful inquiry that rospoct 
should be paid to e.vpcrts mther than to gommil apeculatom. It in 
earnestly to be honod that such questions as tho propriety of capit^ 
or corjKmil punislmieut should bo decided by poo pie who know 
tho cnmiual classes, and not by p'uqdo who have learnt a few plati- 
tudes fiviri thoorotical philanthi'opists. 

Now the natural tendency of the Social Scieneo Associr- 
tion is to lower Iho authority of tho expert as compared 
with that of the fluent It is an iuiinoiise advantage 

posBi^KfM'd by the Britidn AHSOciaiion that, as a rulo, duo 
mspect ifl jiaid to eminence in special bronchos of inquiry, 
b^M^ause tho eminence can bo easily tested. No mem danbler 
in luathematies would dare to pooh-pooh Brofossor Maxwell, nor 
would a popular phrenologist venture to meet Professor h'errier. 
But the mombers of the Social Scienco Association ajre all luore or 
less omniscient. Anybody can talk passable nonsense about school 
reform or the social evil \ and the orator who can talk the fastest 
and bore his hearers with the smallest infusion of facts and 
statistics is likely to receive the most uUeution. A volunteer 
PnrliamcDt, the members of which have not hciii taught to know 
who are the really competent lenders, becomes a perlectly cliaotio 
^ body in which the nonsense is most likely 'to come to the surfhea. 
A meeting of doetoro might usefully discuss ssiiitary quesiiuus, or 
a meeting of schoolmasters the prospects of oducatium But the 
very ol^eot of the Sorial Boionoe Aasomatfon is to bring togr^ther 
aa unoignnised mass of debaten upon so vast a variety of suojseie 
that it' is tmpomafble fot uny h^itoan bring to be more iw ft 
lUftktlMr to ioitie of ihm. If a man of w adtbority has jnnd 
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anythin}^ to say, the chances are that lie will get a honving in somo 
less distracted collection of universal discussion, lie will try to 
speuk to an audience more or less fitted to appiMM!iat«‘ liia spocinJ 
arguments. If, by flome^ strange infelicity, he cliociwfl to dis- 
burden himself to the Stxsial Science Association, ho will bo jostled 
by a crowd of smatterers, each with as good a right as liiinself to 
speak and as good a chance of being heard; and the probability is 
that the audien^ will rush off to a room where some more popular 
and racy topic is under discussion, and leave Jiim discouraing to 
l»re benches. In short, the very idea of the Social Science Asso- 
ciation is almost fatal to any satisfactory diEiciiHsion of sorioub sul)- 
jects which require special qualificulions. It oilers a piTiuiiim Ui 

S roiicientB in the art of talking twaddle about matters which they 
on’t understand ; and unluckily that art has already been brought to 
such TOrfection that it is one of the most serious evils of the day. 
The ditficuUy of getting Parliament to attend to important reforms 
•when they do not happen to be matters of popular interest has long 
been acknowledged, and is not likely at present to bo diminished. It is 
only oner branch of an evil which exists on a larger scale through- 
out the country, and which the Social Science Association seems 
especially intended to encourage. It tends unconsciou.sly to 1 h»- 
como a machinery for advertising every kind of social and political 
quackery', and helping the quacks to drown tlu^ voices of the 
sensible men. fortunately there is the remedy that its pMCccal- 
ings have become too dreary to attract much attention ; and that 
nobody who can get a pa]>er into a second-rate magnifine need 
care to read it before a section at Norwidti. 


THIS LISSSOX OF CONTlNlSN'rAL LKISUKE. 

M any wise men, both bi>fore and since Lord Bacon, have 
counselled travellers to observe the ways of the divers con- 
ditions of men amongst whom their path lies, and to jmdit by the 
examples and warnings to be gathered from them. It is perhaps 
a drawback to the increased facilities of travel in imulern ,times 
that thi'v reduce to a iiiiiiimuiri the necessary points of contact with 
one’s fellovv-mon of other lauds. Indeed in thti most frequented 
re.s^Jits ul* ihe Continent it needs a positive effort fv«r an Knglish- 
man to detach himsedf from the regular stit*aiu of his countrymen, 
and to see things with his own eyes, and iv it through a medium 
of haiglish guide-books, Knglish-spcaking Hit«udantftof colourless 
nationality, and generally Anglicized arraugeinents. However, 
there ui‘0 * one or two p<»intfl of difference Ix' tween EngJiah and 
Ooritimmtal life, lying somewhat deeper than the obvious diversi- 
ties of habits, furniture, and the like, which even in the most 
desultory journeying come out distinctly enough to impress them- 
sehes on the mind and affoiMl some matter for roHection. 

Perhaps the most consuicuoiis of the.so is the supemhandance of 
leisure, a.s it seems if judged by the standard of English working 
life, which meads one at every turn, and man i fusts itself in in- 
numemble ways great and small. In most parts beyond our four 
seas time has not yet become such a precious commodity os it is 
with us. In England the only time that costs nothing is past 
time, when astronomers, geologists, or students of pre-historic 
humanity take a few odd thousands or millions of years of it to 
construct their world in ; and even tluil is occasioniilly gnidged 
them. One is hardly out of Imgland, and the conditions are 
clianged ; both prestmt and fiiluro time seem at once to have become 
inoTv^ plentiful. It is the difference Indwetm having to buy water 
by the jar and taking it freely out of a running stream ; and the 
consciousness, not always prominent but never wholly absent, of 
being in a land where j^uiple are nut in a huiTy is p^uhajis no small 
part of the charm of Contiiieutal travel. The fuel scun;ely needs 
illustration; it is one of those notorious truths of which the 
most familiar instances are the best. Do wo travel hy railway? 
Except at great centres of trafiic, thcro is nothing like the 
bustling stir - of an English station. We are expected to be 
(according to our notions) absurdly beforehand wdlh our tickets 
and In. gage. We may have a little friendly conversation with 
two <jv three officials on thevaluoof outhuidish coins (say theprcjper 
oqui\alent of on Austrian gulden in North (lemian groschen) or 
other incidental matters. The train vvaits till it is all done, os a 
friend going to walk with us might wait for us to letch our gloves 
4ind umbrella ; and at last wo move off placidly, after repeated 
warnings which cannot have failed to reach the lalest or dullest 
straggler, with a delicious sense of completeness and contentment, 
and a splendid disregard of earthly measures t)f time. Perhaps a 
South Uerman express train is the most p^id and soothing 
of human institutions. Thera is Bometliing innocent and 
idyllic in its constant unpunctuality, which bi^omes awkward 
only when you foolishly tempt the Fates by expire tinp to 
correspond acconling to the tables with a comparatively 
punctual North German conveyance. Even South Germany 
18 surpass^ in one point by the manner in which a ^ain is 
started from some small Swiss stations. The exercise is per- 
formed in four motions. First one miui blows a whistle ; then 
another cries Fertig I ^ then the enfi^c whistles ; then another blows 
a horn, and then the train moves. Wo believe that a bell is 
sometimes added after the bom, but wo do not vouch for this 
in ^Dcral. 

Again, do we take up a newmper— especially a German news* 
paper ? The first thing that strikes as is that it is not written for 
readers who are in any hurry to learn the latest news. The tele- 
mphio despatches liave not any well-marked place assigned to 
and are not distinguUiedbjanyspamons pnnt or con^icuous 


headings. On the other hand, it is clear that very deliberate read- 
ing is expected. The lottora of correspondents are far more disa 
cursive and meditativ'o than would in general he acceptable in our own 
daily press ; and moreover one finds elaborate essays and discus- 
si<jns oil special subjects which in England would be consider^ 
oat of place except in an artistic or scientific journal. Side by side 
with a political letter from Oarthogena there may be an ec(^ually long 
essay on the genius of Sebumonn, revelling in metaphysical word- 
coinage and retiimd distinctions. And the B*lvertit^mont.s, too, show 
an aiiiplituilu anil serenity unknown to English journalism. Tho 
aimouucoineiits of births, deaths, and marriages take a good BquM*e 
inch a-pioci? ; tlie forms in use (except those for marriages, which 
are shorter) iu*o more prolix than our^ and give room for little 
touches of individual wmtiment and family history. But why 
dwell on details, when every line bears witni^ by its typo to the 
patient leisure of tho readers? It is all hut impossible to read 
German print rapidly ; a crucial experiment, if netnlod, is supplied 
by any bilingual French and Genuan placard of moderate length, 
in which tho German part is printed in the old-fashioned tyja^. 
It is worth noticing that the mercantile column is usually in 
Uoiiian characters. Tho fa^-t that tho rast of the paper is not so 
can iMi accounted for only by the spare time on the hands of the 
nou-mm*cantil«^ readers, amt we prasumo also of tlio printers. A 
public notice posted on a wall in small German handwriting (of 
which exainplos are to be fiaind) is tho extreme enso of this 

ft is tim Bamo with endless other little incidents of daily life. 
A South German attendant will let the traveller wait an indefinite 
time for his food, his bill, or what not ; and will produce tho thing 
sought, whtni ho does produce it, in pi affect order and with perfect 
good-natui‘o. J lis delay is the fruit of no ill-will, or even negli- 
gence ; it is simply inconceivable to him that a quarter of an hour 
more or less should make any diflorenco. A liko conclusion is forced 
upon us if wo coinpara tho talk of our diilerent fellow-travellers 
ns it falls njxm our oars. When they aro not English it is con- 
tinuous and expansive boyond what vve aro accustomed to. A party 
of German tourists will overUovv in rounded and voluble sentences 
where h^iiglishmeii would confine themselves to a half-ailicuhitod 
phrase imd ii nod. "They have no need to meusuro thoir words 
or converse in the kind of verbal shorthand which we so readily 
fall into ; they cun atlbrd the luxury of hav ing their talk out — which, 
though it is our Inihit in England to consider it n luxury, is indeed 
no such thing to them — and they enjoy it to the full extemt. Other 
illuMlraiioiis may be found in still smaller matters, ll is perliaps 
not too fanciful to hold that the continued prevalence of inferior 
lucifer-matehes, notwithstanding tb(‘ invention of wax vestas and 
other improvements, argues an abundance of patience and leisure in 
tbe consumer, who contentedly ekes out tho defects of liis sulphur- 
tipjHjd wooden shaving with cunning of hollowed hands, or evades 
the necessity hy rouiinunication of sociable fire from his neigh- 
bour’s cigar. There is indeed something friendly and human in 
this last custom of giving and taking fire, and we should bo loth 
to see it fall into disuse. But those litilo traits ai’o such os every 
traveller must observe and judge for himself. 

Wo aro apt to look upon' this slate of things with a ceiffain solf- 
c^implarimt superiority, t hinking in om hearts that a world in which 
ihi^re is plenty of time may bo a veiy agreeable place for an English 
tourist to tiike his holiday in, hut can have nothing to say 
for itself on a serious comparison of advantages. Wo assume 
that the people to whom time is most precious are doing the best 
for themselves ; “ to make the most of one’s time ” is a coimnon 
form of speech in the praise of industry, and we look on leisuro 
with an almost suspicious eye as next oi kin to idleness. And yet, 
hy n natural counierpoisi; of seulimeut, wo show at least as 
openly and without reserve as any other nation, both hy word and 
deed, our belief tliat. some persons have a rififht to be idle at all 
times, and that tiicrc aro some times at which all or most persons 
have a right to be idle. It sceraa to us doubtful whether this pro- 
fessed opinion is so wholly reasonable, or the sentiment and prac- 
tice which qualify ii so unreasonable, as they may app^r at first 
sight. By this wo do not mean to raise the Aesthetic question 
whelher it can over bo Ti*.ally worth while to pay tho price of having 
no leisure for the advantages supposed to he gained ; a question to 
which it is about as easy to find a definite or generally true answer 
as if it were asked whether a loaf is better than a tune. Apart 
from such questions, the abundance of leisure among a people is 
tho token of certain positive advantages, and the want of it 'indi- 
cates at least a possibility of dangc*r. This is apparent as soon as 
we try to realize what is meant by leisuro. « 

We do not understand by Icbure the interval of rmt whieW' is 
indispfuisablo to keep us fit to do our work, but a time over and 
above this with which we can do as we please.^ Nobody counts 
the necessary hours of mi-als, sleep, or even exercise, as spare time, 
l^onomists say that a certain mai^ of waste in ordinary house- 
hold cunBunmtion is not to he condemned, inasmuch aa it secures a 
reserve to iaU hack upon in emergencies. That which ^[oea to 
waste and is not missed in time of plenty can be utilized m time 
of wont. May not something of the same kind be true of tho 
consumption of time P The man who haa time to anure has a 
reserve of force unknown to his busier neighbour to wnom every 
moment brings its appointed tiwk. More than this, if he uses hu 
leisure with even moderate intelligence, be cannot fliiil to ac- 
cumulate almost uuconsciouitiT stores of knowledge and obsenra- 
tion lying somewhat outside tne scope of his regular occupation. 
lay pOBSossing which he is the better fitted to adapt himself 
to unforeseen eixeumstanoes. His advant^ is like that of a 
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viowod fiomtho right diHlaneo; still, if an artist U»S8ca off liw 
wiirks under preasuro of time, and with iiupaticTieo of sUidv, bis 
raputatioii must Kiithir. It cannot he denied that some of the 
most Muccoitftful of l^ndaeor’a compusitionfi iUiistnite what in trade 
is kiK>wn as “ocononiy of nianiifkottu’e ; ” tlm animals have ex- 
<]uiaito ti'xtiire in hair or wool, but are inartindate in form ; the 
modelling has a hro»ul gt^noralization which is dctinnt of detail. 
But this clover manipulator was wise in his generation ; ha knew 
that at any rsita in the hnuds of the engnii-er the dofcrls would Ik? 
diHguised. TiUndsoer, it has Ik.m'u often objectnd, was no coloiiriat; 
his pigments were 4»f tlie earth earttiy ; ancf yet, though chulkv* they 
aro seldom iinple:).\i Mg. llis picture in the end aehloin failed to 
conio right j and the cdoiir, chiaroscuro, and composition were 
ultimately in fair /(gmuuent. 

8ir Kdwin fjamlrteiT, when he pa^stalfrom p;iintiug to sculpt 
may be supposed im\e given proof oftlie utii\ei*saUly of genius 
paculinr to the old nuisters. lie had indeed special rpudifications 
for the modelling of the lions which are now at the base of the 
Nelson (yolumn. 'Wliile yet in his teens ho M>slsted, under the 
direction of It. 11. Uayd»»n, in th(! dihsection of a lion, and 
tho studies which ho iln n and riuh.-^enneully made. onal>l(‘(I him 
throughout life to treat the nohh* IkmisI with unusual know- 
ledge. Landseer cortainly had the advaniago <ivei* Thor- 
w.-ildscii, wlio, wJu-n loochdllng in the clay the lirai now at 
imeerno, had never seen a live lion. And yet the lions in 
Tmfalgiir Square ore iiianife.'tly the woi’k, not of a sculptor, but of 
A iwinliT. They uro deficient in fdiar]>ne^:i and detail, mid tho 
ttmcli is rnllief that of the hrusli tlian ol tlie chisel. Neverthelecs 
this plastic aid, like the painter's pictorial art, is linely coii- 
ceiveu, Iho cmitures are well pose.d, they hiivo calinnehS and 
dignils . 

it luay be ratlw^r early to speak of tho posit hm which SivTldwin 
LfludKe.er will uUiinately occupy in the histt«ry of m*l. lie will 
hav« to hold his own, not onU iu conipetili* u w’ith Paul Potter, 
but iu rivalry with conteiupomrieH sucli ns -^f. 'IVoyou and Mdlle. 
lvi>sa Kouheurin h'rance,, and M. Joseph 8le\ensui llelgium. Wo 
should incline to place M. 'rrovoii as ilie lirsl oraniund painters in 
tlui uimibeenth century *, t<* nmiit* the srcoiul lua-v not be so 
easy, but when the *• Hors*' Fair'* was siun in London cer- 
tain crirics at once iiasigiuid t«> i\la<lll'‘. Kosa. Il'mlieur a po.sitioii 
ftb4n'e any of our native % Tf we nay veiiture to nulicipate 
thu cuhner jmlgnieiit of poslerily, we should Diy that the great 
painter whose loss we cannot loo ihejdy deplore will, in coni- 
parison wdtli his ])r(‘de(V‘Hsorf!iJMl (•ontoiiiporiirit>, bo found w'lmtin;' 
in ft Htern view and strong truc.scripL of naime. Jjike Murillo, tJic 
nniBt popular of painters wit h the inub it ude, lie sonielhues hills iiih* 
amtimentality, and bis hilesl siyle degenerate^ iiilotbo liicliryinose 
and the vaporous. On the «dh.‘r hand, it niusi In* concM iled tluit no 
othur (ttiinter has end<iW<*d aninMd.s w itli «*qnal relinemeni and sensi- 
bility ; and the d<*gs of fiiiiKUeur uni nut mondy domcsliciited, they 
;ii’e civilisied and humanized. 


TITK l*ANi:(;VRlSTS. 

OKf) MAOATUi.VV, in »».!e of his Fssnys, s;iys f«f sonic mor.il 
rellections of Ford Stanhope’s, the truth of ^s hich heihK-smd 
doubt, that they may pnihibly have Iw’en new in Iho court of 
(.diodorluomcr. Tlie poUticsil cxjuudence of Ohedorlaonier can 
hardly lauo beeu targe, hul. one would think that, e\rn in his days, 
men may have hegun !«) find o.it th.jt the tnitli is not, uUvnys told 
to princes, e.^pecially nboul in.itters in whic h ]»rinees tlienifielve^i 
tire concerned. Perhaps indt.cM.l it wt)uld not lie going too far to say 
that the sin of tljittcadn'r pvinc-c‘S can hanlly tail to he .hh old as the 
e.vistonce of princOM at ;.dl. Hut there hJ'c» .some time's and phicos 
in whicli tlie art of liattery, whether of princc's or of others from 
whom there w'as anything It) K* gaimal by llattiTinff, has been ^um^ | 
lhoroughl\ redu<*ed to a system than at other times, and has bc.*en * 
prnctisi-*d in a nniro open and formal way. IVrhaps fc'w people 
think how much of what once wa.'c gro^.s flatlc-ry lurks in many of 
thu commonest foriuuW and ci)iiite.des of evervdn}' life. Forms 
W'liich could liavvi sprung only from the rno.-^t clinging baseness 
ill those who first used them giwlually came, to btj used rb 
uiattui's of fouiBe, without any thought of their meaning, and at 
laat dried up into the merest survivals. A man puts “iSir** at 
the beginning of a letter, and sigiin huiisjidf ‘'your obedient 
semint’* at the end, without a tliou^dit that in tho literal sense 
tlio beghming of the letter binds him to viu-sahige, ami the end of 
it to ftdinething lower than vassalage. Nowndoys e.K'h rauk h.a.s its 
fit«root\qied description ; iU Biibstantive — Maiesty, Grace, or I.iord- 
.ship ; its ftdjcel ive — ( ernciourt, Noble, lioiiouraole. or IJeveroiul. All 
thtidu ftre now ti.xed, and they thcn'fiiro mean notfiing ; but are 

all troi'es of limes when men vied w ith one another iu erownfng a 
powerhil man with tho fttatelie.st substantiveft and tho nu>.st Hntter- 
ing fldjoctivea tluit they could think of. Nay, when the old (Quakers 
took up their ptirable iignin.st tho use of the Becond person plund to 
express a siugic person, Ihoy had mure to say for thomsolved than 
may Miem to ns nowadays. AVo now liabitually say ‘*you are” 
for “tbou art”; tlm thing is done thoroughly ob a matter of eoiii>iO, 
without liny thought whether the iwiiion spoken to bo higher or 
lower in rank than tho speukor. It amount.^ in fact to a gmumwv- 
tieal change in the huiguage. For all piu'poses of ordinary speech, 
fo^ all purposes but those of nroyer and poeti'v, “ yon arc"'' has be- 
como the second person singular of I am.” But as long as peojde 
said “yon are ” to out) cUis.s of people and ** thou art ^Fio another, 
tho Quaker had a perfectly good cose according to his own 


principles. The way of speaking against which he protested 
was ono which had ^really TOgim as a piece of T<| 

Apeak to a single man os if he were greater than one man^ 
as if he wi're two or more, really came into use as a 
ffattoriiig form of speech. It is a fashion of which there is nc^ 
trace among tho free-spoJvcn republicans of old Greece. No such 
sacrifict's of grammar, to adulation were known when the meanest 
Athimian could not call Feiicles anything but Peridos, or Agariste 
anything but Agarisle. It was equally unknown in the n^publican 
days of ihiiue, and in those earlier days of tho Empire when men 
did not yet ojienly coiire.««s that the Kepublic had como to an end. 
Tho u.se of tlic plimrlis excctlentue comes in about tbo same time as 
the use of the diadem imd tho other badges of Eastern sovereignty 
which proclaimed openly that Home had ceased to bo a Oommou- 
W'calth. Tho respectful periphrasis is as old as Ilonicr. The fashion 
of calling tho man to whom one speaks one's Lord, and oneself 
hi.^ servant or his dog, Beem.s to )xi imniemoriid in tho East. But 
it was in tho days of the later Emporors that the fashion first 
Vgan in Ein*opo of speaking of one man ns if ho wore two. 

This brings us at once round to the class of writers whom 
wo have immediately before our eyes, the Panegyi'ists of tho 
fourth contury. 'fliuy fomi a clasB by thomselves *, they show the 
art. of liattery in most perfect ami systematic form. The 
practice did not begin with thorn; poets had flattered as soon 
iis there was any thing to flatter, mid flattered perhaps more 
grossly tliiiii any prose panegyrist. Wo do not think that any of 
tho orulois t»l‘ llio fouHh centiny pray Gonslantiuo to take 
C 41 VO iu what p.art of tho heavens ho seiitA himself, lost, if he 
duc.s not hit tho oxiitil middle, his weight should send the 
universe uwry. Pliny too addressed a prose panegyric to 
Ti-Hjiih, blit hetweoii Pliny and 'IVajaii there 'were fitill some traces 
of di'ceiiey. There W(‘rt* diflermices t(M) in tho form of the thing. 
Tli« CoiiMil ul‘ the mom(‘ul maltes a speech in tho Senate, and, 
though his s})i;och is in praise of the, Emporov, though ho })rosimtly 
turns round and uddn'sses the Emperor m the .wound person, yet 
he. begin.s, ha (kdu the Ckuisor might have done, by addivssiiig tho 
Coimeript Fiithevs. Also of the writings of the ago of Trajan, of 
till* Avriting.s of tlie y«)unger Pliny himself, tho Panegyric fonnsbut 
a .Miiall part. Ihit in tho tiiue.s t)f which we speak the Panegyrics 
really form a Irnge part of tho liJilin litominrt; of the age, and 
they are tho work of profosHional rlietnricians wdio sset'in to have 
had nothing to do except to hdl tlie rt'igning Emporors liow far 
they surpassed eveiy hotly who had gone before them. The thing 
iA of a piece with nil the innovationH of the ago of Dioelotiao. It 
i.s tho putting fuilii in Us full and naked shape of something which 
!ud hitherto been pel baps only half grown, and which certainly was 
half hidden. We are thinking mninly of Die Latin p.ijicgyrists, 
though we must lint hirget that there w'ere panegyrists in (ireek, 
Eii.sebiu.'» llu' Jii'^hop, and .luliiin the Cfosar, who at any rale tlid 
someihing ln'Mlde make p.HDcgvrie3. But tho Greek tongue had for 
ages bei'ii u.«ied for more rhetorical display ; and it was rather 
in this age that, alike aniorig the Ohrislian writersniid the onemies 
4)l‘(.Uiristi»inity, a mure solid Givek literature began again to arisu. 
But ill tho \\'est tlie voice of the great Liwyeia had not died 
out so very lung when tho eurfiifflt Pane^^jTisis bognn; and 
\niuiianr.s, ns vigorous and indepcTident in his ihoughtA as 
he is deUslabie iu his stylo, is the contomimrary of the later 
lhineir}n’isls. .Vs for their style, wo never faiow exactly w’bat 
the word “classical” niejin.s, or whero aud why the “cla.«Bical” 
period is .supposed to end. But at any rate, though it has 
ehimged a good d'.al from that of tlie days of Augustus, or even 
of the tlays of 'frajun, the stylo of the IVuiegyrists is h^ no means 
so queer Iind hard to imiko out as the style of GaBsiodurus or even 
of Aiomiaiius himself. Wo ar»*, however, muro cuncxniiod with 
tlieir ijiiilter tJi.^n with their Hlyle. It is w'oU known that for a 
lurgo part of thi) history of those times, especially for the earlier, 
tho Western, reigu of (Joustantine, we are driven to make ubo of iho 
P;)ucgyri.sls as one of our chief Boiirces. Now what is Uic value 
of siidi writers as those as historical iiuthoritios ? How far can wo 
bclitive men who arc haranguing a piince in praise of himself? 
Such a form of eompusition iia.s its peculiar temptations to falselmod, 
but they are. nut rpute tho s<i;tmo temptations as thuso which belong 
to some other forms of composiliou which are at least us little to be 
Inr.dod. For instance, the. pauegyrist who, os a rhetorical exercise, 
extols thu prince to hia face, is nut in exactly tho same position os tho 
prince himself, when ho puts forth documents uf^ various Idudfi for 
tho information or the de^septiou cither of his own subjects or of 
other princes. Both will probably lie, but they will nut lie in ex^tly 
the sjuno way. Tho panegyrist at all events in addressing princes, 
sonio of whom were certainly very far from fools, is not iSkoly 1 V 
venture upon much in tho way ot mere invention. IIo will leave 
out a great deal, he will colour a great deal, ho will exaggerate a 
great deal, he will penort his own moral souse to praise a great 
deal whicli ought to bo blamed, but tho main facts which he 
a.^^serla uro pretty sure to have happened much as ho states tln^. 
A panegyrist nuiv talk of ad insignincant skirmish as if it had beau 
a Avondorfiil battle; but ho will hardly venture to tell a prince to 
hisfaco that he won a vicbiry wheio he really suffered a defiaat; 
becau.se 8».> to do would be no longer panegyric but satiiu It is 
indeed just po6.sible that some very foolish prince might like to be 
consoled for want of success hy mero lying of this kind. But it 
would not have gone down with men at all on the level of the 
older Constantins, cif Gonstantine, Theodosius, or oven tho Herculean 
Maximian. We must be on om* guard for the things which they aro 
likely to leave out ; we must look out for any involuntary admii^ioiu 
of the dark side of the picture. But £br the main ikets of ahe 
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KfltOT tliey ore good positive eiiHwriticB, though to prove a 
neiWTo they axe worth nothing at alL 

In one cnee inde<^ the Panegyrists aro fiilly worthy of belief ; 
that is, whun they glorify their patrons for acl.-^ which only a 
flatterer would spenk of ns otln^r than crim«*s. Th»'r© is a ninst 
Toniarkahlo instanco of this in tho w^ty in whhh the l\ink*gyri«t» of 
Oonstantiiio with one voico pick out to celebrate, as one of his 
most glorious actions, tlio frightful cruelty of exposing captive 
Fiwikish kill’s, and, according to their account, thonsiuids of their 
subjects, to tho wild beasts in tho amjdiithealro of Trior. Now 
the emphatic way in which this is dwelt upon by one flatterer 
after another, uni the inflated langiiaj**e in which tile glory of the 
act is mnimified, 3 w*m to point lo one or two ctmcliisiojis which 
are worth lliinklng of. Jt wt^uld rreilainly seem to imply that 
the act went, in hoiuo way or another, boyond Iho ordinary mensuvo 
even of llomjin cruelty. Kiuueniua indeed distinctly speAks of 
Constantine as having revived the iiiicient practice of patting 
conquered enemies to death : — 

Honovttijti, finpcrMttir, vf't4*rcni iJlain Koinnni imperil fliluoiam, qnte de 
cnpU.4 hostium <l()cit>urtvhuliottini inovtr .sumdiat. 

The triumphs ol'Ponimdus and Aurelirtii wore certainly bloodless, 
and Cipsar himself diii not throw Vercingetorix to tlio lions, Tho 
treatment of dcwi&h captives undtir 'J'ttu& stands on a somewhat 
different ground ; they were not e.nemios, but rebels. And again 
tho influtod hmguago used on thissiihj«'.ct, and the number <if times 
that it is spoken of, would almost st>eni to show eithov that 
Oonstantma's own eonseimjCH wes urieH.sy about llie niatler, t»r 
else that murmurings had hcaivl in some quarter or other. 
Tho language of tlio rimegyrisla lias in it soinelhing of the mituro 
of bravado, something of that .'*t rut atul swaggor which men put 
on when lliev are defending some IhYouriie pra(‘1ice alnmi which 
they do not feel quite (Jiisy in their own minds. At .dl events, one 
hardly ever road anything more horrible than the folh)vviug \%urda 
of one of the anonymous orators : — 

Quid hoc triumpho puldinuH? quo co-Mlibus hi»si)nm utilur Hiam ad 
nnstrum oiuniuni vuluptiUftn, cl inunenun dv n‘lii|oiH l>arl»nrica* 

<'1ildis f-xiigRor:it. Tantum rnpliv<ivuin uiultitudiiicm Uo'itjis ut 

inppriUl ct. piuiidi non minus doloris i-x liidibiio mu, quam »‘x ipsa moitc 
patiantiir. 

vVnotlnrr point to bo menti'med is, that in tho orati(5.is addresst d 
lo Coiistanlmo, and oven 1<i Tlieodoiiius niid firutian, th»*re is not 
a word of r-livi 3 lianit> . Jn the. ease of Oonstniitine. w<‘ are not 
snrpriB»Hl nt this; the panegMSes are aj»oken at 'frier, not at 
Jl)/antiuin. Pint Lutiima Plaejitus, in nddressiiig two <'.f the most 
orthodox of piinees, lias not a word to sjiy ahout the fifth for 
which they were so zealous; he hhows as litllo < oubciousness us 
CJaudiiiu hiujself of the great elninge wJiich hud eomo over tho 
world. On tlio other hand, besides a. few trilling mylbological 
allusions, there i.s nothing distinctly pagan, The key to this 
singular state of Jiiind, or at leas.t <d’ j‘pee(di, one so churncteristic 
of lliat slKtiige time, is doubtless lo be found in tho phico where 
this panegyric was spoken. It was sjiuken in the Old Itome ; it 
wus spoken to a rhristiun Eniperiu* in his .sfill pagan emutal; it 
was only bv speaking in this (••>loiirh‘ss kind of way that tho orator 
ccHild avoid giving offence oitlier to llui prince or to tho grc.at mass 
of Ida other hearers. Enuienins, on lh«* other hand, uses ii different 
kind of lanp'M.age, a. kind (»f l;ni{m age which we may sujipost^ would 
exactly suit the stale of Constantine’s own mind at llmt stage of 
his life, .ami whidi wo may quote as an evainple of that influence 
on paganisiii itself which was not the lea^.t .among tho effects 
of Uhristijiidt} . Kiinieniua tulles about the Tnimorlid (lods, but 
this would seem to be only in a conventiounl kind of way; 
where ho reullv »pi‘iiks his own mind or ud.’ipt.H biin.'^idf 
to the mind of bis Imperial hearer, he spenka of “ F»ous** in the 
singular in a style unmi.stakenbly monotlndslie, tie. ugh in no 
way <li»tinctively (^lirisliun. This inobably would fairly express 
tho stale of Coustantine/s (ivni mind, wheir lu* wtis sliirwavoring 
betwfrt?n, if not actually ccnnbining, bolnr worship Jind Christianity. 
On tho other hand, in n snmewliat earlier anouvninins panegyric 
addressed to ^laximian and Oonslantiue, we have’ the Cods spoken 
of in a way which reminds us of l^lijah and the prophets of R.ial. 
Misfortunes iiappcn ti3 men not by the will of the Cods, Imt while 
the (iloils are looldug after something else. It is milly a case of 
“ when the cat is away the mice will play,” only unlnckilv the 
PunegvTist docs not explain his creed eo tally us to hd. us bnov/ 
what kind of Aliriman plays the part of the uiico. Tin? pu.vj.ago 
runs thus: — 

■Jskoiulpm iMiam Pii ipvi, quod nlcvuiiMjue hnmuuas roa ncii:iigaiit., duiu 
(pterikmr, i;inoHcunt., qiiibua ulma f(»rtii.-»sp. curnritibua gniudincs ruant, 
tc^rrn* rtrhisvunt, nrU*8 hauriiiiitur, qtiai non ilUs huiiriunlur vnlciitibus 
nui nlieibum luiiucioaiibiifl, uut fatnli renun curei urgxiutc videntur 
accidcro. 


m:.\L GOVKRNMKNT IN THE BRITISH ARMY. 

W E recently^ lirtMuht to noUce tho atarttiug fact that the 
division authority in tho BVonch army which, although 
ft mere source of imtetaon m time of poRce, poyed fetal to its 
olncwncy wiuui tested by war, waa no ftccid^uit or modem inwti** 
tion, but tho grovvth of the practice of centuries. It dated, os the 
Dulm pASKpuer a ^port hne proved hc^ond dispute, Axim tJioso 
evil daya of the dead when a practically despotic 

Miniflteo' and a theoretically d^potic Monafch hod their ooparate 
repreaeutalivee at each iimy a headquarteifa ; the ftfrmer m the 
Intondant, the creature of the central ddministmtleii,. the lat ter ifl 
this commander, whom the Intondant waa phieed; near, iiouutMilfy tc 


assist/ but in reality to ebeefle. Considering the singular of 

Louis XJV. and Louis XV". to tho able but unscmpuloas SutiiBi^ 
through whom they governed — tho entire dependence Ibroffiwof^ 
latter, according to tho theory of absolute government, on the will 
of their sovereign, with the veiy real p<»wor which they^ ncmed 
for thonuselvfts *>ut of their mastery of hi^i busiiiess— it is not «o 
Auiprising as it at tirst sight seems that this singiilur plan of douUo 
g(»vermiient should have becomo a pemiaiiout part oithoayfttem of 
the French army, wheiv tho lie volution ibimcl it cmgrftffcodflriiily,and 
used it naturally enough in order that IheOomniiUeo ofPublicSafcty 
might dinninecr over tho gemu'als whom it stmt forth to Cimqueat 
or tho gulllotiiie. AVhnt tho Itevolution alrongtlienod Napoleon 
spared, btH^ause his personal mastery of deUils was so gcuat And 
hiB power so uuclicekt*d ua to make him cartdess os to tlm forma ho 
nsea, sure that his will would pervade them all. Tims th«) dml 
government came down with all Hie prescription of paat aulliority 
in its favour until the Second Empire arose. Here there was bnt 
Tittle prospect that it woidd be interfertni with. Louis Napoleon’s 
chief army reConns, suc*h as tht*y were, were all directed to restorings 
the form, if he could not restore the spirit, of the Grand Army tluit 
I had triumphed under his uncle ; and wlien the Italian succe-sses were 
I over which placed him at tho zouilh of his power and mado him 
for the lime seem to bo tho dictator of Europe, it was littb; liWly 
that so mediocre a genius as his would discom beneath this 
apparently brilliant display of military strength the rottenness of 
the 8y.ste‘m on which he relied. The now Itcport of the French 
Committee logically show.^i that tlio so-called Legend of 1793 — the 
effects of which on fTambette a hfjated brain tlie flrst Ueport fully 
exjHjRed— waa not more fatal to tlio efforts of the Govemnicut of 
Defence ihmi the felae prestige of Kolferino to iliat of Uio Empiio. 
It is plainly pix>ved that ii was not till Mai'^ial I^e Binuf fuimd 
himstlfnt Strasburg, holding vain coiuicils of war to supply tho 
needs too late admilUHl, that he discovered that tho iinprovidancf» 
and delays which tho .slow policy and defective military system of 
Austria had permitted t(3 succeed eleven years before wore alxiut 
to ruin bimstdf tmd bis master when brought face to face with tlio 
NVcU-prepared organization devised and carried out by Hoou and 
Moltke. Up to lliat fatal hour wdien iIkj challenge was flung down, 
the Solferino tmditioii offe(;iual]y blinded tlie eyes of French ad- 
Tuinistrators, though thei e were not wanting some keen critics 
be.Ridcs Troclm itud Stoffel who knew on what ilhisious it was 
based. 

What Frenchmen did not di.soover about tbeniwlves English- 
men coidfl hardly bo exp«?cttd to Imow ; and hence, if we have 
blundered extravapinlly in imitetiug that lutendnnco system 
which IB now ^o distasteful in Fmnee, there is gcsxi i-xcuso for the 
mistake of our organize rs. What is not so eafliiU excusable U the 
want of courage which .ittiuuptcd to evodo tho ival ditliculties of 
organizfitimi with ourselves by introdiuiug a senile imitation of 
a model which now proves to be a diceptioii. For no one who 
knows il.M history but is aware that our Control Department is but 
tho French lutond.T.ce iirtporte<l into <»ur army. \Ve are not hew? 
ftbimt tt* criticize it iii detail. Our object is to look at llie suljject 
more broadly, and to :-lio\v that in its iutrodiictioji tho measure 
most unfort unati l) pnnided for cjiny iiig out piece uie iJ llmt haltilkg 
.s^ .stem of divided gover?i:ucnt and re.<ponsi hi lity which tho good 
si'iiso <»f the nation hud res'ilNcd to reject at Imadquarters and in 
tho gros'ci. 

Our diuil military system, ini'st.ikiiiily spoken of as extinct, m 
one pcfire i.i modern, ’ihougri in nnollier it is vory old. It 
existed in the rude fonn of Ihuiiamciitarv inquiry and supcrvisiuii 
over Royal ndsmanagemcat huig Ixjlbro Ijord I’.IUneivton’s ulroog 
chiiriwtor ck'arcd the way Itu* tho civilian AVur Ministers wlnr 
have iblloweil liiui. Jt was nut ]>ij.ssiblo llmt the jobbery which 
confided the IS’etherlaiuls nriny <jf 1793 lo a scapepmee Itewd 
Duke whose, boy irdi follies, when he liisi assumed his functions of 
command, h;ul driven his best friends almo.>t to despair, which 
gave tho Walchereii army and its mighty projert to u raw coni*tier 

f enend, and which neglected Weik-sley’s genius till polities 
rought hiru into place; could have Ixxsn always tolerated by tho 
Tlnuso of Cv)mmnxi.s. There was 11 coustaut an*egular conirol in 
fact exer(!i.scd by Pailiamout over tho s(*r\ieo in which tho 
Grown was in theory .=npreiue ; but the century luidwell advanced 
bt'foro there grow out of Lord l*ulmcrritoir.s niAimifyiug of his 
offico of Socix*tiiry-at-AVar, and its eularmuo.ut in tho hash? of 
national indignation .uer tho (h’ijuoau bn'ukdowu, that curi«)Uii 
system of nn admitted division of ivspoiifibility between tho 
civilian M'ini.Hter and the military Comuiandur-rn-f.ffuei‘ under 
which and its inherent evils wo lately groaned. At no point 
were their rt'spoctive power;* or fiuictionn feirJv defined. Every 
twi.pt5r that was siibinili.cd »fiv\ od to give nii opening for recrimi* 
nation and ivjoinder. Tlic iwo gxivimur.s of tJm army wrote 
long letters at and to each oilier, as tliougli cmdi were tha 
dissontiuut member of somo joint Goiniuilice which ho never 
attended. Tho War Ofllce jiTj^'ped the pm'st^-striuga, and 
made its financial control visible at every point, 'flie Ilorso 
GuaMs twk up the position of advocfilo and defender of the 
soldiers* rights a^iiist civilum oppresfiion. And such a ebaoa 
finally arose as ii is probable 110 givat deparlnunt lias ever suffered 
flrom in tiino of peace, and as would inevitably have brougJit 
‘ serious disaster in the event of xvnr. 

Out of this vicious state of tilings it was Mr. CazxlweU's task Uy 
bring the army. Unfbftunately he found himsoli' fec.o to face with' 
a pxt*sei’iptive power in tlio Xl!orse GuaixTs which he hud not tha 
omirflgq to foi'ce his way through. Froiu tlw night >vh«n his pro- 
4*)^ w ariny taform waa announccdi and the listening gallerieft 
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heard that the head of tho Iloree Guards, the Ooneral Comiuand- 
i^^-in-Chiof (known populwly as the Commaiidor-iii-Chiei; a 
title abHudonod as^ uncoubtitiitioual since Welliu^^rtoii resided 
it), was to bo practically irremovable, and an unpopular Mihtary 
Secretary sacniiced ^ in his stoad, it waa <!t*rtain that dualism 
wosnut elnin. Iceling himself ^pareutlv unablo to do away with 
it absolutely within his own Oliice, wfi<?ri» tlie change in tins 
diroction— 'US will presently appear ^^Las been more nominal 
tlinn real, the Minister caught at llu* notion of canying out 
his own authority in detail through the (Control IVimrtment, a 
too iHithlul copy of the Iritendance whic h Louvois eatablir^hed 
in hw day for not very dissimilar rfiUHons. W'e need not outer 
hero into the discuBHion which has iirUvn on its merits or 
demerits, for they are beside our main question. What w’o are 
concerned to show is pn^ved for us at a word by the ablest of the 
dilutants who lately addressed tho Tinm, when he said in his 
defence of the Control, with truth, that the jealousy against it 
arose froni llie simple fact that it was the .spi^cjal roprestuitative 
of the Minister of War,” and 'was viewiul as such. In innocently 
uttering this, he was not appai'ently aware, iior were his opponents, 
that it was impossible to go further in condenmalion f)f tho s\s'tem 
which hiu» given birth to such a creation. For the Minister who 
does not govern the army through those pliwvd immediately over 
it, either because mistrusting them ns a body or deeming it h<»pi'- 
less to nth^mpt to cLook^ the right oHicers for high authority, and 
who siXilis instead of this to govern llie gener.'ils by side-strings as 
it wort’, through a act of otllcials placed near tliem “ to ii'present 
himself,'’ is lending his W'cight to a system inherently so \icjous 
that it only needs to be tested to break down in practice. Happily 
amid tho exigencies of war tho cn-ordiiiat(j aulnority thus raised 
up may disappear, and ** tho jiystein,” with its false show of 
cneclr, pe droiqied for tho time. Still this docs not e.vcusn those 
who maintain what is of necessity in its principle either unwork- 
able or clso dangerous at every strain. An army so administered 
would ill fact "ho undi^r two heads. Those who devise or <lefejid 
such a thing do not understand what it would nu‘aii wlien 
prompt action Is needed. And yot Napoleon s maxim is founded 
on no Hocret pliilosophv, hut on a patent iimml truth, sueh as he 
who runs may read. It is as eaay to understand as it is good for 
all time: — Better by far in the field one ordinary commander 
than two mc-n, he th«%y ever so goo<l, who divide tho command.” 

As we bt‘lore indicatod, this local dualism set up at every potty 
headquarters, fruitful of wrangling in lime of peace, certain to 
ho fatal or else to disappear— as under a strong general wtdl 
backed like Sir Garnet Wolw-dtw, for instance, it will at onee 
—when the army goi\s to its work of war, has been t‘vi- 
dently endeared to the War OiUce by the supposed impos- 
sibility of tlio Minister’s ruling through the generals them- 
Helves. For it is not to lie lightly Iwlieved Unit Mr. (lardwi'll 
really mistrasta these' officers as his representatives. Jt is rather 
tljat he not only has little to do with their selection, but finds 
himself unable to get directly at them. I’licre i.s, in fact, a 
screen constantly intervening between him and them which he has 
not been able to remove. Tliougli Minutes have take.u the place of 
letters between the civil and military branches of the War OfUco, 
and personal conference of n.?ferenees, the dualism which we hoped 
had iKien dead flourishes still. Of late indeed tln.^ antngiinism 
of tho Htill co-ordinato power has been apparent at ev»*ry turn. 
Mr. Cardwell aboUshcB tho foolish tuid antiquated dibtinetion 
between tho adjutant-general and quart ermnsler-genern Is brandies 
by official circular j ‘‘ the IloriM) Guards ” prefer.'? to main- 
tain it, and the two departments blill exist side by side. Mr. 
Cardwell openly desires to have one (.'hief of Statf, as in all 
other armies; ‘Hlie Horse Guards” ohiects, on tlie gi'ouiid 
that its head is his own Oliit'f of Staff*, and thi.n objix'tlon 
is allowed to outweigh tho theory and practice which alike con- 
demn it. Mr. Cardwell would establish a gcniiino working lutel- 
ligonco Pepnrlment; “the 1101*80 Guards ” only admit it under 
conditions which mdeo its practical uscfulno.ss impos.siblo, and ho 
add hut a few more well-paid functionanes to an already ovcr^iaid 
and overcrowded lu'adquarhir Htaffi In all these and many minor 
differences, it is but right to say, though the inutior seems a per- 
BOnal one, the civil administration appears as the reforming ele- 
ment, the military as opposed to wholesome change. Indeed the 
War Office is found proposing imprtivements in di.scipline, im- 
provements in education, even improvements in drill, only to find 
that its offorts are at every turn thwarted because interfering with 
proBcriptiini or with tho patronage for which “ the ll()r.se Guards ” 
seems to think that Great Britain mnintaios her army. 

We have told our »toty ; wu will add hut a brief parallel. Our 
own example of tho division of authority between the Minister and 
the General Oommandin^in-Chiefwas recently imitated by a great 
nation dashing hastily into military reform under tho sting of 
sudden and disastrous defeat. ^ It was felt to be iiecoasary in 
Austria, after her misfortunes in 1866, to take tho charge of the 
army out of the hands of the Imperial Camera which, under the 
Emperor’s name, had UMd it for personal and family jobbery, 
maae hateful to the nation by the collapse at Sadowa ; hut it was 
naturally enough attempted to soften the abrupt transfer of power 
from the handi of F^cis Joseph by creating the same office 
which our Horse Guards here Tepresents, and putting at the head 
of it the ono member of the Imperial family of whom all could 
be sure that be would do nothing to disgrace the House of 
Hapsbdtg and the fkir friue of Austria. The Archduke Albert 
had every claim which could malm his divirion of authority with 
the hew Minister for War grateftilto the nation and the army. 


Popular hiiUBclf, he came of an illustrious stock ; for his fkther, the 
pi'at Archduke, liad triumphed over every enemy he met save 
Naptdeon himself, and had retired with honour from his contest . 
with the ronqiicrur of Europe. Ho waa himself a siiccesslhl * 
Geni'ral-in-Chief, and fresh from the great victory of Cuatozza. 
Hij showed himself, in his woiid-fumous pamphlet on Besponsi- ^ 
hility in War. thorough muHter of the highest philosophy of hia 
profejssion. Yet tlio exporiment proved nn admitted milure, and 
that for ono simple reason ; no one. was ever able to detiue the oximt 
limits of the vespi'ctive powers and dutk^s of tho Oeneral-in-Chief 
and the Minibler lor War ; so, after two years’ dolihenite trial, it 
wos abandoned for ever. Not that Austria has got rid of her 
iKist soldier, or reuBed to utili/.e his nowora for the good of the 
service which hunoms him, as it is iioiioured by his pre.sidency 
over it. What has beuii done is simply this. Tho Archdi^e 
Albert hasciiused to bo. General-in-Chief, or to have any connexion 
with the indoor economy of tho War Office. Ho retains, however, 
all those parts of his former functions which relate to visitation, 
iihspeotiou^ and report, under his new title of Jnspoctor-CJenoral of 
the Austrian Army ; and thus he fills a position in which useful- 
ness and dignity are happily combined with freedom from all com- 
plicHlion with tlie ad in mist ration of the forces, OA^cr whom he still 
presiJi's and vviili*hes, though no one hut the re.sponsiblo Minister 
commands tlieiu. To such plain Iciiching as this example offers it 
would be sti peril nous to add a moial. 


AlN AMKKICAN CHKSTKIIKIELD. 

A n American Hcbnolmaster, who has at least no lack of courage, 
has und(*rtaken in a concise manual to teach his countrymen 
good manners. This is known to bo a sonicAvhat delicate siibject 
on the other sido of the Atlantic, aiul perhaps it ia as well that 
anything that may rcquirii to bt; said about it phould \w said by a 
native rather than by a foreigner. Mr. Goav appears to be anxious 
at the out.set to ckiar himself from the sus])icion that, in suggesting 
the possibility of his c*oiiritrymen being better behaved, he in 
engaged in an underhand attack on Kopiibliean institutions. 
In a sort of declaration of faith which he has prefixed to hin work 
ho htate.s that “ ho iH'lievcs religiously in the fmidamental principles 
of our American system of govermiient” ; but perhaps ho forgot at 
the moment tho unwritten principle by AvUieh the hvo ciii/.en 
of u great Kopublic is held to bo naturally endowed Avilh all the 
virtues and graces which it is good for anybody to possess. It 
is impo{!sible to deny that Mr, Goav ljotra}s an imperfect 
sympathy Avilh the child of nature who does “ns he dam 

{ dcase,” and a touch of (hesarism may perhaps be delected in 
lis ostentatious prefcrenco Jbr fastidious refimmients and coii- 
Atmiional formalities. Mr. (low's book, which bears the title of 
Good Morals and Oentlr Manners for Schools and Families^ 
is addressi'd to the rising generation, possibly bccuuso ho 
fears that tlii'ir olti(>rs Avould derive little profit from hia admoni- 
tions. It is obiious that inslruclion of this kind, to bo of any 
vuluo, should b(* thorough, and Ibis merit may be claimed for tho 
publication before us. Mr. Gow goes to the verv roots of things, 
and incliifles evervthiiig. He discu'^ses homiciefe a.s aa’cII ns table- 
napkins. The vanoLis degrees of liomicido, from excusable homicide 
to murder, are enumerated, but all are deprecated ns incorapatiblo 
with gentle manners, “ It is,” Mr. Gow observes, “ not on un- 
common thing for yoimg men and boys to carry knives, pistols, 
slung-shols, and other death-dealing iiifstriiiiwnts,” and he points 
out, for the guidance of persons who wish to av'oid committing 
murder, that it is diltlcult to murder anybody if you have nothing 
to do it with. Tliere can be no doubt, na tho writor remarks, that 
the happincbs of tho world depends to a great extent on the terms 
on Avhich people live togetht?r, and the. anty of restraining homi- 
cidal iiLsliucts is therefore one of the first principles of politeness. 
It Avill be seen that Mr. Gow does not fail to begin at tho begin- 
nin;' ; and in thi.s he shows his practical sagacity, for there would 
obviously Ixi little use in teaching a youth how to conduct himself 
nicely at table until somo progress had bcieii made in persuading 
him to abmdon the promiscuous u.se of slung-shots. Mr. (ilow 
deprecates not only murder, but profane language, which, he aays. ia 
“ contrary to the law of Qod andiho usages of good society”; so tW 
if the lii’st reason is not enough, he has another in reserve. Mr. Gow 
is enthusiastic in his advocacy of charity and ^od will between 
natious as w^ell as between individuals, and in order to inculcate tbia 


government of nations.” And then he goes cm to loll how durinuji} 
the American Civil War Great Britain permitted “ ships to be 
fumisbcMi in her harbour with arms and men, to prey upon our 
commerce, contrary to the law of nations.” But alterwarcls Great 
Britain humbly apologized for tho wrong slie had done; and he 
inserts “ the language of tho national apology,” which, he adds, was 
accompanied by an nCToemont to pay for tho lossea sustained by 
American citizens. Thoro is an improssion on this side of the 
Atlantic that the sto^ is not quite so simple as is here represented 
for the edification of American schoolboys, and there are one or 
two important passages which Mr. Gow has somehow foi^tten. 
For example, the wrongs of which the Amoricaus complained as 
contrary to the law of nations were things which the Americana 
had themselves always chumed the right to do when it suited 
them, and were contrary, not to the law of nations, but only to 
certain new rules nianu&ctured for a special purposei whicb 
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dfluuijLre ; but lie ov hi« friends will always allege that be lins been 
iiijmed, and it^ritntora will probably take up Ills case, and ventilate 
it with enonnous exjijL^^eration in towns where bead and Eit«t ore 
inconvenieutly dear. 

The landowners who sat upon this Oonuuittee have dune 
good seiwicc to their chtas and to the country bv thoroughly ex- 
amining the whole HuhjcMSt of the Game-biws. They cimelude that 
the principle of Ihe&o laws must be niaintaiucd, but that the prac- 
tice under them i*i culpable of considerable iniprovfinunt. The 
Report was mainly the work of the Chairman, and it U a good 
cxmnple of the sort of Conaorvatism whieh would he posiiililfc in n 
Oovemmeiit. A suilicient ]iroof of the viUJity of tho urijieiple of 
the Oouie-laws Rifonled by the fact that roceiif. logwlrttit>ii hue 
extendoii the application of iho samo priueiple in the ease of Jieh. 
This legislation bis gone beyond Ihu existing moral sense «.»f the 
community. Fish-pooch ing is regarded with e\en more indulg^uce 
tliau giuue-poachingj and both oi'o viewed quite diilerently from 
the appvcjpriation of a fowl <.jr duck. The Chief CuiiRtuhle of 
Rumfnesslure described t4> the Commiitoe a shite of feiding which 
doubtless exists ou both sides of the Solway Frith. It hud, he sa}s, 
been tlio practice in IJuinhicssbiro for very respectable persons 
indeed to lish from time inimemorinl, and it was not until the 
passing of the Acts of iSfu and 1868, wdiich miido the jjimalties 
very »wore, that t!ie libli Wi-re protoch'd. The feeling tixists in 
the miiidH 4if stJine 'very rcdpectabli* trad«‘-4)j)(ii uinl lanncvs tbit 
thoro is no Inuiu in guing I0 lake a ibh, oud tbnt it i.i good 
sport; and they syiiipalliizo icry much wdlh llu* poarliers, and 
think Unit it is wrung lor them t<i bo prosecuted uiid imiiish(‘d. ‘‘ 1 
Iiavo even kiiowii," .- ivs tim Chief CoUhtaMc, “ a public bubsmp- 
tion got up fur tin* purpose of dcfcMding a set of poachers ami of 
aftorwards paving their lines if they were com irliMl.’’ Scott has 
vividly dchcrifiiHl in u imvel the sport of s.ili:Jou-.qKMring^ in the 
Sol'way, aiul the feeling of llm sportsmen towards laws or ]»eroi'ns 
tliat would iuh^rf'ie with it. The feeling .seems to hive conlinued 
to tlio prcsenttime,u.nil it cmmrM seriou.s diliiculty in enforcing any 
law for the proteetiou either of the brood of lisfi iu general ov of 
proprietary rights in bshing. A'ct hi\v.s for both thc«je pui‘po>x‘s 
mive lx‘eii euacteil in the lust lew yeaiv, and there is a 
general concurreuco of tminion that such la-ws uvi: ntre^smy. The 
only diflerenco Wtwe. u the criHi <if lish and Unit of game is, that 
tihli cost nothing to IV'-mI, wherecs it i.^ ulh‘ged, witli more or le.'^.s 
truth, lliut ^amo uw letl at the expense of llio fanuer, while his 
landlord protits by Uioin, Putting aside, however, I’.a- tlie inomeiil 
thoqueallou who feeds hares and rubbits, the wbr-i ' iiat cun Is* Mini 
agiihifit these aninnils js that tlmy art* among the lu.\ arie.siu wliich a 
'Wealthy nation cliooses to indulge. The opponeuls of the (luiue- 
laws may denounco this finn of luxury us much a> they please, but 
nobody, and least of all tlio dwellers in towns, will listi'U to them. 

The ovidiniee as to the produclimi and cousuiiiiitiou of ruhhils 
KoeniB to have surprised theCouimittec who heard it. The number 
ofhAi'Csand rabbt.s jnodneod in the Cuiled Kingdom uunually 
b stated to be thiny milliouB, supplying uboul Ibvly thousand 
tolls of food; and the eolbjctioii and manul’acturc of the skins 
of thesn animals furnish employjuent to nuaiy Ihouwiuds of 
eopie. ft may be said that, if rabbits are necessary or desira- 
lo as food, they ui.ay be bred in enclosed wariviM, wIuto 
they W4Mild devour no crops that are not s})ecially plauto«l 
for them. h]x])(*vin.ieuta of this land we likely to become nu- 
merous, but lliey will alwiivs bo uuide under ihe drawback 
that the colicction of a huge immbor of aiumiils of the sumo Kind 
m uuo place hcciiis to invite diseabo. The rabbit which r^lngc^ 
freely over the liclds adjacent to his bunow i.v .said to Ixi more 
prolific than the ra-bbit wliich is conliii*:d in 11 wurvcii, and thus luj 
make.i Rome return for Jiis Ireep, but not eiuuigh to justify hi.s 
existence hi t!se vii*w uf severe octujomv. Tn pr«iporlion as agri- 
oulturt^ becunu-ri men* .s(*icnlilic tlie rabbit is foiimi to be a greater 
nuisance, but nev’eilJic]c.«.s wu do not exju'cl to s^•e him abi/lislied. 
No amount of agiknioii can gel rid of thelaet that rabbit-shooting 
is a sport bj which many i»ers<mR tire strongly addicted. The hare 
bolds ill coursing couni ics an unassailable po-bilioii, and if land- 
lords resol V4*d to extirpato him, lonnnts wouhl iuLcri'ert* for his pro- 
toctiou. Tin* whole result of tho inquiry by ibis (kuuuiittee is 
that, with goc»d .‘ii iKii nnd moderation aiuoug laialowuers mid 
shooting .'c'iiatiou again.-st the (Tatnc-lnws will not be 

dangerous. The eli: .'4 v)f gaine-preben-i*rs is peiqietiiully rccruitcMl by 
U];on who have sn.'ule money in trade, and our popular novelifts, 
who roflect tho m mni'rs of tho time, agree iu sonding tluur 
wealthy pc.oplo to the Highlands iu autumn. 

The practical qiu'sthm, therefore, confine;! itself to improvemout 
In the existing law luul its atlminisiralion. Many compkintH woro 
urged Ihjtovo tho Oomnuttco figairist the Foacliing Prevention Act 
of 1862^ but if that Act Iw what its laimu implies, the complaints 
way bo supposc.*d to proc-ced from thnpo who do not deshe that 
punching should be prcvmited. It was said by a witness who laid 
good oppiivl unity for obst^rving, that siiicn lliis Act passed fovvl- 
etejilhig nud lx.‘eome loss common. Tlio Act empowt‘r8 a conatobic 
** in any highway, street, or public place, to search any persmi 
whom ho may have good cause to suspect of coming from any land 
where be ah Jl Imve been unlawfully in t-earch or pursuit of game.*’ 
Mr. Joseph .Vrch, who stated to the Coiumlitee his objections to 
the Ganie-kws, eon ipUii lied that his brotluy-in-law comintf home 
jkom Warwick rattier late at night, with groceries bought 
for Ihinlly use, 'was stopped nnd searched by a imlioeman. It 
WBB expuunud to Mr. Arch by tlie Oouirnittce tliat a police- 
ximn stopping and ecarcliing a porsou without reasonable cause 
would bo liable to uu action in the County Court. It might 


have been added that, if the aggrieved person horned to bo 
ilestituto of the means of Uti^tion^ he would easily nnd some be-* 
nevolent society or individuiu to supply it. If policemen abuse 
their powers under this or any other Gunio Act, we have small 
c.vpectation that they will escape punishment. The strongest 
objection to tho existuig system is one that aralJes not so much to 
the law as to its aduiiuistratiuu. Hr. W. S. WfUpole, an attorney 
who has had much experience in castss under tho Game-laws, put 
this objection faii'ly to the Committee when he said that ho thougjiit 
that, ** in mbninistering the law, it is adniluistered with Bti'Oiigv.r 
inferences against a poacher than against another man.” Xlie Oom- 
mitu *0 saw no reason to believe that there was just ground for dis- 
satisfaction with the administration of the (hune-lawsby magiuti'atea 
gtMiei-ally, but they at tho same time admit that any con-sidorabla 
amount of dlstriLst in a tribunal tc.nds to impair tlio authority of 
the law wliich it administers. The Oomiu i Lteo recommend that tbiy- 
poAchingciises be taken out of the category of criniinai ofleuccs^ and 
that tho option of trial by jury be given to persons accused of night- 
poocliing ; and they think tnat these reconimeudations woulci re- 
move whatever ground may exist for complaint against the admini- 
stration of tho law. There may perhaps bo dillereneea of opinion 
os to tho exact terms of the law which sliould bo adopled to 
reslraiu day -poaching ; but it is clear that, whether this law b© 
called a (buno-law or a law of ti’cspa.«B, a law of some kind is 
nccce.-iarv. Mr. Walpole, who stilled strong objections eitlier to 
the Haiiui-lavvs or Ihcir ad m in iwt ml ion, declared Ins opiuiou that, if 
the Hamo-laus were to bo repealed, a stringent law of treepafe-s 
must bo .'-ub.'^titutod. Mr. Ilarllett, 11 tenant-farmer of XorfoD^, 
wtmid priiffi* to make giuiio property; but if tliat were net done,, 
a strin^'cut law of triispass must be, in his judgment, the alternu- 
tive. .It uuiy net be superlUioua to rc*miirk that a stringent law of 
tjcspass might ho worked to the aimoyanco of pedestrians and ex- 
cursionists whom recent legisLiliou has inclined to favour. ^Diis 
cojicluMon, that the only choice liiv^ between a (lame-law joid a 
treapjifla-law will, vve believi*, he adopted by any ciindid iiiul i’.m'ful 
reailer of this Kepurt. Tho (Commit ti:e, and parlicnliirly tin' ('luiiv- 
iiiaii, deserve credit for having so fully and lairly done their work. 


AUT AT Tin: VlbNNA .EXHIBITION. 

VI. 

O NOE uiovc evidence is uflVmlcd of how gri‘ally tho revivals in 
iMiropeaii art ha\e heeii aidotl and rtccelerrited by .•skilliMl 
induslrirs and art maimfa(*tures. < If the three leading arts » -piiini- 
iiig, M-ulpture, and architecture — pHin ting owes the least and 
aji'bileclure the most to coinp.'u\itivi*ly recent decorative <levelop- 
mculs. At ihe same time Rciilpture, without tho surrender of her 
iiulividiial dignity "V imlependeuee, has deigned, when retjuii’od, 
to fs*r\o as the liandniaid 4)1 her 4‘lder sister, and thus archit ecture 
not oiih gains .-urlace (lecor;ilioD,but isemiobh^d by the presence of 
the huuian ligurc. In no way have liitc*rnational ExluhitioiiB 
piNivcd 4»f 11)4)1*0 iiso than in tin* wide publicity givim to whatever 
leiid.s to tli45 C4)mnion brotlierhooil 4)f tho arts. Hero, in Vienna, 
W4) sec tkit tho lime of isolalioii is past, that no 4my art jiiTaiiuiC.s 
to sbmd alone, that, 4)ii the t.*®Dtrary,4*‘i,4*h feeolisiiid from the other, 
all C4)iiibining together with tla' one purji.isc of adding reliiied 
eiij(»Yiiicut to huimiii lilb. Tlius the wori4i'b arts are the measure 
of the worhl’s civilization. 'I'Ik* city, the I’hiircli, and tlio )>ri^^te 
d'.V4d ling are. tho several splu-p.s 4)1’ eo-opeintioii ; and necerdingly 
ill Uie “ AVelt-Ausstoilung" «t Ymnnaaro Bt*on the utmost develop- 
nnnits now p4»ssihiu t4) u'unicipJil, (‘cch'siaaticiil, and domCHtic arts. 
Tim topics thus iridkaled might iippivti* ahiruiiugly largo and 
complex were it not th;il thij ground hao lx‘on oilun traversed 
befovt*. Indi-M-d M)m4i disappuiutiuent is fell that there is so little 
new, and th.*it the of wh.it is new is but the revival of what 
is old. J» fact, the present ikxhibition ndls the same story as its 
piedcces^ovs ; mod4»ni .ti*! is purest »irid highest when clo.scst to 
ancient art. Even that rccitirocity betw'eeii all tho arts which is 
the best hope of the present century is as old as tho times of 
Cijotto, tlie Pisani, Jh.*Uu Robbia, and Collini. 

AVe have found Austria behind the rest of Europe in painting 
and in Rculpture. By way of comp4!nHiti4)n she has distinguished 
Imn^tlf in architecture. Accordingly, ns might be expected, N’ientw 
is ibnmiufd iu all that perkains t4) archituciunil decoration and to 
tlm iuriTiial adoi-ning'^ and furnkshuig of private dwellings. The 
cabiruil-work', the ghiHS febrics, tlio oiiiainuntal leather-work and 
ho4)k-])indings, with other elegancies fur tho dtawing-room and the 
boudoir, am 4>f an e.vcollenco and richness which might naturally 
lx*. expect4*4l in a enpilul which has long been among tho most 
luxurious in Europe, The ta.sto displayed in these luxuries of 
life is not always pure; in fact, the Viennoae are t4jo lavish 
of 4iniament to care for strict style. It must, howovtir, be 
admitted that no peoplo manage to throw into interiors sudi 
sumpluoiiH effect or emour and ii4i.rijm — ns vritucss tho new Opera 
liouso, llu) Music Vorein, and the Arst'iial. Moroovin:, wo find 
in tlie Exhibition, ns well as witliin the city itself, how much 
lins lx*en done of late yiwvs in tho way of constructional materials. 
The lai’go brick editices w'hich forjii a'striking and novel ioature in 
the city pnnonmin owe lli4.*ii* imrichmeut to terra'-cottfyi and 
moulded fcicka. In the nuighliourhood of Vienna are valuable 
and extensive liode of clay, which wei-e worked oven in the timo of 
the ItomADs. And here, by way of parenthesis, we nwv observe 
th.at alliilong tho Ihumbe, and especially about Pes^, witirh had 
the attraction of hot mineral spring, tlm Romiuia have mode their 
presence known by arts some of which survive to tho present day. 
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Amou^ those » the art of mouldiug* in clay which, on the hanhs 
OT tho two great nven of C^ial Europo— the Ihinube and the 
lihnie — ^novor fell into extinction either under Roman or Gerznan 
Emperors. ^ And now, in accordance with the commercial spirit of 
t^ age, this important ^mifocture is in the hands of a commen- 
cwl cumpimy which has its seat of t)p<^ration8 in tho neighbourhood 
of Vienna. Ihis immense factory is in itself a colony ; between 
Bix and seven thousiuid hands are employed, pennons ore granted 
to the aged and tho infinu, a Kindor-garten is maintained fbr the 
young, and doctors and a hospital are provided for tho sick. It is 
not often that uri and hummiity show themselves tims akiu. This 
ertablwhmeut, which is said to he tho largest of its kind in the 
world, has not only supplied the moulded cbiy needed for tlm 
signal revival of brick ar(‘hit<ioiurc within Vienna, hut has also 
made consignments to Italy, Athens, and indeed to all quajrters of 
the gh>bo. It is hard to over-oslimate Ihci influence of tlieso art 
designs, luultipliod a IhousHtidfold hy mcclianism, upon the archi- 
tecture of modem Europe. The triuuinlial arch raised os a trophy 
by Au.siria is one of tho most no tewortny works in the Exhibition, 
not leas memorahle than Minton’s majolica fountain in the London 
.It’xhihition of 1862. Tliis arch, in its polychrome, its low and high 
reliel’, and its statues in the round, may TOtalceii as a compendium of 
all that has hcen d(»ne or cfiti ho done in tho way of uurnt clay. 
Rerluipa it were t(»o much to lay claim for it to any novelty of inven- 
tion ; the value of the products is in tluur exhaustive chametcr. For 
instance, as to play of colour, hcroiaa\aricty ranging from creamy 
while to yellow, and so through iutemK'diate sbaden to rod, and 
thence down to shadow colom-s and emphatic darks. On either side 
of tho arch rise pilnstors decorated with Rrab(‘squc.3 niul medal- 
lioiLS, and illumined with gn;on and gold. The coiupoBition 
also comprises painted plaques with angels and emblematic 
lig)a*os in relief on a gold ground, and at the summit against tho 
sky aro terra-cotta Kfe-.'^izn figures in the ixaind. It will thu.s he 
.s(*en that an andiittart is more than sufllciently supplied with 
struct uial and docorativo nxaterials by which ho may carry out 
tho most t>mate design without the aid of stone or tho intnision of 
stucco or paint. Wc aro here reminded of one of tho many 
synchronona roviv.aIs in lOngland and on the Coutliiont. Numc- 
rouH hoildings in London and tho countiy prove that pur | 
J!!ugli.'=!h jiijikers of onDtmonlal bricks and term cott.'is are not 
hehijid fludr (yoiithiental rival.’^. The manufacturo, in fact, both 
at h('rae and abroad, has reached the point at which the limit to 
invention is chiefly economic. In tlie long run, even in tho arts, 
what x))iy.s he.«!t prospers Unfortunately tlie puhlislied ac- 

count of the Vienna firm now before us dof^s not includoa pvic^i list, 

I’aintfd windows make hut a poor show in Vicuna. \Vcre we 
to judge indeed from the display 111 the Exliihiiitm, w^o might infer 
that the art of jiainting on glass is on the decline, wdiich certainly 
would h(? u false conclusion as to Itugkvnd, and possibly also as 
to Fmnce. In no outlying temtory beyond the lerra-cotlii arch 
above rIescrihcHl is a biildihg placed among heer-hidls, especially 
erected for tho adTnntngcons di.splay of painted glass. Tins collec- 
tion confinns th(» belief that Gennany lags behind the moat favounal 
nations —a conclusion which will not ho called in qiiestiou by those 
wliii cl(» not approve the picture-making process of Munich. A tonr 
among tho calhcdrals of Germany, hegiiiiiing with Cologne and 
ending with Vienna, would not bo rewarded by niodeni glass 
coiupiiriihle to that in the Hainte Chapclle, Paris. 

Ill porcelain and reraraics generally there will he little new for 
people familiar wdth sti^lls which liavo always been the most at- 
tractive in International Exhibitions. hVance again distances all 
competitors ; indeed she is foremost as liej'etoforo both in porcelain 
and bronzes, just 11s she is chief in sculpture and the pictorud mis ; 
tho rca.soi] for this widc-stretrhing supremacy being her mastery 
over the human figure and her comiuaud of docorativo design. 
England of late years is knoxvii to have made in porcelain and 
piirtlu^nwai’e an approach to France; hut it is not possible for 
private enterprise to compete with S6vres, sustained by State 
subsidy. Once more Italy is conspicuoiia for Venetian gloss as 
revived by Messrs. Salviati; also for tho ^^Manifiittura Ginori,” 
consisting of ceramic figures somewhat after the manner of Capo di 
Monte. This last revival is nmiseworthy rather than perfect. 
Italian artists with their usual leilility and facility extemporize 
small grcMifis in ckty, hut their modelfin^ lacks sharpness, preci- 
sion, and pluck. A nation, liko on individual, is the same in 
small things as in great—- a law illustrated by the great and the 
minor arts of Frauee, of England, and of Italy. « 

The collection of Phoiojjraphfl merits a word from its ext(?nt and 
its exceptional chairacter. I loro the art of photogmphy may Im sa id to 
make the circuit of the globe. Not only do tho States of Europe, in- 
duding ©von Rnssia, Norway, Sweden, Greece, Spain, and Portugal, 
send what they deem best worth showing, but North and South 
America, New /Scedand, Algiers, and India serve to mak© the art com- 
mensurate with tho civilised woi’ld. The collection deserves all 
tho more serious consideration iuDsmucli oa a largo proportion of 
the plates produced ore from art works or historic mouumeuts of 
which phoUigmpliy ofibrds the most trustworthy records. The value 
of such faithlul transcripts is specially proved in the architectural 
remains of India, Greece, and Italy, (fee service of Interaaiional 
Exhibitions is toAt they Btiniulitto the prodiictimi of works of a 
magnitude which CBimct possibly be remunerative. 

Mosaics, TOtw^hstaoidiiig that they are in less fovoor than for- 
merly, have notj^ yst abandoned by England, Italy, and Russia. 
England in the ^irtternm still persiats in producing eartWwsxe,. 
as distinpiflhed from glass, tesserce; tho sm&se of 'tibo Sfesushed 
pictuxs IS conaeuonntfy or dead, hSsad of hxilrous. It 


may bo admitted that such a material is a near approach to tho 
stono mosaics of tho Itoiuans ; indeed this ceriutiic moBOlo Ja 
perhaps more fitted for paveinonts than fbr walls. Messrs. 9 ldvia% 
as contrasted with Messrs. Minton, as glass manufacturers, ate 
naturally identified with vitreous mosaics ; they have thus sought 
to revive tho compositions in use in Italy in the middle ages, woA 
hence tho authorities entrusted with tho restoration oi St. hhiik:s 
have ompkjyod nuiterials from tho factory in Murano. The 
rival ostablishiuunt is tlmt of the Pope in the Vatican ; but one of 
thu many con.soqticncc8 of the present position of the PhpM 
dominions, made evident within the Exhibition and elsewhere, is 
that mosaics friiui the Roman manufacU>ry are not shown ; hence 
no couipariHon can bo iustitiitod between mndorn Venetian and 
modern Romiui mosaics. But tho two cstahlishnuMits are so vaioiish 
of tho Biuiiu school that in the restorations at Rivvonna we hase 
found from Venice and from Romo used iudisoriiuitiatel^; 

yet proltireiice is given to the latter. In truth, Runian mocHUCS 
from tho Vatican arc the liner of tho two. To this Ifonian school be- 
long the olabonito figure-pictures which in successWo International 
Exhibitions have come from St. Petersburg. Indeed the Russian 
Oovi^rnmcnt, at tho time wluai tho oxigencios of tho Church 
Ccallcd for extended mosdio decoration, nt once sot up in Rome an 
iafant manufactory, wherein students from tho Imperiftl Academy 
on thohinkH of tho Neva were inslrucfod in the- icihuical processfla 
of mos;«c-uinl\ing. Tho results aro now patent in Vienna in tho 
grtuip JesuH iiiesaiug Little Oliildreu,” and iu the single figures 
of “ St. Catherine and ** St. Anafltasia/’siwerally executed for the 
Cathedral of St. laaiic. from tho designs of Profetwir Neff. It is on 
old story that l*rolbssor Neff is Wt Imown by certain naked 
nymphs which in the Hermitage are more orU}n co»pied than any 
othi-r pictures. And it is the uiisf\)rtune of Russia, in her moaii- 
facluro of mosaics and iu her revival of olhi.‘r arts, tlutt aha 
fic'verod hcTself wholly Irom local and historic .styles such as the 
Byzantine, and plunged headlong uicretricioua modernism. 
Thus it has Wn tho fatal fault of tho niosnicB w'hicli from time to 
time she has oxhihih^d in Western or Southern JOurope that they 
uYo of the nature of pleasing easel pictures rather than severe 
monumental works fitted to hold a pUnce in noble urchilucluniil 
structures. And yet some of these mosiiiL‘.s ore (hr too ponderous to 
servo Rspndty playthings. For example, wc have setMiinthe Im- 
perial manufactory in St. PotersbuTg a “ Last Siqq>cr ” which, before 
It reaches its destination in the Oathcdral of »Sl. Isaac, will have 
cost four years’ labour, will have needed three hundred thousand 
tessera', and will have reached a total weight of ten tons. We 
could w ish that space permitted us to recount the otforts made by 
Russia iu other directious for the development of Iho arts within 
her vast cmpiiv. In Vienna w’o were disapjxnuted not to find 
more preducts from the Ecule StrogonolV, Moscow; the works 
exhihiled iu 8t. Potershuig three years ago gave pro«>f that in 
tho art schools of Russia iiatioiml stylets himded dow'u through 
many conturiiis serve ns the hisis of insinictioii. Tho motives By 
which theso mi^venumts Jiiivo boou actuated are set forth in two 
pamphU'ts publislnnl in 8t. PelcTshiirg — tho t»no a statement iw- 
spi;<jtlng “ tho 8ociet) for tho Encouragomen't of tho Arts,*' the 
other an oloouent dissertntion by M. Boutovsky, Ifirejctor of the 
Slrogonoff JSchoc^J at llloscow", on “ J’Idiication applied to Industry 
I iu Europe, ond particularly in Jlusbia.*' At Vieuuautluir si^s are 
I not wanting of approaching developmcuts within tho Russian 
lilmpire. 

In fine, in Vicniia wo arc onco more led to tho conclusion that 
of recent years • progi’e.a8 has bocu chiotly in the direction of 
tlm Hiihiiuliary iu'Ih. Wliilo sculpiunv anil painting have been 
stationary, if not in nrtnal retrogression, those arts of decoration 
wliich bring to a nation pomp and to privalo life luxmy and re- 
fined eiijo\u)ent have tliroughout the. leiiglh and the bix^idth iff 
Europe found unexampled development. This power of art pro- 
duction, this capacity lor nit progress, have rn'oii mainly pro- 
moted through imj^roved mechaniurm and a more highly educated 
tnsto. Each succesbive Exhibition proves how^ close is the raco 
for pro-emincncc among all civilized nations. And it is satis- 
factory to find that England, who at the firat start was lamen- 
tably in the rear, is now found among the foremost ranks in the 
arena of art. 


Kf.WMAnKKT KfKST OCl'OUF.R MI-FTINtJ. 

M LEFEVKE snd Fordham, according lo their wont, 
• opened the niitimin campaign «t Newimukid, Tourbillon 
winning tho Trial Htakes after a pretty race wllh f>sliuicwdoch, 
an old hamlicap acquaintance, Cedric the 8axuu, lie-iiig beaten oil'. 
As Tniirbillou was entered to hi' sold for one tJiouti.ind sovereigns, 
and llalnscnrdoch for tlm*© hundred only, the two Ijorst^s mot at 
nearly oven weiglds, Balnacaidoch ihus having tho adv'untags of 
two yeiu*s’ seniority 'witliout any corrcHpcnidiug ptiinlly. A far 
greater trium)di was in store for* tho French colours in tho tisxt 

nmc but one, tho Grand Duke Michael 8taliea, iu which Doncaster 
©.waved to give Flageolet 7 Ihs. Oonsideriug that Flageolet bos 
twice beaten Doncaster this ycoi* at even weights, we are at a loss 
to know why it was looked on as a certainly tlmt on this oceusioa 
Mr. Meiiy^s hoi*so 'would be able to give 'W^oiglit away, rerliaiis it 
was the fine race he run with Marie Stuait for the .Si. Iz'imr wducB 
inspired his supporters with conildenco ; and possibly ilie courae — 
RCresB the fiat — ^may not have been thought long enough for 
Fiogeolot Anyhow the confidence riij[)oftcd iu Doncaster new 
wavered, particuJariy as he ai>poarod to be in tlu' best possiblo con^ 

; dhion. The antagdnbts of the pair were Audred, Cobham, and 
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liftircl of Holywell 5 hut their chances of success could hardlv he 
seriously i-ntriUined. T.nird of Ilolvwoll was alartcd to innko the 
runninijj for his .stable companion Flaj^eolct; and he perfonm'd 
this ollice tt» the Imst of his ability for tlu'ecv-quarters i>f a mile, when 
hlfltreolet hud to take up the running for himself. Kveii before 
this, however, I )(»n castor, it had been obsoi*vc«l, was in diflieultios, 
jum at the Bushes, to t*v(?ry omfs astoniphuient, Ik? was not oulv in 
dillicultiCM, but hop(dQssly bt^aten. From that point Flajreolet : 
strode ewiu'' nt his Iciauro, and won ■ultiiuutely Iti a cauter i>v sis 
lengths. It Doncaster's defeat hy Flagoolot w’as only in uccord- 
ance with the previous ninniug of the pair, what can ho s-iid of 
the imihilitv ot Mr. Merry's horse to gc.L in front of auiniHls liLo 
Andrcd and Cobhaiti? It may l»e that DoucumIit is ii we.ik-coji- 
stitulioned horse, wdio can only show t<3 advaiilagt? now and thfii ; 
or it may ho thot his punishing race ut Doucasler with Alario 
Stuart took the BU>el out of him ; hut in nuy case it can- 
not be Bunposed that this is Doiiciwter’s real f(jriu. 'llio minia- 
ture Oambridgesbire, as tho ffri*at Fnshtrn llnrKUi'up iiiay per- 
bapa be terined, iittnu?ted as usuo.] a lai'go tirld of twi‘nty-one, 
the fitarters including Modena, Roquefort, fSister Helen, Miss 
Stoclcwell^ Landmark, Ctlai]cii.s, and oth(*r ape(;dy animals. A 
pretty flnifth lHhwoen three of tho light weights) Day Dream, 
Bister to l^Uthnm, and Delnv, resulted in the xictoi’v of tho 
first named hy a slu»rt liead, while Sister to Klthiim IxMit Delay for 
eeeondplact' hy a neck. The winner, a four-yonv-olH, with *6 st. 
on her back — was leniently treated, considering lliat slio has won 
several races. Last year she ran five times, ami wa.s victorioa.s on 
three occasions. Tho Fasteni Hinidicau is now di'eided on 

the Bretby Stakes ooiirae, instead of the T.Y.U., and therefore it is 
not quite such a scurn^ an it used to bo. Whattjver got the best 
of the start ou the T.Y.Ch was pretty sure to win; hut tho fini.sh 
of tho Bri?tby Stakes <u)iirso tak<!S some doing. 

Tho Tiuckonhani Stakes in(‘t with tho comnioii fate.(jf the few rich 
swetjpstakuB which still remain, ami ended in a walk over. Neither 
Mr. Crawfurd, Mr. Me.rry, Mr. Savil»‘, nor Mr. T. Fi. Walker cared 
to send ono of thoir representatives to the post, and so Lord Fal- 
mouth had all the formits to hiiusolf with the moderate Atlantic. 
The Boscawen Stakes, however, did attract Ihreo out of the live 
entered; but it \yaa n mere canter for tho rapidly improv- 
ing; George Fre-dorick, who diauo.ft(*d of Tripaway and Juvonis 
with the greatest ease. And th»*i), over the easy last half 
of tho Abingdon mile, (k)uronne do For eocuved the Hopeful 
Stakes from Mr. Winkle, Regal, Kidhrooke, .oul Lady Mary. It 
was a field of winners, and everyone of the ii\e was penalized, 
Oonrunne do For and Lu<ly May canying 6 lbs. extra, and the 
other three 3 lbs. extra curb. ^Though a small, it as select a 
company as has met in a two-year-old raci? this y«»ar; hut tin? 
extreme ease and shorltu*s.s of the course pn.'vent this race from 
ranking in iinnoidiincc with the Uhaiiipagne or Woodcoto Stakes, 
or with the other principal two-year-old races of the season. The 
Middle Park Plnh*, of coursii, stand.s by itself without any rival. 
Couronne de For won, ns we have said, hut xvas Jiard presst'd hy 
Mr. Winkle, whoso form throughout tho season would only cntitlo 
him to rank in the second class ; so that tho wiiiiicr'e reputation 
must rest on his two rictnriesat »St<ickbridgo, wliich wen? midoiiht- 
edly great performances. It will bo remcinhcvcd tliat at the 
Hampshire Meeting Couronne de Fer first Isjal Napoleon HI. — 
who subsequently won the Champagne Stak(‘H at Doncasler— and 
n large field for tho Hurslhoumo Slakes, and tlicn, about an hour 
and a half afterwards, won the Stockbridge Cup, canr^iiig a heavy 
penalty, from Suleiuian, Bivheek, uml four others. Jloth these 
races also were won in a cantor, and when mentiouing a few weeks 
ago that Marsworth and Fcossais stood considerably aly»v(? the 
other two-year-olds, we were perhaps wrong in not nssoeiating 
Couronne de Fer with them m the eup^elnuc3^ His narrow 
victory in the Hopeful Stakes goe.s for liMlc in our estimation, on 
account of the nature of the course. The Twenty-foiirih Triennial 
for four-ycar-oldfl, over the trying course from the Ditch in, was 
walked over for h}' Ulilan, not one of the thirty-four entered caring 
to oppose Mr. Savile's liardy son of Ranger. And with this the 
first day's racing was brought to a conclusion. 

The sport on^ tho Hecond day was of a much lt‘a.s interesting 
description. Wo had a sight oV Kaiser at the commencement of 
the proceedings; hut his opiwnents, Tambour, His Grace, and 
Marquis Towushend, wen* too moderate to give him much trouble 
in corr^nng off the Newmarket 8t. T^jgcr, run, like tho last mce on 
the nrcKseoing day, from tho Ditch in. He c^ivried a 5 lbs. penalty, 
but Deat Tambour easily by five lengths. Nor do we think that 
M. Lef^vre sum^eded in gaining niiicb line for his Cosare witch 
horses: for, though it was said tliat Kaiser tired \ery much 
towards tho finish and swerved suspiciously, yet Tambour most 
Certainly never got on terms with mm during the Iasi quarh'r of 
a mile ; and if Kaiser was tiring, there was lul the more cliance 
for Tambour to make up some of his lost ground. We do nut 
consider Kaiser by any moans a first-class horse ; but he is quite 
good enough to win a race of this description, without enabling 
his opponenta to take his measure. A Wdter Handicap, over the 
T.TT .U., full to the top weight Blenheim, who was giving two stone to 
The Knight, a five-year-old like himself, and almost the same weight 
to Kingwood and ISordcsaux , also five-year-olds* And Wld Myrtle 
won tne-Tweniy-fifbh Triennml, across the flat, though only hy half 
% length from ifrincess Christian, who might have got even still 
nearer had she not been disappointed at the moment of making 
her effort 

Thursday's racing heaai with tho Rutland Stakes, which brought 
out Blantyre, one of Mr. Merry’s dork two-year-olds, lie 


was opposed hy Ik^aconsfield, Periwig, Sweet Note, and four 
more, and just managed to make a dead heat with^ tho first- 
iiiiiuod in the last stride. It was tho general opinion that 
Boaconsfiohl ought to have won, and that ho would bo cc^in 
to win tho dccifliug lu*at; however, a division of tho siakes was 
agreed upon, aiul Baron Rotlitiidnld’s horso walked ovtir, Blantyro 
uill have to improve very much on this form, or his prelen- 
siiins must hfi\e been vastly overrated. Again in the succeed- 
ing ract*, a Two-yciU'-oUl Sweepstakes over the T.Y.O., ivo 
had a field of winners, five out of the six rumiors being pemilized 
for previous succe>*ses ; and Kvo, with 4 llw. tho belter of tho long- 
sufiitriug 311 *. Winkle, fi)r whom there is apparently no rost in this 
world, pulled through hy a neek, Mr. VVinklo boating all Iho re- 
mainder (‘nsily. The grow'ing rcjputalion of George Fn^diTick was 
still furtlier stnMigtheiied by his clever victory in the Trioniiiul on 
tho T.Y.C. over a large field, including Folengo, Regal, and 
Boiicoiihlield. ^fr. Ourtwrighfs Brother to Alb*irt Victor only 
won hy a neck, hut he ran with groat gamonoss, and is dciservedly 
a prominent favourite for the -^iiddle Park Flate, which will bo 
decided next week. Them was a veiy po(»r field for the Oesarewdteh 
Trial Haudiciq>,over the Gosiirewitch course, which could not hy any 
possibility have thrown light ou the gi'cnt huiidicnp of next week, 
unless iialeed M. Ijeftvro’e rcpi-csi*nUitive, Manilh?, had won in a 
canter. Ah it was, ho was l)e.aten in a canter by Mr. Crawfurd’s 
Itoyal George, while Baron Rothschild’s Ilippia filly never showed 
prominently in the race. Yet the position of Moissonnour and 
rorisrinde in the Oesarewitch market was not afiected in the 
slightest dep‘e<‘. Far Isjtler was tho (Jiieon's Plale — also run over 
the Gesare witch c*ourst? — which furnished a vciy lino struggle be- 
tween Knlo IJ,, Shannon, and Lilian, M. Lef&vi*e*s horse winning 
by a neck, and Shannon ilofeating Lilian for second place by half a 
length. Th(‘ pnc(‘, liowev<?r, w'as very indifferent till just towards 
the latter part of the race, there being no second string to force 
the ruiiuiiig; hut it is soiuething to see n contest of any kind for a 
< Queen’s IMate, and they did gallop all the way, although not voiy 
fast. 

A quiet day's racing on tin* Friday wound up an interesting if 
not spt‘emlly eventful week. Sixteen ran for the October Handi- 
cap, including Lahuruum, I’roto-imirtyr, Enfield, Lord Gough, 
Nobleman, Barmston, jind Amlna'Ies — winner of iho Frc?ncli 
Ck‘stre\vitcli last Sumlny W’eek. 'fhe winner, however, turned up 
iu Tichhorue, who hud been nowhere in the Great J^asterii llaudi- 
cap, hut hnd run second to Blenheim in the Welter TTnndienp on 
the subuMpieiit day. 'I’he vietiuy was easily ivcconi]»lished hy three 
lengths, and liord’ Gough w^as second ; while the oU horses, light 
ns were their imposts- -Nobleman, 6 years, 7 st. 3 Ihs. ; Bannston, 
5 years, 6 «t. 8 lbs. ; and Enfield, 6 ytyirs, 7 st. 5 lbs. lor t‘X!imple— 
could never got rnjar the front, M. Lefevre and P'ordham appro- 
priately wound up till* we(*k, as they begun it, with a sectmd victoiy 
of TourhiUoii, over Maid of IVrlli, Auricomus, Lincolu, and five 
more, and tho finish In'tween Toiirhillon and Maid of Perth was 
one of the finest things <jf tho meeting. Tho winner was conceding 
to Mr. JA)Jig’H filly tile year uml 4 Ihs., and just beat her hy a 
bead. 

At the meeting of the Jockey Club liold during tho week Lord 
Coventry brought forward the motion of which ho had given 
notice, that for the. future tlirec-year-old.s and upwards should not 
be allow-ed to run in any race of a shorter distance than a mile ; 
but ho must have w'oll known that ho had little chance of 
support. We were mther burprised to find that he succeeded 
ill ohlainiug a seconder; hut he did acconqdwh that and no 
luore; tin* whole iiieeiing of, wi? think, twenly-four momlk*rs, 
with the exception of the proposer uml seconder, uniting to 
insist ou things being left as they are, and on the country btiing 
inundated willi worthless racing stock, uusound, iufirm, roarers, 
and Huvh like, that find a mile very much too far for them. So 
fur from the Jockey Club showing any disposition to move 
forward in the direc-tion pointed out by those who are anxious to 
preserve a national sport in sueli a way that it may be beneficial 
instead of detrimental, as it now is, to tho country at large, we 
lire quite prepared to see tliem before long take more than one 
retrom-ade step. It is currently reported that a strong effort will 
shortly bo int^e to obtain tho n^poal of the law not long ago 
possod, prohibiting two-year-old racing before the ist of Mfiy. 
Clerks of courses are all up in arms ogainst that law ; and it is 
lM?lieved that there is a strong party in the Jockey Club bent on 
seeing it ri'scinded. The J ockey Cluh Ins never showed auv eilectual 
zeal for tho reform of the Tuif ; such reforms as have Doen made 
have lNM?n secured by cluinee divisions more than by any active 
co-operation on tho part of the Club. And now that some of the 
best supporters of racing am abandoning it, and tho places of others 
in the council of the Turf are vacant, it is but too likely that 
w'hat little good bos been done will be undone. 
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duty is reuderod one de^o. low irksouio when wo can discern any 
good thing in any ono among the (n'i)wd. Kow, though we do not 
866 that Air. Poaitso had any particular call to meddle with Homan 
IIish>ry, yet we do not feel any such distinct call to warn him off 
the subject as wo often do in such chsch. lie has got a long way 
bi\yoiid CloldsmiUi and Lompriure, which we talce to be the great 
authorities for many of his brolhor-compilers. Mr, Pcorce does 
nut seeiu to be much of a sidiolar : indeed a good many passogoB 
Hoem to show that ho does not unaorstaud Die J^tiu tongue at all. 
Hut ho litis, at least during the central port of his History, mid and 
made very fair use of some of the wst modern books on his 
subject. His chief guide seems to bo Dr. Thno, but he has also 
laid a good many utlier writers, from Niebuhr to Monmiseu, under 
Contribution. By Diis luetiiis he has got a \ei’y respectable noDon 
of the Ihunan Commonwealth and its changes, and duiing a good 
part of the book he distinctly rises ubovo the level of cram, ^me 
of Mr. ]^;:lrce'A general sketches of parDcular periods are much 
above the level of books of the kind; It may be that the standard 
of this sort of thing is so veiy low tluit we value the least glim- 
mering of sonso more than it deserves. Still, where the standard 
is 80 low, it is something when wo ImJit upon anything from which 
we do not turn away at the iirst glimpse. Of course these small 
books can never he really well done except when real scholam 
stoop to take thorn in band. But us loug as they are done by 
persons of Air. ri3arco*8 class, it is only fair to point out one who, 
like Mr. Pearce, does much better than the muss of his 
class ; and this wo can honestly say of the central part 
of his book, the history of the Commonwealth. At the 
beginning and ending ho breaks down. It is of course the very 
hanlest thing to know how to tmat the mythical part of the 
story. It cannot he left out altogether. The world would hardly 
stand a I listor^' of Rome without any Romulus and Remus at all ; 
and though the story of Rorauiiis and Homus is not history, yet 
the fact that such a story arose is undoubtedly part of the history ; 
and when fi*um Remus we get on to I'atius, we get to something 
which, though certainly not history, is we may 1^ quite sure the 
legend iiry exprt^ssion of a real prehistoric state of things. Besides, 
simply a.s stories, the legends are so famous and often so beautiful 
iu tliemsclvca that no ono could wish to get rid of them altogether. 
We must then keep our legends, and the only thing to he done 
with tlieiiL se(una to bo to tell thorn ns stories, at the same time 
chisrly e.vplaining that they are merely stories. But this at once 
nc('d.s a good deal of room, and it needs a power of telling a story 
which nil people have not. But in any cose tho stories must not 
be told as if the writer really believed in thorn, and ahovo all they 
must not Im) told in the liigh-polite style. Yuu may tell tho 
story <>f Nuina and Egeria as the fairy tale which it is, and 
explain that nobody is to bolievo it, and all will be well. But 
if you talk about Numn and Egcria in exactly tho same tone 
in w'liich you talk nlx»ut Pompoiua and Caesar, though you do 
put a note to say that the story is legend and nut history, this 
effect is not gained. In this Mr. Pearce breaks down, lie 
breaks down at boDi ends, by failing to connect the histoiy 
of Romo with that general history of the world of which 
it i.s t1i(3 central act. This, the grtuit lesson of Hoiuuu history, 
is of eouvso what a crammer and compiler, even if rually iu- 
telligoiit, cannot attain to. To put tho history of Romo into its right 
place at bf)th ends, it needs ono who has really read and thought 
for himself, and who has leai'ued to grasp that general view of 
history into whi(!h the history of Romo fits in as <3nly a port, 
though by far tho greatest part. 

In this point of view tho history of tho Commonwealth and 
the history of tho JCmpire are uoiially impoitant, though their 
importance is of different kinds. The CommonwealDi is greatest 
as a political study, as the piece of history which nvea us 
the widest field for comparison with other Commonwealths be- 
fore and since. The iiupoitauce of the Empire is owing to 
its being the dominion out of which the nations and states of 
modern Euro|)e have risen. It is owing to tho duration of the laws 
and tongue of Homo and of the cre^ whose range has been co- 
extensive with tho rango of Homan influences. This is tho real 
Hoituiu history, and by one who really has general history at his 
Angers' ends it may lie put into a very small space and into very 
plain words. But all this is beyond the compiler. Ho may, as Mr. 
Pearco has done, get a fair notion of tho wars and revolutions 
of the Homan Commonwealth, because that may bo got by rcad- 
^ a few of the best books specially dovotod to Homan sub- 
^ i^s. But to teach the real lesson of Homan history, to put 
Komiui histoiy into its proper place at both ends, u quite 
another matter ; and here Mr. Pearce breaks down, os any com- 
piler must break down. Besides this, Mr. Pearce does not seem to 
nave given the same kind of care to the history of the Empire 
which he has j];iveu to that of tho Commonwealth. We do not 
see the same signs of the influence of good modem bo<^s. Of all 
ages of the world, the centuries from Augostiui to Charles the 
GreabjH^ Arnold was undoubtedly right in flxing the coronar 
. Hon of Charles tho Groat as the point at which a Histoxy of Home 
ought to stop — most need gronping into periods. To loam the 
of a suco^on of Emperors, and to do nothing more, la 
comply useless. Or rather it is impossible : the mind refuses to re- 
memoer them, and it might in truth as well w asked to remember ♦ba 
Consular fa^ Mr. Pearce, who gives each Emperor or pair of 
Emperors a sopaiate paragraph and headimr. is miabyl by ex^ 
ample of ^^esl^SoiTof England fteioe, where Se 
xeignB of the Kings do make a convenient ambgement and 
ching more. But the mere difleienoe between the average length of 


their ipigns and tlmt of tho reigns of the momentaiy Emperors 
the thira centuiy is a most pracDcal difference in the Matter <fi 
learning and i-emcmbering. Too great Illyrian Emptirors of tlmt 
date are most important as a class, and they mark a stage in the 
history of the Empire which cannot bo too deeply imprest on the 
mind. Alony a reader will be able Iti car^ off a very useful notion 
of their general historical ptjsiiion without keeping their exact 
succession in his head \ but an attempt to jxiinember their ni^es and 
order without a clear idea of their position in universal history is 
altogether vain. Of course we do not expect writers of this elasB 
to understand the continuance of the Homan Empire after the 
time conventinually fixed fur its end. They are one and all, Mic. 
Pearce included, iu the state of mind which cannot he so well set 
forth os by their own formulas, which of course make Augustulus 
the last Emperor and turn the Patrician Odoacer into a King of 

Italy- 

We have run on at this length mainly because Mr. Pearco is in 
a marked way better than must of his class, so that his failures 
show better tiian a worse exaumle how worthlcas the vrhule class 
of thing is. As for style, Air. Pearce of course writes in the grand 
style, though not in a very offensive variety of it. But Die most 
curious thmg is what we have already hinted at, his seemingly 
total ignoranco of the Latin language. It is funny when we oro 
told tliat the slaves who were sot 11*00 by Sulla were called “ the 
Gornolia." But this, if it stood alone, might possibly be a mis- 
print; and anyhow it would not he worse than when Mr. W. 0. 
f luzlitt talked about ** Manuol Comnena.” But when wo come to a 
** lex frumeutum,” we see that w'o have got iuto the same region os 
tho argument that “ brum ” meant a stick, because ** caudelabrum ” 
meant a candlestick and candela ” a caudle. Lex frimiontum ” 
must be Latin for a corn-law, because ** lox ” is la w and fninien* 
turn ” is com. Mr. Pearco of course had often enough ^ieen a 
*‘lex Julia” or Cornelia ” referred to, to know that “lex” 
should come before “ frunientum,” and' nut the other way. But 
the odd thing of all is that a man who has really picked up a very 
fair notion of what Die Homan “ plebs ” was, should fancy that 
the name is the plural of the siu^lar “ pleb.” Wo can at l^t hit 
on no other explanation than Air. Pearce's practice of calling any 
particular plebeian a “ pleb.” 

Thu other little book which we have before us sets us against 
itself, perhaps unjustly, by being in tho form of ouestion and 
answer. Miss Sewell ;^ves a defence of catechisms in^r Preface, 
from which we k^rn that they are “ useful adjimcts, but nothing 
more” ; and also that “ in the use of a cak^chism it is well to make 
tho pupil leani tho qut*stion as well as tho answer.” We infer 
then that there is somewhere or other a class of beings so ill-fated 
as to bo sot to learn this kind of thing by heart. Now wo know 
perfectly well what tliis means. With the mass of teachers it has 
simply to he siiid by heart, and the change of a word, which may 
really show intelligence and thought, is dealt with as a mistake 
quite as deadly as to go utterly wTong in the fiicts. .Ind Die time 
of which wo have just been speaking at some length si*>ems of all 
times tho least suited for this Kuid of treatment. It must lie hard 
indeed to get any clear general view of the gnuat transitional period 
in tho form of question and answer, and no good that we know of 
con possibly emne of learning by heart little stifl'^ statements about 
Constantine, Vak*ntinian, Alaric, and the rest, winding up of course 
with Odoacer, King of Italy. Wo must nowever say fi>r Miss 
Sewell Dial she makes a successful effort to bo fair, and does not 
make out Conskintine to be a saint and Juliw to bo a monster. 
At the other end Aliss Sew(dl attempts something more than Mr. 
Pearce ; she seems not to have reached the Aryan stage, but 
she has reached tho Indo-European stage. But tko reason for 
tho latter name 8trike.s us as rather funny. We must however 
give tho first two ouestions and answers in full, as a curious 
specimen of ono of tne halting-places on tho road between utter 
umkuess and perfect light : — 

jy/uit is known u$ to ike primitive inhabitantM of a great pari of Itaig, 
GreecTy and itu: Jslunde of tAe ASyean Seaf 

Very littlo is known with certainty. They are commonly termed PclasgU 
and it is thought that they belonged to a brancli of the great Indu-Kuropoan 
family of mankind, which r1erive<1 its descent firum Japliet, the youngeiit son 
of Noah. 

fy/tg ie (hie division of the human rate called Tndo-Kuropean f 

Because a portion of the family migrated to the east, towards the river 
Indus, and a portion settled in Europe. 

Wo will venture only two remarks — ^that if they ore commonly 
called Pelasgi. it would bo well to leave off calling them so ; and 
that, on behMi at least of the NeDier-Dutch branch of the fiuoily, 
we must doclino the descent from Japhet and dispute tho posiDon 
of Japhet being the youngest son of Noah. We need hanlly say 
that too descent of Woden from Noah is at least as clearly made 
out as tho descent of Die Marquis of Westminster from Hugh of 
Avranches. But then the pedigree is not traced up through 
Japhet, but through Noah'vyet younger son, Sceaf, who was bom 
in the Ark. 

It is hardly worth while to go through tho Catechism at any 
length ; it seems fair enough as Diings go, but we want to know 
what is meant by saying that the two great divisions in the Roman 
State were *'the pairioians, or full cimens. and the plebeians, or 
subject paople, who were timUached as clients to the patrician 
families.” Does this mean that the plebeians were the same aa 
the diaits or that they were not? Aa Mtb views have been hel^ 
It would be as well to make it more clear which is jueaut 
at a frurDier stage we should like to know what is meant by saying 
$hat when the younger Omsar xuoeived his DDe of Augustus and 
' honooia and eommissioiMii theoflice of Consul 
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ccoaod to exist” We need hnxdly say that the nfliet?, as nil othot 
oiliceSj went on ns before^ only a now power arose which over- 
shadowed them all. We mark this tho more bttciiuso Miss Sewell 
has talien evident piune to point out what the unturu of the Im- 
perial power in its iu*Bt ata^ really was. 


DRUMMOND'S UFE OF ERASMUS* 

M il. DIIUMMONI), as a hiogrnpher of Krasimifi, has proposL'd 
to himself a definite plan, and carried it out counisteutly. 
Avoiding generalities and histmical digrt'BsitJjia, ho has kept as 
close us possible to the corr(.^pondonco and Avnrks of Kr^smus. 
Nothing could be more proper than sucli a itoiivso ; for Bra^uni^, if 
anything, was a writir. lie might have usod of hiuisnlf by anti- 
cipation the words of tho late Mr. Ihicldu I li^'e nuindy for 
literatiu*e, and my works nro my «inly act ions.’* I’lie one groitt 
practical elTort he made was to oxtricutc hiuisclf from the mon.ifdic 
system in which ho became entiiiigled when young; and, this 
accomplished, his only contimums euro, apart from litmiirv maitors, 
was to find the means of life, and to continue free, lu Indh of 
these aims he succcudcd, as a man his extrn ordinary power 
had a right to do. lie was superior to tlio Honlid inyntories of 
mere economy ; when he wanted money, or t hi)u;jht he u as lii duuger 
of wanting it, he laygcd, he sought tmt jjnLiMiis, lie made; ]i{iradc of 
his poverty to his friends, hut he never licit down his genius to me- 
chanical and distasteful work, lie was one of the most indiudrious 
of men, but his industry must tb)w iu its own chaniu*) ; ho could 
not Hubmit to teaching if it stood serioiialy in the way of his learn- 
ing, or oeci-pt pcrniHnently ii professorship whicli would keep him 
from running awiiy from the plague. In fact, lie tooli just tlio 
course which, if he hud hcen an iiifenor man, would him* rubied 
him. Ilis delieaU* hoalth and fastidious tasics, together with his 
fnxjuont journoys, mudo his mode of life dei'idedlv expensive*, but 
while his exmuises were n^gular, his wiiy of meeting them was 
irregular. Wo know what aro the prospects of an artist Avithout 
private fortuii*?, who will not pjunt portraits, wlio is fond of 
travelling, and belie ves that good rreiioh wine is necessary for bis 
constitution, lie registerH himself beforehuud for failure ; hut 
Erasiuua did not fail. Wlieii old ago was coming on ho found 
himself a coinjainitholy rieh man. lie could buy a bou«o and alter 
it, and sell it again, without ladug at all imj‘o\ evished. lie had 
rings in abundance, and gold and silv»'r plate, and plenty of money, 
yet he had n<»t parletl witli his liberty. *!•' was on terms of 
Toftpoctful (Voedom with Vop»,'s; ho was courted by kings ; bo waa 
on Imperial councillor, niul was rocogni/ed bolb by reformers unci 
adherents of the old faith as a distinct ])ovyer in the world of 
opinion. In those diOiculi times ho could not maintain liia 
independence without occasionally playing his friends as well as 
hi» enmnica against each other, hut to tJio very la.st ho was 
independeut of each, if not of all. lie rarriinl out tho policy of the 
basoule ns clovi-rly as M. Thiers, and lougiT. TJie very cuTuni- 
Atiinces of his ileath have an ironical propriety which nmy have 
consoled him in his agonies. When tho Muss was aholksiiod by 

I niblic authority at Jhinlo, ho left the place, much as ho loved it, to 
ivo at Frcihurg in close and not unfriendly proximity t i nuinlisaud 
canons. But he ultimately retume<l to Ikisle and died among his 
Protestant frumds, declaring iudtM'.d to tho Inst that, as ho did not 
agreo with them iu doctrine, he would r.ilhor end his life olsewhoro, 
but iievertheloifB preferring their company to that of moro orthodox 
folk. 

A writer tH» acute, so ingenious, so elastic ns FrnsTiuiH, becoine« 
an obifct of some suspicion when an endeavour ia unuhs U> biter- 
pret bis life and character by means of his lidlers. It may be said 
that his IctU^rs need rather to be interpreted by hia life j he wa.s 
too clever to bo caught tripping iu words, or to be .'Mifeh taken 
at the cstiuiale which he himself suggests. But, in ibo first 
place, Krasmiis, os we have alioady ohsi ived, did \ory little ex- 
cept write; and, hi llio second pLico, liis hdters arc so varied 
that they must exhibit most pluiscs of liis character. Tlioir wry 
number is some security aganist uufuir selection and imuiipula- 
tion. Kigbtoeu hundrou of thorn am pubUshod, inclmliiig some 
contrihiitions of his corronpondeuls, and he said that he somo- 
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WorbSk By 'Buboi’t hJackicy Drunuuoud, B. A. 2 v(4$. Loudon ; Siuith, 
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we really know a (|[ood deal about him. Ilia letters are often only 
variations on familiar themes, and wo ore obliged to Mr. Drum- . 
mond for interi’ivt^iing these variations so pkiaBatitly. In the hands 1 
of hia translator, na in the original Latiu, Enumius is a smooth and 
copious writer, wearing his learning gracofully, and showing no 
disposition to pedantry. Mr. Drummond’s ti*anslatiuna are ^ 
often friMj, hut they are seldom really inaccurate, and ore 
Hometimes very happy. The only mistake of importance on which 
we have hit occurs at the close of the first loiter of 
ICrasiuuH to Luther, whero ho is made to say, ‘‘When 1 wrote 
this your lot ter had not roachod me.” Now, as Erasmus begins 
by acknowledging that Lullicr's loiter shows both a truly Ohristion 
spirit and great abilities, ho could scarcely conclude by saying 
that ho had not received it. TIis w^ords arc— “cum hose 
scrilnmuii, tii:i cpistola ad iiuitmm non era! *’ ; that is, I liave 
written tiiis without having your lotU?r at hand.” Here is a good 
example of tlu*. kind of caution wliich Erasmus oxorcisod. Mter 
writing in a fiieiidly tone to Luther, and giving him sunie (vx- 
collent ud\*ice, he guards his remarks by hinting thiit, after all, they 
nmy not much to the purpose, lie tells Imther, as he often 
iohi Imthor s opponents, that he liiul not road his books, and Im 
wishes it further to bo understood that no very proci&o reply ia 
given to his letter. 

Mr. DrunimoiHVs biography 1 op4*s much of its placid interest, 
and liocomes vathor iutriciiti^ and perplexed, when, at the beginning 
of tho second volniun, it n‘Mclies Lullier and the llofomintlon. We 
cannot blame it on this account, for it is so far fpiiti* true to tho life 
of hlrasiuns. TJ»e ek'gant scholar, wlio disliked the coarseness of 
the monks quite ft« much as any errors in tlioir doctrine, was 
sadly perpk'xod whiui a moulv who laid escaped from the 
cloister a]qjtuii*t‘d in thi* chariicter of a violent reformor, mid made 
culture inertjly an in.struiu<‘nt instead of an end. When Jilrasmiie sub- 
stantially agreed witJi Luther, he disagreed with Jjuthcr’fe manner 
of putting tilings; and indeed tho iminta on which tluj two 
men wore of one mind, though not unimporliint, wore compimi- 
tively suporiicial. Tjuther opposed the wliolo ilomnu 8\sLom; 
Erasmus lilied tho system well onuugli if only he could remove its 
abuses. To Imther Ibe Pope was Antichrist ; t-o Erasmus be was 
a high eeclcsiusiic with whom, personally, it was convenient to 
he on gfiod l».'rmH, and whose somcwluii indefinite supremacy might 
he useful, if not pressed loo far. JCrdsinus edited tlie PallitTs, 
Luther reviled tbem. Luther clung, with a passion not far re- 
moved from despair, to every text of the Bible that t.(dd of Uhrist, 
and gave him hope and comfort; Erasmus was curious in various 
rearliiigs, anil calmly p:irupbrased the New Tcstnincnt book by 
book. I'Jrnsums, in detending froe-vnlJ, was, in his ov\n opinion, 
dt‘feudiTig common sense ; in Lullier’s, ho was attackinir g*race. 
liuther’s favourite doctrine of juslificHtion by faith was simply iin- 
iiiltdligiblo to Erasmus, as it is to most p<*rsons whose notion of 
personal religion is a cpiii't growth in grace, and not a new creation 
which is Uoblo to he attended by convulsions. I’lie following 
remarks of Air. Drummond are a fair stateMueni of tho case for 
the dei'ciico when hhrusmus is charged with timidity and 
vaciUalion ; — 

Whatever iiifonriwioni'y Er/nmns mny juitly be cliargonhlo w'illi for n*- 
nuiining a nu*ml«T of the Ohiinli of fJiMiie, it was siiuplv imfu»ssil»le for 
him to join the party of Luther ; mid the hint an.swer that can he mude to 
any cliurge of (li'^lunicjty or eowavdii-e tliat nu.v Ik.» lu\)Uf,ht against him on 
tliiH ground ia himply this — tliut he never eAuieealcd his sympathy >\ith tlio 
Kiforiiiation aa long u« it only wi ld liis own length, hut Ihe rnoiui-jii ii -went 
I fnrtlier he dedined to follow it. I'rom the hi-einning to the end of liis 
career he remained true to the great ]>iiq>osc of his life, whieh rvas li* fight, 
the hnttle of sound leanung and [dain oominon iiense against tlie ])owers* of 
ignorance mid Huperstition ; and, aiuid all the eonviilNiuns of thiil period, iio 
never ouee lost his mental halancc. It K no small thing to he nhlo to say of 
any one that hib mind v\ as never hurried into exeeMs, and nevei suttVTcd 
reaction. Hut that isi the sim}>U* trulli as regards 1''.i-asmu.s. When h^ friend 
.Sir TliotiuH More had aha nduned the ;>,enerijus i»rineip1es laid down iu his 
** L7ti»pia,” Niiilvva.'i wriling in no gentle langimge against 'lyndale .'ind otliers 
of the ri’l’oruied Hchool, Kra.snuis quietly eontimied his work, se.'uvely 
moved by the .dumgea around him. What he had heen at the first ho eon- 
timied m ho at the lust, lie had nHv;iys deehu’cd that he desiri'd to teaeh 
nothing that was at viirianee w'ilh tho I'loctrines of the t'linrcli, and that, if 
any ^^l:h proposition could lie pointwl out in his work^, he was ready to 
retraet it. lie never eoased to nttaek ami ridieule the eorruptions of the 
Ciiurch, Qud to labour for the reform of its mnniieis and di.scipliiie. 

iL is not so i*usy to find any modein pamllel that is tolerably 
precise for the position of Erasmus in hw ilay. Afr. Ifrummoiid 
comparoH it to tliut of onr own Broiul Chnrchuum ; hut, as a viilo, 
Broad Churchrmm do not content themselves with being imictical 
reformers. They aim at sp*3culaiive width, and rejoice, or try to 
rwjoict‘, in an ciilargcunent of the intellectual horizon wliich would 
liavo struck I’-ru»miis and Luther idiko as portentous. Erasmus 
died some year.s before tlie first session of the (hmncil of Trt;nt ; 
and <3Vtm it he had lived long enough to witness that, new out- 
burst of tho dogmatic spirit, thmre was no earlier body of 
doctrine to which he ernud tniii hack, ns tho Old OaIIjoHos in our 
day have done tc tho Council of Trent itself, and moke it the hasie 
of resistiiuce. It was not doctrine besought in tho Now TcsbTimmt, 
but edification aivd a field of congenial laLmr. The collators of 
inannscripts and writers of notes are no longnr, imo faato^ 
dangerous perBons^ Thoy will be as often found on tho aide of 
moderate orthodoxy as on any other side ; but Erastnns, to sus- 
picious eyes, was not even mndeiutuly orthodox. Ilio clisi^ical 
culture niade him decidedly sceptical ; and with him, as with Mr. 
Matthew Arnoldf Uteratun; and dogpna were antagoniftic. Or 
courso his coocluiions .fell for ifiiort of Mr. Arnold’s, but then he 
be^ui W being a monki and never cessed to bo an ecclesiastic. 

Druuunuodi who is copious on tho relations of Erasmus to 


timcB wrote them ut the rate of IVirty a day. Ttoservo and 
disguiBe were not hia fuiblos; ho was an inoa'iTtioiiB talker and | 
a tolerably open 'writer, llo hud no Bcrimlo alKJiit committing i 
his real thoughts to pam^r, provided always he coinnutti'd thoiu in 
a graceful and scholarlike stylo. Tlicro were some ooiTf'spoiulcnts, 
of course, who riMpiired a peculiar trejitinent, and there vveiv, f^onio 
doctrines and opinions which Erasniiis, both in hi.s books hikI liis 
letters, found it prudent to respect. But he lind a plea.Huve like 
that of a | 2 rood pilot in keeping just clear of th<; rocks ; nnd the 
irony in which he indulged is at once visible and traii.^p:irent. 
'When we know that ho could ask fi.voiu's persoveringly, niul )io 
liberal, though not fiilsonio, in llattery*; that he could evatle nn- 
pleofliiut controversies which he could not directly decline ; that he 
tormed miiiiy veal friandsbipB, ond, though not exactly a gond 
hater, could allow himself to be tolerably npiteful if he was in- 
goniouB at tho ^ne time; that, uotwiiliAtiinding occasional cx- 
ptoBakniB of liuiuUity, he valued htmaelf at his true value — in other 
Wfnds, very highly : that he was moapablo of either the vii’tiuiB or 
the vice* of a genuine monk, and bclieveil, in common with a great 
maty moderna, wine and good cheer to bo ncccssarv for brain-work, 
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Other loar&dd men, bat little of bin relatione toaitiets^tthe 
Mint la one ivhich wifl bear some working! out. With Holbein 
Erasiniw waa on fanilinr terma, and one of the few jaecee 

S evidoncA whidh are extant with regard to the character 
Hdlbein's private life oceuie in 'connexion with The 
Praiae of FoDy.’* Among the humoioiui illuaimtione made by | 
^olhoin to that work, and still preoerved. nt Badie, is a picture 
of iFroenms himself sitting at his writingHlesk and af^inst 
this picture, as Mr. Dnmunoiiid tells us, Erasinns wrote in Latin : — 
Ah, if Erasmus were still like that, ho would certainly lYiarry I ** 
But this is not all. Under another iUuatnition, ropreflonling an 
ugly, sensual follow drinking out of a bottle which he liolds in 
his loft hand, and clasping with his right anu a wonuin round 
the nock, Emsiuus wrote tlie name of Holbein. . The drawing is 
one of llio coarsost of the series ; and in riie ongravinga of tho 
I^yden edition of Erasmus it has boon thought better, probably 
from respect to the great man, to leave out tho woman and 
modiiy tho toper. This certainly looks as if Erasmus, who was 
not himself always abovo tho suspicion of conviviality, was on 
terms of familiarity with Holbein, whoso tastes were probably 
more pronounced in the saiuo way. It was by Erasmus that 
Holbein was introduced to Sir Thomas Mnro^ ami a boj^ning was 
thus made to his career os a porti*ait-ps inter in h^ugland. Erasmus 
was acfpiainted with anothor gn*at painter, Albert Diirer ; and tho 
two eminent men were brought nearer to each other by having a 
friend, Hillibald Pirkhchm^r, in common. Jiut when mought to- 
gether they did not coalesoo. Erasmus told Pirkhoimer that 
Burer began to take his portrait at Bnissels, hut did not finish it ; 
tho sitting was broken olF by a quarrel, which Erasmus says was 
about somu trifle. The picture seems to have betm painted at last, 
and sent to Erasmus, who wtis not ploiisod with it, *‘If it is 
not like,” ho oh-servod, “that is not surprising, for I am 
not tho same man that I was iivo years ago.” Though tho quarrel 
may have h?giin about somo small niaito, a difl’orcnco of opinion 
about the Itefornmtion probably lay at tho bottom of it. Erasmus 
could not fuUow Diirer in his strong admiration for Luther ; and 
DUror, in a famous passage in his journal, written when Lather 
was liidilen in tho vVa.rthui*g, and was supposed to havo been 
cim‘ied oil' by bis enemies, culls on Erasmus to talro the side of 
Christ, but in rather a deHpi)udont nuumor. bh^aBinus, he says, 
may yi^t win tho martyr's crown, although he is old and a 
mannikin. 

We have here stepped a little beyond the letters of Erasmus, 
which inoi’l? for the most psat the circuit within which Mr. Drum- 
mond conlincfl himself. Ho quotes tho letters largely, and writes 
in a style which lunmonizcs with them. Ho has thus attained on 
equable Ilow aud a studied moderation of puipose which make hia 
volumes very pleasant. 


THE EOYPl'IAN SKF/rCIfBOOK.* 

M r. TjELA.NI>, as our readers pMlxibly know, is the author 
of the JInntnmnu Ballads. There is, we believe, soiiie diflbr- 
once of opinion as to the niorita of that peculiar uptscimon of 
Aineri(Mtn Innnimr, Somo readers ohstiiialely refii.sed to see that 
there was auvthing funny in them at all, except tho very poor fun 
wliich dep('uds upon eeceutric spelling. Our own opinion was tliat 
they contoiiuid a genuine, though not a very pinifound, vein of 
humour ; wliicli moreover had the merit of being the humour of a 
cultivated man. Ik' this os it may, Mr. Leland evidently con- 
siders himself entitled to indulge m tho vagaries of a professed 
humorist. Nobody con say, wdiatcver other criliciem he may bo 
disposoil to make, that the Effyntiav i^ketchhook does not contain a 
large mimher of umHjuivocol jokes. Of their quality wo will spook 


disposcil to make, that the Egyptian i^ketchhook does not contain a 
large mimher of umHjuivocol jokes. Of their quality wo will spook 
directly ; but at least they arc unmistakably facetious in inten- 
tion. ‘lie tells good stories, derived from oil kinds of sources; he 
makes puns, and ho throws the reins upon the neck of his fancy, 
imd caivoi'H away in scorch of oddities much os Southey did in the 
Dociw, There aro n gc)od many diisi^riptions of Eg>'ptian life and 
manners in theso poges ; and they are no^ wo aro happy to add, 
descriptions of thopo objects of conventional admiration which 
havo been described and rcdescribod until wo aro ahnost skk of 
their names. But a largo, probably tho largest, pai't of tho book is 
deli1}orato]y iuiondod to bo simply amusing; and we aro not aUttlo 
startled when in tho lust page ho informs us that his real desiro 
was to “ gi'apple with tho tremendous social and industrial pro- 
blems which this wonderful country presonts.” By way of giving 
a colour to this statomont ho adds that tlie great practiciu 
^problem of Egi'pt Is the “ want of fuel.” and ho states that tnere is a 
good deal of niol in America. Prooably this is intended as a 
ponderaus joke ; inasmuch as iho problems have been chictly con- | 
Hpiouous by tlieir absonco up to tho lost moment, with the ox- ! 
Goption of a few rambling remoiks upon tho social and national 
charactoristies of tho difforont Egyptian races. At any rate wo 
shall not entor upon tho field of speculation thus suggostecL but 
confine ourselves to the attempt to give some uotioo of Mr. 
Ldand’s merits as a vrriter. 

s And, first, of his fitcetiousm^. Aro his jokes really good' or 
badP Wo confess that wo most answer this quostiou inth some 
diffidence. The most difficult taek that a critic can havo is to 
pronounce upon tlio merits of a now poet. Iimumerable fiuluros 
aro beforo bis oyos, and ho has an uiicom£c>rtable feeling t^t ho 
m^y be poob-poi^hing an immortal Keats or puffing an ephemeral 
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cruttinathig between geauine and eounteifieitod hmlioiir. A 

proportion ef ww pa a a as for Juunour in the peaoint itf m 
prOMthly mere slang and vulgarity, fitted to make IpnMMt {nepfb 
laugh mr the laonunt, boi soon, it is doTently to be hop^. tu 
be shovcdled on to the dnat-heap, where am decayiag vaotpiMS of 
tho nonsense by which our anceatois GondeseendM^' be anaaid 
in their day. On the other hand, we know that xt Was. a hsag 
time beforo the rich and doUeate humour pi Gfaariea Lamb net 
with any adequate appreciation ; and possibly we may condemn as 
mere eccentricity woric that has in it genuine pafhos and 
vivacity. Tho appreciatioa of homorous writing dajpenda 
so much on tho aocldentid moods of the leRder, n looks so 
difierant as the light fiills upon H from difierent sogtes,. that 
W'o should not exprass an onhand opinion without sosad mis- 
giving. Making this roservation, howevinr, we will ventnss to 
give emr eHtiiuale of Mr. Lchuid’s nerfonnance. jVnd, in the Stut 
place, wo may say unhesitatingly that, however fiuiny he may be, 
no thinks himself funnier th^ he is. He niakas a great many 
jokes which are smiply ftdluses, and others which we are oficsid 
aie simply vulgar. Indeed it would bo easy enous^ to make 
quotations from his pages which would appaxenriy justify a 
summary condomnation of his “^cetchbook^^as hopelmly sad 
intrieomably bad. Mr. Lekod himself, when spewng m the 
maimer adopted by some Pkiglishmeu, and, as bo confesaoa, by more 
Ainorictms, m presence of Orientals, speaks very sensibly of the 
“ silly men who cannot conceive the pobsibility of addresaing any- 
body, high or low, save in a bristly, free and easy, ^fimny’ iray*^ 
VVe ere too often tompied to xetoi't that this is just the style in 
which Mr. Lcland likos to address his readers. Tliore Is, to our 
taste at least, no genuine fim in the use of that peeuliisr slsiig 
which has hecoino tho staple of would-be AmericfOi hnaunists. 
We ara not really amubcd 9vhcD Mr. Leland says “ as fbllbwetldy,’’ 
instead of “as follows”; though it may be nigiuriad. as a simide- 
minded way of hanging out a signal to indicate that ha is oibbat 
to he lunnv. Wo even decline to laugh at such fim as is con- 
tained in Ine following sontenco 

If a tiling of hpAufy he a jaw for aver, aa the Amcficon Imabaiid aald of 
his handwuiu) Hcohhnu; wife, then the donkey boys of Csita ora the moat 
jaw^youa and Ix-autiful creHturaa on tba fiico of the earth ; for the aoasul of 
their voices dryittli not up. and wbereaoevnr thmi goest they go, ond thoir 
ways are thy ways, and tiiy people their people — if th^y can g«i hold of 
them ; 

ami BO on to tho end of tho jparagra|^ True humorista soino- 
timea malce bod ])uns and are fiippunt ; out bod puns and filppancy 
are not always truly bumuroiui. The flippancy comes out still 
more ofiensively in many of Mr. Leland’s pages ; and ws bag leave 
to say, once for all (woidd that we could impress the doctrine upon 
tho regular purveyors of fun for humorous journalism), that it is 
not really a proof of humour, but, on tlio contrary, a proof that you 
can only supply a mccbiiuical suhstitute for humour, to indulge to 
exci'sa in burJesquo writing, '' For example, wo consider that the 
following passage is in tlia worst possible taste, oven though Mr. 
Lolond subsequently makes a half apology for his ludicrous treut- 
mont of iho Jews : — 

Alexander HiMtoricus [bo saya] declaiwi tho Egyptians Mt all they know 
from tlie Jews by way ot Ahniham, who set up an oflSoo ror fortime-tolUng 
ill Heliopulis, and gnvo lessons in astrology to the chief priests ; iMnang, 
1 sumioiN), li^o carilH on which was inBciibed, ** l^'edicts moniig^ sliowa 
the mco of your future husband, recovers stolen goods by the ploaflla. 
Griitlemen, one dollar; second sWry, back building. N Bing at the 
gate,” 

When a man tries to pass off such dreary facetiousness upon us 
and expects us to laugh, our impression is umply that is utterly 
devoid of any true sense of humour. How else could he expect us 
to bo taken in by his Brumniugem substitute for tbe genuine 
article, wbteb might be ziionufjmturcd in lengths acourding to 
oixler P Tho wjvi of this literary trick, if it desen'os to bo called 
literary, h:is been iiuulu iartuliar by the scribblers who used to 
write Comic Bkckstonca, Comic Histories of England, and 
travesties of classictil authors. The very mouioiy of their pondoiona 
contoi-tions makes us yawn, and, iu fret, they rescmldo nothing but 
a d^ clown who goes tlirough tho conveuuunal grimaoes,^vriii^ 
having once been produced by people of exuberant animal ^rits, 
are supposed to indicate exuberanco of spirits over afterwards. The 
adult spectator knows that the poor clown is tired to death of his 
own pranks, and we cannot doubt tliai Mr. Iceland, when ho looks 
again at his witticism in cold Uood, will be astonished that he 
could ever havo mistaken it for geuuinoiun. It is wonderful how 


speedily tho snirit of a mild joke ovapoiams when it is committed 
to paper ; and it looks stiU worse when it is extracted by an onldnd 
reviewer from tho pages where it was first made publie. 

Had Mr. Loland s writing been ^nenilly at the level inditeted 
by this stuff about Abraham, we should not have taken any notiee 
of his book. The peculuirity of his case is thaL mixed with such 
twaddle, there is a great deal of writing wliich shows that he is a 
man of reading, of intelligence, and oven of cultivated taste.. For 
example, the chapter from which we havo selected this fiower of wit is 
devoted to a number of legend^ recalled to him by IjgyptuBa 
superstition, as to amatory rolatioiis betweeu human boin^ and 
spuits. It proves that Mr. Leland has rambled in mai^ tmoHui of 
liti»ature, rarely trodden at the present day, and haastmlma logenp 
dory loro in an intelligent i^irit. Unluckily, homver, he is in hia 
worst humour throughout the chapter, and thinks that he will 
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{Acetioae for lemur), «bad firniUy, my dear fellow, a vexy bad 
iiunily." Thia uneoHaonablo attempt at fun lairlv sots our teeth on 
odg^ We can compare it with nothing but soiuo parallel passages 
in Do Quincoy, who addresses Josophus, for example, in much 
the same style. And, in short, we are inclined to say to Mr. 
Leland, as wo should have said to Do Quincey, You are a roan of 
^ent, and you even possess a vein of humour. But then your 
humour is not abundant and spontaneous onmigh to ho iiUowed 
to flow at this pace. You should treat it more carefully, and 
use it to lubricate your writinin, not to be a substantial part of 
the dish you set before us. When he is not in such desperate 
eagerness to be fiinny, Mr. Tjeland can not only show that ho 
1^ read and thought, but ho can describe well what he has seen. 
Inmmerablo tmvmlers have treated us to pictures of dancing 
dervishes, of singing girls, and of native marriages*, but we do 
not often find more jgraphic descriptions thaji thnao of Mr. Leland. 
When ho is in his nght mind, he is ut once a man of culiim) and 
a shrewd American. He sees things with his own eyes; he 
refuses to be preiudicod either hy the contempt of the inilgnr 
traveller for au tnat is strange to him, or by the sentimental 
colouring which a natural reaction has induced some writer such 
as dear old Lady DufT-Gordon ” (as he rather offensively dearribog 
that^ lady) to throw over the subject. Indeed ho has that kind of 
obstinate desire to approve of modem cirilization even in it.s 
Yulfpir forms which one may not unfrequently observe in the more 
cultivated Americans. It is a point of patriotism with them to 
believe in the advantages of railways and tok^grophs, even though 
enlightened taste has shown them the beauty of much of what 
their rougher countrymen would set down as antiquiitod Inniber. 
And so Mr. Jjtiland is constantly protesting that it will be 
better for the people when they have left the Arahian Niff Mb further 
behind ihoni, and he declines, with some recent Liberals, to regard 
the Bastem Mahommedan as altogether a superior being to the 
native Christian. At the same time ho looks with a kindly eye 
upon such parts of the Oriental character ns commend themstdvos 
to his judgment; and talks soundly and sensibly oven about F^yp- 
tian art, ondoavouring with some success to be appreciative with- 
out being rhapsodical. In short, but for his occasional freaks of 
would-be facetiousness, wo coulu acc^numny him with perfect good 
temnoT throughout, and we even admit that his humour, when con- 
finea to its natural limits, is agreeable enough. Moreover, wo are 
grateful to him for not insisting upon taking us up the Nile, and for 
^ving us but a vexy moderate dose of the Sphinx and the Pyramids, 
lie preferred to see more than usual of the people, and esiiocially 
of the Oophts, of whose intelligence and hout r«ty and good temper 
he speaks in much higher terms than most t^avrdlors. Altogether 
we wish that we could have spoken of him in terms of uniuixod 
eid^ ; but. alas! that story about Abraham is oi\o of the thinp 
which stir tno bilo of every reviewer ; and indeed criticism would 
b<» of little use if it did not aim at repressing such offences against 
literaiy good maoners. ' 


Sm EDWARD CODRIXOTON.* 

A LIFE of Admiral Sir Edward Codringhm in two bulky 
volumes may nerbaps more than satisfy the demand which 
undoubtedly exists tor biographies of military and naval officers. 
The subject of these volumes served in three general actions of the 
French war, and he commanded the combined British, French, 
and Russian squadrons which transacted the untoward event ” 
of Navarino. lie was born in 1770, wont from Harrow School 
to sea at thirteen, and was nine years a midshipman, during 
which period ho never ^ was invited to oiieii a book, nor 
Teceivod a word of advico or instruction, except professional, 
from any one. He had the good fortune to be cuosen os signal 
lieutenant to Lonl ITowo in 1793, and ho served ou board the 
Qticm Charlcttfi both in the cruise of that year hikI in the battles 
of May 29 and June i, 1794. Ifo has left a very striking picture of 
the arduous nature of the winter service of the Channel Fleet at 
that period. The fleet, consisting of between thirty and forty sail 
of the Une. were in constant danger from a succession of S.W. 
^es of wind and thick weather, cruising heiwoon the rocks eff 
Scilly on one side and the French coast on the other. Under 
these circumstances, and the main object of keeping the sea 
being over, it was desirable to get iho fleet into port. Four 
days bad elapsed since the sun had b<H$n visible to enable 
an observation to be taken to ascertain the latitude, when 
on the morning of Deceiiber 10, 1793, a consultation took place 
between Lord Howe and Sir Roger Curtis (Captain of the 
Fleet) and Captain Christian as to trying to get the fleet into 
Torbay. The two latter ur;^ the groat danger of the expi'riment, 
and the certain loss of the fleet if a mistake were made in making 
the land. The fears of these two officers w'ould have kept the fleet 
at sea, but Bowen the master, bearing the conversation, went up 
to Lord Ilowe and said abruptly, My liord, I can ^e the fleet 
safely into Torbay.” Lord Howe, after a little consideration, an- 
swered, ** You shall try it, ur.” Both Sir Roger Curtis and Captain 
Christian pressed on B^en the impossibility of his knowing 
exactly where they wore, and the probability of bis losing 
the wnole fleet in Whitsand Bay. Itowen’s answer was, 
dian’t make any mistake.” This was about 10 a.m. Bowen^ then 
directed the course for Start Point. Tlio Vhaetm fHgate, 
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commanded by that able and excellent seaman^ Sir Andrew 
Douglas, and noted for bearing a press of sail, was directed to keep 
on the lee bow of the Queen CkartcU^^s fiir forward as she could 
go, without losing sight of her. ' The JBhek Joke lugger 
directed to do the same for the Phaeton, In this way QueSn 
Charlotte, under all the sail she could boar, led the fleet, until 
about 4 o’clock p.m. The Piack Joke was seen to haul short up 
on the starboard tack, having run very close to the breakoM of 
Start, and the Phaeim followed her example. The Q^iem 
Charlotte, kept steadily on her course, by which sue just cleared the 
Start Point, so ns to keep away for* Bury Head; and thus the 
whole of the fleet, with the exertion or two ships, was cou- 
diioied into a snug anchorage in Torbay. Such confidence and 
skill was not nmisual among Bowen’s class, and it was det^med to bo 
handsomely rewarded by promotion, late in life, to a lioutenancv. 
This was, in fnet, Iknvon’s reward for “conning” the flag-ship in 
the battles of the next year. 

During the anxious month of May 1794 Codrington, who was 
long-sighted and much practised in observing. signals, was kept almost 
constantly at the masthead looking out for the French fleet. In 
conversation Lord Iluwe had told him that, speaking generally, ho 
would choose to engage the enemv at uight, relying on the superior 
discipline and experience of a British fleet. Codrington asked 
his lordsliip whether he would apply that principle in present 
circmmstanccs. “ No,” answered Lord Howe, “ I require day- 
light to see how my own captains conduct themselves.” .tn 
tVict, some of these captains did not behave well, and they pre- 
vented by their slackness a more complete victoiy being gained. 
Almost the only faidt of Lord Howe was that he was too 
easy with those captains; ns to whose conduct the lieutenants 
on the ouarier-dnek spoke their mind freely, until Lord 
Howe told Codrington that he desired him to hold his 
tongue, but did not desire him to shut his eyes. The Qiufm 
Charlotte passed through the enemy’s line. “ On going through 
the smoke,” says Codrington, who was on the lower deck, “I 
hauled up aport, and could just see it was a French ship we were 
passing, and I succossivoly hauled up the ports and myself fired 
the whole of my seven weather guns mto her ; then ran to leeward 
and fired the lee guns into the other ship.” He says also — in 
refcreiico really to the battle of June i, but the "account is 
placed under date of May 29 — that in passing under the st4»rn of 
the French flagship Montagne ho waited at thc». bow port till he 
saw the rudder, “ the same sen splashing us both, the fly of her 
ensign brushed our shrouds.” The captain of the next gun asked 
Codrington to lire it, aud oti his declining, took him up in his arms 
and carried him, and putting him down at his guu, made him do 
so. Lord Howe liked close, but not too close, action. He toM 
Bowen that ho did not wish the ships to be bilge and bilge, but if 
ho could lock the 3*ard arms, so much the bettor. 

Towards the close of the action of J une i Jjord Howo observed 
the Qnem far down to leeward imd in danger of being cut off by 
the onnmy. Ho bade 8ir Roger Curtis Go down to the 
The answer was, “Wo can’t ; we’re a mere wreck ; the sliip won’t 
steer.” Bowen burst out with, “ She will steer, my Lord,” and he 
made her steer ; “ watching with a seaman’s eye the moment of 
her falling off, and getting the spritsnil well filled to assist her, ho 
g<)t her boforo the wind with her to^d to the enemy.” This, says 
Codrington, was her position in the picture, and he gave it him- 
self to the painter. Lord IIowo was sixty-nine years of age. lie 
did not go to bed during the whole of the three days’ chase, but went 
to bed completely done up after the action of June i. Codrington 
was sent to London by Lord Howe with his despatch announcing 
the safe arrival of the fleet and six prizes off the Isle of Wight. 

In April 1795 Codrington, who had become po8t-c;uptain, com- 
manded the linhet frigate in Lord Bridport’s action. The Q^iem 
Charlotte was then merely a private ship, as Lord Ifowe was on 
shore indisposed ; but slie took the foremost part in the action ; 
and the energetic Bowen, now her first lieutenant, and Sir Au^w 
Douglas, her captain, doubtless concurred with Codrington in the 
opinion that Lord Bridport, if he had been rather less cautious, 
might have captured or destroyed all the French ships, instead of 
allowing all but three to enter L’Orient. Yet it is difficult to hit 
the mean between boldness and temerity. After the action the 
weather btgiarao vexy thick and threatening, with every appoaraiico 
of a gale or storm. Judging, by the conduct of the ships in charge 
of prizes, that tiny were not aware of their situation, Codrington 
at the close of day ran down wd warned them. Afterwards ho 
met Lord Bridpoxi’s flag-captain. Domett, at Plymouth, and told 
him what he had done ; and Domett said that he had eased his mind ^ 
of a heavy load, for when he gave the account of the battio at the 
Admiralty, he feared that the next nows would be, not only that 
the prizes, but the ships in charge of them, had been lost. 

After this commission Codrington was unemployed for some years. 
In 1802 he married, and when n^t ho went to sea ho began a series 
of letters to his wife which furnish interesting, but almost too copi- 
ous, material for these volumes. While unemployed he rode a long 
^stance to a boll at Windsor, (»nying with aim a bouquot wbi^ 
had a very particular destination. Arrived at Windsor he had 
his hair dres^d, having probably to take an carlv tmm of the only 
available artist or none at aO, and he placea his bouquet in 
water and sat down in an armchair to await the time of going to 
the ball. Of course he had nothing to do, but nobody had any- 
thing to do, or expected to have nnvthing to do, in those days. 
Unfortunately he fell asleep, and when ho awoke it was brofld 
daylight, the flowers were blooming sweetly on the table, 
and the ball waa over. In May 1805 Uaptain Oodriog^ 
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ton was appointed to the Orion of 74 guns, and pioeeodad to 
tho Meditomiaeiu^ where Oollingwoodi and afterwards Nelson, 
cominanded the ifeet* lie calls Colliugwood a stay-on-boara 
admiral/’ who never conuuunicated with anybody but on service, 
and he repotted the departure of Sir Hubert Oalder, who 
vras fond of uaUng people to dinner. Soon afterwards ho writes, 
Lord Nelson is amvod. A sort of general joy has been the con- 
se^ence.” He handed to Oodrington a letter Arom his wife, and 
said that, l^in^ entrusted with it by a lady, ho mode a point of 
delivering it himself. On September 30 Ooimn^n writes, Tho 
signal was made this morning for all of us who dia not dine on board 
the Victory yesterday to go there to-day. What our late chief will 
think of this I don’t know ; but I well know what the ile<st 
think of the diiTerence; and evon you. our good wives, who have 
some cniises of disapprobation, will allow tho suporiority of T^ord 
Nel^n in all those social arrangements which bind his captains to 
their admiral.” Speaking of Oaldcr's action and the clamour 
that arose against him, no says, Had he written well, they 
would have made it a great victory.” The Admiralty 
ordered Oalder home in a frigate, but Lord Nelson, like on 
officer and a gentleman,” gave him his own flag-ship, although ho 
thus reduced liis own fighting strength. The great battle was now 
close at hand, and every Dody was in good humour with their chief. 

flail i.ia^ Inia Utkrm aavimmaI aaii^aii.a 


at nine o’clock this morning ” (iQih October), when, to my great 
astonishment, he wore ship and made tho signal for a general ^ase 
to windward.”^ The Orion came rather late into i^o mittle of the 
2 1st, but Oodrington justified his reputation as a skilful officer by 
his handling of her. He made his men res(‘Tve their fire until it 
could be effikitual, and the captain of a ship which he passed near 
hailed him, and “ hoped he would make a better fist of it ” than 
another ship which was also near. He says that tho battle was 
nothing to the fatigue, anxiety, and distress of mind whicJi suc- 
ceeded, particularly in such horrible weather as they encountered. 
He hod 500 prisoners on board, and 120 men of other ships, besides 
bis own crew, so that he victualled close upon 1,200 men. 
Ho shows in various ways his dislike of Oollingwood, and grumbles 
at the dull blockading days which followed Trafalgar, when the 
only ^ rdief was a social dinner of captains, following a court- 
martial. Speaking of Sir Samuel Hood, who had lost his arm, lie 
says that Nelson without his ann was worth all our other 
admirals, and he hopes Hood nmy imitate him.^ But Nelson only 
rose to eminence by an exclusive devotion to his profession which 
Oodrington did not desire to imitate : — 

Tutting his great abUities, his unremitting attention and employment 
in the service, imd the much greater experience he had had long before 
he was my age, quite out of the question, so-called honour, glory, and die- 
tiuction were the sole objects of his life, and that dear domestic happiness— 
my only boon— never abstrm^ted his attention. 

Nelson had not, or did not aclmowlcdgo, any incumbrances \ and 
Ills rule was that ** oveiy man became a l^helor after ho passed tho 
Bock of Qdbraltar.” Mrs. Oodrington was doubtless content that her 
husband should not become a Nelson on these terms. But indeed 
Nelson's work was done, and henceforth the contest with Napoleon 
WHS bo waged on land, whore Nelson could not serve his 
country. Amid the mud of Walchonm, which was neither land 
nor water, even Nelson could not have done much good. Codring- 
ton returned from tho Mediterranean, paid oft' the Orion, and com- 
manded tho BUike at Walcheren, where he had the largest part of 
the little fighting tliat there was. His letters to his wife give 
a vivid picture of the imbecility of the combined a(!tion of a 
fleet and army which, separate, could win Trafalgar and Water- 
loo. He was afterwards employed in the Blake on tho coast of 
Spain, co-operating with our anny and Iho Spaniards. Ills 
^ip being paid off in 1813, he remained for ratW more than 
a year on shore. In May 1814 Lord Cochrane, who was 
to have sailed in tho Tonnant as flag-captain to his uncle 
Admiral Sir Alexander Cochrane, became involved in a cliarge 
of Stock Excluinge fraud, and Oodrington was appointed in I 
his place. Thus he bore an active port in tho war with the 
Unitra States, and was present at the disastrous attack on Now 
Orleans. By exertion which is beyond belief,” ho and the sea- 
men placed Colonel Thornton in a position to make a flank atta^ 
whicn succeeded. But in the meanwhile tho main attack had been 
made and failed. I/iko other competent ohscarvers, ho thought 
Buccess under good managoment was possible, ana be censured our 

g enerals for rash exposure of their own lives. After the peace 
e remained on shore until 1827, when) he hoisted his flag as 
Oommander-in-Ohief in the Mediterranean. The diplomatic com- 
plications which deprived him of the well-earned honour of 
Navarino cannot bo unravellod at the close of an article, but they 
deserve attention, 

TONGB'B three CENTUEIES OP MODERN HISTORY.* 
rpHERE is, we think, some ground for fearing that "the 
youthful student,” for whose benefit the work before us is 
designed, may on perusal begin to question tbe assertion in the first 
DMO that can be no more interesting study than tha.t of 

Hist<^. Undoubtedly the three centuries from the invasion of 
Italy uy Charles VIII, of France to the overthrow of Napoleon ere 
not dun or nneventful times; h is the style r ather than the eub - 

• J%ree CaUtuia ofXodem Hiekury. By Charles Daks Touge, Regius 
*“4 V-nguah Litsrature in QooeiA cSucgo, 
B^lfest ; Author of “ A History of England,*' •• Throo Obutotisi of 

EngUah litoratnre/* fro. London : Longnians fe j 


iect-matter that is at feult. The author’s love for senteoeiil of 
Inordinate length has already been remarked upon, end we neM 
only add that it has not dimiiUBhed. Every now and then ^ 
pen feiriy runs away with him, leaving the reader to toil after him 
through the turns and winds of some sixteen or twenty lines, ^ 
bewilaer himself amid a maze of pronouna. Take the following 
sentence, not by any moons one of the longest, os a i 

Not only did Henry of England enter the Ihtts against him [Lutherl sS on 
author, and thus apparently bind Idinaelf, as it were, by his ovna vanity, fer 
ever to tbe maintonanco of the old briief and practice $ while Francis, m the 
very aame year in which be disowned the Pope at Wiltenborg [ric], oommittod 
more than one of hia partifians to the flames ; but the supreme authoiiiy in 
his own country, Cliarles, in his newly acquired character of Emperor of 
(Tormany, convened a Diet of the Kmpire at Worms in the suminer of tbe 
next year, 1521, which, when he refiised to retract his opinions, pubUdiod a 
sentenco of outlawry against him, and olFored a largo reward ror Ixis arrmt, 
which would unipicstionably have been followed by his instant ozcoutlon. 

Tlie youthful student may be pardopod if be understands this 
passage to convey a charge against the Most Ghristiaa King that 
not only did he disown the Pope at Wittenberg, but that ha 
even carriml his audacity tho length of burning more than one 
Papist. It may further bo gathered that Charles was called upon 
to retract his opinions before the Diet which ho had himself con- 
vened, and that his refusal exposed him to the risk of mooting the 
fate afterwards incurred by his namesake of England, and dying 
by tbe hands of tho executioner. Not that the author is by any 
means iudiftbrent to the charms and graces of style. He loves to 
enliven his narrative with small quotations from ancient or modem 
poets. Thus, having occasion to mention that fortune bafiM 
somebody’s schonies in a particubirly provoking manner, he takes 
tho irouMe to append a footnote for the purpose of quoting 

Fortuna, sieve beta negotio,et 

Lndum insolentem ludcro pertinax, 

together witli its translation by Dryden. It is rather bard upon 
a conscientious student who is tr^g to master the intricacies 
of tlie Spanish Partition treaties to call oil' his attention to a 
not very apposite dassical quotation, which, instead of throwing 
any fresh light on the matter in hand, only informs him that 
Fortune is 01 a malignant and perverse disposition. The retreat 
from Moscow, we are told, was "tbe greatest disaster which 
over bofel the commander of an army, since a single sli^, the 
sole relic of the host which ho had m to Salamia, Dore Aeixes 
hack to tho Hellespont”; and another footnote is devoted to 
an appropriate quotation from Juvenal and its translation. The 
"Spanish Fury at Antwerp gives an opportunity for introducing 
the sack of Troy, as describtKi by Virgil, together with the follow- 
ing comment: — 

But, furiouB as was Ncoptalcmus, avenging the death of his tire, and 
fierce as were his followers (sh men might well be who believed that some 
of their gods delighted in slaughter), n(» heathen warriors ever perpetrated, 
nor did any heatheu poet ever conceive, such savage barbanties as tho 
Bpnniords now iiiflicti>a on tho very citizens whom they had been appointed 
to defend. 

Charles V. is paralleled with Diocletian, and Diocletian, as a man 
given to ffordening, is agaiu likened to the old Ooiycian on the 
banks of the Qalesus, and tho footnote with its quotation follows. 
Happily at this point tho author is couteut, and does not go ou to 
Hken tho old Cor^xiaa to anybody else. English litoxatuia is, we 
need not say, also familiar to Professor Yonge. Of Alva we aio 
told that few could feihoni his "remorseless foromty/’ and 
Byronic phniso serves to usher in the four linos of the Cormrir 
bcgiiming " There was a laughing devil in hm sneer.” The bloo<^ 
tinged draught of water which a soldier firings in hia helmet to 
Kixig Fiancis 1 . of France, athirst with his exertions in the flist 
day’s fight of Marignano, suggests four lines from the doring sceno 
of Manniimi — 

She stooped her by the rumud'a aide, 

Bui in abhorrence backward drew ; &c. 

When Marie Antoinette stands firm before a revolutionary mob, 
wo are told that they quailed heforo 

Her lion-port, her awoHsommanding face ; 
and the author does not seem conscious of the incongruity of the 
implied comparison with Queen Elizabeth at the height of her 
power. It would he easy to fit ahnost every event in history with 
quotations from ancient and modem poets at least as appropriate 
as many of these. 

The saroo character of— shall we say, prigg^shneas P— which 
shows itself in these poetical omai^ts runs thro^hout the book. 
Wo i^pathize with the ProfessRr in his antipathy to those 
representatives of the ancient glories of France, Francis I. and 
J.iOuis XIV., and have no desiro to undertake their defence amnst 
him. But aU the samo we could wish that he was brimer in 
expressing bis disapprobation, and that bo would not say the 
same things twice over. I^g John of France and his fine 
sentiment, authentic or tho reverse, that if truth wore banished 
from the rest of tho world, it ought ever to find a homo in the 
bosoms of princes, do duty first in contrast with the bad feith of 
Francis 1 . and then with that of Louis XIV. With the last- 
named monarch tho writer deals— to borrow a siiuilo from 
Scott’s wicked Lord Etherinaton — " as a boy does with 
tho first hare he shoots, which he never thinks dead till 
he has fired the second barrel into her.^ After giving a 
death-wound to Louis’s dignity by roundly calling him ‘^a 
' notorious coward,” it is siipifirfluoiiB to deliver a s^ond shot qy 
describing him, many pages lator, as "so flir from being. 
with the spirii; of chivalrous enterprise, that he was devoid even of 
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that m\msd rourago which is nn especial attribute of his coiintry- 
men in general.” When it has ouco been said that a man is a 
notorious lliiof, there ia nothing gained h\i adding tlwt he is so 
far from Iwing animutod by a high sense ot duty that ho is devoid 
even of common honesty. In one place wo are ihfoniieJ iliai “ for 
many years Jionis btt<l scandalised the world with a greater shntiie- 
Icssnesa of profligacy than evtm the moat licontious (if Ids prede- 
Ctiseors''; in another, that “in his jnrnrate life he Wfis prolltgnte 
and licentious Iwvoiid oven thii foiiSest tniditiojis of his luioosiors/’ 
As Houry IV. has already been characterized as “dissolute and 
licentious even boyoiul the oxaninle of the most profligate of hix^ 
pr(«docesbors,” and Froncis L had already set Ids people “ a coH' 
slant exiunplo of tho most scanduious licciitinusLU'ss such us had 
never before been wiinesBed on a throne,” one desires u lit lie 11101V5 
variation of plirovse end idea. Tho abuse heaped upon Francis nma 
at lost into exaggeration : — 

It WBfi his conduct (^says the author*], s]iAm('li>.ss uliKc in fnl.M'luiod, in pro- 
fligacy, and harharity, vires not to Im» atoned for f)y picldng up liConsinlo 
da Viiici'a puint-hruidi, or by inviting Krasinus to |uv<*iilr over u college 
which wna never founded, lii.^ innm dia-iduii of all rvHti iiiiit, of 'til decLiify, 
of evcrytjiing that hiul cvi r h«oii Ji«ld lionouialilo or rt-.pi-ftalilc amon'^ 
inon, thill llrst S 0 Wi>d tiio HiM'ds of that gi'j»*u‘al demornU/aitioii tif the whole 
French people of which they an* to this dav' aaping tlu* iuUer fniii. 

It may be noted that Ijouiae of Snvuy, the lunllicr iif Francis, 
has a&(?udy been chiirgiMl with corrupting lliii Frciudi thiuvi, 
whoso evil example “bred that uniicrsiil dcniorali/Jifiou whudi 
dtivelopod itself in tho horrors of the (ir.st I Jo vi -let ion, and of 
which the nation ia still ifaping the bitter fruit and JatcT <ui we 
ibid that to the oxaiuple set by Jauiih XIV. “ is to bt* 1 racial tho 
steady gixiwth of gunibliug:, extravagauco. liccuilitinsues.^, and 
slninudcs.snosa continuing and iellaming the donuiralizati.iu of flie 
whole jK'ople which had boon so long in progrira.” Nay, tho 
author IS sk» inipivssed with tlio baneful inlluoncc. of liOiii.s that hif 
returns to the (diai'ge, and again taxes liiin witli “ accchu-aling 
tho (huuoridizatiuu of all clas:H:is, whicJi had indcod beeii 
long at work, but which had never proceeded wdtl) siudi 
riimt atiidcs na during this reign.” After nil lias heon s 'id, 
tnere will remoia the (jupblioii wbother a king deuKirallzos 
his pooido or they demoralize him. TIoweier, to lotuvu lo Fraiicis 
and JUS shruo in iliie evor-ini!rc.a.siiig di'iuorallzatioii —ad to rodtrainl 
imd decency, thei*e is not 11 word to Ixj anid fur him *, but we doubt 
wbotber ho can with justic-e lie accused of openly deriding every- 
thing that bad ever been hold in hoimur and respect. Religion 
would coiiio lUider llii.3 head, and Francis, do.o^iiJo his rolntions 
willi the Turks, was not: a scoffer or a blasphes.a i*. living indeed .*1 
devout person nl’to his fusliion. Courage and I'o.iour avo likewise 
held in ivspeirt among inen, and Fnincit- was a gallant knight, :i.^ far 
as lighting wont; and though good faith wais not lii-i strong point, 
ho could at Iwist asdeverate par Iv foy di\ ynttilhomme with nn nir 
and a gr.'U'XJ, nnd resent im imputation upon his honour, lie 
was in short a tinsel Imix), but Im at any rate Md up for a Jioro. 

About the inf ellectual character of Iahiis MV. the author is 
not quile so enrtain as he ia about the nioral ; for in one place he 
lays down cJiat J^imis “ was scantily ejidowed by nature,” and 
appends Si note giving his authority — »Sl. Simon —for this opinion, 
and ill tuimtiiig that Msicai Jay uvtr-raiod iJic Gxe:it King's atatos- 
mouship; while Utor on he is so far mollilied rs to say, “It may 
be admitted that he was endowed bv uiituro with fair abilities."” 
Asagenend rule, liow'ever, thmti is u\)out the auliior no hick of 
decision. Junius ;wul ibc Man in the Iron Mu-ik have alike cc:v=od 
to be myeleries for him. “JIowlio doubts that Fr.iiicia was the 
one, and ^Litthioli tlw> other, may eipuilly be pronounced in(’.o.pablc 
(if estimatiug evidence.” NocUor is hubccile Lafayetlo is 
oidier iinbcciie or treaL-lierous or both, “ utU'vly diw okl of any sort 
of aViUt> , civil or luilimry,” u’ld “s'* iiicapable .as liti was di.s- 
loyal.” "^fbe iiccouut of the Fi'euch lh'\oluliou is iude.'d writtim 
on tho Royalist side, ;mflav.)W('dlv dwells cliielly upon the fortune-^ 
of tho King, tis mighi ]>e expccUal from a w riter wlio speaks of our 
own Civil \\'ars by the old Ko^uilist name of tho “ great b]agli.sh 
Hcbellion.” 

We ri'ite an ulncurity, if not an inaccuracy, with regard to the 
nwiod of Voltaire’s viisit to Eiiglaiid. The author say.s that 
Voltftiro W'afi thrown into prison on a charge of having publklied 
a 0atire against the lute King Louis XIV., adding, some .^etit('n(M.^s 
later |tbat“ after he w'ns YelcasodfromtheRastillolu' vldtinl Knghuul.” 
Nowtheroloaso here intended was from a second imprisouiueur, tho 
result of bis quarrel with the Cboviilicr de llohnn. Ah the author, 
^ confusing tho tw^o impr^omuents, cuts eight years out of 
Voltaire’s lim, so in his account of tho Siick of Home in 1527 he 
sends Philibert of Clialouti, Prince of Orange, to tho shades full 
tbreo y«sors before his timo. After ivcountiug tho foil of the Con- 
stable Bourbon and the storming of tho city, ho says, “ Jhiforo 
evening Philibert, Prince of Oningc, otssumed tho command; but 
h^ too, was killed in some of the Hubseipieut operations, and, oven 
wnilo ho lived, he was utterly luiable to curb tho ferocious law- 
lessueas of his soldiei’s narrative thmi g-oeii on to descidbe 

the prolonged honors of tho sack and occupation of Home. Now 
Philibort, so far ii*om being killed at Roiiih, lived lo load tho 
remnant of his army out of tbo city, making that successful retreat 
to Naples cominemoratod by lircmti'imc in the lidlen rciraitoA 
Professor Yongo reckons Braiitbmc, (I iiicciardini, and 
jRobertson aniong his nutboritio8,,an(l £i*om anv of them bo might 
have learnt that it was during the siege of Florence in 1530, tuat 
Pl^bert fell, wlule combating valiantly, in hopes, according to 
liraxitiWe, to win his promised bride, Catharine de* Medici. 
Neither ia Professor Vonge accurate in his statement that “as 


eivrly as 1 52c; a wooleomber of Meaux, named Jemi 4 e Clerc. was 
burnt alive for breaking on image of tho Virgin in that city.^ Lo 
Clcrc had already won the honours of a oonfeBBor at Meaux ; but it 
was at Metz, whither he had retired from Prance, that his zeal' led 
him to make that violent protest against imago-worsMp for which 
ho was tortured end burnt. 

Wo will wind up by quoting Professor Yonge’s view <m tho uses 
of history. Not only is it uii interesting study, e\'on if regaadod 
merely as an inteUectiuil employment, but, 

if cdiiMdered with a view to its practical usefulness os tho great losson4)0ok 
of stHtfsnien, it can hardly iio Huperlluous occdKiotuiily to remind its students 
that naliotiH cnnmii :ilone any more than inuividonls | that, like iu- 

diviiJuaiis, iboy too hiivn re.qioiiHibihtie.s ; that iu them also mucoudiutt in 
one :ic:h ^ jicitrly sui<> (o (mtail Muflferiiig iti .auollier. and that tho mnst 
inagnitniniuus, hiimain , and iinsclfhili jMiiicy towards othors is the wisest, 
nut oiJy hir their npiitatioii, hut for their material interests. 

Tt is well that a book iiit(*nded for young people should inculcate 
good moral seiitiiuoutH ; but tho sUidious statcjsman may perbo^ 
ask what nation has piueued a “ magoaniinoiis, humane, and 
unselfish policy ” with suiFioient porsisleuce to ouahlo him to form 
liny conclusion fls to its effect. 


TU.USTTiATXOXS OF CHINA AND ITS PEOPTJE.* 

I N tho pr(i.«<eni volume Mr. Thomson lakes up his parable from 
the point at wliic’li ho hdl uh in the previous part (see iSatwday 
litivivtvy July J9, 1873), imd liiimchos us at once lunong tho bam- 
boo.H, the H»‘nii-(M\ilizeil tribes, and tho Diouutiiin scenery oi 
Formosa. Ikdoiigiiig to Cliin.i, and yet not by any mtians entirely 
Chill* H(^, tlii.s ifdnud iitilsouIa many jiuiuU of interest. In the year 
1634 it was takoii po.'-.MO.^sion of by tho Dutch, who hold it until 
1661, xvh(*n it was suatoiied from their grasp by the Ohinese 
Koksiuga. Since that time Chinese colonists hnvo eatab- 
lishcd thomsches Jit every availablo spot roiuid tiie coast, didvisg 
the aborigines slowdy b:ick into the loi'csts and thstncBBca of the 
inount-Jiins. Of four out of tlio five tribes which now occmiy 
the higlihindft we know but little, c.xcept that in many caACS thoy 
have pruv(.i(l theinsolve‘s to be wreckm’tf of Iho worst doscriptioD, 
jind that t’.ioy ]i\o in a clirouic stale of rebellion ngaiuHt their 
foreign inaiiU'rs. News it»c;ently brought from China informs us 
that nn i‘xpi‘ditioii is jibout IoIhj sent to the ishind to punish the 
natives of a certain district for the brutal muriicr of a shipwrecked 
crew of Loochooims who were cast by a iompost on tlieir in- 
hn.qiiublo shore; and if lhi« convetiun should be judiciously 
administered, it may pofcsibly bi^ tlic meuiw of .saving the life of 
uiaiiy a half-vlrowued sailor, who, as nuittera now stand, had Ikr 
heller yield himseir a victim to the fiu'y of tho typhoon than 
Mruggio iiiio tlu' relmith r-^s gi’usp of t he Formosiin.s. One tribe only, 
the repohojin, or “ Koivignuis of the Pkiin,” lu-o on terms of in- 
timacy and frieiulslup with tho (Jhinese, They submit to thoir 
authority, aiul are Jinked with them by ties of commerce, and 
often of blood, nie.y imitate their dress, and aifect to despise 
their highland bivllii-ou iu virtue of their Iniditioiud descent from 
llie original Dutch settlers on iho island. Tlieir ciniin lo this supc- 
riorilv, as far us it liiis yet been investigated, iippeora to rest on a 
very slight foundation, and to be based priiici^ly 011 tljo poasos- 
eion of soini^ old ceala wliieb they profess to have inherited from 
tlndr foi-ttfuthej'S, and of some mnnuttoripts which have no real pre- 
teijsiona to .•lullieiitirily. In appenvaiice they Ix'ar no trace ol 
Km opean blood, but in a most mar kodinjinnerrcscniblo the Malays. 
T’he form and colour of their eyes, thoir general figure, and the 
diiileet they speak nil point to this aftinity of race. A coinjniri«op 
between tlio pljoto|n’;i.plis Nos. 9-12 uud Nos. 20-25 
Thomsotis piehent volume will at least show nt a glance the wide 
gulf wdiich .'(qiavales timju from the Chinese and Tatar races. 
Mr. Thomson is of (minion that they ai*e nlso allied to the Rnrmese, 
the Laos, and the Satins; and some of their customs os described 
by re('(Mit traveller C(.‘rtainly help to bear ntt this idea, at least as 
far as the I^nos and Shaiis ore concerned. For instancio, in tlio 
matter of marrhigo, both in I’ormosji audiu some parts of Bunuah, 
the husband for a given tiino has no recognizeil claim to his wife^s 
society, and only visits her at her father’s lioUHO by stealth at night, 
escaping by th(^ window at dawn of day. The al /rcaco leasts and 
nKUTV-makuigs also of these peoples lU'e almost identical. 

From Formosa Mr. Thomson taJms us to 8watow and tho neigh- 
Ijouring city of Chao-chow Fu, both phices wliero some few yean 
ago much hostility was showu to foreigners. Tho clauso in the 
tri*aty giving our CoiimuI right of entry into Chao-diow Fu was 
for years a dead letter, and our morchants and sailors seldeon 
ventured far beyond tho coufini's of tJio settlement at Swatow 
without being either attacked or insulted. For these, ns for many 
other evils wluch have nlliictod us in tho JSouth of Oliiiia, 
the Coolie trafiic is mainly answerable ; and when we recollect tho 
atrocities committed by the kidnappers, the desolated homes, 
tho vioh^nco used in tho capture^ nuiuoUmes oven omomUiug to 
murder, the cruelties practised in the barracoons and on tho 
1 oynge, and the horrors of tho slavery w hich awaited the eutterers 
on arriving in distant lands, wo stand astonbhed at the moderatidn 
of Uie vill^ra at a timo when they were too imorant to reoqg- 
nizc any distinction between the swarthy scoonorelB who prowled 
about their bays and rivers intent on evil, and the hunorede of 
men of honour and fairer complexion whose lot was oast among 

* IllustmtioM iif China and iU Pwple : a Stria of Hundred jP/io- 
tographe, with LeUerpreet daeripiive o f the Places and PtopXe rtpresmkA 
By J. Thumaun, F.R.G.S. 4 vuls. Voi. 2. London : Sampson Low ft Go* 
187.3. 
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induceiii'^nt to mo! Wouldn^t itP Oli dear no-, certainly not.” 
Art; vve indisrreet in aF-kinfr where art' Mr. lliitchefion’B finondaP 

If tile eLyle of this hook is odd, tlie inddt‘Tita and characters 
follow p-.iit. We. have s?nd that Mr, I-K^rton hei/an his love alfair 
in riiMiiiig dt>wn the iiieUno a1 such lieadlong speed 

that by the time servire is en’er, and he ha.s ofle.rod to roatoii' to 
Ilia Ht. r»vilia a uieco of uiijriionetle she lias left on the seat, 
and she hns sirillca, shalcen her liend, and refused, ho is ahle to 
say, “ M\ fate was sealed ; and as the or^xaii peah'd forth the j'Tond 
pviiye.r fiom in E(/itfo for the ovodus of the conp‘e{j[ation, 

and I s'owly passed down the nial«5 after uiy eiicdian tress, niy goal 
expanded into a very heaven of adoratiim and love I'* la tho 
churchyard ho lo.«<es ’Ins j^oddess Avith the j'rey eyes and dimpled 
chinj on wUuh he nddi'esses himself to one. Mr. Horner— “.tack 
JTovni*r” to his frirnd.'^ -a ridiculous etlif'V intended to poivonate a 
Oovenimeiit clerk, w'hoso income is spent on smart attire, and 
wlioso Suinlay doliffht it is to leave the church “ immediately afli'r 
tho doxoloj^) iiinl who, “ planting himself en^ily and 'rviwofully in 
a studied aUitude sumo short distance from thi* doors, would, from 
that commandinj^ position, piH:»ooed to stare at and mimitcly 
obsen’o the coui'rep'ation, collectively and sovemlly, as ihev came 
trippiii}* forth from the porch after him.** The “ladies in half 
mouniiiJ).?,” however, ai*H not to ho found ; arul Fraiilv Tiortoii 
remains constant in lo\e, luiserahle, and more imheeile than nsual, 
iiniil the A\ inter. And then, in tho wwk lad’ure (.Miristmas, as ho 
is in the school-rooni helping in the pri'panitioiis for the (jhnstmnd 
decowtions, his “lost madonna” comes in with a “scarlet niid 
white bmitsjr, of soft wool knittiii)?, crosstid o\< r her hostnn, and 
clns{K>d round Jier ilainty, dainty waist.” We coTifos.s that avc ou<riit 
to be omniscient, and to own to ip^norance is to put a whip into the 
hands <»f our enemies; Imt W'hich of the manv de\icos in soft 
Avool knitliiipr which Avomen cross oAcr their ljo.somft and clasp 
round tle lr dainty, dainty waists is that }iarLicular device called a 
sonta^V-*' 1!*''** ITiitcliesoiiheeu underpitiin'y n course of Le Follet 
or the Qnvvn Ix'fou' he vt'roto this Avondcrfiilly silly hook? 

When ilie laisiTiess part of the iiieeLinpf is over, they all have a 
pratiio at blind-man s-bulV in tho school-room, tho vicar and his 
elderly maiden sister, Miss PimpenieU, joining: ; and then Frank 
liortou conducts the Mudoniut to her house. lk?caiiso of these 
cbiU'ch decorations the young peo])le meet every evening for a 
week; and at tlm end <»f that time, on Christmas bay, Frank takes 
“Min” a bunch of violets, and snys, “(lond-bve, my datiiny'^ 
Aft*r which ho goes home “ ns joyous as a bird and as buugvy as 
a hunter,” and takes ottcasion tti assure the reud* .' that “ happy 
lovers arc ahvays hungiy, and have groat ap])eliteb.” »S(» it s<'enis 
hfive Inippy lovers’ dogs; for Frank’s dog (Jalch, Avhom “Min” 
has just said she “ loved, as she “ loved ” violets, “ galloped inU> 
his oatmeal porridge after his Avnlk,” or ralluir “ the iuitmeal 
porrulg'c gallopeil into him” in a Avay to malm the young geni Io- 
nian, liis master, ex<!laim to the reader, “ You should JinAc oidy 
seen liiui, tliat’s all ! ” On their next meeting these iimoceiit 
young pe(»ple. call each other “Min” and “Frank,” though all 
this time neither Mrs. Clyde nor tin* old Ijorlons have had a word 
to say to the acquaintance. liut presently FrsiuJc is introduced to 
Mrs. Clyde, and asked to her house on a certain Weilnesday even- 
ing. As he is going, ho is attacked 4jy a “ singular sensiition of 
nervousness, shyness — ^mmivaUe Aonfe’— just as if a cold key had 
been put down my back,” and when ho arrives at llie liouse the 
cold key process is coiuplett' ; for ho is the first of the guests, and 
Mrs. Cly<le is disgusted. During tho I'vening he, shows his temper, 
and acts in a manner w'hicli Avould have justifie d Mr. Jack Unruer, 
or Mr. MaAvley tho curate, or any nble-liodicd young man iu the 
room, in ejecting him suinnmrilv’from the pr**iuia4’s. Ikit “ Min " 
only coaxes him with “l'*runk!” and bewitching smiles, which, 
huwovi.T, fail in producing any good ellect, aud ho ixunains u> the 
end tho insolent young animal Sfr. Ilutclic.son has depicteil, appa- 
rently under the impri\ssion that ho was painting a cliuractcr luid 
numuers possible in rational society. 

The next day, to make up for his boorish ness, Mr. Lorton takes 
Miss Clyde n certain bulJlinrh, by nmno Jficky (Jhips, “tbo 
funniest, quaintest, most intelligent, and most amusing little bull- 
finch you ev^er clniqM*d eves on.’* Ho iK'gins the intervicAv by on 
apology for his rmh'uoss lust night j to which she answers, “ What 
made you bo imughiy, sir?” — this is t4) ho rt^jut playfully, not 
formally — with “ a dancing light in the cU'ar gray eyes, and a smilo 
on her pretty little mouth.” Alter which they go on with “ Frank ” 
find “Min,” and silvery laughs and more confessions, till ho “pulls 
the littlo chap, cage and all,” out of his pocket, find gives her 
Dicky Chips 

••Oh, Fnink I” she exrlRimcil, in lirr sweet, enjmest. ncconts, Avitli a ring 
of emotion in them. ** He*8 sii<'h a littlo pet of yours j mnl you Imve had 
him so long ! 1 wonid not take him from you tV>r the world 1 ” 

*« Then,” said I, just os ooniestJy, “you have not forgiven me. Oh, Min I 
when vou promhicd to do so 1 ” And 1 took up my hat os if to mi away. 

We ’argued the pint ; but, tho end of the matter was, that Dicky Chips 
wua miule over to iiis new mistn'w, with all his goods, ehattels, and appur' 
tenancfM. A happy bird he might condder himself hencofbrth, I knew. lie 
would bo idoUsod— a very nice situation, indocK], for a bullfinch I 

Byrond-by I got closer to Miu, oa wo were standing up, talking together 
and making Dii^y go through a few of his tricks on the drawing-room toble. 

“ Mill,” said 1, Hoflly, bending over her and looking down into her honewt, 
trutb-teUing gray oyc:*— “ my darling P* » ^ 

But, at Uuit precise moment, tlie door opened ; and, in walked Mrs. Clyde. 

Tho next chapter i« headed '• Breakerd Ahead,” and Mr. Tcunyson 
by to answer for the motto:-— 

Oh, I see thee, old and formal, fitted to thy petty part. 

With A Uttle lumrd of maxims preacliing down a daughter's heart. 


“Tlwy were dnnj^rous guides the feelings — sho herself was not exempt— 
Truly sluv hcrhdt had siifier’d “—perish in thy self-contcmpt I 

Bui rL'ally Ave think our author is somewhai hard on that woll- 
alm.=ii‘d pi rsun, the mother who iiiteri'sta herself in her daughter's 
luarriiigc. CnlcsB it is to be understood that tho mere of 
lovo lx*tAvoi‘ii two impecunious young people, devoid of experience, 
sense, and mcMris in about equal proportion, is sulficient oasis on 
A\ liicli to coiiatriud. a marriage, we luinnot Bi»e Avhat a mother has 
to do but to “ break down her daughter’s heart ” when she has 
LMven it in deliauce of tho rules of rational living, BliBses and 
ki.^^es iiiulie a rh^iuo that comes only too easily, and Ioa o in a 
cottage ha^ bivn painted aauIIi many a “juicy ” brush; but there 
alvvnvM ri'inaius tiuii oue stem pmsiiic fact of tho circulating 
medium, and (‘veii idiotic loveraand Madonnas with grey eycBhave 
to he fed. TluMv are fi'AV things so utterly insignificant as to be 
unable to do harm. Hihc and I is about one of the most in- 
significant of its tribe — the absoluhdy wovlhlesa novel; but still 
it has its littk; uoison-hag like other weak, small creatures. Girls 
are gimcrally silly emnigh by nature ; aud when they ere in love 
they are at their silliest. Xiijlhing, then, Avhich helps them to 
withstand the rational advic-c of their friends, and givos their folly 
an extra strain, is decidedly pi?micious; and Mr. Tlutcheson’s 
diatribes against Mrs. Clyde— rcpn^swjiiting nuison and common 
Kcnsii — arii mischievous just so fur as this. On the whole, such a 
hot»k as S/ie and 1 can only ht* regarded as a weed to be dug up 
and carted away out of tho Ihdd as jkhmi ns possible. Oomnion sense, 
rea.-4on, iind good grammar need their “ index Fxpurgatoriua *’ as 
much UH Roman Catholicism. 


FltKXCH I.ITKUATURE. 

B efore the limi weather diHappt*arB completely and tho 
travelling season may said to have come to an end, lot us 
notice a leAv volumes belouging to M. Ad. Joanne’s e\ci)llent 
colhetiou of Guides. Of course the International Exhibition 
at Vienna gi\'(‘s particular iiiiorest to llie tiuy but elegant duo- 
decimo lately included amongst the (fuides-dinmant.* The whole 
route fnmi Fans to the capital of the Austrian hhupire is accu- 
rately d<*scrilMHl ; all places which deserve tlm notice of tom'ista 
are made tlu^ subject of distinct paragraphs, and tho lettoiqu'ess is 
illuhtrated by uiiiueroiLS woodcuts, maps, and plans. 

In the case of a country lilvo Italy, so full of historical recoj- 
lectioTis and of artistic and natural lx*autic8, it is obAdons that 
tho three hundred and ninety-two page's of the Gnuh-diamant f 
cannot take the place of a more detailed handbook. At the 
same time it will be found extrcmi'ly useful os a remembrancer, 
and it brings togi'tbcr in a pithy and concise manner subjects 
Avhich tho tmAelicT will be a Die to master more in detail when 
leisure allows him to do so. M, du Fays, who is the Avriter of 
the Italian part of M. Joanne’s series, has greatly facilitated the 
labours of tourists by giving them sketches of e.vcursions so con- 
IriAod that in a very short lime they cun explore sysiomatically and 
usefully all the places of note throughout the Peninsula. 

M. JoaniK'. himself has taken under his spociaJ care tho volumo 
refemng to France.^ Notwithstanding iwhn'vity, this little book 
is n model of coninleteness ; and although Ave must not look to 
it for pictim*sqne descriptions aud detailed ajrchmologicHl notices, 
it leaves nothing iinmontioned which derit»iTC.s to bo intelligently 
and carefully studied. 

The volume Avhich M. Isamhert has devoted to tho East § is 
of gn‘ator pretensions; tla^ route Avhich it ombniccjs covers a 
large tract of country, for it includes not only Turkey iu Europe 
and Greece, but tlie Danubian provinces, Albania, Servia, and oven 
the plains of Troy. Our author begins by a few practical directions 
to tourists, such as hints about tho clothes they should wear, tho 
hyg-ionic precautions they should take, the cheapest way of 
travelling, The first part of the bwk is taken up by Greece, 
and we doubt Avliether a better dcscriplion of that country has over 
been w'ritten in so few pages. Not only does M, Isamlicrt sketch 
tho geography of Greece, and give a summary of its political 
history ; he also enters into details couceming tho development of 
tho tine arts from the classical iioriod to the Byzantine o^e ; ho 
then speaks of tho government of the country as it is earned on 
at present, and descriW the formation and character of modem 
Greek. Tho pari of tho volumo treatii^ of Turkey introduces us 
to a society with which the luajorily of readers ^ as yet 
very little acquainted. Tho Turkish vocaoulaiy, consisting of ex- 
pressions liktdy to he constantly used by tourists, is an excellent 
feature in this publication ; but wliat must wo think of our old 
friend GoAiolle’s rash statement that la lanym turq^ie dit beaucofnp 
de eJmes on pm de motSf when we find the following sentence given 
fia the oquiA'iilent of “ JMcase remember the waiter — ^^Khizmetim 
itrhin htr chei UMm hlin ” / EleAron maps and twenty-three plana 
complete the volume. 

The matt^rials accumulated by ^neratiohs of scholars and en- 
thusiasts liave been carefully gathered together, elaborated, and 
pivsontod in a readable form by M. E. Dospois in his new oditipn 
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of I which forma the moat recent iuatalment of M. Rdfmier'a 

admirable collection entitlod Le$ grands ^(trivatm da la 
( It 13 a matter for ro|;|:ret that ao few matenala of a teally truat- 
worthy character exiat from which we can coiiatruct a biography 
of the author of Tartuffe, Hacine and Corneille were foHunale 
1 enough to And hiatoriaiis in their res^tive ihmilies. Fontenclle’a 
brief ^ sketch of his imcle, and l/niis Ilacinc's touching mcnioirA 
of his &thor) are documonts which only need comment and 
illustration ; but in the case of Moli^ro wo have nothing of the 
kind to help us. Ile^ has left no coiTospondoncis and he wrote 
very few pre&ces to his plays. Those of his contemporaries who 
took ^ the trouble of noticing him were his avowed enemies* 
and, in short, the only piece of biography which we possess about 
him is Griiuarest*0, which is full of errors, and whicn has never- 
theless become the indispuusablo accompaniment of editions 
of Moli&re, for want of sonie^ing better. Tlio memoir prt^pared 
by M. Despdia for this edition will mipear subsequently; the 
present volume contains two farces, m 6 decin volant and La 
whimn da harhouilU, which are supposed to bo the work of 
Molifere ; we have next 7 /Mourdi and Le (Umt amoureux^ together 
with an Italian comedy by ikdtramo, onlitled L' InaveertitOi generally 
considered as having suggested the former of the two plays last 
nientioncd. Finally, the editor lias added a list of all the per- 
formnnccs of Mulidru^s plays down to the presiuii day. Ilis noics, 
prefaces, &c.,Rre exhaustive, and the text is irreproachably correct. 

A rqiort was circulated some time ago in certain French papers 
that hr Dauban's now work t had lieen seized by the police, chiefly 
on account of the curious engraving which appears at the begin- 
ning of the volume, and which is the reproduction of a Gernian 
print. This extraordinary composition is certainly not very flat- 
tering to Fnmce, and the artist, who is no respecter of persons, 
has managed to turn into ridicule with oqtially unsparing rigour 
the Jioiuinartists and the Republicans, hi. Oaiubetta and M. 
Roiiher, hi. OUivier and hi. Victor Hugo; but his impartiality 
must be his excuse, and tho dowiifiill of the French Empire is a 
catnstroiihe whicJi all parties (including Napoleon himsolf ) has- 
tened on ns much as they couhl. M. Dnuban’s idea, however, Is 
to expose the true character of the nouveile* coaches socialee, and 
to give us tho real history of the Commune. \Vith that view he 
has thought it well to allow M. Raoul Riguult and his col- 
leaguc.i to speak for themselves, aud his book may be described as 
a colloction of ofllcial documents emanating from the revolutionary 
Council which during the juoiith of May 1871 renewed in Paris 
the s(!cnc8 of tho Reign of Terror. ^ M. iMuban introduces his 
rccncil by n curious and at the same time melancholy essay on the 
state of French society under the Second Empire, A number of 
autogi'aphs illustnito the volume. 

M. Wallon, membiir of the Institute, and author of several 
valuable historical works, had reviewed in tho Cotref^idtint^X the 
Jlistoire de la Temur by M. Mortimer Teniuux, and several other 
books written on the events of the first French Revolution, These 
articles, originally published l»etwecn March 1870 and August 
1872, have been since completed by the addition of entirely new 
mattt;r, and the two volumes which now contain them give a 
>'ery interesting and satisfactory account of the evonfs of tho 
years 1792 and 1793. M. Wallon remarks in his introduction 
that the political system known by tbo name of Terrorism ” 
was only waiting for a favourable moment to continue and ! 
carry out tho old traditions of tho Onnit^ de salat public. As 
soon as a stupendpuB wsir had paralysi^d the forces of the nation, 
the successors of Marat, Ranton, aud Oollot dllerbois came for- 
ward and faithfully worked out tho programme of 1793 — ^Hh 
this only diflerence, that tbo discovories of modem chemistry 
enabled them to destroy more thoroughly than their pitMlecessora 
had done seventy years ago. M. WaUon wishes that tho perusal 
of his book may encourage honest men to preserve among them- 
selves a union without wdiich the events of 1793 ^^ 7 ^ xnust 

infallibly be once moi'o repeated. 

Among other instructive doenmonts on the late political 
history of France wo must mention the Report drawn up by M, 
Saint-Marc Girardin in tho uamo of the Committee of inWtiga- 
tion appointed to examiiie the acts of the Omvemement de la 
iUfmse natianaU,^ It is a valuable sketch of the last days of the 
S^ond Empire, from the events immediately pieceding the de- 
ciaratioh of war against Prussia to the capitulauon of Sedan and 
the reported death of Marshal MacMahou. 

M. Ke^iudd dedicates to Don Emilio Castelar hisUistoiy of Spain || 

‘ from the death of Charles III. ; and in the introductory IctUsr 
which he inscribes to the Rmiublican leader he gives % short 
Bumma^ of the merits and defects of tho Spaniards, considered 
as politicians. Tho local institutions in the Peninsula are, he says, 
excellent, but the central administrations, in most cases, am do- 
tostahle; the Government has to bear the consequences of a 
cwtury of misrule, and oveay one is to hlaine for the deplorable 
ei^tion ^ which Spain is just now. The people slumber in 
Idl eness a nd ignorance, while thrir leaders squander to no purpose 
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the resources of the country, and extend cont^isatipti to atf ^ 
provinces, only with the result of increasing disorder and 
M. Reynmd would fiiin hope that tbe^ S|»hiards wfll find In iM 
lessons of contemporary history a caution Against misgoveruiiMiQL 
and he accordingly endeavours to before them a fiathM 
pictim> of their recent revolution. ' The volume is accompanied Iqf 
two maps. 

As we are speaking of Spain, we may here notice tiie saec^ 
aeries of Oaldoroii’s plays*, tranaktod into French by M. Ant<ri»i 
de IjRtour. We must not be misled, he says, by the name 
comedy ” which we find applied to these productions. Whetiiw 
the subject is humorous or serious, whotuor the catastrophe is 
tragic or comic, all dramatic works in Spain arc comsdias /dmosas. 
M. do Latoiiv gives , 11s hero seven of Calderon’s plays, together 
with prefatory notiros which form a series of oxcellcut contribu- 
tions to the history of Spanish liieratiint. 

Miiwrs. Maisonneuve have miblisht^ several interesting volumes 
on points of Oriental loro. The first which w'o liavo Ui mention 
is a treatise on the Life and Sentences of the philosopher Socun- 
dus t, well known to sliidonts whoso aitejitionlias been directed to 
the history of Gnosticism. Schier, Lucas Hulstcnius, and Orelli 
have published tho Greek text of the work hearing the philo- 
sophers niunu; r^tiii trunslations of it may ho ibuiid in the 
Speculum hidorinle of Vincent do Beauvais and the Adversm'ia of 
ikrlius ; but nil these pieces, as M. Revillout ubser\'«is, are not 
calcidatod to give us a very high idea either of Soeundus or of his 
philosophy. On the other hand, it is certain that in tlie Eastern 
world a treatise bewaring the same name was for a voiy long 
time read, copied, and translated with the utmost eagerness by 
ObrhiiianB, as being a work of edification. We are thus led to cou- 
jecturo that, not^vitlistamling their common title, the two texts 
were dilierent works ; and tliiB fast M. Revillout has ascertatiied 
by studying an Arabic MS. proserv'ed in tho Paris National 
Library, and comparing it with an Etbiopic version and a few 
fragments of a Syriac one. lie further maintains tlial the 
work is a production of much more recent origin than the Oriental 
texts, and that it was taken from an Eastern original, whidi is ' 
now unfortunately lost. M. Revillout discusses in a very able 
manner the literary qualities of the several versions of the 
Senieucos ascribod to iSecundus, and gives an iutorcstiug summaiy 
of the roHmous and metaphysical views they contain. Svhother 
Socimdus himself was a real or a fictitious personage seems 
doubtful ; at any rate his collection of Sentences is nothing else 
but a philosophical novel compomsd for the purpose of popular- 
izing tbo Gnostic theories so fastiionable during tho second century 
of the Christian era. Whilst developing this argument, M« 
Revillout is incidentally led to give ns many loterosting particulan 
respecting the various sects grafted upon the luxunaot tree of 
Gnosticism, especially tlie Valentiniaiis, and their relation to 
Christianity. 

We are also indebted to M. Revillout for tho publication of some 
most interesting documents f relative to tho Goundl of Nioosa. 
Towards tho beginning of tho presen^^entury the celebrated ai^se- 
ologist Zoega had discovered, in a (k^ptic MS. belonging to tho 
Buriria Museum, a few fragments attributeil to the Fathers as- 
sembled at that Council ; he gave in his catalogue a brief notice of 
them, but without en^^ring inlo the details which so important a sub- 
lect would liuve justified. Even the complete tittuslatioua added 
t>y him wert^ insulKcieut, and much remained to he done by auhso- 
quont students in tlie event of fresh texts being brought to light. 
M. Revillout been fortunate enough to maxe this discovery, 
and, whilst exploring the treasures contained in the Turin collection, 
he W found two long Coptic finupieuts which are evidently a 
portion of tho Nicene Acts. One of these, and one only, is men- 
tioned by Am^d^ Peyrun in the preface to his Dictionary, W they 
are both equally worthy of attention. They give us, first, th« 
Nicone Creed, followed by glosses, explanations, anathemas, &c. ; 
secondly, a treatise of ethics for the itSo of the Christian Church. 
Doctrine and practice are thus equally illustrated, and passages 
have been now published which were not proviously known to 
oxisk M. Revillout deserves the thanks of alt theological students 
for the care he has displayed in editing these two texts, supple- 
tuentiug them with a French translation, aud illustrating thuui 
vrith a preface and notes. 

Tlie work jointly issued by MM. Sautcyra and Cherhonneau $ 
is valiuible both os on illustration of Mohammedan law and as 
a textrhook for practical purposes in tho colony of Algtnria. By 
a decree issued last month the Fronch National Assembly has 
decided that tho preservation and transmission of landed pro][)erty 
riiali bo for ^e future settled in Alfj^ia exactly according to the 
legislation in force in France. This new measure is not coo- 
siaerod likely to uietd with any difficulty in its application, b^uso 
tho law which it ahrogates formed port neither of the Koran nor 
of tho Sunua, and was consequently destitute of the religious cha- 
racter necessary to impose it upon the couscionco of the Mohatn- 
hiedoDs. On the oilier hand, as the laws applying to nersona 
and to succession have tliat character, it has h^n oeemed 
advisable not to alter tbem, just now at least. Bucb is the 
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reason which has induced MM. Sauteyta and Cherbonnoau to 
publish the work of which the llwt Volume is now lietore U5«. 'fhe 
text is taken from the Kcwan^iind chie%£bm the well-kmiwm 
law treatise of feidi Khalil^ adopted’ as an authority ihroufi^h- 
out Northern Africa, and sanotiuned by tbo FrcMici (lovurn- 
mont. The comuioiitary is based upon the Koran, tlie old Arabian 
cuetowis, tho Moariic law, as tho Mischna and th«* Taluuul havo 
defined it, the ^mma, ami the docisipns^iven at various tilings by 
tbo Imauns and other lUBfyisttntes. fn order to facilitate retoivnciis 
and cortipfurifiona, the anlhom liarvo thought it udvisnble to A)lluw 
the syetein objHTved in the b'vench cude riviL 

The concluding instalment of the late llnroii Ihv^^l do Bollo- 
gtuita gimhma liija lately puMishod.* ft treats 

of llio^ Keynioi, mid diac.u&iaes fuUv all tho S(»Uiti'»ns proposed with 
the view ot* (5<^tlling the origin of that people. A biugrnjducal 
notice of the author int.roiluccistho pamplilet. 

Tho title w'liich l*rofessur ^roivy hasgivru to his l)<»ok t t'ufllci- 
cntly explaijiH the subject of wbich it trcais. l(o bas here con- 
densed, 111 ft very and ninuner, tli** Icotaioa given 

by him at tlio (jolldgo de braiux*, fiu<i the ti'xi is illustnitcil by 
upwards of n huiidixid wo«»druts. 

It la obviv)Ut* 1 hiit railwcjy onjrinoonii;:- mnst lit'iu'i'f.trlli be a voi'v 
importsiut rpiostiou i»i modern warfaro. Both us uio uis of t*ou\e\- 
anco and as strut cpi.-'il lifn's I, railways r^'iiruil fail lt» cnc.a!:o tlio 
Berious atteullon of milil.o’A commandejM. W’hntsiro llicla.'L mcaiia 
cither of tlv.dr(*yi.:ir or of coTSitnictiMir tli-’m with tli" »;im(ist 

rapidity? ih)NV r.ui t!r»'y !>•■ laid dowji with ihe rexjim-cs at ilio 
dlsiKiiition of an ceay on tlie march 'i how : ludl we niio*, train, 
and orgrtni,'i‘ Ihe new braiicJi of lla* senicc h abe'vd ciiviim- 
Statlivs ivipiire? (J.iptain fssalciie does not .'illi‘ni])t to ai^ftwcr 
the?iO f[Ucr«li« ;iK in «hdail. bid. lie hat! jiiit logclhei* in his i.n;jL'cMivi* 
little \<dmiivi the facia wliicli^it is most Li> know n*- 

epectirig iho cous^Piiclieu find working of lailwin.^, uul the him- ho 
gucrtcfin be «.,!■* ily carried om' and applied by espericnecd idbeors. 

The de\i-!opincnt oi' indu-tvyand of iho snt-. c,oinu‘i‘t«Ml with it 
is one of tlin nuet iv'il-wl’ictovy resnhs of the propre^^^ intuli* by 
cheniistvy 5. O-id works IrciMlntr of that .‘-libjecl miiid uIw.ins l»e 
welcome. We are not acij uni uled with any scieTititic work tliat 
adcfpmifly' desen)»es l)ie ili.nillation of wood, and lb** variiuis sub- 
stunccs which llmt ditdillulion preducvi. We theieforc tli.nnK 
M.Oiiniilh* Vincent f <v has in, a ciidwivourcd to mijuiIv this deVulcm- 
tum. . dV'elvo yo.uV c\ peril '.ice eimblcs him to [m -. dv aulhori- 
tativeU on this bniuirtaid brancJi of pvaidical clienilstvy, and tbo 
tuonogruph in which bo has irhuu th* rfffiiUs of Id*, l•ypel•u•ueo is 
exliiiusrue. Il is pivhiecd with u brief notion of rhliippw Lebon 
d’lluTubcrsin, who was the hist (0 distil wood for the purpo-e ot 
utilizing the e.omburtliblo gases tbns pnxluCfd, and gi\ii)g to 
imlmitry the beueiit of tbo acid.'i and tany clotnonls obtained I’roiii 
the same soun’o, 

i>r, Haeckel is one of tbo luo.'^t di.slingnis]io«l (lorniun repre.^cn- 
tativc-M of tho o'olutiou tliwry j),* and hi.s lecluvos on the natural 
hwtorv'ofc’.re.alioncu'Oconsidcreilto beoiw <.»f tho best suiuinanes that 
have licsai jniWi.<hod of th^ uftou-diftcii.ssed anbjecl. 31 . J-.eon 
Diiniout I’rJginullv intojided to givw a French verHiun of* Dr. 
lIacoker.s work, but aftwnvalds he cons^deivtl that an aiudytical 
.nlcetoli would answer oven' puiposo ; audiiecordlngly be bu^ meiuly 
C(>ntri bated a small essay to tlio Hibliothhpie <h philmophv^ ron- 
trjnpormiw, instead of nn elabornto work in four vobuiies. The 
preface of tbo b'rcneh tr.mijlator is aneloipieni apology for Darwin- 
ism, and we aro rather niuctled at tiuding M. Jduuioiit .'is.^erliiig 
ihiit tho doetiimH of tlio Communist and Siudulist agitators are tbo 
logitiiusto riv.nlt of spirituali^-iiu Wo pemi.-l, ho sny.*, in loeking 
upon man us rou.'i.‘’tlU[r of a body and a ..'oul; hence, us lie oddly 
infers, all luir poVilieal cahiuiitioa. 

, \Vo liuvo two ii'ioro yohuncs of Saint-.Simon’.s Meinoiis^; tbo 
reign of LtmivXlV. is coming to a close amidst ibo curses of an 
opproBSwd nation, rtm] r.!io SVnv of tho Spanish Siicces-<ion expost> 
tha (lophA'r.bliJ rmllily i)f the grtrud woHart^ncs geru.rala and 
MiuihteiS. It is ftiiJii.-iiig to f-iHi bow ibi' incapable \iiJuriy 
is handled by SaiiU-SIiuoa : Jiis porlniit of lh.it eomniiinder 
seems ov\’r».li"twrT, but I'onlempurjirv evidence pro\es that it was 
only an expri '•slou iif llid mber truih, Inmgino tbo destinies ot 
TVauco plai ed in the haiid?i of a man re.^jiecting whom it is said. 
“ Jlo wa.s cut out- oii purpose to j)n>jiio over a ball, to bo the 
nrupiro at a tonniament, and to ung at the opera the parls of 
kiugi? and beroe-', if ouU bo luul voice enough, lie wa.s iikowiso 
fldmir.ibly tpi.ililted to .set liio faaliion ; but in every other le.^pecthe 
was alwolutely null. ' it su-ema incredible, that Louis Xl\'. should 
havo Wm i-o tliorotub.ly iiihituated a.s ho'wa^ by a man who 011 
the field of baltlo Viaidaned fho utmost presumption with. total 
want offtklLl; whil^i at iho eoaiieil bnard he ivndered himself 
equally cou.’^p.icuoui by hia pride, liw cringing disp<;sition, .'ind lii.s 
ignonuice. 

M. Alfjed A.ssolbmt was very ne:ir luoeiling with the «mie fate 
aa Afadiime do kShuil wIk'Ii aim publiAhed her bot;k on licr- 

• Eilntofjniw tfuMM, l*nr Uoget, baian do llcllo-iioi. panic. 
Faria: MuiMairvuVi?, 

f Kotm^U'hinv iiitunnh, /.,oco)Me£»«n, t#:rrr«<rfl c< (irWcawt*. Piir .f. Muivy. 
Farin; Lcnair-tSiiUUorc, 

' j^'Maiivd jnttiiifHf uiiUUvrr cftemin$ rh jhr. Par AI, l<lie Lsali-uc. 
Earla; .(.lauthicr^VilUirs. 

4 OirA(yu;fi’/f«»rt tfrs <71 vnjtrs c&»*, ct ntdi^fition Ji». ^iruduita dLrivfs, 

JPai’.t’dmUk; Villi icTlt. Palis: Danthier-ViU.'n**. 

ft '/Airi'ii'/ 0^ t<i Ih 'i'rk tk Crt^dtiftiuH cn Par LAm Dumont. 

iWrw^ fioruK'i-lVniilityrC'. 

, ^ Mvinnm^st du due dt Sumt-Sinum* ^'ols, 5, 6. Purls add London : 
Jlochiitttf & Cq. ' 


many. The preiheo he haa added to the new edition of Mm^comiiir * 
suilicieutly proves that the traditions of despbtisiii never ijutdeigo 
much vaDaDon, and that Count Seimrler, vmo twelve veaie affo 
presided o\er the eonimimtm da edpariage^ followed la 

the woke of the Duke de Hovigo. Whilst, howevray the gifted 
diiiighter of M. Nooker saw an entire edition of her work destroyed, 
AL. Aesollant fared considemhly better. M. de Persigny not only 
revoked Dio deci'oc issued by Coautl5aiTurier, and which absolutely 
prohibited book-ha'wkers from selling Marcondr; ho went so w 
! as to offer tg M. .Vjssollaiit tho post of rklacteur en chtf of a Govern* 

I nmnt newspaper, ff our readci's will lake tho tremble to [Minise the 
I keen satire which iiiakcs up the IlidmretVuniUidimit^ they \vill see 
ftt onco why, in the tinit pliice, tho circubititm of the volume was 
imperillod/jind, in tbo next, why Al. de Persigiiy was anxious to 
win o\cr to the ctiuso of Boiinpartiam so clever a \vriteras M* 

I A^^ollanl. 

[ fhe liiiprcsnom at soM/'can'st of Ocorgo Sand, tho Lettre^ 
d'um' honm tv ft mnip f published imdm* tbo iitimo of MadMmf and 
th(‘ .}ft'‘nioiirA tVnn coulmm ' by Al. Knicst Veydtjau, are throo 
iiiiiM'cstiug volume‘s. Alndclchie i.s a liocn politician, very on- 
tbusiJl^.tiL• for AI. 7'liieis, and fully justifying by her i-nminon sense 
jtiicl her uprightness the epitliel which appears on tho title of her 
b'lok. 'flic let tern she now publishes are reprints from the /Vi/iYieifori 
of a Paris rmwspniHT; imd we have i*omiirked especially an oxceUont 
criiiipio uf the linchnnicmvntfi do Pnulvnccj which ve iwow'ed ft 
liHle\\hile ugo. Thid e\ tra ordinary book w a, s isr^ueil, iLa readejr 
may iH'Miembi r, wlt!i .111 inlrodiiclory ivcommeiubitinij Iroin Georg© 
.‘"kind, who lias re)}ritited Iier in hm* /luprt'mom ct 

so irfotrii. Al. bVvdenii disco ur.si*.s about slock joLbi is with a 
hiuceritv which oiiidit lo doter young men from rushing iinad- 
\isedly Udo iiiouey tnmsiclious. 

M. SlapfiT lias broiigliL to a conclusion in the lierno Rvmo || hia 
^ketcli of Deamnaidiai.H ; Al, AJauvice Vornes gi\c.s ii.s iikowign the 
Last part of Ids essay ou tjxperiiiieutal psiychology ; and Al. Aiiidddo 
lIogiL con tributes a cliapter to tlie j’oligioiis bbtory uf our own 
limy.-, by describing tlm campaign lately carricLl on at Geneva 
ag.nnst iJm IJllvamontuiiists. 

* Mnrromir; hUloin: dvn tiudiarA, Par Alfred A>*.on:int. Porii.: 
(hnrpintk'r. 

f fiitpri^ifions t( simunii’s. Par ( a‘i;i;;e SiiHiJ. Piirij} ; l.i.'vy. 

X Lt'tlrrs dnnv. hoHiuir Juumv, JVir MadeJrino. J*!iris : l.i’vy. 

JMitnv'm’ii (Ptm vt}uh»iiiir, P;u* Knii st I Vydoiuj. P.iri’; 1 i^ v. 

}| fiihi'nfhrqttv utdvvrsvffv vtnvot .ii//sjir. Sipteinim* i.-'7 l.ausnnnc; 
P•'‘u!(l. 


' NDTll’i:. 

ff'iff %Hj Ivarv to strrto that ive docUnts lo rvtuni njcctvd Vouimuni^ 
Oittiom ; and to this rtde «•« can vuthe 110 cjt'ceptioH. 

Tho 8-iTr itUAy Kiiview is dnlg nyistored for tran>'ttnsdon ahroad. 

Nearly all Ihe back Nkimhers of the SA'JUun.AY fltiviLW /nag be 
uhtitinod Ihroagh ting Hoohstdlrrj or of Ita* J^ddiahvt^ td-f/tp OjfcOf 
i>8 Southampton Slrv.ct^ Strand ^ lKi\f to irhtnn all (oniinnnica- 
iions relating to Advertisements should Uketeko he addressed^ 
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B®. imiaHT AT BIRMINGHAM. 

I T is % long time sinco so much enthusiasm has been 
excitedfby anj political event as by Mr. Bbight’b is^eeh 
on bis re-election for Birmingham. "He has been sileift for 
somo yearn, and a natural regret and pity for the cause of 
his fiilencQ' eoxubined #’ith the novelty of hearing , him to 

J..1 A j • 1 . • t i 


•comfoH' luad' QOiifid(mco imparted to them* after tkcy^iavo 
beci^ in th^p ojfSnion, somewhat badly trtated by a l^ok- 
sliding Ministry. The too, that Mr. Buiqiit was to 
apeak as a Min^teitlof the Crown opened the delightful 
proimei;^ bf heoill^ig what the Bliniatiy intended to do for 
themthre, or ati leaat ofijiearing^hat Bfr. BitioiiT would 
i*y to make "W^hould suppose that very few of 

those who caatto high expectations went away disap- 
pointed. The^ listened to a full of animation, ^cjioicely* 

worded, admirably' arrangcoT Mr. Bright candidly owned 
that he had no secrets to tdl, and ho took eare mo to speak 
as not to pledge his colleagues. But hd spokeAiko a man 
occupying a great pQ|^tien»».ajfid1cnowi^that he'occupied it. 
He |ijppearcd as the kind criti<^ andrwiso friend of the 
Government quite as much as a member of iL Ho meant 
to . ;-^e.‘a great party speech, and he madtit. He praise^^ 
the Liberals, and be nd^^ul^d the Cfensem^tivea^”^' bh^ be 
managed to avoid mode of hlpdling the 

subject. Be spoke, of the Oxad-i 

STUNS Govet^menti Imt no them/ 

not as isolated measure^ of le^^dlatibt[,'’bi9j( dk expesitidfas 
and recognitions of grwt pnaifelos. Mfd eombatijd^ tli j 
Conservaiaves not only as tfioopjon^^ refOnAs^^ 

during forty yoaajsr and, ^ ^sStdiiigsl# power uotbout^ 
having any ndfion of whbt.tO. do'Vdtbjaiw^j^ if thpy attoiqpd 
it, W * trasted' with thd 

wVte 

;thp jRp4^inent ^ill' ba^afo^deal with. Nor waa flie i 
lifttiiire, ^>tbe Ministry po^d over ; and 


diat^'Juirposes for wbibb it was 6jK>|^en» ‘j&# if^ 
look at ib as a manifbsto ^ the more ndtanoed aseti^ 
tho Government,. addressed to the a^iai^ tbsi^ M} 


laughed at tho Conservatives for mft bavi]^ ib biit be 
may possibly bavo dono inuch towards i^elph^tbiS^ 
a policy. His new ibeoi^of the prihoq^ meast^ 
Goverimient being orobodi^ntsorgreu^tjgf4ij|^ 
full of danger 1:<y ty election^ting proOpe^ the loheiiM’ 
pgrty. secs in the ilM 1^9% 0 bmh\ 

ajrombo<li|pont of^the mt^Mgeueral pr^^ 
may bo^ npnvcniently msestiibllkbed. Tm 'd^i|ik . 

correspond with the language hold by the 
the Irish Church Act was undef ditxmsftion. 
told that the case of tho Iri^i ^Churoh tusk d purelj^ 
ceptional one. It was becaffce it was not .in 
senso an established Chnrdi, but a Cl^chi%t|^%y^ a. 
minority on a majority as a symbol* ct (xmqttet^ 
M’arliamcnt was asked to interfere. In the saibe way lfr. 
Bright regards the Irish Land Act as a typicf^'instfince of 
the realization of tho great and general tmth that !^UfU 
ment is to attend, not only to interests, of the tandU 
owners, but to the interests or the lowo)^ o^d^ 
^AnsTONN gave an entirely different aocKt^nt of his measur# 
wlien he introducedf^od defended )feish land 'was, 
according to his view;*to he dealt jiritK iniw e^i^rdiiiaxgr 
manner s&gjy b^oaiis^ the BMory.' feriunes of’ 
Irish land were altogether ^tnprdii^y, 

[wela^g to 

nf/upd^tsiicd^ or ^pbied^ 

hv-dwll^sln^ ehd- 


ciV6y! TmM&lfog sfeH Mr>JBmiipT0 
^met^hfBkpry .M the^ two^ feoiisui^' is^'ail 1^ hotj^ lho 

Conservatives as aii^thii;^ ^uld X^h 4^ 




tttiUe eoQ 




Bl^qpT^fe4^ V^gnet^per^^ but pointedly enou^ 
to qiahp^d^g^tlq) ^pea«sfmg in tho breasts of some of 
[HA cj^m^f fr^ land a^ a free breakfast^ 
^d^tbe forgottni. %u||thenhi8 
^ to do something more than 

its priAoiplea^d its plans, 
of the Oovenuneitt', 
eniy in tho speech to 
disappearsd 
his perdbnal 
t '^Endand had better quit the 
infonned his adUenco that fa 


ould 


have been th^ great diffi^lty. ouppitj^ ‘-^tx 

jdul^he coui#yJht kr^^wfiPtenlttsjS^^ 

Codteemory of ^^hfi dppositflhi B& . 

thgift pud on^the coUnfi^. They oannorwnk m 
tdMpeal the Acts that have been passed; thi^ 
to wander into deserts of cofftrovertibW 
wish to show that tho Acts balls not 
which it Was propho^d they woidd do^ But now 
ask that their oppmaondo these measmes shaft bsJtogUrdbd 
in a new light. Th^ may fairly say that what^lb^ pirotosit ' 
against isr that measures shall be pfppciited to iP&lamcmt. 
as exceptional, and then, when oaxried, shi^ b| issfemed to 
have establisbod'general principles. Jn tfaid |My, they may 
urge, the aation is betrayed mto sanctidkh^ What it does, 
not mean to sanction, and thrir^policf Ww Us. to try to 


I# ^ j r J : 








1 »T w rr rWi r 




^ -e I « A ' ^ ' Tl > ’4 






''duciTOUio bi^eesaih xqgn cojuradt it 

inwotlMr, anifthia uipM'w]^'^ tbir Ottis^ 

TataTes 'nftnLto bAve i«irfBd.atr^ >= 

Hr. Bloat's roeecli is -alwh Tiiy 
anoAer'^T. U> told hie hea^ tb^ . 

bid 'Cb^ed MBsne tVurliamoit. uid th, 

Stir ^sS£S^S?s‘. 

ameusiiptk of the eounny at lorgai vppmw tw w a tmr ' 
iWHr^ d^biit^ tbii Ait ii ilibH^lni^^ fiat 
WnetMiifc di«g«r(}qb;#||Mdft||^ 
tom to!Lttitoiii<N!i^^ ^• 
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to lie solved. But this is unfortunately exactly the way in 
which Mr. BuiGUr aeoins to appi^ach those pulitioal qnos- 
tion.s which ho tells us are ripe for scttlelnpnt. 1 Jo eutwly 
dodincd to go into speculativo politics; he would only 
notice luaitors on which Speedy legislation was desirable 
and possible. 'The direction in whioli of all others 
ho thinks it easy and practicahlo to legislato is that of 
ouabling poor men to Txdtcr^d^henisclvcs by becoming 
owners ot land. Ho thought that tho present system utkIct 
whicli hig landhol del’s and big fai*niei*s exclusively flouinsh 
<loes not givo tho Isibonrer a fair- ghariK', mul fit tho same 
tiiiio ho caretully guai*dod himself against seeming to wish 
unfairly to siicrifieo cxintirig interests. Hut. lie gavt^ no sort 
ot hint at} to what moasuras could lie dt‘vise<l to give t.ljo 
IfilxJtircr a chance of bettering liimself by IxTorning rho 
owner of land. Ho seemed to tlesiro hi g(*t tho credit, 
or at least to aRbrd bmiself the jileasing pro.sjHM:*!.^ 
of doing something gi-aiid for the labourer, without 
having first discusHed 'with himself liow this is to 
bo done. Hih viow.H on the Caiiio-laws were equiilly 
hazy, lie asked whother it -was not mmislrous that, 
game ^ould not Ix^ the absolute pri>pcrty of the ieiKiiil. 
Oamo is not the absoluto property ol* any one, aiul !Mr. 
Bistght would perhaps not be veiy nincb inclijHjd to Li*lp 
to pass a law making it. so; but iIk* tenant has by law 
the right of killing it on tlu^ land lifj biivs, and uMially 
sells this right to the linidlord. ff Mr. Hiogiil* had put liis 
question weurati'ly, he would have a.slo'd \vheilnT it was 
not monstrous that a tenant sIkjuIiI forego iur a pocu- 
niary consideration liis right of killing g.une found on 
Ills land. But then the ipiesiifiii would have been rather 
Ixild and tame. It is iin])essibl(‘ not to see that in all tlu' 
pirt of liis speech wJiicli ndeiivd to the programme of 
the Ministry Mr. Bkioiit allow<'d himself to fall into the 
dangorous pmciico, too emnrnou among advanced Libmals, 
but distmssiug and ofitiisivx’ to modcniie men, of treating 
qncriiioud eaJrnlated to excite tho la.pes and passions of 
hiiiiiblo men in ;i bioad general nay, so as to leap at 
once to an imaginary goal of good govirnment with- 
out any sigu Ixing given tliat the real ddlleulties of 
tho subject liiiVG been considened and lurinourded. 

Tlioro is somoihiiig hollow and pr(‘teiiti<»u.s in the pro- 
po.sal so to legislate as to jmiko tho eoudition of 

tho labourer bet tin* by eua-bliiig him to beeouio on 
easy tenns the owner of land, unless wv find that the 
luithor of’ tho proposal h.^-s thought out the firelimiii. 
ary question wliethfi' any laws, not spoliatory, can off 'ct 
this, and ' ^fi'hetlier, if iiioy could, the po.sjljou , of 

tho lalwurer would be bidtiavd. Wlmt we waul a. 

hpeakei* on tho flaiiiodnws to do is not to a.sk whtiher 
facts inaccurately stated arc not nnmstrous, but to sbow' iis 
that tho stringent Jaws of trc.s])aMSs which mu.st reph,eo the 
Qaiuo-laws W'ould not bo a gruitor prsictical ineouvenience. 
Those who want this kind of ejiligliteninenl Ix lorc they an.' 
attracted by sclaunes »)f ix'i’onn w'tll find jiothing in .Mr. 
Buigut’s ulUTunee.s to saii.sfy them ; and one consequeuee 
will be, that luiwever much they may inlmirc !Mr. Bun. in’:; 
speech j,ruuauy ways, tliey willU^ obliged <o confess with 
regi-et Umt no aigus arc to bo gathered from it that the 
Qovemment hus Ixforu il a pro^grauimc of wiso and de- 
Ibujuble im]irovcmcn(.<j. 


'niK r.\RLl;\Mi:NTAUV COUP uHtat, 

T HR Count of OiiAMSOitD has been caught at Sjilzburg, 
and has giv«tn such satisfactory assurances to liis 
.purauers that tJie restorJiiion of the Monai'idiy is t.o bo pro- 
posed as soon as ilio Asst'mbly meets. 'Hiis is not tho tiiao 
to examine tho ^lature and vaJuo of tho eonccssiouf^%vlucll 
•Ittvvo thus at tho eloveuth Jiour been extrncteil from tho heir 
of the Boubuons. Jt may bo ossuiaed ibr tho sake of argn- 
ment that they nro all that tho most conlitituUonnIly luindod 
Orleanist can desire. !No virtue that can bo fttlributod to 
them wilbavail to make the action of tbo BoyalisU anything 
else than a conspiracy. It will in all probability ho a <'cn.' 
splraoy earned out under Parliameutttiy forms. ^J'ho rc.so. 
lutiou dcclariog^Fi'anco an hereditary, national, and cqii^ti- 
tatipnal Monalx^hy will bo iuirodneed, debated, and voted 
on in a strictly regular way, and the proposMsl He.sturation 
will not bo aitompiod unless tho division list shows a majo- 
rity in ito favour. Here no doubt are all tho tochnicalitios 
of ParhomenUiry procedurtii, and l^oiigh the ddvotion of 
tho axmy to Marshal MacMahon is fa^nning to bo paraded 
iwith iinnocessary and suspicious flwiuency, we will 
that they will be rigidly adlioi^ to. Bub the 


spirit and substance of Paidiameutary pri)CQdtiTe will ho 
wanting all the same. The Monarchy will be imposed 
upon Franco by the vote of an Assembly which, jtidgi^g 
from tho recent elections, does not represent France. " 
It is BO important to a clear appreciation of 
morality of tho RoyiiUst policy to keep this fact in y|||^ 
that we shall set out tbo proof of it, even at the coirhii 
some rcp(‘titiori. In tho first place, there is the steady 
drift of the pirtial elections sinee 1871. That the majority 
of tho (\undida1es returned while M. Tumus was ir 
power were favouiublo to the CTOVcmment mount nothing 
so Jong MS there had boon no election under his successor. 
Jt iiHcd to be Huid tliat in France the Govemnicnt for the 
timi' being ulwwys tarries the electors with it, and tliougl 
Al. TiriiJis gave the constituencies much more liberty than 
they were accustomed to look tor, the habit of obedience 
was supposed to be strong ciiough to secure ibc accustomed 
remit. The elections of tbo i2tli of October liavo placed 
I be partial i.’lccHions that preceded them in a now aspect, 
rrciii h constituencies do nob, ib appears, always support tlie 
Oovernincnl of the day. IMic pri2jci})al quarrel the Con- 
servatives hatl with M. Tiueus was that he allowed impropei 
cnmbMatcs to be returned. They refused to boliovo hu 
assurances iluit be had Tio pju*t or voice in tho matter; lit 
might, they insisteil, have had .u deiermiuing voice in it had 
bo ola^son. I'his is pretty good evidence that when the 
("oiisoi vaiives came into power they did not neglect the 
inslruinont which they had uccn.sod M. Twieus of neglecting 
There crin lie no doubt tliat ever since tlie 24th of May 
tho Prefects havt* been working their hardest to bring tlu 
voU'rs in their several dcpaiimcnts to look at public affain 
fr(»in the Minislorial point of view. Tho elections ol 
iSiitulay week sliow how entirely they have failed in this, 
and their failuro has furtlicr shown tliat the liepublicaii 
cliaractor (>f so many previous elections had a signilicnncf 
wiiicli at th(» time was not attributed to it. T'iie second 
proid’ that iho Assembly dot's not represent France is iht 
tlt'tt'niiinalion of tho Royalist party not to put the tpiestioi] 
to the t(‘sl. It i.s noli to be sujiposed that men like the 
Duke f»f BjiogIiIE or Count IlAia; — men who have bcei] 
Con.vfif uiional Liberals from the time they first cp red foi 
polities du^vn to the 24th of May last - woulil not gladly 
...ssuro themselves that they have tho countiy at. their back 
if such an assurance could by any means bo obtained. 
Kveu the thoroughgoing Legitimists, thougli they CiU't 
n(»thiiig about Iho .foeliug of the electors and might like 
to see rarliameiits altogether abolished, wouhl still be glad 
to throw t^u^ consent of the nation at their advei*sarie3 il 
they thought that it was theirs to throw. Indeed the im- 
purtnnee which, at tho time of the change* of (lovmnnent 
tlic (-uiisevvatives attached to iho management of the clec- 
li<ms, and tJie vblUy of ciirulars to Profeets with whicl 
M. liF.rr.A celebrated bis entrance upon offieo, seem to show 
that Iho origiiad intention of the party w’as to bring Ihf 
cJ(*ctors ii> a right fraino of mind, and tlien to dissolve ir 
tho certainly of obtaining a largo Koyalist majority. Now 
that lJi(*y have had time to survey tho ground, they see that 
such .1 «’i)nsiinimation is beyond their rcacli, uiul they have 
emr.t'ijiu'nlly made up their minds to do their best with 
tlj«‘ Aftiscjiilfiy that they have. But we may be sure that 
nothing but tho doubt whether a new Assembly would 
serve tlicir ])nrposo could have led them to take thh 
course. Af. Jon>r IjE.moinnk argilcs that thoro is nothing ir 
the plea that tho Aascmbly does not iTprosent France, 
bcc'ause it was never raised when the late Ooveraxaent pro- 
pciscd that tho Assembly ^ould consolidate tJie Republic. 
This fu-gument is disposed of by tbo ’fact ifeat tho Re- 
publicans w'oro at all times willing to libido by tho issue oi 
a general election. If tliey recognized tho coi|rpctcnco ol 
tho presinit Assembly to m^e tho Itopublie, it was because 
tho ('onservativo party objected to entrusting the task tf 
aiioUicT Assembly. J 

A. ra rliamont-ory RcBtoration the promoters of which ore 
perfectly awai-o that tho I^gifllaturo to which they appeal 
doe.*^ not represent the constituencies is nothing better tiiui 
a Parliamentary cemp (r 4 tat Tho prostitution of .Parha- 
xnontary Ibrntt to secure a result W'lilch is known to be 
opposed" to tho wishes of thoBO by whom tho Pmrliamont 
has been returned only makes tho manenuvre more indcecui 
When NakiIiICON packed tho deputes off to Masas, he had 
two excuses which are wanting Iq tJio pposont Conaervativii 
majority ,,^He an avowed disbeliever jn tho virtno of Potp 

linmenfiary government, ^nd he mtondid to appeal t^ ibe 
xuition in a' way .which, .irregnbr and unreal aS at wie^ was 
slilLpno&rahh» toil^ ^ jfiteicaiujg'ifae naticSi 
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altogetlMar. If tbo Asaomhly had really represented Fnmco* 
«^*^d bad tiierenpon been nent about ita bueiuoas by ibUo 
^P/^yabetB, the insult to the nation wotiild bavo been no 
gpmtcr than it is when the lioyalists use an Assembly 
which does not represent Franc© as a convenient instni. 
itLcnt for the necomplishmont of their plans. The con- 
demnation ineurrtid l)y ihoso who lend themselves to 
this (,'onspimcy must bo unequally distribut«'d among tbo ‘ 
throe facstions which m.'ike up the Iloyalist party. In this 
apportioiimout of blame tho liOgitimists come easily. 
To bo sure they are propart;d to Income thcmsidves and to 
moke their countrymen the Slaves of Hknbt V., but much 
may bo forgiven to men who honestly believe that sncU a 
servitude is really tho noblest freedom. They at least 
have falsified no pa^t professions ; and if they condescend 
to work out their puiposea 'through the agency of an 
Assembly which is rcprefHmtativo only in name, they can 
plead that, ns their pnnciplos do not bind them to consult 
anything but tlieir Sovereign’s pleasure, all that they do over 
and above is a mat tor of grace, and as such not to bo 
criticized. Tho Orleauists ,lifiv(3 no such excuse to offer. 
They claim to be Cunstiiutionfd Royalists — Royalists, that 
is, who regard tho consent <>f the govoracd as an clo- 
ineot of equal irnportaiuto with the will of tho governor. 
The founders and supporters of tho Monarchy of 
July must bo acquitted of cherishing any speoial rever- 
ence for legitimacy or hercditaiy succession. Their 
natural chiefs have for many years be(*u understood to enter- 
tain no aml)itiou beyond that of holding themselves at the 
disposal of Fniuee, if Franco sliould ever (^all for tlieir 
lierviccB. TJicro was nothing in ilicso antecedents to justify 
an cxpfictation that either lhauces or followers would 
become accomplices in an attempt to make Franco onco 
more a Monarchy ilirough the agoncy of a fortuitous conv 
course of deputies who know f lint they would lose their 
seats if any unfoi'cseen ill fortune should force them to face 
their constituents. The Conservatives have been accustomed 
to say, with somo reason, •that tho late Oovemment of 
National Defeneo was founded by men whose solo title 
to bo makers of* governments was tho accident that 
they happened on the 4tli of September to Ijo 
loitering near the Hotel do Villo instead of on tho 
^Boulevards or in the Cliamps BJysees. Tho hereditary 
national and constitutional Monarchy will lie founded, if 
founded at all, by men whoso only title to be makers of 
governments is the aceident that they wei*c elected in 
February 1871 to coucliulo a peace with tho Germans. 
This is tho sorb of Resfonition which tho apostles of eon- i 
stitutional liberty in France Imvo brought themselves to 
consent to, or rather to fnrtlier. The Legitimists alone could 
never have raiscul the Count of CiiAMitoun to the throne. If 
he wears tho crown at all, it will he the hand of tho Count 
of Pauis that has placed it on his head. If the grandson of 
Louis PHITirvK will not reign over unwilling subjects, ho 
has seemingly no objection to help another pretender to 
reign over unwilling subjccla. ** Qui facit per alium facit 
per 86 is a maxim which has no meaning in his eyes. 
If tho Orlcanists carry oft’ tho prize for Belf-stultificatlon in 
this singular competition, tho prize for folly pure and simple 
must be assigned to those ^ConscrvativoB who, cariftg no- 
thing for Monarchy, but n great deal for their own secu- 
rity, think that they will find it under ihu shelter of a 
throuo which will have no better foundation than a strict 
party vote in an Assembly which does not oven reproduce 


ally distrusts p)iK>posal8 of chaugo caa^ sci ffcdy 

expected to aimonooe large ond , coinprdhonxiw vmft^ 
Rip pRKii indeed romodcUod bMA 

tho commercial policy of the country ^ but 'thO* 
part of tho work which ho commenced ia alieimy . *0* 
complished ; and hiii ^ckiUiwledgod. suOoesodv iu 
direction of fiscal {loUcy is > the chief of tho proseui^ 
Government. As long os Mr. Guadstokis coutiuiMjl to 
i*egulate taxation for the gonernl interest without 
pwforonco of one class to another, no other financiOP Will 
command equal confidence. Tho essay in tho • 

perluips scarcely reprcKents the opinions or wishes of the 
OpjX)Hition; for tlie writer Would apimnntly bo perfisotjy 
coutouted that the prosimt Ministers should remain in office, 
if only tliey would repudiate the policy of their extreme 
Liberal alHes. (If the particular blunders and the 
]Kn*sonal scantlals whicb have fi*0m time to time thrown 
toiiqwniry discredit on some of tho Ministors, tho 
Reviewer speaks with commendoblo indifthrenoe. Ho 
perhaps underrates tho eflcct of the reflected unpopularity 
of somo members of tho Oovenuhent ; but it is cortaiiily not 
a reason for a great political chtitige'. that the subordinutea 
in one or two dopaHmenis dislike the head of the office^ ov 
that deputaiiouB have been received with iusnffioient 
courtesy. The eoustituencios caro little or nothing for the 
faults of Trufimioi or of temper which sometimes alienate 
supporters and encourage opponeuts in tho Honso - of 
(\)nnnous. liord PALMiiUSTON during his first term of office 
us I’rimo Minister was tempted by the elation of success to 
assLiinc a cardoss and Bupercilious demeanour which was 
tho principal cuiiso of his defeat in 1858. On his rctom to 
power in ibc following year he had tlic good sense to avoid 
a icpctitiou of his former blunder ; and from that time to 
the cm I of his life ho was us popular in. Parliament as in the 
country. If sumo c)f his successor arc not equally capahio 
of profit ing by cxjiericnco, they may feel confident that tho 
result of a general election will never bo cktominod by 
personal considerations, The majority in tbo Houso of 
Commons likes Mr. Dlsbaeu, but it declines to give Iiim 
its vote, 

Tbo most sagHcions observer would at tho present 
moment be tho first to acknowledge the impossibility of 
anticu|Miting the result of the next appeal to tho oonstitu-' 
cnoies. It may ho conjectured from tho Miiiislxrial virtorios 
at Bath and Tanntou that the licenjSKH] victuaJlors aro no 
jlongor implacable, having indeed sufficiently, praved to 
their former assailants that they are not to lx> disturbtHi 
with impunity. At l>oth jthices the successful candidates 
were modera te in their pn^fossions, and fM.Tha^)8 they may 
he still ijjora moderate in their political t endencies. Neither 
Mr. llA\T.r;u nor the RoLicrrou-fSENKRAL desires to subvert 
the institutions of the country ; but the average elector 
draws no nice distihetionH among members who bear a 
common designation. Mr. Jaueb and Mr. OoAMfillSVbiAlTl 
are both nominally Liberals, although their opiuiomi differ 
far more widely than those of majority and adnority in 
the House of Commons. As it was necessary for the inter- 
pretation of NKBUCtiAONEZ/.AB’H clrcani that the droonn its^ 
uhould be first known, the significance of the next general 
election will depend on the questions raised TOtwoen 
tho contending parties; and it rests with' Mr. Qi.ad« 

' STOKE to settle the issues. It may be t^en for granted, 
notwithstanding the injudScious bid which was lately 
[ made for the suflragcjs of Whitby, that no direot attack 


the di^imtion of parties out of doors. A Restoration of Establishod Church is at present in oontempla^ 

this kind is an nzidcsignod invitation to future adventurers Notwithstanding uiiautboriscd disclaimers By private 

Lto tiy whether a throne so easily founded may not bo as Scosetaries and junior Lords of tjbe Treasuiy, ifir. Glad- 
easily overibroi^ If any resficct is paid to the idol which stokb’b answer to Mr. Miall was Evidently Aineere as well 
tlw Assembly soon be asked to set up, it will bo paid, not as vigorous. It is for more likely that the Government 


r ir — V xw as vigorous, xl is isr more inseiy ina^ i^ne \joyernmeiiu 

^ the decree of the Legislature, but to the bayonets which may select as the occasion for dissolving Parliament somo 

uie Kteon tive that controls the Logislaturo is known to hold measure which will injuriously affect landowners.^ As the 

Marshal MacMa^on, writer in the (2aorieriy justly remarks, a limitation of the 

ana Marshal MagMabok ol)cys tho Assembly. To-morrow power of devise and settlement would be less likely ta 

nwy obey some other pommandoir, and that other attract popular favour than an intcuforanoo between land- 
cWBrnmncterinay obey his own ombitjon. Tliis is the con- lords and tenants. No measure which foil short of th(S in-^ 
^ continjmncy to which the Monarchical troduction of tho French -rule of coinpdlBory dutiriburioit 
txamermivot me pmpaarod to trust tho future of BVauce, ^ould materially affect tho devolution of land, nor is any 
' ■ h ^ ^ spooial class interested in* preventing the settlement of red 

I ^^uently into, the market, oi^ • th^: are not a^^reed, 
It among themselves as^ tc the operation of the preseak 
i. -laW or: custom. Tem^formem^^ o«i the other 
^ {bitn eLde&ute bo^ ; and’ jf they wmw: 

» shoia 
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properly of tlio Iftiidlords, they would probably not refuso ' 
tlie boon ; yot the agitation of Mr. Akch and bia coadjutors 
will render the farmers suspicinas of oven plausible innova- 
tions. Fixity of tenure, os it is adTOcated by Air. J. 
Howard and others, could only be established by an act of 
legjslativo spoliatioji ; and when the principle of ti’iinstcnnng 
property for the public benefit was onco ailmittcd, tin' 
lalwui-cTS would have equally plausible claims lo prefer 
against the fannoi*H. Another mode of attack upon land- 
owners might bo a pi^oposol for the r(*adjnstiiient, to 
their injuiy, of local or gencTal tn,xntiori. In dealing 
with schemes for the arbitrary exemption of certain 
kinds of property from national imposts, Mr. OnAn- 
STONk’s sense of justice would bo reinforccil by liis sci- 
entific conscience as a master of economy and finance. 
Even if ho wore in some unexplained manner to 
become careless of right and wrong, he would still 
retain a sonso of symmetry and a rcfmgriance to 
fiscal anomalies. it. is move pnibable that he will 
make ijn off’ort to throw ilio burden of local taxation on 
landlords than that he will make them pay Income-tax 
for brewers and bankers as well ns for tlunnsidvcs. Jkir. 
Goscurk’s unjust mcasui'e of 1S71 was introduced with the 
sanctinii of the PitjMK and !Mr. (Iladstovk, a.s 

well as Mr. GiJscirK.v himself^ Jias often referred to tlic 
subject in a tone of taunt and menace. 

The gener»al tieeti<»n will ])erhaps turn rather on the poli- 
tical alliances which the Minister may contract and proclaim 
than on any .sjH^cial measure. If he bids for the support of 
Mr. Leatkam and Mr. CriAMiiEULAi.v, he will be held to have 
virtually pledged hiTuself to all the subversive doctrines 
which arc embodied in their nivouvite formula. Five 
Church, which means the aholltion of the Church ; five 
land, in the sense o{ expropriation of landowners ; freij 
schools, with compalsory sccnlar education ; and free labour, 
which lias at present lui definite inclining, may possibly HtkI 
favour with tile constituencies created in 1867 and v(»ting 
by ballot ; but no extreme Liberal lias for some time past 
been returned for any vacant si^at ; and it is scarci'ly 
probable that Iho Oovornment will pledge lo a series 
of revolutionary measinvs. The <?x tension of the household 
franchise to counties, though, in aeeordanco with Mr. 
DrsRAr<:i.rs policy, it has been but faintly nvsisted by tJio 
Conservatives, w'uuld be iq the In’glu'st degrc'O distasu'ful, 
find even alarming, to the tenant- f a rmei^s ; nor could iho 
tnuicHTuen in the towns rt‘gard with conijilact'ucy u largo 
inciviise in the electoral power of the working classes. It 
will 1)0 difiieiilt for the Ciovcniment to propo.'ic any coii- 
siderablo change wliicli will not olfond si>nie of its fonuer 
supporters. A year or two ago one of the picscnt Ministei-s 
candidly dcchirod that it, was csM'Utial to tlio J,.ilvral pai1y 
to devise new iiieusurcs for the purpose of justifying its 
own existence. Later expenenee bus perhaps suggf’st.cd 
a doubt whether it is [uaidcnt., in did’ault. of definite 
HcboTOOS, to cniate a gi-mval leeling of uneasiness among 
those who have anytlting io lose. It was said, perhaps 
with some exaggeration, that one <'aivless sj»ecch in 
whmh Mr. Goschcn w:iTit<»nly dcnuiinccd coifiorato en- 
dowments alienated from the cause of the Government 
largo numbers of its most intelligent supjiortei's. The 
ap|mront (d»jcet of the wi-iter in the ilnnrtcrbj isio persuade 
the modenite Lilvnils that it is their duty to iiripre.s.s their 
own policy on the leadei-s of the party ; but the appeal to 
their reason and their interests is made in ft sarcastic 
tone w'hich indicates little hope of sui-ec'ss. In Parlia- 
ment the large body of Ministerial supporters which 
dctcats free land and all the other newfangled plithscs 
about freedom may take many opport unities of apply- 
• ing to the Government a pressure which is not perhaps 
always unwelcome. At a genenil election, unfortunately, 
a candidate must, in spite of conventional professions 
of independence, echo tho party cry, on pain of being re- 
garded as a deserter. Tt i.s perhaps hard on conscientious 
electors that they slionld have to cbooso between the 
followers of Mr. pisiasLi, whom they ])er}inps profoundly 
distrust, and tlie pledged supporters of any policy which it 
may please Mr. Gladstone to adopt on the spur of tho 
moment; but the embarrassing dilemma could only be 
avoided by a ehango in the charaetters of political leaders. 
It was long since said of Sir Robert Peel that he had 
conferred on his adheivnts an inestimable benefit by teach* 
ing thoni how to remain Tories without being fools. 
Lord PAUtEBSTC^N at a later period ^rfonued a not dis- 
ttimilOir service to Liberals who fdneermy eared for flreedom 
and were c|:empt from bigoted attaicluuent id •abuses^ while 


at tho same time they utterly objected to political or social 
revoluliou. The Houkc of Lords contains two statesme^^ 
either of whom might fitly rcjjTOsent and guide rationoLii^ 
Conservatives or temperate Libeiuls ; but it unluckily 
happens that peers nro removed from tho political centre of 
ginrity. 


GREirE. 

rilllE veteran friend and censor of tlie Greeks, who has 
JL long been accustomed lo record their miscarriages in 
the hope of correcting their political errors, has lately 
puhlislieil in tho columns of the Times an instructive sum- 
mary of Greek history since the attaininoiit of indcpendouce. 
It is douht ful whether any altcrimtive system of goverument 
could in tho circumstances of the case have been cata- 
blislied or maintained ; hut. a ctuitralized democracy, 
alternaiiug with desjHitisni founded on coiTuption, has pro- 
duced unsatisfactory and ingloj'ious results, lii other fields 
of activity iho modern Greeks have given ample proof of 
ability and versatile energy. Before and siiiee the War of 
Independeiieo Greeks have held high positions in tli© 
Ottoman Empire; the race has long bcuui distinguished in 
maritime c»ntc rpiiso, and t heir raerehants compete on equal 
terms in Alan clicks ter and Lcmdoii with the most successful 
native capitalists. It is only at home that tho Greeks fail 
in producing tho prospo'ily of which their countiy is 
cajiablo ; and yet they i*iiunot he accused of deficiency in 
patiiotic aspirations. Tho so-called Great Idea, or dream of 
eival.ing a Gree*k Empire in Sonth-East(*ru Europe, might 
have boon thought a pi*oof of laudable ambition if it 
had only been justified by tlio proliniinary condition 
of political superiority to all neighbouring races. Tho 
wonderful civilization of ancient Greece, appropriated and 
nsful by a eoiifpieror of siiriiassing genius, nmdered possible 
tho establish rnont of the Alaeidonian kingdoms which 
maintained themselves for centuries in Asia and Egypt* 
At a later piviod the Byzantine Empiiv, notwithstanding 
its llomiiTi m igin, bceaiiie after some generations essentially 
and exclusively Greek. Of the two dominant nations ol 
the ancient world the more brilliant and intellectual was 
only second to Home in the faculty of political organization. 
Tho smal] city of Athens produced a buoeession of states- 
ineii who might have governed the world ; and tho later 
rulers of the East inherited their supremacy from* tho 
fellow-citizens of TiiKMiSTOcr.KS, of I’krici Rs, and of 
Dkmusi ni.M.5s. Tlie Greeks of the present day come too lato 
to jovive tho primitive tradition; hut like their remote 
anee.-tojs, they are sinroiuided by less cultivated nations 
to which they nliglit furnish an example of orderly and 
C'fiieieiit iidininistnition. It was not by talking about great 
ideas that Ai.r.xANLii:K undertook and paiiially aceom- 
plisheil the fusion of Greiks and Asiatics into one political 
irommunity. 

F.v(iy hpnt which was selected for the foundation of an 
aneii'iit (Ij cek colony was an cneroaelinumt on tho region of 
harhariMii. Thi* eitie.s vvliieli studded the coasts of Tlu-ace, 
of Asia Minor, of Northern Africa, and of Italy were, under 
Tiiimeivus varieties of political constitution and in spite 
of intestine feuds, centres of culture to their rcspoctivo 
distriits. The only tetritory which lias in recent times 
been added to tho kingdom of Greece lost the good 
government and prosperity wliicli it enjoyed down to tho 
date of the cession. Tlicjx* were plausible arguments, and 
also sound reason.s, for the retirement of Eng&nd from the 
Protect ovate of the Ionian Islands. The Government 
probably recognized the twivantago of being relieved firom. 
an onerous duty ; but tho reluctant consent of tho English 
nation was OTily obtained on the Bugge.stlon that the: 
union of tlio islands with tho continental kingdom would 
satisfy tho longings and promote the welfare of the Greek, 
nation. It is difiicult not to regard with complacency the, 
poetical justice of tho retribution which has fallen on 
the respectable clasBos of (>,>1^0 and tho other islands.. 
The mercbnTits and landowners had long attempted 
to combi no tho benefits deriV<^ fi'om just and regular ad- 
ministration with the popularily Which cheaply won by 
nfiocted assent to tho doctrines of separatist demagogues. 
^Jlu) sheep protested in concert wiih the wolves against the 
usurpation of intrusive watchdogs, and the flock now ex- 
periences the rot^tiUs which fqllow from the withdrawal of 
the ^^ardiahs of tho fold. The degay of the Ionian Islande 
might still be ari^ed if the Greeks had syAcieut wisdom 
dbd courage to cstdblisli a vkorous ^Qpvermneni Instegd 
of attempting to preside tw sdtoml and beneficent adini* 
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^ niBiration which was left them by tho EngUnh, the Oix*ek» 
thought fit to conceutrafco their euergies on a project for 
the ftrther extension, of tboir territory by piratical attacks 
on the Turkish dominions. To a iM5rtain extent they can 
play at aggrcBsive war wuthout dfinger of retaliation, be- 
cause the European Powers would, as they know, not permit 
the recon<]uest by a Mahometan Power of any poruon of 
Qreooe. In Epirns or in Crt^to the Turks are forced, not- 
withstanding their militoj'y and maritime supiTiority, to 
content themseWes with the suppression of the insurrections 
which are periodically fomented by their potty and trouble- 
some neighbour. 

Tho advice which is once more ofiered to the Greeks by 
one of their best and most judicious friends is the same . 
which they have neglected for tho lust half-century. Before | 
they aim at national aggmndizeraont, they ought to sup- j 
press brigandage, to make roads and bridges, to diacontinuo 
or modemte, if possible, the incessant struggle for place, 
and to abolish the oppressive system of taxation which 
hampers agriculture without producing ociuivalent advan- 
tage to the treasury. The obsolete practice of levying taxes 
on farm produce in kind involves still gmver iiiconvonionco 
than the discouragement of enterprise. To prevent frauds 
on the revenue, it is thouglit nc*cessary to place all liarvcst 
operations under tho control of Governnieiii c)ffieei*s, as tho 
simpler processes of a distillery are in this country sub- 
jected to the mspe(!tion of excis<'men. A farmer who pays 
a higher tax in proportion to tho goodness of his crop, and 
who cannot reap or cany without ollicial permission, is not 
likely to undertake profitable oxperimont.s, or to make 
the most of his land. WLtai the crop i-s s(*cured, it 
mnst either bo consumed in the immediate neighboui*- 
hood, or taken to nuu'ket on tho ba<!ks of iK^asts of ! 
burden ; and perhaps it may also bo necessary for the 
owner to pay a portion of tho proceeds to some robber 
chief who pursues his trjido with ease and convenience in a 
trackless region. A fcAV of the mem bora of the profession 
were a few years ago happily expended in the civil war 
in Crete, but since that time some of the most noto- 
rious outrages, including tho tmgic aifixir of Manithou, 
have been porpeimted xvit-h impunity. Eov tho moment 
tho virulence of tho social plngiu; Las diminished, and it 
seems that some branches of industry, such as the cultiwi- 
tion of the cuiTant vine, aro pursued with success in the 
neighbourhood of towns. Tho vicious nainro of the system 
of rural taxation has been cunously illustmted by a recent 
reduction of lifty per «!cnt., which uft’orded no pnictical 
relief to tho farmers. 'J'ho vexatious intcrteronco of the 
tax-gatherer w^as still iudispeiisablo, and ultimately the 
former rate w’as re-('stablis]iod without rimious opposition 
or remonstrance. vMl hough money payments are un- 
willingly made in Greeeo, as in other luisterii countries, it 
can BCftrcely bo impracticable to substii.utf* fixed iinjwsts for 
tithes or proportions of pioduce. 

The most creditable part of the adnunisirjitive p<dicy of 
Greece has been the encouragement of education, which 
must have developed the natural intelligence of tlie people. 
The same cause has unfortunately created a large body of 
political adventurers who an* incessantly contending with 
one another for otfie(* and power. As there is no aris- 
tocracy in Greece, the Constitution is necessarily foundcil 
on tho assumption of iinivtu'sa! equality ; but the secret 
of Qsiablishing a really rcpresentalive Assembly lias not 
yet been discoverod. The King, wlio has now attained 
fall maturity, possesses larger prerogntivos than ordinary 
constitutions sovereigns; and ho wrould bo supported by 
national opinion in any Avcll-coiisidered exertion of his 
power for tlie public advantage. When the Greeks sue- 
coed in lealming and practising the art of govornmeiit, they 
may still hope to influenco the futuro destinies of the 
East, if the decay of the Ottoman Empire should end in its 
coUajise and disruption. For the present their ambitious 
axe ohocked by tho effects of an ecclesiastical 
scmsm. Tho. poo]|Je of ^ 6reooo aro neither fanatical nor 
mesUnddon, bat. historical oausos have to a certain extent 
identified tho of Iho .Church and the nation. Jfe 

oonsequenco of fa^ousias which it is unnoccssaiy to examine 
minutely, Bolg^a^ bhto^latdy discarded thoir rd- 
li^ous ^egfance fa tho G^k .Patnaroh ; and tho sectarian ' 
disputo may per^ps be part of a^8Iayonie movement 
which would be hostile 't6 Cheek m^et^ums. li o(£a nn' 
longer be assmned evm by pfttfave end ^ 
that the Gnkdts wou)^ l» ^ 
peosent rulers cif the old 
BmunansliaTeof Isfa je(ikidnected;t^ 


under their own supi^^mocy of the Slavonic triWs fa the 
Turkish and in the Austro-Buiigaviau dominions. Patriotic 
Greeks can have no desire to ^ their traditional capital 
absorlMsd in the Russian Empire, nor will they hof incluied 
to promote disturbances in Turkey for the benefit of' their 
Slavonic rivals. An interval of liunquillity maj perhaps 
induce thorn to employ themselves in domestic rofaroiab. 


THE OXFOHD UNION. 

I ^VKRY body of men in these ilays finds .some occasion 
-J to cclebmte iU doiugs and advertise its existence; 
and as an uudorgraduatc Debating Sock^ty has now gone 
on for fifty years at Oxford, it is natunil that this should 
be cousiderod as entitling it to hold what is termed a 
Jubilee. Eton led tho W'ay in cultivating the art or amuse- 
ment of debating, and when clover Eton deViaters got to 
Oxford, they missed their customary pleasuro, and org^mixed 
a Society wlicro they might go on ttdking with the in- 
creased e^x|)orienee and ontlinsiasm of early manhood. 
This infant Society started with some disadvantages and 
some stinking advantages. Its founders or early tnombers 
ha<l difficulty in securing a place of meeting ; they were 
frowned on by tho University authorities, they liad no verv 
clear conception of their own purposes, and Uiey quarrelled 
bitterly among thomsolvos. On the other hand, they hup- 
peued to Ix) a set of young men of oxti*aoi*dinary promise, 
and many of them were lK)rn in a position which ensure* 1 
future distinction. At a time when the Society liad been 
Hither less than ton years in existence, tlu‘ happy fortune of 
the Union gathiired together a set of youtli-s who ivoro ex- 
ceptionally distinguished as undergrad uuIck, and who have 
since made their names known Ui every Englishman. Af< 
forty years have elapsed, those yoiuig orators arc now 
between sixty and seventy, and have therefore attained the 
ago when fame and reputation aro most firmly established, 
i Two of the mo.st conspieiions of thoin, Mr. GiiAostonk uiid 
I Mr. Lowe, were nut present at the diibiloo meeting, and 
so little, eve»u in a ilebating Hocioty, are the elaium <'t 
brilliant delxUers thought pmimount, that, when tho 
Loro CHANcii:r.LOR regrotled tho absence of tins J^ar.Mi: 
Minister, Jiis (*jr])ix*.ssions of rogivt wx»iv nxjeivwJ with 
some marks of iJisnpprobation. But the lufroic penod of 
the Union was well npresented by tho Archb^hop of 
CATcrEBDURY, the CiiANCi.Li.OR, ArciibLsb(»p Manning, Vnd 
Mr. Gaboweij.. The Union never at any subsequent 
period rivalled the sjileiidours of tlio.se early days; 
but it has always gone on sometimes rising and sbme- 
timos falling in the success nf its debate's. By dugreori 
the S^»ciety establi.shcd itself in a position whivb made it 
seeuro of a cointbiTable existence iiidepeiident of the 
fluctuations of rhetorical success. It was ti*aTisformcd into 
n well-maiuiged club with an excellent liVinuy, the treasure s 
of which weromaiio available by the }>errxiiiision to mcmi'xn's 
to take hooks to their collegos. Most of its mcmbeis 
enjoyed tho privileges of reading in comfort every conceiv- 
able newspaper and periodical, of writing *)n gorgeous note- 
paper letters which the Soi'iety stam^icd for them, and 
boiTowing some useful ami many entertaining book'^, 
without giving more than a passing thought to the deliati^s 
wliich had once been tho keystone of the Union. Still the 
debates went on, and, as they ofiereni practice of no inc*m- 
siderable value for speakers who wished subsequently ti» 
sliinc in Parliament or at tJjo Bar, there was never w'aiiting 
a series of torclibearcrs to bind on the lamp of ora- 
tory ; and the Society at its gathering w^as able to 
see in tho presence of the Attocnwi'-Qenlrae, Lord SAUi^- 
iiUBV, and Mr. Go-scilen a sign iliai it liad continued to 
supply from among it.s owm most distinguished tuombei's 
men who had sub.se([ueiitly shown that they could di.Htin- 
guish tlicmsolvos in the higher arenas of rcul debate. 

An instructive and pleasantly written paper in MacmUlunn 
Maga;dm has lately given an opportune history of tin? 
Union in its early days of gi'catness ; and sonic amu.semon* 
is naturally -awakened when we reail in its pages the tier*;*? 
Tory utterances of speakers who have since become iamou.s 
as liberals, liatthe opinions of young men fresh Jrmii 
public S(;bool8 ate necessarily of little value, apd aro hased 
' on faiiigina^oiiy or home iiympaihies, or tradition.'!). Untd 
the vast miworfty of undoii|iaduatos ww the sons 
;,of todiMhuersi aha thb mendiei's of the 

tTiaiciA hot with tim afihetions 

olMses fa whic^ belpiijgfcd 
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opinion wave animated by the opposition they c.xcited, and 
chcorftd by the vefleetioii that the public outsiile the 
i;<xly they wore addressinj^ whs generally on tht^li* side, 
lleiieo tliP Uiiiun has enjoyed <ho possossiou of one oC the 
cardinal ohrments of a good debating so(net.y — tin? inteitrfifc 
of the auJionee in the subjects diseiisseil, aud“ its ail mi rat ion 
a?id detestation of opposite principles, btird Salisuuky 
rclorred with some (Kithos to the difierenfc experience. (»f his 
Liter life, and pitieil the CliA>:cKU.on, wlio was one of tlie 
mof'.t fkny and outntgeous jioliticiuns of the Union, for 
bavin" now to prosido over an a.sseuddy wliere no one lakci 
any interest in anything. TUw reputation of the Ij'niou 
speakers of fclmfc great time lias alvva>s stirnalaied the 
debaters of succoeding genemtions, and thus tla3 Uniim 
Hpfn\kei*tf have enjoyed the double advaniago of add 
an audience that wished to see an aneioMl, faiin? nniinlaiiuul, 
and that, could bo ro.adily transported witli the facile eidhu- 
siasm of prejudice. The hulk of uiidcigradu ifcs havi* 
gcnewdly kopt away from the dobati's i iilua* because they 
found the proc**>-a of listening dn*:iry bcytuid endurance, 
or heciiu.o they regarded discussions as idle which 
were to Ijo cJot'cd by the Mding of j'oulhful paiMi- 
saijs. Study or .anniscuicnt, too, occUj)ics a large portina 
of fclio thoughts nnd tiuiu of young mi*n, .and it i^ luily 
in. a very limited scnso that slmly < an he .'^aid to he 
fosieved or aruusonent provid(*d by tin* T.’jil»jii debate.-*. 
Tho.*<\ however, who, fi*oru ii natural aptitude for speaking, 
OP with a private viow to tliolr owji subsequent advance- 
ment, tuoli a leading innt in the ilcbates w^ ie emiply 
rewarded. They w(*rc training thcTnsclvc- In a sv'l.oo! of 
public, fjpeaking, ami in mu iiy ri‘s])ccts the .school was a very 
good ouo. They had to gel. up a subject witli Siune care; 
they had to face a Inwlilc or captisato an appcovliig audl- 
onco ; they acquired llucmy. and they at I aim d some ki-.ow- 
lodgc of the ehief secret, of oratory —the art of I'vpaudin.g, 
for the sviko of :ui audience, a proposition or feniinietil 
which the speaker kuow.H juiglit be eoiiqjressed n. . very few 
words. I'hcy also, us Mr. Cvi.’DWiu.ii in his apeeih justly 
pointed out, icarut to command their ienq^ers, and control 
thcmsclvcft into a precarious and fugitive civility toward-j 
rivals or ad versa vies. Ibit the givate.st of all the gains which 
accnied to them was that they thus acquired in t*arly life 
tlio habit of listening with paiieuco to th<‘ speeches of other 
people. The groat dm whack to all forms of life in udiieh 
pahlit' speaking plays a principal part is the intolcriible 
w'carimirtS of having to listen hour after hour to ppccchns 
when the heawr foiv.w.s throughoiit exactly wLat the 
speaker going to .‘'■ay uud how he is going to say it. To 
ovemime tho wc'ariue.ss and dislike wliich this fatal fore- 
sight engenders i.s oJic of tlio tirst conditions of siu‘ce.ss in 
public life. Tho lawyer or member of Rarliamcni who 
desires t.o sbino finds the acquisition of this ]n)wer of en- 
dun>TU !0 as indispensable as the noble savage fn;ds tlic 
jiuquisitlou of tho art of wearing Irnuscis and a tall hat 
if ho wishes to share in the blessings of civilization. And 
it caunot ]»o dt:uied that tho Union olTbis an <*\eellent 
fichool in this respect. The young g<*iUlenK*u wlio speak 
arc generally tho same, and their fancies, their jirinciples, 
and their delivery are perfectly familiar to all urouiid them, 
while the impatient orator can. as a rule, .speak but. once in 
an evening, and the pains of a li.stcncr rather than tho 
pleasures of a speaker fill up the bulk of his time. 

Tho speakers at tho Jublleo moetii^fg found much to 
say about Oxford, but not mneh-to say about tlio Union. 
Tbera was in fact very little to say about it, except to re- 
coani tba glories which gave it lustre foily yc.ar.s ago, nud 
to insist that it heljHjd young men to npeuk in public. Its 
advantages appear most obvious to those who feel sure that 
they will get an opportunity of sptiaking in public, and 
young inon to whom birth or wealth give.-^* n reusoiiahle 
certainty of entering Parliament at an early ngc i<rv the 
rewaisls of a Union training most distinctly bef - to them. 
It is not therefore wouderful that among ohl I^nion 
Bpoakers tbora should be luanjr Tvhom the ebam:*cs of life 
have waft<}d into early distinction or noloriity; and 
tlio faci that what was sure to happon had hup}>eued 
afibnJed a plca.sant theme to UMMit of ^ the duhiloe 
speakers who cared to touch on the Union at all. 
Not but that some of tlie spoakoi'S did their utmost ix) bring 
hk tlio Union at any haziird, and Mr* Qoscurn, mcov ospo- 
’iclallyf in returuiug thanks for the navy« managed to 
connect his remote nubjec^t with the dela^ting society of 
which hefelt bound to speak, by dwelling on the inusrosiing 
thfi^ during the fulby years oelehinBted by the Jubilee 
Unian had aerer onoo taken the nayy as a sahtjoot of 


. dis(ms.sion. Some of the remarks made during the course 
of ilio evening on Oxford aa apai*t from its debating 
society wore nut without interest, and capcoinlly those 
nf tlie Archbishop of Gantisubcuy and Tjord Sams- 
iirui’. But the simple thought that seems to have 
oi.-cumid to most of tho six^akers was that, just as 
tho host Union speakers had ill many instances become 
distinguished public speakers, ho too muuy Oxfoi'd tinder- 
gradiiHles uf all kiiid.s had been distiiignishocl in varions 
ways ; and tho AT'ronxKY-GKXKfiAL mado a very successful 
s|)oc‘ch while proving in graceful and spirited language the 
truth of a proposition so gratifying to iiis hearors. ' If tho 
C .am bridge Union in its turn thinks fit to hold a Jubilee or 
any fe.stivnl to which it likes to give a name, a Cambridge 
‘^jH.'jiker will Jlud it equally easy to show that many distin- 
guished men of rcMteiifc clays have liecu educated at Cam- 
bridge. 'ifo make tin' most natural things so<jm ■v^’^oudovful 
when an auduuu'O feels plc.-asure in believing them to bo 
c‘xtra(udinary is a legitimate stroke of after-dinner oratory. 
But if there is anything wondciful in the matter at 
alb it is not that many of tho loading men of the 
day 8]a)uld luivci h(‘on trained at Universities 'which oilbr 
cnornuuis rewards for iuLiillcctnal exccllouco, for which till 
the public schoi»l.s are nursurios, and which have been for 
<*(‘uturLt s conucctc;d w itlitho l(’fmicd and ai’istocrutic classes. 
It is Unit there should be so many k'ading men of the day 
wholauunot been trained in these favoured institutions, 
fiord SAi.isBi'iiy, in fttt.onipting to uecouiit for the fact that 
Mr. Ovi HoKNE Haluy, an old Oxford man, has cstabliBhod 
are])uiation as a public speaker although ho never took 
p.iii ill the Union debates, playfully suggc*six*d that it must 
in* ^Ir. Catuokm: Haiuiy’s “innate genius’* that had done 
it. Perhaps this may lie tlie explanation of the .success of 
uon-University men: and tho nation at large may Feel sutis- 
f.ielioii at thinking that, apart from its two old Universities, 
it has seen several schools of training produce men of as 
I much innate genius as Mr. IIauuv. 


MR. RRICBIT ANT) THE FBUOATION ACT. 

M il. BRIGHT’S speech at Birminghum is tho speech 
of a man ivho is acenstomed to bo fjunk, and is 
accustomed at tho same time to moasiu’e his words. Tt is 
in this double light that ivliat lie said upon tho Education 
(juestiou must bo road. Tho disposition both of tho 
a\owed opponents of tho Government and of its discon- 
ti'utcd hupport(‘i'8 'will ho to nniko a great deal of Mr. 
Bmuirr’s condt*mnntiou of the Act of iSyo. And certainly 
there is somothiiig strange in hearing a Cabinet Mijiister 
spcjiking of a nieasuixi framed by his eollongncs as giving 
juHi. ofit*iico to the Nonconformists, ns emhodyiiig an evil 
principle and one that should not he continued, as making 
an attempt at edneat ing tlio people in a way wliich it is 
not possible to render truly national or truly good. But tho 
peculiar relation in whiidi Mr. Buigiit stands to tho Educa- 
tion Act must bo considei’cd lielbro the force of theso 
phixiscH can bo accurately estimated. Had ho now entered 
tho Cabinet for the first time, Ave do not think that ho 
would have thouglit it necessary to bo so 0|ion in his 
c ensuro of the Education Act. A man who joins a Ministry 
is nainmlly disposod to dwell on his present agree- 
ment with it rather than on past disagreonients. But 
Mr. Buight was nominally a Minister when tho Edu- 
cation Act was heforo J’arliameut, and ho has boon 
ohai*gcd with inconsistency liocauso ho has coudemnod 
a nicasuro in which it was assumed ho must have had a 
hand. From this cliargo Mr. Buiuht wus anxious to clear 
himsolf. The fact tliat during the Si^ssion of 1870 ho was 
not only too ill to tako his place in tlie House of Cununons 
or in Cabinet Councils, but also too ill to read tho reports 
of tho debates, or ovon to hear them read to him, enables 
him to do so completely. Wlu'iher under theso oircum- 
stances he Avas well advised in remaining a member of the 
Gov^ornmout is another question, though in ansAvering it it 
must bo remembered that he did so to jilease his coUoagues, 
not himself; but, whatever may be thought upon this it 

is impossible to .fix him with any real responsibility for a 
statute the conttints of which he never knew till after it had 
been passed. T|iH natural anxiety todissooiatohuiiself from 
the Education Ak,wps just the feeUng which woulAleadhim 
to say all the ham of it that ho could; and now ihai this 
Ikarm baa been said, it ia. equally natund tlndi^poU^^ 
who witdi to see the educsdiinn 'pctliciy o£ the Qovsknine&t 
xe[vot0ed| and poUtidans who wish toxnaketha^OoveiMmt 
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BOBpected of an intention to romno its edncfitkmol policj^t 
\Bhonld quote Mr. Bbiqht as a -witiiess on tbeir nide« 

^ Those who really oaro to ibrooast what is lilKly to bo the 
Ministerial lino on the question will prefer to ocmsidor, not 
what zuoaning they wcmld like Mr. Baiaitt’s words to bear, 
but what meaning they necessarily must beai*. Speaking 
whore and to whom he did, he would be euro to go as far 
as poasiblo in the diinction which his hearers wished him to 
take. Speaking when and in the character he did, ho would 
be sure to have weighed his words, and to intend them 
to convey nothing more than the minimum of signiiicanGo 
which they will fairly carry. Mr. Bbight described the 
Education Act quite iafrly when he cidlcd it “ a Bill to 
encourage Denominational education, and, u^hero that was 
“ impossible, to establisb 'Board schools.” This he holds to 
have been a wrong order of ofilbrt. It ought, in his opinion, 

“ to liavG been a Bill to establish Boa^ schools, and to 
** ofter inducements to those who were connected with 
** Denominational schools to bring them under the control 
“ of the Board.” T^his dcclamtion shows, no doubt, tliat 
Mr. Brig JIT is opposed to tho k^ading principlo'of the Act, 
But oven if ho Imd said nothing further, it would by no 
means follow that he wishes to see this principle reversed. 
Even Consorvative.s who object to Liberal legislation do 
not usually propose to abrogate it. Tliey say that such or 
such a Bill did sutJj or such a thing in such or such a 
way, whereas it ought to have done something else 
in a different way ; but they do not insist upon undoing 
what has been done. A responsibility which does 
not full upon a Conservative Minister with respect to the 
former measures of his oppoTients cannot l)0 laid upon a 
Liberal Miuister with respect to the former measures of bis 
colleagiKw. No op|M)sition could be more dotermined than, 
f.hat blferotl by Mr. Gij^1)si'0nk to tho Ecclcsiastioal Titknt 
Act or to the Divorce Act. But ho has not attempted to 
r«'peal the latter, or i*efnR<*d to sit in tho same Cabinet with 
tho fitfitesmon who d<?feTicled tho former. In this enso, 
however, wo are not left to inferoimc as the foundation 

of our opinion as to Mr. BKioin'^s nieaniug. He said dis- 
tinctly that the qnosiioji “whether wo are on tho right 
“ track for a general sound public education for our chil- 
“ dreti under tho Denominational system or not must bo 
“ left to further proof.” Mr. Buionx thinks we are on tho 
wrong track, and that experience will prove that wo aro on 
the wrong track. There aro multitudes, ho admits, who 
think wo are on tho right track, and that oaqperienco will 
prove that wo are on the right track. Only tiiiio can 
show which of I boso two views is the true one. This is not 
the language of a man who intends to pivpose, much less 
to insi.st, tliat the ixiucationnl jxjlicy of Ihe Oovemmc'ui 
•shall be reversed. On the contrary, it is the language of a 
nmn who, while regretting that the experiment should 
have taken a pirticuliu* shape, yet recognizes that the trial 
must be carried through now it has once been begun, 
and is willing to abide by iho result. What he 
says comes al\cr all to nothing more than this — ^that ho 
thinks iho Government took up tho subject by iho wrong 
©nd, and that “ farther f3xpcrienc0 and something Kko 
“ failuiH) will lieforo long force on Parliament a general re- 
“ consideration of tho (j|uetition.” No roasonablo advocate 
of tho Education Act wdl quarrel with this way of slating 
tho case. Tho Government hjid to make their choice in 
1870 , betweon, on the one hand, taking the existing 
system as their starting point and making provision for 
now schools vthere the volantary schools ^led to do the 
work, and, on the other hand, creating now schools 
univorsiiUy and leaving the volantary schools to get along 
as they best could. There was much to be €»iid in 
,|*avour of each alternative ; and oven those who hold that 
UA) Government were right in adopting the former may 
^mit that tho question was not free from doubt, and that, 
if it should turn out that iho solotaoti preferred was not 
tho beat, tho gnjxmd will have to bo gone over again. Tho 
strongest oonvtetion that a pariaouhr policy vrill succeed is 
quite ooBipiiUblo with a oonfesmon that if it should foil it 
must bo changed, Mr. Bright teaves it to bo decided by 
“ fouriher pwof ” wb^er his view er that of the multitudes 
who dificr from mm ia the truo one,; aad it will imjdy some 
secret distrust of their own eoii4l«idon if any ox those 
multitudes quarrel with the test he proposes. 



every party that somethiitg mther mote like biuib^ 
be introduced into the public aotiem on tho 
tion. That is a statement not to bo dispuM. Thevois 
who really caresabout elementary edu^ionbnt must bu aiol^ 
of tho controversy about the 35th Oauso. It tunm Up . un 
every possible occasion, and absorbs the attention, whioh 
ought to Ije given to more important suljeots. Instead 
cussing how all iho children in the country aro to be sidn* 
cated, half our time is spent in discussing who is te pay for the 
education of a certain small fract ion of these children. Hero 
and there local politicians who have talked themselves ii^to 
a passion upfjn this question may close their ears to evcoy 
suggestion of compromise, but Mr. Bright is altogether 
in the right when ho says that there are many woiiby 
“and honourable men” on tho Conservative side of the 
House of Commons, and, we believe, in the Consorvativo 
jWTty out of doors, “ who would be very glad to have some 
“ arrangement come to with rcBiJOct to flio clause.” Un- 
fortunately Mr. Briout’s other point is surrounded with 
more uiicorlaiiity. “ I believe,” ho says, “ there is a modo^ 
“ and a simplo and just mode, by whi<m every thing may be 
“ done —doing harm to nobody — that is now proposed to 
“ 1)0 (lone by the 35th Clause, and that danse might be 
“ absolutely repealed.” As to this, all that need b© said is 
that, if Mr. Bright has a suggestion of thi.s kind to make, 
he need not fear that either the Cabinet or rurtiament or 
tho countiy will bo slow to welcome it. So many people 
before Mr. Bright liavo thought tho same thing, and found 
their pro])OBal unacceptsiblo to somo section or other of 
those intorcsted in tho controversy, that wo aro not sanguine 
os to his success proving equal to bis own exfwctiitions. 
Bui if ho can point out a way in which the 25th Clauso 
can bo banished from the Act without either bearing hardly 
on indigent pirents, or subjecting voluntary schools to a 
special tax, or saddling the ratepayers vrifch a burden greater 
tlijui they can l)oar, or at all events than they aro likely to 
submit to, he will have earned ihe gratitude of all partias. 


ARCnillSIIOP MANNING ON THE POPE’S LETTER. 

A rchbishop manning\s defeuro of the porev 

JottOr to tho German Emperor will have much tho 
same effect an the original ilocument. Jlis argument AviJl bo 
coiiclusiv'o to those who are already convinced ; and it will 
have no influonco on opponents or on neutiulB. The pw.'.sent 
policy of the Gorman Governuicui by no means commands 
uuivci*sal usscui in England; oiid if it had not been mJopt^jd 
by a Minister I’epnted to bo the most sagac'ious of living 
statesmen, it would bo goncnilly condemned os impolitic. 
More than one generation has passed since it was thought 
prudent or justiliablo for im En^ish Govornmont to engago 
in a. serious conflict* with any religious liody ; and uxa 
oapriciouH exception to tlio established rule which wos^ 
coustiliitcd liy tho absurd Ecclesiastical Titles Bill robulted 
ill immediate failoro and linal retractation. Itiseommonly 
hold that all lay ami clerical bodies aro entitled to cultivate 
any religious opinions which they may prefer; and exjM)- 
inence has at least pn>ved that it is judicious to tokmte 
heresies which cauiiot bo supprossed. It is true that 
tho doctrines which have of lute years been associuted in 
the Uniiocl Kingdom with disaffection havo been held 
by cotncniiiiitics voluntarily organized. Prince Bismarck, 
on tho other hand, is engaged in a contest with an 
Established Church which holds its privileges and posses- 
sions on certain understood conditions. That the Emperor 
disclaims any possessive relation to. the Pope is a fact 
which has no bearing on the position of tho ^man 
Catholic Church in tho kingdom or Prussia. In the Rhino 
provinces and in Prussian Poland tlio Church retains by 
law, or sometimes by treaty, tho position which it hold 
when thoBO provinces were originally annoxed to tho 
immai'chy. Although there luivo been occasional disputes, 
tho Prussian Government has for ike most, part boon on 
friendly terms with tho Pope, who imleod recalls with 
rogret Uie tone of tho letters which he formerly received 
iVom tho Ejrq. Tho kgislativo and administrative measures 
which have lately been directed against the Roman C&thi^c 
dorgy aro founded on the assumption that they have thein. 
selves violated thoir ei^press or implieil contract with the 
The prosecution of SachkyeiosiiI. offers a nearer 
anglf^ tp tho' recent prooeoditfgs ilion the enactment or 
enfosritemltnt of the penal laws. The Sotste of Commoiui 
wea ihs^ defeated; And the iterly Hanoverian Xfogs were 
too w^ too to pursue a. policy of inter- 

fekteiee the er&i' if ib b^ boon 
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wblo to allege or to prove that their antipathy to the 
WhigH wa» cojinectocl with any heterodox theory. 

If Archbishop Manniwo desired to enlist Eiigiish foelings 
or projndices on the side of the pcrseoutod Oennan Church, 
he onght to have relied on the commonplacoa of Tjil)oraU 
ism, and to have contended that the points in dispute be- 
long exclusively to the thoolofpcal domain. The infUllibility 
of the Poi'H, whether it is a divine dogma or an impudent 
hotioii, is a pioposition of the supernatural or snpennuu- 
ikmo order; nor has it ever been apparent to impartial 
Protoatant.s why the doctrine should trouble or (;oncem any 
hot those who aro required to profess to b(‘Ueve it. If the 
Prussian Gh>verninent denies that the Cliurch wliicli it has 
recognized held the new doctrine, tlie Jtornau Catholic 
clergy may reply that anything which a Cencral Council 
may at any time propound is iinplicitly a part of the cretMl 
of th 4 Church. It would ho higlily impruclont for a secular 
Qovernment to engage in the controversy, with which 
divines may legitiinatoly amu.so their h'isurc, whtdhcr the 
Council of the Vatican was rc»gular and G^ciimcnicnL The 
real question is, whether the (/hnrch lias lost its identity 
by adding one moio straw h) the load of the ortliodox 
camel. Since every bishop in tlie Jioman oomninnioii, with 
iiinety-niiie hiindmlth.s nf the clergy and the vast mnjoriiy 
of the laity, have, for reasons of their own, accejibnl the 
Vatican docrees, it is a waste of time for schismatic polU 
ticians to incpiire into the soundness of their judgment. 
A protest against novolt ies introduced by succossivo Popes 
is tacitly involved in the denoiainatiou of Protestants. The 
dislike of the Pope and liis clergy to tlie consoli<lalion of the 
Oennnn Eminre has no connexion with the dogma of in- 
fallibility, cx» cpt by acc idental coincidence in time. It is 
well known that zealous Homan Catholics in all ]iarts of 
EiiroiK', except in Germany itself, would have approvofl of 
Uio hrencli doclaiiition of war in 1870 if only it had been 
justified by succobb. It was nothing to the Porii or to the 
clergy that a wicked and wanton aggrc.salon had boon com- 
mittod against a heretic Goveniment wbieb was rapidly 
extending ita power over (^atliolic populatio?».s. Prussian 
and Geitnan statesmen have every right to resent the un- 
patriotic policy of the clergy ; but infallibility is out of 
tlieir sphere. If Prince IIismakck ultimately prevails, ho 
may ])ossihiy have conferred a benefit on th(^ Church 
as well as i>n the »Stfiie; but it is doubtful whether 
he is ajnsistont in prosecuting bishops for issuing 
exeommuniciitioTiB without the consent of thu civil power. 
It is the duty of the Government to take care that 
exclusion from the Church shall involve no civil disability ; 
but the cases in wlii<;h spiritual censures can contlict with 
temporal laws, thougli not inconceivable, arc necessarily 
rare. Whether cxcoinmnnicaitiou is jnstilied in any 
pirticular ciise is a (piestion beyond the compctcTJco of 
unaBsisted reason. No Southern intellect has ever ec^mpre- 
honded the niceties of discipline which in Scotland sepirate 
roligiona bodies notwichstanding perfect unity of doctrine. 
Whether the sacniments <Jiight to bo rcfus<‘d to a penitent 
who thinks the PorE capable of error can only be known to 
theologians. 

Archbishop Manmno vontures on uncertain ground 
when he affirms the absolute right of bishops to conduct 
the entire education of students destined for the priesthood. 
Bveiy Catholic, as ho myst<‘riously asserts, knows that a 
priest cannot without imminent danger be trained amongst 
h^ymen. In the days when the Church really controlled 
society the Catholic hierarchy was loss aquoamish. To the 
majority of Englishmen it seems that a distinct and secluded 
education is inherently vicious, and that no man can bo fit to 
be a clergymati unless he has lived among laymen. A Homan 
Oatfaolio prelate is of conrso at liberty to hold the modem 
doctrine, and in England, as in Ireland, ho may enforce his 
principles without interference. It is not equally obvious 
tl^i a Government is not entitled to require from the 
fiinotionaries of an Established Church the possmion of a 
oertain amount of secular knowledge, and the guarantee 
which is fiimishod by a course of rational training. In 
spite of Liberal generalizationB, no prudent Government 
will tolerate systematic disaffection on the part of on esta- 
bliahed bierarchy. It is fitting and proper that clerical 
students should leam, hy interoonm with their equals, to 
bo good subjects and German patriots before they are 
eOQ]^ up in seminaries to be fbd with orthodox dogmas. 
In a country whore tb^ humblest serrimt of the State is 
required to undergo a spooial^edncation, it seems reasonable 
that some similar condition should imposed on the 
aesnuiption of the clerical office. Where tne dergy are 


charged with the duty of registration, it is still wve 
necessary that they should bo subject to the supervision 
of secultir authority. The indefeasible right of appealing. 1 
to the Pope has always been la^dy modified in 
practice ; but as long as the supreme judgment is, ejpeept 
for spiritual purposes, wholly inoperative, it soonis inex- 
pedient to rcBtrict the communications between the bishops 
and the Pope. In the past ages of faith Englishmen 
almost unanimously opposed all direct exeiuise of Papal 
jurisdiction in their own country ; but Archbishop Manmnc} 
addiHi'sscs votaries who ai^e infinitely more rmnoto than 
Protestants from the faith of Englishmen under the Plax- 
TAUKNET Kings. It is true that ho deli(jately compares the 
Emperor WiiAiAM to the founder of the dynasty, although 
Prince Bismakck and his sovereign are extremely unlikely 
either to murder the Arelibishop of Posen in his eathodral, 
or to submit to the subsequent ]wnauce wliich was inflicted 
on Hknky if. It was not necessary to vindicate before a 
sympntliotic audience the sanctimonious acrimony of the 
Pope's letter, or the aflronts to bis august correspondent 
whicli pi-obably formed the main pnipose of the comiiauii- 
cation. in this instance Pius IX. has coiuloscendod to 
bf>n*ow a form of insult fi*oni his own sulxu’dinat-cs in 
Austria. Some yours ago the Austnau prelates petitioned * 
the Kaipekok to disregard ft law which hfwl been regularly 
passed by the Council of the Empire. The afTbetation of 
regarding an erring Monarch os an unwilling victim of 
Ins I'arlinment or his Ministei's has been eagerly adopted 
by the Pope. To Englishmen the constitutional unity of a 
Government is at least iw familiar a doctrine {is any dogma 
(un appear to a Homan Catholic divine. It is nut urn 1 that 
the Pope, bred under a dc'spotism, and himself a despot, 
should bii iucapablo of iindci'standing the conditions of ]>oH- 
iical orgunization ; but ArcbbiBliop MANNiNCr can scarcely 
a-ssunie the existence of similar ignorance among his 
countrymen. His speech was probably intended rather to 
furnish his own co-rcligionisls with plausible grounds of 
apology for tlie Pope than to infinence the judgment of 
Protestants. English public opinion, oven if it were wholly 
favourable to the German prelacy, would have no efl’cet on 
the |K)licy of Prussia. In tliis coidlict, even more than in 
ordinary political struggles, it will be found that nothing 
succeeds like success. If Prince Hismakck shuiihl uUi- 
inateJy be defeated, or if the Homan Catholics of the King- 
dom and of the Mriipire Ixicamc pcrmrtnontly disafi'eeted. his 
present policy will be oondonuied by posterity on other 
grounds than those which lire assumed b3’^the Pope and the 
Ar<*hbishop. 


rOLITICAI^ PGRTEXTS. 

N OW that the spell of defeat wdiieh seemed to lie on 
the Ministerialists has been broken by the Bath and 
Tnunion clecrtious, tbo return of a Conservative in the phice 
of u Liberal for Hull has lost much of the signifiaince 
wliich it might otherwise have jxisBcssed. What made 
things look so black for the Ministry was, not bo much tliat 
they weixi losing votes, ns that they seemed to be repudi- 
ated with one cun.sent all over the country. With such a 
majority as Mr. Gladstone still possesBes, the Io.bsps of 
i.solated elections count for little in themselves. It is only 
as an iudicution of the feeling of the country at largo, os 
a of a general election, that they are important. 

Nothing could l>e more absurd than the resolution attributed 
to the Government of staking a dissolution on the result of 
the Taunton election; but a defeat at Bath or Taunton 
w^ould certainly have given a more gerious aspect to the 
defeat at Hull. There would have been something ominoM 
in the unbroken continuitv of disaster, and the Minisi^ \ 
could not have ignored the apparent agreement of con. 
stituencioB in utiifomily rejecting Imnisterial candi. 
dates wherever they appeared. It is true that what 
aro called the Libera] victories are viotories of a nega- 
tive character. A general is hardly entitled to assume 
a very triumphant air merely because his guns and bag- 
gage have not been captured by the enemy ; and the 
Liberals may be thankful that they have not lost a 
couple of seats which thev already held without being too 
boastful about it. If the Bath and Taunton elections show 
that there was no general reaction against the Govemmmit^ 
the Hull electiou would seem to ^w that^ on the other 
bond, there has been no general reaction in its &vonr. 
A good deal probably turned on local influence at Hull, 
and in this respect the Consejmtives had mneb the stronger 
oaadidate. Mr. Psass is tbe head of an old and higl^« . 
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all di^hiurt onlookers to have a loind diapaasigjaate and undisturbed 
by apritutinjr fwliijgSj a Wcrtt^ountry iimidrevealB her curiosity 4iiid 
■wonder, lier ullernalione of joy au4 miaoiy'^ with ecarctdy a trace 
of couipiinction. If we go low enough down the sociaf Bcale we 
find the utterance of. feelings, and it ia only wbon, in i-e- 
traciip? our steps, we arrives at a certain atugo of culture that wc 
discover siguft of on active oim»iioii»l realraint. Where this aell^ 
control is defective we have Mr, Speiioisra aecoudaiyr ouotional 
aignt^ Higher up, antong a few epocially cidtivatod persons, the 
aamisiiitm of this powej* of conceiunient appears tt* he coiuplcto, 
and wc Jmve a tj^ of mind cnpablc of a prolonged oyternal 
scri'nitv iiuvu tiled by a gust of pimsionafc impulse. The survey of 
thos(.‘ at oiico prompts the question whMhor the expiv.=*su)ti of 
our foeliugs by smife, vocal ehangi^s. and so on, is ilo^itined to <lift- 
nppo.'ir with a further advance of social organi/at ion. To attempt to 
answer such a question dir^Hytly and briefly would p%uhaps beimy too 
much uoniidenco* Wo may, however, Buck to deiine the various 
jmlhs of imiuiry to bo pursued before* a linnl answer can be aiTivcd 
fit, Hud to hint ait lhi» probability*^ of the problem under its various 
asjjcctfl, 

Fimt of all, then, with respect to the distinctly un^^ociul feelings, 
the laidwer seimis to be tolerably clear. It Iwung gciierallv allowed 
by biologists that the lonlis ami gestiivcs ncrnninnnyiiig anger, 
joalousy, ami pride are simply fiiirvixals of hostilo jiclions, the 
naaceut i-onewnt of an altitudo ju-eliiniiiHry 1o attaok, it is natural 
that 1h«y hIumiUI appmr only in tran&iUiuis of H(jeicty from a bur- 
bai'Ic to ii ei\ jli/ed j’onditioji. AVhen the age of destructive con- 
flict, indiiidual and racial, slmll have In'ctuiio tUoeiirioiia iv^earch 
of uiiti<(Uitri(‘S, it may he ])n-‘suiucd that any bodily luovcjueiif-s 
Iniown to have grown out of thcK* slrii.i.rgh’s will cease fi‘«>m slioer 
desuetude. Indeed ono nuiy pi'rlni|iH, wilhout too optimist n 
bias,ivfer io th» fact that all tho stronger manifestation.'^of luiger 
and malicG have already lioeome unfamiliar in roul life, so that when 
■wo seo llu'ir imitations <jn tho stage llu'v are apt to appear 
ridiculously forced. Tho better part of modern .society Jias nut 
Buch a ban on the ugly signs of mge lluit our only ma-ms of mu- 
covering traces of Ihia passion in a man i.s some incomplcloly 
BupproHSi'd emoliomil movement, or some too violent ellovt to 
comiuatul tho muscles of expression. After many more gemma- 
tions shall have practised the dilliciilt art of ntnsfh*.«sly oni.ihing 
out with the foot, an incipient wrath, it will bo bard if siieh 
oflbiices to the eye as h’ovviijng brow and fecomful mouth do m>1 
entiwly dibappeur. 

J3ut. ilio progv<'Sfl,of .social relijienient probably aflcM'ts other i^x- 
presBioUB thau those of the di.Htiiictly lioslile Sfjntnnoiit.^. I '• lends to 
conlino within ever navrowi'v limits all nianife.stalinna i>l' inipleasaut 
feeling. Biuco it i.s a gratelul thing to witness pleasurable feeling, 
and piihiful Io .m e tho tivpresshm of ,'>«u:)eriiig in aimiluT, a polite 
form of Rociely doc.s ail it ean to encourage tlie(aie juid t«» sunpi'es.^ 
the other. A man is for the nm.st snpjio.scd to be :mk» to 
obtain ^dl needed sympathy in his trouble.^ from his fniinly and his I 
intimate friends. lJt*loro Dm rest <»f tlm worhl ho is ovpt'cted to | 
hide his grief and inaintriiii a cheorful aspevt. It is one of the 
dt*lic,ito forms of ?jC*uisil»ility produced hy a high culture to be fear- 
ful of obtruding ones lenliiigs on imconcenn'd onloohers. Ibis 
growing percoplioii of tlm vulgar Uapects of uncontrolled einotiomil 
display appears to h-avo much to do with the partial c(.»ncoabiv*nt3 
of feeling of which Mr. Bpeneer sjiejiKs. I’ut comparatively 
few p(a*s<ms are coiriplelely able ti» liide a .sharp and Fiuhhm 
v<*\'Rtion, hoTvover puhlic the occ-ision of experiencing it. An 
annoying }>i«jCA.* «)f intuUigence, ulfecting it may bo one's mntri- 
niouial chanevB or eipially de.ar ambitions, xvill \ery liKely 
call up a momentiirv expiej-sion of disumy even in prc.‘*enco of a 
fas-;hiwnab!o emupany. AVo wonder to h<nv many pei’soii.s it i.s still 
a necessity umler ifm smart of a Hudden di.sMppoiulnjent to fleo aa 
soon as passible from all S]K’Ctal«>m, and relieve the pn\**suro of 
emotion ov a low energetic expletixe.s, if not a sparse .sliowTr of 
tear«. AVe do not know how iiuuiv ages it may n‘(pitrc5 to dis- 
cipline our species in a perfect cnnc*»nbii4iMt of painful ie<'liiig ; hut 
nt present it looks as though wo woro pn&Bing llirongh the Jiardcst 
Btagos of this .schcading. 

Ono other iuiluence which prolrihlv conlrihutt'S to make emotion 
more and more privnto aud invisible is tho partial revival of 
the Btoical doctrino that all sentiment is a moral weal.ui'ss. 
This idea 8qipertrs to liohl ratwt swny in our own counlrv, and 
e&p«‘chdly among thoBw cIaswos wbo are moBt concerned to maiutoin 
a not too obvious gentility. A common supposition among Vdiuig 
aspiriuits to scicial rank seems to Ijo that lofty breeding i» be.si seen 
in a iiniforinly paMidnlcbs and vacuous arrangcmcnl of the fecial 
jnnsclos. Tu iqiptiar interested in any object in his cmiromneuL 
AtriJees tlio pe«udo-aribU»ci‘at as a jiitiabk* inlinuity of vulgar 
xuindsr The ways in wJiich this curious sedf-imposed check acts 
are at times very funny. AVe remember honring Xlacrciuly give a 
fiur'u'S of reiidings to a foslnoiiably drosseil awwmbly in n small pro- 
vincial town, and wc wore much struck by tho almost heroic eflorts 
which many of tho coiiipruiy made to conwwil tho eniution so power- 
fully aroused by the ti'aj^ian^s art. Possibly English pcMiplo are L *s8 
impre.<4blbln by scenic display and music ilian Continental nalion.s. 
AVnetUor thw be ho or not, itis verycurious to contrast theperfectly 
apathttk usjxict of an assinubly at Oovent Garden with the lively 
demonstrations of an audience at a Paris opmf or tlm deep corneal 
abeoi^dbui of the worshippers of AA^agnw at Borho or Munich. 
'BMf notion that it is tUn linal ntiainment of dviUaation to appear 
indilferent to everything about ope^ and constimtiy to 
pr^iTO tW semblance of au oquan^ity which hnowa nothing of 
the. Agitation of pleasttri* mr pain, may be expected to give the last 
touch of refinement to emotional expression. 


If these were all the feats hearing ou the fhtiuw of ouv 
eimolional life, we might well inqvdre what effect the haliStpal 
suppression of emotional expression is lik^y to have on tlie quality 
of the oiiiotions themselves. It is probably clear to eveiybooj tium 
our feelings are very much aflected Irr tho range of free oxpreasion 
acconiiHl them. At least tho violent intensity of a passion is* do- 
slixwed by siiccwwful control of all the muscles, arid, oven if a slow 
8uu)uldtjrln‘g iirc of liato or jealousy with a com- 

paratively quiet oxlovior, the cmolioiml ftiriio is in this case robbed 
of ils glory. It would ihus appear that with social progress, us 
men arc tlirown more and more in ciwh other’s society, their 
fc('lin’/» will undergo a very CAUisiderablo transformation j 8ome 
tyj>o» of emolion dinappoaring it may l)o altogether, the K*»t being 
BO molllJicd aa to bo scarcely iDcogni^eablc a.s the venerable forms 
of huimin love, terror, oud joy. But, oddly enough, we find 
anothifi* wt of influences, duo to tho ve-vy same social conditions 
a.s lli« first, which lends to counteract these, fostering and deopan- 
iiig rdH'Iiiig, 11 nd encouraging its nutnifoslatioris. Mr. Bjieucer 
tliink.s that tlio habit of exprcAsing pleasure and pain arose 
as iiuiuials htoamc gregarious. This coiulilion exposed the mom- 
bora of tho s.imo flock to common expevioncos of danger, &c. ; 
and in IIuh way, from uitcring the wuimls of teiTor under lilto 
circ*iniwtauc<‘» and iil the same tiiue^, they w'oiild come to intei*pret 
them when given forth by their c.f«upai lions. At tho sumo time 
tlm gregarious mode oJ' life c-](*ai‘ly mado aiiiimdM able to assist ono 
anotbur in a largii variety of ways. A'ow on this Bupposilion, 
which seems cxticmely pliusible, tlie liahil of cxpri'.'wing fooling 
is nn attHiiimejit of etjcial life, and, so fjir from disappearing with 
tlio ud\{irice of tills life, it should, one would think, go on de- 
veloping. In jioiiit of fact, we see in ii miiiiher of ways how social 
progress .^I'rvcs to enlarge iho nreii of sMupathotia feeling. As a 
man Ihh;oiiu\s morn of a citizen, ho is probably more aud moro 
de.'-iriius to be in unison of feeling and intention wdth his fellow- 
clil/cns, at leii.si with that Keciion of iheiu whom he most respects. 
The sympjitby he looks for ])resappo*4i‘S, it it* clear, bonio expression 
of hid own feelings, and a responsive I'xpre.’ssum on the pai’l of his 
neighbours. In Ibis way, then, there are two tendenc,ii*3 of floeial 
culture curiouhly conflicting in their re.snlts. By virtue of the 
one a man sveks to repress feeling ami not to obtrude it iiunecoH- 
Hiirilv 4‘U his lellow-citizeus. By force of the other Im is ev4jr 
craving with more ami nion* vigour for a lively interchange of 
sentiments witli 4»thers. VVh.it resultant, it mliy ho luskeil^ do 
thiMe oppusito hii’Ces produce P 

I Willi-mt IrNiiig to ihlmauine the precise iVina'tion of this 
I ctniqumud tlleot, it may be. just siigii-e.-iti'd that a kind of 
Com) a*. uni se between the opjio-ing fovce.s iis IrcqiientJy eflected 
by ne'-iiis of hnigu.ige. I5y (his im*diiun wc mtiy convey 
most minutely ami nciuirjittdy the fact of a fetdiiig and deliiio 
! \H iiatur**, without bringing it forward ns a vivid and nulieil 
r4*ality. Jt is highly (liHagrt*4*ablu to see a look of ilisgust 
ill anotliijr'.s fact*, but wc do not (juilii so strongly oliject to a 
mans ti'lling n.s tln^ cause 4>f such ii fei.ding Jinil leaving us to 
imagine by inference llio jiiituro 4>f the emotion it.self. Jjangiuige, 
while dufuilug the nrt'cise variety of benlimeiit, contains alsii in its 
45\ er-varviiig modulation of voh?t?, its changes of pilch, intenaity, 
anil /hiihrc, a large apparatus of pnipiu* miiolionnl (*.vprcs.siyn. 
Moreovi?r it seems fully nllowoblo to accompany speech with a 
viu'iely of other luiiulioual signs wliich ore lookeil j^iii ns silly An<l 
weak if present 4'd iialcpimdently, AVe vatiier o.:pwt conversation 
to Ix’ brightened by t hi^ many subtle changes of the flicial lUiisclt'S 
aud the r<;lined and subdued gestiuv^ peculiar to 4>ur nation. If a 
)) 0 rtiou habitually wenrs a lialf giggle, we are proliablv struck by 
the imbecility of this lueariiiigles.’i ilisplay. So too when a ituiu 
iiieels 113 in tho strec't loidving ('vidcntly soured and retalialive, wo 
rather wisli he would vi’st'rve thi.'sni unaniiablo exhibitions for bis 
symnnthetic friemls. AVo have, in a woixl, grown intellectual 
much faster tlian we ha\o become emotional, and wc ciumot saflor 
fei'liiig to exhibit iisidf without some explanation of its iiaturu and 
causes bt'ing 4.»irered nt tho same time. Jf a iniuii w'iiL uuboBom 
to us his sorrow or his joy fully and intelligibly, we profeg.s our- 
.H4.*lves willing, provided’ he is not too wearisome aud exacting, to 
fend him a patient car and to emleavour to enter into hi» peculiar 
experiences; hut without this explanatory recital, the evidoncca of 
feeling are apt to n])peap unmeaning, if not actually otfeusivo. 

Wo may just point to luiolher infliieuce which still fiirtliop coni'p 
plicatixs this quest ion of emotional expression— immoljr, the plowing 
demands made by socitd I’clinemciit on tho exprcHsiou of kindly 
interest in other pet ‘plea coucemB. AVhife a man is judged to be 
inconsidoroto if lie is frequently intruding Ids pei'sunm feelings iu 
social intercourflo, rigid politcmisa requires ua fer tlm m4»st part to 
lend an upprecialivo ear to the tale 4>f woe, howevov dull it may 

happen to prove. This law calls into exiHUmco a very curiims 

group of hntf-nrliflcial expres.Bion8. Tho degree ti) whic'h polite 
persons have now'adays to assume fooling may well alarm any 
one who cures mum for the honiiisty of soeinl intercourse. 
Wo all know pi-obably tlie dmvving^rooiu smile of some of our 
lady IricurlB. It is somotliing quite unique, never anpeoriog 
in other places and at other tinm.^, but proHoufingitsolf at the right 
momuut with all the certainty of an astnmomical phonomeoon. 
Bo too w»^ know persons vvho.sii voice's umfergo a most curious 

change when colled on to coiivtu'se with a strau^, espe- 

cially ono of the opposite sex. No doubt soino slight pasrt of the 
display may be set down to an uuavtddabfe excitement, but the 
mam features of it would seem to bedoUberstelyAHSum^. In tlriS 
way it appears thst. owing to the requixemeiits of xdodem aoeb^. 
our tolUiona are called upon now to check fo^Uiig,.now to iaxcBii 
into play. Tho studied graces of amilo, dUaiing eye, and melMucraa 





OVder of wvusw^mf^Hw 

p^ol^pd-in^ hlwy<i^^ trtoto^ society eoi^wt 

|myof liho older ^Bad famiKar . foiws of emoUcw^ JOttomoe. 

tlN» Bgeaoios which tead to ^ibistaln 
oxpMaion irUl prove to have more vitality tWi those * whieh^ 
to mmpiiess it, and how Ihr, soppoaing optmtaoebtu uttemnees of 
ei&oti^ togrwout of artitioial imitntioas of them will coo* 
tinnO in ihsliioii, wro points which we do not attempt to detovinine. 
Knough has bMasnid perhii|)8 to ^ow how ctiriottsly coutplex 
fxtis the conditions of the problem. 


THE VJENNESIi AND THKIR VlSlTORa 

N OW that the Vienna Kxhibition is drawing to a close, the 
Vieunesoare bogimiing to tahe stock of the results of the aenaon, 
08 the hoets of on evening dismiss their party before retiring, when 
their guests are gone. As for the Court and the jimliticiiinH, wo do not 
intagi'no that they attaoh to the Unyal visits and the Court ixfCentious 
any more importance than deserve. If eoniu of them had tiieh* 
signiticance, it was rather sarcgiirds the nationwhoro ropiv^sentritivo 
WHS entertained ; as when the Italians wijre eager that their lung 
should make a progress in Oeriuany, by way of response to tho 
menaces t)f the hrnneh Ultraniontanos. The Kinpernr issued in- 
vitations indiscriminately to his brothers and sisters in tlie purple. 
Ills invitations wein ncceptcji in every instance, oitluT by the 
ruling potentates^ or their hoirs-appanjut ; or else they wei*© de- 
clined with n franlc coiirli'ey which left nothing to nuspect. The 
X’isits all <‘went otF well.” Tho Emperor Tocoived every one of 
his guests with tho ease of a high-bn'd gentleman. Although he 
may have been most pleased to greet such intimate friends of his 
o-wn as the Crown I^nco of Saxony, yet his tact avoided any 
8H«»picious excess of politimees in liia* cordial iniiircourse with Uio 
victor of Smlowa or with the master of the formidable h?gi<iW8 of 
Kussia. On their part tho guests came determined to bo pleased, and 
propaivd, it may 1x3 presumed, to endure with complacency the ccose- 
toss round of entortainmonts that awaited them. Except tho unfortu- 
nnU3 Czar, who was hnnnteil with the fear of assassination, their laces 
wcTO always wreathfx) in siuilos when they iiiado their iippearonccs in 
piiblir. Exix'pt thu Shah, whoso kiiowhilgc of Eur«ipean languages 
w wa naturally limitiOd, they were to be seen chatting in tho most 
amicable mnuner with tlioir Imperial host and the Archdulips. 
Tliey proposed in the neatest and most aptiropriute terms the 
lioafths of their Tosi>ectivo Houses at family diimors at the palaces, 
n’hey wi*uug ooch other's hands warmly when they exniaugod 
fMwnvcllrt and national aiitheiiiA on tlio dej»arturo plotforma j and 
lluw ought to have cuitKxI away and left behind them uniiresaions 
as iignwnble as could reasonably lie cxpLXitod. No thoughtful man 
on tho one side or the other could ever havo liopcd for anylliing 
Tiioro ; and when there is n ditliculty next time about the 
Jtoubiau provinros, or the I’oles, or tho frontier in Sohlcswiek, 
rocollertious of thoeo pleasHiit days wo passi^l at Vienna ” may 
botrustod to do at Umst as much as auy one could have hoped for. 

But tho citizens of Vienna had a more direct interest in the season 
being a successful one than the Hoveroign who had so sealoualy 
}inmiote<l the Exhibition. Their new capitnl hud been nm up so 
mooutly lliat strangeis had hardly had time to llnd it out, and, 
iudcedj soiue of its most imposing quarters were only then in 
course of cnmitraction. They had invested hirgo sums in building 
and decorating, aud woi'e impatient to draw their dividends on the 
capital they had been sinlnug. ■ Whftt was even more serious, they i 
bad pledged their credit lar wore deeply than outsiders suspeclnd, 
and Uieir speculations must bo waae to pay pretty quickly if 
the bills Vrero to be wet that had boon drawn so freoly on tho 
future. To these worthy people tiio lilxhibition came ns a godsend. 
They were profouucUy impresssil theweolveB with the dasding 
imjgoiticenco of their "new city. They felt that it only required 
to bo known to bo appmeiatod, and the Inteimtioual Exhibition 
would advertisoit with the necessary ^cleA to the admiration of the 
world. Tho irtraugeirs who swamiod to it would give to thoeo vast 
now thoroughlhresthe aniniatioQ in which they might possibly be 
somewhat deficient, when contiaiitod with the cheerful btiidfe of 
the older sltvots. And when strangers hod once diacoverod the 
existence of this newly^plonncd paradiao, of course they would 
return to it in •nhaoqucnt years. Its hqipy otuation on tho 
confines of the West and the ISast would assure it a piquan^ of 
its own by combiningtbc attractions of an old world and a new one ; 
and if all w'ent as woil as they imticirpatod, it would be premature 
todefino the limits of its dcstinicH. They ^owed their taith in 
these fond ideas of timirs by the extent of iboiv preparations for 
eheltcring and ieodiug their visilorH. Hotel loso after hotel, ecieh 
bigger and grandov tlian its predeeoSBurs. Groat new eatiug- 
lunises and o^rMeellara of showy exterior sprang up along the linos 
of tho boukvards, to say nothing of those ninumerablo ro- 
staarauts which were owncHtUff their euatomors tnthe ^einating 
groifl^s of tbs S^tbition' Altbsugh the new arrivals might 

w that Was at once cheap and 

is^ift«table,'tiiara'Wi»sapatt^ let in numy of thoven^ 

InggMt of tlM amr lMUMk ^«olo:«oem fcom Mnatiid on 

to -euitdt HwMiMjivw <«t tlw sMMaio of 
thoir tedgm. ’ ' "'AMd 'if fho 'VjenoflM 'tave iNMn nokoafaitr 
thelir hmn ««k ton 
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oiptimt-titamt. Xtweotem^hottlwjF-^ „ 
intending virithrs .1^ phKddng thO' ai?i4w^-i 

iiidiscret:io]L But had the wsotiar wan oydiy^ 
devout finmile hidgiqg^i^uselweperawho dfcfti^ 
may have prayed fory the . citisanS'lMd. sdwssth 
to show some conetBcnce'tn their ohiagsa, iR 
rivalry and otlier temptoCioiis -ifiui WO gWitQr 

qusstt«ni whetlier the wt»*ld Of ths'ir viwtora^wpuid^iava WSW. per?* 
saaded' to Ihll in leve^wiUi tlieir city. And if Visoiuk W«a not 
ximdo AUracth'o in the Exhibltion year, it • wiMdd 'Vearaely he veiy 
pininkr in ordinary Uines. * , 

The truth is, tlrat the AnatrifiD capital is Uirie mm wan m 
ovtu’grown previnoial town which took to giving iteelfonA silddini 
Uie airs of a I'aris. Arriving in it, yon feel yourself yergr^-mMaliiUi 
the portion of the man of the vrorld who he» dro]^^ £aijipmi a 
quiet ftnnUy party. He is made to feel that li« is ttotwajrta’d thcnai* 
and ho knows that ho is bored. The talk about msitars of gSDaral 
inti KOAt is hnshtKl when ho is there to listen, and iliere is no tihioa 
for liiiu in ihe innocent round-gauK^ that aflbrd to the fhmily'aU 
the amui?emcut they care about. They do not even order stipper 
up wliilo he ift tht‘rc ; not that they are inhospitable, but because 
tliey are afraid of inviting him to bo a witness of their simple 
hti1>ils. EA'Cn if they have just moved into a handsome new 
h<Hi6G, it Adds rather than otherwise to their embamrametit. 
They are oppressed themselves by the nnaccufrtomed grafidemr, 
paiiiitilly conscious of tho contrast to riieir old primitive hahsts, 
and perpetually ^iprohensive of committing solectsms. Bo^at 
Vienna the citizens led a life of their own, and outsiders wero 
condemned to amuso themselves as thoV could among otsaogsn 
like themselves. A solitniy traveller is kmded at his hotolih 1 wf, 
and whenever bo steps over his threshold ho finds hmiswlf At once 
in tho full swing of Eaiisiun life. He easily goes with the stromu 
on the bnMul pavement of the brilliRntly iighted boiileva^ that 
are covered tvilh the g.'iy crowds wlfo ere fiowing over dbto the 
lively luiftis. Sparkling comedies are being acted in ony thobtro h» 
may drop into, and it is impossible to help kugbing in sympathy 
with theaudicnc»», oven if ho ahonld not nndnrs^d a word of the 
language. In Taris you are welcomed into chceriVd lysfauruttlsby 
waiters who havo the air of l»oing ready to d^nrt in pcaco now 
that they have tasted of the exceeding felhiity of attending on you, 
III short, whatever tho influence td* Baris" on your moral tone, 
there can be no question about the olfect on your spirits and 
impressions. AVbdhor you confine youniclf to the ' part of 
onliwikcr or abandon yourself to tho buuonrs of the place, you 
seUlom find your time hang heavy. At Vienna it is just "the 
revemo, and the comparisons you draw ore all to Its disadvantage. 
You go out of an evening to find tho magnificent Bingstrasso as 
much of a blank os the Bariaian boulevards aro a bustle. The 
tjofijrt in the liing arc all tho creations of yesterday, and very few 
of tho natives are to be iunnd malring themsidvea at home in thimi. 
T’ho t JiUiitres are acting ponderous tragedies, or llmir comedy is in 
a pntujs that defies your knowledge of the language. Go utto a 
restaurant with the idea of dining, and, except for a sol^n smoker 
or two, belated alter their oarly meal, you probably find yourself 
ite onl}' occupant. The waiters eye you rcsciitfrcUy as an iirtrudwr, 
and only wmwnt to servo tJie dishes you have ordered after 
rc}H»ted entreaties and ruiterated romonstnoices. Your hours arc 
not tho hours of tho place, nor in tho way of amusement hate you 
much in common with the people. Wei*e you to dine at noon in* 
sleiid of seven in tho ovomug, and make your way to one Of the 
dai’k dining-rooms in the old town, you would find abundance of 
food being scrvbd, although for nil except h^ituH the ccrambloia 
a dcaperaie one. Should your tasio incline that way, you might 
swallow boor till late in the night to an aocompaniineht of yary 
lultniiiffljlo music. But allhough Viennese bex^r is tho boat tn the 
w'orhl, a quart or two goes a very long way with any otto but a 
Gcrmim ; and after a few wei^ks of doing like the Viennese, one\i 
liver is likely to beconio emphatic in its romonstrnnccs. A visitor 
who falls into tho fashions of the city, and soak* and sraokes 
through tho livelong day, generally ends with a dvtour to the 
healing waters of unrlshad. If you mix wdth tho gay wuiid in 
tile I'rator, you must go thither at thu hour when you wnould 
nuturally be sitting down to dinner. The arkdocnicv* hovo dte- 
powHl of their hnVriiMl repast ages before, and now tliev.aro 
driving and riding to get up an anjtctite for heavy stqimrs. Wuro 
you sojouruitig m- Paris, you might llvu in hope of making friends 
witli Au occasional Ercnchmaii, because there is something in 
common betiveen your tastes and tlwirs, and nothing aljsolntoly 
antipathetic in yoiir habits. But, as a prelirainary to caring 
friendship with a ViouneAc, it would bo neccwiary to iftipulato for 
sacrhicos on either side which no amount of mutual liking camid 
make supportable. 

This seiieon the visitors have had more in thenr favour tlum tliey 
ere lih)ly soon to find amn. Foreign entcrera ihr amiisoiuent bad 
prceiKi^ them — men who knew their tastes and tried tlieir beat to 
gratify them. Tho Viennese, ofiicially and otherwise, mado con- 
siderablo exertions to render tlicir stay pleawmt,and got up varioita 
entertainmoDts in their honour. Wneu other .dialTuctiQnsfidlod, 
there was always the Exldbiticm itself to ilri! back upon. Al^ongli 
far ibwer people had come to it tlian had been anticipAted, 
thero was geneit^y a chntico of meeting ncquaintances there. 
Tot, in spite of it all, the atnoiger never took kindly to the 
place. ^Kuling the day was ahrays more or of an 
•and about for aoeiety was a hopeless entengtse. Thore 

is »o fhabtoirahto eeAWe m the city towards vi^ldeh its idlers 
jraHtoto ]atfPaxk, no ^Boulevards, and no riocit. 
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dilly. Coi^^ iu with congenial epiriU in the Bing was 

always inuch more than problematicM. BViende who W settled in 
diataot hotels rarely saw each other except accident or arrange- 
nient. If you caught a German acqnaintanoe while out on 
the quest, you were sure to find that your plans for the day 
were at cross-purposes with his. From the hour when you 
arrived to the moment of your departure, oiTart and exertion 
were tho rule, and laist&y>alhr altogether the exception. You l\ad 
done tho place, and you took your leave of it with little desire to 
return. All this may change jjraduelly as the new city tills up 
from tho old one, and as the natives are hrokon in to tho fashion.<) 
that ore uni\'ersal in capitals of the same pretensions. But it will 
be a work of tune in any c^e, and in meanwhile the inha- 
bitants are likely to have their city almost as much to themselves 
ns in the days oofure they had had the idea of rebuilding it. Wo 
suspect that the experience of the past summor has brought them 
to that very difsogreoable conclusion, and a very block look-out it 
must be for those who have been speculating confidently on tho 
contrary. 


TWKLVK HUNDRED YEAR.S OF ELY. 
CONTENDING, os we always have done, that oathedmla in 
their original and legitimate conception are eminently prac- 
tical anti useliil institutions, wo arc glad to recognize tho increased 
popularity which is inconieHtHhly following the exertions which 
many of them have hcaju niuking to live up to their true theory. No 
more sigiilficative evidence hiis probably lw.*eii given of the hold 
which tho cutliodmls have during tliis genemtion boon taking of 
tho popular afieetions and imugi nation lliun that of which MJy lias 
boon witness during tho last lew days. It happens that oxactly 
twelve hundred years have elapsed since a pious lady named Klhel- 
dixyda, royal by birth and marriage, ahiuidoned the rude pomps which 
w(M'e no doulit as precious iu the eyes of an 1 ‘inglihU Queen in tlie 
seventh century as our more relined luxuries are in our own, in ordc*r 
more efficiently to help tho cause of tliat newly pi'oached (iosped 
which was struggling all o^cv tho surfaci^ of (jarly England 
against tlm fier<*o opposition of Teutonic boat hen dom. Ethcd- 

drodu founded, under horsolf as ahlu'-ss, a religious house for men 
and women on that which was then literally the Isle oi lOly 
(Riga, HS Bede calls it), a hill abruptly rising out of iho dreaiy 
fens of lilast Anglia. This foundation, after nearly lw<» centuries 
of quiet existence, was in 870 totally destroyed by the I>ane.s, and 
sifter A while restored, first as a community of secular priests, 
and then, in 970, exactly a hundred years ‘alto tin? lunoc, as a 
Bonedictino Abbey by A tlielwold, Bishop of Winchester. After 
the Conquest a relation of William's, Simeon, was, in his extrenio 
old age, appointed abbot, and began with givut energy the 
rebuilding (»f tho church wdiich— having been continued at 
\‘arkiu,s intervals all through tho Middle Ages, first in Botiianes(|ue 
and then in tlie various phases of the Pointed style— has placed iho 
Minster dlf Kly (espocially since tlie noble restomtion daringly 
undortJiken by I)enn Peacock, and very ably cairicd out by 
Sir Gilbert Scott) in the very first class of the* most nmguiticent 
churoL(« of Eurr^pe. Not long after the ccmimencimiout of 
Simeon’s work, tho accident of tho Abbey having fallen under 
the gj)vernment of a refugee Bishop of Bangor, brought about, tho 
division of tho unwieldy diooese ot lancoln and the conversion of 
tho Abbey into a Catludnil, of which tho bislum, in memory of 
tho cimiiiLstauceB which led to t he creation of the see, luis over 
siuce— instead of sitting, like all his ouinpoei'e, on a throne- 
occupied the stall olsewhore d('vot(Ml to the bead-— abbot, prhjr, 
dean, or master, as it may be - of the Abljey, (Jollcgiate Oburch, 
or College Oha})el, In the meanwhile, ns at (lanlerbury, Durham, 
Winchebtor, and tho other culbedral abbeys, tlio monks continued 
to form the governing body ; and as in Ouwo cases Henry VIII. 
transformed iho curporatiun into a secular chapter of tho *^*uew ” 
founffiition. Those fow loading facts of the Jong history of Ely 
show that, wdjilo tho actual foundation os well as tho actual 
buildings of IXhcldroda passed away nuiro than a thousand ytiJira 
0^. her moral work no less than her local fame has still surnved 
witii an uiulisputed continuity. Her obuH^t was to hauid on in- 
stitaition— chiuvh, and workers in that church— as tho bulwark of 
Foligion among the KaRt«rii English ; and still among those Eastern 
English a church uniquely grand, and an ecclesiastical body of 
veiy illustrious herilugo, from tho names of which may ho road 
on its records, have tmdured and scorn to givo the assurance 
that tliose Iwolvo centuries find Ely Minster onlv iu the 
mature vifjjoiij of strong middle life. But the cliuron and cor- 
poration ot Ely are not tho only growth — we can hardly even say 
tho only direct growth — of St. Etheldreda’s forethought, Bedo 
has a picturosemo story, that when her sister and successor 
SoxburgH wished to ti*an8for the body of tho foiindittss of Ely 
to a more fitting tomb, she sent some of the brothers of tho Abbey 
on an expedition to find a stone larger than any which Ely could 
provide to make the cofiln — ** qui oscensu navi (ipsa onim rogiu Elge 
undique est aquis ot paludibus circumdata neque lapides mnjoros 
habet), vouerant ad civitatuhun quondam desolaUiu, qum lingua 
Ai^ldrum tirantacacstir vocatiir; et mox invenerunt juxta muros 
civitAtis locoUum do marmore albo pulehorrime factum, operculo 
quoque similis lapidis aptissime tectum." The disciples of 
jStheldrodA, thus finding out and turning to pmciical use, to the 
honour of their foundross, this relic of olut lioxnan civilization and 
fdkssic art hidden away in the ruins of that wUch is uowOambridge, 
ieeada like an unconscious prophecy. It cannot be doubted tl^t, 


whatever nuty have been the formal origin of the tJnivenity of 
Cambridge, the proximity of the great house of Wj wah to ages a 
most powerful succour to the growing school ox learning. The 
oarliest college— PeterhoilBe— was founded in the middle of the 
thirteenth century by Hugh of Balsham, Bishop of Ely, and his 
successors have constantly appeared among the most generous 
benefactors of the University, out of which they have to n^y 
centuries been most properly solecied* A Oamhridge man might 
indeed not inoxcusahly exclaim of Etheldreda's euterprise, wfien 
he looks from the one huge minster of Ely to tho many towers ei 
his University, 

Sic fortis Etnriu crevlt 
Scilicet et rcrum facta oat piilchcnriioa Roma. 

The incidents of the Ely Bissexcenteiiary ore no less picturesque 
when it is viewed as a portion of wider history. TosUnt merely oy 
j arithmetical and prosaic ermsiderations, on antiquity of twelve 
: conturica is leas remarkable than one of a longer time of odd 
years. But as DeauMerivalo eloquently pointed out in his sennon, 
there is a roundness and completeness in that number which 
strangely appeals to the imagination. It was something for hto 
to have been able to frame the couplet in which, with his fine 
scholarship, he recapitulated tho event upon tho mixlel of that 
(luaiut hut grimly grand old prophecy of tho downfall of Imperial 
Jiome — 

ni!«<)rxccntcni sunt noc plus vel minus anni 

Augiisto luignrio jM)ytquam iriclyta condita Roma cat — 

by the substitution of a second line of cheerful hope for the 
giooiuy iiitiuiaiioii of coming decay conveyed in the ongimil com- 
poHitioii. Ill truth, a very inomorable chapter of tho world’s history 
18 ira\orw:‘ii in those twelve centiu^es. The tlieologiau will note 
that not tuily whs tho schism between Ikustern and Wiiatora 
OhriHlendom an evtmt of tlie unknown iutiiro in Etheldroda’s 
days, but that not even liad the sixth of those undisputed 
Conucils, to whicli in turn every branch of the Christian com- 
munity apjieals, yet bcim assembled. Tho historian w'ill record 
that about a hundred and fifty years of petty struggles had yet to 
hi' fought out licfore the foundation of that still existing kingdom 
which the ollicittl style of Great Britain ” has never prevented 
the world from euiling England had been laid by tlie hard- 
won supremacy of Wessex, while moiv. than a century 
and II quarter hud to be nnmberiid Ixdore the (^hristmas 
Day of 800 saw the Imperial dignity attaching to Uouio 
rt*.H*torftd to Western Europe by ibe crowning of the great Cb'nnnn 
(fiiarles; and a still later date hud to be roached iH^fora Eranco 
bt^gau to caro for that family at which tJm admiuislralora of 
a demoruliziid people are, in the spasm of long despair, again 
luteJiiug, ns llie fancied talisman against chronic rovolution, 
liut all upiieuls to imagination, all references to history, all theo- 
retical gratitiuli’ to Etheldreila or Sinieim or Hugh of Balftham, could 
not have succeeded in making a Bissex centenary at Ely, or any other 
place, more than an arcbicological masquorado, if the savour of life 
were not strong in the body whi(*h ventured on so bold a com- 
memoration. We do not talk of the magnificent ronderiiig of tho 
choral services; these might have been as artistically perfect if 
the nave had been a sparsely sprinkled solitude. vVe do not 
dwell on tho fact that a Metropolitan of Canterbury has con- 
descended to emerge from tho princely grandeur of Lmmheth to 
]c.^d the worship in tho Cathedral of a sufirngan, creditable as this 
is to Archbishop Tail himself. The incidont to which we desiro 
to call attention is tho crowded and enthusiastic attendance which 
the people, of all sorts and descriptions, spontoneously contributed 
during the live days of tho roromemoration. Materially Ely 
Cathedriil is better suited than any other of our mediscval minsters 
for a great popular function. The expansive central octagon, 
opening into transepts and nave, which tne illustrious architect of 
the fourtcenlh century, Alan of Walsiugham, raised on tho ruins of 
a iallen tower, though not so spacious os the dome of St. Paul’s, 
is even more practical for unusual gatherings ; while the fact that 
there is no difference in level between tho eastern and westom 
bnuiches of tho church, though an ai'chitectural drawback (shared 
by the way by cathoifrals such as Milan, Ijo Mans, and Chartres) is 
eminently conducive to tho effective workixw of the Anglican 
ritual. The restojution, too, of Ely Cathedral, resolved upon and 
entered on about thirty years ago, when to restore a cathedral was 
to struggle against, and not, as now, to fioat with the stream, by 
that num of nobly simple genius, Dean Peacock, unflinchingly 
carried on by his accomplished successor, the present Bishop of 
Carlisle, and brought to a fitting conclusion by the distin^ished 
scholar who now fills tho dcciu^ seat, and all along directed 
by the rare capacity of Bir Gilbert Scott, had attuned the popular 
mind to the appropriate use of a building so magnificently com- 
posed and so artistically renovated. Still ogainst thoso material 
advantages had to bo set the fact that Ely Minster stands in a 
country town of only a few thousand inhabitants, while the con- 
tingent which Cambridge — sixteen miles off— could be expected to 
send was one more likely to be remarkable for quality than quantity* 
In spite, however, of this drawback, the nave, fhe octagon, and the 
transepts (not to mention the triforium) of Ely Oathodiul were wlth- 
outoxoggeration crammed from end to end onthegreater occasic^ by 
a congregation instinct all through with interest and respeetto the 
circumstances which brought them together, and obviously in- 
cludtog a more decided proportion of jSbI woiiffiippors than might 
have been anticipated by critical l^standers. it was popularly 
estimated ^at on Sunday evening, when the Bis^ oi FeteN 
borough preached, there was a congregation of from mor to five 
thousand persons. The numbers cmila not have been much i|gi 
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during the moigning and altemoon rcrpetitionB of lh« diocesan 
chona festival with which on Tuesday tin BiMexeeutonary services 
coDohided. The spectacle of the long MKeession of surpliced 
vf .choirs from many parish^^ filling up the vMs navo» Vith^ their 
^ frequent hannersi and accompanied xa their chant w a military 
haxuli which marched unseen on a paiallol line up the triforium, 
was peculiarly impressive. A few years since such a ceremonial 
would have heon simply ineonceivaolo ; now it was the ofiahoot 
of an event which Churdunen of widely different schools combined 
to carry out. The oouclusion which we draw from the circumstaneo 
is that the cultivation of external beauty as the accessory of, and 
incentive to, spiritual worship is not uncongenial to the Tihiglish 
temperomont, provided only tno process be carried out with that 
reasonahlo consideratiou for common sense, and that tactical appre- 
ciation of thinm as they are, which iisuaHy influence the numagere 
of the respect&le enterprises of ordinary life. 

Wo must not foipt tliat an additional interest wm ixnpcrtc^d 
into the events of the Ely festivity by the fact that since its con- 
ception the sudden death of Bishop Wilberforce led to the selec- 
tion of the earnest and greatly honoured Bishop Harold Browne as 
his successor. It accordingly added to its original scope tlie 
further characteristic of being the leave-taking between the prelate 
and his foxmer diocese. We could have much to say as to this 
side of the ceremonial, which was equally gratifying to the liishop 
who had earned the love of his nock, and of that flock who 
came forward to tcatify their affection. But we have pur- 
posely confined ourselves to tho original and more general ob- 
ject of tho Bisscxcenienary as a timely and successful anptsal 
of the Cathedral system to tho sympathies of the peoplo of 
England, as not only ono of the oldest, but in reality one of the 
most usefid and most truly praciicAl, of the many institutions of 
our complex social system. The exceptional conditions of tho Ely 
Oominemoration cannot he repeated in other cathedrals, hut the 
lesson which these five days has brought thorn may well bear fruit 
in tho more energetic, tho warmer, and tho more confiding co- 
operation of bishop and Chapter, country clergy and laity of the 
diocese, in tho great work of Christian improvonieut wliiob every 
cathedral, even more than every parish church, exists to accomplish. 
Buch a demonstration os that of Ely would nave been iinpossihle 
nt a caihedrtd town in which tho bishop was not a resident 
cithson. 

THE EVl PENCE ON UNSEAWORTHY SHIPS. 


mentioned a cade In which a ship was — --^.5 — ^ r ''' x' 
defects found in her which tho owners would ndt TO WW 
chsjfacter was thewfowi expunged. Bhe went to tns m 
foundered. When the character of a vessel i» fe®?® 
owner probably trios to sell her, end she goes on sailing unttl ipj. 


aioners promise another Keport wlion they can skj tlieir wny 
throngh tho darkness in which they are at presemt enveloped; anti 
it may bo presumed that they have still a groat many <dlicr wit- 
nesses to examine. Their iriquirios nro very iuU'n^Yiug and in- 
etructive as far as they have gone ; hut they can hardly he n*gai*dij<l 
08 exhaustive. If the Commission, instead of sitting in state at 
the Palace of Westminster, wore to pay a visit Ui bojuc of the sea- 
ports, and take evidenco on tho spot, tliey might possibly obtain 
some useful information which is otherwise not very likely to 
reach them. During tho present year, from .January to June, 
128 eMps, of whicli^ fifteen were steamers, have Ivenlost; and tho 
public will naturally expect to find that tho Commissioners have 
instituted a rigid and searching investigation into the causes of 
every ono of these disasters. We have here ofiicial evidence in abun- 
dance, evidence from the dillereut surveying Associations, and 
shipowners' evidence ; but ns yet no woiiwiug seaman has been 
examined. A lieutenant and gunner of tho Koval Navy, both 
stationed in the Tyne, have spoken to the apparently disgra(*efully 
overloaded condition of ships in that river ; but of course iliey 
-could only convey general impressions. It is impossible to 
attempt to make a digest of this evidence ofiband ; but we will 
atrizig together a few passages which have struck us as rt^markable. 

As to the dangerous clmraeter of many of tho ships which are 
now in use there is a strong concarronco of testimony. Mr. W. W. : 
Itendell, Secretary to tbe^ Underwriters’ Association, Liverpool, 
•stated that there are certain vessels which, in the opinion of tho 
Liverpool surveyors, are so bad that a particular mark is put 
against them. ** They are a sort of blacK sheep, and the unacr- 
writers wiU not insure them.” As many as 325 vessels have been 
marlted in this way during eleven yoarS’ -an average of twenty 
a year. Of these ships thirteen wore wrecked, eleven abandoned at 
aea, eight foundered, six were condemned, and throe neyor heni’d of. 
Those that were condemned were either broken up or sold to 
foreign owners, may be that a condemned vessel may bo 
condemned at a foreign port, and sold there, and again sent te sea 
under a different flag.” A» to the rest of these black ships, they 
have not been traced out ; hut one at least is known to ho still in 
•existence a^r havi^ ^n on the black list for eight years. 

Mr. B. Maitell, Ohiof Surveyor of Lloyds’ Kegister, had no 
hesitation in saying that a lai^ number of mercantile ships 
daily go to sea m a very unsatis&ctory and defective condition, 
not only as rogards the nuU, but likewise as regards tho outfit, 
nails, spars, rigging, and suchlike, which are of great importance 
4IB well as the bull. Theare are above seven hundred ships on 
Lloyds’ Keister which originally had a character, and which are 
twenty^ thirty, or forty years of age, bat which have now no oharao- 
tor ; end it is known that a la^ number of themare in a defecrive 
^ditton* And perhaps there we ae many more whose names 
liava been omitted in repriniiug the Begister Boole. Mr. Mi^ 


is either wrecked, or, if die is off the shore in • stcMia, JM. 
making water, the captain runs her on shore tO try to savn 
tho lives on b^rd, or sno eventually feundem, and nothing 
is hoard of her. ‘‘During one. storm there were, I rcmittaben 
seventy vessels on shore on tho Nortli-filaBt coast at one time, -Afid 
doubtless many of them wero run on shore as being wo 
only means of aaving life.” Here is a Keport which' Mr. 
Marten had sent in a few days before On examination 
I found the h«)ld beam-rods working conaidmlily amidslups 
— that is, ltH)so — and tho iron bolts in the throats of knees 
and riders in an unfiatisfactory ami lealcy state. Four l^lte, 
or parts of bolts, were got out vrith gi-eat difficulty, being in a 
very wasted state.” The owner refused to have those defects 
repaired, and the ship's character has been expunged. “ Now,” 
said Mr. Martell, “ it is disgraceful tliat tho ship should be allowed 
to go to msL in that state.” In another case, a vessel was reported 
to he. defective, and the owner refused ropaira. The crew, ^hen 
she WHS going out, refused to go to sea in her, ana were 
imprisoned. The ship foundered. “ Thtisc,” said Mr. Martell, 
“ are cases illustrative of what comis under^ our notice as 
6 ur\^cyors, aiul these arc not is<iIat<Ml cases. Wo could find a 
number of similar cones iu our rt*cords.” 

*'Mr. Steph<*nson, tho Secretary to Lloyds’, stated that them wero 
shipowiieiti who could not got instircd there on account of their 
evil reputation. Ho luid known a slip of morintj insumneo with a 
giummtoe at the top of it that tho goods sluaild not Iw placed in 
a ship LelongiMp A particular own«r, and this owner possessed 
numerous veHsels. In his opinion, there was not sufficient inqdry 
into tho causcH of loeses nt sea. tf eveiy case were gono into 
thoroughly, iiwre would ho some singular dist-losunis. Mr. 
StopUeusoii read the following letter from tho mate of a ship to his 
sweetheart: — 

Deau LtzEiK,— Wc.aall to-niglit, and T wwh nhc was goinjx without me, for 
I don’t hUo the ul' lu r ; she Ih m cK-p In the wulor i Imt I show 
the \%liife feiitliei fo nny one. If sho can eariy^ a oaptaiii, kIw cun carry a 
mate too. Ihit it’s h great pity that the Ikmol ot Trade 0p|Uiiiit 

HOino universtd Jnnd w:der-n)nrk, and Huveyors to s-ee t!»nt eliiivs are not 
{«ent to seal to UTonie eoffiim for their crown. Rut don't torment yourwM 
nlKUit me. I dao ••iiy J simll get through ii iw well «« anylwdy ct-w.*. Hoping 
you may eontinue w'ell, 

I remain yours fondly, 

Tom. 

I Tlie ship went to the hottora. That, suid the xvitiicss, was an 
j instance of a vijssel going to sea with conijadunt perooiis on board 
I w'ho knew she v«s going to tho bolUiiu, He hud icccived many 
loiters of this kind. 

Ono id* tho witnesses c.vaiuined before the Ooiumi:.Mioji was Mr. 
Williuiu .huuea rernie, nuiuiiging director of the Mcroliauts* 
Trading C'ompHiiy, Jd\erpooI, who gave n ronwrkMblo ac’couut of 
the operstioiis of this C\ujipiiny. “ The (yoinpaiiy owns ships, and 
84iils tlu‘111 — that,” ho suid^ “ is tho principal Du.^acss of the (k>m- 

C iy,*' It was I'stnhlished m iS66, but Jielorelhat IMi*. heruie had 
u eiigfigod in .•iliiiiping husiness, and ho explained that the 
Morchtuits’ Trading ('Oiiipaiiy w^as practically liimeelf and his 
family. Mr. h'ovnio has Inin excetMlingly imfovtunato in hia 
shipping husinofcs, ns will l)o seen from tlie lollowiug list of the 
\t's.‘Hjls he has lost during the hwt ten years ur so ; — 

i8C^— Jo/ui wooden fialling-vcRsel, nboudoned at sea coming boimn 

ftiim IkMuhny, No liven lt»sl. 

, 80 ^ — Geftitrai Niw/wom, w'ocHlen Hnlling-vessel, lost at the. Wcadlvo 
IhIuihIh, coining home tVoni Jloinhny. Klght li\ca lost. 

,803.— Much of //o/>f, wooden stiiUng-vc.'^l, started from Bombay and 
wns never heard nf. All huiidii (a8) lust. 

i86<|.— 17cfor/«, new- iron ship, foundered olf Scotch const onhar 
^Yny to Calcutta. Fourteen lives lo.st. 

1866 . — liuyat .4IOvrt, iron ship, homeward hound ffom Calcutta, lost off 
Coniwidl. AU hands drowrniHl. 

1866.— rfaews, wooden ship, run doW'U in the. Channel. No livtw li»st. 
i8t)8.— J'irenu/, wooden ship, from I.iverpi>ol to Snn Francisco, cargn 
coals ; lost through sputitAucous coinbtistion. No lives li>8t. 

i860. — Malvtrn^ wooden bhip, cargo lost tbruugli spimtaneous 

combustion. 

T869.— G'roaf Nurthcnif wf»odcn ship, lost off Bombay. Sixteen hands 
lOHt. 

1^CK).— Wiuthf>r Casth (formerlv EmUie SL Pierte), wooden slim, lost off 
000*41 of Frnnev ; eargj cools ; all hands oaY'e ono iieriNlicd (ax). Mr. Femio 
never saw tlie Rurv’i\ ur. He W'lis told the vessel heeled over, 

1869 . — Goiden /''/eerv. Mteniuer. made water and sank olf Bany Island. 
TIi«*i'o wore two triole, ond in iKith tlio Jujy found fin* the underwriteni 
ngiiinst Mr. Forniv, on the ground that the vo.sn« 1 was iinsouworthy. Ofia 
life loHt, 

1870,— IFiiAwrn (formerly Bellmooft); run ashore off Pernamhueo. 

No lives lost. , 

i%7\,-^J}vnmarh (formerly Greek BepMe), wooden ahip, lost in haUqst 
coMiiutf from Rio to St. John. She inndo water and was ubandoiuid. Nu 
lives lost. Cargo of coals Insured. Mr, G\hen, IVaa she not well known te 
te a very rotten ship ?— JFdncw. With all shii» lifli'cn ye^UV old you 
would not find every timber sound in thnn. I have every assurance that 
the vessel wa-s pcrfoe.tlv fitted for the work she undertook. Captain EdgeU, 
one of the Commi«tiohers, rcatl a Ke])ort he made on the veesei in xS90» 
showing thot she was then in very bad condition. « Bho was triiaied with 
transverae ban of irons screwed up amidships, like an old bam, or church. 
Wore she started on this last voyage. That is to say, that the whole of the 
fiufieniiiga at the beam ends and knees were so rotten that there was nojunctktti 


sltertraw stated that t^ surveyor was Captahs Rudolf, ono ef hit 
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evrn partners. The Denmark vna panAuuirid for 3,500/., or about ono pound 
a ton. 

Arthur^ iron veasd, honuiWArd hound from Vir'icriu} lost 
near Waterford; no livea loat, Mr. Fevnie turned the capLaiu for ntis- 
manotfemcrtt, 

1872.— //oya/ Adelaide^ iron vetmel, outward liouiid Ini* S\ «ln< y ; lo^t m-ar 
rortlimd; wven lives lost. Mr. Ferule blnincd the cnjitr*!!! for cait- 
IcssnesM. 

187a.— F/oTinr ; fonudored off Bourbon. All on Ijoavd (lro^\nt*d. 

1872.*— fir rent from Kaugoon; ^ot nshoro and 

]iva'» lust. 

1872. — Httiiry FcniM; sprung Imk ooniln'r iV-.m niMi^coon, firul Milora re- 
BtHivl to cuuio homo iu her. Vessel sold at sr. H« U*u,i. 

1873. — from Calcutta to llavie ; In.t on ihn Sand Ht ulM. 

In reply to queationa hv Mr. Culion,. Afr. i'oraio t vplainod that 
the Coxnpiuiy partially ins>invd thfir iivo) m-s-oK hnl not ilio 
wooden ones, and that they iusured tho They had m-vor 

tried to iuBuro a wooden vo.^sfl. Tbo opinions t»r u pMitloman who 
has had such wide ainl vnrierl in almo^ every hind of 

marine disaster niitumlly (hsiTvo nltoulioii. “ Loolviinf, eMiid Mr. 
}>enny to the witueas, “ at the litMV} los.'-os \oii have tjnstained in 
the last ten years, an«l to the \i'rv few lus-^es that, ^^hipownera like 
Messrs. I5mi't)j and iSiin'4 nntl llathhuMest)f r,avoj-po«)l have had ci>iii- 
pared to yon, the puhlio naUinilly uuiy roine to the concUisioii 
tbat^tlim) ships of Smiths’ heiii;jf all of the hi;^dn st olar^J^iil Ijloyda*, 
whereas yours n.iv under tin* Aiuerlcaii repisler, tln-st? Josses oenu* 
from your vorfsels hi*iri^' of an inferior (jiuility; and lluw may ilo- 
mniid ponii* soriivily in the nature of u certiJicnte.” Mr. h'emie, 
however, seesno^^ood in a rertilicato. “ Wo Inive nil that a c*er- 
titieuto would erasure nlrL^idy in the rnrt» «e tahe in li.iviw^r llio 
vessels riirhf.” Mr. 1 ‘Vmie is ojiposed to a coiiijinlaorv siirvey, on 
tbo jrronnd of tlte “very “real incouveniem-r' ‘ which it would 
occasion to shipowners. Ho took “a \ci'y deckled olrjoctioa ’’ to 
uuvthiui^ of the kind. If it were m^islo*l upon, he ‘‘would o<iu- 
ttiJer whether other coiiulrics did not take a more pioper \iow 
of commerct* generally, and w'ovild sue whether or not they could 
not benelit IhumselveH in tluit way.” Mr. loauie. is ammvently in 
tcinpCTHHicnt a peitson of greater huoyauey than some of Ids vessels. 
So far from beiut< discouiiLp:ed and depressed hy the steady siie- 
vCKsion of mish»rtuiies of wliich he liaa Ix'en llir* vicliiHi ho sccmis 
to U'.ar the liitalilies of his hiiain(;s.s with eheerful fortitiulo. 

There, are,” ho .stiys, “ erntuin coutin^encie.s attending going lo 
sea which will over remain. At tlui pn*si‘nL liiu • tho death-rate 
through the country is 23 per Uioustmd, whereas tho deiilh-ralo in 
tho men <'niplojcd hy nm has Wn aliorU 12 per Ihousand.” It is 
impossible lo put a slop iiUopelhev lo los^es at s *. au<l Mr. Feviiie 
iff of opinion that the {^eeurUy is to be I'Minid in llm fact Unit 
“it is tlni iateiv.sl of e\evv shipowner. irresp*-cti\«;ly altog(*tIier of 
propriety, to run his ships safoly.” Jt will h • observral, ho^^e^•*r, 
that in Mr. "F(‘rai«'s chhc this hccitrily did not j«rcvent tho loss of 
oightoen, or, cotinting iho If^nri/ IWnic^ uinoteen vessels in ten 
years. It nppear.s Inun Air. hVjnie’s evi4leijee that iiu>st of hi^rthipb 
wore of colouitil origin, and registercMl in llu* Amorieuu Idityds’. 


SKlNF..FlSIIIN'(h 

I jAEAV braver or hardier men iin^ to b« found in F.nuland than 
tho Cornish flshonnen. TIunr business, at all imicji Im/air- 
dons, is doubly so on a coast so clang«n»us as tluurs, where tho 
ilvirni of Ihtt scenery is bought at tho e\peu.®e<if security, isolated 
pvH!ks set up like U’eili round the jagged dills and htauding far out 
from shore, cropping up at intervals anywhere between iVnznneo 
and Scilly, .sunken rocks which arc more, perilous la’cansc more 
treacherous ; sU’vJiig cvirveuts which on tho c»iliiu"*l day kivp the 
fliMt wlit>rc they How in perpetual luruioil; a singularly tumult nous 
and chitugoabie s*ia, where the p’onnd-swell of the Atlniiiie svvcc]m 
on in long waves which break into a surf that would swamp any 
hmit put out, even when there. i.s not a hrt'ath of surfaee-wind 
atirring; for the most part a very iinrrovv cbaimel to I heir coves, 
a iimre footpath iw <»mj iiiity call it, besel by rocks iJjat would brcnli 
their boats to spliiUevH if they w»*ro thrtiwn against them -all 
thoBO circimistanoes mnku ilm Irade of the Furnish fisliermeu 
exceptionally dangerous, but they ivUo make the lucji thcmsclv«»3 
o.vcaptionally iiwolulc and daring. They are tlie true lighters with 
natiU'e for fvaxl, uud, like the miners, fee) when they ^et out to their 
that they may never come back from it alive, No man cun 
predict what ihc soii will be an hour <jr two hence. Ti^ character 
changes with every llucluation of the tide; and a calm and halcyon 
laJw niay have htn’oine fierce and angry and tempest -toh«.od when 
tho ebb turns and the flow sets in. There are, time** tjiu when a bo.at 
caught by the wind and di*iftod*into a current wouM b<* as helpless as 
A cork in a jnill-racc ; and when a whole Ihrt of lisliing-l^* mts might lie 
blown out to sea, with perhaps half their immher c.'ipsizcd. Ihit, 
ttfl a rule, having leanit (Caution with thoir Inu'dihood from the very 
magnitude of tho dangers that suiTOimd them, llic.-c (k»rnisli inch 
sutler ns little bt' shipwreck as tho fisberinon of safer bays; smd liioiigh 
oveiy cove has its ow'n sad story, and cvpi*y lo*'!; its victim, the 
wrorMt cnsin* of wreck have been those of larger vessels which havo 
luistakcii lights, or sUMjred too. close in ahoro, or been lost in tbo 
fogs tlittfc are so frequent about tho l^vl’s End. Or they iimy have 
biin cakght bv tho wind and the tide, -and driven daad on n leo 
ahore, AS so oJ\eu happuua in the bay between Ilnrtluial mul Pad- 
Atow Points. 

Bat tho nioro cautious the men are iho lesA mouov tliey innko ; 
«nd though life is cvirtninly morti ihmi weKtt life without meat at 
Alli Of with only im insuirtcient quantity, >i«-Mttber a inw*rable xiJlair. 
The material well-lKung of the poor firtlowa who lh‘e in those vie- 
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turesque litUe eoves whioh are iho deUght and the dii^r of 
artists is not in ii verv aatigfactorv condition. By the law <n aggte- 
gatioD, unilicationi nwtever we like to call it-*the law of the pre- 
sent day by whioh iiBviduala are absorbed into bodies that work . 
for woj^s tor one nuiater, instead of each man working for hiig^lf (V 
for his (»wn hand — the indopmident fishermen are daily beoouagg 
fewer. 8ave at Wliitueand jBay, where tliere is a ** poor mana 
.suiiie*’ and rich manV seine,’* almost all tho seine nets belong 
now to eouipaiiiea or partnerships of rich .men ] and in very few 
have iho ixnm themselves any sbiirc. Fisberiueu's eoincs are not 
well regarded by the wealthy leas^eholdm's of the cove and forelahoro ; 
and the leasidiuldcr hits very largo Ittgal righia and poweis, which 
it would bo idle to blame hitn for exercising. Tho cuts are his, and 
tho cupsirm is his, and the. right of hmding Lm his ; so he can put on the 
screw when he wants to Irnvo things his own way, and can throutoa 
ovictions, and the. withdraw'al of the right to the capstan and to 
the landing-place, if the men will not go on his seine, but olioost* 
either a united one of thoir own or indepund^ml drift or trawd nets* 
Some, it is said, oven object to tho men lisliiug at all, at any rate 
during tho sinno soaaou ; some have roistMl the annual rent per boat 
for cove rights to thveo or four times its old rate ; and some gu 
through a round of surly suspicion and luitatiug .suixnrision durini);' 
tJii‘ bulking ” days, and niggle jenlciusly over the small fahnro 
allowed to the banns iu the catch. So tlait, on the whole, iho 
(.^orln^dl lislicvinan of the smaller cov4*s ha.s not much to boast of 
Ix'sidc his courage niul good heart, and a sturdy indcpondeuce and 
hoiicsl V specially noticeable. 

W'c know of no mure uniiuat.crl scone than st^ino-fishing. From 
tlio Hrsi at*t in the last Ihoro is a quaint old-world ihivour aUait 
theproc».*«'dirig ijicxpreswibly charming to ptjoploused to tho prosaic 
life (if modern tdties. 'J’lie “ hiiers ” who slaiid on the hills w'atch- 
ing for tlu* iirst appeamneo of the “ school,'* and who mnko known 
what they see either by signals or calU||g through a Imgo metal 
trumpet, the sound of which no one wIid Jins oiico heard it 
can ev(‘r forget; the smartness of th** men dressing the seine- 
bouts which cany the huge net with all it.s appiiTlenn.nc(‘» ; their 
((uiet but eager watching for tbo sc'hool to conn? within practi- 
cable distance — that is, into siitrieieiitly shoal water, and where tlie 
Lot tom is fairly level (olw* ihn fish all escape Jiioiu under tho 
net) ; thecaHling or shooting of the wdue enclosing the school, and 
then il’.e “ tacking*’ or lilting the lish from the sea tc' the Uiats — 
every stage i.*-' lull t>f interest ; but this hisl i.s the ]>rcttjcHl of all. 
lumjiino a moonlight night; low water at iiiidnight; when tho 
t nekiug b('gin«». Ihe boat cannot come to iho ordinary landing, 
which is only a roughly-paved cat’tseway dipping by a gra^bal 
descent into *lbo st*a; sii those wdio would shnre in tho sport aro 
fain to take the iislicriiian’d path along tlie elilf and drop into the 
boat o!rihi‘ rocks. Tliere ruclw aro never very safe. Fven tho 
men tlienifeelves, trained to tbeni as they aro from boyhood, bome- 
times slip on their slunting, broken, sen weed -covered Biirfivccs, when, 
if tliey cannot swim and are not heljx'd, all is over for them in 
this life j and for strangers they are dilUculfc at tho best of times. 
Hut on an obdCiirely lighted night, and after heavy lain, they aro 
doubly risky. The incoming wave lilts the boat a few inciiea 
higher aiidneiircr ; and you mnst coieh the exact moment and mako 
a .spring lx*fore she drifts olfagain with I he ebb. The row across tho 
littio bay is bcnntiful. Tim grey dills look solunin and majestic in 
the pale light of the moon ; the shadows are deep and unfathom- 
able; everywhere you see black rocks sUnidirfg out from tlio fstoely 
sea, and little lines of breakers mark tlio place of tho aunkert 
rocks, ill the distance shine iho niiignilieont Lizard Lights, and 
the red and white revolving light of the, terrihlo AVolf Kock tlashea 
on the liorizon; the moon tonclies tho sea with silver, and tho 
vvit\»'.s 114 they rise find fall sewn like molten metal iu tho heavy 
sluggish j hytliiu of their How. Only round the loot of ihe cliffs 
ami fibont the rock.s thqy break bilo spray that serves as “ high 
lights ’’ apraiubt the sombi’e grey and block of the luudscapc. You 
pull acro.'-.s to iho opposih'. point, and then round into another 
jjmaller hay where tho cliifs rise sheer, and tho seine net is oast. 
You conn*, into a little fleet of lishing-boats Si4 round on the out- 
side of a circle of corks, within whioh is the master-boat, where all 
luinds are assembhid pulling at tlio net, to draw it closer. It » a 
stirring biglit. 8oine do7.cn or more stalwart fellows are haul- 
iug on liie lilies vvitli the sailors' cheeiy cry and tho aailors’ 
exube,raut yood-will. Every now and thon tho master’s voice criea 
out “Ure.-ik! break my sons!** Avhon they shorten hold aiid'tfo> 
over lo t he other side of the boat, pulling themiMdvos gradually 
ashnit again, till tho same order of “ Break 1 break I '* shows that 
thoir purchase is too slack. At last tho net is hauled up dose 
enongli, ami then the fun begios. 

All tho boats engaged form a close circle round the inner line 
of corks, which is now u little sea of silver where iho impriBomul 
pilchards beat and Huiter, producing ii .soiuid for which we have 
no suliefactory oiiom.atopootic word. Iu moonlight this lilUe sea 
is silver ; iu torchlight it is of fire with varied colours Hoabisg 
through ihe redder gleams ; ami in the dark it is a sea of' phos- 
phorescent light, each mesh of tlio net, each fiaIi, eaoh siawecld 
illuuniiated as if traced in iiame. Every 'pne is now busy. The 
men dip iu baskets, or maiuuls, expressly made for this purpose^ 
and kune out tbo quivering fish by burulreds into tho boats. In a 
few moments they are standing leg^deep in pildtatdii* Every one 
on iho spot is pressed into the aervico/oiKl even a bdat manned by 
nothing more stalwart than one or two halfndek and ludf- 
doghieued women receives tlteir orders ; and Hold on ladies I all 
hands hold on to tho b<.>at/* serves to keep one of the busiest 
of the tix^iug4)oat8 in equilibrium. The men/ fbr aH ihm hmae!^ 
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gifted to the town by Honry 11 ,* followed by other rhartorsfrom 
liichard II. and Hen;^ VL, and in 23 Edwafcd 1 . (1295) Walter 
Cardigan and Walter Lightfrod represented the borough in Parlia- 
luent. A wooUeu niiuiufaoture aptHMim to have been carried on In 
the town for a coneidemble period previously to 1533, in which 
year a statute was passed for the prot 4 X!tioii and encouragement of 
the trade incertain towns in ’Worcestershire, of which Kidderminster 
was one. But, irithout accepting Nash’s estimate of three hundred 
for the population of the borough at the time, which probably 
allows too large a proportion for the outlying hamlets, it may bo 
taken for granted that, by the middle of the sixteenth contuiy, the 
town had de^yod to a great extent, and hod sunk tiunsidorahly in 
^uortance since a mandate of Henry III.” quoted y»y “ Walpole 
in his History of Painting ” (Nash ) was ** dated from Kedcrmin- 
eter, June 3, 1233.” The history of the tow'n previously to the 
Domesday Burvey so far as we ere aware, entirely lobt. The 
buried pavement in Mill Btraet, and the still moi'e singukr dis- 
covery of pile foundations with niiimal remains aniuiig Ihotn at 
a much greater depth, alone point to the site as oucof civilized habita- 
tionin historical, and of settlement inprehisloruj times. The evidtmee 
which is thus aiforded suggests the question whether the phvsiciil 
geography of the site and its neighbourhood throws any liglit on 
the probability of ils having b<!en a place of ancient habitation. 
This prolsihifity will be found quite worth htung taken into 
ac(!Ouni. The valley of tho Avon, crossing W^tu’ceateraliira from 
east to west, divides the high ground to the wnith which forms 
the watershed of the Thames and Severn from tin' hills and tableland 
to the north-east of the ci>unty, wlu're the watershed is that of the 
Severn and Trent. From tho Avon northward the onlyafHucnt 
of the Severn on its castoni bank which is of any importance is 
the small river Stour, the Salwarpe, which brings the water fr(»m 
tho Bromsgrovu hills and Droilwich, Ixdug little more than a 
brook. Above the Stour the eastern bank of the Sovorii is shut in 
from Bewdley upwards by a line of high groimd as far os the 
Wrekin and Wroxete.r. Tho Stour Valley thus gives the only 
opening from the Severn into StatVordshin', and it has been 
followed accordingly ns tho line of tho Stallbrdshirt'and Worcester- 
ahire Canal, by means of which, Ix'fore the lime of railways, the 
traitic htitweeii Bristol and the North-West was carried on. 

Tho course of the Stour from the Severn upwards is by a narrow 
and st^mowliat winding metidow valley shut ju on Loth bides with 
aanrlstone hills. The general direction of the stiv'juii is from north 
to south ; but at Kiddermiuster there is a shar(/ l^end to the east- 
ward, and the sandstone heights aredniwu very near to each other, 
ahuUing in the valley by steep rocks where the river pusses throu;;li 
the town. The present town lies along the ccuirse of the strt*.*uji 
and on tho slope of its eastern bank; and tho position of 
the cluu'ch on a high rock ovorlianging llie Stour is popuhiriy 
fiupp08e<l to have originated the name of Kiddeniiinsttu*, <ir Hill- 
waUv Church. If our d«i 8 crij)ti()ii has conveyed any ehsar idea of 
the site, it will Ih' seen that the bend or elbow of the Stour Vall(?y, 
upon which the town is situated, has formed a niitiiral key to tliio 
pass from the Severn ; and the earliest tnujes of liahitatlou which 
the pile-buildings have indiaitcd are in tho muTuwe&t part of this 
opening, to the southward. 

Au examination of the lines of communication formerly, ns still, 
existing from the country on the west of the Se\ern will show 
Kidderminster to be tho pcuiit upon which they ronv<Tge. 
l^twoeii Bridgnorth and Worcester lliere art*, now tbree bridges 
across the So\ern, tho lowest of wdiich, at Holt, is of compara- 
tively recent datt», is little ubod. and rt'presenls no ancient road. 
The two other bridges, at Stourport and Iknvdley^ . cross the 
Bevern into the iKirish of Kiddenmnsttu* ut the two where 

tho hamlets of Mitton and WribUmlmll lie on. ils eastern bank. 
Btom'port Bridge was built just a contiiiy ago, a little way above 
the point where the ancieut i-oa^l from llerefordshiro and Boutli 
Woles came down I0 the Bcvt*nj, nearly opposite to the mouth 
of the Stour, and crosscri the river at n place ciuled Bedstone Ferry, 
where thera still remain rut out Li tho m^k on the west bfmk 
tlie chambers ond chapel of a hiuiiU rt'ligious community pro- 
bably connected with tho alien Priory of Astley, who sub- 
aisted by tho alma of the faithful “ n.8 they passed* hv in their 
biurgea,” according to on aged informant of Mr. ICabingdon 
** long since dead ” when he wrote, or as they crossed the 
river, which is perhaps more likely. A liinu near this ferry 
bears the name of J-Arford, nrobably tlie “ lower Aird,” and 
indicates that the river was foimhle w^here tho road crossed it to 
Mitton (Metuno in Domesda^, passing thence to Kidderminster 
by the valley of the Stour. The upper ford, at Bewdley, is still 
proserved by name in Bibhesford, the parish wi.*st of the Sovem, 
of which Bewdley is a chapolry. Tw'o farms, each called 
ibrd” in Domesmiy, assign the ^mo to the eastern bank also, 
where the Kidderminster Wnlet is now known as Wrihlieuluill, 
and where across Bewdley Bridge the main road from Bouth 
Shropshire still pifsaes to Kiddenninster. As Lcland makes 
no mention of this bridge, it is supposed not to have existed 
in his time. It is worth notice that at ^ Kibbesford also 
there reinain excavations in the h>ck, consisting of a chapel 
itnd chambers, still known as the Hermitage. These are in 
BhiiOkstoine Bock, on the eastern bonk of the Severn, and in 
the parish of Kiddeminster. The only two roads across the 
Severn between Bridgnorth and Worcester are thus shown to 
have met at Kidderminster, where they Were joined by the main 
road rimning brom Worcester northward on the eastern side of the 
Bevem^ and whence two roads struck to the nor&*>west and north- 
east} lisadiiig respectively over the high lands to Bridgnorth and 
Bhi'ewsbuiyi and by tho Btour Valley into Staffordshire and the 
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North Midland distriet.' A strong probaUU^ se^Mtium 
established that onSr of the minor oehties of oommuxddafiM .1^ 
civilized times would be found in Kidderminster, and the bulled 
pavement which has recently been discovered may perhaps be the 
tirst of a scries of proofe that underneath the busy powoNOOinB 
to-day there lie the remains of on ancient town.wnose existence 
has btK^ii hitherto unknown and unsuspected. The inhabitstits of 
Kiddorminsler have never been wanting in skilful and persevering 
enterprise ; and we do not doubt that if a case should bo made 
out for investigation, they will apply in the pursuit of historical 
Bcienco the same interest which tnoy have shown in the improve- 
ment of decorative art. 


tSCOTCH l*REACIIli:RS. 

I T is known that the people of Scotland are keenly theological,, 
and very particular as to the quality of the sermons wMcn aro 
preached for their editicatiou. The sermon occupies the chief place 
in the services, and is regarded us their moat attractive and im- 
portant feature. Indeed, tho prayers also are often sermons in 
disguise. Although formally addi'cased to the Deity, they are^ in- 
tended for the iustnicliou and entcrlaimuont of tho congregation ; 
and a well-known Bcotch clergyman is said to have add^ to 
quotation from Scripture “ For that, O Lord, is tho correct trans- 
lation of the passage.” Prayers and sermons oqually receive tho 
judicial nlttmtion of tho aiidience, laith from a litei'ary and doc- 
trinal point of view. The democratic spirit and constitution of tho- 
Presbyterian Church probably encourage this sort of popular super- 
vision. It ap)Xiars to he assuuu'd that anylxidy who hoars a 
sermon is iieribctiy capable of sitting in judgment either on its or- 
thodoxy or its literary style ; and respect mr tho Church as on insti- 
tution IS tliought to be quite compatible with tho utmost freedom 
of personal criticism in regard to individual ministers. F.vcry 
preacher is closely watched by his congregation and his Presbytery 
and an elaborate machinery of a first coui't and double appeal is 
provided, in order to tcist any charges which may bo Drought 
against him. Two ecclesiastical suits which have been going on 
for some time in Scotland, and have just boon decided, illustrate 
in a striking wuy some of the peculiarities of this ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

The firfrt of tlujse cases was an objection to the settlemont of tho 
Bev. Wl MacKorsy as minister of a parish called (Ihapel of (iaidoch, 
in the north of Bcnithind. Tho grounds of tho objection were that 
Mr. iMaekersy’s preaching and exposition of ScripUiro wero “cold, 
diy, shallow, and not well calculated to arouse the attention” ; and 
further, tiifit they wore “ lifeless, almost destitnlo of the doctriuu 
of tho (fospol, and uninlelligiblo to a hirge extent.” VVituess(‘s 
w'cn* called in support of those charges. Ine parish schoohiiaslor, 
Mr, Helhie, led tlio w'ny. There w'lw, he sanl, nothing in Mr. 
Mackersy's manner “ to arrest and lix tho eye by n fine, earnest, 
holy demeanour,” “ nothing, as it were, to build up in tho mind li 
holy frame.” What Mr. Selbie wanted, it appo^tred, was “ burning 
zeal,” ami “ a warnitli beaming from the eye. the face, and, above all, 
fnim tho intonation of tho voice.” “You know,” he remarked,, 
“ what a sleepy preacher does to a sJeimy congregation ” ; upon 
which some one suggested that “ Dv. Kid(l tlirew a book at them.” 
Tho presentee was also said to bo undigintied in hearing, expi'ea- 
sion, and carriage — “ a good old Saxon word,” added tlie sehool- 
muster, “for behaviour.” Tho next witness objected to the 
presentee’s hands, which he thougJit w^ere very much in his way. 
“At one time they were in his pockets; then ho whs keep- 
ing the line of the sennon with liis Unger; and, agam, no 
was ticheriu’ ftcherin’, tho same os if there hod been some- 
thing oimoyiug him.” A%rmcr thought he was a “cauld, 
sleepie body,” but ho may have judgoa by his own difficulty ui 
keeping awake. Another fanner wanted moro “ forcy ” preaching, 
while a third could not endure the prcsontee*B “ silver-grey sort of 
eyela.<thes.” A witness said ho did not observe anytliing objoction- 
able in “ presentee's use of body, hands, and eyes,” but ho did not 
finish his sermons properly. “ He proposed several coiuses, but 
never followed them, saying he hadn't tune or couldn’t dwell on. 
them.” It was also objected to the presentee that tliero was no* 
love looming from his eye, and that, in preaching, ho did not show 
“ any .sympathy in the concern.” Tno presentee preached a sermon 
about Noamau tho Syrian, but a fanner said he saw little meaning 
in it ; “ it was just a^ about wash and bo clean.” In support of tho 
charge of unintelligibility, it was u^d that the preaenteo used 
such puzzling expressions as “ a series of unhappy coincidences ** 
and “ a concourse of circumstance” If it is truc,*as alleged, that 
such expressions are utterly unintelligible to the ordinary hc*arcr 
in that region, there must surely be something the matter with the- 
parish school, and the presentee might have retorted upon Mr.. 
Selbio, that it was the schooliuasters &ult if the people could 
not understand him when ho spoke English. One of the most 
frequent objections to tiie presentee was that he was not “ lively,”' 
and it was asked whether he was expected to jump ebout in the 
pulpit. 

Witnesses were also called on the other side. One thought' 
the presentee's voice very pleasant, and added candidly, “ If h«- 
didnt edify mo. it was my j&tuU, not his.” Several said they 
carried home wmt the preacher said, though in aome cases it 
turned out upon inquiiy that whatever had bm earned home had 
since been lost. A railway labourer said he thought all mioiatons 
were veiy much alike in thrir pKoachiitg. and l£it the presentee 
waa just like the rest. It wae suggested that, if the preeSnteo wae 
not so spirited as he n;^t have been in preaohihg hia hiit 
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bk^ 0 itli»^thiog« itt ^9 \iem^ sMcoiog.*’ A gretut 
amof^tteutioO iRAk .,|i the eouise of this inquiry to the 
pmeutee^seye*.. BominSrad it^wd fioiuie did not; othon didn't 
00^^ to cm atuut St one way OK 'the other. One of theprohlenul 
forthePa*9hyt(u^yrao wheth^aaybodS^liad caught it* A member 
of the cODgregation eaid he h$d oauj^t the preacherb erCi but 
ho could hot say whether the profl^orb eye had caught Me. 
Much ^^intercoureeoftheeye*' appem to be demanded at Oha]|^ of 
Chirioch. Everybody knows Uie eort of intimate, confidential ghmce 
which a clever actrefiH sometimes casts at the audience, giving a 
vast number of admirers in all parts of the house an impression 
that the look is e xpNaBly intended for each of them in particular. 
Something of this kind would seem to be wanted at Ohapol of 
Gariocli. lilach member of the confnegaiion is anxious to suppose 
that the minister's eye rests on him in an especial manner ; and the 
next mesontee would perhaps do* well to take a few lessons from 
M^lle. Lucca or Miss Kellie P'arren. It came out in the 
evidence that there was reason to suppose that the presentee 
was^ objected to, not so much on account of his personal 
quaUties as on other grounds. An l^dcr had been heard to 
say that “ Mrs, Sprott ” (the retiring incumbent's wife) was owre 
prood for a minister's wife, but a prooder was coming.” And 
political opposition to Sir J. KIphiuHtone, the patron, was also 
hintod at as a motive for rt'jocting his noniin(*e. Some of the 
parishionors Avere oifended because they had not been consulted, 
and tliougbt they ought to assert their independence. The decision 
of the PreBbytery was against tho presentee. The raoi-er of the reso- 
lution condemning him admitted that his discourses were rich in 
religious truth," but then the difieront topics ti*eated of were not 
separated in that marked and unmistakaide manner which some 
heai'ers need who are luinccustomed to eflbrt in thinking.” The 
seconder observed tliat no doubt the presentee's manner was re- 
fined and cultivated, and bis style polishod ; but, from W'hat he 
knew of lUo parish, this was not the maiuieif or the style 
to suit this particular parish. It would appcMU*, therefore, that 
the chief grounds upon which the pi'csentee in this case w^is 
declared to be unfit for his plant) were that he did not 
divide his sermons into heads, and Uint his style was polished and 
his manner cultivated and nhned. The Pvesuytery do not seem 
to have come to a fomwl decision about his eye. For some time 
past it has been becoming lolemblv clear that Lord Aberdeen's 
compromise in regard to the law of patronage was pra(;tic^ly a 
surrender of the patron's position. In the present instance it may 
be conjectured that the Presbytery pronounced against t he present^ 
simply becauHc tliey saw that a busy and eneigetic* section or the con- 
gn^atiou bod made up their minds not to accept Sir James's man.” 

The other case to which wo referred is one of greater moment. 
A year or two since Dr. Wallace of Edinburgh wrote on essay on 
Church Tendencies in Scotland,” in, which he said that *Hho 
equanimity with which attacks on the standards and contradic- 
tions of its doctrines are listened to by the OliuiYih, and the leniency 
with which cases of what is undoubted heresy in the eye of the 
law are dealt with by all the churches,” sbowiAl that tho hold of 
the orthodox proiioHitions of tho Westminster Confession of Faith 
on the mind of the people had been weakened. He also suggested 
that a now and living theology might bo built up in the mind of 
tlio nation by the free action of the Gliristian iutoUcct on its’ ap- 
propriate objects, and that unless this were attempted — in other 
words, unless the restrictions of the old standards w^ere got rid of — 
there would soon be nothing left but an artificial and lifeless 
orthodoxy fit only for stolid peasants and superstitious woineu. It 
must be confessed that this reads very- much like a challenge to the 
Church, esp^ially when taken in co|(|unction with the sort of 
sermons which Hr. Wallace was in the habit of preaching. The 
IVesbytecy of Edinburgh therefore felt bound to call upon Dr. 
Wallace mr some explanation. The cbaiges against him were that 
be bad used inevorent expressions, as when ho ridiculed tho idea of 
praymg to a 'Midgetty God ” who did not know His own mind and 
was i^ways shiftiig mm one course to' another, and that he had also 
in such a way as to raise doubts as to the reality of the 
nssum'oetion of Christ. It is difiicult to see how the Presbyteiy 
could avoid taking notice of langua^ which was cerUinly atrauge 
and unusual, and which, from the orthodox point of view, 
must be considered extremely dangerous. It would seem, how- 
ever, that they were by no means anxious to push matters to an ex- 
tremity, for they have at once accepted Dr. ‘Wallace's assurance that 
he briieves his statenienta can be reconciled with the law of the 
Ohurcih and, warning him to be more cautious in future, have 
dropped the sukjscL ' Here again the Presbytery were probably 
aware that it would be awkward to resist the opimons of the oon- 
giegarion,r whp appeared to be quite, satisfied with IJr. Wallace a 
prating, imd were ho ^ht prephr^ te stand by him. 

The a^mttal Dia Wallace may possibly have an unexpected 
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lecturer on a subject wbhih be undexataftw bemr w 
else is ribnost' certaittiy euccUarihl, and Kr/.Ocb. u 
authority upon both the past and the ftitiure <n ihe. ScH , 
ton Museum. It wpeaze that the no^ and beneficent 
which the Prince Cfonaort waa tbc autiior, andlGr. Od|ie >t^ 
executor, has sustained a tem^rary cheek. The 
Ministers could' not be supportsd even ^ the ^ 

of Mr. Cole. The Depanmeiit has hitherto 

a man^ment which ensured individual ParUmiient^!^ ^ 
sponsibmty.” Mr. Cole, who knows all about .the 
ment, tells us this, and we must beUavo him $ butotmi^ , 
we should have continued under the imjgessien. 

Cole managed the Department jus^ as he plsMed, and .tb# 
Parliameutaiy responsibility was a (iteluaiom Indeed when tlbr. 
Colo save that tbo Department had had the synipathetio supr 
port ” of statesmen of all political parties, it strikes us thot uerhapa 
thU is Mr. Cole's way of putting the fret that Parliament him 
do as he liked. But recently there has been a change. ^ The 
Marquis of llipon ** succumbed to a malevolent infiuence ” bofi»e 
he resigned office ; which means, we supwise, that he was bmught 
to the conclusion that matters at South lumsingtou could no. lcnger 
go on as they had done. However, he haa been succeeded w Vasd 
Aberdare, who '‘took an intelligent interest” in the South Ken- 
sington Museum when he was Vme-lhnsideut of theOpuncih Wp 
like Mr. Cole's way of speaking of a Cabinet Minister as ifhc wpm 
a slightly su^rior navvy whose mind during the intervala of hibour 
wasnot wholly dominated by beer. Mr. Cole entreats Lord Abeidaru 
to continue tube the frienaof the Deportment, oudwefeeur thi^it 
must bo weak indeed if Lord Aberdiue is its only fri^. 

Cole appealed to the experioiice of the manu&ctiurers whom ,be 
addressed, and asked them to tell him whether muddle and 
bankruptcy ” did not follow when there was no indivldii^ respon- 
sibility. Of courae a public department which commands the 
“ sympathetic support” of noliticiuns of all parties is not likely to 
bo bankrupt ; but we had thought that a recent inquiry discovered 
nt South Kensington a pretty considerable cajpaci^ for muddle, 
financial and otherwise, co-existent with indiviaual responsibility.. 
However, the burden of Mr. Colo's complaint is that the South Ken- 
sington Museum is to bo diBsovered from the Department of Science 
and Art, and is thus to be deprived of the benefit of being represented, 
or supposed to be ropresentcri, in the House of Commons by the 
Vice-President of the OounciL The Museum is to be placed under. 
a Commission of great men who will all be too busy to attend to 
it. We do not ouxselves approve of such a system, but we should 
have thought Mr. Cole al^ut the last person who woidd have 
objo(;tod to it, seeing that it is the system under wh^ Her 
Majesty's Commissiouers for the Exhibition of 1851 have been 
made the obedient servants of Mr. Cole. It is indeed woaderiul 
to observe the belief of thi.s country in Commiasions. Every high, 
functionary is supposed to bo capable of doing tho work of several 
days in one day. As a barrister in lame pr^ice said, *^Siomo of 
tbo work you do. some does itself, ana some is not done at alJL’* 
We should think that the ArchbiBh<^ of Canterbury and ihe 
Lord Obaucellor would be likely to leave the Secretary and Manag 
of tho South Kensington Museum to himself, and if he haa only 
tliu entci’prising genius of Mr. Cole, we shfUl see what we shaU se^v 
There was for many years a Statute I^aw Commimiou, which com- 
prised all tho judges and other legal d^itaries as oommi^oners,. 
mid a working barrister as secretary. This Oommiirion did quite 
as much towards consolidating the Statute Iaw as could nave, 
been rearirngbly expected fri>m its constitution. But it is eridsut 
tiiat if that work is to be seriously taken in har^ it wW et^,. A>r 
the employment of more than one working bairiater. There eon 
be no oojection to putting big names into a Gommiasion so long as it 
is understood that they are merely ornamental. 

Mr. Cole, however.goes on to indicate that Ihebodywhlch is to take 
ch^go of the South Kensington Museum is the Trustees of the 
British Museum ; and there is of course a great difference between an 
existing body, however theoretically imperfect, and a body which 
has to be created for the purpose. Probably no member of the 
House of Commons haa so little wisdom as to pidr out fifty 
busiest men in that and the Upper Ilouae ana put them into a 
Commission to de^de whether a cup or dish should be lent as a 
pattern by the South Kensington Museum to tho Hanley School of 
Art. The necessary effect must be that the mammement would 
fall into the hands of the permanent officers of the Museum, who, 
if they have ability, discretion, and perseverance, will do exactly 
as they please. Mv.ljole8tat4ia apretty strong ease against the slow- 
coaches, as he probably considers them, in Great Boasoll l^treet; 
But after all there is only one Cole, and mere men cafinot rival Um 
achievement of divinely-inspired genius. It is not, however, th^ ibtilt 
of the Lord Chancellor or the Archbishop of Caatorbuiy tiuri 
is no raihvay station adjoining the BritiwM&ia^, Blutpel;lMi^'a 
Hanley student of art might remember what Hr. Chile anpme ifk 
have fomtten, that EUaton Square is much nei|)cw to OfeatltoM^ 
Sfreet than to South Eensin^on. It would m course he to 
contend that the Britlsh Museum is fitted up in aocordatice wlrii 
modern idms of ix>mfi»rt, and we fiwrit cannot be dnMth^jthe 

TOKpoMy didriNlto do 
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stand that there ia any partiimlor myate^ in the dfiUning ot a 
building which is kept open all day ana every day« Evim an 
Archbishop may have heard when ne was y^oiihgf a mg which 
teaches * 

The b««4 of idl urm 

To lotigthoa oar days 

The stodimt at South Kensiuffton can oat when he ploastis, and 
finds on ev^ object oxhibitod a label informingr him what it is 
and what the nation hius paid tor it. We entirely approve the 
Kensingtouron provision for reflrcshmeut, bat as regartls the money 
spent by tho nation on the Museum perhaps the less said the 
hotter. ^ It is rather a depressing subject, and we had nitber dwell 
on the facilities tor hand-washing and* the ventilalinn. Mr. C-olo eiiys 
that the student ^ can hroathe fieeiy and get no hoadach*'.” Jt is 
rath^ hard npon the Archln.sbop find the Cbauccllor to lie iindt*r 
the imputation that dirty disc4miforl, stuHino^Sf and stnnation 
are tlie consMuenros of their managetnent. W'o 1 »hvo oven lieurd 
that the old Reading Ilooin at the MuiM/um luaiutained a spociul 
kind of ilea of unusaal siae and foroenty. and the dignitaries in 
Dhtireh ai:^ State who form the bud}* uf Trustees would doiibtlc^ 
be responinble for tho oxlsttmco of such an imiiual upon Ihoir pn*- 
nfiscs. Indeed^ if they assume the g«jvoninK*nt uf South Ki-iifiuig- 
ton, it will behove them to take care that thert) is no immigration 
of the sulnects of their old dominimi. 

Mr. ijofe and his allies always and on all occat-ions begin and 
mid with the Prince Consort, lie asks the IJnnloyHtudLnth whether 
they will permit the work of the Prince Consort, nuitured and or- 
ganized with peat caroand by tho labour of years, U» he tlos(rn\ed, 
and Uiis insult to his memory to Iw porpelruted. *• AX'niilJ they 
aulfV'T the means of their own inatruction to bo taken away 
or muddled with old-world deciiyiiig notions Y " lloally 
this is rather bard upon tho “ fifty porsons of tho high- 
ijst distmctUm who arc well worked with othrr busi- 
ness.** Mr. Cole otVers to tho art HtndenU of Hanley his 
sCTvictss during tho remainder of his life “ to preaervo from tho 
hands of the ignoiiuit spolh;r llieir privileges and llio institution 
whidi the Prince Consort founded.” ‘‘The ignorant spoiler” is 
doubtless merely a flgmutive expression for the Archbishop of 
CanUirbtiry and his tellow-Tnistces, who are, we shanld think, 
fuDy aimsible that they have ab'cady as nuu-h upon their hands 
as they can ^vell niaftfqf^^ Nobody denies that Iho Prince Con- 
sort foundml tho Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington; but it is not jdtogelhor certain that bo would have 
approv^ of all the dcvelnpinents of hb original idea. But the 
mcNUory of tho dead helps little in the coiuind of tlio present 
busuiees of the world. We should think that cvm an Arclihisliop, 
while and with the assisUince of bis cliapluin, could mauugo 
tlie dusting and sweeping business and the refreshments better than 
a dead Princo. Mr. Cole should, wo think, have njgavd to the risk 
bringing absurdity on an illustrious name. Thu service.^ of 
tho Prince Consort to scionco and art w^ill soon becomu as lediona 
as the Irifth Church and Land Bills, and the; ot}i(>r lugislntivo 
aehiovexnents of the present (loveminent. Tins idea of Inter- 
mtiouiil Exhibitions has brtsn done to death ; and probiibly the 
impression is widely pi'evalont that art teaching is something 
iiitfhrent from peipetuaf fuss and, clatter and shopk'tic.pers’ pufi'ery, 
and that the lesufts attained under IMr. Cole's guidance', although 
valuable, have been costly. To place the new Museum under the 
management of the Trustees of the old Museum does not 
atrike us as the most ho^ndul way of going to work, but those 
who hai*e proposed it must be strongly sensible of the ncc<'.s- 
eity of putting on tho drag, “ The lieuulicent 8]iirit of the 
aims and lalmurs of the Princo Consort” has led us far enough, 
if indeed it be his spirit that wo have followed, and not an emana- 
tion from the brain of Mr. Colo. On the whole wo aro inrlinud 
to take a turn with the .Archbishop, Let us see whether some- 
body oannOt bo found to iuanag(3 tho South Kensington Museum 
efficiently, and unobtrusively. ^ It would b(? at any rate 
a relief to hear a little less about that institution, and aro not 
aure that there might not be at once less noise and moro work. 


CArTAIN JACK. 


fllHB ^execution of Captain Jack and the other IModoc Indiana 
X foif the murder of GenonJ Canbyand Dr. Thomas lm.s fiir- 
aished ihe American newspapers with a delightfully thrilling topic. 
Ab tnight be expected, a Correspondent of the York Herald 
Vieot to Fort Klamath, Oregon, whom the prisi^»ners worn King 
binder aaiitenoo of denth, and hud an interview with Capiaia 
Jack, The Modoo chief asserted that his tribu were encouraged to 
fight witik the whites by tho Klamath Indians, who suppliid his 
ibeQ with powder and lead. This ammunition was supplied to tho 
KUntiaths ^ order of the Indian agimt, so that in fact an otlioer of 
the tJnited Stot ea Government provided the means of fighting with 
its troops, vWieil ike OoiWBpondent arrived no order haa boon 
receivoo, from Washington to cany out the senttmeo, and the sot- 
tiers were vary iftcch agitoted on we question, ns, if tlm lew were 
not carried ootf Indians wooid infrUibly he. lynched if the 
settlers could get Sold of them. However, it nuiMi have b^n a 
comfort to the minds of those agitatod settlers to olisorvo the 
tittsines^-Uke iiroceodiogs of the ^^poeV^penter” in making a 
’ , sia-fpot dyop.” It othliiiinly cemiftt bo said that the American 
Government diies not do its best to ebiliso tlm Indians whan it 
bfaildo inich a handsome gsUowa finr • their gretificalion. “ The 
emtipn g^oiTs to nhng si^ etatbne is rather an under^ 


takmg. but Mr. Field bat eteeted a 
prove equal to the poesaion.** It IsK flito'' 
the gallows of all nations etmnot be onmited es pavt of toe 
Educational Department at South SeosiM^n. used 

in oxocuiiug Captain Jack and his aasboiates might oe exhibited in 
work, and we do not heUeve that evoi a lecture on cooldag wrniH 
be so attractive to the ladies. The uprights stand jtoout seven- 
teen feet high, surmounted hy a cross-beam thirty feet in 
length. The platform, set on pine spiles, is eight feet below 
the beam, soud at the bock, .and with a hinged front, on 
which the criminals will bo placed standing. Tho eutting 
of u single rope will upset the three supports of tho front 
of tho platfomi, and give tlic six murderers a six<^oot drop.” We 
should think that Mr. Field, the post-carpenter at Fort Klamath, 
would be likely to obtain a medal for this ingenious arrange- 
iinuit, of which lliu worldng might be shown by lay figures on 
half-crown days. 

Tln^ author of Life tnmny the MadiiCB quotes an Indian saying 
that “ it does not take many words to tell the truth.” But ii wo 
niJiv judge from tho conversations reported in the Key) York ILnYttdf 
the vocabulary of the Modocs is sufficiently copious for a large 
amount of lying. Captain Jack alleged, and probably with truth, 
that he urged on to the murder by two Indians moto 
bloodthirsty than himself, c-nBed Scouehin and the Curly-headed 
Doctor. Jacks sister, whom the writer calls IMncess bliiiy, told 
him that it was only through tho pei’si.Mtcnt and dotermined action 
of Ihi'se two Indians in haranguing and otherwise writing blood 
in the minds of tho tribe that Jack, in order to retain bis 
asceiidentw ns clriuf, was obliged to toke the lead in tho 
execution" of tliuir designs. Sconcdiin had been by general 
ngr(a)ment foremost in every dtHjd of blood, and had used his 
iniliu^nce with the younger men of tlio tribe to incite them 
to further atrocities." Tn November ho led the murderers on 
J iost Biver; in February ho cndeavoiu'od td incite the tribe to murder 
the visit! »rs to his camp in the lava hods (among whom, as wo under- 
aUad, was tho Conespondent) ; and, luHlly, ho was the instigator 
and main conspirator in the plot to murder General Oanby and the 
Peace C«3mnns>sionora. As a native informant put it, “ KlutnaUi 
Indian tell us bad tale; say Boston jHiople kill you all; 1 no 
bfdit've him ; miv he tell lie ; Sconehin l^oliove him ; he kax' ho 
speak truth.’* It must l)o gratifying to the enlightened citizens of 
lioston to )u‘ar that tho Indian mind coutoniplateB their city as a 
ty|)e of Eiistoni civilization, and the j^ver of all good gifts, in- 
cluding a magniiicont gallows constructed i^ogiu'dless of cxtsuisc 
for tho benighted West. Tho Corrcs^pondent opened his tidJc by 
saying, *•! have travelled eleven days from the Fast from 
Boston.” Scouchin and other Indians wdio had killed settkirb 
wore afraid to make peace ; “ bo talk tight in council ; he 
soy I kill Oanby.’* Then Oaplain Jack was obliged to sav, 1 
am chief; I luirCjinby. I want no ono to come with me.^’ it 
is probable tluit tlijs is a true iicuoimt. Tho more guilty led on 
tho othcra, until all beenme involved in tho same condemmitioit. 
“ Captain Jack no like h* see Scouchin chief tif Modocs.” Por- 
hops w'c might say that Captain Jaclr*s reason for killing General 
Canby was almost as good ns the French Emperor’s reason for 
going to war with rTormany. (hiptain Jack liwl traded at Yreka 
for twenty vciars, and ho appreciated tho comforts of civilization. 
“ Captain .fiick not afraitl of Boston people — w'ant peace. Scon- 
chin ho kill many; he afraid; no let (‘aptaiu Jack niidio peace.” 
It apiH?firj* that among tho olhcr doi'clopments of Eastern civiliza- 
tion an embalmcr ” hod foiuid his way to California, with the 
prospect of pvesw5vving and exhibiting the remuina of Captain Jack. 
But Mr. Sherwood, the cmltfUmor, had been obliged to abandon 
this promising idea in consequence of an order from General 
Schofield prohibiting tho mutilation of the bodies of the Modoca. 
The Indian:), or what is left of them, must have a quetur icie^ 
of that city of Boston which sends them so many and 
various ex.aniples of its civilization. There is first the trader, then 
tho missiouKiy, then the soldier, then the newspaper Corre- 
spondent, tbuu the hangman, ami, lastly, tho ommlnier. The 
project of embalming was not actually cajTied out, but sliU it 
miglit liaxe been. The Uni tod States (government performs an act 
of stern but ueces.sary justice. Captain Jack and his assoeiatos 
are hanged in punishment of treachery, and for the satisfoctlon of 
tho aggrieved set tiers of the Lost River basin,* and it is actually 
contemplated by a citizen of the United States to make mon^ by 
exhibiting Ibe embalmed body of CJaptaiii Jack. We are bound to 
confess that tho exlubitor would have made a fortune in lomdon, 
particularly if he added a model of tho gallows to the identical 
body of the criminal who was hanged upon it. Indeed Madame 
Tiissaud and her room of bon’ors would have been temporarily 
nowhere ; for wax models are a poor and tame afikir when we have 
the opportunity of seeing real human flesh. * It was expected that 
tho Modocs would bum tho bodies of tboir warriors, and hold 
various savage ceremonies; and we hope that the CorreBpondent. 
will remain at Fort Klamath as long as there is anything for 
him to describe. But still we feel that a mere descripdon, howeveis 
graphic, of buying bodies ond other savage rites, would ifot pro-^ 
dooe in our mind a Bou.satiou equal to that of sosiiig embalmed 
body of a muiderer. 

Buoh an opTOrtimity for big type as too baagiiigoC tour out of 
six oondemiM Indians does not happen often: imd wo find more 


tlian a side of large print in the New btoded hy iUo 

word ** Retribution,” in letten more ihah halfHm-iseli Ugh. It i« 
a pity that the mueh-afllicted reporters of tlih .Thffimne 
do not have recouhe to too American plan of large nub- 
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Jli^. XiBiMiktaiild lUit etAupItlii thiit fii» m 
yim notuM^ '•'Tsnrific gtkt of the equem ilild 

papooae^ This atyle^ which oitr newspapen only u«» npeif the 
piAcards of the aewsraidm, forms io America an* importrat psjt 
of the newspaper it^f. We have no doubt the rcaaefe like it, 
|U)U» as a litenii7 article^ it is not ox])en8iTe. Another of these sub<^ 
hejuUngs is ** Address to the Oaptivcis by thePoatpO^liuii,'^ w'ho, 
like the poBt<«arpenter, appears ^ have done eveTything he aouldto 
make the sufierers comfortablu, Sconriiin, who'oy general agree- 
luont Was the nroatest rulHonofthe lot, expressed his belief that the 
Great Chief of Weshington had beim misled by false evidence, but 
that the Great Spirit who looks fivtm above would see Sconchin in 
chsins ^d know that his heart was good. It must be owned that 
Scemchin, with the help of two interpreters and the reporter, made 
an exceedingly gqpd speech, and there whs truth as well as dignity 
in his ^ncludio^ woids : — ** I would like,” ho said, to see tlie 
liig Chief fiice to face and tidk with him but he is a long distaneo 
off, like the top of a high hill, with nicatthe bottom, and I csn^tc^ 
to him ; but lie has made his docirion, made his law, and 1 say let 
me die.*' Equally atrocious criminals happening to be not 
fpiite so for from the top of the iiill have managed to reach 
it by the help of inilnontial friends, and have cftcoped tlie 
extreme ^alty of their crimes. The lawv'srs, however, 
could do nothing for Sconchin, us he was tried under a 
military Commission, which would take little heed of legal techni* 
cal i ties even if it had btien possible to invent any in so nlain a case. 
Insides listening to the orations of tho prisoned iind tlie lamenta- 
tions of the squaws, the it»porler made a little excursion froTii tim 
fort to SCO Mr. Field’s patent drop tested, and “ it worked like a 
cbirm, letting down the trap ewry time without foil.” A party 
of citizens stwd around the Muitfoki and apjieiinidliighly interested 
with the device of Mr. Fields plan to lower the dr<ip. It strikes 
ns that the stylo of our playbills must huvfi been formed on that 
of the Bonsatibnal columns of American journals — “ The Exlior- 
tiithms by Iho Post-Cliaplain, the Mechanical Effects by tbo Post- 
(‘nrpeuttjr,'* Ac. The importer, with a just approciatioii of his 
(jouuU’yracn’fl taste, calls this haiij^ng a social gatliering,” and adds 
that Oregon is specially sociabh* in this way . Among other arrivals, 
Jloh Whittle and his wife and daughter laid come with the inten- 
tu»n seeing Jock anti party hang, and also of paying a vdsit to 
Hooker Jim with a six-shooter, Nvhich the reporter thinks would 
ho n convenient supplement. to the opemtion of tho law. Sovei'al 
TiKliniiB not included in the ingenious aiTangemcnts of Mr. Field 
were “ wauted” by the ISheriff of Jackson County for murders on 
liost Biver, and on tho \vholo it would appear that tho pacillcation 
of the county was proceeding satisfactorily. Two of the con- 
demned Lidiana w(?ve reprieved by the I’n^ident, on the ground 
that they had only obeyea tho order of their chiefs. Tho reprieve 
arrived several ihiys beforcljand, but was kept secret imtil tho 
morning of execution, ** in order not to excite any jealous feeling 
among those not so kindly dealt wdtb.” U'his was ( 5 crtainly very 
wjiwidtjrato towards the meu that were to be hang^, but 
perhaps hiss so. towards the men w'ho were to bo spared. 
TIu^ two men would be imprisoned for life at Alcatraz, the 
prificm of San Francisco, where the reporter thinks they 
are likely to pass ** a pretty dull season,” It may be lio])eil Unit 
they were duly impn^ssed by tho chaplain’s discourse, which was 
ad(lresse<l to tJicm under the supposition that they were to be 
luuigod next day. The reporter or course took full notes of this 
addiess, which is printed in the same type aa his description of 
the fatal drop. The whole tiling is treated as what the 
reporter himself calls it, the Ijast Act of the Tragedy.” 
The ^ Indian spectators would probably understand tiiat the 
President of the Union and tho Governor of Ore^n were ex- 
ecuting justice. The murder of General Couby and Ur. Thomas 
would be condeuinod even by their own moral code ; the military 
' judges, the chaplain, and the hangman would fft into their scheme 
of things, but they must have bwm puzzled to account for the 
rcpoiter. Probably they would thinlc that if the city of Boston 
idkes HO much interest in hanging, it would be easy, aud not 
expensive, to have a performance nearer home. 


REVIEWS. 


M. UlTKi;*S inCl'lOXARY.* 

N O language that we have over stiulied, or attempted to study, 
possesses a UiotloDaiy' so rich in the history of words as this 
great work, .whidi M. Littre has fortunately lived long enough 
to complete. ^ Ae love of loeder, system, and deamets which 
bsiAinga to Gke’Frenciir ntkid, he has joined a degiee of patience 
in remid^, «id in commurisoiii, which we 

have bm aoeiisesm^ to aaseciote with Gmman rsthw tbati with 
erui^tioo, ne eoiirsg^ which could undevtske such a 
tisk as i^s Blight have been eohsidered mere undulating 
radmeae if woffa^ had not lived to <x>m]d hie ootomS 
vwKfonxHim Kbnt eh. atauds here wdm us,* idbeo^ 

^ ^ itoScat hMtie 

of itn iA M k left to the ftitae 

the hdktor ;*^ 

atitt aie^.dpiiipMhilik' 

i i rt 

. 't 4* 



nor edf*<onorii, but a noWoDraaaioimeBe;o{ glgmMlo . 

were fft'ISfflr gigantie toUa. 

Lot us make an atteBrnt/ ln the flist plsofl^ to 
rate idea cd wl^t the worn icaUy is. 3^ pfwtfia^p |ML 

^e paper necessarily so thin, that without saiiAmt|0 wn .mUK-aAire 

to iuppoNi a work of thk natum to be fk km 
is in vealiiy. Tho entire work contains 4,768 . 

consisting of three eoliisins,.SBd eimh of these OQhcmki(w k^^ 
ascertained by counting kttm and spaces) contahia 
ter as three pages of the foolscap octavo eoxtioiL of Seottb , 

Wo have, therefore, 14, 124 columns, which are eouivek^ 
pages of the noveds. But the whole aeries of Sootiki aovw imly 
oecupieB forty-eight vohimea in the foolscap editkso^ aaSr 
them at an average of 390 pages each, which k allbe^ esiAttSite, 
we have a total which does not reach 19,000. So that H; liiMV 
Dirtiouary contains twico ae much printM melter aa the whok of 
tho B' mwr/sr/ Xw^dn, with a few thousands of novel-piigea into the 
herpraiu. It is only after some study and i^nhrifonifiat thk p^ 
digious performance begins to appear in ita fidl gfandieur* The 
mind cannot grasp it without effort and reffection. It oeeiqika 
amongst iulellectual things a place like that of a> whale amongst 
the mammalia, nr a W'ellingtonea amongst piantB^and have to^ 
take measurements and make comparisoes before we become 
thoroughly awai'o of its importance. Mere bigness k, howerer, 
one of the least of its many claims to attention. 3 L Xaldid k nvot 
tho first man who has made a big Dictioofuy, and we ell know rimt 
in labours of this kind the author whose name k. on the fitle-pagw 
av;dk biniself of the services of othen>. The wonder k Bud no 
vast an undortakiug should have been carried throng firom bs||nii<- 
ning to and without the slighiest hitch or flaw, and la pevibet db^ 
dience to one great governing idea. The cunditlons needed forthk 
coiupletem^ss in execution are in their combination of the utmost 
rarit)'. No one could be^rin such a work without the .cerinivty 
of subsequent alterations ih method, if he were not idmidy in 
fulWt maturity of hk powers, and provided with stores of erudi- 
tion siioli as it takes an ordinary lifetime to accimiiikte. Every 
literary workman is aware of the changes of tone and style whicn 
fomo over every work that lias extended over a series of ycarek 
and of the sirutig temptation to alter the original plan as tlm mind 
slowly posses out of the state in which tho plan was font coBoeived. 
''What a nation does with a building that requires several genera^ 
lions to complete, the individual does with a piece of labour that 
costs him sovoral years. The old cathedrals sre often hetefrogeneaus,. 
out of keeping, wanting in strict hamony, hocauseittook too mimy 
generations to erect thein^ and the art of the narion had had tfoae 
to eiiau^ its temper and its taste ; and so tiiere are b|g books, 
mieh as Mr. Uiiskin’s Mod^'n JMtUerB, which are waning in utiUy 
and proportion because the execution of them has been ifM»ad over 
tiH) large a space in the lifetime of tho author, and he wm not the 
same man in tho last volume as in the first. To cany out aiMh a 
plan os M. Uttrd's with pcrfi^ct coosisteiiey, tho enterprise ought 
not to be begun before tlie age of fiity, and the health and enmgy 
of the author ought to remain uzunipaiiud for at least twetsty yea^ 
longt>r. It is unnctcesaary to, add that age is not the oidy ns^tld 
qmuification, that the workman must have been piepoied for hk 
task by a lifelong exercko of the foculiy of critiouBn, and by m 
immense erudition, and that he ought to take a passionate kdewet 
in the history of language, especially of the laDguajre he deedgas to 
illustrate. 

M. Liltre appi^is to have been gr^ually led tewatda the 

K est,.dlndeiiaKmg of his lifo by studies in old Fvenefeh Those 
ira tu pursue the hktoTy of woids, and to oomoeive the idea 
of a Dictionary in which the history of words riiodd Jkve a 
very important place. It k nrobablo that at the Bm, now more 
than twenty years ago, when M. litti^ first undcitocdc hk Dictionary, 
there was not anoth^ philologkt in Franco so well prtmared for aueh 
a task. It is scarcely too much to say th^ hk whok pnvioua 
lifo Imd been an education !fiur this one object, sinee even hkackntifie 
studies and early medical trainii^ have given gieatw tkorcnq^ncfla 
to the scientiiic vocabularies which are iaohided in tbo Dictiuimiy, 
whilst his labours iu other long^uages have given him a oomiuandof 
etymological resources which isuiit to he poralloled even m worka 
imdertaken for etymology akine. Evidently twenty yearn would 
be too short a time for a work containing mors mn twice tho 
matter of all tlte Xoveli — and matter, requiring most 

careful reforetioe, classification, and vorification— ^if the author had 
nut been aided by competent coadjutors. M. litM meniioBS five 
of these— MM. Brant, Hurd, Pommier, Peyremnet, aad Lobkls — 
especially M. Leblais, a profossor of mathematics, who worked 
long and assiduously at tM Dictiooaiy. In the coneetkv tdf' the 
press, which iu itself was a prodigious piece of work; Beatumm, 

a University profossor, helped M. Littfo by cpneetliiw^^ that Bad 
the last proof of ev&y sheet. Two other ftiend^ Hit ScMMr 
and JuUien, both good aervank of the oafise of 
known by other laboiu:s, placed all their knowkdgcat 
dtoosol, M. Humbert, of Geneva, when be heaod 
work was in progress, sebt a rich omketion of litanBjf. neks wRkfo 
moved usefiu, arid a fow other vobrntuy am^mea ' supplied 
tedhnkal Biaknutiomi car practical suggestaoniB Two 
the aame id^f hoa Aac» dead, hdvn alee aided H. £jt^ by 
mokikfotifoy 
ilv«d te tbe ^ 

cl- adoniNNkM wMWi- w piw* 
iiiatrt»kk 4 »i^ 



. to 1» tafatted, iKnravw, ftcm thb atraur 

twdatMsy tlM M. 14tM has inelodsd the oU Stenoh towue In 

the hefw ua odwroiso than as Jt was #wind to ho iieSasstv 

^ iUortationof thel^enchofto^day. Hshas^ 
ohwl^ words in the ^hahet of his Diotionaiy. Bead 
Jnench wot^ he the object, ho coaslden, oS labours different from 
ms own, and he leoomuonds it to the attention of the learned, 
*v«y studmt of old French would feel gratefril for such a 
nicbonary ^ the obsolete language aa M. LitM woidd able to 
oonstinro u ivm and streiulh were S)wred to him, and it is to be 
wpetW that IVench erudition has not yet created such a woric. 
ine Uietionary before ua ia indirect a help to the study of 
ow U-DTO^ and a rich gloasaiy of old Rench might be culled 
It; yet ito object is nut to ca8t%ltt upon the peat, but on the 
pi^nt. It li a regiater of tho usob of tho languagoi a regiater 
wluch flJong with the present includes the past wheiover the peat 
ihrowB light upon t^ present as to words, their meanings, or 
their omployment. Tho author is too modest to imagine that 
the register can he complete, for, to make it so, it would be 
necessary to have read everything pen in hand, and he has not 
rend ev^thing; it would he necessary also not to be the first in 
Buch a labour, and M. Littr^ is the first who haa brought together 
the materials and tried to make them servo in a systematic wav 
for the study of the language.” 

We have not had space in this paper for much more thAti a 
general outline of M. Littrd's intentions, and we intend at a future 
lime to show how ho has put his design into execution. 


AT NIGHTFALL AND MIDNIGHT.* 

T^R. JAOOX, author of Cues ftvm AU QmHert and other 
XTX. works, continues to empty hia commonplace-book for tho 
amusement of the public. The string upon which bis pearls are 
arranged in the present instance gives n little more unity to his 
work tluui usual. If the literary merits of the book were etjual tci^ 
his design, Mr. Jacox might have put together a really pleasing 
collection of emys upon the thoughts naturally suggested tons by 
darkness. ^ As it is, there are some cliapters which are intoxesting 
to the critic as bringing together the numerous variatiotis which 
authors have played upon some familiar theme. The comparison 
of paraUel passol^ by. the leaders of literature is in many ways 
iiistnictive. It is interesting, for example, to see how writers 
diljering so widely from each other as Hawthorne, Hickens, ^ott, 
Loi'^h Hunt, Longfellow, IkJranger, Victor Hugo, and Mr. 
Trollope have treated the some text of ** fire-gazing”j and some 
pnwticol moral might perliapa bo deduced from tlie long list of 
writers who have indulged in the fascinating, but, as it is 
generally thought, deleterious practice of converting night 
into their time of study. Mr. Jacox, however, is content to give 
U8 the raw materials, and to allow us to draw oiur moral folr 
ourselves. Perhaps we have no right in complain of the limila- 
tion of his ambition, though we coufess that wo have a certain 
projudlce against hooks composed exclusively by the help of paste 
aud scissors. We have another complaint of a rather more sonous 
character agfunst Mr. Jacox. His literary studies have ^ea 
tolerably extensive, but we cannot sliare hia apparent predilection 
for second-rate authors of the present century. He has been a 
diligent student of Wordsworth and Byron, of Scott, Dickens, and 
Thackeray ; and so far his labours have be^ well s^nt. But we 
could willingly have spared his elaborate quotations from inferior 
novelists and poets, obsolete befora they are old, in considerap* 
tion of morefre^u^nt excursions into literature oHho highest class. 
He is a rather indiscriminate reader, in short, and appears, if we 
nmy judge fixmi the quality of his extracts, to enjoy LadvAudley's 
SecrA as heartily as Ola Mortaliiy, However we wiu not bo 
aeveie a gentleman who is at any rate not arrogant or offen- 
sive. We will take what Mr. Jacox has g^ven us wiUi such grati- 
tude as we may, sim^y venturing to remark that perhaps it 
would have been as weH Lid he entrusted the materials so caiefullj 
collected to some one better able than himself, to turn them to 
account. A critic should, as a rule, content himself with distri- 
buting praise or blame, and not venture upon the more diificult 
task of showing how the fruits which he indicates might have 
* been mended; For once, however, we will commit a xaSi action. 
We will write a chapterfrom the materials provided by Mr, Jacox. 
Of oourse/whilst thus changing places with the author, we do not 
pretend to say that our own performance would pass muster with 
a severe imtie* We shall merely make a rough attempt to show 
whatmmlri have been done with Mr. Jacox^s frets: but we only 
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in egiMsMs nf exdtwsnt Bmef 
the suffbrer as a n i arte to a gnad omn i — ^ 

as a erin^ undseerang eff eyma^ 
of legendfwesn^a^ grLsrt up in sucheasM 
M round the death-bod of agteat man, whose lalt iBfff 

^ passed in a tranquillity which loaves rfiom for 4iiiatofaMiy«^» 
Ibe retd peculiarity of the last words attributed to. vte^ of 
public justice is that the sufferer is genWally move or hwa- adtingt < 
we do not mean that he is acting in tho ssnse of btlmr ^inaiimacB.. 
but that he feels himself to be joying a part in a most' • 

drama. The dying speech wiU, consequently, be loss spontsiieiMiacsm 
more ooxtscioiisly intended for public consumption. The nmit In- 
teresting kst wurds, therefore, are those which we can believe to 
express the most intimate sentiment of a man passing eonscioiislT 
into eternity. Considered as a species uf literary oomposhioni they 
should be, a kind of anticipatory epitaph; they idio^ be 
ciently characteristic to express the tdiosynoiusy of the speaker, and 
at the same time should express some pathetic sentiment con^eu to 
all mankind ; for, at the last solemn moment, the petty intereets of 
the individual should disappear. Pope speaks of dying words ee 
exhibiting the ruling pamion strong in death ” ; ‘and the phfOie 
which ho gives to Oolmam, Oh, save my countxy, heaven I ^ is an 
excellent example of what a aying speech ought to b^ The 
authenticity of the veiy similar words attributed to Pitt hae 
been disputed ; though it seems that he reaUy said aomethuig of 
the kind. The only criticism which occurs to one is whether eVmi 
patriotism is not too narrow a passion to occupy the mind in tho 
presence of death. Death should elevate us above tiee to any 
special country. We incline to prefer, therefore, the dying worn 
of Nelson : — “ Thank God, I have done my dutv.” They are 
thoroughly chiwacteristio ; and though the duty which Ndson had 
accomplished, involving the destruction ^ a laxge number of hie 
fellow-creatures, was perhaps soatcidy quite fit for a dying eoib» 
gratulation, yet the gimeral sense of accomplished duty^ uo- 
doabtedly amongst the noblest of consolatioiis. 

Lot us expose to a similar test a few of the earlier dying woide 
mentioned ly Mr, Jacox. Martin of Tours said to the deni as he 
was dying, Thou bast no part in me ; 1 go to Abraham’ii bosom.’* 
Here there is not much that is si>ecially chaiacterietiG, and the 
sentiment may perhaps be considered as savouring too roudi of what 
has been called other-world liness. Joy at escaping the devil is 
after all rather a selfish sentiment. Bede expiied whilst lepeat- 
ing the Doxolog)*. Such an end is edifying; theie is a want 
of sp^ial applicability. To turn to Pagan philosophew, MaiCns 
Aurelius said to the centurion of the watch, l^im to the risingeun, 
for I am setting.” Mei-e we may feel that tho touch of siSsaam 
which mingles with the melancholy Is a little out of place. A 
nobler sentiment is attributed to Antoninus Pius, who gave to the 
tribune asking for the watchword the last word .ritouaaimitas.” 

If authentic, this is one of the noblest of dying wonfr ; being at 
once highly charactoristic and conveying tlie best teaching of 
philosophical morality. Tho chief objection that can be madEi to 
It is that it savours a little of a lesson learnt ly rote. This fruit 
18 a very fetal one, for wo naturally lose nearly all intemi in 4 
dying speech wlien we feel that it is merely an attempt to catch 
at an accustomed formula, and thomfore betrays Im tfie genuine 
feeling of the man than an instinctive disposition to do what is 
ejywcted of him. The last words attributed to Michel Angelo, 
“In your passage through life, remember tho sufferings ofJesua 
Christ,” are really Impressive; because we can ^eve that 
such a thought occurred to a religious mind with 
force at tha last solemn moment. But we are not much 'te- 
terested by ^Cranmer’a repetition of the dying words of 
St Stephen ; for words, however impre^ve in moutii ' 
of tho first man who used them, lose theur force by the veiy fret 
of being a repetition. What Oranmer really meant to say 
was simply, 1 am a martyr on the pattern of tho fiM ; and the 
sentiment, though certainly not imbeooming, was not suffictotly 
individual to be impressive. 'Jlie wish about his hand is frr more 
pathetic: though our ju^ment of its value will be necessarily 
biasBed by ^ view which we may take of his previous iifr 
Another dying phray is characteristic in tiie mouth of the 
speaker, but haa not sufficient interast in itedf to make it pathetic. 
^<I^e like a good Catholic,” said Philfo IL.^'in frith and 
obedience to t^ Holy Roman Oburch.” Hooker's last words are 
to us a more impressive embodiment of asimilar thought:—* “ 1 
could wish to live to do tho Church more service, but cannot hope 
it; for w days are past as a shadow (Lit tetuzns not.” Hera m 
feel another Might qualm ; the senteooe is a littie too elaborate 
for a dying man. Lost words should be epigwuiatic withimt 


— p Jippant. We axe perhaps more moved thmefoxe by 
the utterance of De Quadra, dying at a tune when his long 
labours seemed to have a chanoeof lyfilmimt:— 

I can do no more.” There, though the sentiment U exoeedm|^ 
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M oiirm 111 stone on every comer of the steeple of Nttunton 
Onurch^ wMch was piobaliiy built by him.” Unluckily we never 
at Naunton, but wo arc filled with a strong desire to go 
there, as this bodge-caning in tho eleventh omtury would be 
eonieihiug ouriousi if not unique. Directly after, wo come to 
'' Acton of Acton Hall, Ombersley, a family which, accordix^ to 
Habingdon ” — 4^in not according to 3 Mr. "Gmoebrook — existed 
m Worcostershire at e period anterior to the Norman Conquest.” 
The one Woroestorabiro Acton that we can hud in Domesday had 
belong^ to tho church of hh^eshum, but was then held by tho 
Sberiil* UrsD under Dishup Odo. There w'ore there ** unus 
villanuft, ix bordarii, ot xii servi.” Their descendants, when aiuv 
names came into fashion, would not unlikely take the name of 
Acton, and firom them may very |K)ssibly spring ‘Hhe various 
families of Acton formerly resident in this county.” If so, their 
stock is at least English, and so fiir better than if they had come 
of Urso of Abbetot. Thus far we are in the legiun of possibilities, 
but wo get out of them when Mr. Grazebrook quotes a certain 
Poim as mlu'mmg that certain Attwooils descended from Simon, 
of Montfort, on the streugUi of a Hon with two tails. Tho Earl 
undoubtedly did bear a lion with two tails; but how caiuo 
any Atlwoods to be descended from him t' In p. 47 we got the 
curious metamorphoBiH by which ilio Hov. Ttichord Tompkins in 
1833 got chuaiged into Ikirkeley. Mr. Crazebrook hero throws tho 
legend of the Danish Harding into a uuto, with a reference to 
8ohiel>ody-s manuscripts. 80 when ho cit<!S Nash as citing 
Uabiugdon for Hie statement that tho “ family of JJluiuioll ” — a 
family unknown to Domesday, as ** Dluudus ” is mow likely to 
be llliint — “came in with the (Jouqueror and is ^noutioned in 
tho roll of ilatlle Abbey,” Mr. Gra/(*.brook again warns his 
readers that the i*oU of Datilo Abljey is a v*Ty qiies- 
Liouttble authority.” When Mr. Urazebrook comes to tho alleged 
arms of 'William FitzAusculf, a md Domesday man, who was 
really kml of Dudley, he knows too well to commit himself to 
the doctrine that any man bore herediiiuy arms in the eleventh 
century, but le^ives tlie fublt) t<i rest on the authority of Kerry. 80 
it is throughout; Mr. Gruzebrook never pledges himself to any of‘ 
tho received nonsense, Ihougli ho does not cast it aside — perhaps wo 
cannot expect him to ca.st it aside — quite so merrily as we do. it is 
enough if Nash or Berry or Pemi says some impossible tiling; Mr. 
Orazebrook takes care never to iiiaku himself res}K)nsible for it. 

At the end of the book aro some lists of families, huidowncra, 
&c., ill Worcestershire at dilleK-nt times, which have their slalia- 
iical lalue ; and some other lists which come mure nearly to the 
nntiiro of contributions to liistorv. 8uch arc the lists of the 
goiitlemen who wei*e lined lor not receiving knighthood at the 
coronation of Charles 1 . ; of tliose gentry which ai'e to find horse 
in. Worcestershire ” in the same reign ; ** of tlio lords, knights, and 
gentli^men that have compounded for their estates” wJion tliat 
ndgn was over ; of Uie “ knigJits of tho Itoyal Oak,” who never 
becamo such ; and, lastly, ** the names of Itoman Catholics, nou- 
ijurois, and others who refused to take the oath of allttgiaiico to 
Ut:orgo 1.” 


VILLEMAIN’S LIFE OF GREGOKT VII.* 
work of M. VillemuinV, though it comes before us as a 
X po.sl]mmous nuhlicalion, is so far from having been left in an 
incomplete state that it seems to have received his cfiroful and 
sustained revision through many years. Tho Life itself was finished 
in 1834, but tho author, regarding the pontificate of Hildebrand as 
— what in one sense it certainly is — ^the culminating point in tho 
history of tho Papacy, wished to prefix a dissertation on the rise 
and gradual development of that central power in the Church. 
This also ho had completed in 1845, and from that lime till lus 
death, in 1870, ho was constajitly engaged in correcting, and to a 
largo extent rewriting, tho work which he hod dcstniod as his 
contribution to the study of histoiy, and left after aU in manu- 
script at his death. More than half the first voliune is occupied 
with the preliminary sketch of Chiir<rh history up to tho middle of 
the olcventh century, and it is not till near its close that wo-xeach 
Ilildohrond'a election to Uio Papacy. 

Without committing ourselves to agreement with all hi. 
Villemoin^s views, we shall best consult the convenience of 
•our I'eadors by following tho order of his lucid narrative; 
■and this leads us, in tho fii-st place, to uotico briefly the salient 
points in that iuar\*ellouH course of providential dovolopiucui, 
or successful usurpation, or both together, according to the various 
•estimates fonoed of It, which marks the growth of Uie Papal 
power. For^ regard it as we may, a growth it ossm'edly was, 
and a v«ky sbw^one too. Even in the fourth century, as tho 


ilnt. vtetoy^ reason, veiy few men of mwlc AppeM 
itmaor membatsof.tiieJniUgt eoiumaul^^^ No 
ip^o«|i:y pretonoeto authority over xest^ fbr the' iwm^ 
lettm aiid decrees iwbaottueatly: fathered bn 
now univeraaliy acknowikl^a lo bo spurioue, Nearly 
Fathers and Apol4:^i8ts--e2ut several, wo of tito Pb)^ of 

that date — ^wexe iSistems ; and TertultiaQ,'?inio WM a 
theologian, but of Africa, not of Italy) sinipW rinikB the 
among' tho other Apostolic Churches * — Churojioa 
an Apostle-— and, like many otW Fathers, intcrpretstlie pricrogisttv^ , 
conferred on St. Peter s« personal, and not inteudeA to pas# tp hio 
successors. Two centuriHs later St. Jerome insisted ofi fnoohwiinty 
of all bishops. Tho threat of Pope Victor to exconuufinioato tw 
Asian (hi. Villomain says the Ajj'Ican) Olmrchos, if it proved 
his arrogance, also proved in the event his impotence. And, in 
as our author rightly observes, every Church equally nossiwm 
at that day the power of excommunication, wmeh only inegot 
tlie power (»f declaring that it had itself broken off conimanlo|i 
with some otJior diocese or province of tho Cliristian Church. On 
the idher hand, tho con^rative absence of tlie speculative q>mt. 
which left the Westi^rn (Thtirch free from philosounJcal attacks ana 
internal heresies, helped to consolidate its auininistrative and 
judicial power. “Tho licn'Bic.s nurtured in Greece found their 
judges at Rome.” And with the close of the era of persecution a new 
source of Iniluonce was opened to the Roman See. Witluu eight 
years of Diocletian's lying inscriptiou which aimouucud '^tho 
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corttfiuly fiviu wy dmrti to favirur Papal preteBsioiUp Wit aa 
certainly with that result. Tho Pope became in Ikci, tlioi^b 
nut yet in name, the ruler of Homo. Tlion camo the mtiat Arian 
contix)versv, and Athanasius, as widl as other orlhoaox bishopa 
of tho J'ast who wens opprcbscd by the Jnuterlal Court, 
sought redress at Rome, till at last a sort of mudifiod right of 
hearing a}tpea1s was confurred ou tho Pope by the Cemndd 
of Sai-dica. But of Papal infallibility them w'as not the 
faintest notion. Aihauasius and Hilary speak with indmuant 
contempt of tho apostasy of Liberiiis. 'Fhe power of tlie 
l*opcs was admiuistralive and practical, and they were habitually 
labouring to inert'aso it. 

'What M. Villeiuain says of Damasus is true of tlio great 
majority of the Popes; they showtHl A tenacity and active 


Indeed very cireuaiitanee which afterwa^s contiibuted so 
much to fiN aggfandisexnmit of the Homau Church was, in tho 
first Chriatiaii oentunse, a baitse of its obsooxity. The OluisthiDit 
were lost in that vast metropolis of the world-wide Empive j and, 
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ambition of cliHUicter which they swnn to have inherited from 
the old Rome of the Republic and tho (hesars. Pope Siridits, 
the successor of Dauiiibus, at the end of tho fourtli century, who 
ceusumd clerical marriage in the first genuine Papal dei*ree stiH 
extant, may in some stmse he considered the precumor of Hilde- 
brand ; but wbon ho summoued Fkirinn, Bishop of Antioch, to 
appear before him, his assumption of siiporior authority wan 
contemptuously repudiated. To oilier, ana sometimes quiMiliour 
able, means of lucreasing tbeir iiifiiietice, the J*oprs and 
Pupal thijologians of tho fifth century bcgim to add . tho 
moro unmiestionably illegilinuito wivi[K)n of forgery, though 
it is pnmahle that Innocent 1 . and Zosimus woie not (as 
our author assumes) guilty of conscious impostiiro in con- 
founding tJin Sanlican and Nicene Oanoos. fiivgory the Great 
was iucaiiablo of such crooked devices, but ho did not sluiuk fri^ 
using tho services of the Enqnjror Phocas, who bad gained hU 
thi'Oiie by tliL^ assassination of his predecessor, for the Aggrandize- 
Tiient of the Roman Church, which however he also promoted^ 
like many of his successors, by the nobler metliod of missionary 
enterprise. England and Germany were won over at once to 
(Christianity and to the obedience of Romo. By tha^ time the 
Papal power was so strongly couscrlidated iu the West that even 
the notorious heresy of Uoiiorins in the seventh century, and his 
public coudomiiatiou as a heretic by his successors and by three 
(Fk;iunenical Couiu;ils, scarcely chocfvcd its advance. Tho real gifts 
of Pepin and Louis the Hous, and tho fabulous donation ” and 
actual public coronation of Chai'leniagnu by tbe Pope, all tended 
in tho siuno direction. 

By the middle of the ninth century Nicholas 1 . had oata^ 
blisbeil an absolute spiritual monarchy otor the West, and 
had all but hoiH>lessIy alienated tho Esstom Oliun^h. Wo need 
not follow our author through the dreaiy and too familiar tale 
of tho dark period of corruption which but in soon afterivards. 
That the Papacy sur^ ived the ago of Theodora and Murozia, if not 
with untarnished lustre, yet wiUi undiminished power, has often 
boon urged by Catholic apologists as a proof of its divine com- 
luissiou. Vei strong protests were heara even then, nor could 
any more sweeping ilenimciation of Papal arroguuco bi^ uttorod 
than fell from llie lips of Gcrbcrt, cd^Vwmtls Silvostor II., at the 
OoiuicU of Rheims, where the fallibility of the Pope w'aa loudly 
asserted and his right to judge bishops as sti-enuously domed. He 
was actually described as Antichrist eittiug in the Temple of God, 
and directly charged— tlie Syllabus not having then appeared--? 
with tho responsibility of the separation of th^ Eastern 
Ohurches. Of course Gerbert used difierent language when 
he became Pope; but Illtrauiontano writers did not eariW 
forgive his incom'enient plainness of speech, and for oeUturiee hfii 
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xnemoiy lay under tho reproach of an odej^ in ilie black art 
who had attained tho supreme dignity in the Gburch through a 
compact with the Devil. With Bonedint IX. in the next century, 
^ n boy Pope of tou yenxR old, tho. worst excossea of the T'hoockmb 
TvWnfte returned for a while, but R . was . the depth of darksm 
\ which com^ boi^ the Mm 1C44 BenedRi sold ids 
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ttUT had yet to dapse before hia own olection. 

Hildebrand^ then^ the flower of hie age, had attached himself 


tuini to the archpriest Qratian, for an aiumal payment of a^opQ vinoed of ^he hupoulbility of suppasriiw a 
ailY6rlbs.,aadretiredintoprivateHft:iaid when, four ^’oom later/ so d^)epiy rooted. The cSwr^f were especWyiiwignW 
Leo IX. mounted «ie Pwil thmae, the .ubdeecou ttadehmud of proSedam which, w;a»«y,eom|aii^, « »v«^ of 
heceme the actual maator of its policy, though a quarter of a ecu- siostical order, made the pMjde thw jndgea ; «lu whw wwWiI 
■ttuy hod yet to elapse before his own olection. commands were oaiTied cwit scandolouA^scenes fre^neiitlj[ took plaiSfi 

Hildebrand, thenjp the flower of his age, had attached himself in churches, the Kucharist, consecrate W mam^ 
for a time to the sex^ce of the anti-Pope Gratian, who took the scattered over the pavement. But popular sympathy and/ w w 
name of Gregory VI., hut afu»r his deposition joined the next fair to add, the higher moral isentiment 
legitimate Pope, Leo IX. ; who already Vgnn, under his guidance, him. And in both his great objects Hildehrand lutiinateiy 
to attack the two crying abuses of the Church in that day, clmcal triumphed, though the triumph was a portiaLone, and m one 
incontinence and simony. And while he thus endeavoured by dis- case at least he might ^erliaps himself have admwtei^coula 
cipllnary reforms tex; rehabilitate the inoml jmwer of the Oliurch, behave fowswm ail, that it was too dosxly purcho^. in- 
wnich liad been shs^n by a century and a half of gross corruption vestiture controversy, raised at the Esecond lloinan Synod he bold 
in high places, he was no loss vigilant in the cuiuw' of dogmatic in 1075, w'as settled half a ceutunr after his death, at the lust 
orthodoxy. Berengar, a sort of medijcval Zwiuglius, w«s first tialeran OounciJ, by a coniproiuiso fiivoutablo on the whole to the 
condemn^ for his denial of the Ileal Presence by a l/ouncU claims of tho hiemrehy. Clerical mn^iage was eventiially sup- 
held at Kome under l^eo IX. in 1050. Tliough sprung, like so pressed ; hut concubinage — to say nothing of worse vij^s said to 
many of those who have risen to the highest eminence in the nave been almost universal at tlm time^ among the Itiuian pnest- 
Ohuroh, from humble origin, and not }L't in priest’s orders, hood — was not bo easily disjansed ot. hrom that day to this 
Hildebrand exercised a dominant infliicneo over tho olection and w^e hat o an unbroken cliain of evidence, resting on the most 


which liad been shaken by a century and a half of gross corruption 
in high places, be wan no less vigilant in tho cuiust' of dogmatic 
orthodoxy. Berengar, a sort of medimval Zwiuglius, was first 
condemn^ for his denial of tho Ileal Presence by a l/ouncU 
held at Kome under l^eo IX. in 1050. Tliough sprung, like so 
many of those who have ribou to the highest oniineuce in the 
Church, from humble origin, and not yui in priest’s orders, 
Hildebrand exercised a dominant infliicneo over tho olection and 


of the next fo in* Popes. But when his own name was pro- ummp«*aebtibly orthodox authority, of tho wide prevalence of 
on tho death of Victor IT., in 1057, he declined the honour, conciibinago among tho Catholic clergy, which is ]®deed only t^ 


posed on tho death of Victor IL, in 1057, he declined the honour, conciii ^ „ ^ , 

ns his biographer save, ^‘ne s’ttvan^ant quo jiar degr«:^s mix notorious in South America and iu some pai'ts of Europe at the 
raerveilles do sa vie, nVhiit pns mur pour eetto eh'vation.” By present day. 

his advice \Nicholas Ij. introduced the famous change in the It would lx* a curiimaspeculntioii, but one which w’e cannot pRUfe 
method of Papal elections wliich 1 ransferred the sutIVage from to enter upon here, what Hildebrand would thiuk, were he living 
the Koman clergy and people to the CNilloge of Clardiiials — an now, of the net ivsiilt of his policy wdth the light which an oxpe- 
importaut change, no doubt, hut hardly what M. \’illeiiiiun calls rieneo of tughi centuries has shed upon it. In making the Itoman 
it, *‘lhe greotest revolution in the hierarchy since the time of the Catholic prie.'»thood int^i a caste, separated from the laity by a rigid 
Apostles.” The people, however, were st ill allowed to signity line of demarcation unUnown to any other communion in East or 
their assent, and the dcc.re<« eouliiiiicd a ralJier vagm* ivservatioii West, his snccess lias bt>en coiiqdele, and it has proved a source ol 
of the rights of the Km]»eror, which has s«niieliiues been quoted, enormous spiritual power. Hut the question, even viewed from 
absurdly enough, os the origin of the veto exorcised in (.’onclave the strictly (Catholic standpoint, must lai admitted to have two 
during the last tw’o centurie» by certain (Catholic (Quirts, sides to it, and the moral cost ol the achievement has been un- 
Nicholas, who fully appreciated the commanding genius of qiicsiionablv tivmendous. (.)n tliiit point wo cannot enhirge now.. 
Hildebrand, made him archdeacon of the Iloiimu Church. Nor cau we linger hert^ over the details of the long quarrel with 
It was he who Recur«‘d the election and recognition of the hmipi'ror Henry, wbich octnipied and embittered tho wholw 
the next Pope, .Mexander IT., against the nominee iif the cour^* of (ln‘gory’s pontificate to its very close, and foiindex- 
Emperor, Henry 11., then a boy of twelve, imd, through his conn- pression in his dying words : — “ Ihiivo loved justice and hated 
ftcls, Alexander seized the ()pTK)rtuuiiv of evteuding the temporal iniquity, and therefore 1 die in <*xile.” The familiar but romantic 


the Koman ch'rgy and people to the CNilloge of Ojirdinals— an 
important change, no doubt, but hardly what M, \’illeniiun calls 
it, greatest revolution in the hierarchy since the time of tho 
Apostles.” The people, hnwc*ver, were still allowed to signify 
their assent, and the dcc.ro<« couliiiiicd a rather vagm* ivscrvatioii 
of the rights of the KnijKTor, which has H«nueliiues been quoted, 
absurdly enough, os the origin of the veto cxcrci.^ed in (.’onclave 
during the last tw’o centiirie.s by certain (Jatholic (Quirts. 
Nicholas, wbo fully apprcciuti'd the cumuianding genius of 
Hildebrand, made him archdeacon of the lloumu (.’hurcli. 
It was he who Recur<‘d the election and recognition of 
the next Pope, .Mexander IT., against the nominee of the 


ftcls, Alexunder seized the ()ppi)rtuuiiv of evteuding the temporal 
claimH of tho llidv See bi' excommunicating Harold, and solemnly 
conferring ou William tlio Gonquevor the Grown of England, In 
return for tlu'se stirviccs, and fur Ids ready conqilaisancc iu deposing 
the Archbishop of ( lanterbury and other yaxon bishops wlumi tlie 
Conqueror wished to replace by Noniuuis, th^ Pope obtained a 
mnt of what he termed “the ancient tax ” of Peter’s Pence from 
England. Alexander’s last act was to suronion the. \outhful 
Emperor to appear licfort^ Ins tribunal at Home. On libs dt*ath 
Hildebrand no longer opposed the unaninious <lesire of the clergy 
and neoplo of Kome, who declared that “ St. Pet(*r had elected 
him,” but he had tho disced ion to await the formal consent of the 
Emperor before receiving ccmsocration, which had in his case to be 
preceded by ordination to the priesthood. And thus we arn brought 
at length to the commencomoiit of his own reign, whieli lasted only 
twelve years, hut iiflbcted, more vitally ])crhap.s than any siuglc 
pontificate before or since, the futun; fortunes of the \Vc.«<fern 
Church. 

It would of course impossible within our prewnt limits to 
follow out the history of that twe.ntful reign, which is wtU described 
by M. Villemain, and with the main inridetila of which Knglish 
Teodors are familiar in the brilliant casay of the hile Sir Jame.s 
Htephen. Kcferenci* has already been made to tho two leading 
objectfl of tho Hildebrandinc policy. Gregoiy was rcn<dvt'd to 
reform the iiiorals of tho clorgy — marriago and oonenbinape lK*ing 
confounded under the common tenri “fornication” — and to put 
down simony ; in othi*v words, to enforce the rule of clerical 
celibacy and the pf«.)hibitioTi of lay investiture. At the very first 
of tho annual (.’oiincils hold at Ttomc during his reign, at which, 
however, *no (hjrman or Lombaj-dic bishops were present,, ho not 
only proiionncod tho absolufe snspension of all married and 


iniquity, and therefore 1 die in <*xile.” Tho familiar but romantic 
.story of Henry’s humiliation at Ganossii in .January 1077,111 tho 
midst of “ tholongi‘Htandsevere.st winter of the eleventh conliirv',” 
is t4ild with elaliomlo minulenesB by M. Villemain, Wo can 
only fin<i room for a small part, of his graphic, description : — 

llcari, que taut r1i> IrrUriiiM ct ()ui craignnit d'etre a1)hoih 

tr«p turd, suns nttendre line derini*re repiuitMs du pnpe, s’dinit uvunee jnsrpu* 
sons Ics inurs dc rumiShe, vetu de deuil, avee les exi:oi«nuiine.s de hh suite ; 
et, fruppnnt Immblenient a la de la ciliiilelle, il deinimdail (|ift)ii liii 
on permit I'cntre'e. Admis seal duns la siToiide eneointe. au dehors du 
eiifilctui, il y domenru Ics pieds nus sur la nolge, .joilniftif jusqiruu soir pur !<* 
froid rigouroiix do co nu>i.s do j;»nvior. 11 ivv int. lew ileux joiim huivuiils 
fuiro nil moino lieu la TnOino pdiiitonce, ot nttoridiiiit hi gnica du ]>ardon 
fipostoli(|iie, il ^tait 111 ])1eiirniit. Las, entin, do oetto rudo dprouvo, il voalult 
so ivtiror ; inais nu)>nrnvniii il ontra, pres de IU, daiiM la chaja*llo do Htilnt- 
Nieoliirt, ft, Jos luruios mix youx, il suppliail jH»ur la^ dernierc Ibis I’ubhv 
llugiio* d'etre s4*n gamut ; “ Coin ne m* pvut,” rqiuriilit I'abbi^. Mathildo, 
pre‘<onte fi cei ontrotieii, pariit touduV de riiiimiliation d’uii prince, sou 
parent, ot, eommo liii, elle, pria ral>l>d. Mais colui-ei rd|Hiiidlt ; “ IVrsonnc, 
si i c n’ost voii.s, oointosse, ne pourra ronM.sir h ecla.** Ja* rci, rt<fchissAnt lo 
goMou dovnnt olio, lui dit alors ; ” Si tu im viens it mon 8ef;ours, je no iirlicrai 
plus jamais de Ismcliors, car le pape iii'u ft.'ippd et. luoii bras cst mort. Ma 
omisino, I'uls qu'il 1110 bibii.Hse, va.’* Mathildo kc lovunt donna sa purule au 
r oi ft roinmita dans le chatenu, pros du pontife. Lit, elle le snpplia de fhiir 
1» diiru pihiitcnce dn roi, Les M.igiicurs iroliens qui entournlent GregoJrc V 1 1 
(haloid dinus dc piti^, et, malgrd Icur pieuse admiration pour Ic papvf, iis 
accusaient hautement sa rigucur. Entin, apr{*s bcaucoup do discussions ot 
do jirihres, il parut w. kiaser vaincre, et d^dam i|uc si Jlonri venait, resolii 
do ooniinnor avoc Hornicnt, par lui-meme et par los gunints qui hn seiaienf 
d<*'<ifipu5s, n»utc« loft elnuses d’obeksauco et do Hatihfavtinri quo 1« poiitifb do 
Koine pourrait lui imposer pour Viitilitd et le mnintion de la sainto figlise ; 
quo si, dc plus, il promettuit de rcnoiivoler dans la suite hi tbi de cc scnueiit 
ontro Ics iniiins dea garonts doja rduuis, de Tiinpi^ratrioo encore ubsenU*. il 
ne ngiiserait pii& de ic rec'evoir dans la etnniunniuii cliretieniie seulemont. 
Du ro*te, so resorvant dc* jiiger le mi daiia unc diete, il vouluit tpio jusqu’au 
jour de cette ftonteiice supreme Henri no gnnlat aticun appareil, aucuT:e 

..... -jr..: -i. i . 


aimonuical luicstR, but took tho dcciwivo and whrdlv impi'or.odentiMi maniuc dc digniK^, qu’il nc se medat p«.iint dos fliVaireH pnbliquea, et, harmiR 
of publicly exhorting the laity to reject their authority and la Icvc^cdestaxHsroyalcsnc^eiwnires pour sHsnbwatnnceetceUedes Mens, ne 


of publicly exliortmg the laity to reject their authority and 
refuae tho wicraments at their hundn. IDr letter on this nubject, 
addreaaed to th«^ people of Franconia, and proRcrvod in conteni- 
pOTary chroniclea- it haa besm pnidi*ntly omitted in the pontifical 
registora — ia »o remarkable that it deserves to be put on record 
bore:- 

Aadivimusqund qulilatn Episcopnrum iipiiil vo<iroimnor}inthnn,nut .saepr- 
ultftcift et dinr/ini, ot siibdinconi iniilieribuH connni.sppaiuur aui conseiitiaut j 
nut negUgant. His pra*ciplmuR vos nullo niodo ubcHlin*, vel iUoruin proi> I 
ceptis conseiitire, slcut ip.si apostolieie sedia prircoptis non ohedhint iiinpic 
mictorltati sAnctonim ]>atrum eunsentituiL IVstunte divina scrijdura, 
fovdenUiM ct eonsentienbfs par peena complcetitnr. S iunt nnnique Arclii- 
«pi«copi et Epiflcopi terrw vestnc, nuod oumihns lldelibus notuin esfie debot, 
quoniem in saoris canoiiibuft prombitnm esl ut hi qui por (litnuniacain 
hmreciltu* hoc ost, interventu pvetil, ad allqucm Kncmniin ordimim grodum 
vel ofBcium promoti sunt, nullum in eancta civlesia uUorius ministraiidl 
locum haboent, nee llli, qui iu crimine fornicationls jacunt, inissas cclcbrare 
out fecundhm inferiovvin ordinem ministraro altail dobcant. JStin/m: 


t’lt Hueun acte dn jxiuvoir ct dc myautd. 11 cxigeult, de plus, que tous veux 
qui avaient jodis pr£td foi et hominage au rui demenrassont degogc^ dc Icurs 
wTinciits, ct que Ic prince eontinuat d'lHolgiio.r do ea jienoDiie Hupert, 
dveque de Bainlierg, riiic de Cosheini et Ics autres dont le coinmercn lui 
avail did interdit. Eniin, pour demihro condition, si le roi iniuiqucit a 
c|uclqu*uno de M's pmmesscs, ertte uliMilutlon demand^ avee tant d*instnurc 
deviendrnit nulle, il scrait tenu pour condamnd par son propro mvcu, 

I ii'ubticndrait plus audience pour sc justifier, ct les princes, fibres do toiitc * 
I entrave, dliraicnt uu autre roi. 

These teriuR, hard as they were, had to be accepted with some 
slight modification : — 

Ccs prtflimlnnircs line fois ftolcnnollemont .HcellcH, le quatrKune jour do I.v 
pdnitencp, le 25 jnnvier au matin, le pape permit quo le roi luirfit on mi 
presence. 11 entra, la plants des piixu 11 uo ct encore glac^ par le fhiid. 


promoto* ct oidkiatos aut In ciindiM tbrnlcBtionte javentea coguoveriUs, tomXiti du retour d» ces kmw iia^brc perdues, que bob pieox ocgueil croyait 
nUHatenhs rccipiulia. ( jOaluxt, t. V(I, p. 125.) sauvdea par le pardon qifeiles obteuaient de lui, 

new law wan strenuously rpsistod Iu Germany and other The truce, however, was of very short duiufjon#^ Henry WM soon 
European countries, including England, where clerical marriage again at open war with the Pone, who in loBoaoHminly exiMimm- 
wei the ordinaiy practice ; at a Council held at Sdsyence so loud nicated and deposed him for toe second time, and set up Ruddtph 
4n odtety vm raised that the Papal Lsgate con&seea himself con- of Sualfla as Emperor* But Budolph nW oonvieied and' elira 
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Mr. ^oos on to suld:^ 

XiOfc tlie AineiienD or romomhor it i» r.ot safe to take 
th« ia Englwk or fTrcnch novels for tho guidmii o of cur Mioplo 

American life. 

Tbe lk»y and prl, w are quit^ siw% ne«d to ho vemiudwl 

ua much of the aamo thin^r, if they 'would niuko their livra Hiniplo 
and natural. Tbe old TQUHio-musiev, wb<> in indilfereni 1*>moiiev, 
ia aimoyed to tmd that ho must to Kurope to e.-.tuhlidi Jiia 
but, when ruuuvura (‘ome that there nro Bonn*- tdaimautA 
as children to his brother’s proi>erty, liw Hatly ret'use?^ to jro to 
the h’lttst InditiS for idl th« nionvy in the world. Hin hrothor-in- 
law in Gennaay w»a indippnam at Mviiut tin* wiIiudcsb with which 
ho lookrnl on the whole matU'r, uud ‘'when the nld inuBir-nuiBtcr 
called Uod to witnuas most seriously ?iinl ivAereiitly that it whs 
only for the children that he cared for ii, or thon.ubt of it, ih.it 
Miirpftirel did not care, mid that surely he. did not onri*,'' I'riedrich 
'Baum 

irtnrniptcd thft wntiment by Idi pToti-^taitons nf Jih j-onvictionii Uint tli** 
’Williuni .Schwara wiis i\ liiir anU n i licut ; Ihut li«* whs in with 

Jclloby A iFi*Ual»y ; imd that lluy nvic in ii h*ai:;nf -with him : lu* ; 

wont HO fur us to imply 1 fiat the i ruirt.- ivt n- nn hefUr tluc^ 

should ho ; and that, not till was admiiiLtm'd in .S:i, 4 ;aiu*i'«' as it 

was mlministored in On* soiitlirni s of Dniiuai or in iho iVco l iiy 

<if llumhur", and by the sainr tciins, sv»iiiM lu\ I'linirii li n.-nim, boliovV 
that tliiH Willjam Schwury. wa.s ainiliiji;' iiiit ibo vilcit nt iiupo*ti>M. 

Tt BOiiiucd at lust to I> 0 Cie:irly jm'xcd Hint tiu* dccoascd brothov had 
left childreu, iind th/it theref'oro liis brolln r Mn\ Imd no claim I'voii 
to 11 dollar. The }iflBtor,'* who bnd hclpc.d iiim very jiiuchin ihu 
inensim'j* he had 1(* *• avus sympathclic. but ev*-!i :i sympa- 

thetic jaisior niniiot by liis iiiniiilcd p’uod wishoa bill !brt'»*]n ]ibc\v.j 
on tho other Bido of lijo world, far b‘ss can be cancnl thi ir pa.-l c.v- 
istenco avIicd they lin\c hoi^ii i;i opiraiiori twenty ycaru uiul muiv.’’ 
FWtlm end her luthcr ridnrii to America ns poor us tliey left, and 
Jasper, who nmnuvfen io meet her a^min, at last snmncnis uji 
coiiinyjfo to propoBo to her. Ut* tells her liowJje Inul loved her all 
along, and Imd been on Hu* ]»oirit of a/diiug for her hand when the 
letter came saying that she. was an bcivess. I le cannot at get 
hor to spook, and still goes on pleading bis suit, lint 

IVrthu still .*:iii<t nothing. "J'luy wului ij n Imiulo.d pim s, tnal sin* said 
nothing. And .liispiT faiily tniiibbd in liL. Icner. Jhit h** fc/u.d biiii.silT 
to say— 

** Vou nre tn’lng to spw nic ’'nvit pnln.’’ 

'* No, no,*’ hIw taUirnt ; “ Imt, .lasprv, why did not vom s-pcai^ ^hcii ? 
Trhoy of course soon get marrieil, for .lur’per i;' cir In ri-ing in ibo 
worfd, having become the iditor and t»art pnprietor of a nevvs- 
paper. Wlicn be v«?utnred to steal away for two or throe d:.y.- 
from his |Mipor to go ii-(<uirting, Icj bound over tin* .sid>.erliror 
findw a solemn oath to di.seu.'S only “ doini'^lic service, and the 
indopendenco of tho judiciary, and religious lolemlion, and the 
<ither pafo subjects, and not to huinch out into those fothiddeii 
theiuns which, botweeii ourselves, no one living understood :is 
Jasper Hising thought he did.*’ -Ami, when lie took u wliulo week 
to g’et married in, he bound him oA’er under an c((unlly .solemn oalli, 

not to say ‘ coinnienct’ ' for ‘ bi*gin,’ hit * in uur inidHt ’ tbr ‘ ainonir 
im,* nor'AVP nibbed our pen,’ norMvo laughed in our *«lcevt*."’ 
Wc* Avisli, bufovo Mr. Hale turns author again, we conid bind liiui 
<iver under a sohmiji oath to .^iiell •* honour,*’ “ parlour.” *• colour. ’ 
^•lulxnir,” “Jiuuioiir,” and the nst, as all Knglisli-speahing ]M*ople 
ought to upcll theiu, A t>ublicnn who pins so niueli a letter tor all 
infecriptioriB may p(ub«]>s liu excused if lu3 cutti down ‘• ]nirlouv” to 

mrlor.^' But who can Isdievi* that love cun be iiisule in a p.vrlor '* Y 
VrliO but a rogue Avonld cheat ’Miononr’’ of one-si \th ]i:irl of it.? 
Mungings, and who that, hn.s an eye for auuhing bns nn ».*y«* for 
color”? Mr. Halo writes too pleaHanlly and too ph tHie-i*pu;ly to 
follow in the haul of those ignorant writers who luivc learnt just 
enough Xintin to enable thou to blunder in the ijwlbng of tlieir 
own language. 


J5NGLI.S1I MATRONS. ANB THJHU ri.’oFKSSlONV 

M ost books owe a vast deal to chance. As the rcadiT, on first 
taking a volunio into his hands. Impjicns to liglit on n luit 
engages or Iiini, lu? addiV‘?scs hiniH lf to a more serious 

pul'usal attractufi or pn^judiced, und is Aery apt never to sluikc oil* 
ihe first. iroprcHsion. Obviously this imiBl ’be lhocii«n wliero tho 
writer is unequal, and does not know tJiu iiicusuve of his cavu powois ; 
and especially xyhere a limited e-Aju rience is made? the lumi.H for llio 
wid^t gcnerali/.ation8. Ileal expericnct*. Iionosllv Btalnd, is a 
power which lidla at once on cAerv ( andid mind. The inferriicea 
drawn from it are altogether another matter, dejkjuding on a great 
.■many other things tliaii irnat in the veracity and good intention of 
Uje nBn*Jttor. Kor is it only that fact and experienct? are in tliem- 
aelvos mow weighty than nro, in mo.^t, liands, deduetions from 
them; they impress their $upt?riority by i ho very ditlbrent stylo 
in which Bwy ore delivered. Kxporienro is. a» it Averc, a witness 
on oath, and expreosoa itsidf Avith cnutu»a and gjMvity ; do- 
ductions and ossumptions set tonguo and pen at liliertv, and 
•open tho door to fancy, lompor, and bins. The himk " Ijefore 
EftpUth Avhich hiw gtown out of two lecUnva do- 

livored in 1871 at the mi‘cting of the Social Science Asijiociftiion, 
is mode up in very unequal jxirtitms of experience ami urgumont; 
md ihO' leadinrs— ^it any rate tho muLa readerWoMimate is 
very Hbsly to he fonned precisely as ho flnda himself engugod 
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on one or tlio other. If ho o^)ods where the authoress axo 
|iatiaios on tho stondy growth of injnstiro iu inaib OT- 

the wrongs Avhich Avomaii snifers at his hands, and iinds hirossljf 
iiddij'SfU'd us Jier sovereign and subjugator in a t<me avowedly 
that of tho Importunate Widow, but tinctured vrith a modem 
dtifc'h of llivty qiieruloiwneBa Avhicli does not add tO its dignity-— 
fur surely tlic widow of old would never have apostrophized the 
unjust judvro as »me of that amazim/ se.r”— if ho lights on 
thnthrciit that, unlts.s lie treats his Biibjeot butter, man ^ such 
I “ hocomu the obji*ct of womim's distrust and dislike,” or 
(.11 the warning to Avoiiien Avho ‘Snnture to marry” in tho present 
I j.i:Ue of the hiw, ** that their condition Avill ho more iinsaio tlian 
I cvi r," or on the prophecy that vvonirm Avho caiuiot or will not resist 
nuui ihi ir opiires.-vjr “ must become inoro and more helpless, enn- 
! 11. U-, und Nluvhdi. und must bring foilh more and moro abtmdaiitly 
[ llio iiumoru! fruits of slavery ”— lio Avill think that he Ims heard all 
tlii.i lK fv)rc, and avLU swe nothing in the new way of tolling either to 
iv('nmnu?nvl i>r eiifoivu it. lie Itnda the Avriter resenting the 
poAvi rh-'''ncB.*< of Avomau ; — “ Tliuy who aro placed by tbe State in 
a coiidiiitiii of purpntual pupilage imd subjocrion cminot, as a rule, 
I'xcri much iiumil influence over Ihnsothat aro free”; and ho doubts 
Avlicihir woman emnricipatod under her training would exercise 
over liini.^elf ]!erMin;illy a more pi'vsiiasivt* power. 

It i;i part of tho policy »>f social rev(>hitinnis.t.s to alter Iho mean- 
iiig of wonl.i. (.'crtaiii wordh cauHiil In? done Avitliuut, but they may 
lie jiiaile It) <‘onvev iieAv and ev(.*ii conlrarA* ideas, and in a manner 
hi* lurui'il ugHiiihl Lhemsielvcs. 'J'hiis nn idea of prh'Hcy utlachos 
to wtuiiaiiV Avork and idlici?, wliuh the words -Matron, Alothcr, and 
I tome ill their iiuniliar moaning uLl ('ncounige. All these arc uow 
iiive;tu?d with a new and enhirged sipniiifauco and are constituted 
pnhlic olliccH. “ By matrons,” we rend, ‘‘ wo do not understand 
nmiTied or elderly women only-''- we mean nil Avotuun of whatever 
aui' Avho accoiiipltsb «ny part of the home crealing or xuainiaiuing 
work. . . from the prhieess who make.-? a lionu' for our future king 
. . . down to tho littlo luaideu in tbe scullerv, who, Avithout 
knowing it, is helping to maintain order, Ac.” By tho term 
mother \vr? nre not alloAVcd to wiippose any necossHry counoxion 
with niate.vnity ; llu* houso-motlior is independent of such material 
iifintions. By home “we uro not to understnml merely, or oa'ou 
mainly, a mans privute house; avu nvo not thinking only of tho 
individual home of the private family.*’ I^specially w'e must learu 
that the ideal home is not sulwervieiifc to a masculine bead, graced 
liy Ihn lith* 11 oust*-! >4 ‘spot ; and lliat wliilo IJonio in its loi*gest and 
fullest fvase may i.*visl withoiit man, no lioino is possible Avitli- 
j out. woman. JSsiy, the A'crv levni Alan is shorn of its sliengib, und 
“mini:ri.-h writers ” arc sneered at; by Avhicli phrase avo are to 
niitler.'jra'nl, lait Avomeii wlio allect a nifinly lojie, but men who 
write like men becaiino they nro imbued Avith tho weakiu'sws 
and sliqdditics of their i-ex. Jt i.H very imporUmt to orgumouta 
<*aTrifMl on in this. Amaroninn spirit to t‘xteud the crowning litlea 
of Avomaiiliood — to enlarge the Iraiirhifsv, a« it Avc.ve; for wives 
come oil* but poorly. They huAc “Aentwrod.” and given iu; 
,s<unt‘ of them openly and tsdtishly declaro tiieujst?lA*(*s satisfied 
Avilli things as they are, and are called drawing-inoin toys for 
their pains; while we an? Jed to siipposo tluit the sex as aAvbolo 
g^rouns ihrougli all it.s i-foiks, tiuu ivomeii f»*el their intellocts 
' dclilH-r.’itcly dwjirl’ed — lest eulliire shoidd awaken power — that 
a Axe.ifrht of iiijju.‘*t laws grinds them down on the one liund, uud 
m'gleeis and throwsiliem over uu the other. I fwe class oiirautlmress 
uiMuiig tvieial revolutionist her inmiiiB rather llian hei* LMida for 
the most part justify t he classilicalion. She is no subvertov of ranks 
and <lcgrtM*;-, nor ilws her subjei't lead her to discuss the loftier 
prerensions of the movvimuit; indeed we reiulloiig before we iind it 
, tlelinitc purpose, or anything more Ihiiu vague, tJiough A'ioltJiit, 

; gencial charges ; till sinhlenly, from a talk of Avoiuan’s right to eqinJ 
! laws a in I f‘quai opportunities, wo come ujxm a demand for a mouo- 
j)oly <if thi? most st.ii’tling chameter. It is uolhing short of exact- 
ing for Avoiuan MS her right tho Avhole teaching of the nation — 
liigli «nd low , b« »ys and girls — up to the iige of eleven. It is gi*aiitcd 
that she is incHpablt? of this cliaigo at present, because men rofiise 
to educate her ; Iwt the privilege beloiigB to her iu tho nature of 
i lungs, and it is men’s business to tit her for it, and thou to hand 
it over in implicit dofereuce to her superior quftlitlcations: — 

Our next rpa-Hfion tio, Whnt is tin* proper i*dnoatt(»nnl provlu4?o of 
1lK*.''r UHnnen 4*4lacati»iw mnl IcmcIuth ? Iknidcv that ^h«ro in the eiJucatum 
of our ^ourig nulion whidi. whether avc wish it or not, ifl and nnwt 
prncticaily U? given to otir Tnat roiiH, I want to cluini for women, first, far 
the gifftiosi part of the 4;du(‘i>iion, imd nil the traching, of all ourdiildroii 
lip to eleven xe.U'i at leii.-.t. After lhat has been provided ftg, considering 
tin* shaiv woraeii mn^t of noeessity h;ive in the <*4ue&tlou of alt, jmd that the 
teiiehing of our girls nmst lx* oliietly Ifft to women, and will Im always 
under iheir eimtvol — it in not too muck io say thaT, in the work which 
I'eiiittiiib to Imi done, woiuexi da and imist ahare equally with men. 

Vtoof of litnoss to warrnitt this compivlicnsive demand is not 
TK»ci?9Biu’y under tho author’s viosv ; but the fact that a lady who has 
had grf?a"t saccess ir prcpimTig chiltlre?if for public schoule tuhike with 
her is given a* concliwivc. It i.s tier opinion that woman nlono 
can giAinml thoroughly, that she alono can impart an exact 
thorough teaching of the 111*81 eiementa of knowledge; am) lay a 
sound foundation in tho Jiabils nf a child’s mind. With such 
fundnmeiitftl gilts, it certainly may surprise “ tho amazing sox” that 
women Blioidd develop into lj(*inga so utterly inacciunte, ignonuit, 
end helpless as she describes thtnn to be forHhe want of the pivi^ 
Ic^ of man’s prelimifiary iTnining. « 

It is where our author, luav'ing theory and spoeiilatlon on what 
her sex might bo and do under w^Uy altered conditiona, desoeuds 
to her personal experience, that she becomiM an authority. 
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the Admiral on the event. The Dulce of Clarence was, happily 
for himself, exempt from aharing the political perplexities winch 
Codrington’s Btraiffht forward interpretation of amhiiruoiw orders 
had produced. This perplexity was well described by a friend 
who wrote to Codrington that everybody at home adiuht'd his 

S lack and skill, but some doubted whether he Imd not Isnocked 
own the wrong man. Between sympathy with fJreek in<lcpcu- 
dence on the one hand and suspicion of Itussian designs on Turkey 
on the other, it was difficult for the Oovermnent either to 

fix their own course^ or to give intelligible instruclious to their 
Admiral. They might usefully have maemhered a favourite 
saying of the first Napoleon^hat you cannot make on oniolette with* 
out breaking eggs. By the Treaty of London of J uly 6, 1 827. Gn^at 
Britain, France, and Russia agr(*ed to propose and, if necessary, 
enforce an armistice by sea between Turtcev and the (irecks. The 
naval comamnders of the three Powers were instructed, ir. enforcing 
this armistiC/O, ^ at the same time that they do all in their power 
to pnwent (xdlision l^tween the two bollig«Tents, to avoid on their 
part collision with either.” The original edition of JHrktvick con- 
tains a picture of the benevolent hero interfering to prevent 
collision betwen the rival editors of Fatunswill, and thortuy pro- 
ducing collision^ of his own person with a ciirj»ot-hiig and lieavtli- 
brush. A British a^liniral could hardly be expm^U^d to imitate 
the m^tkuf^s of Mr. Pickwick. Sir J‘Idward (.kxlrington eiitered 
Nnvariuo to enforce the armistice on Ibrnliiui Pacha; his ll«ft 
was fired on luid he relunied the fire. A cliang<» of (-lovernmiMii 
produced a niodificaiittn of fiMiliiig ; and iiltlmugh M inistei-s could not 
deny that Codringlon had dnn(? his duty at Navariini, tlieyreniuvi'd 
him from his comtnond on the pretext that lie had not doiiH his 
duty afterwards. Jlis real fault was that he had done too niucJi ; 
but he w'lw charged with having ilone too little. An at tempt was 
luado to propitiate the Ttirks by explaining to Ihoni that 
OcHirington hatl been removed. The JClfendi could not inako 
it out.^ ‘‘The notion that th« Admiral had In^en remiss in the 
execution of measures of severity .seemed U> him incredible?.” Wc?, 
■like the Rois Ffiendi, cannot unike it <mt. If Ministers had said 
plainly, We are going to conciliate the Turks, and we think that 
Admiral Godrington’s presence in the Mediterranean may tcMid to 
keep alive unpleasant nieinoih'S, their would have Ihs‘u 

justifiable. It was for them to judge of political cxptidiency, and, 
wo should say, Umt it would have been the Ailmiral a duty to bow 
to that judgment even if he doubted its aoumlnejss. 

The Iniko of Wellington wiia the author of the ivsnlut ion to in^call 
Oodriugton. The letter of recall bears tlve signalurviof Lor<l AlsM’deeu, 
itnd we arc obligcxi to say that it is not a cnrditablo composition. 
The main charge was that tlm Admiral ought to have pvo\ented 
thetronsmiMiou of Greek slaves to Kgy]it” alh.r the, battle of Nii\a- 
jino, and that, in failing to do thi.s/he had jvglocted writt<>n in- 
atriictionH sent to him by Governniont, By one chiuse of tlic.^e 
instructions he was directed “ to h<dd tint, every indueeinont to the 
Pacha of Fgypt to withdraw the Fg\ptifln ships and land forces 
altogether from Grce«», and to nssiiro them that every facility 
and protection would be given for their safe r»*tiiru to Alexiimliua, 
but on no account to ent^'r int(» miy stipulation for allowing the 
ehips to return without the troops to Alexandria.” Lord Ahcr- 
■doen argues that this instruction neccssiirily authorized” the 
Admiral “ to ascertain what the ships abemt to return contained.” 
The fact was Hint some of the ships which had bee-n severely bat- 
tered at Navarino finated, and barely iloated, across to Alexandria. 
The Admiral W'aa reo aired not only to permit, but to give facilUy 
.and protection,” to tiieir voyage ; hut ho was not to “slipulalo” 
for permission for this vovsge unles.s the ships carried troops. Ihit 
if the Admiral merely loolsed another way when ships came out of 
Mavarino, it scienis to us tliat ho was within his orders, lie 
allowed the voyaige and he did not ** stipulate” anything at all. 
Ho would, indeed, have oncounten*d formidable dillicullioa if lie 
had. There might easily have btHjn, and probably were, many 
more Fg;^ptiiin troops ill Gre^^ce than the ships which put to se,a 
£ould carry, even if tliey had been seaw ortJiy, which they were not. 
Was the Admiral to superintend the packing of these troops into 
the ships, and nsoortniu the exact number which they coula carry 
in ordinary vycathor without sinking ^ Lord Aberdeen argues 
tl^t the Admiral ought to have searched the ship.s to tare tliat they 
did carry troops, and that, if he had dime this, lie would have 
found Greek slaves on board, and could have taken them out. llio 
deportation of these slaves to Fgypt caused a great outcry in Eng- 
land, and the Government alh'ged that this order iinpo.sod on the 
Adiniml a duty to prtjvtuit it. As regards the general duty of 
nliecking Turkish barbarily towards tlie Grew-ks, supposing such u 
duty existcil, the task of diwhai*ging it, and at ihi? s*amo time avoid- 
ing any collision with the Tiuk.s, was almost jmiu*tfsihlo. AVo aro 
not, however, concerned to muinlain that Aduiir.al Godrington did 
alwa^n the very best that could bo done in rivemustaureft of cx- 
trenu) difficulty. But we any that diilicultios ought not to 
have been ag^vatod by sending orders rnnned in ambiguous 
terms, and tlien censuring him lor not interpri'tiug ihest' orders 
in a sense which, to say the least, is not obNious. 

Tlie battle of Navarino was fought on the 2olh October, 1827, 
nnd in the T>ecember following tlie Afiiiisli*v <»f l,ord Goderich 
resigned, nnd was succeeded by that of tlio Luke of Wellington. 
The King in his speetffi to Parfiauicnt of the 2yth Jauuniy, 1828, 
was made to say that, notwithstanding the valour displayed by 
the combined fleet, ho lamented that this oonliict .slu»uld have 
occurred with the naval force of his ancient ally ; and he hoped 
that this “ untoward event ” would not he followed by further 
hostilitifA. The Duke of Wellington explained that by “ unto- 


ward ” was meant unexpected, unfortunate,” and that nq Jm« 
putation was intended upon the gallant officer who commanded 
at Navarino. The Duke of Clarence hod secured promotions 
decorations for tlie Admiral and his officers before the pbUt^^A 
had time to discern the imtowardness of their valiant 
But no thanlis were voted by Parliament to thomon who fought at 
Navai'ino. The letter of recall ixjoched the Admiral in July fol- 
lowing, and he returned to England. In January 1839 he called 
uptm the Duke of Wellington, who assui-ed him that he had the 
highest, esteem for his conduct and services, but discreetly declined 
to argue the question of constniction of the orders. During the 
remainder of a long life Sir Edward Codrington was treated with 
the coiiei deration due to his brilliant services, and it may be talccn 
as admitted by all parties that he was sacrificed to poUtic^il ex- 
pedieney. A naval officer cannot take a lawyer to sea with him to 
interpret diificnlt instructions. But if ho will do his duty faith- 
fully to lhi> best of his undorstandiiig, he may be sure that in the 
long run his country will do him justice. 


TWO rJ'Xri'.NT TREATISES ON ART.* 

W E couple together Mr. Jackson’s treatise on Muthm Oothio 
Architect urt' and Mr. Aloody s Lectures on AH^ not because 
they have anything iu common an their treatinont, but because 
tliev nrrive, hv diflercui paths, at tlie same result. They both. 
ivprt‘.«»cijt the craving of the more advaric<*d ai'tistic thinkers of our 
time for some definite princijdos which shall give vitality and cou- 
Hleit(‘n4*v anti uuity to the art of this nineteenth century. They 
both agriM? in a vtTv low eslimalo of the eclectic and Imitativo 
.'•chools of the day. Th»»y both look to the more perfect training 
of the iiidividiml artist as the only possible remedy for existing 
evils. Air. Moody, a.s one of the South Kensington stall' en^ged 
ill tuition, speaks with a practical as well a.s theoretical kuomodgo 
of the suhjcct. 

Mr. Jackson, w hos(* unme is not known to us in connexion with 
finv archili^ctui-nl work in actual execution, avow^s liim.stilf a finn 
Ixdiever in the Pointed or Gothic school of art. But he is abso- 
lutely dissatisfual with the present slal-c and pro.spect8 of tho 
Revival. There is little that ia new in his arguments, and his 
style is somewliat cumbrous aiul heavy. But it is a good sign that 
any of our young architeels should take so earnest a view as ho 
doe.s of the responsibilities and capabilities of their profession, 
Starting fnmi the assumptions that all good architect uni I art falls 
iiatuvnlly into styles, and that all good stylos are in some peculiar 
manner suilahh^ to tlie count rv' and age whieh gave them birth, ho 
argues that tho climate of England requires some variety of the 
Gothic stylo, and iluit the archil<‘cture of the fiituiv must Iki no 
servile nqu’oduclion of that of tin* middle ages, but rather a stylo 
which shall meet ami embody tho actual coiulition.s ol the civiliza- 
iion of our own days. Arguing from the precedent. s Hilbrded by 
tlic revival of Koimiii hit hitec Lure north of the Alp.s bj Charles 
tho Great, and by the revdval of classical liloraiure by Potrarcli, 
ho declares that as the one developed into Gothic and the 
other into Iho rich literature of modern Italy, so ought the 
revival of Golliic to have given pliico by this time to the 
birth of a new' derivative style suitable to our own ago. In 
other words, the ivvivnl of (Jotliic among oui-sclvcs, riglit and 
necessaiy as it was, ought never ti; have been regarded as an end 
ill itself, but < mlv as a iiieiins to s^^me further end beyond. Tho 
question arises, ^Vhat aro the riiuses of the failure of this revival 
to give birth to a vigemms new stylos Air. Jackson finds the first 
answiT to hi.s question in the formalism and purism of tho chief 
lesulers of tho sidiotd. lie compares them to litJerateiirs who 
might devote tlwuns»dv’es to n*produce Ciceronian diction rather 
thiin develop a vf?rbal stylo of thi*ir ow'ii. lie tliiflk.s they have 
mistaken the letter of the old Gothic fur its spirit, nnd contends 
that they tmght to have concerned themselves not with the foniis, 
but with the priiiciplefl, of the style. He concludes therefore 
that our l>ost modern Pointed buildings aro really pseudo-Gothic, 
and dtTlares that the imitation of archaic drawing; and sculpture 
is a seFist‘lf s.s curienture, and generally that antiqiuirianism, as 
such, has been inimicsl among ourselves to Iho best interests of 
the art. English architecture, if it is ever to revive, must be 
Gothic, but Gothic without medievalism. There is nothing new, 
as we have said, in theso opinions. But they cannot he expi*C8se(l 
too often. Mr. Jaedrson next contends that tho gi*owtli, if ever 
it is to biggin, must be spontaneous nnd natural. So that tliusu 
archilects are to be blamed who imagino that tliey can ibrword 
it by aifei'ting a delibemle originality iu thejr works. His coo- 
d<*imiation of the extravagance and eccentricity of many modem 
d«*»igna, the overcrowding of incongruous architectural features, 
nnd the utter absence of repose or sense of haimony and beauty, 
is one of the most vigorous {inrts of his book. Our author goes on 
to nrguo thftt tho key to the new style will most probably be found 
iu the loyal attempt to supply in Gothic any modem wants which 
ancient precedents may fail to j i-ovido for. This in a new and 
valuable sngji^tiop. It follows that the use of Gothic ought to 
be universal if this idea is to lie carried out into practice. The 
nmn who ior^ocH any profitable occasion of applying the Pointed 
style to some new and difficult ometgoncy is so fur a traitor to the 

• Modern Gothic Architecture, By T. G. Jackson, Architect, Fellow of 
Watfliiini polloge, Oxford. Lundon : llcmy S. King A Co. 1873. 

Lectures und Laeons on Art ; bring an Introduction to a I^raeHeal and 
I ComprehtHsice Scheme, By F. \V. Moody, Instructor Jn Decorative Art At 
I South Kensington Museum. London : Bell Dsidy. ' 1873, 
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^ wclisome Mr. Jackson's indignant protect against 

Gi^mo bow considered as suitable for nono but eeclosiastical 
bwlynga^ vVe do not know, however, that we agree with him in 
tmukixMHwt purism is the besetting danger of a univenal 
adojition - of the style. He is more right, as it seems to us, in 
ninting that the early Renaissance will probably supply many in- 
vulimblo hints and suggestiona for such dovelopiuonta of the earlier 
Gothic as are wanted in our own days. But still more valuable 
are bis concluding remarks that the via saiutii will most probably 
be found, if found at all, in the I'ostoration of the subsid^y deco- 
mrive arts of sculpUire and painting to their proper relation to the 
mistress-mi. of architecture. Hero Mr. JacKSon becomes almost 
elomiont in his description of Greek sculpture and of the painiinpt 
in the Oarapo Santo of Pisa. Ho linds nis best illustration of the 
utter want of bannony in our own days between architecture and 
the subordinate arts in the following llcscriptiou of a well-known 
>'^is^ndon church 

Let U.M take, as an instance of modem work, a church which wna built not 
many years ago in London, which is well known and deservedly admired by' 
all who are Interested in the jirogrcKS of oroldtecluro, and which, on 
amnint of its costliness and splendour, and tlie talent that has 1 n*cu ex* 
pended on its design, is one of the irxist fainouM of our modem bitiidinga. 
The. architect and the painter to whom the principal part of the decoration 
wap entrusted ivere both in the first rank of modern artists, and wore seleftcd 
pndmbly becansa they belonged to the same school of religion^ thought, and 
were influenred by common sympathios and principles, it w'ould iK'rhap't 
liave been ditficult at the time wdicn this cUiirdi w.'ih tniilt to have associated 
together an architect and a painter from whose uiiltod work a more liar- 
moniouH result might have been expected. Ami what, is the result? 
.Simply contrast and discord. The part of the decoration w*hich was de- 
si, <piea by the architect himself is hard, dry-, severe, and alistriict ; the 
design i.s shnr]), trenchant, and In parts even spotty'. In that part whh'lt 
w;is decorated by the painter the eolouriug is soft and tluwing, the treat- 
tnent broad, mid tbo general efl'ect warm and Mihdiu'd. .So far a.s concerns 
unity and liarmouy of effect, the result i.s a failni-e. 


Mr. Jackson finds a still more notorious iailurc in tfio Houses of | 
Pnrliiimeut. The remedy is to he found iu the imiro perfect train- I 
ing of the archiUwt, The uTchitect of the future is not mcnily to 
design Iho fabric, but to bo responeible for all the sculplure and 
painting employed in its decomlion. "Hiis again is no now idea. 
But is liimv any hope, wo ask, of its being realized ? No doubt it 
used to be so in old times. But then tlio subdivision of labour 
was not carried to the point to which the oxigoucie.s of our inmlcni 
life bav(j driven it. And tlio ancient artists worn not compelled, by 
want of money or of fame, to iimJ<»rtake — as so many ot our con- 
- 4<'niporaries juTsist in doing — very many moro coinmiasioiis tlian 
they' can satisfactorily, or personally, fulfil. Mr. Jackson is per- 
fectly right, tbereforo, in calling "upon bis fcllow-arehitccts to 
d(?>o\o tlieiiiselves to the study of pure iirt in all its applications, 
and more ]iartioulnrly iu sculpturd and painting. Undoubtedly 
an architect ought io know how his consiructkins are to bo de- 
<*omted. \Vlietlicr be is hi carvo with his own chisel, or paint 
with Ilia own IituhIi, or stain gla».H with his own hands, 
is anotlicr thing. But at any rate he ought to be oblo 
to comprolieiid the whole, if ho is to work in harmony 
wdth the artists associated with him in Li.^. task. It is a hopeful 
tiling that some of our architects begin to uiulenstand this neces- 
sity, and some few iit least have liogun to practise it. The study 
of art in general, and of the undo in sculptural art in particular, 
is no lunger a thing uuknowm among the architectural profession. 
It is now acknowledged that an ai'chitect must learn his biisiiieBS 
not only at the diawing-bourd iu his emplovers oflico, but in 
the life school and in the picture gallery, Afr. Jackson deserves 
our best thanks for recommending this coui'se to his brother 
architects. AVo hope that he follows Lis own prescription in his 
own practice. We are very glftd to welcomo him among the 
number of the loitered .students of art. Many of his illustralious 
show reading and cidluro. The foll<iwing is a happy deseription 
of the unintelligent imitation of ancient forms which chaniclurizes 
certain modem designers ; — 


Our woik will ba like those strange copies of the religiou.s woodcuts that 
were common in Europe during tb« sixterntU and seventivnih ccnturio.M, 
whi<*li were muiio by Ohinesc nitists I'or the Jesuit misstonui'ies iu China, 
wiilcii have not tbo merit cither of Kurope.sn or of Orieiilol aii:, oiul are 
evidently done. Iw men working, u.h it were, in iho dark, sc.'ircely conseious 
of the meaning'' and intention of the lines and figures they were traii- 
Acrihing. 


Wo have not ^eft ourselves much space to speak of Air. Moody's 
^ lectures. This volume contains tbo subsianco of a course which 
he delivei'ed at the South Kensington Museum, as intruductoiy to 
future courses on arcliitecture, orniimeut, and the human figure. 

Vy ^ illustrated, in a rough way, by transcriptions of the 
^cturar’s sketches on the black-board, each sketch Ving briefly 
described in letterpress. What ho has not been ablo^ however, to 
reproduce for his reado:tB is the magnificent collection of actual 
examples of the higbrat arb which the Museum afforded him for 
oral illustration to his hearers. We have often laughed at the 
chnxlatAmy which has hecai so conspicuous iu the management of 
the South J^usington Museunr, hut we are willing to admit that a 
moro mogniftceat or valuable colloction of triHiAures of art has 
neves* been accumulated. And it is with pleasure that we see in 
Mr. Moody’s volume a proof that some of the professorial teaching 
delivered at South Kensmgton is altogether excellent. A tone 
of complaint, indeed, runs through the lectures, os though the 
students otldrossod were not very numerous or attentive. Wc 
hope that the teachers have no just ground ibr such complaint, 
u At ouy rate tliere is no excuse for the neglect of such opportuniriai 
* of study among the younger members of the aiohiteetural profes- 


sion settled in London. iSr. Moody does not oxaggeratd the vahuk- 
of the Museum when he thus deaenhos its contents s — 

We have hero updor one roof tresaures of sach sarpasBing bitereet sndinriMh 
profiuiion, that nothing comparable could have existed In the pslseos of the 
MedieU or the Popes, The catalogue seems Inexhanstilde. Every materiel 
the earili produccR ia here to bo seen— esrved, tamed, bored, twisted, melted, 
punched, blown, or beaten into every eoncolvsb'le form of beauty that the 
lAHtc, skill, or pntienco of man could invent or execute. What oentnries of 
labour and cxpericuce are hero stored for our use 1 

Nevertheless the lecturer insists most truly that !?ature, end not 
art, must bo the chief educator of the artm. His addim at the 
conclusion of the session, in which he deals with this point, is the 
best of the whole series. It is interesting, if the two books noticed 
in this pajior arc road together, io see how closely the writers agree in 
their idea of tho only p^ibie remedy for the low state of art among 
ns, Bundy this is a good sign for the future. How thoroughly 
Air. Moody makes nature tho mexhaustible fountain of all artiSuo 
inspiration con be best judged of by an examination of his illustrative 
plates. Nearly all of these are reproductions of natural fom, and 
more particularly of tbo human figure. Bo thoroughly is bo 
persuaded that the life-school is the nuiBery of tho highest art, tliat 
tie Hssiunea a competent knowledge of anatomy in his hearers. 
\Ve are sure, as we have said, that this is the right direction in 
which wo have to look for real progress in English art. 


HOME, SWEET HOME.* 

M rs. lUDDELTi bos in her last novel made an advance, but 
at the same time she has retrograded. She bos made an 
advance, inasinuch as she has taken the advice whiuV^as tendered 
to her long ago, and modified her habit of interlarding her 
narrative with those apostrophes to sacred names which recur 
with such distressing frequency in A Lifi'n Awize and others of her 
works, and has expended more time and pains than is customary 
with her in the analysis of character. She lias not, however, been 
able to refrain altugcther from religious padding ; a tablet to the 
memory of some drowned seamen afforded an opportunity for a 
bit of pious sentimontnlity too tempting to be passed by. In the 
matter of construction Mrs. Riddell has not in any way improved, 
and as regards originality she has fallen off. The plot is of the 
feeblest, if indeed it can be admitted that Jfomc^ Sweet Home oon- 
lains A plot at all ; and surely a less hackneyed subject might have 
been found for a story than the very commonplace one of an 
obscure girl with a lovely voice and tho true genius for music 
taken up and trained by one of those ponderous fat, dirty, 
magnanimouBj^et most small-minded, (iermans, who are becoming 
as inevitable in oui* works of fiction ns are Italian organ-boys in 
tho slrcete of the metropolis. In short, this novel mves us the 
idea of an attempt to imitate George Eliot and Wilkie CoUins 
simultaneously ; while a strain of the genuine Mrs. Riddell 
is perceptible through the whole, and somewhat tones down its 
incongruities. 

Home, Sweet Home is written autobiographically; and as the 
heroine who tells the stoiy is, when we take "leave of her, 
tho mother of several cbildron, wo find that its action has 
I extended over some thirty years. It is evident that we are 
intended to fancy tlie earliest events in it ns taking place some 
forty or fifty years ago, for it must be quite os long as that since 
people in any part of England lived in such a quaint old-world 
tAshion. Annie begins by describing a certain white house standing 
upon a steep ^een hill with a back^ound of dark fir trees, cx- 
! tending into bdts of plantation and rioping lawns ; which house, 
having been for years the focus of all her dreams and speculations, 
“the Great House,*’ the grandest habitation wltbin her ken, 
has photographed itself upon her brain. As^ however, she even- 
tually comes to live in that very house, having married into tho 
fauiily of the Wiffordes of Ijovedale, it is not Hurprising that she 
should know it well. Annie’s relations are only farmers, tenants 
of tho ladies who inherit the Great House; and the^ descriptions of 
her life with her grandmother, who considers that sailon and 
soldiers and restless idle vagnoonds are the only people who 
go to outlandish places, and who never talks of anything out of 
“Fairshire,” if a little spun out, are at any rate very natunil, ns 
also are tho ways of the whole Motfield family, among whom 
Annie, tho ugly duckling, is the cause of much heartburning, jea- 
lousy, and trouble. Anme’s father has been a ne'er do weel arlistt 
with whom her mother, a beauty^ had. contrary to all Motfield 
traditions, eloped, and both had died niter a few years of love and 
misery, leaving Annie to inherit unacknowledged genius— which 
is only n burden to her — three hundred pounds, a silver tea- 
service, nn old spinet, some paintings, books, and brocades, all of 
which ore objects of envy to her aunts and cousins. It is by 
those farmers’ wives and daughters that we are reminded in a sort 
of way of George Eliot, just os ono is sometimes conscious of, as 
it were, tho echo of a perfume without being exactly able to define 
what essence has given it birth. These portraits are very deficient 
in the delicate handling by means of which the author of Adam 
Bede makes her people live and breathe ; yet lliero w a tough 
truthfulness about them which bears a certain resemblance to the 
creations of that wonderful limner. Annie, va^oly aware that 
she bus music in her soul, loams for the first time the power of 
sweet sounds when staying at Fairport with her uncle ; for she 
by a fortunate chance i.s taken to the theatre, and hoars some 

' * Home^SwHt Home, By Mrs. Kiddell AuUior of ** George Geltb," &e> 
London : TUidey Bfothers. 1873. ^ 
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TUB POPE AND TUB KMPKUOK. 

I N file early purl of last Aii^asfc Ihcr Po»e took it into 
. ijis fteml to write a letter to tlie (jortnau EmpEiiou on 
of the recent meafij^ert directed in Prussia, and 
in a less decree in Germany, against the Uomish pri(*sts. 
It was a letter eminonlJy eliaiiK.'teristic, tho r(‘ul honest 
ovorlow of illo inmost foolings of the aged and venemblo 
w riter. IIjg Pori:, cn'duJous and enthusiu«tic, blinded by 
t)io projudii'OH of a clique, full of love and oi' spiio, of 
blessing arul of cursing, ftliow\s in every linti of it. Thu 
Pope has heard a thing, and choi>a<;s to think it is true ; 
thoref(.>ro to >iim it is true, as true as tliat the sun 

shines in a t*lear sky at midday. Tie has been informed 

that the Kmckuou is a poor deluded creature, led oi|, by 
dark spirits to <lo tlungs of which he is ashamed and 
repents. 'Phis unfoj-tiinato vacillating hcrelie has got 
into bad Tuiuds, and the Poi'E\s heart Idecsls for hi in, 
and urges him to gather togotber as much courage as 
ho can, and change his course while it may yet bci 
tithe. And then this Empehou who is now so bad was 
ouce so good, and used to write to the Pope such beau- 
tiful lottor.'i, and do cvcryildng >vn8 bid. Even if 
thero. wcrc^;nob#«ili03P ,alF«3Ctiomde memories to stir Ids 
mind, tfio would still let the Emp:ror know the 

ix-al state. of thing#) and give him good cinmsel ; for the 

Emperor WltUAM has boon baptissod, and so belongs “ in 
*• HO mo Avay or other, which to defino more precisely would 
“ be out of place,’* To the Pope ; and it iuu.st be owned that 
most baptbipd ' jjicoplo who do nob comply witli the Pope’s 
wishes nlive be«in far recognized us belonging to him 
that . they .have never failed to leant from Jjim how 
dtrmnably L# thinks they behave. But in addressing 
tho Protestant Emperor the Pope condeseonds to take 
somewhat lower groutid than satisfies him when he is 
addressing an erring sheep like Victor Emmanuel. It is 
no nso whitening tlie lUy or djunning a heretic. But a 
heretic is open to fears of toinporal penalties, and so the 
Pope asks whether tho Emperor is not sharp enough to 
see that, by permitting tho wicked measures of his Govorn- 
ment to Ih) ean'icd out, he is really undei'mining his own 
throne, and causing his new fine Empire to crumble to 
pieces. If anything could ft'ighten the Emperor, this stroke 
of clerical art might bo relied on to do it. 'Wliat makes 
the Pope’s letter interesting is that he so evidently thought 
it a matchless piece of composition. The letter had got 
©very thing in it that it could have. The grounds on which 
it was written were shown: the good behaviour of the 
Emperor in old daya, and the duty of tho Pope to preach 
the truth to one belonging to him in an indefinable 
mimner by baptism; the heinous nature of the ofTcnce, 
allewitig nlcasures to bo taken against the roligioni of 
Jvsua Chi^ST} the mode in which the Emperor had fallen, 
by becomingf^ihe siUjr tool of bad men ; and tho sad conse* 
yi;[ueiices, the tindi»^niDg of his throne— all were put per- 
clearlyyi;^^ letter* ends with kina, gentle 

of love, SaSel^'the Emperor who could read un. 
mia). a model of ecolosiflatical letter- wiping 

heftA ah hard as the hetber millstone. 



. . ^ Septoinber, so that 

time wte.ij^an f&.aaswep ihe Porq^^s letter; enough time, 
it may be sosp^ted; for one of those bad men at whose 
iHuUetice the Pofb h^ted to have luid something to^^d 
; with tanrw. if TWioo^siuBCK , 
helped. hta BqpiFl^^ tlj, ■ the dettoi? 1 


iliat hkkeiL by tho Pope,, and the Emperor lets {ho^PoPn 
know that ho too has a mission, that of keeping the ppaeo and 
upholding th(i laws in tho SUtes entrusted to his care. 4^ 
to tho special couUmts of tlio Pope’s letter, itll that tho 
Emperor cares to say is that, tkhopeas the Pope o^owedlj. 
wrote to him on infonnatioiliL tho Po^E hadtjAwNdi 
iuhn'niutioii was entirely Wrong. His Holinei^Vai^Wi^ated 
to observe that he is writing abgut^ matters of he 

knows nothing whatever. The j^’OFlTha# heeti'‘tol^ #knd in 
Ills easy credulity believed, that the Empebor < ^d not 
apjirovo of the moa.su res of his Govemment. The fact id 
that tho Empeikir entirely approves of them. The P&?B 
1ms been so ill-guided 03 to beht^vethivb tho cause of religi^ 
and of truth i.s at ‘stake, wlu^rcas all that tho EMPKnCR^' 
and his Coverument had been doing is to protect 
his country against intrigues with which neither re- 
ligion nor tndh has anything to do. Tho PoPfi 
f'hoo.scs to assume that it is tho Kmpebob and his Govom- 
ment who aro irreligious ; whereas, on the contrary, it is 
tlio Catholic priests who are transgressing a clear Cnristlaii 
duty and rebelling against tliosc w'ho arc. set ovei* them. 
So much for tho Pope’s information j and as for liis belief 
tlint tho Emperor in sumo subt.lo way belong^ to him, the 
EjiU’J51^>R cap only set agaiijEt this hTs belief that Jie docs 
not. belong the Poiii at all. ^Trip PJmperor’s letter, is a 
very goodjeltcr in it^ way, and' theh)' is in it something 
jK'rsqnal find p^ubar tO the writer, ivhicli saves it from • 
lx?irig a more exposition of one modif of regiirding An 
iinpoHaut political question. But just as it is unpossiblo 
that tho Poj'K’s Icl ter should mako anjr iltprcssioii’ 
whatever on any one %vho does not recognmo the 
Pl^l pro tension a, so is it impossiUo Uiat thoEM- 
pkror’.s letter should mako any impression'* oh any' one 

them. Tlk) iPppE 


0^ tho Church. Tho^ ’vdiif 
U/co tht) Pope's lettet; andt 
^or| ia right will like tho EMPEROili^S 
cither side Will bo iii .iaw way 
preh the chief of other oida hns 


wdio does heart; 

lie is commissioxIR to put tho Clmi'ch above^*! 
and tho PImperor JC^lies that ho is COlh&l' 
keep tho State alinvp the rJbin»i*li Tlirtsin ’> 
the Pope is right' 
who think the E; 
letter; but no pai 
alfocted by tho Ictl 
written. ' 

These letters are not, b^pwever, wholly di^tkutoof poe- 
tical importance.^. The !^^h's letter shows that &qso wt^ 
inform tho Ih-> have oonstantly in their mtndb , tho con- 
nexion betwc' ' clerical agitation in Gennony 'Olid.the 
undciminiug 4 \ throno of the King and 

reply from B- ' can ^rcoly to piAt t»nd to* . 

rumour whiqhi*> t oft©i!|iboen oumnlit jthSt tlia ;Kmg^of 
Prussia did%iP^1aore,than half, lake . 

into wbicli SMnoe' -BxCN^CK Was dtuWfag* ' jfejftfev - , 

will also have the of phttiug to ^ 

subjects tho oltcmatiye ..between loyalty 
loyalty ; and in all issues shch as that now rAiSdd Soqti- 
meut decides so many minds, that tho Kuio^ls apj^l to, ^ 
the loyalty of his Bubjects will not p^haps iW uhprodu^vajr 
of resmts. At any rate vigour vrith w hich Fetu^^ ‘ 

Government is carr|^l:^;o^ MittMriiM bW ‘bWani 

in no way mitagi^edi Bine# ifib Poru*a: kttev- was^tef^fpcd* ’ 
The episcopal an(^oritiqB who appoint incumbents Jn con- 
travention of tiie new laws aro fined ; Qie inenmbents 
iUegally appointed a^ fbnuldy provehtod j^px ' officiating. 
Educational establUilnotft# nob fohitthisg iho infoimotiOa 
or doclinine the insi>f|Ol^ whiek the uovemment is 
ybt{!Siprised by W to ' k^uire iw closed* It may be 
omierVod that MMiBfeis- ot', tM Government against the 
^^esU of Wp' to a certain 

p!M4lie. 6<rfeifi|ll|a^ I# the wmisb Ohoivk 
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as witi) an KstaWiBliwl Church. Tt gives money to 
bishops, and teUs them tlint they slmll lose this 
money, or pay money to the State, if they ajjpoint 
dangerous peraoiis to bo incuinl>cnts. Tt {['■ivf'.M unmt^y 
to incambonls, and teHs them that they shall not bt'Ljin io 
rocoivf) tln.-4 uionoy iv^thoat tlitj Governuiort s^tibliod 
that til oy are not (lanf^oroiis. Tbo innimbont is jlIso a Slate 
ofticial, so far as briptisnaibl and ma.rrisi;r(» ot*rHlicato.s 

for civil |nirpos<‘a is ermoorned, and I bo State says tbnt ho 
shall not ool as one of its oiricials nnloss Ijo s!io\s‘s U»at bo ia 
a kp’al .sulijoct. Ko tar the State a l-i'ioyToral posit, ion 

on its own conditions, aiul every Kstahlisliod (’burcli wliioh 
<juaiTels wit h the State can bo attacked in tin’s way .simply 
IxiCftUHe it is an Kstublishod Cburcli. But wIii'ii tin* State, 
as now in Prussia, pTcveuta atll foreign priests fruni having 
t!iO euro of souls, breaks up iiiaiitntions hclont^jiig to, the 
Jesuits and other UMlie.s whiidi it thinks dan;.fcrmis, and in- 
sists that all priests otlicinrinj^ in IVussia shall ]ui\«‘ ivetsvixl 
u lay as well as a tlK'olojricaj oilneatimi, it is not. lixinj.^ its 
own conditions lor tlsc c‘nj()yin(;tit of tnri|u»rnl beiulji.^ — 
it is ondeayoariiSLC to provont tb<' propai^atiou <»r a set. of 
opinions iiie efTeeia of w,bioli it eofisidrrs (lan^crt)ns to 
itself. The stt of njniiLons to suppn*ss wbicb the t*rnssi:in 
Oovorninent aims an* really (Imsc t*inl) 0 <li»‘d in tbo Sylkdois, 
and the J*0I’K iiiilnrally coiihidi'rs tlio rontciils of the S\lki- 
bu.s and the of s C-JiitrsT t<» he e^.iotly the s.'ifiio 

ibiri^. For tlioMj who rr jecttbo Syllabus nil ()<p‘l her, or who 
bold its tiicories vaguely in solution willi the eontradietory 
theory that tbeirown l.mnpor.d noveriiment. must be uphold 
against all Powei*s whatever, tlin (pie-;l ion is nut wJiellu-r 
the State may ?iot take e.KbroTrio preeioH inns to avoid e\- 
treroo dangers, htit what ia the real amoutit of danger 
at any given moirumi. If the (M<‘rlcal and liCgitiuiist 
mTty inisa the great prize in IV.inet' for which they 
havn Ijcicn so iiereely stTlviiig, the Pru.-siMri (loverinncnt 
may dlseovcT that there is no Ininiediato reason for 
exacting a very strict coinpruain'o with tho now ecelc. 
siastical laws; end wdien Ht'NUY V. is cofiiloHably esta- 
blished for life as the Count of Cuamiuujp, ihn KinpcTor 
WlliT'lAM may some day, if Ihoir lives arc pi».K*n«';(*d, once 
more write to the J ’oris leilers like tliose with which in 
former days the Porj] Avas bo niur?li plcasi vl. 


SPAIN. 

T he ^rosppct.s of tlio Spani.sh Govfirnraent seem on the 
whole to l)L? improving. It. is tlilllonlt or iin|K)ssili]e to 
ascertain tlio actual rc.suHs of th(' cjig.ngcnieiiis whu-li oOcMjr 
from tiijuj to time iK’twcon the Govcniment Ibrcos ami tho 
Carlisis or the rartliagcna rehel.s ; hut it is something that 
tlicro is a^regiilc.r .army in the held, and that the iiisiir- 
gonts biLVo at least no longtT the iindispnted eunmiand 
of the sea. For the moineut, indeed, (he blockade of 
Carthageiia ha.s bt'on raised by tho oxiraordinary c*onducL 
of Admiral TiOao, who, after once defeating tho insurgents, 
auddcmly lied witliout living a shot when a second engagt*- 
mout WftB im pending. Tho G<jvei*nTnent has shown, how'- 
over, that it does not a])prove his pusillanimous vi‘treat by 
instantly rociilUug him find by dc-spatching tho Minkster of 
Marine to take eomnuind of the iloetand renew the conflict. 
The bungling sea-iight in which Adinir&l Loao obtaiiied 
a temporary luivantage ought to convincetho Ministci’saud 
their 8upportei*.s that their compUiints of the conduct of the 
English Goveruiucnt urn unfounded. Bat for a broach of 
neutrality in tho seizuro and Bubscciuent trniiisfor of tlio 
VvUona ixnd Almanm, the insurgonts would Mvo poRsc.s.scd 
uncouteKted Buixjriority at sea; nor is it certain that in that 
oaao tbii whole conrso of the civil war might not have been 
olUnred. at would bo diflicnlt to defend tho conduct of tho 
English Government, cxcx*pt on tho ground that it was dic- 
tatod by entire good faith. Tho insurgents would have a 
poxfoct right to object to intcrfcKjnco if only they had 
secured a position which gave thorn an opportunity of ro- 
i^ouBtrating. Even with the aid of the two ironclad vessels 
which have been restoredi the Madrid fleet would scaroely be 
a match for the insurgents if they had the good fortune to 
poBsess disciplined ci'Owb or capable comiuandors. Few 
stranger opisodes have occurred in history than the maritime 
toUTuaxuexits which ore now celebrotod ii Carthagena in the 
presence of critical 6i)eotators belonging to or four 

tteutral nations. During to eatohssige of broadsides which 
oeeiiMi to have been less awkwardly managed than the rest of 
^ operations,, the crewof an English 8b:ip paid both parties, 
V the compliment of a round of oheem. The conflict was 


happily almost bloodless ; and it may bo hoped that in a 
short time a piii'fwsclcss and ridiculous war may terminate 
in submission and amnesty. With commendable inconsisU 
cncy, the iusurgoiits who nnderttxjk to establish aiuuYdiy 
have inniutaincd a kind of order in Cartilu^^enii *, and 
said that even the convicts wdio were released and armSl 
liave dl'^continiicd thoir habits of rapine and murder. Thi'ro 
is no ap]«nvTit. pretext for further resistance; but it is im- 
]»o.ssiblc touiidcr.Ntaiul tho motives of 8])anksh soldiers or 
politicijins. If tho Ckirthagoua fleet should obtain a vic1(»r>% 
it. mny pi*tiiiips be thought w'orth whilo to continue Iho 
for tli(i jmrpuso of levying contributions on the 
neighbouring nisjritimo tnwn.s. Neither party swm« for 
the [)rt‘F»ont di.sjiosed t<j attempt serious operations by land. 

In tho late hat tin betwciMi OlLO and AJORIONES, it would 
seem that tho T.'irlisls reraaiiicd in possession of the field ; 
bnt on tlio following ilny they were conipcUetl by want of 
aianiiMiitiuu to retreat to Rstiilu. In tho ]irosont state of 
th(^ contest fin iiuleeiHivc bfiltle is probably njoro disndvaii- 
t:iL'‘eoiis to the Royali.si.s than to the Ucpnblicans. Tho 
inhnhdfirits of the Oarlkst pmvince.s arc rcasonahJy disoon- 
tcMiieil with the policy or strategy of the generals who make 
ilicir country the |H‘nnaneut .scat of war; and it is becoming 
o\i(lciit that in other parts of Spain iliccjinsoof liegitiniacy 
is hojielcss. In n short lime the Mijii.slry nt Miidrid will 
<IeriN<; tro/u tlicir ii(;w levies tho means of reinforcing llicii* 
armies in the North; and tho despondency which had 
been ])rudncc«l by a rapid succession of ilisaslera la 
cheeked by a growing eonlldoiice in iho ability and for- 
tune of CAsiKi.Ait. Kven the pro]oiig(»d resistance of CarLljti- 
g(*iui lias proveil the w'caknoss of the cantonal insiin*cetion, 
since no other town or district liaB created a diversion by 
proclaiming its own separate indepc iidcnee. Tho inaction 
of the bc.si«*ging army is perhaps caused by an expfx'tation 
that the n hds may submit when they despair of lilliinuto 
suece.ss. Tlic contest in tbti ineuiitime pT’oeccds in a 
singularly amicable spirit, and lh(» Republican Geinrinl 
adtlrcs.ses hl.s rebel opponent in tlie most aflei’tiomitu an»3 
dtdWeniisd langnnge. It is perfectly natural that in a. 
connlvy which 1ms long been ruled by udveninvors, and 
di'iraelcd with unprincipled fuciioiis, the scuso of moral 
indignation wlmdi ticpcmls on political pruieiplo shonhl 
give way to polite impai-tiality. The rebels of (Jarthagena 
ar(' only illustrating by exaggeration tlie docirincs w hich 
were long ciuisistently jnaintained by tlu‘ Tnrmb(T.s of iho 
j)n*scnt Government. When it is admitted that obedience 
to t oii.stitu ted authority depends on agreement witli th(‘ 
political opiiiioiia of tho Government, no rebellion can he 
vegardeila.s cul]>ablc, (’xcept wiien it ijivolve.s a misculeulu- 
tioii of furtH'S. 


Tin* leaders of tho Consorvativo party who Lavo rolmmcd 
to Madrid concur in tlie expediency of supporting tint 
present Government; and although during tho eoTiveuu*iit 
suspension of tho sittings of tlui Cories it is not easy to 
iniderstand how they cun iiifluenoo Iho course of public 
atrairs, the ahscnco of political opposition, and of iho plots 
into whiedi it ordinarily degeuioratcs in Spain, will relievo 
t\Usri:i.Arv fixiin anxiety and perhaps from dangei*. If 
Skruano st ill retains any portion of his former influonoo 
with the army, ho may jicrliaps render etfeetivo aid in tlie 
suppression of tho difTeront rebellions, tdthough ho is not 
biirisclt projiarcil to accept any^ military command. Ho is 
on Kitlicionlly conlidontial terms with Castklab to Lavo 
advlsf'd him to appoint ono of the two Generals Concha as 
Captain-General in Cuba, and tho other as Coromander-iu- 
Chiof in the North ; but iho choice of tho Oovemmont 
cannot lx? dotormined by oxchisivcly profcHsional oonsidcTO- 
tions, Tho loader of a victorious army neiicssarily exerenses 
political power in Spain; and none of Serrano’s friends 
and former comrades have borotofore approved of tho 
li(*public, except as a divisional arrangement. At a late 
meeting of the chiefs or the Conservative party there was a 
unanimous feeling that the present Idanisters ought to bo 
assistod in their efforts to sappreBS anarchy and civil 
war, but a wide difference of opinion prevailed as to tho 
cx|)cdiency of accepting the Republic. Admi^l Toms in. 
de^ declmd in &voitr of a Unitarian Bepn^Uc, for the sin- 
gular reason that there was no otfaer seciirity agamsi tho 
triumph of the pBridsaiisof Don Altonso, althoiign they have 
oflatenot cnrenirmitnrDd to announoe their pretensions. It is 
strange that an honeit politioiaa who haa. hitherto been a 
consistent advocMi^ of tfonandiy dioiild entertain an in- 
saperahle otgeolicni to the aoDessiaiii of the only possible 
Tbeanm tf 4)tteen ISABSuLAoen 
I scaredlp be bold to be fatal to tho dahna of her son''; and 
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tlio Dnko of J&lONTPBNSiEB, who WBB* formerly {^referred br 
Admiral Totete, uo longer advances pretensions which 
Tvpokl in any case be inadmissible. After the trcatuieui 
^hicb King Amaoeo received from the nation which had 
i^ivitod him to ascend the throioo, no foreign prince will bo 
ambitimiB of u thankless and daTigerous promotion. The 
Uoiniblic ha^s at present no active opponents except among 
the jarring .ItcpiiblLcan fatHions ; bub if royalty is at any 
tiuio reatorod, Don Atimso lias tbo best chanco of 
sQccoediag. 

An ovorttiro of alliance intule by Sefior Mautos on l>obalf 
of the old liadical or Progreflaist party has been eonrteonsly 
declined by^tho Conservatives, who for the most part 
belonged to tho former Liberal Union. In the rapid 
<rhaugos of Spanish politics, distinctions of parW have often 
been effaced, or even reversed ; and tlie fio-oalled Radicals 
were tlriven out of tbo first Rfipublican Cabinet as imction- 
iiry supporters of the Monarchy. ZoRErLfiA, wlio in ofiioo and 
in fvpposibion tvastho licknowledgtsl leader of the Radit^als, 
mainlains almost alone oompleto abstinence from public 
jitlairs. There apiiears to be no sufficient reason for the 
relusJil of Saoasta or Seurano to oo-oporato with Zokbttj.a’s 
political friends; and perhaps the postponement of a closer 
connexion may bo expliunod by a pnidcmt fi'arof ombfin-nss- 
ing the present Government. The only Republic to which 
fiitlior Conservatives or Radicals could ofler their adhesion 
woidd K'. founded on the assumption of tho absolute unify 
of S|)a.in. CastkIiAR, though ho is actively engaged in 
counteracting tluj tendency of the provinces to secede, is 
oiii»umtKM*cd by his former professions of Federalist doctrines. 
It would lie highly impolitic*. Li force him either to «*pudiateor 
toroasHcrt principles which hois wdllingfnun patriotic mol ives 
piucticaHy to disavow. If Ftjderalism only means ad minis- 
ti'jitiive decontralization, there is uo reason wdiy it should Jix) 
more attainable under a Republic than under a Monardliy 
Like all other theories wliicli have Ijocome the watchword 
of political factions, the phraso had accjuircd in Spain a 
secondary or accidental interpretation. . The Federal Re- 
jiuhlicanism of Castblau was probably a vague expression 
signify Lug extreme democracy ; and the nnarchisla through 
t he couniTy understood t.hat under a F('doitil system they 
wej'o thomaelvosto exercise absolute power over tho pei*soiis 
and protKjrty of tlicMr neighlxmrs. The Unitarian Ropuhlic 
which approves itself to tho judgment of 'Popete and other 
Conservative politicians is more nuKlenite and more rt’a.soru 
uhlo than any imivginary Fc<lnration, but it Las tho dis- 
ad vantage of not eomniandiiig tlu' genuine support of imy 
section of tlift community. The Progressists and Radicals 
only accept the Rc'public in any form sis a compromise; and 
the Republicans, until they derived instmction fi’om recent 
ex|)erieiu*e, wore almost universally pkniged to the 
Fodeml doctrine. It is nevoHhtdeHS possible that all parties 
may for a time agree on a form of Oovornmeut which 
none of them really prefer. Tho result may perhaps be 
aiioeted by the oourao of events in France. The inaiu- 
touanee of the Republic iti that country haa become more 
proliable, in consequence of the pnHjipitanoy of the Legiti- 
mists, of t]\e abdication of the Oiu.eans Princes, and of the 
obstinacy of tho Count of CnANfBoiiP. The inilueiico of 
French example baa always been great in Spain, 


THE TAUNTON CONTEST. 

f riHE snccesB of the Soltgitob-Qekebal at Taunton must 
X be very gratifying to th\> Goyomnxent, and is very 
€»Ticouraging to the iLiW'al party. Most moderate and 
impartial men, too, will be glad that a law officer who was 
clearly entitled to promotion, who had not intrigued for his 
office QF purchased it hy Bubserviency, who conducted him- 
self iu a sharp eleotortil contest with courage and good 
/^sonse, and who was subjected to some amount of not over- 
^scrtqmlons ojqposition^ has carried the day:. How it 
happened that he not only won, but won by a majority of 
Sx, is not iBO be eacplained, except by those possessing a very 
rntrilntte kn^led^ of the 1 <^ p^itica or Taunton. The 
EoLiclTOtufrBSntEAi^. polled nine votes, and votes only, 
‘ moro than ho poUeA m t863, which shows that the liberal 
party tept Svell tottother and did it^ beat for him, butniot 
that it had recced ^y aocostton of strei^gtb. What 
gave him on. Monday so oofisideraMe . majority was tiiat 
the Coui^vative candldS;te! x^eoeived fewer votes than 
Wt«^bbssw^receive4fa.rt^^ Sfijeant Gmtp^ 

9 x 8 . and now Sir 8 ^ ;The 

yotes given toSeqoaot Cox 


889 j and as the olgect of a scrutiny is attained either 
party Las a bare ms^ority, there may have lieon mom voi^ 
that could have been stiTick off, and it is no^ therelore, 
quite certain that 889 Conservatives with unassailable votes 
poTlod in 1868 j but at any rate a much laiger number of 
such voters supported tl^cir conili^hito five years ago than 
have sup|)ortcd his successor wow. The ohaering tiewB of 
the Lilicral victoiy at llatli, and tho stimulating elfiiots of 
Mr. DisiUKf.rs letter, may have given fitrongllit, spirit, and 
coherence to tho fjibcral foii’cf, but they cun liaidly hare 
made any large nuuiber of abstain finom 

voting. The election was, in .shori, won by Conserva- 
tive inaction, and Liberals who have been going tbrongh 
so long .a jHiriod of Lllieral infiction must be delighted 
to think that at last their opponents are suf^ing 
from the same malady. It is jicifhctly futijo to at- 
tenqit to invent any reasons to occount fur this amount 
of (Jouservativo inaction in a suiall Soinersettihirc town. 
Tho Conservatives may not have tliunght much of their 
candidate, who geiiemlly employtMl a gentioniiin to talk for 
Jiim, and got into wild language when he tried to .speak for 
himself. 'J'liey may not have relished the foxality with which 
ho seemed inclined to fall in with any oriifcoliets which 
might gain him a tow votes. ^I'hey may pos.4ihly have had 
some scTUploa about interfering with tho i^-eleotioti of an 
honourable opponent whose eoreor has been in every way 
a eredit to t!ie bonuigli lio n'prosonts. Rut these are ail 
guessc's, and all wo kiiow is that the Consen-vativew did not 
poll ueuvly BO many votes ns they did five ywirs a^p), and 
thsit the "Soi.uutob-GebiuUAL hius bf*ou eleetcsl. llis to- 
election by a decisive majority, the LUxtuI victory at Bath, 
and kfr. DisuAKtfs loUtu* have in a veiy coiisiderablo 
degree c‘hangcd the position of the Government. It will 
bo siiiisfatdory to them if they can rolnin the Liliera) seat 
at Hull, but it. will not much damage them if they cannot. 
They liavo giincil brcatbing-tiTno and peace, and have now 
a fair opportunity <.»f trying wlujthor, in a fresh Session, 
tlicy can do anything to rovivo their ropnlatitjii, and show 
that painful experience hiU* taught them to avoid gross 
blunders. 

Sir Alfred Slade was mueli di.sappoiuted at the result, 
and very naturally, for he liad icceived p’omiscs from 
one liuudml and fifty persons wlu» diil not v(>to for Lira. 
What paint'd him purticnJarly w\\s that lie could not, under 
tho Jiallot, know who were ihe votei’s wlio kept their pro- 
iniscs and who wore tJio vtjtors who broke tLej[p. Ail Lo 
could do was to leave tho nmniory of tlio election to tJio 
eonscienei's of nil liis nominal supporters — to tho happy 
couscieiictJS of those wdio had been faithful, and to tho re- 
inorHofnl conKcionoes of those who had been ireachorous. 
How far tlie consciences of those who under tlie Ballot 
make promises and break them arc likely to. 1>» rctmorsefdl, 
is a curious qu(;3(ion of somo praciiital interest. It is obvL 
ons that in a small constituency whore every one is known, 
ami wbere infiu( 3 ncG of *all kiuda can bo brought to bear 
without any infraction of tho law, tho thought rausi came 
into many minds that to promiso a vote is much the easiest 
way of escaping solicitation. Tlio voter can promise not 
one side only but both, and so make friends of tbo Mammon 
of unrighteousncBS all I'outid, and yet remain as free as air, 
and able to express his principles or gratify his caprices at 
tho polling-booth without the slightest regard to ilm pro- 
mises he lias made. It was, indc^, one favouritb argu- 
ment with the ardent supporters of the Ballot while the 
measure was under discussion that coercion would be 
ivuud useWsa; beGause, although those who were under 
BoIjectJon were sure to promise to vote as they wenr aakifidi 
no one would believe tllat they would keep their word 
simply because they had given it; and if every *O uq open to 
coercion kept Ins promise^ it is difficult to see how the 
Ballot would intcrfei^ with cooroion at all. Tho same may 
bo said as to the system introduced by tho Conservatives^* 
which consists in requesting all Conservative voters who 
have voted for the party canmdate to give up a card to tho 
agents of tho party. This giving up a card amDautp to an 
assertion that the voter has voted in a portieidar way f 
and if the system could be rigidly carried out, if 
voters who had promised to vote the CoaEiaertativeB 
were subjected to annoyancaif did not giyo up lAieir 
card, and only gt^ve it up when^ in pmnt of fact,, they had 
voted as they promised to vpte, wo whole $(^mo ct the 
Ballot would be, made nugatoiy ; or, if it folfiDed Ita aim^ 
the votur would be gently led on to a doubfo deeeptioxv 
prdev ho amJl himself of his legal Qt 

would first piioimse without perilbimiiiig, and then oMort 
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that he had kept his promise when he had not. Fortonately 
there is as yet no reason to suppose that the Conservative 
agents have made the device of requesting cards to be given 
up an instrument of any kind of oppression ; but it is obvious 
that it might easily become so, and as it seems to fid} as a 
means of Teaming from time to time the state of the poll, 
it will bo satisfactory to hoar that it is hlceW to be abandoned 
before long. The br^en promises given at Taunton were pro- 
bably duo to nothing that can be c^ed coercion^ They were 
Hither the fruits of too ready a wish to please. It, how- 
ever, tmnvassing only results in obtaining promises which 
are not meant to bo kept, and are only on a level with the 
polite assurances of a Spanish host that liis liouso and 
everything in it are at your disposal, canvassing, it may bo 
thought, can bo of no use, and will soon bo looked on as a 
very troublesome and antiquated usage. This would bo a 
very pleasant result for candidates, but in real life there is 
no chance of it. Every constituency wishes to bo can- 
vassed according to tbo system of canvassing that is 
possible in it; and in boroughs small enough to make 
personal canvassing possible, a candidate must under- 
take it and work very liard at it if h(j wishes to succeed. 
Those who are indificrent cease to bo indifferent if only one of 
the two gentlemen who wish to gcit into i*arlianient conics 
to see them, and those who believe themselves to have some 
political prepossessions tliink that there is something duo 
on both sides, and that if they vote for their man, he at 
least ought to take the troiililo t<i come to soo them. Jiufc 
it certainly adds to the pains and UuTors of canvassing to 
know that now the utmost snecess it can produce may bo 
illusory, and that the civil votc^r who seems to yield so 
pleasantly to reason or blandishment may be thinking how 
secretly and safely he can follow his own fancy on the day 
of election. 

The Taunton election also suggests another operation of 
the Ballot. Mr. James showed the utmost resolution in 
refusing to ally himself with any of the small cliques that 
attempt to make an election turn on the adopt i».>n by can- 
didates of some trumpery crotchet whudi these cliques are 
pleased to consider nil important. More especially ho stood 
firmly aloof from the lady agitators in favour of female 
siidrage. The Conservatives were not so Ingh-ininded, but 
oven they wore obliged to draw the lino. Tlieir candidate 
permitted these ladies to hope that his vote in Parliament 
would Ik 3 on their side ; hut when they asked to l>e allowed 
to stand by his side and address a Con.sorvativo mob, their 
modest request wiis refused. Wives are recognized as 
entitled to do all they can for their huslxinds, and the 
persevering efforts of Mrs. Baunett and Mrs. Hayter ex- 
torted general admiration at Dover and Bath ; but when a 
man is asked to stand on a balcony in company with a 

social failure” who is an entire sti*angi*r to him, tho 
sense of the ridiculous ovC|’powcrs him. Tho publicans, 
too, of Taunton, or at least a largo number of them, held a 
meeting to decide whether the interests of beer ought 
not to prevail over every other consideration, and a 
Blender majority decided,, that tho whole vote of the trade 
should be given to tho Conservative candiclate. The 
minority protested, and it is obvdous that under the Ballot 
a protesting miuoiity can vote exactly as they please. I'hc 
Ballot may, in fact, do much to interfere with tho success 
of candidates who sell themselves to cliques, and much 
to aid the snooess of candidates who resist them. A groat 
many voters heartily disliko and resent the dictation which 
these cliques attempt to exercise, and may easily come to 
tho conclusion that they will punish tho candidate who 
yields to this dictation, although ho is the candidate of their 
own party. They will not openly separate from their party, 
for that wonld cause them mnch annoyance, and subject 
them to many reproaches. But when the day of election 
comes they vote against their own side. It is quite 
conceivable that, in such a place as Dewsbury, liberals who 
found their represeniativo coquetting with a faction that 
8cd&B to break up tbo Empire might say very little against 
him, but, when the day of election came, might help to 
bring in his opponent. This consideration no doubt brings 
a candidate to look at elections from a low point of viow, 
and there is nothing grand or admirablo in tho conduct 
of oloctors who effect to sup^rt their narty, and yet secretly 
Tote against it. But candidate^ who are ready to bay 
the support of cliques start with a wiHingness to look at 
lelections from alow point of view. The. only wetybf instilling 
into them sufficient finuness to resist the dictation of 
cBquos is , to induce them 'X> l^liove ' that they will be 
maJnng a bad bargodn if they yield ; and one of the most 


valuable results of tho Taunton election will be to make 
timid time-serving candidates suspect that such a bargain 
may probably be a very bod one. ^ 


THE FRENOn ELECTIONS. 

A GENERAL election could liardly have been more 
signiffcant of tho fooling of the French people towards 
tho Fusion than tho four elections which were hold last Sun- 
day. Tho Republican victories have not been won in tho 
great cities which cherish a fanatical hatred to Monarchy. 
The field of battle has boon those rural districtfi^hicb IiVeuch 
Conservatism has especially made its own. were tho 
dofciited candidates men of strong Monarchical professions. 
On tho contrary, they carefully avoided all reference to tho 
Fusion in their addresses, and presented themselves, simply 
us friends of peace and order. A year ago they might have 
been ranked among Conservative Republicans, and in that 
character would very probably have been returned. If there 
had been any sneaking kindness for Monarchy in the heatis 
i of tlio <^lectors, they might wisily have voted for them with- 
out avowing any desire for a Restoration. But so far were 
they fmin feeling anything of the kind, that oven tho suspicion 
of being a Royalist was onoiigh to discredit a Gandi<lato in 
their opinion. All they asked in their representative was 
that lie siiould bo a liepublican. If he were a moderate 
Republican, Radical Republicans voted for him as enthusias- 
iically as though he had been a man of their own way of 
thinking. If lie were a Radical Republican, moderate 
Republicans were equally ready to give him their support. 
The differences which separate thejwo sections of the party 
— differences at other times so vital and far-reaching — have 
for tlie time disappeared. There is a matter on which they 
are agreed, and which, as long as it is unsettled, reduces their 
diffen'ncos to nothing. To this united Republican party 
lias lieen joined a vast concourse of allies who till now 
scarcely know that they were Republicans. They were 
Conservatives and nothing more, and if the Fusion had 
JU‘\ or boon offected, they would have remained Conserva- 
tives and nothing more. Indeed, it is their very Conserva- 
tism that lias suddfuly made them Republicans. They find 
tho name appropriated by a ^mriy in whoso mouths Con. 
Bcrvatism means a change backwards. The French peasant 
docs not wish to retui'u <o some former state, he only wants 
to be let alone in the state in which ho is. The Govern- 
ment which bo thinks wdll best ensure him this is tho 
Government wliich ho is determined to support. It wa.s 
the great triumph of M. Thiers that ho was able, during 
the two years he wius in power, to pi*esont tho Republic in 
this light. It is now proposed to substitute for this 
Republic a Monarchy with which the peasant has no asso- 
ciations but such as to liim are worse than any nuinb(;r of 
revolutions. The Count of Chambobd may be misunderstood 
and misrepresented ; though, if so, he is misuuderstcKid and 
misrepresented by those who claim to know him best. But 
where tho chances of a Rtistoration arc concerned, the im- 
portant point is not what he is, but what ho is thought to 
bo ; and, judged by this standard, his name is tho symbol of 
political and ecclesiastical reaction. Tho Jotmial de Paria^ 
the leading Orlcauist organ, frankly admits this. A great 
part of tlio electorate, it says, is persuaded that the resto- 
ration of the Monarchy would bo equivalent to a resiorationi 
of ecclesiastical supremacy, and against tho political domi- 
nation of tho clergy the French peasant cherishes a hatred 
which has become hereditary. Upon this point ho will 
listen to no arguments. You may lead him where you will 
in any other direction ; but in this direction, or in what ho 
suspects to bo this direction, ho wiD not move an inch. The 
Duke of Bboolie has said that a clerical rosioratioii is unpos- 
siblo ; the Count of Cuambord has said that ho doos not 
desire such a restoration. But tho peasant is obstinate; 
his suspicions have not been shaken, and the elections of 
Sunday last are his answer to tho Royalist summons. 

This account of the matter ii beyond all question 
thetmeone. Tho moral wluch the /ournaJds Pam dniwa 
from it is, that it is no good waiting till these prejachces ate 
removed. Tho Monarchy mnst bo restored, and then, when 
the peasants see that this I'estoration is not attended by tte 
consequences they dread, they will W degrees come to 
regard it with more fyvour. Those Frenohmen who are 
first Royalists and then Conservatives will think this the 
most aatural o^r of proceeding. Those who are before 
all things Conservative will be inclined to ask themsdvee 
what good is to follow from thds ranning counter to the 
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wisheiB of tiie great xnaes of the iiation. In what respeoti 
they will Bay» the Ooremment of the King be b^ter 
able to] maintcun order than the Oovemment of the Re- 
publ^ P It will not unite the Goneorvativos more closely 
among themselves, for the late elections have made it clear 
that some of the most Conservative elements in the nation 
^ heartily op|)08od to it. It cannot hope to put down 
insurrection more decidedly, for the most mrmidable insur- 
rection which ever confronted a French Government was 
put down by the Republic. Granting that the notions 
of the peasantry about the Count of Ghamboud and his rela- 
tions with the Church have no foundation in fact, Why should 
wo risk our fortuj^ in the keeping of a ruler about whom 
such notions arOwbrnmonly entertained ? Granting, again, 
that tlie Radicals are as dangerous as the Royalists m&e them 
out to be, tho Republic is bettor able to control them than a 
King will be. If Franco once more becomes a legitimate aiid 
hereditary Monarchy, the Radicals will secure a groat deal 
of sympathy, and oven of co-operation, wliich, if they had 
been conspiring against a President instead of agaitist a 
King, would have been entirely ^vithheld from them. A 
throne will add no real strength to French Conservatism ; it 
will bo merely an additional position to bo defended. All 
this would be true if tho Count of Chambobd’s repudiation 
of clerical sympathies could bo acceptAjd as satisfiicti^ry. 
lint is there any reason why it should bo tlius accepted ? 
It may be admitted to be sincere, as far as it goes ; but then 
to ascertain its meaning it must be read in common with 
his own former declaration and with tho language of his 
most consistent supporters. Tho Joimuil Je Paris confesses 
that the impolitic language of coi-tain religious newspajHsrs is 
a weapon in tho hands of their adversaries ; but what ground 
is there for btdioving that the language of those newspapers 
does not I’epresent the Count’s views more accurately than tho 
language of tho more secular journals wliicli support bis 
cau.se P How should men wlio have all their lives liecn 
partisans of a rebel dynasty, and whose repentance is not 
ot thm) months old, presume* to be Jtioro intimat-o with 
Iknuy V. than tho men who have boon Legitimists from 
the moment they wore old enough to take any part in 
politico ? Kcckisiasticol reaction is a question of degree. 
Tho most ignorant pcawsaiit does nut 6 up|ioso that tho Count 
of Chamuoui) will set up tho Inquisition, and tho 
Unvturs itself has graciously announced that the Eldest Son 
of the Church will not compel bis subjects to go to mtiss. 
Hut the Univers would not Ik) so ardently Royalist if it did 
not ludiovo iJiat the Church would pniKt by tho Count of 
CHAMBoRifs return; and tho French pciisant has no mind 
that the clergy sliould liavo any more power than they 
have now. 

The Ministry have in some measuro tlicinselvc.s to thank 
for the irapoi^fcance which will be attached to tho recent 
contesis. Iliey allowed it to be understood that one main 
reason why tho Right was n-solvod to drive M. Thiers 
from power was, that it disf nistcd liis management of 
tho elections. Their theoxy was that Frenchmen usually 
vote as the Government for the timo being wislics them to 
vote,. and, they complaiiiod that M. Thikus, instead of turn- 
ing this disposition to good account, allowed the electors to 
think that anybody who called himself n Republican 
was a friend to tho Republican Oovemment. It cannot be 
pleaded that the present Administration has erred in this way. 
The Duke of Brogue has iigaiu and again declared that he 
will use ovoiy legal means to put down Radicalism, and the 
Minister of tho Interior showed by bis famous Circular to 
the Pi*efccts what a liberal interprctatioTi he was prepared 
to put upon the term legal means. The Right nas been 
completely beaten upon a ground which it had itself chosen. 
It assumed the control of the cloctions on tho plea 
X that, if they were properly conducted, the real feeling 
the conntry would bo unmistakably manifested, 
atdi would be found to be in complete harmony with that 
of tho majority in tho Assembly. The real feeling 
of the country has teen unmistakably manifested, 
but before it he described as in harmony with that of 
the xnmority in the Assembly, the work of tho 24th of May 
must TO undone, and • the mmority must again become 
Repuhlioan. The Ghivemmenl lutB committed another 
blunder in not filling up all the v^ent sibats at the same 
time. If fourieen elections, instead of four, bad be^ hold 
last Sunday, the impression made on the' countiy would not 
have been much more marked, while the prdooM of forget- 
ting it might have begun at once. ^-B'rt is, another dro- 
tion must be hrid this veiy month, and ^ or throe more in = 
the course of Novemberr In this way public e^ccitemont wii] bo 


keptupbytlmspeotacbofone BepabHojwni viotoryafldronothiw, 
and wavering deputies will faavefbU time to refi^npon their 
obanoea of re-election if go agauist the wishes of tbehr 
constituents in the decisive division. The prosjpeot that 
they will be consoled, if thsv do so, by finding themselVBS 
in the majority grows steadily leas. M. Boubkb'S letter ki 
conclusive as to the action of tho Bouapartista in the 
Assembly. The Imperialists have as little to h<m from a 

f eneral election as tho partisans of the Count of OniUBOKp^ 
ut what chances they have depend upon the Republic 
l)eing allowed sufficient rope to hang itself. It is quite 
certain that the Government which follows the Government 
of HENBt V. will he Republican, and in this way the pos- 
sibility of any realization of Bonapartist hopes would be 
indefinitely postponed. The belief that the Republic oinnot 
succeed in keeping tho Radicals under control loads them 
to the same pracitical TOuclnsion as tho belief of the IjcR 
Centre that the Republic can alone succeed in keeping the 
Radicals under control. In a Parliamentary struggle votes 
count more than motives ; and though the Bonap^tistswill 
again be enemies of the Republic the moment the Republic is 
secured against a Royalist Restoration, they may l»o useful 
auxiliaries in the interval. 


INTERNATIONAL JURISTS. 

M r. DUDLEY FIELD, as appeared from his address 
to tho Social Science Association at Norwich, agreed 
seven years ago with other ambitious jurists to produ(;o by 
their combined efforts a code of international law, includ- 
ing provisions for arbitration. Uis fiartners in the under- 
taking cither directed their energies into other cliannels, or 
satisfied themselves by reflection, and perhaps by experiment, 
that the enterprise was intrinsically impracticable. The old 
want of a fulcrum from wliich the material universe was 
to be moved reappears with ev'ery attempt to escape from 
the artual conditions of life. Tho problem pro|H)sed to 
tlitmist'lves by international legislabirs is to obtain from 
independent nations tho same obeKliouce whicli would be 
rendered to authority by tho subjects of a single Oovem- 
mont. It is not impossible to construct a code of moral 
obligation, and to assume that it has obtained some kind of 
legal sanction; but, even if Mr. Dudlev Fieu) could 
persuade all civilized States to acquiesce in his proposed 
eiiuctments, tho executive fonx) which is cRscuitial to 
the very existence of law cannot be provided cjxcept 
by the abolition of independence. It has often been 
remarked that the notion ol* intern ational law was 
originally rendered credible by the practice of tho Holy 
Homan Empire, where potentates, in other respects prac- 
tically indcpfiiulent, were to a certain extent subject to 
coercive jurisdiction.’ In the feudal kingdoms of the 
middle agt^s, the superior lord exercised, when he was 
strong enough, a similar control over powerhil vassals ; 
and tho Popt's, when they were at tho height of their 
power, elaimod a kind of censorial authority, which was 
enforced sometimes by moons of spiritual oensuras, and 
more often by the arm of secular allies. Tho early writers 
on intematioiml law searaely attempt to distinguish between 
moral duty and legal obligation. Courts of Admiralty 
have applied rules which had previously obtained more or 
less general acceptance to persons and property within their 
own municipal jurisdiction ; and between particular States 
a kind of statutory law has in some cases been establisliod 
by treaties. It is desirable that public law, as far as it has 
lieen defined, should be generally respected ; but tho whole 
fabric is founded on voluntaxy and continuous contract. 

It is of course impossible to judge of the merits of Mr. 
Field’s code from his general explanation of his purpose, or 
even from liis summary of its contents, fiis pW appears 
to be comprehensive, and it may possibly be exhaustive ; 
nor can it be doubted that an elaborate treatise on private 
and public rights which may ho connected with inter- 
national law is likely to be usoful. 'Qnelitions of domicile, 
of allegiance, of disposition by will, of maritime collision, 
and many other subjects or incidents of litigation, involve 
much uncertainty and oomplication. In the great majority 
bf coses which occur in time of poaceHhe mimicipal couj% 
determines without dis^to the eztout of its own junsdiction. 
When tho rights of sovereigns aro involyed, .the question is 
sometimes dmeussed between tho rpsiH'ctive Govej-nments ; 
but nothing is rarer than a. uatiomij dispute arising from 
the brdmary proceedings of courts of law- The oocoRioual* 
secure pf foreign smuggling vesseb on the high seas 
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Tsppiroiu^lies, as an exercise of force, more nearly to one of 
dfee ne^u winch constantly cause misnuderstauding between 
faell^ereuts and neutrals ; but in all the wide range wbieb 
Mr. iJuuLET Fikld appears to have tiuvcrsed in bis 
mrejii labours, the snl^ect>niAtter lies within the proyince 
jRiiker of lawyers than of Socaal Science reformers. 
Tlie principle that aliens aj*e liable in common with 
^ubj(M)ls to municipal junstliction solves in principle 
n large part of the difficulties whicli from time to 
iimo occur, although complicated questions niuy ari.se 
«m its application to the facts of a particular cam^. The 
ancient and Inu'barons custom by which the g4jo(ls of 
foreignors dying in Fmnc(j wore formerly liable to 
Ibrfciture, however repugnant to common sense and to 
iiatfoual equity, could not Ijo regarded as a violation of 
int^eTusitilonal law. J.t might perhaps Ire convc'iiiciit that 
civi]i7.cd States should ns far as pissible rnlopt tlto sumo 
rules of jurisprodcaco on all jioiiil s in which the .sniijccts of 
any Governnient arc liable to the jnri.scliction of foreign 
■Cimrts; but the matter is initone of urgent nn^es'-ity ; and 
t)jo two gr«iaiest commcjvriiil luirions ackiiowicdgc hy a 
happy araiident lirccisely the same m a. vims f)f jurispi inhau^c. 
Ill ill] that relates to piivah- rights it i.s nrniocc.-^Nary to 
-tlcvisc a new ef)d(i fur fhiglaiid and tin* I'jiifed States. In 
both inmntries tlie tioctrira* of iiidefeasihle alh'giance was 
until lately maiiitaiiKid, and the dlQerence.s of ojjinion 
which afterwards arose ha\o now Ix'cn setiled by treaty. 
T)ic courts of lx)lh countries administer the aamo law in all 
^questions of projierty. 

Other methods for promoting eusniopolitaii unity or 
uaiftirmlty lie outside tho domain of lavv. Ideutity of 
coinage and of money, of account, of wt^ights and measures, 
und of other instruments of exchange, would produce more or 
less tv)uveuieTioe to that portuin of i*very community which 
■eitlicr tnivcls abroad or engages in foreign eomuieive. It 
is generally thriught that tlic tjermaus have mauic} a mistake 
iu allowing a frtmt.ional ditlerenco of value betw'<'(Mi tlieir 
lurlucipal gold coin and tho English s«>\4 'M jgn ; and, on tlie ! 
otlwsr hand, some theorists would assiunlato the Kugri>,h 
coirnige to the h'rench. Tlic domestic ti’an.suctions of ev euy 
<y:ua]iiuniiy arc so givally mure iiumcroiis and mor«.' im- 
portant tluui inlcruatioual dealings tliat no inci*eased 
fcueiJity to ti’av(\llor.s \vould oompeiisatc for tho siibst ii.ution 
in Engliind of francs for shining.s. Not ono powson in ten 
ilionsand has occ.a.siou in the cour.so of his life to ro<bico cubic 
yards into metres ; but Icgislatoi’s of the Social Science 
order have amused themselves wdth tho harmless triumph 
of banging up tables of metrical measurement on the walls 
^>f elementary schools. TIuj nio.st andiitious a ud sanguine 
of living advocates of unifuriuity is tlie President of the 
TInitki) States who not long since anticipated in Ids 
Mesimgu to Congress tho universal mloption throiiglunit 
iho world of the American Constitution and the English 
langmLge That national differences tend to the full and 
vigoixms development of human facidHcs, and that it * 
would scai'cely be expedituit to abolish the literature of 
France, of Italy, a»id of (.hjrinany, are consulcrations loo 
s-emote for the npprelnui.sion of (leticnd OnAN r, or perhaps 
of the Social Science As.seciatiou. Mr. Fiki.c as a practical 
.lawyor has I'cason to know that the posse.ssiuii of the same 
ixiiuago and a common language has not been found iu(*on- 
smtent with the perpetration of outrageous frauds iu New 
ITork or iu other parts of the world. Even if his pvo 2 X)sod 
Oodo were universally adopted, there would still l>u room 
for tho devices of an iuiernationnl Fisk or a cosmopolitan 
OoOLJ). 

The only part of Mr. Dudley Field’s project which can 
liavo poHsc.%od any- sjiecial iiilcre.st for the Social Science 
Aesofuation was the chimcncal project of international 
arbitra 4 .ioiL As an independent investigator of inetaphy. 
akal probleius arrives in a few steps at tho puzzles which 
lubva perplexed his predecessors since the dawn of philo- 
*«ophj, modem philanthropists immediately stamble on tho 
iaLerent impossibility of controlling force by imy moans 
• OBDopt the employment of auporior force. There is not, and 
■thece never was, any difficulty in sottliitg by ogreemont or 
taader arbitration a national ^spute which is nut regarded 
l|f either party as a sufficient cause for war. In the most 
ImAdent part^i of the middle ages territonal controversies 
wflca ofou coxupfjsed by the award either of a feudal snpo- 
xidr ocbf an arbitral* voluntarily diosen, Tho only diffi- 
iiiTiwifj is to substitute ai^bitration for war ; and Mr. Dudlev 
9lDHMa< htSi hs might have been enected, contributed no- 
Ilipg.te tha dfscxkvery of an impoas^ aolt^n. Although 
Ahii jnnMess and the of the Geneva Arbitration may 


have throYm temporary or permanent discredit on the 
system, it is probable that in future ems Govermnents 
which prefer unqualiiied concession to rosistanoe wjtt again 
cover their abundonment of former pretensions by tk ferm* 
of reference bY arbitration. It is much moro c^rta/in that 
none of tho great wars of recent times would have admitted 
of any siruilur mode of adjustment. The dotennination of 
the Northern States of America to re-establish the Union, 
of TliSM.MicK to expel Austria from the German Federation, 
of NAi’of.Kox III. to try tho experiment of sirengtheuing 
Lis dynasty by an atbwk on .PiTissia, contained no clemont 
on whicl) II. jiidicniii decision could have been given, even if 
IhtTc bud btifu a tribunal coinpetont tojutertain the litiga- 
tion. Tho analogy which Mr. FiEr.D ai^pipted to suggest 
iK'twciMi tho quarrels of independent nations and tho 
ditfcienccs whi(^h arose among ilic American States 
betbro tho Lstablishraeut of tho Union was unsound, 
because the relations of enemies and those of con- 
fcdoratcfc aro not only distinct, but unbigonistic. P'ive- 
aiid-twcniy years ago, at a Peace Congress held in 
Paris, M. NTirrcut Hiroo quoted an otpially irrelevant pro- 
cc^lcnt for the proposed sctlloment of national diRpuioa, by 
contrasting tlio wai-s which VNuro formerly w'ttgcd with one 
anoth* rby the great foudatorios of tho old ll’n'uoh Moimi'chy 
with tlio prcxalcnco of a single code of laws enforced by 
recognized tribiimils in mudi rii l<’rinice. M. IIuoo prolxibly 
tlioaglit tliat Iho establishment of Krench .supremacy over 
Europe liivnisbcd the simplest and most natural method of 
removing tho inconveniences which follow' from national 
imlcpf-ndence. Mr. Ffu.n, as liecomcH an American and a 
lawyer, is less extravagant iu his oxpeetations ; but-, like all 
theorists on the subject, ho founds his S(!hem(i for abolishing 
war on the assumption that the tusk is already aceomplisheil. 
It is ilitheult to understand how a mtioiuil projector can 
seriously insist on tho ms essity of general disarmament as 
long as no Poxver can Ikj com|)oljeJ to disband a single 
reginwuit. It might have been boped that tlio Congress at 
Brus-jols W'onid occujiy itst‘lf with more serious and nioro 
Aiseful investigations; and itsmenibrnH were evidently aware 
of the dlfliiculty of providing for the execution of any rule 
rhut could be diwised. At last, with an ingenuity which 
ought to excite the cuvy of tho Sxicial Science Asscjciation, 
tliey pa.sscd a resolution to the elfei.'l that firbitnition ought 
to bo made obligatory on nat ions. The proposition that 
independent Governments must obey ihf3 bohosts of tho 
J Brussels ("oiigrcss is worthy of tho most advanced piTifessors 
of .social science, 'i’ho reconciliation of freedom w'lth noccs- 
siiy would long since have been aecomplisliod by philo- 
ptiphers il’ they laid been contented to make compulsion, 
exi lusiv^ely ligurative or verbal. At tJio dimier which closed 
the sittings of tho Congress Dr. iJi-UNTPrilLi, us represent- 
ing Germany, supplied an instructive commentary on the 
pri'viuUH proceedings by reK(‘Tving to liis own country the 
right to vindicate tho cause of intellectual fi'cedom “even 
“ by tho swoitl.’^ 


hlETV yF.ARS OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE.. 

M r. HAMMOND, who ha.s re.sigiied the Under- Secre- 
tary ship for Foreign Affairs, has assisted during his 
fifty years’ service at one of the moat complete revolutions 
which have occurred in English and European diplomacy. 
Inheriting fi'om his father, who prei^cded him in the same 
office, ail experience reaching back beyond his own personal 
recollection, he was familiar with tho almost forgotten 
theory of a Council of Great Powers in which his own 
ctiuntry hold a principil place. At tho moment indeed when 
ho fii'st entered the Office a rupturo had already taken place 
in tho union w'hioh had boon formed after the overthrow of 
Napoleon. Canning, who had then recently succeeded Lc^d 
Londondehry as Foreign Sccrotnxy^ was distrusted by vjne 
absolute Governments of the Continent, which were princi- 
pally concerned with the suppression of revolutionary and 
constitutional agitation. Tn 1823 France, under the guid- 
ance of one of the men of literary genius who have in that 
counby often proved themselves to bo poHtioal ebarbtana, 
had engaged in tho ^k of rostorinff abacduie Monarchy 
in Spam. Th^English Minister to^ etery occasion of 
protesjang agn^t the dangerous caprice of ChathaubriaHI^ 
who wns tho ffiere tool of the ostuter politicians assembled 
in Congress at Ycrona. At the same time, with a 
curious miscalculation of future i^obabilities, Ganninq 
urged the American President to resist the supposed de« 
signs of the European Monarchies i^inst tw revolted 
emosies of Spain. It wah on this Bugj^stion, followed by 
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the ready oesent rf President MoinfiOB, that the United 
States fcmnded the so-called Mokrob Doctrine of their ofwn 
right to ijirohibit all Bnropean interference in the Western 
homtspHm. As the claim would have been in Home othw 
form prefeiTod and maintained when the United States 
attained fheir present height of power, it matters little that 
an English Minister commenced the policy which was long 
afterwards conspicuously exemplified in the expulsion of 
the French firom Mexico, Wlien Mr. Casniko told the 
Honse of Commons that ho had chilled the New World into 
existonco to redress the balance of tlie Old, he little know 
that ho iuid only sanctioned the inovitable aggnindisemont 
of a rival and oflenJ|||rrioudly Power. Mr. ilAMMONO, who 
was then a yonng Wreign Oftlce clerk, lived to take |mrt 
in the Washington Treaty and the Geneva Arbitmtion. 

, The snperintondoneo of European afJuii'S by the Eive 
Groat Powers, if it was unfsivouTable to constitutional and 
democratic aspirations, secured more ofTtictually than any 
provioufl or subseqaent arrangement tlie peace oP tlio world, 
with a few occasional interruptions tlio organic legisliition 
of tho Congress of Vienna was enforced and supported 
without resort to arms for a period of foriy yours. A 
similar, but shorter, interval of pfaico had iiv the previous 
century intervonod In’tween the Treaty of Utrecht and the 
war of tho Austrian Succession. In both cases the result wris 
partly duo to exhaustion ; bat tho fear of encountering the 
united opposition of Europo did much to rcstraiu the 
ambition of more tlmn one Continental Pow'er. P<q>ular 
opinio]! hits scarcely done justice to tlie foresight of the 
statesraen who doteririiucd tho diatribution of territory 
at Vienna. Tt is true that they acted on the old tradi- 
lion that tho rights of kings and tho armngeTnont of 
tho balance of power were more wortliy of regard than 
ethnological a.«piratio!iM, and even than tho legitimate 
wishes of the population; but at that time Italy was, 
n>s METTF.RNini long afterwards called it when the 
phraso had ceased to correspopd to the fact, little 
more than a geographical expre.ssion, Tho dawning 
cofiseiousnesa of national unity in Germany was not un- 
fitly represented by the F(*deral Confititution, which formed 
a somewhat closer bond of union tbau the decayed Empire 
before i<« dissolution a few years before. The wisest and 
most thoughtful combination devised at Vienna w^ns unfor- 
tunately doomed to early fiiilurc. Tho formation of a 
powerful State iu tho North-West of Europo had in former 
times k'en more than once unsnocessfiilly attempted, and 
the Incessant disturbnneo of tho peace of Eurfjpc during the 
supremacy of France sometimes eauscti historical .student.s 
to regix't tho final failure of the onterpriso of Charles i»f 
Burgundy. When tho tall of Naeolkon iHieamo imrninout, 
many statesmen rwogniztMi the expediency of croatiug an 
irid(q>cndcnt State in tho Low Countries ; and the nniewal 
of tho ancient connexion between Holland and Flanders 
otfonnl a natund method f»f effecting tho object. It is 
probably imw a cause of ifgret t<] tboughtlul Belgian 
politicians that tho free and intelligent community to 
which they belong is not part of a larger State. Tho 
separatiem of Bolgium ami Holland in 1830 was precipi- 
tated by tho injudicious poUcy of tlie Dutch dynasty ; and 
it has in some sense been subsctpiently justified by tho 
prosperity and good government of tho new kingdom ; hut 
the united Monarchy would, if it had lasted, have alVorded 
a surer gnaraiiteo for permanent indepondonco. 

Mr. Hammoni) had the advantage of learning his duties 
niulor a succession of able masters. Ho was probably too 
young to have had any confidential intercourse with Mr. 
Oattkinq; and Lord Duolky only liold oflSce for a few 
^moutliH while Mr. Hammond was still a subaltern. The 
Di^ke of Wellington and Lord Aderdebn at that time wore 
snpj^'^od to incline to the policy of the Holy Alliance, not 
from miy preference of absolute government, hut in tho 
belief that with the outbreak of revolution tho cwcle of war 
and conquest might probably recommence. The Duke of 
incorr^ the enmity of Enssia by his dis- 
■ .<q>p« 5 val 6t f^gmssion on Turkey; hut at the same time, 
oohe^ with Lord Aberdeen, he discountenanood for a 
kmg time the establishment of an independent king- 
'lUin iu Gh'ecce. Lord Aberdeen frequeutlyi^Sretatod t^t 
|la assent was jOimiBy givei^ in the erronefus bdtM 
the SisrdptiGu of Turkey was inunxneiit, and that 
K ft was dcsirahm to rescue pm of the dominiopB of the 
HiBultan from tho sovereigntjf of Busaia. The Duke of 
^elmnqton, in his appnihenricni ofihe projp^esa of revoln* 
tioW bad encouraged Charles X. to£>rm the I’ox«xonao 
Hiwtiy ; but, when the folly of the King fm^ hia Minis- 


ter had overthrown tho Monarchy^ tho EngUab Oofww^' 
ment prudently recogniKed the new toasty, emd mm 
acquiesced in the aoparation of Belgium from Holhiad, Thw 
precedent of 1830 was at the time almost new, ulfhougji 
has since become tho fixed rule that eveiy existing Gomtn^ , 
meat of a foreign countsy shall be held to i^resont the 
nation. Mr. Hammond had tho advantage of being yosmgr 
enough to accustom himself to the modern ways of thong!^ 
which wora then gradually Buperse(ling the fornuT tmili- 
tions of diplomacy. The domcsKtic changes which were 
partly caused by tho French Rev(fintion of 1830^ 
introduced into tho Foreign Office tho most aetivw 
and vigorous of its modem diroclors. For eloYen 
years Lord Palmerston managed without interruption the 
foreign policy of England ; and, afte the Teiiremont 
liord Grey in 1834, ho acted almost indeiwridonily of bw 
oolloagueN. Diirijig the greater ptirt of that time he wa» 
occupied in baftliiig tho intrigues of Louts Pjutt.iii'R and hia 
Ministers for tho neqnisition of Belgium, and tor tho sefB- 
ration of Egypt from Ibo Turkish Empire. As Secreiaty 
of and ailervvards as Prime Minister, Lord PaIiMSK- 
STON was virtually Fon?ign Minister for nearly a quarter of 
a century. At the same time ho organized nis doparimfrot ■ 
so eairfully tlifit it has since l)een the iposfc efficient of tte 
public ofliecs; and Mr. Hammond, who rose under Lord 
Pai.mrrsion to tho lugbest lunk among tho p(*rmanexit 
functionaries, is entitled to a portion of tho credit. 

In his later years tho Unper-Secretart, like most officml 
vett‘rans, was disinclined to innovation ; and the schemes 
of modern refonners exenaod the contemptuouH tone of Ite 
eridcncc which ho occasionally gavo l)eforo I’arliauumttwy 
Cotumittecs. In mutters of detail the permanent head of 
public ofiii-e is practically supremo ; and it was natural tliat 
Mr. Hammond should ho held reewnsible for some of tW 
disappfuntments and vexations which inevitably occur in 
the di.stribution of employment and promotion. Clia un- 
lucky aunouncemont <if settled tranquillity when Lord 
GranvtJiLK becarno Foreign Minister on tlio death of 
Lord Clarendon ought not seriously to impair Ltss 
well-earned reputation for political sagacity. Tho proplitcy 
was witlun a few days falsified by tho ooTumencouuAii A 
tho greatest Avar of modern times ; but it avos Avliolly im- 
po«siV»lo to foresee an extravagant and causeless act- of folly. 
If Mr. Hammond had at that time been in tho confidcni^ of 
M. Ollivikr, or cvim of tho EMrEKoa himself, he might 
prolwbly have b(‘cn not less confident in tlie inainteDuucir 
of pf«aco. A statesman is justified in assuming that 
Governments AviJl oonsult their own ol)vi(»im iiitm^ts; and 
iu the summer of 1870 the Imperial Government of Franct* 
had CA’cry motive for maintaining poiice. As the mistake 
in no dogi-co aflccted the policy of England, it illastratacl 
rather tlie uncf^rtaiuty of, human affairs than the blindnesv: 
of official politicians. Mr. Hammond’s BuccoBsor Avill mit 
Ixi troubU'il with the anxieties which beset a fomier genwsi* 
tion for the extension of English infiueuce, or for the 
restoration of the lost l>alance of power. It seems probubler 
that he and his superiors will rather huA^o to deal Avith titer 
unforeseen collisionB of belligerent pretensions and neutfoV 
rights ; and porhaps they will have occaaioB to reconsider 
tho rules of iuteTnational law. It may ho woHh whild to?' 
remark that the appointment of Lord Tknterden involves » 
serious innovatifm, if not a constitutional anomaly. 
peer has a theoretical right to decline or suspond the dia- 
charg© of his Paidiaincntary duties ; and yet it is impoBsibli? 
for a permanent Civil Servant to take pirt in the prociajd- 
inga of the House of Lords. If the precedent is aotr- 
osiablished^ tli© Minifitry of the day will have a new mode 
of rewarding friends and buying off opponents. 


THE FUSION AND THE ULTRAMONTANBS. 

T he moat romarkablo Heoituti in tho movement 
favour of a Bostoration in France is its relation to 
ligion. It has all along been guid^ by tho elem an^ 
associated with pilgrimages and miracles. At mst 
seemed impossible that an agitation could derive any- 
thing but weakness from sinm auxiliaries. The seepD- 
oism of Vbe national character had beoa regardod » 
established beimd the posaibility of contradiotion- * Ic* 
their dread of Ha^caUsm Frenchm^ might, it wae ihoagld;,, 
d a sco nd to aaydepthi of poiilMi bni, hoEMmr* 

intonse n;iigto be ibm 

of VoiitAiEi:. Xlto» 
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Again and again slie has found tho secret of victory to lie 
in the resolution never to accept defeat. If she has some- 
times suffered from her reluctance to abandon an objeob 
she has once proposed to herself, tho loss has been made up 
to her by the habit wliich this training has given hor of being 
ahvays ready to turn unexpected opportunities to oc^count. 
Tht* Second Empire providt'd wuch an opportunity in. two 
ways. No doubt tho complicity of tho clergy in the 
Napoleonic nsurpatioii added intensity to the hatred 
felt towards them by the extreme EopnbluMins. But after 
the conversion of Pics IX. from Lilieralisiii, the Church had 
given up tho hope of winning over the Exti'cmo Jlopiihlicana, 
so that in this respect her fate was no worse than she had 
expected it to bo. The policy of Nai’ulkon HI. was not 
one of subjection to tho clergy ; but the very means which 
ho took to maintain his supremac^y had the effect, as was 
very well explained sotno weeks since by a French Cornu 
spondeut of tho Pall Mall Gazc.W\ of strengthening clt^rit^al 
iiilliieTice. He made the })riests the almom.us of the State 
in the expectation that, if tho inoiuy tticy dispensed in 
charity was all provided by tlu? Slate, tho Slate, and not 
the Church, would get the erf*dit of it. Wtmt, iictuully 
luippened was the precise n'verso of this. 'J’tie p(»or saw 
that idl the help that ciuiio to thorn ennUi tlirough the 
clertry, and tlicy did not look beyond the actual giver. The 
Church came to bo regarded as the only friend tliey had, 
and the clergy fuHh(*red this lielicf by extending its net- 
work of ehiiritable orguni/ation thronghoiit tiu? length and 
brea<lth of Franco. Fortunately fnr the (‘hurclija coolness 
bf‘t\vccn her and the Government had gr<»\vn up some time 
beibro tho fall of the Finpiro. The devotion IoNai'olkon 111. 
which tho clergy had shown before 1866 cooled very much 
after lie had found himself unable to preserve the integrity 
of the J^oph’s dominions. In this way tbe Church was saved 
from the discredit which came upon the whole Imperial 
system after the capitulation of Sedan, and was left free to 
pvotit by the change in ]mblic b'cling produced by that and 
8uhs(H]U(mt disusl^i^rs. 'riu're soerns liilk doubt that adver- 
sity has (‘auBcd a real remdlon in favour uf ifligiou in tho 
minds of many Frenehiricn. Year after year they had been 
told l»y the priests that unbelief ami want of devotion to 
tlie Idiiireb would bring temporal retribution upon tluir 
heads. V'ear after year their ti'mjioral prosf»erily i»ad gone 
on mereasing, and the prediefious of the clergy had Hcemed 
less uTid loss likely to bo fultilled. Wlieri tliey turned out 
to be true prophets aft.er all, and Fnmeljmen found them- 
selves suffering under an unexain]>led load of misfortiine, it 
is no wonder that the men wdio Inul fond old tho fact were 
assiimod to bo eiiually accumto in accouni ing for it. France 
had been punished as tho priests had saiil she wtiiild be ; 
was it not likely that she liml Ixien punished for iliw cause 
wliieli the prii'sU had assigneil as certain to bring the jicnalty 
upon her ? When the Church found herself in possession 
of the influence thus created, ihen? couhl not bo miudi 
ijuestion as to which of the rival claimants to powder slio 
sliouhl favour. The Republic was hateful to licr on t\vo 
grounds; first, liecauso she distrusted M. Thikus’s ability 
to keep it really Conservative; secondly, bei-ause she dis- 
trusted M. Tillius's inclination to iriako it clej’ieal. She laid 
310 love for tho Orleanisls ; for the French hmir^voisir, of 
whose opinions tho party W’as the special relk^x, has always 
heen proof against ecclesiastical persuasimi. Tho Empire 
was for the time an impossibility ; and (nr some years 
previously to the war it had not been i^^nducting itself as 
an obedient son. There remained the legitimate Monarchy 
in tho pt'rson of the Count uf CiiAiuioiiD. Eveiything com- 
bined to make him tho best cfindidat(3 for ecclesiastical 
purposes. Ho was thoionghly subnii.ssivo to the clergy, 
supremely devoted to the Port;, surrounded by a crowd of 
good Catholics, who wrould furnish candidates for every 
vacant ofiice, opposed even more than Pius IX. himself to 
any compromise with modem ideas. The choice of the 
clergy was soon made. New and old miracles were alike 
pressed into tho service of the lifigilimist ^htetender, and 
tiymns to the Sacred Heart, or to Our Lady of La Salctto, 
were cai-efuUy loaded with a monarchical moral. If tho 
Count of CUAMBOBD can be placed upon the throne without 
making any damaging recantation of liis former declaim 
tious, tho Roman Catholic Church will i)ossess what sho 
has long wanted — a temporal monarch firmly devoted to her 
cause. 

Tho wriiior of a recent article in the KohtheJm Zeitung says 
truly that tlie accession of the Count of Ghambokd v^l bo 
** regarded as a declaration of war not only against modem 
n Fiunce and her dearly-^bought liberties^ but also against 


« modem Europe, whose recent re-amaigemeniR can hare no 
** more determined enemy than he/* Aji regards the most 
‘‘ recent re-arrangemont,” the Count shares this hostility 
with every possible ruler of Franco. Neither Mons^]^ nor 
Republic would bo endured for an instant by Frhnchxnon 
if it required from them tho abnegation of their dOtormina- 
tion to got back Alsace and Lorraine. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, whether in other respects this hostility to recent w- 
armngements of territory does not tend to d^age Royalist 
prospects in Fninco. Among the little group of fanatics 
who have tlio direction of the Count of* Chamdobd’s con- 
science, tho disTnoinbermont of France is probably regarded 
only as a mmor incident among t^|e re-arrangements. 
The addition of two provinces to Qennmy is to bo regretted 
as helping to uggmndizo an overgrown Protestant Power at 
the expcnisc of onow'hich it is hoped is about to bo reconverted 
to CathtdiciRin. But tlio real vice of the recent changes 
in tlui dishribuf ion of power is tho transfer of the Papal 
territfuy to Ibily ; all other changeB arc viewed as they are 
calculated fo allbct the jx-Tmanenco of this one. Had it not 
Ixion for this, the Cliureli would never have provoked a 
quarrel with the German Empire. Prince Bismauck had 
no de.««iro to make an enemy of tho German clergy and no 
theological attmetion towards tho Old Catholics. Bnt ho 
ivab not disposc*(i lo undertake a erusado against Italy for 
tlio purpose of ri'storing tho Poi*K to his temporal tlmone, 
and for tin's reM.soii the Roman Church determinod to cast 
him aside as an insfrument not availublo for hor purposes. 
If Iho Count of CiJAWHORii is restored, tho King’s advisers 
will be willing inough to Ian tho national hatred of 
Germany, but they will not bo ecpially willing to take any 
means that may jiresent ihomselves in oi'dtir lo gratify it. 
The French liave learnt the lesson of (he late war with 
unexpected aecuniey. They know that they are weak, and 
ilu'y know Hint tho two main duties which their weakness 
imposes upon ihojn are n udiness lowelconio eveiyally, and 
the patient coneeniration of their whole slreiigth and pur- 
pose iifiou one objt'cl . The vietoiy of U U ramontanism is un- 
favourable to Ibe iliscdiargo uf })oth theso duties. Before 
an ally can be aeeepied by TIiinry V., lie must have shown 
that hc3 is a friiuul io the Forw as well as a friend to France. 
With good Tnanagemeut, for cjxample, th(< alliance just 
effected between I Is ly a iid G erinany might firobably have been 
pn*vt*iiled, and tho Kino’s known leaning towards Franco 
Jiavo been gradually warmed into someUiing like effeeiivo Jilb. 
But not even to regain Alwu'o and l4orraiiie would tho 
Homan Catholic Church approve an allianco with tho 
sa(;rilegious Power that has wivstod Romo from its rightful 
sovereign. 'J’he one object which she is set upon is tho 
restoration of tho Poi»k, and the restoration of V. 

is only valuable lo her iii so far as it promises io help on 
this paramount end. When tho French people come to 
urMleTstaiul el(‘firly that in the eyes of their King and his 
most trusted eouneillors the recovery of Alsace iind Lorraine 
is only a secH)mlary oliject, and that alliancCH which might 
furiher tho aitaiiiinent of it are wantonly sacrificed because 
they do not square, wdih the designs of tho Poris, it may be 
doubled wliother political Catholicism will not lose any 
eharriis that it now possesses for them. They will in all 
probability be equally irritated by the discovery that tho 
rigid ubstineneo from all share in European politics 
which is absolutely essential to the recovery of tho mili- 
tary strength of France may at any moment bo de- 
parted from, not in tho interest of Franco, but in 
tlie inU;rest of tho Popk. It is true that tho Count of 
Chamboro disclaims all notion of waging an impioidont 
war. But, even supposing his judgment on what consti- 
tnttJS a prudent war to bo absolutely unerring, this will , 
not constitute any guarantee against tho strength of 
Franco Ixiing wasted in wars which only indirectly conoefn 
her. It is quite conceivable that a war with Italy ix\ ^hich 
Franco should bo the victor might leave her so crippled in 
resources that she would bo forced to be quiet for a con- 
siderable interval. During that interval an opportunity of 
fighting Germany at an advantage might occur, and might' 
have to 1)0 foregone by reason of toe dissipation of her 
strength caused by a short-sighted, though sucoessfd], 
contest with Italy. It docs not need verv groat keezmeas 
of vision to foresee theso possibUitles ; and ^esa French* 
men are 'altogether blind to them, their vezy i^er 
against Germany may render them sospicions of politim 
Oathobdsm. 

■ .. f 
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POLITICAL FALSETTO. 

M r. DISRAELI lias perhaps liome reason to complain I 
of V the obt.nsenesB of tlio critics of his recent manifesto. 
They failed to appreciate the peculiar nature of tlie 
perform anco, and have set to ^vork to construe n string of 
epigmms as if it wtjre an invoice. Wlion Charles Lam.ii, 
in a company of Scotiihmeri who wore all praising Hcuns, 
expressed a wish that Bi'itxs were present, he was gravely 
informed that Bcuns had been dead for many years, Mr, 
l)iflHAi;],i must feel that the spirit of liis remarks upon the 
Crovcrunient has Jbeon equally misunderstood. .He has cer- 
tainly a right to appeal to his auieccd('nts, and to ask 
whether he luisev^said or done anytliing to warrant his 
being taken for Hlpenous statesman. Mr. Di.srakli, it 
should be rcniembored, is an artist ns TV'cll as a politician, 
and he has alwaj's ajipeared to regard jiolitics as an art 
rather than as a science. It is therefore from an artistic 
point of view that his political efforts should he judged; 
and it is also necessary to bear in mind Hint in art there 
two schools, the idealists and the realists, and that it 
is to the former that Mr. DisRAEf.i la longs. lie lias a poli- 
tical dialect of his own, iu which words stand for very 
diflerenfc values from those wliicli they bear in common 
nse. It might be supposed, however, that the key to this 
artificial tongue would by this time lie pi ctty Avell known, 
and that the necessary allowance w^uuld be made for its 
ornarucntal extravagance. The picture of tlie civil war 
now raging in England is only a counterpart to the famous 
picture of tbe cabal of scheming English ])oliticiaiiB and 
fortiign intriguers W'hich was rcprc.scnUjd some years ago 
as planning ilio ruin of the country. 

The explanation of Mr. Disraeli’s p<*culiar eloquence 
may be found in t he principles of a kindred Prosaic 

pcoplti ha VO sometimes deridctl opemtic performances 
on account of I heir absurd dissimilarity from real 
life. Ju real life, it is said, a pair of lovers who have met 
for a clandestine iult‘rview do iioti usually rouse the iu‘igh- 
bourliood by singing a duct at* (ho top of Ibcir voices, 
nor docs an assassin ivunaiu after stabbing his victim t^i 
^varble an air over the body. All thi.s is very true. Ordi- 
nary conversation is not conducted in recitative, and the 
olid urate parent who ordci*s his dauglit(‘r s lover out of 
doors <*crtainly does not do so in inu.sical strains, with tho 
disconsolate soprano and tenor joining sweetly in ilio clionis. 
From a realistic point of view, an opera is undoubtedly 
about as absurd as aiiyf.liiug tluit can possibly lie imugineci. 
But then a(lrnirer.s of opera would .say that it is nut intended 
tg be realistic ; it is an idealized form of art, ami looks at 
results railicr than means. 'J"ho object is to produce certain 
impressions and emotions in tho audience by a combination 
of acting and melody, and ns long as these impressions and 
<*motions are produced, it doe.s not in the least matter that 
the representation should be utterly unlike anytliing iu real 
life. Mr. DiSRAfc^Ll might plead the same excuse for his 
znanifosto, ami t*or the sort of <*loquenco to wliich he has 
boon training tho more susceptible and imitative of his 
disciples. It is openitic politics in which airs and n?- 
citativo aJ*o substituted for common talk. An elfect^ is 
intended to be produced, not by sense, but by sound, and 
tho charm of such a jingle as “ pliiudoring and blundering” 
is quite indc))eudent of any meaning that can be attached 
to it. It is supposed that it will comfort tho Couvservatives 
just 09 that “blessed word Mosoj^otamia ” did the old 
woman at church. This sort of talk has, in fact, no more 
relation to i*ealities than an operatic trio, or the slang of 
a stage sailor or stage Irisliman. It is a coTiventiouul, 
symbolical, idealized way of putting things. When »Sir E. 
Blade denounces tho Solicitor- General os a profe.ssioiial 
stave and politico] adventurer, and accuses tho Liberals of 
^Seeking to bring up tho young as atheists and devils; 
when M?. Diskaeli describes party difl'eivnces as civil war- 
fiu’e; or when a clergyman declares that lio would not 
like to see Mi*. Gladstone cut up into mincemeat, because 
ho would make such an unsavoury pio — they ai*o no muro 
, in earnest than the tipsy coalheaver when }io curses 
- his own oycB or invoke.s damnation, on his neighbours. 
They ;^re merely relieving themselves by a discharge of 
ozpletivcs. 

It is impossible^ to imppose that orators and journalists 
who talk or write in this stylo really^ believe what they say, 
or expect the people to whom it is oddreseod to believe 
k it ; indeed they would probably bo very much amazed 
^ to find that there was anybody weak enough to accept 
such fustian seriously. They aro only blowing off steam, 


and giving it to be understood that they do not alto- 
gether like the way in which things are being managed, 
and that in any case they have a natural and innocent 
desire to see their own side iu office. My opponent, 
said a French writer, accuses mo of theft, forgery, murder, 
and every kind of iniquity, but he oidy means that, thei^ 
is a diffiireuco boiw'cim us on a ^loint of grouirnar. The 
eloquence of the si)eakei*« who form themselves upon 
Mr. Disraeli similai'ly requires to be brought down 
to tho level of intelligible commonplace. It is, iu fact, a 
fiuiely artificial and conveuiiional production, as artificial 
and conventional os a barrister’s wig, which does not pre- 
liMid to be a man's real hair, but is only a symbolical oovciing 
so obviously unreal that there i.s no mistaking what it is. 
Except on the stage or in a novel, no biidy ever says “Alas,’* 
and nol)ody in private lilb is ever heiird talking the sort of 
wild rant which is to be found in the ordinary run of Conserva- 
tive newspapers, and occasionally in tho B{KX*chos of county 
mcnilKTS ftt ftgncultural dinners. This eximvagance is p>ut oft' 
in ])rivate life just as tho lawytT puts oft* his wig, nr as the actor 
washes tho rouge off’ his face and strips his calves of padding. 
Of rourso wo do not mean to suggest that Conservatism is 
all a sham and prctenc*c, but only that a certain rln^s of 
Conservatives have unfortunately got into a way of'iaJking 
ill public which is altogether artificial and um*cal, and which 
might be called insinci're if it word not that those who 
indulge in it afipiirenily take it for grant'd that it will 
not Ik' Bupposcnl that they mean all they say. In tlK 
case of fill the groat ineasuroM of the Oovemment there 
was room for legitimate and reasonable opposition. Even 
if tlie principle of a measure was sound, it might bo 
argued that the mode in which it was proposed to Ix) carried 
out was inexpedieut, or that tho time was inopportune. 
But even the most credulous partisan can hardly liavo 
i believed that tho Throne would be overtnrned, as Mr. 
Disuakli predicted, if tho Irish Chnrch were tonched, or 
that the mmy would fall to pieces the instant tho purchase 
of commissions was discontinued. No doubt this sort of 
exaggeration had its parallel on tho other side, and tlio 
evils wdiich were predicted as a cousoquenco of tho policy 
of the Govciiuuent were the connterpai't of tlie magical 
results w'hich w’cre promised by its supporters. But ex- 
aggenition does not justify exaggeration, and Conservatives 
should remember that, after all, their safest gmund is 
common sense. 

Tho mischief of this fancil’ul and artificial langnago is 
that it not only misrcpresiuitK the tone of tho party at loige, 
but tends to discredit it with that great lK>dy of sensible 
and moderato people who compose the majority of tho 
nation, and who do not h.appen l,o bo either Libonils or 
Conseiwativos, but aro anxious only for steady and com- 
petent administration, avoiding excesses on either siilo. It 
is also injunous to the self- respect, and, in some degree, to 
the sincerity, of those wdio thus habitually speak with ulVcetod 
violunco or fear. They cease after a tune to have a sound 
appreciation of tho relaiiou between words and convictions ; 
and wlieu, under tbe pressutv of circumstances, they find 
it lioeessary to dniw back a little from tho strong language 
they lisive used, they hardly know wlicro to stop. They 
have accustomed Ihcinselvcs to live in a world of phantoms, 
and at lust Ix'Como confused us to the boundary line 
betw^een truth uiul fiction. Nobody kuowB how far they 
are in earnest, and they hardly know themselves. This 
sort of acting is necessarily destructive to moral discrutioii 
and taste, and its worst efibets may not bo di.sc;ovcrcd until 
too late. Mr. ]Iisrakij has somewhere said that in tho 
government of nations iuioginatiou is a quality not Jess 
inipoi-tani than reason, but reason can hardly bo set aaide ; 
and it is also well to remember that imagination and 
artifice ai*e not exactly the same thing. It may Iw 
hoj>ed lliat tho manner in Avhich the peculiar style of olo- 
tpicnce of w’^hich wo aro speaking has lately Ixien I'eccivcd will 
convince those who havo been in tbe habit of using it that it 
is neither citiditahle nor succi'ssfiil. The really Conservative 
forces in tte country ore not those which are most blatant 
and violent, and they are more likely bo conciliated by plain, 
straightforw;ard, candid speaking, in tho way iu * which 
liooplo s|X!ak face to face among themselves in rail life, 
than by a political falsetto put on for the occasion. 


SOnCX)L BOABI) ELTOTIONS. 

T he results of tho a]>proa''hmg elections for Scliool 
Boards wnll in some.* respects b© oven more interest-' 
ing than those of the first elections throo ycai-s ago. Tho 
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oi' ilio Jioanlsi will to soitio oxtont iiavo l)een 
hikI the riiwh of onthiiHiasm in wliirh many of the 
orJu'iiial jrK*T?ihor8 wort* lYiturned will liavo Juid tiino to con- 
-inliihUo Itself or to die out. The lunj'nitudw and the cost 
of flic work which School Boards, have heforo them are 
heUen* midcT*siood. If the ralcpuycrs now chad, 

Iv: rc}iresiMilativf*>» it will proAc, fur luoro tluaii it 
pnn- d oj 1870 , 1 hut they Uiciiii that this w»»rk Khali ho done, 
ihit t lie H])eci:il si,L;uificance of these elections is that they 
wd* ln^ til'* first (exL'e]»t us re;;arJs London) to he held 
nndtr the l.hdlot. ; and the Kuhstitntion of suevet for open 
\rt)hiff may }>rod»i('o ns linportant ;i in thiT elaiv.-ictct* 

of School JhiiLnl cleclions us il ppoini‘-eH to prodiic.c iu 
tlm fdee'sm of jnernhers of the Ihuisc (>f < ^oirunons. 
Very much the .‘'ione causes will he at work in the li\o 
t'jwii's. In the election for ;i Schotd Board religions 
<)ne.d/ion.s aivj often more directly ami uA^owcdly invoUcJ 
than IK J^irliumcntaiy clis'i, ions, and ji. is alinmhaith cviilcnt 
tlmi notliing stirs men’K pissions so snn ly .i . religiMii. 
Jf, Timh'i’ <-j»en ^otifig, reca wi-re tempo »l lo n.-i* hrihcry 
cvr c»'i>rcIo:i for ]ii»lltieal end-, Ihcy uim'c »jnilc ;i.s much 
<euiph;d hi ii^.c tlicni for rt*ligi(<ns cmU. Indeed then* 
W'cre jwTjlifihly go^>d nnndie/* of pejsoj.s who w^'iild 
hui'c d«nic wit.houi scjuj)!v‘ in a Sv l'o»>l Bnanl <lreli«>n 
thiwg.s w’lncli <hc\ would )ia.\<* r* he-cd, oral all cream h.iw 
liijs-M ated, to d*» ill a ini-n-ly pi'IiTi’cal cmdc L Ki‘! :.;i(»ns 
j'ic‘>)»le. huvegreaUv improved upon IJavii*': imlic-; e.Ciiinst 
Ooji^7H. Jnslci-’d of rejecting the armour ollcjid (henn 
i hey are; often willino’ lo las Irimls nptm all the we*ipons 
ihey can ln‘g\ hormw, orsical. If 1 he c*anljig School Bo.trd 
vd».cl ions Were to take place under the old system, 

;'A>cud pressure would he (‘\irled hy many who (U> not- 
>j.s. 4 iidJy take; anv active* piiri in pnhlic alfa,lj‘s. Women, hn* 
cicuuple, are «)ften keenly intcrc.sied in e<‘( lesla''lh*jd eonl<‘st ., 
vijnl this kind of pn‘s am; is ]»rcei.-.o!y tli.M whieli women 
urc Lest ahh; to emphy, 'flu* cn‘< li in which it is not 
' irofthldcivd genilenmnlN, or cvcjl decent to he a Ld>«‘r:il, 
siv'w growing fmver e\e!*y day, hut tin n* are many io he 
found in wfnelitiie ideal li v of i'c;Hpeet:d)ihte ‘-nd cdnirchman- 
‘ddp iri assumed us a matti r ol' n.i»r,>c. <)u tlie oilim’l 

sill;? may ho sc't the rc -jfard for eon.sisteney and p oS \ i 
ili;<ieipliiie which ]»revcnts men Irotu ^ol»ng agaoi.a. 
Vhviso with W'h.oni they have hcea or t n ,h)im d to act. 
This sUotiicj may very well have had coasalirahle 

indiienc'c in o]ven. \Miin;.r I'or .‘'•h hool Boards. I’ln- Ivlrn*;*,. 
lj#«i J^f'agnc* Las Mudrived (■«; ideiitif} if.^c'lf wlih the acU 
vajw'od seel iuii ol’ ; ho Liln rals, n.nl n man who lia.i steadily 
voted for the Eadie.d i-andidute id Burl laiiieJit ary eleelinns 
Ttj.iy entertain a naturaJ cJishkc to heiii'..’* eon\ ieded of luning 
dcjicrhal Jiis friends in an elc'i lion in which, acrcn-dlng to lln? 
Lt;;jj:;uo, Jhidic al principles arc din ctly invoKi'd. Yet in 
ivM lu'jirt he may i’ecl that the twai c-ascs arc very diih n*nt. 
ills Ijjui been taught to associate Radicullsni with ecvmoiny 
a^ti dirniuishc'd t;e<aii<.nK hid the victory of the Leagnu will 
bring with it universal School Boards, nnivmval 
Scljool Boiivd schools, iiiid universal school rjile^. If he* 
lukl still tx» vote in }»uhlie, he would juohuhly ^.wallow' the 
Cdirtivuiietion witli the* hc.*>t grac*»' he c-ould eoinmand ; hub 
JMpr that he can vote in seci'ct there is no need for him to 
lUftkc the sacrifiei , Ih; can voiu ;!g;iiiist the League with- 
«ni ciompror-ii^ing Ills jiohlic'ul character, or lliidiug (hut 
his old fj‘iends Irjok ('oldi} uu him. 

Kithcr w'fiy, Ihcpoforc, the cocning Schoed Begird ehdioiis 
miy ix^ of a different. coTiiplcvioTi frmn Avlud tlic‘y Avero in 
* 870 , or AVonId lane been Aviflamt. tin* Ballot in 187 .^, 
Yh*i?o is Alow u-faii' chance* o 4 ' ascovtaining the i’»*ul magnitude 
of tho rcligiuny diniciiHy. 'J'hc elections for School Boards 
«how whoMicr any appreeiabhi niimbc'r of A'nt(*payers 
rettlly objec^t to Iho jiayineut of sc.hool fees on bc-hnlf of 
iiuii.gont (diildivii rdtending Itcnomiiialnmal hchool«, and 
wliotSiPr they nro so anxious as they art' said to bo 
that secnlar and relighius instruction sliall bo given, not 
•nnfym tho same building, but by Ihc &;mie. teacher. We 
fvkaB ?K>f: be surprised if on both |M)int.s tlicy turn out to bo 
Tww rosohito tlian exti-etni' partisan.s on ciilier aldo hnvo 
:if!iM*ril>i*d them. Tho menial alfitiidtj of tho ordinary rale- 

n w is probably sometlmig of this kind. Ho Avishes io 
^ good eleinontarv schools, ])arlly beeaiiso in Triaiiy oises 
ft» own ohiklrou y»dll nltend them, partly because he ha.'i 
bcCfUL a little impressed by ull the prophec-ic.s that liaAc Lceii 
ftxiidn^scAd to him with regnrcl <0 tlio inisforluncK which will 
o>B 9 & «2)on tho oonutjy if F.MgJishinoii remain iu their 
. pwtveait stale of ignora^icc. ,But though lie Avishes to hoAV 
^twkd elementary ?ichoolfl, he wishes that they should lx? 
2(mvidu<l at sojnobuLlv elscV e^pcr.sc», and he will ]ux)bfiblv 


SCO in the mamtenanco of iho voluntary system a means of 
thus pixAviding them. The result of this mixed fiDoling will 
be to niflke him a sovero but not an unfriendly oriuo of 
Donomi national schools. He wdll not bo reiy uqtuch im- 
pres.sed by their religious aspect, for there is a lafge body 
cd* evidence to show tlmt a i>aronBs choicer of (a school 
is Ailmost invariably detoriiimod by considerations father of 
oxeelleiu'0 or of eoiiveiiienee, lunl tho groat mass of tho i*ate- 
payers belong t.o tim classes which send their children to 
l.•h•!ilentllry seliools. Ibib lio will have a keen sense that it 
is to Ida fidvaiit.ngfj to got nil ho can out of the Donomina- 
lioi.alisls, ami that, if ho eojisi*nis to suspSiud ilio erc;ation of 
School Boa I lls, or Selioul Board sehoo].s, in their favfuir, >10 
will tlu r<;by c;irn a right to iiivsist tliiit t^se schools shall sup- 
ply the best edueal ion that can hr* got.* I f this proves to Iao 
a true reading of the ruit'payer’s mind,, the win promise 
ei-.lahlished by the Act of 1S70 is prohaldy n« good ii settle- 
meiif i»f tin* eiliieatioii dilliculty as could 1)0 dovisfid. lllven 
]Mi*. Moui.t-a admits tliat it is better to have secular ethica- 
j tion /<///^• llieoiogy than not to ha\e it at all; and if tho 
I ndi p.iyeis are dclcrmiiied to make the attainnienl of a high 
I leA’el of Kceiilui’ exci'llcneo iho condition of coutiuniiig tho 
jir rmif simi to sm rtuiiul it with theological adjuncts, tho 
einumiiiilty will bo beiietiled, Avliile tho Denonjiuatioii- 
sili Avill liavi* no reason to comidaiii. It is exceedingly 
iinprohahle that the r;it('payers wdll be kid by NoiKxm- 
fi’iiuid or >Sei ul.irist cntliusiasm to withdmw fnmi tho 
(.'hnrrh i*f I'jngland or frcmi tho Itomaii (Catholics tbo 
liberty to give lA ligious instruction to ehikh’cnof their own 
ercL'd iindf 1* srpt'Cially eoiiAcnient conditions, in ivlurn for 
(•(MilrihiitiMf^* towards the (*o.st of Iluir secular ednea-iion. 
But il. is o«pi:dly improbiiblc that they will lx* led by 
Denoininai lon;ill.-t /.cal to put up with a low standard 
of ‘.e nlar Cihieation lallua* tl'iiii sacrilico tho thoo- 
lo;jie.il inru..iuu which now' nei'ompanies it, ^’hey will ho 
mov*' inclined to say, 'fake your ehildron and tejudi llieni 
us iniu li r«’li»>'on us you jilearx*, iirovided that yon tejw;h 
llieiii oilier Hungs tin rmighly w'cli. 'fliis is not a challenge 
which the niajiagei-.s of xolimlary schools can have any 
righl loixsfj*!. h would bo unpist and im})olit ic to drive 
them onl of Ihe te ld so long as they coinply Av il li the rc- 
ipiiremeuls of tlm Slate as regards the ipiality' of the 
i.’imaliou given in tlii'ir schools ; but it would be an cx- 
lrenu*I\ sliorl-sighied eeoiimiiy to imi. np with an infei'ior 
()iiahty of cducjUioii mcj'cly because the IJenominat iorudists 
were willing to be;ij’ part of Mi(‘ cost. 

Tile Ballot is in future lo be exiended t-o tho voting on a 
propo.sed apjdieation by Ihe ratcjiayi-rs of any parisli or 
borough for the crealion of a Seiiool Board. Wlierevcr, 
therefore, liriy rali pu ) its in any paiLsli in which then; are 
jiiore ihiui oiic hnmlied and liHy ratepayers, or one-third of 
the wliole riundiir in any parish iu Avhieh there are less 
than oi«e humiri J and Lfiy, are anxiouH that a Sidiool 
Board ehall he epjiointxil, they can summon a ineetiug to 
ilisenss tlie ijuf'-lmn, and any ti n of thorn can demand that 
u laill shall be t.^ken to asceHaiii the wishes of tho rate- 
jiayers. It eannot therefore be utiid that any ])OSbiblo 
jncilouiinanee of tiu*. 1 )t*mjminatii>jud element in u- jittrish 
can avail to prevent the creation of a School Board, 
urdess thevo is a nninerical majority of tho ratepayers 
ojjjioscd to it. .Lveu in tljo tyuical case of a small 
country parish in Avhicli tho Church p**hcKjl provides 
anijilc aeeonnnodation for all tho cliildren of school 
age, and tho cimgyman and tho S(piiix) are bout upon keep- 
ing the odui'atioji ol’tlio ^^oor in their own hniids, it is very 
unlikely that, if a niajonly of tlie ratcpayei*s wish for a 
School Board, one>thii’«l of them Avill not be in positions of 
sntrieicnt imle[K*ndenee U> enable them to give tlieir jxioro 
dejKinttnt nciglilnairs an u|ipurtunity of cheekmuling tho 
parson under 1 lie salegnard (»f tho Ballot. Jf this 02 )por. 
tunityis not 2 >ro\ ided, or if, whmr cix'atud, ihe Sciiool J3. 
turim out io lx* by no uAeauH uispo.*'«Ml to take upon itself 
the hiirdeii uf (Kineating (diildreii who are now eihiotltcd 
without auy eo.si, to tho parish, tho Education League will 
Ix^ driven to confess that, thongli tho ratepayers may bo 
blind to tJreir duty, they ai'e not prevented from diseltarging 
it by any fc;ur of eon8e(|uences. A- change which thus helps 
to bring out tim A'cjd. views of classes of pci'saus on whoso 
behalf jiaiiisnns on both sid(?s arc so ready to mako large 
pnifcsKion.s AviJl coiitributt* (oaa'juxIs tlus solution of sevciTil 
fdneatioTUil jirobleins. Pj*ob.d>ly the ratc])ayer, now that lie 
is left absolutely' free io ]jaint hia own portrait, x^'ill be 
found uoither ko kt'cnly ihv*ological nor so ardently irre- 
ligious as he 1ms been dopioted by senBational aiiiste on f 
both sidcSt 
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is no more i^nerally aec^ptud nuixiiu amonget writora 
^ af^'*i3Tmons and moitil pseays tluin that which prcBCi'ibes the 
duty raaHng the Ixwt of thinp. In one form or niiotUer it con- i 
iiie pith of Iho connotation gtinerally ofleved to ua when 
Buflerin;^ under any calamity. You have loat one of your dearest 
friends; you are exhorted lb n'meiiikT that if he had lived lonprer 
ho would have BuiTorod many more pangs; that if he liad lived at 
Tinibin*too you would never Inive tad the atlvanlage of liia ao 
quainiance ; and that if you had not jiaid him Bomo proper Hiten- 
tiona you would now havo been hHt4Tly reproaching youraulf. In 
short, you are invited to send forth your imagination into the 
bouTutlffHs regions of the might havo been, ami to take eoinlbrt in 
reflecting that beneath tho actual abyss into wliich you have fallen 
yawns another cone||ivtible abyss of wliich you have been lucky 
enough to stop^ short, h'rom i lie most serious down to the most 
insignilicant troubles of life tho swinur kind of Boothing ointment 
ifl applied to mcifs spiritual wonnd.^. You have lost a fortune-- 
rejoice that you havo a pittance left to Iroe]) vou out of the >\ork- 
hoiisp ; you are SHfteriug from loot hiudKi— lie tlinnkful that you lm\o 
not also u pain in your stoiiuioli ; a steady rain sets iu just as you 
arf? about to Uiko a holiday — congnit ulahj yoursolf upon ]Ki.*-s<iiising 
an umbrolla, and IhinJt ot' the bwuililul lights and liliadeH which 
might liave been one monotonous hniadth of sunshine. Kverybody 
must havo suflered at times iindi'i* wijll-nifuint rxhurt 4 itior}s of this 
kind, whose conventional nature is indeed movo or lea.'*, carefully 
hidden, butw^liase sulkstance is lonneH uut of thesi^ {»ld coiiiinon- 
pUice.s. The* giMieml fonniila is p.'iinliilly simplt!. However much 
3 'oii are suirering, tho boundless fertility of human iinagiTnilion will 
always eiiahlo you to picture some mlditional .'iggravatiou ; it cmi 
hardly 1 k' said of anybody that all the aremit'.s by wliich pain can 
apprnmdi liiiu un*. so thronged that there is not naan tor snme 
addltioual grief to force an enfranci' ; and till that happens tiler*.* 
is always room for applying this w(*ari.some comfort. There arc 
|)rupla who, if they saw a man being brok*Mi on tho w'hi'cl, would 
remark to him that at any rato he had fine weather for tho 
purpose. 

T\*iw to the imregenoratc Immnn being nothing is more 
VC.vatiouB than this mode of consolntion. As a general rule, all 
comforters havo h<*c»i olVirdous and disagrotvible people .since the 
day» of .Tub. The. difliircMice ln'twoeii comroriing a pufl'ercr and 
Iriumpliing over his iiiisfortuiies is oceuKionaliy impeireplible, 
and \vlu‘n the triumph lakes the form of bonibiirdirient with moral 
phjtiliutes it i.s speeinlly otfeii.sivc. 'flic flopliislry, iiiore*>ver, ift ill 
lliis 0M90 so trunspanmt that tmo feels that one’s inteileet is iii- 
Bulb'd lit the same liuie that one's moiwl character is depieciab *!. 
Tin' statement, that “things might luive been worpo ” is «.8 univtirsally 
ap]»licable, and therefore lias aa little ?.pt‘cial ajiplication in any 
given ca.se, ns the stateiiicut that two and tw-o riiako four. 
“ TlnMg^ might havo btsui worse,” said tho iiiim in a wise ohi 
popular legend, as tho devil was carrying him off to hell. “ How 
80 r ” nsks his uc<piaii dance. “^Vliy llio devil,” he answers. 

miglifc have ounle me earry him.” l’\^rluuato, iinlml, is the 
pei’Son who ha.s not licoii indtaiod by friends acting iu thu bjiirit of 
this C(»firtisteut optiiui.siii, and who take credit to themselves hir so 
actiiig as though it were an indi.sput.'iblri proof of viHiie. Of all 
the compmiiotift who ever drove an innoeent man t*i the verge of 
distraction, probably Mark Taph*y luiist lia><3 been the most iu- 
tolenibly oiVensive. Ho Ava.s of coui’se a hollow impostor, ihougli 
Dickons never found him out; for a man of genuine duHTfubiess 
does not insist* upon bdling tho world and himself that ho is 
“ jolly' ” every five mimiles ; but, apart from the qiiesiion of 
fiiqcerity^ sucu n walking platitude, dashing his wrctclie*! little bit 
of morality iu your fiieo whenever you were out of spirits, would 
have justitiod liis fiummai*y a.ss.'i.«.siuatiou — speaking of ooiu’w' from 
the point of view of tho Western States. Mark Tapley, iinfortii- 
nalely, boa become tho propliol iif a popular school. The foiidne.‘«s 
of hitt creator for him prov^ that Dickens took him to bo really 
an admirable type of charactor; and accordingly ho set to work 
proving in a imndrcd difl'orent w'ays that wc ought to mako tho 
beat of things, to look at tho bright side (»f the world, and, so 
far ns our own life is coucemod, to ignore the fact that it i.s full 
of dork shadows and ominous forebodings. Although this school 
has fortunately declined in favour, its favourite dogma Btill 
retains a wide popukirity, and few inuxiuKs aro more in-itating 
when retailed for private consumption, or more iniachiovoiis in 
their bearing upon public afl'airs. For the doctrine practically 
comes to this, tliat we are to reconcile our.Helvos to tho iiievitabro 
bardshipa of life, not by (UTominndnting ouvsolvca to them as well 
asiwe can, but by making boHovo that th«y do not oxwt. ll U 
well and right that hiiznah beingfl should retain ns much chot'rfiil- 
ncss M is coznpatiblo with the possession of Muj'tliing lilco a soul. 
^ cannot go through tho battle of life iu a state of 

l^Uitlnng e^ilon^ion, but to get what happiness we can is plainly 
desirable. J2*vpiybody 1^ to make up his mind, after a few years 
A tf ^ojience, bow he will aim at lliiu end ; and that man certainly 
makes the wisest choice whoso provision for liib includes tho 
smftilost amount of illuBinns. Most people arrange matters so os to 
put up with evils that might be remedied, and to attempt to meet 
the irrwnedutble by Wandljr ignoring them. They run up a veil 
viditch servea pretty well Ibr a timoi and enilkbleH them to dcnoiinco 
«8 a cynic everybody who bkes to look things in the face, but 
which of course disappears just wben it is really wanted. 

There was a time, as we know, when tho doctrine was adopted 
by Ihe philosophers, who undoitook to pMVe mathematioally Wt 


“ whatever is is right.’' . certainly did not eueesadi Mtw 
than other philosophers in practically coimortmgma&kind; o&d^tMa 
tho whole, the world has not much missed iioor ranglosaandl tbia 
school whom ho ivproMsnted. When Pope tried to 
same theory in voTse, it took all the poetry out of bis s p a ffclS a t g' 
couplet!*. The esjHUitial discord slu*w^d itself when it wt» 
att^mpiiid to set tlie theory to music. A. poet may bt 
rapt into ocstary by contemplating tho bwmties of the tunvM^ 
or plm^>^‘d into dt^spair al the horrora nruimd him; but Ihxa 
placid optitui.*»m, w'hich, without explicitly denying the axintsiM 
of evil, proved that, in Bome way or other, it was vtsry mocti 
th(* Bailie, thing a.s goixl, wna totally alien to any inio poetical vrtoodL 
With the decay of the old schools Ijotfa of poetry' and metaphyska^ 
tills (£ulet fuNliinn of Hldniming over thu great problems of the onl** 
went out of fashion. AVe arc liviiig hi limes when the wear 
amt t{*Hi* of life is far too great for any such iiinisy armoor nf 
optiTiiisin. Hut tho doctrine, though it is no longer current m 
the higher intellect mil apheren, is as popular its over ataiomr 
altitiult*. AVt! nc*;d not reiiiArk here njiou tlio grave miscbicfa 
which urn worked by it in the aphero of politica or commerce. The 
evil r»‘Hu1t.s of saying peace when tbi'To i.3 no peace are pretty 
generally rccogiu7.i‘»i in theory'. At the present moment w« mve 
content to put out of view \ho annovancos wrhich it causi'a itt 
private life. The propensity to iniiko tho liost of tilings is goner* 
ally found in corubinatiou with those snialler virtues which aie 
more annoying to one's iicighhours than nK>.«5t vices. The man who 
risc.H ot live every morning, who always tie.s up liJs lelh^re with led 
t'i]ie,and who is c*)nviu<*ed of the great truth that it is better to bo 
Jndf iiu hour too early Diau half a niinuto too Into, iB fruqucntJj 
given to innking the Ih'.U of things. The duty of doing so is ft 
moral maxim just big eiiougli for him to undershind. He probaUr 
reflert.s upon it in the early morning at the tiiiio when his cold bath 
is bringing out that glow, physical and moral, which iuake« him wist 
otVence to all weaker vessels during the rest nf Hie day. Tho raddy 
jovial person who g4‘lM hiin.solf up after tho cmuifry gcutieuiiafr 
type, or the more u net nuns V'ariety of popuhir pivaclier, is apt to bn 
perspiring this doclviue at every pore, ll is a plcttsurc to him to 
ipeet jsoiiieWiy in distress upon whom bo limy dischaigo boi»- 
torourt comfort tliruugh hi.s favourile aphorism a? a lm>-engincBMida 
cold water tlirough n hose*. If he acquires some dim consciouBiicK^ 
of tho fact that his kind exhortations sound like a bitter njottUfiry 
to his victims, it only incmises his «en>c of viiluc. They oaunot 
comfort themselve.s under tlio Joss of a wife by tho reilectioii that, 
they still havo st'V’oriii first coiisins uiul money enough to ]!ar foi • 
a liiiiulsome inonunienl. That mily proves Uui 1 1 hey liav e not stvulicd 
so Well as Jio iJic great art of pri)p(‘riy dircLlhig tjieir BCDtiiuBnta. 
Fo/ of I’ourse he will deny in the most pat lu'lic lu.'tnncr that he? 
would ever ndv i***? anything like st*ir*deoeit. 1 lu duos not avowedly 
a.sk ii RutfeJer 1*! pri»feh>4 (hut a ((»«)thnelio is rather a pJeasimt liw- 
tnietiini than otherwise; ho (‘iity reciunmeuds him to lit hist 
atf^'iition upon Jiis great toe or Mmo oilier remote part iif hi»- 
body which may' appear to he* enjoying good lu'Hlth, Amt, m 
fact, t lieiv' are. somo peopio so enviably cuimtituU^d that a «inali 
pliMihant c»hjoct eh'\j.ti,‘.‘< lliem more llum a great uiiploas'int ohjoi^. 
depves,**c.s I hem. They a iv pcoph*. so to speak, of small e^jacifk^ 
gravity', who cannot he Mibmergcd vviilioul a heavy hurdcti of tuo- 
iHiielutlv'. The )ic»’seii vvlio makes the In^st of thiijgb prtifesw'** to bo 
of this tciurerunient. It i.** not, ho would luivw y«)u U'Uevo, that 
he diu‘.-< ih;t .‘<ymi»;illiize with gi'icf, but that liia constitutional, 
buoyancy make'* sympathy in him coiupali bio with exliLLaTtaion i 
ho does not. ileiiy the, e\’i^leuc ^3 of evils, but the Buiallcsl. grain id 
good ninlves him hnjipy, ju.st. as half a ghios of wine makes 8 O 1 U 0 
nicJi drunk, ’fhere an*, wo say, sucli pi'ople as Ibcw— men, 
if WrO may coin a word, easily^ intoxicabh*. Hut W'c arc iudined^ 
ns a rule, t«) a v ehcmeiiL bii-'^piciou in both ensw. The mau who i» 
upset hv the tir.st gln.'-a lias generally had a certain nnmbcw of 
gliisscB Wore the iir.Mi ; and the man who makes the liest of 
is geimrallv Iielpi:d to be hcivtio eitJicr by the alweucc of 
I feeling or by the want of ctuirage to look at the. worst. Thera aitf 
of course R great many people who cau mako the best id their 
friends’ miafortuncs with surprising erpiaiiindly'; but oveu m per* 
Boiial Cftliiuiity, such as pecuniary min, ollen finds a matt uf ibitt 
sort umkiiig tho best of it. Helbri! .adiuiring wo ought tokimiir 
whether .such calmness really iiidSfintcs courage ; it nuiv signify joai 
tho reverse. A man w ho lias never daixnl fairly to look into tbur 
state of bis own alfairs, and has thus got out of ms di'.pth wittumt 
knowing it, is just tbe mim to bi; cheerful, InTausc he Still does nob 
look into tho lufurc, but calculates that on the whole his IVicnde 
cannot still let him bIxuto. To Jiavc a noble disregard fw pra- 
dcntial coiipideriitiiujs^ to marry, for example, on general principloa^ 
and (rust to your childrc'n being brought up by an enlight^tiol 
public, is indeed gtmcrally ixigardcd as a noble action ; aivi it is 
certainly the legitimate consequence of making the best of iliiitgs. 
Kconomistsi; however, have exprcrsed some doubt whether ntdb 
octioua art) Usuclicial cither to llu* actor or to the nation ; wo lire 
quite certain that they are anything but btmoiicial to his 
neighbours. 


I CinV.ALRA^ 

D IFFETHiXT forms of the aomo word have often coin c, no^ 
only to bear quite dlflhrent moaningB, but to embody' qiuto 
[ diilorcnt sentiments. \V& do not mean Buch mere oceidonUstt 
fthat which has happened to ciotin, qtmmf qumn^ expressinp', It 
dos^, botb tho highest jnevcienco and tho deepest contempt, «ii& 
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not brrin^ altogether in the primitive meaning from which it sot 
out, that of wurnan in a purely colourless form, without expressing 
anything either way. This is a case of an accident within a 
language, and the same kind of accident hap])ons hetween two 
coguahi Isngua^, when a w'ord, starting from the same point in 
the two, riiMs m one language and falls in another, as in the 
faniiliar case of the English knitfht and the Oerman Kavvht, We 
ore rather thinking of cases in which two words have hiien formed 
fnjin the same root, at diflcront stages of the same language, the 
ujoaiiiiigs of which still roninin in some degn^o connotd.iMl, while 
the wntiinnnl and train of thought which belong to the two re- 
spectively become quite ditferoiit. Thus chieftain an<l captain 
are strictly the same word, ineuiiing the iiiiin who is caput (u chi^, 
the literal tninslation of the (»ld English hcafoduum and the 
modem tilermnn Hauptmann. Of these chit f tain is strictly French, 
formed according t<» the regular Liws by which French words are 
formed, wdiilo captain may 1 ki called citlior a later formation, (jr 
perhaps more acrurahdy, a later importation, fnnn the Italian j 
It belongs in cither case to a later stage of the Inngnagc. Of the 
two words it is clear that the older has the uiucli wider and more 
general sense, while thcj uhp of the latter is much stricter and more 
technical. Yet among technicid military terms it is plain that cap- 
tain is the one which is least technical, and is most easily used in a 
more general Hcnse. \\c can talk of the “ great captain ’* of tlu^ age, 
but wo cannot talk of tlio “great coltmel ’’ or the “great major”; 
that is to say, while the word colonel is n purely mil iUrv word, 
iiiveiiU'd fur purely military pur|)i»s«‘s, and which has none hut 
a purely toehnical military meaning, captain is a term of general 
inoaniiig, which has settled down into a spiMiial teehni<*al use. 
Jlul the kind of dilfenuicc w'hicli we mean coim^s out most strongly 
in the two forma chivaln/ ami mvalnf. I'jicli alike in its iintimil 
meaning implies riding on a In n-se. and nothing more. Chiralrp 
is the natural French word, formed ji(*c.or<liug to the rules of 
the French language, while caraln/ is tlie lalcr form, analogous 
to captain as opposed to chieftain. 'J'Ikj h(‘ast from wliicli 
both words are formed, tlio eahailun^ who in later Jititin 
turned out 'wliul had once U'cn the nobler cqaaHj shows 
liimself in the one word in his h'rtuuh form and in the 
other in his Italian fonu. Jlut the ditrereiu!o of meaning in the 
two words vhimlnf and cnralri/ has becoiiu^ )eL wider than the 
dilfereiu'e beUvtion chieftain and captain. t)ne hnsi'ium* to expre-'s 
merely the fact, while the other expresses th«^ .vuitimeiit. i^aonln/ 
expresses simply the fact of riding hor-^cb ^ "r purposes of war, 
wdiile chivaln/ \iAH come to mean a c*Ttaiii stale 1 1 iiiiud which w'us 
once held to bo the special attribute of those who rode Inij*sev. for 
]mrposes of war. Hut it is not trierely that one word c\]e^>Mjs 
the fact and the other the Bimtinient ; the parting off of meanings 
^ has gone much further than this. Jn the ono w'ord it Is not 
merely tliat it c.vpre.sse.s the sentiment as x\t*]l h.s llie fm*l. 'I'ho 
notion of the wnliiiienl has grown to such a pilch tlvat the fact 
is altogether foixoiten. people tala abont chintlryy 

cliivalroiiH actions, and the likh, they no auiger think about horses. 
The word has got a ineaning in which tJie liorne is altogether for- 
gotten. A chivalrous judion is in stiictuess an action becoming one 
who rides on a horse, but in modem huiguage it is quite po.s.''ibh‘ that 
a chivalrous action might Imi dene by a man who i'5 always in tlio 
habit of walking on fool. Etyiiiologic’allv tlie word ehicalrvm 
could not be so strictly translattnl into Fuirlish as by the wMU’d 
AocAc/y, but it is plainly apparent that the two word.'* ha\e quite 
differtmi meanings. Jlorsctf of course i.s hardly a leurll/muite word 
at all; but it i.s a word which ha.s been i:alled into being, and its 
meaning i.s certainly not iho same as the na'aniug of other xviml.s 
formed from other iiamcs of ilie. same beast. Horsey ^ like? 

chivalromj expresses not a mere fact, but a sentiment, only t!»e 
tw'O ee.iiliments arc not the same. If w'e say that a inan is in 
th« cavalry', we simply e.xpre.ss the fact that liis military duties 
cause him to ride on a horse ; lie may be clii\alrous, or he may be 
horsey, })ui tho fa(*t of his serving in the cu\ alrv dt>cs iiotproxi* 
• him to bo either. Meaiiwliilc tho change in the. eonslilulion of 
modern iirmles has not only cut otf chivulrv Iimiu its connexion 
with eavalrv, it 1ms also cut (df cavalry fr.mi it.s cunnoxion with 
chivalry. In a Homeric, an .\tlieiiian, an early lionian, or ?i 
medijeviil army, cavalry and eliivalvy were the same tiling. All 
who served u.s cmx'alry htdongoil |;o tlio class from wdioin it is lield 
that chivalrous actions are to Ixj looked for ; their !^«*rviiig in the 
ettvahy was tho outward badge of tlieir beloixging to that class. 
Nowadays, n'ot the whole mass of the eavalrv, but only its otlicers 
now belong to the class from whom we expect idiivalrv ; nr, if we 
are told flint the common soldier is ns miicli bound to bo chival- 
rous as hi.s oilicer, at all events a common soldier in a cavalry n'gi- 
ment is not expected to be chivalrous in any wiise in whicli the 
common soldior in on infantry n*gimeut is not ex])ectcd to be 
chivalrous also. In short tlio dilfereneo biitweeu tho two will 
ho felt if wo take (yampMl's two lines : — 

Wave, Muiiidi, all thy hrimu’is wave, 

And charge witli uU thy ehtvalry. 

If insteiul of this we were to say — 

Charge with all thy cavalry, 

WO should he making no change fi'om the point of a pliihdog.T; 
we shouhl perhaps be equally oorroct u.9 a mat tor of niilitjjiry )iis- 
toxy; but we should have come down from a suniimeiit to a fact; 
we should have wi]>ed out all the poetry. 

What then do we mean by chivalry ? Strictly, us wo have seen, 
it means the (Uitate or class of people who rido on horses — that is to 
say, for puxposcs of wav. Then comes the secondary meaning of a 


turn of mind, a moral standoird, whatever wo please to call ity 
which is thought to be becoming in members of that chuss. 
Lastly, the notion of horses and riding quite passes out of sight, 
and a chivalrous temper, a chivalrous action, and the like, become 
words which are used with a certain meaning of theif^wn, 
always perhaps with a certain latent mferonco to tho 6tand|!m of 
a ct'vtuin chu.» of society, always perhaps with a certain latent 
references to warfare, but certainly without any remerabmneo of 
the strict etymological meaning of the word. That the original 
military n-ssm-iations of the word never quite leave it is, wo think, 
clear. When we aiiply it to conduct which has no reference to 
warfare, it is by n kmd of metaphor; i^j, is somewhat like tho words 
hero and heroism. The prt'per iiold both of heroic actions and of 
chivalrous actions is warfare ; it is only by way of analogy that 
either heroi.sm or chivalry enu bo prtMlicnted of actions done in lines 
of life other tlinii the military. Now both heroism and cliivalry 
imply conduct of a. special kind, conduct which is not exactly ex- 
pelled of tu-erybodv, coialuct which has something in common with 
tho theulogical notions about works of sui>ererogation and counsels 
of perft'ction. The hero acts in a way — primarily in warfaiX), by a 
liguro in other line.s of life '-wliich wo admire in him, but which 
wo do not expect in everybody. We do not blame a innn_ for not 
b'dng a hejii. Hal tho dilferonce botwi*eii heroism and chivalry is 
cmisidenibU*. Wo sliould hardly call conduct heroic, unless wo 
cun give it unreserved moral approval. It is part of the idea of a 
hero ihal hi' should be fighting in a good cause. Wo may call a 
particiiltir action hemic, oven tlioiigh tin* man who docs it is en- 
gaged in 11 warfare wliieli we deem unjust, hut wo do not call it 
.so unless wo nnilly look upon it as morally right at that particular 
tiino and place. liOiiis tno Fourteenth and Ibionaparte were not 
heroes, fur sevond rtvij^ons, among others bccjiufle their warfaro was 
nnju.‘*l. ; but it docs not follow that many heroic actions may not 
have. lic(‘n dune by jMiiticular niiui in tluur arini<*s. lint when wo 
speak of chivalry, the word liiirdly carries with it the sumo hourly 
ri>pi-ct, tho sumo genuine moral approbation, wliicU i» certainly 
iiU)»lkMl in the. word hero and iU derivatives. There is a lurking 
not ion of tlie ludicrous about it ; we speak of nn heroic action with 
the sjiino gmvit>, tlii* .'^aine unn'Sc.Tved admiration, with which w« 
sjicak of a saintly action ; but wc hardly spenk f>f a chivalrous 
action without a Kind of half rtiuilo. A chivalrous action, as tho 
word iH now coniniuuly used, cannot ho n huso or .sordid actiim ; it 
may bn ii generous titid sell'-.sacrilicing action; hut it may very 
ea.sily be an extravagant and uncalled-for action, which cannot bo 
defended on any principhi of right reason, wliicli we do in a kiml 
of way adiuiiv, hut on which wo do not }>e.stow rcxil moral a)ipro- 
hatioti. JhnKo nuulo a piece of ji?a* dcolnimition ahout swords 
leaping from their scabbards in llm ciuisi‘ of Marie Antoinette, her 
be{uity,and .so furtli. T)i it the swords diil not so leap forth wa.s a 
sign that the agis of chivalry wa.-i past. Now the motive wliich lio 
thus appealed to was a purely irrational one. To draw tho sword 
on iM'huJf of the I'lviicli Monarchy might he a perfectly right thing 
to do; wlietheril was right or not i.s a question of political morality. 
Hut whc.tlier si]iarlicuhir(^ueon was jouiiguml bt*autiful or old and 
ugly could nut really have aii\ thing to do with the mural right or 
wrung id* such a course*. A purely irrelevant niolixu i.M hrought in ; a 
inoti\o whicli w(‘ half .smile at, wlih-h wo Imlf morally coudouin, but 
which we still in a certain S'uise s.imire, and iu a certain sense ayiu- 
puthizo witli. AVo he.ir in niediieval wiiri'aro of men doing somo 
extravagant c.x])loil, wliich could in no way profit the cause for 
which they were light irig, for their honour, for.thcir knighthood, for 
the lovo of their liidi» >, or soiin thiiig of that kind. This is a kind of 
folly to whicli we give a kind of hall-syiupathy, bncau.sn there is 
in uhiiig’ I m.'^o or .-sordid about it ; but it is not tho les.s fnlly, and 
luiscbievuun i'olly, and distinctly ileservcs moral disapprobation. 
If it he true llmt Hmuniparto once ordered a certain mil i tary opeiV 
tiuii, invoiviniT risk to part of his army, merely that .lo.sepbine 
niiurht hco the shovv'^, tbis is .still moro distinctly blamewvirthy. 
Still wi5 tlo not blame it in tho same way as if ho had done tho 
siinie thing’ J’or money or other personal advantage. It was a 
breach of duly in every way; but wtUl, if ho liimself shared tho 
risk, there was aoiiiclliing of the chivalrous feeling clinging to it. 
Hut all ihe.sn chivalrous doings nre quite foreign both to the calm 
dibi.-harge of duty on the port of tlie conscientious general and to 
the more irregular and cnthu.siasiic cliaructer of the hero. To 
expose either liiiiiself or othor.s to risk without an adequate motive 
is no pait of the. character of a Wasliington or a Wellington ; neither 
is it any part of I ho eharac.ter of a Kanart^s or a (laribaldi. 

'J'Jie truth is that chivalry, so far as it is a virtue, is the virtue 
of a class. Tliat is to say, it i» no real virtue at all. It may some- 
times lead men to do actions which are in themselves morally 
right; but it doe.s not l<*ad men to do them because they ere 
inonilly right. Tho .soldier who iloes his ordinary duty because 
it i.s his duly — Iho hoi-o who doM his oxtraordinai-y duty because, 
iiiuler his special circmiistimces, it is his duty — are both acting ac- 
cording to tint rules of sound morality'. But the chivalrouB man 
who does bomethiiig for his honour, or for the love of his liuly, is 
not acting according to any moral rule nt all. Ho acts according 
I to the standard of a particular class, to win the «Mteom of that 
I particular c1hs.h. Beyond that class we can hardly conceive 
chivaliy existing, A clow u may bo a hero i but we cannot fancy 
a cliivfliiixms clown. Ho far as tho clpwn bccoiues chivalrous, so 
far Jio ceases to bo a clown. We come round again to the point 
from which we started : chivalry is something which does not. 
belong to men in gtmeral'as moral agents^ but only to one class 
of men, to the class who anciently served in battle on horseback. 

or the historic aspect of chivalry it is hardly jiossiblo to say 
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anything. Like the "feudal system,” with which chivalry is 
«ttid to have some connexion, the thing is so vague that 
it M hard to say what it was, when it began, or when, it ended. 
When Burke said that the age of chivalry was post, ho would have 
a good deal puzzled to say when the ape of chivalry began, 
lijtet we can sim^ that there were "certain ages when ideas which we 
niKV fairly call chivalrous had a greater ofiect on men than they had 
ottTiier or later. I’lie thing Beems to come by iits and starts ; there is 
a burst under Edward the Third, and there is another burst under 
Elizabeth. The chivalrous feeling is oue of the many substitutes 
which men sot up for the simple law of right ond wrong. So tar 
as such substitutes put a chock on any kind of evil, we can only 
MV that any clicck is better than no chock. The law of honour 
is often useful for nmn who cannot rise tt) the law of duty. The 
question however is whether honour, chivalry, and the lito, have 
not roally dune more harm than good. They enjoin the strict 
practice of certain virtues under certain circumstances iind towards 
certain chu^8i\s of people. The question is whether Uiis does not 
really disco uragw right dealing under other circimistances and 
towards -otlier classes of people ; whether the excess of courtesy 
and respect shown to knights and ladies did not tend to make nuui 
yet more contomptuous and merciless towards people below those 
ranks than they woidd otherwise have been. William Rufus is 
one of the tiret princca in whose mouth we hoar the jargon of 
c‘hivalry, as Francis the First is one of the last. Chivalry cer- 
tainly ilid not teach either of them to practise either gnnoral 
humanity or gtmeral fnithfulucas to engsgements. The character 
of Rufus in this respect is well worthy <»f study. ITo is one of the 
lirst in whost^ moutliH wo hear the tiilk about the “ pmbus miles,” 
the “jmuix chevalier.” lie allows certain Angevin knights who 
had Deoil taken prisoners to go free on ])arolo; some of his 
•own followers suggt'st to him that they may possibly lirwik 
Ihcir parole j ho indignantly casts away the suggestion ; ho will 
not Wieve that ii good knight would over do an jibing so 
sUarncful. A Rufus acted on hia own principles, llo troubled 
hiinsolf very little about breaking either hia coronation oath or his 
special promises to hia people, he troublt»d himself very little about 
breaking his treaties with ()ther princes, he troubled himself oven 
less about I lie misery eaumid oillier by his wars or by his exactions. 
But. to his strictly military ongagiMUonts, to the promises made bv 
him 111 his character t»f ** probus miles,” ho was strictly faithful. 
Tlio same picture will servo mr many chivalrous princes since. There 
is perhaps sunif' truth in the harsh saying that the perfection of 
chivalry was seen at the massacre of Jdiuoge.s, when the Black 
Prin<*e spami tlu^ Iniigbts wlio fought against him and murdered 
tho uiijirmed «‘itizous without regard to age or sex. If w'O coinpnro 
:this witli prjCH'liivalvoiw times, with the wars of the Conqueror for 
instance, the knights might very pos.sibly Iia\e fared worse; the 
mass of the people would certainly have faml bettor. Edward at 
Limoges eerl.iinly does not shine by the side of William at Exeter. 
/Vnd lastly, if th(*ro was one Ih fng above all otluirs t«» which 
C'hiviilvy oiigld. to have led, it should surely havo bee.n tho strictest 
and most .“olf-sacritieing discharge of military duty. Vet the 
Knight witiuuit Fear and without Reproach, when ho was called on 
to cnier the breach nt f^adua on foot, tliouglit the lives of himself 
and Jiis broUu r-gentleiiieu too precious lobe risked alungpi<lo of the 
luvs of cJmrl*<. Tho chevalier, in short, was the cheMilior, and it 
was below him ii"* do anything without the help of iho beast troiii 
wJiich ho took his iiamo. In tact, miiny of the talcs wliieh are 
told, lioth of I lay ard and others, as wonderful examples of chival- 
Tous virtues, often come simply to tliis — that the good knight fore- 
liore to do some remarkably rascally act. When wo gel to tho 
fairiouri hist words of L’hilip iSidney, wc have got out of the 
region of chivalry into something bettor. 


PKKILS HY LAND. 

T he future historiiin of tlio year 1 873 will not find his task an 
easy 0110. The,ro will bo many things hard for him to recon- 
cile in iho course of his researches, Hore and there lio will 
stumble across what appear to bo signs of a certain civilization ; in 
trndo and commeroc he will perccivo abundant activity and inge- 
nuity ; ho will nolo tho advance of luxury, iho rise o‘f a higher 
educational standard, the birth of associatiuna for laudable ends, 
tt more intimiito sympatliy between classes ; and yet nt the same 
time, in spite of the mil^ies of the writers of the day, ho will Ix) 
obliged to admit the existonce of n dreary fatalism.* Documents 
w’ill bo in his hands wddeh will show ho^' far this belief afi'ected 
the minds of tho people, who daily ran the risks of mutilation and 
death, of poisoned life and ruined constitutions, without a com- 
plaint. What will be the inferences h<j will draw when some such 
diary as the following, written by the Pepys of to-day, comes into 
his possession?— 

V M *®73- — I bftve this morning added a 

codunl to ray will which, in the event of my not reaching London 
in safety, wml mcreaso the comfort of my door wife. There Imvn, 
It 18 toe, been only thirty accidents during the lost few weeks ; 
but the opinion seon^ to bo prevdent that this low mte 
IS not likely to continue. As yet I have been mercifully 
BpRT^i— Mem. to put on my old IhverneBS cane, which would 
receive but httlo dam^ firom a collision. I have promised 
ray wife to telogiaph to her IVom every station on my way. Lord I 
such is the natiUBi uneasweBs felt by those at a distance, and yot 


to what expense does it ptit n$ ! Oh Ae selfistmestf of thii iq^per 
classes t On my arrival at the sfetion Aere was manjr a carnage 
occupied but by three persons, who told me the other three prace s 
were engaged, and tlra guards said had ordera to werve 
Aem. I was thus kept mlly ton minutes endeavouring to fend a 
place, which I did at lost, to Ae evident annoyance of tax old la^, 
who hod secured, as she Aonght, a comportment to herself. To 
tho great surprise and pleasure of tho omcials, the express started 
but half an hour late, and by disregarding some of tne oxdinaiy 
precautions while descending ^tidionts and running over facing- 
{loints, we may make up seven minutes during the first two hnndM^ 
miles. The rate at which we are now tm veiling is terrific ; the 
oscillation increases, and I can hardly jot down these few worda 
I con scarcely read the instructions wWh relate to Ae communi- 
cation wiA .the guard. My fellow-passenger tells me frequently 
that she is nervous, which indeed, poor soull she may well be. 'We 
were only thirty-six minutes late nt the first station, where I tele- 
graphed "to my wife my safe arrival, wfiich will please her mightily. 
Owing to the train not haring pulled up to the platform, an 
old lady fell down on getting out, and broke her leg, 
which greatly annoyed Ao statioxi-masier, -who said these mishaps 
were continually occurring, and caused much iuconvenienc49. 
Shortly after wo had left this station wo mot a cow and a flock of 
sheep rimning with great speed along the up line. 1 pray this may 
not lead to a sad loss of lire. Many of the newspapers have been 
lately urgingthe Railway Companies to provide tnemselves with a 
derice t-o gimrd against, accidents ariBing from Ac escape of cattle, 
but tho directors would never sanction or adopt an improvement 
which required any outlay on their part. To^ think of the silly 
people who believe in the force of public opinion nowadays, ana 
talk of the directors being amenabfe to it, as if a man would 
spend a farthing to save any manV life save his own. It Aould 
by this time bo pretty well known that the obiect of a Company 
is to carry passengers to a profit, and not with safety, and that 
there can be no reason for ceasing to kill tho public until thev 
have been so far diminished that there shall l>e none left to travel, 
and therefore none to Icill. Why such and such a man is made 
din^ctor, I never (unild understand. My wife's cousin tells mo he 
can travel for nothing, and no one ovt^r went to a slatii»n wlAout 
Hetnng him on the platfonu. Yet, though he is a director, he is a 
very simple fellow, and 1 would venture has 110 knowledge of what 
ia the motive power in an engine. 

** Here, at the next station, is a sad business truly. Our train on 
approaching it has run over two childien at a level crossing, and 
killod them both. 1 had ofton heard of the dangers here, and it 
was but liiRt mouth that the (\impaij y was urg«;d to build a bridge, 
and they went so tar as to pass a resolution. A man should have 
eyes in tho back of his head to go abroad now. Tho norvea of my 
lellow-passejiiTcr have bticii much alVoctod by this incid<.‘iit, as ^ie 
Bays it is the first tiiutJ she Ji.is witnesstnl Ae destruction of 
hiiiiiiin life, whicli indeed {m)V(3.s that she has bt;eii but an io- 
dilh'rent triindler. A\'e have now reached our third stoppiijg- 
placo, and lu’o an hour late, ^vhich would in old times have been 
thought uupiinctual. 1 was soivly in tieinl of a little rest, but tho 
train availed bat two min iilcs instead of ten. This station was a 
terrible eight; tfe*ro was none to jzive iiifonuation to those of tiio 
poorer sort, hoiuo of whom said lliev had h'en waiting for houi-s 
unable to proceed. Owing to the throng I could not teh^ruph 
to niv poor wdfo, so w'ent to the rerruriiment-room, where a 
very bt>ld girl nnulo no aDSNVf‘r llio questions I asked, being 
engaged in laughing with a commercial iravelfer. Tried a cup 
of collee, for which paid sixpence; but the cofiee w'oa so 
burnt and the milk so sour that 1 was forced to leave it. I 
have heard that on Iho (.Continent soup and an excellent dinner 
is served for a pinall sum, but I greatly doiibt it ; for auxely 
our country is tho gnxvtost in the world, and yet thoro are 
but few Htarving men who would eat a reln^slmiont-room 
bim. This sUition was in a great town, but tho room w'as but 
a little tap-room, witli a bar reeking with beer and spirits 
which inoisieued every thing Aat ivas laid upou it. There was 
dirt on the seats and llm windows, 011 tho hair and han£ of 
the waiters, on the table-cloth, aud tho knives ; a pitiable plnco 
truly. After leaving it, our next stage was like to havo docu 
our last, for after bounding along at the rate of tifty-six miles an 
hour, tho compartmei.t bt^gap to lill wiA smoke. My feUuw-pas- 
sengcr's fcMirs could not bo allayed, so 1, thanldng Proridence fur 
the foresight which Inid induced me to road the placard, lot down 
tho window, found uiul pulled tho cord of couipunication. This 
I did for tho spacu of half an hour witlumt attriiicting anv atten- 
tion, and had wo not been obliged to pull up at a small station 
owing to a luggage train liaving broken down in front of us, we 
must soon have been burnt to deaA. To so many modes of des- 
truction does travelling by railway expose ns ! The accident we 
learnt had been but a blight one ; twelve trucks had been thrown 
off Ao line, aud tho stoker broke his leg, the guard ciscaping; 
with a few injuries. It is said the obtuse of this was Aat a 
director k^t a passtmgf'.r train w'aiting for him some fifteen 
minutes. 1 pray this may not be my wife s couMn, though indeed, 
unless the loss of life wore very severe, I do not Aink any 
censure would be passed upon him. While Ae lino was being 
clearcri 1 left my carriage and uHceDded tho embankment to view 
Ae scene of tlie dimistor. It is a strange Aing how such hard 
matorials can be siniislied to pieces so coiiiplctely. Shall not enter 
more about this in my diary, for eveiy public journal lias daily 
accouiiia of someAing similar. At last we did arrive in i^ondon. 
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after n journey wLich, if not prosperous, mav be counted aa above 
tlie nverage. On the platform were my wife and children, who 
liad been mixioiisly iiwaiiinp my anivul for tliroo hoiu'a, aiul showed 
pprottt joy at my saib return. I Li^ar Ihftt a public dinner is talked 
of at the oilico to eoiuiiiemorate luv expedition, th« hist 1 trust I 
shidl uudertidio for many years, t was pleased lo discover that 
my appreheuftion about my wife’s cousin was uufouudcd, for I hear 
he has now bcH'n out of Kn^rhiod those many weeks,” 

Wo hope no one vnll consider that wlmt we Imvo wriUen has 
any HoiubiHiico of levity aliout it. It is only hy eonliuunlly 
])lacinj( tho statistics of mil way accidents bi'fore the publh* in sunio 
form or another that the subject will not bo fillowed to sink into 
the oblivion which is the lot of most questions, however jrrtMii iiiay 
bt? the momentary interest they excib'. To travel by an express 
iind to volunteer to Ashantoe may now bo re^^arded in miu h the sjvnic 
liprht, whilo continued service in an excursiou train iiii;rht jiisHy 
entitle a man t-^» the poss^sinn of tlio Victoria Oroi'S. 'J'hc 
boldest man trembles when he 1ms U'eii locked up in a compnrtment 
to bo half burnt, drowned, maimed, or killed, llminj; the summer 
months the Compuiies lU’o perfectly well aw^aro that tin*, tniius will 
bo crowded, that delay is inevitaljlo, and vi t, in ordi.T to compete 
with one anotJier, they issue advertisements vvbieJi they know to 
bo misstatements, and run risks wliich it would Ive ridiculous to 
call accidental. “ We will not 1» rospousiblo for unylliiu;^/’ tluvy 
say; “you shall have no convenience, no attention, and if we 
destroy or (biiYui;?Q whut wo uinlertiiln^ to ( (vnvoy, we will »udy pay 
you a fnu'tiou of tlie value of what ytui have lo^^t.*’ Hy and liy, 
no doubt, a pMfr'Cn^rer vvlniu he t ikc-j Jiia ticket will bo reqiiirid 
to WrtSeiit to ft {^iMilii.'ited sCfllo of eompen.-iation iu the evt nt of 
Ills own death or that of his childriai. Five pounds will Im the 
maxiinuin paid for a lieallhy man, two for a woman, one fm* a 
cliild, and half-d-crown for a mL'inber of either Utum* of Leris- 
latiu’o, for whom the directors may naturally entertain the most 
]mrfcH:t contomjit. seidnir tlii't. tln*v are intrusted with Iho ;r<v\i rn- 
meut of tUo couulrv and «ro utterly powerless to cheek tin* irrowth 
of abuses. Wh.it the last straw will be that will break the llritirii 
eiYm«rn or asiVs Iviek is not to h' coiipTlnivd. At pri'seiit liis com- 
pl-'.coucv atid j)H lienee arc not lo bj di.-^lnl•bed. luti^rest in sonn^ 
thin;pv, can sbow, iti is true. 'To wliai e\1ent tlie riviny^ t»f 
cjif.deptic fanatics should bo ri'j/.iMUd as inspired, wivether the 
present didiuitions of soclMhiiry may bo accept! d ns iinal, «io 
matters of real iniporlanco aiid vvortliy of his .'itt^'-ition. On the 
other hand, the street lie en'ss^ s, tlie lino ho travels by, the air 
ho broathes, and the water he ilri'ik^, nr.* out lu' .♦. > jurisilictiou, 
and ttto lo be cuiumenhal upou by }iror.*‘. ional iMipeeiors iilniie. 

To criticize the laiiiiiir diH'oni.^orts of rnihvays scorns nipev- 
Uiious. Our dell:, for fio-ealled fcv'shmeui have I'ei'U imiiiorniIi/»*d 
by iJickons, uinl remain uiiehau/ed. All is ih .S'datiuo, rr.>m 
the fllfltte.njs with ;j:riMsy c.irls to the sloh-tori of tin' liam 
covared by n win* sliade, nrouTnl vvliicli tho heavy lly pcciiliar 
to tlici refivsiimeMl-room clovvly iryrates wb'ii it Im exuan^tejl 
the siiprcr on ihe hist bitii-bmi. iM.'iny of the stivtiuns ;ir-j 
a di.s^j^i'HCO t!) any line which p.iys a dividi'inl. Ir. is only very 
Ifttclv that Ibrmiiglinm Inis Wm made Inhr.ihk'. Jih.adcpnrl, 
HmfdiTsliuId, ainl Welliu^Mon a in iu S(]uahir and want !)f 
accommodation, tlnv latter >taiion bi*in|j an important juneiion 
used by theOjV'.d. W estern ami the A"«>rth-\Vi‘.-terii. iVrhnps, bow- 
over, i::4tale\b;id,.'<*, ‘La bup.voett(.ii town of more than tweni \-eno. 
thouBond iiduibit.inls/’ iis >iiUTay iiifnrinh us, (h-a-nes the pnize f»»r 
dirt ami misery, lioro a.!.--:iiii wo believe two (hjmprmies iiv«' inter- 
ested, th« Ijftucasdnve and Yorksbiiv' ami tbeNurth-Wesb rn ; yet the. 
wTOtched hoMd v\lnili is called live station i.^ Inirdly a'l laiye a 
dojf-kemiel. Tiiroic^h tln^ ciwici's <»f tjn3 platform an abys.s is 
vittible, down wliicii it scosns/i-i if souh' day the. whnh* .sliiicture 
niij^ht be prci ipitiitiMl by a Jii}rh wind, when tho public would 
learn with HMti*-fu-lion tlvit a ’‘new erection had lony been iu 
courfio of eontemphitimi." 

We should liivi* to eut'-^r iip'.n another clas.s of perils, if wo had 
epaojlMo trace tlio rourse of such rivers as tho Jrvvoll and (’alder, 
and tftbuhiU* tbo c.iy's of typhoid fewr .umnerated bv their polluterl 
waters. Nolifi* evicts in or mviv thmii; the black stream creeps 
slowly by jKVatif rows baul.s of slimy ooze, past stML-’-hoaded trees 
destroyed iiy polsonor.s funn y, and under bridges across wdiicli the 
Iravellor mils to o.se.apt* the tickeniii'' snwlla which pursue him. 
Accessions of jviii.^e join tlm river from time to time; the neiirh- 
bouriug IvH'k, chfiived with tilth, bluo in colour, fmm which a 
thick while sUi.ini aae.>, adds its contents. Near it, by soim^ hideou.s 
irony, is a placard declarinp: that boys who bathe Avill be. taken up. 
If Hiieh an oveufc ever took place.*, tho actors miriit have bi'cn mis- 
taken for the f/ejifi fifni/i*=tt * in tho .win'ciith cirrh» of Ihintos Hell. A 
natumliBt would <lo well to lake his station by it to test the truth 
of Luevetiun tlp.>oi‘ies, and see whether lt>ca Avema did not exist 
in England into which birds fell in the middle of their flijrht. 
The CaldiT, as is well Iniown, is a very useful river. It sup- 
plies tho inhabittuts <jf Whilielield with e.vc»jlleiit ink, and at tho 
same timo with throe-fourths of their drinlriuj^ water. 'Whether 
the - Irwell is much used as a b-werftjro wc do not know; ja^rhaps 
it is only iu request for tho iidultenvlion of milk. The municiinil 
elutions will sivon arrive, and an impwhil election will foUiiw at 
no very lou^ interval. A candidalo would Jo,serve well of bis 
country if he dii.covc.K*<l the mcnmnpr of tho word nuisance, or 
. cnAblod it to comprebond anmethiup el?*o In'shlea tho pipatyo that 
abuts on the road. From political parties, however, nothing 
can be expected; pfoblcuis of deep moment liave hr«3t to bo 
solved ; and it is absul'd to look for on answer to a practical quos- 
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lion from a man who is wrapt in doubt aa to whether, in tite 
event of a Ilepubltc, tlie Dok'e of 8t. Albania aad Lord Oork 
should retain their oiliccs. 

TIJR CHURCri (XINOKESB. ' 

W E have had occasion iu former yo.ara to point out that tlw 
Ohui'cb Congress haa a luorely supcrfimul rewanhlaiico U> 
those gatht'riivrt at which Iho votaries of Bcieftco, archteology, or 
“ sncinl Bcieiirc ” gather Uigntlier. The admission to these Con- 
is at ihe good phasure of any one vriio cares for thoir 
idijocls, while tho world wliich each of them addresses is variably 
til!* whole Imman race or that parlicular sedition of mankind 
whii h C/Ucs to ivcognizo iU oxialence. Tho Church Cougrosft 
riisLricis i1« iiicmlxTship to tlio uunnlxira of an existing community, 
ami o^hibiis tho Hingukiriiy of-claimiug to cover the whole ground 
of an old highly orguiiized institution by a purely voluiitaiv associ- 
ation of n»cciit date. It is strictly within its own riglil; in so 
d..ing. If tlio Church ilsolf can healtliily af-simihite this new 
eh'iiioiit i.f at tivity, no one iiisid»» of it has any right to nivU, and 
wlu ihcr tlie assimilation be healililul or the revowo is absolutely 
li*) bu.-iines.s at all of that portion of the commauity which haft 
d(icliru*d to share in the biirdciw or the houoHts of the Church of 
Eijgliiiid. jS'.' long as the Cliurch itipclf is strong and impovLniit, 
and tile tjliurcli ( 'ivngrcs.'i couiiis for aomething in it, public opinion, 
ill nc\\.q'iip»*isaiul i'laewlii‘re, will coiiiinuo to miignifythe iuliuenco 
of th.* gotlicriiig hv rontimiing to praise or to blame it; and we 
thiuli that man b* a very gbittoji of notori(*.ty \v ho is not well 
conU'iit with till* share of public allontioa which this annual inci- 
dfjil w'oij I'or itself. < )ur own \ icw is that the Cliurch Congress 
ihK‘.s iL-efid work iu various ways, ft must always he heueiicial to 
ft large iind beatl».*it‘d h«AlY ol‘ im*n— every one of them inclined to 
move wit hinlhi- limited r.ir(‘leof Ins ow'ii op port unities and [irejudicer? 
-*to be walo ui'd up to lliofict lluit there la no question wdilioiitat 
Iciut two sides to it; while tho vc.r\ fact of voting bi.*ing prolii- 
hiled encourage,? IVeodomof debatu by facililating .tho frtic euiis.'jion 
of \•vo)>.lblc opinlon.s which do not involve any division li.si. 
Tho selection of rtubjecis and of the orators to stud iho dchites 
r* sis at o$ich term of Iht! t tongriMi? witli a loc.il (.'fiimnittiie, 
wliich has Lo con(ud«*r wlutt topics niv of present bitercMt and 
importance to the t’lmrch with om>vu:h of novtilly to arv.-ftt 
ft lively atteulioii, and withal eiiongh of miiUivity to h:iv»‘ heco 
Ihoiigiit out hy miMi whose opijiiohs are w’orili obtaining, aud 
at tiui same time just not explosive i‘nougli to luisure it rov^^ For 
e\>implt‘, at the Isili* Conjivess, Church ratoa would not have 
p:i.^M'd ihehrs.l it‘st ; nor posrib'e tenus of inlcvcor.iiiiuiuou with the 
Old CalliLilic.-i tlio secoJid : nor conre.sfiiou the third. Thu iheo- 
reticid urguiiujjiLs nvrainst siudi limitation are obvious; its prm*tii‘aL 
iililil v in a piirelv v'oliiiitary assembly of only four da vs* d unit ioiv 
is eipiiilly palpabk*. 

We haidly think that the subject which stood first for dis- 
oii.Bsioii at ]J,wlh — tho rulalion of the (Jlnircli to labour and strikes 
—was .strictly gernmiie to tho end of «i Churcli (Jongrepp, 
olthou-li it IcmI to a p.apor by the JiLhop of Ovfiml, which was 
hoth sensiblo and manlY, in spilo ol some vague theorizing as 
to the *• natural ei|uily'* of lolxmc Hhsving proportiojiate.ly iu 
the, prolils of agriculture, to wdiicli more iin|]M5i*truice litis been 
i:tiribiile!l than Tit appears to have JieJd in the ftp(>flk»'r‘fl owm 
mind. With tho bo.stend«*;. yours of most of the spwikcrs to give a 
local Colouring to their advice, the soml aspeds of the question, 
always were upyicrmosi, itud the only conclusirm really filtaineil 
wa.? that the Church ns such had bid ter be noutrul. (hi the other 
hand it m;iy be urged lli.it it was good policy to risk a discur- 
sive debate in Older to meet the unjust tftiuit that the Churc.li is 
iudillereiit or hostile to the f:ry of distre^'S sent up by flullering 
labour. Feriuips the be^t specimen of the practical value of 
tb(* (longi'Cft-s in putting forward the two sides of a ({ungtion cftcK 
iu its naked force was given wlicn “ the supply and training of 
cftiididate.'} for Holy Oders ” come undiT diw-’usrion. The Dean 
I of Chester, formerly head of a di.stinginshrd public school at 
Ijlverpooi, Oiinou Ashwell iiiiJ Ihcbcndiiry Church, principals of 
I <1101*1*8101 colleges, and Canon King, who bus stopped from that 
post to llu? (diftir of Pastoral Theology nt Oxford, had successively 
riNul papers, or made speeches, cluiracterized by remavkiiblo- 
powers of thought, in whicli they exposed from their experietieu 
the existing shortcomings of our fiystoni of theological trnining, 
and ]m}po»ed remedies,' all of them ingenious, rind many prac- 
ticable. Then the Hi.shop*of Peturlxirough got up, and after vury 
L!?anily ncoupling tho theori(\s iis well ais tho stotcoients of the 
preceding speakers, proceeded to sum up tho “ enormous prac- 
tical diiticuUies ” which were in the way. Tho question, from a 
mntnridl point of view, was one of supply and demand. Rome of 
the most devoted olergynum in tlic country w’cro aotoolty breaking 
down for want of help, and could a bishop s<io them die at their 
posts while ho exacted au itnnossible standard of ideal perfection 
on the men whom ho could otherwise send te their rescue ? The 
Bishop, ns ho put it. was a rt^cniitmg-swgeaut in a time of war, 
when the standard hod to bo reduced. Here were tlie two 
views of tho quealion — tho theoretical and the practical — the evil 
and its possible remedy on one side, and tho obstacles which 
euiuned to postpone a complete cui'o to a lar-olf day on the other, 
put forward with more Uian usual talent. Society must ho tho 
gainer by such bold 8pt*eking, while, aa we know, the first step 
towards meeting a complaint is to analyse the apparently diih 
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8 ym]>tomiii. ^ But the Bi«hop of PeterhorougU's ooutribu- 
tk>n to toe dioouAsion waa not' a pun^y nagntlve ooo. He hud 
traversed eehemes fiir unproviog the qu^ity of the recruiiii vdth a 
ilemurrer. He me reedy with hie propoeal for making the moat 
^nonii^l iifio of the men whom ho nad succeeded in enlisting 
iiTtiepootiveiy of their training. The practical dearth of clergy, so 
he argued, arose ironi ilie immovability of those who wore actually 
at work. A libeml Bystem of retiromont should be created by 
voluntary tuuniiicence *m aid of the “makeshift'* lleiujficoB Rc« 
signatiou Act for worn-out iucumbonts, so as to liasteji tho pr<jmo- 
tion ; and then, said the Bishop, ike old-foBhioncil notion that a 
large town parish could be worked by tlie Tegulatioxi staff of rector 
and curate was as absurd an idea as thni ii coidd be lighted by a 
pair of wa.t candles. A coUego of miasionary clergy, und4'T the 
Bishop's orders, to go hero and theiu os they were wauled, luid mve 
the aasistanco which the variable wants of each place demauiled, has, 
he contended, bocome a pressing desldomtiun of ourdhurch organi- 
zation. This stahiiuent of the Bishop of i^eterborough, which was 
totally unexpected, formed a very iippKipriato introduction fo 
the debates of a subsequent day, upon the “increase of tho 
episcopate/* in which happily the diocessin of tlio future was no 
longer trcuitcd os an isolated policoinaii, but as tlie head of a constitu- 
tioiitil organization of chapter, synod, and mull i plied societies*, tuid 
upon tho “p«)per work and influence of catheardls and chapters/* 
when (Janon Solwvn, Mr. K. A. Freenuui, autl Canon NorrU dovc- 
lopcKl tlie ideal reforiatMl cathedral of the “ old foundation ** in ils 
manifold aspects of usidulncss, while Mr. IVresford lloj)e showed 
how far his (Jathedritl Act of the hist iSessiou would eTiaklc private 
muuificouco to contribute to tlio realization of tho picture. Jt 
was shown not only that the ri'fonaed cathedral must go pnri 
pimm with the increased episcopates, but that in this very 
c^itliodral was found the germ of that coUegu of missionary clcrgy- 
nien which, as tlu^ Bishop of J*ett.Tboro\igh urged, w’as ono of the 
umet pressing spiritual ueods of the ihiy ; while it was equally clcjir 
Unit cjithedmla in co-operation with the old Universities wove the 
liest centres of that higher clerical training for wdiich Canon 
Ash well and Canon King so forcibly pleaded. A vc.'ry powerful 
argmuciit for tho necessity of corpcimto combination of work in 
another diqmrtment of l^hurch activity liad on the provioua clay 
Iwon oflered hy Sir Bnrtle Frerc in speaking of inisMous to the 
heathen, lie contrasted tho isolated and inull'ectivo results of 
sinjjlo lilngliah iriiri^ionaries —l-iotli (]!hurolimeu and Dishonters — 
lied down by the abundant* coils of red tape provided by homo 
Societies, iiud limited to what their employers choao to consider 
direct fipiritual work, with the more complete syslcm, the 
more practical aims and larger ptTlbnnan<»os, of niisriouary orga- 
nizations provided bV* Heman Catholics and Moravians, in* wkii li 
the object is to build up a. Christijin and a civilizf'd commu- 
nity in the midst of savage heathendom, and wfaero, in ac- 
cordance witli tho design, the inissionarirN carry on Iho om;rfl- 
tions of social lift) side by side witli tlieir direct religiou.s teacfiiiig. 
Sir Barilo Frere declared, from his personal ob'torvafion at 
Zanzibar, that tho Oxford and Carubridgo JMisaion to CVsntml 
Africa, which was successively conducted ou such com mon-sc nso 
principles by Bishop Mackenzie and Bishop 'J'ozer, had, contrary 
to tlio fLS. 9 ertious of its gaiusayers, been dociuedl}' successful. 

We should not omit to notice tlio very eloquent st^mon with 
which the Bishop of Derry commenced the proceedings of tho 
llongrcsB, which, if faulty in any respect, was principally so in 
being so roiiiorsoleasly fair to and against aJl parties as to make it 
pri'tty sure tluit its author would have treddeu upou a ^Teiit many 
very tender coma. Ciinon Lightfoot's brilliant essay, in w'hicU ho 
reconciled tho stability of dggma^ with elasticity in the ‘expression 
of it according to the wants of tho ago, is a cuntributiou to 
thoological literature from which all parties may draw useful 
lessons. 

A meeting not iududed in tho original programme of the Con- 
gress was caUedwith tho sanction of tho pemal President, IheBishop 
of Bath and Wells, and under tho Chairmanship of Uie Bishop of 
Dover, to hear a report of the Dean of Ohestor of tho recent Old 
Catholic Congress at Constanco, and generally to express sympathy 
with the movement. It would be not only wrong, uut impofflible, 
for English Churchmen at this stage of Old Catholicism to do 
more ; but, considering the many athnities between that movement 
and tbe English Reformation, we think such expressions of friendly 
fooling dosireble, now that the recognition of tho Old Catholic 
omuizatlen by tho Prussian Government baa removed dilficulties 
which might otherwiso have occurred by the eetablishment of 
relations between tlio body which profess to maintain its iden- 
tity with lioman, Catholicism bidbro June 1870 and a community 
wljjch has long separated itself from Rome. 

We could dilate on other interesting daseussiona to which the 
Bath gathering gave riso,^ including one on the relations of Church 
end State well argued out in a papw by Sir Stafford Northcoto, 
and an animated evening spent in (xmsidenng the duty of the Church 
to the masses of the people, at which Mr, Maolagan and the Bishop 
..of^ Manch^tcr spoke with much earnest gravity. But we have 
said entmffh to show that the value of Church Congresses is not to 
be ^ted by weU<«^rtod and breezy quarters of an hour when 
it pleases Arohdes^n Denison or some other jovial athlete to tnUl 
his cossoeic. Excitiiiff as such opisodee may be, they no moxo 
the work 01 a Ohuroh Oongsess uum a Whalley or an 
Auheron Herbert scene* repKeseota the habitual employments of 
the House of Commons. 


' OLASQOW. . 

XT ATHANIEL -who to* not • bad ^ 

-L V such a siibjoet, has said m one of his Note-booke that ua » 
inclined to think Glasgow, in spite of Uie sternness and 
of its aspect, “ the stateliest of cities ** ; but it may we dowtsd 
whcUior U leaves so iavourablo an impression upon most of tte 
visitors. Thu streeta are ruoally wide and regnhir. and the geiraan^ 
architecture of ofliceii and dwolling-liouscs, as well as of the publio 
buildings, is luiiidsomc and dubatantial. The whole city is built of a 
parliciihir kind of dark grey granite, as if outuof tho same quaixj; 
and though a granite house may be ugly, it can uev^ be mean. 
There is a natural nobility about tho material which is not to be 
cnibced,'aud the long perspectives of massive stoue^ unifonu^d 
even uiouotouous Ui their plain solidity, are certainly imposing. 
Any ono who has wallied through the striiets of Glasgow in the 
clear dawn of a summer morning, tivfore the dark cautqiy of smoke haa 
gathered overhead, will hardly lie ilisposed to question the justioo 
of lliiwthorneb opithot. But then, how oftou is there a chance of 
seeing Glasgow by such a light ? On moat days of the year it is 
sU eped iu vvet grey niiat, or wrapped in yellow vapour, and in such 
an atmusphero tho granite looks doubly cold and grim and com- 
fortless. The dirty stroets, the pku*}dng of tho sloppy crowd, 
the dark gn.'v hous«is, tho pervadjug gloom above and below— 
everything combines to nmue the f-eeiio dismal and depressing. 
Ouo is ptruL'k by Iho poor and shitternly look of many of 
tho people; Iniggani lueu iu broad boziiuns and ragged frieee; 
troo]>s of mill-girls with nuked feet, seauty petlieoata, shd a dingy 
simwl round the Lisnl. Tow.'irds the Tron^alo and fialtmarimt the 
squalor nud the .swarming, lillby wrekhedm as ore pitiful m the 
extreme. With the oxcfqd ion, however, of tho low Irish, who 
havo a sort of quarior to tlu uiselvcs, the working-folk of Glasgow 
are, Oil the whole, a prosperous body, and iniglLt say with jMg 
Merrilii-a, “ It’s no iliat W'c hevua braw elaes, but wo dinna care 
to pit them on.** They prefer to keep tlieir lluei-y for special occa- 
sions, when the shoeless mill-girl expands like a grub into a 
butterfly. Ahogciher the general iqquiaranc© of (.tlaagow is hardly 
pr<qH).8»e.-8ing to a stranger. It is tlio very n^voTso of a show 
town. There is nolhing striking or rouianlic in its situAtion or 
construcliou. It is a busy, hardworking community, intent on 
business, mid it has no loutigere of its o\vn and nothing to attract 
idlers from elsewhere. Buchanan iStreet is a Imndsomo street with 
eomo brilliant frliops, but the showy part of it is s/)on exhausted, 
and there is Hcarcoly anything else of tho same Inud in tho 
city. Tho wet cliiuate, tho smoke, and the imiversal granite 
iiiaHonry, all ciunbine to produce a somliro and chilling effect, 
(ikisgow is, no ihmlit. a haiulsotne and statoly city, but it 
is sadly delicieiit iu brightnci-vS and colour. It is all f^oy stone 
and grey sky. You look in vain for a green loaf or patch 
of grass, and arc thankful to coiiio upou a dt^ml wall with 
a circus lulvertisement. Tho bill-sticker alone relioies tho dismal 
nionolony of dingy grey. Thnckemv montions iiii elderly gonilc- 
nuin who, when ho wont to a party, heing uuablo. to dauco, aiid yet 
desiring to con tribute to tho entertainment of the company, wore a 
hii'ge roil voKet wfii.st4*oat. A fo>v philanthropists of thiskiud would 
1)0 a gnjiit boon lt> Gliwirow; but fioinolhing iniglji. peihiqis be done 
with tho uniform of tho police to breidc tho chromatic gloom. 
Natives will seldom admit that it is raining, liut they allow that 
iho wfiAtlur is occasionally “soft.** The degree of softness is ox- 
plained by meteorological observaLituw, Caimdow, ou the banks 
of Tjochfyne, is the w^ettest phu*o in Scotland, and perhaps in tho 
world. Last year it was drenched with a hundred inches of rain. 
At Glapgow the rainfall Avas nearly si.\ly-tw*n inches, and in Juno 
and July it was oven greater than at Cairndow. Under thcao 
circumstances it is not perhaps surprising tliat tho Oity Chamber- 
lain should tliiuk it ueccps.'jry to suggest to Bio Town Coundl in 
his annual Report the consolatory houe that iu auothtT world at 
least departed Olasgowi'gluns will “ bask for ever in tho otsnud 
glories of a midf'ummerV smi.” 0 

G 1 a.sgow is now tho third city in tho kingdom in sizo and popu- 
lation. and one of the chief ports*, and it hs.s tho grualor reason to 
be satislied with its progress boiMuso ll has been owing entirely to 
its own oiiterprise and peraevorouce. It made the river which bas 
tmido its forUuie. At tho cud of tbe last eeiitiuy Glasgow was 
only a petty market town, with a small quay ovei*groAvn with 
broom. Tho Clyde was a narrow, tortuous stix^aiulot, almost 
beyond roach of the tide. lU course, far below Dumbarton, was 
broken by shallow lagoons, inter»]XjrBed wilJi lo^ islets and mandiy 
swamps. " Tho Clyde is now as navigable os the Xliames. In the 
course of some sixty or seventy years it has been deepened irom 
about three feet to tw^euty-tnreo feet. The works ueocii«aiy tor 
this purpose have boon camixl out with great energy and at vast 
expense. Since 1770 more than five milliom and a half ^ve been 
spimt ou this object, while the annual expenditure iu maintenanca 
and dredging is still considevablo. The oneralioiis cannot be BMh- 
pendtjd, as depoaits from above and tidal iullueuco below would 
otherwist) quickly restore the channel to ils priniiiive conditiuitft 
Fifteen millions of culric yards of inaleriM have been dre^d up 
during tho last Uventy-eight years, aiid last year tluv quantity was 
nearly a million cubic yards. There is probably no part of the 
country in which such r^id and yet such steady pwigroM bos been 
mode as in Glasgow. In 1810 iluire were ‘on tho register only 
twenty-four ships, with a tonnage of less thin two thousand tousf 
there are now insarly a thousand shq)H, with a toimogo of half a 
ipillioi). Bhips to the value of some seven millions wfto kmncxw 
last yw on uio Clyde, tlio aggregate voluo of all tho v'essels bum 
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dixrinf^tlie liiat ton years being nearly thirty-six millions. Tbo 
Customs duties of Glasgow now form a tontJi oi* the whole Customs* 
receipts of the United Kingdom. Tho rental of the city has 
about doubltHl in fifteen years, l'igun« are dull things, but 
figi^s like these are tho Dest proof of life. The sleady pros- 
perity of Glasgow is no doubt owing to the number of diih^rent 
industries upon which it rests. If <>no breaks down for a time, 
tliero ore plenty of others to keep it going. It is not only a great 
port, hut the centre of an important coal oud iron region 5 and 
almost every ^ process of manufiusturo is represented within its 
hounds. Shipbuilding, engineering, cotton and woollen goods, 
shawds and muslins, flax-spinning, silk-spinning, cnrpts.chcinics la, 
pottery, andglass-nuiking — there are scarcely any of the great, nianii- 
tactuiea in which Glasgow doea not compote j nor does it despifw^ 
tho minor ones. It is thus a great producing as well as a gn'ut 
commercial community, and includes a large variety of intoro.sts 
which all help on each other and (juickon the paco at which the 
city progrci^. ^ In these things Glasgow has certainly a reward 
for its public spirit and eriiur^)rise, and soiiio componsaiion for its 
unfortunate climate, f’eoplo who do not mind being damp liave 
every chance of making their fortunes. 

In former days thfire wa.s a chronic feud between the peaceful iu- 
^bitemta of Glasgow and tho marauding Highlanders, iuthoiigb, as 
inBaillio Jarvie'sease, there were aometimc.s rolationships between 
them. Tho mountairiectrs have now, however, c<uno to mrin a cou- 
eidoiable element in the city population. G]a.^gowjH tlio favoiirilo 
settling ground of Hi^dilamlers who have made any prt)gn*sH to- 
wards civili/ation. Tliey tind thouiaohos more at Iiuino there 
than among the Saxons of Kdiiiburgli, and there is of cmirso a 
bettor chance of advanccuiout. Away from th»» actual Jliglilands, 
there are probably more people wln» can speak Gaelic in Glasgow 
tlian in any other part of Scotland; and Hocicly has a distinctly 
Celtic flavour. Half of the population go hv the name of Camp- 
bell, and tho rest ore nearly all McGregors or At c I it^nahlH. Ucferciico 
to the llirectory for the address of any one whose Christian name 
you have forgotten is therefore ratht^r bewdldc.ring. There are 
traces of the Celtic nature in a corhiin ftirvour and quickness of 
temper, and a peculiar sensitiveness on the subject of national 
dignity. Celtic clubs assemble wiHjkly or monthly to worship the 
thistle with abundant libations of todiy, Gotilic songs arc snug, 
and the more romantic CumplK^lls or McCrogors divnsi themselves oi* 
trousers as a of respect to tlicir friMjhooliug progenitors. It 
might he a curious bubj(5ct for inquiry how far ilie climate is ro- 
aponsible for tho liberal consumption of whisk} which is usimlly 
attributed to Glasgow ; but tlie zeal of Celtic patriotism bns no doidit 
a good deal to do wuth it. Glasgow has always distinguished 
by its profuse and hearty, though sometimes perl nips rather over- 
whelming, hospitalilios ; but it is no less remarkable fur its piety 
than for its conviviality. The gloomy fanaticism of former yetirs 
lias been mitigated, and ^^couipurgtttorH” no longer prowl about 
the streets on Sunday to capture ungodly persons A\ho have 
neglected to go to church. Yet It is only a few yciirs since 
paasenger.s by tho Sunday steamer im tlui Clyde wore stoned t)n 
starting or retiiniing by the Cliristians on the baidis. Tho intense 
dreariness and desohitiiui of a SuikIk} afternoon in ( llasgow c.an 
hardly bo dewTihed. Tho long, blank, bleak slmets are dc-serti d, 
except when the congri'gations — the males all do n)fucur iu black, | 
ns if at a funeral — are pouring into or out of church. There i.s a 
story of some Scotch dro\era who thrashed a man for looking 
cheerful on the Sabbath-day, and it would require some courage to 
attempt any levity of this kind in Glnsgow, Apart from the 
services at church, tho day is mostly S|M fit in strict seclusion 
within doors ; but it is Mipponod to uiidt^.'^tood that there is no 
Scriptural injiinetion aguiust the use of hot water and wliiskv. 
It may bo iidmitted that there is not much tcmpluli<ui to quit the 
house. Tho streets are grim and gloomy, and tluTc is no green 
country within easy roach. It is true that at one end of tho tow u 
there is tho old GriTiij and at the other tho New Park; but the 
one is iar from attractive, and the other rather out of tho wav. It 
is not surprising that during the greater pari of tho year the 
inhabitants of Glasgow should make a point of imch'uvouring to 
live at a distanco from it. jVboul May there is a migration towards 
the Bridge of Allan, and the sunmuT nrul nutuinn arc passed 
" down the water,” at some of the ])leasant places on the ulyde. 
Biuring these months the greater part of tho city is an ubsolute 
desert; and tho tendency would bcciu to be to hvivo it sooner every 
year, and to go back to U later. Tho higlier order of mereantile 
grandees do not live in Oln^gowat all; they m*e jjstahlished in 
baronial castles in the surrounding country, where they cultivate 
patriarchal habits with an odd mingling of the clan chud'uiin and 
the country geutlcmun. 

There is an old jealousy between the two chief cities of Scotland, 
which time hos not abated. Glasgow rather resents the nominal 
supremacy 6f Edinburgh as the capital, while Edinburgh is perhaps 
somewhat jealous of the exuberant prosperity of its Westem rival, 
^bilo the ancient city accuses tho modern one of vulgar ostouta- 
tion and materialism, and hints that Glasgow ladies dress only to 
show how much they can afibrd to spend, Glasgow encers at what 
it calls the Biuck-up gentility and intellectual afiectation of the 
Modem Athens.^ Glasgow is a self-made city and a city of sell- 
made men. It is socially democratic, though it has lately been 
growing politically CJonaervative, and tho tendency of material 
priispority is naturally towards mostly display. The ordinary pursuits 
of the inbikbitaiite do not ruu exactly in the Jiue of intmlectual 
ii^y f and they certainly cannot be accused of academical ailecta- 
tiona» The llutter of red gowns has been transferred from the old 


town to the new; but the Usivernt;^ remains as before a sort of 
High School, without tho discipline of masters. By an odd 
custom, however, eminent statesmen continue to deliver grave 
addrcMj«08 to a rabble of noisy schoolhoya who pass by the name of 
nations.” It lias lately become fashionable amonji^ the upper chides 
to attend, or at least to subscribe to, a course of scientific or literity 
lectures ; and all classes liave a more genuine passion for good music. 
There are frequently cheap and excellent concerts iu the public hails, 
while tho local aristociucy enjoy their own oxclusivenesa at private 
rusidenceH or subscription chuceite, which are Impt very select, and 
are somotiinos given in a chiurch. ITie traditions of anstore 
rrcsbyterianism are oppow.'d to tlie sta^, but, thougli the theatre is 
little frequonted except by th«^ lower classes, Italian opfunts, having 
the stamp of fnsliion, are assumed to be quite compatible with a 
severe piety. Social onjojTueiits are, indeed, chiefly of a domestic 
order. On the whole,’ Olasgow possesses tho attributes of an 
energetic, thriving, and wailthy community, which, as its 
prosperity increases, will no doubt bo more disposed to 
cultivate the amenities and rciinements of life. In its lustiness 
and prosperity, how'ovor, it does not apparently forgot that it is 
only a ciU' of mortals, thougli no doubt mortals of a very superior 
order. Tnie Homan Emi>eror kept an attendant to remind him 
oceusionally that ho was only a human being, and Glasgow is pro- 
vided with a Chamberlain who does notuegluctto convoy a similar 
warning in his annual Iteport. There are, ne says, only six bigger 
cities ill Europe. “ Yijt if w'e boast, it should bo very gtmtly.”' 
Babylon, Troy, and Carthago liave been swept from the face of 
tho earth, and the site of Gla'^gow may soino day 1)0 a problem 
for geographers. This is certainly a wholeBome frame of mind for 
a rich city to cultivate. 


ANNUAL MELTING OF THE ALLIANCE. 

T he report of a breach in the AlliancA' was unfounded. The 
few comparatively Fonsiblo persons who thought tliat by its 
iiiterferenco iu publh; it was doing more liarm than good have 
yielded to the fanatical nmjcirilv, and tho Alliance will continue to 
do its best to damage tlio chances of the Liberal party at elections, 
(kmuervatives who may be clibappoiuttMl at tboir own failures at 
Bath and Taunton may hike comfort from observing that they can 
lt>se nothing, and may probably gain much, by the aelivity of the 
-Vlliimce. It was imleisl ratLi‘r discnuTiiging to (Joiisen^atives to 
tind that at Biith tho IVmiis'nve Bill candidate polled only fifty- 
seven vot 4 ?s, because at that rate tlie apprehended division* of the 
Jjb(jral parly on this question lias almost iio pniotical importaiirc. 
But Sir Wilfrid Lavv'soii, who never, luuler any circumstancos, 
despairs, is able to derive particular comfort from the Bath blection. 

A galLinl man went to Bath with no other object than to tell the 
truili.” If this were so, it nmybo hoped that tho gaUant imui was 
not disappointed. It was predicted a year ago that the policy 
of ISir Wilfrid Lawson and his friends would lu'stroy tlio LilxTal 
parly and break up tlio Alliance. Sir Wilfrid Law^son is obligixl 
to confess tliat the Liberal party is at this moment “just a little 
shaky.” So far, he says, the newspaper prophecy has been fulfilled ; 
but with regard to the breaking up of tho Alliance, ho had only to 
look round the room where he whs speaking to see lliaL the se^jond 
prophecy liad not been fuUilled. Tho Alliance has not betii 
ilestroyed ; but it is at this moment more luuirty, more healthy, 
more hopeful than over it was. The wedge is still sticking in the 
timber, and a stout arm wiidds the mallet that will drive it home. 
Till*. Alliiiuce. has been soveridy lectured for tho cours*' it took last 
}eiir; but Sir ilfrid Lawson lliinks that the lecturing came from 

I iersnns who hoped that the Alliance would support thoir vitws, 
n other words, certain Liberals fancied that Ino leaders of tho 
Allianco still bidonged to their jutrtv, and were amenable to ite 
ckiiiiH. But theso Liberals were mistaken. The Alliance is for 
it^elf and uoiliing else. Suivly Priam, and tho sons of Priam, will 
rejoice to I'-fini t Imt tlierii has been a secession from the Greek camp. 
There are, says {Sir Wilfrid Lawson in cllbct, the iXnti-Qame- 
Law people, t lie Female Snllrnge people, the Oontngious Diseased 
jieople, iiijil the Financial Kofonu {veople, all making themselves 
fools in their own particular ways, and wo will m^e ourselves 
fools in our way. Surely a Conservative ought to remember ©very 
day with gratitude tho divisions of liis enemies. All tiles© 
crotchets aud many more have boon contrived by poivorso ingenuity 
for tho torment of the Li>x*ral Whip. Even tho ocecsstou of Mr. 
Bright to tho Cabinet, which has conciliated some varieties of 
fan&tif*s, tndy increases the mischievous cnerg}'- of tho Alliance, 
'rhey have been told by Mr. Bright that their proceedings show 
“ a remarkiible absence of wisdom,” and tliey are anxious to justify 
his opinion. Mr. Bright is blamed for being ignorant that the Per- 
missive Bill has been “ in siioci* sful and beneficent operation ” in 
tbo United States for the last twenty years. Mr. Bright, like other 
members of Parliament, is no doubt* tolerably well acquainted with 
tho course of American legislation on this subject. A Ponnissivn 
Law certainly prevails in tlio sense that everybody does as ho likes 
in Now Engird. Sir Wilfrid I^iwson remarks — wo wiU not say 
complainB, for be seems to like it— tliat after every Liberal defeat 
the newspapers lay tho blame on tho Alliance, and say that tho only 
good it could do would be to commit suicide and get out of the 
way. But if the .Liberal newsppers say this, wo should expect 
that the Conservatives, on the other hand, would beg tbo AUianco 
and its worthy chfef to take particular care of their pr^ous health, 
and to avail themtelves of the bemeflcial ofibet of change of air, by 
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Attendini^ idl the contosted elections of the kinjrfom. It mnst be 
rather discoaragingp to Liberals to hear the ‘account which Sir 
Wilfrid Ijawson, who at any rate is not a Oonservativo, jrave of 
Ae present appearance of the Liberal party iMjfore coustituencics. 
ffhere are, says be, two pai-ties, one of which is blue, and the 
other is ^ing^to look blue. The admitted dilHculty of dieiin- 
fruishingr between a liberal Conservative and a (jonservative 
Liberal has been removed from many minds by the olisiTvathm 
that the former is iurthest removed Irijm theposaibilityofbojnjr in- 
ilueuced by the AllLincc. ** The rival candiaatea wrote exactly the 
same thingH, and forthwith ever^djody rushed alK)ut the tOMTi and . 
voted, not for any principle, but for a ct»]oiir.’' This is Sir Wilfrid ; 
liawBoii*B cUiscription of w'rcMit elect ions. And ho adds tliat, ** as a 
rule lately, when this liad taken place, the Tory had won, and very 
naturally.’^ Ikirrowiug a metaphor from the publicans, he sava 
that ptM)plo do not like adulteration, they like the la^al article, tii 
short, they prefer blue to blui.sh red. *As an oliscrvcr <»f current 
mdilics, eVen Sir Wilfrid Lawson may Jiave hi.s vahio. Jnlxjrals, 
ne says, have b*'en Iryinpr to p:isa for (Vmsorviitivcs, and they suc- 
<veded pretty nearly, but not quito, and then they laid th(' blame 
of failure ou the Allianc'. Siuiiftiiuos they say that the Allianeo 
did too little, and sometimes that it did too much, but they 
always say that it has doiu* misehief. W'e almost wonder that 
Mr. Disraeli does not write u haiidsonu^ cheque, anil send it , 
to the Hocretary of the Alliance ns u donation from an anonymous i 
admin^r. He luiLdit be quite suro that he W4)uld make no i 
mistake in doinpr that. ! 

The Tteport of the Executive ( !oiiiniiltee of the .Alliance .'^liow.s ^ 
that its members are well siiti.stied with their work, and if suIj- i 
^cribel•s think that they luive value for tlieir money, that is 
«*aou^'h. In reference to the Jkilli (‘lection, tho Ke|Hnt (‘lutc.s that 1 
nn earne.'^t band of supporters of the I'erniissive Dill rtMpip.Hied 
^ Mr. Thom]»aon to become a candidate and Hccejii their votes. In 
yielding' t(» the earnest imitation.'* of devoted friends we ohsi-rve 
that iiuMiibers of the Alliance are always eamert - the candidate 
did Dot coiit(‘mplato thepos.MihilUy tiiat, by organized rutlianism." 
all ehane«* of propounding; his principles would be hindered. Thus 
Air. Thouiiisou i;ot no lutarinf; and only very few voles, and all that 
HCt'iiis to nave resulted from his vi.%it to Jklh w'lis an opportunity 
of ]irutest'iii;jf against the violence of “a band of men in party cob mm.” 
The supposition that this baud of men was organized to prevtuil 
IVIr. Thompson going to the poll seems to ns extraVagaut. If the 
enemies of the Alliaiaie W'cre ‘judicious, they would hardly deny to 
its peliM ted candidate the opporliiiiity of receiving in a iarf^e cou- 
stitu«Mi(\v tho vol(*s of iifty-seven elect ois. We are quite willing 
to believe that these wmv earne.-t el(*ctoi‘s who dociined to suli- 
ordinalo pritxdpics to parly ; but still, when you emue to coiij-i 
no.se3 the total of them ‘wiu* only tifiy-seveii. Still there is 
nothing like putting a good f.iee upon (lue’s failimjs. .At Liver- 
j)ool the manager.^ of the AUiam^e ftdt confident that the candi- 
dature of Mr. Cfline ‘*w<mld evoke emisifh'rnhle syuipalliv uud 
iii'tivo sup])ort.” In this they sat that they were not niislnlom. 
The meetings held in his intere.st were of a reiiiarkahle 
eluiraelcr ns to moral lone as well as to politi(?.il vigour.’* 
We think that all thi.s is not much for the iriouey; hut then 
wo are not subvert bors to the Alliance. As ivjnrds the 
divi.sion in the ^^oll^e of (Joiuuunis la^t iSes.'.ion, the Conuuittee are 
aware that hy some of the inemliers of the Ahianco the division 
W'as regarded with pain and disappoinljutjnt, but the ( '(mimittec 
arc satislied that everything is (*r(lered for the best. They had 
calculated on a talJing-oJi' in their supporters as coniiMired with 
])r( vioiis years. The energy of their opp«jiU‘nt8, although it helped 
to defeat the Dill, was most gratifying to the Oonmiittee, as proof 
of their own jirogre.*5s in approaching tlio enemy’s iutreuchmeuU. 
Th(* Committee are at least able ti» comfort tbcmselv(;s by contoiii- 
pkiting “ that gnilantband of ninety, unawod, fearlcs.sly standing by 
sobriety, morality, and justice*,” in the face of a combimition of 
Govermneiit Opposition and tho publicans which commanded the 
vot(.0 of 330 members. 

The Committee enter into a d(*fciice of their llesolution of last 
year, which couu?s in oft' ct to tins — that the Alliance cauuot be 
accused of interfering in politics because it is not political. The 
Council merely recoiuiuended constituencies to nominate caudidatca 
favourablo to the Permissive Dill, and undertook to givt^ these 
C 4 indidttt(*s “ (ivery possibb? support by deputations, lectures, and 
the distribution of publications.” In the twent of luiy constituency 
beiu^ unable to supply itstdf, the Coiuicil imderl.ikcs t(» find a 
** Buituble candidate,^* and this is explained to mean siiil.iblow'itli- 
out regm’d to party. The Alliaucx* may, for anything wo know to tho 
contrary, have had “suitable candidates in rtiadiness,” both LilH*4*al 
‘and Conservative, and if both political parties have not equally 
availed themselves of tho ti^sistance oflbrod to thorn, that has 
certainly not been the fiiult of tlioso who ollered it. We can 
eMily belie VO that some supporters of the Alliance have been 
disturbed at the discovery that they would bo expected to rejoice 
at the returo of a Co^ervative if ho pledged himself io the Per- 
missive Dill. But still if these supporters have been reconciled to 
the pohc}' of their leaders, that is enough. Money will doubtless 
be forthcomun? to supply “ deputations, lectures, and publications ” 
to conatitueucies tiiat desire them, and we may assume that, from a 
non-political point of view, tho literary and oratorical ollbrta of the 
AUi^co do not do much barm and may do a little good. The 
eoinplawt of Liberal managers of cdeotlone is that the result of the 
operatums of the AUlaneei if there be any tangible result at 
is to divide tho Liberal atrengthi and thus proUioto the: ^jetum oi 
Coaaervativea. Bat that oompfadat dose not at this mdnmDt 


coneem us. The Committee think that their Ss' not lIMy 
to be approved by opponents of tho Alliance. We think, on . the 
contrary, that opponents are likely to be welt pleased at observiiw 
that an association, whose sircagth they may have ibared,. £• 
wanting in diserctifm. It is almost an absurdity to suppose that 
the AlUanco can supply, as it undertakes, candidates of either 
party, unless its loaders really go tho length of saying that they them** 
selves are ready to profes.s ohy principles, and support any Ministry, 
as long nn they can get inlo Parliament, and vote for »§ir Wilfrid 
Lawson's Dili. We can of course Mieve that a limited nuiuber 
of perfectly honest fanatics can be found to go this length, but we 
do not believe that an organization of such persons can permanently 
and strongly influence public opinion. The resolution of the 
(Joiincil ‘‘to develop an electoral d(‘partmcnt” is announced 
with the usual maguiloqiumce of its authors. It has possibly 
received more attention than it dese rves, and pnibably a little 
more exiierience will mo«lerate the ardour of the promoters of tho 
ftcheuiH. W^c mu.st protest against the nf-*umptioii of tho Alliance 
that all tho world is to be divid(*rl into lb*' publican and the anti- 
publican parties. Many persons would say that they belong to 
ihcir own party, and lliat they aim at proserviag* tJieir own 
]X'.asonable comfort and convonionce. 


THK SANDWICH ISLANDS. 

A Ll'iOTUKli on the Sandwich Islands by Mark Twain ia 
obviously intended k^ss to convey information than to furnish 
opportunities for the di.*<play of the? lecturer’s pecuUnr humour. 
Aet the sketch given of lh(* history and condition of thoao islands 
ought to bo interesting to Tinglishuum even if it wore not 
enlivened hy Marlt Twain's jokes. There is indood a dreary 
I uinlbmiity in the uccount.s which rt‘{ich us from all the islands of 
I tho l*aciiic Ocean. C'hri.siiaiiity, strong drink, and complicitted 
dist^ases have been operating siinullaneonsly, and eveiywheic 
iM^puliilion dwindles, and in many islands it Ihreatens to disappear. 
The mountains and volcanoes of those islands ore still almost un- 
explored, and perhaps travellers who have “ done” the Alps and 
PjTenee.s may advantageously turn their atlention to Moiiiia Kea, 
of w'hmh the height is 1 3.5H7 teet. We think 1 hat Mr. Oook ought 
to liiru his particnilar at1(^ntion to isl(nul.s vpliich woro discovered 
by another warer of the same giviit name. 

.laiues Ci»ok, who died at JlaAvaii, wjis bora in Yorksbini in 
1728. He was son of an agricuUurnl laboiircr and fanu-Kiilift'; 
ho was apprenticed tcj a hahenlasljer, hut procured his dischargo, 
and entered the service of a lirm engapeil in the coal teado at 
Whilby. It wMis stated a low y(‘:irs ago tlnit the ahip in which 
he ma(ie his first voyage Imd arrived in the Thair^^e W'lth a caigo 
of coal from the North. Having risen to bo mate, he volnnUvivd 
into the royal mivy in 1755. Jlo avu.s soon distinguished 
as a skilful and Iriistwortliv scH'iiimn, and h(‘canio master 
of a slui>p, ill wlii(di he scr\ed at the cajifiuv nf Quebw*. Ho 
took soundings of the river iipi»o8ite to the French fortilied camp, 
pK*parutory to an attack 1 lujreon, and ho performed so well this 
difticiilt and d«ngerou.s service that he was jillorwards employed to 
lay down a cliart of the rivt i* from (^hiolmc to tho seu 'Inis* chart 
was publi5^hed, and for a long time was the only one in use. In 
following years ho stuili(»d mulhematics and bad'niuch praoiicc in 
niarino surveying in Newfouiidlimil and Labrad(<r. Tho credit 
wliich h«3 acquired in ihoAt* ('inploymenls caused him to bo aelocted 
in 1767 to conduct a voyage iu tho ISouth Pucitic Ocean for astro- 
nomical and geograplne.il purposes. He was promoted to tho lank 
i»f lieutenant, being then nearly forty years of age. This was tVi 
sort of htuir out of whieli the muslei'S of the Dritish navy were 
niadu ut the beginning of tho Froncli war, and thi.s M’fia the 
training of the men to whom Drilish admirals looked for help 
wlum pmctical Beamanship was needt'd in the conduct of a lleet. 
Sailing in search of a supposed Soiith»*rn continent, Oook sighted 
the luouiilains of New Zealand, which had not Wn visited by 
Kuropeans since it W'as discovi^red by Tasman in 1642. Thus it is 
little mui’u than a lmn(lr(‘il years smo<* tho present seat of populous 
culouics was liwt seen hy Kuglish eyes. In the wine voyagis ho 
explored tho lOasteni coa.-st of Jsew Ilolhnid, nnd gave it the name of 
New South Wales. In his si.HH>nd voyage he discovered Now 
Caledunin, tho krgt»sL island in the riicilic next to New Zealand, 
and ho proved the possibility of Iterqiing in check that terrihlo 
eucni3^ of early navigators, scurvy*. Jn this vimigc ho lost only 
four of his ship s company, and only one hy sickness. In his third 
voyage lie nuidc for the Friendly Islar.ds, of which F'iji is now 
the kst known, and, shaping thence a nortli-easteriy course, dis- 
covered the islands to which he gave tho name of his patron iho 
Earl of Sandwich. It is remarkable that these islands had escaped 
the notice of tlie Spaniards, for whose trade they would have 
furnished a couvonient halting-place, and also ot Anson, who 
sailed into the Pacific to interrupt that tnide. They are nearly 
ill the latitude of J.amnica. and about two (thousand liiiW 
to the south-west of San Francisco. Cook sailed thence to 
seek a North-East pa.«^o to Europe, imd was stopped bv 
the ice in Behrirtts Strait. Iteturning .to winter at the l^dwich 
Islands ho met his dooth. A boat was stolen ; ho went ou sbare 
to reoovor it: a quarrel ensued with tho natives, ending in a 
skirmish in wn&ch Oook was killed. 

Tlie xax» of great navigators has, now becoim* extinct beoau^ 

; tliere are no seas, oxoe^ around tl:e Poles, lefr unoxnlot^d. It is 
almost impossibie to realise the vague dnod with which the 
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Pnoific and its ialands were regarded only a century affo. Trans* 
portation to New .South Wales waa to the timid or the feehlo a 
divadful punishniont, hut to the young, holdy and aciiTe convict it 
WHS the opimiug of a road to wemth, u he had the sense to use it. 
In i 74 f> Anson commenced that voyago of which the journal reads 
more like a particularly clover lictiou than a narrative or actual facts, 
no doubled Cape Horn with an ill*fitted ship and a sickly crew, 
stopped at the island of Joan Fernandez lor repair and rc- 
fr(V3bineiit| sailed thence to tho Spani^ coast of America, 
which he kept for oi^lit months in continual alarm; thou ho 
CTossed the Pacilic to Mucao, where ho repaired his ship, and sail- 
ing ^ain, he intercepted tho galleon coming irom Acapulco to 
Manilla with a ti-tuiHiiro on hoard of 313,000/. Anson, like Oook, 
discovered early an iiicliiiation for the sea. But ho, being of a 
good family in Staifordshiiv, got a start in his cawer which endt‘d 
with a peerage. In 1787 Bligh sailed to Otaheito in the Jtmvty, 
which was employed to transplant the hread-firuit tree to tho West 
Indies. Tho mutiny of the crew, tho captain's voyago of four 
thmmnd miles in an open boat with the tow men wliom the 
mutineers could not trust, the Mihsequent capture and putiislimont 
of some of the mutineora, and the scttleiuout of others in an 
island where they lived in happy ohscurity lor many vears — all 
this formed a story which neither poet nor novelist eolild improve. 
Tho place where tlio mutiny occurred is close to Fiji, which now 

S s all the advantages of civilization ns liilly an the 
ivicli Islnmls, and jjuhlislies a newspnper, of wliicli copies 
are iVoquently sent by pusi to Kngland. 

The three' vo^'a^es <.l* Cook in tho Pacific w'cvo intornpersed 
between the worlilro o.vpeditiou of Anson and tho heneficent 
missiou of Bligli. In the ui’st voyage Cook was accompanied by Sir 
Joseph Banlts, who promoted the second and third vo3'ages. 
and also tho vo^ngo of Jlligli, in tho interest of science and 
economy. Tho record of tlm third voyage is it suniptuouR hook in 
three vulumcs qmirto, of whicli the first two were written by Oook 
himself, and the last b}* another hand aft«3r his deatli. The Sand- 
wich Islands vvero first siam by Cook on the 18th of .Tunnavy, 
1778. Ho was struck with tho oagemess of the natives to ohtiun 
iron, which it w.as plain they had only heard of, or had known it 
in some small quantity, brought to them at some distant period.** 
they first came on Ixiard they endoavoured to steal every- 
thing they fancied, so that Mark Twain’s ohaeivaiion us to tho 
commercial instinct of the Kanakas is confirmed h^' Captain Cook. 

One of the natives, having stolen the butcher’s cloaver, leaped 
overhoard, got into his canoe, and hastened to tho shore, the boats 
pursuing him in vain.” Hiich a valuable article as; a clcavor was 
doubtlesd immediately uppropiiatod by tho King. Even an iron 
anil was a foiluno to the possessor, who lot it out for hire to his 
neighbours when they wanted to bore holes. Cook laboured with 
indifferent success to enforce on his nrow corhdn regulations 
dictated by humaiiity.” ^^I had been equally attentive to tJie 
some object,** he writes, wU(*n I first visited tho I’riendly 
Islands; yet I afterwards found, with real concern, that 1 had not 
euccooded.** Cook was roluctautly convinced that these islanders 
did, on special occasions, and ns a grant treat, oat human 
flesh. Tho praclici^ was more reptchenaiblo hero than in New 
Zeoland, becanso the Kanakas >vcro so well supplied with pigs 
when Oook visited them, that ho laid in salt pork suificient for a 
twelvemonth's voyage. He describes himself as questioning an old 
man whether ho w'ould oat a suspicious-looking piece of meal, and 
tho old man laughed at tho Kimplicity of the question, and said 
that it would be very nice. The death of Cook is believed to have 
been caused by unpromoditaUHl violence ; but, being dead, tlie 
natives picked nis bones ns a matter of course. Indeed lie >vroto 
a passage which curiously anlicipoled his own fate. An islander 
who wanted to get on board was refused, and ho asked whether, 
if he should oomo in, he w'ould lie killed and eaten. Ho used such 
expressive signs that there could be no doubt as to his uieiuiiiig. 
This gave on opening to retort the question as to his own practice, 
and another native answ'orod, that if tho strangers were l^led on 
ehoroi the natives would certainly eat them. ** Ho spoke with so 
little emotion that it appeared plainly to be his meaning that tliey 
would not destroy us for that purpose, hut that Iheir eating \i8 
would bo the conseqtienco of our being at enmity with them.** 
Oook was greatly slnick with tho fact that ‘‘tho same nation’* 
bad Spread itsolf in so many detached islands, so widely disjoined 
from each otiier, In every quarter of the Pu<ntic Ocean. Ue found 
it from New Zealand to tho Sandwich Islands, and from Easter 
Island to the Now Hebrides — that is, over twelve hundred leagues 
from north to south, and sixteen himdrcd and sixty leagues from 
east to weat. He calls it, “ though not the moat num^ous, tho 
most oxtcoisive nation upon earth, and ho was nearly right, for 
^ Rium^ hhnpiro, although extending much further from west 
to oosL has less depth from north to south. The excellent situa- 
tion of tho Sandwich Islands was obvious to tho practical eye of 
Oook. If they had been discovered earlier, ho thought that the 
Spaniards would have made them a refreshing placo to tho ships 
ilmt sailed annually ten Acapulco for Manilla. Ihey lie almost 
midway between Acapulco and the Ladroncs, “ which is at present 
their only port in traversing this vast ocean,” and it would 
nioit have boon a week’s sail out of their eommon route to 
have touched at them, nor would there Imvo been any hazard 
of toeing the passage, as the isliuids are sufficiently within 
YOM of tho easterly trade wind. Ah acquaintance with 
^ese isiimds would have been equally fcvooiable to our bucca- 
aeaiifc^lio used sometimes to oass from tlm ooest of America to 
Mii|h&0O with a stock of ibod and water oonreeb* ndfioiont 


to preserve life. .Iloro they might always have terd 
have been witlun a mouth’s sail. of the wy part ox 
which the Manilla ship , is obliged to make. ^‘How ^happy 
would Lord Anson have heen, and what hordshipa would he me 
avoided, if he had known that titere was a group of idands issn 
way between Aiuerica and Tiuiuu, where all his wants could liat^ 
been eifectually supplied 1 ” 

It appears tViat Msirk Twain went from San FrancuKSO to 
the Souawieh Islands to supply himself with a fresh subject for 
humorous description. Tht) oxtonsivo conlinent of America to 
windward ” baa sent to these ishmda in the course of a century 
many thiiip hesidos purtious of lloating wreck couhiining scraps 
of iron. Missionaries have earned nu their work so successfuliy 
that the eslablisbrnenl of ChriRtiunity has anticipated by a con- 
siderable period the extinction of the native nice. Ihit that race is 
doomed all the name. .Nuiericaii siigiir-growcrs occupy the coast, 
and the interior is iiiikiiown alike to native and stranger 
IIS it was wliHurook first touched there. The lecturer’s description 
of the beauty of the setMiery and the grandeur of the vulcanic 
oiierations is fully confirmed liiy eai’lier visitors to tho islands. In 
fjook's time the only quftdrujx'ds ou the islands were the pig, dog, 
Sind rat. The two ibrmcr were used for Ibod by the natives as 
they are now. Mark Twain confessed that he could not 
uiuiersUuid why thoso islands should hnvo biain put in such an 
out-of-thi'-way place, so Hint ho had to sail two thousand miles to 
get U) them. It is, wo think, couvonient that there should still bo 
some places in tho world nf)t e.ieil^^ aeeessiblo. But tin regards 
these islands, Cook the second will 'ceitoiuly complete beforo long 
the w ork of Cook the lli st. 


TllK IRAKIS TirEATIU:». 

T he English yniblic, like other publics, possesses a terriblo power 
of generalization. Two yeass ago some of the best meiubtu’s 
of the Oiuuedie Fnni^aise, tho bi'st company of actors in the world, 
paid a visit to London, and opened their season with chissical plays. 
At firat they played to (‘niptv Donclies; gradually the houses began I0 
till, and present ly they made the siicces^a they deserved. They were 
seen to unusual advanlage; for, owing to tin* small number of the 
troupe, the mo^iusigiiiHeiint parts weiv often filled by the greaiesi 
actors, and wo saw M. Delaunay, perhaps the most finished nnrl 
perfect actor among them, coming on the afiifro merely to delivov 
a letter with a word of explanation. Upon this the cntics hcgiin 
to generalize, and held it up as an (ixiimph^ to English aclora. Sv'e 
were told that this was tho custom ot the Ooni($die Fran9ni.se ; 
that by this condescension of a ^ii‘‘eat actor to the part of a servant 
the harmony of tljtv Tvht)le perfonuimco was H<*curod. But in Paris, 
where there are plenty of proplc tniined to oppear ou the stage os 
servants, M. Delaunay would no muro dream of doing such a thing 
than would Mr. Irving in Eiighind, No doubt tlu^ fact that sueh 
things were Uquo because tlie.y w ery nccc.^tf^nry did help the general 
efiect, ami gave ibo Kij;4*:ielFi)UbHc a better chanco of seeing and 
understanding wdmt tlio climax of dramatic art is. And in time 
they did umlersland it, and as soon as they had undcTi>tood 
it they begun to generalize, and to reason that, because tho acting 
and system of the Franeais is ni^arly perl^^’t, thoreforo all French 
acting and all Fronrli dramatic systeine are nearly perfect. 
Whatever has appeared in i<ondou in the .sliupo of a Freneli 
company since that time Imis been sure of success, and wo hav& 
always btam boiuing tlic evil system of long runs in I<ondon com- 
pareA with tho continual change of piece which obtains in Paris. 

Those w’ho have instituted this compoiison forget that a con- 
tinual chiUJge of pieci'S, all well ue.lod, can only bo secured 
where a theatre is supported by a subsidy, and enabled to maintain 
a huge statf of competent actors, and that very few of tho 
Paris thealras are subsidized. At this moment there are 
many pieces enjoying a long run in l*aris; foremost among 
those which arc nut essentially musical is Zc Oatcon at (i^td, 
a drama in nine tableanx, whicJi la'giiis at a quartor-jpaaL 
seven and is scarcely ended ot midnight. It is a piece of the kind 
which M. Fechter attempted to make popular in England, da- 
peiuling npon oxciting situations, plctiu*oaquo grouping, continual 
action, and plenty of limelight and swords. The Uascon, who is 
called Artaban do Puycenlau, is the typical C 4 ascon who appears 
iiiidoT the name of D'Artagnan in Dumas’s wcll-lmown romance, 
and under many other names elsowheXe — anudventimurwithali^t 
heart and purse, who malces his way to eucce^ by his audacity and 
his natunu gifts, in spite of the obstacles which Fortune throws in 
his way, or appears to throw ; for it is evident to the spectator that 
the gsAdess r^y looks upon him with a fiivouiahlo eye, and is 
bent bn ossistinghim, while sho'proteuds to discourage him for tear 
of compToiniBing herself too much. This hero arrives at Paris in a 
pentdiesB and tattered condition, and instantly finds a servant who 
provides him with money, and a mistress who ti^es caio t^him 
When he is wounded in a duel. Ho assumas tho part of an ombas- 
Budor from Gascony at the Court of Marie Stuart, in (»dor to 
introduce to her Ohatelard, who has helped him out of a MSN$e ; 
he is beloved hy one of her attendants, Stilla BoseUi oleins a 
ship to convey himself and a chosen luxid to ScottooiH ibr the 
purpose of watching over the Queen at the piico, of a bogdog 
match with the captoiB; defeats ^infiimotts mots of Lord Max« 
well against the Queen, and, in shorty dodS iiU tluut a Qaicon 
who hi iho hero 01 a melodrama ought to do. . The piece isgood 
of its kindj it .tow mneh JivelinesB^ much and jompiese 


the merit of never txencbing on tiie boimdaxiee of the tietiine to hlii>^fhthi^Vji nnjiiet aooiteiiridmi tiyiiic; 
pot$aiblfi« Itevhacmony of mEmvaftauce i» so well iiJceservedctluM^ mesne except a countetHme^ refute them, 
the epeotetor ia notio^the l^aet eurprtaed to llnd aizoopof belkst* in.ciemiri^ iilenoe to meet oi» death ^ and thie ie inag nffl I m iM 
m rmariifihly rin^vt^oheeked pettkoute^ which stand for kilta, ubyed with voice, foce> and- gesture. The paaaeM lit - wmw mi 
]brionniug:a.griuui Keotriv hallet, the luusic to which is simpoeed' Dcenas to* break out into the trutb, and etopt' iijiiittHi. wii- ft* 
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fa> be euppli^< by ii bagpiper whose cosi:tinie i» a mixture of cjy of f* Je me tois,” is vradored with a tmtifafo. fidkBtyt tO 
kJolvolio’s, an old woimm'K, aud a 11 um»;u‘- 8, iu the grand hall at iialmn; and the Temainder of tlW’ sreoe. up to* the 


m De euppuea< by ii bagpiper whose cusi:nme is a mixture ox 
hJolvolio’s, an old woninxiH, aud a 11 um»;u‘- 8, iu the grand hall at 
Bolyrood. To historical accium^y tlic luithors — Ibr ilioro aie two — 
make little preteiiftLoiie, but. they munpensato for thisby putliug in a 
groat deal ** scaudnl about Qhieon J^lizaboth ” aud ** Lot Uiidley, 
due de Leiuwierro.’^ Some of I bo tableaux a«» finely coiiceiv<Hl— - 
notably one in which tho Queen into Holy rood under nn M. lili>unet-SiiUy*d whole perforiWice is full of thouj^t end atttdji 

arch formed by the ewuinla of the fiu thful adhereuta who have just and full also of dramatic instinct. Mudlle. Sarah liemhiurdt, am* 
rescued her from thu fury of a mob, w'ho suiround her with other bte addition to tho company, plays Aricie with much gca^,. 
oricB, which Bound comic to English ram, of “ Vive Calvin ! Tlie aud ie especially remarkable for iheexwdbnce of her diction, whtM 
scentjry is poor ; the grouping und dres^stis are good, but wofully M.. Maubuut's force ami dignity of style come out well in the part 
‘Wanting in the attcntlou^ lo detail which ia to lio observed at the of Tiks^e. Madllo. Eoussoit is hardly up to the vexy trying part of 
Fnin^ais,.nnd now also at one at least of the London theatres. Tlkdre. She has all its traditions, and knows exactly how to )4Ay 
Eor instance, Lord Barnb'V woaia the gartei*, which ho has pro- it without posscasing the force Tt;qumid to play it. A third ana 
bably filched from tho l''ngli&li nmb:»>tfiador, who appears without yet newer recruit to the ranhs of tliia theatre ia M. Pierre Borton, 
it j and a btw wln> clinibs a .‘jcaltblding to tho Queen oft* from who has for a long time enjoyed a success as first lover and 
tliw shores oi’ France, appinrs to widconio her at Ediiibuiyh in the rouianiic hero at tho Odi$on. fcJo great indeed haa been hia roputa^^ 
same attitude and cost uiue oi: aiiotli(*r c^t afroUling. Wo hope that lion thcra, tliat he has been fnvpiently apokeuof as second onfy 
tiic strong aensf) f)f his vocation w hich :ilune could have led ktni to Dolautuiy. If this be so, bis translHtnm to tho Oom^dio only 
to midortake snctli a \oyago with siici) ii purpose was not niistolvcn. proves bow wide is t!m gulf betw'eou tirst and second, and how 
The part of the (uiseou is ]»]«yi'd by Lafoutaiue, hometiiiie a much lower the standard of other t)ieatr(« than that of the Francois, 
nioiuW of tho Fran whore he appeared to groat iidvantAge in on tho boai'ds of which M. PiciTo Jlertou's wnuit of gneo and 
piirLs requiring a certnin luivduesM; and bis excKlkiut impersonation iiiiish mie, at pn^nt, painfully evident. Amongst his thspart 
of tho totilf Oolonel iii ihti ,/’»/>.• th‘ /mmllc will be remembered by of the IVIarquis do i^roslcs in La fffwire de JA iWtiar, hing 'asso^ 
those who saw it til ilio Si. ,lanii!s\s Theatre- Such a pxirtas that ciated with the name of Bressant, has been chosrm, and tho con^ 
which ho is unw' playing i.^ not s^ui led to bis powers; ho has no trust betwetm that actor's noble and dignified bearing and 'tJltt 
.'‘pniitaiieuiis gaiety ;m<l light iio vtml chum or graci'. of imgainly demeanour of the present representativo of the part teflk 
maimer. Wlu'ievcr a .«eriou> or ilocLmmtoi-v pasAuge occurs he is heavily against M. Pierre Berton. 

ndmirablo, .Tind with i!ic h*hl of iho pari bo does aU that iulel- M.lhdimuiiyhiislsHinappearingprimdpallyinthoAfui/froeto&re- 
licence uuaidwl hv uul aval gifU can do, hut ho does not make it of Alfred do Musset and in tho Mtmteur of (3omc!illo — ^perhapa 
wlmt it oughl to bf'. I'l’rhtfi- in his h.*Ji days could have played ono of his best impersonations ; tho airy gaiety, the ringing voice 
it, and poFsib'y Miv Juuimat inight now, s(* ns to enlist the sym- and laugh, tlio reckless abandon j and the unsf tidied courtlint^ss 
pathy and luimiralioii of the audience thuuighoui, and to create which M. Pelaunay brings to the part carry the aympathy of the 
i ronmutic interest in the imm. As it is, W’o fail to find this, add bouse with him from bis first cnlniiice lo the fall of tho curtain, 
•fill only mlniire iluMdvill of an actor who pLiys with so much Thos^j who only know this play through Foote's vulgarized version 
success a part which be should never liave undertakon. Madame and Mr. CUiarlesMalbews's performance have no idea of the original. 


iniltun; and the ramaindar of tlW’ srena. up to* eulit 
daringply given with m iiiartSculate expresriou, of jniai^ Irilurink 
the true tragic stamp on tho mind of tho audicnoa 0ood» 

though, on. a less grand scale, ia tho love scene 'with Anaiiji> .whero 
the fine simple nature of Bippolyto is brought out with gvent sldUr 
M. Mounet-^iiUy's whole perfonnauce is full of thought and Otttdj.' 


Lurouluinc, w’ho uiHid lo I'hiy /m/Zv/Mc paita to peiTeclion at the Mr. Matin 
Fran^ais, is ua uiihiiUi'd to . tbo part <if tho (j.micn as is her falmdioodf 
hurdauid to that of the (.bu'^con, and, liko him, is so good anarlbt liardly fn 
ihistsho cannot be . aid lo play it oibernise tlmu well. iShe makes entirely' tl 
ilio most of the taamo in wfiicb .«Ju* is .«5lmt up alono with Chiltu- tbo crow'd 
lard, tho dooJs puai-dcd by Mux weirs followers, from which once that 
coiupromising sitiuilion i-lu' of comso saved by the address and hanuonioi 
courage of Puycerdiin; hul .itlie has not the dignity or presence portions a 
w’bii’l) a stage <|utu*u should have, ^i'lie piece is e.vtremely })opular, destroyed. 
Jim I wies of "N ivc la < kasj'ogne ! *’ i’roiii jiatriutic (hiscous may lie in hi-s tm 
lionrd in the gallery as the curtain falls. One detestable custom iiupossiblt 
prevails at this iluMtre — (hat f»f euiploying an act drop covered of uiventi 
with advortisejueiil.s ; mi that when wo bsvo mstm the hwo left for results. ' 
dead iu the .siuiw, we me not alltiwod to sec him revive in tho next tercst wit] 
iahleiui until we liaxtiliMriii liialat (he .'<i‘»:n of the ** Grey Hiding- with hoiTi 
coat ” one returns the moimy il' live elolLea do not fit. viction iri 

At tho Folies Dranmiirpies another long run is going on. There is enhance 
llie Fille de Mudamo. Anyot has reached its four-lnuidredth night, valet, kiss 
Tho music is pivity ajul sjniilding, but neither that nor the piece ixmt ndmii 
posse.^ses oiiy extmordimuy merii. TJui manager is anxious to bring without tl 
out a new’ piece, and Juis lUlempled to weary his audiences by is an open 


Mr. Mathews seldom fails to be amusing, but bis l^iar delivers lu.s 
falmdioods as occasion arises with a dry volubility which could 
linrdly foil to ensure detection. M." Ikdaunay’s Meuteur is 
entirely the crealnro of an ovenstwuig imagination ; you soo that 
the crow'd of gorgeous ideas in his mind must find a vent ; and when 
once that is given, lie follows upon lie as a natural result, imtil a 
harmonious structure of fiction w built up of such U^autiful pro- 
portions and materials that it is an actual disappointment to see it 
destroyed. When it is so evident that the ^fentcur h'uiiself believea 
ill hi.s own lies ns they fiow from his fertile brain, it would bei 
impossible for his listeners to refuse their credence. The climax 
of invention is reached iu tho story of the secret marriago and i(B 
results. ITie agony of confession and fervour of affectionate in- 
terest with w’hich, kneeling at his fathers feet, ho ro veals to him 
with hoiTov the delicate situation of an imagiiinrv wife, caiTy con- 
viction irresistibly with thorn. The high conunly of ibis passtigo 
is enhanced bv the admimblc byplay fjf M . Got, who, as Olitou the 
valet, kisses the skirt of his master s clonk at this point wdth rurc- 
ixmt admiration. Whether Corwnllo’s play’ would oe very amusing 
without the fine intelligence and brilliant execution of M. Delaunay 


out a new piece, and Juis lUlempled to weary his audionces by is an open question ; but, as it is, the very recollection of it pro- 
hu list it n ting inilideront arti.sls foi those of the original cast; but, in yokes lauirhtor. M. Delaunay^s Meiitour would bo moro properly 
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Apile of all his ellorls, they tlocU ev<*ry night in numbers to tlio 
.^mall theatre, w'lieve tlicy tire packed fur closer than any London 
ivianager woubl dare to pack them. Any one who wishes to form 
'Ui approximate idea of llu*. lilaek liole at Calcutta had better go 
io the Folies Dramatiques while ibe FiUe de Hiadanyi Avgot is 
^till iu the tide of succe.s.s. 

London is not llu? only place wlusro people will run like sheep, 
night allot iiiglii, .-iuo uii iudiftoreiit piece which lias by chance 
made a hit. Me<iu\\ lillo at the J'mn^ais, where there is, os always, 
much to see aud sLudy, M. Mouniit-Sully continues to assure nis 
4*hJ.im to a high muk on the .‘itage by his'iKjrfonnance of llippolyte 
iif liaidne's Phldre, M. Mouuet-Sully has the natural advantages 
oC a fine presence and a smooth sonoroub voice. Ho makes use of 
tliese to better olfoct in such plays ns Haciue'a than in any other, 
bccuuBu ho has tlic inuigiriative faculty strongly developed, and is 
ilwrefore iuort< Bu«x*es.Aj'ul whore some warmth and enoigy must be 
supplied by the actor to tho poet’s work than where the author 
fnui completely carried out his own ides and left nothing to ^ 
\ddod by its inter]»rotor. 'The jmssion which, infused by tho 


called u romancer tlisii a liar ; and this inteqirelaiion of the pan 
saves the fothur, who, as nmdenid by M. Maubant, is a peraouage 
of considerable dignity and interest , from ever appeming ridiculous. 

But it is in Im nuit d^ocicHn'e that 'M. Dekiiuay is seen In the 
highest advantage. It is noteworthy thst the announcement for 
performance of this poem — ^for it can hardly bo called a play — which, 
contains no incideut aud has no attraction of accessonea, which ia 
simply a dialogue iu verse between a poet and the Muse to whom 
he confides tbo story of hjs blighted love, never falls to fill tho 
theatre. It is iodeial a beautiful poem, aud now beauties which 
do not occur to the mind in reading it are brought out by the 
wonderful acting of M. Delaunay and iiladlle. Favart, It is diffi-* 
cult to rt'alizethe fact that the ptiK— pale, jaded, exhaus<tod with, 
sleepless nights, breeding over bitter luemorit^s, bursting now' into 
e-ximvagant denunciations of the woman who has been foithless 
to him, now sinking into weary, mlont grief, finally makiug the 
I ofibrt to wliich tho Muse urges him with a persistent tenderness, 
and shaking oft* tho old sorrow to take up bis work ngain-^ia the 
same actor who appears as the gay, laughiiig.Menteur. Madllo. 


lelor into tho mensuix'd diction of llacino, fills up what is wanting Favart’s afcatuesqiie, yet tender, impci'sonation of tlio M.mse niakeii 
III the ohanictar us written, is out of place in such plays n* Victor a fine contrast to the impulsive passion of tho poet, and the whedo 
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ho ‘FraQ9aia,and will mi doubt in timov'anish altogether. In 
lVteilr» Ii« luw twcurotolv tlw nwaed untua^nobiKty of 
to whieh « jj, huwpeRiwuM I 

lends itself i- and while Ills fiiie asiion and deliTsiy give 
grandon# to tlw (prwid, if stilted;. linuM of tlie pesMii MswffWs of 
I'HetotIc and deseniitiou,. Us kiterpnts^^ of suMe tteM» 
'ti^diug k no less exconcut. IBs tUatt setoe 


A. new and pretty one-act comedy, called de ta Saiid- 

Mirim, bv MM. Moilhac and Haldvy, has been played many 
times at this theatre. It is just one of those pieces which cannot 
be seen in porJbetion at any other tlicalre^ and can scarcely bo seen 
at aU in England. The plot is extremely slight, ami has na 
element of novelty to recommend it ; tho dialomie is easy aud. 
natural, and at times witto, without aiiy hiboured smartness luxd 
without any of thsi' bandying to and . fro of rude repartee wldoh. 
passes for wit in tome Ktig^ comedMfo. But the sneem of tX^ 
.|di^ dlspends In font npbn the of the acting, the bindw of 
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which rests chiefly upon ]!if . Thiron, who is as frood and finished as ] 
ever in the character of an irritable and amorous old geutlemaii; and 
upon Madlle. CmlKette, who has not Iodk joined tno company of 
the Francis. She is a clover and gniceful actress, with a great 
df‘al of playfulnesA, and will do very good Horvici5 in high-comedy 
parte ; her fault is one which is not ofLeo met with at this theatre — 
a rather indistinct and hurried utterance. The n^st of the cast is 
lilled up by Madame Jounssain and M. Pierre Berton, who, for- 
tunately, have very little to do, 

Mnniiers pathetic little piece Xcs Otnvws continues to bo suc- 
cessful, and to give M. CoquoUu the opportunity of showing that 
he can do far higher things than low comedy, his performance in 
wdiich has of late shown signs of deg<‘ner«ting into overdone 
byplay and grimace;. Oue fact which ought to be mentioned in 
connexion with the iMatiyais is that M. Itegnier, one of its 
most distiugii wheel meiribers, has relumed to the scene of 
his former triumphs to give; his vahiablo eevvioos as shige 
mtuiagcr. At tho l*ortt< St.-Martin, Marie T^vdor^ to "which the 
inanagoiuent were rcdu( t‘d for their opening piece by ilic prohi- 
bition of Le roi ns it was tho only oUier piece of Victor 

Hugo's which had not Immmi lately repn^^icuted, continues to drag 
on Its BOinuwluit wvyaiy^ lengtli. It is chicdly remarkable, as far as 
Mting goes, for the lire which M. 1 jomait.rc siiU manages to display 
in the small part of the Jew, ami for Madame Mario Tjunrenta 
spirited performance of tin; Qu(>en, which, however, boars so much 
of tho mark of tho houhward that the words Jo no baisse pas 
la voix, il me scirihl#," protiuce an ollecl not altogether tragic. At 
tlie Uraud Opt^ra Mitdllo. Fides-Devries has made an unaccountable 
success In Fauet^ and that great artist M. Faure coiiliimcs to draw 
crowded houses with the <\mpe. du roi de ThuU and JIamlet, 
Wo may seem to hii\e sjKilicm at great length of the Couit^die 
Fmn^nise, to the oxclusii ii of utJier tlicatrcs, but the fact is, as ‘wc 
ha VO said above. Unit lh(Jtk; would iind a temple of dramatic 

art where the system of ‘^runs” and “stars'' is unknown, where 
plays are mounted and charai ters iutiTprchMl w'ith a study and 
finish that approacli perfection, wlicre the excellence of the 
individual is valuahh* for its purl in the hiirmoiiy of the whole, 
must seek it at the Fran^*ais aral not els4‘Nvliere. 


AliT AT Tin: Vir.NNA KXHIBITIOX. 

VIII. 

I N this concluding article we shall continue and complete the 
account which we begun in a previous paper of the old and 
historic works within the Exhibition. Tivo countries only remain 
to be noticed — liue^sia and Austria ; "wo shall commence with tlio 
former. 

Kussia has not contrihuled to Vienna so lihcrally of her un- 
exampled historic stotes us slie did six >e^ua since to Paris. Yet 
exceptional interest altachcs to more* tliun three hundred specimens 
of metal-work, distributed oier twelve luiscs, and illustrating the 
history of Biissian ornainent from the fourteenth to the seven- 
teonlh century. Il is w'cll known that the old religious pictures 
in the churches of .Moscow and elHWvherc, of which a few cojues 
RTC hcrii shown, liave no more art value iliari that which 
belongs to the dchaecd form of I lie By/untinc style. But it is 
also a fact that the sticred paintings in the Busso-C4rcck Church 
ore nt>t only framed hut co\orod with highlv-wrought plates of 
silver and silver gilt, frequcntlv enriched with jewels of great 
beauty and worth. We remember to liiivc si;en on the Ikouoslns 
in tho Cathedral of tlie Afesuinplion in the Kremlin a picture of 
tbo Madonna, said almost ns a miittiT of course to have Wen 
painted by St. Luke, whi<*h was encased with metal-work and 
iondod witK jewels valued at 45,000/. And one of the many 
nnonnilios prewnted by the sacred arts in IJussia is ihni, while the 
ancient Chiurch pictures arc low in stvle and corrupt in type of 
the human figure, tho accessory art <if surface urnumeut/ com- 
prising repoussd work, chasing, enamelling, and other inlays, 
togtitlier with the setting of precious stoiies, belongs to a true, and 
a ntal school. Many of tho eMimplcs liei-c exhibited — such as 
silver-gilt glories for the heads of .«nints; and plaques which cover 
the whole surface of a jneture Siive the faces, hands, and feet — are 
all but nertect pieces of suriuce <lec(>r,itjon. Tlie styh* in its 
historic LNisis is B^7.antino — a style which, in its origiuul habitat 
in the I^lasteni I'anpire, .-ind even in its ollkhoots at Venice and 
Ihiveniia., maintains almost in porpetuily on exquisite seii.>H‘ of pro- 
portion and of Hyiumetrj', a true cronceptiem of conventional ireal- 
menl, a happy cumpromiso bidween nature and art, and a fruhtlety 
of d(dail and execution Siddom equalled and never surpaiisi d. The 
thrive hundred examples now hel'oro us — though in somo instances 
not tho best of their kind — prove that Uussia in tho decorotivo 
arts is hoiv to the ICmpirc of the Her artisans through suc- 

ci^ivo geuerations approach the Orientals, especially in the happy 
disposition of hamionioua colour. In short, hcrij in Vienna, 
Bu.-Aiji, standing ns tlie most pidcnt representative of liyzimtiiun 
and of the (I reek Church, hrts lnH.m, and in some measure still is, 
aa greatly feuperior to AVcsteni Euroi’c in the art of oniameut ns 
aha i» inferior in tho in atmcnt of the litiman figure. The cxdlcc- 
laqn here displayed, in coinnion with many others, is for sale. The 
- price asked is un<hn-!stof>d to be 3,000/. ; less might peyrhaps be 
' token. Aliy nation intent on forming a Museum of Historic Art 
would udt well to cjitcv intf? ncgoliniidns for the piirchara. 

Bbsakt wiwly makes Jtnown in Vienna the reproductions firom 
her Wfltoric moumwenUj slui also placcb on new books illustwitiTO 


of national ornament^ and of the arts held sacred in the Russo* 
Greek Church. From Novgorod comes the celebrated Konun op 
Khersonesus door of the Cathedral of St. Sophia. We incline to 
think, notwithstanding tho name, that this art has nothing to do with 
Khemonesus ; tho sty to corresponds rather to tliat of the oldbrouji^o). 
work found in Northern Qormaiiy. Indeed there is a tradition 
that this verjr door came from Magdeburg, and in support of ita 
Gomian origan we may quote the bronze doors we have recently 
seen in tho llildesheim Cathedral. The style and the date of the 
Hildcshcirn and of the Novgorod doors are not dissimilar j both 
are alike assigned to tlie tenth or eleventh century, which IS also 
about the date of tlie old door of San Buuieri in the Duoino of 
Pisa. It H4) iiap^ums that tho architectural styles of the cathedrals of 
Novgomd, of 1 Lihlcshcim, aud of Pisa are ciVnatu ; the stoiK»-work, 
like the metul-work, shows an nssiiuilatiou of Byzantine and 
Bonmiicsfpic. There seiauM, in fact, but slight ground for the 
conjecture that the Novgorod doors are of Russian workmanship ; 
they art*, as we have sliowii, in all prtibahiliLy importations. Thia 
migration of the arts in Northern Europe is in many ways interest- 
ing*, it corresponds uaturally and almost of nocossity with the 
migration of the pcoph;s ; the one in fact sorx'es to illustrate the 
other. Wo have recently had the opportunity of trailing in $itu in 
German^'' wor)-.B in bronze for ecclesiustical uses firom the eleventh 
to the 8ixti»enth century. This historic dovolopment is consecutive 
and complete, whereas in Russia the styles are either early or voiy 
late; thus the intorinediatc links are wanting. Russia lies 
also sent to Vienna valuable reproductions of “ arcliitoctural onia- 
luenis of the (Jathedml of fc>t. Denurtrius in the ancient city of 
Vladimir." The date is tho twelTlh cciituiy' ; the style, which has 
b'tui designated “ Russo-Byzaiiliue,'' may he compared to tho 
NoriuHii-Saraccnic ; the archi's arc .stilled ; the surface decoraliuiiB 
f;tnl)ody animals, birds, Jiirc. We ha\e already pointed to recent 
nrchiteolural revivals in Russia Hn«l 011 the casteni frontier of 
Austria, "which evidently are groiindwi on these and other like 
nmiaiiis. In fact, os already remarked, llie ancient Russo- 
By/aiitine st yh*. slructiirally as well as decorativoly, aifords tho 
most legitinmfo Imsis for a national stylo. These iiivahmhlo 1*0- 
productions haxe Wn secured for the “ Gernuinisches Mustmm” 
ut Nuremberg; no lime should lx; lost in procuring duplicates for 
the South Kensington Museum. 

Austria has certainly not impoverished any of her national col- 
lections ill order to *^enricli her Inttu’national Exhibition ; tho 
varied treasures scattemd over Vienna remain, rightly, we think, un- 
touched ; and yet the Empire is not wanting in tho'rarest resources 
‘li’iiwn from her great luouoAtt'ries. Tlie travidler who has inudeed 
tho course of tint llanube over some hundreds of miles, -^dio ha» 
sailed, for example, from IVsau to Pesth, cannot fail to have been 
struck with tho palatial monasteries which coiunmnd tJio height s. 
The Rhine may be the region of ftuidal castles; the J Danube, on the 
other Laud, is the stronghold of convents. Klosterneuburg, Mellc, 
Gran, and many otliers, stand as fortivsses, ns if planned ns much 
for iirilitary as fur monkish purposes; some of tlieite richly 
endowed e.’»tablishineuts are famous for their winc-cellars, while 
others are illustrious fi)r their art treasures. The following are the 
chief esiabli.Hhiueuts which serve to make, not so much in bulk 
ns in rareness, an unexamplixl disjilay io the Vienna Exhibition ; — 
Klosterneuburg, the Buhemiau hoimdaiuui of Stmhow at Prague, 
the Upper Aiistruu Foundation at Lambnch, the Pi-esbytery of 
the parish chiircli at llriick in Slyria, Klosler Putrni, iSuezew'it/.a, 
and Dragomiua, aiui tlie Cathedral Chapter ut Ozomowitz, all in 
the proxince of Bidiowinu; the Cathedral Chapters of Tarnuw and 
SalzDu^, the Culhtnlral Church at Presburg, the Cathedral at 
Briinn in Moravia, aud tho Metropolitan Cathedral at Gran. 

The larg-e Augustiiio monastery of Klosterneuburg, ono of 
tho richest and oldest in Austria, contributes enamels, of which 
a remarkable triptych in chnmplevd is not surpassed in Europe. 
Tills n^redort, consisling of a centre and two dooi*s, is scarcely 
less than twenty feel in length. I'lie jdaques, tifty-ono in number, 
are enclosed in an enamelled framework ; tho subjects are talien 
from iho Old aud New TVstniuents ; the ligurcs are gold — 
that is, ihi; iiieliil groundwork is left, and the surface of tho figures 
has been graven with lines for draperies, At., into which is rubbled 
ibe composition usctl in niello-work. The colouring of tho 
ciianielling is blue, nxi, and green; the addition of gold with dark 
niello dt;tails makes a ricli aud varied combination. 'Wa know of 
no work more imposing, whether for magnitude or magnificence, 
its early dale, too, together with its antecedent history, adtla to 
ita importance. The fabric is of the tvyelflh century, wrought by a 
certain Nicolas do \ erduu; tho style is that of the Rhine, as dis- 
tinguished from the ciiHinels of Limoges ; a atyle iriontifi<>d with 
Romanesquo movement, vigour, and rudeness, us compared with 
the more refined and debilitated niiinuer of Byzautiuin. It appears 
that tliis rare product of the twelfth centuiy was sent in tb& 
fourteenth century to ii goldsmith in Vienna, to receive certain 
additions, and the alterations then made so nearly match the 
original xvork os to le^l to the inference that Vieima possessed 
artisans who had inherited the old traditions. We have already 
had occasion to speak of Iliingury ns a land of enamels, an2t 
the IrwiBiires which the Austrian monasteries hero turn out for 
exhibition prove, if not a distinct centre of production, at any rate 
a point of common meeting, whore styles from the East and 
tho West, and possibly also from as far north as Central Russia, 
intermingled. Th<? Vienna Kxliibitioii is rich almost beyond 
precedent in eniuuola ; China and Japan havo never before Ix^en so 
lullv represented. 

Ine monustexiea of Hungary c.\hiblt art treasures which in 
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Hfiiienil character are naturally allied to the sacred works that 
come firom sister institutions in Austria* Yet it is interesting to 
oosen-e in the eoclwiastical inroducts of Uiis Eastern nation&ty 
that tendency to Orientalism which we have found in tho arts of 
Hungary, even down to the present day. A chief contributor is 
tho Archbishop of Qmn, tho seat of the Hungarian Primacy^ at 
one time said to have been the richest in Europe. The noble 
church and monastery of Oinn, standing within iortress walls in 
strong conimand of the 'Danube below, are, liko tho other ancient 
and opulent monastic (v^tablishmonts of tho hhnpiro, rich in 
church vestments, tapestries, ond plate. Tlio textile fabrics exhi- 
bited in Vienna approach the styles found in the Kreniliu, <Hip<^- 
cially as to the decorative use of pearls, and the ombroidercil 
relief given to tho tigun»». Among such fobrics is conspicuous a 
composition comprising tho Lamb, the emblems of the Passion, 
tho figure of an angel, &(*., all in liigh relief and enriched with 
pearls. Fi*oin the same “ Scliatz Katniiier ” comes a rare pitjcc of 
early metal-work with interlacing' ornament allied to the Runic. 
'Wo may here I'omark of these ccclosiastical collections generally 
that tlie anomalies of st vies found on tho frontier lands of Hungary. 
Turkey, and UuHsia, wHoto the ails of divers peoples meet and 
assimilate, become peculiarly perplexing. ChroDologies arc par- 
ticularly difficult to determine occauso of the deceptive practice of 
reproduiring at comparatively late jau-iods early and archaic styles. 
This habit Austria has efu'^rishod in citmmou with Russia, the 
Ryzantiiio atvlo in both nations being perniciously prolonged to 
perpetuity. Hut anything is preferable', to tho lato Iti'nnia- 
sance fonns rampant in Western l*'uropc. Some of the occlc- 
sinslical products exhibiU^d develop tno decorative resource 
of (lotliic design, but tho works most strong in local cha- 
Tiicter and colour are, as we have said, derived from Hyzan- 
tine and Romanesifue models. For the reason alrc'Jidy give.n 
tlie antiquity of textile iind other fabruis whic.h conio from Aus- 
trian, Huiigariiui, ami Hohemiaii luonaat^iries is not so great ns 
would at Jirst sight appear. AllogothtT these products present 
interesting problems. 

Snl/burg on the hoivlevs of the Austrian Tyrol, Briinn and | 
Olmiitz, chief town.s of Moravia, and Prague, the c^ipital of ! 
Bohemia-, nil contribute tif thiur church Inmsures. Salzburg ntay 
Ihj more dislingnished for situation than for spiritual art, yet from 
her Donikir(!hft conies a large and rich altar frontal nearly twelve 
feet long, lica-riug the Crucifixion and other sacred subjects ; tho 
actual date way bo doubtful, but the style is that of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth century. Moravia is distinguished by tho art riches 
of her parish churches. Two establishments in Prague contribute 
of their art substance to Viemin. From the finely situated and 
richly stored monastery of Strahow, which still holds in seclusivm 
one of tho greatest but least known pictures of Albert J hirer, 
comes early metal- work. And from tho (Jathedral of Prague, 
which is a veritable nmseuiii s})ecially of antique embroidery, has 
been sent ii luiique col loclioii comprising chalices, caskets, mitres, 
&c. Here again, in the eririchuieuts of eimmels, precious stones, 
and pearls, wo 8**i'iu to be on a boundary lino between West and 
East, where tho T^atin Church beeka to clothe herself in Orientiil 
splendour. 

A word may be nd<lod, not only on the variety, but on tho 
wide and <jqmil diffubion, of thc-^ie church tn^asurt's. Jlci-o in 
Vienna are collected illuminated MSS., ornate book-covers, 
church plate, some of which we might have gladly sparwl, not to 
mentiem again tapestries and enamels. And yet ivhut strikes us 
most is scarcely so much this rich variety as the impartial dis- 
tribution of the tnuisuro over places high and low, reaching from 
the richest cathedral to the hmublest church. It would seem as if 
Austria, at least since th<» lime when Turkish invaders wert? driven 
back, had escaped that wholesale pillage which has stripped the 
sacred arts from less favoured territories. C^ortoin it is that in 
Vienna there are to Iw seen precious i*elics of the past from lowly 
parishes whose whereabouts can hairily be ascertained by atlas 
or guide-book. It is a thousand pities that these rai-e re- 
mains, of which we would gladly learn more, have not been 
ent^ogued. And in taking leave of the Vienna ISxbibition, from 
which we have reaped both enjoyment and instruction, we would 
vantnro to express the hope that these treasures of historic art 
will not be scattered till some record is made which may remain 
OB a lasting memoriah 


NEWMARKET SECOND OCTOBER MEETING. 
f^HE Second October Meeting was u genuine success because 
-*• its established fixtures wesre well supported, and gave rise to 
interring contests. Tlio customary features of a Newmarket race 
WMk, plates and B&l]in||^ sweepstakes, were hardly to be seen, 
rad the more the compilers or tho programme endeavoured to 
invent over-weight r^es tho more they did not fill. Such being 
a ^ having Ibr tho moment apparently turned 
against the trump^ events which at Newmarket have so long 
we^ed all Imt the most invetmto gamblers, it was decidedly 
d ptopM for an mfluentUl member of the Jockey Club to seize 
this opportunity for draouPctim the Middle Park Plate rad 
t^temng ha abohtion. ^ jfiddlo Perk Plate is not only the 
chief^nt of ft S^ndOotoWr weds— >fiu > more interesting and mom 
impoi^t than the Oesoreyntch^hut 4 dso one of the best mcos of 
the whole season. If it were abdUshed, there would be no earthly 
excuse for allowing the Seeondi October Meeting to dxa^ver fiti 


days. As St is, racing is quite 

mooring might easily be got over in (our days; but wntkMil w 
MiddlePiM Plate it could hardly extend over wore thra ttowdV 
What the reasons con be which nave led to this assault on A suod 
that, fiomihe day of he establishment, has addod fresh, luetrt; to 
tho fame of Newmarket, it would seem at first sight difficult to say ; 
but some light may perhaps be thrown ou them at the meering 
of the Jockey Club in the Houghton week, at which, it is under^ 
stood, the matter is to be decided. The more important queiitidn 
of refunding tlie prohibition of two-year-old racing beffire the 
lat of May will be entertained at the same time ; and by the action 
which t-ho Jockev Club may think fit to take we shaU be able 
judge how far the Turf legislature is disposed or indisposed te 
advance or retard tho progress of racing reform. 

Monday s racing is, as we have said, a most undesirable supers 
fiuity, oud never was it felt to be more unnecessary tbra last week. 
Ther(5 was not a single event of more than passing interest, and 
only the Welter Handicap brought out a field of any considerable 
size. A good race between Bordeaux and Trombone — the latter 
conceding two years and 1 8 lbs. — resulted in the victory of the 
former by a head, which w^aa not a very striking performance. 
There was a fine struggle betwt^en La Coureuee and Polyhymnia, 

I for one of the old-fashioned rich sweepstakes that used to be so 
I common at Newmarket, and Fordham^s masterly liaiidling of M. 
T^jfrvre 8 filly just landed her the winner. But, for the rest, the 
day’s sport mainlv consisted of walks over and uninterestmg 
mtticlies. But if ilunday’s racing was not ^orth the trouble of 
journeying to Tuesday a card was just ns much oyercrowdod 5 
and tlie CcKirewitch, being placed sixth on tho list, did not come 
oil*- till a coinjMiratively late hour in the afremoou, when, in the 
failing light, it was difficult to distinguish colours. The ways of 
the authoritii^s at Newmarket, however, ara inscrutable, and it is 
uHpless to complain. The Olearurell 8takea brought out a good« 
field, iiududing Fcii d’.Vmour — second to Napoleon Hi. for the 
Champagne —tolyhvnima, (Uen Almond, Pockingtou, Aquilo, and 
five inoro. A good race between three ended in favour of Feu 
d’.Amour, who beait Aquilo by a neck, Polyhymnia Ixung only a 
head fr»>m the st^cond. The Heath Stakes — a new race, over "the 
Ditch mile— fell to Delay, Blenheim, good horse as lie is, being 
unable to concede 3 at. { and then came the great event of tho 
day. Never has the Cesarewitch been a greater success. Tho entr}' 
was imusiuillv hirgn ; the acceptances were unusually numerous ; 
the field has in niiiul^rs been suipassed four limes, and in quality 
has never been approached. The thirty-four runners include!! 
such famous celebnties among the older horses as Winslow, Uhlan, 
Shannon, Corisfinde, nud Lilian ; while Marie Stuart st^iod alone 
among the three-vear^olds both in eminence and in weight, the other 
competitors of tfie same age, such as Suleiman, Oxmrd Mixture, 
Pirate— winner of the (J real yorkshire Handicap >-and CaaUHa, 
all carrying frmu one to two stone less. There was of conrse the 
usual admixture of professed handicap horses, with whose nafnes 
we are familiar— with some of them wearisomedv so. Flurry^ Falk- 
land, Indian Ocean. Nnpolitain, and Moorlands may be cited hf 
rupresentalivtifl of tfiis class; but King Lud could "hardly have 
been included in it. So large a field of nerc'ssity included a certain 
amount of rubbish ; but, lalceii altogether, it presented a striking 
contrast to the fields of average years. A noticeable feature also 
w^ns tlie number of hoavv weights that came to the post, 'Winslow, 
9st. 8 11 )H., tlie top weight of the handicap, heading the list, which 
included Corisando, 8st, 10 lbs., Fhlaii, 8 st. iclbp., Sliannon, 
Bat. Bibs., lalian'. 8 st. 5lb.8., and Mario Stiuirt, 8 st. 5 lbs. The 
n'proiich so often leielled at Admiral Rous, that ho handicaps all 
the top weights out of tho Cesarewitch, might have seemed to b© 
satisfactorily answered ou this occasion, especiaHy as Corisandt^ 
Uhhin, Shahnou, and Mario Stuart were to the last prominent 
favourites. Yet the rasult most strikinglv contimaed the justice of 
the complaint; for, despite their superior class, not one of tho 
heavy w'eights fiuislied among the fiwt six. As a piece of haudi- 
Clipping, indeed, this year’s Cesarewitch was a most signal failure, 
for It was a ruuinvay aflair for one horse, and thirty-throe out 
of Uio thirty-four rumiers were left, froiu start to finish, 
hopoloBsly in the. nmr. For tho first time in tho history of the 
race 11 horse jumped oft‘ with tlie lead, maiio'tlie whole of the 
running, was never heailed, and won in a canter. King Lud was tho 
hero of this unprecedented (udiievcment ; but, in justice to the 
haiidicapper, it must ho said that, judging from his previous 
performances, no one would have thought of laying a very heavy 
burden on King Lud’s bark. Asa two-year-old his best perform- 
ance was running neck and neck with (iuetui’s Messenger for the 
third place in the Two Thousand Guineas ; and, as a tbree-vear- 
old, he was well beaten in every race in which be took poi't. When 
ho was bought at Ijoi-d Zetland's sale for 1,650 guiueas, it was- 
generally thought that Lord Lonsdale had made a veiy dear 
chase ; and though 7 st. 5 lbs. is no very great impost for a loar- 
yoar-old, it was thought quite as much as King Lud on his merits 
raquired. Yet he w'on the Ocsarowitch in such hollow fiishioh as 
to give more than usually good grounds for the repetition of the 
statement, so habitually made alter an easily won laee, that the 
winner had a stone in hand. This was no recoveiy of lost form, 
but an exhibition of unknown and unsuiq)octed excellence ; rad all 
we can say is that King Lud during the short time he hos been ait 
Newmaiket must have made tho most extraordinary improvement 
ever witnessed in a racehorse. By his gieat speed ho efleetuaily 
stopped all the heavy weighti^ even le&re half the distance had 
been traversed ; and ^hen by his staying ability he was cnablod te 
maintain his advoiilage at the trying hdl at the finish, instead of 
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coming back to hie borses and giving a chance to ono ot two of the 
light weights, which would have been accepted at once. ^ for 
irom tiring at the end of the nice, King Lud finished full of run- 
ning, and the barren honours of places fell to Koyol Geoive and 
Pirate. Royal George, it will be remomboi'ed, won the Cesaio- 
witi’h Trial Handic::ro at the Pii'et October Meeting, and Pirate 
won the iiriucipal Handicap at Doncaster. 'J'he fakumd best in 
the race, however, was not Uoyal George, the second, but Fevo, a 
stable companion, we believe, of King Dud, who was luillfd up 
when the victory of the son of King Tom was certain. We have 
said that not one of the heavy weights finishetl in the first six ; but 
it is Ijiir U) mention that Mane Stuart did not disgrace her high re- 
putation. .She occupied a prominent position as far as the Abingdon 
Kottom, where her heavy weight stopped her, and sho w’as nut 
further persevered with. But she xmiv tairlv be ronsidtired ns 
having been foiirtli boat in the race. I'lio last event of the day, 
the lloyal Stakes, was a flrtsro ; for Aiiflri>.d, after Jiaving Imten 
Chivalrous in a trot, was di8qualifi(.cl for not having carried a 5 lbs. 
penalty as the winner of the Newmarkot Stakes. The mistake 
was {iuuoying, fur the stake is of some value, and Andred could 
have given the 5 lbs., or 10 IKs. for the matter of that, to Chivalrous 
with the grotit;eat eaSH;. 

On the Middle Park Plate day — the really ^rre.’it day of the 
we()k--the card was just ns ill arranged ns oullio Cesarew'iteh day. 
The Middle l*wk Plate was wd down sixth mi ilie card, nud it was 
nearly four o’clock much ton Into on an Ortober aflmnoon — 
before the largo licdd of tw«Til y loft tlie liaiids of the stjii-tm*. The 
withdrawid of X.Vo.SHajs dt‘pvived the race of much of it.s interest, I 
while u glance, at th<* trigautic M a is worth \vas •^uilieieut to show 
that auotlior yciir must pass bofure he will be lit to display Jii.H 
powers fu ad\autug(., if indeed Iiis legs will stand the iiecessirv 
work lor another your. Tlio iwo i:reiit Mars of this year s two- 
year-olds being thus ob>cur»*tl, there 'wa.s only (Vuironno d«‘. F.*r 
loft to repri'sent the lira} elass. and ho had iiieurrfjd the full 
peufdty of 7 Ib^., which Jins Jiithertu juuv.'d an effect ual 
bar to winning this gi-e;\t race ; *Mnr^^\orll^ and Sir Willinui 
Walliico Inul to carry the minor penalty of 4 . lbs., and 
the remainder were unpeijalizt*<l, the uiifubhioiiahly bred 
XowrA", tbo high bred Lepv*ro- o\vn bmtht'r to iVro (ionie/. - 
Dukedom, Genuine- Imlf biolliiu* to Sterling — and two fU* 
threo^ were tiddag the iilluwam^e f(»r maidens; while the field 
also iucimled Spectator, UonrLre Frederick, M'oimiljawk, Farnsfield, 
and Fxild -the iuUer bang th<^ reproseututhi* d’ .M. lA-feMe's 
powoiTuI stake. Thus all the strcngili, such as it is, of the two- 
year-olds waa Immglit into rei|ui.'*'it.ion w'iih ihu exception of 
JScuasias; ami Now ry, being (Mim nlly reportt‘d to liaic won a trial 
with Napoleon 111,, iKiiMine a Nei> strong favourite, di*sjiite Ins 
watched pertbrnmuoo at Y<uk, w'here ho jiumIo Iris first apju’aranco 
in public. There was liardly any delay at tlie and the race 
was in some sort a rvplka of thi> Oc ^avewitcli ; for a.', soon u^tlie il.ig 
foil Nowry look the Jciid, rnado the miming at a prreat pai’o, was 
never hwided, ami won by a length. I.hiliko the (.’esnrf witch, 
bowevor, thon^ was a grfuui sfrngglo in tlie Middle Park Plate f<»r 
places, oud indeed for iJie mastery; for l.hougli No wry was never 
actually heudeil, ho was vigorously ch!ilii*ng«?d at the final ascent 
on both sides, and vv,i«» undoiihicdly saved from dofe.d by tlie 
advantage ho posscflecd in the weights, ISrudly wo may say that 
Newry had all liis field hoatim in llm Abingdoiii Bottom except 
Couroimo do For, Spectator, and iMarMwovth. These three .'tiinul- 
tanoously attacked him as they ni.-o the hill, and Couroime de l‘Vr 
aa nearly as po-^isiblo caught him. (Tning way, liuwever, in the 
Inst fifty yards, he nllovved Newry, though liar« I pressed, to hol«l his 
<»wii to tho end; while the thiv.e piirsm'Td all hut ran a vlead h»‘al 
for second place. Oddly enough thenv luid hiuiii a dead heat between 
three mil ier in the « lay ; but in the Middle i*iirk IMaie the judge 
awardt*d the second plawj to Sp'clator by a short bead, wdiilo 
Moraworih and Courorine d»3 Fer run a dead heut for tho third 
pl^c. Neither the winiior, who is by lAcydes oiU uf Bliuichetto, 
or Spectator, is in tlm Derby; amf, as ever, the third in tlm 
Middle Park Plate api'eara to Ixi tlu. most fonnidnble candidule 
for Dtu'by botumrs. Or vtillier the. pair that could not Imj 
separated for ihc third plaeo; though of tho two, Couroime 
do Fer looks }»y far the more likely to train on. Four lengths 
from the deud-heaters George I’leJerick liiiished fifth, and Sir 
Wibiain Walluco sixth ; but llio former, u.=v we.ll as l.eoero, will see 
a better day. The buvd of llie race was umpieslionably Ck)iirouiio 
de Fer, who wmld Imve wf»n but lor hw penalty ; yet some of 
tbe subsenuent tw'o-y ear-old run 11 in g of the xvivk vvsiald lead to an 
unfavourable impression of the general quality of flw Middle Park 
Plate field. C.)u the remainder of Wedueadiiy's racing we need 
ouU* wwark that tho non-atiiying TMinbone lioat H«)chslnpler at 
even weights so easily over the Rowloy mil© that tho German 
horse muet have lost all his form. 

» Thursday brought a very quiet day’a spori. l^abumum, in the 
humour for otice, won the Uanibridgealiire Trial Handicap, giving 
lumps of weijriit away to all his seven opponents, with such 
ridiculous ease as to show that his owner and tmiuor have had 
ample reason for placing conlldonco in him, aailly as that eouti- 
de^ Iws boeu disappointed. Marie Stuart, little iho wowe for imr 
'OOirrioins on the Tuesday, gave 7 lbs* to Bili'cr King mid Wild 
Myrtle, and beat them over the Two Middle niilcs. Silver Ring 
pyuinod hex rather hard at tho finish, but tho St. Fjogor victress 
Sawored the calls made on her with tho greaWrt gomenosa, ond 
vr<m--alt things considered — easily at last Miss Tolo, one of the 
best of M. Ijeravra’s two-year-olds, cantered away with the llrctby 
Stakesi and Minisieri another of bis lengthy stringy beat Victory 


<^lv in tlie last race of the day. Victory^ having hea^ mitemd 
for the Prendeigast Stakes, was disqualified from runnheig hi rikV 
race under notice; bat by scone stninge negligence tbe mistake 
was not found out till after the race was over. The lost day 
the meeting fumishod some mnarhable surprises. A brilliant 
field ran for Iho Newmarket Derby, over the last mile aiid a 
half of tho Beacon course, KoiHor and Donenater being c?ach 
penalized 7 Iba,, aud Boioi'd, Ajndred, and Trombone being their 
(Opponents. l)oncas(er could hardly be trusted so soon after 
his sori-y exhibition at Iho First October Mwding ; but, accord- 
ing to all public running, Buiard ought to have beaten Kainer, 
who .se‘‘niod to have no pretoiisioUvS whatever to bo able to give 
him w^ciglit. It was tit for tat, however; for, if the Eiifriijsli 
h«ir.sfji wt“re bc'nttm in June after crossing tho (Jhannol to 
Franco, so now the Fwncli horse was summarily beaten on his 
visit I0 I'kiglish soil. Briefly, Kuisi^r won by four lengths from 
Boinrd. .Vmlml was thiixl, Troiiiljouo fourth, niul Doncaster, as at 
the hu-t Newmarket lueuling, fifth and last. The DOrby winner ie 
done for, fur llie present at iiiiy rale ; and possibly he may never 
itnuer from Jii.s desjierato race in the Leger against his stable 
compaiiiini. Kaisej*, whntover petiple may say of his swerving 
and faint lieu rlcdness at the finish, again did all that a good hm*so 
could Iks expected to do ; for, if winning by four IrnigBis from a 
Bor by and a ft rand l^ix winner is not enough, wkit isf* Tho 
Pr(‘ii(h‘rg>ist St.ikes ^n-odneed another mngnlfioont race; four of 
iho Middle Park Plate runners, Special o)\ Sir Will iiiiu WalhuH*, 
Kxile, and Jivnello lakiug pail iu it. M. Lefevn) w a*, however, 
jvj.ifti nteil l)v I’Vii d'Amour (with a 6 lbs. penalty for winning 
the (-‘learwoll, Sir William WalJaco being also pemlized to a like 
exfiail ) as well as by J‘]\ile, and furlunalo it wns for him that h« 
had two strings lo his bow ; for, after a splendid struggle b twwi 
Spectalm* and Fon d'Aiiionr, tho iudge w-as unable to »eparato 
llumi, and a deiid-lieat was hoisteil on the telegraph. Tlw lust 
rellection that occunvd one after tins race was that 
I'ou »rAmour could very nearly have won the Middle Park 
Plate; fi>r XvAviy, wlio wraa rociiviug 3 Ihs. from Spoctiilor, 
ilid not give liim more llinn a 7 lUs. bciating, if so much. 
The second W’lia that tho two-) ear-^dds niubt bo modcirtilc, 
inasmuch jh they canniu get out of the w’ay^of »ino allot her; and 
this, perhaps, is the iruo solution uf tho dilliculty. Anyhow, .M. 
Jjflevre holds iho key of the piKsitloii, and nan Udl lo an ounce 
what his ehauc^ is ugaiutl all tin* be^t tw o-yoar-old». After this 
fine race came a very sorry ono, M’he Mulil’lo Park lM*.ite winner 
was brought out in a twu-v eur-old handicap, and jogged quietly 
along -in very moderate company -in the rear ranliS. .\ briJliunt 
meeliiig wound up with a maUdi across tho Hat bet \vf(‘a King Jmd 
and ICliigernfl, tho latU'v conceding ii sloiio for Liio two vtius 
dirlercnco in age. The Berby winner of 1S70 could nut, Low- 
evei', break tlio f'pell of ill-luck tlial h‘*s since attended him ; and 
King liud W(.»u tn easily that ho might wuU have b«j'.‘U asked to 
giuj weight ill^te.^ld of receiving it. 


REVIKWS. 


MBJIICIS AND bKEAI"» SPICCIMENS W IvAliLY OlrJ.ISFI 
IJTEiiATUUl*:.* 

riHlJ'ilHC arc some priictieal mixantagea to bo gained by publish- 
JL ing a book Kickwiivda. By tho time a man has finished h 5 .s 
second volume, ho is sure lo liiul out a guurl many tltings wdiicli 
want altering in his first. If, then, he has coiuiige to put forth 
the second voliuno Ikst, and keeji the tLcst till afrcnv'airis, it will 
no doubt cumo out in n bf'tt«?r form than if it had come out at tho' 
begimiing. If he kef*p?» tlie first vtilnmo in manuscript till after, 
the appearance <»f tho third, it W'ill most liktdy bo better still. 
This IS what Dr. Menris and Mr. Skeat seem practically to -bo 
doing with the works liefore ns, W'o have here, first of nil in 
point of ihitc, what is in truth, though not in form, a thinl volmno 
— uainely, Mr. Skent’s j 5 ^'c<V;?cws of iWy/w/e TAfcrcrhirc^ ThenccuxKiS 
the joint w'ork of Mr. Bkeal and 1 )r. Morris, vvhiidi is avowevtly a 
second voJumo. Lastly, the lirst volume of their ^iiit work still 
looms in the future. These two last nro IndecaJ only the second and 
first volumes of a becund editiem, while Mr. ISkeut’a acqMimte 
volmno is in fonn a distinct work wLUi a distinct tltJe-pagc. Still 
nil tho tlavc hang togellier, and they coino in the i-cversed oriler of 
which we speak. First comes the lime from 139410 1579, then 
the part from 129S to 1393, and lastly tho tinuj bt'foro 1298 has 
not eomc at oil. Na doubt, wh«n- it dvats come, it will he ml tho 
better tor waiting. Dr. Morris and Mr. Skeat, by tlwi sinmlo 
process of having carried o]i their work to a later time, cannot tail 
to kuviw mure about the earlier time it^iw than they did when tltoy 
began. Of this incrua.sed knowlodgo we. shall get the bonofit when- 
ever tho Jinst vuluine comes, but>, as it has not come yet, we think* 
that t\*o may just as weU say sometliuig about those ^arts which 
we have got without waiting any longer for it. To judgo’-flrom 

* SjttTimem 0/ Eai'iy Engluh* \ now and revised Kdition, with Intro- 
duction, Noteis and Ukiwuirial .lnd<3X. liy the Bov, Bidiard Morris, LL.D., 
and the Kcr. Walter W. 8knat, M.A. Part fl. From Kobert ^ Dlou- 
costar to Gower. a.p. 1398— a.d. 1393. Oxfiird: at the Clamnden Preii. 
1872. 

SmeimH$of EnffHsh Literature f from the ** Fioaghmaii'e Credo** to the 
** l^'hephrardea Calender** a.d. 1394— a.d. 1579. With IntruductioiL Notes, 
aud GloMarial Index. By tlie K'«;y, Walfijir Skoat, M.A, Oxford: at 
the Glamdon ProM. xByx, 
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: .^cottnt of it giren cm a fty-laaf. it iroitld mm to W undeiv ' 
ag a process (rf enlAtgemeat and improTomeDt in eveiy way. 


cMiturj", W e shall not coniplain if, when Dr. Morris and Mr. 
fcJkeat have done this, they should wind up hy giving us yid 
another volume heforo the first, Jbr the times heforo the eleventh 
century. We have had a great deal uiiblishod of our oarliost 
ISngriHh, both iu the way m whole works and of wdoctions ; still 
we think that there is quite room for something of tho kind tii.nit4^<l 
in the way in which it would he sure to be treated by tlie present 
editors. 

It is perhaps a natural result of this process of what wo aro 
teiuptod to call prngivsbiou by anlagoniaiu ” .that, attached <«.» 
what wo must 1 h) allowed to cull Iho third voIuiikj - that is, Mr. 
♦Skeat’a Spi>dmen3 of Ew/linh JAtondwe — W'o have nu Tntroduclioii, 
part of which would bo ([iiite in place at tho very bcgiinniig of 
the wholo thing. The general hints with w’hich Mr. Skoat ends 
that Introduction have no special rcloronce to tho times lietween 
13.94 iiiid 1579. They Iwar on the" study of the Eiiglish language 
at any date, and some of them on the htudy, utit only of Eugli.»h, 
hut of any hingu.'igo. Mr, Skuat has fully comniittcd himself to 
tho cause of showing that English is Knglish, and n<jthing else. 

Pju changes ill the laugiingo,”ho Udls ns, ‘‘helweon thendgi-.s of 
^•ilfi’od and Victoria have been giadual, not violent, and our 
pn^wjnt speech ditlers from the oldest English (g«inerully culled 
'Anglo-Saxon’) cliiotly by reaeon of tho alterations which a 
liMig^ kpsM of time uatiirulK and impercoplibly introduces.*' Furtlu-r 
<m in his inlruducLiou comes u paragi’uph of much practical 
value : — 


bc^UB to think that « good many Eng^. wtods ^ ^ 

Hm ^ ^tormon. AMimtom^ to despise .his mrn 
ibrgel that there is at koet iin equal otouioe of tha^nOBii pewg " Amw 
ihun tho ICugUslL M a matter of fhet, the languiigee ate cpgnale-^^ad^ 
and neither Uiiigiiiige has roolly henon^ mneh ifrom tho other* Bos M da- 
Rorres to Iw rememneted, that the oldest l>iitorac penialas m ill 
man, not in High German j that tlie BUglliih epic poeitt of ^ ii 

older than anything eataut. in High Gemiiiu ; tmcl tfult English raiikaam 
Oennan in tiie tames of ktter-changes indkatM in It 

follotVif fVoTn this, tliat to ksik upon UennAn, to speak, as a kuDQvdini|Kte 
Tf nji of Englirili, in, ultlioiigii on error, an'erroi* of less inaghlUide than w 
unphilnlogicnl atid unp.itriotio one of looking u)H>ii English as a saheedlni^ 
form *»f German. <5i*rnian scholars are aware of thte. It is reserved, tm; 
EiiKlj^limcu to be nnawan*, as a rule, of the digidty and iinportoace uf their 
own mugiiilicent lutiguago. 

The cnufnsions egiiinat wliich Mr. Rkoiit has to come Imgely 
from ihts unlucky nomenclature which hwla Enghshmeu to fiincy 
I that they Itavo ivnlly no indopombmf; Inngimgo at all, but only a 
i jumbhs put together 111 the ihii-tctmth or Ibiirtecnth centuiy* Thou 
again the somewhat Ambiguous use of the word Ikutttch leads uuvny 
p(M>ple to fancy — often iniconsciously'— that moikmi [(igh-])utch is 
.the one original Teutonic speech, instoad of being inerelv one 
form of it out of ninny, anrt that a form, as Mr. Skeat allows, 
ccrtKiuly not moro ancient than our own. Home people may re- 
member tho rivaW of Messrs. Pike and Nicholas, and the notable 
aitiiinpta to prove that EngliRhiuon are ^VclfihulCll because of the 
8lia]>o of some nigh-dennan’s hnt and of the diftenmeo of his tables 
from thu5‘0 of somo Englialimnn. Tlieir tme notion of Teutonic 
was modern Iligh-Diitch ; and, as Englislimon are certainly not 
that, they could iu»t undonitand how Engliribmen could beTeutonio 
at ail. All this is just the sumo kind of cunfuBiou against' which 


A ri*al iriM’jrkt into Eiu^li.-^U gr.'unnmr fim more onsily l>e. oljtitined by n 
-wrrk’M >tu<ly of VeriKin’s Anglo-Saxon (jrannnar, nr sonio. similar hoi>k,tbnu 
by ynar.^ sijont in rolling tivutbe^ whinh ignore the ol(l*-r forniR of the 
Ifingiias*’* Many rtndents Io'«h nmeh solbl lulvnutage, ami a sure hn i^on 
which to rest tin ir grninnmticfll knowledf.!;<‘, tliroiigli an ill-judj^nl anxh iy 
to avoid fhc nmch divarlod “ AnH:lo-Saxoii,*’ tlio awe of hie h .soon do- 
apjX’ars, and is exchniig«*il for Interest, wlien once it iapiitiently eiii.oitn4eved. 
Tlie wli«)l(j of Kiigli-di grammar is formed iiy»on the. Anglo-Saxon givummir 
a'<n liasci. A knowdedge of Latin gramniar sometiincR a <Um*t liimlram e, 
as it is apt to make the student imagino that he has the kev to idiomatic 
confttruf'tionn, when he, is all the while explaining them wrongly. 

W’o oupht bi notice tluit Mr. Hkcat tells us in a nolo that 
lh\ Al(»rnB*s Historical (hdlincja of Emflikk Accidcavo is now in 
tlu 5 prcjirt, which rcmincls ns that his <iwn work was published in 
1 87 f . ho goe<4 on to remind ub of various iiicts in the history 

of onr languages which p(*opl« rtro be'ginniug to under.<dand, tluMigh 
they still enuaot bo too often n^pcated for the benofit of lAdh 
teachera iiiul Itwruers. 'Jims, for imtanco, ho reminds us that ‘‘ by 
far tlio gn^atest (piiiufity of words iiitrodiicod imo Kiiglish £i*o»n 
the Fw‘ucli were introduced in tho fourteenth century.*^ TIii.s *? 
peiiectly true, though a great many canio in lK*fore and ft givat 
many have c<une in since. But wo may perhaps nmko this dis- 
tinctiem b*‘tweeii those which came in thou and those which came 
in bcfori', that Iht* earlier ones came in — each ono for .some par- 
tic.uliir reason — as the UAiiie of something which, cither iu jtwif or 
in its jmrticnlar shape, was looked on as foreign, and which there- 
fore kept its foreign name as a kind of technical term; while the 
later infusi(»n of bronch wliich followed naturally on tho adoption 
•of English us iho universal tonguij of all clas.'^es, tvlieii tho.so cln.’^.sc.s 
who had hitherto been nioi-e familiar with French lx*gfui to speak 
only linglish, could htirdly fail to bring many J'rench words with 
them into ICnglish. Mr. Skeat here notes that for tho byeuch ele- 
mcjut in b^nglish wo must look to Old-Fmich ami not to niodmi 
French, and of course the study of Old-J^'ivneJi involvi^s tho study 
of tho process by which Fnsneh w^as fonned out of Jjfttiu, But 
has not Mi*. Hkeat made a slip when ho BiHMik.s of Fnmch w'ord.B 
denocsl from Latin ” ? There is of cotirse a class of French 
words which an^, strjctly speaking, derived fixjm Latm ” ; 
but it i» not these of which Mr. Hkeat is now apiMiking. 
Ilo is speaking, not of words consciously brought in from the 
l^atin at a late stage of the French language, but of wonls which 
have s?one through tliat process of chaiigo by which tho b'reuch 
language itself was foriu(?d. Huch words cannot be said to be 
dmW from tho Latin ; they arc the Tiatin words thenisolvcs. Wo 
are led to imdco this remark by Mr. Skeat’s owm caution against 
the misuse of tho word derived, as when }HH)ple talk oi words 
being dcu*ivod ” from Sanskrit, liutin, or any other Aiyan 
tongue, when what is meant is iluit they ore vot/Hafe wdlh wtmls 
in those tougm*s. But a man is no more derived from himself 
than ho is derived from his brother or uncle. Ncitliev tho bVencli 
cAecrd nor the Bret- Welsh is derived from the Lrfitin rahallm ; 
the Brivl-Wcleh word is cognate with edhitUm, while the French 
word is cahaUus itself. But when a Frcuichman talks about 
** cquitatioii,’* the wtnrd is distinctly dorivod, consciously fonned 
fi'oiti eqfiHfiref equitatio, from a class of words wdiich 

have leit next to no traoes in the genuine bVench vocabulary. Mr. 
Skeat also points out how some words, like tciite and /;u^,*]iave a 
double form in modem English — tho natural English fonn and 
another which has come to xjis from the French, but which is itself 
port of the Teutonio infoBlon into French. On such cases Mr. 
Hkeat says tlint “ it might almost be said that the latter [I’orm] is 
botTOWed by the Ei^lwh language, through the medium of the 
£^ch, from ItscU'." Tho 0% objeotion to so saying is that 
historically these words came into the Itomance of Gaol, not^frOm 
the EngUwi, but from the Froinlnsb, form of Teutonic. 

Tho foltowit^ remarks of Mr* fiOmt ore most important 

The true ^gnliy and origiaslky <^oiirewii brnguage seem to be ywy IHtte 
tD^deistood and spprecisM. An lteigli 4 uiuiti learning a Uttw usitoiin soexi 


-M I*. Skc»ut bj^ars lestimon y. 

Dr. Miirns’s TiiUtMluctfon is luflinly a comiwrativo gramnwir of* 
the three chief forms of b’nglish at the Biage to which his 
.scl(‘<‘tions btdouff. One thing at once strikfjs us — how much 
more of iuUcsion tho Smithcrii, tho strictly Snxon, dialect kopt 
than Ihti Midland and Norlhoin bmgucs. But h(W not Dr. Morris 
br fii »onn.'what intluiuuaMl by a geography a little too late for his 
purpoBo, when h»» place's the tioimdary of the Houtbem dialect at 
the Thames? Or rotliM* he directly after contradicts or Corrects 
liimsL'lf. lie lirst says, “ IV I'hauu'B formed iho Houthern bonu- 
d.iry of th 18 region,*’ that of the Midland dialect; ond tlicMi says 
that the Hontheru dialect is spoken, beBidt'ft the counties south of 
the TUami'B, “ iu ( iloucvslorshiro and portions of Herefordshire and 
Woiv(‘stort*liirc».*’ "NV’e ahouM have thought that tho Houlhern 
dialect ought to tiilvc in a still liirger part of tlio lands north of tho 
Thiiiucs ; but. us it is, hero is a very important admisRion of the 
cxistciico of the Hu.XDii hp(*«ch liir beyond the bounds of the Inter 
WcBsox. Wo get so accuftlouicd to tho Wt;sstx of Ecgberhl, 
Btiiitchiiig as fiu* to tho West us it could go, but not stretching to 
the North at all, tlmt w« forget that the early West-Soxon con- 
([ucsts pu.«hed more northwawls than woRtward.s, that at one timo 
there was as iiiiicli Wt‘ 8 i-Sjixoii territory north of tho Thruncs os 
south of it, that tho \Vt'st-Sii.xoii coni|ueroi’R aimed — though un- 
tuic.cc«sfully —at Dcvii long before they aimed at Isco. When Dr. 
MToitIb tinds the HoutluMii or Ha.von tongue spoken in a consider- 
able district north of tho TiiaiiicB, this is nn abiding vestige of 
this stito of things. The uorthem dominion of the Wrai-Swxnn 
Kings came polilinilly to an end iu tho eighth century; but tho 
Shnuu settk'iuents of (]leawlin's ibiy have left their stamp on local 
spech till now, 

M'o Lave talked much moro about tho IntrcKluctions of Mr. 
Skont and Dr. Moms than about the other parts of their books. 
They aro both of them fellow-w'orkera^vith oiu'Selves iu a cominuu 
struggle ogaiuht a particular form of eiTor. As engaged in such a 
btniggle, wo think it our biuRiness to put on rocord* every case that 
we come across where any ground is cither gained or lost. Now 
tho publication of such an lulroduclion us Mr. Hkeat 3 is dia- 
linctlY ground gainod. Hovcrnl impulant truths aro put forth 
with "singular force and clearneBs. Of the moro purely editorial 
part of the volumes Ihero is really no need to say more than that 
they are Dr. Morris’s and Mr. Hkeat ’s. Moan while wo look for- 
wtird to Dr. Morris's nH'astiiig of his iirst volume, and to the still 
<*arHer volume wliich must some day come before that. 


IIEXKY FOTUEUOTLL CnoULKY,* 

^piJK life of which the«e volnmc-s give an account, tliongh not in 
-L iteelf a very eventful, nor, according to tho urdluary estimate 
of hiininu afl*airB, a very’ Imppy one, was at lofwt fortunate in the 
sinpilar iutcrost of its literaiy and artistic surroiuidings ; an in- 
terest, t'U), which to a grejit extent wft.s not tlie result of any 
chance, but came ns a proper reward for tho faithful pcrformanco 
of the troublesome and too often thankless IVnictions of criticism^ 
to which the best part of Mr. Choriey » life waa devoted. Tho 
fi-etulom he Uffod in tlie exeroise of his profession procured hilu 
Boiiie enemies, and a good luauy hard words ; but the slnoeri^ and 
readiness to perceive real excellence which were coupled with thia 
freedom led in many instances to friendly relations. whoBO yoiito 
inhnitely outweighed" all the roacntincnt and abuse that hod to be 
endured* from pettier natui'os. A critic whoso professionfll caroer 
bore fruit in intimacy with such persona as Meudolssohm 
Moachelea, and Madatoy Viardttt in iho sphere (»f music, and 

• Htfirit ralheraUl C/iorUjff Auitsbiogm/dtu, Memoir, and/:^m fjm- 
pik*d hr fourv* G. lIvwlott^avYols. Lciudmi : Kichwd Uentley « Swo. 
ja7^. '* A*'' 
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witli Dickens, llaT^home^ and tbe Browningi in ihe iphore of 
lottorH, must be considered to have been uncommonly successful in 
overcominfr the diificulties of his art. The biographer who now 
writes of Mr. Gborl(^ in a strain of enthusiastio attachment was 
Itimself led to seek his acquaintance in con^uonce of a work of 
his own being reviewed hlr. CJhorley with ‘‘ mingleil severity 
lu)^ sympathy.” \ye are iiid4)ed led to doubt whether the regrets 
for an incomplete life and an unsatisiied vocation which seem to 
liave frequently embittered hfr. Chorlcy's thoughts had very muqh 
fuu ndatimi in reality. It may be that, if Kin aptitude for-music hod been 
cultivated in due time, instead of being bandy tolerated, his name 
-would have been added to the list--a list which certainly has 
ample room for additions — of oniineut English comnosors. But 
this if, after all, matter of conjecture, tliougli Mr. Cliurlciv’s own 
feeling on the subject was strong, and the <»ccupatiou of ii critic 
is not necesaorily less honourable than that of a producer. At any 
rate we are more in need of really good mticisin than of in- 
differently good production. Nor can the fates he acciiJ^ed of 
assigning an unworthv pturt to one who so uses the station to 
which they have led him as to be respited, not only in his own 
country, but beyond it, by Ihoao whoso i-espect is* moat worth 
having. Certain it is, how'ever, whether we choose to ascribe it 
chieily to natural tcinperument or external circumsUmcos, that a 
sense of hindrance and disappuintnumt did Avcigh upon Mr. 
Ohorley through life, as appears from the jounials and unlinishod 
autobiography iroin which nis litoraiy executor has given consider- 
able fragments. 

Tbe condition in which these materials were left has put the 
biographer at some disadvanttige in point of form, 'flic}' were too 
incuiiipluUf to stand by themselves, yet 1i»o copious and chamc- 
. terialic to bo meivly broken up and i*ocast ; and tho result is a kind 
of cimto in -u-hich the author, or compiler, ap^auirs sometimes as 
narrator, soiuetimcs as editor, and in which an appearancci of de- 
sultoriiiuss and confusion was in some degree unavoidable. 

We are lirst introduced to Henry Fothorgm Chorley ns n child 
in a North-countnr household scarcely tMuancipated from the | 
Htrictnees of the old Quaker ways, most of whose members appear 
to have been in diffoi'cnt wavs persona of some murk. t)iie 
anecdote of an aunt of Mr. Ohorley 's in her young days (trgtlt^s n 
conaidemble vein of motber-wit in the family. Slie was at a 
country house where a party of guests came unexpectedly to 
dinner : — 

The hostess went hither find thither in deApnir. Somehow or otlior the 
tnaierlal «f the tntoitainiuent w«s got together, or 'vprofi'uted. one thhig 
only wanting— the dessert. Nothing was to he loimd euv • a luiskta ol lwird, 
green piifiTa, set aside for liakiiig. For hetter for woi-h*, however, hy the 
whimsical frtrl’s c<mn'*el, they were presented. Wln-ii she saw tlient eoiiiing, 
lihe cleared lier t1u*oat, ojid in rni nudihle voice said to her li<**»tous, at the 
heail of tho table, “ Are not thoise the tnnuins Clwpatra jM’arM ? *’ i>lie nsid 
drily to add, in later years, win ii.nKx’kiiig at ber.>eU', hhe told tills anecdote, 

'* My dears, attor that no one thought of lefusing tliein. Tiic di<>li was 
cleared.” 

Then wo have a mthcr s ul account of an cilucation in which tho 
disciple and tho mtistcrs W'cixi at cross purpogi‘s, nud in which ho 
loamt very litllo except that which lie w-aa not taught. AVith 
some occiusional aid mini friends, he picked up the dements of 
music in a curious invgular w'ay during his schoolboy years; and 
the lime spent by him later in a nicrchunt s otlico in Livinpool was 
iisclc.<99 except so fur lus it gave him opportunities of extending his 
favourite knowledge by attending and taking part in musical per- 
formanc.es. l^arly in 1834 ho was oslahlished in London i»a the 
staff of tho AUumtcuin. This was tho bcgimiiiig of moix? than 
thirty years’ activity in the calling thus dclinitcly chosen, through 
whicn "Mr. Ohorley was brought into relalioii with most of the 
persons oiirinciit in littu’atnrc imd society during a period of no 
ordinary brilliancy. It is dillicult to chooso oven from the I’ominis- 
cencos, probably themselves only a Hclection, w’liich Mr. Hewlett 
has preserved. Jii some jdaevs the rolieenco duo to living persons 
has an unfavourable efli^ct on the literaiy value of the work ; but 
this is a driiwlaiek which wo must be jin^pared for, as the only 
alternative h»r mow sinious om?8, so long us it continuo.s to tho 
^fashion to publish men’s biographies almost before they lU’o buried. 

Perhaps the moat complete and inU'resting episode in these, 
momoirs is Mr. Chorloy’s friemUbip willi Mendi.lssohri. They lirst 
met in 1839; but the musician seimis to hiivo filready Known so 
much of the critic’s work, that the usual preliminaiy sUigcs of 
ocqunintanco were dispim.sed with, or wry much sliorlened. AVithin 
a very abort time wo hnd letters from Ab'iidoLsolm to Mr, (Jhorley, 
written in a perfectly intimate and familiar tone. Meudols-sohii’a 
Engli^ although he Hpologixc.s for it, is gt noniUy quito correct in 
form, and Lna only alight Ocrmaii turns of pbrnsVotogy which are 
rather plonsant than otherwise. As might be expected, tho letters 
arc chiefly cuncorded with music, and there are several alltisioiiH to 
incompleto designs of Mendelssohn’s -which ho hiul nroviously 
discufised in con\orsatiou with Mr. Chorlejr. In one place there 
arc some cm'iona remarks on tho diflicultica likely to attend, the 
establishment of an academy for singing in England : — 

The only dirawb.vck soems to me the diflicnlty for Kngiisli ladiep of moving 
alone (without florviinis, griilleinon, and other accompniiimcnts oliU^to\ 
W'hiiAli, however, In almobt iiHliM|M*n.«ahIc for such an undeilaking ; and 
(nnlees it w t<i lie confined only to the inferior classesj 1 do not know how 
this obstacio in Kni'lnnd, as well as in Franco, may Iv ovcrcomed. And 
th^n the second, that rowi of business ehould emwider uiu.dr, jukI tho imrti> 
dp^tlog of it, as something not below their dignity, ojhI that they Hiiunld 
have indeed theu* hends free enough to count tiio pauses and the shorps and 
ilatijL With ns, who shut, np !vom twelve to Iwv, iw you know, and who 
•v have done la shops and <;tfunting-houscs at seven, Uih thing is (|iiite different ; 
and thin all otir gills run about the streets by themed vos the whulo day 


long; and then at night, If there are thtee or four of them, and on .old 
epinster in the roar, they wiU roam and ftor. nothing i or the singing gen4fo« 
men will take them homo, at which idea every Fimcbman'e tnordU woagi 
go into violent flts. [The ibnuation ooerroaiea in this extract is on all but 
solitoiy* grammatical dip.] 

Elsewhere M^mdelsaohn expresses surprise at Mr. Cborley’s 
traonlinary memory ” for music which he had only heard once ; end 
we may oWrve that, in another published lett^ of Mendelssohn’s, 
not nsfbrred to in these memoirs, recommending 11 m Joachim, 
then a boy of thirteen, to the good oflices of a friend on the 
occasion of his first visit to .London, Mr. Ohorley is mentioned 
as one of tho persons to whom he should be introduced. The 
coiTespiindctila mot again in 1847 1 <^ 1 ^ time, and indeed in 

MondelK^^uliirs lost days, at Juterlokeu. This friendship soems to 
have been one of the most dei^p and genuine in Mr. Chorley’s life, 
and the loss was jiroportioimtely a severe one. 

Btisidt^s that wnich is directly connected with mnaio and litem- 
tuns, them is a considerable slock of social rominiscenco and 
anecdote at which wo can only glance. The figures of BXIrsay, 
l^dy Blcbsington, and Sydney Bmith come before us in rapid sue* 
cc'psien. One good thing of Lady Blessington’s sot do-wn by Mr. 
Ohorley is very perfect. On an occasion when Tjundor, being in 
company witir an Dltramontmio advocate of Ohristian art, thought 
tit to attack the Psalms (whether from an artistic or an ethical 
poiTit of view dot‘8 not appear), Lady Blcssington came to the 
rescue thus— “Do write sometliing lietter, Mr. Ijandor!” Nor 
are the lights of a graver society uurepr«^8onted ; we find notices 
of (ieorge Oroto and Mra. Somerville. The impreasiun made by 
Mr. Cl role’s piu'sonal qiuilities on Mr. Chorley was so renuirkable 
that it is worth while to give some part of his estimate in his own 
W’ords : — 

I'fiiir men that T have known, tho late Due de GrAinont, the Duke of 
Oi>sunn, the lute Duke of lleaiifort, nnd Mr. (rrote, in their high breeding 
and delVri'TK'o to women, in their Instinctive avoidance of any topic or 
l‘xprt•s^ion which coiihi possiblv give pain, rerur to mo aa unparagoued. 
Itiit till* three men lirst named had little beyond their muiincr by way of 
clinriiiiiig fir influencing Miciety. Mr. (Irote, an a man holding t1io.ie mo.<it 
advaiUMHi ideii.M wliieh were at 'war with every ariatoeratic tnnlitioii and 
in.'ilitiition, n man with vigfwous pnr|»oec9, and ample and various atores of 
thuuglit, might well have been allowed to dLapenoe with form, and smooth- 
ness, iiiid cerenjony. lint he showed how thc.se could be combined with tho 
ino4t niter xineerity. If, at timoii, he vros elaborate in conversation, with 
little humour of expression, though not without a sense of it in others, he 
w fiH never overweening, lie stands in a place of Ids own, among all tho 
superior men to whom I have ever looked up. 

I AN’e arc akso informed that Mr. Chorley made several noteworthy 
acquaintances during his visita to Paris in 1836-39, of which he 
I kept “minutely detailed journals”; but his biographer has 
chosen, w hether Iwcause the interest of the journals is not in pro- 
portion to ilieir bulk, or for any other reason, to assign a com- 
paratively smiiU space to thoso experiences. There are throe or 
four luniising pages about Paul de Ivock, but tho notice of Alfred 
do Vigny, one of the most interesting figures in modem French 
literature, of whom ilu*re surely must have btnin much to say, is 
I Hinguliirly meagre and disappointing. .Somo notes of an interview 
with Chopin (for which we have to look in another chapter, in 
I conseipieiioe of Mr. Iliiwlett’s plan of keeping tbe social and 
I mii:<ieal dejawtuieula of his history Rcpamte) appear also to be cut 
too short, nothing l)eing given but a piece of technical criticism 
on the composer’s playing. 

1 inter in his life Mi'. Chorley wa.** to some extent involved in tho 
tnhle-turning controversy, the delusions of clairvoyance and 
spiritualisiu luiving tuade some way among his friends. It fared 
with liiiii as it generally does with unlnjlievers. Ho attended a 
HranrPf hut insisted on having liphts on the floor and on sitting under 
the table ; alter the liip.s<i of half-nn-bonr, during which nothing 
happened, ho wa.s told that there could be no experiments where 
an iiificlel spirit prevailed. He also tested tho powers of tho pro- 
fessional elairvoyant Alexis, nud tho incident is as instructive as 
any of the kind we remomber to have seen recorded ; — 

When mm Alexia was here, ivho was giiaraiitped to read even-thing, no 
miuter liDw far oil', however hennvtiraliy actilctl up, a frio.ml of mine culled 
on lii.s way to a «f»V<7icr — no willing ('o-jiigglcr with Alexia, t am pereuaded,. 
but leaning tow.u'ils hi.s marvela. llo was anxious that 1 should hear him 
rompaiiy. 1 declined, on the argument I have stated. ** Well,** said he* 
** wlmt i^aiirity joii?” 8aiil I, ** 8uppusing 1 were to write an odd 
ww'd — ^siieli ;i one as ** orehi'.'.tra ’—and seal it, and satisfy myself that n© 
one could re.'id it without breaking the seal, and be equally satiHfied that no 
one would mcnii'iu it who ^a» honestly ilKsiawed — “’Well ? ** “ VV^dl, 
then, if it was read, I should sny tho guess was a good one— nothing more.** 

Let us try.'* 

Accordingly Mr. Chorley wrote down, not orcheafrn, but iVnrii- 
cherry — sealed tho paper, and gave it to hia friend. The fViend 
came back, and reported that Alexis had indeed rt^ad the paper at 
once, hut had read orchatra^ Mr. Chorloy’s inference was the 
natural one, that tho believing friend — who for his o-wn part only 
“ took Uie performance as a brilliant illustration of t/miyht*read^ 
ing *’ — had somehow let out the word actually communicattHl to 
him. 

Anotlier Interesting feature of this book is a short menimr from 
Mr. Chorley’s own hand of his brother John, one of ^ose rare 
persons whose genius leads them to excellence in an ii^xpected 
and seemingly incongruous special subject. He was originally 
intended, like Henry, for a conuiiercial situation *, he was tm first 
secretary of the Grand Junction Kailway fsam Liverpool %o 
Birmingham, a j^st which ho retained lor a considerable time i 
he was once in Spain on business for abmit three months ; and 
somehow he knew more about the Spmiish drama and Lope de 
Vega thanany other man in Europe. The only caseof an occentrid 
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Afitlt^ iot lavages at 8]|pakil1«l to tliia inrhich we can call to 
mind is that of an eminent laigliBh Orientalist now living, wliieh 
Oambridgo readers will etoily recognise. John. OWley, at any 
did not iisU to find a speciality, though it may seem a minute 
onuHwhich he made entirely his own ; happiw in tbisrei^t than 
his' brother the critic, who seems to have been always lanienting 
that he was prevented from giving himself wholly to music. 

Aa to Mr, Ohorley’s own work in literature and criticism, we 
leaim to know it in those volumes chiefly through the impression 
which it made on others when it was now. Several of the letters 
here printed, and those from comwpondcuts of no small eminence, 
relate to it. Mr. Ohorley’s reputation as a critic was, indinvl, too 
well 08t:ihli«hed to need any additional testimony, and the merits of 
his wwk went far beyond the inero readiness which may carr)’ a 
review article safely tlirough the period of the current mirnwr. 
On the one hand, ho was prompt in rendering honour to Haw- 
thorne, to Mrs. Browning and lier huskuid, and to M. Gounod, 
long before their names were known to the public as they now 
are ; on the other bond, ho had no respect for popular idols, and 
protested against the extravagance of Mr. Kuskm's dogmatism, 
when Mr. Kuskin'a infallibility was still commonly believed in. 
As an original producer he was less successful with the world ; 
neither hia plays nor his novels ever fairly laid hold of the 
public taste ; nevertheless the biograplier has devoted tun pages 
to the Hnalysis of a single play, and eight to that of a single novel, 
with a 7.t:al which w'e cannot but think somewhat misplaced. A piece 
which failed to please when it was prescmhul at large can hardly be 
revived into fame by printing an elaborate argument of it. lf(iw- 
ever, it is to be observed about these works that they did com- 
niand the serious aituution and approbation of such men as 
Dickens, TTawlhorue, and Mr. Brriwiimg ; the slight favour th«*y 
met with in the market was j)robably due to ti^chnical imperfections, 
di.<)guising their real worth except from llic sympathetic insight of 
an artist. The original compositions of Mr! Chorley which were 
host r(‘Ceived were his occasional verses and words to music, a kind 
of WTiting which, though lighter than fragedies and romances, is 
not po much easier os people suppose. Some of Mr. Chorley’s 
lines reprinted in this book are quite felicitous enough to deserve a 
place in some future English anthology. ‘ 

Wo have iutiinated that the manner in wliich those memoirs 
an* put ItJgethor is not oliogi^thor satisfactory, and the result is 
rather a book with interesting things in it than nninteivstinglKiok. 
Still any addition to our loiowladge of human nature in the par- 
ticular os well as in the general is something to he thankful for, 
and there is a good deal of niiscelinnooua human nature in these 
volumes of autobiogiwphy and anecdote. 


PRUSSTAX OFFICIAL llISTORy OF THE WAR.— PART IV.* 
(^Set’Ond JVoticf,) 

ri’lIJEllE is much in this now Part of the Oflicial Ilistoiy which 
-L seems to fonn an appropriate preface just now to the study 
i>f the legal proceedings that have commenced at Versailles. It is 
true that viirious French writers on the nflairs of the Army of the 
Uhine liave revealed more or less of the change of strategic 
counsels which preluded Ha7.aine’s final nomination to the chief 
command ; but tne whole tliroad of this part of the story of Mets 
hud never been clearly put together, nor the motives which cauf»ed 
so much vacillation thoroughly irncf3d out, until the Berlin writer 
took the work in hand. Of course he has had the advantage of the 
kirge resources with which the liUJiary controversy that should now 
ho hushed in the presence of the tribunal of the Trianon had 
abumiantly iumished the historian. For there are few of the 
many writers who liave made it tlicir business to attack or defend 
Bazaino or his master that have not touched, as a matter of course, 
on the interinediate period of doubt which elapsed Ixatwcen the 
defeats of Woerth and Spicheren and the final attempt to retreat 
from the Moselle. Them is no part of the Official History yet 
published more cai*efully done, or more pregnant wiUi the results 
of round work, than the review given by this writer of French 
aflairs after the two defeats of the 6th of August. 

There cun be no doubt that the Emperors apology tolls the 
truth w'heu it says pkinlv that the fine scheme or an invasion of 
Southern Germany melted away before the difficulties which im- 
perfect organization had raiscMi up. The lleport of the Pasquier 
uommitU«, recently reviewed in these pages, has more than oue 
picture in it drawn by eyewitnesses of the helpless state in which 
Marshal Lebocuf found himself when once the gigantic task which 
from his office desk at Paris had seemed so easy, of throwing 
a quarter of a uxillion men over the Rhine,” bad really to be 
faced. Eo administrator^ incoinpoience has ever been more 
ruthlessly ostpoaed than that of the man who, when visiting Stres- 
alarm in July, tried to browbeat and reprove 
the local Intendahtfor not having piutihased on his own' responsi- 
bility the atom the absence of which had been in vain again and 
agmn reported to Paris as fatal to efficiency. The Ihct heie seems 
te bo that FVen^^nileis during the latter part of the Sec^d 
Empuw sb^ed the singniar unwisdom of going to the expense and 
trouble of mfuntaining aa immeBse force, intended to appear 
actually readyibr war, hut which, partly from the oveiwcontrfiizod 
system of administration, that oniried everything up to the Minis^ 
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terial tpble at Park, and partly!^ the 
the lotendaneo in the hope of balandng the expendtlii^^of w 
large number of men with the oolounii wan in truth ttttSify. 
unprepared. The Ftench. s\*8tem was actually, as the. 

for the field of the number thus already on the iiste, fir behind th^; 
cheap Gormaoi plan, with its leaetvo men scattered all ovar riiw 
native provinces. So that the vcoy first discovery the unhappy 
Emperor made was that which hu pamphlet revealedr-^that he 
had for years been m^ing France poy the price of a supposed 
superior readiness^ which toe coming of the soock at onoc showed 
to lie not on her sulo, but on that of the enemy. . . 

Those conridevatiuns may serve as a preface to what the 
writer says in approaching the question of the Moselle strat0^:’7r 
At the Emneruris headquarters in the first days of Angon^ aU 
pLtiis of attack had been given up, aud attention tunicd entirely to 
tho defence of his own counti^.” So rapidly had the myilite . 
notion of a sudden paasage of the Rhino, like his uncle’s moster- 
picco of 1805, melted away before the n^alitiosof the ritiiation. 
liut tho first notion of defence, which was to unite the wiiw under 
MacMahon to the main anuy by filing both buck to the Moselle, 
vanished as swiftly when tlie turriblo news of Woerth andHpicbe- 
ren came in. “ It was necessary ” — in the brief but phdn words of 
the German writer to seek the junction further west, or to give 
it up altogether.” The most immediate need was that of bringiun 
together the ormv of Bazaino (the 11**“, HI”*, and IV*** Corps had 
biH^ii put nominally under the Marshal on the 5th of August) at 
once by a rearward movement. To do this on the Moselle fortresses 
was perfectly natural, os the Atoltke narrative points out. But, on tJie. 
other hand, ou the morning of the 7th when the decision had to 
be made, th(»ro was absolutely no news at Hie Imperial head- 
quarters of Frossiird's routed corps ; Oaurobert's leserve had barely 
iM^guii to be transported forward from Chalons : and it noedod no 
roiluction to show the French stall* that, with MacMahon in full 
flight, there was nothing that could stop tho large army which bad 
rouit;d him from advancing straight to tho Up^ier Moselle, and so 
turning any lino taken up by the Emiieror lower down. At this 
early stage of alVnirs, therefore, it is not to bo wondered that the 
impulso of tho moment was to withdraw the whole of the forces 
on Chalons ; and the necessary orders fur carrying this out were 
i.4sued. By the 8th the temporaiy command of Bazaine, including 
Froasard, who liad reached iSaiTeguoiuiues after his defeat only to 
retreat through it, was already approaching Metz, as well ns tlie 
( i uards, the intention then being to croas the Moselle westward at 
once. 

Thun, however, came fresh changes in Napoleon’s counsels. The 
thought of IVris leuxning tluxt hull the country up to her walls 
had been surrendered by tho ai’my at the first touch of the cuouiy j 
tho fear of the strength whiefi Uio Opposition in tho Cham- 
bers would instantly gain from the alaifi; the general in- 
fluence which in France, more than in any other cotuitry (ac<3ordiug 
to the oflicial writer, whose opinion will ki much disputed here), 
public opinion exercises on the acts of ihe Government, causea 
the Eiiipi^ror and his advisers to tremble at the possibilities wlrch 
their design opened up, aud tfi sliiiuk friim lacing what were in 
fact the militaiy' necessities of their .situation. Frew consul tatiima 
followed. It Nvus pntsently resolved to arrest the movement of 
retreat, and face the ccuuiug ino on tho east aide of Metzj and 
orders wore issued accordingly to tho three nearc'St Corps at once., 
and on the 10th to Froiasard ; CanroWrt being directed to resutno his 
original advance forwiu'd from Chalons to the Moselle with tho 
SixUi. With the resene cavahy, which wruro ordertHl in from 
Nancy, it wilh estimated that 30o,ocx> men might be gHthered for 
the shock, 'fho Genius, too, roemed to tlie hVeiich stall' to be 
halting, as though hesitating to commit themrohes into LdTaine.; 
and it was even hoped that thero might yet be time to bring up the 
additiimal reserves whi(!h were already coming into Chfidons ns 
Gunvobert’s command left it. 

In truth, as is hero well pointed out, the very superiority of 
numbers which the German stail wielded made their stmtegy at 
this point seem slow. The enormous masses of men whidi formed 
the Fii-st luid Second Armies needed several days to bring tliiUii up 
into any sort of lino. A delav of the left of tbo lattei*, it may be 
added, must have been caused by Moltkc's vain attempt, noticed 
Inst week, to intercept AlacA^uhuu j and the siikioquent ordom for 
the advance, then quoteil by us, show how slowly the German 
right and centre Iiad to move in order not to get out of 
phico. Now indeed would have been the opportunity for the 
French staff, had they cuuiidenco uiid wit enoiigli, to engago part of 
the enemy separately by a bold forward luoveiiieut. But the dull, 
waiting defensive whicli their want of confidence in themselvta 
and in their troops led them to adopt from the 8th to the 1 slh of 
August played directly into their gient fldvei*?iary s hands. It g.'ive 
him full time, well covertid by the scroeu of bold patrols wliich his 
cavalry divisions had thrown out, to curry out deliberately and 
completely the nreparalioiis necessarj' for crossing tho Aloseflo 
beyond the Frencn nght Iwfore timy could diroover lluit tliey were 
hcHiff tamed. Meanwhile tho latter stood pussive and almost 
raoti^loM, the I1I^“ Oorjw in advance towards Oourcelles, with 
the IV*** and 11"“ to its left and right flanks, aud tho Gu^ in 
rear, whilst the VI"* was arriving in fragments. And the Germans, 
soon losrniiw by their patrols the goneial movement into this 
position, took it to bo probable that it was pix^oratoiy to the coii- 
centmted advanoe which seemed the. natm*m strati^ of their 
von dsr krlsflR- ^ •dvotsary. They could hardly know how low the conception of 
Iter Tbttil, Imperial staff had sunk under its present leadership, it woe 

‘ ov]^e^Uy under such oti expectation .0/ an attack that the Royal 
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Mdm of the evening of the i lih were beaded, !Et i» not tiidikely 
Miei &.ct»jMiiieTnble part of the onemy fitonda befove Metz on the 
Mt bank of the Niod; A closer junction of the Fii^t and Second 
Arniies la therefore neooewtTy ; and llis Majesty has directed as 
fi'Utwa." Then follow full directions for the concentmtiem. 
IJwcaty-fmir hours lator the ncTvtius fccllnpf which iiad dictated 
«!»») precautions hiul vanished from MoUlre s mind. 'Edin^ frtmi 
all ihir patrols — and pages of thu iiiirralive nre here dovoteii to 
elnuiBcliDpr their ventim^omo acihity — ciuno in to tlio Iloyiil 
IcfidquuTtitrft at St. Avoid, that the l^nch sliowcd no signs of 
advance, bat rather the cnntmiy, and tho ordors of that evening at 
artro dironicle the fact, and tlie decision taken insiantly upon it. 
We sbhre\natc them somewhat : — 

Sd Ihf AS can be judgcsl from the news brouirhl in, the rnniii body of the 
*<fc>!rty ia hi r<>t.rr«t over the Mftselle afete. Tho First Anny will 

advauee upon the Xie<l,.puab its cnvolry tu^nr Mol/, and uoross tho Mowllo 
Uhffr, aorl cover the ri^ht flank of tfa* Stuvud. Tlih will iniirch on tho 
Sri" U,tv/rc*n Jluchy mid ChAtcmi SnliiiN, lomli il« iidvanoo poj^ls to the 
SiHih*, and w*ok to soc-ure tho MomOlo lunatiKi's about T*ont-a-Mou.'isoii, 
sfadint: oivaliy over the river to rcoonnoitro. 'Pho 'Phird Anny will con- 
Tstiwc ilji inuroh on the line between Thionvillc tuid Nancy. 

TIutb Tirpan tho mighty HWet^piiig movement ^Ybich was to result 
in lh<' gu^atest captiu’o over nunlo in war. On llio 13th tho 1 loyal 
hui (Quarters, fnllowing the general direi'lioii, Avent Ibnvard from 
St, A told, which lies forty miles due east of Metz, to Jleruy, a 
ptdrit Jkune tweutv-Jive inih.'S WMitb-east of tlio Ibrlress. Ibit the 
prwvnee of a fnrmidnhlo part of the Fjeneh foivo visible oiit- 
-»>’de the forts oneo Again impressed (Joniit Moll ko with thu pos- 
•'.^nlitv of ft cnimier-slroko from the enemy by n sudden attack on 
tf/o fii*st Army whilst it stood uoviiriug the Jiiovement uf the 
; and so two of tho seven Oorps which made up tht* former 
wore fduH’ked in tlieii* march on the I4lli, and bold ready snutli of 
5 liu city to support Stoimuetz should he be seriously piv<?Hod ly 
.wich au ndvanci*. Not too great a im*citution, thinks the (iermitn 
writer ; for on this day the J- reneh, still clinging to their position 
wldUit. tho bead of the invading army got past it to tlio Moselle, 
WMftwJ aiming at more than n rearguard denioiiftlriitiou. But in 
irulh their altitude, if Ba/aine dbl not seriuuidy di^sire n light, 
waa altogether a mistaken oiioj for it led direct to the battle of 
Ikiruv, or Colomljuy-Neuiily, so called from the line held by the 
<‘i€*riiuitis. 

To go back* to the 9tli of August, tho bVonch had hardly 
iaken up the position already described laist of Metz behind 
the Nb‘d, when it was condemned for it-s taeiic^il disad Mintages. 
The. w<vjdod country close to the str«.*aiu on the other aide would 
coi«iilet*i1y hide from any view an ('iitMuv stdvaiiciug from the easl. 

tlie «.»r<icr waa given to draw tho wlmle of tho forcro back lUMirer 
Bo tho fartrc'ss, whoiu it stood visible to its foes, and yet in utter 
Auconsciousness of what the (TermanH were doing, tho Frtmch 
«milry rarely venturing outside tho lino of iufantn' outposts, and 
uovfir ’l)eyon*d the Nied. On the I2lh the EinpiTor, possibly 
vvearietl out with his owu Indeidsion, nvsolved to n^sign the com- 
mand ul)RoliileIy into the ham 1.^ of Jk'iznine — a monsuro evidently 
^joxitmnnlat*‘d siworal days before. The picture of tho unhappy 
iuouaren and hi.s wretched plight, afraid to face Bai’is without 
ricCoT}', and clinging almost hopelcs.*tly to the army mi which ho 
was a clog, hns nowhere been more powerfully touched. To put 
thotbougiits of the Berlin wribTvery brietly ; no sovortugn ahoidd 
lx» present with au anny iu thu lield, save, when bo i.s able nor- 
srmally to conduct it, and lal;os tlie whole responsibility of so 
d'vhig. 

Bvuiy intelligent man in the French liniiy had probably by ibis 
time bccoitio aware of the <langcr of keeping it motionless where 
it was. It is not surprisimr, therolbre (says the narrative), 
thrd, after much wavering, the Kniperor, in giving over his 
charge to Bjr/ainu, added the injunction to ridreat at once 
at least to Verdun, nor that tho ^rarslial issued orders for 
tho march on tho evening of tho I3tli, when ho had actually 
triknn up his command. But it was pincisely at limo 
1h:U tho German trofips of tin* b"ir.*!t Anny, which had hitherto 
Iw ihoir slow nioveiiient loft a Ijelt filled onl^ hy cavalry between 
tijtiini and their adversarv, at length touched his outposts, in accord- 
ance with their order of tho evening bolbre, closelv at every point*, 
and n collision might therefore at any momeut be Tirought on. Tho 
German Second Army moved on ns already dcscriljed. Meanwhile 
the 13th was spent \m the French side ‘in tlirovviug hridges and 
tfleuning over cavalry and tniins ; and tho i4t]i was well advanced 
when the II**'*, IV**', and VT‘" Coi*pa had bcgim fairly to follow, 
c.Avercd by tho ILI'** and the Guard, 

Sudden cannon-firing intennptod the roarwjird movement about 
|f>«r o'clock in the afteraoon. Mantmitrol, whose corps fortnod tho 
right of the First Army, incounoitrinp in person from tho front of 
hii lines, hml observ'ed what was gaii^ on. So also had General 
t Joltz, who was near him to his left with the advanced brigade of 
ilioMB**. A few words of hurried commnnicatiou fed to tho 
w«4>lvc of both to attack. Were the enemy in real rtdreat, or 
only pi»«sing tfe'ough tho fortress to fall on tho Second Army, it 
mm 4 , tho generals thought, be tho duty of tho Fiiat lo delay him. 
So vensemed Mantenffol/and fortliwith Ixigan the battle. Its fu'st 
i-b»pped tluv French wcst:ward movement. Its increasing 
, blot; brouglit division itfrer division bade towards thu scpuc of 
citahm. It is admirably told in this narrative, hut t& dealt with 
«9<anntiaUy from the German Mdo; whilst it is odunitted lliot its 
vponing wtw ** improyised” and depondont rather on the Iiigh spirit 
«t the Gormans than on the necessities of their situation. Ana the 
liwhnleal datailB> intoreaiing though tb<^ are, and mode specially 


iintruetive by the dhar &«y-skete 3 ua ilpfilbit afdit 
the work, fade into izudgnificanre wheiK.Di* reodorh inindtifcna. io 
tho groat(«r problem of strategy involvedh The Part befiKre ns u 
cdoBC'd, and we lure yet left feco to feoe*wifh the qiiestaoii"--VVhftt 
goneral or council of generais, what cmniiiistwce or 
of circimistancos, must bear the henry responsibility which hvouput 
tho French back over their bridgos on that fetal August afremoonf 
But such questions as this have passed out of the domain of litc" 
ratiire into Mmt of justice, and wo must leave, its settlement in 
tho hands of the court before which the chief actor in tho scenes 
of that eventful pmiod has been arraigned. 


ANOTIIKR “PKARL OF THR ANTILLEa*** 

■\ VTF. i^‘CtM»tly ruvievvud a book by Mr. Gallouga celled the Pertrl 
V V of f/^c ulhfiUtis. Wo have now before us a book of the saw© 
namo })y "Mr. AN’altuv (loodnian. We nro Hoigv to seta, iVom a notice 
witli Mr. ( iooilnifiiriS Iwiok, that some dispute exists between 
tbo ]>ublislu!irt of Ilua two v<»luuii»3 as to the right to the title. It 
i:* not Inr ufi tj> duL'idu whether Messrs. King or Messrs. Chapmau 
and Hall have liie he.st of the argument*, whether such a muue as 
tho ** Foarl of tho Antillos ” can Ixa tho subjoct of a legal right; or 
vvlioLher, under any civcumsliinooH, it can b© worth while to dispute 
.such a qiiestioji. Tho Tuisunderstnnding is iintortuniite, and tho 
more so hc('iniHo Mr. Goodman reminds us in his prefec© that 
fh.'i-A i.s a long s«‘riofl of emfejiring titles which poets i«id others ** 
Imvo roiiA‘rv(*d upon the islaiul of Cuba; such, for example, as 
tho '• Qiu‘un of tho Antilles,” tho ‘‘ Jewel in the I^Spanish 
ifeown,” the “Summer Islo of FMen,’* the “Garden ol 
tho AViist,” and the ** Loyal and Ever-Faithful Isle.” Homo 
of Iheso wo fancy wo have hoard before, ns a])pli(Kl to 
dideivut countries; but, ns thoro was bo wide a choico, it is a 
])i{y thnt Mr. Goodumii and Mr. Oalfenga should have pitched 
upon ihu .<^unic titJo. We numol help suggtM^tiug, moreover, that 
n htill better iind more obvious title then any of 1 hem existed — 
nmuoly, “ Cuba.” Tho title of a book ought, si nqde-mi ruled 
readers ;ii*o apt to think, to bo an ijidicatioii of it« contents ; 
and tho direct litle would Imvo told ns more tbau any delicalo 
periphrAsi.s. 

Ah, however, tho two authors liad rci^olverl upon the 
Bame name, it is almost n pity lluit they couhl not havo gone 
fiirtlu.T, and i»gn*(Ml lo combine their lx)oks, 'fho two put logollier 
w'OVild have given 11.^ a num^ coinpleUv nccotmt i>f tho island than 
eilhor of them does alone. Mr. (Wlonga visitod Cuba us au iulel- 
hgent obscrvtT of political phonomona, and gave us u very clear 
account of tho complex rehilious of Ibe various riw.cs iu tho 
island, and of the dillicultios which Imvo fed to tho insurrection. 
Mr. Goodman, on tho other hand, treats us to a purely picturesque 
riccounl of Cuban life and manners. II© has nothing, or lU'Vt to 
nothing, to say lihout politics. Tho insiUTCction was accidontally 
tho caub© of his having to leave the island, but Ue tells ue nothing 
of Ih© evils by which it was provoked. JI© doscribes beggars, 
prie,sts, planters, shopkouperB, slaves, and other varieties of thu 
Cuban population, but ho does not express any opinion as to tlieir 
rnktioiia or thu reforms which maybe neodod. I/u ia utU-rly iinsta- 
tiHtiiuil, p)X)foundly Indillureut to political economy, and, tor anything 
that appeal's, cares nothingforndigioiisorpoliticnldisputeB. Mt-GocmI- 
mnn, in fact, appears by his own account of hiioseU to belong more or 
less to the great fauuh^)f BohumionB. We learn from bis Hist page 
tho t his motive for going to Cuba was the desira of accompanying an 
intiumto iVimid who lind been bis chum during thve© year, s’ artistic 
stiuly in IToreiice, and who was returning t(» his "native town, 
Saiitiiigu do Cuba. There Mr. Goodman settled and supported 
Irimarlf, partly by his urt and partly by various Buppleiuoutnry 
occuimlions, such* ns corresponding with "an Am(*rican aowspaper, 
and, once at least, appuariug on tho boards of a theatre. He 
bus evidently a feculty for making liiiustdf at homo, and it 
would appear lliat that desirable oonsuiumation is reached wdth 
special Jiicility in thu unconventional so<Moty of the tropios. Every- 
body in •Santiago do Cuba a) ipears to bn in the habit of dropping 
in at the buuhe of everybody else, and I'uceiving on uuliinitud 
umoimt of hospitality in th© shupo of tobacco and aguardiente. 
Mr. Goudnum recuiiuts his experiences with tho utmost lVanh«- 
neas, and indeed, if all his statements or© to bo taken as strictly 
bistorical, with a somewhat surprising diBixigM*d of ordinary 
rules of doirurnm. Wo arc quit© imiibl© to aaj^ how fex au 
uuocdolu of a lov<^ affair which occupies aorao of tb© latter pages 
of his volume jb meant to be a record of feets j and wo have 
some doubts an to wbuthcr tho young lady was really confined to 
her ciiiivent by a stern uarent, and whether Mr. Goodman ex:i)ects 
to meet her ugain in Europe. Judging such revolntions ny a 
lOuropeiiii BtiuuiiiTd, wo should be inclined to call thorn dockfedly 
hulfecwet, ©von if names and dauw have been moreorlo^ dic^uisei 
irowevor, th© jaunty maimer in wliicli Mr. Gooduiait takes ua into:, 
his couUdeuco, mid lus general style of description, aavoiir xather* 
of the novuleit© in Ih© minor periodicals to which sonic t»f hi© 
pages wore originally contrihutoit, and wc may condndC' that ho 
would decline to bo ^omul bv any stiict ennona of aoctimy. Mr. 
Goodman’s style is indeed tiiroiighont a^cct^ by a desk© to be 
B]>arkbug at any price. The whole book, for oxanlplc, is mnri^ed 
by a fi*ce uae of the histoixcal present Ho never cioiiaeacetid^' to 
say that such or Buch a thing linppaned. It is always “ I watch 
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i^o jproceedinM” of tho oonyiotBi We oxo shown over the focti- 
iioationBt*’ JSh friend ofrbrs to prceent me to ^ compati7j^ and 
BO on. Goodman hue a certain amount of humour and 
off^phic power, hut he w over-auxlous to be iuccHaantljr 
dapling, and we should haye been move (rraiefiil to him 
if vhfi had oocaBionally descended to the level ground of 
pl^ uaiiative. However we must take the best that we cau get, 
imd we may admit that ho presents us with a series of sufliciently 
lively pictures of life in the tropics; and tliat anybody who wishes 
to know of a laud where he can burst the chains of habit’* and 
enjoy the frank hospitality of a lazy, goud-natuiud, in*cgiilar race, 
consult his pages with advaiitigo. 

To any coherant criticrism of such a book is rather difilcull. 
Mr. Goodman, we may say, goes through tho proper ex;perieuces ; 
ho has an attack of yellow fever, is imprisoned on suspicion for 
making a sketch of the fortress, goes out on an expedition with 
the Spanish volunteers, sees u slave flogged and a rebel massacred, 
and hoars in confidunoo the private history of a beautihil voung 
Creole slave who is ultimatoly niarriod to a Cuban gentleman. 
The most charactoristie mid amusing part of his narrative, 
however, is tbe description of his cxpcrieiicfs of a paluter*s life in 
Cuba, Md perhaps wo shall best dischrg'go our duty by briefly 
epitomizing one or two of tho illustrative ancedoies which he 
relates. Kir. Goodman and his friend sot up a studio as 
soon after thoir arrival as they^ could cscapo froiii tin* over- 
whelming lavishnofls of Cuban hospitality. The local pross 
doscribod ^eiu as “followers of tho divine art of Apolloa,” 
and fell into ecatacies over pictures w'hich ivquirod Ui bo 
touched before they could bo disi^riminatiid Jrom reiilities. 
All ]^ds of demands were speedily made upon their talent, from 
painting portraits dowm to painting carrwgos, including the pre- 
paration of scenery for the thmtre and tnmnplinl avchea to wcl-, 
come ISt^Ninish governors. One special br.incji of their trade w’as 
taldng likeuesses of the dead. At Ihnxi o'clock (me uioiTiiiig, for' 
example, I^Ir. Goodman w;is roused from his sluiubers and eallod to 
a house whore the cercuuony of a “ wake” was tiiking place. TJio 
body, dressed in a tiglitly-httinp suit of black, wns propped up for 
Mr. Goodman to operate, and a siiddou failure of ihe props ])ro-* 
ducod a lively ecnsatiou amongst the audien(‘.o. The relations and 
friends wore sitting round tiie body smoking, drinking, and talk- 
ing. Each new arrival, however, thought it proper to begin by 
embracing the dcuid man s bools, ^and was greeted by a ehoriis of 
bystorical lamentations by the ns^mbled itmitives. Mr. Goodman 
appears to have been a good deal more scusitivo i(j the comic side 
of these proceedings than to thidr pathos, and considei’s tho 
howls of the relanvcs in the light of a pantomimic perform- 
ance. As their feme, increased, the companions had ULore 
ambitious work ihnist upon them. They hud, for insianao, 
to decorate a new shop witli a grand allegorical oil-paint- 
ing representing bVance in the oct of crowning a celebrated 
chemist ; and bv the help of plusher busts, and drapery painted in 
imitation of marble, th(?y erected a couple of imposing statues, one 
of which had to be appareled in genuiiio bools. Th('ir greatest 
success appears to have been tlio triumphal arch already 
mentioned, which represented, by tho help of wood and canvas, 
an old feudal castle 45 feet in luught by 30 in brondlli, inscribed 
with the names of the military triumphs of the illustrious Captain- 
general and surmounted by tho IS)j!iuiHh flog. 

It is plain that no foolish pride prevented Mr, Goodman from 
turning Ills hand to any holiest rnolhod of malring a livelihood. 
Indeed priilo would have been out of place in so simple a sociefe% 
Even begging is there a respect able profession, Cuban mendi- 
cants have something of tho E(ue Ochiltree, though they show more 
imagination than comd bo expected from tho sturdy Scotch htMles- 
nian. Thus Mr. Goodman mot a well-dressed Lidy at a friend’s 
house, who sat dov^ in a rocking-chair^ entered into polite 
convei'sation, and in taking leave delicately held out her 
hand for a bit of money. ^Viiother beggar was formerly a 
slave, and obtained his irrodoiii by publisbing a volume of poetry, 
though apparently he did not fliid it couveuieut to maintain 
himself by his literary exertions. Where beggary is carried on 
by pooplo of sudi chums to respectability, tho dignity of art need 
prevent no man from sign-painting. Tiie artist, indeed, bus to 
ran dangers peculiar to the coimtry. Mr. Goodman tells us a stoiy, 
which we must confess does pot appear to bo perfectly intelligible, 
of his adventures in search of a model. A girl npon whom he 
had fixed his eyes was the daughter of a laundress, who proxuisod 
to consult her friends as to the proprioty of the proceei^g. 
'Whilst idle was supposed to he taking counsel, the watchman called 
on Mr. Goodman one night, and informed him that the model’s 
mother was given to witchciaft, and that it was consoquenUy 
unsafe to visit her promises without amulets in tho shape of 
powdered glass and siUphui and mustard. Mysterious commoni- 
cBUons foUowod, directing Mr. Goodman to leave certain coins 
undw his door, which wmfld pay for a full revelation of the in- 
tenfaonBof ^tcihes in regard to lum. mether or not these inti- 
nfiations had any xeialiibn to the suspected laundress does not 
P*®^**^y but Hr. Goodiuan, Tinting her mamiioB 
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been in^urismied for months upon no particUkr 
no prospect of a trial. The Indian told him encourjidinig^i^^ 
of .American and other foreign sobjects who warn, lodiei 'Wfi 
without any opportunity. of commuhH^dipg with their 
Mr. Goodman owed his esoape to the good offices, of his firwadag 
but the unlucW Indian appears to have heoii executed 
afterwards. What became of tho Americans, or whether tiMHS 
really were Americaus, does not aprtear. Life uSidisr w 
military despotism has its disadvantages, m. Goodiniin, 
tells 118 a story of the rough iusiice dispensed liy cue .eUeMKli* 
commander whicli on the whelo is not much more sarisfem^ 
A certaiu rich Ouhon, it seems, had carried off a beautifel 
Oreolo to his house in reluuico upon his interest wUh tW 
authorities Her lover managed to discover her pbice of detentkw^ 
and complained to tho onorgetic General Tacon, whose rule 
brilliant exception to the oniiuary manners of Spanish governors. Tha 
General sent for the ladt and the TjoveUtce; and after strictly invus- 
tigating tho facts, ordered T.joyelaCQ to marry his Clarissa on tho spoC^ 
The ceremony having been perfoiTOed,Coimt Ahimute-— thetrneiwaia 
of tho said Lovelace — was ordered to return to his home. i}n tfes 
way nine bullets were fired through his body j and the CviTiuntI 
infermed tho lady that slie was a widow witliin an hour of her 
marriage, and the hoir to her husband’s property. Ilen*upc 3 i sha 
married her lover and lived very hoppy ever aflerwiinfii. Mjt 
Goodman is not himself a witness to uie truth of tliis aneoik^ 
and we have a suspicion that we liave read something vory Uha it 
before. Assuming, however, that it is an illustration of the bflsi 
variety of Spanish justice m Cuba, we may siipposo that tha 
ordinary rule is apt to “bo oppressive. Indeed, to say iiotldr^ df 
scorpions and yellow fever, there ore obviously many ahjetriiiiiw Cia 
Cuba as a place of residence. A gentleman of a Bohemian 
however, with a teste for the fine lurte, may apparently contrive t» 
lounge away luontlis and years in the island with abandiuuw of 
cigars, and enjoy the pleasures of indolence more fully ihnxt la 
most civilized countries. If Mr. Goodman had been content ta 
tell his story more prosaically, wo should have been belter ple^aiid; 
but wo receive a general impression that, from the purely pietiu«eyiia 
point of view, the bright skies and brilliant C 4 )stiimt« of Cuba 
must really offer many objects of interest to a traveller who wift. 
feu in witn the peculiar way of life described 


PRESSENSfi’S HERESIES AND DOCTRINES OP THE 
FIRST THREE CENTURIES.* ' 

nriHE present volume is a sequel to the two already publlsliel 
X by tho author, under tho titles of Itars o/ Cw'^um^ 
and Martyrs and ApoUtyisis, desetibiug the extoiual and inM* 
lectual conflict of tho Ghurch during tho first three 
with Paganism. It presents his view of the internal doieJei^ 
ment of Christinn doctrine nnd the contemporaneous growth .«{! 
heresy during tho same period, and is to be loUowed by a feurlSi^ 
which will complete the sericis. Wc need hardly remind w 
readers that Dr. PressensI, who is perhaps best known te^Epgikih 
readers by his work on the Life and Times of Christ, is tlte 
leading representative of what is called the Evirngriical or ortbodax 
party in Uie French Protestant Church. That be is fer removed 


from tho narrowness* of more sectarian Protestantism may h* 
inferred from his presence last year at tbe Old Catholic Cougrow ad 
Cologne, and from the explnnntioa he has slnco put on reoin-daf'life 
interest in tbe movement. He has long ceased, ho says, to Imfe 
for the religious rcti^eneratioa of France to any of tho existing flwtiii 
of French Protostontism, and ho sees in the consent of the Catholie 
Church to reform iteelf seriously the only hope of restoring the monnf 
power of religion in countries of the Latin race. .It is only eatunll 
that, with th^ sentiments, he should feel especially drawn to th# 
study of those early centuries in which Obriatian thinkers of eveijf 
school and creed profess to find tlie historical evidences of ikA 
belief. It is generiilly urged or admitted by Protestant conix«»* 
versinlists that in the fourth oentury the lido of corruption kad 
already set in, and that, if an appeal is to lie to the CouuciUonI 
Fathers of that and the succeeiung ages, a very plausiltie case, to 
say tbe least, can bo made out for the mam outlines of tlM 
Cnthulio system. But they ore not willing, -as a rule, to surrender 
the testimony of the second and third centuries, though itis ki 
fact necessary to read the anto-Nicene patristic litaraturo Ihrcwigli 
very strong Protestant spectacles if we choose to den^^ thaty^MP* 
recent writer in tbe IFettminster Jievfew expn^sses it, the pie- 
v(dent teacUng at the date of the publication of the Ik^euik 
Gospel was distinctively Catholic, and the earliest autlioriitea 
avaiUble fer the canon of Scripture may also be cited ibr eudk 
doctxines as tbe sacrifioe of the altar and nrnyer for the deadl .M 
will be seen prseently that Dr. Pres80n8d, like other writers of ifae ' 
same school, has failed, notwithstanding his tnmspamt .siaoette. 
and candour, adequately to realize the state of the caae, tbmi^ m 
is too learned and hoii«t a writer not to safiply the materisfe fer 
eonooring his own iaaoeuiaoies. His doctrinal staadpomt, m 
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attach on liberty of couaciencOf but U the pi^oper doeignation of 
*<doctrinoii whira on some capital point are in direct coiurndictioki 
to primitive Chrigtianity/’ and are in fact always a reaction 
either in the di;ection of Judnigtn or Pn^Anism.** And accordin;,'lr 
the great losson to be learnt from the history of the ]ilAil)r ChuruL 
if to repudiate alike the religious radtcidism which donies rove- 
lution, and the narrow orthodoxy which ingints on its own inter- 
prt'tations.” But if there be, ns is expressly maintained^ ** a rule of 
iiiith moro or less obliuntory/' the ouvious oucstion arises os to 
whore the Hue is to do drawn between wlint the author calls 
** fundamental and secondary points/’ and how both ore to be 
marked oil* from doubtrul or diivctly heterodox i»pcculations, unloss 
sonic external standard is recognised. But he objects to the uii- 
thurity of tradition, n^gnvdod by writers like Ireinuus and Tertiil- 
linn a'> paramount, and protests ^till more strongly ngninst the Inter 
authority of Councils, from Nicu'a downwnrds, as a hii»rurchical 
oppression of conscience, origiually derived from tlie Moutanist 
heresy. Yet some criterion mr dutinguishin^ faith from opinion 
auems nil the moro necessary when the i]riru-iplc of dovelopmeul 
in relation to such fundnmentul doctrines ns “ rediMiipiion and the 
Trinity ” is admitted. And here Dr. l*rossfn''d parts company alto- 
gether with the old-fashioned livangelical di\ ineM, to whom “ iho 
mere mention of ii history of doctrine woidd have h»‘eii u Mc andid/' 
and speaks with high ndinirnliou of Dr. Newman's “ fli ientific ” 
osMiy on the subject, while deinmnring Mihierd now obsolete 
IlUtoi'if of tho (.%'intmu Churrh us “ u mast(?rpieco of bigoted 
ignorance.” Indeed he e..\prei*#'Iy allirnis that “ theology is the 
very knowledj^e wliie.li, acL(uJing to apostolic precept, is ti> he 
added to iaith.” Such a theory is finite intolligihle and man.igo- 
nhlo in tlie htuids of a (Catholic llnMiJoghin who recognizes Ohurch 
aulhorily as a diHcriiiiinnliiig test, >vhert‘vt‘r he may place the seat 
of that authority, or of a latitmalizing theologian who relegates 
the ultimute deeision to the “ verify ing faculty” or reason ot tho 
individual ; but it does not harmonize easily with the \iews of u 
writer who explicitly rejects the former enterion, and yet iinisla 
us empliftticully as ihivse who inaintain it uii the reality and 
ohlit^alions of positive belief. 

ue miir't add that this vagueness of general principle appears 
to us to follow tho author into his detailed treuimeut of Ids 
subject. Lot UH take two instances of dootrino.s which be eii- 
denilv holds to bo ** fundamental” — the Trinity mid the Aton'micuii. 
As regards tho first point, lie kivs that.! ustiu Mnrtyr’.s Inngnngo 
proves that he could not have bolievod in the dliinity of the Holy 
spirit; that Clement of Alexandiia, and indeed ChrUtian antiquity 
goueruUy, scarcely dialingui.dies tho S(»eond and Third Por.sous of 
tho Trinity j that witli most of the early Fathers tho Word ba^ia 
beginning*,” and that all writers beforo Irenncus regard the 
Incarnation a.s ^hxoihimj more than a superior mode of revelation 
or divine illumination.” U’he phrase wo have italicized betrays 
tho fallacy which underlies a good deal of this o.\ttgg«*rated 
mothod of statement. No doUht a gradual dovelnpmeiit in tiio 
expression, and to soino ex! out in the appridien.‘>iorj, of CJiri.s- 
tirtii doclriiuj may bo traced in the ante-N'icene Fathers, if 
not uUo in the New Testament, and IVtavius, whom the author 
most unncconntHbly censures for ignoring thi.s fact, was the 
first divine who made it liis special bjusiiiess to iiiNist upon it, 
wlierehy bo drew down on liimself the elaborate', and on tho whole 
very mnloscrved, censure of tho Anglican Jiishop Dull. But it i.s 
very po,-siblo tx) exaggernto these discrepancies of early writers, 
cspei Killy when omission is taken as tantainount to ignornnco or 
denial. *yt. Bn.si1, for inslanee, in the fourth century, in a treali.se 
on tho Molv fihost, espociallv written against horetice, studiously 
avoids tin V clirnet luwortion of llks divinity, which was defined soon 
aflcrwurJa at the tkmneil of Alevandriii ; but it would bo most 
uncritical to infer that lie did not believe it. A'nd we iimsl c«>nfe5>.s 
to poan' suiprise at finding a writer so familiar with Christiuii 
anliquily as Dr. lVe.ssL-nhi5, and iwpce.iully one who can refer to 
Ibo works of Di*. Nownnm, so entirely oblivions of the well- 
known principles of olrurofun and th.ivipUna arrnni^ wdiich 
can never saftdv bo left out of siglit in tho iiiterprebiiioii 
of patristic teaching, though it is of course easy enough to press 
them to an uitduu extent. He also appears to us to iorgot 
tlmi, apart from ihiscoiiMderalion, a writer dealing with one subject 
in not at all hound to mention every other subject wliieli may bo 
thought to bavci some connexion with it. To argue, for instance, 
from what Cb'iiient of Alexandria says about the tnio Chrisliau 
making up for the absoiua* of liio Apoistles by Ids purity of know- 
ledge luul life, that he acknowledges no oiVkw apo.'^tolic ^.llcce.';siou 
than that of faith and piet}', would he a purely nrhilrary nssump- 
lion, oven if it wore not quite out of keeping with contemporary 
evideiiro. The fact is that Dr. PMssensd, tbuugh he is familiar with 
the te.vt of tho Fathers, is not sutiicieutly at homo in patristic 
terminology to have the right key for its inbTpn'tation. It has 
hren very truly observed that a student may J‘ unqdoy himself 
laboriously in iLe Fathers, and yet attain to as little idea of the 
' rich mines of thought, or the battle-tields which he is passing 
o\ er, if ho was visiting the coasts of the Mediternmunii without 
a knowbalgo of history or geology.** And to meosun? their theology 
by tho favourite passwords of modem Protestantism, such as 
justdic-ition by faitn, or tho error of sacerdotalism/* is not the way 
(«i enter into its full meaning. Sacerdotalism or tbo saernmentu 
, ey^lem may be, as it has sometimes been expressed, ** tho 

of tho Church system’*; but it cannot fairly be denied 
that the mins of tho error at least are to bo diiacovered by the 
^ end pf the first century. A writer lik d Baur, who brings no 
preconceptions to his task, is apt tu be a safer guide in 
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the lilfltoriral criticism of doctrine than a divine of the moderil 
Evangelical school, though Baur is no doubt sometimes misled by his 
passion for constructing systems that will run on all fours. ^ And 
this leads us to montidn another weakness not at all pccul^r to 
tho author, hut common toliim with most French writers, wmher 
CathuUc or Protestant, religious or secular, which matcmally 
deducts from the value and trustworthiness of their critidstofl. 
There is not only a sort of loo.sene.ss and flaccidity about 
his gtmcral method of treat nuuit which contrasts unfavourably, 
t'.//. with Ne.'uider's way of handling the 3.imc subject-matter, 
but he shares to the full that apparently nation.al incapacity for 
Aceurntu qiiotati<>n which i.s a besetting sin of his countrymen. 
Jlis translntious merge into pnraphruscs which always oLscuro, and 
not imfrcquenily misrepre-sent, the sense of the original, thot^h 
he is too Itonrsi not generally to give us the means of correcting 
these inaccuracies in a footnote. Thus, for Inst^ce, bo quarrels 
with Ncnniler fi»r admiitiug, what no sound criticism can deny, 
tlml Ireuiciis taught areal sacrifice and preiE-cuce in tbo Eiuh.vrist; 
and lie quotes ill disproof of it, among other paysnges, oiio which 
really tells entirely the other way, but which ho thus reiulera in 
the text; — In like manner Do declared tho wmo (jilso a created 
thnit/) to he Ilia blood ; and lie lhu.s tenches us ivfiat is tho new 
oblation which tho Church under the now Covenant presents to 
Cod according to npo.stolie tradition, See** We have italicized tho 
interpolated or inaccurately rendered words which give an entirely 
new turn to the sentinice. The J^atiii original quoted in tho note is 
this: -“ (\tlkv)n similiter, qiii est ex rd rreaturd mnm sangninom 
coufessiis eal, et Novi Tcstanieiili novaiii doruit oblationetn, qiiam 
Fcule.-ia iih aposl<»li» lu-cipiLMis in uni verso lutindo olfert Deo.” 
This is not indeed pn cisoly ilie language of Aquinos, or even of St. 
Augustine, but it stands in much the same relation to their lan- 
guage ns that of ante-Xicene ilieology to the more e.vplicil state- 
ments of the later Creeds. 

We will lake one other pnint, not bearing on any existing 
controviTM’, wliich atlord.s a eniciiil illustratioii of tho author’s 
inadeqiiiitu gr^sp of patristic habits of thought. No one who has 
studied the tlevelopmciit of (Hirislinu doctrine can be uimware of 
iho in(Fmcntou.s intlueuco ex<n*oised for a thousand years ou tho 
theological conception of the Atonement by tho 'theory of a 
I ransom paid to Satan, hist introduced by Irenteu.^^, further .systema- 
tized by t h’igen, and worked out in its complete form, involving a 
debt on the one side, and the stratagem by which payment was 
efVertt'd on the otlmr, by the Fat hers of the fourth century. J*'or 
centuries this view w'lvs geneiiilly accepted as a true, though not 
All exh{iu.-»liv«‘, explanation of tho iny.stevy of redenipiioii; and its 
liust echoes are heard, after St. Aneelni had already indicated the 
tht‘'uy of tatisfaction which destined to biipersede it, in tho 
.stiu’tling phraseology of IVter Lombard, who calls lheCro.ss“a 
mou.setrap baited with tho blood of ChriMt,” Now tho author 
cannot h**lp coming acn»ss thi.s theory in liis Ireatiiient of Orison, 
and he says quite rightly that it bears evident tracers or its 
Cliiu-stic — meaning, we presume, tliereby its diiallstic — origin. But 
with that, and the still more obvious roiimik that it cannot fairly 
bo held to (tomprehend the whole of ()rig» ii’s doctrine of redemu- 
tioii, he di.sniisM^s it from Not a liiiit i^ gi\en of its sub- 

sequent d'-vclopinent ami the wide ndluence it exerted on religious 
thought, nor doe.s he appear to be awaie that Irenicus, and not 
ttrigon, Hrsl introduced it in^o tin* C hurch. Yet he quotes at 
length the cla'»^ical p.i'^'^age in ircnicus (v. i) where it is lirst 
brought forward, or ralker, after his wont, gi\es a loose and very 
iimceurato pariiphiuso of it, without elmwing any apprehension of 
il .5 real drift, except in K ciu^nal criticism on Baur in a fuotiioto 
fur applying scctnultan ^uudelam to tho Ihjvil and not to man. It 
is pretty clear from the cnntcxt, not in tho paraphrjise but in tho 
original — which by the by is not given in this case — as well as from 
other pas.sages, that iJaiir’s interpretation of tlie words is the 
right ouc. But Dr. Prosseiisd insists ou twisting thorn into an 
iirelevaiit n.‘».scrlion of human fVoedom. Anyono who desires to 
cuntriust the dry and Jaboiious exactness of Oerman criticism with 
iho more riMidahlo iiiid rhetorical, but far kv^s triwtworthy, fluency 
of French exegesis, could not do bettor thnn compiire this book of 
Dr. FrcMscnsti's with the earlier volumes of Neaiider’s Church Jlie- 
fori/ or u tri'atibe on tho history of doctrine by Tboinasius or Baur. 
We arc far from meaning to imply that the volume is not nu 
iutereflting one, or that it may not be profitably its well as 
pleasantly consultoil by tliu.se. who have sulliciont knowledge of 
the subject not to be nt the nit*rcy of the writer. We are inclined 
to think that the First Jkiidf, which deals with tbo heresies of tho 
early centuries, i.s the most satisfactory portion of it. Tho nocount 
of Manichieisui, a.s rather a now funn^ of Mnginnisiii than a 
Chribtinn heresy, on attempt to translate into Christian limguuge 
tho religious ideas of Zomaster, is correct enough as far ns it goes. 
It was u>)t to bo expected that the author would refer to the 
revival of tho heresy in bomt* of those inedinoval socle in which 
writers like Mo.sheim and Milner have discovered the little 
remnant of tho true Church in iiii age of almost universal npos^y. 
But perhaps the most interesting chapter, because, it oxhihita a 
literature entirely sui ymvris, and with which conipaintively few 
renders have any acquaiiilance — except from mcidental notices in 
Longfellow’s QoldciiLegcnti^i\ti<X tho like — is that on the Apocryplinl 
(lospels. Of these compijsitiona some had an heretical origin, like 
most of tho Gospels of the Infancy, while others, like the 
meid of the Twelve Pairiarvfte and the Acti of IHlate, itte free from 
any such taint. The claim of inspiration was disallowed in the 
COSO of all of them, hut their evidence is nevertheless valushle as 
to the prevalent beliefs of the first and second centuries ; and it is 
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\j Mmarkable ia Uiiii ooimeaoxi to find auoh early reCnenoofl 
€.p, the digoitji and eyaa the bodily assumption^ of the 




--W " the anticipated gforification of conventoalTirgmlty.” in | 

ue person of Thecla> the presorvation of relics* and 'veneration ox the I 
Gross, in 'what the author calls ** terms of the most abject super- | 
Btition/* The language nut into the mouth of the Apostle in the 
Aet$ of Ain^ew would alone prove the very early introduction of 
sacerdotalism,” though the author refuses to see it in that light* 
Every day,” he is made to say, 1 offer the spotless Lamb on 
the altar of the Cross ; Hia body is truly eaten and His blood 
truly d^k by tho people.” It is easy to explain all this as an 
expression of that mythological instinct ” of tlie popular mind 
whioh ever seeks to matoi'inlize and corrupt religion, but the fact 
remains, sudsing it to be a caricature of the dominant system, 
that the caricature must have resembled the reality. 

We have not left ourselves space to do more than brieny indicate 
the general framework of the volume. The First Book deals in 
successive chapters with the Gnostic, Mamchflean, Judaizingr, and 
Montniiist heresies, and what the author colls 'Hhe first Unitarians” 
t.s. tho Aloffi and Sabellians^and closes with a chapter on the 
Apoc^phal Gospels. The Second Book, on tho Development of 
Doctrine in tho Church, goes through tho four schools, which are 
respectively designated the Graeco- Asiatic, the Alexandrian — j 
which is Uio most imporlimt, including Clement of Alexandria 
andOrigen — tho GraBco-Bomon school of Ireneous and Ilippolytus, 
imd the Carthaginian. Tho Table of Contents, which contains 
little beyond headings of chapters, requires considerable enlarge- 
ment, nud nil the more so from the Index at the end being a very 
meagre one. It is due to the translator to say that sho has 
executed her work exceedingly well, llie book hardly reads like 
a translation, and there are not too many English versions of 
French works of which that con bo affirmed. 


ABOUT I'llKASANTS.* 

I T was high time that a popular account of the liistow of this 
bird (ie luxe should begin with some more solid inlormation* 
than Daniers statement that it was introduced into Europe by 
tho Argonauts ” — a stiitement for tho verification of which many 
persons will bo at a loss where to search for authorities beyond the 
range of Mr. William Morris's a/nd Death of Jason, And 
though Mr. Elliott's monograph may be said to exhaust the subject 
for tho curious, no one will regret that Mr. Togetmoier's slriil in 
bringing to bear upon any department of tho history of gaUinaceous 
birds the stores of rcaeiurcn whicli ho has amossoa lias been 
directed at length into this channel, which has so much to connect 
it with his works on tho poultry-yard and tho pigeon-house. 
With him for guide and mentor, we may fairly hopo to be spared 
absurd exaggerations, and to find rcasonablo explanations of 
statcuieiits about which doubt might suggest itself. He con- 
tents himself, for example, with referring tho origin of tho 
phoasiiut to Asia Minor, with which, in spite of a thousand years' 
naturalization in the south and centre of Europe, it identifies itself 
by its Asiatic shyness; but on theqnostiou uf the earliest traces of 
the bird in England, he cites much curious matter from old tracts 
and clirouichfs ransacked by Mr. Boyd Dawkins^ and Mr. Harting 
in his Ornithology of tSkahpearc, to show that it occurs os c^rly 
as 1059 A.n. in a bill of fare, whoro it seems to be equivalent in 
value to two magpies, and up to 1512, whore in the ^'North- 
umberland Household Book ” it ranks in estimation at the same 
rate ns a curlew, a heron, or a bittern. To these notices might 
have been added another, which seems to sot tho pheasant at a 
higher pi'emium, in 1170, but which has escaped Mr. Teget- 
xneier — to w'it,tliat Thomas d-Becket on the day of his martyrdom 
^ed on a pheasant, and enjoyed it, as it would seem from the 
remark of one of his monks, that " ho dined more heartily and 
cheerfully that day than usual.” But enough is advanced to 
establish the probability that tho countiymen of Apicius^ tho 
Boiuans of the Empire, introduced the pheosatit into Britain ; 
where, whatever its early fluctuations in value and estimation, it 
now, as our author puts the case, from the moment of emoi^ging from 
^ shell to final disappearance between the lips of the gourmet, 
is the object of the tenderost solicitude of toe firaunokceper, tho 
sporisman, the poulterer, the cook, and. liuully, of the host who 
presides at the head of tne table.” Such a bird deserves to have 
Its nature and habits popularly known ; and Mr. Tegetmeier's pages 
will further this end very materially, discussing as they do the 
pheasant in the covert and the pen, as w<fil as in the aviary, in 
all stages of its existence. Practically, tho Englishman's concern 
is with the common species, or Phasitous Oolchicus, and its close 
allies, tlio Chinese, Japanese, the Soemmering, and the Beeves phea- 
swts, of which the last-named carries to tho furthest extreme tiie 
c^ictonsHo elongation of the tail-feathers. TTie gold and silver 
pheasants belong to distinct groups, and are only interesting for 
the aviary and mr eye-service. * 

A good many notes of its ori^nal wildness cling to our common 
pheasantjeven wider all the oonditioiis of accUmatWion and civi- 
jtotion in modem pe^ and coverts. First we may mention the 
shyneaB of which it harffiy ever gSfs rid, though it is not uncommon 
tom^ withindividnal Instances of donwi^t^ pheasants^ suol^ 


^ ^ Mr. Te^etmeier, 

of Dick, Uked human and canine society, vimted tttebiciikaliiMiw . 
and the kitchen ihn, and slept in his proteotorV bedrodon^Xw 
phooBuit could not endure crinolines (see p. 16) is, fgnmiv . 
an example of correct, but bardly of domesticiited, bamte^ wt vW/ 
believe it to be indubitable that such instances of tainensas do not. 


as a rule, stand the test the breediug eeason ; and the result of 
the observations of the aftite and experienced naturalist Watarton 
was conclusive as to the singular innate timidity of tho pbeasShtj, 
which, though apparently got over by Byetematio eiForte, Is ever 
brealdng out again on the abrupt appearance of some n^ objec^ . 
and eventually b^iSca all attempts at domestication. It is 
inborn timidity or shyness that defies attempts to make Uid 
breed in our yards, or to cross it 'with tho domestic fowl, with the 
original uf which, the juugle-fowl (a species perfoctly dom^cabte^, 
it IS nevertheless allied. Another token of wildness is tfaC great 
pugnacity of tho pheasant, both with his fellows^ and with the 
game-cocks, with whom he has been occasionally pitted Iw way of 
experimout. Mr. F. O. Morris quotes an instance of a cock 
pheasant that killed three gamecocks and was itsdf MUed by a 
fourth. Thero is something too in its ommvorousneaB, and still more 
in its ctiniivorous tastes, which Ix^tokens tho ” fora nature ” ; the 
latter being illnstrated by instances of its gorging a elow-wonu 
Vhenco toe fable that it lives on serpents), and of its being 
bund dead with a sliort-tailcd field-mouse in its gullet* Obsor* 
vation of its digestive organs, however, proves that too great an 
abundance of animal or stimulating food is apt to infirae the 

pro-veutriculus,” or digestive tube connecting the crop with the 
gizzard ; and in a state of nature, and under favoumble dreum- 
stances, wo should find tho pheasant addicted rather to inaoote, 
krvfe, fruits, roots, and bomos, tho tubers of the buttercup SBud 
silverwiHicl, the oak-spangles, wbich enclose a gT^b, and are in 
effect the nidi of a cynipa/tmd the wire-worms, of which the bird is 
so destructivo as to destirvo the farmer's patronage instead of hie 
hostility, than to such bouquots of solid flosn as Lave been mentioned 
above. For the kinds of food indeed ^hich it prefers, the 
pheasant's strong legs and blunt daws admirably equip it; and, 
though its flight is strrmg and rapid (it has eveu'^be^ Imown to 
break plate-glass windows), as well as susisined enough tp 
cross tho sell embankment between Yorkshire and Lincomehire, 
whoro tho I lumber is four miles across, still it must be accounted a 
terrestrial bird, feeding, nesting, and rearing its young on the ground. 
The hen pheasant's nest is ordinarily a ground hollow on a slope, 
though it has been known to nest in a hedgo beside a cart-road* 
Occ^isionally, however, sho will take to a deserted owl's or squirrel'a 
nest, up a tree, as much as twelve foot from the ground; though 
whether in such castes she succeeds in safely removing her youpgto 
"terra ilrma,” and, if so, how sho does it,iB as yet, according to 
Mr. Togetmoier, apparouily suhjudice. 

From tho whole scope of Mr. Tegetmeier’s observations wo 
should infer that tho pheiisant in Eiigmd thrives best when, as in 
Norfolk, it is in as neimy a wild and natural state os possible. Where 
tho bird is taniost, ns in Sherwood Forest, it is found that apoplexy 
from overfeeding on maize aud stimulating artificial food seta a 
natural limit to an increnso which would otherwise^ be excessiyo ; and 
it is in such districts of course that tho extraordinary weighta of 
from 4^ to 6 lbs. oro recorded : — 

In all tlieso cssv$ of exceptionally largo birds the oxtremo weight Is owing 
to the fattening influence of iliu uiaizo on which they ore fed, and some ato 
ovon HO defended wiUi fat os to burst open on concussion ivith the ground os 
the)' fall from tho gun. • 

One of tho chief problems comiectod with tho pTosert'ation of 
pheasants is, of course, how to bo even with the greatest Cm 
to it, tho night-poacher. Our author gives useful recipes fia 
getting rid of cats^ foxo.H, hodgehogs, and i>olecat8. Ho holds ^0 
scales, too, very fairly in tlio often-tried case of " rook verius phea^ 
sont.” Ho cites coses where pheasants have sat and reared their 
young immediately under a rookery ; adduces presumptive evidence 
of the rook's indirect good olficca to the pheasant, which ia indebted 
to it for stray pellets and quids, dropped from tbo crowded pouch 
under the rc^lrs lower mandibm, in the transit home to its mate 
and neat; and finally concludes that, save in exceptional seasons^ or 
where are exposed by mowing, tho influence of the rook is 
notbosiilo to pheosant-renring. The carrion crow is a leas doubtffil 
offender, and, with jackdaws, magpies, and jays deserves no quarter. 
But the human biped ia worse than all these, to say notli^ of the 
expense of money and ill-blood which it takes to deal effSotually 
with him. A wild instinct and a tempting price in a ready morkt^ 
prompt the poacher to toko advantage of tho pkoasant'ti mund- 
quest of food, and too demonstrative habit of proclaihung his 
roosting-time oy a chuckle whmi he " trees.” As Mr. Morris puts 
it, " the paths they form in thickets invito the treacherous snare; 
the air-gun can easily reach them on tlicir visiblo roost^ 
or even a nooso at the end of a pole ; should they fly, 
the difficulty is to miss them with a gun ; and should any of 
these means not be resorted to. a villanous sulphur nmteh will 
bring down^’ (JBrit, Birdsy iv. We look with interest to 

see what panacea ia proposed. Three devices areglimoed at pfjnoire 
or less efficacy; such as pitfalls seven feet deep with slantiiig sid 60 » 
which would no doubt vex and discomfit the poacher, especially 
in the case of the night-watchers being near ; or alarm-guns (an 
old device wbkh has been gmtly improved upon of late yem) 
capable of disebargo by the action of a strong curved ipring, whioa 
is nold by a trigger tost .can lie aetod upon Sy aavei^ lines set in 
di^rent^diiectiooa 33 est, ho'w6var> and cheapest, are the 

made of haybanda, ru^iesi or lom, bound with tarred 
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twine or wire— or, in tnnny caeee, of pjuntod wood— 'wWcU m tied 
np in the laT€li-1}oiiji;:he, and at which the poacher la led to blaco 
away hia powder and ehut to hie own losa^ > confuBion, and 
disooveiy. mne of these pledm, however, eupenode the neoeseity 
of n!ghtF>watchiiig ; and yet even this may be done without, 
if we may accept the euggestione of writore quoted by Mr. 
Tegetmeier, whose experionOe lo a g^t extent coincides with 
that of Mr. Wateiton. The gist of these euggestiops is the 
formation of a special poacher-proof covert or two. Euclosurps 
of fh)m ten to two acres planted with spruce and silver firs in a 
central part of the estate^ or as near as may be to the house, 
kept good by regular thinning, and a mixture 5f birch or chestnuts 
for nurses to the spruce, and for the birds to priHsn their pliimnge 
in, form an impc^uable roosting-plaee and stronghold for tho cock* 
pheasants, which, scouring the woodlands from ejirly mom till 
eve for larvco, roots, and Kips and haws, will come IkicIc 
at night to their warm roost among the spruces. Tlieseare prefer- 
able to the Scotch firs, which have not stich horizontal branches, 
siud serve bettor for the cock s higher roost than hollioH, Portugal 
laurels, and vows, which might Iwas good a Miinctuury h)r the heus. 
The larch bmuches aw undoubtedly favourite roostd of tlio 
pheasant, but do not otlbr the samo*^ concouiineut from tho (piiek 
eye of the poacher. Mv. Waterlon’s plan is akin t<» that jii^t 
noticed, inasmuch as ho plants spruce lir.s fourteen feet apuri in 
the centre of a covert of three acres somi i\ith whins aiul fenced 
with holly on a level urroiind l)eiieath a hill, and bordered with a 
gentle stream. Tliis observant naturalist did his utmost to allacli 
his birds to their aanctuary, and to wean them from vagi*jinl 
habits, bv feeding thmn from niid-tvinfer to epriiig with boiled 
potatoes, Df3an8, and cahhago; and ho luu resorlud to tlio wooden 
pheasants as a foil to the poacher. 

Of the three modes of feeding in the coxeils, tho le ist 

advisable is that feeding-tvoiighs which op»‘ii by the pheaKimt s 
weight upon au atUicbccl bar. Ijosides being <‘xpensivv tuid apt to 
get out of order, they fncilitato the undcsiiv ble end of lUlirig tho 
bird to repletion. For feeding by band, if duno punctually and iit 
a sot place, it may be Ssvid tbiit it is tho surest method of making 
the birds tumo, aswell as of ascertaining that all is riglii wiili 
them. Best and simplest, l^o^vevev, is the stack of nuthroslied 
gzaln, willi the caw iurued inwards, and tho botUuu of the stick 
a foot from the ground, at which tlio ])bc;iaiiit may help itself, a 
bundle btdng pulled out and its bantls cut every tw'o or three ilays. 
Mr. Tcgotmeier prescribes a pluaisjint-hut to servo at once^ for 
a shelter and a dust-iloor, ns well ns soil*, pi ico for vari<uis 
Ibods, such us potatoes, iTuliau corn, and JiniA'ileui articholo's, 
which by the w^ay are .a groat reconuuoudation to a covert in tji- 
pheosauts eyes. ISo, too, aiu shallow catchpools to hold water j 
and these thing-? are w^orth altoiidiiig to if they tend to kec]) the 
pheasant from roaming. For tho pheasants gt'nerally, and the 
young ones in particular, it is of great importanoo to provide 
plenty of greon food. This is especially nocessary in the pons or 
a^jmos in which it is sometimes tho custuui to breed pheasmitj? 
Ibr tho covert; and thnfiK3 should bo ns mneli os posaiblo moveable, 
since ground o» wdiich the birds are too long statimiavy is apt to 
become tainted with tho ova of tho gape-worm. The pen of 
wattled hurdles, sunk a few inches below iluj surfrt(MU)f tho gi-uiind, 
&stenod with tarred cord, and netted at tho top, unless tho 
pheaaantfl’ wings aro dipped, is better than the permsuiuiit aviary, 
m that it is more easily shitted. But it should bo largo enough 
to aiford ample room for a cock untl from thvco to five hens, aiul 
across a horizontal polo should bti hung a imnilwr of faggots or 
branches for a shelter, a laying-phico, and ti roost, Ma ny cautious nr($ 
given in these pages with reference to the pheaawit'slivyinghor eggs, 
u in conrineiiient, whore they can bo regularly and quickly collected. 
The male bird in continoment is apt U> hike to egg-‘'atiug, and, 
having oontvactod tho habit, clings U) it os a dog that has killed sheep 
clings to the taste of mutton, or a ghoul in the Arahinn JSUtjhts to 
that of gravt^ird corpses. To remedy this lie is sometmies given a 
wooden egg to tire him of tho sport, find at otliors is cribbed iu a loose 
box in the comer. Another plan is to coax the hen to take to an 
artificial nest, thinly covered with straw, througii which the 
may drop into a box or tiwy coated with seeds. Owing to the dis- 
like of the hen-pheasant to incubate iu confiuoment, the balt-bi-ed 
MilW Qr the pure-bi'od Gome hens ore often called in as foster- 
motlmrs ; indeed any hen that is a good nurse will answer the 
purpose. A comparison of the hatching of eggs iu a pen and iu 
die nest in the woods suggests that, following nature, we should 
atiidy dry and sheltered Imtchiug-pl^es with a free circulation of 
air, to cherish the life that lies l^neath the shell. 

A chapter on the roaring of the young birds strongly n^conimends 
that they should be left os much as possible to nature and instinct. 
iWiaiiWpupiB and canorv-Boed ore tho beat first food ; and next, 
die iavaloahle custard which does so much for the ynung chicks in 
the I\mUry Book, There is much diversity of opinion about the 
quantity of water to bo allowed to young birds; but, with the 
precautW of its being fresh and clean, it seems, only natural that 
the Bup^y ahoold be liberal. That they drink freely in a wild 
etato seems to follow from tho observation (p. 7x) poachers in 
large breeding-places always net any springs withiu reach of the 
qoopa in dry woatiier, and this often with success. 

iSsifofe concluding, we must draw attention to Mr. Tc^t- 
moleris piurtial dissent from the hard and &8t rule of shooting 
the cocks and saving the hens. Though the fiesh of the hen 
is moie juicy, the tmorUman fhola a pong at its sku^tor, and the 
•ninptiiafy Ims of the fidd and oovort Iwve long eD!i<n:ced a pro- 
viiiou iMKPhist it* A poeirlaureato, who did not aet much of a 


mark on the last oentuiy, foUad aa fiofiowa to the ruk and tke 
iurMt for breaking it 

But when the ‘Bm to thy dUeemiog vtavr 
Her adxirplalon spreads of dus^ 

Tho attendant keepers prudent Waridng hear, 

And spare the offspring of the fhture year t 
Klee slmli tho fine which cueUmi laid of old 
Avenge her slanghter hy thy forl'elt gv^ld. 

TJiero is reason, however, in Mr. Togotmeier^s orgume^ that jrou 
may carry aliooting the cocks to excess, and may cause disproportion 
by sparing the hens. One of his correspondents writes that, as a rule. 
** too much forbearance is shown to hens early in the season ana 
too lltUo to the cocks at the end of it.*’ lie would adapt one or 
two small coverts ns feeding places for slogk birds, and spm these, 
but kill freely clsi'whoro. 


TllK TONGUE NOT ESSENTIAL TO SPEECH.* 

W HAT is a mitiiclo? Tho world at large would have been 
spuiHi'd ni.) littin amount of distraetkm, and our library 
shelvef* would have had a great deal of space for works of 
more tangible and peniiauont worth, h.ad disputants on tho 
iiiituiu mui signilicftTiPo of miracles biwm compelled to define in 
strict teniis what they underalaud a miracle bo. An English 
c«nilrover><i.ilist has hy no moans that risidy xvay of evading the 
dillic.ulty which the (leniian poyHosses in the omhigiioua use of 
till* wonl Wu!uIpi\ How over widely English thinkers or writers 
iimv disi'ign‘o in uudcretariding of wliat constitutes a miracle, 
it is ucv<*i'il on both sides that a miraclo is aoinewhiit regally and 
os-’cntialty beyond a inoiidy wondri'tul thing. To excite wonder 
and to di'fv expkn.ntiou are qnaliticri which go no way at all to- 
wards making up the iden of a miracle. A thing may w matter of 
wonder to-day, and not only clear, but commonplace, to-mojTow. 
'fin* 8;uue iJiijjg may bi*, like the electric iliisL, tlie wonder, even 
the ti'jTor, of some minds, and tho sehnililic instrument or tho play- 
llong of olhoio. To talk of sending amessMgo to tho East or West 
Indies uiid having an answer back iu half-au-hour would have 
been, lifty years ago, to snggost a miracle to probably every man 
living ; und wlio knows how many things wliich would bo 
disnnsMiMl us minifies or im]>os»ibilitios now may l>e ibo mo&t ordinary 
things iu tho w*>rld lifly years hence f* Wc may aa well vary oiu: 
opeuing queslion by asldng wdiat are inipossihilities P Moat pcoxdo 
would j>rubabJy suy oll’hund that an impossibility is wliat cannot 
bo done at all : that a luinifAo is what cannot bo donu under tho 
existing laws of natiu-e ; but that these laws may bo in exceptional 
cases, and by the fiat of a higher power, suspt'iided t>T overruled. 
'J'ho question still remains, wiiut is nioaut by la\v.s of nature P la 
it such la-ws us wc at the present time know to exist, or aucli aa wo 
may have aacertaiiied to cvi&t, say iu lifly years* timoP At all 
evfiitH, must we not be prejumMl iind many things ivhich onco 
weiv. dciuncd iiicrediblt*, impoBsibk.*, or miraculous, now mado 
thoroiigJdy clear aud of everyday occurrence ? 

Au event takee place bd’oro our eyes, or ia fold us by witneflaes 
of good repute as liuviug been scon by them, or cuiTcntly imported 
among tboiu lifleeii ceiiturii's or ao ago, which is utterly incom- 
patible with all that wo know of natural possibility. Whut are wo to 
say of it P Aro wo to argue the iuteifctX'nco of*n power over and 
above nature, or bimnlyto say that our seuw'a or our wilnosses have 
played ua false ? Tho proofs niuy he too strong for ua Bimimnrily 
and with perfect sntiefacUon of mind to set tho fact aside. AVhat 
then will a man of lair, or let us say of smitical, mind do ? There 
iiiiiy he luiuds of a purddoxical or lauatical cast to tvhich tho venr 
inconceivability of the fact may be an incentivo to belief. Cnao 
fjuin impomOile m. Be it however said, in justice to the fervid 
African, who, if on ardent ladiover, w'os certainly no illogical 
driveller, that this famoua saying of his meant no more than that 
the tuct of a thing having taken place which was impossible in 
niitiiro or to man made him believe it to bo the act oi God. Of 
tho elfect upon a mind oppositely constituted we may practically 
jmlge from the frank ndniission of Gibbon that tho stubVim mind 
of an iniidel is guarded by secret incurable suspicion.” Whatover 
the evidence, he n*iects it rather than admit what scorns the only 
admissible alLei'nunvo. It is simply a question of pre-oxistiag 
bias. ** The Ariun or iSocinian who lias seriously rejected tho doc- 
trine- of the Trinity will not be shaken by tJio most plausible 
evidence of au Athouasian miracle.” Doubtless he might say the 
same thing of the bigot on tbe otbtir side. But what does Gibbon 
himself do when staggered by the overwholmiug evidence for what 
Could only bo accepted, if at all, as a miracle — tne well-known casa 
of tho African martyrs who retained tho gift of speech after thoiv 
tongues had been cut out ^ the roots under orders from the 
Vandal Arian llimncncP To bis instincts as an historian tiie 
proofs of the stoiy were not to bo set oside if historical evidence 
was to bo admitted at all. He states tho evidence with his usual 
Mi'iiess, yet ho is utter^ unable to submit his reason to vriiat Jb 
not othemise to b© spoken of tlian as a supematural gift.*’- AD 
bo can say of it is, tluit it will t'ornmand the belief of those, and 
of tboBo only, who already believe tliat tbeir [the. inartyra’] language 
was pure and ortbodoxi” However much be might i^iim H as-an 
explicit canon of logic, be would in practice odnut that, os » fi^. 
tho mind does and will find in its own inner stoxes an MUtuol 
belief or tendency to believe, on wbicb it proc eeds te ndi^t m dPy 

*Tht Tofigiu mt £t$tntiul to Spmeh i wUh IQmtraUouM ttf jP^w» of 
Sptech in tho AfHcOn Coffman. Bf the Boo. Kdmd XwtilctDflL 
London: John Karray. 1873. 
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alitjr, we cannot but tbinb it a pity when interest is Bought to bo 
excited by a chaFocter or mode of thought and action ont of 
keeping with normal experience. And though Healer Jlforicya 
lh>mi»e is oarefuUy wrought in a literary Beiiae> tbo characters do 
not Birike us as thoroughly natiiral^ however vividly portrayed. 

Wo will take some of the princiifal persona in succession. Firsti 
there is John Motley bhuseli, the duU, sorrow-struiken, and dc^^ 
religious man, deacon in a strict and godly coiomunity of a Cfat* 
vinistic turn, who takes for his second wife a creature young 
enough to be his daughter, full of worldlinoss and lovitv, because he 
has concoivwl a passion for her which a person of his sect and tern- 
penmient would have coueiderod a temptation of and from 

whom he would have fled rather than have cherished her as a sweet 
and lovely gift of God and nature. Then, when this wife bus dia- 
hoxiourod him, and he has lived hia whole after-years in a condition 
of uniesimied despair — which again w»)uld have lK>on scarcely the 
tj^ts of nis faith, or consiatont with the heartfelt religiousness of 
his earlier nresenlaUon — he cun undergo the strange complication 
of her death-b^ Hitherto he has allowed no one to mention her 
nmne^beforc him, nor the name of Robt^rt Waldron \ but now he 
con kiss the dying child of her sin, dying in the arms of his own 
daughter, and in the presence of its father, his wife^s former 
lover; and ho can even, when llobert falls sonseloss, raise liim 
in his anus, and, with a woman's tenderness of touch, carry him 
into his own room and lay him upon his own W.” Tins Biihlimo 
perfection of resignation at tho end, which has been utterly 
wfuitihg to him during the course of his trial, ccmies witli a 
certain shock of inharmoniousness, at hiiist to those wdio do not 
believe in sudden conversions. Jlis inarriago with ii ‘^daughter 
of Moab” atall was scarcely in keeping 'with his cliaracler 
and profession; his lifelong brooding over his inistortane was not 
mow so ; but this doath-bod reconciliation is the straugi^st ex- 
position of morbid and unnatural psychtdogy that ive have seem 
for a long while. ^ 

Is Kose the wife more natural P In the begiiijiing light and 
silly, not in love with lier husliaud and cherishing n sentimental 
fancy for Kohert ^Valdron, ii is perhaps likely enough that she 
should cl<mu with the younger man when the^teiuptiition comes, 
but not likely that sno should leave lier lo^er survoptitioiislv 
before the birth of their child. She is a W'3iu{in of no mental 
strength and of no delicacy of conseieiiee ; not bad so much ;ia 
silly, and more vain than vicious. She proM‘d both her want of 
power and her want of real crmscieiice in the later .scenes, who.n she 
sways hopelessly into Hester’s hands and towards the liushand 
sfao had not loved, bocauso she is ill and friendk and when she 
meets hoT Moiucer without sliamo or nmujrse. Such a woman 
would have clung to her lover with the tenacity of weakness, Slie 
would not have had eithijr courage or sense of'giiilt strong enough 
to detach her at tho very' moment when she most needed support, 
or, if she had, alie w^ould have currit'd her burden to the lust, and 
have been too strong for the j)itil’ul part ft.«4sigried her. Wc* 
think tho mingling of shallownf*.<%9 ami fixity of purport*, of 
indlfferunco in tho past and Bpoutaiieunsttuideriiesa as time gtu*a on, 
contradictory and not a true study of character. An author has 
n perfect right to mal<e liis people act us ho pleaws. but rw 
tho Gods thcmsolvus w’cro bound by necessity, so is ho hound hy 
certain laws of art and science, aiul he has no* right to Uiuko thorn 
act in my way inconsisttmt with tlicmselves. 

Again, w'ould Mr. Waldron have countenanced for a moment 
the project of hia son’s marriage with Hester ? It seems t<i us 
uncovenontwl sinners a strangely indelicate idea that the man who 
bad ^iiecd tbo wife should wish to many the dimghtor, though 
she is only a stoj^aughter. And it seVms just as odd that a 
jjillar of the Ohurch, who objected to a daugblvc of Monb as a wife 
tor one of his dcacx>ns, should not soo as rleurly as any ordinary 
gentleman would have seen that tho iiuirriago of his son and that 
deacon’s daughter was uttorljr impossible under the eircutustancea. 
We greatly wimder that Miss ISirotton should have chosen such a 
theme. l*;ven in her cool, quiet, unfovorish liauds it is but a 
doubtful one, and full of ugly Buggestious. 

'Wo are no better pleased with the character of Mi.ss Waldrf>n 
than with some other tilings in this book. It is a spiteful portrait, 
and thert'fore Vjadly done, A woman of uncertain who makes 
love to the two young pastors in succesHion, and who shows such 
miserable jealousy and rancour, is not a pleasant person to contem- 
plate. A little more tendi^mcss and gi*nc*rosity in the handling 
would have niudo all tho difference between a portrait spoiled by 
illHUitare and one redeemed by generous judgment. Some of the 
bits about her, however, are very good, tliough others, lilm the 
parcel of old clothes sent to Hester, are unworthy of the author, 
and more like Mrs. Henry Wood than Miss Hesba StretUm 

Mii*8 looked upon her krotber*^ sin as a cross expros:jly cf»n- 

Btnu^tedfor hsr^lf, and weighing more heavily upem her than ufKm any one 
eli^ *She grew a liondredfldd more terrific in her lliblc classes and mothers* 
and expatiated nith extreme unction upon the judgjiu'Uis of 
ileaven. The teligious poor generally enjoy being alarmed. They have 
iKMsn driven out of some of the strongholds of supcreititkm, which are not 
without their chamiB ; and they like to taste again the thrill and creep of 
awe, with which they were wont to glance back over thrir shoulders for the 
m^uuins of former times. Miss Waldton invited them to peep with teiTor 
Into the mysteries of Divine Judgment ; and she became popud^ wllh them. 
Agreat Work began In her classes j and she said that her brother’s fall hud 
been the 4BObveTsloQ of many wtds. 

.• Hester in lior white nightgown brings 
the of poor runaway Rose to the husband of the one sinner 
' ana w lather of the otliw, and the way in which ^ two men 
SBMt woe to face with their sorrow and their shtunoi is well done. 


It IS quiet and strong, sbnplo snd graphic, and has a tm^woithv 
abson^of tine words. And Mias Sbetton has weubroughidnt 
the injustice of the different, judgments passed bv llie world on 
the man and the woman when Wh have equally fallen. Hei^^iii. 
nocent wondirt why it should be so is a very true little 
where much is strained, these smaller touches of nature, finer 
points of truth , are very welcome. The character of liawson, driiamer 
and wuuld-be murderer, though a mere sketch, has perhaps most 
consistency and power. But wo wonder why he did not finish his 
work, after his first failure, ou lioborl. He had plenty of oppor- 
tunities; and in the uii8nti8fai'.tory state of the police and of piiblio 
opinion in Little Aston he might have knocktMl nini on the head in 
his miwter’s house more effectually than ho did before his door, 
and with a.s completo impunity. The strange coincidence of his 
murrlcTouB blow failing twice, once on Robert and once on Hose, 
shows a certain paucity of invention that vm are sorry to see. 
lk‘suh‘s, a man like Liiwson, w ho had dedicated himself to revenge, 
would not have been baulked. One failure would not have ^en 
final, ami the very craziness of his muddled brain would have helped 
to concentrate and intensify his design. 

(.hi the whole, we fancy that Miss Stretton is hotter for short 
stories than for thrco-voliime novels. She has scarcely stay- 
ing power enough to carry lier without mishap to tho end of a 
long endeavour; but she is almost ]ierfeci in her shorter 
skotchos, ami sho lias a singularly tender and pleasant method. 'V\’’e 
are sarry, however, to have to nolo one or tw^o grammatical inaccu- 
riicie.s, such as *‘ dilVerenl to,” “ falling upon ” a lower thing, and 
some othem; and we are siirfiuted with rt'pctitions, such ns that 
of the various porsonagt's shnlting tbeiusidvos up in their own 
Toonia whenever things go amiss, or they got into perplexity and 
trouble. Nevertheless with nil its faults, and wo hnvo not spared 
them, JfeHtt^r Morlvtfs Protime has its own special chann — of 
manuer rather than of matter, it must be umli^rstood. Miss 
Stretton would do well to avoid all tho tumultuous tbemes of 
crime and pasaion ; hers is CBst^ntially tho stylo corn^sponding to 
the “ piNtrly grey ” of a painter, quiet Jndined, subtliied, but neither 
cold nor uninteresting. Into such ii style as Ibis it is a tcrviblo 
mistake to import tho glaring coloura of murder and adulti'ry ; de- 
scriptions of respectable old village-towns like i..iltle Aston, and of 
soliolnrly 1radi.‘snu*n like John Morley, are more to the purpose 
artistically, and infinitely rcfrcsliing and delightful to tho 

leader. 


GKRMAX MTICKATURE. 

f'pHH most important part of the second volmno of F, 

•A- l?i)icgcrb great work on .\ncient Ik-.rsia * is diivoted to the 
religion ol the country. Tho author retracts his former opinion 
that the diuilipui of the Zemlavesta repri'Siuits a transition from 
polytheism to inoiiotheiKm, and is rather inclined to regiivd it us a 
development of the hitter creed, occasioned by tho rlitliculty of 
acoouiiling for the orig-in of evil. He seems even disposed to adopt 
KosHowicz V view of the monotheistic character of Zoroastrianism 
at the period of tho ikdiistun rock inseriplions, which >vouhl fix 
the origin of the dualistic theology at some point in tbo intorviil 
between Darius lly&la.^pea and Alexamlor Uio Great. The niodi- 
fimtions in I’ei’siiin tbougJit ho considers duo to tSoniitic iufiiienee. 

He strongly suspects the belief in tbo sole mid uneroaled deity of 
Oriuuzd to have been derived from tho Semites, and asserts'llie 
Semitic origin of the doctrine of the rc.Hurrectiou of tho body as 
taught in iho Zenda vesta. Many of tho points of w>somblttiico 
ladweeii the Zoroastrian and other theologies are sufiiciently 
striking, esiieeially in tho sacrnnientHl systoni of the former, und iu 
its eschatoh*gv. It is also startling to encounter tho doctrine of 
the Roman uimreh respecting worlcs of supererogation, and their 
application towards remodying tbo deficiencies of tho pious. In 
the first section of his treatise Herr Spiegel discubses tbo charac- 
ter of the extra-iimndnne, and as it should seem impersonal, divini- 
ties, Boundless Time, Space, Ijight, and Darkness. Then follows 
the account of Ormiizti, wlio cannot in the writer’s opinion bo 
identified w ith any other Aryan divinity, and of the Iteneficont 
spirits called into being by him. The third chapter treats of 
Ahrinmn, in llerr SpiegeVs opinion as distinctively a creation of 
the Persian mind as Oriuuzd, and of his retinue of demons. The 
dc-signaliou of these by tlio word which in tjanscrit denotes Gods 
is luxjbably a vestige of tho ancient schism of tho Persian from the 
Indian religion, ind a parallel case to tho alteration cttectcd by 
Obristknity in the signiiicatiou of I'mVwv. Tho next principal 
tli vision of tho volume is ^voted to the obscure and interfiling 
«ubjf)ct of Persian sects and heretics ; especially the Zervanites, or ^ 
deuierB of the self-existonco of the evil princiule, and the Mani- 
chmauB. In this paxt of his work the author has made much use 
of Arabic authoritiiis. The second half of tlic volume is occupied 
by a clear and iuteniting sketch, evincing political insight as well 
as onidilion, of Persian history from tlie commenewiSnt of the 
Achteracnian dynasty to the subvemion of the Empire by AJox- 
fuidoT the Great. 

In tho preparation of his lenmed work on tho Epintles of 
I^atiiLB, Dr. Zahn t has been indebted to tho unpublished laboun 
of the late K, F. Axndt, whose treatise was complete for the 

• Er^Ucht AUtrihumtkunde, Von Pr. Spieffcl. Bd. a«> Lafariff: 
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prem bo long fdnoe rb tSii, Sinee that pedod the intoiest in the 
evhjeet has been xeviTed by the late l)r. Cureton’e disooirery en 
anc^t Syiiao ?eraion| to which, however. Oontiraital aohol^ 
hag in general reftiiwd the imj^rtance at one^tiine accorded to 
it^ in Eogliiiid. Gratifying ae it would be id be able to believe 
oiv)* 8 elve 3 in poseeBBion of the authentic text of ao venerable a 
monument of Ohrietian antiquity, we must aelmowle^ that Dr. 
S^n's arguments against the orimnality of the Syri^ text are 
irresistible ; its meagreuess and inconsecutivenosa ' inanif^tly 
atamp it as a mere epitome. It may bo feared that he is less 
successful in bis vinmeation of the ^uinenesa of fKe shorter 
Greek recension of the Epistles. Apart from such stumbling-blocks 
as the allusions to Gnostic herosios, and the impossibility of the 
development of episcopal pretensions to so vast an eiAc^ at so 
early a period, the letters are formal and polemical, utterly 
of the lively touches of feeling which the situation of the ^ter 
would naturally have called lortb, and of ativ signs of intimate 
acquaintance with the congregations which he is supposed to 
address. They seem almost ludicrously inadequate to their pro- 
fessed design of affording comfort and encouragement to a perse- 
cuted Church ; but it is easy to see why they ntay subsequently 
have been concocted for doctrinal purposes. When, indeed, after 
a lecture to the Trallians on the duty of utter, even al:ject, de- 
pendence upon their bishop, he assures them that his expostulation 
18 dictated, not by any immediate necessity, but by a presentiment 
that it may be useful at a future time, the manufactured character 
of the entire ^diess seems almost too plain for argument. Dr. 
Zahn is ingenious and acute in his criticism on the Ijonger Re- 
cension, which ho maintains to have been unlmown to Eusebius, 
and to have been fabricated between a.d. 360 and 380 by Acadus, 
or some other eminent Arian theologian, for controversial purposes. 
It is somewhat diificnltto understand how the fbrg»i^of a deieated 
parly could have obtoinod such general currency. The latter part 
of the volume consists of a study of Ignatius as a theologian and 
an ecclesiastic, the value of which mast du])eud upon the authen- 
ticity of the writings attributed to him. Dr. Zahn*s views on 
these points are not always lucidly expressed, and his freatmenibf 
the aubicct is much too prolix. 

Madlle. Jjudmilla Assii^ has not found it conveniont to statq on 
the title-page of her edition of Diary”* that threo- 

fourtha of the furst volume is merely a reprint of a publication 
brought out by herself twelve ytjwra ago. Yet such is the fact ; 
the Diary, down to the end of ($14, having been published in 1B61. 
The lady, however, has caretully provided that purchnsers of the 
fonner edition sliall derive no heiielit from this circumstance, by 
including the Diary for 1815 in the present volume, thus emu- 
pelling them, unless tluiv aru willing to put up with an iitfperfoct 
set, to buy the reniaiiulcr over again. It may Iw questioned 
whether the ohjaci would warrimt the outlay ; at all events it 
should bo dearly understood that the impending publication will 
probably bo vwy voluminous, and the pr(»portion of chaff to wheat 
much more consiilonihlo than hirmorly. The Diary to the end of 
1814 exists only in the shape of an abslwiet made by Geutz himself, 
who had rejected whale vtT he considered uninteresting. Ho did 
not cariy this ahridgnient further, and the remainder of the 
journal, to the end of 1828, is inoritubly full of insigiiiticiiut details, 
not one of which do wo expect Madlle. Assiug will spJin^ us. To 
vend rubbish at tlio price of history would seem to ho the final 
CAiise of this lady's bein'r, oud the triumph of herai’t. At the same 
time tho ocean of triviality will no doubt contain some real pearls, 
which may profitably be fished for by those who ore fortunate 
enough to obtain an inspection of her voliunes gratis. There is 
not much of interest ao far in tho new portion of tlie Diary, beyond 
the additional touches contributed to the unique portrait of the 
diarist, with his magnificent intellect and childish foibles, his 
political courage and persona] coAvivrdice, hia sclfishncos and 
generosity, his laboriousness and cfibmimicy, the dignified eloquence 
of his xuercena!iy pen, the strange alliance in him of tho cynicism 
of a j^litical adventurer with the enthusiasm of a patriot. 

A Treatise on theGreekVerb, by Georg Curtiust? is no doubt an 
important work in a philological point of vio^,but it is extremely 
tecnuical, end of purely grammatical intern^' The first volume, 
a ffood ordinary octavo, embraces in the writer/llt conception about 
half the subject. This prolixity is in some degn^e excused by the 
oomprehensivoness of the field of inejuiry, which now exfimds more 
or less to tho formation of the verb m all Aryan languages. 

Tho name of Wilhelm Dindorf is a suifioient gu arRiitoo for tha 
merits of his Lexicon to yEschylns (, of whi^ it is only necessary 
to say farther that it b preceded by a short prefiwse treating of the 
MSS. ot ASschylus and the conditiem of the text. 

Dr. Amoldrs work on the choral parts of Aristophanes { is 
an examination of tho manner in which these were brought upon 
tho sta^p), involving the endeavour to distribute the choral songs 
amoitf sndivjulual speakers where they do not appear to Imve 
by the wl^ie body of the perfotmeis. 

Dr. HarW*s studies on Homeric prosody U relate principally to 
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the kniriiheidiig of siKiort ^Uahias befok#, liquids, 
tlm instanoea m wh^ talus plaoe eipim^ 

be eotplaliiedi, unless oui the asBami<ti<» rfs<W Peow . 
pronunciation of liqaidi in Greek, the oatuxe’af "which he en^TOiwS 
to Investigate. _ 

The second vdlttme of Dr. Bsstian^e ^Ethnoknios) Bewaidb^ 
is, like the first, an undigestod mafia of faifbmatiom chiefly sectge- 
able inasmuch as it brings information soattered through axtepnie 
library of travel into the manageable compass of a sin^ volume* 
The mi section treats of the migrations of the Americtt nations, 
die second of the aboriginal inhabitants of Africa, divided into 
groi^.the third of the historical revolntions which have afleoted 
the Turanian race in Central Asia. An appendix addupee ihots 
respecting the theology and psychology of mbniqua nations*. A 
moro indefatigable compiler than Dr. llastian never existed, but 
there seems less and less prospect of hia proving hUusdf to he 
anything more. 

A Guide to Constantinople pnqiared by the Director of the 
Imperial Museum, at the instance of the Ministsv of Public 
Works, cannot Ail to be serviceable to the visitor to that city. 
From the writer*s official position he b bettor acquainted thaa 
most with the Ottoman department of his subject, while he appears 
by no means inattentive to cbssical and Byzantine antic^ti^. He 
incidentally mentions several unpublbhm Greek in the 

public library which he has had tho opportunitT of consulting— all, 
Kowover, of a late period of the Byzantme epomi. « 

A companion volomo to tho foregoing, hut executed on a burger 
scale, and including a much greater variety of topics, b devoted to 
the city and province of Smyrna. Dr. von Scherzer the Austrian 
Consul-General, has brought to this task the industiy and acburacy 
formerly displayed in the compilation of his wdl-lmown volumes 
on Oriental commercial statistics, and has obtained the assbtance 
of competent auxiliaries. Professor X'urst, for instance, has con- 
tributed a vatoabloKrmort on the intellectual and educational con- 
dition of Smyrna, which appears to ho by no means unaatisActoiy 
BO for as the Christian population, whouter indigenous or immi- 
grant, is concerned. The Tiirkisli schodb are naturally backward, 
partly owing to tho dearth of teachers, partly to the apathy of the 
|iopulation* lIow(;vor little the political results of Gre^ inde- 
{lendenco may have hithorto corresponded to expectation, there 
Hfoma no doubt of its imIuen^e moral effect in not only uniting the 
Gnioka os a nation, but in inspiring them with a spint which has 
prompted tho 'most strenuous elihrls and devoted sacrifices in the 
cau54(^ of intolleclual culture, which is rapidly rendering them tho 
preponderant race throughout Asia Minor. Of tho Turk person- 
ally Dr. Seberzer and his coadjutors entertain the most Avourable 
opinion ) ha is sober, honest, aflable and tolerant, but intollectufilly 
unfit to maintain the struggle with his quick-witted coinpotitor, 
and exceedingly at a disadvantago from his exclusive Imbility to 
military service. Tho relations of the various races among each 
other are represented ns very amicable on the whole. Tho laiger 
part of the work is devoted to coinraercial statistics, both as re- 
gards the immonpu and uiuioveloi>od ivsources of the country and 
the conqietition of the nmnufucturing countries of Europe for tho 
import trade. AgricuHui'O is in a backward condition, and likely 
to remain so until the means of communication are improved, and > , 
os long ns the bad systiuu of forming out the to^es u m$rsbt^ ul, • 
The volume b atM-ompanied by an agiicultunil map, riiowiug the J 
natura of the produce raised in the various districts ot the. 
province. * 

Books of travel and other works ndatiog to tho Baltic provinces , 
orf Kussla have ol late been usually prompted by national feeling, 
either in the form of sympathy on the part of Genuans for their 
op]»rea8ed countrymen, "or of the disposition of the latter to pro- 
claim their grievaiwhfs. Paul Ilunfiilvy s § visit to the country 
was^ictated by similar motives, not however bearing reference to 
tho Germans, b\it to the' blsthonians, tho long separated and almost 
forgotten kindred of tho writer's Iluogariiui countrymen. The 
IJgrian affinities of the latter are, ho complains, generally unknown 
, or ighored in Hungary, and ha is at some pains to esiablish the 
point by unimpeachable philological evidence. The literary 
part of his work is indeed the most valuable, for the prin- 
cipal interest at present attaching to the humble and inoffenaiva 
Ksthonians relates to the efibrto now lieing made to preserve their 
nationality by the revival of their language, the publication of its 
ancient remains, »uid the creation of a popular hteratore. By Ar 
the most important work uk Ksthonian is the national epos, tho 
Kitlewipoeffy a p«)em, or rather a collection of ballads, in idooo 
verses, in which the mythical traditions of the race are ombalmed, 
hearing great anaU>gy to the Finnish Kalewnla. The original text 
was ^ited in 1857 by Kreuswald; a German translation appeared 
in 1862 *, and Mr. Barmg C 4 ould has given some account ox it for 
English readers in M^azme. M. Hunfali^ enumerates the 

chief works in I^sthonian— principally, of courseiW an antiquarian 
or educational character— vJ-hich have appeared of Ate yeara ai^. 
gives an abstract of a pretty story of v illa^ life by Madlle. l^d m 

FihnoMtchii Forgchiaigen itnrf Sammluno von /dr AmBm* 

bt^tisn. Bd. 0. Jena: CoBtenoble. Londoa: Asher tk Cb. 


Von Dr. P. A Dsthier. Wien; 


Von Dr. A. mutian. 

t Dor Dtnjthor vnd ConotanUw^, 

HtAder. London : Asher & C'o.* 

1 Smurnn. J^Iit bwwderer Xiickvchl dk atngrtwdiitehen, tbM 
Ikhon UHd inUUmwAlen Vorhidinitm ton Vordor^KMnatt^. DetfbeitSt 
von Dr. 0. Scherzer. Wien : Holder. . London : William* 6c HOigals. 

a JXeiM in den Ovtt^mvlwcon Ruudandt* VoU Paul Hunfolvy- s®* 
dent ^ngorbehttL IMpAg : Dausker & Htunlilot. Londtoa : w^OUsnu dr 
fTorgate* 
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raims(»,th« only mi^dem work of irndgimiUon in tlie laitgaiiiFd, 
ixxmt tho poems of tlw same nntbor. X cOmprekMisivo Dks- 
jicmary^ ppen recency paklislmd % Hojfr ilViddaiQ^^ is 
lowengi^red uBon » ^^mVinniir. Fi«« newspapen and other period- 
cois 8X0 pnblisVMl, with a ccdlcctivo circulation o( about 7,000 
lopies. The populatioil beinK estimated at 6oo,ooo> it wirald 
;ertflldy appear tliatrilie Kath^ians are not a reading people, 
dttch, however; is bcang; donh to remedy the dopressod stale of 
ducfttion theiii> and hL Hunfalvy apparently does not 

lonsider that tho nationality is in sorioiis diusger of al^nption. 
)n questionfl of administmtion be sidos in general' with the Uetmete 
irotest sgamet the Hussiaa OovOmtneut’a ywglect of jts ^trenty 
tbligataons and »fTa\idxilent tcligieus propngunda ; hie laugutigc, 
lowever; is oxtxer^ly xnpdomte. 

WolfgoDff^lbiffV • cit^ intOTcatihg work on the raiiral (hw 

oratmuB of rompoVi; and other renmum of Oanipanian art, is, accord- 
ng to tho autbcff’s own accotint, principally designed to establish a 
intorion of distinction between the onginiil works of artists of the 
mporial period and theif iiifitations of their p.red0cessorB ; and, in 
ho second place, to show that tho objects ot thef*o imitHtiona or 
epToduetionfl usually Mong to the period of Alexander and liis 
nicoessoKi. The investigation of this liiltcr proposition nccessiUWa 
k copious inquiry into the characteristics of the art qf this latter 
jpoch— itrf realiaiu on tho ono hand, Uscndoavxnir to express v Ague 
md indefinubkr eentiineitt cm ibc otlier — its volnptiLonsnosa nnci 
jensationalisin, coiiutcrbalnnccd by a rnon» livt^ly pm^optioii of tlie 
!luu^s of inanimnle natiu'^ than had bocn known to the clA»*Hical 
ige bfOrecian art. , The of all examples of Hellenic painting 
impels tSio anther to huvo recourse to the iviuuins of Alexundrian 
iteraturo, and be shows at great length that tlio land.^cnpe back- 
pK>undH and , other eubofdim(|p dotaila of Pon ipeum pictures fro- 
[neiilly correspond with rcunirkabb accuracy to tho poeticid do- 
icriptiops of Th*Ni*^;itHs,*' Apollonius Ithodius, and the ^‘pigram- 
imtists. Ho adduces roasons forjcoiisidnring that th4 miniatures 
>f tho Vatican 'Vxrjgil and tho 'Word-pictures of Nonnua arc ro- 
»rodttoed or xnudided from Alea^andmu origlBuls. The incjuiry 
mnseqnently takes a very wide ningc,,ftnd the interest of 
ho book ia by no means cmifou'd to greliia*oU>gicHl subject?, 
rho general tondetwy of fiefr Ifi-lbig's Criticism ia hj dt'prt'cisle 
hoAnvoativenesa of Ilje artlstw of thq Komun Imperial perrod, and 
/) represent them as mainly dependent upon tlioir prodecensors for 
heir aubjocts, alilnnigb tho luerLt of '■tlioii* rxoeutiou 


x^hology rendered this iiiforinpty inevitnhlo in tho h^ber avaII.s 
) tart; but tho busts and coins ^of .‘*ovei’cigiw, tho l)Mtilf>sctmcs of 
Crajan’s colnmn, and c^on tho^pe'Hbrmance of tho Vompidan artijsts 
n^mceand hiimoroiis; sukjtK'ts prove what ability reiuaintnl for 
.he troatment of tho wdislic^asperlB of ordinfirv life, and indicaito 
ivhat might haye lsHUifCXpcctf'd if, as in uiodorn times, a Dulch 
ichool of art had succeeded an Urdiati. 

The d^Um*tipa of Dr, Mux Wirtht as Slatistician-nonoml of 
Switzerland, and as a wrihn* on siibjwts of public economy in- 
p^neml^ proniiscn W'cllf<»r tho success of ^loyor’s *• rjermau Annual ’* 
mder bis edibu-ship. Tho work ia dosignod to niford a coniplcto 
uiDBpfCtaa of iln^ intelli^ual lilb «f Europe for tlie year, (^specially 
n..t"n (leparlmeiile of^’aoieikv, industry, and political dcon miy. 
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MVOaiAHOX AND COXSEllVATIVlfe? 
fpHB Prcnch BoyaliflU ha'lfc^fihown tliAt they are not 
X too proud to take a loaf^ oni of au euomy'a book. 
After depoBitiff M. Thii;^v for tryion^ to make a Bepubhc 
wiiliout Kepublioaiia, ilicy aro^now dotcriumed to i^ako a 
^otmrcby without a Kmff They ean have tio real wi^b to 
«eo Maranat MaoMahox Pieaidout for ten ycaia, their 
political imagination is hunted, and, having failod to got 
whni they want, they ar© fain to put up witl[ji a oofoura'blo 
imitaiioupf it. SUll the pohoy pt’ib^ lioyahsispn^ and 
Mtu])lo 18 more mtelhgibre than the |Ki 1 icy of the Goiu 
801 vat jvea pure tad almple. Franco, it }fi rleai*« anfter 
inoio than she haa yet touilbtvd ImTah'o v^e wifl put up with 
the Count of Citamboud If he i^ over to be accc^ited as 
King, it must bo in the character of a rdftige from aiMirchy, 
and t,ho bel^t chance of producing anarchy^ is to saddle 
LAaiuc for tort years with b. President whont she doeb not 
want It 16 a chance that may fail thtough the wisdom ancl 
self-control of the Bepablioan party; bid the Itoyaliste 
rtaimally hope that thie Bclf-control will* soon break downf 
and that France wifi be givefn over to intolerable fioonse, to 
ho quickly followed Iw equally intolerablo repreisioii Upon 
this formless chaos HuJtiif V. will descend like the Divine 
Idjmjt at the makitig of iba world. At his appearance 
Older will resume her sway, and a new political creation 
will rise out of the deep. It is a tremendous risk to run for 
^ihe sake of a possible Bestozation, but Ui those who think 
itestoration the one thing needM this is obviously not a 
valid ol^oction. What ahall it profit U* Legitiimst if be gam 
order and prosperity and lose his King P But the Con- 
servatives wtio are acting with the Royaiists in ^lis matter 
have no such ozeuse to offer. Their conduct dVer since the 
a4th of May displays extraordinary ignorance of what con- 
atitutes a really strong Government The reason why one 
French Goveruinent after another hsM proved so weak is 
that not one of them baa iaad any real foundation in the 
public opinion of the nation. Tbo great mass of French, 
mmi have accepted any GovenViiient that has been given 
to them. An advonturei^ who could onOe Jay his Imnd on 
the bell-rope might count oti the ofea^ence of dl the 
servants, and FrencbBevolutions have by df^^roes resolved 
themselves into a series rMes to gw bwd of the bel). 
rope Ten days agoiibsBqyaliBts Oiood veWnear it; to-ds^ 
at IS almost witbdL the graafl of the hiaoMaholdi^ But 
poyrer thna scertred wJU at b^t be held on the old 
tenure The moM bopflAi} sign abmt Frdpoh^UtuoB in 
187Z was that all reasonam ptAiticHaja .se^od tb bo 
beaming oonscious that the* Vay to esAbliiftr airsfjirong 
‘Govpmmeni wat to wait urtlal a gen^ine^r poaGefezioe 
t for obe (brm of govAmment over AdtW md ^ 
(itsdyf in, the conn t i y , 

Kigbt Centre have tmleaiAiied Clair "iimtnentaiy 
wisdom, abd are ready to,»ifepose tbi' Count w. 
CtuuBoun tipon the nation ortd^&y«Ahd Marsha) Mtc*- 
Mahox ^ noxt^ The 0I4 delusicm of a^rojiigif&ver^ 

^ ment^irongytlM * . 

4 Mstead of 

isbegiainbgtag^ 


: far Wpeb'-j 

rM ttf iM.coaa oak of 
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tenure diUriug the interval which will be requijped to cany 
the country^ through the present political cnsit If the 
proposid of the llighfgchad been to declati the Mardml 
i^esideSt until the t*uxmtitat]ona1 laws had been pessod, or 
^on nnfil the dissoltitioa of the exwtnjii 
Loffc might voty well have accepted it as J 
oatuens with a guaiautce that ^ order wotfld 


Qg Assembly, ^ 
providing tinm 
be aawiu 



©r 


Ibbpciibh' 

the saoxo They are both attempts to bbA the oebntiy 
by the decree ^ an Assembly whioh no longer TSj^re- 
stmit tbo coaniiy. Mao'Mahomsts ere just fS» set 

upon snafohing a vote bofem the i^sdtat AlWi up 

as the HoyalitU were the ivcek Wfotb hteV snd^tls^ arc sot 
upon it Jor tho Samh reasorfMi They/know that the oortUity 
not with them, and that even the tnfling cddHjon urblch 
tho partial doctiona would make to the numbqv* of ^e 
Assexdbly would {jr^bably l>o enougl^ to coiivori their 
u^oixfy into a minority. I'herc is nothing iteceOsanly 
vicious in a President being elected fefr^a ^Ibnged pdioa. 
If the fVeneb nation, or even the oxhijj^iig Assembly with 
Its full tale of members, had decret>d the mbd^ef thd^Presi- 
dent s appointment, had definod tho extent of hje poweiti, 
and had regulated his relations with his MinMerS, tbm 
would have been no objection to the duration of bis 
being fixed at tea years But when those indispezMabia pro* 
limiuanes are wanting, such on eleciioni is tantamount to 
the appointuiont of a dictator MhmibajL JiticUAgoo 
IS intended to r^lcr with slbsolu^ nower^nxltil nttbb tme as 
]%iys have been pdsse^ wHkSh' sLm 
absolute ^enough to dispeuOo witK bla gA,* What the 
nature of these changes ip slgdowed Ibsih in the 
Marshall Message. Bzistmg laws, he" says, do not arm 
the Goveruinent with sufOicient stTengih ** to dia 
** factious, or even to make itself obeyed by its own 
** The press abandons itself with impunity tp OTtinwop 
** which ^ would end by oormpting the publio a^d* The 
** municipalitfes forget that usfy axo organs of lair, and 
** leave thd* o^tral authori'^ without repreadhtaldves ’ 
The Maith al npght have put & this io^ a shorter oompasA ^ 
be had sin^iiyiiaid tha( the Goverummit finds powmv 
less to Suppress Bep^hlioanism. Th^ 

!gLb8tanclt*of tho law^a ofibndmg, Thtr fections which the 
OovOlmxaent is unalAe to discount" ife the minority of the 
electgft tfiircmghpttt the country. ThS agents whose 
olMd\i^ce it canndb command ars the offimls who are 
bidw tnprevBzit ihjf return q^ BepnblioaiL members, and 
who |dead that the twdr asaignod them ia an impoesimHty^ 
Th6 o6rraptipg«pitMis rtanda for tb# joumafe whidb are 
suffitHently oamtio©8 in the utterance of ^thenr tiews to 
esefee the decrees of suppressien'whijidi are fireelT dmdt out 


hwltlmiit "repreiiehtMiTcs afe Ckmooils-Oeoi^, who set 
fOk i^w at oooirtitiMiate abovk tU JiWt df tibe 
Bmnk, ah9 bQl«v4^4li» ^otooimBiik llMt <^p«D(iki of 
klk* dspofbheot mitk • fimbho. MDunImiI ICkoiutKM’a 
k»ii,» fimwy Imwo flua iKkbr 4ea jann, of Ooiwr 
ttf UntoutiMwaiv^isa^ba^akti VOtsnjfctt 

aatSt tot ontjokto of 4 B^idlilSoan Oorenubont 
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attacked by a petition, and aUhovgli it. is not to be 
ettppo^od tW tbo. petitkmerB wffl aUege tbat bo ^ oog* 
nimt of any coxrnpt practiGes, or pereona% mixed np 
with them, every jcandtaaio nina the risk ef having india- 
01^ friends who aa'e more anxious that bo should win than 
oarefhl how be wins* No contost could have m^e the 
appearanco of being fairly fo^ht tjian timt whien the' 
SorjciToa-GiiiKKBAL waged at Taunton, and' the petition 
n<»w presented is not, it is said, countonaTiced either by the 
defeated caudidato or tho local heads of tho Conaervativo 

e y. However this 'tm\y be, if there are persoth at 

nton who have satisfied themselves on reasonable 
gronnds that biibory or oorruption W'lis practised durln!^ 
tho recent election, tjiey are not# only entitled to have 
tho matter inquired into, but they .ore rendering tho public 
an aUmistakeablo service by insisting that on inquiry shall 
be made. It will be very much to bo regretted if m 
Attorncy-Genei'al in the first flush of success, like Mr. 
Jahks, forfeits liia seat because some foolish and mis- 
guided perBons with wliomV be has unhappily OKtablishod 
a relation amounting to agency have chosen l)elund lus 
back to take nicasiuvs on bis behalf of which ho would 
liavo most Rt7*ongly disapproved. But if misguided people 
of this sort aro U» bo I'catrained, nothing could be more 
likely to restmin thoni than by selecting a conspicu- 
ous example to show that not only are their (’norta. 
entirely frustraled in the long run, but they have actually 
inflicted a moat cruol blow on tho man they wished 
to serve. How petitioners are to prove their case under 
tho Ballot is a most interesting question, and if it is 
practically found, on an occasion Avhich will attract such 
attention as the trial of a petition against the Attoknjct- 
GnNEiiAr., that under the Ballot there is great difficulty 
in getting legal proof of ofleiices that will unseat a mcmlier, 
ilK‘ coiise([ueTices on the evo of a general eleotion may bte 
most serious, and the cost of getting into Parliirmhnt 
may suddtmly l>o enormously enhanced. .For the vacaTit 
po.st of Solicitor- General the Government has to 
chooso l>etAveen a thorouglfly competent man like 
Mr. Hakcouut, to w^hom there are some objections, and 
men <0 whom there arc no objections, but who are 
not as yet in tliat iKisition at tho Bar, or in tho House, 
which law ofTicere have generalljr obtaiimd before they 
receive thoir appoinhnenfc. Tho objections to Mr. Habcoubt 
nr© that, as his practice was at the Parliamentary Bar, he 
has neccvssnriJy aiiujo ho entered Pnrlmment hod loss to do 
with tho priUTtice of his profesHion ; and that ho has assumed 
to tho IVoiiBury Bench the position rather of an equal than 
of a pOKsiblo snbordinate. Those objections are, however, 
of liitio or no weight as compared with tho attoinment of 
the great oljjoct getting the best maw into a vacant office ; 
and it will be for Mr. Hauooubt to decide whether ho 
prefere the easy path of professional promotion, or the 
more difficult, but more interesting, 'road to political emi<* 
nonce. 


TOE FALL OF THE OANABIAN MINISTRY. 

T he Canadian Ministry, by resigning office witlioat 
waiting for tho result m Mr. Maokekzib^s motion for a 
vote of consuro, have oseaped the formal condemnation 
which, it maybe assumed, would otherwise have been passed 
4m them *, but it is difficnlt to understand wm# advajitage 
they ima^uo that they have obtained by this prAceediTig. 

resignaiiion is neoessarily an acknowlodment that 
4 (fty havo lost the confidence of the House of Commons, 
and it is also open to the interpretation that they were con« 
eoionsof the weakness of tbeur case, and tKwsib^afMd that 
the more thoroughly it was examined the vtorse it would 
appcAT. The Canadian Parliament has been exp.wsfely 
invited by tlm GtovERisroB-GBirEBAt to prpseoute or com. 
plete at its discretion the inmirj winch has been held by 
the Commisaion. There is, however, amarenHy nothing 
fhrthet to diseover; for the Vhole controven^ turns, 
not on foots, but on the opinion which may be 

formed Ot the character of the tannsaction. The advo- 
eatas of the late MmisW w, wiffc a certem amount of 
truth, that Sir Jowiit MAofOoxAfji) and his ooUcagties gave 
their evidence with perfiret Mudeur; and perhaps they may 
have bech more the whole stotr 

tad aJre^y b«m phUMiea > ftaT » would have been 
useless for Sir JoBu Micnomti) to ^(a^ytMpafce the apolo^ 
uflbred for him % ^ even if w 

liad been thM ^ 

'"'cbtdd boas oatelM 6t otosmyl ■ 


The Duke, having rfeofinify visited anil 

mg, as he .says, no pohttoal foybnr -of' 

e^cr party in the Dominion, has given, an opinion on 
the Pacific Railway soou^ which would hii^ 'been 
open to question oven if it had not been founded on 
a misapprehension of tho facts. . The l>uko begit^ his 
narrativo with the statemont that Sir Jomr MAonowHiD^ 
" had given a charter for the Canadian Paciflo Railway to 
“ Si/ Huon AlTiAK and some United States collei^es.*^ 
He then states that tho Opposition took advantage?, in the 
canvass preceding the geimntl eleotion, of the CQn<2Cssion of 
a gi'eat public work to a Company which included foreigners. 
The Ministers, finding their party supremacy ondangei^ by 
tho popular clamour, then applied to Sir Hiiok AXlan fi»r 
pecuniary assistance ; and as there is in Canada no political 
feccretary of tho Treasury, the Prime AIjnisvbb. received 
cheques for the money nccesswry for eksotions, and gave 
receipts for the amount. “This was disgraceful; for one 
man may stoal a horse, while another may not look over 
“ tho hedge.'' The Duke of AIaavuestkb in the same 
ironiqj^ tone Bsserts that the Railway charter was cancelled 
or surrendered some weeks ago, and that the Pbimb 
hfiNiSTEB had committed a great mistake in ^not com- 
municating the fact to the prens of Canada and of England. 
It seems that, in tho Duke's opinion, a Sj^crataiy of tho 
Treasury would bo perfecjtly justified in Troceiving, for the 
purprises of an election, money £h»m a contractor who bad 
immediately before obtained u valoable oonoessiAn foom tho 
OoTorument. As no such act of dishonesty is known 
to have been oommitfod in England in modern times, 
a |}eer of high rank ought not gratnitoualy to insinuate 
that English Ministers are not superior in morality 
to the most corrojjt politicians on the other side of 
the Atlantic. ^ . .% 

As the Duko of MAiircuBSTKK has not yet discovered 
that the practices which he defends are obsolete in 
England, lus judgment on the Canadian controversy is 
entitled to little weight. Notwithstanding tho extravagant 
toleranoe which the Duko profi^Bscs, lie has only satisfied 
his conscience of the innocence of the Canadian Ministers 
by imagining an order of events which has nevt occurred. 
It is not true that Sir John MAonoNALo first granted 
tho contract, that ibo O]q>osition tlion attacked bis de- 
cision, and that finally be appealed to Sir Huojt Alijix for 
pecuniary support. The contract was never given to the 
Company which included American subscribora. Oh the 
contrary, the only redeeming point in the conduct of tho 
Ministere was thoir demand that tho two competing Com- 
panies should bo. amalgamu tcd, for the express purpose of 
exclutling Americon influence. When the prepo^ union 
foiled in oonsoqueuoe of the.. refusal of the Inter- Oceanic 
Company to amalgamate with tho Oaniidian Pacific, a now 
Company was fomed under tho presidency of Sir HtJOii 
Atr^AR ; and the advance of money was anterior to. the 
final conclusion of the bargain. lu a letter of tho ^th of 
August, 1872, Sir Hcqh Allab informs bis Americah asso- 
ciafo, Mr. MMtJLi.GX, that the Goverumont bad on the 
previous day granted tho contract to a Company to 
be formed of CimadiainB only. He states in the same 
letter that this position lias not been obtained with- 
“ out a large outlay of money. I liavo nlroady paid over 

200,000 dollars, and I will have at least x 00,000 
** dollars more to pay.” Of this sum of 40,0002. or 6o,ooo2., 
Sir John Macponau) had by hfs owu airkiiawlodgmout 
received 9,0002. for tho purposes of tho election; yet 
the Duke of MAUCnBSTBB can see no impropriety 
in the transaction, except that tho Pkime MiNfSTEU 
was imprudent in signing the receipts. Canadian ond 
Americana of lax contMuencerii will w%»]come tho acknowlcdg- 
pxeut that ihe exchange of Government patrenage for 
money is commonly practised in England; and perixaps 
they will not aoc^#Lllat contradiction of tlio Duke’s im- 
plied assertion. He naa probaldy Jmld hims^ aloof firmn 
the dotailB of politics, and he may have founded his bdief 
on tradj^ns handed down through three or four genera- 
tions. There aro always persohs incapable of observing 
the world around thm, who would attrihoeh^ to 'Mr. 
Gladstovx the practice of Sir llOBEfisr' W autous, ted ;^dgo 
bf Lord NObthobook’s administration of InSfo foom tho 
dedainafoiy mvoothres of Bubbb. Not only wouM aPar- 
liteKB’taxy Secretey of the Treasoiy W/ho smtild be guilty 
bftWpvaictiioM whim m imputed ito Sie Som Maqponai#i> 
Olid hfo ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Ifbr di^vsu mm involve. j8|s ^ 
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is perfectly rightin holding tliaiiit malces little 
ditlbrenco whether rocoipta for bribes are signed by a Prime 
Minister or by a corifidontial subordinate ; but his estimate 
of the |)oliti(^ morality of England is founded on utter 
ignorance. 

liord DarvTSRiN’s assent to tbo prorogation of the Par- 
liumoiit after tho adjournment has been satisfactorily , 
explained in a long despatch which has been ap- 
proved l)y Lord Kimberley on behalf of tho Crown. 
As it had been announced on tho evo of the former 
adjournment that the Parliament wotdd only meet again j 
for tho purpose of tho prorogation, many membcTS were ^ 
not in attendance ; and tho enormous distances of Canada 
would have rendered it impossible for many of them 
to obey a hasty Bnnunons. It happened that tbo Mtrougth 
of the Opposition lay in the homo distric'is, while some of 
tho Ministerial supportcra were in Europe, and some beyond 
the Uoc^ky Mountains. No proof was tondcit'd to tho 
GovERNr»B-GENEK.SL that any member uf tho majority had 
changed tho opinion which tho Ifouso hJid before tho 
adjournment tacitly cxpres‘»cd in favour of immediate 
proi*ogaiion. The worst tliat could happen was thci loss 
of two inontlis; and tho intiTvaJ, insicad of being 
wasted, was occupied by the iiif|uiry of llu^ Commission. 
If tbo Hou.so of Connnoiis had ac(]uittcd the J^Iinistry by 
refusing to puss Mr. Mackenzie’s voIo of censure, tlio 
Ooykunou-General would no doubt have <*oiuplied with 
Parliamentary precodout, whatever might be liis private 
opinion. If the House luul, at ils pnivious jaeciiiig, been 
fully attended, Lord Dcfferin wtmld probably have «le- 
clincd to allow his Ministers tho rospitt^ afforded by a pro- 
i^ogation. An English nobleman who bus stiuVicd the 
oourso of public alfuirs more carefully than ilie Duke of 
MANCHiiSTEii is not likely to have regarded with com- 
placency or inditf(Tonce a iilausible charge of corruption 
agniust his Ministers; but liis coudiiet, as he explains it 
in his despatch, >vas constitutional and prudent. That 
it was upright and honourable Englishmaii had 
piovioiwly doubted; atid tho vitujuration of (^aiuidian 
newspapers is probably tho n’Snlt of habit rather than 
conviction. 

Tho result of the i*esignation of Sir John Maoponalp 
and his collonguos will be shortly known. Probably it 
majp' not bo thought ncce.ssary by their snccessoi’s to I'csort to 
a dissolution. Tliedi(fhrence.s which divide tho contending 
factions are scarcely intelligible to English minds, nor i.s 
tho appellation of tho “ Clear Grit party calculated to 
aftV)rd political information. It may be hoped that tho 
political con diet will not prevent or dchty tho construction 
of the Pacific Railway. Tho fear that American speculators 
might bo interested rather in tho rival line through tho 
States than in the Canadian enterprise explains, and 
perhaps justifies, the jealous care of tho Government to 
dispense with the aid of foreign capital. It would pi-obably 
have boon iuoiys expodiont to sustain Sir Hugh AiJjAN*s 
contract tban to postpone indefinitely tho construction of 
the railway ; bnt tho concession baa boon surrendei’ed, not, 
a.B the Duke of Makchehtek supposes, through feelings of 
delicacy, but because the Company has failed to procure the 
necessaiy capital in England. The accused Ministers are 
entitled to tlie benefit of a practical demonstration that tho 
concession which they are said to have sold has been found 
valueless by tho holders. 


THE BENGAL FAMINE. 

E nglishmen may folrly regret this autumn that 
communication with India is so rapid and so perfect. 
If it were in onr power to avert tho terrible disaster with 
which, according to the telegrams, Bengal is threatened, we 
could not know of it tbo soon. But j/^n we can simply sit 
still and hope that the ac^unts are oxl^gerated or pre^ture, 
it would be well if we did not recrive thorn except in an- 
cient detail to furnish Aeir own corrections. To^Btigliah. 
men an l^pidian fiimine is vho worst of all fomioes. The 
their own feHow-subjocts, and therefore it 
comes home to them as though it w*cro in Ireland or in Lanca- 
shire. And yet they are os powerless to render any assist- 
ance as though it wore in China or Persia. AH that can be 
done must be done on the spot. It is allowable, therefore, 
to sift to the utmost the statements fiimishcd by the telo'* 
graph, beciinso there is.no one to be stimulated into action, 
and|||tLSoquently, if things are made out Vorse than they 
afterwards prove to be, there is no practical gain to compen- 
sate &r the mental distress which exaggeration causes. No 


doubt, if the wont inference from the telegrams is the 
true one, tho prosi^t is vory terrible. Bwgal Ihoper, 
with its thirty nmiona of inhabitants, is one of tho 
most densely peopled countries in tho world. By^ho 
Gonsus of 1871 it appeared that the food-producing t^a 
contains an average population of 650 souls to the square 
mile, or one to eac^h half-acre. If the rice crop were to fiiil 
completely, this whole population will be thrown on the 
hands of the Government of India. In 1770 this actually 
happened. The rains had ceased prematurely in tho pro- 
vious September, and the Docembe^ rice crop was as so 
much di'ied stniw. The spring pulse crop kept oiF starva- 
tion for a short time, but \^en that was consumed tho 
people died by millions. There js an alarming similarity, 
as regards the weather, between 1873 ^77®* The rauis 

whieli should have lasted through September and have 
been succeeded by October showers, came altogether to 
an end about the middle of the former mouth, and now, 
UTiless tho winter is as abnormal as the autumn, it is too 
late to look for thorn. On flje other hand, if the causes 
of fainino are as present ns they wei*e in 1770, it is far 
from (ji‘rliaiii that they have 1mm equally fertile in results. 
Those who arc must likely to lie well infurmed are still 
doubtful whether there will b(J any famine, and whether tho 
scarcity which seems inevitable will not be felt in Beh.ar 
rather tlian in Uengal Pixiper. If this view of tlio ease? 
turns out to ho correct, it supplies two soni'ces of en- 
couragement. The greatest of the rico producing districts 
will not 1)0 and tho provitico aotimlly visitwl by 

sffireity is one in which tho j)C0ple do not trust to rice m> 
exclusively .ns in Bengal Proper. 

Happily tho < oudition of Ilengal is vciy diffcTont now 
from whiit it was in 1770. Tho English Governoi’S bad 
then no adeqnato expcn'ience of what famine meant, and 
oven if their knowledge had been greater, their powers 
of giving efteet to it wero too small to bo of much avail. 
T'herc was no free expenditure of money. “ The utmost,’* 
says Mr. lIuNTFU, “ that tho Council, when pressed by the 
“ Court of Directors as to Government relief ellorts. 

** could show AVfis a distribution of 9,000/. among thiriy 

millions of people.” Even if tho money to buy grain 
had Iwii forthcoming, the means of di^ibutlng grain 
were w.anl/ing. Now there aro loads and railroads at 
the iliaposal of tho Government of India, and with four 
months* warning — for it seems that, ns in 1770, tho rcJil 
pinch of tho scarcity will not be felt before jirfarch — a 
groat deal can be done in the way of collection and 
transportation. Rice can bo imported by sea from British 
Burrnah and Cochin China, though in tho latter market 
tho Chinese are now formidable rivals of the Indian 
buyer; and Bengal is now connected by railways with 
Central and Southex-u India. The inducoiucnt of higli 
prices, and tbo pressure of Gtxvcmmcnt ordora, will bring 
all tho available grain into tbo suficring districts; and 
the principal difliculty — in itself no doubt a snfiiciently 
ft>rmidablo one— will Ixe to convey it to tho villages lying 
away from the great lines of road. There is some coimort 
in tho refiection that in so many rosrocts the prospect now 
is better than the prospect in 1770. Instead of a grant of a 
few thousand pounds, there is tho whole treasury and the 
whole credit of the Goveminont of India. It is true that 
money will not create food, and that all tho imported food 
that thd Government can lay hands on may bo insufficient to 
meet tho demand. But the foroe of monoy os a food 
collector has never been tested ; since, though money was 
to bo had in Orissa in 1866, there was no moans or con- 
voying tho food when bought to the district which was 
being depopniated for want of it. Instead of a. total < 
want of means of communication, there is a symt^ of 
roads, incomploto indeed according to our present notions, 
but still opening up in some degree districts which a 
century ago were ^^^px'Oachablo. A further 

difference in fitvour of 1873 the wiMV poli<7 of the 

Government as reganfa private tradd. In 1770 tho 
Government set its face against the hoarding, of mini ; 
and the consequence was that prices remained lowland con- 
sumption did not lesson, until the whole stock of. food was 
on the eve of being exhausted. Now prices are rising at 
the ve^ first hint of scarciiy, and tho result will that 
food will be compulsorily husbanded from the oats^< In 
all those ways the disaster will bo met, if met it has to be, 
at an advantage to which 1770 presents no pe^Iol. ^ 

The periodical rccurrcnco of famines, or ft'rtat^nga of 
fiunint, completely disposes of twp objeoti^S which have 
of late years been taken to the policy of Hm Indian Govern- 
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ment. Why, ii baa been said, should so huige a bi^daoce 
bo n^Umed in the Troaeniy instead of being loflitp 
fructify in the pockots of the tamayers ? Those who hare 
recently asked this question will hardly care to press for an 
answer to it just at present. A Government which may any 
year have to mainwn sixty millions of peo|de for months 
together ought not to leave itself without an ample nsaerve. 
It might indeed in ordinary yoars go about its business 
with empty pockets, and trust to borrowing what/it wants 
whotiCvor the necessity presenis itself. But taxes loviod to 
nay tho interest on loans are, to say the least, aa^heavy a 
Durden as taxes levied to maintain a balance, and it is cer> 
foinly not desirable that the Government should be con(ildcr- 
ing how to raise money on the easiest tema at a time when 
every moment is w'antod, and every energy ought tt) be avail- 
able for tho work of collecting 'and distributing food. Still 
more ooiujluaivo is the answer which the alarm of famine 
furnishes to the argument that the Government of India 
been too lavish in its cx{)endilare on public works. It 
is only on exceptional occjisions that the real meaning of 
this expenditure can bo licognizcd. If there had been no 
Government expenditure on ixnuls and railroads in Bengal, 
the prospt'ct before us wrould probably have Ixioii as hope- 
less os in 1770. If there? had been no Government expen- 
ditiii'e on irrigation in provinces where the rainfall is less 
tlian it ordiTiarily is in Bengal, those provinces would have 
been constantly open to the danger to which Betigal is 
occasionally exposed. There may bo lavish expenditure on 
public w'oricK in the sense of money being laid out on unprofit- 
able works, or on works wdiicli promise b» be less ix?munerative 
than others ivJjioh might have been midortakon in their 
jilaco : hut, in the sense of money laid onl upon works of 
rocogniml utility, it is scarcely possible that the outlay 
should 1)0 too large. After all iliat has lieen dono in the 
W'ay of road-making, there are districts in Bengal wdneh 
can only be reached by a tedious and costly journey across 
n trackless countiy and ■uiibri(Jg<?d rivers. It is here 
that the pinch of the ajiprelieniled scarcity will bo felt, 
and, but for tho piilillc works undertaken by the Govern- 
mont of India, what is now true of sonio diatriets would 
havelx'on irno of filmost all. Indeed in Bengal juore roads are 
still tho groat specific ogainsl famine. liTlgaiiou might 
bo inU’oduced by constructing a dam across tfie Gauges, 
and diverting its flood waters into artificial chuimels, but 
this expedient would bo utterly useless in any but excep. 
tionii] years, Hoads, on tho other hand, are always usofol as 
auxiliaries to trn^le, while on tho occurrence of great 
scarcity they make tho woi'St forms of famine impossiblo. 
In proportion as the food supply of all India'" TOcomes 
availablo for the (listrictn in which tlie crops have failed, 
the burden of the calamity is distributed over a larger 
area, and is sha^d by the whole countiy In the shape 
of higher prices, ^stead of overwhelming a particular pro- 
vince in the shape of hopcloss starvatiou. 


SPAIN. 


T he state of Spain, and more especially of Carthagena, 
would be ludicrous if it were only a fiction. Anarchy, 
moral d^adation, and universal imbecility are in real life 
not rKlumlous but melancholy^obiects of contemplation. 


Kfty years have passed sinco Shellbt extolled in eloquent 
and incoherent verse the glories of “ a loud w^ioh now is 
free.*' At that time a successful robellion in Spain had 
temporarily taken the place of a vile and bigoted despotism ; 
and over since, at^ frequent intervals, tho Spaniaiw have 
tried, as opportunity oaourrod, the experiment of a pure 
democracy m which oMience, loyalty, and order have 
,.^t been deemed essential conditions of political society. 
They may now boast that they are a stage in advance of 
other Entopean oommunities which are engaged in a 
downward progress. The leaders of tho Paris Commune 
ww perha^ &s cxmtemptihte than the actual or recent 
of eArtbagena. and the Erefiph nation, notwith- 
etandmg^ its recent disasterg, retained sufficient vigour 
and diBciphne to cr^ internal trmoh. In England Re- 
'tobh^ns and Socialists oic^ fortunately for themselves and 
for ^hert, still too weak to exemplify, like RooutiS Banou 

inpraotici. TboCartbagona 
insuneclm s^ to mjpJ^approaching its clos^but 
^ IS a nation^ dugraoe tfcM^ allowed to exniie 

lwit»owniiihorentwkn». mt^lgndrideaaintid^ 
a%ii^, weBsuppbed only,^ 

, Uubed a blooki^i and l^.nin 


frorii the rebel squadron, which would no# hiVi?. 

ventured to resist an atta^ One . 

contrived to sink anothw; but some J^panish murdban# 
vessels have been captured on the open sea. Acooritiug to 
the . latest accounts, the insurgent GgWnmunt had 
or had been forcibly disBohred; and perlmps the tiA^on 
may now be exclusively maiotamed bytlie Uber^ con- 
victs who were at the beginning of the revolt released from 
the gaols, A government of professional thieves is j^haj^ 
the exti*emcst form which has yot been assumed bywberfy, 
cqualify, and fraternity ; but there must be a point w whioi 
even Spanish toleration will be exhausted, ami the cpn- 
victs would probably be glad .to submit oti condition 
of au amnesty. Wlmtcver may have been their former 
crimoH, they are comparatively guiltless of treason ; for they 
cnin (u^arcely be blamed for exchanging penal labour for 
service in the rebel ranks. When tho rebellion has finally 
collapsed, the Paiufi Mixistca will issue a grandiloquent 
proclamation on tho triumph of national unity ; but it re- 
mains to bo seen whether he will have tho courage to shoot 
the civil and militaiy ringlwidors. There is an norount in 
a nursery story-book of a family of children wlio were 
allowed for a single ilay to do exactly what they liked. The 
tale of course fulfils its didactic purpose by showing the mis. 
chief and confusion which ensued from atenworary susp(>ii- 
sion of parental authority. The history of Spain since the 
overthrow of the .Monarch}' illustrates the same moral Bfxw 
forcibly, because the incidents have occurred in a natural 
Bet|ueTico of cause and effect, and not by urbitmry selccfciotl. 

Tho war in tho mountainous Northern provinces will be 
interrupted by the winter. The Carlists have perhspa Htth? 
to fear from tho Republican troops ; but it is d.ilfieult to 
understand how they can obtain sufficient fundu tu keep 
an army together. The failure of the expected ResL-oratiou 
in Franco will probably discounigo tho Spanish Logitimifiity, 
though they liavo no reason to apprehend any display of ill- 
will to their cause bv the Provisional Govern uieut of 
Marshal MacMahon. Don CAKr.os in his military Court at 
Ksiella occupies a more respeotablo position tlmn tJie help- 
less Pretender who prattles at Salzburg about the white 
flag .and about Henmy IV. Ho is said to eJiow hi« good 
sense by discountonaiioing the negotiations of some of his 
supporters with General Oabrrka. No advantage would ho 
likely to arise if tho chief command eotrwpfltcd tc» au 
elderly exile who has not visited Spain for thirty years. lu 
his youth Oauueka was known as a spfritod partisan, ami 
also as one of tho most cnicl of tho unscrupulous ohieftain.s 
of cither party. Ho had no opportunity of displac- 
ing military geuius; and his name is probably but 
little known to the younger generation. If the Ca:r]ist.s 
of the present day h^ been fortunate enough bo 
find another ZuMATacAKREOUT to lead them, they would 
I by this time have driven tho Bepublioan Govenunent 
uom Madiud; but their actual chiefs nro probably well 
advised in declining to cross the Ebro. The Royalist s 
have no bold on opinion or feeling in the gteateir part o£ 
Spain. Even Admiral Lobo declined to obey the orders oi' 
a Pretender who not annaturally assumed that he must be 
a traitor. The more thoughtful Oarlist leaders apprehend 
that, even if they could overthrow the BepabHc, tboy might 
perhaps not reap the fruits of victory. The majority of tho 
nation which throe or four<» years ago supported a Oonsti- 
tutional Monarchy has probably been teinforoed by converts - 
from Republican theory as it has been exempliJ^ in prac- 
tice. The Republicans took advantage of the timidity and 
of the divisions of their opponents to obtain power by 
surprise. Since tho date of • their success they have proved 
to demonstration their inability to maintain good guveni- 
ment or national unity. «The Monarchical Moderat>6B and 
Promssists have jiradenUy abstained from any attempt to- 
acedorate tho reaction which they may reasonably anticipate- 
Their leaders have even offered their aid to the only honest 
Bepublioan MiniSker who still survives tho faihiro and 
disruption of his party. Caststjib Im already hold power 
longer than any of his recent nredecessorB *, and as he has 
got tid of the Cortes, and wul soon be rslioved from tl^ 
embamssment of the Carthagena insurreotaoiii he. may 
nwhaps maintain himself for a few months lonm. Behind 
him there is no available loader of the B^^Uican |wrty ; 
and his sucoessiosi will probably devolve , on tiie adherents 
of I>o& Ax^okso. Notwithsiauduig the pertinaoioaa pre- 
judice of Admiral ToPsr»i against the mmify of Qumi 
jtsABKTXA^ her son is now the only pcssiUe candidate of 
tlj^ advooates of.MonarohT who, im not pitted to . 
amnofd^^ OAIi^A^ Ifo fovAgn luqpiraiit srifi tempt 
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the liito of Kinp^ Amadeo ; and, when the RepubUo has year of 1873 1 if tto .rGmaiiiing insfcahnonts 
IwH'onu; impoasihle, it will be nccessai’v to chboao between pimctnally paid, the expenditure of 187$ will provide for 
the absolutist and the constitutional irretender. No mili- the final liquidation of the Bank advanoe. IVom that 
t<uy ihioF of any fa<^4on has either the ability or the the 30 millions of excess now apparont beyond the Bnoget 
reputation which conld enable him to become a competitor of 1869 will be reduced to 23 millions^ How much^ 
for supremo power. further it will be reduced is very diffioult to say. To tbe 

Ojio of the oddest incidents of anarchy and civil war is 16 millions of interoBt on the new loans must be added a 
the <*\ploHion of the antipathy to England which is ordinarily million I’epi’esenting the interest on tlie money duo to the 
latent. Englishmen are accustomed to vilification, and Kiistcrn Ihdlway Company, and that on the four millions 
neither Spin nor any other country will over exc(jcd the in- loan still to lx? raised. Thus 17 millions sterling will be a 
j Qrttire and violonco of the Americans during their doiuf^stic pcriuanont charge, until hVanco enjoys once more a ^ 
tiDiibles ; but the hostility which the Oarthagona insurgents cmlit in the markets of the world which will prmit 
sliarfi with the Ihmublicans of Madrid is unusually whim- the convoi’Biutj of the recent loans into loans bearing a 
sicel. Admiral TbIiVKUTON lias on Bovmsal ocicasions savcil lower rate of iiitcrcsl than five per cent. A margin of 
tljc 3'elHjls from the crime, and some towns on tlie coast five uiillions thus rcimains; and it we examine the details 
fi*om the inconvenience, of a bombardment; but bo has in of the estimates of 1874 find* that the army, apsirt from 
the Tnost courteous manner abstained from int-erfering with the cost of roatoi^king it wutb new materials of war, requires 
the bcIllgciH^nta on either side when, they have Keernod likely four millions sterling a year now Iwyond wlmi it requhnd 
to s(rrcw up their courage to the pitch of fighting. If an in 1869. Much of this increase must bo permanent, partly 
Engllsli squadron had destroyed or captured the insurgent because the war baa made necessary a reorganization of 
fle^it, nil paitios in Spain would have unanimously denouiicc'd the army on a more expensive scale, and partly because the 
tbo jealousy which h»id prompted an attsndc on a rival main- funds in bnnd for providing for the calls on the military 
time Power, as Spanish historians persuade their country- chest have boon spent. Three millions is a modomto 
men that iho main objoofc f>r the JJiila* of Wkllinijton's amount to ri‘(^k(*n as a pciTuanont increase on this and 
.Peninsular campaigns WfiS tJio ruin of ecutain cotton otlier heads, and if \vc add this sum to tlic^ 1 7 millions ot 
mimufaetorii'S at Madrid. Of the two adverse com- intw‘OBt on l(»ans, we have a pciTnannut inci*cuse of 20 
plainants the insurgents aro the le.ss unjnsl'. The millions. If all ot hi n* things rciuaiiicd the same, wx' might 
capture of the Alnunwa and VlUorta and tho subso- tberedbre say II i»t Kranoo will have to paji^ 30 mill ions increase 
quent transfer of the vessels to tlio possession of the until 1879, millions alterwanls. It is not oJ course 

Spanish Ck>vernment was an undoubted violatioii of probable that after 387911 will be true that Etfince will 
neutrality; but it is difficult to nndorstand wliy the party then lx.* spending 90 miJlions as against 70 millions in 1869, 
which profited by the irregularity should habitually de- because prices Avill probably rise Ixdore then, tho expendi- 
nomico the English Govemmont. Tho capture of Spanish ture on public works is now cut down to a veiy low figure, 
raonfiiant vessels by the Oarthagona squadron is nn and Enince saves at present nearly a million by not having 
aimnmlous exercise or exaggeration of the rights of war ; a Monarchy. But we may tako 20 millions as the 
but the ships of a Qovemment whii'h can kivp ilie sea luisis of permaneiii iuci’oaso attributable to tho war, to 
against its enemies cannot ho treated as pirates. The wdiii!!! will have to be added tbe additional expenditure if 
German, tlie Ei-encb, and the American cm mors on iho ^ Monarchy is restored, and if public works 

coast abstain trom treating the I'obels as inratcs without arc again pushed forwaril. 

incurring the animosity which is conoeiitmtod ou the Tho 100 millions sterling above mentioned is not, however, 
English. When the insuTreetiun Ims died out, it is highly the whole expenditure of 1874. In adilition to tho Onlinary 
pi’oba.ble that tho Hepublican Govenimont will allow tbe Budget, M. Magni:, after the lasbion of Ercncli financiers, 
officers and crew'sof tho rebel ships to escape with impunity, ; has an Extraordinary Budget, under which seven millions 
or pcrhHfW to enter the regular service. It is liigidy un- more arc to bo spent, five mill ions being devoted to Bup]>lying 
(Icslrsiblo that Euglniid sliould take jxirt in a domestic | tho army with now matorial of war. But M. Maoxm 
with a certainty of incurring tbe resoniiucnt of both ■ has, according to Lis figures, got the money for this, tliough 
parties. there Is rnoi’o obscurity in bis statements on Ibis head 

===1.:===:-.^ than on any other. lie says that he shjdl meet this call on 

tho public purse with tho proceeds of the balance of tho 
FRENCH FINANCE. Pubbe Loan not yet issued, and n^ako out the remainder 

M ]!kf AGNE has proseiitcd to the PiiESTUKtsT a careful from tho sums he has still to get from the Bank. He also 
• and Inteiesting Report on the financial jio«iti<jn of goes into sorao calcuhil ions which socm to show that ho will 
France, and a very instructive portion of li is staieinent con- have something over to meet tho Extraordinary Budgets 
sist.s of an eUiborato tabular comparison of the Budgets of of future years, if uny are wanted. Experience shows that 
1869 find 18 /4. The Budget of 1 86 g, which is taken ns Exlvaordiuury Budgets are almost always wuin ted by French 
the last year miaficcted by the war, coutcuiplrticil an income finajiciurs. The Extraordinary Budget of 1869 amounted 
of 74 millions storling and on oxpenditui'o of than 71, to nearly five millions sterling; and as this Extraordinary 
The Budget of 1874 contemplates an income of 100 millions Budget of 1869 is included in the 70 millions of that 
sterling aa<l an cxiienditure of an almost exactly equal year’s expenditure, while the 100 millioiiH of tho Budget of 
amount. Tims France has now to find 30 millions sterling 1S74 is only tbe sum of tho ordinary Budget, the «?al way 
a year more than before the war. How docs this happen ? of stating the facts seems to bo that the Urdinniy Budget 
The loans raised have imposed an additional charge of of 1874 exceeds that of -3869 by 35 millions, and that tho 
16 millions sterliug. Tbe Governniont has borrowed 60 Extraordinary Budget of 187418 seven millions as compared ' 
millions of the Bank of France, and is to repay it W'ith in- with the five millions of 1874 j but that, as toe whole of tho 
tercst at one per cent, by instalments of eight millions seven millions of 1874 is to be provided by bon’owing, the 
u year. To the 16 millions interest on the new total charge to bo met by current taxes is only 30 mfllions 
loans them is therefore to bo added eight millions more than it was in 1869. But, then, will Extiuordinary 
for the repayment of thes Bank of IVance, or 24 Tniiliona Budgets ever oeaso in France f If there was an Extraordi- 
out of the 30 uiillions of increascMi expenditure. Jt muet he naiy Budget in 1869 of five millions, wliy should thera not 
obsoiTod that tho total cost of the war is taken by M, be m 1879 ? What figure we are to add ns tlic permau^ent 
MAUNk:at37i millions sterling, while tho loans produced average of future Extraordinary Budgets is of coiirse only 
370 millions, aud tho Bank lent 60. Tho wav tboroforo guesswork, but something must bo token, or no allowance 
cost. 40 millions more than the public loatiB and the loan is mode for tho financial habits of tho French. With all that 
fi-om. tlio Bank supplied. This surplus was provided by we recollect of French fuumce for zmuiy years, it does not 
Iwr rowing, oi* rather not paying, 13 millions, representing seem at all an exaggeration to estimate the permanent 
tho valno of the ix>rt ion of the Eastern Railway taken over Extraordinary Budget at a little over three millions. The real 
by the Gormans in part payment of the indciunity, by raising pennanent inercaso after 1879 may therefore ^ tokdn at 
12^ millions iu 1873 ond 1873 through ineteased taxation, 33 millions and a fraction, or one-third of the 70 millkma 
and by tho application of various Bums at tho disposal of the which the taxpayers paid in 1869. Eveiy taxpayer iu 
Govciiimont, especially tbe reserves of tho Military Savings France will thus, in consccpionoe of the of 1870, pay 
Banks, aud a sum of four malKons sterling authorized to after 1879 X 3 . 4i^. where ho paid a shilling in 1869, 
he borrowed in addition to tho 270 m^ons produced the sum to bo repaid to the Bank until 1870 wo hovo to 
, " by the public loans already mentioned. One in- add about ihreo*halfponco more. Tho exponaiiuro of the 
fttohnout of eight tniiliona was repaid to the Bank Frenoh Oovemment beforo tho war was very much tho 
in ' 1870^ oJid M. Magnb sees his way to repaying a same aa of the English Governmcnift. Wo ' 

second instalment of eight znilliona in tho financial 70 millions sterling iu round noml^rs tho expenditufoof 
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eaeb. To ccnutpitro wbat tbo English taxpayer pays with 
what the French taxpayer n pays if the aatoe sum is to 
he produced in both nations, would be a task extremelr 
labonoos and eompAicated if done accurately ; but for rough 
and ready parposes we are not &r wrong in taking the tax. 
payers of the two couiitrios as on the saxno level ; and it 
will, wo think, bring home to ilio ordinary Englishman the 
exact pecuniary consequences of the iVench war with a 
degree of clearness that big figures cannot produce, if we 
say that the net results of the war place the French in the 
same position as we should be if we had for the next- six 
years to pay xa 6d., and ever after is, 4^., whore wo 6ow 
pay a shilling of Imperial taxation, 

M, Maonb in hifl Keport insists with gimt prudence and 
firmness on two ihndamental points — that taxation shall l>e 
increased to any point nocossary to inspire the con- 
viction that the nation is prepared to meet the calls 
on it out of revenue; and, secoiully, that tlio ad- 
vance of the Bank of France shall be repaid punc- 
tually as the iustalmonis full due. On the latter 
point it is speciaUy necessary thiit ho should itistst, 
as every groaning taxpayer must fondly say to him- 
Bclf how tJiMy and pleasant it would bo not to pay the 
Bank, but merely to owe it the money, paying a higher 
interest for it, so far as the luwncaa of the interest now paid 
is dokTmined Ijy the agreement to repay the principal in a 
given time. The ubo of j^opaying the Bank is twotold. It 
is the noccB.sary pwiliminary of a return t.o a inoiallic 
currency, and until France returns to a metallic currency 
a groat dcjil of business by which the country used formerly 
to profit must bo lost to it. In the next place, the value of 
the iDauloiote is in a great measure determined by^ 
the good fiiith which the Govornment keeps with the* 
Bonk, and the knowledge pt^ssessud by the public that some- 
thing is beitig done steadily and without fail, year by year, 
to make ilio notes once more ccmvertiblo into coin. The 
• issue of the Bank has increased in the last twelvemonth 
from about 105 millions to about 120 millions sterling, and 
it is scarcely possible that this increase should have been 
made without a fall in the value of the paper currency, 
unless the holders of notes have been inspircMl with 
confide neo by the resolution of the Govornment and nation 
to submit to very great sacrifices in ordesr to fulfil the 
engagement with the Bonk. For Iho year 1874 M. Maone 
fi^nds, as tilings now stand, a deficiency of seven millions, 
wliich has arisen mainly through withdrawal of the 
projected duties on raw materials and the abolition of 
the tax on shipping, and the large increase in the sum 
which has to he paid to gmiranteod railw'ays. M. Magne 
first proceeds to diminish the projKised outlay of the year 
by a sum of nearly two millions, and then be proposes 
to raise, by an increase of taxation, between five and 
six millions, so as not only to balance tlio Budget, but to 
have a surplus of more than half a million. His modo of 
getting what he wants is simplicity itself. He would like 
to show financial genius and devise new taxes, hut he 
frankly owns that neither he nor any one ho has consulted 
can think of any, except on a very insignificant scale. He 
accordingly asks that existing taxes may be increased, 
which, as he justly remarks, is much the easiest way of 
attaining the desixra result, although tfaeoreti^y it may 
not be a veiy good way. Ho is especially soit^ to have to 
propose an augmentation of the dnty bn salt, as he has re- 
^tedly spoken against proposals for such on augmentation. 
But he wants mou^ so much that he is now obliged 
to forget his own oratory. More than half of what he 
wants is to bo got by pnttiiig an increase of half a decime 
on registration duties, indirect contributions, sugar, salt, 
and ^oods carried at a alow rate by railways. There is 
little interest in the details 1 of this proposal M. Hagbi! 
mokea no pvetenaiona to improve the existing system of 
taxation, or to approximate towards an equal imposition of 
burdens. His only thon^ is how to get the monq^f wd 
to discover the dnxia' m which admtional revenue can 
be moat qmckly wl^aaefiy v^ ly Uie Assembly, and 
obUeeted and paid into the TriMUnuy. All he has to aay 
1^ way of defence for hiiiniKlf^aad cemtfort for the taxpqfur, 
ia, tliat the financia l atate* ti things which he now cbm 
tempiatea is oxdy temporiM. imt long tfaeTrea^ 

of Cknomeroa 1^ whmli Ikenieatr'hbw boand will aenpiii^ 


TKB POWOE. 

A very senotw question baa again been raised as to. 

the character of the Metropc^tan Police. Wo say 
aMn, bccau.4e unfortunately H je not a new question, Thoao 
>Aio^y any attention to the proceedings in tnepoHoecoiii^ 
must have observed that the question turns np there wilh‘- 
increasing freqncncy, and it has been presented more Ami 
once in preoisoly the saipe form as at Bio present aaoihent. 
Four years ago several bank clerks wore accused ofdisoi'derl^ 
conduct in the Haymarket, but the magistrate said he did wk 
believe the evidence of the police, and dismissed the chaigo 
against the clerkStd^Now, aa it happens, it is several officers 
of the First Life dSiards, instead of bank clerks, who have 
to complain of the police ; but of course the social pomtiofi of 
the victims does not affect the quality of the outrage. The 
poiniKonB of officers of the Life Guards are not more sacred 
than those of other people. It is certainly to bo regretted 
that Colonel Frassk and his subalicms should have been 
ruddy handled by the police, and should have had the 
unpleasantness of having to appear at tlie bar of a police 
court. But, if this were all, it would bo comparatiyely a 
small matter. It might Lh) said that police constables aro' 
only men, that thoy are liable to make mistakes like other 
]:)eop1e, «o.iul that even Qiuirdsmcn must taka the risk of 
Buffering from a mistake with the rest of tlio public. The 
scinonsiiess of the thing lies in the relation which this oase 
bears to oilier cases of a similar kind. Only Uio other day 
a barrister was dragged to a police cell on a charge of being 
drunk, and was then further charged with being dUorderly 
bocttuse he it*sonted a blow f 5 rom one of the constables. 
Tbc magistrate held that ho was quito sober. Several 
corrcBpondonts of the Tiy/ifa complain of aimilar outrages. 
One of these — a doctor — liaving remonstrated with a con- 
stablo on the brutality of his behaviour to a man in his 
custody, was himself kicked, charged with being drunk and 
disorderly, and narrowly escaped conviction. In hia cell 
he found a young gontlemau who was charged witli being 
drunk and creating a disturbance, but whom ho knew, us 
a modical man, to be ^rfectly sober. Two other instonees 
aro also given in which an attempt to toko the number 
of a constable immediately led to a oounter-ohurco of die- 
orderly behaviour. It is impossfolo to suppose that these 
oases aro isolated or accidental. They indicate a dangormia 
tf.*mp(jr on the part of the police, and this temper is pret^ 
sure to bo exhibited when occasion offers. When poopm 
suffer in this way there is a strong temptation to say nothing 
nbont it. Many men would rat&r submit to a kick or a 
blow than appear in a jiolice court, with a regiment of 
policemen remly to swear that they were drunk and riotous ; 
and when the magistrate has once given hia decision, it is 
less dlsagrcmble to. my the fine Uian to attract greater 
publicity to the case by denouneing the police. It may be 
assume^ therefore, that the cases m tins sort which coma 
to light aro only a small proportion of those which really 
happen. 

It is unnecessary to repeat in detail the story of the 
officers of the life Guards ; but there is one point upon 
which, if tlie magistrate has been correctly roporiod, it ia 
necessary to make a remark. The officers came into col- 
lision with the police at the Argyll Booms; and Enox 
is reported to have said that *' tbafirst thing that astonished 
him wa# to find Golondi Feaser and four young ofiioers 
** going to the Argyll Booms.” He added that if they went 
there ” they must expect possibly that certain things might 
happen; but that was a matter which concertiea Colonel 
” Fraser himself.” Mr. Knox did not explain what things he 
meant; bnt he can hardly have intended to snggest that 
people who go to the Aigyll Bodima must bo prepared, 
to DO beoten by the police and falsely oheiml with 
disgraceful rioting. We are not at present caiied upon 
to discuss the character of the ^gyll BooimB, or the 
propriety of allowing such establishments to to opeti 
at oil. It is enough that the magisfxUtes have licensed 
the Argyll Booms, and they cortauily did so with theh^‘ 
eyes open and knowing perfectly well what isort of a* 
ifiaca it is. There was a dmussion on the aniject, 
and a licence was granted by tiie casting vote of the cnair- 
ttan, who said ho would on thie Occasion give way to bis 
fecdinjpi of good nature. Mr. KlKia might have said that 
BS' was astmxiAed. that ^le xnurMMkt should Hcense a 
houso of tibia Idnd ; bntifsueh pSueh are open> it is ceHam 
^ to thetti, ^ itstnie who go have 
to tto omR^iwt to the Pf^teetiotii of 
tw ponoi' as if mgt wtoa bar fiA m 
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tho mind all rcforoace to ofElcerB of tLe Life Guards and to 
tho Arf^yll Rooms. A number of mcm were in a public 
place ; a question arose as to wbotbcr they were blocking 
up a passage, and the police immediately set upon them, 
.shook them violently, bumped thorn against tbo wall, and 
then earned them off to tho station-house und falsely 
chaiged them with behaving in a disorderly manner. This, 
at least, is tho magistrate’s summing-up of tho ovidonco. 
He said he believed that tlio defendants were sober, that 
tht'y did not strike the constables, and that they were 
treated with great violence ; and also tlait there was great 
excess on the part of the police. Of course tho magistmto 
may have been mistaken in taking tills view of the (Mise. 
All wo have to go uixui is that this wfus the view he took, 
and that ho thorefoi'o dismissed the charges against the 
deteiwhinta. If this decision is com>r‘.t, it luus a very serious 
bearing on the character of the pilico. There w’oro aoirni 
half-dozen policemen conc(irnod in tlio affair; they all 
told tho same story and backed up each other; atul tho 
mrij^istintc held that their evidence was iinwoHliy of belief. 
1'liis is obviously a very gr.'vvo thing to say in regard to 
such men. They are not cjasiial wilnessea, who a|)])ear for 
ouee in coin't, and are never likely tfi h(j coniioeted with 
nuy other case. They arc permanent officials, who arc 
c<mstantly making charges and giving ovidoiice ; and upon 
their e\ idonce, if they rcmiaiii in tho force, tho liberty and 
charactei-H of a vast number of persons will di‘p(uid. Some 
of our contemporaries have remarked on this state of 
affairs that it is impossible it can rest here. W’e hope so 
but wo hava not forgotten the case of tho bank clerks. 
Mr, Bkcue, who was then Home »Sccrct.ury,dcidincd to put i he 
policemen on their trial, and .said that they wore men of ex- 
cellent character, alihough one at least of them had previously 
distinguished himself in other instances by his recklessness 
and brutality. The result was that the men whose evidcuco 
tho magistrate refusod to accept were retained in the forc'c 
^ionr cncoum^ar les auirtig. 

Wo have now Mr. Lowe instead of Mr. JJivtCK at the 
Home Office, and Mr. Lowe may ^Hissibly b(i disjioaijd to 
take a line of liis own. Ho ouco s|>oko disrospcc^tfully of 
the money maiket when ho was at tlie Tmisury, ond ho 
may perhaps show himself equally independent of the tra- 
ditions of his new dopartnient, 'rhen? aiv one or tw'o 
facts which may bo pointed out for bis coiisidcmtioii. No- 
body can pretend that tho character of tho police lias boon 
Liiproving of late years ; on tho contrary, it hiw been noto- 
riously, and even avowedly, deteriorating. Tho number of 
ca.ses in which the evidence of tho police is rejected as 
unworthy of confidence appears to ho increasing. There 
are at present soiuo half-dozen murders — tho Eltham 
murder, the Hoxton murder, the Great Ooram Street 
murder, tho Thames mystery, and several others —to which 
they have been unable to discover any clue ; and tho manner 
in which the Oerman clergyman w^as treated in tho Great 
Coram Street case supplies a stertliiig example of tlie 
reckless stupidity with wbioh such matters are taken in 
hand. The Chief Commissioner complains in his latest 
Report that tho uumW of assaults on the police is con- 
tinuully iiicroasing ; but an explanation of this may perhaps 
bo found in the behaviour of tho police to ihe public. It is 
not every one who has tho disciplined self-possession of 
Colonel Fuaseu and his companions; and it if not sur- 
prising that constables should occasionally find their 
tviolence repaid in kind. Then, again, there was tho mutiny 
of last ymr ; so that, while tho relations between tho pi)lice 
and the pablic are burning worse, the domestic condition 
of tho police can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. It is 
impossible to pnt all these things together without coming 
to the conclusion that there is something wrong with the 
ooustitatioQ or administration of tho force. . Nor do we ‘ 
think it is very difficult to discover the origin of tho 
malady. Take the case of the bank clerks in 1869. The 
constables, notwithstanding tho judicial decision against 
them, were retained in tho force. Take the mutiny of 
1872. Here again we find the same weakness and the same 
eurreuder of discipline. The men were forbidden to agitato 
for an advance of pay ; they agitated, and at once got what 
they wanted; and, with a w exceptions, the mutineers 
were taken b^k into the service. 

But ihore is something more than weakness in the 
of tho foree; there ia also a radical error 
<of principle. The idoa of those who qommand the police 
jpeems to be that tbo reputatipn of the force must be 
BU|^ct^ tit all hazards, and that it must be defended 
fqgouift the poUid as if against a natural enemy. It 
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might have been expected that the Chief Commissioner and 
his associates would fool bound to consider the public at 
least as much us tho body over which they a re p laced; 
but this docs not appear to be their view. Whenover* 
any scandal or outrage occurs, every effort is made to 
hush it up and smooth it over. It is natural and 
reasonable that the Commissioners should endeavour to 
defend their men against what they believe to be unjust 
attacks ; but apiiaroiiily tlicy do net understand that ihe 
most effectual moaus *)f defence, when charges are brought 
against any member of the force, is to enoourag^, and not 
to try to stifle, inquiry. It is true that when a conflict 
of cvitl(»nco occurs it may be difficult to say on which 
side the falsehood is; but it would at least bo well 
that tho jwdice should know that, if they cannot justify 
thciusolves clearly and decisively in making accusations, 
they must expect to suffer for it, Tho object should 
bo to* make tho pi>lico oxcoedingly careful in bringing 
charges and giving evidence, ami tho only way to make 
men careful is to fasten responsibility sharply upon them. 
At pifseiit tluTo is ppuctically hanlly any check on police 
iestiunjiiy. A constable is led to expect promotion in pro- 
portion as he displays Lis activity in getting up cases ; ho 
is rarely (‘n^ss-oxamineil, and wliat one constable says, all 
the rest Ibi*! bound in honour to maintain. It is this falso 
idea of what is required by the honour of the corps which 
is at tho bottom of tho niischiof. .It would seem that it 
w»ts not until after Colonel FfiASEH on Hod out to his com. 
panions iu»l. to strike tlio police, but to take their numbers, 
that the police became (jspecially violent. In Mr. Belt’s 
ciise, ami in tho case of tho TnnrH* other correspondents, 
tho same thing may be observed. It is evident that tlio 
tactics of the police are to turn upon any one who dares to 
criticize their behaviour or to hint at a complaint, and 
to cluirgo him with misconduct. This is, of course, a 
system of tcrrori.sm, and terrorism of a kind against which 
the public are, as individuals, particularly helpless; and 
wo are sorry to say that it has to a certain ext\mt been 
cncourngfMl by the authorities. 

It is t(» bo hopeil that Mr. Lowe will not ro|)cat Mr. 
Bki:ce*,s mistake, but will insist upon a full public investiga- 
tion of the clinrgc'S against the police. Tlio only W'ov to 
maintain tho chamc ter of such a force is by strict and rigid, 
but not Ticcessarily liarsli, discipline. Whenever any doulit 
is tluHiwn on the testimony of tho police by a magis- 
terial decision, tho cqn.stablos in question should at once 
bo considered to be on thoir trial, and tho trial should 
bo an open one. A private inquiry at Scotland Yard 
may satisfy the Commissioners, but it will certainly not 
satisfy the public. The whole of our arrangements with 
regard to prisoners waiting trial are barbarous in the ex- 
treme. A superior class of officials ought to be on duty at 
the various stations to ciecido whether charges should bo 
recorded, and medical advice should at least lie within call. 
It is much easier than is perhaps supposed to make a sober 
man appear to bo drunk and disorder]^ by tho simple process 
of shaking him violently, squeezing his toroat, ana bumping 
his hoiid agiiinst a wall ; and there are many eases of sick- 
ness which are mistaken for drunkenness. It is impossiblo 
not to observe without regret and alarm tho growing 
antagonism between the public and the police, especially 
when wo reflect how artificial after tdl is the protection 
which tbo latter afford, and how much their authority de- 
pends on c;haracter and prestige. It is an antagonism 
which is at onco unnatural and umiecessaxyi and it is of the 
greatest importance that an endeavour should bo made 
without delay to restore the reputation of tho force. 


AUSTRIA, GERMANY, AND EASTERN EUROPE. 

T he Turkish Government is, mth tardy prudence, patch- 
ing up a quarrel with Austria in which it had rashly 
become involved. The dispute began with comnlaintB firom 
Christian inhabitants of a border province m oppression 
practised by^ their Hnssulman neighbours. In Bosnia 
religious divisions are not connect^ with diatinctioiis of 
race, for a considerable part of the population duxihg tbe 
height of tjbe Ottoman power vorantari]^ adopted tiio 
dominant faith; but in the East religioii forma a strongs 
bond of union ^an language or national origin ; and it is 
highly probable that some at least of the grievances of the 
Bosman Bsyahs may be well founded. The Ane^* 
Hungarian Government interfered with representatidiis bn 
behaff of the oomplainants; and its ^ht to rbrndnsteato 
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seetxia to have boon admitted by the appointment of a 
Joint Gbmmission, whicb included amon^ its . ihembm 
the Austrian Consed in Bosnia. Before the result 
of the . inquiry was officially known the Turkish Qoyem* 
ment circulated a separate Report, in which the Aui^i^i 
Consul was denonuced as the leader and instigator of the 
Bosnian mnloontentB* About the same tune, perhaps in 
consequence of the provocation given 1^ the Porte, Ihunco 
MiLiN of Sema was received by the EmperOr of Austbia 
without the introduction of the Turkish Ambassador. If 
the troubles in Bosnia were really caused by tbe intrigues of 
Austrian functionaries, it would have been judicious 
not to call public attention to an interference which might 
gradually aBsuine the form of a protectorate. The Austrian 
Government seems to have believed that the conduct of 
Turkey was intentionally unfiieudly ; and the matter was 
thought sufficiently serious to form a subject of dmeussion 
between Count Andrassy and' Prince Bismarck during the 
late visit of the German Emperor to Vienna. In conse- 
quence of the Austrian Minister's representatious, the 
German Ambassador at Coustantiuoplo has been instructed 
to worn the Vizier that no support was to be expected 
from the Imperial Government of Berlin iu any diplomatic 
contest with Austria. The intimation has been « Sufficient 
to effect its object ; and it is now announced that the Porto 
is ready to offer any satisfaction which may be required by 
the Austrian Government, and that Count Andrassy has 
replied to the Turkish overtures in a conciliatory tone. If 
there were no other reason for avoiding squabbles with 
neighbouring Powera, the present .anxiety of the Turkish 
Govommont to rc-cstablisb its pecuniary credit in European 
money markets would lurntsh sulllcleiit reason for renewing 
amicable relations with Austria. 

It is not surprising that the Russian Ambassador, Geuoral 
lONATiiflFP, supported the recoiumendatious of his German 
colleague. There can be no doubt tbat tho Emporor 
ATiEXANOeu is sincere in his determination to maintain his 
intimate alliance with Germany; and, as soon as Prince 
Bismarck iutorosted himself in repressing tho unseasonable 

E reiensions of tho Porto, the Russian Embassy’ could scarcely 
lil to suppoi’t his demands. Nevertheless it is suspected, 
on plausible grounds, that tho whole disturbance was 
originally promoted by Russia. The old question of Cui 
or who is to bo the gainer by a quarrel between 
Turkey aud Austr^ admits of only one answer. It has 
always lioon tbe w'ish of England to promote tlio most 
cordial fooling between the Ottoman Govommont and tho 
Power which is above all others intcFe.sted in preventing 
foreign aggression on Turkey. Franco at present takes but 
little part in Eastem diplomacy; nor could Marshal Mac- 
Mauon or his Ministers have any intcUigiblo motive for on- 
conraging dissension between Turkey and A ushaa. It is well 
Jmown that since tho acquioeconce of England in the repudia- 
tion by Russia of the Treaty of i iis6, tbe Porto has cultivated 
tho friendship and protection of its ancient adversary. 
Ooncrai Iqxatieff would pi*obably sco without regret tho 
dissolution of the uatnnd alliance between Austria and 
Turkey; and he might not unnaturally be inclined to 
stimulate the jealousy of the Porto against a claim of inter- 
ference on behalf of its Christian subiccta. In some of tho 
narratives of recent occurrences probable conjecture has been 
enlarged into positive statements that General Ionatibff was 
the author of the misunderstanding with Austria. It would 
appear that ho has not so far committed himself as to bo 
un^le now to recommend a policy of conciliation, Tho 
designs of Russia against Turkey have for some t'lme past 
been suspendod, although there is no reason to suppose that 
they have been abandoned. Only three years have elapsed 
since the denunciation of the Treaty of Paris ; and neither 
the arsenals and fortifications of tho Crimea nor the Black 
Sea fleet have yet approached completion. Tho extension 
of the Empire m Central Asia occupies' idie attention and 
the resources of the Russian Government, and there is at 

E nt no prospect of a European war. It is piobablothat 
ian statesmen are consciously unable to .ibreseo tho 
malts of German preponderance on idic Continent ; and 
toe establishme&t of cordial relations between Gcnnany 
* M to affect all political calculatidns. 

^ Wo Government can beliovo that ,tbo national 

intmst could be ^^ted by a rupture with ^^stria; but 
pwmps cimy pobtioia^ on the material interests 

growing into settled 
hostihto^ Tbm T^linsli who have during the 

present genaraton ^ of the name of stamen 

nave been caiend to ; oonfida^ in 


Russia nor to alienate the good will ' of ^ 

^rsonal feelmgs have much to do wito 
and it is pos^te that since the loss of bis. ablest 'gd^iito^ 
the SuLTAsr majr prc&r private and domestto olneoto to 
wd&re of his ^minions. He is underotood to be siririligty 
bout on a sdiomefor altering the Ottoman law of imccesBio^ 
so as to j^fer the son of the deceased scrireveign to the 
eldest malo of the Imperial family. .The finnan whicK 
was lately granted to the Khediyr c<mtaxh8 a rimikur 
provision for tho descent of the supreme power in Sgvpt ; 
and there can bo little doubt that the Sodtan weteqm^ tho 
opportunity of establishing a procedent which.may apply 
to tho snccession in his own family. The Russian Ainbaa^ 
sador may perham have countenanced tho Sultan's naiuml 
desire, which indeed might coincide with the public into* 
rest if only Turkish institutions were strong enough to bmm 
the shock of a change. Tho succession of brothers, which 
may sometimes bo expedient in warlike ages and in an un« 
settled condition of society, involves the gravest disadvan- 
tages. In the fbmily of Othman, tho sangamaiy precautions 
which jealousy of oolLateral snccesaors formerly suggested 
gave rise to tho proverbial charge of fratricide agawt the 
Turkish Sultans. In milder tunes tho reigning Emperor 
has every temptation to regard his brothers as his own 
enemies, and as the rivals of his sons ; and at tbe best be 
feels that ho is only a life tenant, and perhaps thinks that 
he is not required to care greatly for a dominion which 
is not destined to pass to his demndants. There is un- 
donbtodly a risk in possible minoritieB and rogoncies, bni 
the balance of convenience would be in favour of ^roct 
inhoritnneo and primogonitnro, if only it wore possible to 
guard against tho risk of a disputed succession. 

Although Prince Bismarck has never pnbUcly announced 
his opinions on Eastem policy, tho interests of Gtmnany 
afford a sufficient clue to nis .probable intentions or wishes. 
When Mr. Corden'b political sympathies came for once into 
conflict with Lis devotion to the doctrine of peace, he 
peremptorily declaimed that the Northern Americans ought 
never to desist from war until they had reconquered the 
navigation of tho Mississippi. Less philanthropic poli- 
ticians may affirm with equal confidence that a vigorous 
ruler of the German Empire would not tolerate the posses- 
sion by Russia of the mouths of the Dannbo. Tho occupa- 
tion of the lower course of the river by Austria migM 
T^rhaps bo thought less objectionable ; but the left bank 
from the Austrian frontier to the sea is already subject to 
tho nominal and qualified sovereignty of a Pmssian iVince. 
The House of Hohenzollebn, like the House of CoaiRO, 
maintains a Catholic branch for the aocozomodation of those 
Latin nations which may happen to require a King Consort or 
a new dynasty. Coburg Eaiigs occupy the orthodox thrones 
of Belgium and Portugal ; and three or four years ago a 
Catholic Hohknzollern was on tho iHiint of becoming King 
of Spain. His brother had already acquired the precarious 
ftovmugiity of the Danubian Principalities, under the feudal 
and theoretical superiority of tho Porte. Prince Cuarles 
of Roumania married a Russian Princess, who has at present 
no children ; and a younger brother has latdy armed in 
tho Principality to make himself familiar, in onticipatiQii of 
a possible vacancy, with the language and customs of tho 
country. Neither of tho Princes would be disposed to act 
without tbe sanction of tbe Imperial chief of tne House of 
HonKNZOLTj:RN, and it may thoroforo be presumed tbat tho 
Gorman Government intends for the present to control the 
Danubian provinces through a dependent ally. The claims 
of the Turkish Government will ctause no embarrassment, 
and they may Bomctinio^ serve a diplomaiio purpose, when 
it is found convenieut to insist on tho necessity of referring 
any complaint of a foreign Government to Constantinople, 
As long as Germany and Austria act in concert^ the Eastem 
question is not likely to endanger the peace' of Europe, 


THE WORK OF THE IXINPON SCHOOL BOARB. 

I T was hardly to be hoped that tho second election of a 
School Booi^ for London should not be an occasion ^ 
disappointment to the friends of elementary education. 
Three years seem a long time to look forward to, and 
calcnlationa of what may bo done in it ore rarely bomo out 
by tbe record of actual work. When the Boom Was first 
appointed tho real diffioultioa of making olomontary educa- 
tion mdversal were known to few, and it was allowable to 
bo sanguine of the resnlts which tbe nmv maehiueiy would 
achieve* Now that tho tonn of office of the first members . 
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has ec'iuti to an end this now znaohinery is foand to bo an 
inipruvemmit indeed on the oM, bat only an improvement. 
The f*diicationnl condition of London* is bettor than it was 
in 1H7O) but it has uzKlei*gone no revolution. Hen who 
Imvr* jjnssed through some sjmtuiil crisis oftmi find their 
old habits returning upon them insensibij ; and after three 
year*' experience of the London School Board the familiar 
difficulties about getting children to school and keeping' 
them tbero seem to rocur with scarcely diuiinisheci in- 
tensity. Tlie statement of what has been done prepnrtjd 
by direction of the Boord shows that much of this short- 
coming is attributable to the extent of the fonndatioBS that 
have to be laid in f»rdcr to secure that the work shall stand. 
The lnlx)ap of ascertaining the amount of school accc^mnio- 
datlon rt?quirmg to bo provided was not slight. On tho 
theory that the number of childi'cn in regular attendance 
at eloraentary schools should amount to one-sixth of tho 
population, the Board would have had to provide abdnt 

252.000 school-places. But in many parts of liondon 
the proportion of children who must bo withdrawn fpt»m 
this number as belonging to the mid<llo and npjxsr classes 
is very much beyond the average. The Board accord- 
ingly worked out tho question tlicmselves. Tlwy took 
a list of tho children of sohool age who slept in Loudon 
on tho night of the 2nd of April, 1871, and made in- 
quirics fram lionso to house into tho ciiTum stances of 
evoiy one of them. Tlje result of this procesH was to redaoc 
tho number of necessary places to 1 1 2,000. whilo volnnttiry 
schools supply about 308,000 ploces. When fcliose figures 
are lofiked at sitle by side, tlicy sufficicmtly aiiswfT tho 
charge that tho Board has sot up schools out of Biniplo | 
rivalry to existing flchoola. The OBlimale tbat there are 

112.000 chiidron iu London n^qiiiring school accommodation 
will licom to many poi*sons extraordinarily .imall. It is less 
than the estimates given nine years ago by the IjoikIoti I 
Qioci'san Board of Education and by the CoTnmii.tiK) of tho 
Bishop of LondOiN*s Fund, in both of which no reference 
%vas made to any but Church acliools. Room lias already 
boon found for 50,000 out of the 1 12,000, and when all tho 
new sohoola , now ill coni'se of building are fmishud, there 
will be plaoea for 86,000 ohihlnm. When to these are 
added tho 21,000 children aecommodated in teuiporaiy 
buildings, the discjtjpancy liehvoon tlio demand and the 
supply will not appear very graat. To a certain class of 
objoeiors, of which Canon Guugohy iriay bo considered as 
the type, and the me<jtiiig at St. James's Hall on Thursday 
ae the lield-day, tlie Butml appears to have built schools with- 
out HMiheieut regal'd to the iket that the gi'ound is alirndy 
occupied by voluntai*y schoujs. This 3.s ceriainly not the 
case as regards Loudon geuorallv ; and even if a Board school 
should hero and there, from difficulty in obtaining a site, or 
from mlHcalculation, bo set down unnocessarily near to a 
voluntary school, it is hardly a mattor that calls for serious 
comment. If tlm new school is not wanted at this moment, 
it is eotiain to bo wanted as soon as coninidsion ooines 
fully into operation, and, considering how olien the provi- 
sion of school accommodation lugs behind the need of it, 
we may bo patient with tho rare cUBes in which tlie need is 
anticipated. 

Tho facts bearing on the application of tho eonipnlsory 
by-laws are less satisfAyetory. Since the spring of 1871 
there has been ap increase in tho average attendance at 
efficient schools of 59,425 children, of whom 26,261 are in 
Boat^ s(5hooIs and 33,164 in voluntaiy schools. So far 
ihero is an undoubted gain, but it is a gain which is 
countcrbalaDced by the continuance of a largo nuuibcr of 
children in inefficient schools. The ilgarcs given by ^Ir. 
Hoti^oKD in tho Times have not been cboJlejiged by either 
of tho membors of the School Board who have replied to 
his tetter. Prom these figures it appears that in Old Castle 
Street, Whiteofaapel, there is a Boatd school accommodating 
1,200 children, but having a daily attendance of only 200. 
This is “in tho midst of a dense, ragged, and semi-criminal 
“population ” which could furnish the missing thousand at a 
luomeut's notice. The explanation of the chudreu’s, absenco 
is that hum numbers of them profess^ly attond a Ragged 
Boltool a liitie distance off. Aooording .to Hr. Hocxohp, 
this school is atteriy deficient in plaiit ano in odneal^nal 
power, while tho attendance of tibe children is yeiy 
pilar. We can easily believe, ihoteforc^ that ubildnm may 
be on the books of the schools for years without xnastering 
theiirst vudimcntB of oducatioii. Itisdtear that attondancs at 
a school as this ought not to servo ns a 'rcasouabte 
'^got«6oto<t under the by-laws; but the Sohool 

faoo hitherto rafmned from taking proeeedinge in 


these and similar oases. At first ft Hm seem that 
Board has in this respect bean M 

Hr. B. "S, Bcxtok*s letter in tbo 3toies orWe^esday shows 
that Bomei&mg can be said i^ita^^Arfancei 

^ildren to ^ Bagged Schools. They to^xiow been toM 
that they are no longer to be allowed to keep ^em at boms, « 
and it is a very nato^ iuforeuoe that thew will sufficiently 
comply with the law by doing what they have so constantly 
been bidden to do. If, when they do this, they were treated 
as bikers of the law, Mr. Buxton is right in saying that 
they would be simply puzzled. The true way out of the 
difficulty would be for the managers of Bagged Sohoote 
to discontinue their work. Ragged Schools were once 
useful as a stop-gap in the absence of anything bjetter ; they 
are nowjor the most part mischievous^ They rarely givo 
an efficient secular education, and they have little or no 
power of securing regular attendance. Every one' of tbo 
children now in tho Ragged School to which Mr. Hollokp 
refers wcmlil, if it wore closed, be obliged to attend the 
Board school in Old Castle Street. 

There is very little chance, however, that the managers 
of this find similar institutions will be persuaded to take 
this course. They have piobably opened the school for re- 
ligions rather than for educatioiiaJ purposes, and l^lr. 
Bdxton is no doubt right iu thinking that the great obstacle 
to their being closed is tho fear which tho managers feel 
tliat, if tho children are handed over to tho Board schools, 
they will bo taught no religion. It is useless to reason with 
a conviction of this sort. It would be almost easier to 
convince sohool manogors that their religion is fal.se than 
to oouvitioo them that, oven if it bo true, aRagged School is 
no lunger the proper place in which to teach it. How such 
ft^^rs are to ovoroomo it is hard to say. Mr. Buxton 
looks forward to a time when Ragged School managers 
will have “ B.atislTcd themselves that tho religious tcachiug 
“ iu Boai'd schools is l)oih earnest and thorough,” and 
will conseqiipiitly “ no longer hesitate to tranter their 
“ children whoru tliey will receive in addition oinciout 
“ secular teaching.” We have no faith iu this coming to 
pass, beciiixso wo have no expectation that the raligious 
teaching Iu Board schools iu Lotiduii will over be of a kind 
to saiisly men who raally care about religion. Thorough 
and earnest religions leaching will, in the great majority of 
casoH, bc3 what is called sectarian teaching ; and though, so 
fur uH tho Education Act is concerned, the religious teaching 
in a Board school imiy bo completely sectamii — provided 
that it is not conveyed iu authorized formularies — is 
Inirdly j^xissible tliat it should be so in schools founded by so 
composite a body as the London School Board. There are 
only two alternatives which seem at all adequate to meet 
tho difficulty. One is that tho School Board should come to 
an urrangement with the managers of Ragged Schools, 
under winch jjcrsons ap^iintod by them wall have tho 
right of giving religions iiistmctiou at proscribed hours in 
tho Board school, in consideration of tlie discontinuance of 
tho Ragged School. Tho other is that the Board should give 
notice to tho managers of tlio Ragged Schools that unloss, 
after a reasonable interval, they can prove Uiat their schoolB 
are efficieut, tho ptii'cuts of the children in attoudanco 
at them will bo proceeded against in the same manner 
as though they did ftot send their children to school. Mr. 
Buxton is afraid that to do tliis on a large scale would only 
“ shock puMic opinion and retard the acceptance 'of the 
“principle of compulsion.” ProbabW public opiiiion has 
rather a sti*ong(;r stomach than Mr. Buxton gi\'es it credit 
for. It is. plain that, if benevolent persons are allowed, on 
the plea of teaching children religion, to prevent their re- 
ceiving efficient secular instruction, an iuimense loophole 
will bo opened to evasion of every kind. There is no ha^. 
ship in saying to such persons, You are at liberty to teaoh 
religion as mueh as you like, and you arc at liberty to 
confine it with secular instruction, pmvidfd that this 
secular instruction be really what it professues to be. What . 
YOU are not at liberty to do is to keep children away from 
rbord schools und^ the pretext that they will raqoive 
cfficietxt sellar instruction in your schools, and' than to 
provide instructiDn which is pr^ically wcortoless. To^ 
the publio justice, there is no reason to snp^o ifaat thpjf 
would be in any my shocked at managers cxfiWgad Schodm 
being addressed in this wav. If tbo London School Bo«^ 
is to condone inefficient scliools lest the acceptance of the 
principle of coznpidsion should be* retarded, to 
can come from such acceptance that it ia Itoc^y wmih 
white to scheme for it. 
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AUTOBlOORAPHy, 

VEEYBODT hae receutly beett mdipjf Mh^hip- 

-fc-i graph}'. The book^' whaievor elao we otsiy think ot it, 
Buggeete ono general remark. Wo may, that is, eey of autohiog^ 
phlee ’whet can maid of no other form of literalure^nanioly, Shat 
they ore ubiiOBt mvairiahly worth reding. The cauaes are ohviooa. 
The firet conditione of good writing me that a man. ahonld. he 
ketuly intexcRtod in hia aobjpct, ami that ho shotild know more 
about it than other people. Everybody ia, of coarse, intarosled. in 
hinijself ; and if, in one fieuae of tlio words, wo aro very apt to bo 
more niistaken about our own chanictcrs than our neighbours, yet 
wo are ^rtoinly in the possession of on amoiiut of information upon 
the subject which enables us to speak as men having authority. 
Moreover, in this particular catMi wo havo the singular felicity of 
communicating more than wo know. Scarcely any autobiography, 
however ca^uUy the author uiay have kept in mind the mot that 
he was vmtiug for a posthumous audience, is entirely fireo hrom somo 
fmm of insincerity. But the veil which he may have drawn over 
his own character does not blind tlie leador, although it may he 
quite iinneuetnihle to the writer. lu telluig ns whatlio thinks^ of 
himself, lie cim hardly avoid letting us know what wa ought to think 


quite iinneuetnihle to the writer. lu teUing ns what no thinks^ of 
him^lf, lie cim hardly avoid letting us know what wa ought to think 
of him. The interest which every one takes in his own life is an 
equally imiiortaiit condition of success. AVe nmy leam to know a 
man’s character from other sources besides Iris direct statements. 
A collection of letters, for example, may form a land of uuin- 
tantioruil autobiography, which has the merit of being less 
consciously tUrcnitod to produce a given impression. But then a 
nwm need not, and generaUy does lu^t, put any large part of himself 
into his hitters, lie writes many of them wearily, and against the 
groin ; a lai-go part of thorn consists of incro harrou fiicts ; and it is 
only on special occasions that he allows his doopost emotions really 
to ovctAow into his correspondonec. Now tho very fact of sitting 
down to write about himself lo hia posterity, tho solemn feeling 
^athe will have passed Irom this world before his letter reaches 
its address, moves the strongest spring of character in any but 
the most hivuloua of men. Oonfessions addressed to a priest 
are apt, iis wo may venture to assume without actual experi- 
ence, t(f bo of a niccliiuiical and perfunctuiy nature *, Wt we •caii 
hardly imogiue any one who has put himself in presence of 
that lUYslerious confessor, tho unborn reader of a coining gone- 
ration, "not 1.0 s^ieak for onco from the heart. That ho may 
lie or exaggerate is unforiunalcly not improbable, but it is 
something to know wliat are the lies which a man likes to toll 
about liimstdf under very impressive circumstances. Itousseau’s 
C(nifaii.non9 is in many ways not a vciy idco book, and in some 
ways it is simply revolting j but few hooks have ever been written 
which excrciHe a inoi^ powerful, though it is a rather questionable, 
fascination. The B]ioctacle of a man taking a morbia pleasore in 
gs about hiiiKself which many men, eiiiuuly guilty. 


Biaryr No liboiottHtt could have diiwm 
being oluuged with fftPsaexAggwt^ wd y^ w 
rocognixa ita entire, becaiiee uncac^ons, tritthAdsM 
want of any semhlfmce of political principlei tuq tPw' iuo^p^mtjr 
to recognize genius or virtue when be aeGid<mt(i% co]^^ 
it, tho servile crawling before the contempe^ftty '<8^ hi. 
peonage, oouplod with an aniusing > indimkatiCtt .ngaiiiBl' ^ 
inhairior wretches who try to wy wvour 
himaelf-end all this covered by a UB00iK»iiHi>vmi'4»f.u]m^ 
moat, and an obviously genuine oemviotion that he is leapy one of 
riie most deserving and least appreciated of 
^ altogether the portrait of a Snob of the pitrcali watOit . 

I the side of which even Thackeray’s keenest satirieii tamtB 
to be wanting in vividness. Ooo can hardly avoid a 
of gratitude to the writer who is so qnietfy probing his 
owu w'eaknesBofl for our boneht| and pltusiug hSumelf ia a 
museum of morbid anatomy, wlum he iancios. himself to bb 
ckiming a niche in the temple of fame. Or, to tske a less oxiremb 
case, a very interesting portrait of the eedesinaUa of the pvriod ia 
given by Bishop Newton. If not so conaumnubte a snob as. 
Bodington, he yet shows a geuural coaiidiioeiicy in oommenuiratisg 
the great men to whose favour he owed hie olevation, and the kdy 
by whose services ho oven succeeded, in obtaining the notice of 
lioyulty, which is in its way almost as iooclung. His most charaiy 
teristio touch is the record of tho ^iscopal achkwewnts 
which ho spocinlly prided himself. Me succeed^ in dmnollehuig 
a tenement occupiod by a chimney-sweep in the immediate neigh* 
bourhood of tho Beanery of St. J^aul’s, and managed to subati&to 
for a certain fixed post wliich obstoructod one of the appfoanlies 
a post with a hinge fasiened by a padlock, lie obviousFy iu^pes 
that his posterity will feel a waiin emotion df gratitude to tho 
dignitary who rendered such auvlcos to the Church, and valnes 
hiiuself mure upon his activity in that dinnidion than upon 
the cuufulalion of the Debts, which, with the lielp of Lord 

an.ny'hl'I.Arl l«iu vtn+li 


fascination. The B]ioctacle of a man taking a morbid pleasore in 
revealing about hiiiKself which many men, ei][iuuly guilty, 

would have died rather than avow even to tlie remotest audienco, 
is a kind of psychological curiosity which is worth whulo lilntuius 
of dry statistics or uf iVigid axgumoutation, Koiisseau is of courso 
an exceptional case, even umoiigst aiitubiographers ; but revelations 
of chai'acler, similar iu kind though iofenor in degree, let us into 
the secret uf a man’s nature, and even of tho epoch which he 
repn'sentfi, more rapidly than the most laboured analysb from 
outside inquirers^ 

Indeed it may be siud, iu sumo sense, tlint the autobiographical 
element in all literature is that wliich is the most pormHncntly io- 
toTcsting. AVe see Shakapoare behind Hamlet, and oven lli^tun 
behind Satan. The figure of the creator, dimly re&actcd through 
the artiBlic symbob, is what really interests, though its prec^ 
features may nafile us. Every great poet, however imconscmue of 
the process, b really drawing hb own portrait in hb writings ; 
and a sympathetic reader is always trying to reconstruct the 
worker from hb works. But the more direct and conscious auto- 
biographical purpose goes fur a go^ deal in most powerful writing. 
It would he easy to lUuetrate tab truth from the most impressive 
noveb iu the bnguage. In many cases, of course, we are only lefr 
to conjectme. But are have recently learnt how much of Dic&ns s 
best writing was simply autobiography superficially dbgubed. 
Mbs Bronte^s noveb were all but pure autobiography; and we 
need not point out how often Tom Jones was the ropveaentative of ' 
Fblding, or Rodorick Bondom of Smolbtt. We must admit, how- 
ever, that the aigumeut b Aot strictly iab. Autobiographv of the 
hidirect kind b aefidont in one of the main elmnents which give 
special interest to the undbgubed variety. T^ writer does not 
leel that he b voluntarily pbmng himself on hbrtrial ; and he b,of 
coiun|e, at hberty to anange, aeUict, and modify as may seem good 
to him. He probably fio^ that hb personal interest in the 
miter win eaoi^ detection ; and it imay be with soom tmth, 

that we ace uamg the wend autubm^mptucal in a sense whidi 

TOt^^aeiriy i dtei rt bid with attcinpmsemnof 

To dm«^/ih^fbre, to the aaost gehnhie atttobkmphiea, we 
may maintain tbal^ even when written W men of no rmnmkable 

E , they have n velne alitogetliBr atM^porrioimte tp their 
7 exceUenoe. To ewmpiMi. period, one 

may bamjnom twesi^t of the ekhteenth^^dm In 

tom hatf^doeen nittoln^ Sw from the most 
sMomte luBtories ynnaginetive peoj^ Ifyoiiwieh 

to' know whet was the hnd' e€,eiiiina| generateun^ itbe 
doRuptioa of the period^ wtei or w 

(wj&wte tha eoOTst 
most mtimatie peoim 


^^el,esd|inat geim hr to po&i^ 
wto or ^ toea-men” | 


bishops who oruamonted the period. Watson of Lbndaff was a 
mau of real power, though scarcely formed on tho Evangelbal 
model. He tells us, with the most chanming frankuci^ how he 
bectuxio a professor of chemisirv, vltough he koew nothing o£ to 
science; how ho dropped his chemistry as soon, as it had served 
hb purpose to become protosor of divmity, in equal ignorance of 
the study ; how<— of courso from the highest motives — ^he resolved to 
Unfit his further theological studies to the Bible ; and how, equally 
frdm the highest motives, he felt it to be hb imperative duty, when 
at once bisnup and professor, ti> Uva at a distance from hb diocese 
and hb University, in a charming reskla&ce on the bsoks of 
Windermere, and there to devote hiiiiself to agricnltute and to 
providing for hb children. He takes gieat modit fer not abiuidon- 
log himself to field sports or socbl dbsipatiou, and b evidently 
COD viucod that he b a pattern prebto. Jt would of course bo ahaoxa 
to take auch men as feir repreaentatives of an epoch wliich 1v<|p not 
devoid of mmy noble characloni who did nut happen to write 
their lives. But the worldly side of to dignitaries of tot time, 
the utter want of any sense of zeeponsibility or of any lofty idsal 
of life iu many of the most conspicuous men of tha day, o<mld 
nut be ULore ferdbly portrayed by any amount pf dewn^ 
tive writing. A complemoutarv piotuie might be added frm 
Qibbuns admirable Autobiography. The csomratedaeeounttif hb 
lovo afiair, when he sighed os a lover ” and ** obeyed aaa son,” ' 
distances in a few sentunoee to art of to most skilful novdbha 
Nowhere can we find a mote ctotive dsscriptien of to muine 
student temperament, which prefers to plesaures of a lidmy to 
all to o.tciteiiienU of sorial and active life; of to strong but 
limited inteHoct, supreme in acoumubOitig and ainaDgmg fiwts, but 
utterly blind to toir spiritual sigoifiouice ; and. of to oyabal 
conservatism wldch rejects all to faiths upon which society re- 
poses, but shrinks with selfisli indolence, instead of generous 
sympathy, from any propoael to fetowupacepticbmby deaWtkm. 
None but to most powerihi of imegipatloBS could have ooBceivod 
or described so fbroible an illuetcation of a oeKtam type of cha- 
racter and inteUeet; but Qibboa pufenna to task for himself 
quite unconsciously, and with absolute perfectkin. 

When, we conten^b) such a group ef ohiUEactera we reoogaba 
to weakness of oil external portraiture. A gidl^ of great or 
even of small me% painted by themselvaSi b more interasung thin 
all to hnaginaiy progeny of novelists. Perhaps it b a general 
condition of such writing that to authors tmik beloog rather to 
the secondary claas. To write an autobiograpliy usamly implies 
an tistimateor yoitr own importanoe which, iiit is not inxKioBcilaw 
• wiihgr«etoe8e,bmaraGou]mcmfyindicativeofweahseas. A diseased 
vanity like tot of Bouseeau gonenlly prompts to wrifer, tbo«|h 
of course tore axe many conspicuous exceptions, to tto 
posterity kito hb coufidonee. we Ihiiik of the aute- 

biognphke tot .have been writiMi) we cannot fail to regret to 
abeenoe of those that might have been written. Ji fthsksp^had 
condesoeDded to let us into a few of the detirib whidi hdte 
pussled genetarito of biogcaphm, we could have affindod to 
Munc^eeagoodmany of hb mferiorpl^^ Even when d men of 
finitHrate emhienee, nke Goeto^ oondeacsaids to give us somo ef 
his early xoeolieotioiist he b apt rather to etimtito thim tusat^ 

. pur eunosby. It b far to mart part only to Uttb or to 
ecxMiitowiito wim' to 

(» irknoiiii famgr tot to worM would cam to ]!eaA,or hasari^ 

: to etot hl■^tofaa|ito^ And/yat we muft ackaowledgo to truth 
gf to that wgrhpdy who wouMgiveusa gemnae 
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r^'oord »'vtm of the most infii^nificant lift? would contribnie fiomc- 
Ihiiijr of j-piil value to our knowlotlf^e of human naturo. PorhapB 
it would Iw^ a« well if ecruples could be quieted by a jfcnml midor- 
ptandinp* iJifU overyl) 0 (]y who Ima ptiasod a certain peritni of life 
eliould rouiposo his aiitobioi^mphy. It should be rej^^arded as a 
duty, not as a voluntary sacritu?e to vanity, for every human being 
ti) tell us n» well oa ho could how lie came to V>r such ns he was, and in 
wJint spirit he discharged his duty and looked upon tins niiivei*se 
geiu’rally. Op coiirao we do not moan t«> imply tliiit all such records 
should lie puhlislied. Nobody who regards with awe, and something 
lik«.*disui>iy, ihevnsi torrent of literature that is being couKlsiitly dis- 
clmrjriMl upon the world would raahlv make a!jy proposal for in- 
creasing its volumo. Till? rain it mmeth etery day/’ ond every 
day, too, brings its burden of stupidit\, vanity, and folly with 
which soimdjody bos thought fit to spoil a certain qu.iutity of 
pajHM'. Such records as we have suggested should, as a general 
rule, bo ]a'osorvod in the family of the wriu-r ; they would in most 
covses have 11 curtain interest for his immediate dosceudfints ; and 
at the end of a generation those docuinonts w'hich appcavetl to h« 
siuiply valuelees might be committed to tho damra, whilst a snmll 
minority might possibly be deseniug of communication to the 
world. If, ns wo must fear w(»uhi be inovitabh*, considfrnblo 
masses of pni-o rubbish would thus ho accumulated, there wtuild 
also bo Certain grains of genuine and pevinnnent value which on 
our prc.scut system are now lost to Uuj w<n*ld. Oiie gri'ut iiit*ItU>ntal 
bonelit would be that winch was contcinplnted by Mr, Mill — 
naraoly, Hint the tradu of the m'dinary biograplier, tho person who 
panders l(» the appetite of the mauy-hcadod htNist, would bo to a 
groat ovteiit Hiioilt ; as more authentic inaterinls would destroy iho 
nocessity for those ^ ost accamiilation.M of useless dolaila wdiieh often 
do duty for tho lives of ronuu’kiihle men. 


TJIF. rYKF.NKKS. 


I N hifl wmsible and practical OnifUi to Pijrcncen Mr. Paeke 
complains that V(‘ry f(jw Fuglishmen, in proportion to the 
crowds who flock to Switzerland, think it worth while to vi^iit a 
mountain region which he declares to be superior to the Alps iu 
many of 'the elements of Imauly and piclui*es(iiieue8.s. This com- 
plaint flcoms to ufl ao far well founded that the V\ renoos certainly 
receive from the pvtt.sent generation of tournis and niomilaiii- 
climVrs far lees Rttontion than they deserve. At tlie gixjni centre's 
of wsort, such ofl Luchon and liigon'c, some stray Kaglislfshoolin-- 
coats, and now and then, but vciy rarely, an alponstoek or ice-axe, 
may oe soen ; but ovoii at Jjuchon and Bigorro wc doubt if moro 
than two or three Knglish people euu be counted for e.very hundri'd 
who pass through Zermatt or Interlaken in tho autumn months. 
On sellisli grounds tho traveller in the PATcncea may be glad tliat 
it is BO, and that he is not ex posed to meet here, m be iloen in the 
Alps, ail tho familiar faces of Piccadilly. Nevertheless it i.s a real 
loss to our counti'ymcn to know so littlo of a piece <?f country 
which is not only most chamiing in itself, but almost as unlike tlio 
Alps as it is to Norway or to the Highlands of Scotland. 

That tliu Pyrenees niw on tho whole equal to tho Alps 
in either inajcBty or iu beauty, wo cniiiiot think that even the 
two iiiitliu8iafrt3 wdio have dune most to explore their recesses, 
Count 1 ferny llussoU and Mr, Piurke himself, will seriously 
venture to maintain. In the tirst place, thov are gi’eatly inferior 
iu height, no Pyrenean summit reaching twofve thousand feet, and 
only two, tho 'Maladcila and Pic dea Posota, exceeding eleven 
thousand. Owing to thia and to their lying further south than the 
Alps, there is of course very much letw siiow’; and the glaciers, 
although good so for as they go, are few in numb(ir and quite 
trifling in size, tho biggest not more than three or four miles in 
length, and a good deal even of this rather to be called Ihiin 
glacier proper. For the same reason the glaciers do not descend 
nearly bo low as in the Alps ; and one has none of those e.\quisite 
contrasts of glittering ice with hriglit green pastures and fir 
woods which give such a charm to ('hanuiiini and the valleys of 
the Ob(?rland. In tli« Pyrenees, glaciers and snowflolds lio fur up 
near the axis of tho chain, at the head of high and rocky valley.^ 
difficult of acct**‘3 except to tho stalwari pedestrian, and where that 
pedestrian will And at night no jx'st tor his burning head and 
wearied limbs. Towaids the centro of the range there aro some 
spots — Oavamie; for instance, the Lac do Oaiibe, and (in the 
neighbourhood of Luchon) the Lac d*Oo and I’ort de Venosquo — 
from which these snow idops and glaciers of the higher peaks 
may be well scon ; and these views aro very noble. But for tho 
most part ono scarcely discovers tlie snows from the valleys; 
and towarila tho two ends of the chain snow and ice are 
wanting altogether. How much tho landscape suifors by this 
want, no one who has bean on tlio Wengem Alp or the 
Odmer (Irat, or at OoarinRy%.r or Macugnaga, needs to be told. 
Not is there anything in the shapes of tho mountains themselves, 
tine as they iu!|( whidi quite atones Ibr this defect, llie higher 
peaks lud usually voiy steep and rookjr ; and as there is a great 
deal of diverritv in their goological structure— some, like the 
Maladetta and the Canigou, being composed of granite ; others, 
Pic dee Posetf, for instance, and the noble Pic Balaitous, of 
" flchist; and others ogain, such os the Yignemale and the Mont 
•Perdu with its cluster of attendant sumihits, of limestone — 
there is no want of variety in thoir forms. * But few of them have 
anything very marked or stiiking ahCut their outlines; they lack 
that sort of pkluliar character which one gets to know a mountain 


hy, and for which ono loves it, as one does Monte Vise, or the 
Aiguille Verte, or the Eiger, or the Gross Gloekner, not to m^ition 
tho Matterhorn, to which neither tho Pyrenocs nor. any b^or 
cliain can show a rival. Moreover, tliesp Pyrenean peaks aro too 
much of a Wight, and pecm somohow, when you enjoy a wide view, 
to bo crowilofl rather too much toother. It Is not mently that the 
valleys aro iiun'<".uv l>olow, ff*r so they m*e in the Alps ; but towards 
their heads they lio not spread out into great open spaces or 
plaliMux. lilt*', ihfiso which wo have round tho Riflel, or in tho 
Upper Kiigndin. In the Pyrenees a great inouutain soems to 
have hartllv room enough to sliow itsiilf properly oft*, so much 
is it jostled by ftiunmits of .scarcidy inferior heiglit which 
distract the altentiou, anil deprive n wdelo view of tho uiiily and 
centrality Avhich n pingle dominant peak or group of peaks gives it. 
The MaladoLtn is .an exception, for it stands well by itself; but tho 
Miihidella hicLs nobility of form; it is along serrated ridge, w'hoso 
highoal lo]) (Vic Nelfioii) lit‘s aw.iv baric from the side whence 
one commonly w ea it, and by no means looks its height. Add to this 
that the l*vienei‘3 want kn-ge lakes, though they have many beau- 
tiful little tains whose vi\id blue and given surpasses anything to 
be si*en in the Al|w, and it \viU he seen that they cannot sustain 
a compfiri&oii witli the gmitest luouiitain scenery of Switzerland 
and Savt^y. 

It may l)e fairer to compai’e them with those parts of the Alps 
which are of the same averngo height, such as large parts of TN'rol 
and Styiia,lhn Ihiviiriaii liighliinds, or the mountains of Veiuitia ; and 
ogainst llirt'o of t lu‘se regions tlii'V can fairlv hold their owi. They 
are bolder Ilian anything in Styrhi, Sulzlvauimergut, or Bavaria, 
though they want the exiiuisite hikes of the two latter; they are 
I riclior and Warmep in tone than most pai’ta of Tyrol, and iu the 
: views they aH’ord of the great plain of I'ranco they posst‘.^3 an ole- 
; ment of majesty whieli it cannot panillcl. But tho Venetian Alps, 
with even less .sintw tliiiii tho l\vi‘tMiees, and of no gi-eator height, have 
a weird spltMidour of form and ;i gorgeous variety of colour which 
ono seeks in \nin on eitliev .«^ido of the Pyrenees. Tf tho latter 
have any siunniit as grand ps the tower-like Sasso di Pcliuo, 
or any valkw as marvellously picturesque in its changing 
scenes as that of tin? Uordevolc, nlwive and below Oaprilo, it 
remain.^ to be ili.‘*co\ cred in the scarcely explored recesses of 
Arnpon or Oalalonia; and thupc parched and stony lands aro tho 
last ]ilncn where one can expect to find it. 

In spite of all that wo have said, tho Pyronces have many and 
grout charm.'^, charms which would perhaps make them in* tiiuo 
more dear to one who lived among (hinu tliiin the austere splendour 
of the Swiss Alps. Tho tone of colour is gonorally wanner, the wMod 
in the x^ulleys is riidier t hnn that of Sw ilzerland or T\n'ol, the llowers 
seem even more abundant and moro brilliant. Thn high cols art* not 
so long as in the Alps, so that ono passes faster from vint'sup to snow, 
and down iigaii) from simw to vincA Then the rivers ond brooks— and 
Ibis is perhaps the mobt ehamoterist ie, us it is the most pervading, 
delight of tho Pyrenees" nre all bright and sparkling, dnzzlingly 
white in Iheiv cmlli'ss coscadi‘s, gret*u os emerjild in their grrat 
bwirliiig pools. Tho country is a piirndise to tho bather, for tliero 
is water everywhere ; it is always clear, and it is always cold. 
And a kuHlscape-pninter, what with this ahiiudance of streams, tho 
deep colours of tho higher mountains, tho soft warm tints and 
profust? vegetation of the naiTow gorges below, would, we aro 
inclined to think, find ii ftir more copious material lit fur sketching 
than iu nu).^t parts of tho Alps. 

As regards facilities for travel, the Pyrenees are well off in one 
rc.«pect, and sliockinglj ill ofl:’ in another. At all tins faHhionable 
bathing-plnces, J^aiix Isoimcs, Cauterets, St. Sauveur, Bagnorcs do 
Bigon’c, flagiieres do Luchon, there are excellent hotels, certainly 
not more, expensive than those of Switzerland, and for all prac- 
tical purposiNS quite as comfortJiblc. To be sure they ore not 
managed with so iniirh reference to English wants; but as one 
ilijcs not sec Englishmen and Americana to right and left at 
the tnble.-d’hute, and is not iiersisteutly addressed in an uuin- 
telligiblo longue by the English-speaking waiter, this is a defect 
which no sensible man will regret. But, out of these few familiiir 


spots, the inns are mostly poor, aftd when one penetrates tlie 
recesses of llio valleys, and endeavours to find a night's lodpflng 
well up on the mountains at more than four thousand feet above 
the soa, ono finds either none at all, or some hovel compared 
to which a cave or a pine wood is in fine weather much to he pre- 
ferred. With the single exception of tho snu{f little hostelry at 
Gaviumie, there docs not acein to be a single inn in tho Pyrenees in 
keen bracing ais where a mountaineer con count upon finding 
endurable food and enough of it, n clean bedroom, and a tolerable 
bed. There are but few at all, and those that exist, at l^ac d’Oo, 
for instance, op Lac de Gaube, would tempt nobody to spend more 
than one night. This want of high inns is mally the great draw- 
back, in a mountaincor’a eyes, to ^tlie enjoyment of Pyrenean 
scenery. For one wonts not only to bo able to mount a 
Pic or a Port without a long walk out of the hot valleys, but 
also to got familiar with the charactor of the moiu^ins 
by living up among them, and seeing them under dilTerent 
conditions, at diflerent hours and in all ntutos of the atmosphere^ 
And, setting Glimbto apart altogether, there is the pleasure of 
living ill a keen, vivifying mountain air where one hardly, needs to 
take exercise in order to gain appetite and health, ana has wide 
views spread before one without the necessity of goi^ to look-ibr 
them. There are places in tho Pyrenees which might in these 
respects be made to vie with Muiansn, or the RiiTid, or Bt. Morits ; 
but they have not yet been, as ^ fmdi say, utilized, and do not 
seem likely to be. For the ideal of Fvenchmen and S^niards is a 
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luximous hotel in a \?arm valley, with caf» 5 s and ba)l->rdom9 
c:iiTiagc-roada; and the Englifth viaitoia ofb quite too Bconty to he 
worth \ualdiig special provision for. And therefore those few 
advonturoas spirits who have explored the higher Pyrenees, and in 
particular Coiiwt Kus^ll, who iBeems fwwcn his Guide to -have 
^i'Umht)d nearly every peak, and pass, have laid their acoount to 
sleep constantly in the open air, which, to he sure, it is easier to do 
))ere than in the colder clitoate of the Swiss and (ihtrman Alps. 
Up to eight thousand foot fuel may be found, and with a good worm 
sheepskin bag, a waterproof, and a guide to ciury provisions, it is 
quite possible to have a pleasant ni(^t even without the shelter of 
a cave. 

We have loft oiu'solvcs no space to discuss the merits of the 
Pyreuees in other resnects, scientific, artistic, end historical. The 
flora is very rich ana varied, the geology extr^'mely inlov(!Sling, 
and still only naitially explored, and there are many picturesque 
old towns in the lower valleys and ecattered along the northern 
htiso of the mountains. The (mstles of Ijourdes and Foix, the 
chuvchcB of St. Bertrand de Oomminges, liuz, Bigorro, St. Lizier, 
Cofuwlla, and lumiy other ))hu‘,Gs, am well worth seeing j and if 
had weather suggests a run down into the plain, the student <d 
mediftjval nrchitcclure will find abundant occupation in Albi, 
Montauban^ Toulonst^, and, above all, in Carcassonne. As to 
Spain, tho inexperienced might expect the same sort of pleasure in 
crossing into it, and noticing the contrasts of climate, vogt'^tation, 
ciistums, architecture, which are so interesting when <Jiie passps 
from the German to the Italian side of the Alps. But the Spanish 
Pyivnees seoms to be distinctly interior in all respects (except as 
mgards t heir hot anical wealth) to the PVench. They are bare, dry, 
and stony; thoir forms arc, speaking g»3nerally, less bold and 
noble tlmn those of tho more northern peaks; there are few 
villages in the upper valleys, and the jMttaam (inns), where th«‘y 
e.viat at all, are dott.‘slablo. An enthusiast, whether of a scientific 
or artistic turn, may enjoy himaolf in the wilds of Catalonia and 
Aragon ; but no one else will. Nor can the cities of Northern 
{Spjiin be comparcHl with those of Northern Italy. Bai’celona, 
Saragossa, Painpelona, are not inor«i inferior to Venice, Verona, and 
oven Milan, than am lesser places like Puyeerda Tolosa to Udine, 
or Bre^ioiii, or Como. 

If in their hightir regions the Pyrenees are more lonely and 
desolate lUfUi the Alps, the lower valleys, at least on tho French 
side, seem much better peopled than those of Switzerland or Tyrol, 
and tho inhabitants are a more genial and pleasant race, we will not 
say than the Tyrolese or Venetians, but than either the Swiss or 
the natives of central and northern hYance. Very fair guides, among 
tlioin two or tlireo really first-rate men, may bo found at Kaux 
Bonnes, Cautoix^Uj Oavarnie, and Liichon. A nd it is worth while 
to add that there is an excellent pnndaion of piide-books. Besides 
the largo luid small editions of Joanne, which give the ordinary 
tourist all the information he needs, tho pedestrian hss Mr. Packes 
excellent Guide (already referred to), and Coimt li. Russeirs 7 >ji 
f/rttvdvs asceimmis des Pyrenees j a iiiodol in ita way of clear and 
concise dircettons for the paths tiver the higher |)eaks and passes ; 
imd'a great mass of valuable information respecting the natural 
history and the antiquities of tlie district has been published bv I 
the Socidte Uaiiuond, whoso headquarters are at Bigorre. If tins » 
aocioty, to which and to whoso ciistiiiguishcd and amiable Presi- | 
dent, Si. FiuiJien Frossard, evory one intere.stcd in the Pyrenees 
is under gmit obligations, could only succeed in inducing tho 
conimimos, some ot* which are very wealthy, or private persons, to 
t‘stabHsh plain but comfortable mns high up on the mountiuns, 
fls it has Itself done on Pic du Midi de Bigon'e, it would do the 
one thing tliat icmaiue to moke , the Pyronees one of tho moat 
Bltractiv<) fields in Kuropo — in some ways tho most attractive — 
for tho iiiountain-climber as well os for the lover of picturesque 
beauty. 


DKCAY OF TBE ItELIGlOUS ORDERS, 
rf IIIK Pope is rej^rtod the other day, in giving audiouco to the 
J- Buporiore of ueligious Orders now dismissed lk»iu liomo, to 
have varied liis customary invectives on tho usurping Italian 
Government by a severe, but no doubt well mentod, rebt^e 
addressed to its latest victims. Providence, as wo are often re* 
lumded, can make um of the most unlikely instruments, and in 
this Case Victor Emmanuel is the unconscious ministor of IHvino 
wtribution on the shortcomings of the banished commuoities. 

hod forgotten the spirit of their rule, and sllpwed a grievous 
laxity to creep iu ontong them ; and if ever they abovQd ^ sutfered 
in happier times to return to Some, a searching reform will be ro- 
j ' ^^^piWMonate or unirieiidiy critics, both Koman Oa^olio 
and P^tejtat, have said ns mpeb agajjisto a wain, but the indict* 
meat has resented as a malidoos libel. Renoefortii they can 
appw to tbs auihmity of the supreme and infallible Pastor in 
evidonjM of its truth. Not long ago, for instsiioo, Father 
Byacin^e,^ the very tim when he was offering to return to the 
Gsmii^te Orto, and deoladug hiS' tinaltered admiration of ‘*the 
monastic ided, tookooosskm to observe that, after ten yesvs’ ex* 
peneno^ his ilhisioBg ^ to its practical lealisation ware completely 
dispels, and wl^ r^dy bShiaelf to re-imter his eonvept u 
he could do so without biting called upon to violate bis cxmaelinitioiie 
conviotioiis, he would not stiH free to ittidertdd ^ 

convent^ life, sudi as it now IIk . He had le^ ha said,, 
fcy experieji^ where to the inemeduible avJ)t 

Eeligiotts Ovdnni m thmactiud forhi^iind was oonviniad a 


change in the vmy conditions of their ex^tehoe eonld aibna^feii^: 
them ftbm decay. After such emphatic tastimony aoto 
opposite quarters It would bo mere waste of time to mnltimy ! 
proofs of a fbet sufBcientiy notorioua; but an inquiry into iti ' 
causes could hardly ihil to have a high interest, both , theoretical 
and practical. Anything like a completo investigation , of th^' 
subject would lie fiir l£yond our limits, but a &w s^CBtions 
which throw some light on it maybe offsNid here, fme great. 
Order, indeed, does not appear to . have been represented in the 
assemblage to which the Pofii) addressed himself, nor 'Is it at aU 
probable tiiat his oonaure was designed to include the Jesuits. 
Thdr sins against society, and iu one mm against nioraUty, have no* 
doubt been grave enough, graver indeed than any that can be laid 
to tho cha^ of other religious bodies. But thM' are of a totally 
difibient kind, luid are not of a nature to elicit J^)al rebuke or 
reflect on the characters of individuals. The uitest historian 
of the Jesuits, Professor Huber, who I9 ned likely to err on 
the side of a too favourable estimate, while noting occasiomil 
exceptions, fully admits that thoir personal conduct and 
undoviatiug fldeuty to their rule have beeu, on the whole, 
uiiim|)Gachable. The main charge against them in fiict 
comes pretty much to this^that they have loved tiieir rule 
** not wisely but too well ” ; so well that they bate persistently 
striven ftom the first to uiBae it iu substance, if not in form, the 
universal’ rule of Christendom. For the last thi^ centurica, it has 
been sometimes said, and not by unfriendly critics, ** tbe tiocieiy 
of Jesus is the Catholic Ohurah put into commission aU 
events, they have done their liest to make it so. Their political 
intrigura, their slipueir ethics, their miraculous devotions, and 
their extravagant tlieology, which culminated in the Vatican 
decrees, have Wm all along subservient to one paramount aim-* 
the aggrandizomont of the Church, that is of the Pa^cy, through 
the aggrandizement oftheir own Society. On the object aimed at, 
and the means employed for its attainment, this is not the place 
to dwell. Tho point is simply refeirod to iu illustration 01 the 
characteristic sjKtcialilyof the Jesuit as distinguished from other 
Orders in the Church, which hss no doubt aetMaa one main pre- 
servative against that gradual process of moral corruption to which 
most, if not all, of them have soonor or later succumned. Corrufitio 
optimi pemma ]iM passed into a proverb, and those who sot the 
highest price on wdiut its votaries call the life of augelB should 
be the first to admit tiiat, in ceasing to be angelic, it becomes 
something less than human. But what is the secret of this 
seemingly inevitable declension, to which Protestant and sceptical 
writers dro never weary of pointing with such bitter scorn, as 
thiiugh monks were preternatural monsters of selfishnoss and vice H 
Perhaps a glance at their origin may suggest a truer, as well as a 
more chiiri table, venlict. 

Monasticism cannot strictly bo called a creation of Christianity, 
for it finds its prototype among tiie Buddhists and iu tho JewiM 
sects of Ksseiics uiid Therapeutce. However, the Church remoulded 
the institute and gave it a new direction, and we must content 
ourselves hent with tracing its OJiristian histozy. Egypt was 
its birthplace and Antony its founder in tho third century, 
when it first took the form of the eremitical life of the Ltmm : but 
Pachomius soon afterwards gathered several thousands of recluses 
into common buildiugs under a common rule, and thus established 
the monoAlic or camubilical life, properly so called. We cannot 
Unger bore over its development m the East ; but it may be re- 
marked that it has throughout retained there, in accordance with 
Oriental temperament, much of its orinnal character of pore 
contemplation, witU the abuses obviou^ incident to eubh au 
ideal. The solitude of the Egyptian Lmrm survives in the 
zoophyte existence of the vast monasteries of Mount Athos, 
08 described by modern travellers. At the same time it 
would bo a great mistake to imagine that in the days of 
thoir early fervour the Fastem monks were mere selfish drones, or 
even mere contcmplatives in the better sense of the term. To . 
toko tho extmmo case of ISlmeon Stylites, who spent poveral 
years on the top of a pillar thirty-six ^ in height, and whose 
career has been doomed by Tennyson to a eompwhat dubioua 
immortality, we are told by an eye-witness, Theoomt, that hun- 
dreds of thouBamls come to hear his preaching, and were so moved 
by liis exhortations that they received baptism $ while he drew 
many more to repentance, and icconciled (uiemies who brought 
their disputes to him for arbitration. The words of Theodoret 
about him, quoted with approval by tbo Protestaut historian 
Neaudor, may indeed be fairly enough applied to tho general 
subject of munasticism. “ As princes, he onserves, at different 
times adopt different emblems for their coinage; as of lions, or atariL 
or angels — ^iii order to enhance the value of the gold— so has God 
caused piety to assumo new and vailed forms, to rouse the admira- 
tion, not only of believers, but of the unbelieving world also.*’ To 
put the same idea in other words, we may say that each new Order 
woe in its tom an attempt, more or less saocessful, to meet soma 
ielt want in the religious life of tho period but then the Order 
lives on when the oi*caaion which evoked it hiM passe d away, or 
when other agencies have superseded its origii)a«|l||iga;. And 
this alone would go far to account for tho inevitapi progress of 
decay. 

It will be seen that Western monastidsm, with which we are 
hero more immoduitely conoemed, was borrowed from the East# 
and was theiefoie of later origb. Athsnasins was the first to 
Import it, during lua exile, and it was recommended by the 
fi^uoAtial advocacy of men like 6 t. Ambrose, St. Jerome, ai^, 
St Augustine. But Augustine was no blind paoagynjsit 
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of svrttom ; lie iiieif;k>d on the fprcMt caro to l)o lUM^d In aiffcing 
the motivij;$ of new recruits, nnd ou the obliiratioii of luiuiual labour 
in the uioiiiiaU^vied as well aa prayer, Tho real founder of Wostern 
nioTi;w{if!i9m, boweyor, \vu» St. IWnedict, n century Inter, wbo8»> 
rule v'lif* foUowtid, with more or less moditication, by every 
inter roiumimit}' ia tbo Lutiii C'hiireh, till tho estnbiisbment of 
the Af<ui(JioAiit ‘KrLurs in the thirteentU century by Francia 
of Assisi optmed a new ejxifh in inounstic history. Bene- 
dict iniiovntefi not less e^teiisivciy on biastem models of 
tho aenoUticnl life than Finncis (ui the rule of ibmodict. 
Active Inhtuu*, both niauiml and iutellectmd, as well as public 
niinishratioua, assiuued a proiuiiieut place in his in.srituLe; most 
of our ruiiUHl abbeys, so fainiliiir to tho hnu'iHl, und many 
of our piiri»5b obiiTchos, wore in tho luiuds of tho Bt'uedieUues 
buforu tfw liiifornwiticm, while tho Clstorcians, who bold sievoral 
more, arc only a “ reform ” of the Beaodictino.s. They wtjre .aleo 
during the (UrlciiChS of tlie middle ji^s tho chief custiuliaoH of 
such leaminir was presL-rvod. But aliviwlyin the cip^hth uoulury 
tho ^reat Benedictine Onle.i* showed ai^rne of incipient corruption, 
and another Bi}ncdiei, of Aniaiio, less known to fnine, labours* J 
hard for its wmov^ilion, with v(*ry partial suecesa. Tho Cistercian 
reform, tendewd meiuombl(» by the name of St, Beinanl, was 
more olloctive', but lyMiders of Moiitftlembf‘rCa eluitucnt Uhtorv, 
which uti^ht (i1nu«t bu called a punchy ric, of Western Monasti- 
cism, will Feroember that evou he tituls occasion frecjaently to 
doplore the incursions of laxity and moral doterioration. The 
Franciscan rule of strict poverty for the OhUt as well os tho in- 
dividual monk was desi.ffncd to e.y elude one luaiu danger of the 
older indiji^iouM ooi-poration**. *\nd for a time the Fi'iwra Afinor 
were at once the favourit(*s and tlu* devoted sorvauts of tJio multi- 
tude, to whom they ministered ; but time proved ^that the 

n '‘ession (if mwidieancy, like the possession of wealth, may 
to idlonosB and' corruption, as tho zeal for orllnxloxy 
which animatc^l the tir.it l)()minician.s in the pulpit do^^enorated 
rapidly into the ruthlo8.s cruehv of tho impiisitor. But 
there can ht*. no doubt tlmt tfio excessive nuiltiplicatiou 
of endowments, and of inonibcrs (driefly di'awn from the lower 
classes, whoflo object in tiikhipf tho hubil was to escajM^ tlio necessity 
of labour m* niilhary fW'Tvi CO, has bi'cn one main soui*co of corrup- 
tion in monnaiic bodies, la Scotland, before tho period of the 
IWbrmatbm, n third of tlnj hiiided property \v»ci in ncclesiuslical 
blinds, atvd a proportion of the liuul in Italy and Spain was 
similiurly held boforc tho rooeut chunf(e.s. The Jesuits, it is 
true, ai« aiiorfnoualy wealthy, tbou^rh tlieir | roperty is not in 
landj but it has never h«cij their teuiptatiou to rtpeu(i money <in 
personal indtilpN^uce or dwplay, and tho rijridly <le»potie orjr.iui/a- 
tionof the <>rdsU* would vcuflcr any deflection of iiidividtuds or piir- 
ticolor honw'ri from tho presovilK'd standard almost irapimsible. 
In givinj? to hi( Society its military iiud a;rin'es.‘iive ehnracler and 
its ambitious aims, l^i.'itius Ijoyolit adopted a very powerful pn^- 
caution the inroads of iiioml la.vity. AVliether the remedy 

prescriWl has not proviMl wi.»rso than th(Mli.sonso, at loiist us reufards 
the public octlon and influenco of the Order, iaanotlier question. 
In. the rude s^^ciety of tlm age of St. Jilurntird it wne tho\ight next 
to iinposaiblo for any one lo load a grodly life in the world, and 
accotatngly the wonl conversion ” came to be ujkhI iw ^ynonvmoue 
with taking religious vows; aiul it was much the same teelinu 
which in an earlier age peopled tho Kgyptian Lfrura with 
its vast army of solitaries. No one would exactly urge this plea 
in the present day. But the desire to save his own soul was gene- 
lally bfended, at least in the mind of the Western monk, as was 
oonspaciiously the rase with Ht. Bernard himself, witli a desire — 
natural and laudable in itself, though cwisily liable to dogenomto 
into a vulgar ambition — to exert an inllueiieo for good on the 
world he hod abandoned. And thus wo are brought round to the 
todmneaUl question whether the importajit fmictions (Mmfessedly 
disrbareed in other times by the gi^t Iteligioua Orch^rs are not, 
under Jno altored S(>cial conditions of tho present day, either super- 
oedod or trouafomed to iiistmmetitalitios of later date. One thing, 
nt aU ovents^is door, tliat tho monnatic institute can ofTer no 
goarantoe agmst the recurrence what appears to be in practice 
TOO aecideut of corruption, unless it can establish 

Home better title than mere ancient prescription to a now lease 
<inifd. 


* PANiiEROirS SHIPS. 

f'PHE first tiring that strikes ono p(«rbaps in reading the evidence 
JL by tho Royal (Jomniia^ion on Unseaworthy Hhipa is 

thset some of the (loruinisaioners appear to have entered upon the in^ 
TdSfigRtiouin what can hjurdly be regarded asaveiy pronnsLng&fUDo 
of i^d. Many of the questions iSLblTesBod to witnesses relate fmt 
to fiicts, but to matters of Abstract avguineut on which it waa idle 
to tttlm evidence, add indifcate a disposilion to assmoe at the very 
outset of the inquiry that it is not worth while to take any fin- 
cautious to gl^etit loss of life at ma, eince no precaat^s wlU 
abaolulely pffiNnt lives being lost from ono cause ot anotlier. It 
was asked, for e.^amplc; whelbor any amount of inspection and 
mrveying would prevent bod navigation, whether 8iiiwey(»s might 
not maka nrishikt's, whether certifiestad ships bad not been lost, end 
09 .OA. One of the witnesses replied very itesBonably that no donbt 
safvtyors were apt to make imstabes, just as do^rs so n^i iueS 
\ ua^ inistatoa *, and tbat'ships woiddoeeasio^Uy go down nr spits 
of iniqpeetdottv criiues were committed in spite of the pouee. 
^ When you see murders iucreusu,’' said Mr. ATclver, ** instead of 


o/f, you do not deorease yonr polleemoti. I^olioemen do no 
haim, though they do not prevent murders. InspoCtiSns ocmtributo 
to good workmanship, and good workmanship contributes t<o s^sty " 
T^osses occur even with careful. surveying; but tho question. ia 
whether surviwiug does not to somo extent proveut los^s, Jn 
reiWeiicu to the proposal to impose a‘ penalty on deck-lofids, 

Milner (libson olworved, that a vessel coming saiely across the 
Atlantic tu u British port would bo for having arrived safely P " 

All*. Farr».-r answered ** Yes”; but the pVpper answov is obviously No- 
The sliiptiwner or captaiu would be lined, not f(»r having iwcom- 
plishod the voyage safely, but fol* having imporilled the lives (jf 
the ci'fMv. it would be "absurd to enact a peualiy which should 
bo appUcablo only to people who went to the bottom of the ocean. 

A very f.tinpidorable part of this bulky blue-book will be foiiud ta 
have bc««n contributed by ibo Commissioners themselves, although 
thev might moi-o appropriately have rcsw^^'cd Ihoir ubservationa for 
their own lieport. The oouive of the inquiiy would have been 
gimlly .'limijllliLMl, and its results would have been brought out in 
a more <listijict and defitriie form, if tbo OommlsHiouera bad only 
tikon the irouidu at tbo bt^gliiiiiiig to detenuiue the points to 
whicli it should be directed, luwl had then kept to ibem in ord^. 
Wo will end^^avour lo compress the gist of tbo evidence into a rapid 
Bumuiiiry. 

The lirst question to bo considomd is whetlior, in point of fact, 
unaeawovlliy »hip.H aits habitually sent to sea. Unaeaworthy ships 
may he divided into two classes -Ihoso which are unsound in 
themselves, and tlieM) which are dangorous fviim being overloaded* 
Wo will tuke Iho question of unsoundness lirst. On Uiis point the 
ovideiico is ruiluratJy conflicting, nnd it is uocossary to observe tho 

a ualifications with which much of it must he received ona(}Count of 
lie ptu-ponal oircaioMl.u.nce.*( and bias of tlio witumes. A number of 
shipbuilders and shipowners wore oxainined, who all testiiiod to 
tho excwUerice of tlieii* own ships, hut, ns a rule, professed not to 
know much about their neighbours* ships. On tho whole, they 
wore disposed b> take rather a favourable view of tho stn^ugtb of 
ships. Mr. AfiTvec, howover, senior partner in the Ouiuird 
Oouipauv, c\pi*e&st*d a very decided opinion that there was a 
groat dt?al td‘ ilofective shipbuilding, arising partly from tho 
Ignorance of shipbuilders, who know very little of the business 
they h'ld taken up, and partly from Vurolessness and fnlso 
oconouiy. Afr. Lamport said ho found tliat even vi!.ss}oU 
bum under LloyeVs amwey were not always soundly built. There 
U plenty of material, but it is badly put Logethev.’^ A had ship, 
he oildod, is not often built on tho Morsoy, or the Thames, or the 
Clyde; but a bad ship is often built ou tho Tyno or the Wear. 
Mr. E. J. Reed believes that thera i.s a groat deal of b;id iron ajid 
of bad work too; and tliat tbo long typo of sliip now coming into 
v<»gue liKiuires careful cnlcuhitions us to stwnglli, which, are seldom 
made. Several surveyors of tho Board of Tviuie gave evidence, 
generally in favour of tho ports at which they were stalioncd, 
though some of them admitted that matters wen* less satisfactory 
elsewhere. Thus survoyors at CordiiT and Ne\vca.stle, who spoko well 
of the Corditr and Tyne shipping, liad no hesitation in giving a had 
account of liclfast ; and tho surveyor of the Irou Ship at 

Id verpool, who thought highly of .fnverpool ships, said the East 
cort£l. must nmk lowest fer worlunansliip lu Hhipbuilduig. It may 
be assumed that ollirors permanently stationcxl at any mace would 
not add to the comfort of their livea by saying tuivUiing which 
would olTwul the persons with whom they liave daily to do busi- 
neas. A haibour-iuaster at Newcastle frankly aclmowlcdgod bis 
reliiotance to give evidence, as lie had sufleved so much unpleaaant- 
nes.^ for having spokoii out about tlie Sea Qtmn, In a former 
aj‘ticlu wc quoted some of tlio evidence of Air. B. 'MartoU, 
cliief surveyor to Lloyd’s Register, ns to tho defeiitivo condition in 
which ships am often sent to sea. Thoi*e ai-e some seven hundred 
vessels above a hundred tons which have been struck olT Idoyd’s 
llcgiftier, many of whic^h nro positively known to be unsound, 
wdnlo there is « moral certainty that the rest are -also defective. 
Air. Martcll gave instances in which shins were found to be uu» 
seawortliy ou suiwey, and were expunged from the Register, because 
the owner would not make the neoessaxy repairs, and these ships 
afterwards went lo sea and were lost. A&. H^er, secretary of 
the Salvage Assi>ciation of Lloyds’, thinks that, of some three thqu- 
sand or four thousand ships leaving. Loudon. Liverpool, and ' 
Glasgow reported to his Association, forty would be unseaworthy ^ 
and riiat this is, ou the whole, a feir proportion of the ships which 
go to sea iu that eondirioa. A curioua oucHiion, Mr. Ilarper said, is 
what becomes of all tlie old shinfk In London there are from , / 
thirty to A>rty shipbuUders and only fwo slripbroakers. Other 
witnesses who were (nisstioned ou this point w'ore also unable to 
say what was done with old ahi^ for tliey were rarely seem in tha 
process of being broken no ; fUKt the obvious infexence would seem 
to be that a shm is tmmseft going until she comes to a vi<dent 
end. Mr. B. Vvaymoutn, neretiiry to the Committee of Lloyd’s 
Registry ibr CbssiitcatioQ, meniionod a cose in which ^'devils,” or 
dhort bolts that do notgo through ths.vessel, were used. It waa 
a Jitfsey ship, slid there wera three or feur other eosss about the 
same time. There had been complaints of similar frauds ia Ojyde^ 
built ships, but none hod been sorted to Mi. Wsymouth’s Oom<* 
mittee. He rect^cMSted in one iiurtAiiee seeiag a vessel in which a 
plonk had been ^uged out and ^ holes stopp^ on with to 
make it impear imitfthese were bolts hheio* Tb hod iriso heora of 
copper bugs bolts being putr in a vessel to fdiow to the sur^ 
veyor, sad the cupper bolts being edtensoede. taken out nai 
trensila sabstitutw. lu Itr. Waymo^^’S ss^rienoe the 
quality of thO iron is often veiy defective. Ue was once 
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in « yii9^ Trim «om Jm Ha te^' H 

• hmnaer^ and ife maatmA off Uho n pioeo of glmi fot iliaif 
mnwttij^dngto^lMiu^te AiftMrivisdiLT%«tt 
mtoVatodM^o* fwiush^ Imndnliy tot ttp^ just^of tlie ^ to 
ui a fioolT-4BiM^ dic^ wts frrodiico^ unioh cut tlii«oiii;gk jit SIkt » 
nnor. wtmtbt platbgpTmpuno&Bdwi^^eoidiiiaTyin^^ 
it fitancdoffmln^iimint^^ diraotkML A Hat of «omo Irao^ 
dSwdvmciamBriiedki ldoyd*»B%iaiUHrBookwi1& atiilAekHiw^^ 
put in. TfammseiabBdbma&dKoffdtiier kocamtli^ 
not up to the Atandard oCthdir ckaa, or heeme the omen dedtiaed 
a autray ; and the remarka oppeoded to aouie of liiein aw hi|^y 
suggestive, as, fcv Instance, the tbllowii^ : — Waterway, caalknff, 
A&, deftctiTo; aurvey denned.’* *^WoI>aled in bottom*^ ‘*Not 
Hi &Hr any character: tienaila, pliinks, Ac., defeetive." <^fiad 
case •, mmy rotten tunot^ra.” ^ B^ority of limbers eoLpoaed $ alao 
ornHoff and bolls defective.’' ** Wnlea wonned, waterway aeam 


whsiiiW he freqnoid^ sirwwte^ 
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omnoff and bolls defective.’’ Wnlea wonned, waterway seam 
open.” ** OlasA expired ; put back, makiag water ; reomnmendied 
the t'cssel to be docked: not wcraiy of any daaa.” ^^Put into 
Belfast Btrainod and msidng water ; wcom^ided to be docked: 
sailed without lenmiA.” It does not, of course, follow that til 
the v€9BrelB thus mtinguishod by a Idack mark axe neoesssrily 
defective ; but ihtsire can be little doubt that manv, and probably 
most of tbem, axe so. Olaatifioation vtdsw the value of a vesaid} 
and an owner who was wlUingto pay for repairs would not dednie 
a survey. Mr. Kundell, Secretary to the Liverpool (Jnderwritem’ 
ABBociation, ga\^ 225 as the number of ^^bHiiud: sheep” on Ms 
list during olevea ytiarSj or an average of twenty a year. 

The next question is as to overloading, and nore s^u the 
evidence is condicliiiig, and rothor general tiutn specific. There is 
a natural disinclination on the part of witnesses to give oileuce to 
thoir neighbours, fr>r which aUowmnce must be matte in weighing 
their testimony. Mr. T. S. Miller calculated that more than 
twenty, perhaps twice as many, riiips loft Oorditf cteatiy over** 
loaded durinji; the lost twelve months. Mr. Neats, Board 0} Trade 
Simn^or, said that formerly vessels atOardifiT used to be very de^ 
in the water, but there had been lately a groat hnprovetnent. He 
thought, however, that two-thirds of the cofifttors, if rigidly, 
surveyed, would be stopped, though coaatm did not oitoi eosue to 
grief. IVlr. Wawn, Board of Trade Surveyor, did not think that 
ovwloading prevailed extensively in Sunderland. Oaptain 
Sandeman, Surveyor at Tiveroool ibr the Salvage Aesocuitten of 
London, was of opinion that Liverpool abipa loiid veiy fhirly ; still 
he bad known vosaels go to son in a very unsound slate and very 
tieeply ]a<ten, so that it would require very floe weather indeed to 
eairv them safely to their destiimtioiiB. Mr. Lamport said that 
ncdtiicr ho nor his overloolcer could recollect a caso of a vessel from 
Liverpool having been lost W ovorloading. As to Newcaatlo, Mr. 
Hall, Hlupowner, expreased the equivocoJ: opinion that tbete was 
not more overloading there than at other ports. Mr. Bullock, 
harbonr-nisetcr, Had mm time to tlmo seen vessels very dcei^y 
laden leaving the Tyne^ but purp^ly iwfiwined feom znakmg 
enedal observations lest it shoi^ give offence. A gunner in the 
Uoyal Navy said he had been thirty-six years at sea, and he would 
not like to go to sea in luany of the vesBols he saw leaving the 
Tyne ; some had only two feet of feoebosrd. Sometimes tfasre 
rrefe half-a^osen veiy deep ships in a week. I see,” he added, 
<< some very old wooden ships go oat, which wo oall hroken-biicked. 
I remember an old IMg, snid to be a hundind yeava <Bhe was 
wrecked during tbe gales, and was nurebawM — and after the. 
weather got finn, siie was got off, ana idle still goes to sea.” 
Lieutenant Bec^d, U.N., had hIho bteorved many ships on the 
dangorouBly deep in the water, the freeboard hoing often much 
less than three feet 


Was eXKdained Mr. iEssrar that the old Act mBoklhiihHg dadc^ , 
kids was npaaled on as^^ its besng evaded by dM taking 
M dbck-kids at Ibiaign ports.; and it was. iteo noucteAout that 
there were diiBiOdlttes in the way of uiiMonalj forlddding dadE- 
loads of cstfele and other thingBw The banadian Lsgisintniis has 
this ynar pMod m. Aet probwiting deck-teadt feoea tha tst of 
October to tbe i6&i of March; and if n corresgoadiBg naasure 
were passed' in England, the United States might pathm he 
indttoed to fallow sah. There oould be numb £ffleiaty in 
. providing ibr ‘exceptions under a special lioeaee. 

Putting all e:i^6iioe togetkeri it is imposslbte to xeflSst the 
conclusion that a conasdersble number of idupsaxe evoiy year sent 
to sea in a doogmous condition. Many of those ships ate unsoimd, 
if not abudutely unseawovthy ; but it is po8tibte that danger arises 
more fhequantiyifirom excessive oai^oes. it would be rash, however, " 
to assume that ships are often koowii^ly sent out in a daugerons 
state. There are cases^ no doubt, in which rotten lAij^ axe 
de^tched with worthlm csigoes for the sake of the insaniiicw- 
]](ioney,bttt these oases are not oentmon. As a rule, skipowners 


iteittar themselves with tiio rafiiection that the vessels have ahva^a 
a fair chance of reaching their destination in safety. The evil is 
tiiat tho temptation to make the most of a vesBol, by loadiiig her 
heavily, kcepmg her in incessant use, and economizing in repe^, 
tends to reduce the chances of aafoty to a point at which 
they alm<^t disappear. It is a matter of everyday ex- 
perience mat somehow or otlier verv ftttiL deeply laden 
vessels do somehow or other coatrivo to keep afloat, and even to 
make many voyi^. They may be constantlj m peril, and a re^h 
brooze or any little accident to the luachinery or otiifsr flttings 
would be pretty ceiiain to make flm end of theoii. But %y myste- 
rious gooa fortune tho accidonta hap]^ the other way ; ti^rc is a 
I smoom sea and favourable winds, and idl goes well. 6t!31 it is a 
atender tliread to trust to, and the question » whether owners should 
*be allowed to trust to it. There can be no doubt how tbe proseiit 
STstein works. Shipowners may be assumed to be, on the wlude, as 
lumuuio and bonournbte as other men ; but in tbe long run the 
immngement of a businefis is invariably influenced ly pecuniaiy 
coQsIdeiutions. There is a well-known French proverb about 
klHing the mandarin. It is supposed that, if you want a fortune, 
you have only to touch a knob on the wall; it kills a mAndarin, but 
your victim is out of sight and for away, wMte the fortune youjain 
IS in your himcL It is much the eeine with (ihipo%v>Bois. iSieir 
vessels do not uocessarily pass under titeir pcraohAl supeirision; 


Beck-rargoes were stfongly condeumed by almost every witeeas 
who was miestioned cm tiie subject. Mt.O. B. Walker, of the flim 
«if Prioc, Potter, and Oo.,timher nerdiaixta, said the timber ships 


were almost the worst afloat, and deck-caprgoc^s added gmtly to 
their danger. It would he worth while to pay higlmr frtdghte ter 
^ps that did not cany dock-doads, m tiie cargo would not be lost 
so teoquently, and ahimiers would also save m inaursnoe, as the 
rate would be less, a it were possible to enfoxco reetriotions in 
regard to deck-loads, all parties would, ho tiiought, bo gMuers, 
imuq^tively of theeaving cf Hte. “ Bo we uuvy take it,” saidMr. 
Memficld, that thore exists a sort of Tirious custom of deck- 
loading which is prejudicial to all parties conoeraad when wo take 
them collectively os having a oonsolidated intesest, l»it whieb 
onatem some cue always hosaa iadividiiHl interest in keeping geiagf 
Tea,” was the reply. Mr. Lamport, shipowiKir, Liverpool, tooK a 
maiilar view'. Beck-loads, he said, were dangerous not only be- 
^<pme• they obstructed the navigation of the vessel, and were to 
Und to overloading, but olite because the logs cofold not be 
teoteaed so as to piovont their moring in bad weather, and wbcm 
they moved they Ssosened the stanchions, peihaps also slitting the 
covering-board, and* strained tbe wesiel, whien bocaaie koky or 
watwvlcmBadL Mr. B. Ban^ Livinpool, aiso held tirat it would 
be M dMkdMs eonld be pranihited ontitely; idupowtiem 
wSttld;got a hlghW wte^ of fiwigSt to oompeiNMte them ter the 
mduntion ofemigo. Tbasa opiMonsamoQuItoadbytheaitt^ 

to tipto te s^iedrly^Se 

Boasd of Tni^. Borhig the xnoatibs^Kouember and Beeemker 
l^yesr, oa ter wtepiikMttptethByiih of Ian as tewav 
than 52 waw tet^ ; of ttoaitisyomoMifll 
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porhfms they never see them at all, and in any case th^dbnot per- 
sonally survey them and direct tho stoa^ago ui* carao. ^ th^ shahs 
off tkoir rcBpoDsilnlity on the captains and stevodores ; aua .at the 
some time make themselves safe ny insurance. If the captain and 
atevedoie are satisfied, if Uio crew are wnixug to sail, why, the 
owner aeUa himself, should he interfere P Whatever happens, he 
is secure against loss. lie is anxious to get the utmost -dugrae ot* 
proiit out of the ship, so he shirks repairs end pucks her as tell so 
sbo will hold. The oaptain and stevedore at'e his servants, and are 
ansinuB to keep in witlt him, and are therefore atedd to give oflbnce 
by raising any question as to the sounclxinss of the vessel or ^o 
amount of cargo. It is true the captain's life ts at btake, but thm 
so is his living, imd a oaptain who wants to be sure of en^oymdnt 
must not bo too particulw. Thus it will be semi that the wltete 
daiil of the present syetom ie to malm owneis and captains ledkleiMli 
ami to lead them to trust, not to roasonablo conditions of Sktety, but 
to meve chances of satefy— the chances of feir It is 

really nothing more than a form of i^anibHng. Thcro is competir 


really nothing more than a form of i^anibHng. Thcro is competir 
tion between shipowners, and there is also oompetitiem between 
shipbuilders and between insuimice agencies; and all thk comr 
pentiou tends in tho same direction, tihipbuildecrs give* bad 
materials and acumpod work. Insurance egenuica reduce tbmr 
scold of precautions. But fill these infi.u’csts arc c^htned in one 
way or anotiier, and it is tho sailora fdono who suiter. It seems 
to us that the natural way to remedy this evil is to find. fNsme 
means of turning tho tendency of tho bystem the other wtWf 
BO that owners should know that, if they lost idiips, tiioy would Ite 
decidedly the worse for it. , 

Blit how is tills to be doneP The powers with which the 
Board of Trade has been invested, ana which we are gkd to 
observe it is diligently exereisiug, of detaining, examimt^,and, if 
BpIiessAry, condemning nnseaworthy ships, is undoubtolly a stro bi 
mo right direction. The mere detention of a vcsbcI is of o<mras . 
on.ipmcyaiicu raid loss to tue ownor^or hirer; and. st will tliora* 
fore bu his interest to ksc^ the v|mol in imch a stetq that tiieto 
shfdl he no room for susj^cum as to its seaworthiness. Tho coat* 
ditieos under which criir^ penalties may be inflicted on perKmi 
wbMtowingly send a dangoTOUA shin to sea require to be raO^ 
movPmngc^, and tiie means of enterctng them tAMd also bn 
^FBt^tiss^ so that may be more readily imd plisijp# put 
M aetioa. If tins were done, on^^^^Bies wpre p^doa Ibr 
the enmmsrv reoomy of oompeff m by ehhrarioc^ sstloni 
dr the nurvfvora of those who pdiJft at eei^ tiujto would be 4 
coBDtefpolse to tbs mischievous ethets of insatatkjQe. end 'sMn- 
QwneiHi weidd be made to teel that, on the whole, ft was tiuw 
Mterant not to m tite risk.nf losii]^ vossoIa prinoilple of .ton 
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law alionld be that ships ou^t not to be lost, and that when a 
loasoecuisi the burden should lie on the owner or hirer of tdiowing 
that it vns not hie fault With regard tu a load-line and com- 
puleoiy survey^ it is certainly reaaonable that in a matter aflfecting 
important commercial interests, and which is further complicated 
by intcmatiomil difficultios, (^at caution ^oiild be observed in 
reHortiufir to cooicive legislation; but there is one thing which 
the evidence makes abundantly clear, and that is, that m every 
well-conducted shipping btnuness thete is a calculation as to the 
depth to which each vessel can safely bo immersed, and also a 
cai-eful system of survey. Mr. M‘Iver of the Cunard Company. 
Captain Fenwick, M^r, Coo. Marshall, and Mr. Sterry were all agreed 
on those points. The majority of shipowiicro nre honourable and 
prudent men, and it is diflicult to see why wliat they ihid it 
necossfury to do should not bo made compulsory on all. A uni- 
versal fixed load-line is of course absurd, but evei^ o\Mier should 
be bound by on estimate of maximum loading capacitv; and a 
system of surveys, not nocessarily by the Government, but by a 
public board, in wl&ich aU the classes interested in maritime enter- 
prises should bo represented, wpearS to be not impracticable. It 
IB certain that no amount of inspection wiU absolutely prevent 
mistakes and accidents j but inspectiois would tend to mojce owners 
and captains more careful, and that is what is wanted. At iho least 
shipowners should be compelled to register fiill particulars as to 
the construction and cajmeity of their vessels, and also to mark 
them so that their depth in the water may bo apparent to every 
one; this information would bo availablo in any proceedings 
that might he taken against them. 


LORD AIRLIE AND DEER-FORESTS. * 

I F. T*ord Alrlie’s evidence before the Conunittoe on the Gome 
[jaws at all resembled his lettei*s to the Times and the Editor 
of the ForirnghiUj it must have gone, a considerable way 

towards llghienuig a ponderous blue-book. If it did not cost a 
stooily light on the subject under investigation, at least it iiiust 
have fhrnished an amusing psychological study. Wo imagine that 
we have obtained already a good deal of insight into Lord Airliek 
idiosyncrasy, from the loiters we have had the privilege of perusing, 
brief and self-contradictory as they uro. We figure to our- 
selves the writer as a man endowed with an active and singularly 
mobile intellect*, quick to take up positions and entrench nimstslf 
in them, quicker still to abandon them on uu aftorthought and to 
shift his ground. Happy in the posscs.sioji of intuitive percep- 
tions, he leaps with cuufiaence towards his conclusions ; hut btdore 
he is safely landed on his legs, it dashes u^xm him that ho Ilhs made 
A false start. Ills conscdence being ns sensitivo as his mind is 
^uick, he is in haste to recant whenever he recognizes liimsolf to lio 
hr error. The strango thing is that experience should never have 
taught him to distrust hiins^' and those first impressions of his, 
and so spare himself the gratuitous humilialioa or his lionourahly 
candid avowals. Cross of St. Andrew, that is what .1 call an 
onslaught,” said the archer LeTlalafrd, talking of the do.«*cont on the 
llurwaids of Gleii-llouliikiii bv the Earl's ancestors. We may say 
very much the same thing of his Lordships oiiginai attack oti the 
natural enemy of grouse and doc^. He assaults the revolutionary 
inonvator with a Ending of invective and sarcasm which would 
have been singularly happy had it only had a subsbmtial foundation. 
However, the letter as it road was a very pretty letter iu<leod ; and, 
to parody another sentiment by another of ^ir Walter’s heroes, 
many a man has fought it out knee deep iu printers’ ink on a far 
less plausible qinirrel. Yet the dotermiued onslaught turns nut to 
be an anachronism so far as its author’s stau^ of mind was coucomed ; 
and had hot the fetter htsen duly and rewntly dated, wo might pre- 
sume that it hadTieen delayed by irn^gidar postal ctmiiuunicalions 
between the Forfershirc hills aiid Printing llouw Sijuare. For, 
bv way of prelude to it, Ix)rd Airlie had addressed three letters to 
the Editor of the Fortmyhtly, No. i appears to have feion pi*ac- 
tically identical with the muea hvlli published in the Tinm, No. 
^ is a frank admission that., on reading ISlr. Beesly’s article a 
second time, liord Airlie did ** not think it conveyed the iinputa- 
Uon I thought it did, except by a somewhat forced construction”; 
while No. 3, following fast on No. s, and andving by the very 
next post, makes the further concession “ that, on looking closely 
into my evidence, it appears to mo that there wore some answers 
of mine which, with a little ingenuity, might be made to boar 
the construction which Mr. Bcosly put upon it.” Under the 
oiloumstances we can understand Lord Airlio’s desire not to 
enter into a controversy with Mr. Jleealy,” although wo do 
, doubt that it was a creditably conscienlAous impulse that drove 
him to reconsider that sage decisiod. Finally, after siioccesive 
alternations of sentiment and conviction, each of them duly trans- 
mitted to the Time» for the^approv^ of the reading public, 
Lord Audio has reverted to those second thoughts whmh are 
proverbially the most trustworthy. ' He has apologized foMnum 
language and recldess imputation In terms which ^ speaking se]flus|^, 
do l^pi very greatest credit, and there is nothing left for 
UB but to express a wish that the deer and the forests hi^ found a 
more discreet advocate. For the recreation plea” iu favour of 
forests, as Mr. Beesly calis it, can have but a single meaning in 
these days when mind takes precedence of muscle. It must mean 
V .'that these wild 8jK>rling grounds, with the changes of scene and air 
..which they oilert are the recreation grounds of many of the over- 
who' direct our politics, our hnance, and our trade. 


' ' ' " ' 

It means that the brhcmg etSeota of the moqia wibA the fiireats on 
the &eulties that create the w^th of the ^d the in- 
tellects that take ohatge of its moat importani out- 

weigh the value of an extra ihw thousand head of sheep ind Mack 
cattle, or an inftnitosimal diimlacemebt of pomilation frodt out- 
lying districts to more crowded centres. BK if Lovd Airlie*a 
letters are to ho taken in illustration of the effects of deer-stalMSfe 
on the intelloctual powers, we fhar that many persons who have 
read them might be converted to Mr. Beeslyb unsympathetic way 
of thinking, and be inclined contemptuously to diamim the recrea- 
tion plea. A 

For ourselves, wo regret that Lord Airlie should hav6 thought 
it iiocesaary to speak when he hod fkr better licen sileuL be- 
cause we are much more in sympathy with him tbim with hia 
opponent. . Mr. Deedly writes of Lord Airlie and bis friends ” 
as if our Highland shootings were monopolized by a little knot of 
titled aristocrats, in point of fact, as Mr. Beesly must know very 
w'oll, it is a matter of money and not of caste. The love of qwrt 
is general in all classes, from princes of the blood to the labour 
who marauds on the squire’s coverts, or the shoemakw’s apprentice' 
who goes out with his rusty pistol after the smoke-sUunod spmrows 
of the suburbs. When a man who has that love rises in the 
world and has eanuMl the means of ratifying his tastes, he in- 
dulges in shouting quarters us in other luxuries, just oS the Ihirham. 
collier begins to invest his increased wagc» in pianos. There is no- 
monopoly whatever in tho matter, except in the sense in which one 
class of incomes have a monopoly of mansions in Belgravia, while 
another and a Itu-ger class luvve a monopoly of a plurality of rooms, 
fuid of animal food every day for dinner. Unless we are propwA 
to be absolutely utilitarian and penny-wise and pound-foolish, 
vro ought to re^rd our deer-forests ns not the least precious of 
our national possessions. Not only are they recreation raunds 
at our very (toors, but they are sanctuaries mr many of the most 
I picture^ne speci<>8 of wild animals, which are being rapidly 
Gxtiirminaied everywhere idse. Thanks to the natiuid character- 
isti(» of our Highlands, coupled with oiur Game-laws, nowhere else 
withiu the liniits of civilization do wo find at once such excellent 
sport and so much of tho exhilarating fheshtu^ss of primitive 
nature. There is very gotul shooting on some of the groat feudal 
domaius in Gormany and the Austrian Empire — domains that are 
jealously preserved by their hereditary proprietors ; but everywhere 
else game is gradually Ix'itig huuted down. What with democratic 
legislation, extnune subdivision of properties, and an exceedingly 
lenient law of trespass, which remains as often os not a dead letter, 
the game on the Uontincut is going tho way of tho wolves ou the 
8<iQtch mountuiuB and the bustards on tho Eiiglisli downs. 

Hunted like o ^irtritlge ” might be said of the birds of ['France 
quite os truly ns of those of Judea. Were it not that French birds 
are for the most part of tho red-legged brood, who are taught by 
a luercifiil provision of Providence to run in the drills, iu place ol 
rising on the wing, Wo suspect that French partridges must have 
betm extirpated long ago, Ixiyond the bounds of such estates as 
J’brri^res. Tho very thrushes in France have nu exceedingly rough 
time of it in tho autumn, and lark-shooting is, we understand, by 
no moans what it used to be on the hrst day of tlio licence season 
on the plain of St. Denis. Belgium, with its little patches of rich 
grain and root crops, would be the very paradise of hares and par- 
tridges if it did not swarm with small proprietors. As it is, 
gome is as scarce in the Fleimsli markets os tlio tame rabbits of 
Ustend are plentiful. There might be &ir shooting in Spain, but 
every muleteer carries a long fowling-piece at bis nack or 
across his saddlo-bow, so that it is but seldom that the stranger 
tourist has tho luck to obtain a shot in passing. In Italy you only 
make a heavy bag if you take yoim life iu your hands, and, fortihoa 
by a mixture of poit and quinine, venture in the malai'ia after boars or 
water birds down in some of the marshes or marefnme. So it is all over 
the more civilized parts of Europe. In Scandinavia sport has be- 
come the most doubtful of lotteries since the days when Lloyd wrote 
his fascinating volumes ; and even Lloyd did lil^ more than enough 
to tempt tho very enthusiastic. You may get your two or three 
couple of ryper ; you may scorch them over a hro of wood, and 
then retire to your repose on the straw in a bam. But unless 
you are young and vigorous, entering upon life instead of being 
worn by its labours, the sport does not compensate you for the 
privations. If you want anything loss tame than bagging featlierod 
fowl and fuiTV innocents, you must go a very long way nowa- 
days to look for it. The enci*gy of tho Engfish race, and the 
attraction of veins of gold in Sierras, have idmost depopulated 
what wore once tho happy hunting-grounds of the great Norlhr 
American Continent. Tne herds of buiialo have disappeared 
from the vfllloys of the Red River of the North and the 
Saskatchewan. You coo no longer organize hunting frips 
St. Paul or St. Louis ; yoCi must make your way to the southward, 
among the brigand gangs of New Mexico and the scattered re- 
mains of the, tribes of the Apaches and Conumches. To the shores 
of Southern America is a long sea voyage; and to do any good on 
tho Pampas, when you get th(^, you must have learned id sit an 
unbroken steed, and hirndfe the lasso and bola like ' k Goaoho. 
The great mountain ranges of Oentral Asia ptactknlly 
inacce^ibfe to European sportsmen ; and very frw of. our here- 
ditary leg^tofa or btuduess men care to tom out alter man- 
eaters in we pestilential jungles of Hindustan at Urn season, irhen 
the heat b ihoSt terrible to. natives of the temperate zone.' If 
they did, th«y would scarcely letuim ihvigoratad to WesU 
ininster or Lombard Street . In AAbtrafeeia; among the femgarr 
root and apteryxeB, there is no shooting ta speid^ of. In Ama 
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fmthnrity ha» said iliat the 620 hri^odee of the^preat Amciicftii dtlea 
nro little inore tJum (m excuse for yonrijr men to strut in unifbrm^ 
The fire at Jiainbeth woe confined *te the houHo in which liie 
plosion occurred •, ami a recent fire at a solicitor a otfioc in the City 
onlr resulted in tho destruction of part of a law library^ and some 
lew papt?r», which, oa the newapaiMiTs put it, were “ pmctically 
worthless.*’ We are glad to hear that on this occasion a 
fire-proof n>on) did presmTo ^'alitahle docnineuta Jrom destruction. 
We think that the Fire Marshal or coroner would ba useful in 
helping to detect ineeiidiariain% which, howuvci, is most frequently 
committed in wnaiehoiieeti, where lifb is-not itmuDdialBly endfui^fcrcd. 
Many a umii would cheat an Insurance Ofiicd wiio would not 
wilfully canue a fellow-i'roatarc’s death. Tlioro aro men who 
would do both ; but those unmitigated scoundrels lire comiicra* 
lively rare. There ia no doubt that iiiquiiy into the origin (»f fires 
ought to bo thoroughly made in all doubtful cases ; and the ctlicicmcy 
of the Firo llrzgade ehould bo inaintaiiiftd and extended, Alst», 
in order that the Fire Hrigatin may do its duty, a wmstnnt supnly 
of water must bo provided, aiul imy necessary outlay for tins 
purpose will be according to sornid cct)iiomy. But when all has 
oeen done that can lie done for safety, wo shall still be iiiiblc j 
to be blown into space by some unliconsVd pyrolechnist. 


THE TBABTC UNIONISTS AND MU. U(tWE. 

A PETUTATJOX of Trade T“iii(»nisfM has w.iitod on -Mr. T.owo 
for the pur|joM0 of demanding iJio ataditkm of themiuinnl 
penaltiea at presimt .nttfichcii Ui various acts of dishonesty and 
violence w^hdeh the (juionista .are in the habit of commuting 
in- t>rder to promote the cuercivu objects of their Societies. Mr. 
Lowe said that the statonumto of the dopatation would receive 
careful oouBideration ; und they certainly dc^^ervo considcmilion, 
beoauso they bring into a slwmg light the pusition which the 
Trade Unionists axvr bent upon ussumi ug towards .society, and 
the I'onfleqtitirncce wUu»h may 1}0 ojqiocitMl if tho Ciovoniraout 
and Forlifunont 8hoiil<il he weak enough to giro way to them. 
Apart fipoitt the question of the genonvl law of conspiracy — 
ft laa^ quostioti which wo have more tliau once discussed — the 
speciftc domaoda to which the Huiuniats are cvintout to confine 
tAeiiiselvea.foT the pntsont ore that the (llrLiiunid Law Amondmaui 
Act'shottld be wholly repealed, and that tho and Servants 

Act should be amended by cutting out the criinintil pnalties of 
luMich of contmet, and malniig it simply u matter of civil daniag^^s. 
it appears that these lawn m they now stand liave caused greoit 
annoyance to the UnionistB, and Have iuteHbi'ed very mnch with 
their operations. It ia unpleasant to be put in prisim for piekftt- 
iifig or breach of contract, and this naturally operates as a dis- 
QOMmgeiiinnt to pinotices wliich. are regarded as este>ntial to the 
•noeeaerof these comlnnations. If tlio only object of penal legisla- 
tioo-weti) to pleiw those against whom it is supposed to be directed, 
w» should be disposed to say that the Unionists had made ont a 
attong, and even’ an imsistible, cose against the Acta in question. 
If,, however, it should bo Uu)uglit that tho object of the law is, 
not to afibrd immunity to particular claases of otfenders, but to 
protect the public at huge, then we think that the statements of 
the dcpatotion supply the strongest evidence of the usefulness and 
efileacy of the statutes Vhich are complained of. 

The impitdenoe of the demands of the Unionists is appropriately 
ntaiched by theaadacity of their iiiiei^preseDtntioiiA. It is complained 
that the OrimiBoi Jjrw Amendment Act is directed cx(*lasively 
against Trade Umonista ; ond this is true, but nob exactly in the 
ieuae which was implied by the members of the depHtitiiuu. Tliey 
wuhed to convey Idle idea that imder this Act Unionists oloue are 
liable to^puni^Ui^t for ante which cither persons may commit wdth 
immiity. This is certaialy not true. The Act applies to all clfis.mMs 
tnSBCttimmatcly, aad if itsti^ikes practically at iLe (Jnionists alone, 
Ibat is only bo^uae the Uniooiets alone are in the habit (if com- 
thittiog ihe oil'encei which it ia intended to cheek. If employers 
wwe to tite to rattening and picketing, they would at once bring 
IdmuMlToa within tlie scone of the law. They abstain from these 
aAnew^ and therofoie the law does not touch them. It touches tho 
Umonbts beeaAise tha^ Umonista are partial to oniit^ of this land. 
I&flioniate hare, hownver, a< very easy way of obtaining relief firom 
tile disagreeable^ penalties of which they complain, and that is by 
simply refininiiig firom piefeating and rattening. When the Act 
tM nssidd great care waa taken to remove firom it any exproseions 
whSmi ooulcf by- any isgenutiy be constnied into an invidious reibiv | 
enoe to working<^men, and to make it applicable to all classes alike. 
The same course was tollowed with regard to the Masters and 
tiemots Act. Under that Act nothing con be done to an employed 
pfivseu which may not, under similar cireumstimccs, be done to an 
employer. It simply exnmts that wilftd breach of cont^t msiy be 

S pimahed, at the (ueeration of tho^ magistrate, eithiir civil 

oantoges or imprieenment. If working-men ore uenalfy punished 
nnjffisonment, the reason is siinplythat there is no other ’way 
geitiiig Ht them, A civil remedy agoiast a man who is hero te- 
dsy aiid goRc^to-inonrow, and who lu» no property of ooy kind, 
woold obviously be a Ihree. lAo, emptoyer^ on the o&ev hand, hsa a 
ftxedplaoe of businesa, and there is no diiBeulty in making him 
fihhbdb&iitiy cdkiiuit whieh-cim be proved against hinb To repeal 
Ikr axMnal part of the Act* wowtt be pwwtically to give ftoe 
iMHito^tor.all' wotiling-mm to take fulvantfqip) of timir empl^^ 
11 ^ attddeni^' leaving off werk. Sisppoes' that a hmsie is beings 
Mntoi^Nrsliiplbadod^ and that at a eiMoal^inoinent the wtirionen 


choose to go awavf tho loss which is thefa% hk^ef^ 'qn tiieie 
employem may be Wy seiious \ but civil the 

men would bo m utter umckcry. Tbora would fitot be thn 
culty of discovering the iunu, who wouid no doubt dimrse in oU 
directions ; and thore would be next the difficulty of obtaining 
damtigos ftom men 'who had no money, ^ 

Mr. Howell, who wiia ouo of the chief spolcesuiien of the deputa- 
tion, said tliat tlwy did not want the law to ba made in favour of 
Trade Uuionisie ; ^ they sought was to be piacod on a tooting 
with other citisens. But in the Acts which they denounce they 
are put ou a looting with other citizens. Anybody, no matt^ 
whether he is a Unionist or non-UiiioniBt or empUmr, who com- 
mits oertuin specilied olfencos, is liable to be piuiished for them. 
Mr. Howell w'ent ou to say that UmoniatM were not in the habit 
of coud(>iiing or paliiciliug any of those olfencus against 'which llto 
law WHS supposed to be levelled ; bat wo have some rccoHectioU 
of a Trade-uniouist deniousiration a few months ago at Maid<- 
stone in honour of iiieu who hod just finished the term of 
imprisonment to whieli they were condemned for a wicked and 
dontarilly attempt to plimgt) Loiidnii into darkness ; and wo luivo 
certainly no recollection of any l.-niouist speaker or journalist 
hiivitig ventured to censure tlie'ditigiucoftd conduct of tho*?e men, 
who not only broke faiilx with their employers, but endeavoured 
to inflict a cruel ami wanton injury on a vast multitude of inno- 
cent ixu-sons who had nothing wliatover to do with tho gim-stoliers* 
private quarrels. The loaders of the Uiiiuuiste were also awam 
«if the Shofileld oiitraa'e.s huig before they were exposed by tho 
lloval Uommlsaion ; Imt they waited till thm*o was no help for 
it Wforo lhr\y cxpnjssed iuiy public disapprolMtion^ of thoRO atroci- 
ties, tind they did so even then in very mild and equiT.Nsnl language. 
Mr. HowqU Kays that what the Unionists di^siro is that the oiiencee 
in (pieation should bo dealt with imder the ordimivy> laws of the 
country ; but, as the fact is that they nw peculiar oiffmees whi(th 
cannot bu dcidt with by the onlinary law, it may bo inferred tlmt 
what is really desired is that they should not be dealt with iit all. 
Mr, Howell also of ojjinion that picketing is very much inis- 
iuider.<<tood. 'Fhu object of piclccting, we are nssured, is mnredy to 
give i]jformalioii to workmen who conio frmn a distance as to tho 
Htiile of trade matters ; but there are dilierent sorts of information 
and difibront ways of conveying it. Tho iiifonuatiDn which the 
]iicket» have to communicate is that non- Unionists must make up 
their minds to be persciMitcd in every possible way unless they obey 
tho dictates of a body to which tliey do not belong, and whofij 
authority they repudiati* ; and tho way in which this information 
i.s conveyed is by st-tliug mon to dog,(fhe steps of ind«*pcudent 
workmen, and to IlirtMtim them with tho penalties of disolw- 
dicnoe to the Union. Mr. ^Mundolla, who is a nmmlwn* of Parlia- 
ment, and nt least ought to know .something of the contents of 
Acts of l^arliamunt, is reported I0 have said that the “ law 
against these oflences, instead of applying to. tho 'whole community, 
appluHl only to Trade Unionists, and not to tho masters.'’ It is 
incredible that Mr. Mundolla ehould bar^ said this, because it is 
quite untrue?, ami tlio truth must suroly have been within Mr. 
MundelLVs lmowlcdg(j. The law nppliea to all poRsons, no mnttev 
to what class of the community thvy may bedong, who coiuniit 
certein offences. Mr. >Mundella added that in business they weru 
I accustomed to thr(?at», and he could name several men in tlie 
Hoiwo of Commons at tho hoail of largo firms who were told that, 
if they did not cease to supply goods to co-opemtivo 8toro.s, trades- 
men would cease to do b^l^«in«as -with them. And what, ho aaked, 
was that but a thi'cat*:’ No doubt it is in one sense a throat, bnt 
the law does not uiidcrt’oko to put a stop to all tlireats: It is a 
thi'oat to say that yon will not huy goods at a shop unless prices 
are lowered, "but thwj is no ncc^sity for the application of Uie 
cruninal law in sucli a ease. AVluit is important ia that pc^rsonol 
freedom of buying and selling should be maintained^ It is com- 
plained that, while the mustors may send round ii black list, the 
men Tnav not send out piclcots ; but the inon may ciFcolate a bl^k 
list, if they choose, in the same way na the masters; and if the 
masters attempt pickutiug, they 'will Baffin ffiriH just the eame aa 
the men. The men are at liWty to reliise to 'wnk at certain 
shops, and the masters are fvt llhei^ to reiUse to employ certain 
mcDi But if either masters or men resort to aiQrtbing m the s^spe 
of physical molestation or intimidation, they wiU equally ^ 
punished for it. It may be unfoitunate for the men that 'they 
cannot carry out their sohemes without 'violence ; but social <3rder 
roust be memtaineil, even though it causes fumoyanoe’^ to working- 
men. and interferes with the coercive discipline of Tradb Unione: 

The great mistake which is coustantly madb hj the Unionists it < 
in Bupposing that they are the people of Knglmid. If they were, 
it would no doubt bo reasonable and proper that the laws should 
be shsped according to their own ideas of social happiness. As it 
happens, however, there ^ other people who are entitled' to some 
coneideration. The Unioniettf are only a part^oi^offiy a com- 
paratively small port, of the community; ihidtl^ mvvte amnire- 
mente, however eoBvenient to tbomselvcB, caiifiot'& telhratod' ae 
laws imposed on the geneml public. Anybody eim beioag to a 
Trade Union who chooses, but then it is necemvy to reserve an 
equal right to anybody not to belong to a Trade Uitimt if he db^ 
not thinkvit destabie. 'fhiy authority of tito* Unions must bo 
restricted to tho eirele of those who choose to 

submit to it. It is wbU that the fidl linport of the 
mandft which have just been made ahcmld bo distinetj^ undtr* 
stood; What* ia asked is practically ) 30 l}iinff' Itos ttem that 
UnronistS’ sbeaVd Im allow^ to brindt ‘COlmnMto t|h^ 
employe^) and to molest and IntitoidHto 




it gato witti ped^ imporitj!;' Uto. 

»» Ihfli^^rfi^ wh<:ftW tl^so m 

w^ety, mm wlietKcr it k nect^saaiy ti) .^miskthem, it k ftajd ttoit. 
ww tlio CJmcmistB watot in, xiot to eai*4po punkhment> Wt only to 
» jtot under t^PQ^ liitw« m otWpoo^ B k olJvidoa ^^4, 
If toy wo\dd ^ habkto punkfametit umkr th« guinnal kw, tlky 
voiild gam nothmg tbc chmigOi Mr. I^weli rileil^xur 

M mt inomUy wrong, or iu wiv eetifio imlawfiit 5 and it migHt 
00 amd that rnttening waa only nnothar much Auatunleratood 
memrs of giving infonnat^on to woricmen. Thews mav peiv 
o^B DU Horae p«^pk who Iwliwe that tha iVeedom of 
picketing and rnttening would ho productive of soeial har- 
mony and happiaeasj out it may bo worth while te remeniber 
that tnw if oUbwed to one class of the oominunily, 

mniit in laimess be eittendcii to the rcat. It need hardiy be saM 
that the worst conatsqnencea of univaraal molestation^ iatiniidation, 
and bleach of contract at pleasure would fiill upon the working 
cutsaea.^ They would aiilTer not only from being treated as they 
now wish to allowed tt) treat others, but oleo oy the commercial 
distrust and clisorgatiisation which would he produced, llhnploycrs' 
would be uuable to accept ountmcts except at a ikney mce, in 
order* to cover their riakg, and the marlcet for labonr would sailer 
i^ordit^ly. It is to be hoped that the (Government, in conaidering 
thifl subject, will remombLT that large public interests am at stidce. 




COAL MONOPOLY. 

T^T 3 regret that the Buppos»‘d discorerv in the columns of the 
* ▼ Iwtfijf of the beexet of Hear Coal” proves on examination 
to be no discoyerj' at all. A g(.miJeman wno owns a colliery is 
entitled', in a<ldition to'miit, to a certain immto of tons each year 
f^e of cost. Tlu’ough the inten-crition of a friend who 'is a 
director of a Iteilway Company, this gentleman is enabled to have 
* these coals delivered at Ida house ia Ijondon. ITc puts the price 
of coal at the pit’s mouth at iSs. 6d. per ton, ami the cost of 
carriajfe and delivery at 8s. 6d. per ton, so that the total cost 
would hi 27^. per ton, whereas the market price of the sumo 
quality of coal ie 37a. per ton. It has probably occurred 
to many rondors of. this atahsment that they might bay cn.vl at the 
pit’.s mouth and have it forwarded hv railway, and thus save 108» 
per ton which now {?t)ea into the pocket <jf the Loudon dealer. A 
writer in the Times did attempt this, and ho is very angry at the 
naiusiil of a llailway Company to forward the coals that he liss 
purchased. He st^ems te think that ho has only to make his 
grievance known to have it removi^d ; but unfortunately Hail way 
Oompiinies, so long as they keep within tlie law, are able to isre- 
gard comi^ints in newspapers. They am not bound to cany eoaU 
for ijersons who purchase at the pit’s mouth, and if Pailiament 
un^rtook to compel them, they would probaUy warn leg^istoie to 
look out fbr themselves in cose a train should come into eolliaioii 
with a coid-truck. A system hoe grown up whicli gives to certain 
dealers a prueticA] monopoly, and it ia to be feared teiat the system 
cannot readily be chnnired. A correspondent of the Timmt 
carrwtly states that llailway Companioa, not being *^commoiL 
carriom ” of coni, arc not bound to cai*ry all such coal as mav bo 
oiffttred for carriage, and that the carrying of couIb fbr' coUiery- 
owners only is not on unlawful pmfemnee.' This is thu existing 
law, ond we doubt whether rariiaiuonb could bo persuaded to 
, change the law. 

A case which occurred a few yoaie ago may bo usefully em- 
ployed to illuBti-ate the existing law. llie coinphunauts, as woU 
as other coal-merchatita, had been allowed the use of certain 
whairve.s or depots at the statloua of the London and Nortb- 
Western Railway for the reception and deposit of the coals con- 
signed to them respectwly. For this accommodation each coal- 
merotot paid a remuneration to the Company. The practice of 
tho Ctompany wao te apportion the acconimodalaon at the diiferent 
etattona amongot the eoal-merclioaits who required it: and each 
oeol-merohant used his wjiaif as a kind of store for hit coala until 
thejr were sold, and requtied to be removed. From the natuie of 
the intod coal-trade the wharf or dep6t aoconmiodatien is almost 
essential to its being carried on gw^htabhr to thc' nujrohant. It 
also promotes the trafile of canying coam upon the railways : 
and the practice of providing such ocoommodation ie very 
gooend upon the railways. In the course of the year 1869 cm 
adi^onaCatetua ^ opened upon the Bugler and Stamford hue 
et Luoennnin* There woe a space of ground attached to the 
station which was suitable fhr coal wharves, audit waa sniRcient 
m «twit to afford the ueudi accommodation for more than one 
jew-merdiosatt. The com^iimnto theroupoir begmt sending coals 
to I^benham station fov sale, and such coals worn unloaded* and 
^;gfow ed> the 11^ way. Afterwaide a rival coal- 
foato ofthe whofo ^ the whasf accommodn- 
1^ toereupoD the Company reforod to aHow 
to the compkmanto. This xefowl 

1 of Oomiem PitoR for 

or to, 



Ito tltoctol tj^e 

ftmonopbly di^tha 



'wasj, , 

veiting to it we will oto^o. w^ Hjflit is . 

•upon irreseixi conditimi of the- ctor ttode* 
even at* a sqiaII provincial statton dd idln4^ s^vi^ 

the public to tmneoek^ It^iroui 

, to dmdb the wharf acoomittodtetSoa. anun^ a* Itoto 
' end afterwards the Cotofiany allMtod tbs xmeto to onev'dtolflKr dwf 
The complainiiDte, toing de^'ed of thoir wh^ aaemned riutotw; 
weredbpi'iTiod' of the oppor^to of impwttog eoato ilriirtlk 
bonrhoodof Lubenham, and'if ttoewcrotroeefdtoks^ih < 

fuirily be true of a person who desixed toimporfrfor l^nrivatoli^ 
Further, if it were ittie of Lubenham, it wmddl W mtm tdto 
of [jOndon. It was contended that the case did not eomo withto- 
the provisions of the IteUwuy Ttotffio Act, 1854, and two judgto. 
held that it did, while two other judges held that it did not, coitt#, 
within that Act. The iiailway Oompanies^ as We sB knoW) hato 
secured a monopoly of the carding trade, Itot this wua mttetod to 
them, and i.4 to ha used*, for the bouetit of the public. The ohnct > 
of the Act of 1854 was to compel the CosqiaaW to act with ifp* ' 
partiality to all parsons dbairous of using the ia 4 lwtw,<aiidtoto 8 ittR> .- 
that all should he placed upon of|aal terms. The Logislatnto hga 
restricted the Companies Stlm, using their railways the beaoiH;. 
of one person to the e^pcluoion of others, and has x«c|uirod that sdt 
ra^rsoDs should be trea ted alike.. At the same time tJto Lyg^lfttuto 
has considered that due regard may be had to any pc#?Mir ch^ 
cumstances, ns well as to the safety end coRvenfonos ^ foe public, 
and to the fair intereata of the Companies theameilves. It waa . 
urged, on tlm other side,, that tho complaint refotod te foattoro 
wholly distinct from the i^eceiving, forwarding, and delivering of . 
coals, which were the only maitom ns to which ilia,CouPtwifo 
authorized to iuteifero. The matter of the complaint aroBO fiffhr 
lid that concerned the conveyance and dsRvering of ‘ the WM 

at an end. 

\yc arc not concerned to decide between these oppo si ng .vfpwa* 
Tt is manifost upon the case that the coal t T *^ fbc by ia 

entirely in the coal-owoen^ or the dealers’ bandSi In theoxy girv 
i^Tson is entitled to run his private train fooxn Riiston SSauiro to 
Manchester *, but we Icnow that thia is piactieaHy impossiblk Th 
privilege of iiuportiug one’s own coau fomn the pit is likely t 
prove on examination equally idnsury. An entbWastio durc 
spondeut of the 7'imea beueves that as soon as the pul^ 
thoroughly understands the diffionlty a remedy will be applied W 
have done our best to make the position of things intelHgimo, Ito't w 
have no sanguine expectation of improvement. J^lway olRcers wb 
Boyiimt, if their arraagemeuts nro interfered with, i^v r.aimot be n 
sponsible for conscqiicncea This, indeed, u what a mifwity odicer^ 
sav in an earlier case which arose outof asystem of stormg coals \ 
cells or depots until they could be sold by an agent on ^half c 
the ooal-owner. At the date of tiud case the Oompanies kne<i 
notliing of merclumts, and only made smingMents Ibr tha con 
veuienco of coal-owners, A witness said, *^Thie prdor must g 
tlirough the depot ugunt. I appreheend this is a princisk w bM 
cannot be departed from without injuring the traj^ of the Hoe aiu 
hazarding the puhlio safety.” Among other oausss of the desroto 
of cool, this is one— that the means of tmuspoHtos limited/ . | 
has beemBuggroted that the canajb, now to a groat ostont 
might be repaired imdused to relief M* toe xaUwnys^ha the 1 
of coal ond other heavy goods which need not be eatried r 

A coneBpoudent of the JtmM coxroctly says toot the I 

Oompanies have the power to refose, and do acoordfos^ rofosK^H 
carry coal for private pei^sons; It will be undenftood, froi^ m 
reference whicli we have nuido to dedded cases, sudh rollBlii 
would not be an undue mfinrenos to toe ceatamxsltottto wHUfl 
too mcoiitog of toe RaifWiiy: Thifflo Act^ It apnesaro, todsoi 
that a question was put to wsemment on tija p<& last Seodm 
to toe House of Commani^ and toe answer given was* 
answer that could begiren by those who undeistood 8 ^ lkvr<; jftS 
answer, we axe tqld^ took im public by aurprisa,, and its 
efibet on toe price of coal to Loudon, was felt to m ron 
serious; but no legal rmedy himlfean suggested, esmenta^^ 
ation of the law so as to make Railway (Sompauive coteioioi 
cairieri of cool my* the writer to the Timis^ iiidM tli 

law couid bo ex^^soded to maka Bkilway Oompeiiieft proiida toit 
publio with foee wharveaand sidings for Ooal-ttiu^ toe x^giijt o 
caiTwo wouM be practicaUy nsedesa.” B comi% to. focL to 
that ix we Londonen desire to buy our coal st the pin 
we must make a lailw^ to Inring it up to town ' and' sidfog^aUi 
whaxres to dolivur it. uoal,ltoe.lish to toe welI-Imown.roiig, msg 
be said te bo bought with the lives of metufor undoubtedly too 
trains on uux railways are the cause of many serious ttccidente 
There will never be the security whxeh ought to diet (m hurt 
passenger lines until heavy goods trains coese to run upon t|sm 
Looking at the enormous consumption of cool' to Londi^ to teooH 
certainly appear ilesiraHe to nndai cernspondtog 
for supplying it. The manogexs of railwnys xetewimii^t thjn 
advant^ posseased by coal-nuBrohauts over private 
is not owing to any coxabtoationbelweeA Raiiwy . (Ihui psailes . airil 
dealem in cool, but arises toom tltehatuari opri^ of 
has placed idl railway whai!\*es andsidtogs at of ^ 

^Te^terod ” tFoders who could bring tae loigt^.aiuoctet 0"^ 
over the lines of railway^ This reprorontotion soggroted;! ,, 
of ititeodbdilg the co-operative fysteiii idtomg roosttiamduf'ii 
If was foto that; clergymen; geutsy, and tradeamen oould 1 ^ 

toivto backHno't^tegmte^ tindero to coal, so aa'to^obtelii 

for ite eonwijvnce by j biit. it superitof pMihfo, 



y. Legroa, mth .«th« •Iwttsiitl gtttknec trl» ^7’ &i 
ftom on Mt^ aoHMr i*d» «t- 

”” «» “««Iy BMdloere nun #li» £» th« nuMt uurt hold 

potMWon of tiiew ' wbIU. (VoonmthoMatofbundMiAWnd liO^ 
loniA itodilur 'i^orks. Wa nead Hcmalv aton io nzAiaa 


that comes j^m the studio of Mr. Alma-Tadema mufit be aliOTe 
pwf: but to criticize the mere byplay of men who withio the 
twmveinonth "will appear eUewhere in greater force tvore waste 
of time and space, 'l^e use of this Gallery from the fitet has 
been, that talent outside the Academy congregates within its 
Mr. Stanhope, in TTio Ijabours of Psyche,*' shows 
that nobility of conception, that allegiance to high, historic, and 
unaginative styles^ wnich haye often hero obtains more con- 
aideration than within the l^yal Academy. And among less 
ii^eonspicaous works we idiould be sony to pass without a word 
Kayen'a ** Llandilo and the Valo' of TOwy,” a landscape full 
of daylight and of golden colour passing into tender groy. Also 
M a brilliant vision, though in miniaiuie, may be named Ijow 
Water,** hy Mr. 0. W. Wyllie, a acene of flooded sand, aunny soa, 
and clouded sky, full of lively incident and of sparkling "light. 
Mr. Binyon and others might likewise bo mentioned as tuTording 
samples of those gleams of southern sunlight which seldom fail lo 
illiiniine the Dudley QoUeiy. 

Wo^ confess that the duty of criticism becomes irksome when 
there is little worthy of being criticized. The office of the critic 
can scarcely be to correct whore correction is hopeless ; it is ratlicr 
to encour^e where promise lies. As for these Winter Exliibitions, 
there is little reason why they should exist at all, save as markets. 
Galhirics at this season acorn to servo ns drainage to take away 
dregs and surplus produce which otherwise might lie stagnant and 
unptoductive. e 


REVIEWS. 

TODnUNTER’S HISTORY OP THE THEORY OF ATfRACTlON.* 

M r. TODHUNTER is chiefly known to students of mathe- 
matics as tho author of a series of admirable mathematical 
text-books, which posseas the rare qualities of being clear in stylo 
and absolutely free from mistakes, typographical or other. If 
any fault is found with them, it is sure to l^ on tho ground that 
they seldom notice tho brillitmt dodges and catch-questions which 
are dear to examincre, and that, thus they require to be supple- 
monted by oral or written tradition dorivod from the groat mathe- 
matical y coaches ’* of 0,ambridge, if tho student is to distinguish 
himself in competitive examinations. Nor is Mr. Todhuutor's 
reputation as a teacher vciy dissimilar. Undergraduates regard 
him as a lecturer who has tho strange taste to prefer a problem 
solved by tho oHiuary raollioda of analysis to one that has been 
solved by a special device suitable to it alone. This may stjcm in- 
comprehensiblo to the true devotee of the Tripos \ but there are 
xnanv who have watched tho results of tlie Camoridge system wlio 
would gladly see Mr. Todhunter^s ideas on mathematical education 
more widely adopted. Thanks to the intense competition for the 
highest places in the Tripos under the abnormal stimulus of the 
neat prizes that axe given for such success alone, each subject that 
forms a part of that examination has been cur<;fully mapped out, 
the leading typ^ of questions that can bo sot upon it nave been 
flcmaratoly studied, and to eacli has been fitted a special method 
aomirably suited to meet or avoid the difficulties of that particular 
daas of questions, but paying dearly for its special api^lcability 
tiiereto by the Yeij limited rahgo of its powers. No dount mathe- 
matics thus studio are much l^s dry than they otherwise would 
be ; but ibe stud^t, after fisisbinghis course at the University, finds 
himself with neith^ ^e skill norths patience to cany tlu'ough one 
of those long analytical investigations by which discoveries are 
made. To no other cause than this can wo attribute the painful tact 
that, with the eze^ion of a few publications by men who have 
escaped the evil influences df the style of teaching laj not remaining 
in residence, no mathematical work has of late emanated flroni 
Oamhridge tha^ merits higher praise than that of being a good 
^ educational ted^book, and but few papers that havh risen anove 
^ the level of degant contributions to olemeutary mathematics. The 
8e)e exception that we should make would be in ihvour of the 
mathematical histories from the pen of Mr. Todhunter, who is, os 
we havd seen, the one least infected with the fiiults of Uie existing 
sys^t The present work is the third that he has ■erritten, and it 
makto tong for a time when the many fine xnaihematiciaQs at 
piMridge vw cem to waste their inteUects in devising tips** 
m Ihw P^Pw, wm ta]^ to extending or ledudog to order 
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and^^ time W 

been arrived at by otham. Mbmom biiaii^isi 

of hiatoiy. such work oa this need never W wpeatedttit 
been carefully and conscientiously done, and itis thm^ 
unmhpigled satisfretion that wo see it adopted sa his roeeud.sultiact . 
by one whose oast of mind and self-culture have maae him one ^ 
the most accurate, aahe certainly is the most learned, of Oaiubfidge 
mathematicians. 

The subject of the work before os does not yield in interest to that 


of either oi its predecessors. Though the difficulties of the anslyala 
will dcubtlflSB limit its circle of readers even unong advanced 
students, yet none can feel indifierent to the history of the advance 
of the theory of attraction, the discovery of wl^ch was the greatest 
exploit of England's gr^test mathematician. It is with his in- 
vestigations ^6 historv commences, and thoaorh in everv 


with Newton," yet nowhere does his gdbius show itself mow 
markedly than hi his applying, as ho did, hb new theory to the 
determination of the figure of the earth. The j^enomena of 
astronomy which suggested to him his fiimous law would have 


lenor genius would doubtless liave contented himself with such a 
hypothesis. Iluyghens luid the followers of Oassinl and Descartes 
(when they had abandoned more ridiculous tiieories) held tlio 
theonr in this form long after tho publication of the Prhicipia, 
But Newton had mentally emancipated himself from tho super- 
stition that the heavenly "bodies were entities so important that 
they might be expected to have special laws of nature of their own. 
By attnbuting attractive power to every particle in the iimvbrsei 
and considering tho attraction of the heavenly bodies to bo moiuly 
the sum of the attractions of the particles tliat composed them, he 
did more than advance phyricolastronon^ ; bo deidt a fatal blow to 
that vanity which gave vitality to most of tho delusions of the middle 
ages— nmnely, that nature must regard as of clidefest importance 
thali which is so to us. No subsequent discovery has given a clearer 
example of how nature treats the small and tho great with undistin- 
guifihing regard. To us such ideas are familiar, but we must put our- 
selves back in thought to the state of opinion in Newton’s day if we 
would appreciate the genius shown in at once coming to the concln- 
tion that, were the theory of attraction a true one, then must this 
(iarth itself bo shaped thereby. And his attempt at arriving at the 
shape of the earth from such considerations before accurate nieasuxe- 
ments had taught it to us was as nuiaterly in method as the idsia 
was bold. No doubt his solution was imperfect ; without the aid 
of the Calculus as it existed at a much later day than lfl ®7 it could 
scarcely foil to be so. But in reading his investigations with the 
ud ot the admirable explanations of Mr. Temunter. one is 
astounded at tho marvellous skiU with which he avoided the 
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dangers of his imperfect method, and, though working in tho dark, 
monage^et to ohUiin results that closely approxnnatc to .the 
truth. Here and there we come upon one oi those apiiarontly 
random jesses whose subsequent vonfleation bos caused Newton a 
mind to be regarded as a psychological mystery, as when he con- 
jecturea that the donsily of the earth must be between live nnd six 
times that of water, the value usually given now being five and a 
half timoa And when wo reflect that in the very book in which 
tlie theory of attraction was first enunciated them was a solution 
of this most difficult problem, so nearly complete that it can be 
said that ** it was a cold outline, in tbo main correct, which 
succeeding investigators have filled up, but not cancel]^,?* we 
can estimate how v»ist was the genius of Nowton,^and how much 
the world has lost by that fatal forty years* silence which has 
rendered but half his life a glory to his native land. 

In a volume of essays recently published, Mr. Todhunter states 
hie conviction that, in proportion to her population, Engli^ yields 
to none of the nations of the world in the eminence of hor 
mathematicians. Onq naturally turns to a history like this for 
confirmation of a statement so flattering to ouz national pride. 
But we find no support^ for it thereon. *nie author hiuisW is 
forced to admit that the successors of Newton did but little to 
miuntain the proud position that be had won to 
in every branch of pnyrical astronomy. Maclaurin, it is true,, 
did good work in proving sundry propositions which Newton 
with admirable judgment had assumed, and also in extending 
in other waj's our knowledge of attraction. But tbougS 
this work was wortliy of one of whom it is recorded in a memo- 
rial inscription that he became Professor at Eilinburgh ipto 
Ktfwtmo tuadfnief yet we fear it does not entitle him to rank wra 
the three great writers on the subject, ClHiraulty Legendre, and 
liSplaco. If we extend tho list it is not Madaurin but JTAlembert 
that we must first iuclude. though Mr. Todhunter bos, wo think, 
riiown that his^clunisy methods and nmuerous blimdm render hie 
contributions more remarkable for quantity than value \ a>id those 
m^ionswhicliBre not dUfignred by acticri mistakes consiat to d%Mi' 
(Uke his famous dynamical principle) of rediscoveries in a leas 
viceaJble ahopeof propositions which Newton and others hiri olieady 
'given to the world in to preferable forme. Thus the whole crew 
of tiie later devdc^pient of the theory must go to Fnincfi. And 
tough of to four gmat names that we have ^ust given to namt 
JOT OJairadt may perhaps he to least , toupus. it is doubtful 
whether his ,eonmbtttioos can iestly be put seemid. to those of isnt 
foUowtounjtiyineh* The liiet who attstod to 
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ffravcn of tn?8ft undtimrcml motlicviAll 

ifitn a Ifttlo (rhttft dvrotlin^- hoid ami* thero^ ami pettiA|Mi» a trait of thiu, hliie. 
«moko ctfrlino; ,'firaditfllfy iuto iiot)i{iiccnen& tiling a^vajft. tIbQ 

St* Vofirr'a,«claofly <Uatiii^di4h»ilil» itt lUl iu outlfiic, thanifit orWy 
troKe of ZHi[)ni« waa M in diabmcc, >*tOod Hka tho aaatiiKl of tYila beautiful 
> land ; fit tlio fiirtho.st horizon aomo faint* faint tnurkinii: tho re^n of 
far-olT mountaioa. But if tbu distant nroapeot waa lovoiy, not less m 
that immediately flnrrouncHttjj, A neijflibo wring fbnntain. at a twm n( the 
load TirUich mn by, apriiigi:^ from n dim* cool grotto lialf bnHad in IWrna 
and atraggllog trailun^, gave refrealiment to gi’otipa of ])icitiimMin«d>* (lroHa<k( 
yrscyiann owl their woU>U«ian beiwts of bnrduii, tlm trav«*ilerii themselves 
^^plng ffnify or singing loudly, inspired nitli the rtelightftil .loantn. 
Bonenth rttm trees a sheplieitl watched his flock, the sheep ' orop)iing tlws 
nutritious herbaj^o iritli now nrul then tt bU^at of aatidAititloii, whilst a 
tiflkhug beli borne by one of th«cni inixMl- its pleamnt ringing with the* 
rand voices tlud iilled the air, and the gentle iiiurmur of falling water. 

TI^to ia a pleaaunt snrpriso in this (imy pirtnre of a scone -which 
painter nnd word-paintor alike have vied with each other in ren- 
dering in the gloomiest tones. But, lontilv as the Clain|MiKua is, 
Mr. Bavics is quite right in the mipresaion fie conveys ; for there is 
no gloom in its lonellnesB. The exquisite purity of colour which 
is its special chiiractorifitic, the delightful peace and silence, the 
snaco and brilliimcy of light, the pictBffesqueness f)f ©very common 
oojeel— from the savage hefid of the hninilo, bent beneath liis 
htjovy yoke, to the wild shepherds mud wilder shepherd-dogs -'ilie 
dcMjp herbage fiualicdwith the scarlet and purple, of wild flowers, and 
above all tl«5 oviii’-presont mountain-line, etched out against the 
sky by ita dclicato fringe of snow^ the suring-tide, beget a feeling . 
of n.‘pose and delight in which a£F senao or gloom is lost. Visitors 
to Komo fiYo a very wonderl*iil race, bat no part of their conduct is 

marveUous as their neglect of the Campigna. Wo stop short, 
indeed, of the rnthnsiasm of a landscape-painter of our acquaint- 
ance. who believes that people will never discover the be.'iiity of 
the ilotnan landscape till stiuic kind luind iias sinnshcMl the old 
stones ” w hich at pivsent ongi'oss their attention ; but thiTc is no 
reason wdiy the interest of visitors should not bo more equally 
distributed between art and natun?. As it is, l^higlisluuRii nrttei* 
liuglishman n>tnrns from tlio loveliest 8C.enery iu the world with- 
out having caught a glimpse of it save iu the orthodox drive to 
Tivoli or the orthodox view from Monte Mtirio. 

Not the least charm shout Mr. Bttvics’s book is his he^-irtv sym- 
pathy -with: and nppreciatian of the Itnliau people. Nothing is 
more really humorous than tlic sly Italian munour, and one or 
two of tho stories in the bool? catch sometbing of its flavour. At 
^Meuiami, the scene of Garibaldi’s <lefeat, the travellers wci*e a little 
hon'iliftd to tiiul the most benevolcnt-lboking’ priest in Iho world. | 
but a town witlioiit a school. They vexw naturally asked a smalt 
boy who was looking on why the bcnevoleuMookiug priest did wot 
stiirt one. “When ho tirst came,” tho boy nnsu'cred, “ ho triotl 
very luu'il to do so j but we wore all so siupkl wo could not learn 
anytliing wlialcvcr, so he gnvo it up.” “ And how does lie occupy 
hiniadf now asked the questimier* “ Now,” said the boy, ** he goM 

to sleep.” (Jne can almost see the inevitable little shrug and tho 
twinkle of the eye with which the coaversatiem closed. We re- 
member what a fluid of amusement peasants* in Southern Italy 
seem to got iu crediting themselves with a Unta when they 
are questioned os to their letters, and how, like the littlo imp at 
Mentiuia, they show a pride in the invincible nature of their 
ignoxaneo. Ihit the whole thing is simply fun, as any one who has 
ever spent tm hour in un lialion school can testify. We have seen 
English schools and French schools^ but the only schools whora we 
cvc.r saw children really alive at their work are ihe schools of Italy ; 
and ns to tho natural capacity of the people, it is rooUy immense. 
Tho same peasant-girl who calmly infonue you she is a “bloi::k- 
hoiid ” will think it nothing very wond«rflil to produce one of those 
oxquisito canti ” which show how living a thing poetry still is 
in Italy. Wliat English peasant would dream of such a littlo 
gem of verse as this Y — i 

ValA, palemba, quanto pu«i voluo, 

SHIM in atto (iiumte pooi sulhe, 

Gira to memde <iaante pwii ginuv, 

Un gienui alto into moni hirda veniiet 

^ Fly, dove, as to ns you can fly ; mount as high as yoir enn 
mount ; wheel round the wide world as far as you can wheel ; on© 
day you will have to come to my hands I ” 'There are few more 
delightful collections than that of tho ** Oanti Popolsii Tosojini ” 
flrom which Mr. Davies' bee takeu^ som songs of which he givet 
tor voKsions ; but songs of this sort nre^ in ontransktabto. 
Their charm lios in the tinoqiUeiiy of phrase which conveys Ihsir 
^ tender and passionate imaginings. Nor isjpetiy the only art which 
among the Italic peasant^ llm hint aus in Verdi axe 
atos which he Into cBug^ tom the nuouttoof Bidlian hexdtnich, 
irad in tto.lUtio town of Veggnu^ every many womanr and e^d 
jiae enu can. p% it 1 have seen,” eaid an 

bfon^te m Davies, «a lS£ cim of thm toaw old take 
tarn vioi ^ gp ea its hnen^ ead pUiy not uendy with aocoznoy ,. but 

imdjefe tho peasants 

V httv«.w than the peasants of 

tto Thecim 

j i fe td l g 'fiiliBtf OoSSk 

' sigitordli at Qrvleto, ike iakimentl^ ,):)^ Ketfo ai 


ihn of the wimki 'srtoojf 

tho flu'iiilifir, out miitfr'afl intwwittijig^ ' ^ 


, W: 

i‘Vattce.sca in hie own tirthptoce at fWr|^ Swf IJeMterifc ' 

i woHi to done flill justtou to, bgt rast are ' 

notice. It is odd, too, that in bis aeinraiit of Xodi, W* ^ ^ 
Davies should omit all notice of tho ,most ihusUiona of ita - 
eons, the coflij'osMir of tb© “Btahat Itoto,’* Jocopdne do Todi- 
A sketoh of the wild, W)inftntic IHb'of tho great' lawyop whom the 
fiij^t of his. (load wifoV hair-shirt drove fur teu yesJps to madness, 
and who rose from his madnera to become the tirst of the pouts ot. 
Italy aflur S. Fraiu-to hiiwsijlf, would have eattroned tho streets of 
thoRlcopy town on its Uj>tbiiiiii hill-iop. If this pleasant little book 
runs into a se<vmd edition, its author may w^ make room to 
Jacopono and a few moro ni(;di»val heroes by cuttii^ out the wnttri^ « 
son)© pages of vamped-up Bomau legend. As it is, w<* are afraid 
that, coming as they do in (he very opomng of the “ Pilgrimiige,’^ 
they may blind a good many n^adera to the real merits m a hook 
whofto author knows how to sec, and knows hoW to tell what 
h© sees. 


THE nOXBUEGlIE BALLADS.* 


Oxford, and enlarged by various collectors, the Duke of Itoxbaigfas 
among them, and which is now in tho Bntish Museum. As the 
collection lills two folio volumes, and contains above a thousand 
brondsitlos, it is plaiii Ih.'it iu Iho throe parts belbre us we haveutdr 
a small inbtalment of what is to come. Ami coUeetioDS of 1 m 
kind have a very diliei'ent look in tho eyes of the book-colleetor, -who 
collects l>ooks," broadsides, &c.* ibr the sake of eollectiilg thcHii, 
and in those of one w'lio, when they are eollected, to quite 
ready to use them for uu)re general purposes. To the one they 
come to have a kind of value in themselves*, to the other Uley axe 
\aluablo only so far as thoy illustrate some point of history, 
language, manuers and custonis, or anything mao. Now them 
are very compositionti ultarly worthtom that tliey do nut in 
this wW throw some light upon something; but to iho iu- 
qutocr who is not posst^s.'Hid by the genuine spirit of collect- 
ing for its own aake the phrases or aUuntocia which do iu 
this way DUuitrate anything ollcm acem to epmo ibw and to 
betwcMUK and soim^times to be luixdly worth the txouMe of hunting 
tboin out among a ma 6 .B of rnattor which to the ouiside world to 
often neilhur spcmllf interesting nor 8 p(K;ifiJly instructive. Hero 
and Iheni we trome upon a pieco which has a dii*ect btotorical benring, 
though, w hen wo roiuemWr how largely Lord Macaulay and olhera 
have drawn on contemporary balJada and broadsides, we do not Unil 
so many of t hese as we might have lookod for^ A veiy large iiumhor 
turn mertily on the well-worn sul^ta of love, murruu^, and 
conjugiil faithlessness, among which of 0001*86 it to only inciftontoly 
that wo are likely to light on illustrative matter of any kind. And, 
very unluckily, most or tho pieces are without dates. The editor 
: seoiiia c.aii!rnlly to presoiTo tho printing and axzangenient of to 
ballads, though of rouvso iu a imged book there can no attempt 
to presi^rve the actual nppeai’nnce of the broadsi^*. Most of 
I toui have woodcuts c»f the rudest and most grotesque kind, one 
or two of to heat of which, aaem as if toy had ’walked out of 
Bir John Maundevile. And certainly to fair maideiis t4> to e:^- 
toliin^ of whose loveliness many of to ptooea are dbvnt^ look 
anytiiing but lovely, aume of them hardly huruan, in their portsidta. 
Thus in to two pieces headed “Amantiunt im ailHonii redliii* 
tegmtio est^’ and “the Mnydes Answer© ’'—two pioceavayfiffl 
of referenoes to Penelope, Ci© 8 sida,CvBthw,.^Boas,Didb> and wto 
not — to “&y^ ^ sweetest NelV” ^peertonei^ Fhiragbii,?’ 
“PhoBBix of to World,” and so fbrth, shows only a faint approam 
to to* human eountensneo, though in to second cut; her ruff and 
a huge posy in her hand are plain enough. The serae ebt serves 
seme time afterwards for to “ OrueU Smrow.** lover in to 
flrat pietttie, as ho draws near to his ** best and at one© 

vemindfl ua of tho knight in Sir John MkuiMlevile who so ealmW 

wntoswaywhiJetoloatMyserpentladycomesaftierlto; itisonfy 

minut© study which shows us tot to costuin© and gestm' are not 
exactly to earner But where the maid mnkes her asuwgr, to 
lover sppeaTs much less heroic in figure^ but with a nu^ed sir of 
Burpns(\^ Tho next ^r, the two constant Ibveia, An^opy and 
Constance, appear wiih some pretence at laodsoiip© in Ihe'back- 
ground. Constance, who is unmistakably both hnnian and female, 
is most elaborately orassod, with a wasp-like waisl^ and she, has an 
]*fliza1)uthan house behind her and the sun lookW. down in © 
corner. 8fa© tripi along with a jwuBty air, ^le. Anthony, who 
looks very sad, lias the d&esB and fQntottoinedV^.of a ^xrtieinim, 
of Charles the Bocond's reign, with what seems to be a castle-got© . 
on a hUlside behind him. . 

Th© tot piece in to collection is a oallad in pnto of tfie ci^ 
of Toric^ which is exulted above afi othwt citihs, Mve.oto LotiA^ 
and in some re«qmds it is set above Londbn ita©l£ Tlfe diitd m 
thiai© The chief merit of to Nbrthem mhd© 

to iio urantiy in to excellence of iia aidu^^aiid of xm Aldtonshi 
totwo ibrms of merit Joinii^ togetor in toperson of k shUfhl 
sratoovd Aldbriiian,lMl%V^^ Th©E$xfof Oiunberhiad 
and to beto'hnpwh Earl of Essex; ' to: .flivoiintie of XHsalMif, 
Iwllir appear at to ehttotlnfi^matp h, and" the poet rapaakaep to 

' Xl» EsfllSthi. Parts L IL Ilk * Li<mdsn.$- tom 'dr 

Tunwr. 
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good a^emont between the nobles end the civic diraif4irie8 as 
•omewing in which York had the advantage over Loodoii 

God sane the Cittie of Yorko tbcroforo, 

Thai had such nohlo frvndcs in ritore 
And mich hood Aldennen : send fltem more. 

and the Kfce Kood lurke at I^mlon ; 

For H 1h not litUe ioyo to Hoe 
When Lords and Aluvrtnvn so atfreQ^ 

With aucli accordiiifc ConinuinAltiv, 

Ood wnde vs the like ac London. 

VorAe^ Forke^for my moniV, 

Of ali the Cittien that ever / «<v, 

J-ur mery ptutimr and ctmjmnk^ 

Except the CUHe nf London, 

But boftidcs the Earls there ^Yero 'xisllDrs nt York whom one 
would Jesa have looked for ; — 

At Yorko wore AmhaMadonr^ thivc 
Of ItiLSi^io, Lordcs ««f lu^'b di*i;n*tf ; 

and ihouoet poea on to tell of llio wcuider and delipht wth whicli 
they looked at the Enpliab archer}'. Some pood advice ia given to 
tho Earl of h>Hex^ as to one who “ ia now yonp and pronf'crous,” 
and it ia added that 

To use nucIi pio]i*'rlic« vcrtimus 
doii<*rin.’S great praise in I^untiri. 

The ballad ends with a pniyer for the* Queen und for (he encourage- 
ment of archery, and also " 

Ood gniunt that (onc(*) hor 
Would cuioc her ('iltic tif Ynrk to 
For the roiufoit. ^tvtd of tliiit Ounutrei', 
as Wf‘11 as Miu doth to Loiidoji. 

The next piece has to do witli Yorkshire niid archcry, record- 
ing Tin^ Lifr and Detith of Sir Andrew Horton ” — his knighthood 
is Bpccitidy insisted on throughout ' tho itiiinnis Scottish pirate, as 
ho seeTucil in English eyen. Clnirh'S Lord Howard commands, und 
tho aged pimuer Peter Simrm does great tilings-, but the man 
whoso aiTOW actually struck the great enemy was 

A Bowman rare, 

whose activo hands hnd gniudd fame, 

A Gentleman iKirn in Yorkshliv, 
and William llori^ely w*as his mime. 

At the end ho is kniphted for his exploit, and his companions, both 
of higher and lower degree than himstdf, nil got fitting rewards. 

Then there is a ballad of Anne Askew, I mo a Wonmii Poor 
and Blind. ’ It is aimed throughout at Bishop (iurdiner, being 
one long play on his name : — 

l^mgluivn 1 sought, Imt fain wonld^md, 

What Herb in my Garden were U*"! to be. 

A Gorrten I have which is unknown, 
which Ood of his goodnesH gave to me, 

I mean iny liodv, where 1 slumld liuv<‘ .vown 
The seed of Ohrial’s true verily. 

Then, 

With whole intent and one ncrord, 
unto .a Gardiner that 1 did know', 

I desired him, for the love of the Lord, 
true seed in my garden fur to sow ; 

and so it goes on through the whole piece. The piece has no date, 
but, as tho Berios licj^us in 1 560, it must bo sevenil yoars after tho 
death of IStephou Gardiner, and a good many years after that of 
Anne Askew. A companion ]iieco to this is A Hare Example 
of a VerluouB Maid in Paris, who was by her own Mother pro- 
cured to bo put hi Prison, tliinking thereby to cornel her to 
Popery; but she continued to the end, and hnisbed her life 
in the fire ” (p. 43), also without date. Then comes tho well- 
koown story of Pretty Bessee, the mytliical version of Tlarl 
Simon, who is turned into a warrior lighting for the English 
King's title ^ 4 n delicate France,” and were the mythical tale 
seems msde up of fragments of the no less mytliical talcs about 
the, blindness of Belisarius and the escape of Harold. 

The CathoHck Ballad,” a little further om has a date, 1678, 
find an autiioris name, “ Walter Pope, A.AI. or tlie Iloyal Society, 
and some time Fellow of Wadliam College.” It goes through 
most of the usual points of controversy in a coarse styte. Just now 
one is struck to nnd the dogma of lufkllibility so fully taken for 
grBnte 4 ,so loi^ before it became a dogma. The virtue is said to 
Ha in an old chair left at Borne by St. I’etcr— tho curulo chair of 
Padons or any other:— 

For this sacred old wood is so excellvTit good. 

If our doctors may be believed. 

That whoever sits there, neinls never more feur 
Jhe danger of being deceived. 

1 /^e Devil himself should (God bless us) get up,— 

Though his nature we know to be evil,— 

Yet whilst ho sat tliere, as divers will swear, 

He would be on InfoUlhlo Devil. 

Elsewhere we bavo A Oouxily New Ballad of the Princely wooing 
of the fnire Maid of liondon by King Edward,” and tho fairs 
Maid of London's answer to King Edward’s wanton Love.” Tho 
King must be Edward the Fourth ; there are no hiatorioal details, 
yot one cannot but be reminded of the atoiy of Elisabeth Wood- 
vilIa*-*-moro accurately Elisabeth Grey— though she was not a 
, nudd 'bat a widow, and had nothiitf specially to do with Ixmdon. 

5 Ewo !»«»• Bciiptuful, the uonatancy of Susanna”— where 
t the hefoiiie looks uoi a little tike a wooden doll— and ‘^tbe Story 
of Ba^d and Bersnba,*' where the poet docs not go on. like Sir John 
to aay that the city uf Bcetsheba took its name ikom 


her. There is a sernmnb verse imd« the headiog I 

of Man's Life,” written fittin^y in a more aolomn tepeeaoh- 

ing to the effect of Gray’s though without the afts^insta 
rimes. And this is followed by a small Divtna CommuHa, or at 
least a small Ihradieo and In/emo ; the poet was doubtlm too 
good a Protestant to bring in the third division. Here they take 
the form of ** tho Bead Man’s Song, whose dwelling was neore unto 
Basings Hall iu London.” He sees the usual sights during a 
temporary death of live hours. The woodcuts are of the very 
meanest ; yet they keep closely to Uie traditional forms, the Judge 
sitting on the rainbow, and *holl drawn as the open jaws of a 
monster. 

There are also incidental references here and there which have 
some valiiu. ** Ouine, buy this new Ballad ” has no date, but it is 
maiiu-'d by two allusions which seem to bring it within the six- 
tmitli ceutury : — 

There lie many rich men, 
both Yeumeu and Gentry, 

That far their owue prluiile gaine, 
hurt H whole Gountrey 
By closing free Ci>iniiKMi>» ; 

*yta lliey’le make ns though 
*Twpn‘ for common good, 
but J knoWf &c. 

'fhere be diners P;ipistR 
tiint, to SAue their Fine, 

Como to Church once a inoneth 
to hearo Sei'iiicp Divine, 

'I'lie Pope giiies them jMiwer, 

!U} tliey say, to doo so ; 

They saiie money by't to^^, 
hut I hnoWf 

Tn ** Constance and Anthony ” we r<Mitl how 

Anthony up was liino 
By an Knglish Buniigiiclc, 

With wliom he did remain 
nt the Sea-roving irado ; 

I*th nature of a hIuvc 
ho did i’th Galley row ; 

Thus he his life did wive, 
but Constanco did not know : 

and the ^^vunngado” — a form seemingly intermediate between a 
“reiiemide” and “nmngato” — is pres(*ntly called '‘this hJnglish 
Turk.’^ In a strange piece called “ an Excellent New Medley,” we 
read how 

Hard hearted men make Onic so dcare. 

Few Frenchmen love uell Jhiglirih bocre ; 

and how tho Dutchmen thriue by 80a and Land.” The pool 
I adds — 

! I read in modt-me Hi‘<tnriea, 

The King of Sweden’s Victorica ; 

and presently “ Duke Hurafry lies in Paula.” In another called 
“ A Bill of Pare” is an allusion which we do not understand; — 

Three dozen of tV olsh Ambassadors bnkH>, 

Which made such a noise it was heard through ye town ; 

Some, hearing tlio ccelio, their foreheads so iik t, 

That many a sniilo was orewme vrith a iniwnc. 

Then in Blow-cap for mo,” in which a Scottish girl refuses nil 
lovers save one of her own people, there aro satirical sketches of 
various nations ; there is the EVeiicb, the 8paniard, the Netherlaud 
Mariner, also 

A Welchman, that had a long sword by her side, 
red pritehe^ red 'L'ublet, red Coat, and read Pool'd, 

Was make a rn^at ahew with a crent deal of pride. 

Olid tell her strange tale that the like vrua iiere heord ; 

' Was reckon her pedigree 
; long before Prute ; 

No body was by her 
that can her confute. 

and also — 

A haughty high German of Ilnmborough towns, 
a proper tall gallant, with miglity niustachoes $ 

He wcepcs if tho Lasse vpnn him doe but flrowns, 
yet he’s a great Fencer that comes to oro-match vs. 

Ought not tho Hamburg man to liavo been rather Low Gemma 
than High P 


MABJOBIB DAW.* 

M b. ALDBICTI, the author of this little collection of 
novelettes, Btonds, so the Chicago Evening iVeii inlbnns 
«at tho head of American stoiT-writers tenday.” One of his 
stories, socording to the Hmiford Cowranty is a thousand times 
wittier ♦ban the spsrkliag society sketches of N. P. Willis.” 
<*Our literature,” adds tlm BoUon DaUg Potty ^^oan boast of 
noting better in one of its highest, but most difficult dsnutments, 
ihw these bright, fanciihl, and numorous sketches.” We have 
Ikiriy repeated the advertmements ^fixed to Afapyorts Dam, that 
our readers may have their expectations aroused aoootdiiigllY* , Are 
we, in fact, about to have the pleasure — one of tim xsnat that &11 
to the critic's lot— of introducing to a new world of resdSM a genuine 
and hitherto unhadkneyed genius? Is the great Ameriosii novriist 
comeat last? and wiU he introduce ns to a fosmofartatonioe 
original and dslightliilP We should he vevy glad^ OooU 
we consdenUoosly do so, to answer these q[ussUons in the 
a ffi rm at ive 1 and yet we must admit that onr own aotklpap' 

* Mdnorie Dm By Thomas Balloy AMikh. X<onto : BotiMgs & 
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not of a y&j Mogutne oidtir after nailing tlieee 
mtoring teaUmomea. P««ii»pa it Is the narh>w«iiunded mju* 
dice chanictoristio ,of ]^lM£iiuai whteh has led ne to regard 
^eric&n superlatiyas yrfth a certain degree of sw^icion j hat the 
fact certainly leiuaiiui that we uneoniunoualy moke a conndeiabie 
faction mnn the. uominol raluo of thoae trihates Wora accepts 
mg them for genuine currency. On the other hand, we must 
guard ourselves against the dan^ of the reaction too often due to 
extravagant eulogy. It would be very cruel to ni^o poor Mr. 
Aldrich suffer for the excessive zeal of hia ftiends. Accordingly, 
having purilitxl our minds as carefully ns possible l^m either land 


afttf tfiey hare haj^ieaed* , a Sh ahsp ^ ; 91^ 
it'^, deUg&tfi^y easy to shioir that a ShMfifto. or e^lB^m/tiiia ; 
thd inevrailde product of a fl^ven Mice aciied utl9>^.hf 
olreuinataneos. It woidd^ a more una* ^ ilnhla . feigaai]^ of. 
criticiam if somebody would construe a theo^ of n Ifteramm ftoaa 
purely d ptwn considerations. Ah exceBent o^rtuility Is oBUM 
in regaia to America. LotM* cr any..perada 
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an /^lerican Walter Scott, and we cannot honestly say that he is 
destined in our opinion to eclipse the reputation of Hawthorne. 
Still anybody who likes literary trifles may read him without fear 
of offence from bad taste, if he is not lilmly to he dazzled by un- 
usual exhibition of power. If Mr.* Aldrich does not aim very high, 
if his pathos is not very deep, and his humour not specially k^n, 
he has got a certain gracefulness of style which is not unattractive 
in its way. Perhaps, however, the best way of giving some more 
accurate gauge of his merits than can be derived mim mere general 
terms of commendation is to give some account of the story which 
givtA its ntime to the hook, and which is perhaps the most 
in^nious tiifle. 

Poor Mr. Flemming is laid up in New York by a broken log. The 
wither is hot, everybody is away for tho holidays, and Mr. Flem- 
ming natundly becomes extremely irritable. Books have no charm 
for him, except that he keeps a pile of Bslzacs near his sofa to 
throw at his servant on tne smallest provocation. His doctor 
begins to fear that he will f»)t himself into a serious illness, and 
wntes to a coupon friend in the country to beg for at least some 
cheering letters. This friend, a Mr. Delano, is unable to come to 
his friend in person, but begins os lively a correspondence os he can 
manage. Delano diwcribes the rather remote country district in 
which he is rusticating, but naturaUy is rather hard up for topics 
interesting enough to catch the atienlion of tlie invalid. He tliore- 
foro snatches at the only approach to an incident, by describing a 
lovely young woman, Miss Marjorie Daw in f^t, whom ne 
« can distinguish from his window swingdng contemplatively 
on a hammock. The invalid is pleased with the descrip- 
tion, tiud begs Delano for further mfonnation. Accordingly 
it comes out by degrees that Delane has made the acqpiaiutanco 
of tho beautiful *Mat;]orie; then he has long convcimuons with 
her, uiid ixulred ventures to begin something like a decidtMl flirta- 
tion. Tho flirtation, however, comes to little, and from an interest- 
ing cause. It tippoRvs that, although Miss Daw has never seen Mr, 
Flemming, she is so struck by Ms friend’s description of his merits 
that she gradually refuses to talk about anything else, Mr. Delano 
is puzzled by hot enthusiasm *, but begins to believe in theories of 
spiritual allihity which may bring together two distant souls with- 
out any of the usual material means of communication. Mean- 
while inoraming is naturally touched by the oxlraordinazy interest 
expressed for hmi by tho invisible beauty. Ho forgets his broken 
leg, nud resolves, in spite of everything, to go into the country and 
there tho exquisite Maijorie face to face. His Iriend in vain 
raises diflicultica, introducoa on angry parent in the background, 
and passionately assures Flemming that his personal interference 
will only bring about awkward complications. Flemming, 
piqued and excited, finds that his leg is sulliciently cured, 
and in sMte of mysterious tele^ims of an objurgatory cha- 
racter, niBlies off to bo introduced to tho lady. And then-— our 
readers have possibly anticipated the catastrophe -~it turns out 
that Miss Mai^orio Daw is a mere fluent of Delano’s invagina- 
tion, invented in order to diww off his attention from his broken 
log. The device hns been only too successfhl, and it is not sor * 
prising that its bold originator finds it exnadient to retire for a 
time from the wrath of the invalid who has thus been tricked into 
edf-forgetfulnesH. Some writers of a moralizing tendency might 
think it expedient to tsek an explanatory moral to this littlo fiible. 
Mr. Aldrich does not trouble himself with any such matters ^ and 
we may be grateful to him for his reticence. The story is, as it 
will bo seen, a mere trifle *, but, such as it is^ it is well done, and the I 
secret upon which it depends is covered with considerable clover- | 
ness till tho end. Tho remaining stories vAiy from the seniimontal 
to the extravagant; one of them, about the accidental interment 
of a living man, may have been suggested by Edgacd|^, though 
Mr. Aldricli makes a joke of his story before iHelunjiP the 
*. conelusiou; and another upon an old bachelor with a 
craze about a son whom ne might have had if a lady 
hod married him; and who might, in that case, have been 
Idlled by tamhliiig off a roof, is apparently designed after the 
modal of Hawthorne. Neither of them can be cSHed first-rate: 


modal of Hawthorne. Neither of them can be called first-rate; 
Dtttwemayilririy say tlmt they are tietter than the average run of 
mittarine Stories. 

ft will be pUdn from what we have said that we db not quite 
^ recognize the coming uovaUst inMr. Aldrich; butwearoinolmed to 
aiik,even in reading hctioiisof this modestonlertWhelher it is possible 
asyet to discover any uatipnal American flavour distinct ftom 
that of other literatures. M. Tabo. as we know, has writto a 
hook showing how ocmipletriy aU the hhoracteristio q^mlitisa of 
English wrftets have been the pleoim of throe dciermM% camf^ 
the rsco, the climatei and the enodli. Our saibbetiou in hhi 
brilliant' explanstiona is a littis ;;dlim|ihihed' by the tecoOMftloQi of 
the extreme ihdlity with whh£ always be ez|^i^ 


racteristics of American literate wtra bmhimeb developed. 
His speoularions could imt be verified, it is probable, bv ngenm 
tion or two, but it would be extremely consolatory to ms . 

children to know that they had had So clever" an anoestor. Wd 
must confess oiu*selves unequal to the task for the foimeiiti and 
indeed it is one of no little complexity. The influences noticed by 
M. Toine are not easily estimated in this case. The Ameriesns are 
porhsps not yet accumatized| they .still have something of the 
constitution which tliey acquired in (m fogs, and what renudna 
tends to unfit them for their fiercer suns and frosts. 
The race, again, is exceedingly hetoi^noous ; and it remains 
to ho seen what kind of ai^lgam will he formed, and how 
an infusion of Teutonic mystimsm, or of the meicmHbl Celtic 
element, will act upon the subetzatom of Anglo-American in- 


— ^namely, that we ulierly distrust any propheoy that may he made. 
Meonwhilo, however, if we may venture to argue fSrom existittg 
facts rather than from abstract speculation, we mney that we can 
detect something characteristic about the tendencies of American 
literature, whatever may be tho ultimate form of its devsriopmant. 
Even theM light stories have what may be interpreted as a stamp 
of nationality. We do not speak of certain Amerioanisms in lan^ 
guage and style : nor even of tho more external jpeeuliaritieB of the 
writing. The difliculties, indeed, unto which every Amwican 
author moro or less labours make tneitolves felt The loss of tho 
picturesque snd the ffoneral simpMcation of social forms deprive 
our cousins of a mrtile source of interest. Sudi chamctecs, 
for example, as the stem pai^t or the oppressive, wm 
of good Old British fiction are fairly exiled from the coui^. 
How can parental tyranny he introduced when ^oung lady enjoys 
and oxercistis tho privilege of seeing her own friS^ whenever and 
however she pleases, without the lightest reference to the ]^u* 
dices of her family? If Amerieaus have still a certain mint of 
snobbishness about them, and even fall down before a lord When 
they are on this side of the Atlantic with as good a will as the 
most determined worshipper of rank in England, they cannot Re- 
play their peculiarities in their own country, or, at low, not in the 
old way. There is, it would appear, as a struggle for social 
omineucB among certain classes m New York as in England ; but 
the idol before whom the worshippers bow is but a swollen mass 
of greenbacks and shoddy, and is by no means so picturesque an 
object as the conventional aristocrat of our native land. Driven 
from such forcible contrasts, tho American writer who confines 
himself to describing hia contemporaries is obliged to sock far 
his efiects in a different order of observations. The ordinary 
American indulges in that pecnlisr humour which someiunes 
strikes us as cold and cynical, and sometimes as simply vul^^ 
The man of greater acuteuess tries to make up for ine went 
of the picturesque by greater refinement of observation. He 
catches aometbing of tho French neatness of constrttOtItMei and 
delicacy of insinuation, and sometimes mslcea us fimoy that the 
more nervous and highly strung Americiin will thus engnrilt a 
more delicate growth upon the rather coarse and earthly t^k of 
English literature. * Some of Mr. Aldrich’s stories certainly tow 
a uoxtority which we should hardly expect from a writer of to 
same rank in England. Ho is writing for an 'audience quicker at 
taking a hint and loss anxious for strong Btimulsnts. On the other 
hand, Uteie is a curious tendency in the American to se^ for 
interest in queer p^cboloMcal observations, such as Hawthomo 
adorned with admirable Hterary skill, or as were put to worse 
purposes by Edgar Poe. The story which we have^ noticed about 
the monomaniac bachelor who weeps over a non-existent spn is an 
example of this kind of writing; and though in weak hah^ it 
encourages that prurient love of to marveUous which expresses 
itself in American spiritualism, it certainly 'opens many xtourees 
for .the genuine artist. Although wa can oimlr discern these 
tendencies, we are unable to say how toy will ultunately he 
blended into a concrete whole ; and are content fbr to present to 
watch with interest any symptoms of the growth of new firims of 
literary art. 


BESANTS FKENCH HUMOURISTS.*^ 

I T has been asserted by skilful critics of literature and mannm 
that the French os a nation are dofldent In to quality of 
humour. To this statement there can he no heitev reply than BIr. 
Bezant's book. The author traces to stream of humpur in bkanoe 
from its earliest attainable sonicodown toostto topoiniHlws 
now reached, dwellto on the most fiunous authors^ otmttii)^ oifly, 


for reasons stated in to pre&ce,herides to writers of to fifteenth 
conturv. tho iiaroos of 0! .dment Msrot and Voltaire. ■ For sB those 
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eijprtV ffoulais. To define iliis acoumtelv ie probably aa difilcult 
ae to tmnelate it; axid the autbor’e deitiutio]i of it u a quali^ 
which maps Ihe BatmBt*6 darts in flowers, and adminbiers his 
harmless poison in wine, is perhaps as near to the laroth as 
one can expect to get. Whether thb lightness of toiufli and 
gooil temper compensate ftir ilm iirevorenoe and merely animal 
enjoyment which Mr. Besaoit nllowa to he their concomitants 
js linother question. Bat to come to the sabject-matier of 
the book ; the au^or discorers tbe eariiost form of satire in the 
^^sirvente,’* an imitation of monkish rhymes, half in Latin half in 
Frendi, which made its appearance close on the hoeb of the 
chaDson,” or pastoral song of the Jjangue d^l, simg by the 
trmvi^B, Of two or three of these chansons ” Mr. Bcsant giyes 
some ToiT pretty tramdations, one so pretty that we are tempted 
to quote ft < 

It is enrly in the morning, 

At the veiy break of day, 

My love and I go loamiog 
All in the woods to play. 

The dew, like poarl-dlropa, bathes our feot, 

The sweet dew-drops of May. 

In the sweetest phice of any, 

*Mid the grnssos thick and high, 

Caring notfnog for the dew-drops 
That antund as thickly lie, 

Bathed and lapp'd in guttering May-dew, 

Sit wo there, my love and I. 

As we pluck the wfaHethom bloasoni, 

As we wldsper words of love, 

PratUai dose beside the brooklet, 

Kings the lark aud coos the dove. 

Our feet arc bathed with May-dew', 

Ami our hearts are bathed in love. 

This, written by one of the numberless song-wnters who abounded 
at tho latter ond of the elovcnth coiitur}', has a tresli ring and 
aweetuess that w'ould do credit to the most charming of bong- 
writers, Peacock. In the hands of one possessing so much maattiry 
of his subject and bb pen as does the author of iho Fnmch 
jTtffiicni7iufs, it may have ^ned something of tlib even in the 
process of translation ; if thb is not so, it does not deborvo tho 
slighting remarkiiWiUi which it is dbmissed. A little later than 
the date of this song comes Guyot, who has by some been called 
rite first satirist of France, to which tillo the author takes ex- 
ceptkxi on tbe ground that it b uufab to choose a man who repre* 
sentd a certain psnre of literature, and call him its inventor, 
l^ether -Guyot has any claim to the titb td' inventor or not., 
ho must be credited with speaking hb mi: id when be calln 
the he lives in horrible and stinkLik^’’ After him, iu 

the tburteenth century,* w*e have Uutebouf the tronvhrc^ a type 
of tbe Bohemian of all tuue.<i — ^poor always and tlirift- 
leas^ (^pressed with a propensity for i^mbUng which b irre- 
riitible Docauso ho does XK)t choose to resist it, married to a wife 
who biiuga him too many children aud grows idd and ugly, which 
joatuxal result of the coui'se of tkue he resents as an insult aimed 
at himself But not the less oro hb songs lively and moiiy until 
worso things overtake him ; ho loses iii'st hb money, then the sight 
of one eye, and finally ho patdies up his old body for heaven.” 
add dbs in the b(»soiu of tho Church. At tliia time he probably 
repented the authorship of the C/mvBoa des (Mrtut, in which he 
impartially flagellates every order of mcaiks, aud whei'eiu b to be 
found one of the earlbst typos of tho hypucritiosl priost who 
tuxna up all through French satire till he culminutos iu TartuUb. 
Butebeuf was the author also of tho best of the old miracle plays, 
and of several one of wbich, imuslaitid in good verse hy 
Mr. BMant, is remarkable both for its owu merits aud for beariug 
a resemblance in its loading idea to the Morse legend of the man 
whoso soul could find no rocoption, either above or below, after 
his death; From Itutobeuf Mr. Bosaot takes us to the Jiomance of 
MoiOf which, as he savs, for two huudxud and fifty years con- 
thmed to live oa a sort of Bible in France, a reservoir of morality, 
acMnce, and even relidon. Begun by Guillaume do Lorrb, in about 
I240f it was continuim by Jeon de Meung, in about 1280, according 
to tbe authork cumputation, which to bo well fouudetL 

lotended by the first writer aa an aUegoiy, it was taken up by the 
aeoDiid more as a vehicle for hb own ideas than for any other pur- 
pose. Hie allegoty, in the first instance, docs not seem to have 
and ai^ other meaning than the evident one, although tho ecclesi- 
aatics mrced a religious one upon it, aa they had b^ore that lime 
dona in better known examples; and Mulinct, in the fifteouth 
century, went so fiir as to assert that the singing (jf birds heo^ by 
the youth in the Garden of Delight represented tlie preaching of 
holy doctors. 

However my be, the Homancs of as con- 

tinued to Jean de Meung, had aa enormous aucceas and an cnor- 
JBOns hifliiieiice. Out of the conlused mass of opinions which Jean 
de Meon^ nitebforked into Mx. Besant selects four salient 
poiatsr— hia hatred of monks, hia protest against tho exteangant 
respect paid to women, his wbh to communioate in ihe oominon 
ton^e aa muoh science aa he could, and hb deairo to dreubte 
certain va^e princblca of lepubticaniam wluch wero beginning to 
appesx. £1 s^te othis objection to membs, he seems to have been 
. am orthodox churchman enough; for he b fiiund siding with 
'! .Q«ifllaiimedeSt.-Amoar in am ottadt on the ^Eternal Gospel” of 
Jjj yhim Abbot of Floxa, the authorship of which St-Amour, 
, OB Mr. Besant tells us, ** the instincts of hb time, fiatij 

" 'bmi to the Devil, the alleged uathor of so maiiy theological 
^ov was hb r^ubiicanism of a very viobut nature, for 


we find him six hundred years dboussiog In pexpbxity the 
very same duestions of poUtics, rwgfami smd smence whn^ vex the 
minds and nil the JourSmb of the nineteenth Ocoofiiacd 

crude mass aa it was, hb poem deserved the sneoess Ithaa oIh 
tained, because it was the work of a mm of truo sympathy and 
power; it was tho only cheerful book of its tune, because the 
one of genius; while the smaBer poets bewailed the presence ci 
tho daneness, Joan do Meung looked on to the light obyond and 
sang of its radiance. 

In the accoimt of Eustache Deschamps, who followed in tho 
wake of Joan do Meung, tho moat noticeable thing b tbe speech of 
Adam to the world. There is a resemblanco in this to Leibgcberk 
speech of Adam in .TeanPaurs Suhenkas: and in its refrain, v<ms 
estes tous dVne pel revestus,” there is a hint of Sarior lUtartm, 
After Deschamps comes a name far better known than hb or than 
Jean doMmmgk, that of Itabelab, about whom, as one would expect, 
Mr. Besant has much that b intmsting to say. Those who woidd 
find a mustei'ly sketdi of this giant or satire’s life and works cen- 
not do better than look at that contained in the French Humourute. 
Thn^ points maybe here noticed; that Babolab began to write 
at the age of fifty, that Pantagruel the wise and majestic, not 
the iniefieciujal but Boulless Ponurge, is the true hero of Babe- 
kb, and that there are three things which the satirist never 
j attacks— royalty, the art of medicine, and Christianity. Mr. 
i Besant, however, dbpo8(»8 very summarily, in the negative, of 
‘ the question whether Rabekis was a Christian or not; and, 
Laving rescued him from all tho real evil that clings to hb 
mputatiou, ho sums up by declaring that, although Babolals was 
a great moral teacher, he dostroyod oU eamostuess in France for 
; conturies to coino, Ond that it would have been better for Franco 
had his book been hoisted into the soa and sunk. Ikjtb tiioso 
assertions may be qiiesticmed. Lovers of Moutaigne, who follows 
Kabelai?, will question also Mr. Besant’a sUiteiuont that the Essays 
owe their greah'st charm to tho fiict tliat they fevual, not only 
tho secrets of a soul, but of a soul not much above the common- 
place. As a (renorol truth, Mr. Besant’s statement to account 
for tiio popularity of commonpkee writings, that tbe mass of tho 
public like the easy wanderings of a mind of thoir owu level, b 
very good ; mid his picture of a jiyraiuid of popularity with Tapper 
an<{ A. K. H. B. at tlie base is well conceived ; tot ono cannot 
help thinking that It w ould he well for tlie Ci>mmonplace if such a 
soul as Montaigm^’s were only a little above it. After Montaigne 
comes tho celebrated Sati/re M&ni}tp6e^ the W'ork of many pens, 
which appeurecl after the meeting of the States in 1 5c^3 ; of its ex- 
Iraordiuaiy wit and billemess Mr. Bosant’s oxtracts m iraiisktion 
give a good idea. Thim follows Mathurin liognier, called by the 
author the king of French satirbts, in whoso two linos— 

Je diray librAmmt pour iiiiir en deux mots, 

Que Is plus part des gcus aout habiUea on auts-* 

is ono original of a saying which startled the world as a novelty 
when it was said again in plain English by a great writer sumo 
years ago. 

One would wish 1« speak of Mr. Bosant’s clever rt>marks on 
St.-Amant, ou Voiture and Iknserado, 011 Boisrobeil, who seems 
to have been n kind of Fabtalf; but it i.s iin^iossible to do 
justice to them in a limited npace, and we go on to f^cairon, 
about whom the author appears to have fallen into a curious 
mistnlcc. In one page he teus us that Sciirron was pre-eminently 
a writer of burlesque and nothing eke, and themupou Ite gives a 
nearly ai'.curate description of tho function of burlesque, in which 
there is no room for anything lofty, anything pure or real. A 
few pages later be tolls us how Hcarron laughed, with but a 
Tuofut kugb. at his owii Bufferings; bow under his mask of raillexy 
wo can see tne bitter pains of disappointment convulsmg his face. 
Such laughter as this surely belongs to the regions of comedy, not 
of burlesque. In true comedy there is always a sad, oven a tragic, 
under-current ; in burlesque thei'e is nothing serious, or rather the 
outward shape only of seriouHness is or ^ould be preserved, to 
make a grotesque contrast to the rollicking fun boneatn it. llow- 
over, ScfUTon no doubt did write a good (bal of burlesque, and it is 
ungracious perhaps to cavil at ii point of this kind where so much 
is good. Or La Fontaine Mr. &!8aut gives a lively sketch, be- 
ginning with reminding us of the contempt we felt in our s^ool- 
(tays for a writer who could employ in cold blood French of so 
idiomatic a nature (** How different,” says Mr. Ik^sant, from the 
great Cmsar, who, 'mindful of his destiny, wrote for the third 
form ! ”), fw ending by comparing liim wqth some justice to' Mr. 
Dickens's Harold blrimpole. To Boikau the author gives the 
highest praise as a versifier, os a critic of taste, as a master of 
language ; but bo emphatically denies him all claim to tho title of 
poet. In the highest sense of the word perhaps he was not a poet ; 
ne was not exactly a creator; tot oanuol he who fi^ians the rude 
mati^cds of others into a form weU-defiaed, beautiful, and haz- 
moniousj be said to have made that foiin P If pope was a poat^ 
so certainly wm Jloileau; and we cannot help quoting egainst 
Mr. Besant his own atateiuwt earlier in his book that no 
writer invents. Of MoliWs life aud times an exesiUeot picture 
is given in the French liwnouriHts, His owu lifbwas si&ened 
by.a marriage which ended in misery, tot for this aom w he found 
some oonSoktion in tho friendship" of such men as Boileaa and 
Bedne. Very interesting is the account of the founding of the 
Ttoupo deMottrieimout of whickamalgunaied with the Bdtel de 


Fnnpaisej taid very curioim kttoresemhkmce between theetateof 
society which gave rise to the PrMntm JMiouUi and the JkmnMC 
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Savantfi, and tte agitation aboot Woman’s Riglbts whish goes on 
at tue preaent day. Molito is bwt HUlo read is BngJand now ; his 
^sks are known chiedy througdi au occasional porfonnanee by a 
French company ; yet the Iigutocss and keen Orllliaacy of his 
cotuedjr have no rinol save in Hhakstpesre. In what estimation the 
^ man hiinself woa held hy the frreat of his day is proved hy the 
Prince de Oond«3*s answer to one who came to mm sayiuff Iiavp 
brought you MoH^ro^s epitapbi’’ ** Woidd to Chid,” said tlie Prioco, 
bursting into tears, “ it wae Moliere bringing mo yours.” 

From MoU&re Mr. BosnnttukuH ns to Itegnord, second to MoUere 
08 Bon Jotiftoii was to ShnlcHpeare. Ho » chiefly known by his 
comedies — ^fow pouplo 3>rob>ibly have read hia travels in Lapland-— 
and boat by the best of these, the Fblies mourtntse^, ■which is 
impossible and conventional, but sparkling with gaiety and animat* 
tion. Grefset is remembered only by ms poem of Vinr-wrtt of 
which Mr. toant gives on admirable and nearly foU translation. 
The story of the pious parrot sent from one convent to another, 
and picking up oaths aim loose tiMk iVom the sailors on the way, 
has been repeated in many forma since its first appearance. Poor 
GresBot later on, terrified at the horrible fiite of young La Barre, 
who only n hundred yearn ago was tortured and put to death lor 
haying omitted to salute an oocleabistical procession, wrote an 
abject apology to his bishop for having been iho author of anything 
BO light and worldly ns Vowort, Ilia comedies apparently re^ 
quiied no apology on the ground of lightness. The sibgulnrlv dra- 
matic life of thiit clever ndvenliircr Caron do Tleaumarchais is put 
by Mr. Ik'sant into a sonii-draiuatic form. luid may give nmtonalB 
to any modern play wright ■who chooses to studj^. After him Mr. 
Beirut clo.Me.s hw list with B<5raiiger, to whom^ assigns perhaps 
a higher |Jace than is derorved. That he was a man whose life as 
well as hts soi^ may well bring the tears into onr eyes, that he 
was a man of ihtouf^o hainanity and large sympathy,* will not be 
denied ; but to say tlmt there has been no lyrist like him iu' any 
langungo, and that he is in some sort the Shakspeare of Franco, is 
going Somewhat too far. With more propriety he might bo called 
the Burns of Franco. Indeed, further on Mr. JietMtiit aUowa that in 
BSrimgor, in spite of hia many poetic qualities, thoro is something 
which we miss, and ho dosorvea lU'odit for the discovery that this 
something is the flict that we look to be led by the poet, and wo Hud 
him alwa} a following ; that we listen for the voice of a man, and wo 
hear the voice of tlie multitude. The author concludes his book 
by pointing out one quality which is common to all the Freuch 
singers of whom ho lius told us, “that they all strike the chord of 
regret for wasting life and coming death. This is true enough, 
but it ia less true iliat w'o in LnglaTid, less natural than the 
Frtuich, hrive iigTCod not to harp upon this great human sorrow.” 

, Here, as in his last sentence, whore he claims for French humour 
an absolute supr^iuacy over English, most reedore will jwigo the 
author, to bo blindiHi by partiality. He has, however, dLqihiyod 
groat good taste In keeping this opinion out of sight till the last 
pago of his book ; he has nmdo a witty and interosting book out 
of an cTcellcnt subject, and hn..^) shown tliat ho poBsesaos himself a 
largo share of that quality of humour in which he claims pre- 
ominence for the French nation. 


SCHERFFS INFANTRY WITH THE OTHER ARMS.* 

W E are not sure that the old wording, Tactics of the Three 
Arms,” would not have been more appropriate to the pur- 
pose of Major SeheriTs new volume than that on whidi he hue , 
^ed. It ia to be rememhored, however, that thia is published as 
the third of a series bearing the gouerol descripUon “ Studies of 
the New Tactics of Infimtry ” \ and hence the author has no douU 
Mt bound to preserve in his tith^-poge the predominance of that 
great arm to which he directs his chief attention throughout, 
though hia first Part only was devoted to it to the exclusion of tlm 
higher combinariotui which genemla have to employ. This flivour 
to tlto ihflmtxY will not, however, leseen the importance of what 
he ■writes of tne other anna. Indj^ there is an abeolutoibixst just 
now among educated soldiers for sound teachtog on this head 
of oombined tactics. It is begmning to bo undnstood that strata^ 
gicai study, however interesting to the many in the abstract, cui 
only be of practical service in the handa of a chown hm \ whereas 
every soldier worthy of the name hopes, or at least ^gs, for the 
opportornty of handling a mixed force. whilst thui^geiMiiiM^ 

ISSli^ it ia dually certain as the old handhooks attefw ^ ^ 

' ihms usefamess in the rapid and viident change which have come 
over war, ao very fow aofdiera. have the power to sit dom and 
draw up oodes fin tliemsidveaoat of the hiatorioal uundeati ktol^ 
transacted in FVence. To do this rqvfonii h power of anoly^ in 
xaeow the true oaimes of success, lad^n sumery over the use of 
thefo^ M brought out, which it would be vain to look for in any 
johied great opportunities to spedal gifts, 
hlajor Beheads tre^ent of Ms new suMect w of the same dye* 

i ud. u m Wfim 

aswniMd w ir^ ofWt (A BogUBhnrdtl^ia tkutfa, 

oeiihar mamuls mnvtdw flieti tin lite wtt iaiwport id 
Ui oor lad^ dom to tin tsvwSiJti* ta^ito 

expane^ fife a ^ fiwtto oiiwaidi. Withonk tin 

prophet genuig of kw, he hr yatenflaMd hi the same ta^ th$$ 
occupied that gifted writer, a. fow^SStaiaoe, of cmyhig hje 
eonntr jrmcn forward firm this socotoaUafota Of the paet tratim 

* Die As Fvi^rndkeikAa Beilhii l&tli. 


poBsitt^more serious atirugglea of. Be 

tinct laasone in hb pimee to the new Part for t . 
wvoidaAee<«f the use of hietorkial exem^ or Meiift eapmdtfnM 
wnr.. In the flist phice, be says, thja msthod has .been ae iride]^ 
uiHul in modem militaiy Htorature riiat it would lip slmr$uo^a/'to 
odd XMoto in tola direction. In the seL'^imV place, he has foopa the • 
btiginiiliig resolved to follow rather the ducusaioiUKl than the dog- 
matic and only to seek to attain, as for as is pomQde in so 
verv practical a matter, the logicAl abstract view. 

of this preface of his, ■which Is by no means the hwat 
toresiing pert at the work, ia devoted to the demonatratioii Of hfo 
Ihvourito thesis of infontiy being above all the arm that must be 
studied. And hero he taxes poms, ae many readers wih he oM to' 
st3o, to redeem hia work from the reproach to which he hed Audit 
open — as we in onr former notice had folt bound, to nmmk — of 
excusing the mjustice dune by others to May whilat he Hved, sad 
their ingratitude to hia memory. In explaiidiig and iUuataeiituig hia 
illustrious prodcccBsor’a remarks made iu 1867 as to the -vast Im- 
portance wnkh the skilful tactical use of artillery would exercise 
in the next war, he employs language which can hardly he re- 
garded as loss than an molo^ for the slighting exuiessioika cm- 

g toyed is his first Part. In Hie TaoUcal Hetromei he now seen 
the flashes of divination” (dhinatorudhm JjehtltHMf which 
May’s admirers have long clauaed for it, and throws hie whole 
strength into his axgiunent to show that it is those who have built 
up on (UUfmni/ted ideal of the power of artiReiy on May’s words, 
and not jiUy hiniHclf, who have beeu miaUiadmg oiheinoB tbie 
point. “ To us,” is ^herfiTs own view, ^ May seenta rether to 
nave only desired to indtoate a means by which the prepof^nince 
might be gained in future wars, if such could not be attahied, ae 
it was in 1866, by means of a better weapon.” In short, heto 
May was right, and understood the propoi‘tionft of the arms, thon^ 
others have mninterpretnd him as putting the artillery for &e 
foUcre constantly in the first place. 

For, if you want to he sure, as Major ,ScWerfP ably points out, 
which ia toe really importiait arm, observe which it is that givea 
its own special importance to any of the otho»>at special eras. 
That the splendid achiovememts or SeydHtz’s horse, for example, 
wore ever possible, was due directly to the strictly line taetks of 
the of their day. That modem artillery ever attained the 

degree of influence which it hae of tete coafosaamy reached, is due 
OB directly to the use or misuse of infantry colunma. And 
it is the skiimiifob^ tactics of infantry (which through- 
out his work he insists have oa completely banished the 
column as the codamn destroyed the line/ that have given to 
tho cocefol strengthening of the position, and to the mitsbetry 
rrenches of the engineer, their newly iucroased importanee. For 
riiough we have spoken of tho three acma ” as the fimiiflar term of 
old tactical writors, our author, more logically exact, never foigete 
that there ia now a fourth, whose humbler labours the scienoe of 
ntodein battles has made indispensable to its older comrades. 

We shall not survey tliis volume in detail. It would be doing 
its elaborate chapters great injustico to attempt to treat them 
thus in our short space. The gonoial plan follows that of tho 
first in its separatimi of the general subject into what the antfloir 
decides to be its diflbrent pha^— the Approach, tho Xatvodiietkin, 
the Accom|diafan)ent, and tho Uee made of that ** Taotical Been* 
non ” whi& ia the ml object of the whole. Each of ^eaa 
would need a aeparato review to dO' it justice, and firam any 
one of thorn might be taken apecud parts whi^ Would aerr^ 
to illustrate the breadth of view and the cltsarness of tfaonght 
which oomMne in the author’a tceatment. Sudi, for isatanec, la 
that discussion of tho best organization of cavaliy when aott^y 
employeil alone in such a service as the covering of a frontier, or ihe 
watching of a hostile army, which reduces to acieniifio principlea 
the whole of the tlhlan practice of the war. In&ntiy have here, 
of eouEse, to be loft alto^ther out of the qration, and artH]^ 
also, except such light batteries as foni an integnl part of eveiy 
largo oavaLy force. Nowhere else can there be found any soch 
careful conaidemtimi of the motivea which ahoirid goveni tne.dfo- 
tribution of the troops eolpioyed in auoh a Bervic», 8 nd^imii^ 
mmita fox their command. And the chapter ia a suificient proof of 
itsdf 'of the peculiar ina&y-aidedaeaa cn riie tauBing which haa 
ffiven its just reputation to the special body orar which Oouat 
Mokke panreiuil^ prcaidcB. And ret vrith m this univenaliiy in 
theif education, it can also be said of the li^rtl 88 iaaQeneIal Staff that 
no adence bearing on military events ia there wiHioiit Ha speefad 
xepreaentntireB ; and as we wnte these linaa we read the oroar ia 
wHchita renowned head, in the name of the whohK p^ra a foie^ 
well tribute to the uem^ of the laledolonel Von Sjmvr, whose 
close geographical atodies, aa Is tn% otoerred;, bare ^ven bis 
niune on honoured place among the first sci e iHifi o men of nia tliMk 
But to xetum to Major Schm. We will now notim hriafly bin 
treatment of one speoud topic, the eomsMaaitioD of a light adiaBoe > 
guard, the FarAut, for which we hare no afnefol word in Mr 
Tocabulaiy, since it is the advance of the itaeUland 

destined to cover the kttor in just the aame preporiaon inwhidi 
riifocoverathemainbody ofonanny or aeerpa. Howitlatabe 
made up » the question 4 and in his reply we elweire 
Scherff It notwfraid to diacard the atoamng luatAietieBa of bia 
oWn aemee whan they coofikt with j^reetieal utUi^. We ahaS 
fialloir hfo own woMi^aaibqy wiUbehffWtoour readeiiv^ 
hardly be ipqprered u^ . ^ 

Aa to Its fbimatlon. Us tank beghu wiCb rscoanrifriiig a^meat H , 
snda Willi the neifltuiqe whHh gtvu thm for tfas troops wvertd to fom.Ba. 

It b easy to malra the naadfol^MiKitiiHWi Vhs^ tbs osvifoyt or 
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Ht ftiiy rate by far tho greater part of them, 8hrjiilil march at its head. 
Tlifs nrin it ja irlilch is charged with the close i'Ls:omiollrliig of front 
and (tanks, find the connexion with the grander rtfcunoolsBaneea condneted 
far to the afiwy’s fiont by the cavalry divisions sent on. As it can play bnt 
a subordinate part in the real struggle fvf the infantry division, so its being 
placed in force with the advance takes nothing from the strength of the 
M'liolo. 

I'he jirohablo necessity for n oombfit demands ns a second line infantry, 
the proper reproscntatlvo of the action fought to gain time. The geoer^ 
rcahfiiis for keeping the advance us low in Htrcugtii uh is consistent with its 
piiritose apply especially hero. This i<4 the arm w'hich can carry out its | 
MH-iigned task with the least proportion of strt>ngth ; wdiich it is hanlcst to 
bring back out of an engagemont once fullv rntcri'd on ; and whieh most 
sensibly weakens the division liebind if U Ije tlirown away with the 
advaiw;e. 

A supply of artillery is advisable. Only by u^ng its fire can the actual 
fact of an encounter with the enemy be csUililisbcd. It con dear away 
trifling opposition, and enaide the march Ui go on. It gives a sort of support 
if the defensive has to be assumed ; and if a demonstration of nttacx lio 
iicc4is.sary, it enables it to bo done to advantage. As, however, real fighting 
is nut the biiNiness of the orivance, u ininiinnni strength of one battery will 
generally suffice. 

As to the erigineers, their special business, almost without csccpthm, puts 
this arm nt the luoid of the c*oIumn. 

With th'u# ftxti'act we take our leave for Ihc prefleni of AInjor 
Sclierff and his tbtmghlful ewMiys. But Uiero ia a word wo would 
flay hero on the philosophy of those who write and those who read 
each hotika as that from which wo are partiitg. 

It is iiom no bloodtliirstiness, we nro bum, nor oven from any 
mere profeauional lust for war, that Major Scherffnnd other writers 
of Ilia chuss throw their full eilorU into the task of imjmiving on 
the military post of the German aniiy, and bringing it up to llioii* 
own ideal of militoy perfection. W e know well that aurh Bcicnre 
as theirs is obnoxious to many ; most of all to the prophets of a 
cr«H»d wJio ceafleltvssly oreacb ptiace and fraternity among luitions 
whilst w^ar against all society is in their liearts. Tljoao who 
were whnt to deiKmnce the bw’agger of the tyi)i<Mil soldier of 

S one days, whom tliey felt instinctively as im obslrnclion in 
r path, have at liuist a» iiiurh ivason to hate the calm 
science of the military teacher of the pivsont day. But, writing 
not for desinictivo philoBophors, but I'or the inuss of educated 
i^ngliabmon, wo iimy take ieavo to point out, that in seeking 
a high standard for tlieir pi*oftus«Eiou, tho lt*ading military minds 
<if Germany — and of other countries so far as they follow these — 
ai'e but acting as practical men should do, in accepting the facts 
of the world around them. Tlicy find tlicir age to be one of war. 
This may Ihj lamentable ; it may bo exceptional ; but it is never- 
theleaa admittedly the truth. They see t hut for a time at least 
diplomacy in its stricter sense has superseded by arms. By 
arms tho great political achievcmeuls of tho age have been ac- 
complished; and to arms still tliuso look who huvo great political 
projocta in view'. Very little is there to be distwored at 
present of any countcrbulimcing force. The one attempt 
made by Grout Britain lo bring in a new mode of settling inter- 
national differences bus not been so suceossful as to call forth 
admiration from others or exultation from ouwelvos. Wo shall 
hardly repeat tho cxpcriiueiitvoiT soon, and it is little likely to be 
imitateil oy our neighbours. In brief, the grt»at nations around us 
are as resolved to Tuaintain huge forces us to iniprovo their tight- 
ing powers. We do not daro— whatever peace ductriuiiircs may 
say — to clo.so our eyes to this truth. And as we camiot pretend to 
rival our continental neighbours in the quantity of soldiers under 
arms, it becomes all the moro the du^ of tboso among us who 
have tho power to take care that tho quality of our troops, and 
among other points their inaatery of such tactical aecruts as those 
Major tichcrfl unfolds, does not tall behind tlie demands of the age. 


RUSSIAN MKTRICAL ROMAN! 

E ven to Tlnssians tliemselves tho vast tract of sterile bind 
which siretclios towards the North-Iiist from ISl. Petersburg 
to Archfljigel Ls vtiry little known. It is nut an inviting part of the 
country z a land of forests and swamps, and one in which travelling 
is riot a luxury. There a scanty population iimintains with diffi- 
culty an unequal stniggle against the imfrieiully forces of nature. 
The toil is in many places so inaiwhy that no curt can lb driven 
over it, and only sledgos can bo used, and it is with the greatest 
difficulty that the hard-worlring peasant can rear upon it a scanty 
crop of oats. To him are unknown what the raoiijik in other parts 
of Kussia considers the nccessai'ics of life— pain for imSking 
ibruAfii cabbofj^ for stewing into sAc/n) gherkins for givmg a 
savour to existence. Only in tho neighbourhood of the gnmt 
lifiktfs Onega and Ladoga, which keep up an uninterrupted water- 
communication with St. rotei*sbuig| would the conditions of 

C ult life be considered by a Soii^-Russian at all Gudiimble. 

cruel climate, the dreary winter nights, tho thankless soil, the 
hard ffire, the ceaseless lajKmr which characterize thifi part of the 
Russian Empire, all toll heavily amunst its inhabitants, all soem to 
be most unmvourablo to their chances of health and happiness. 
And yet, according to the testimony of the 'compiler of the work 
now before us, an eyo-witness on whom full reliance may bo 
placed, these supporters of an almost desperate conflict with the 
summer's burning heat and the winter's deadly cold, with fi'equent 
fever and not uufirequeiit famine, are a sturdy, brave-hearted, oud 
Ood-fearing race, who in the midst of incessant strivings after 
vei-y uncertain gains keep their tempers and even retain 

'JTf. [Otuffn Sui/inaa, written down by A^t, 
IBifcrtrig in the summer of 1871.] St. Petersburg. 1873. 


their spirits. But stranger still is the undoubted thet that this bleak 
region is the special home of Russian minstrolsy } that amid these 
sombre forests and melancholy swamps have mn prOServed tho 
remains of tho Russian epos; that these hard-handed and il- 
literate formers and fishermen still chant at their woric, or boride 
their hoarlha, thoso songs about the hotoos of olden days which ^ 
have long ago sunk into silence in almost all other parts of the 
Empire. 

It was in order to perfect his aboadv extensive oequaintan^ 
with tliose rustic minstrels that Alexander llilfcarding, the l^resi- 
dent of the Russian Ethnographical Society, stalled in the sunimer of . 
1872 on a proposed tour through tho Olonets Government. During 
a provifius visit ho had written down an immense mass of the 
poetry orally cun*i*nt in that province; but, before publisliing it, be 
wifih»*d to go over the samo ground again, with the view of giving 
a few linal touches to his work. On the 22nd of .June ho wrote to 
Jiis wife, saying that he had just completed a successful voyage of 
seventeen hours in a barge, in which he had token his paasuge for 
the salce of conversing with the peasants it was conveying. Five 
days later he was lying at Kargopol, prostrated by nu attack of 
tyj)hii8 fever, which he had doubtless contracted on board tho 
liivgo, and on the 2nd of July be died. Like Professor J^^edchenko, so 
recently lost to Russia on an Alpine glacier, he was taken 
away in the prime of life, at a time when there was evei-y reason 
lo hope that long yofirs lay bfjforo him of honourable labour 
and well-deserved succors. Fortunately, however, for science, 
the results of his industry have not perisluid with him. Not 
only has lie loft behind several works of great vnhie published 
during his lifctiflaef but since his death tliore has appeared 
the collection of Popular l*oe^ which he was engaged in 
completing during the oxiiedituni which proved so fatal. It 
forms a bulky double-columned folio of about seven hundred 

K s, and it contains a vast innss of poetry, chiefly of what may 
died an epic cliaractcr, which is of the greatest interest, not 
only to tho student of mythology and folldore, but also to tho 
historian and the philologist. We need not dwell upon tho dial^t 
in wliich it is written, tho peculiarities of which ore of minor in- 
terest to English i-eaders ; but we will attempt tv) give some idea 
of the general chiirncter and the leading features of the principal 
romances, if they may so bo styled, which it contains. 

'J'he greater part of thoso ])oenj8 lielong to what is known ns tho 
Kief or Vladimirian cycle, relating the doughty deiHls of a email 
band of heroes nt the Court of Madimir, Great Prince” or Grand 
Duke of^Kief. Like Oharleuuif^ie among his Palmlins or Arthur 
iu the midst of his Knights, Vladimir forms the central, though 
not always the most prominent, figiiro on tho roinstrers stage. 
And Kief is tho point around which the lieroes circle, often 
roaming far away on divers mission.s into heatht*n jaiul.s, but 
always returning to tho holy city where their lord apimds his 
lime in a succession of banquets and other rogal festivities. 
From these he every now and tiicn is ahn^ptly summoned hy evil 
tidings. Enemies are at hand, a heathen foe has sworn to hew 
down tba walls of tho stately city, to dishonour “ God’s 
churches,” and to consume with tiro the gle.iming palace of 
the prince. Vladimir sinks at onco into tho deepest vh'jection, 
and w'lmdcrs disconsolate through his halls, weeping and 
wailing and refusing lo he comtbited, till one of his cliampioni 
comes to his aid, and swci'ps away tlie threatening hosts as the 
wind scatters the chatf. Then Vlaaimir returns to liis inten'uptod 
revels, and once moro the ears of men are chcci'od by tho clatter of 
dishes and the clinking of flagons, their nostrils rejoice iu tlio 
savour of ** white swans,” and their hearts are madogl.'id by copious 
draughts of “ green wiue.” It may seem stiunge tliat the namo 
of Vladimir, historically miderod jllustrioii.s by the “ I^qual-to- 
the-Apostlos ” saint and mnUBTcli who Christianized Russia and 
laid the foundations of its Empire, as well as by the prince, sur- 
naiued Monoiuachus, who.se renown at a later period justly spi’ead 
fur find wide, should be associated in romance with so un- 
heroic a person as the monarch wliom the Bniliiias itjprosent 
as ruling at Kief. But tho poems relating to that city arc 
evidently of a character the reverse of historical, seeming to be 
founded for the most part on dimly remembered traditions, pro- 
bably of a mythical nature, which once related to other actors and 
other scenes, but which in the counie of time became applied to 
tho person and the court of a inoniirch whose name had impressed 
itself upon the memory of the people. What is really remarkable 
is that the popular memory should have been able to u^tain so well 
the unwritten songs sunjf in honour of the almost imaginary ruler . 
of a long-forgotton principality — of that city of Kief which, aftef ^ 
being ruined by the Tartars, remained during so many centniiefl 
subject to liitbuanians and Foies, until the fliet of its actual ex- 
istence must have been effaced liom the recollection of the poasoiitiy 
of Great-Russia, even iri those districts in which its ancient 
glories were still hymned by rustic minstrels. Of no small interest 
is the fact that far away on the conflnes of civilization the weari- 
ness of an Arctic winter night is still dispelled by the voice of the 
viUii^ rhapsodist, citing in a strange archaic measure songs 
whirii imoHK of fruits and foliage unknown , to hi4 Northern 
dime, of warriors in gleafiriing armour, of chieftains in pi^icely 
array, of heroic adrriilute and of royal revels. Ana these 
songs have been hknded down to their reciters by a long Ibe 
of peasant ancestor, who, under by no moons easy c^nditioriSi 
preserved in theit liumble circles at least a considerable portion 
of the floating nurit of semi-epio poetiy which the sin^rs of 
olden times devoted to the praises of existing personages, or to 
the pi'eservatiOQ of current tiaditibris* ^ strange to soma 
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muidfl has ajipoared this tenacity of the popular momoxyi 
that there wore not wanting sceptics who long refusod to 
acknowled^ the authenticity of the Kiisaion poems of this 
class nuhlished at dilTereut times during the wsent centuiy. 
IhU the appearance of the great oolloctious of Iluibmkof and 
Klir^faky^ with their full and exact descriptions of the reciters 
in>m whose lips their contents were taken down, almost put an cud 
to such doubts, which were dually sot at rest by the appc^ncc 
laat year at St. Petersborg of one of the principal rbspsodists — a 
peasout all but fourscore years olil, whoso portrait is given in 
the present volume— who sang his songs before royalty and in 
the presence of asseinblod science in su^ a manner as to gain the 
entire conddouce of his heaTcie os well as the medal ** for merit.” 

The i>oemB contained in this collection are 31 S in numlxT, 
but many of them are variations of the same ^0, the distinct 
themes trente<l in them Isniig about ninety-two. Tlio story 
which occurs most often, no less than twenty-four versions of rt 
being given, is tliat of Dobruinya and iUyoslm. The fonuer 
hero is tlie model “ gentleroau '* of Vladimir’s Court, noble by 
birth, brave in the Held, courteous in the haO. ITio latter oh 
the contrary, bears but an indidcreui n^putation. A miMvich^ or 
priest’s son, lie is supposed to have the “ greedy eyes ” attributed 
to ecclesiastics by Kussiau proverbs j he behaves to women in an 
unkniglitJy manner, his courage is not above suspicion, mighty 
warrior though he be, and implicit reliance is not to be phiccil 
umm his word. Such is the suitor wlio woos Dohruinya's wife 
after her husband has boon absent for six ycai*s without any ne\v8 
btung heard of him. Vladimir^ though Doliruinya’s isncle, supports 
Alyosha’s suit, Imt the Slavonic Penelope refuses to yield her tiand 
until twelve years have passed. Then sue is obliged, though sorely 
against lior will, to accede to his prayer. The wedding feast com- 
mences, but it ends of course in the old familiar way. Idke 
iriysses, Dobruinya retiimH iu time to I'cscue his prudent wife and 
punish the audacious suitor. As iu the ** King Horn ” story, ho 
rex eals himself by 11 ring which ho drops into a cup from w'hich 
the bride drinks. Like the sun after its nightly or wintry eclipse, 
he shines forth again after his long absence, and aU is brightness 
and joy, Tt is an old story^, but the manner in which it is treated 
is novel and curious. Less familiar to us is the tale which U>lls 
h(iW Dobruinya won ,ibo himd of the singular maiden who 
iiftorwards became the heroine of the story just now quoted. (')no 
of its many voraiuus is to the ollbct that Vladimir’s favourite 
niece was carried olf one day by a winged snake or dragon. Mow 
Dolmiinya had already had a passage of arms with this snakoj 
wiiich had attacked him while bathing, contrary to Irs mother’s 
commands, in the enchanted river Puenai, ami had forced it to 
promise it would no longer haunt Holy Russia, no long(;r vex 
Russian souls. So he is sent by Vladimir to uegutiato the libera- 
tion of the fair captive. After rescuing her, Dobruinya is accom- 
panying her back to Kief, when he comes across the traces of what 
lie assumes to be a gigantic war-horse. So lie loaves Alyosha to 
take charge of the princess, while ho himself follows in tlie track 
tiP the mysterious steed. After a time ho comes up with a heroine 
itf the Drynbildr claas, who is riding across the plain in maiden 
meditation, fancy fn?o,” and he most ungallaiitly Mstow's upon her 
three swashing blows. But she, unmoved as Skrymir affected to 
bo under Thor’s terrific strokes, pays no attention wuatsoever to the 
first and second of Dobruinya’a attentions, but after undergoing the 
third she remarks : — 

Muthonght the gnats were biting , 

I.40 it is a doughty Bu&^ion champion lilliping! 

Then she seizes him by his yellow curls ” and drops him, horse 
mid all, into her deep pouch.” But after a time her horse com- 
plains of the double woi^t, bo she di'aws him out, saying : — 

If he be old I will cut off his head, 

But if I like him I will marry him. 

And the result is that she rides away with him to Kief, where she. 
after being baptised, becomes his wiib. The story is of spedal 
interest, inasmuch as it seems to havo been greatly affected by two 
widely differing influences, the one Soandinayiaa,the other Central 
Asuitic. Traces of those, as wiall as other influences— Byzantine, 
Xiitboaniau, Finnish, dec. — arc to be found in most of these poems, 
which were originally composed, in all probability, by minsUe» who, 
like the old trouvmrB^ framed tlie skoletous of their romances out of 
any fitting bones whidx lay near at hand, without troubling them- 
selvea as to the nature of the ossuary they came from. But the 
Sii^ of the North were probably frmiUar to the Kief princes and 
nobles, the descendants of Burik and his Scandinavian compatriots, 
wu mray a wild tale from Central Asia must have been brought 
into E^ne by the Tartars, whether IMI conquerors or as traders, 
M that the North and the East are lik^y to have produced on 
the popular uteratuxe of Russia such an effect aa actually seems 
to be evinced by some of its metrical romances* 

By te of Ow ham* of «boae MUaacea is Dy» 

Muromets. Tto soa of » noighbourhood of 

Murem- ^ Boseisa ontics, H insy bo tomubd, Isy gsest 
»«<» on tto as^ of tho BuBinaa aa om^ to tba 

anatpcntic tone of all kn of chiwbj^bo lies *» aa 

a ori^k among tba adiaa basido bia fidWa bearth. Tboi » 
magic di^t^von Mm Ivoartak anj^Oiimtaialvidtoii^ ooB- 
T8^in1&a(as& or aenak^ ilrt» “Ood’a*^/ 

and ho tisea^ftom Us hmbk mtof^atas atrong as Oiadmrfk 
was frdr. From that time his lifli ib. UiiM la a of hsroU 
adventures, a continaotti bsmtive of hss hm given by 4 


writer of the present day, who hhSf es it were, sewed togeAor tlin 
various fragments relating to Ilya (Elijah), and so iwduce^ sort 
of epic of respootablc len^ bearing tho siiggestive title of 
or the Hyad.” The herofS first triumph is oyer a bund of zobbere, 
brigands liite to those who, even in modom timea> were wont to . 
le^ an added terror to the gloomy firsts of Murom ; his socpi^ 
is gained Wore tho walls of CLernigof, the sioge of which oy 
countless Pagans he raises by his unassiiilted valour ; his third, the 
record of which forms tho theme of one of the best known 
or Russian MUrchmf is his defeat and capture of Solovei (the 
Nightingale), a droaacd highway robliur ” who beiieta the road to 
Kief, di^tmding upon unwary travellers irum hJa “uost,” built 
among ^^tbe branches of sevfm oaks,” as the rubber nobles used to 
pounce down from their rock-perched casthis on merchants saillnjg 
along the Rhine. Solovei'a chief power iu the force of his 
screech, which appears to have reecmblod that of what in factory 
towns is known as a devil,” all living beings, as a general rule, 
frlling to the ground when ihev hear it. But Hya sets tho serecchor 
at nought, knocks him out of nis nest by a well-aimod shaft, and 
leads him in triumph to the court of Vladimir— as is rupresented in 
a large picture which was on view lost year in tlie KuSsian de- 
partment of tho South KeuBrngton Jiitcmational Exhibition. The 
8ubse(|UQnt adveniur(^.s iu whicn Ilya distinguished himself are too 
uiuneruus to bn more than referred to lierc^. 

Wo havo mentioned tho three chief personages of Vladimir’a 
Goiurt, but there romaiu many other heroes of whom some tiotico 
ought to b«> token. There is, for instance, that eminonlly mythical 
being Dumii (Danubi^), wlio, having obtained for VJadiinir ' the 
hand of the liitbiionian I^rinci'aH Apraxia, gains for himself that of 
her sistor Anastasia. But nt the wedding feast he becomes wroth 
witii his bride, xvho claims to be a better shot than he, so ha 
challenges her to come lurtli into the plain and compete with him. 
She successfully splits an arrow on a Jaiiib placed uii his head, but 
when, in spite of her assurance that he has taken too much wine 
at the vredding breakfiisl to be able to shoot straight, ho insists 
upon attempting a similar feat at her risk, his arrow piorc.eB 
“her white breast.” Then, after listening to bis wife'a dying 
words, the Slavonic Coplialna falls “upon iiia shor]) suntud,” ana 
his blood mixes with hors. Another hero of a jtfit liotie story is 
Stavyor, a prince whose wife ia as wise as she is fair. One Say 
when Vladimir's guests are boasting at table, tliis one of hfs 
domains, that one of his gold, “ the wise man of liis old mother, 
the fool of his young wife/’ Htavyor plax's the fool’s part, declaring 
that his wife la clever enough to trick Yladimir and all his Court. 
By way of retort courteous Vladimir flinjjs the boaster into a 
deep dungeon, xvhero he long lies disconsolate. But at lost his 
wife hears the sad news. Strni^htw'uy she crops her flowing 
locks, dresses herself in man’s aiUre, appoars before Vladimir in 
the character of a son of the King of Poland, ami neks for hb 
daughter’s hand, Vladimir is taken in and consents. At tho 
wedding feast tho supposed prince complains of depression, and 
asks for a song to cheer him. Vladimir s minstrels try their best, 
but he becomes more and more dejected. At last Stavyor, who is 
renowned for his musical talents, is brought forili from his 
dungeon. Ho sings, and tho gloom clears off from the brow of the 
bridegroom, who asks fur a privato intendew with tho singer. 
Having revealed herself to liiiu, the disguised lady then retama 
and tells the truth to Vladimir, who for some time “ liangs down 
his bold head, and Axes his bright eyes on the brick floor,” but 
eventually recovers his spirits, mrgives Stavyor and his wifr, and 
returns with renewed appetite to th'e feast. Very diflerent from 
the sage heroine of this story is the first wife of Mikhailo Potok, 
a Helen who elopes with a Inthuanion Fans, and when Potok comes 
iu search of her, first turns her Menelaus into a white stone, and 
afterwards, when he has been disenchanted, crucifies liim against 
a wall xvith four nails. Equally tickle is tlie wife of Bezmyer, 
whose charms prove fatal to tho seductive Chiuilo \ and equally 
dangerous is Marina, a Circo who by magic s^lLs ^ts the young 
Dobruinya into her power, and then sends him afield in bovine 
shape* On tho whole, the yuui^r hero'mes of these romances 
do not show to advantage, but they appear to improve as they 
grow older. They are apt to be annoying as daughters and 
xvives, but they make exceUent mothers. Thus tho forward young 
princess who proposes mnrria^ to the rich Solovei Budim- 
iTovich, when he comes sailing ^m beyond the blue sea to Kief, 
contrasts unfavourably with the dignified mother of the still more 
wealthy Diuk, who receives in so stately a manner the envoys who 
are sent by Vladimir to test her sou’s description of tho splendour 
of his Indian homo. 

Here wo must pause, though wo have left still unnamed full 
ma^ a gallant hero who gaily feasted at Vladimir’s table or 
M^y repriled his foes afield— tnough we have not even alluded 
to the really historical poems of the Moscow os distinguished from 
the Kief cycle, which Mr. Hilferding’s rich and varied collection 
oontains. 

P CHtJRCirrARD LITERATURE.* 

I F all epitaphs were os solemn as those selected by Messrs. Pal* 
User, our churchyards would cease to ;|^ld tho entertaifiment 
Vhich they have afforaed to the lounger from time immemorial. Buch 

' * J^topkianaj Cutin 9 Um qf ChHKt:h$urd 'Z 4 t 9 rat%rti, Ry W, 
Fairly, F*RK London t hemuel Tfnaloy. 1873. 

; f*r, AMtenAt tdect^for SMy tend Affdieuthf>^ 
By r. MM; A F«Ui«er. With by Fhucmsn and Otben>. Loudon 1 

idka Murray. 167^ 
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a result ie certainly to be dgorecatcd, as remoting one genhd Uak 
betwtwn dead tmd Uving*' We hate not a ^rod, howerer, to say 
against the soggestion of Mr« Fairley, the editor of EpiUtphitma^ that 
aceuacnhipof epitaphs sbonld be shffi^ly oxerdsed by the parish 
priest ; for the oxamp^s of bull and blonder, bungling, piracy, and 
slovenly orthogTaphy--*to say nothing of ^voi'se soleciUnia agfuuat 
good^ taste — to bo found on tombstones, are beyond queatioii 
* legion.^ There can be no doubt for instance, that under proper 
supervision no mouiimontal slab should have biHui allowed to b«ir 
such an inscription over on infant of eight montlia as 

Siure T have been »f* fjtilrkJy U<ine for, 

1 wonder what I was bognii for ; 

espe(‘ia 11 y when, as McUoas for MonummU remind ns, Prior left 
this faultless pair of couplets to muot the samo occasion: — 

Haimy the bnbo who, privilog<^d by fate 
To shorter labour and s lighter weight, 

Reoeived but yestcrilay the gift of breath, 

Ordered to^iuorrow to K^turu to death. 

But while vulgarity and vile taste lequiie exclusion from the 
sopulcliral eucloburo^ it is a mislahe Ui banish from it all Hciiitil- 
lations of tlic poi^uliar humour wliUdi finds its veut in a cheerful 
eifori to make the best of the inevitable. Our Q<jt.ion is that 
neither t)ie mottoes of F. and M. A. Palliser, os a whole, nor yet 
the epitaphs collected by Mr. Fairley, but a compromise betwiam 
the two, tuid a wcll-considehid mixture itf grave and gay, would 
answer best. In itil churchyards, and in all collect ions of onitiiphs, 
thf^re is room for a very sweeping eliiuiimtion of the idrui of 
epitaphiology which fuivnurs of preHum])tlon, and which must. Ik 5 
onensive to a correct titsto. We refer to aucli jis predicate nf on<i 
who has died, not in infancy, in which cjwo it migJit ho ad- 
misaiblo, but aller having had experience of life, have found 
the joys of Heaven *’ ; or such as say of Iho depiu ttjd, Each duty 
done, Lbov rest in peace,’’ and so anticipate rlie dual award. 
Mottoes for MonumenU include imuiy saniplcs of this fault, and 
any reamjr’s recullixtiion of family iiiouuiueiits and munil tablets 
wul no doubt supply similar Lnsbiiici's of tlii-s presumption, which, 
apart from more serious objections, is vci^’ provocative of hostile 
criticism, lu truth, there is great room lor the mulliplj(uitinn of 
really humblo epitaphs, of a kindred type to tliat in p. 74 of tho 
** ^iottocs ” : — 

And when 1 lie in the given Uirkyurd, 

With tho mould upon my 
Siiy uot. tliAt *ihedid well ur .U, 

Only “ 8h» did her beat.’* 

The expression of faitliand hope is of couavo tlioroughJy germane 
the occaeinn ; but those who composti insrriptious iV*r*lhe monu- 
ments of their relatives, or for thomselves, iinf too apt to ovorstep 
this, so that a humble epitaph is reallv a rarity, llcnco we are 
disposed to commend highly those epitapis whicli cultivate brevity ; 
suen, for example, as .^ilb^rt Diiror’s “ Emigravit,” or tJiut in Whitby 
Churchyard, Gone home” j though it carmot be denied that this 
quality is carried to excess in tho epitaph on a sailor, Grounded,** 
on Gniouldi, Here 1 am,” and on an auglcr, “ Hooked it.” Mr. 
Fairley cites . one inscription to the memory of iSusan Mum ” 
which supports our viow of the matU^r, though it may also re- 
niesQut tho cautious reticence of those who erected it. Susan 
Mum’s epitaph runs, Silence is wisdom.” 

Tho scope of Motto €9 for Monuments docs not ct»miuehend the 
rather numerous class of epitaphs which consist of a more or less 
happy play upon tho namo of tho deceased; whereas in Mr. 
Fairli^ s collection Mrs. Mums epitaph, just cited, is only one out 
of many of this type. He gives the whereabouts of that on Mr. 
Milos: — 

This tombstono isa Mile stone : 

Ha I bow so ? 

Bccauic boucafh lies Milos, 

Who's Miles below ; 

but he is wisely silent as to where tlie insciiption over Owen Moore 
is to be found;— 

Owon Mwre is gfjiic away 

Owing Ms}m than ho could |iay. 

It is hardly likely that, howeveo^ disappointed at the unforeseen 
insolvency of the deceased, his e.iocut(^rB would have gone to the 
expense of venting their chitgnn and airing their wit on a tomb^ 
Stwe. It is quite otherwise in the case of the complacent epitaph 
in Suzming HiU churchyanl, which runs — 

My dobts oro paid, os yon ii-ill me ; 

So trust in God, and follow inc. 

Ohurchyords doubtless conjtoin good, bad, and indiiTcrent samples 
of this sort of epitanh, the preponderance being, wo foar, on the 
side of vulgarity ana stupidity. How neatly the play on names 
may be hw^Ied may be seen in Oraabaw’e epitaph on l>r. Brook, 
which is perhaps none the worse for having rathw a classical 
than a theological tone : — 

A Brooko whoso stream so groat, so good, 

WaslovucU was boDoatnod^ as a dood: 

Whose baukes the Muses dwelt upon ^ 

More than thebrown Helkou ; 

Here at length hath gladly ^nd 
A quiet piiMige udder ground 1 * 

Meanwhile hia lovhA bankes, noW diy, 

IheMuses^With their tesrei supply. 

It is obvdons that Mr. Fairley^ search has been directed towards 
Afiatnms ajnd jocular epltd]^, without special regard to tefine- 


meat or the want of it. Hence he is^Hvelier than the oonectors 
with whom we are comparing him, Messrs. FaHiser^ for instance, 
fovour ns with two or three ** trade epitaphs, as wo may call 
those which touch upon the culling of the deceased in his llfe- 
tamo. That “ On a Labourer,” written by Old Huxnphreyi^ is 
uot amies, as epitaphs go : — 

He Jabour’diu the fields his bread to gain, 

Ho plouglied, ho sow’d, he rcapod tlic yellow grain ; 

And now, by death from fotore servioe driven, 

Is gone to keep his liarv'est-hoino in Ueaven. 

And Ruothar " On a Mariner,” in tho uext page, from Ctnirehyard 
Ttiouphtn, if it makes a littlo too sure of the port,” is still an 
exat^le of well-Bustiiined com^ristm. As we might expect, 
hlr. Enirloy’s aomplos are of a lighter cast One is On a Surgeon ” 
who hied lor his own and his country's good”; anoUuir, '.^On a 
Lincmlraner ” ; a third, seemingly written by the compiler, ‘‘On 
a Collier, which is not particularly good ; and a fourth, which i» 
happier, “ Ou a Country Sexton”: — 

He, that liad oarried many a body brave, 

Was corruul by a fever to the grave ; 

He eiirriml and was curried ; that is even. 

J..ord ! make him porter to the gates of Heaven. 

That on the actroBS, Mrs. Oldfield, which is extremely neat, bad 
its tirigin probrihlv in Iho conciso epitaph of tho Flizahothani 
player, “ 3 C.vit liuvbogo ” ; for it rims : — 

Til is w»» must nwn, in justice to her shade. 

The first Imd exit Oldfield ever made. 

Not much exception can bo justly taken to the epitaph which 
turns La accijuiii the trade or cmling of the deceased, unless it be in 
that low and ludicrous development of it which we susjjoot spntng 
from the fatherland of Htirnuni ; tho development which ajp^nds 
a rider for tho bi‘iiiifit of Burvivore and successors. Though (jpton- 
on-Sev4un churchyard has the credit of a perfect speciuioii of tlds 
in tho advertit^meut of the “ J4andl0rd of the Lion’s ” resigned 
publican sou, it is outdone in practical prose by Jane Smith’s 
American epitaph on a monument erected by ner husband, a 
nmvble-cntter, “ iia a tribute to her memory and a specimen of his 
work. Mouiuueiils of the same style, 250 dollars.” A curious 
question m*iu» I0 attach to one of tho trade epit^hs in Fairley's 
collection, that on a watchmaker, Ixjginuing, “ lloro lies in hori- 
zontol position tho outside ciuk) of,” &(i, Ac. &c., and ending, after 
a series of references Lo tho dccwisod’a calling, wilJi tho hope of 
“ his being hikim in hand by his Maker, and of being thoroughly 
cleaned, repaii’cd, and set agoing in tho world to como.” Mr. 
Fairley tacks this to the monumental stone of one George 
iloulleigh, lyhig in Lydford cliurchym-d, on tho borders of Dart- 
moor, who died November 14, 1S02. In a collection of Epitaphs 
and Inscriptions printed for liaclringtou and Co. iu taut 
very year, llie samo epitaph, with the substitution of a fictitious 
nauie, “ IVdcr IViiduluni/’ and the omissloa of the date of death, 
is said to be taken from the churchyard of Oomvay, North Wales. 
What wo should like to know is, whether the Feter Pendulum 
epitaph was a hkit or jeu d^ssprit first printed ia the year named^ 
and Dorrovred by tho friends of tho Somersetshire watehniiiker, 
Houileigh — whose name, by the Tvay, is not imknown in tliat trade ? 
The attempt to trace tho epitaph to Conway churchyard was 
less bold iu 1802 than it would be now, when tourists con so easily 
ascertain whether it is actually there. 

One of the vexai'ois of epitaph literature 10 tho coolness 
and carelcesnesfl with which friends appropriate wiy epitaph 
they like, and the indifleronco ^vilh which coUeclorS and editors 
regard the question “ Whore is the original and whicli ore the 
copies? ” One of two opitaplis ascribed to Llan^rrig churchyi^, 
Montgomeryshire, is given again in p. 127 of Fairley's Epitimhiom 
as from Caatell lAwcnwr or Loughor churchyard, South Wales *, 
but the various readings of the Mter inseription prove it to Ito a 
copy by a clumsier hand, the former having about it, aa indeed 
has the other from tho same place, a oertam smack of gennine- 
ness: — 

O earth, O earth, observe this well — 

Ikat tarlh to earth sbidl come to dwell ; 

Then earth in earth AoU eloss remain 
Till earth from earth shall rise again. 

The Montgomeryshire moralist, by the way, here prodnoed a 
more thoroughly Ohristian epiteph than the admired Scotch one 
aaent Earth, by James Kamsay at Melrose Abbey, which is given 
iu Mottoes for MonumontSy p. 77. The one is instinct with the 
truth of a resurrection ; the other bostb no higher than tho 
of human hopes and aims. 

One of the most natund, yet diffiouH, styies of epitaph k that 
which we may call the “catastronhio ” ; natural, because solrrvoze 
are most impressed with the awfulnoas of the aeoeoeed’s removal 
from tho world; diffieull^ beeaiiee they axe so apt to xep^UM 
impression vulgarly. Mr. Fairley’s coUeorion » ri^ in primemnoed 
sp^imoDs of this style.. To pass ores that on the luifiartiiniate 
person who gave hk friends a sudden shook " i^ono d^ ftJHng 
mto Sunderland Dock,” or that on the Kow Hampauxe man 
whose old more, aa he was leading her to oink ^kicltd and kiUM 
him quicker ’a ,a wink,” wo may pause id notioe two or thsoe 
sampl^ of the 0iau»tiophie6pita|^,heidk or pathetic. HiaSeotob 
graveyard oeenips the followiag 3 — 

Ihsks Iks Jatirr*d a mm of nkhtv 
Bk aaaw was Maktim ileiriik I 
Hft loH hk lli^ so miudMt 
JSy tdiu otfhk powak* 



iJoyembert, 




m 




VoMiUy Iftia iBOKf lio fotmd in ih» emo locality s— ^ 

Mofspbenon ww « marbable person c 

He stood fiik «M)t tVD^tbcmt Ue iho«, 

And bo irns slew at Waterloo. 

Only the odds w against the unity of authorship, to hy the 
ompoaiti^. Pams belongs to the ckild-epHa^, aiud so ’Wo q^i 
tibaona from New Jersey:— ^ ' 

She was net amart, she wm nc^ <kir, 

* Bot hearts with grh*f for h« ore ewdlln* ; 

AU empty iitonds bw little chair : 

Slie dim of oallii’ wotonnclon. 

Any number of like inacriptiona might ho galhorod^ we vontnro 
to say, in old-&shioned graveyards, it ia not so easy — it is in tiict 
the rai’o exception — ^to tmd an example of pood taste in this kind. 
We wfflit to Orashaw just noijr for an exsj^e of th« play on a 
***'®o- He shall' supply another on the nxtostremhe of a newly 
wedded ppir, dying and buried close lopolher. Though a triiio 
long, it is true poetry, and in excellent taste 

To tbeoe whom Death again did wed, 

This grave’s their wamnd piaiirlugc-btHl j 
For tltoiigh the hand of Fate oovthl ioivK) 

*Twixt Houl and body a divoivt', 

It could not sunder inau ntid wife, 

’Cause they both liv^d but ono lil'o. 

Pooco, gfwnl reader, do not werp. 

I’cace, the lovers nro iisl<*e|). 

They, swoet turtles, foUletl lie 
In the last knot that love could tie. 

And though they lie as they W4 rt? dead, 

Their pillow Hioiie, their slieetn of lend j 
(Pillow hnid and sheets not wnnn) 

Js)vc mode tho bed ; tliey’Il lake no harm j 
J^t them steep ; let them on, 

Till tluit stormy night be gone. 

And the eternal morning dawn ; 

Then tlie curtains will be drawn 
And they w'ake into a light, 

WJioM fray shall never ^oepe in Night. 

A few such peifcct epitaphs as this, which is a strong contrast to 
the four-lined epitapu in Yate churchyard. on the snjne topic, 

2 noted by Mr. Fairley, would have given a iiir»re litorory tone to 
is collection or to that of Messrs. Palliser. The apmality 
and it>comm«ndation of tlio latter is, in truth, the reproduftiori of 
Flnxnmn’s designs. The collection itwdf is too uniforml v sombre. 
The same cannot be said f<« Epitaphimiay but ratlier the contrary. 
It contains all the sU)ck epitaphs which are periodicaUy held up 
to lidicpile — s.^., that on l4idy O’Looney, who w'sehLind, passim m- 
ftto, deeply rongious, lirst cousin to Lady Jones^’’ &c., but it cm 
sjn careless citation of pliuu's; as ’w^liere, fur InstauCi*, it gives 
^Bishop Oumming’s Churchyard, Wilts,” for Bishop’s Canning 
Churchyard, Wilts.” Also it fails in rc-varch. IS'o.* 5 is an 
epitaph said to bo from a graveyard in Cheraw, South Carolina. 
It begins, “My name, niy coiintrr, w^bat is that to tlieef* ” and" 
ends “ Thou Imow’st its use, it hiacs — no matter whoiu,** If there 
is such a place as Cheraw, it must have deeper scliolnrs in it than 
the compiler of EpiUtphiam, One such, ut all ei'ents, must have 
carried ui his head, perhiips across the Atlantic*, a vc'rsioii of a ri)- 
imurkable misanthropical epitaph by the, anthologist PaiduH Siieu- 
tiarins, by no less an English pnot than Cowper. 


THE WOOmO O’T.* 

OVELTSTS are hard put to it in these days for Ulfcly ohsta- 
i-i cles to lawful marriage. ^ The frerce partisanship of politics 
is a thing of the past *, oven religious diilicultiee a'M claily vanlsh- 
zng before tho easily opened door of the registrar’s oilice ; we ha\e 
no fronily vendettas to maintain ; and our latest stronghold, caste, 
!b by no means so impregnable as it used to bo. Poverty certainly 
4 rtill has power to frxrbid the bans; but, in spite of tbe old adage 
which sends love flying when poverty enters, stont hearts are 
daily found to brave the terrors of the unwelcome wolf, and the 
vurid ia held to be wall lost ” if lost for love. Still we must 
devise likoly-lookiiig obstacles, else our supply of tho orthodox 
three volumeB would soon come to an end ; stones ’wherein “ the 
woolly o’t ” WMmers too rapidly not being bold to possess BuiTi- 
uieiit mtorest for tne sympathetic reader, who likes nothbg so well 
as a strong complication of love add diificulty, whei^ social cir^ 
^Cttsnstaneo talma llid place of the old Greek Fato, and H^lgravka 
mothers leprsBont the Eumeuides who pursue or the Aid who 
sivpiiges. 

^■.*A kx aa der , casiinff about for a social barrier suiEcaently 
potent to prevent an attamunont otherwise lawful and natural, 
mt upon, that of frimlly and caste, and we are bound to say that 
“jwaged her materials with natundness aud skill We 
gi^»aa ialess detenmned ai^ mo»B 

vaaoMmff a perfect picture: but wo think the study 

“ the plesaajitness and pretBaeas 
Cfeofter TraffoidV poritlwi 
4ott '♦Mrt umixy « girt wltt Ibiggie Giw't •urroitndin^ ayea 
vW «»• U M 8w«e^ ^umiug u dM k wiiUi- 

»w6li of mtod. If nwjiiMB 

tt^ed nerth^ Iwond wmoMl nimi lovo would Iw f^ 
and 4saste weaker tliaii it se^ but when we rieiniesnber that it 
ia<dntoflw»»l«faTMMw»ilMtlwpaw^ 


*. AIBwil.- tsf ibk. Mili inu il u ’, .3,vdi. luttmi 
Bhhsrd BenUi^ A Son. 73. ' , ■ 


that tmoouth coumns and vu^ aunts hwe .^a right to; 

Iw (stiiafixm,, and that so(M' e^tdhiriim desimpr^ 
ci the cffdlnoaiy ikigBiAnnaa, ia Imimsmrtim a .thi^ imp 
wp cin ttiidecstfand tie lehie^co of a man of fruniij'to' tslre 1 
i^e frmn among Ihe p]lla';pnA pestlea of a Uttle chendstb ba^ 
]^1our^ and we can even hon%t him for the cotirage of Mp gnat . 
aotenxunation, how long soever it vifas before H camo about.; 
eittraot part of the scene where Tiafford makes his foitnat' pro* 
posals to Maggie, chiofly fbr the naivu observation ai ^e eiri^ 
which, we ikacy, serv*c$ as a kind of ind^ to the book, oxp^wtoiy 
of more tlum Uio author cared to express in less nUusiTe him* 
giiago:— 

TntShrd caufdtt her hand in bath of hia "I am not qnltdii onworthy ti 
you, deAivjii,” hr gaicl, vlule liia eyta lit np nod a dork iluidi piuwod ovar Us 
oheck. **1 kui>w \\>«]i how nefxsjtxory you ore tv me. 1 have suSbred 
<iiouf:h from MuiiAcing natural iiuftiiiGt to convcutienAlity. Then, li g yA 
if j'ou believe that I am true mid loyal, you will not tehuxo to he my wifcr ^ 
be pruMod her bond olmort poiafnily, and wont on liaelUy, 1 nuiat oonihas 
that I deeply, bilterly regret not havtog sought yti\\ In my comiamtivs 
pjtMiperity AS my bosxt prompted. Now I have Init brf>ktin fortunes to 
(»fl«r you 1 T cU> not set myscif u|» as a hero ; 1 asri A very rallible moftaL 
AVill you hike me with nil my linporfectiims ? ** 

^ I uudcrutand,” said Moggie ailow1>‘, hut leaving her himd in bla ** TaU 
did not tliluk* It fiOMiible to rniHe me to youi* own level beSire troubles eame. 
Well, 1 am a fitter helpmate for u rcnl worker than Ibr a One gcntloman ; 
blit— “ 

** I acknowledge that you would have been braver and truer bod you 
bi'en in my place;' interrupt'd Tmfliird. 

** No," replied Moggie, looking (town t ** 1 should then hav'e been a maib 
And felt tlie force of more worldly* motives.” 

The main actiem of TJrn Wuoinff 0*t is very alnipls ; in &cfyioo 
simple for its length. Maggie Grey, the heroine, and the perfeethr 
well-brcMl aud cltaniiiug niece of a worthy ehemist aitlichsd widi 
coarse and couuuou suiTOundings, is tbe half-maid, jiaLf-conapanioo, 
of a rude uud vulgar Mrs. Berry. They go to Paris, where Itbri. 
iloiTvs money buys her admission into a eocmty of speckled 
peaches, whei^of a ccrlaiu sbarj^er, one Count du Barspnoe, is cois- 
spicuoufl, and into wliich pn^mtly enteia’ a raw boy pm, iihe 
youjig fkirl of Torchester. This Mrs. Bexry is a jmiritedly 
ihrawn character. Kind-hearted but selflBh, vain, and shallow, te 
head turned uith the imnxpected possession of wealth, but of a& 
inliereut vulgarity of nature which nothing can gild over, 
etrikes us as a fxirtrait taken from tho 1i&, and more true than 
pleasant. Hho was originally the daughter of a lodging-house 
keeper, “ addicted to penny romances and a heiiu^ id6al husDond— » 
something liciw^een a blacK-whiskeiFed dummy in the window of 
the neighbouring . hairdresaor mid a handsome poUeeitum who 
occasionally fiW|uenled the street”; but she murrird old Mr. 
llerrv, wh(> soon obligingly died of a sol's throat and loit her well 
proridiMi for. While her Dather lived her Hie was a burden to her 
by reason of liia constant admonitions ^inat frirtuso-lmuters and 
the like ; but slie was kept out of mischief. When ho died she 
resolved on having her ilij^ ; wherefore shp engaged Maggie Grey 
at twelve pounds a year and her “ old clothes,” and set oft' on har 
adventures, which in due time culniifiated in Paris, speckled peacbeik 
the Count de Bragance, and thk young Earl of Torchester. 

M^gle, AS only a fiiir-faced, ladylike girl, is nowhere among the 
harpies who throng round Mrs. Beny ; hni she soon becomes 
oveiything to the boy Earl, because sno is “kind to him,” os 
says — that is, gwal and natural, and helpful when he floundetis in 
his shy awkward way. And she is kind to him partly because bh 
is wholosoino in nature, if just now in danger of drifting into 
courses nrither wise nor wholesome, and partly because he remind 
her of her loutish, but good-hearted, Cousin John in AustndbL* 
hitherto her only friend. In the most natural manudir posril^ m. 
companion and the peer DbH into a friendship which en^ in the 
Eail s asking hex to bo his wife, and Maggie s refusing. She does 
not refuse him because she does not 'muo money and pourion, 
nor because she is in love 'with any one else; but simply 
because she is not in loVc with him, and booause she understsntti 
that happinem and dignity ore not fdways to lie hod fexr znonw. 
It is the consequence of cWr reason and good fooling. There is 
nothing overstrained in her deciidon, nothing stilted or uimatuxal. 
It is just what a ,eandid and coara^ous giri would have doaa ; 
but the charm of her action is mainly due to her manner of tboniri^ 
and the purely femimne gmirndWork of her reasafnablenees. lha 
whole charaeter of Maggie is vmy tenderly touched, and \*diy 
clearly conceived. In so far as Ehe is concerned, TAa Womnp Or 
has the merit of origineHty; She ia fresh and blood, and stands 
out solidly, especially in the earlier chsjfdors. Simple and setf* 
respecting, loving and firm, she is of the best type of English ' 
girl, and one we bavo not met for a long time in toe pages of a 
novel Nut a line about her is oxaggerabkl ; and Mrs. Alexander 
has metci^y emdowed her with j^sical sclf-eoutrol, by which 
we are spared hysterical sobbings aud &inrifiga, and all the other 
riffUB of pathological unliappiness which always sug^ the doctor 
and frie mediriimNcbesL »She is driightfully giriisb, too ; and m 
the midst of her gi'eatest griris and perplexities is wfmm all throngll 
da to her appearance, without being vain, she n<^rer consents to 
dowdyism when by core she can make herself lovehr ; and wUla . 
Hk^ heart is farosking for love, does not reject ffao rignt admbttura 
of colouxB in har hat as a thing benealA her dignity to rtudy^ 

* Lord TorehesteFhas a'' cousin, one tlebflSiay Ttaf^rd, whom his 
itiint— thr boy Jl^’s 4uother*HMSi^ out to l*aris to investign^ 
i Aatten when t)m tp look SBdoa&ailMilf i£pf)aBible> So da^ 

^ him from the wiles andaits of bbtogielW^ 

1i|y^ no(i ' 


ventiiMM bent on catehiw aiul. Aid lie of tbe.iooi Vow :J!^' 

li»inibofiwl'thetTnff<n^wioc(Ntae*io‘wttm.ishiia.iibtf c«,ngit| ' doth Otuttfilr JBUndk^i^ jit^-|ii'^ «iiiBfe‘''^''il!6ii.' ' 

imd that jrHjsrie on her aide ^ in low #itl» the Mien yho uweU . JUa^^/ £l,^frm Ot. 6* e«^ fMfei#'' 


her Mmeda^fli aueh a pwwply of mpififoa and ptedetenniwld ' throuah ttmt DaoktOUt ' T 

^Btoinpl. Tl» Uat tWo^ol^ea a»; t«lH*tt_upjei& mropn • * ; :.V’ •, V 


of tWe lov® allHir/Ja^p^ now CWo/ tiia Sert»At Bwwr' i«j > <iSto«» i|L 

of CiWm Jrthii, who comes 1k6mo from Australia, uad a^w hy ^ j rt - ! TaT *' *r 

Mo4rtfie*8 watchful Mlfcontrohaiid loyalW^ anxiouBly ffuardiug )wi> Ernrn^^pmyft^, id 

in TVku^M. rnf an. nAultnnfinn. tn ^.kn TSAl iah Mfi. i.' ' 


, anxiouBly ffuardiutf ht^r- Jiimun^ oy pd$i:, fr^paw, %o ^ 

jiulerfere with the^app- w Towti or (h^n^ ati to th» 


the ' SATUEPAY, BBtiE^W 

POLfTIOS, LlTEBATUBa^ SOtoOJB^ANB. ABT. 

J’rii'eCd , . * > , 

. y " , 
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preuch Jiimnce^ The Pul Ice. Anutrlo, Gorinany. tud Uaiceni Burojm* 
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The Wooing O’t. 

%. 


wlf from hetiii^ 1 ^%oliugs which maj^ jiulerfere with the' napp- 
noM aod dedtr^H of tier eecoud paironeM and employer, 

Grautham, who has destined Gsoiney for itcrself. Tho history of 
this love ahliir hoiwiecu Ma^io and ‘'rralTurd is tho weak link in 
the chain. Tiicre is ncit sumcient ssjAse of ^owtli throuj^h ikct^ 
lost two volumes to sustain tho intoroBt at the height to which it 
rises in the All the incident are loo trivial, to<f little pro- 
grcBsivo, too Hat lor real art. Thev tire naturally planned and 
easily toldyjiud wo do not desire snyiliiDfr more atotlinff or semsa- 

tionmthr^n what Mrs. Alexander IiaB;)nvcn us j hut they should . a ^ 

have been more vivid, lutiro iniportaiii,witU more ‘‘salt” and mOto 

«v 6 lntio». ^'Bio Btory.dwB#. Half tho lnt«r chapters ^ COMTHNTb^of Mo. «i, j»OvmW ». K 

.might ho cut out tmet leave no trace pfloss : indeed tho plot would 

gsui by condcnwition. ' Things ar^ too much on a (lend level,; LJ^n^v^SJiSSfSlSAp^^ 

and the Hre UaUf^ too long, • Tho Fail of tho OanaSlan Miniritry. . Tho ESni^ Fan 

Though Mias ilnmthaiu too is dmwn fairly well, she fails in the Preuch^iimnc^ Tho wSkS the^IoSlmShS^^^ * 

dash Olid tspirifwith which Mrs. Berry or Moggie herself, or even . 

Mrs. Grey and llte girlsj are portrayed. To be sim*, we hold , . . 

Insl t.. be more vuIkot tb* wee noccMnp,- either for tho Thcl>yr,U,. I--., «r n-w^i.arfp.. 

liveliness or the iiatiiralness of the hook; hut they are more Lord Alriieiiuai)wr-PoroH|.«./ piren. ThpThith 5 Unloni*t«M»dMr.l.owe. 
solid thau Miss. Gnuiiliam, who is a little loo luuoh of tho wttX'^ Coal Monopoly. Wintw Bxhihltl^iA 

work tvpo, and seems' to want localisring and jaittiiig into a *,»— ..n- ' 

more dbloriuined shape. Neither a Bohemian nor a line ladv, ^ ^ 

she ostillfttes between tho two characters in a way wliich *rho wTgSnlHiJfcS* ffi RoxiIJSSm 

ffivsit one an odd sense of micerlaiiitv. »Sho .acts like the one Maj^ipDaw. li«Mini*fsKroi«r;hiTamoarUtp. gc^iTHinfantTv 
while Vn'ing the. other; doing imconveiitiohal things which Ru»Blan MotricidlUmanejij^^OiurchyMrtUtu 

scarcely hai iuuUizo with her posithui or her education as a local ^ ■ 

« princess,” MJt. never for a moment ranloDg herself on the aide of / 

the Bohemians or the dcmoc.rats. We queathm the possibility of contbmTb OF No. 940» novIAIbIb 1, i 

her aoceptinjf .Nriijjjri.i’s cbarmiti)!: pcrBilnulity (is ft rtct-oir agiimst ^lio Hsnlfwto of the (hwut of CTi.mbora-Ths Money Ut 
her ^ubordiu'iitc poailiop ; and we thcrefoR' question the lilc-likenc.^s E\peiiitioii- ’nio Trial of Manhai uaKuino^-Fruo ischooia a 
of all that part of tlwj at(^ry which miilte.^ ilio, lillle hrown-lmivcd tioncurintt? ana ibo Tlchborno 

secretary her t‘uudovcr’s favourite friend and trusted couhdanle, 
ml wUlch inclu.L k-r in the grandw society «t tbo IfcecUos us uu i"!' ."S 

0 (|tial. , ' ■■ tho MUUlltt ClnA«ea--A Fuugtts ^Feant—A Temijesli in al 

Nor can wo endorse the picture of f ■o;\sin JoKu as a good piece HougUioa Mooting, 
of work- Be mat he an iiuliviilu.tl portrait, hut he is singularly AntobiAfnrBphy of Jciha Sumrt MIlt-TUo People of Imlla Phj 
unlike the typical Austvalion or roturiu?d ouloniiit from place. liSi. akS 

Oouaih John is an arvogaul, nviifiy),puar«o, blusti'ring ftllow who, ,tuo flood uidTioiott- PronchLlun-atriro. 

had he shown lialf tho iusoUmce iihrcmd which he displsyf^l 6<^ ' , . — 

*J*^y '}'• ''®y« been broimbt to bis by ^ ^ SOOa'HAMPXON STREET, S 

Colonel Blood or Judjro Pika of tbo plsci.', wtli htt “ Itviiii-mch 
^wic knife” <ir niue-bhooter. As a rula tho rotunicd colonial, y ' — - . .. -j: 

itie man who has mixed yiih ruu^s and been his own'Jnwghvr, L . ‘ 

judge, and policeman, is clistinguislied by a reticent and obbervant f ; A TSVfrl^ l^’TQ’PM’fi'XTTQ 

air ; Beemitiff to be alway* on tSo dofonwvo, biit diitot apirreasive ; | , A U V 4. lOr-lUL.J'V 1 0. 

taking slock of all the circiunstauces aiid people by which and 7 *^ — ^ ; — 

whom ho eurrounded, hut keeping hinwell’ qiuet, qompo«»d, ttml piRYSXAL PALACE. -—PABTiCTJLAB I 
always ns if on guard. This kind of mannetboIouM to a society ^ Tins i>AV «Is next week. 

men bftvo io protect theroadverj; yvheto tky must be Sf*5S^J&l;r M 

neither cowardly nor quiirrolsome ; and tirlicre tho piriuie endwivour 8 ^^ <^rcBi Piwww^k»U^ dwiOM cn 

of eacli newcomer is to impress his fellows witii the" hijHef that he w^SblSliMSSofchcSS^ ttcfv>ri»iitiou Sympiwmy <Kcw 

Is as good a man as any of them, and one better not meddled ,.^ThJl?iitty-lSwr» “ ti-m oiorMini.” 3 ^ 

with. Couniii John seems to change somehow from bis ^lior , 

Unes; and when ho returns homo as th«*, selHsh, huht'^ insolent, AainiMVyg;iiiu|iauytoF|ri(Uy.OiiaSimung. Saturdoya.u 

and vulgar iMUiofoi-lur uf the family, we fool ihi»t Mrs. Alexander * „ * « xr eTT V r‘7r~« 

l«»ch()atedu 8 anrtgiveti«shiisk 8 forgr(un. 

mouwonnythat tUowholo etory of J/ft- II ooitiy Ot would 

bavobfton improied had it bc*tin moro diligoiitly WFougUt over, smtt; si-hott. or Wnt strict 1 A 1 l•on’M,s^J^^^ 
that it wants. Wxo indefinable but unmiskikable evuW of cam, . 

end so slips awaV tfom vl^ rather iracomfortablv, wo have in- »»■[«»" ^wtion*! Afr^^ ■ 

dicaicd all the iaitlts wo caua to point out . To balance these, it Is |"\OU£’SI GREAT PICTURE of CHRIST 
a book of healthy tone and pleasant fesliiig ; wotaanly, yet by no. Pn.JJToptoM;’ w|tii''*Niiiiitoftiw.cr»d^^^^ 
means sontimcutal 01 ;, i^avt'kisb ; indeed noticeably bright, and with to^SSSfmu^ * ifco no s Ah. 

an extraordinary atmosphere of goqd teraper 'throughout ; but a 
,boi^ that is evidoutly below its own possibilities powew A 

of its author. . Aftd so for it disappoints pa, wliile holding out the nubeck, on view doUjr i^t 21 ois liuuffSM, w. - 
hop© of something bettor wb^n Sirs. Alexander shall have de- ivVAnToTkrS va L 

tei-miued to work diligently, and not only to write easily. J *^aw^V ^ sSa ^th^pVwto to MaJSl«. 
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\ ' telSTEIfiJ GElLBHAIiL. 

* Min listens of tLo -day toko ihcir November 

¥V ^ttiSlBr with thoaiew Lord Mayor them is always a 
. hope ihat they may soizo tin ucpaslod to say some- 

8^ftlLhave'%3ino kind of in^jiircstr andoB Mr: 
.;\^6l4,|it>OTONi^«fr^M9a In public on Mond«ay for tho first tiitfo' 
fiinee the To^iBt]Hk:tiQn of ISis Stinistey, and since the tfde 
of Ministerial defeats in tUc con^tituoncius showed signs of 
. inlying,, the oxpoctatic^ bs^erii, word nroiaa. 'than 

nanally. mccited.' Np |oi||||kp<nS^ canid havo .more 
compteto. Mri OLAtfsVpKE at iho odtset of "bis fipweb 
' ^xgionnced that be waV goinAt^iyjjotbhig Wbatevor;, and 

ite«Q3nro fondness fpr^ rasn nltd^ops, for constoptly 
obtruding crude tlionghtson asUnii^icd asBemblioS, and tot . 
committing btmself lw*foi*o li© knows bis 6wu mkid. His. 
fiercest Clitics must now own that bo is capable of 
lietier things, and that, if bo sets bimsolF resolutely 
to tbe task, Ivo. can go' on rdlUi^g, out sent^oe atW-- 
sentonce .of unnicaning jjafiludoa* as well a|jL^ any man^ 
in tbo kingdom. This. W a ^eat inorit, and it ‘‘ is so 
leare tlmt ja^'Minis^ of tho rank should sliow hiip. 

. self rifling to loom that the virtue ouglit lbbe hcaptily 
jurfkuowledged^ whmi it is discovered^ mst Session "Mr. 
OiiAPffpoKB showed that bo bad learned to control bis tempter 
4ind to abandon tbe air of .a demooxniic dictator, ^ow in 
' recewiho has shown that bo can hold bis tongue while be 
is'lhalapg a s^gch. Ih^t this .ivaai^acb the IjSst thitig be 
cotdd do on Monday is obvious in many ways. ' bfxigb'sfimen 
like a Speaker who dares to disappoint ihoniv^nd Wl^howS' 
bis Btt^riority by concealing ibis fthougbts, thus poi^uadlngj 
tliem that be too is a mail and n brotjjior, hnd not so ,vcry 
olever aftor fdl. If Mr^ GI/APSTOke .gould but get a reputo- 
tipn for a sort of stolid caution, lie migbf do nfoto to revive 
ibe popularity of bts Clabinet than could do in aiky other 
^.way. ^ It is very jrfobahlo that ,on Monday bo rgaUy had 
no&iog to say, tmd that this wnsT partly tlm bo 

' ^ aoid nothing'. . But this was nic^to a >bapm' aomdont. It 
nuutoihiiBti^eaa^; ' thing » the fact Ihat 

somsb^ aaiake a.sfl^lr wbi<!^i^^ 

obming from the homm^ eotmly ifiembor, would bi^e hom* 


eeetfoa 


iksjBo boe 


wil^Ut alienatiiig luiotfior 
^ Mukl>E£u', Mr. ^nEVELTxk 

1..-: I 1.11 ' 


mKJt 

ttsd Ol 


rjMni, B^ssKcti.lw 

or ^tbTistoi^ tUhi this* ift. » qn^aHi^ ]>ad' 

' agiioaltivnl .lpl)oaf^ Will' 

l(i»g {• of o«rtam for it fa norrdfa. 

wau£^lU«'Alfafaifad{mI(^ph^rdtbfaiqtam)^ 

ft fa troB tfajir olp'ipatariil 

ittvA k^fa> 




agricultuttd .jbboUj^oi'tf bodvot^ if tte repres^to^^ 

^ token away ^ little towns a^g^vpn if 

impottxousiadW might votojpsh as if they, were rw men, 
the consoquopco wo)|ld be govemiu^t ' jpf the 

. Gouut)^ would bo Ijiande^ ovei^ to tbd^t6neB. . it m not, 
therefore, sarpriHing that, with sueli 'ohnfiictixig opinions 
among bis.suppbrt^ as to tho duties ai^ int^reAto bis 
party, Mr.' ' Gladstone was doliglaftod to refogo the 
agreeable impartiality of a lUys^ioas sQuncO; ^ . 

It iB, bCwov^l impostiblo thai* ildfifnsTbMe^alfotd^ 
nuikd a spee^ and say motHbfg that itWl^ ori^biBusi* 
His spoGi'b on ]\dtoday« takeii as a wl^le^ merits ^o mgbest 
pniise^Or its wisp^liuimity.-. But tliere aro parts 6r it to 
whiolfwc^plio^S ;Dm^;bo takoto llefomiig tacitly 16 Mr. 
PisaAibii's fkiuous Mr. GLADSrbxE Onlayged on the 

BtiangenCBS uf ‘^be foci 'iltoL if this plundering' had been 
gokg on, if people of varicr&s grades and blouses Jia*J bben 
irritoiod or alarm no tme should cry out,'^and that there 
^ouM bq -univcraal cont^tment ptid peace. This Bc*en\B 
•tather bard on'^tboso ivbo have cMtoeeived; themselves 
/injured. 'If they w1*ro' not to break tho palings of tho 
Parks, itlfo not easy to’seo bow tho classes disoonioutod 
wi||i ,tho Govcriimeiih,cou^d have douc-morU ibim they 
have done to make* their grievances knowU. Tho 
liceuffjjdjxHctuuUerBj.lbr example, wore roused into bostibiy 
against :tlio JJoven^ent, not, m Liberal numbers aro 
acoustoined^to s^, dn Ul^count oit^the early closing claused^ ^ 
for which the Tories voted, but'lbocanse Mr. Bsuofl's first 
Bill, mlChoUgh witbdm^vn, inspired a belief that a Govern* 
ment* ^Irbick - could over have , sanctioned it was not a 
Govommeiit that really alivp to what was d^o to tho 
I intoUt'stof of beer. If Mr. Gladstone thinks tbat ^bo 
' licensed Victuallers Lave been slaqk iu their bostjlity . 
and,, ouatented and gentle in their behaviour, be tutftt 
htivx) fought himself to assume that every gricvtiiiOU^mongclr - 
who ialls short .of tbe stondard of Mr. BsAWfes vis' 
wnw^hy of notice. The Cfficers of tbe a^j^y, too, "aa iu ' 
well KUO wiy thought themselves seriously wlmn^d by iiie 
terms of tbU Purpose Bill, and they have gone oil m^Ug 
a noise, and giving trouble in every l6gitimiii^way,:uiitu 
they have succeeded iu getting a Uonmaissioit' to.examlno 
into tbdir case. Tjhe nuxahrotib local iutiuMto impejr^kd |>y 
the proposals of &e Hndowqd Sgikoola ^zumisston- liavo 
also done pretty, well in the ‘pray of foaldug themselves 
be^rd j and as to tbe«fofiiQi|s 35th Olaasc^ itlbtoy bu said to 
have b^ ^be parishes in En^jafidbj tiaie ears.. In tbe 
V midst i>f bis exubwant Mtiafoii^oii^at a universal reign of 
content afid amroral of tbe Ministty; -Mr.'Gi^TONB%ay 
oobdesdend to fiUtfiu to a voice of waTmliag. lierd Autbur 
^ ssBLL is udfiuraMy fitted t6 plaj tJie ‘part of the slave in 
t&aHrii!implmVnharipVubd;]fo-is deapondingeDOMbto make 
the most Sax^guine' ^"Consul b|eWa**of too ho&wfiess of 
etuiJjJy ^success. ^He\mo^ri|tily: toinks tbat^o electors of 
Tavist^k may, jpetosp< onqa more the brbt^r 

I of t^e Duke' of BUntonfi, but be looks .foru^srd to being duo 
of a small minorito of laborals m* a uew O^^ameni^ and 
thinks that.: the Minist^ and.tbmr mere eebrnme sup* 
pflr^rs'bave so aiienaM ,toe tfeidaons' df tbe- ooliiili;> ^ 
taeuQies^toat the Consomtives have ev^ 
a long base ; of power, toe mebm^Kfo 

ft vUS -mnoh exaggm^sd . as 

^eaitfidndte 
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BperonH. and that, wliilo people avo comfortably oil', they ai^o 
^cuerally willing' to h^t their discontent ashuino a compara- 
lively iinltl form. IJut tlien tJioir mild foj-m of 
is likely to biithat of votiii^^ af^uiubt tho Government which 
Ijns ollcrided them, and they may perhaps be even more 
L'cady to bbow Unnr dissatisfaction in this way when tilings 
iro going well with the nation iu point of money tlian they 
ivoiild 1)0 if (inniieial embamissmoni staiHid them in the 
hce. and their pockels forct^d thein to ineasuiv tho rolutivo 
ihillty »md ingenuity of Air, Gladstonk and Mr. Waud 
Hint. 

Mr. OLAi)r>TONT also look somewhat too bi-ight a view of 
r»mga affairs. The expenence of Mr. Ham mono ought to 
fiavo cstablislicd that it is alway.s dangerous to pioiiouneo 
Lliat there is not a cloiul in the blight bine aky of our 
rolatvuus with other cxnnitrics. The pa])crs Unit eontained 
kho rejioit of Mr. GL.\PSmNE’s speech, in wlii(?h ho deelaml 
that wo had not a controversy with any civili/iMl nation, 
ulao contained telegmina aunoiiucing that IJritish tixiops 
hail actually left Aden to “ frightou away ” a contingent 
of Tivi'kWi "troops. This was a must uuibrtunote cuntm- 
dh'tiou to Mr. GtADSTUSifs statement, for Turkey is surely 
(I civilized nation. Any Uidion has an iudispukible right to 
call itself civilized which boi-rows our iiioTuy to buy onr 
ironelads ; and eontrover-^y is niUu'r a mild term to (h’seriho 
the despaU/h of a .Ihiri.sh f<»rci*wi}h orders to liglii an 
advancing body of ^furkish tniejis if tlu‘v eouK' on any 
fuKher in the road ivhieh they lia\e announced <hat tliey 
moan to take. Our eugagejuetits with all kinds <il‘ people 
all over tho ^YOrhl arc eo nuincroin that probi*bly (;M*n the 
oldest KOrvant of the Korcign (llHco does not know their 
full extent; and ns to the ordinary Englishman, it is a^bnn-h 
ijcwH to him On if ho were hearing of something going ou 
in the moon tluti. we aro bound by treaty to guarantcjc the 
possessions of the Eultuu of Ekhkj. bortunately for that 
potentate, Nvhoso exislence lias now been revealed lo ns, ho 
has better grounds for r(‘lying on our assist. ineo than Uio I 
tin'uiB of a ti r uiy could give him. He is re.illy useful to 
U 9 , or even hidi'^jxnisiiblo, for nvo nniKt keep .Aden supplied 
with wattT and I'uchI ; and it is tlic Rultao ‘ i* Li ut’..i who 
hua the only water and food avaikiblo fortlie ^^tipply of Aden. 
So fur ua the protoeiiou of the Sultan of LriniJ goes, the 
OovoTnmeut appuars to hiivo aeP’d promptly cuough. 
Without Wttitang for the slow action of diplomacy, it lias 
Hont troops BulUeient lo uiukoiho Turks lUKlerwlund that, if 
they make w^ar on Lchej, they must also mako war on 
Enghiud. If Lehej only is lo bo protected, it is ilifli- 
cnlt to SCO what tlio Government could have done more. 
Every one will allow that tl](?y were <pnU* right iu imt 
letting tlio SfJLTAN bo ovonvlielnuMl, and tluui applying 
to Coustantiiioplo for redre-sa. Thia i-edrcss, or at least 
the promise of it, would have been accorded as a matter 
of course, for Turkey is not likely to quarrel w'ith England 
for HO siruill a matter. Hut, mcauiime, the Scltan \vouid 
have seen hia territory ravaged, and perhaps his tlinmo, if 
ho has got oiici, ovciinrncd, and Aden might have run un- 
plcaBanlly short of Hupplios. If our prolectioii was to Ik? 
woi'th anything, it must take the Khapo of arivsting the 
evil and not of reiuodyiug it. Whether avc ought to do 
anything moro than protect Lehej, iu the safety of which 
our interests, as well ns our honour, aro engaged, is 
only to bo docidcnl by thoso who are ucqnaiiitetl with all 
the factH. It is frightful to bear that w« have wmie soi-t 
of undertakings, if not ireetics, with not fewen* than thirty 
of the potty chiefs of the Arabian coast. Wo may, or w o 
may not, bo bound to‘ object to tho conquest by the Turks 
of other petty Arabian sovereigns, and Mr. Bocrke stated 
in his interesting lottcr that Lord PAfiMKnsTOX took on hiin- 
Bclf to inform tho Turks that they must nojb push their 
doihiniou beyond the top of tho Bed Sea. This was carrying 
matters with a veiy high hand, and was quito in the stylo of 
Lord Palmerston, who was coiistanily guining tho advantages 
of war without having to %bt. Bat these aro nut the 
davs of Palmerston, mid tho Turks arc probably right in 
odiculoting tlueit England will not fight unless a distinol 
dangor to some assignable English interest is i>ri»ioiiiod to 
tho eyes of the British publio. The Turks aro said to bo 
wholly in tlio wrong in tlasir contest with the independent 
Arab^ but England will be slow tointoribre merely booause 
another Power is maJkizig tm unjust war. ThoGovornment 
has decided that wo are n^^ called upon tf^do more than 
frighten tho Turks away mm Lehej,. and nntil the whole 
facts tare known, it is charitable to snpppaa that tho Govoto- 
ment is right « tot it is juid) ''possible tkab the conquering 
Tutks may not sulficiontiy respect the presence in Lohoj 


of half their number of British troops, and then them 
might easily bo a controvei’sy whiob would veiy sqriously 
disturb tho placid conientmeub of Mr. Gladstone. 


^ . h 

THE AMERICAN CRlEie. 

T he financial crisis iu tho U;iited States still contamies ; 

and there is some dang*^ that it may be aggravated 
by adiniriistrativo interferotieo. Tho late Secretary ot the 
TVeasmy, whoso financial ibeories aro shared both by bis 
’ BU0OC88OV aiul by tho President, has lately ropoated in a 
public ttilclroHs Lis opinion that the notes which were some 
time since withdrawn from circulation constituted a reservo 
of which iLo Govorniuent may disitose at ploasure for tho 
bomlit of trade or tho relief of the money market. Mr. 
UotiTWKLL is consistent in a doctrine which is almost nni- 
vorsally (^oridciunod, not only by C(X>nomists, but by lawyera. 
Ik fore he retired IVora the Cabinet he reissued a cei'tain 
:uiiount of iLo siipposetl rcsorve, for the purpose, ns ho said, 
of riiuving tlio crops; or, iu other words, of expanding the 
cunvucy in the aidumn for tho convenience of tho Western 
farmers. Acixirding to the best ophiions, tho Treasury 
ought, umler tho A(?t of Coiigru.=ifl, to have caiicclled tho 
notes as soim ns they were called iu; and it would Bcem to 
slvangtrs th.al-, il* tliey erm still bo legally raiseued, tho 
Govi'iJime.it of tlw* (Jay ought not to have tho power of 
n'sfrieting the (IrouJatioii. ^J’he most iiTatioJUil coiirso 
which cun bo jnJ<)[ded is to tlrrcMiten a. dopT’cciuiion of tho 
( unency, and at the sanuj tiuu! to bike credit for refusing 
to e.ver«’ise lla? dis|iiiti.‘Ll j)o\vlt. Another of Mr. Bol'TWEll’s 
M jggc.stions is tlmt a hn*go iuhi^tdy should ho allowed to all 
iron ).hips in pj*oj>(»rtion to tlieir tonnage; and he is 
also d'spoH d to prohibit th (3 paymt‘ut of interest on bink 
(leposils. 'flu* has, in a published letter, adoplod 

or anucipated (wo o(‘ Mr. Hoctweli/.s Kta(ouient.s or pro- 
fio-ab. iJo declares tliat ihti power of reissuing fho so- 
called reserve is umpiestiouubJe, and lie recommends 
(Jongre.s3 to rcMidcr tho payment of intcu’est on deposits 
illegal. Althongii ono (*ountry is perhaps not capable 
.d* judging of the con.stiiuliomd priiiciples of another, it 
seems v>dd that tlic PresitjENT should practically exorcise 
the pinver oJ‘ acting on hi.s own opiiiion, in direct opposi- 
lion to (ho prohubl <5 jmigmont of tho Legislature. In tho 
last 8 t%si(.»n of Oemgre.-^s tho Eiaauco Oommitteo of tho 
8 cucdo repoj’tod against the pi^iposcd reissue of iiotis, and 
there 2« no ivason to doubt that tho Senalo would arrive at 
the saiiio cojk-Iumoh. It would not bo difficult to dev iso 
jsc.uu? method by whieJi tho legal question might bo sub- 
mitted to tho jinlg)iicnt of the Supremo Court. When tho 
Pi?KSii>r.NT claims the po>\C‘r of increasing tho national debt 
by nearly 9,ooo,oooZ., and of depreciating tho currency 
to tho same extent, it might have been thought that tho 
two Houses of Congrosa would have an opportunity of 
(dther admitting or disallowing bo anomalous a prerogative. 

Fortunately for tho capital and trade of tho United Status^ 
neither the Pi<esti>4'.nt nor his Cabinet can, withont tho 
assent of Congress, cither establish a novel and gigantic 
system of protection or put an end to a form of invosU 
ment which is convonieut to tho community. Mr. BouT« 
WELL has rapoatcdly dodared that there is no science of 
financial or commercial legislation, and it is evident that 
his profo.sbii)us of confining himself to empirical con- 
jecture aro sincere. A subsidy to a particular trade 
is perhaps a lcs.s wasteful mode of maintaining a monopoly 
than an exclusive privilrgo of buying or selling; but the 
proposal that the Anierican taxpayer shall oontributo 
to the profits of shipowners is almost startling in the 
simplicily of its injustice. To pay several miOions &r a service 
which is at present rendered £kjo of charge is a carious 
economical experiment, Mr. Boutwell cshnljr proposes 
a bounty of il per ton on the consimotion of iron* 
sfeoam- vessels to be employed exclusively in foreign tn^ ; 
and he adds the statexaent that his proposal is oalculi^ 
not so much to fiirilitato the resumptidtn of specie psymenin 
as to form part of a great public polihy for the tSnprovo* 
ment of tho fioanciol condition of the country. It oertaiidy 
could not have been sas|^ctcd - that a bounty On iron 
..shipping liad any connexion with Urn natore of th& 
'euirency. It is higlily improbable that Congress will listen 
to Mr. BoirrwsiiL^ obsolete proposals, even if fliey exe 
supported by the racommondatioii of tho PUBsmUMT, Tho 
supremacy which the BepuUicaaa have omoyed tor twel^ 
or tbktoen jtsexa is beginning to totto; The deotkmis ^ 
Ohio and in Mew York prove that the Demperate wre siill 
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even in tlio Unitctl State**, where the form of ^^ovornment 
had lonq: boon sottloil, and the controvQi'sy }>etween the 
Lr^^alatm’o and the Rxenxiivo turned exelnaively upon the 
nmniKT in wliieh it was* to bo administered; and in 
France, with the gmvefit political pwblems still uudrandod, 
it is in the hif?hest deg^jo unlikely that such an 
antagonism could go on without civil war. What M. 
Casimiu PrTiii:R*K amendment does is to eontinno 
Marshal ;Ma('Mahon in office during the transition from tho 
provisional to 'tho estal>Ushc*d Republic. As wo road tho 
amcTidmont, it amounts to this, though tho text is given 
somewhat differently by different journals, and tho intcr- 
pivtitions put on the text arc not strictly identical. Until 
the constitutional laws have come into operation. Marshal 
MacMauon will continue to exercise his powers under 
tho same conditions as liithei*to. Within tlireo days 
from the ado|ition of this nmendmont by the Astjcmhly, 
a Committee is to bo appointed to exuniino tho consti- 
tutional laws, and to report on them sonic tiino in the 
fii-st fortnight of January. After these laws have I'omo 
into opt'ration Marshal MacMauon will retain ilio oflico of 
President under tho conditions laid down in the new laws, 
without having to undergo a fn."sh cloction. If, that is to 
say, the powers *)f the Pirsidcmt ni'O lessoned by tho now 
laws, Marshal 111 ao Mahon’s powers will bo lessoned to 
tliat extent. Hut if under tho new lows the 
deut is to bo elected by a popular vote or by an elec- 
toral College, or in any way other than by a vote of 
tbo Assembly, Marshnl MacMahon’s position will not 
be affected. Ho will remain Pi*eaident as thougb ho had 
been elected in tho prescribed nmnucr. Tlio date at which 
Ilia term of office will come to lui end is the dissolution of 
tho next Legislature. In this way tho country is secured 
against tho excitomcMit of a T*i*csideniial election, not only 
during tho remainder of the pr<‘seiit AsstJinbly’s life and 
tho period of a goncral election, but also tbrinigh tho life of 
the next Assombljy*. H may be assumed that no future 
Chambor v<rill bo invested with the Barne power of ubao- 
lutoly determining its own duration enjoycfl liy tlic present ! 
one, but even with this limitation the coiieessiou to the 
Conservatives is a voiy largo one. 

Whether this anurndment ivill be adopted by tho Ass<,*m- 
bly is altogolhor uneortaiii. The Ministers an* said by tho ; 
Duke of Hkogmk's organ to bo in complete agroenumt with 
tho minority of tho Committee, ami to be rosolvc'il to 
adhere firmly to ten years Jia the term for which Mai^bal 
MacMaiion’s ]kiwcts shall bt) extended. The precise figure 
will not, however, count for muclv in tlio coming delmlo. 
'I'csn years have perhaps been ehf)aen because so long a 
p<?riod conveys a false idea of the intentions of the Royalist 
faction. Jiong before ten, or live, or even three years havo 
lURScd away they liope, if the definitive cstablisbTncnt of the 
iopublic can be staved off, to have restored the Monarchy 
in one shiipo or .nnotlier. They hxik to tho disturbances 
which will almost certninly arise under Marshal MacMahon’s 
Dictatorship to provide them with the neec‘ssary pi’otoxts 
for replacing tho jirovisional Saviour of Society by 
a periuanent Saviour, wbcihev in the jicrson of the 
Count of CfiAMuoRD or the Count of Paris. M. Oasimir 
Periee's amendment makes this mnninuvn’o impossible, 
ainco it associates the prolongation of Marshnl MacM auon's 
powers with tho establishment of tho R(*publi(*. Thus it 
aims at conciliating tho Conservative nieiubors of the 
majority at tho expense of tho Royalist nieinlxT.s, and its 
fate in tho Asscnlbly will depend on the exleiit to wliich 
this aim can bo carriod out. A very small defection from 
tho Right Ceutix) Wiiuld avail to turn tho balance and' to 
convert the Republicsin minority into a Republican, though 
still Coneervo tivo, majority. Unfortu natcly for France i t is hy 
nqi^means certain, not. merely that aiiy of tho Right Centro 
will oomo over to M. Casimik Peribr, but oven whether all 
the I/eft Centro will abide by him. Some of thenn arc not 
unlikely to be influenced hy an undefined fear of displeasing 
Mar^ul MacMahon, and thus precipitating a change of 
President. They forget that liVance enjoyed ilie same 
tranquillity under M. I'hiees that it has enjoyed under his 
successor. They foiget that it was a cirilian, not a 
soldier, who put down the Commune, and punislicd 
the insurgciits with a cruel severity which neither 
gonenil nor king could well have sqrpas^. Their imagi- 
nations arc excited by tho gloomy predictions of the 
Bight, and thc^ do not sec that when the Royalists 
prophesy confuskm and civil strife, they prophesy according 
to their wishes rather than their ox^tations. Tho red 
auTwehension ol tbo Rovdist uartv is that the Ropublio 


will be strong enough to imt down disorder, and so leave 
nothing for tho Savion:^ of Society to do. It is a prospeet 
full of terror for tho Royaiistsj and it will he a singular 
triumph of political audacity if they are able to m&e ih 
scorn oqudly formidable to tba Left Centre. 



MR. MIALL AND THE OlIUIiCH OF ENGLAND. 

W HETHER or not Mr. Mjali/s retirement from Par- 
lianient is to bo regarded as final, ho will be 
entitled to tho satiHiaction of knowing that he has been 
sincere and consistent in his sectarian and political 
career. His adversaries will do him tho justice of ad* 
milting iluit his strong antipathy to certain institutions 
has not degenerated into porsond injustice or violence. 
Those who agi*eo in his opinions are justified in re. 
Bpeciing him as an earnest and single-minded reformer; 
and the friends of tho Establishment havo no right to com- 
])lain of tho mode in wdiich ho has conducted his attach, 
although they may reasonably hold that the agitation in 
any form is mistaken and mischievous. There was a time 
when the Church, like the State, \vixa taken for gninted os 
a necessary and fundamental part of tho national life. Tho 
profound irony of Swikt’s tear lest tho alwHtion of Chris, 
tianity should bring tho Church into danger involves a. 
humorous i‘ocognition of the universal faith in the Estab* 
lishment. Long afterwards tlio framers of tho Irish Act 
of Union, and again Die promoters of Catholic Emancipa- 
tion, profiiSfiod, and perhaps felt, the deepest anxiety for 
tho inaiTitenanee of that Irisli branch which has since 
been destro 3 'ed. The modern jirai^tico of testing all in* 
stitutions hy tlio standard of utility is perhaps not so 
univc'Tsul an iiriprovemLMii as it may appear to re- 
forming politicians; but it is idle to protest against 
the expediency of that which can no longer bo pre- 
vented. ’J’ho Church of England has for some time past 
been tho object of systematic hostility; and Mr. Miall, 
who has assumed the conduct of tho attack, is a typioil 
Nonconformist. It was a proof of impcirfcct tasto on tbt> 
part of himself and sorno of his coadjutors to profess a desiro 
of liberating from State (iontrol tho willing victims of esta- 
blishinont and endowment. A half-facotiouB affectation of 
sympathy with the members of a detested Church paitakea 
too much of tho discourtesy which sometimes osHumes tho 
form of jiraying at iin adversary. Mr. Miall and his friends 
well know that, with the exception of a lew fanatics, neither 
tho clergy nor tho laity of tho OJmrch claim tho libenition 
which is offered them from without. Tho agitatore of tho 
LaTid and Labour J^'figne might with equal propriety pro- 
fess their iiiteiiiion of liberating landlord from tho burden 
of ownership. Tho least rancoreus of the political Dissenters 
would only Ik) cimtont to tolerate the Anglican Church 
on tbo condition that it should be retluccd to the level of 
one of the hundred Protestant sects. It is impossible to 
Ix'lieve that tlie Li Iteration Society i.s in the smallest degree 
actuated by the friendly motives which purport to be In- 
voIvihI in ilw title. Tu his «pecrh of last Session Mr.MrALi. 
caiulidly avowed tho scjcret of Dissenting hostility, when ho 
complained of tho social superiority of the established 
clergy to the minisiers of the Nonconformist communities. 
Disc.^ab1ishmont w'ould perhaps in a generation or two 
prevent the sons of gentlemen from t&ug orders, while 
tho pulpits of the sects would still, as now, be rocruited 
frem the xunks of famicis and tradesmen. There is nothing 
c.s|>ecially aristocratic in tho creed or tho formulas of the 
English Cliureh which should make it an exception to the 
ordinary consequences of the alienation of occlesiasiical 
Tovonucs. In France, and over tho greater part of the 
ConrinoTit, the Roman Catholic clergy have, jsinoe .the 
French Hcvoliition, been generally taken from the humbler 
ranks of society. Dissenting ministers in Engird 
belong, with few exceptions, to ^ a resper^table sooUon 
of iho middle class the rimplo reason that the 
remuneration and the cireumsionces of their ocpnpatiou 
are not attractivo to tho sons of refined and wealthy 
families. They would obtain no access of profit or of 
px'ocedcnco by the abolition of tbo Church Establish- 
ment; but they think that they would be happier if they 
wore not troubled with the sight of, more prosperous or 
more ffivoured rivals. Many similar devotees eff equality 
regard with jealousy and dislike the conventional advantagea 
which in this country attach to rank and station; Eat 
lamen would feel the absurdity of affecting an anxiety to 
relieve lords and baronets from the tiummeta of their titles 
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Mr. MiaIiL’ii 862)1 for tho roli|i|^oiis piuificofcioix of tlic Church 
of England would be officiotia^ if it were not obviously 

a flotitioQS. If Churchnlen are contented with their own 
iritual condition and opportunities, it is no . business of 
ose who dissent from their doctrines to promote their 
improvement, except in the way of religious prosdjtism. 
As A Eagaulat said of tho Puritans the bear-baiters, the 
objection is not that endowments injure the spiritual 
welfare of Churchmen, but that they give pleasure to the 
clergy. 

In a generation which habitually pulls up its fruit-trees 
to see whether they are growing, the advocates of all insti- 
tutions are compelled to adopt the issue of utility which is 
tendered by their t^ponents. It is not enough to criticize 
the motives of the InDeraiion Society without showing that 
the Establislmient conduces largely to the public wollaro. 
For the immediate purpose it would bo iermevont to con- 
tend that tho doctrines of the Church of England are sound 
and orthodox ; and it may be said, to ibo errat of the Non. 
conformists, that they rarely denounce the object of tbeir 
aversion on tbe ground of heretical pravity. Mr. MiaJiL 
would admit that a Churchman may bo a good Christian, if 
only ho is first disestablisliod and disondowed. Tho grace 
of poverty, which is not highly estcemod among Disseut(«.rs 
as a personal merit, is considereil os the most indispensable 
accompaniment of clerical personngos and corporations. 
'I'he question whether tho clergy ought to be maintained 
by endowments is primarily importiint os it doterminoa 
their social position. The English incumbent is, as a 
general rule, a gentleman before he is a clergyman, and 
be possesses tho qualities, and perhaps the defects, of his 
station. It is well known tliat average clerical incomes 
are cxiii'onmly modest in amount ; but tbe possessor of a 
parsonage and of a parochial incomo of three or four 
hundred a yciu* is included in the ranks of the gentry. 
One coiiscquciico of tho existing state of custom and 
opinion is thatl the clergy often possess by inheritance or 
marriage [irivate iVJiourccs of their own which practically 
form a part of tho ecclesiastical endowments. Out of 
their clerical and private incomes tbe clergy habitually con- 
tribute to public and chax itablo objoets a percentage which 
proportionally exceeds several times over tho benefactions 
of ordinary laymen. The voluntary schools which provoko 
the wratli of the Birmingham League would never have 
overspread the countTy but for tbe self-denying generosity 
which, in tho case of the clergy, was pardonably or laud, 
ably stimulnied by professional enthusiasm. It is true 
that Dissenting ministers have not enjoyed equal oppor- 
tunities of doing good *, but the existence of more or less 
efficient schools in rural districts is almost exclusively duo 
to the exertions of tbe clergy. Even their enemies will 
admit that in morality and decorum tho English clergy are 
blameless, and even exemplary ; and, apart from their 
strictly religious functions, they 01*0, in the mtkjoriiy of 
mrishes, the most useful and tlie least costly of public 
functionaries. Thowitlidrawal of the clergy from tbo rural 
districts would bo a sweeping change, involving much evil 
and no oomponsating odvantngo, except in the incroosed 
cheerfulness of the neighbouring Nonconformist preachers. 
The revolution in tbo towns, where tho work of tho clergy 
ia harder and still more beneficial to society, would bo less 
completo, because there the Church zoight perhaps hold 
its ground by voluntary support. In ordinaiy country 
parishes cither there would bo no clergyman, or ho would 
be merely one among many ministers of the Dissenting 
type. Even if moderate incomes wore forthcoming, 
thm would bo no supply of candidates for orders 
who had received a libem education. Tbe cant of ro- 
.(^uiring that a clerical career shall bo adopted exclu- 
sively from religious motives scarcely nee^ exposure. 
Younjg men enter professions which are selected for them 
by infSir familiaB ; and although temporary asceticism is not 
uncommon in youth, parents neverjping up their children 
to be martyirai. The^ Irish parish pnest mmost always rises 
in ihe .worid by taking oraers, and the English preacher 
suffers no loss of social position. The English cler^ of 
the present and the fetnre are and will be human bemgs, 
and their fethers and mothers will be still more univeriuuly 
influenced 1 ^ wmMly motiwMi. It is possiUe that in some 
coses Mr. Miauls anticiparions might be conflrmed by an 
increase of xeligiouB seal and corpoxate entbnsiasni among 
a disendowed oleigy ;• but seeuw lagifilatom may well bo 
contented with this ecclesiasticiil fervour wfiich is found 
compataMo with eStsMishroeiii The OjAmay iftjKiiA higoW 
whi&^jf^w distaribs half Europe is ditoetljr, trac^^ to the 


wlthdrawxd from the Bomaa Gatbolio clergy of . teflipbral; 
interests, and of the social sympathies which they inVmvul. 
Gallioan tendencios are ahnost extinct in the; land of 
birth, because a peasant clergy cannot continue the tesdi^ 
tions of tbo pro-revolutionary Chur^b of France/ . 

The organization by wluchHho English SstiMisbiaei^t fe 
threatenod may be formidable, but it is uairow. No oon^ 
Bidorablo section of tbe laity of the Church, sad no bpdy of 
secular politicians except tbe moto revolutionary demoomts, 
shares in tho p2issiona and prejudices of tho Dissenting sects. 
Neither politicians nor economists are prepared to saggiest 
a better application of Church revenues than the miante* 
nance in every pai^ish of a comparatively refined and edu^ 
cated resilient of moderate means, charged with the duty of 
promoting the moral and tem][>oral .wolfere of tbe inhabit 
tants. It is, after all, not an immutable law of nature that 
all property should bo strictly hereditary. Tho huudreds of 
incomo of the parson arc on the average as well employed as 
the thousands of the squire ; and oven in tho days when an 
ineninbeut often enjoyed a sinecure, he was as useful a 
member of sodioty as his W neighbours of the same station. 
Mi\ Miall knows what ho moans, for, if he effected his 
object, ho would gratify his clients by lowering tbe social 
station of their rivals. The careless amateurs who from 
time to time profess supercilious indifference to tbo qnosiion 
of DiHOstablishmont aro ignorant of the working of tbe 
present system and of tbe state of tho I'ural districts, and 
they have not taken tho trouble to understand the conee- 
qnonCcs which would inevitably follow from the destruction 
of tho Church of England. 


OPENING OP THE PRUSSIAN PARLIAMENT. 

riPHE now Prussian Parliament has met at Berlin, and 
X at the sanio time Prince Bismakok has resumed the 
ofiico of Prime Minister. Ho has ovety reason to be pleased 
with tlio result of tlio elections which have just come to a 
close. Tho issue between him and his clerical enemies has 
been raised with the utmost distinctness, and the answer 
which has lx>cn given is unmistakable. Nothing on either 
side was thought of but the ecclesiastical struggle. The 
Pons’s letter hod been published just in time to give 
animation to tho combabuits, and the Government had 
taken cveiy^ means to let it be known that the only 
ofibetivo reply that Prussia could give to this letter was 
to return an unhesitating band of Ministerial supporters. 
The conse(|ucnce is that a majorily of nearly throe- 
fourths in an- Assembly of foui' hundred has been ze- 
tumed to carry out tho policy of PrinCe Bismabck 
as fa^r as he may wish to carry it. The Ultramon- 
tancs have indeed gained sonio seats. They hod only 
sixty represontutives in tho last Parliament, and now 
they will have between eighty and ninety; but then tbe 
^oaiB they have won have been gained at the expense of 
those Conservatives who used in the last Parliament to vole 
with them on ecclesiastical questions, and who thought Pro- 
testant orthodoxy os much end/iugered by tho new legisUu 
tion as tbe supi'cmacy of the Por£. These old-fashioned 
politicians have encountered tho fate which usually over^ 
takes those who in times of agitation halt between two 
opinions. They have practically ceased to exist as a Par- 
liamentaiw party, and have been replaced in almost equal . 
numbers by those wko have decided views one way or the 
other. Inhere are two or throe features of the recent deo- 
tiona which aro especially remarkable. In tho first place, 
the towns throughout Prussia may be said to supmrt the 
Government. Even in Westphalia there have been Ministe- 
rial gains among tho town populations, and it is only in re- 
mote county districts that the Ultramonianes have shown 
strength. There must therefore bo, in towns whoro the 
Catholic element largely preponderates, a considerable 
section among > the Cathqlios themsclvoa who, for one 
reason or another, choose , to quarrel with their ecclosiastioal 
rather thou wdtli their temporal superiors. In Poaien the 
Germans appear fo bo able to outvote the Poles in most of 
tho towns, and i.he number of Poles who have been re- 
turned, imd who ali'hough returned as Poles may preqlicslly 
be numbered among" the IJltramontaiies, is remarkably 
small. In tbe next place, the very natural tendency to 
fmtify ancient grudges; which in tho early days of annexa- 
tion manifested itself through thn provinces gained in ifl 66 , 
sotoos to haf e almoBt fadod i^way middr the influence of the 
conuntriiily ief feeling prodneed by the French war, or 
through a wiUxngueBs to rink all miner difiWunoes ia a 




critical finifi ; and in tio ptiTb of Prumii liave tlwr Rucoosses 
of Miniiitfjrial candidat(*.<4 boon moro c<mspiouoiiH .than in 
whttt used to bo tbo Kingdom of Hanover. Lastly, the 
liiberal jjnrty baa boooina grcjatly consolidated ; its varioua 
traetiouH have worked together at tlio eloctioiis, and each 
has I’urgotten to ask how for its nllics nro moro or le.ss 
advaneod in other spheres of poiitioftJ opinion, so that it 
could be sore of linnnoHa and resolution in (ioaling wifcli 
the great question of the day. 

At the f'laine time that an instmment for the prosooution 
^ of his policy has thus been provided for IVinoe Uismauck 
m this new Parliament, he himself oorncB forwiird to work 
it openly and unmodiatoly, and resumes the oHivc of IVime 
Minister. Dunng the last year he has guided the domestic 
policy of Prussia indirt*ctly, and Marshal von Hoon Iihh Uh'ii 
the osUumiblo head of tiu* Cabinet. According to the tra- 
ditions <>l the House ofc' lIOTIt^NZOLi.KfJN, each Minitibrn* is the 
servant of the Kino, vcsponsiblo only to him, siud only 
bouml to his colleagues by tho crunmoii tic (d* Itoyiii 
service. The MiiiintirH of Wjijjam IT), held (.xiu-tly tho 
same position in Enghind, und it was iKM-aune ihe sysh-'iu 
was found so imonvenient th.'it the plan of iKiviiig 
<?iibinots with all, or uhnoMi all, of its int'mlu'is of one 
political Colour <*aino inlo lUHiiioii. Prince got 

tired tif a stale of things in which bo liad to wasto Jiis 
time und Lis strength in [lersuading each of Jns col- 
ioiiguos soparattily to concur in the moai^ur<*s which, as 
‘Prime Minister, he thought necessary. The Kino did not 
like to chnngo the hftt)its to which long use and tho tra- 
ditions of Ins family had accustomed him: and Pnnee 
lliSMAUOK theveforo i‘ctircd for a tinio into C(uri|):im!iv(‘ 
obrtcuvily, But ho still rciuuined as ])owcM'liil ns lK*(or(‘. 
.'Hicro Nvas no one i*Uo who had any policy, ami Prim-f. 
lirsMAftt’K’S pidicy w of a kind which ruinnot ho adopt fid by 
lutlvos, or followed with altevuatious of ardour and apathy, i 
lie still said what writ to bo done, uml hiji: advice was : 
adopted as anuvUcr of course. Ho retained in his hiiiidK 1h«? 
whole conduct of the ]ioliey of the Kmpire, jis di.stinct from 
Pnissia; and thesubordirmte statesmon vvbo ihu cliief , 
MmistcTialutHoi'ain Prus.-:ia could never escape fnirri tho jig. 
CcMslty of letting t heir vitiws f>f Pnls^i>u! |K)liey be (xdom*ed by 
whftt lVinco Ih JMAi'Cli declared to Ijq tho ])olicy that lu> 
ibonght best foi* fhTniaiiy. Tho*natnral f‘ud <if snoli a state 
of Thiugs has i»(oii that Mai'sbal vo\ Roo.v has gut 
thvfl of liolding upe-st wliero lie had tho immo with little of 
tiio ivrdity of power, and tho Kinw has been bi\n»ght gradu- 
ally to hw that it is only a puro loss of tiiuo to Imvc* a 
Ministry wbicli Prince 13isMAin:iC guides indiroctly, instead 
i>f leading it directly. Tho Prince is thcvelbro to bo mice 
more Premier, and is tti have a convenient Vicf'- l^-oshlcnt 
to do tho heavy work of explaining to the rest of tho 
Oivbiiujt what Princi? Bismarck wishes to have done. But 
tho real chango is that now it is understood that, if 
hifi collcagn(‘3 do not liko to do what ho wishes, they 
fihall go, and be n'jdfmed by iniccessurs more iutolli- 
g«*ut or siihniiysive. In oilier wtmis, a cousUtutjoir.il 
Miiiisitry has been formed in Prussia, and iiKliougli 
tx>iistiiulionidisui is at pre.-^out a plant of very tcnd<T 
growth in tknt coimtiy, yet a prccjuilont has been csta- 
bliKhod in hivonr of Prince Bismarck, whicb, although 
said to be meixdy a tenqKjrary one, and made out of .special 
deference to him. c.an acarcoly fail to iiircct tbo whole 
future history of Pnissia. 

It is not onay to point to any ono in rocont years who h.-is 
been borne onwanls by so rimid and persistent a tide cf 
success as Priuco Bismarck. His good fortune baa boun 
wonderful, but so bas boon the promptitude and uudneity 
with whicii ho has taken advantago of good fortune, lliat 
Anstpki should have attacked Prussia singlcdianded, and thut 
then only ft>ur years kter Fiance shouhl have done the same 
thing, and that at tho turning point of Ppiii^siim flomcstie 
|)olicy the l^ofE should have taken it into his head to write 
a letter which reused tho indignation bf Germany, and 
made it see in Prince Bismarck the indispcmwible champion 
of the notion, arc nil singular instances of tbo kind stookes 
which fortimo will sfnnetimes deal to help her favoarites. 
But it may safely bo said that the man who (!onId take 
ttvlvantugo of them appears only once or twice in a century, 
if Fo often. It is because he wicceeda in such a groat 
variety of ways tlud tho Prussian Parliament is m ready 
to follovV Priuco Bisjiauck. Hc now comes befuiti tbe 
' iicyr Assembly not only as the author of tbo ccclrsinstical 
law^ wliicb lni'*o become popular to an extent flor greater 
than could Imvo been anticipated, hut as tbo promoter 
of a foreign policy which has added largely to tno power 


and position, of Prussia. The Genttan ShcpuROh's vooertk 
\dsit to Vienna ie only the late^ and most of . 

the new order of things in winch. ABStria hwentefed^d^ 
an alliance with Prossia, looks np to her, invites; her pootoc|t. 
tion, and seeks to settle great questions with her 
cunxmee. Kvoiyilung thtnxiforo will uuike tho now Prussian 
Parliament very ensy^^at least at firsts for the l^arstJS 
Mia'Istku to guide. Ho will be tliought to know best, and that 
will be enough. Ho iioa begun by letting his friends unden--^ 
stand that Uiey arc not to go faster than bo thinks proper, 
ft was geuorally supposed that tbo Speech from tho Tluwo 
would gratify the eutlmflisvsm of those who have just oomo 
fiosli iivfin a groat conflict^ fwid that it w'ould foroali.ubw 
new dii-cctions in which ili« Government desires to sec tho 
clerical [>arby checked or defeated. On the contrary, it is 
I'ctiamt and prudent in tin) oxtromo on tho one to^iio of 
uiiivci’sal iutoi*(‘st, and mendy says that, if fmihev inoiisni\H!i» 
are noeded, they shall bo piroposod ; and this reticonce is 
tho inora I’cmarJcabU) if it is true that tho Govornrneat Ims 
a Bill fur cstaUi-sliing civil maiTiagea rciuly for Rubniissiou 
to i\ii*li:undut. What mifcy bo the reason of this ilis- 
or(R.ion, vvliicli to imiuy IViwsian deputies has bet'ji wiy 
(li.su[>jH>iitt-irig, is a quest ion wliicih few porsoiw could pw- 
Uiiid to tiiiswt?r. It may bo that IViiico Bismaucv 
in tlic support which ho has received frwn some Cul.holic 
towji.s and soirio inilucutial Catholic proprietors, a gruiind 
I'or J '.oping that, if ho goes to work cautiott.sly,. he 
may even at this late hour induce lus clcrioid adviuviuritis 
to :ibaLo the cstroniity of their rcaisLimeo. It muy be tluit 
Jic b.i.-4 to c<vn»idcr Gcnnany bolbro ho can aiteiul to 
I'nis^i.L, and Unit ho wisht^* to feel his way, lest ho should by 
llu* ixniiplcteuc.sa of Jiis tiiumph in iVutwiii provelco oppo^i. 
tivMi jiml 1 ‘ccoivo a cheek in Germany. At any rate (»no 
thin<^ cannot bo doubted, and that is, that a MiuI.-li'P wlio 
could allbrd lo satisfy iu tho Sjiooch from tho 'fliroiu} s«» 
fow of t!u» desire.s of bis (*agcr supporters must luvo f(5lt 
lus position to bo a wxy strong one. 


LORD G1M:V ox the ASHANTEE AVA17. 

I OTII) letters on tbe AshnnltH' war rjn*o the 

-i is.suo betwinm two opposite systcxiis (»f jiolicy in a 
ilisliuet uud couvciiiont form. It is jwx'^siblo either to Iwiv*^ 
tho conduct of illations with sitvago tril)es iu tho buiifis of 
jH'ivato adventurers, or to employ tho r(?sources of the 
Empire ibr tho protection of coTnmcrcs and for tlu) 
onconriigcment of civilizjxiion. There will alwjus lie 
phinsible rc‘.a.soDS for tho uvoldanro of trouble, expeu.so. and 
rOHponHibility ; but Lord Grky bchmgs to the older school 
of stateamen which held that power necosFarily implied 
lifibilitios and duties. Tho ostablishmoTit of forliliod seMle- 
incnts on tho African coast rendered it iiuposnible, accord- 
ing to Loid Giiky’s opinion, to withhold a certain amount 
of protection and control A’om the neighbouring trilies; 
but he thinks that tho measures which have actually 
nd(»p<od were in many I'ospeots WTOjieuus and defeefivo. 

Ijord Gurr regards with approval, and with «‘gi’et for tbo 
practical failure of tlio project, the abortive Hcberno of ft 
constitutional Federation to be formed by the Fanteo 
chiefs and their tbllowers. Tbo proposal originated with 
certain educated natives, who probably wished to provide 
for themselves offices wliich would einible them to tax 
their neighbours. Tbo oilioer who at tho time admin is- 
lercd the government peremptorily wnnKwl tho would- bo 
legislators that luiy attempt to try their csonslilutional 
experiment would bo treated os an offonco against tho ^ 
English Government. Although the Admitiistrativo decision 
received but ft qualified appwval at home, it is at 
li-ast poBsiblo that in this instanco local experience may 
be ns safe a guide as tbe doctrines which Lord^iGaiir 
has steadily maiutoined, while in the course of his life 
Libmnl opimon has #vertAkcn him, coincidod with him, 
i and passed him. BarbairouB imitations of English institu- 
tioiis can scarcely bo regaMed with confidence while so , 

. many civiliacd States have repeatedly failed in accKmatiaing ; 
Parliamentary government. If the Fauteo Fcxleratlo|k had 
been created, the more warlike tribes of the interior would 
not tbe loss have mvaded the coast districts when it suited 
their conveai^Cc.' Tliere is no reason to siipposo that tho ^ 
educated natives^ wonld have thought of oiganisiiig a 
military force which would have been capable of defenoug 
tbeir^tesnifory. The direct subordioaikui of tho obdefe to 
the In^isb, Government would have fttniished e 
and more eSbctiveuwichiiie» ^ 

» 
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Would jndwioB^ 0(mfl]^) iihe poBaesstoiu of ' 
xaxgmAtm. tbo ©Qid Coast to the area whiqh is com« 
the gntw of tftie fijtts; tior is it a suifiolexit 
Mmuosi to his system that ho has not siriotly defined the 
umits or the charaoter of the jiroteotorato ovep the adjaoont 
distncts whi^ he proposes. There are 'nnmeroas deg^iees 


w reciprooal mflnenoo and d^eudenoobotwaon the Suwmo 
Goremment and the various nations and States of India. 
More than a handred millions of natives acknowledge the 
direct Bovcxeignty of the Queen, while nearly an eqnsl 
number are mare or less completely govemod by their 
ovm native chiefia.^ The Mahratta princes and many other 
potentates mamtain considerable armiosi though tnqy are 
strictly prohibited from diplomatic interconrso with foreign 
Powers, and though they would be instantly checked if 
they attempted to engage in war with their neighbonrs. 
Ofchw rulers, down to the rank of feudal nobles, exercise, with 
or without the interferouco of Sjuglish officers, the powers of 
dome^ic administration. As a general rale, the Government 
interferes only when it is necessary to repress tyranny 
and misgovernment; bat it carolully abstains from re. 
noun^ci^ its contingent power of control. The example of 
India is instmetive wherever dependencies inhabited by 
Jilion races have to be govorned, because the existing system 
has been produced, not in accordance with any thco^, but 
as a r^nlt of detailed and practical experience. Jn the 
Dominion of Canada, iu New Zealand, and at tho Cape, it 
hiw l)ecu found necessary to assume sov'creignty over native 
tribes ; and although the consequences have not Ixion uni- 
N fbnnly satisfactory, it may bo taken for granted that private 
ndventurors would havo wjou less scnmulaua and less consi- 
derate than a regular government. The converse case of 
the Fiji Islands, which tlie English Government has Intherlo 
ivduecd to annex, illustrates the inconvenience of leaving 
J^inglish fiQtHc.r8 without tho restraint or tho aid of regular 
authority. On tho whole, Lord Grey is justified in pro- 
jjosiiig as the only admissiblo altcrnativo to tho ostablish- 
juont of some kind of prdteciorate, tho abandonment 
of tho forts and tho discontinuance of trade. Whether 
it will bo necessary or expedient to assert any permanent 
power over tho Ashantees is a question which cannot 
Ik) solved until tho rcsulte of tho ponding expedition atn 
known. It is sometimes chetiper and salbr to maintain a 
Jiold over a turbulent tribe during peace than to wait for 
uitiicks which must ultimately be repelled. In such cases 
it is impossible to be guided by any abstract principle, 
except ihat peace and order must be preserved by tho most 
available means. Tho risk and cost of the present war 
may bo diincfcly traced to tho efforts of the English Govern- 
raont and its officers to keep aloof from native qnaiTels. 
Tho handful of troops which was withdrawn from the 
Coast seven or eight years ago would perhaps have sufficed 
to prevent the invasion which must now be punished with 
tho aid of the most elaborate preparationB. Even the 
Fantoea might have been united in defence of themselves 
and their territory if there had been half-a-dosen English 
officers on tho spot with a nucleus of an army consisting 
of regular soldiers. 

If tho judgment of some of the newspaper Correspondents 
may be trusted, Sir Garnet Wolseley might, on his arrival, 
^ve been strong enough to attack the enemy, if ho could 
Lave commanded tho services of tho sailors and marines 
of the squadron on the Coast. Tho Commodore, who, os far 
ns Lie own force is oonoomed, is not under the orders of the 
Genera], had before his departure prohibited his crew^ 
from lan^ng unless tho town or the forts were attacked : 
and consequently Sir Garnet Wolseley must wi^t for tho 
arrival of his English rogimonts before bo makes a forward 
movment. To civilians at a distance it would seem that 
the Coumodoro was possibly in the right; nor is there any 
reasen te beheve that his orim in any way oonfiict with 
the vBhes of the Goneral. At » seBenl rule, the place of 

ate elwaT* reaidy, in 

caM of ^ MFvwse on To oomnenM the 


If uoh tnniUa will probaUy he aavti if die report ' 

advance of the Ashahtoe King and hm army^ pniy^s 
true ; bat a deliberately falsa rumour wo^ ho, oy^ Itp^ 
tween dvflixod belilgeronts, a jasiifiable stiatejSiem; and 
would not exceed uia capacity of an in^^ene AfriosA 
King. It is of course probable that the Ashftatees^>iafi7 
exaggerate to tlmiselfcs their own prowese; and .tbe^ 
entertain an excusable contempt for the tribes on Ijie eobst 
whom they have frequently oefoated; but in their o^tly 
recent conflict with an insignificant English force thii^ 
were so thoroughly beaten tluxt they mvo not. siiioeE 
ventured on any offensive movomiont. fiome of 
Asbantoo leaders are said to posstes a certafo amount ' 
military skill, and they may perhaps hesitate before 
encounter superior weapons and Eurotmn discipline with 
a river in their rear, which they might find it difficult to 
recroBs after a reverse. If the news of the advoneo is 
confirmed, Sir Garnbi' WOTiSELBT will not be in a hurry 
to stop them until they have moved as for as possible 
from their own territory. The great object of the campaign 
is to got within reach of the enemy, and it is iu every way 
desirable that ho should accomplish for himself as muph as 
possible of tho intervening distancen It may bo hoped that 
no time will be wasted in useless diplomatic formalities. A 
treaty of peace, oonclndod in consequence of a threatened 
attack on Coomassio, would endure as long as there was an 
English aimy in the field ready for the expedition. If the 
encounter is really destined to occur on the south of the Priffi, 
the sinilogy of the Asbanl^ leaders can only bo explain^Iby 
their reasonable alarm at tho progress of tho road by which 
tho English army is intended to advance. One-third of 
I tho rood from the coast to the banks of tho river was said 
’ to have been completed Itefore the aiTival of Sir Garnet 
I WoLSRLEY, w]»o will probably lose no time in continuing 
and completing an indispensable work. 


MR. BRIGHT ON FREE LAND. 

M r. BRIGHT’S return te office has been signalized 
by a multitndo of not unnecessary explanations. An 
anonymous coiTc.spondent of the Tune^ has extmeted 
frtim him a cunous explanation, which has, houever 
still to be explained, of tho inaccuracies into which he 
bad fallen in describing the conduct of his eolla'igues in 
regard to tho Education Bill ; and it can hardly be dWl>tei] 
that his own sense of justico has since led him to ofibr a 
more ample cxiilanation, which would naturally tnlco the 
form of an apology, to tho VioE.PREsiUENTof tho OwTcca. 
Explanations, it seems, havo also boon exchanged beiwedi 
Mr. Bright and tho late Attorney- General. Sir John 
COLBIUDOE had gathered from tho speech at Birminglmm, 
«s everybody else did, that Mr. Bkight thought it jios*^ 
siblo to have a compulsory system of education in wiiich 
no account should bo token of tho offorts of voluntary 
and religions bodies of any kind, and from which, sa ' 
far as the State was concerned, every element of leligious 
teaching should bo rigidly oxcludod. Sir John announeea 
that ho lias just learned, “ on tho liighost authority/* 
that ho did not correctly uxidcrstand Mr. Brioet’s 
meaning; but for obvious reasons he cautiously refrains 
from attempting “any affirmativo expression” of Mr,- 
Bright’s views. Mr. Bright’s latest explanations relate te 
what h© calls “ froo hind.’* Ho says, in a letter which has 
just been published, that ho has often oxplidned in his 
speeches what is intended by this term, but £e is Willing to 


dUuu, frott wbidi an ispupninitiTely exempt tuk. 
The axmoonoe^t tha« •^^eddithmil rdgimnt, em 

rarptne. It m^gb* hw beta thst • mnoU 

wem h»TO heeft wa^ 

the duo res|M)ii8imBty of tho G<iv«ib^ 


more particularly within tho last few months; but miforta. 
nately ho has never been very explicit iu his references, and 
it can hardly be e^d that tho proHont letter frimishes a very 
satisfactory solution of the enigma. 

Mr. Bbight states that “free land” moans the abolttiofi 
of the law of primogenituro ; the limitation of entails And 
settlements, “ so that lifo interests may for the most pert M 
“ got rid of and a real ownership substituted for eSad 
I thesimplifleaticmoftheteg^formsfortbetrsmsforoflaEid. 8b 
' far this is jrotty dear. jMmogbniture can of course be dealt 
with in a siiigle danse, and the Loftn CnANCJBLtoit’s Bill of 
h«t Session IS a very good example of a teoasilrefor outtiug 
downtbeeoste and verbiage of conveyano^rs. Tt is not indeed 
^uite dear to what extent JSEt, BsioitT ^tikn it nectesair 
^or poidblci fo limit entails And settiomente ; but still 6ne 
the sort of BiQvWhich he would 11^ to see on 
UbiB sdbjecA Be fotimatei^ faolvevAr^ (hat “ free 
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means something mo^ than all this. It means that “ it 
** Bball bo H» ousy to buy or sell land sis to buy or soil a 
** ship, or, at least, as easy as it is in Australia, and in nianj 
** or in all of the States of the American Union/* And it 
means, further, that no legal encourngomonc shall bo given 
“ to great estates and gix*at farms, and that the natural 
** forces of accumulation and dispersion shall have free 
phiy, 08 they have with regard to ships, and shares, and 
“ ma<?hinery, and stock-in-trade, and money/* Perhaps 
this may seem to some people very simple and plausible, 
but it would b(' intoivsting to know the precise terms of the 
legislation by wlji(di Mr. BniGiiT would make sure of pro- 
ducing these Hisulta. To this letter it is natural to tack the 
doseriptioii of free land which Mr. Butuht gave at Bir- 
mingham. **What,’' he said, “the agrionltnml class in 
“ this country requires is that the laud sboukl be made 
“ absolutely free ; that there should be steps by which the 
“ best, the cleverest, the most industrious, tlio most 
“ frugtd of the Bgrieultuml labonrcTs could giadu- 
** ally make their way to a k^i lor and liigher piisiiion/’ 
As Mr. BKlOimvent on to condemn the law.s whicli, he says, 
at prCHorii “ keep great csUites and gri*ai famis lieyond the 
“reach of the tigricullural labourers,” it must be sap- 
posed that his object w to gc*t hiw.s passed wliicli will bring 
great estatos and grcjit fnriiia within Iho reaeli of agri- 
ciiltuml labourers. Without inquinng how far ligi.shilioii 
for the various objocis which Mr. Brkiht has cTuitneralod 
is desirable, it wouhl be well to know by w liat sort of legis- 
lation ho thinks they ni*e eapahlo of being albiiucil. It is 
just at this interesting point, however, that his ex])laimtionK 
bec?onic eonvcnieidly dark and inysterions. Mr. IlKKiHT has 
already proved his skill and energy as an agiUdor; but 
it has been supposed that lie is now aspiring to tho r<*fmta- 
tion of n slatcsman. Untbrinnatoly, howevfiv tho hands 
maybe disgulsc'd, tho voiee betrays him. It is still th«,* 
voice of the platform orator, cur<*les.s of fa»*ts and williont 
precise ideas or settled plans, whose only object is to excile 
popular passions by vague and violent <li elamation. IMr, 
BitiafiT has, indeed, frankly aeknowlodgtul tljat he does 
not iliiuk that what ho calls tho land question is npo 
enough to l»o dealt with by tho present Parliament ; and 
it may pcrh«p.s Iw iidbired that his declarations on tlio 
Bubjetd uix.» merely intended to provide nmtcj’ial.s for agi- 
tation at the general ele(*tion. It would thus ap])ear that 
be is himself the cunning speculator wdjom lie des(»rihed 
in his speech at Birmingham as collecting subscriptions 
for a Djystcrious invention, tho secret of which was to 
bo divulged only when the money wsis all paiti. After 
tho elections perhaps Mr. BrUiJIT will inirodm;e a Bill for 
providing steps by which not only agricultural labourers, 
but all other poor labouring men, may obtain po.ssossion 
of great estates, gi’cat faruis, great factories, and rich 
mines. At ju'oscnt they aro niiable to get those things, 
because they have no money to buy them with. How this 
difficulty is to be got over is Mr. Bumm’s Bceret. It is an 
old Bocret with eharlutans of every sort and in every age. 

It is im{)Ossiblo to imagine a mortJ mischievous or uri- 
scnipulons form of political .agitation than that wliieh oon- 
siatfl ill holding out to poor and ignorant people a prosjieet 
that Bomothiug vory grand and beneficent is going to be 
done for them by tho Government., and that Ihoy arc to 
wake up one fine morning out of their nig.s and penuiy to 
find that somehow or other they have suddenly como into 
possession of tho squire’s land or their employer's factory,and 
that they are henceforth to live at ease and to give their ordci\s 
just M their masters used to do. Mr. Brioht profe.ssc .8 to 
now tlie trick by which this can be done ; ho has a Bill in 
bis bead, if not in his pocket, by which laWirera are to bo 
'eaabledit not merely to buy little bits of land, but to acquiio 
“ great fiirms and gi'eat estates ” ; and at Birmingham he 
stated that this was not a mere Bill for simplifying titles 
and transfer, but something quite different. If Mr, Briuht 
has not such a Bill, and if he knows he has not, what shall 
be said of bim P It is possible to test bis knowledge of tho 
subject and his sincerity by some of bis other sUiemonts. 
En^s and settlements might no doubt bo limited a.s he 
desires, but the sort of rel& ownership wliich would be sub- 
fiUtatod for them would bo certain to prove in a groat many 
eases eictremelyunretik Exporicnoe has shown that a system 
of life tenancies afibrds perhaps the most effectual security 
that can bo devised against the excessive creation of 
mortg^es. In France land is' mnch more heavily 
mortgoi^ than in England^ and the agrieultare of 
France, as well as of moitgaged estates in oor own country,’ 
docs not encourage the opinion thbt it is better 


for land to bo mortgaged than to bo in the bands of a 
tenant for lifo, who, ^ter all, is just as likdy as not to have 
tho ordinary instincts of fiunily affection. Mr, Brigi|X 
affocts to believe that the laws of primogeniture aim 
entail are the only cause of tho creation and maintenance 
of groat estates ; but practically, as is well known, these 
laws operate in tho majority of cases only to the ex- 
tent to which landowners choose that they shall operate. 
Entails can almost always be broken, and a proprietor 
lias only to make a will in order to divide hni estates 
as as his personal property. In Kent, where tho 

law is that in coses of intestacy land should go to all the 
sons alik(^ it is usually left to the eldest, as in other dis- 
triets. Moreover, entails are known to have at least os 
much efiect in preventing small properties from l)oing 
abst)i*beil into large ones as in adding to the extent of 
overgrown estates. In this countiy groat estates are tole- 
rated, but ii«>t entbreed, by law ; and they owe their exist- 
ence simply to a natnviil and widely pTOvalcut sontiment 
w'luch could be controlled only by coercive legislation 
specially devisoil for the pui’pose, and intended not merely 
to provido for eases of iiiU'stacy, bat to override the formal 
dirt*i*l ions of test.ator.s. At present real and personal 
property stand on the .same footing in this respect. Mr. 
JlKUJin*.s cliaractori.stli’: cnrclossiicHS and disregard ojovery- 
tliing except oratori(jal points is curiously shown by his re- 
mark that land ought to bo bought or sold us easily as a ship, 
<jr at least as c.asily a.s land is bought or sold in Australia, 
lie does not see that a ship is easily disjxiscd of because 
it is soiLu thing which can be handed over bodily to tho 
piirclia.si‘r, and carried away by him to a place of Hale keep- 
ing, and also bo(;.'iuso it has not been the custom to make 
.ships tho basis of .all sorts of family settlements and in- 
tricate pfjcuniary arrangomoni-s. The great dilliculty in 
regard te tho tmnsfer of land is that a great deal 
of laud ill this country may bo said to bo held by little 
knots ol |XTson.s in conjuiiciion, and. tho Jiominjil 
owner is only one shareholder among many. Again, Mr. 
limuHT likcms land to shares ; l)ut the analogy is obviously 
imperfert. A share is a specific and distinctly defined p.'n t 
(if the whole property, whereas an interest in land is often 
of a c(»ntingont chanurtoi’, and caijnoi bo sharply measured 
off in this way. So also Mr. Biiumr forgeis that England 
is an old countiy, whtiro land has been passing I'rom Imml 
to band for many generations, and where all sorts of coin- 
plicatcil obligations and interests have grown up in con- 
niixion with it, while the ownership of land came into 
existence in Austiulia only, as it were, tho day before 
yesterday. 

It would ccrteinly be very satisfactory to have a 
measure for the general registration of ownership and in- 
ciimbrnnces of land, and for simplifying and cheapening 
eonveyancing ; but even if entails were to bo limited, and 
tluj law of intestate suocossion to land assimilated to that 
relating to personalty, it would practically make vory little 
dilTcrenec; and nsHurcjdly none of these measures would 
enable poor raou to obtain possesjiion of “ great estates and 
“ great farms.” A poor man who has scraped together sonu^ 
small savings is tho last person in tho world to bo beuciited 
by an investnumt which yields only two and a half or tbi*oe 
per cent., when ho might easily get five or six. But then it 
is Mr. Bum Ill’s seci'ot how poor men aro to become landed 
proprietors all of a sudden merely b^ tho passing of an Act 
of Parliament. “ When I am King,” said Jack Cade, 
“ there shall be no money ; tho threo-hoopeil pot shall have 
*^ten hoops; all tho imlm shall bo in common, and in 
“ Cheapsido shall my palfrey go grass,** 


ROMAN CATHOLIC BISHOPS AND UNIVERSITX 
EDUCATION. 

T he Ttoman Caiholio Bishops, whether in England or 
Ireland, have never shown any conspicnons zeal in the 
matter of tho higher education. Probably it is doing them no 
injustice to say that the higher ednoation, as snob,' holds a 
very secondary place in their thoughts. They are Obliged 
to pay some attention to it from time to time, because the 
Roman Catholic laity want their sons to get a University 
degree; but if it were not for this external pressure; they 
would be quite ready to leave the question alone. If they 
,would leave it alone, no better arrangement could be desired. 
It would thon be possible to discover what the views and 
Sflnhes of Roman CathoUc parents really are^ U^ortn- 
natelyi hovrevery the laii^ nave intenat enough in tho 
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Biiljfect to force the biehops to take’ it op, bait feot intetoet 
enough in it to lead them to take it ti|j for themselves. 
^ one can say, for example, what opinion the Irish 
Itoman Catholics would have pronouncod on the Uni* 
Tersity Bill o£ last Session if the bishops had not pro* 
vided them with a ready-made condemnation of it. Irish* 
men are credited with a keen love of knowledge, and 
the most anxious parent might have been content 
with the safegnards provided in the proposed University 
for the theological soundnoss of bis son. Yet scarcely a 
word of xnmonstranco was heard finom tho Catholic huty 
when their bishops kicked over the fabric which tho 
Government had built up with so much pains, and left at 
least one more generation of Irishmen to end their eduoa-i 
tion at eighteen or to pursue it in another country. Still 
their action in that matter has at last shamed tho bishops 
into doing something. They have turned their minds to tho 
Catholic UTuvei*Bity, with tho view of seeing whether this 
langntshing institution can possibly be galvanized into life. 

“ Tho Sovereign Pontiff,” wo ore told, “ has given it tho 
“ power of granting decrees.” In tlie early days of the 
University, when its founders wore still striving to get a 
charter of incorponition from tho Qovcninieafc, thevo was an 
obvious reason why the Poi'E should not lay claim to an 
authority which might seem to i*ender a lloyal charter un- 
• necessary. After a time all talk of either asking or receiv- 
ing a Royal charter came to an end. It was not to bo 
had during Lord PaTiMEuston’s life, and w^hen Lord Palmkk- 
ston’s Irish policy had given place tg Mr. Gladstone’s, the 
iriotis of the bishops had grown too ainbitious to allow 
them to rest saiisficad with a charter wliicb did nob carry 
an endowment with it. But the exercise of the power 
to which the Pope lays claim was still postponed, in 
order to ascertain whether money, os well as dignity, 
could ho obtained from the Government. Now that 
tho bishops see that an endowment is not to bo had, except 
on condition of conceding iliq priiioiplo of a mixed Univer- 
sity, it is suddenly reraombered tluit the Pope is tho truo 
fountain of academical honour, and tluit, in holding its 
privileges from him, tlic Catholic ITnivt^ity will only bo in 
a jwsition which nearly all tho Universities of Europe have 
occupied at ono time or another. If the Irish bishops had 
been ill earnest, they would hardly have allowed their Univer- 
sity to languish for so many years for want of a qualification 
which can so easily be supplied. If they had waited till now 
to set up a Cathohe University in Dublin, it might have liecn 
e.xplained on the hypothesis that they had not abandoned 
the hope tluit tho necessity for founding such an institution 
wouhl have been anticipated by tho action of tho Govern- 
ment. But tho Catholic University in Stephen’s Green 
was S(!t up years ago, and it might have been expected that 
the bishops who thought it worth their while to go so far 
ivould have thought it worth their while to go further. A 
University which does not claim to give degrees is at best 
an anomaly, and on the Roman Catholic theory tho Pope is 
the person from whom tho authority to confer degrees is 
naturally derived. The Stephen’s Green institution lias not 
bad a ftiir chance given it. If over Dr. N kwman’s papers are 
published in their integrity, wo shall probably know 
why this advantage was denied. It is highly nnlikely 
that he should have thrown himself with so much energy 
into the infant undertaking, had he not believed that it 
would receive all the aid aiifl countenauco which it 
was mssiblo to obtain for it. Under his guidanoo tho 
Catholic Univerrsity would have enjoyed far brighter pro- 
spects than any that now await it. Tbo prestige of his name 
would have done much ; his own high conception of what 
a University ought to he would have done much, and the 
deserved populmty tho University would have de- 
rived from those sonroes would have increased by 
exiismal biroumstancos which no longer exist. At that time 
tests wero stUl maintained at Trinity College, and there was 
not^ as there is now, a Queen’s GoUego possessing a Presi- 
dent in evm way ^alified to command tho confidence of 
Roman Oaifaolioa. choice therefore lay between the 
nm Univei^ty and mixed education omied on under con- 
ditions not bray ^mmsjiend themselves to Irish parents. 
Tot, with all thm in its fovour, the OathoHo University soon 
dwindled into insifl^panoe. It is hesrd to believe tW this 
failure wus entirely, attributable to the inditferenup of the 
l^h Roman Catholics. . .r , . 

ByaenxmusoQTOidenoeDr* IfKwnw has been condem 
to witness the foiluiw of aiiother seh^O' fop giving Bomih. 
GbpthoUcs the ben^ of a Univerrily efoios^ii ^thout 
to their rel^craprind 


posed togou]^ to Okfoi^eo as to secufo to Roman Cattudio. 
students at ms old University tlie advantage of bbihg 
tbo care of an orthodox theologian who, was at the same, 
time the intellectual equal of any by whom their oaliglon was 
likely to be assailed or undermined.' If this scheme hod . 
been carried out^ it would probably have grown bf degrees 
into a Roman Catholic College affiliated to the TJniveimy 
and in this shape it would have done real service to Oxford 
in securing the repTosontation of an a^ct of thought which 
is at present in danger of being undervaluedi, and to tho 
Homan Catholio body in biinging them iniellectun^y 
abreast of their countrymen. Dr., Newman’s second effort 
met with even loss snccess than bis first. In Ireland be bad 
been encouraged to make tho experiment, and had, os there is 
good ground to suspect, been left in the lurch. In England 
he was not even allowed to make the attempt. Tlw lli>nian 
Catholio authorities were resolved for their own purposes 
to discourage mixed education in any form, and they were 
not at all anxious to have it proved that it need not be 
attended with any danger to religious belief. If there had 
been no chance of Dr. Newman rotaiutng> his inflacnco Over 
the Catliolic studenis, tho bishops might havo boon more 
willing to let him go to Oxford ; what settled maiters per- 
haps was that there was ever^i; probability of his doing so. 
A roiiegudo or two might havo served to point a moral, but 
a long list of young men who had passed through the 
furnace unscathed would havo been a most damaging item 
of evidence. 

Why tho Roman Catholic bishops sliould so suddenly havo 
awakened to a sense of their duties towards the laity of 
the upper and middle classes docs not appear. That tucir 
change of altiludo is in any way connected with a soiiso 
of tho imporlauoo of IJnivorsity education is in tho highest 
degree unlikely. Ecclesiastical bodies are not at all sub- 
ject to instanianeouB CA>uvei‘8ioDB, and years of comfortable 
and complacent neglect are by no means tho usual fot^- 
runners of vigorous Btriviugs after reformation. It may 
rather be supposed that the promised development of the 
Catholic University in Irelanu, and the utterly uuexjHjcted 
announcemont tliat a Catholic University is to be fouudedpn 
England, have alike been called forth by the fear that Roman 
Catholic parents will not much longer submit to sec tho 
cxistiiig avenues to a University degree closed against their 
sous by the dcoroo of tho bishops, unless tho bishops axe 
prepared at tho same time to open up some new avenue. 
Tho proposed schemes are hardly coleulatcd to havo tho 
effect which tho bishops dcsLi*e. A conception of such mi^« 
uitudo as a new University cau hardly ho realized by so 
small a body as the JDiiglish Roman Catholics, or by so pooi^ 
a body as the Irish Roman Catholics. Mgr. Capel, wh6 is 
spoken of os tho Rector of the English University, .is not 
known to tho outside world to possess any natural gifts 
appropriate to the Head of a University, while his piactical 
exporienco has rather lain in training colleges and ci^nvent 
scliools than in places .devoted to Icaruing or Bcience. 
Both the English and tho Irish Universities may occasion* 
ally secure on able foachcr in this or that branch of know- 
ledge, but uiiless tho Continent is laid under contribution to 
an extent altogether mcoimistent with that light-hearted in- 
difference to tho gravity of their task which at pwsent seems 
the predominant feeling in all^concemed, it will bo impos- 
sible tor them to maintain a siugle faculty— except piTbaps 
theology — in a state of even nominal completeness. The 
day may not bo far distant when tho lloinan Catholiq 
Episcopate will regret the short-sighted obstinacy which 
has cboi'actorized their whole policy as regards Univea^eity 
education. 


POLICE RULE. ' 

T he question between tbo public and the police is of so 
serious a character that it is important it slmuld bo 
clearly understood. Colonel Hendebsok has come forward 
to justify the conduct of ‘bis men, and we have to see what 
this conduct amounts to. Mr. Belt, a barrister, was lately 
aiTostod on a charge of tein^ drunk and disorderly $ but ibo 
magistrate did not believe the evidence of tbe police^ and 
dismissed the case. Mr. Biax thereupmx wrote to tbo Com- 
missipiBor of Police, stating the facts ; but the only satis- 
foction he has received is an intimation that ” it is open 
** to him to take his complaint before a magistrate.” It 
. would appw, therefoTe^ that the Oommissioner is himself 
'satisfod with thocunductof the, police on this iiccaaien, 
‘only made a fUse chaiM, but peremptorily re- 
m to huye tho ehai^ tested by 
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medicul officer, which, the Commiseinnei* assures its in his 
annual rtiport, is taken in every case of doubt, “ an a matter 
** of liuinaiiity and precaution/’ Notwithstanding this, the 
Conmiissioner publicly expresses his approval of their con- 
duct, OP — which, under the circnxnstauciis, is the same thing 
—refuses to express disappioval. Nor is this all ; Ootoiiel 
HookkwoxV, in effect, revives and repeats tho charge 
against Mr. Belt. “I have,’* he says, investigated the 
matter as hip aa I have the means of doing so, and the 
result of my inquiries plaeea the laatter in iin ontiwily 
** ditferent light ” — that is, in a light entirely diflV'i'OTit from 
Mr. Belt’s sUtemont and the wagistrato’s doeision. Wliat 
would Iw said of the editor of a newspaper who, having 
bail a verdict agruust him in au action for libel, next 
morning reprinted tho libtjl Y Yet fcho police are proe. 
tically in this position. Tho magistrate has decided that 
the police libelled Air. Belt, and ('olonel HesdeusoN imnn?- 
diately repeats tho libel in tho most public man nor, uud 
w'ifcli fill the authority attaching to his posititm. We must 
say that this fiooms to iw a very astonishing and intolciuble 
stato of things. 

But Mr. Belt's case is nufiutunately by no uioans thi> 
only cose of tliis kind. There is lh<J case of tlio ollicei's of 
the First Life Guards. lb*^o again ihtiro is a rnugistorial 
decision against t,hc p()lif?e; bnt tlie Buko of* CAMninnoE has 
forbiihion tho officor.s to take’ li.'gal procijoi lings iigaiiist 
them, and tho Commissioner appnivutly has no fault to tiiul 
with tljoir Ivduiviour. We supjiosii, thmlbro, that there 
will 1)0 no fui-ther irir[uiry, unless tho House f)f (kimmous 
takes up the matter. T'hero in j\lso the ease of Bone, tlio 
carjJOritfT, who, with Lis brother, was arre.stod on ii ehargo 
of assaulting the police wliich the magistv.itc at Ibiniiner- 
smith pToruiiincod to V»o gmnndh’s.s. (Jn Monday l:i8t there 
was a ivgulttv uuigiaterial fusillade against the pidiec. Mr. 
Back El.’, at Clerkenwell, complained that the police 
ppeforred charges of drimkouuess without bringing for- 
ward any ovideneu to support tie. a. and that in 
charges of ilisorderly conduct they aiway.M thrf;w in 
drUTikenness as a matt<5r of coiiive, wlietJier it was vn tho 
churge-shfu'fc or not. He ‘‘thoTight it: veiy strange that 
** coufitableA were not iustruotod tn gi\(Hheir ovidomu* iu n 
“ straiglitfopward and proper m.umer.” jNt Marylebone 
OwOEOlJ Hop.fx.s, “ r<'Sp(’ctably drr:-isei|,‘’ w.an charged with 
an assault on the police. He e.dUnl evidence to slmw that 
he did not assault tho eonstahlo bui, ilait it was the 
coustrible who jissjuilted him. Mr. M vNsriMi.n said he did 
not believe a word of tho evidtmeo in n’lf rencf' to an .assanlt 
on tho poliec, and disehiu-giMl tho <lofeiident. At Soiith- 
waid: an old mail of scvcnty-(nie, *’ of respectable appear- 
“ anno,” was accused (jf Ixung dnmk nrul incapal)It;. It 
tunied out that lie was very inllrni, snul nubjeet. to trem- 
bling, and Air. pAiriiiinui: diNirU‘;,si’d the eu -.e. Tliu.s witbiu 
a few days wo have dceisimm ugaiust. the pnlico by tho 
magislr.ites at- Bow* Street, Murlhorougli Sti-eet, Hairinru’r- 
Hiiutli. Clerkcnwoli, Aliiryloboup, niul Southwark. Pot<rtibly 
tho lungistrates may have lu.*eu inistakoii in sonie of 
these eases, but that has nol-hing to do with tb»* immediate 
nneslion. All that tho public know.s is that half-n- 
dozon magisLmb’fl luive declared that a eorLHin number of 
polico const.'! blcs h.ave given false cviMtuirc, and thni 
these men, with this stigma ujion them, aro roi.iinc<l in 
a position in which they may cvnitinne to behave in tho 
same outrageou.s manner. 

Colonel Hi:ni)ee.son seems to think that he cuUfOfles a groat 
deal in allowing that it is open to pei’sous wln> have 
Jfillsoly acenstid by tho police to .sunmioii them befoi’c a mngi.s- 
truto ; and perhaps it is a great <leal from his point of view. 
If things go on ut their prew’tit rate, it is» doubtful how 
long tho public iv'ilJ be permitted to enjoy this iudulgcneo, 
and perhaps they had lictter make use" of it while iJiey 1 
pan. What Colonol HENUKitsoN ap|x'.ur.s to Ibrget is, th:it ! 
the pei-sous to whom it is ofien to go to a nuigistruie 
have nlreaily bcoix before a magistrate, and liave ol>UuiiedT 
after full inquiry, a decision in their favour. It is iu)t in 
the natural course of things that a suitor who baa obtained 
a verdict should be anxious to cairy tho question before a 
court of appeal. That is usually left for the other side ; 
^mA if the other side is indisposea to voopeu the question, 
it may bo inferred that it has good roasona for aeqaiescing 
in the declsiou which has beou given ugaiiist it» 'f he Com- 
sdssioner of Police has stated veiw di^inetly the rule laid 
down the Home Office in rej^ra to eo^]^ainU against 
police. It is that in all <marge$ agaiiist vmohm eff 
tim polioe force in which tho evidenoe is confticitng, and 
mxppcxt&i on either side by wHnesaeevrfae m not in 


** tome, the case should be sent bo^ a 
“ decided by tho Commissioner of Police.” This is a very 
good rule. It is obvious, as Colonel HsBDfSiison remorics, 
that ho has no power to hold* a judicial inquiry, and that 
any decision at which ho could arri\'e on jpmis ovidenco 
would not be satisfaofcorv to cither party. But the role is 
one thing, and Colonel Hendbkson’s iutcrwetatioii of it is 
another thing. Every one will agree that these cases should 
bo sent before a magistrate; but by whom should they be sent? 
Clearly, we should say, according to ail justico, reason, and 
coiuiuon sense, by i ho Coniztiissionor of Poliee, The persons 
who have Itcen acquitted by the uiagisbrates httvo no reason 
for asking for another hearing. They are quite satisfied 
with tho decisions which have vindicated their inno^nce. 
’I’ho Commissioner of Polioe is, therefore, in this position 
— oithor lio must l)o supposed to acquiesce in the decisions 
against the constables, iu which case he is bound to punish 
them, or he is anxious for farther investigation, and tliis he can 
at ouco proi’Ui'C in the simplest possible way by sending tho 
constables belbvo a niagisti-ate. In tho navy, when a ship ia 
lo.sfc, tli(5 officer in command is immediately placed on trial — 
lliat is to say, the burden is thrown on him of proving that 
it wa.s not through fuiy fault on his |)art that tho ship was 
lost, .same rule shouUl be applied to policcmon who 

lose a c’ose because their evidcnc'io iS doomed unworthy of 
credit. Tho dixtision of I ho magistrate .should not be a unal 
decision, unless the polioo tdiooso to accept it a& such ; but 
if th(’ro is to bo a second inquiry, it should clearly be at tho 
iustanco of those who luivo lost tho verdict iu tho first 
olio. 

'Phe question at issiio may bo wry simply stated. Tho 
piiblit! hius before it certain magistorial judgments against 
the p(»liee, tug('thor with ovident c wJiieh appears to boar out 
those jiidgmcuts in the strongest manni’i’; and the coin 
(hh’ficc of the ]ml»lic in the houesly andejqwudty of the polico 
hiiH consequently iM'en very much shaketi. The only way 
ill which this coididonco e.aii bo rostoi’cil is by the prompt 
pftnibhrnent of tho ulUmders, or by a reversal of tlio coiiclu- 
siuiiH lUTivod ni by another inquiry in open court. Tf the 
Ckuninissiorior does not cfioose to have another iiujuiry, ho 
must not be surprised if* tho publie ileelincs to have eon- 
lideiicc in his ineii. TIktij are h’ss than eight thouRand 
const abJes lor ordinary duty in the whole of the metropolitan 
district, wliich contains conwidonibly .more than three 
millions of pcofilo. Aa men must cat nod sleep, there is 
only about half this number of poUeemon availablo for 
nftivo duly ut any time. Jt is estimated that there 
are more than throe thonsjiud “known thieves, depre- 
“ datoi's. and suspected per, sons ” in tho metropolitan dis- 
trict; and there arc of course a great many more wlio are 
not known, as well a« a largo body of people who would be 
v(.Ty likely to boc(UTni disorderly if they were not kept iu 
awe by the police. It is obvious, therefore, that if it oamo 
to a pufjli, the polieo by themselves would boa very ineffectual 
piM)U'clii>n against rai>irjo and disorder. The strength of 
the p>Uce lieu inainly in their eluiracLer and prestige, and in 
tho a.ssuiTipHoii that they have behind their bin.'ks the great 
body of hoiuwt, wclUlwhaved, respectable citizens. Take 
this away, and they aro no better than a cardboard battle- 
ment. Tho question is, how long the polico will bo able to 
riM'kon upon this irullspensablo sup[»rt if they go on as 
they aro now doing ? And this is obviously a very serious 
question. ’J’hero is Bomo highly Buggoalive information 
bearing on this point in the Corauiwsioncr .s aunual Heport. 

Tho ttssaalts on the police,” we ore told, ‘'fiteadijy incroaao”; 
every policeman is oas-aiilted about once every two years. 
“ 71 io number of police charged before magistrates has iu- 

en’HScd from fourteen in 1871 to thirty-livu in 1872.” This 
shows that tho polico are liecotoiiig every jieur xuoro 
mrpopular, and more exposed to fiu.spieion and distrust; 
and wo have just sceii the sort of (‘neouragement wMch 
they receive irom their chief when they bring folse 
or reckless chwgos against innocent pei’sous. Oa 
this point the testimony of various correspondents of 
tho Tmien is fully corroboi'ided liy tho caao$ to which 
we have above called attention. Fjost ymt the total 
number of persons apprehended by the McibropoHtoiti pOltCft 
was 78,203, of whom 851 were acquitted on trial, and 
22,425 discharged by luamtratea. How many of the 
2,455 ^ho were couvioted on trial, and of the 52,47a 
wliu wore summarily convicted* were cemvicted on evidence 
ot* the load, of wme^ we have jnai had se-nMoiy painfU 
laa^ be a xnatter e£ ocmjeoteeew Alongside., of 
is enrewte g charges aeuiiitft theped^ 
of tbmw the pdihoi wiefiftMlm 
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of the biioad and cheese banquet. We cannot deny, how- 
ever, that they have piohabty a rather hard battle still to 
hght. For the moment they have saved 6o/., and they have 
had a pleasant glow of natural self-oomplacency. The most 
rolined good livers eomeiimee take a pleasure in returning for 
a moment to a piquant fdmj|lirity; and our Masons were no 
doubt amused for a time by their bread and cheese novelty. They 
perhara regarded it as verging upon a practical joke ; but still as 
a goou«hunioured joke, end one which served to point an excellent . 
moral. Ilut will they bo able to keep it up in c.old blood ? Will 
not the fifth or sixth banquet on this frugal scale b'gin to bo sonie- 
thij^ of a bore, and the spoochcs which it provokes be somdiow want- 
ing in fire and felicity ? A last this is the melancholy cynicism which 
always intriides when one seeit a bold attempt at reform. Fven in 
the tot motives there is a mixture of something earlhly. Tlie first 
ascetics rcnoimce the world in all sincerity; the next generation 
find that asceticism is become the fashion, and play at it as they 
play at any (lopular amuflonient. Aud so this great bread and 
cheese movement may have its weak side, l^ssibly, if ihc 
prophetic spirit were granttid to us, we might foresee a distant 
age wlien the bread and cbecso would be still ostensibly onion, 
but supplemented by luxurious faro introduced under flomo 
cunning pretence; as in times of corruption a hair-shirt may 
become a mere ornament worn over a comfortable suljslraliim of 
inner clothing. But it is not given to us to raise the veil of the 
future, or to tmee the seeds of decay in the fresh cnthiisinsm of 
the early reforjiieis. The leiuptatiou will probably cxnuo when 
these puritan Masons^ discover that their su boor ip Lions fall 
off, And that the saving produced by the frugality of their 
feast is counh^rliolanced by the want" of slimuJii.s to con- | 
tributions. Will they bo content to congratulalo thems»dvo 9 
that, if leas bas beon received, it has bi‘eo received without 
unworthy HulicitationH ? or will they n^turu to Ihn use of the old 
coarser stimulants? If we could hope that tho plan would 
succeed in both directions, that bre^ad and cheese wcmld b»^ at 
once a cheaper and a more powerful stimulant, then indeed wo 
should have a now hopti for tho future of our charitieH. Tlimi we 
might look forward to a day when all institutions would be judged 
on their merits, and people would give money becau>‘c money 
was really wanted, not because they had betii agr»M)ublv warmed 
by wine and exliilm'atod by rhetorical llettcrv. Such a ilrenm, we 
fear, is too good to bo true. Tho great law that an JCngllrthmaii is 
most accessible through his stomach is not ici )«• so easily n‘peuled ; 
and it is to he feared that people will never Ix) wanting to turn 
this truth to account. Broiid and cheese are excellent arti<?li*s of 
food ; but we suspect limt it is a long lime boftire their price will 
be raised by a demand for the piiqioses of charitiiblo banquets. 


WOMEN AT SCHOOL. 

A ROIIBISIIOP WIIATELA" iwul to hold that thci-e was one 
chariicteristic distinction between men and womon. Wheu 
men, he said, were spoken of disparagingly as a whole, they wore apt 
to coincide ; but when any parli»*ularhum was attnekod, they UDuallv 
stood up for him, and did their best to show that ho was not such 
a bail sort of fellow after all. On the other hand— this was 
"Whately’ft theory, and wo accept no responsibility for it — woiui>n 
wore extremely* sonsitivc «.s to the general chanicter of their 
sex, while quite ready to join in cutting up the slsterhotMl in dotiil. 
It would bo iuterusting to know what feedings will bo excited in 
tho fomnlo mind by the Report which has just been is.'-ued by the 
Cambridge Sjmdicato for tho Examinatujn of Womon. I'ho Syndi- 
cate affect to report, on the whole, very favourably of the Industry 
and intelligence <if the majority of the cmidklates who appeared 
befon*. thorn at the diilbivnt centres, but they take upon tliciiir,»dvcs 
to make eomo I'emarks which, wo fear, will be thought to Iw olfcn- 
sivoly characteristic of the lUTOganco and presii nipt ion of man. 

It is stutod that only a fow cuudiditt(‘s, when e.xumined in the 
JSofOf Vaulhitty showed a knowledge of the lnjok i^nd a real hold 
on the argument, while most of them, although neqiiuiiited mure or 
loss witii Baloy’s facts, exhibited great weakiu*s.s in applying 
them conclusively. IMtwt of the camlidates had evidently studied 
the Scriptim*s very carefully, but “ the answers to a question 
whieh nsktjd for a careful summary of i Oor. xv. seemed to .show 
that not more than two or three candidates had nnid tho chapter 
so as to master its method and connexion.'’ 'J'he ladiea ciuim out 
strong'lv in arithmetic; but in Englisli hiatory tlu'y are saniasticHlly 
advised to avoid inero iluoiicy of expressioji ” j aud in JiJnglish 
liieratuTo tlfS besotting error was irrelevaneo.” Tims, when a 
brief summery of the Ji^driotaphia was asked for, the result w as 
that A great many acoounU, the re\erHj of hnef, were presented, 
not of the work, nut of Sir Thomas Browne, tho writer of U. It 
is remarked that it was observable that soveml caiidiilates 
who comjdained of want of tfmn had sinially misspent 
the time allowed them. The lixuminor further noticed 
fi^t “ good will/^ but “ a very prevalent inaccuracy.'’ In 
English composition the examinor discovered a weakness for 
sla:^ and a teudenev to Hippaucy, and too many of the writers 
did not ALillicic.ntly consider the tncaniug of ihu subject which 
^oy solocted.” One of the subjects which were set was to 
fix iho jplace of the novel in modem literature; but^many of 
the cnndulati^ started off at a tangent, and expatiated on the bad 
efieots of roading novels, the examiner endeavours to tako the 
edge off these homo-thmt$ by soggosting tbatj after all^ he has in 


his time read worse essays by men. The examiner may lei^ rm 
learned man in his own way, but he elearir knows yei;f little 
about women if he thinks to appease their natuml indignankm by 
a paltry concession of this kind. 

Wo have very little doubt that women will see throngh' the 
ffimsy pretence of courtesy and conciliation under which the 
examiners endeavour to dhsgiiise this attack upon the i^end cha- 
racter of the sex, and espocially on those very points on wliich women 
are Icnown to be most sensitive. A woman will stand a good deal, 
btit no woman with tlie least spirit ever submitted without an 
explosion to an insinuation that she was not a person of a loncal turn 
of mind. Even the patient Grisolda, who allowed her ohiloren to be 
taken from her uno by one, would no doubt have startled her spouse 
by the sudden energy of her character if ho had chanced to say, 
^<*My dear, it is roally no use trying to argue with you, for women 
are always so illogical.” All women are loncal; and whether 
they are logical or not doesu't matter, for all the same they liave a 
right to be considered so — this is tho iirst groat principle blazoned 
on tho banner of tho sex. Yet here we find a sneering examiner 
pointing out that only one candidate in logic showed a thorough 
graap of the subject, and that he found it exceedingly ** difficult 
to obtain a clear statement and ready application of impoilant 
deiinitioiis and theorems.” All this is quite of a piece with the 
malicious and impertinent suggestions of the examiners, that women 
are (li.sciimive and rambling, and that when they sit down to try to 
write a short account of one subject, they generally write a long ac- 
count of something else, 'riio diffi(!ulty of obtaining “ a clear stale- 
nicnl” from a huly is also a very stale* bit of satire. The examiner 
in La tin romorks that the gcnonil impression produced on his mind 
by the work done was “ that tho knowledge shown was in most cases 
rather due to a retontivo memtiry than actually assimilated with 
tho mind and thought of tho candidates.” Tliis is put in a very 
lino wiiv, and j)i‘rhaps the examiner may have flattered liimsolf 
that there wtis Homothing clever in tho sonorous turn of his 
miilignaut epigram ; but wo can fancy wo hear a female chorus 
crying, “ So women are parrots, are they ? ” And it must bo con- 
fesseil that this is roally ■wliat it comes to. Tho French examiner 
ef course has his hit with tho rest. Tie thinks it may not be 
amiss to warn enndidatea against rendering into ve.r8o'pa.S9ages 
which they are expected^ to render into prose. Here again is ono 
of tiu) old sarcasms on^ women, that they think tho hard, plain 
prose of life not good enough for them, jmd ai*© always wanting 
to soar into the region of poetry. The same spirit animntes the 
whole of thcfjc reports. They arc full of jeering allusions to 
all those little woakuesses reVeronco to which is known to 
he peculiarly oHensivo to the gentler sex. It may 1 k> true 
that women *^liavo a rolish for racy language, and there aro 
no doubt rumours that in the highest circles this passion for 
colour, or perhaps we should say for something else than prose, in 
conversation has led to the nso of a very astonishing vocabu- 
lary; but only a Ciimbridgtj examiner is capable of telling a 
lady to her lace that she is flippant and talks shtng. The pa.ssago, 
however, in these imports which will probably bo most bittiYly 
ix'senled i.s that in which prolicioncy in arithmetic is ascribed to 
women. I t will be imdei’stood at once that this is only another 
way of saying that, if women are fit for mdhiug else, at least they 
can keep a correct account of housolveeping cxiwnwjs. It revives 
at le;ist one part of tho old imputation tbat their natural mission is 
'Mo ftucklo fools and clu'owiclo small Iwor,” although it is wdl 
known that no greater insult cmi uawada}8 bo paid to a young 
lady than to suggest that she po.sse.sses, even in the most trifling 
degree and shado^vy form, any of the qualities of a competent 
housewife. 

Altogether this seems to ua a very scandalous production. It 
has been printed by the Tnne» as a genuine document, and names 
are appended to it whicih aro certainly the names of gentle- 
men wjio ai*e known in Cambridge. Ho wo supjmse it" must 
he actospled os authentic. It will no doubt be toiien up by 
tho sox against whieli it is dirtwrWd, and we shall hear what js 
thought of it. The object of tho authors of this academicid 
lampoon appcriirs to have l)oon to Ijirow into an official form a 
consensus of the imditioual foibles of women, under pretence of 
giving tho results of recent examinations. Some of them are, 
perhaps, mamed intMi, and they may have enjoyed a malicious but 
shabby satiafactiou in giving vent to roraarks which had occurred 
to them in the coinuo of domestic conversation, but which they 
deemed it more prudent to suppress. ** My darling, I do not dis- 
pute your facts, but you show great weakness in applying them,” 
or “ I do wish you would avoid fluency of expresaton,” or 
“ Wheu you begin t4> eay just a single word on ono 
subject, why on oarth do you^ atari olf into a thousand words upon 
another subject w’hich has no poss^iblo connexion with it P ” '' You 



have certainly o strong flavour of conjugal controversy, and perV _ 
tho examiners may fern relieved in having at tot found aaoppor- 
tunity of speaking Hieir minds fmely. But after aU it is Surely 
rather bard on the innoceut victims, and it is o pity they cannot 
have their revenge. In the old &blo tlie lion observed thtit, if the 
nicture of one of his spedcs lyli^ in the toils of the hiwter had 
been painted by a lion, tho man would have been on tlie ground 
aud the lion on the top of him. Now that the women have been 
photographed by the examiners, it would be intemtiug to have a 
sketch or the examitiote, as n^soating the sex gvtmrally, 
from the point of view of /the ladies wo wm examined* We 
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^uld ipbftUy ^d 1 ^ deuffibad aa lnurdr padaAtk^ fti4 an* 
imaginatifa: always m a fra and hurryi and dispoarf' to oiy tliat 
iiine is up, aillioiigh there is plenty of tline to Spain; and giTen 
^er to a supersUtious worwip of mere rules ana tecudcal 
%tmalities. It would also oe pointed out that man, with 
an his profossed anxiety to make the most Of. time, 
4dten wasted it shamefully in asking for reasons when no reasons 
were neoessary, and in carping at particular expreasloiis, .although 
all the while ne knew very what people meant; and tha^ 
with an his boasted logic, ho has never masterra that elementary and 
most useful proposition, “It is because it is.*^ It mijafht further 
1)6 remarked that, according to the ancient saying, Minerva had 
no sooner started on a journey than she arrived at her destination, 
and that women had no reason to be oshamed of resembling 
so respectable a goddess in the mpidity of their mental iligbt* If 
women are sometimos too quica, men are dreadfully slow and 
plodding, and women often attain by intuition to what men, with 
all their laborious log^, fail to reach. This would certainly be a 


fevery case be found to be the samo as it'is ^ te 
Thawork done in England is unid^ on); to A)a ^ ^ 

is comparatiively little taUt about fdra; .to. oUr. m 
fruitful, and are speedOdy trralat^ into wkBBetii-';; 
are eountrieiu no qoubt, not very to from Sn«eAq,;whpM 
make a mucii more conspicuoitR figure in pbliito 
here. But what sort of iras? Such lus Kunainjn 


remsin barrm abstnoliona diverring men's sundi nau 

be done in the state of thmgs wldoh is to what might 
to be done in some state of things which is noi ' We haim liera* 
-too, of making war to ideas, as if it were a new but it 

is no such new tbiim for Englishmen to d6» though pemil^ kiw 
out knowing it. Three contuiies ira Sn idea took poiSossiOB 
of us here that the Queen and the law of England, mmt the 
Hshop of Borne, should bear rule In these kingdoms;; ana ba to 
strength of that idea there lived and fbught a generation bf men 
whose deeds are not likely to bo forgotten. But that trsi our 
heroic age, it may bo said, and the nationsl character has de* 
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good dubjeot for the next exoroiies in Englwh composition which heroic it may ^ sma, and fta natwiid <?»>««*« ^ ^ 
in teou&ed to ho written by huliee for tho OamhrWge Syndicate, generated. During this century, thtm, we have nlctm^ ta oor- 
^ ^ solves m our unimaginative natiunsl mind the iniquities of the 

, slave trade, till it has become a fixed idba with us to pat it down ; 

^ and BO we have persisted and still persist, for the sake of that idea, 

TTwrrto wvrng kxti\ Spending money and lives from one yearns end to another in a 

uNiDEAlx ENGLAND. thankless and obscure task, inglorious enough as warlike glory 

I F our national character is not all that it ought to be, it eer- goes, but still a war imainst the evil thing, and a war which has 
tainly is not for want of fuult-iinding. Thanks tu tho in- its conquests, won indeed now and then with an over-high band, 
•defatigable exertions of our own instructors, we are about tho And, last of all, ve have done much more than make war to 
best abused people under the sun ; insomuch that, if we want to an idea ; wo havomado an alrnady historical treaty for the idesr-^ 
hear any good of ourselves, our best .chance is to pick up what we surely spoculativo enough — of peace nod goodwill among nations, 
can abroad. Now, if you take any average liumnn being in praunnee of which treaty, and in further promotion of Which 
and predicate of hiin every vice and imperfection that can idea, we are about to pay bard money which we have always cou- 
be thought of, it is nigbly probable, seeing that no human tended that in strict justice we nover owed. Whether m&r conduct 
being is perfect, that if you only call him names enough in this matter has been tlie wisest possible, or whether it is likely 

come few of them will be true ; and this chance will of course to have the results that were expected, it does not concern us now 

be increased if the thing is done on a larger scale ; ns, for to inquire ; but certainly it was not the conduct of a nation in- 
example, if you extend your vituperations, according to the Oriental capable of giving due weiglit to what are called ideal coosidera- 


und predicate of hiin every vice and imperl 
be thought of, it is highly probable, seeing 
being is perfect, that if you only call him 
noma few of them will be true ; and this chanci 


And, last of all, ve have done much more than make war to 
an idea ; wo havo%ado an alrnady historical treaty for to idea^ 
surely speculative enough — of peace and goodwill among nations, 
in praunnee of which treaty, and in further promotion of which 
idea, we are about to pay bard money which we have always cou- 
tended that in strict justice we nover owed. Whether m&r conduct 
in this matter has been tlie wisest possible, or whether it is likely 
to have the results that were expected, it does not concern us now 


example, if you extend your vituperations, according to the Oriental 
method, to all your enemy’s ancestors and kinsfolk, or, according 
to the more ingenious Western method, to everybody who agrees 
with him or with whom he agreeB. It is but one stop further In 


to the more ingenious Western method, to everybody who agrees 
with him or with whom he agrees. It is but one stop further In 
the development of the nrinciplo ok wbioh tho members of one 
considerable party cost collective obloquy on the other party, when 
those who are in a minority too small to couatituto a party con- 
sole themselves for the ill success of their projects by attributing 
it to a national perversity. And, since tho number of per- 
sons of respectable ability who have ideas which they cannot 
get taken up either by tlio nation or by a party is very lai^e, and 
their views range between all possible extremes, there is abso- 
lutely no kind of mistake, folly, or vice, of which the English 
people is not constantly accused with a loudness and pertinacity 
that must end by making some impression. Thus our great 


to inquire ; but certainly it was not the conduct of a nation in- 
capable of giving due weiglit to what are called ideal considera- 
tions in the motives of its foreign policy. And then most of our 
political controversies at home are controvraiea about ideas. 
Indeed the ideal part sometimes so overtops the rest that it is 
difijcult to sec what has becomo of tho gram of fact. It is im- 
possiblo that any fair-minded person can look at all the dust that 
has been raised about the a5tb edause of the Education Act 
and then say that our politics are unideal 
We turn to literature. It would be alisurd to waste time in 
showing that the bast English poetry and fiction, not of any par- 
ticulor age. but of every age since we have had a literatare at all, 
is eminently rich in imagination. Let us rather see if oveA our 
literary shortcomings do not point in the same direcrion. The 
manner for which English writers are generally least apt is the 
epigrammatic. We envy the felicitous teisoness with waich any 


that must end by making some impression. Thus our great epigrammatic. We envy the felicitous temoness with wbich any 
British institution of grumbliugsoems to have its root in our other iVeuch writer of avorngo competence will give you his view of tho 
great institution of party government, and to be inseparablo from universe in half-a-dozeh lines. But is our national incapacity tp 


attempted to transplant it may be that tho princes and rulers of 
•thoSQ lands omitted to take over ns on essential part of the scheme 
this art and mystery of crumbling, without which it loses its 
vitidity, and becomes no better than a cut-and-dty paper consti- 
tution. So it is, however, that wo cannot play our comedy of 
life vrithout an orchestra of gimmbllug; and we write ourselves 
down spendthrift and chocseparingj chimerical and pusillanimous, 
absurdly senritive and stupidly iudiiferont, all in one morning. It 
would bo strange if all to candid friends of their country who 
indite these charges did not sometimos happen to be right; but 
it is quite certain that several inconsistent accusations cannot bo 
all true, and nearly certain that some of our platitudes, of aclf- 
deprociatioD, which are commonly accepted without question, are 

^(^0 of thra ist^e frequently and confidently repeated asser- 
tion that the English character is unimaginative, or, in a somewhat 
more imposing form, that the English mind is unfitted to grasp 
ideas. This falla^ is supported by an ambiguous use of the word 
practical. First, it is admitted that to English ore a practical 
people. Then it is assumed that a practical man means a man 
who cannot forosee any but immediate consequencea; whereas to 
moat practical man is, in truth, he who can foresee to greatest 
number of the most remote and least obvious consequences of any 
' riven state of things or proposed action. Finally, it is concluded 
that practice is in some way opposed to ideas, and that therefore 
^gliihmemand especially successful Englishmen, are deficient in 
ideslity. The ii^iistice of this condorion, and the Confused way of 
which it involve^ have been pointed out by Air. 
Heri^ Spencer. Tsldiig to his nominal tome to pairiotio bias 
wmchdras men^a judgments oh sociid questions^ henas lifted up 
his voiM against the anti-patriotic bias which leads many of us to 
-put a bushel <m ow own oondle; imd ho has shown how much 
^ to progress of Esriish iuvention and disooveiv during the 
>m 4»ib to the power of imigimtiOD. 
Profit tjrndaU, too, 1m epoMi <4 the necMd^'of fm&iwtiou 
to aeiencse So iw dspartment Is ooncemedo we^j take 

It that to popular fitoqy is ;4uficiiiitly exdbdcim Let us see 
wlmtheritmtscm anybstoriAii^ to oth^SParta 

oClife.'' - • *■ 

.A3re vre is mndh 1 m idisd. tori ra nsighteAm iibPriitoSe 

Utentiirei tt>4 ao tefhf Yf4 ,1ihMr,^:tms 


ry bring heaven and earth within the compass of an epigram, even if 
on wo put all tho oxcoptions out of sight, a thing to be wholly re- 
of gretted P Tho epigrammatic faculty seems iiardly compatible 
ue with a highly developed imagination. For it demands a sharply 
its defined and fimitod view — that is, nn unimaginative yieW'--of the 
tl- fiubjeot ; it is almost the essence of an epigram to see a part of tho 
of thing and refusa to see the whole. Of course a writer of great 
res imagination may be also an epigrammatist if he has cultivated the 
us, power of self-control in a degree coireepondbg to to extent of 
It bis imagination, as witness Goethe. Still to mind which cauuot 
ho see detached parts without striving to see a whole, which looka 
mt before and after, and fills up the meagre outlines of present ex- 
be perience with pictures of the future and the past — ^in shorty that 
»lf- which wo call an imaginative mind— will ho naturally less favour- 
uro able to tho development of epigram than one which is content to 
be comparatively discontinuous and fragmentary. 


be comparatively discontinuous and fragmentary. 

Qdently repeated assor- Whun we come to the tine arts, the cose is somowhat dif^rent. 
stive, or, in a somewhat We here find ourselves in presence of a ^nsiderahlQ mass of dis- 
id is unfitted to grasp contented criticism, much of it proceeding from competeny udges, 
d^uous use of the word ou the besetting faults of our artists and our public, llie sum 
English oro a practical and eubstanoo of the charges mode is, that the public taste in 
deal man means a man matters of art is crude and unformed ; that, in obedience to tho 
lequences; whereas the demand created by such taste, there i.H a supply of hasty and 
Ban foresee to greatest inferior work; and that the demand and eupply react on 
)in consequences of any one another^ to keep down the general standard of artiatie 
Finally, it is concluded culture. No doubt there is truth in this ; how much 
leas, and that therefore truth we need not now consider. Bat lot us see what it 
iishmon, are deficient in moons, if it is all true. In the first placf, the mere fimt of 
and to Confused way of there being somebody to criticizo the general standard of 
pointed out by Air. . taste, and some superior work to bold up as an example, of whrik 
theme to pairiotio bias average work ought to bo, shows that at all events tore ate seme 
lestions^ he has lifted up members of to public, and some aitlsts, who know bottevr < Keir 
lieh leads many of us to it is natural to those who stand on a high iovel tu be impetieut 
» has shown how much with average culture for being below thorn. But one is entitled, 
d disooveiy during the looking at the matter broadly, to say that the average is is good 
power of ImsginAltOD. as can fairly be expected, of our community, thinge being .as toy 
neceasliy-of inn^natim) are ; tot the existence of stirring criticism and discontent shows 
concerned, we my take to existence of ft good deal of exceptional merit; and tot this 
r exribdcia. Let us see again is tho mark of an iotive faehl^ of self-development, tending 
^ed to to arts pu the whole to a steady improvement of the average quality, 

^ whi^ ought to be co,«mted as otm gain; Our veiv diaoontent ' 

tisightoti ii^pditiles,^. ^thbuMlvOs tows, that we to not unideal; to dltoAtaiit, Ui 
toltfiiWritwItilatoto toh^er mm k wlikh gvo^hody ought always to bo diseto 
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tentedi menga having ao idea of eometliing better than the present 
i\gainf what is the meaning of the iudiscrimiiiato demand com- 
plained of? People have not yet learnt to demand only the right 
M>rt of art ; hnt they have learnt, or are learning, to eooU art in 
BOTue way, and surely that is aometbing. Faith is thovo, and 
knowledge will oomo. Anyhow, it ia not want of iinagiiiatiou 
that to imperfect work being tolerated. One might almost 
Hay it is excess of irongmation;, unouaViiicd by the training which 
teaches both artiste and public what degree of perfection can bo 
atininod and ought to be required. One of two cbildreu will bo happy 
making a little world out of blocks of wood or scraps of paper; tue 
same odds and ends serve at will for trees, houses, dogs, cats, or men, 
nay, fur iiupossiblo monstcca and cosllos in the air. Tne other 
must have model houses and elahoruloly dressed dolls. That is, 
tho one is content with rougher and more primitive artistic repi^e- 
soutation than tho other. Of these two which is tbo more 
ima^ativeP We must surely ulhiw move imagination to tho 
child who tan carrv through a whole fairy talc with its hits of 
wood than to the cnild who must have every ribbon of its doHV 
dress ail accurate comiterpart of the current tush ion. For tJio 
present this lust is wiser about ribbons; but ano know of whom 
to expect most when tho two are grown up. IVrlmps aouuilhiiig 
like this is true nf the present transltioual state of Ilngltsh evlu- 
cation aud Fuglish art. 

What is ftiaias with our nrt^ in short, is not that wo Iiave too 
little imagirmtinu, but that imngijnition lias oulruti l:no\vh<(lgo. 
Jn tho work of tho greatest and mo.4 iinngitiativu of modern 
paiuton — and he was an Engli^Iiman — wo mu* hi.s conceptions 
WAxitig from day to day bolder and more f.})londid, wrostlio^' with 
his powwra of expression, consumnnite tluiiigh iho**c wcu% and at 
lust ororwhelming them and losing tbeinsolvosin oxet ss^ of broken 
and uniuteHigiblo glory. lu this direction, not in the direction 
of uai'Towncss and poverty, Jin our real dangers lor the future. It 
is tbo unice of oriticisin uud education to avert them. For that 
end let education, bo accuruto and cnilicisiii btringont. Hut let us 
not WHSto our time on luistnkeu 8elf-tthn.«‘»‘iiusiit, or fancy that our 
ground is bamn because it must be cultivaUd svith thought and 
labour to bring forth g<iod fruit. 


ANi^lENT Vr.UdXA. 

W E' spoke casually of some of the buihliivM of Verona when 
we Were speiikmg, about two years eiiuN*, of Humam;»(|UO 
architeciuro in Northern Itiily. Hat, like all tho gmat Italian 
Cities, Verona may be lookod at in many ways, aud in truth th.* 
only way trtily to maHter any of them is to visit IIkmu iigain mid 
again, etich time looking at thtnn mainly with a view to oni' rbus 
of subjects. As for ubjoota of other ckiHses, it will be well for the 
time bubig, wo will not say to shut the eyes to them altogether, 


Fliny, there ia the Veruna of tho Nilxduninm, tho Hera of 
Tlieodoric ; there is tho medirovol Verona, the Verona of comnion- 
woaltha and tyrants, the Verona of lOccolino and Clan Gniiide ; and 
there is the Venma of Inter times, uiidfT Venetian, Fixjnch, .-ind 
Auatrian lioiKlagc, the Verona of Congn*9ses and fortiticiitions. 
Verona, like lio Mans, is on Et'hHlaua, sproadiug, circlo beyond (urcle, 
each range having its own history and its own moniimeiUs. Of ono 
of these rangos it is at first disappointing to liud so little to 
remind us. When wo lliiuk of tho fume of Veromi in Teutonic 
romance — how the city and tho hero hnvo oach taken the 
name of the other, and how tlnsy luivo been fused togetlier 
on Teutonic lips — wo ore Inelinod to wondor tlnit ** 1 lictrich von 
Born” should have k*Tt such slight truces of hiinsolf in his own 
IHetrifMmm* But it is perhaps w\*j 11 that tho surviving mouu* 
inenls of Tlieodoric and his ago bhould bo gathered togidhcr round 
tho one s|)ut which htniuls hy itsolf in the wholo world, and that 
tho city which bomdA of his church, his pahicc, and his tomb 
•hoidd not bo o.vposed to rivalry from another city whicli, though 
it has oomo to hour liis name, was, after all, only his occasional 
ctojourn. It is perhaps well that, as Itaveima has no sliaro in tho 
etrUer and Liter glories of other cities, as it ImiuhIs no arches or 
amphitheatres of hoatlicii days, no pahiccs and cliurrlies of the 
later Christian ages, it should have its own iutcrmedialo ago 
wholly to iUolf, and that neither Verona nor any other eity should 
intrudo on its specif privilege as tho bridge which joins together 
the two worlds which elsewduire are parU*d by so yawning a gap, 
Oertoin it is that, while Verona is so nch in remains of earlier and 
ktor times, it has nut a single perfect building, nothing beyond 
doubtftil pokionecif wall, winch tivoii pretends to belong to tho ago 
of ThooduHc or to the ages immodiateV before and after him. Of 
hia pakce on iho further side of the nvor, looking doxyn on the 
eity and surrounding lands, a contrast indeed to tbo site of his own 
home umung the eanals luid marshes of Kavemia, the history can be 
traced down to our own i^utury. Dut oil traces both of the palace 
itaelfaudof the many successhne buildings which have succeeded 
k hflkve vanisbod Wore tbo nocessidcs of modern wiufare and 
defence, As for os the great raauuments of tho city go, we 
leap hum Oollienus ami Diocletian to Henry tho Ibird. in- 
tonaodsote apace is lillod only by some fragments of wall, which, 
truly Of feJs^y, boar tho name of the grbat Oharios, and by the 
sitigk strange etrhctiu'e under the slwdow of iSt. Zeno’s minster, 
which coEs itself tho' tomb of his son, the youngest Pippin, the 
ftiit of iho Fxankleh llouse who reigned over Ita^ os a sopoxate 


kingdom. Tlie s^ies is not on uninitractiye ono; DiockiifB^ 
Charles, and Henry each mark stages in the histoxy of thoEmphroi 
each was a rei^orer after a time ill which ik power and gkoy^ hoA 
fallen. It is well that the series should bethnnad by thmn, khJk 
Theodoric, with all the splendour and happiness of his Ital^ 
reign, stands raihor ns a breotk than as a link in the Imperial series. 
Aud whuTt wo reach tho reign of Henry the Third, we cannot pokt 
with ccTUiinty to any monmnent of his reign, evc^t the nmtdonied 
lower stage ik the great campanile of St. Zeno. Au that giveathat 
noble lower the cluractor which is improssed on all tho towem of 
the city for many contiurien is due to the stages which were 
carriod*^ ujj pcrJiaps a humlred and thirty yearn later. Among the 
great Imiblin^rs of Verona tliero is in truth a gap which threads 
iroiu the Iblrd century to the twelfth, and carries us at a bound 
from the umjihitheaire in the days of Dioclotinn to the ckirch of 
tSt. Zeno in the duvrt of Frodericli Burbaroesa. To tho oxchitsctural 
student iiidei'il that church, tho great oxamplo of what, in con- 
iTAst to JMhu and liiunui, wo may he tinnpted to call tho harhario 
form of Italian lloinaiicsquo, is alone worth a pilgrimu^. Itsanka- 
as an exam pin of its own stylo with Diirliani and Pisa and 
Spi'vor and Si. Si^rniii at Toulmwc. And far leas stately, but hardly 
interchtiiig, is tho little church of St. Stoplum on Theodoricii 
8iil(‘ of tho river, lls main body rullileasly disfigured, but still 
keeping its oontrnl octagon, its pillsvcd c,rypt, t?io arcades of itR 
upper and ils lower apse, and the at<me chair of tlio bishop still in 
its iincirjit place, it is a monument of tho tiim^whon St. .Siophcn’a 
disputed witli tlio vn‘*ter J)fiomo on Iho othi'i* side of the river its 
riglit to lioM ilio iir^t ]»laco nmong the churches of Verona, tia the 
scut of her bishops in liti^ nnd their burying-plaee in death. 

No IcMj lull of as'^ociations in their own way aro tho later 
buildings, tho tall lower of tho iiiiiiiicipaUty, tho pal.^ces and tomba 
of the tyiMiits, tho housu (.hat .shedtered Ilanto, tho (natk looking 
forth bo prom lly oil tlio northern mountains, iho brood arches id' 
tho bridge that stems tho rushing Atligo, the long nmty of 
I doinnslic liuildioiia which make \'oromi ono of tho chief schools of 
1 urchitfctiire of lift own type. For the admirers of lliat type there 
i is the. Ihtmno — containing also ports of earlier aud befctii work — 

I and the luori*. btrikiiig. pile oi S(. Anastaaia, ono of those vittil;. 
j clmrciica <»f pointisl urchos without appriipriatt' detail which wo 
I bhould welcome at Fnloniio iu tho days of King Roger, but whicli; 

1 wo look on with less respeckwhen we remomber that, When they 
i iirodtj, Wcsluiiniater and Ivdln and Amiens w'cro already risen or 
i rifting. Hut for the noncti we wush to take our leap biickwurils to 
I tho earliest existing roimiins — to tho Verona, not indeed td‘ 

I OalulUis, hardly of Fliny, but to fi which was ali«eady 

I beginning to bo HUcieiit when Olandian sang of it. 'J’bu 
theutro on tho left — on Thiiodoric’s— side of the river, the 
thojitrc whicii laid bt‘Cuino a liemisod quiUTy in tho days of 
King Boren‘riir, is so utterly shattered that wo can hardly do morn 
than judge from the noblo cupitiils of tho earlier and purer Ionic 
form how stalely a pile it must Imvc k'on in the days of its wt- 
fecliun. The Hinnhilheatre oil the w'orld knows ; porhHps it is Jess 
I generally known now lately an I'kuperor sat theie to khold the- 
kind of sjH^claclo for which tho building was at first 
Jo.seph the Second, who had »(.> fur Jorgotten who ho was us to go* 
to itoui(» and to come iiwny wilhouL receiving tlie. rite which would 
have enabled liim to strike out tbo wonl Ermkltor or AVer-fuff tram, 
his stylo, was reinindod of his own existcnco by tho popular voice 
both of Rome and of Verona. The Korn an people wedemned their 
Emperor (“ Iiniiemtoro and when tho people of Verona 

greeted him with a ihreclold clappinji^ of hands — in our days it would 
cioubUess be called a threefold ovation — as he beheld a bulMight ia 
the old arena, tla^ miigistrutes duly eoiuiucmoruled Uiu £irt 1^ an iu— 
Scriptiou iu Avhich **lum.O0e9. Josepima IX. P.I^A.” came as uatu- 
rolly ns if lie liad Ihm^u Vespasian or 'J'mjun. At first sight, while 
(iue kinenls the loss of ncaidy the w hole of tho outside range of 
arches, one is templed to bo displeased at the aln^liito perfection 
of the internal soats. and tlie new look of some of them. But 
when wc thid that tiio practice of keeping them in x^jpair has rone 
on unbroken tlimugh all ages down to our owji, the custom ^If 
becomes a part of the histoi'y of the building, as well wortk 
preserving as any other. Like all otlior baUdingo of the some 
class, the Veronese auiphitheatre brings out in its full pet^ 
feciii)n the massive graiideur of the true Homan style of 
building. It is the arcli, Urn true Roman feature, which gives the 
building its clmrocter. The (hock leiiiures, which in the more 
enriched Roman buildings act as a lUAslv to the real constnie- 
tiun, aro cither not theru or have so littk prominence as not to 
inicifere with the genuine Iwoman ellbct. lliey liordly count fer 
more than the eng^ed shafts whicdi nurround the apses of Luoea 
and (Speyer, or oven than i he pib^ior buttmr'ses of our own Nonuan 
buildings. And if wo go into the and cavemoua roooSflesuf 
the buudi^, we learn anotlmr left-Min in tho hisiury of the build- 
ing art Those who have not caiiiod their studies beyond ow 
own idand are irreaiBtibly tempted to attribute some of the ohaiao- 
teristic futures of our barlit.%t towers to imitaiioB cf a tlmlMK 
oonstructioii in stone, to what has boon ingeniously polle d “ stone 
carpentry.’' But in this I'espect, os in ermy other, out prkuUivtt 
Romanesque buildings mo built as their ibiudcrs fHmetiBed to 
build them ; the stone carpentry, tbo lung and sheurt woi^ of out 
l^iiniiive towers^ ia thmioughly Rcnniin; it^may be sesn .00 « 
gigantic scale in the darlc places of the omphithtiatre of w# 
are now spi^kiiig. Li short, the aigunumt jfeom Ibe seeming cooi* 
stroctioQ of tlicse buildix^s, though fiir moire ingenioni, Ss 
of A piece with tibo nofablo argumeot At whidb wo hayo had m 
kagh befeue imw about the 1 IW ot' thp word 
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SVom (ih6 ampbitheatve "We timi to tko gotomye, tiie gre^t 
' VwfiiMBto hav^ to aogmt a opmjpiun^ 

wKiy Nigjfa of iWlanSofrtlio xeiQantii\o|.iiia Wo 

' .<Maa ^ gettiitf asiclo the biunlU»o£ wor, V^^iKona i|» a^ 
panes in ita aniphithoatve aa Tsior earpanet Vnoaa ig. ita 
gateway. The oompariaon may ba thought vnfiur. aa i&a Tr|of 
pate la all but jper&i^ while the Vexona gate ia auupij the outside 
ihUL Still the outer iace of the two may fiiirlT be oompatod. 
Trior indeed Ima the advantage of oatlule^ in the magnuioent 
flaaiking towera on either aide, while Verona hto only a Eat £rout 
on a single level. Trier too baa the ad^'antagu of poution, stand- 
ing free from other buildings, os still being the actual entry to the 
oity from its suhurba; while the gate at Verona suffers in architoc- 
tcund effect, though it really bocomes more striking aa an historical 
Bionumeut, by being no longer tho entnmee to anything, but apait- 
ningonoof the busiest atrecta of a dourishing intMern town. Our 
doctrine sound frightful, in classic ears, but to our miud the 
comparison between the two gatoweya sliow^ how for the real art 
of architeeture had advanced betwoeu the days of Gallienus, or the 
days before Gallieuus, and those days after Oonstautine which beheld 
the building of tho sublime pile at Trier. Between tlie tivo, in 
iket, architectui*e made its great step ; the gate at Trier carries us 
to the days of Spalato, to tho earliest days of Bavenna. In the 
Verona gate tbet Greek features are still there, masking the Homan 
conalruction *, over Ihe actual up('iiiug8, over the windows above 
them, we unmeaning eutablaturos arid pediments, stone pictures, 
«o to speak, of real cutablatures and pe<iimciits, like the survivals 
of the old posichmse carv'od or painted on the modern railway- 
carriage. This gives the frt>nt the apponmneo of a ronfusiun of 
Greek tmd Roman ideoa, while at Trier^ as in ihe muphitbcati'es, 
indeed even more ihoroughly tlum in tho amphlihoatros, the 
I'omains of the coluiuiiiir system, the half-colunma or pilasters, have 
«iink into the Bub«)rdinate place wliieli they hold in Romanesque 
bnildhigs. In fact, lu'^cordiug to our hereiiotd view that classical 
Komau architecture is only a (rsnsitioiml stugo between one cou- 
aist^t form of construction and ch'coration in the shape 
of Greek art and anothor conristent form of construction and 
decoration in the shape of Romanesque art, on© might ^doubt 
whether tbo Trier gateway is not entitled to be called Roinauesqno 
rather than Roiuou. *\Vlictlicr OallioiuiH built the whole galo at 
Verona, or simply repaired and raiad an earlier gate, is of no import- 
ance at all in tnis point of view. Roth ports of the gateway allow 
the same hiult, the inhorimt fault of tlie classical Koitiun style ; 
ll>oib, in tt woixl, are jira^Spalotine, while at TVier, though, from the 
nature of the buildings, no arcings actually rest on coliiums, we rc*o 
the working of the same principle, the olfect of that great archi- 
tectural nn^dutiou of which thehull of Diuclctinn was tho begijiiiing. 

Still, with all this, the IhHa deiBonari of Verona is a striking 
obje(‘t, the more strikinj?, os we have already said, from those noinis 
in its position, tho way in which it is liemmed in by modem tmikl- 
ingSf wbkh talco away somowluit from its offoct as a work of 
orchiti.'ctnro. One wonders how it has lived through so many 
ages. At Trier, even if wo did not know tlmt tho gateway , was for 
nearly eight hundred years preserved by being used as a church, 
we do not for a moniciit wonder at its pre^evvation. At Verona it 
is almost more striking tlian the preservation of the gateway itself | 
to sefi tlio small inscribed stono.s which stand near it, remaining 
there in the crowded street untouclicd by the chanffea of sixteen 
hundred years. And it must always be romomberoa that the pro- 
sent gateway is simplv one wall of the ancient structure ) tho place 
of its fellow may easily be marked some way back, where a small 
piece of the wall, which is still to be seen in tbo acljoinlug ride 
striMjt, xnaiks the place where the other wall of the gateway 
• iqiann^ the m^ street. 

Besides the mto of which so largo a portion has been preserved, 
the traveller imould not fail to notice a fragment of one of the 
*other gateways known ns the Areo MZeoim, where one half of ihe 
.fiatoway bos been preserved throi^h the accident of a change in 
.tlie direction of the sfreet. In this the faults of tho Porta dui 
Borsari are less strongly maidled, and great lightness and elegance 
must have been given to tbo highest story of all by the small 
detached columns with their twisted flatings. reminding us of wlrnt 
was to come on a •vaster scale at Waltham, Ilurham, Dunfei’mline, 

^ Lindisthroe. One only remains, hut it stru^ us some of 
Ita fellowB had boon used up again among the columns of various 
Hnda which are to bo found in the apse of St Stmdien’s. We 
hare not loc^ luiowledge enough to identify toe Triumvir 
Ti^rius Flavius Noricus, 'the son of Spurius, whoso name may 
still clearly be road on tho architrave above the surviving arch. 
But we certainly thiidc that, when the buildixm wss peAset, it 
must have tormed a finer whole than that which is still preserved 
to ns ]!ie^y entire. Both, along with toe other Roman remains 
of the citr. form a noble Ssgmnmg of that series of buildings 
emerjand h^whtob gatl^, aground thrir centre, around tae 
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"VST® gloucostier and Bristol^ we 

Association. We ci^ngyet^ 

’ director .to Ws mi i ^ 

tharjave fbuad a 

blslK^wiiO , to obfy th^. bxiteii. Br. ElBcij^t 1^ toe 


kindof aebi to wtechRmust havw been ^ 

l^hep ol iSibttceatcnvV pnbUi^^ riewi about osiifef^^ 
hnposrible tor him to assto toe office to 
ceuor of the diocese is a wyman, and there It aebaitt preasdent tor 
ebadMltors being keepers of ooemilenoto ; but a wit fiiiiVdttr' of 
canon law still haw about the office, loia the. eaiiou law to 
the rule by whito a ProtSttaat eceliciritsto) wotdd wWk to be 
judged. The Ghurch AjssodatioD bae just toe qiuffifiiudtong jtotob 
the post of confessor to the Bish^ of Ohmeester and ' Bntlol 
demoDds. It is mainly composed of laymen, so that ihe i^itent 
may freely unburden uimteu without ihe least Itor of bsuig iiuh 
pected of soccrdoUl toani^. And'thm i» a further sstommfd fa 
the fact that it is an association \ eo that even if it wete acmentolfy 
composed eutiroly of ptiesls, or if Br. Oloae or Dr. Oummiiig afiavdd 
at any timo decree toat confession in secrete even to a laytnhtK ia 
unlaikul, the Bishop can take refuge in numbers. Thera i'snatoiag 
auricular about eontossion to a genersd meeting, absolulton 
would lose all its terrors if it were conveyed in a letter from a 
secretary, and began 1 am directed by the Standing Committee,’* 
Rut the Church Association is no less fortimote ihan the Bishop 
of Olouci'ster. I'jVcu in those days it is soniething to have a 
bishop liangingon your words, and reglismg his highest coneoptiou 
of the episcopal vocation in being the obedient inathunmit of your 
designs. And this blessing has been vouchsafed to the OhiUKh 
Association in a time of real n(‘ed. They must soon have inado their 
choice between seeing their labours go for nothing and. entering on 
A fresh era of proseciitUms. Both altsinatives were impK!<^|iaa.t, yot 
unless a bishop had come to their aid there was no third tMtso 
open to ilicm. Rut tho Church Association's necessity has been 
I>r. ICllicott’a opportunity. What waa impossible without a bishop 
is more thnii uos.'^ible with one. In one diocese, at least, the 
labours of the Church Adv^uciiitlon will not have proved uiitouitfol. 
They will bring sttirvaiion to curates and candidates for orders, 
and inconvenieuce even to the benoficod clergy. It may be oMected 
purhap.^ that curates and candidates for ordcra are bat small game 
to ily at ^ but in this respect tho Church Association has never 
ehowi) any uDcliristiLin pride, and their now disciplo is not aljovu 
his masttu's. If a curate is small, he is safe ; it u candidate for 
orders is smaller still, lio ia also safer still. 

The Bishop of Glouc^ter’s public submission to Uie Church 
As&ocialii>n has been offectod in this wise. Ju his diaive to tho 
clergy of the rural dcaneiy of Cheltonhaiu he has staled first his 
rcaeous for thinking that tho Rituiliatic, or, as he preiers to call 
it, tiie countor-Refonuation, movement must bo opposed, not 
tolerated; and, s^ondly, the particular tueosurea by which ho 
intends to oppose it. With tho first of these points wo are not 
concerned. Wo should certainly not think it a ground of 
quarrel with a bishop that he holds himself bound to fight too 
Ritualists. On tliis head his conduct must be determined con- 
siderations xvhich it is not within the province of a secular journal 
to »ppr«ciafe. If, as ho thinks, any section of the clergy anj 
doliheratoly pursuing a mischiovous or a dishouiAt course, he is 
bound to toko all lawful moans to prevent tooir pursuing it to any 
purpose. It is on the second point, tiidiiiitnra of theatops he proposes 
to take, that the Bisliop of Gloucester comes within the rmigo of 
secular criticism. The use of unlawful weapons, or the ungenerous 
use of lawful weapons, is os worthy of blame iu a bishop oa in a 
layman, and upou what constitute an ungenorous use of power 
a layuvm is every whit os good a judge as a bitoop. It is not a 
nice (jucstiou to lie decided by experts ; it is a tiniplo matter of 
fair play. To Ih*. liillicott it “ oeoma clear Uiwt tho form df, opposi- 
tion which ill too end will be foiwd most successful, as it is cer- 
tainly that which is roost kindly ond chmitable, is the opposition 
which rctots on moral influence and quiet pevsiutsivo mom torce.” 
This moral force is to he exoitod wherever it appears to be beyond 
doubt that ‘‘ practice which have been declared to be Ulcgiljl by 
the final deoisione of the C'oiurt of toe Metropolitan ” are persbted 
in. Tho form it will take iu tiie fitet instance will be that of u 
letter to tho offending clergyman. To ttos stop, it is needless to 
say, no obiectiou can bo luiaeil. Tho second, which is to follow 
upou the clergyman's disregarding the Inshop’e ftdmonilioa, will be 
to place a copy of tho letter in the rt.^^stry of the diocese. This, 
agmn, ia a nuittcr cleariy within the bishop’s competence. Heniay 
flood tho d)oce.san registiy with. copies of his corrcspcudenco if 
ho so pleai^oa ; and, provioed tliat he can raiso the money, ho 
may even build a next and spocinl registry to contain^ them, 
while this letter remains iu the rogislry the bishop will .iSscl 
the chm-clt nf that pnilicnlar parish dosed ^inst him. In 
tailing this view of the situation, the Bishop of Uloncester will W 
doing too very thing that his liitmilist advoraaiy most desfroa. . A. 
der^'man who knows toat ho ia f^ln^ counter to tho dpemek ot ' 
the Brivy Council wi>ald rather have a tuob iu his chmh toto 
his bishop. It ia never pleasant to tell yotu' saporior pffi^ to ma 
face that you do not intend to obey him ; bosides t^bxe is the 
dftfiger, or ntthcr the entainty, that the bishop WQuld giv< scou^ 
to too weaker mesibers of toe cimgrcgation by ordering a tiea- 
chorous churchwardeu to ]mt out candles, or by him- 
self on abominatiou of desowtloa for tho tionce, Audston^iijir whsTO 
he ought not. Up to tlds pdut,* therefore, we have nototng to 
say against the Bimop of Gloucester's propoeod nofiey'. It 
lo^mately under tto defiuitlaii of )tiflu<moe/’and it is 


Jifidy to be 03 efleotiv^ as moitil Influence usually is. IMdos all 
tois^ however, ilmBstoopfartltsf deolaras that, so long s« his letter 
remains uncancolled, it wilt be simply impossible ffir hua /'.to 
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irivo tho seal of tbo diocese to those documenta which a 
bishop tuny or withhold.” As delivered at Ohelteshma, 
thin well-rounded aentence liad the ^ult of not being quite 
iutclligiblo, but the Bishop liua since supplied the defect by 
a lotttir to the Times. From thia latter uocument it appears 
that tho meauitig of his charge is that he will refuse to 
license ciinites or ordain candidates ou the nomination of 
Kitualist incmuk*nta. ** Prosecutor,” cries I)r. Ellicott; in quite 
ft glow of moral self-approyal, 1 will not bo, but the grave moral 
inflaonco and diaciplino which 1 have briefly spccifiod 1 feel myself 
soleJDuly callod upon .... sorrowfully to exercise.” Trans- 
Intod into everyday language, the Bishop's protestation comes to 
thia: The Ritualistic movement aiiiis at undoing the Reforma- 
tion by the introduction of usages which have bocii declared 
iinlnwlul by tho Bupreme Court in matters (^cclesiasticiil. It 
is my duty as a bi^op to coutond earnestly agoioat this inovc- 
meol. But I do not intend to vindicate the law by prosecuting 
those who disobey it. Oh dear no, 1 am not such a fool. 
Public feeling is against prosecutions, and in these days public 
fiHjling is an influence that oinuot he disregarded by any think- 
ing nuui ” — Certainly not by any thinking bishop. The course 
I propose to take will only bring mo in couUict with persjms 
so insignifloant that public ^opinion Ms no interest iu their fate. 

I shall have to turn adrilt a fcAv eurnU'Sjbut curates have no means 
of making theiuHelves heard. I shall reject a few candidates for 
orders, but I um not bound to give my rtNiHuns, and no one can 
coiuplaiti of a bishop s being caivful as to whom lie or<iatns. By 
aleauily following out this unassuming policy, J shall live in peace, 
and dio with a deputiitiou fimu the Ooiuicil of the Church Associa- 
tion grouped admiringly roimd my bed. 

It seems cruel to disturb so pleasing a vision. To have all the 
glory of lighting the good tight, and yet to encounter no adversary 
w'ho is strong enough to give you a damaging blow, is a prospect 
which may well fire Dr. F^llicott’s imagination. Worldly men may 
think it motm to hit tho servant bocauso you cannot get at tho 
master \ but a bishop is bound to be unworldly, and in his notions of 
justice, at all events, tho Jiishnp of Gloucester is evidently resolved 
to merit this praise to the utmost. Theiv is one flaw, however, iu 
his caloulation wliich deserves to bo pnluted <*u#^. Ilia notion is, j 
tliat after lie baa withdrawn the hcenees td' all tlui Ritualist 
curatoa in Ids diocese, and refused to ordain any candidates on the 
nomination of Ritualist iiicumlKuils, ho wnll U lno nothing to do 
but to sit down odiotly until thest^ Ritualist itic'iiiubonts dio out, | 
and the dioc^^u nas got back to tbnt happy state in which the 
Bishop says ho (bund it in 1664, when thor<?’wert} 104 churches in 
which there ivns no observance Ghristnias Day or Good Friday. 
Ho forgets that when a bishop ewj's to any section of his cluixy, 
T'^othing shall induco mo to prosecutc^you, but 1 will do all I cun to 
juiiku your lives n burden to you, ho makes it very tempting for 
them to try wliother they cannot force him to prosecute them. 
Thoro are two ways in which a Ritualist cleigymau might succeed 
iu eflbcting this. One would be to disregard, and pei*snado hi.s 
curate to disregard, tho withdrawal of tho licence, and to go 
Oil just as before. Another would k to delegate to laymen 
all thoM services and ports of .st^r vices wliieli oro not .specially 
iipproprinted to tho priest, and to reserve all bis strength 
for thoso services for which a priest is indispensable. In tho 
] toman Church, we believe, the oflices which answer to tho 
Anglican morning and evening prayers are constantly s:iid by lay- 
men, and provided that a Ritualist incumbent can flud ecclesi- 
astical precedent for what ho does, he may not much trouble hiiii- 
self about the law of the land. Supposing either of these lines 
to bo taken in tlio diocese of (Boiicester iiiid Bristol, what is Dr. 
Fllicoit to do? If lie calmly allows hinisiflf to bo delied, ho will 
cense to bo of any value in the eves of tho Chureli Association,, and 
wdll run a terrililo risk of having their countenance withdrawn 
from him. If he go<ja to law, ho will be brought, at last to do the 
very thing that he is doh'rmined to oachew'. Whether a Ritualist 
incumbent is piHJseciited for disobedience to ** the Gourt of their 
Metropolitan,” or for defying the action taken by tho Bishop iu 
consequoiico of this disobedioneo, d«M*s not much niuttcr. To the 
law courts the Bishop must como at last. 

It ia not n point of murh iiiipoilaiice, hut them is something 
not quite ingemums in the phrase wdiich Dr. Fllicott advisedly 
uses, tho Court of their Metropolitan.” As a math^r of fact, tho 
final judgments in tho Mackonochio case and in tho I’urcluw case— 
to ono or other of wdiich the Bishop is plainly referring — were not 
iven bv tho Court of tho Archbishop of Canterbury, but by the 
iidioial Committee of the Privy Council. There is a 'sense 
rhaps in which the judgment of the Court of Final Appeal may 
said to be the judgment of nil the inferior Courts ; but it has 
not been usual, and certainly it would uot be conveniont, to spesk 
of the indjmieDt of the Court of < jueon’s Bench when you really 
moan the judgment of the Court of Exchequer Chamber reversug 
the judgment of the Court of Queen's Bench. The object of the 
Bishop m assigning tho decisions of the Judicis .1 Committee to 
the (louit of the MelropoKtan is probably to in\eBt them with an 
^icclesiastical dignity which he thiuks the clergy might not be dis- 
posed to attribute to tho judgment of a lay court. It is a harmless 
little device; bnt at the saiuo timo it is a little too transparent 
to have had even a chance of escaping detection. 


CUBiOUS WILLS, 

rriHE liberty of making etiraage and nnintelUgible wlihi ia 
JL allowed by Engdiah law to an extent that ia not oasily defttt- 
slble. Granting that a testator may dis]^ as he pleasei within 
wide limits of his property, it might at least be required that he 
should express bis pUasure in unambignouB tenns. If this be 
equivalent to saying that every testator onght to submit his will 
to an official or private lawyer, it is certainly not the lawyers who 
would chiefly ^oflt bv tho suggestion# The interpretation of 
obscure wills furnishes daily business to the Court of Obaince!ry, 
where a judge and half-a-dozcn counsel maybe heard explaining 
one jHans nonsense by another man's nonsense, or, in other words, 
endeavouring to construe a will by the light or darkness of deeidea 
casitH. Where is tho i>ale and melancholy ghost of the testator 
in tho cause? Does ho revisit earth to hoar an order made fot 
costs of all parties to be paid out of his estate? If he in 
doomed to expiate his other sins equally with that of making 
his own will, then indeed his term ox purgatory sniTering must ba 
endless. Wo may pity those who in these dull November days are 
cemdemnod to hover among tho back benches of a Court of Equity 
and witness tho dissipation of the estate which bad been so painfully 
Rccumulnted. I'ho fog wliich pervades the court is only too 
exactly typical of tho numlal confusion produced byaigumente 
upon the construction of a will ; and after all tho elaborate attempta 
of learned wrirers to educe order out of chaos, it comes nearly 
to this, that an astute judge may And plausible reasoua 
for any conclusion that bo thinks proper to adopt. An 
argument in Westmin.ster Hall on a question of this kinci assumea. 
almost a spoiling character, because there are more judges and 
less knowledge of testainoritary law' than exist at Lincoln's Inn,, 
and therefore the number of possible views that may be token of 
tbe case is larger. 

('ouditions in restraint of marriage have been the cause of per- 
petual litigation, and a loonuMl writer honestly confesses that hia 
readers may bo likely to receive with some di*gree of jealousy hia 
plan for “ ri‘ConciIing ” the reported cases on this Biibject, sinCsk 
an eminent judgrt has expressed tho o])iniou that they are so cou- 
tnidictory as tci justify tho Couil in coming to any decision it 
might think proper. According to this writer, ^^condiliona 
precedent to marry with consent, unaccompanied by a bequest 
over in default, will be held in /.I'lroreiu,” unless in cwtain cases, 
whirli be enumerates. As Indies avo interested in tliis branch of 
law, it should be explained that a condition precedent is a comlitioa 
ihai precedes the vesting of an estate, while a condition subsequent 
is one of which the non-performnneo divests it ; and a condition in 
ferrot cm is a sort of legal scarecrow, or dog that can bark but 
cannot bite. In order to explain this principle by an example, w» 
will refer to a case ivliere a testator iuseited in his will a proviso^ 
that, if either bis wife or daughter should marry a Scotchman, then, 
his wife or daughter so mareying should forfeit all benefit imder 
his wdll, and the estates given to such, his wife or daughter, aa 
should so marry, should descend to such person or persons oa 
would be entitled under his will in the sumo manner as if his wife 
and daughter wore dead. It was held by the Court of King'a 
Jkmch that such partial restmiut <d maniage was legal ; and that 
the daughter having, while under age, married a Scotchman, and 
died, leaving a sou, such son could uot inherit ; but that tho 
limitation over (tho tt'stator's wife being also dead) to tha 
two children of tbe testator's nephew took eflect imme- 
diately on such marriage. It was OTgue<l ou the one sido 
thiit, though by tho civil and canon laws restmiuts of mar- 
riage aro in general discouraged and lield void, yet even thesa 
laws admit of exceptions to tbo general i*ule, as, for instance, if 
tJio condition bo only temporary, as not to marry boforo tho ogo of 
twenty ; or if it only exclude marriage with particular persons, aa 
a widow, or a certain person by name, or in a particubtf place, aa 
in ITork. But restraints of mairiago have always boon admitted 
by tho law of ]*higland in devises of real estate, and a fortwi 
where there is a devise over, as in this case. Many coses ostablisfak 
tho distinction that restrictions of marriage upon pecuniary legacies, 
arc governed by the rules of tho civil and canon law, whi^ ia 
general repels such restrictions; but upon devises of laud, or oveit 
chai'ges on land, they follow and ore upheld by tbe law of Ei^land.. 

** It cannot be said, as iu some former cases, that the prohibition 
of marriage with a Scotchman was merely in Urrorefinj fot that 
argument has never been admitted where there is an immodiato 
devise over.” It was not necessary to contend that a devise on 
condition of a generol restraint qt marriage was good. It waa 
enough that all the coses agreed in euppe^ of a reasonable re- 
Btricuon of t^t kind, and thero is nothing unreasonable in 
restriction in question. There oan be nothing unlawful in re- 
straining the object of a testator's bounty from nuunying 
with forbidden persons by name, or with the inhabitants of 
such a town, even in his own country. A rcstraiAt of xnany^ 
ing any foreigner of a particular countjj is at least as ^neson- 
able as against marrying one of a .different relidon; pad this* 
would apply as well to Scotland, tho established relmcn of whisk 
is diiferent from the Oburch of England, and the country' is* 
governed by a different law, althou^ united under the same 
crown. It was signed, on the other sid^ that this is a reBtsalnt 
extending to a whole nation, and that too inning an intoml part 
of the kingdom. If the restraint went to evezy person in. Saglandi 
it would clearly be void upon genml principle piolisy. Then .. 
why should not the same prmciples extend to fi&tbndt Xba 


ii|.p«rdoiAw«aiies,0ucli««hav^iri^^ giigk4iittii 

QOMumd n^ m Nigalatioim to mroot immvfiioat 
daamaget} lnittlu»|[oos to restmln inairioget whether i^xorkUiii 
or improTidoDti whieh is uoreasonaUe^ aud h^urioue to the 
j mteieet of the public, which is ooneenied t<^n>mpto provident 
nuunageei or at least not to prohibit thenip Toe ease of netmiii- 
ing narriaifo with a peraou of diftbnwt religion la diatinguliliaUei 
not aa rMtminti but as regulation, of marmge. The dimoulty or 
deteiUdniiig in what faith iho childrea ore to be brought up, and 
the domestic disputes ooiiseq[uont thoretipoo, may doss tibia under 
the latter head. There may also be a distinction on the ground of 
public policy between prohibitions of maxriage with a member of 
a fc^gn nation and v^th a member of a nation forming part of 
thehlnfifdom. ® 



The Court yim only called upon to certify its opinion on this 
case without giving any reasons, so we are at liberty to oonjoctore 
how &r both the will and the decision on it were iidluenced by 
the unpopularity of Scotchmen in England towards the end of the 
last and the bc^pnning of the present oontui^, The cose shows 
that the law is or was dilTerent according as uie property is real 
or personal ; the rules as to the fonnor being our own, while wo 
have ^rrowed the rales as to the latter from the civil law. An in- 
teresting argument might bonmiutaiuod upon tho question whethor, 
if marriage with a Scotchman could not, marriago with an Insh- 
man could, be prohibited. But the Court held that marriage w*ith 
a Scotchman could bo prohibited, and not only was the son uf the 
marriage excluded from the inheritance, but mso the husband was 
not permitted to enjoy tho t^late for lifo as tenant hy what is 
called courtesy. Thus the case in eflcct decides that the courtesy 
of England docs not extend to Scotland. A caso of great hara- 
sUp Qccurrod a few years ago whore h testator, ** presiding that 
hu daughter ^d not nuirry before sheamvod at the ago of twonty- 
eioht/’ ga\e her 1,000/. A gentleman wrote to the testnto 
asmng his consent to the marriage of his daughter with the writer, 
and the testator wrote in answer tliat he ga\o his qualified con- 
sent, ” but must hear from )\is daughter hoforo ho could make it 
absolute. The daughter wrote to hor fathor iliat ^she had given 
her full consunt. Then tho father was taken ill and died^ 
and & few months afrorwards the daughter, who was then 
only iwonly-oDO, married this gentleman, who cUimed the 
legacy, insisting that tho condition annexed by the will was 
waived by the coustmt ^von to tho uiamogo. It was held 
that this was a valid ana reasonable condition, that it had not 
been waived or di|cbniged testementarily, and that^ if it could be 
waived or diacliwged othonvise than testamentarily, it had not 
been waived or discharged. The law would of course aiy that this 
lady of twenty-one might have waited till she was twenty-eight, and 
that if she could not wait, or tho geutleman would not let her 
wait, they must content themselves with love, and give up the 
1,000/. Another case decided, with more apparent reason, that a 
requisition to mar^ with consent, imposed by a tostatur on his 
daughters, then spinsters, did not apply to a daughter who afrer- 
wams married iu tho testatoris lifetuue, and was u widow at )n<i 
death. Tho contrary construction would have produce<l the 
absurdity of oblig^ the legatee to moi'ry again iu ordt>r to pro- 
vide for her children, if any, by her first husbind. In au old 
case the devise was on condition that the devisee nuirried 
the testator’s granddaughter, and no doubt was entertniuod of the 
validity of it ; but tho judge thought that the gnuiddaughteris re- 
fusal to marry the devisee was a dispensation of the condition, as 
it reasonably ought to he. A condition not to marry a Papist has been 
held valid, nut a condition not to marry a man of a particular pro- 
fession, or a man who is not poasosaed of a landed rental of 500/. a 
year, has been said to be too mineral to be legal. A gift during 
celibacy is good, but a general condition in restraint of maniage 
would DB bod. A gift duiing widowhood is good, but a condition 
imposed l^ a testator on his widow not to marry again must be 
accompaniM by a gift over in defimlt of compliance with the con- 
dition,^ o!r it wul be deemed to be m terromn only, and the widow 
may disregard it if she has sufficient resolution to brave the vague 
fear of disobedience to a dead husband. 

Ifany wives and a few husbands have devirod their consorts to 
marry again after their own deaths. One of the best known 
instances of the kind was that of Queen Caroline. We have all 
heard what she said to Kling Ueorgo II., aud what he answered 
to her, and she repfied to niin. Among some examples lately 
published by a contemporary of curious wills" Is that of a 
lady who expressed her earnest wish that her darling hus- 


ftostselm Awrtteiite 
uftteyt Hf penieM tcinitetiMdmoK 

not undeMoi^Ll^^ 
wiUdowdltooodbie thiitesdivea te gioi^ 


IT^T BETOSiD RA1XWAT& 

rpHOSB who Imowiheltely of romance Witowortait 
JL to wonder at Italian financial difficulties, w iih its soli 
its Southern climate, with a weU-meaning constituticmal OovkM^ 
mont ahvays derising schemos of economy and inviting to 

xeprodactive works, why should there be a chronic defidiei^ 
the Budget? Those who know Italy luperfloially by travel kve lit- 
dined to participate in the astomshu^at I&oept where ttetc 
roads axe over the pi^s of the Alps, dr are carried under the bdld 
spurs of the Apennines, they see nothing but richness alt aro^lld' 
them. Desoenaing from the snows of tho Simphm and Spltonb 
they look down through natural archways of rock over a wim^ 
ness of maize and trolused rinoa. The road of the Oornice rune 
under olive-yards and orango-gardena which hang on each strap ol 
aoil that has caught on the ahelves of tho predj^ces. Tho p&ins 
of Piedmont are waving in the season with great stretches of 
groin; so is the Val d’Arno, if you have turned south- 
wards by way of hlorenco; and everything in it seema 
lunning to fat and fulness, like the teams of ^^milkwUte 
steers" that drag tho wagons at their lumbering leiaure. The 
by which you travel to Tadua and Venice is taken for the iMt 
part through what loo]( like carefully cultivated and irrigated 
allotment |yatches. Even when you go much further to the l^u|ihf 
to the countries where despotism to reign auprsmo, you are 
agreeably surprised by the air of well-doing in many ploM. Tl^ 
shadow of Borne falls, of course, across the desolate Oampagna} 
and everything, except bufialoea and sickly sheep, dies in the fevei^ 
stricken Fontine marshes. But even in what used to be ^ Ptflri- 
mony of the Church you see bits of garden ground hcuu mi them 
about the villages, where vegetableB are grown for the mQrkBt-atia& 
in the Piazza Navona ; and vast barns scattered over the open 
country are eloquent of the overflowing harvests that are to be 
hou<KMl in them ; while upon Neapolitan territory tWe is notiiiiig 
richer than the plain that lies round sensual Capua, with the vinet 
trailing from tree to tree over the dense v^etation beneath them, 
which is all the better for the shade of their foli^. Peasants and 
farmers grumble, and tell you that they are tetribly overtaxed ; you 
find upon inquiry that the agricultarm impoete are in leafity very 
heavy, although it seems that the fiirmcrs are very well Able to pajr 
thorn ; and you are apt to argue that, if the zest of Italy at all 
Fcsemhlos the ports you have seen, the Treasury should eerily 
show a surplus, making every allowance ter its iadiflkrant idrirnga- 
mout. 

Were you to extend your journeying to districts seldom visited 
by strangers, you would not only modify those first impressions, bat 
uould very lilrely bn hurried to tlio opposite extreme. ThoSp^ial 
rorrosponuent of the TimoB has just been travelling '^beyood'^ 
railways," as ho evprettsoa it, and ho gives the result of Ms oxperi«* 
encos m somo interesting letters. They tell the old fiimiUar story 
tho great natural capabmtios of the county, and they Aow at the 
same time how very partially thesocapabiUties have bera developed 
hitherto, and how slow and gradual tho progress must necessarily 
be. When Italy was constituted a kingdom, her loans were in 
high favour with foreigners. Piodmontoso credit Wd been very goo^ 
and it was tbo Piedmontese u ho were to undertake the adininistiniiioa 
of the new kingdom. They offered their lenders an ample maigte nt 
security, founded chiefly on the certain promise of the teture. No one 


been neglected or overtaxed. Lombardy, for example, eould hardly 
bo more highly farmed ; but the Lombard bad been grooniitt unA?* 
tho burdens imposed by tho Austrians. As ter the smaller mchioi 
— ^witb the exception perhaps of Tuscany— the tStaU» of tho 
Church, and tho Kingdom ol Naples, they had Tong lflo g fii f>k<ri 
under miserable misiule. .<Ul would do cnangc^d now ; the work 
of regeneration would forward apace, and the returns would be 
large and immediate. Un the strength 01 expectations like these^ 
the Italians not only borrowed money freely, but spent it more 
freely still. They kept up annies and fleets wMoh were oompaora- 
tively useless unless they were regarded as a speculative invest* 


lady who expressed her oamest wish that her darling hus- 
band should marry a nice pretty ffiri," a good houtMiwite, and 
ol a good iemper. There are probably not many husbonda who 
^uld dls{ 3 ay such anxiety for the fuling of their own places. 

however, the depardag husband earnestly 
advised hie wite to unite herself again with some one who 
^ Sti?/ the blestim of her sodety^ and 
the has dntimify obeyed. Hut many husbams atill 

^ the eori^ and eonttadiotoxy dcc^ns thereupou, 
ongtestei Htestrengo^ 


dissection everjnvhore They went to considerable expense in 
making two successive changes of their capital. They spent money 
on railway lines, which took the shape of oiils dmwn oS'ifte Aitm 
when the lines should have become great high roads of international 
commerce. All this outlay was either altei^her or compemtiv^ 
uuiemunerative, and in the meantime the geoeml rise in thmx. 


AS 

diffloolt M 


fMWlioiis hM hteti ttmd# ly ontinsnt hviiyoi!^ ter 


Bccumulating almost spontaneously in thO miOTmciss under the 
more generous system of government and Ine general sonie d 
relief, their Finanoe Mhoistor had to cast about for fresh sourees of 
taxation, some of them exeeedihgly imtsmulsr. 

The Correspondent of the 7 %Mez| 4 amaintwewor^ 
of the disapireiotenent. It was owing to the inseeunty of iite 
end properfy. llVheravef the one ana the othe* were site, the 
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latMligeiico. IWaScteta^^ imwm; * ji^.: 


aadlving within tihe mcb c^tbetroi^nad antwcMdin^w ' 
inipraw ^en them by the opening of newnnd potable maibete, 
But to districts tliAt were more out of the way, within reach of the 
brigand fastnesses and beyond leaeh of the authorities, the 
cbutge of govemmcfnt brought little advantage. The brigands 
stopped the way, and, had^a tnneaotkn wiith them been oither 
honoiiTsblo or practicable, it would have been cheap to buy them 
oiT on almost auy^ terms. The agjmmte of the ransoms they have 
exacted ftom their vlciima, and of blacfanail they have levied 
in their districts, represents an altogether insiffniAcant proportion 
of the incalcnlalue mischief they have done. Tt is not by his alio- 
entions alone that the holy successor of 8t. Peter has sought to 
ininre his enemy the King. Wheu ho condoned the crimes of the 
robber bands on the score of their devotion, and connived at their 
seeking sanctiuuiy in his dominiofui, he was injuring the credit of 
the sai^gious Oovemment of Italy, and imposing severo temporal 
peneltios on the flock who had renounced his tempoml rule. 
Although the route by which tlio Times* Oorresnondent has been 
travelling lay beyond railways, it by no means led him into very 
remote aistrlcts. Ho was not wandering among the Apcai- 
niiies of Oalabria towards the hoel of tho boot, or even in tfioBe 
mountains of Salome haniring over the swamps of IVstum, wliich 
hare been inlamoua kte^as the haunts of the most not<mou8 
brigand chiefs,^ Ho left the road that leads from Rome to Perugia 
oi tboBO falls of Temi so familiar to tourists, where ^'Velino 
dbsves the wave-worn precipice ** ; and the journey to Aquilii was 
only a ten hours' one even by the slow Italian post. Tlie couutrv 
is lovely. But "away IVom the towns, the populiititwi wiia spani 
and scanty, tho habitations bedng wretchea and sqiuilid heyoud 
conception.** The dress of tho natives was in lu't’piug with thnir 
dwellings. The men still cling to tho cheap and very primitive 
costume which they have probably worn from time immemorial. 
Their sole gannent in the warm season is a coarse hernjien shirt. The 
attire of ;&e women is comnionplaco ** and almost os simple. 

^Wie country is fniifflil and not uncultivated.” But the cultiva- 
tion is of the most mi8(^rHhlokind| and it is no wonder. Tho people 
live huddled together in hamlets fur mutuftl protection, and auy 
alter day,undened as they are, thev have to drag their weary lliuhs 
in all weathers long miles to and from theur work. Tho roads by 
Wbix^ they should Miid their produce to market are wretched, (in<l 
its quality must bo very inferior, thanks to th(ur rude niothcHk of 
cifltxvation. Tho vines still hang ftrom branch to branch of tho 
6hafB they did in tho^ days of Virgil, and the elme are not 
trimmed and pollarded like those we spoke of m the plain i»f 
Qapna. The herds of horses are half-starved ; tho very pig.'* are 
lank and dissipated-looking, uUlujugh there ore' still oak forests left 
flir them to range in ; for, in consequence no doubt of the scanty 
population, the fbroets in those ports have escaped comiiaratively 
cheaply. Ihit the higher ridges are sojuned in all direotion.s by 
watmouraos, and nutliing has been done to banlc the land against 
winter inunctions. Tho explanation is that tho brigands hate 
made the countay uninhabitable for any man who has anytlung 
bat his life to lose. Along tho whole way there was no rign of a 
proprietor's residence. Nay, it is evident that no farmer dnro 
attempt to better himself ; for it would be raoro than hi.s life and 
liberty were worth to show any signs of competence. The miser- 
able population lives from hand to niouth ; the owners of domains 
that might yield them ample revenues are probably existing ns 
panpors incomers of their palaces in Rome or the provincial towns, 
and paying next to nothing ui the shape of property tax to the 
GovemmtQAt. Even at Aquila, tho capital of an important pro- 
vince, it was unsafli only a few months ago to trust oneself five 
hundred yards fVom tho gates. 

We maybe suro that tho state of things thus described is nothing 
very excMtionsl, and that the conditions of the country betw«Mm 
Teroi and^Aquila must repeat themselves in many of those rich dis- 
tricts to the South which have a still more inmmeniB reputation. 
Brigandage has not only killed (Hiterpriseand frightened capitoL but 
ithas Condemnod tho very labourers to lives of hopeless and abjoct 
ndseiy. Many of the finest provinces of Italy arc practically barren 
for tlius Govenmieut ; piobah^f their contributions have been uuiro 
than swaQowed up in attempting to collect them, to maintain tho 

C ** ! 0 , and to administer justice. Nothing can be more deplorable 
me sketch drawn in thefio letters; but we ai^ glad to say that 
tbsy hold out a prospect of better days. Mmisures, setmiugly 
effibctoal, have hsen taken ognimt the brigands. Fifteen of tb<.«o 
seoutges of tlie neighbourhood were to be seen lately confined in 
one om in the court at Aquila. We do not indeed ham wliotlmr 
ajynfthem were put to death, or whether the prisons of the prn- 
iduce have Igion strong enough to hold the rest of them. But tho 
BaUnaand^bnissi are said to have been cleared of open brigandage, 
flhqy are beginning to experience an unwonted srnee of security. 
The best proof of a marked change for the better is in the do* 
vriopment of public-epiritetl ohtetprises undertaken m, the Confl- 
dmee that they win prove remimerative. The TimiB* Gorrospond- 
eat virited alarge beet«root sugsr manufiictoay atBieti^ in which a 
ytognoble pf Uui neighbourhood is the laigest iriutt^oldsr, while 
ndtiop Toripnia, the flunous Boman banker, bas reclaimed a 
. iVaiBiyliiksftQinthesea, ondturiM^ 

. ' atfmned coat of rathpr morothana million aterllaff. is oeUeved 
Ihii.lhMse lbKkldTcnii^ wiS prove sucesariul^ W so. there is no 
dPiMtIfeaywflIbe imitate : aadffoncecnntsli8tibi|gmtocom» 
vritteaitihdtiiisr ia-^ose xichfleMs whichwve so long Irin fidfew, 


need not nipiet to iria a eh«iig«:#cRkPd % hh^^ 
the most^iivouAdble elnwhstahm MM 

the downhnidden ai4 bnttaliied peasantiy can W 
law^^Mding induBtiioiia coo^unity. . 


WHATfi IN AN AWECTIVK? 


A ll mankiiid hare the right to call tlmmaeM by thsdr enm 
names ; all mankind ha\*e tho ri^ht to Butke and vend pidM 
and sauces, and not. less so becauae their Iktliers did so beflire tlram, 
iSiich was the purport of the judgment delivered by^the kto Lord 
Justice Knight Bruce in a case of alleged trade-moric. It mi^ 
be added that all Englishmen have a ri^t to use tho English lasi-> 
guRge, and not less so because they hajmn to sell beer. A drafter 
iu stout conceived the valuable iiW of labelliug it 
and ho asks the Court of Ohanceiy to protect by i^nnetion w 
property which ho nllej^ himself to have aeqtnilri in this wmri. 
lie is probably convet ui represenfing that the wordis valuable' to 
him, bcciiuse "tho majority of manldiid will believe anything that 
is confidently asserted. It may be also that thero is no o^xer 
word which io aptly dcecribos the pf^ciiHar proper^ of stoat. It 
would, wo shoiiUt think, liavo been eminently applicable to Stout 
drawn from the vat in which a mjgro foreman was manv years ago 
drow'ned. According to the stiury which was embeHiwed by the 
author of Retied AdthmaeB^ this negro foreman mysteriouriy d^ 
appeared fi'om the great brewery whM he was employed, and his 
masters w^erc astonished at receiving, within a short tune aiber hia 
death, uigent orders from tlieir enstotners for fttrther snnriies ofstout 
of thi'. aaiiic excellent and nourishing quRlity as before. The cause of 
tho superiority of this particular brewing having been discovered, the 
Ann were obliged to annoiuice with regret their inability to main- 
tain tho same high standard, and to explatn that, the Aave-trado 
not being allowed in England, it was beyond their powor-^how- 
uver much they might desire to please their eiistomers — to 
giiRmnt4?e a regular infnmon of sleek negro in their stout. It 
appears that tho plaintiff in tho prenont case purchased the busi- 
ness of klessrs. Blockcy, brewers, who had been in tho habit of 
calling thoir stont by their own name, apparently without pro- 
ducing any particular effect on tho public mind. Tho phiintiff 
continued the manufocturo ” of flue article, but gavo to it tho 
more attractive name of “ Nourishing Stout.” Novr tastijs, we 
know, are various both in beer and words; andrwo should have 
donbtod whether tho effect of calliug stout ‘^nourishing” would ho 
enhanced by announcing that it wns “ manufactured.” Hxo word 
wouldhetomany minds disagreeably 3uggesrti\’e of recourse having 
been Jiad for the ingi’edients to a diiclor's shop, and this impression 
would not bo I'croovcd by the plaiutiffs statement thatthe stout had 
been anfilysed and favoimibly n^portod on ly a well-known chomist. 
We entertain an old-fasliioncxi, and perhaps erroneous, notion that 
midt and hops are the stuff to malm Wr. But now that port wine 
and rhaiiipOLme are manufactured, it is proper that stout riiould also 
be producoa by a scientific process and submitted to a chemical 
analysis. The plaintiffs stout lirs been roconimejided by medical 
men of eminence, and tho plaintiff himself alleges that it is of 
peculiar excellence, “very nutritive, wholesome, digestive, and 
-well suited to invalids.” Tho plaintiff will doubtless find his 
lawsuit useful as an advertisement, and if the AHiance Neips 
would take up tho inso and write a series of arttclos to 
demonstrate the -wickedness of ascribing these qBahties to 
“ intoxicating liquors,” his fortune tvould be as good as made. 
It will doubtW excite the pions anger of that estimable periodical 
to find a judge upon the' Bksuch givinjg his sanction to uu notion 
that tho woril “ noirrishing ” is particulariy applicable to good 
stout. “Many people,” including, it is to be jf^red, the Vice- 
Chaucellor, ** would say tlmt it was a beverage brauiiig ^at dxii- 
tinctive quality.” We exmet to see this case reported under 
lieadhig “ Barrel and Bottle Trick iu Chancery.” One great brawer 
has given joopool. to restore a Protestant cathedral, and another 
great brewer has offered the like sum to build a Oatholic oathodral 
in Ireland. “ It is often thus,” sm the AUianee JVetM, “that the 
human soul, seekiug to give to God a rausoiu frar its sins, ove^* 
Ionics the fact that it is oflering to pay riie Almigh^ in 
coin bearing quite tho tipposito Mint-mark.” The opini^ 
of Sir Ridwd Malins that stout is nourishing was only what 
lawyers call an obiter cKctww, unnecessary to the decision of 
the case before him. But he is not less— indeed lie is more— 
reBpouslble on tliat account for ^commending ftom the %nch 
poisou under the name of nourishment. \Ve may be quite 
suro that tho AIHance will Ji^e the case into a higher Courts 
fmd it is perhap.s indiscreet in a judge to a|qdy the epithet 
“nourishing” to a liquor which toe J.^egislntiue haa deehurei 
to be “ intoxicating.” In this unhappy countiy, tidt only am. 
fortunes made by brewers^ but they actue% rnwit M wushfe 
property the right to pubbsh what, accoifliog to mi^Bivnoa^ara 
lalse and nftschiGvona assertions. Medical men of emUnnoe whin 
rooommend stout to their patients are evenmomcaJ^lile thi^A 
judge who maisss it from the Bench, beranise tti^ Mixp'ifpmUsf 
with an outkoritj which upon stM a poiiit. he doss 
These medkhl man of em^ienee wiB do to- 
serMcm mf their conduetfuid ito lasiM v^hioh itoutM In a 
ntUBbnr ftf Vewt, Qba dff fiM 







hai^ dmwiai in, mMk Ife mHcadha a fyawikyiA*^^ 

ttoA^tiiig dfd<pHMri » ii ownii ooi ; 
jndflie l^i^s M fiMo^ o£ tliip msciKiptioii^'dHt Ab wuuH^ 
lMT«it€C ThmxnnerjrlunlMeainta^ 

Iff a friend and medicml adviior vhobw betnifed hh truat* 

& Biwhaid IlfrUiaa bad lugiMtad tiiai ^*iioiiia amuigment 
adgbfc be eonue to^’in tliecaae, but tbe eassernuaaof tbepaArtiaa 
mdered tbat imnoeelble. We cf^rtniiilf tbiiik that an acMiator 
vdobt bava dmded tba Euglish language Audj Intwemi ibe 
Ijhimtlff and dafiwdante. Tbe plamtllfs stout is said to be ** nuiti- 
live, wbolesoine^ digestivev** as weU os nouriahlQg.” 'rho da«- 
Aodants one doubUoss urepared to assert that their stout poaassa«)S 
in an equal or grmter dogn^e nil these qualities, and they ought to 
be allowed to at least some of tUoiu. Wo U'o quite prepared 
to believe further that the defendiiDls could obtain a favourablo 
report from an analyti(*al chemist upon their stout, and that medical 
men of ominenco could be' idduced to recommend it to thoir 
patients. There are many adjecdius in the Kngli^h language, and 
the world producca a copious supply of malt, hop'^, and those 
other ingremonts, if there be auv other, wliich go to the com- 
TObition of good stout. Some ViUis ago a fortune was mado 
by a brewer who discovered and announced to the world that ho 
was using water of ptMuliar eicollencA for bmwing. Nature 
usually o^ratev on a lAfge soak, and wo incline to doubt assotions 
of the special qualilj of a small patch of ground or the water of 
a singio spring. We think that a liirgo quantity of good stout is 
brewed m London, and that them is nut much to choose between 
the produce of sevend '^manufaciurem.” Noveilhekss, If pcnipk 
like to be assured that the stout they dinnk w nourishing, ew»n the 
^ Alliance Newt must confess tliat adject i>cB are a harmle^ form 
* of stimulant. Hierc is^ uf cuune. a s<«mblanc*o of foundation for 
the piaintllTs ease, The Court of Chancery sustained ilic claim to 
a 8pe(*ial pn^r^ in tbo title ** Kmcka shirt, and it is diiHcult to 
aee why an £ngusb word not be appropriated oqaallf with a 
Greek word. The plomtiif must have ihonglit the property 
which he daimed valuable, as be went ^ to the expense of 
adducing ^Woluminous e^idimce ” te saprioit it. Oonsidwing that 
tho only question of fart was in the reseianhince betwi*eu two labels, 
wUch might bo placed sido bj ride on the judge's dusk, it is ditH- 
cult for an outaiaer to undoritaiid whiit the v oluininoua ovidenco 
could bo. But appearances go for much, even in a Court of ISquitj , 
and if an important case m ere stated on a single sheet uf paper, we 
doubt whether even a heavy foe would iuduce a leading counsel to 
believe 1 nit The same habit piei ails every whore. Wc like to 
see au ornamental label which assmus us that our stout is nourish- 
ing; but it does not foUuw that only one such label is to be 
permitted to us. The plaintiiT dues not brew himself^ but ho 
alleged that stout wiis ^^expuiiiily ” biuwcd for him by 
Tinman, lianbuiy, oud Co* ^ns reminds us of tho announconicnt 
whuh appears m the adverdsement by the Belgian State Itailway 
Deparlmeut of the Luvemburg Biiilway, that ^^spiioiil airange- 
meots” have bueu iua«le fir passengers by tho uiglit train 
from Mots to breAkfiist at Ihmisela. It will be found on trial 
that the ^'special arrautfementa” consist of a pot of coike 
aud a pot of milk. Jt was pci baps on this p<iint that 
volomiuuus evideuLo was adduond, and tho lusiilt appoaxs to be 
that Messrs. Truman, ILmbury, and Co. biow tho samo Wer for the 
phuatiff as for their oilier cusLumers. Bui Ihen it was said that 
the quality daimed by the ulfiintitr for his stout was imparted to 
it after it came into his collar, and of comse it may be that the 
pkintiif finds hie own sleek negro or nn equivalent. The Vko- i 
Chancellor indioud to believe that tlio plamtitf put into it nothing 
at all. He bottled it and stuck upon it a label, and doubtless he | 
has cuHtumers who find it particularly nourishing, and think it 
equal to that Dublin stout, Ob to which, ogiim, puuple bclievo that 
the world could not go on without it. 

The principle on which relief is (pveu In these cases is tliat 
one man cannot offer his goods for sale lepre-iouling them to be 
the manufricture of a rival trader.” This pnnei^o has been 
applied even ^ cases wheio tho marks, when couiponcd, wero 
^^^altogether diflerent.” Thw f.Vurt of Chaucory lias gone very 
fiur iu protecting tUc<!e tiade names aud marks, and it may 
reasonably hesitatt tu go furihc.\ It is iiupossibk to define 
beforolwnd what degree of roscmblonce is neccssai^ to in- 
duce the Court’s iuU^ftroiico. All that can be sf id is that 
no trader can adopt a tindc-nmik so mdcmbling that of a rival 
os that <»diaory puicha^eis using oi>liniry caution arelilcely tu 
misled. It would be a mistake to suppijse that the resemblance 
.imuit be such at woi^l dr^ceive tiersons who should see tlie two 
markephused side by side. But when tbn question arisot as ip tho 
degree of nssembhiiice, con^arisun would, we should think, bo 
w^h wj quantlity of deacripthe aflklavits. There may be ca^jca 
whmt a CQmmon w^ Indtcates soioo luiccunmon quality. But in 
tm present dMo nyoy asiumo the truth to be that tho labels 
wgo yenr dwrefit iiA the avtklea very much the samo. 
® seam abeurd to protect tho uso df such a titte 

M £»calato ^oap/* Init there may have b(»a an improve* 
^ Jtoimftciure of soap which was untitjed to 
pcmeuQD. K hovsCTSt. wo were told of mngoyjeaibift in tJto 
snaavdiui^^ wo allraUaumct ihat tbe altoptiQh; if eny. 
wte Ar browing, ia bait dh a ^ 

tenMainuHinoew Ut ctOtt'oie i^i VtUI 
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l 4 r*a 6 SKG ilKP THE HEtELtSl filtJiCBS. 

O NE frequently hoosa it aaeertcsl b thnt 

dofw not present the ooodilAaaofBaoesasfrw^hMi 
and aottie Uttm time ainee the rekgrqfA t3d 

unreaaotuable to expect of » thufitKhgom: nown<bpf w tMe M 
anything muro exootuqr of iaUdkittUial efibrt theifi tlw^ x d i j gtwg 
kqiuctee of sensatiutial laramHiy niul superfieial bodaiqsieb IBmm 
anuomictiments naturally lead one to iinagiaei* that 
universal law is at wosk^ until perhaps we turn one attundois fijr ifrl 
theatre abroad, llem siideed|thi^ an npt waiftiiig j^heoeiM^ 
which soem to countenance tne suppoedtum. Vnteveitif £ieie 
baa shown of late yeara little relish for aught but trivial fiunn 
or piquant ximuoralities, the Gemsen Ihealra prom on tye 
hypothede a rather tiouldesoiiie amnonly. How it is wo do net 
purpose to inquire, but the fact must be recessed tboi aomefrew 
or other in Gexmiuiy, ohnig with a host ol uuinpeiy^ ptoduetifluui 
(many of iheui being even now, a hundred years autos Ismaing 
|iemisd his IhwnaturffMf but feelJe imitndoimof IfMncfr ppeas}# 
the bc^at otaasics in the Imgaane maiisgo te bold tbieiT mufim 
111 Berlin, fat inatanoe, au EDgiisUmaa who has pariuM gmm 
weary in Loudon of vvoitiug for a gocnl pdfiimssnoe of SwuqMsie 
will Usmqjrised by thofrequeney withwliich the nawsof JSeidQet, 
Goethe. Leminx. and Sthajespeurs hiinsclfr figiuu in thn*dsi{f idayp 
bills. This '^Uhens on tho Spree,’' na iia aiimtoem nemiidof 
styling it, is no doubt '‘unfitted to be an. Mbrage xapM-* 
sentiiiive of national frste. Yet oven a# an extreme fuawoe 
It is » valuable corrective to the liosty geearaliimtloit just refrnred 
to. Old Berlin plavgoers Udl us that the (mmsfit is by nxr Mana 
a fioimshittg iwnod m tin drama in thek oamtaL They will 
do^icant witlt evident enthiisiaAm on the pewera of toMs wo^ ^ 
our own Macrcady, though unknown to fUa yoiungn iwiuffimonf 
live as gianta aud neioca in tho memories of tho moaaaaopasfiinned. 
At tho same time, in contrast to liOJidon at least, Berfinretun now 
prosenls a Injdh dtigree of genuino histur^ic st^^ and inUdligunS 
uppreciatiun in tho tbrnke-gumg pubfie. Nethmg cam be laura 
cuilous to a ioveigner than to attend a piwfurmaAie uf one of 
HchiHer’s favourites or ShaknpraTe’a masterpioces at any una nl the 
plain and homriv VoUmtheatocs. Quo finds the pit packed with 
what appear tu be the lower strata of the kwryMm, who rit in 
family knots complacimtly imbibing a whitish bew ffaov w huge 
communistic timkariL Nothing would seem to piomiic len of 
a rolined appreriation for cIohmic pciotry than sunk an exIaiMar. 
Bat if you wait till the curtain rises, you will pvobaU^ bo iM^r 
prised at tho change of altitude in this heary ami proiMo-looliing 
ussemblsge. Conrersstiou suddenly ceases, and na. eanwst, 
alnofist comic, atCeotion fixes every fime. It ja nol^ mmovev, 
tho voiy roimh scenic devices which simply oxcito ad-- 

miration. Nm do they betray on oxrlmvu intesaabf in lha 
most Btiiring seDsationai situations. Tho piero is a fruiHar 
classic, and the end is known from the be^^faig. \yhiit sp» 
pears to attract and to delight these unpolislmd spsetatora imnd 
IS the forcible andsympeihetio renderiag of sonm wieU-knowaUim ov 
stanza, leaint pvobahly m the early days ol the Bdigenohulm 
KncrgfKic applause giowts tho im^iHaabncd defiverance <n n aoldo 
sontiinont or a fine mond Teflcetlon^ and in the mtorKatn of thus 
play ono may overhear some veiqr criticisms tm this ihMarlsal 

skill or deficiencies of tbe Mmol'S engaged, li is bwi n. Aw years 
that this clxBa of theatres have hod seoordod to themibapifrriloge 
of phyxng these msaterpmees of the Gosman dnmm^ and Kbefrc^ 
qusney wrlh which they are given aixgius weli; for the taste of the 
iWliii public* Since, too, it is the exiccptkuiai thing in the Gei^ 
man capital not to frequent the iheatns^ the ssleotkm of so mai^ 
specimens of the higher dmioa is piwtty cortain, we may sunpmr^ 
to oflVei a good deal in the way of general cuHum ^ 

Of tho popular dssskra on tM Beriin stage, none psobably 
speaks rooro (uatlnctly fee the intrikctenl quality o£ the spoctatoii 
than Tiussiiigb fhr IVtisb. Critics mnar to amiee tint this 

dramatic pooui larks tbu dcopest chstm ut a mtiHwl yet worthy 
plot. Many of tho incidents are highly iujiiiobabley and the 
ihwhUintnty m which oa e.igci lover finds in his mtstrew a 
long-lost sUtfjr, » a shoclc tu aU our oidinaiy conceptionaof a 
satisfortoay tenuiaatioii. Thu uxceHonee of the piece lica m its 
nobh* preMwinsntly that of ^Aifasa hitllSl^{l^ and m the 

moral truth, everywhere sUenUy inalUled, tlmt rrii^oos tohir- 
once must uciHmiporny a genud sentiRwiit of hmuanriy. It is 
curioHS indeed iluii Jjessmg, who so jeakrasty vsndtosdad the 
freedom of dramatie art from all ulterior moval efrdst^ dhmleye 
spiciioiisly his awn leening to tbe ittcnlcxtloii of a Idly OKsml 
truth by the medkmi of the dimna^ There is fist 

oxaie^u, more mmustikahly present in JMhsui in 

^ito uf all itabittht and o&ver humour, riuut tli» MMWiihxteviai 
tb woithsest qwdirieaf suohasacbhnhoiw }h»KHii%,lfrsytonioa 
ridkokms sod even bsmfffd e^ llfor cea'ofiyboil^^ 
mosal truth eomreyed io AMie fine theS^iA moper 

tjogio qualitkecerMilx are. Ik the csee of 
^^euMnrotfsiomtefro new and comilod dMy 
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i04c»!^ to 0&a> nod tf no meam ncompetefit, sutboritif « AMf 
Cta^ Ira tiM^ xMdD amo^ the fl»fc of these dfiwicsy oUbMiit 
ftom^ co-ordinate finut itseUl 

Lmng^ admirers may note with satisfaetloii that the dtr 
which was so slow to recognise the young writer's genius, and 
which he left with a deep sense.of reli!^ has in these latter days 
cora to pav homage to his great powers. AttheSchauspielhauaand 
even at the Volxstheater one nuy not un(ire(|ueu^ have the 
opportunity of hearing one of his &nQUS trilogy. lliAt a )^ece 
deriving so ntuch of its interest as Nathtm der Weke iVom 'the 
thoughts and sentiments uttered should he carefully studied, intel- 
ligently rendered with appropriate costume and scenery, and 
listened to with evident enjoyment by large aBflemblies, may be 
regarded aa an unambiguous sign of superior mathetio culture. 
Possibly in no other capital in Europe than Beilin would the 
representation of a work of SophcieleB, wi^ a acbolexly attention 
to the laws of the Greek stage and the costumes of ancient Athens, 
prove an attractive ingredient of a repertory. No doubt it might 
be easy ic say that such representations give less of a vivid 
dramatic impression than of a gratification to one's ecsthotie per- 
ceptions and echohirly imagination. But, however this may be, the 
power of Lessing's cbef-d’oouvre appears to be felt by the masses, 
and not simply by cultivated admirers of n past literature. At the 
BchauspieUiSns we recently saw it tendered in the very best stylo, 
end with great effect ; ana a brief account of the mode of mtor- 
preting it may help perhaps to show in what the oxceUenco of taste 
in the German public really consists. 

The great oyers^dowing figure of the drama is Nathan himself, 
whose expansive intellect, high self-control, and breadth of moral 
sensibility lift him for out ot the regi6n of conventional Jewish 
character. This difficult part is taken py Ilerr Dfihting, a veteran 
of the German stage, who proves himself a complete master of this 
particular character. With a calm figure, slightly inclined for- 
wa^B by age, and unobtrusive gestures, above all, with the most 
varied and appropriate play of the facial muscles, netraying all the 
finest emotional shades of ois dialogue, Herr Dtinring manages to 
g^ve an image of the ideal Jew which the spectator will pretty 
certably associate henceforth with Lessing’s verbal creation. The 
vcfice of the actor, moreover, capable of a rich force, yet tending 
to a gratefttl pathos and delicacy of expression^ is sin^farly suited 
to ekeit the subtle shades of feeling interwoven in Lesmg's dialogue. 
Even the kindly blue eye of the actor, however little suited to 
r^resent an Oriental physiognomy, helps to build up the impression 
or the wis^ genial NatKan. In the few cases of vehement action, 
the raised figure, retiring head, flashing eye, and deep powerful 
voice produce a striking effiset, such as is excluded from a uniformly 
•trains mode of acting. The tremulous effect which Ilcrr Dohring 
introduces into his voice when Nathan embraces Itecha, his 
adopted daughter^ after her deliverance from fire, and still more 
when he rdatea toe murder of his wife and seven eons, are probably 
aa good examples of fine histrionic realization as the modem stage, 
not excepting the French itself, exhibits, and might perhaps 
have satisfied even the exacting conditions laid down by the 
author himself. Even more masterly are the finely selected, 
yet never forced, expresBlonal movements of face and gestures by 
which the actor interprets the internal processes of thought and 
feeling fiiintly shadows forth in Nathan's monologue. The quiet 
composure springing from consciousness of inner worth is exhibited 
to great advanto^ by Herr Dohring in the approaches of Nathan to 
the brusque and surly Templar, the deliverer of Hecha, who dis- 
dains the thanks of her Jewish protector, and in his interviews 
with the naasionate and timorous Saladm. 

The otner parts of the play are rendered with a less masterly 
art Bedia, Nathan's is represented by a Frftulein Meyer, 

a youttf actress, whose somewhat excessive German sentimentality 
is not however iniqipropriato to the ardent character of the Ohris- 
tian Jewess. Impulsive feeUng and warm imagination are the 
chamcteristics of tnis nature, and ore v<»y fairly expressed by the 
young aotfeas'e slightly rabing voice and movemente. The part 
of tho captive Templar, Rechab lover and brother, is taken by a 
leas s^Uul aetpr, wno makes the young knight needlessly awkward 
and repdlent, though perhaps this ]mvish and unmanly character 
could scarcely be made satisbetory ^y the best acting. The parts 
Daja, Becna's Christian nurse, and the Friar are given with a 
great deal of spirit, though the acting here possibly verges a 
. uttle too doaely on the oancature of low comedy. 

The appreciation of a theatrical audience may be roughly esti- 
mated by the nature of the passages and the n^e of rendering 
wbieb excite the gteatesf apj^uso. Aooepting this test, we must 
confess that the Berlin public displays a very accurate ^wledgo 
of luessing’s merits, and of the finest features of his dramas^ The 
edm, emetic utteranoo by Nathan of his fevouiiie moral truths 
awakens an enthusiastio xesponse. Indeed all that la morally 
gmd and intaUeotually fine appeara to appeal anooeaslIhUy to a 
Berlin publie On the other nanA a atraoger may notiDe the 
absence of many ingredients of a nner taste, such as one finds 
among the JlcMafe of the French tiieatre. We were mueb struck, 
in . witnessing a lepresentarion of Mima van BanMm at the 
SdbmMg»lelhauB| by the apparent insenatUlity of the andlenee 
the finer veins of humour and unobtrusive adntilla- 
t&onh otwH which mark the play. So, toes one can hardly 
fell to notice a certain coameaesa of feeling m even the more 
polisliedBei&rasmblies^ We namsmber aSicnding a feahiofmble 
morning peritenw the Royal Openu whan between the finrt; 
and sedmiN^ofihe concert a lady orem oara to tbefron^of 
the eti^ la^^inad .the exnberiiit msni^ ot tim andfenoei 
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reeitad a very brood . 

Pbsslbly tlie absm of aU sefeW „ . 

person to enjoy broad feret immediate^ aftor claaml ma^temiigr • 
not be unconnected with a seeming moi^ obtusefiess ■ wbm 
riiows itself not iinfrequently in the Berlin theatres, in a tQa,mady 
recognitioD of an indelicate Implication in a passira, or of an an« 
desired ambiguity susceptible' m alow interpretaium* ThoBeflra 
public offers indeed a conous illustration of we fact that consider^ 
able mental culture, including even the more inteUectinal in* 
gredients of isathetio appreciation, ia not inoompatilfie ' with » 
certain bluntness of senaiuilily, the want of which is most con* 
spicuous in those cases where there is a direct appisal to a fine 
feeling rsthcr than to the intuitive perception of some estahliahed 
law of ort. 


REVIEWS. 


M. LITTBE’S DICTIONABY.* 

{Steond iVolicc.) 

rpUERE is a certain connexion between M. Littrd's luetbod in 
X this Dictionary and the scientific principles of Positivism. 
Ue does not make the connexion salient 1^ any emphatic 
announcement, but there ia a phrase in the pro&ce which i^ows 
that he is clearly aware of it. lie is strongly opposed to arbitrary 
rules based upon abstract reasoning without reference to ascertain- 
able iket, and Indioves that a Dictionary bas^ upon the evidence 
supplied by the history of language will put a stop to that sort of 
abuse : — 

Comma il conftigne les fnito, il remplit, quant 4 la langue, le rOle quo ' 
remplisaeui let obtervationa potUivea ot les experiences quant aux ocisnees 
naturelles. Ces faiu aiiisi ilonn^s, ronalyse, yallais dire la raison grom- 
maticalc, s'y suboMonne, ct on s'y subordomiaiit, trouve les vroies lumifeos. 

11 faut on clfct transporter le langogo des sciences notorriles dons U science 
des inotii, ct <lire que les mai^riaux qu'elle emploie sout les dquivalonts des 
faits expdriiDcntaux, Equivalents sans lesquds on ue pent piw^er ni sOrc- 
meut nt rEgnlitiiement. Puis iutervleut lo rOle do la critique lesico- 
graphique et graramaticale, sViforQuiit do tirer de ces faits toutes les in- 
fortnaiiuiiB qui y sout implidteiiient rcnfermikts. De la sorte la raUon 
y^erak aa combine avec lea faita pariicidierat es qui eat le tout de la methode 
acientifique. 

Un dictionnalro sinsi fondE pout £tro ddfini un recucll d'oWfrttfioMs 
poaitiwa et d'cxpdrlcucos iliHiM>8E pour dcluircr I'usago et la grainmaire. 

Treating language, thereforo, simply as if it were one of the natural 
sciences, M. Littrd takes the wor^ and expres&ions which are used 
in French, and examines thorn in the temper of a botanical 
geologist who traces the connexion between a fossil flora and the 
flora of his own day. There is, however, this dilFerence between 
the two cases, that whilst the flora of our own time is mtelligible 
(so fer as the physiology of plants is intelligible to us) without 
reference to fos^ls, no language can bo scientifically apprehended 
without reference to words Qiat are no lunger ua^, and to the 
grammatical habits of a time when our own OTammatical ^sterns 
were not yot conceived or imagined. The oasis of M. Liitlrd's 
Dictions]^ is his immense and well-selected collection of examples 
from ancient and modern authors, and on this basis he founds nis 
opiniona and explanations ; — 

Mou dictionnaire 4 moi a pear dldinenta ibndamentaux un choix 
d’exeioplea cinpruntds 4 Tige classique ot aux temps qui Tout prdotfde, 
IVtyinologie des mots et la cliwsiflration rigourouse des sigoifications d*-apr^ 
Is passngo do Tacception primitive aux acceptiuna dEtoumdes ot . figurdos. 
SI l*on conridfere reuHomblo ct la connexion do ces Eldments, on reoonualt 

a u*ils donnvnt prdrwdment I'iddo d’un dictionnairo qui, uaant de la part 
'biatoire biUErunto 4 ioute languc. montro quels sout les foudelneuts et Ice 
conditions do rusoge prdsent, et par 14 pcmiot de le jugor, de le rectifier, de 
rassurer. 

All the articles in the Dictionaiy are arranged on a uniform plan. 
After the word comes the pronunciation : then the conjugation, if 
it is an irregular verb*, then a definition of meaning, and the 
different senses classed and supported by examples borrowed from 
authors of the seventeenth, eignteeuth, and nineteenth centuries, 
the modern language being considered to date from tiio seventeenth: 
then come observations on spelling, on meaning, on mmmatical 
construction, on feults to be avoided, fee., and diBcuBsioD of 
XMMles the historical portion of the article, 


synonyms. All this piocedes 1 
the examples already borrowed from auQuira of the last three 
centuries having but one purpose, the elucidation of meaning *, and 
in those examples the order of arrangement is according to sense. 
In the historiw portion, on the contrary, which comes next after 
the observatioxia, we have a collection of examples from the re- 
motest beginnings of the langimge down to the end of the rixteenth 
century, arranged this time in chronological order. Finally wa 
have the etymmogy, including, as we mentioned in oui* former notice, 
an examination or related words in Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Proven^, with diffisient French patois, wiien they esm tnvowr 
any light upon the suljeot ; and then, oy the he^ of the lij^t thus 
g^^ eoUatenlly, an aac^t into the languim of p£it or of 
countries outside the Latin family. Thus M. LitiriS us “a 
monograph of evaiy word which is as complete in every respect aa 
the present state <n jfeilology permits. Many of these monogcapha 
are of great Us^, much lon^r than the aitidea in this Jourra, 
so that it is unpoasible for us to quote any of tiie, more tm* 
portant ones ; but wa extract two short ones as atymologScal 
enriosities illustiatiiig the utiHty ot M. IdUMfs aaetlioda Btai 
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In «W[IM lAdUitf to % Rowwftee 

&• tnm nmr ftAta ftttnd tbe e^obor of flMMiff waii»« » 
ttttwly iiiiamrUthiaUa ^thout tho ndp of BpAnidi ; and tf lie bed 
omitted tile bittorioa! metltod, lie ooafd never bate gueeeod the 
Ovigm of 

ABRICOT (e4»rl'4^o i le < ae m ll« |mm ; aa ploriel %M4UI ea a-brt-ko » 
la proaotu^atlon varie, wa garoant aa plucid U piononcittlmi da ulaga- 
her ell re est bnf ou oavert, lee autree alleaffeant I'e ^ulvaat la quf eet 
qaeff dqplarlel rend la v6yelle longue ou am. Fruit dci'aliri- 

ootler. L^MflOt eet aa that b noyau, qui a beauoou]^ de eavcur et de 
paiftiBi, Abiioot'^ha, abficot dont la gro«'ieiir eo rapnrooho de cello de la 
pleilie. Abrioot plein vent, abnoot vena eur im mre en nleiu vent 
L’abdieot vent eet motUeur que Vabrloot d'espellor. 

— BiAff. Ke dltee pae oommo I'AcadAnie : abricot en eepelier. L'arbce eat 
en eepelier r le fruH eet d’eepeller. 

— — Hist. XYI* a. No pouvane eortir par la porte, elles sent contraintoe 
de M Jeter par la feneetre, pour aUer dans quelque dtfUcieiu jordm nuuigor 
dee abriepte, Xonoim^ tap. 

«^£tv]C. ItaL tubercoeca, atticoeea't eepagnol albarien^uff portug. 
idbmaaw. Ce mot flrimqala Tiont de reepagnoi, I'eepagnol vknt de mal^ 
Urh/uM^ et» avoc I’artiele, al bSrkouki I’arabe vlent du Uai-grec irpoirociciov, 
wpitebtewp ; le baa»grec vlont du Latin priocoquuni, nuin douiK^ b rubrlcot 
b eauee de ea prdcocitd ; enfin pracoquoa n*cst piw outre choee qu’ono forme 
de prn<H>z (voy* PmSc^ocb). Abricot est, coinino on voit, un singulier 
exomple de la propagation et de Valitfraiion doe mote ; e’est par Vinter- 
mddiaaie de Varabe qaun mot Latin cat revenu dan^ lo« languee romenea. 

OALETAS (ga-le-tb | V« ee Ue i un ga-le-taz enAtm^, am 1) lo Loge- 
ment mtiqud aona lee comblea Puiaque du dicu doa eaux to tiiea ta naia- 
aanoe, Loger an galotas clioque la bien^ance, Upnskiudm dona Riciiflbt. 
nae retire au galetae de aon palaia La Bruy Xlll. || 20 Tontlogement 
miadrable. 1 £n&n, quoiquelgnorante b vingt ct trola karate, Die pnaqeit pour 
on oracle 1 L'crame dtait logd dedans un galetae, La Font. Fab. vii, 15. 
lAeardinal de Bichelleu, appUqud b ddMuvilr toot co qu*]l y avoit do 
mdntee caebde dans lea goletaa de Parle, epprit en mime temps le nom, lea 
projeta, la maladie de jeune biatorlographe, D'Oli\ rr, Bui. Acad. L 11, 
p. X98, dana PouoRNa J'examine a*il eet vrai qu'il y ait un architcclc, ou 
al oette maiaon, rempUe de tont de beaux appartomonte et de vilaina galetaa, 
a’eat bdUe toute aeule, Volt. Jhet phd. JOiep, dieux. 

Hiar. Xlll* a. Li unadoa chevaliers Ai b une des tor* de Constanti- 
nople, U autro Airsnt b une villa que Vou appcUe Parte : au chief de uele vile 
avoit one tor lb oh li una dea chl« [boutal de cele ebaene [qui bariait le 
port de Constantinople] fu qui de Constaotiriuple vonoit . . . cele tor a nom 
la tor de ilalathaa, Guiil. do Tyr, duns Martene, Ampl. coli 
66a. I XY* H. Kt il [ieioi] fht lond es choinbres et galatoia 
rol Jeban flat fUlre, CHniar. Die Pioak, Charleg V, ill, 38. * Vignoa auMi 
etlesterroa aiablcn, Moulina toumana, beaus plains a rogorder, Et boaus 
aauvoirs poui lea poisaona garder, Galataa gmna et adrois, £t bdle tour qui 
garde lea detroU Ob Von peut ae retraire b aauvetd, E. Di!.8rHAMF8, Le lot$ 
de Vincennet. Or, aua. sue, banquet dt aoupper, SalUea bora de eo galathas, 
See, dejhrcte, p. 4x1. || XVI* a 11 lui dit qu’ello montaat au galato^ liAnu. 
iVbue. xXVll. On remua oea deux pnaonnien en un galtoa ob ila eatoient 
fbrt incommodi^ment, D'Aun. But lii, 152. 
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m Galathme a dtd le nom donnd b one tour de Constantinople. 
Gaiataeim aalathae a dtd le nom d*un apportemeot dans la maiaon dea 
templieiB’ Datum m domo templl et in gfilQta(iiid d’un acte dn XIII* 
mbcfo et oomniunique par M. Coaton do Montdlimar), et d’un apportement b 
la cour doa coiuptea 1 1353, datum in domo de Galathas anno domini 
HCGCLIII, dans una lettre du roi Jean, Ordonn. du fvt, t iv, 1358 ; per 
dominuin rogentem, in cooailio auo, iu camera computorum auperius ad 
paiathae, ubi trant domifd de Montemorcueiaco, Ord. du rm, t. in, p. 337 
Gakdat, dans Bust. Deaebamps, slgniflo uue partie importanto d*an grand 
chAteau ; il iSiut done admottre que cVfrt Galnta, nom d'oii qnartier ot d’une 
tour de Oonatantmople, qui, par une suite aingu]]6re, co eat vena b aignifler 
line chambre sous loa eombles. 

M. Littrd criticizes the DictiomiTy of the Academy for its popular 
and unscientific classification of meanings. Tho Academy, he says, 
always puis the commonest moaning first, but this may be remote 
from the tnio and logical order of tho ideas. Ilnis for tho vorb 
commat^e the Academy gives at fiist the senso faire, whereas 
ewmettre means primarily met f re avoc, and only comes to /afire in 
ft circuitous fashion. In the vorb dSbattre tne Academy irivcs 


himself selects these instances of tho vicious method followed by 
the Academy, we have had the curiosity to see how he explains 
the two words in his own Dictionary, and we at once rec^nize 
the superiority of his own more rational and scientific plan. After 
conjupatmg the veib commetfref ho places at the head of his list of 
meanings one which is in dear accordance with the etymol^y-^ 
Proprement, msttre ensemble; uaitd seulement, au propre, en 
termes de marine. Tordre ensemble plusieurs torons pour en 
former un cordage.’^ Starting from this, M. Littrd gives us a great 
number of examplcg^a whole column of them-— in which we may 
foHow the meaning through the most delicate gxadarions, till we 
arrive at tho wordf mnmetire in tho common sense of committing 
crimes. So the physical sense of tJio word d^hattre is placed int, 
in the strtmgles 01 victims before alta», d:c., before we come to 
atm^Ung fii nigument The value of this reference to t^ original 
phymcal sense is also shown in the paragraph on the synonyms of 
word, where the author compotes ddbattre and diecuter, 
shovniig ttof, M Matfre is composed ftoxu baitre, it implies greater 
violence M. Littrd seems to attach gAat import. 

to me ord^ of amugbrnent in meanings, and he has uftiir 
rfgjlift tooanmrt^ m luiTiiur «^ed BodadbeMd to 

a luthoa tmmjB ^ pnemfy id wooroiuico with the conn, of a 
s nefle^emt ttko ooly difiennioe beiog that, whana* 
^fhoo^tfhlBtDdentwhanlMaaeatotr^ At,<^ triw tol^ 

^ aiaa^ of It i^warfs to th» aoDMe, M. LitW tiacaalt* ootttta 

aownvwos. 

Mpfdnuda* 

b a pttpatad a ttn^ } <m jiia’ « 
aOntato aHkamra^ wfc w h ta iwnnada^aB, 



booHS wtu A constant imiafiMQr fio Tyiee mu 
frttmity vrith ^e written fomit A&a to m 
ought to remain nmto. He gNe u ' 

vtclotts Imt imw vm oommon Im of ^ 

of toe wovdjitoi, which ouifht to he profiounedt 
all who respect traditom. Any cue who had c 
prommeiatum of Prendi iiM{de, bran during so ^ 
the last twenty years, ml at onco reco^ize the truto Im 
L ittr6h remarks as to its tendenries, and the changes wUw Mto 
gradually taking place. The tondeney to make speech oonmw 
writing is shownm toopronunciattem of final lattem wUch 
custom dropped altogether ; thus we hate the wpid kc$ (a hondV 
which ought to be pronounced Id, and yot is now often pronomuM 
Utk and even Mb, There is a constantly incresriog hbmt of 
noundng both oonaonants when they are double, as In miwsr. 
sommee, jr., which oxo very frequently pronounced m^er, 

« som'-met,*^ and so on, Eveiy one says BecrU sow. loumung toe 
0 hard like a h, but the old way was to soften it like a p, and the 
word used to be B^et, As to reine-chwle the struggle cofirinuto, 
and some say reina-olaudej hardening the c, whilst others reuiaiu 
faithful to tuition, and say reine^Unude^ as all French peopfe 
did formerly. The same change is beginning with the nunufrol 
BBctmdt which, according to tradition, ought to he srooud. Thera 
was an old custom of prolonging the vowel in the mural in such 
words as dud, Bot, Ac., which were pronounced le$ Ub Bdf and 
this is almost abandoned. But one of the strongest eases is the change 
inuieobservationofiilat^. Thehabitofmakmg/m^wwisoQn^^ 
inereiising; we have met with some Frenchmn inwhetti it wan 
most tiresome and pedantic, men who eould not say ftrmet tins 
porte or aitner une fmme without vlbnitiug the r at the end of 
the verb. Yot oven the least pedantic tie tocir words more than 
their forefathers were accustomed to do. Old people used to say 
los £td-XIn%B, but a|l French people at tho present day ma<h the 
liaU<m and say les EtA-s-Unis. M. Littxd qu<m with approbation 
a saying of the Abb6d*01i\ot La conversation des honnAtea gens 
est pleme d’hiatus volontaires qui son! teUement autoria6s par 
Tusage, quo si Von parlait autrement cola scrait dSm pddant ou 
d’un pro^ncial.” Most people in tho present day are going in the 
direction of pedantry or provbcialism. M. Ou6rard, a friend of 
M. Littr^’s, Imow an old gentlonuin who during all his lifr had 
been a constant attendant at the Tlnsritre Franqais, and bad observed 
during that time a considerable change in the prmiuttdation of the 
actors. This shows that even the b^t aet<^ who in Franco are 
looked to aa models in pronunciation, in reality follow the changing 
habits of the public they are supposed to lead. 

Besides th^ changes of usage in prouuuciatioA, h'cisons, Ac., 
there are vicissitudes in the value and mManlng of the words mm* 
selves. This is so well said by M. LittnS that we prefer to quote the 
passage itself:— 

L’smplei divers et vivant parun auteorquiklafrispsiise stderit dfttne 
liea 4 dm acoeptiona et 4 dos uoances qoi dLliappent quand cm flinns des 
exemples poor dos cadres tout fiuts. gous Ics doih ta nui lo Bumkint impd- 
ncunement, le mot fidrhit tantdt vers une signiarauDn, tantOt vers unq 
autre ; et sans qu'U perde rim do so vtlcttr inopis et de aon vral CafactkiC 
on y voit apparaitre des propndtds qu'oiv n’oursxt pas souMonedcs. L’bn 
sent quo le mot qui paratt le plus idinplo et, ai |e puia paricr ainsi, le idus 
bomogto^ renferme en loi des afUniUs muUipUa que Imoontactes mstmt 
cn jeu et dont la bingue prufite. 

This is one of the chiof reasons why M. Littrii has collected so 
many examples, It is only by the study of emunples thgt we see 
the efibets that may he produced by words, or rather by Blsimiy 
artists who have the mastery of words. Voltaire understood ildi, 
and said that a Dictionary without quotations was a skeleton. If 
tho French nomenclature is a skeleton, M. Littrd says that it is 
easy to give it the tolness of flesh by the help of extracts from a 
literature so rich os that of France. Here is a very pretty example 
of the use of quotation. If you look m tho Diotiomiry of toe 
Academy for the expression Bom date, you will find Uttre mns dade^ 
as the illustration, and may possibly go away with the idea that" 
tons date has only this prosaic and trivial signification. But M, 
Littrd quotes two verses of Lamartine in which sons date occurs 
exactly in the sense of our own word immemorial, as when a poet 
speaks of immemorial elms ” 

Ce fUrent oesibrAtii, res tdntorti, cctlc onde 

Et oea aihres Mtfif cbfa et cca roeiimmurtrie. . . , 

An esj^ially interesting portion of M. Littrd’s labour, though 
comparanvdy a briof one, nas been what ho calls bis Item^rks'’ 
by which be means critical observations on the use and abub>ti of the 
toguage, on odd mreMions, and pas.Bagos of doubtful grammar 
which custom has eitnor in some degree sanctioned or else rendered 
positively authoritative. There ore a gn^ai number of expressions 
in French in which the implied metaphor is either not strictly 
applicable, or else we have the vfeo of mixed met4{dLom. M. 
Uttrd mentions a few of these cases In his preface, but discusato 
many more in the body of the work. For examplo, there aie hto 
remarks on the common expression imprimer un 
Having given many autooritative instances, M. Littrd observes 

If algrf rautoriti de TAcadfinie et das axemidas ri-deasos lappaartA^ Uioca* 
tion un nUHpmmttfBppertkat poa a un style correct it exact ; oQo 

eontliDZ ttiw mdtopbore fiirtlve st Incohdraate. Imuriiiier, c*«et d^abord at 
propremant, preisi*r aer, puis frfrs une empnixita, frim une lopriMsieu 1 or 
riatido mlanBe’applim ttt numvenMOt^ Quaat aa pi«mier 4 eiia»q«imt 
pMeraer.onditquo Is inoimememiidBtutie^eiiiie aunes, d'aua pfesdoOf 
St qfi’iiiimtsr le tnouveoMnL sPeM danns r Is inouvemsal m w^en d’utie 
ipnlstofit iiMis oetts si^Hasdon imjiisfifls tola locufioiitqtil, prises^ 

sswftswaiftfpsiFa^^ 
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eci<e Ht yt» uti He peat tmu* plai 
dfavimpriitwr le nvaveineiit qiie iftsliauliur la iiioa>'amiisRi;»ftoc(f>r la tuoure* 
mtnt, (iMiia aa'on donne lA lOpuvaniant an nioyao d« la. cluiteur oa du 
ftottaniCQt. Qaant li Tantre point da Vne et an, ^ni est ftdva 

iidipnniita4 faira iinpreMion, H qui aat celui qu'on a an veritablaniant dona 
ridi»« nfijmd on a- foU locution^ car e’mt )« sonl qni hniAiqna la com- 
mimiciitiou d« quelqiia Qho»ek.VinoQhi?nmee do la latfUfihorc cat ludpabla b 
caiifla do la rea^inblanoa qn’ella i^taldit outre on mouvomont ot uuo iuv 
presaion. 


In th« cntiroc of tho name ramarLa M. lilttrd observes that ** on 
fait de inotaphuro, rneajafo no pent gn^re pi^scriro ooTitrehi logique/’ 
and bo recoluntenda the reader to avoid tlie violona expression* 
Yet in t\m profane^ xvlum npetdnng of the atrofions l)aTbansiiQ h 
iierre (in which the article is reptiated), which cuetoiu has 
authorized, he firgiiea that the hfirbarism must lx* continued 
hecattse we do not foe! it to be a barbarism so long as we are used 
to it ; but if we cen^ to bo used to it, then all the verses of the 
classic p«jets in which it oceiira would beoomo insupportable to 
iDodem iHUrs, But if usage is not to prescribe against logic, why 
should it bo pornriilod to pii*H(*ribo against grammar and etymo- 
logy K We ftboolcl imagine that any cducalH^.(l jieirson, even 
though he wore a Freochhian whr> liac) bc^en nccustonied to bear 
such thinga all his life, would feel a secret deaini to get ri<l of tw»o 
such alamrinatioiw hb AntncJtritt (£ot antiidirisi) Mid tmHdntev (for 
nntedator) ; yet no French lexicogriiphcr, not even 31. Liltrc, who 
id much abijive the avfu'agu in audacitv, has th^* courage to Huggest a 
reform <yf theat^ old errors which «h«wh the ears of every educated 
toon. When W'o redect that every one wlaj lirtjd B.CJ. was 
an nnierhriHl, and that atUidater can sairctdy apply to aiiv ono but 
a ebronologiat quarrcUiug about a dal«, it is iiiipos.-9ible not to 
become a little impatient with a nation wliich baa tlui highest 
imaginable pretentions 1o culture aiul yet p**ri)otuaics blunders 
like these that originated in tho vulgnrisiiis of tiie mn4ux*Mted. 
Beftidcfl the denimhleiu'ss of Pm*h a reform on elvniulogicivl 
grounds, it might be groundetl on tho aiithority of aomo writer in 
tiiopast; for example, Habolais wrote corn»ctly Antichrist. Wo 
fire the more surprisexl at 31. LittnVs indulgence for faults of thi.^ 
kind because be is ho oaa*oful to warn Ids veadei* against all errors of 
i^»x>logy, and at the aaino time is such ti thon>ug)i etymologist. 
Many renders, even at the pn’s^ait day, have very little faith in 
et} biology, and ore dieposcil to considei it xutlier a good subject 
for jed^iug than n aerious iiitellertnal |iui<Huit having the charao 
ierisltei^ of a positive sidonee. On this ^unut 31. Li tiro has some 
obaen'iitioQa that are well worth consiut rutg : — 


Msih I'Aymologtc (xt-ello. urie A. l^qiielie on pais.-o sc tier, et 

fh^pafl^e-MIe jamsM lu caTact^ra do cdiiicvluiv'i plusouiuoiius iTq;rAi< awx et 
pkusihled ? Cette apiirehension hubshtc encon* clx^z do lM>n.x ci(|irii.s rchtf's 
soas riiapre.>tt«on <W abemtions eL\ruol4iuu{iic,s ct <itv« ino(jui'rii\s qu'ull<*'> 
>»wcit'»rei\t. LVtymologic fut^ h .‘v-s de'InUi dans la ••ondition do Unite.*, Ics 
mhcK’hfii solcatfflqtiOH, c'e.'^t-h-diie .saim rtgje, hihh nu'lhnde, sans ex- 
pi^henee. K.'i rC»g1a« la laettiodfs rexta^i'ieniv, no naisMCiit 4)no par Ja eenn- 
parnit*<tii dca luiigues, ct lu coniparaison (ks langin s e^t ano applicalum 
toiiU* lioiivvlk* de I'csprit de n^vlKivlu* <:t d\)lKscr\ alion. kc'S savauts qiii 
leapreiuiijfs ^ ocem^Veut dVtyiiioln/.ic, ri»i puiomii rt»rjs,uJK'r que la 
flvalion ot la forna: n|qiauMitc <le>« lUots, la* r<Mii<>iisaient qiie dans l«-4 <*aN 
luinplos : ilf! n’nvalont uucun niovcii de trailer les av* conijtlcxcs ot difficih^s 
rinon par la conjecture et riin«Mii»iUion ; et do.‘.-l4ir« los uborraiimw f^taicut 
Sfuie liiiiltos, giiroo qu'il no N^ogi^sait quo do batistairo irilemout qucUcuuciit 
au sens <.-t a la furme. 


M, Iilttrf? has a great resp(H»t for ihn different painis still spoken 
by the Freticli peasantry, which lio justly eonsidevs na old forma 
of lnnguajr«i quite indeia^ndeut of modern French, siid not, as the 
vnlgHr imiigiiMi, a isorruption of it. The patois aiv iho hairs of the 
old t'n.‘n('K diiilorts winch in their day wejx», tlmugh dilleivnt in 
forro, equally authoritative and of equal purity. Tho I Hetionury be- 
foio us abounds in proofs of thti gn*ai utility of studying pat«>is 
witli refoTi'Tico to etymology , whirh it often* helps most elHcienlly. 
Jloro an* two very pretty ihslimees of tliis: — 

llfluo notre nint emi<VY, m Ten pn.'nd on ceiisidtuatjou lo oannu nceincnt 
or . . . et le wsis, un hiTu trrs-p«*i fc il y lumxa* im di^rive du Latin orJniUy 
lifW (rnri»tJsr«4 tquiU la trace (Viuni nine') parlMiitcnm^diairo d’nru* furine non 
Vl^c orbitnrkt, mala qu*on twut cwjti'iwr. I VjiendAiit. dcs srrupuk'S <*t> na»- 
iQriqiica. por.siateiit. la nnsacmx! dc P« au lieu du A enfivticiit lies doiitcs; 
caV vrtnia (lar I’hiUniufdnuri' d'or/ntaritf axintil dii donn<r uilneiv, non 
«croicre. Si oibluro elalt quclquc puit ii cdmuirdt erniiiC, (]u.i nc poun.at 
v«& CP rtro Ni'pam II e,',t eo eilrl fiiwJqtn- p.Mi( ; 1, wailoji a qui 

•ignifte erni^)f^ ot do la wrte le eh.TiitH'n iM^'os.-«i»irc e-t tmiive. . , . IVonon;. 
le Virlx* Kiixor.u : exanpare il ntwgrr (pil vii-nt rio sfinniaro, vun.'-^tr vi<’ndiait 
slo romiiiaiv, dit, pur refN'iilhcsc iro^-oyiuMumc d'lm i, pt)ur runnmrc\ do, 
sojie (|Oe nn^gl»^• cH piU|H-oiiicnt iunumr, IVHo diduotimi, quo la llus/rk* 
•ulhrail poiir asfiuc.r, t'H vuilico d»- fait I'ic L;- lu.ii-L, qui dL« ijt cji effot 
|KMU‘ rumincr, 

M. Littr6 comparoa his own oivmological irndhod to the dwiw- 
^-platc naed by wire-makca's. tn hia own jHu:ro an etymology is 
Jlot accepted «» trustworthy merely beciiuse ii answers to the French 
eodditioii of the word ; for when tho word is common to the 
fUuuaaee lani^unges, or to many «d‘ them, it must, answer to the 
italian oondiiiou, the Spanish comlitioii, tho Proveapal comlirion. 
We cannot oonclndo this notice hotter than by an extract showing 
the utility of these tests : — 


La fuYtu'ulo piQ^vstivo mes (ngSwstimer, niesprloor, ote.) c»t un 

vxettiples oil rewori parHcnli^reniQtjt hi .m-effSiHite de la iUi^re. A grtmitre 
vue Ob croimit qa'i^Ucrept^oeDtc la fkarticulc uUtiUinnde m»» (an anglais Mt»), 
pHlitie Aeq»«t merns fonna t avaejs frngcais arid et surtout av^ ritoUen 
inrt mi>, 11 serait iiupofislblc d*^diai>pvr a oiUtc C'oucluaioa. 3IsU aliens 
-ynsioffi^ct Mus^ons Ju^ii*ou fK>ut U dJjere : mas f>u mis dcvlent dm^ Ics 
jtiSto tin Provencal mean, wms (mesnrezar, mcnsiw-ar, on 

iMMilplSKaf nnlpirisor) cn espagnot ct ini purtugai!i laaiMMi (mmiospresiar, 
ih n’est done k U turticula oUaniiiacle pu$$ qu'im a 



a £i-rs':ai-srrrr:ir^v , r7?^ ■ 

affairs die nq domwgait ni jrsm aan^-pl kNafit 

miaos mefiiB, qui domis mcimns mdses, waaiv st . par 

de la naaole dovant' i\ moa pais» par dtimiftim dk ft v«Qr|fieii spia' 

Italian. 


HOLLAND HOUSE.* 

T HB Priitf CBS hbrie Liechtenstein^ Vho has writtea an aecooBtof 
Honand House, is well known in lamdcmsnotetwaslhesdoil^ 
child of the last Lord Holland and his wift. now his widow : and 
she speaks of her acquircMl parenta with a filial alfoction which thw 
public, allowing for natural cxnggoralaoii, will rea^ with 
ua the innoconl outpouring of a gentle heart. Jottgiotf the jhiaattsa 
bv her book, wo should ssy tliat she i» difiident and naodeeti^ and 
quite coiiixcioua of her iniidenuocy to do jnstioe to the Eterti^ and 
historic theme which slie lias "chosoii ; and thnt^ her amhttloit. 
having lK‘cn confined to merely producing Boruething which Would 
timiiHe lier in the doing and please a partial private cirdk in .tho 
result, she nnu.st be infinitely sur})rised at the extravagant mise* 
vvhio.b has bexm lavished upon a slight and auperficiel perlbmi^ 
once. In tho preface she has hinvelf (piven UB her own esumata of 
the work ; — 

riiMH-edliif; ivitli the work, ond gaining a ileeper iuslKht into the iRili||eat 
ofii., a I'oiivictioii hill int-K-usiiigly giowu upon me that i was rendering but 
liitla jii&iiof* to my thomo. 3U)ro tluiii once have 1 frit temptotl to lay arido 
tho Work — not troui iiUcnotis, but IVoiii u tamse of uiiwovthinoas. Bui theu, 
encouraged by the iovo 1 bear the old bouao, und ulsxi by tho notiun that 
some thiny i:» UlUr than no IhioQy I liiltouicd ou ; mid 1 sow plaoit Um) result. 
tivinuloiLsly l)(l'or>^ the piiUie. Imiuii niy friends, 1 ho]>ei«iUy eaipectto 
rotrivo inilulgeiieo. 

* m * * ♦ • , 

31 ay I not then l»o fbrglvon for having eiuleavoitml to disinter Wise of 
the pa.*(t, and to relutu whnC 1 oould gather of liitvjestt .iboiit thehouie in 
wim h 1 grew up iimlef tin* cure of her to whom 1 owo s*> inueh ? In my 
x'ndeavoiir, it is (me, I havo often fuUeu short, imd (lorliaiR* oftoner fkUtd 
eiitii 4 ‘lv . But 1 er.ivfc forgivc*nL*f»a stiJl, 

This is unaffected mudesty, und shows a correct perception of tho 
truth. It was uhIuthI enough for the Friticess to couccire a desuro 
to tell the story of au historic house which hud howi her home. Her 
nrqiiired pmvnts had lived much in Italy, where she gained a taste 
for art and Nuue knowledge of it, which qualified her sufiicicutly 
lor tho couipilaiiou of au unambilkms catiilugiie — to which she 
vvouid havo done well to coniine heiself — of tho art ti^aouxes of 
Holland 11 ouhi\ In hor more ambit iuiis IhsIi HhehuKbc'eo aided by 
IrieiuU clearly incomtH>tont to ml vise licr, or to do lior good Bervire, 
Of Holland llouso in its famous days she heraolftuiB na pCH'sonal 
knowk*dgc. SIu* never even taw*-* she is too young to luivo fkwo 
so — that cliariniug aiul bril limit J^ixi ilolhuid, husband of tho 
clever, oceenlric, disagitvabhj, yet, in her way, kind-hourbed kdy 
who had Wn previously Lady \VebHtcr, who made HolWd 
House a temple of Whig polities, and a cosmopolitan Fxchnngo 
of Jitejiitme, art, scieaco, wit, and gvuius. Sir Jiuues Macldib* 
tofeh made ni>tcs ha- a history of IloDaud House, which he could 
have woiluily cveented. Tlie rrinccsrt speuk.s of llieBO notiia 
m* if she had need thorn much ; but hijr preeisii roforonces to theira 
art* singularly fewaial iiuintercsliug, and we should doubt from her 
actual u.Mc of ibcm wbether they h« vo any great value. Lord3Iacaiilfty 
has left a brilliimt miiiialurc f'kilch of iho Holland House library 
ilrawing-roi'in in its days of litwary glory. The Princess Hliouh’l 
iievi'T hitve touched this suhjert. Feeble os is ibrougbout tho 
liteniry execution of this work, there is perhaps no part of it 
Ko teeble mid jx'joiio im tlu^ liPt of relebmted guests W'ho Swelleil 
tho reputation ei llulland House in those forty palmy years. The 
list was giM'ii by the laht Liuly ilollitiid to 8 jt .lames ^lackin-* 
tosh. How luueh could not he or ALmaulay havo made of it I 
Wo have now a dull scrirs of platitudes, and even wxirsw. "We 
are really K»rry tor tho IVinco^s, who has evidently been badly 
udvibod tiud us.'Nisied. Hero me soaio of her notices:*— 

Sborirlun, the wit, tbv g«*niuH, whuw fniilta have been descriM as olmost 
tdl ol':i peoiinil eharnrO i’— Hie exceN^i'H of generous virtues, 
feir I’biUp I'raiK'is vvho'Ht supi*x>.sid iUitUortthip of “ JoiiiuH *’ phicos him in 
bit! j>*>t 4it» nJ<'vi»| with tlin wearer of the iroa ma^Jc. 

(biir;j;o Klli*!. i‘f the . / tbo writer who ekungod his poUtk*^ 

and wa.>» ri dit tor -vvlmt liediil, if convic*H«»Ti guided him. 

I.urd dcHrt'V of tbo I'Ulinburyii Hrview, 

Li‘wi.q ealh d alLrr bis fuuiuuM bouk, Alimk Letoig. 

Lord Aln rdet ii : 

**Tho tiavcird Thane, Albeaina AbGrdct.>n.'' 

Mr. t’rt-re (tl^i L'iglit Iloiirmrablr* John TIooKlmni Frenj), far soiae ttino, 
dniiiig Iho eaily part xif tho present «:enlttry, Brilbh Minister in Spain. 
Like Ids luv't, b»r was iiii ueeomiili.*»lu'd trausliitor of SjsiRhdi. But Ids ukuis 
tH»puJ;*c ilahu to Htarmy leuowu will j)iol»«ihly W hi*i,k>lat authordfip with 
Canning of “The Ni’ody Knife-grinder,** mom so tlian his cliAracUsr of 
WhiHtleeraft, la>rd TSv'Wir.H confw-n ci iinniediato model for “ UiqjpoJ* 

Hio Buko of lUeltmoiul, h very Omservativo mime in a wiy Whig 
eiri'lo. 

ChiirloM J ftinc.9 1'ox, con r-io. 

Whishawq whn^ie eeiiso t .ado his opinions valuable to hovt, and oko 
dilHcult to (ibiain. 

But enough, uud moj-o than ennugh, of thw poor pTosiness* Tho 
stoiy of FiVi«’s joint fluthxu'ship wdth Canning of the 
ffrimkr may bo Irno, but it requires confinuiition : and l^e oluisioa to 
tile character of WiiiHiIecrait is utterly unintelligible iothe'gimnU 
reader, liecauso the I’riucess herself njmmntly does not uiMlsntiwid 
what she is writing about. Frei’e publinhed a biixlwil^mfm W 
two pretended 3Vliistl(x;rafls in the motto which Byron amwam 

* Mel&and Jfouse, By Frinms Maris LIfehtenshBim With-Bohuffon# 
^ lilusoraiiona. a vobk Landon > MasstHUai & Co, 









W n^o#el for.%fiw* W otlM^.dali^ liU 

in lid^ IGkrvbriim^^^^ 

6 f OtKnm'EK* 

hittoricftl part of i&s book ia mere cs$fSLj pooijly eacoetrtod, 
''mid eaimot M^relieTe^bjoonie polntlem Mtooqftto' 

at and rapid nieditationa. Tbo habeas of Bir WaHar CopOi ati 
early katd of the manor of Konarngtoortidio balit Ooue Ofutle oo 
the • site of Holland Hcmao, married Sb Homy feA, who waa 
ereat(^'l!aH of HoUmid in 1624. l!hi« it all f a sinmlo unrconaotic 
ntutiage, whioh the Prinenat inapprop^tely introduce by a stale 
lefhroKieo to deteOtive strata^. But it may be time now to say 
with Tidooq, Trouves-^oi la femme** Sb , Stephen Fox was the 
fkther of Fox, the first Tjord Holland ; no relation of the 
Biehes, but a Babsoquent owner by piuchase of Holland House, 
WhenM hie title. It ajipears that one of the armorial bearings of 
theBiehes, a jCenr ^ hs in a ennton, had been grron to Sir Stephen 
Fox in the mysterious disnonsation of Royal honours by Charles IX. 
The Prince A'remarks, and wo are utterly at a loss to cjatch her Tnean- 
iiflg : — " Pnrhans, indeed, the person who traced the original heraldic 
employment 01 ermine to the coats of skins given by tlio Creator 
to our first parents would have found more than a more c^incidcuice 
itt this fiict,” The daughter of Addison, w 1 k> died in Holland 
House, is brought in as showing great eagcuness to bo married j nnd 
the l^ncoss t^s us that, many another poor gcntlewoioan, 
she di<^ a suinstcr ; and like many another poor Bpinf«bu\ she wns 
one against nor will.® Miss Addison had riiown much disposition 
tobOm a gentleman whose person was disagr^sahle to her, but the 
affiiir camo to nothing, and the PriDcoss nKimlizos: — What a pity 
that so much volour should have remained unrewarded ; whut n 
pity that so much similar valour in the pn?flent day remains un- 
rewarded fitilll® 8ir Stephen Fox wus, wo are told, in 1679 
constituted ” a l^ord Oominissioner of the TrcRaury. Thcro is in 
the chapter on Sir Stephen Fox a very quaint little gem from the 
Hollana Houho MSS., an ac^^nint by his son Homy, the fimt T^ord 
Holland, of the death of his widow and her excellent advico to 
her children. This is ono of very few extroots from the Holland 
TIouso MSS. that give any interest to this boolcj indeed there 
is only one more of incich value, an epistolary curiosity in ilia 
shape of a letter from Voltairo to Hemy^ Lord Iloll.Tud, Luving 
a notice of a visit ho had received from Lord Holland^ son, CharleH 
J amca^Fox. A few letters rtdn ting to the same. Lord Holland , from 
the MSS., are ^patently not appreciated by the ftincesa (Vol. I., 
pp. 45-50^. Slie begins by stating that lleun' Fox was in 
^55 ^poitih^ Secretary of State, the Dnko of KowcaHtlo Iwung 
Irot Lord of the Treasury. they disagreed/’ she* says, and 

Fox asked the King’s permission to resign, which he was allowed 
to do.” Then she print.'^ letters to ‘‘show that it was iiutintomlod 
he should have the actual management of alfairs in tlio ITotise of 
Commons.” The first of those IctUfra bears date Mareli T4, 1734, 
and is from Fox to thelhiko of Newcastle, decliiiiug tho Socrctary- 
ship of State without the load of tho House of Oomimms j this 
was fifteen months before) Fox became Secrotary of Stale, The 
second letter is one from Fox to tho King, delivered by Tjord 
Waldegrave, ilated DAsonibor 10, 1754, accepting adrai.vion Ifo the 
Cabinet, without the Sccretaryaliip of Stale. Then in Reptera- 
ber 1755 Fox was appointed Hccrehiiy of State, with tho laid 
of tho House of Commons, which in Mureh 1754 had been refused 
himj and it was thirteen months nftv^r this -’-in OctoU'r 1756 — 
that, dissatisfied with Newcastle, tlio Premier, ho miked leave of 
the King to resign, and was permitted to do so. His resignation 
broke up Newcastle’s Ministiy. The third letter prinU'd by the 
Princess, to ‘'Friend Ritcr [Hollinsou], is written after this 
resignation and tho break-up of tho TVtmistry. The Princess makes 
no attempt to explain the letters. The vesignation had nothing to 
do with tho original question between Fox and Newcastle as to 
whether Fox should or should not have the lead of the House of 
CommonB, with the Socretaryship of tho State, The th^ntHerly 
JBevmo makes it a reproneh against Fox that he broke off tho 
treaty with Newciustle bucausc they could not conio to torms 
tonenrag the w^cret service money to 00 employed in bribery, The 
question was the lead of the House of Commons, and the control 
of the secret service money was in those days a necessary part of 
the lead.” Secret service money for bribery was not peniomd to 
Fox ; it was part of the system. *Pitt afterwards, when consulted 
Inr NewcBBtlo, repi*oached* him for not having given Fox the leqj^ 
01 the House of Couimozis. TVhen Fox was xua^ 

State in September 1755, tbe lead was girtm bim, with control of 
eomt service money. 

b the ohapter on Charles James Fox there is. nothing ostonsibly 

1^ the geneml result is poor enough. Here agam we sigh 
fa MamRtoah or Macaulay. It occurs to im that two or three 
which arc here* made without specific autlunity, or of 
• whlg^ leiMt the authority is ufikmjwn to ue, may be made by 

Aetatc- 

SMHt iboot the poet Wordsworth surprises us:— 

i. Oo^y could liartlly bo 
fa'wduad to wfiich Wordsworth Ix'longirii and 
lieaqmcn^ W **eh taste even wbon he oanmiii cohts^t with^ poet 




toiuchoA^ iMetaanV 
Kse heou pUbl^Auia ^i& l^c^sdavvet^^ i 

durth. IMs Ie ih» hkgn^ 

long defemed thank^ you fa faiiff'fmim'KM 
aooompainingthein.. . 

suroy enduTweie obliged to eboos^ out 
wh^er labottld not say tljsvt ^Hmnfy Qill}' 

Mad Mother, Idiot,* am w faotu^ 
say, with ivfaanco to other poems hi tho ydhuiMi'tltat SO' li 
great friend to blank verse ibr sulrioots which me to be traml «( 
with simplicity,” He adds, ''You will oxeose ilrtot^g 
opinion to you so freely, which I shoald not do if 1 did ndt liamr 
admire many of the poems in the eoBention, and ttiiity pasts' M 
of those in*^ blank verso.” And ho coneludes by notufing vidth 
fiivour Coleridge's poem on the Nightir^lo, in the Maio vdlonia^ 
os if his sympathy extended Vyond Wmsworih to ancfar cUof 
mambor of " wo faction.” There can bo little doubt that IN^x, wdtk 
liis deep sensibility aful pootio nature, tho lover of Virgil and 
'J’heacritiiB, would have b^n an ardent admirer of VftmtmciriSk 
He knew only the latei’a beginnings, picked out fa his 
favourites some of his most characteristic simple tales of tho huiflfa 
heart. 

Tl>e enterprise of the publishers or the wealth of tbe authorM' 
has clothed the book in a splendid exterior *, the paper vnd miiit 
ore snj^riine, and the engravings and woodcuts exquisite^ It 4 a 
indeed a thousand pities wat the Princess^ dSd not confine heneif 
to tbe publication of the la^utiful speeimons of nstwhieh ihe 
volumes contain, accjompaniod by stnctly illustmtive kUerpreSOL 
This would have been a choico meimsato fa the H^QSbd ItonoS 
circle, and would have given .pleasure withotit oBw to ofam* 
Kren as a guide through tho house and grounds, tho Princess ooi^ 
tinnaUy spoils her work by unintslllglUu meiUtations. Wo riioilld 







Nor do wc doubt tluii )f wc knew nil the fttories of the Green Lane^ if Vm, 
could m\ all the vihiuins it iitu wilnriwrd llfiat past us, vru would leam a 
moral tVotn each little ntmiittce, aikI find it drtHcutt to quit the spot wtUKMlt 
many a serious tluviigUt, many an Inquiring n-tvrn uptm our own heartt. 
Vor/ to the uMual rendering of an proverb. sbnwMl ndt 

charity Uigiu at onr fieighb«>ifr*s, and improvement at Iioiim} r And, after 
idl, the work of scU-unprovoiucDt ought to lie easy as well as pndHable, in- 
nsiiai(‘h MS vicinity cnublt^ us to 1*0011110101 an ^advantage over out own 
premises which ww canuot reckon nism wtrii rosjicct tocmv ueighboariat 

The Princess 6 book is almost entaridv wanting in stories of tha 
remarkable and occontric I.Ady Hoi laud who was wH« of the ipreat 
literary MmtM^nas. One thing she tells uq, wbieh is, we behave, 
new, and which wo hike for gmn1e<l is true, that when Charles 
James Fox expired, “iiady Holland appeared to tbtise who were 
waiting near the choinlx^r of death, and answered their breatblrea 
iuqiiivies hv wrtUdng tlnY)ugh the room with her apron thrown over 
}ier hood ! ^ This was only occtmtrfcity. The notices of this book 
%vhich have npjwvired in the Hemew and tho TlVnes are 

full of good stories of her. But “ good ” stories proverbijjlr require 
sitting. 1 b it likely to bo frite, tor exiunple, tiiat the iinperiotis 
lady took Bnuwd *jiito the rnilway caixiage with her on one 
occasion, and made him blacken the pace of a (Jreat Westym 
express train twenty miles an hour, in spite <]f the pretostaGoim fif 
the pa8seng«;rs? Another story, told by the writer in tbe TVmw, 
deserves carcfnl examination 

Allen wiiH called licr “ pci Athclat,” and she showed no extraordiuaty re 
vmnc'c for tlw Church riiu.Yl when she CR\i.wd tlKi Burial fiervW to bo per- 
formed by a henciiocd ch^gynion (who, wo bopo,wibi not privy to tWar HMrec) 
over the Ixidy <jf a kid, kiiving fUwt given* out that tbs funeral was that ol a 
duiigliier by her first hnriHind, whom lu* family had tlweatcucd to takatMm 
her. TJmt duugliter grew up to be a okoninug woinati ; nodi till her duilih 
in 18 .^ was fiuii^rly known as the ** kid ** among hoc friends. 

Tins seems to nS a very serious story indssd. Ifthere bstitrtb 
in it, Ijoiiy lliiUand’s otfeuoe was not lessened by her hatdng 
deerivod the cleri^nuin. It is right to say that the Jhinewsq 
Miirie i^iediicnstum makes no tiihirion to tkio sfay, which 
gravely uirerts the r^mtatioii of I Jidy Hdfiaad and of sB tluiit 
distioguia^hud mod brilliant dreio who are represented as having 
kootvii and enjoyed the joke. A highly reapecdiddelivkag^^ 
lias vontiTsd, with what niigbl be thought fay sonrelbBtiahwni seve^ 
rity, to crititdze Rydmw Bmilb » iuUmate coniieodoik wKb HoBand 
Ifraise: — “Ho ipcquenied atid extolled with unqualified pimea 
society to which not only a nioiul objectkia existed, Sitch as ^ 
usually recogidsed in England, but of which some of tbe leading 
luenfbors wore, acrording to luiiversal repute, not <111^ infidsli^biit 
ntbeists, mid tu which religion nsvur ooidd be mtmdtmed ” (Lord 
Lylteltun’a E^ke^nern^ First aeries, p» l.iord Hoiqe'hte^ OH 

tfie other hmu], has lately made a smooa eoneentioit that Bymm 
dmlth was unjastly trestifd becaftse ho wan not aiiidaa bishops ‘M, 
it is really true that Laily Holtaad inveigled n cIoi^muid ilifa 
reading lire funeiul service over a dead kid, Ho throw ihtst 1h .wa 
eyee of her first husbands fomity who were^fakiitg pjMseMMi dl 
lire daughUT, and that the im^tiuie impoatOfo WiM a ehsrislted 
joke at Hollaud Houser, Jiont Ly ttidton intist iw isllo^ 

" ‘ ^ lot hfaireioai'ks. 
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»n. E. SMITH ON FOODa* 

W S have had within the last fiiw yosie many wcaha tn^ the 
eubjeot of foods and diotarioai but none approaeliing in 
breadth or ooniprohendvenese tiiat of Dr. Edward Smith. He haa 
gone BO far as to include within the scope of his treatment both water 
and air, as matters iutunatoly bound up with alimentary Buhstancos, 
8<i as to form a section by themselves as gaseous foods *’ sup- 
plementary to the universally received solid am liquid fooda; and 
consequently commanding m^eat attention, as well from the point of 
view of nutrition as from their sanitary aspect. Whilst aiming at 
tlio production of a work which should include all generally re- 
cognized and some loss wcU-^ow^u foods, and should embody tho 
lat^t and most correct scientific knowledge concerning them, ho has 
judged it best to resene for a future occasion the siioject of diets 
and dietaries, including whatever gains to sclcmce have accrua<i 
sinco tho issue of his Practical Dii^tary^ restricting himself for the 
present to what concerns the origin, ttio chcmic^ compositiwo, tho 
preparation, and tho phy8iolf)gical olVects of food. In his iutro- 
duction Dr. Smith qualines to some extent tho definition of ftnul 
broadly and popiilariy laid down as that of a substance which, 
when iiitruduced into tho body, supplies such material os renews 
some structuro or maiutnins some vital process,’’ di tiering from a 
medicine, which, while modifying vital action, does not itselj 
supplj' the material which sustains such action. This defini- 
tion may bo corn^ct as far as relates to the substauaiS clas.%ed 
by the (jennons as NttJtmnffsmHfclf which supply nearly aU our 
nourishment .But there are, ho ad<ls, certain so-called ibuds 
known ns OenuAHmittclf which seem to fonu n rennectlng 
link, in that they jncit’ane vital action in a degree far 
beyond the amount of nutritive luatorial wliich they supply, 
resembling' ccilain uiediciues in their mode uf action, while, in 
rospoct to the proportion of initrilion which they aiiord, ranking 
as food. It is oF ilio cfisonce (jf a food that it should sup- 
port or increase vital action, whilst medicines as a rulo loaacn, 
ibougli in some inshinctis they inert'ase, it. Variously ns foods 
may be clafisified, hi to simple luid coiujKunid, into vegetable and 
animal, into thoso which peculijirly Udit tliis or that climate, 
ago, or mstui, or those which iiifiueuce exceptionally this or that 
portiou of tho orgfuiism, tho uHinuvto olomenls of nil foods, in 
liowovor ditterent proporiioiis they may combine, nro found in- 
variable. The vegetable draws water and iniiiorals from the 
soil, whilst it iiKunporaios the air in its own growth, and, when 
eaten by animals, eulc.i'H into and sustains their life, the aniuud 
thus gaming the Bubstnneos which tho Togotuble first acquired. 
Oomplet mg iho circle, the vegolable roruives tho air wliich 
tho nniiiial throws out in respiration, its excreta and final products 
of dissolution, tho oanie ehunenlary substances sustaining in turn 
or being animated by so many 8ucc4*ssivo organisms, tlio young 
Phoenix, so to say, rising from the ashes of its parent. 

There are, broadly speaking, two principal cfTccts for which food 
is required hy the* body — the pneRition of heat and iho mfiiii- 
tenanco or growth of the bodily strurturos. Not that this dis- 
tinction, which we owe to Liebig, is to bo taken as incisively 
correct; the iicsh-fomiing food engendering at the same time a 
certain degree of heat, and the food which generates boat contri- 
butin^ to form an amount of UchIi in the form of fat. Still, 
associated as they ore in their vital work, the tivo processes are 
widely enough apart in their primary rlinracteristics to fiirm tho 
best prociicm bfisis which wo possess tor tho clas.sification of foods. 
Recent experiments have resulted in our obtaining exprossiorus for 
the (H][ui valent of heat which euablo us to test with accuracy tho 
eflects produced upon the body by foods of dilferent kinds. A 
table borrowed by Dr. Smitli fniin Dr, lielbeby, bawjd upon 
experinicnts made by Dr. Pmnklnnd, shows tho amount of boat 
generated from ton grains of various foods during tho process of 
combustion in the body, and the force, which forms the equivalent 
to that amoimt of boat" For unscientific readers this table is titled 
to form a very Biiitable inlrod action to tho study o||tho bcat-goiie- 
rating properties of food. Thus ton grains of dty lean meat, if 
cora^ctoly burnt in the body, would produce hrat Hufiiciont to 
imso 13 lbs, of water 1^ Fahrenheit, or to lift 10*128 lbs. in weight 
one foot high. Tho same oiuount of albumen would raise to 1^ 
Fahnmbeit 12*85 lbs. of water, or lift 9*920 lbs. one foot. Lump- 
sugar of the some quantity would impart tho oquiviilent heat to no 
more than 8*6 1 lbs. of water, or raise by one loot no more than 
6*647 lbs. of matter; while butter would yield heat in th<? propor- 
tion of 1 8*68, and beef fat in that of 20*91 lbs., which is oquivalont 
to raising by one foot 14*421 and 16*142 IKs. respectively. For 
tho production of heat within the b(»dy, precisely as coal aiid wood 
supply fuel for fire without the body, "there is needed the comhu-s- 
tion of iho chemical clomonta of o.xygim, hydrogen, and carbon in 
ccx^aln combinations, supplied in the shape of fai, sugar, starch, or 
other digestible food into which those substances mit^. 

The structures of the body being in a state of continaal change, a 
corresponding process of renewal nos to bo kept up by means of the 
assimuatioD 01 substances ei^uivaleut in kind and quantity to tlie 
matter wasted. Hence it is important to gain a general idea of 
wbat aro the substances composing our bodies. A popular 
notion of ^ the mysterious elements out of which our living 
orjganism is so fearfully and wonderfully made is perhaps best 
^ned from a glimpse at the array of thirty or so glass and 


* Fbedb. By Edward S^th, M.D., LL.B.. F.R.S., Inmector and 
Aasiltaiit Madk^ Offloer for Poor Law i^l]rp<>N• of the Locid Qovernment 
Board, &e. London*. U«nrj b. King & Co. aSti. 
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enumenktion of the matoriala of which aie.'Oompbd^ .^.bodily 
structures or tisBuee^-Tarying pa tlm4o in tha «<»aa. of . . 

blood, bone, cartilage, the brainy* thq, fiver, the Inn^ end 
will be found to supply as clear and friU an idea as oan^ weU be 
given in so narrow a oompHsa. The practical problem {nesanted 
to the mind is how to provide tho body with the neoosMury salto of ■ >:> 
poto^, soda, lime, magiiesio, sulphur, iron, and miingam«e, ai, 
well as with sulphuric, hydrochloric^ phosphoric, and fiuorio acids 
Olid water, and with the fat which it consuiDes doily^ and all the 
nitrogenous substances that it I'cqulres, which are clos^ allied in 
composition, and are all but idontlcal in vegetable and animal 
tissues, such ns albumen, fibrin, gelatin, eosein, and ohondrin. It 
is difiiculi to sny how fur any of these multifarious siibstanees are 
absolutely iudi.sjicnsablo to the persistence of the powers of life, or 
whether "the four primary elements at all events must enter in 
some proportion into the habitual modicum of food. Two points 
have, iiowt‘ver, been siiflicieiitly shown by exporiment'^first, that 
no animal (*an subsist for any length of time upon food IVom which 
nitrog(*n is w^anting ; secondly, that a certain mixture of elements 
is abaolutoly necessary to healthy food. No animal fed exclusively 
with siurrh* or sugar or albumen or jolly can continue in health ; 
but let those Kub.'iiance-s be properly mixed, and tho animal thrivea 
and fattens. Nor, again, can any substance be fit for foc»d which has 
not undergone the process of organization needfril for its conversion 
into protoplasm amt its assimilation into the tissue.^ of the body. No 
combination of oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, and carbon artificially 
made can const i Into food. Nor would it be possible, without tho 
wondrous provision which wo have in the processes of nature, for 
animal life to exist. The primary appetites and instincts, aidi^ by 
tbo accumulation of cxnenenco, have enabled mankind, in auticipa* 
tion of scioiitiilo knowledge, to select and blend those poducts 
which nature has prepared to hand both in the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms. And few things are more interest ing than to 
trac*e how tho teats and appliances of science harmonize with nnd 
vindicate those lesjions winch the voice of nature has for ages, in- 
articulately it juay ho, spolo'u in the ear of man, 

BefoiHi piiBsing to the spc(‘ijil enumemtiun and aniilyBiB of tho 
various constituents of food, Dr. Smith illustratoa by the aid of 
dingruius the ritel c h.iugra due to sudden and marked alterations 
of temperature, orb»»(lily cxt'rtion, or of diet, ns shown by tho rate 
of pulsation and respiration, or that of tho evolution of carbonic 
acid in the expiivd lur. Tho cursi\c lines in which the use of the 
sphygmograph enables tho variations of the pulse in hf*alth and 
disease, or in youth or age, wliilo sleeping or awake, to bo set 
befom the eye, are of gioal use to tho reader; as aro als4j the various 
diagi*am.s in which the oilt'eta of the starch series of foods and fots 
(95), the sugars (100), milk (124), tea (133), and alcohol (136) 
are shown in reintioa to respiration and the. emission of car- 
bonic acid. Higiily abstract or theoretical an those tables 
may appear at liivst sight, tlui reader will soon seo with 
gratitude in how many wa}S tho pliysiologist can make them 
directly applicable to priiclico. They are of not less immediate 
or tangible \jilno in the kitchen, the nurserj, or the sick- 
room tbau in tho laboratory of the chemist. What, for example, 
can bo more priictical than the experimerts which, in treating 
nago hnd arrowroot, to tiilco an instance among the non- 
nitrogonous stirics, Dr, Smith haa mad*^ upon hiniselfi and em- 
bodied in the first of these tables? l^ton alone, nnd upon an 
empty atomach, arrowroot gave no sense 01 Battsfaclion ; out, on 
the contrary, there was a sense of sinking or nmlum in tho stomach 
nnd bowel.'* in alx»ut an hour. Tlie effect upon Iho respiratory and 
otlujr vital functions was vei*y slight. After eating 500 grains 
wtdl cooked in water, the average incivase in tho emission of car- 
lK>nic acid was only 0*154 grama a minute, whilst thoro was a 
.subsideuco in the rate of pulsation and iTspiratiou. When tho 
sfime quantity was taken after a perfect fast of twenty-four hours, 
the eiiect w'as still Aory small, Uiough greater than when eaten 
luidi^r ordinary circuuistancGS ; the moximam increase of car- 
bonic acid being only 0*45 grains a minute. The addition of ono 
ounce of fresh hut tor only nought up tho increase to 0*4 grains at 
tho most, tho respiration being slialitly lessoned, and the pulsation 
inenmsed four heats a second. When 250 grains of sugar were 
added to the arrowroot, as in tho preparation of pudding, 
iho carbonic acid evolved was raised by one grain, and tbs 
quantity of air inspired increased by 20 cubic inches a minute, 
me nito of pulsation being again somewhat lessened, nnd that 01 
respiration increased. Tho sense of satisfaction was gi-eatly in- 
creased by the addition of sugar and buttcr» When starch was 
obtained by washing wheat fiour, or as commercial starch, the in- 
enmse, ^th of carlionic acid evolved and of tho rate of puleatioo 
and respiration, varied with the amount of gluten mtaiued after 
washing. Ileiicc Dr. Smith infers thoro can bo no doubt tlmt 
starch, to be used as a nutriment, should not ho entirely free from 
glut on or other nitrogenous matters. 

Of nitrogenous or flosh-fonuing foods, the most important has 
been found by long experience to be wheateo flour and its prepara- 
tions. Tho scientific grounds for this preference, in compari^n 
with the allied cereals such ns barley, oats, lyo. and maize or 
Indian corn, miw be readily gathered from Dr. Simtn’s analyses and 
explanations. This portion of his book is instnictively as w^ as 
amusingly diversified by a selection of receipts from a qtttint and 
somew£st rare volume called CVrv, compiled from tlie BIB. records 
of the master-cook of Richard II, A table of the prices of Utb 
stock in. the reign of Edward II. will have so less interest elthi» 
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m their blusto to improvo on the now tactics. It is right to 
state thsit while in iJiis work tbor© will (for thefl»ttime,we wlwe, 
in this eonntiy) ^ ibtmd the originnl Ooncml Order in which 
William of Prussia condemned the > solidity of the columns (not 
compaiy eolunms, as tho Duke of Wurtemborff but bat- 

^liun columns') exposed to elaughtet* at OravetottO) Major Home 
is very cawflil to point out that ^Hhorc is no counBclllng of loose 
lormation, no urging of wild awanus of skirniishera out of ImndL” 
For, as he well adds, if officers thiak and speak only of looao order 
of fighting, the bonds of imion that hold an lurned tjody together 
tnay bocomo relaxed, and tho machine Incapablo of putting out 
its fcTco when called on. << Modern %hting is not loose, though it 
may be individual.*’ 

Wo part from this woik with some pride in the thought that our 
oj*niy presses students thus capable of learning tholoasonB of their 
age. ^e hopes built on tho new Office of the Intelligence Depart- 
nieut, which were lately chilled by tho published opinions of its 
chief, will revive when mc«i see of whet soiuid stiifr are the sul)- 
ordinates who fill it. The rough utiss of Major llomc’a style hero 
fiud there, and tho want of coiuploto punctuation which is ;a 
cummon sign of an autlior’s haeto to comploto his task, remind ua 
that he is one of tho small Iwnd of thoughllul officers who have 
gone out willingly to support Sir Garnet Wolaeloy in his arduous 
t:mk. May they ho ^nred to currv out their work, and return 
safely to more congenial duties I We are af*,''iiro(l Unit tho country 
which has sent them forth will tind her scieutific soldiers, if tlurly 
supported, as able to overcome now difficuliios as they httvo shown 
theinselvos ready to face tlicm. 


MIt. CAUINGTOX.* 

author of this novel dcacrihos himself on tho titlo-pape ns 
X liobert Turner Cotton. Ho must , wo suppose, bo a better ludgo 
of Ills own name than wo can possibly b(). Otherwise wo snould 
ha VO had no hrsitetiou in saying tlmthc is under some wmiderfiil 
delusion, ojid that his real name is Mortimer Collins. Siueo Iho 
(lays of tho Cominly of Errors tliero has biam seen no such likeness 
between two men, and Mr. Collins might well say to Mr. Cotton, 
just fis Mr. Cotton might equally well s;iy to Mr. Collins- 

Met hinks you arc my ghwn tuid not my brother 5 

1 Hcc by you 1 am a BWccUfuccd youtlu 

It is not merely in the outrageous extnivi^uco of tlie plot, with 
its secToi. societies, its niurdei’s, and* its hidden treasures, that the 
resomljlaneo lies ; Mr. Henry Kingsley lias Ixjcn oaually extrava- 
gant. There arc a bundled minor points of rescmolance besides, 
livery one who is fumiliiir with Air. Mortimor OolliusV writings 
l^uow.^ how oxact ho is in rwoiding on oaeffi occasion tho fact that 
Ills hero had lighted or llnrown away a cigar, Mr, Cotton — for 
wo took tho trouble to keep a rough account of sucii iiupoirtnnt 
niutlers— at least twenty-eight times, likely enough a good ninny 
limes more, sii^s of totxicco, whether as smoked in tlie pipe, tlio 
cigtmdto, tho cigar, the **big regalia,” or tho “huge chiljoiiue.” 
A friend of Iho hero’s, by tho way — Arlhur Coiiyims — who “ wf*s 
ijf the F. O. and tho C. C.,” was also “ iho best maker of a cigarette 
out. of Asia.” Ksnet as Mr, CuDine is in Jiis records of Hiuokiug, 
slill more exact is he in hie recoids of eating and drinking. Mr. 
Ootbm in his turn telle m at least thirty times what was oaten or 
vlrunk. No scullion who by his genius alone had luado himself 
a chef could be prouder of his kuowledm> of tho science and art 
of coolmry IhiUi is Mr. OollinH. Dni no less proud is Mr. Oottou. 
Air. Coliiiise heroes have a vast relish for devilled thighs of turkeys ; 
Mr. Cotton’s heroes enjoy them at least four times iu the imui'so 
of his story, Mr. Collixis himself lius more Ihau onco gloried iu 


Cottmi gives us, among a host of others, such words and phrases as 
macilent, moatal retina, sartorial wrappages, sporadic servaute,uiow 
hypnotises, subacid smile, curves raAiuBiuatic oscuktu curves mota- 
pfiysic, decussate, hypaethral tetragon, and, lost but not least (hero 
we have an old favourite of Mr. Oiillins’s), seiuihknt. Ifr. Collins 
is not ahvuys over-didicate, and Air. Oottou sometimes gets latbor 
near to bciug inileceat. They ore both proud of their knowledge of 
the classicB and mathemiitics. Mr. Cotton indeed ao far as to 
(rivo some defimtions in geotaietry so as “ to supersede tliat diwtd- 
lul old bore, Euclid,” and moreover boldly diHers from Pericles as ; 
to tl^ conduct that oetits a great luam They are both as fond of 
introducing French words as their heroes are of lighting cigars. 
Mr. Oottou espocially delights in ^^oga^erka,” introduci!^ it 
sovoval times wiUi as much satisfaction os a child who has fd^od 
up a now phrase. They both introduce a great many vmes of 
their own comporition, and they both have the frankness to own 
that they find m them no small degree of merit. Ikit neverthekss 
Mr, Cotton says “ My name is Cotton,” and Mr, Cotton therefovo we 
must allow hue to be. boasts that among his “ intimate friends 
am three of the free Englithmon wlw con write EngUsh.” ACr. 
Fromdo, we have no doubti is one cif the five, Mr. Homy Kingslay 
a second, end Mr. Mortimer Collins a thM. If a man can bo 
rightly desoribed as his own mthoato friend, Mr. Cotton must bo 
tlie fourth in this goodly compeaw. Who the fifth can be we 
shall not yeutore to assort. Possibly it juay bo tho author of .tiie 
Asm? MaydaioL We would vei^tnte to mge Mr. Cotton to eaim 

• JMr. Oaru»0bm. A Tidfot hove Consplraor. Bohert Toxsor 
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himself ftom Us MtedS) inal alKmi «q, liram 

CoUhiSi if he bee KDjremhiqoB «iie 

Ush and at 'Writing tense, ' . 

It kiammwiuitdiffioalt witfam xnaocnnhjk ^hqisms'.dlO 
resdm any dear notion of a etoiy which bmns in^thn htsi 
with a respectable old merchant of SaUsbary^ h atinibich .. 
llunoverian, and ends Wiih the exile of the BhtfMvor. iJSapols^ 
tho Number Due In a ISecrct Bociety of AssasaisM, and w]Imc& 
gives the history of the msniage, not osl^ of the hoiro, bnt 
of tho heroB hither, grandfather, and even of his gffsi^te 
gmndfiithcr. The only one who could have lurid .the due 
VO such a etoiy was “Lawyer Piuniger,” wlm was sO fbrtn- 
nute iu retaining life and tho coulklenoe of the tami]^ that te 
was consulted by the great-grandson scarcely less— if our catinuiite’ 
is correct— than seventy years n^er he had been sonsdted by 1h» 
great-grandfathor. The hero, Frank Noel, is the son of a man who 
had k>en shot in a duel by the Honourable Ohaiies DsUunere, 
Ids conlederato in certfun very questionable gsmblsag teazisitetfons.. 
On tlu) father’s death tho bo>*d interests are iookea after by Mr. 
Cerington, who was “tho most biting wit and bestdroffiKd man' 
in T^onclou.*’ As for his clotlios, we aro quite ready to take our 
Hiitliurs word, though perhaps it would have been better evuleuee 
if ho had adorned his voluvno with a picture of some portion of 
this gcutleniau’s ckdbing, as the railway stations are odonied with 
a picture of the Sydeuhmu ti'owsers. Bat the biiingoess of his wit 
is iHvircq)! j boniQ out by the specimens tluit Air. Cotton gives. Our 
expoetktion is indeed raised, but when the wit, after this introiluc- 
iiun of Mm, first opeiis his nioulh, it is merely say, “ Going to 
bed at a fixed time is one of tlie causes of social decay.” Mr.. 
Collins, ly the way, is very strong on the groat advantages of inru- 
ing night into day, and might almost himself, thiM]^i he does not 
clfiim to bo tho most biting wit in Loudon, have ^id an equally 
good thing. Ltfiter on Air. 0 «^rington does succeed a little witter,, 
for when Frank Noel knocked down a Hussian Prineo, he wittily 
remarked, “ The result as to his noso is — well, I tear, * The Noea 
Jiaveit.*” But w'o must rt*timi to our hero in his younger daj’s. 
At school, whore lio was thought a dull boy, ho displav^d jm> ow- 
ginal a mind that st an examination in arithmetic “ 1^ s^ up the 
result logariiMiiically,” thougli he had never been taught logarithms. 
Air. Ootlon does well in priming the question and Frank’s workteg* 
Air. Collins, wo believe, never introdiu'ed n logarilhiuic result into 
any of his stories, and so far Air. CotUm can claim to bo original. 
l‘rom school Frank goes to Oxford, imd enters at “Maudlin (fiv) 
CoUfge,” the Alma Aliiter of hU undo the Oonou. We have noncod 
before I his that authors who wisli t o be thought Ox ford nio u con uuonly 
send their heroes to “ Maudlin Oollego,” as they write it. ’i'o spell 
Magdalen Maudlin Ims, they thiuk, quite as much the true Oxlord. 
air as to call the University tho ’Varsity, Meanwhile the llouour-^ 
aide Oharlos l>olainert$ had become the* Earl of Ddauicro, tho owner 
of im ancient hall and a vast Cbtate iu Oumlierland. He asks Frank 
Noel to visit him, full of roiuorse at liaving shot his fiilher in the 
duel. Ho does ovorylhiug that a poriiteut nciblemaii can do to 
atone for so awkworcl a mishap. iCu seucls “ a snug omnibus- 
wit h four horses ” to meet him at Omdislo sialiou. “ The 
altentivu footman showed Frank where to iiud h box of cigars and 
a stand of liqueurs.” When ho uJighled at the stately portico, 

“ s«ivcral Borvuuts with lights were stamiiu^ there. Iu the great 
hall “a groom of the clniiiil»or nvoivod him rt^sjiect fully,” while 
Frank “ sunk into tho cosiest of chuiis, and took with great satis- 
faction some well-cookod gmuoamldry SUlery.** Even when bed- 
tiiuo emuo tbo Earl’s peuileuco vvna not exhausted, for though he 
w’as not well enough liimself to do tlio honours of the liousc, yet 
“ a foutiiiun in waiting tljrcw open” tlm door of Franks KMlr»)om^ 
wliilo tlirou^rh tho ni^t ** a servaiit had come in and ropltmishcd. 
his fu*e at intervals." Not content with what was so libers^ 
oitbred, ho next morning rang the bell and ordered n Wiurm baro,. 
and it was not till eleven o’cdoc'.k. tliat at breakfast “ lie was enjoy- 
^ ing his devilled gunie and mocha.” Broakfiisliiig so late he 
scarcely needed luiaffi, and ** at seven ho dined — a good dinner and 
. many si^mtors. Ho drank a quiet pint of aged port uud ^vas in 
^ bed by midi light.” l>id space aUoiv wc should like to follow tho 
j hero through nis meals, i'rom hi< grand diimc-TS. which toko a whole 
. page to dcscrihe, his lunch on “ Tokay *ma Pi'cstimg bisemts.” 
f The Earl’s cook, by tho way, was an o.Kiled French duici? and late 
, Numbi'r Wovenleon in the BoervL iSticiety. And yet wc iniglit just 
. as well go on describing the inoals that every otto onte os try to 
j give any onMysis of the plot, of which we have indeed qurtiwlvos 
f but tlu) most Juir.y conception. Frank’s part in it is myt eo hard 
to follow. In the hrat volume he goes out for a rido in tho snow 
[ ovor the Oainberland fells, luid losing his way reaches a cottiw 
j wliero, elono with tw o old sorvanis, wiw living” a young My, who 
f has no surname, but who in the end turns out to be the Eorrs gnmd- 
^ daughter. Ho faUs in loVo with hor and slio with him. He 
saves her from two robl>t*rs, to tvhom “he gave two* sudden simtp 
strokes, close to their viispecth e temples, and they drop|)ed like 
oxen scientifically slain.” lie loses ueaxt when ho finds out hei 
. high birth tuid consi^irs his small fortiuic ; but happily at the end 
^ of the third volume liawyer Fciinigcr, in an old cauuiot of Froiikl^ 
^ which got completely dialoaited, “ teuud twenty slieets— and .each 
Q sheet w^ts a Ikink of lilnglaud uoto for a thousand imunds.” The 
y Earl gives Ms daughter 50,000/., and so tho young folks can 
0 inaiTy. Moauwhilo her fiithm* had suddenly tamed up, who was 
0 tiioiight to have been drowned years before, «ud, d^pKing tho 
. Frencli duke’s inyotmmm\ h$dirsSf tetish&atsd 

r on a mjghtyjtink of Canterbury brawn and a teaikard of his fii vourxte 
iJe.” IntiteliaUtherohappenad telwaUytej|^theMa]!<chemitefihdte 
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Bavioli, wjio had been Numbur Two in the Secret Society, but who 
now, liho ihelhical coeds, wasaick of it, and, like hiiu too, wnsinhidint^. 
She atill wore, by the way, in a ebeatU iiiatcmoil to her ftarter, ** a 
bright thin blade of steel. She at once recognizes the Eatl'd eon, 
whose name is BoUo, as her long-lost Leo, and before long they 
are married. Besides the Marchesa there was also staying at the 
Ilall the Biissian Prince, who, having outraged a peasant girl in 
Kussia, was in dread of the vengeance of the Siwrct Society of the 
Silent Sisters, and bad como over to Kngland us the place of the 
ogeotesi saiety. He was a dangi^rous man to deal with. Some one 
had once horsewhipped him, and was found in the Morgue next 
day.” The peasant girl liad bticome Number Six in the Society, 
and had been sent over to )*higlaxid to try to entrap him. She 
drives in a low carriage and a pair of ponies, and, being beantifiil 
in herself and wearing abondiiut bice nud jewelry, caused no slight 
sensation. The Count fell into the trap aud soon found himHclf a 
prisoner in the cellar of the Silent Sisters* house at Wandsworth. 
Among the Sisters was one who “ wiw anppn.s<^d to have been 
blessed by BobespieTre as ho passed to his fate on the .zStli of 
July, 1794,” and and indeca all the rest, would have liked to 
kill him oif. But an order comes on a scrap of paper from 
NumlkT Two that the Prince should marry Niuuhor Six. There 
is no help for it. The IVince, when the renunony is over, sets out 
with the Princess on a bridal trip in his yaclil. Miiunwhile 
Number Six, the bride, hadiirst, under stricl orders, tried to Idll oil 
Mr. CaringUtn, first by oHcring hiiu some poisfnied wino lit driuk, 
and next a poisoned nower to smell. As tlio Princehyarlit passed 
the Straits of tTihraltiir, n gunboat, evidently sent by Nuinher One, 
the Emp»ffor Napoleon, shot out iVo) II tlm Airicim show.” The 
Prince and Princo.s.s are a rreAted. He is sent to the Kmperor of 
Bussin, who pocks him olF to Siberia for life. As some consolation 
for tho I0.SS that society su.staiiied we read, It li/i.s been asserted 
that these events gn»atly tended to accel(M*ato the Emancipation of 
the Serfs.” Of the Princess nothing is h»!ard till a letter written in 
Bnssluu was addressed to the fMiief of the Police in London, 
telling him Ui go to the Bed House at Wandsw^rtli, ‘‘ A dctncb- 
ment of intelligent ulficurs” visited it, and found ihii following blale 
of aifairs : — 

TImj only Htedfast sight, there ivas tho ghustlle.'^t of nil. On the t.ahle lay 
the eurpse a woman, clothed only in u niglUdn'''S, iKiiuid with cords, a 
long sharp foreign daggor Htniek ho stTniigly througl' her left brea.st that it 
penetrated th« board Ijcneatli. On her bojjom lay -a s((UiU‘e of paper, with 
thess words in UuNtuau — 

** Paulovna OiMti avielf, 
rrineess and truitrcwa.’* 

She, too, had biM^n killed by Napoleon j for, as the author observed, 
•'tho melodramatic method of that death showed tho rough hoof 
of tho caitifl’-cruwned conspirator.** Lah*v m the J*ruieeaas first 
lover — Uussiiin poosani — burning to revenge her death, tries to 
aasassinate the Emperor, but is himself shot in the attempt. Tho 
Earl of Dolamere, when lie hears of his death, pronounces that 
ho is a hero, and says ho shall have a cenotaph of marble in this 
hall.” If only Mr. Cotton, and his two great masters in the art of 
w'riting spasmodic noustmso, Mr. Mortimer Collins and Mr. Ilonry 
Kingsley, would join a Society of Silent Brothers, and would leave 
oil* writing, they would have'donc suinothing towards deserving ceno- 
taphs of marble for tbemsolves. 


THE .SIMANCAS UECORDS.* 

W E resumo our account of lln*. Culondurs of Spanish Papers 
after an interval of luoro th.an five years. The death of Mr. 
Bcrgeiiroth has htsen felt as a very serious dniwhark, and probably 
there was scarcely any person litted to succeed to his place but his 
friend Bon Pasciial de Gayang»w,to whom we are indebted hir this 
first in.staUuent of a third volume. At first sight wo must admit 
that wu experienced a feeling of di.sappoljitmeut at linding so huge 
a volume, tho conteuts of which run over a period of only Bvo 
years. AVe had fondly hoped that Mr. Brewer’s volumes, tho 
Venetian despuUthes, and the tSpaiush documents, as they had all 
reached tho same period, would proceed fiaW ; whereas, on the 
contrary, tho Venetian pajMirs uro so scanty that the liLst volume 
carries us over twenty ytwira into the reign of Mary, leaving Air. 
JUrewer far behind ; whilst the present volume oidy just roaches the 
commencement of the period occuphul by Mr. Brewer’s last publi- 
cation. Tho slow progress iif this Calendar is in part accounted 
for by the eulaigtmieiit of tho sphere of labour, os Don Paacual de 
Qayangos has had access to the luuniiiienks at Vienna, ns well as to 
other sources which were nut accessihlo to Ids predectnisur, iir at 
ioQSt which were not used by Mr. lierg’enroth j and wo notice that 
much of tho more valiuihlo part of tho ccirre^ondeucu iitialysed in 
this volume is from docameuts at Vienna. \\"o may observe Unit 
Don Pascual has not the samo command of English which Mr. 
Be^onroth possessed ; but, on the other liand, he is perhaps more 
^'om tliat prejudice against tho (yourt of Boiuo which wo havo 
had (x:caaioti to notice ; neither do wo find indications of the 
credulity which induced Mr. Bergonroth to believo that the mud 
Queen of Castile was porsecuted for her Protcstautisin. ^ 

As iMgards thu gonei'al api)oarance of tho volume, it is not a re- 
viewer’s part to object to tho handsome type and the readable 

* Cutntdan nf LcUrr$^ DcBpuHehefi^ atul State jPo^pern, rciating to the 
JiihgoiitttioTU between Ji^-t^and and Sjtaittf nreeerved in the Archivee at 

Smanctu and el$cwhere,\o\. III. Port I. Henry VIII. 1595-1526. Edited 
by Pascual de fi«ynngi>s. P'lblishcd by the nnthority t/f the Lords Com- 
mlBiloneis of Her Mi\ie»iy'A Treosun, ui^tlor the directu>u of the Master of 
the EMU. London i Longmans 6i Co. 1B73. 


appearance of the ^ges. Neverthele.S8, a great deal of space is 
wasted by the ampfe margins ; and upon comparing it with Mr. 
Brewer’s Caloiular, we sliould suppose that a page scarcely contains 
as much us two-thirds of one of his pages. But what is i^asaut 
to a reviewer may Ims, owing lo^ the increase in the number of 
volumes, very cumbrous to future investigators of knotty points of 
history. 

The editor in his introduction, which is somewhat slmrtor than 
usual, hu.'i prudently not attempted to prestmt us with a general 
view of the papers which comprise so short a period as two years ; 
but after giving a brii^f aiJcouiit of tho sources from which tho 
dorimieiits are deritod, devoios the gi’oater part of bis prefatory 
remarks to a very coniuBc biography of the principal writein in tho 
corrr.«»ponduD(.*e— iM'giiining with Louis do Praet, the Phupcior's 
AnilMNsiidor in Ikiglaiid at thu commencement of the |)eriod, and 
ending with a much le.ss known chanudor, whose reports- ore, 
as Don I'nscual ohaorves, a model of prudence and discretion - 
namely, llevnaiulo Marin, Abbot of Santa Maria do Najera. To a 
reader ignonint of the lii.story of the jieriod we commend the in- 
troduction as likely to make tho documents more easy and iuler- 
c.Hting. And indeed it may be truly said that a person almost 
entirely ignorant of tho history of the period — that is to say, laiow- 
iug little more than the names of the stivereigns and the countries 
over wdiich they rultMl-- would gain from tho reading of this corre- 
spondence of tw^o yonr.s a greater insight into the ehaructei's ond 
motive.^ of the dillereiit agents than could bo aeipiired from tho 
study of jiiost histovirnl works. 'Dio reading is much facilitated 
b\ thi* coiiHtanl rejictilion within bmcketa of tin* nanm of the per- 
son im-ntii med in any docmuoiit. Thus, i f tho Viceniy of Naples, for 
inst.ance. Is referred to, Don Bascual has almost always added the 
words [Charles de Iiamioy],and similarly with regiird to tlio (^ueen 
Mother, tlio Diicln‘ss of AleiH;on, &c., itc. The volume a little 
ovcrlapH B»‘rgenrotli's last published vnhniie, which reached to tho 
eml of February 15.15. It begins with Jamiary of that year. Aud 
Whilst the documents of the.-*e two months in the preiiobs editor’.^ 
volume Hie eomurised in less than twenty ptigcs, the letters of the 
same period in th»^ present w'ork extend ovia* three tiiuea the s]meo. 
From this the reailer may jmlge how much the Held of research 
has lieen enhuged by ac^ci'ss to the libraries of Vienna, Brussels, 
and Baris. 

Nevertheless, wdiilst we arc describing what may be called tho 
framework of this volume, wo must not omit "to notice tliiit 
there appears to ua a notable deliciency aa regards certain docu- 
ments at Viimna. A very select few of these papers had been 
published by Bradford in 1X50, in his valuable work on the ‘‘Coms- 
Hpondcnco of the Emperor (’harlesV. and upon referring to this 
voliinio for documents of the your 1525, we were surprised to find 
6e\eral of tirst-rale importance of which no notice has bt»cn taken 
by Don Pascual do Gayaiigos. Upon turning to Mr. BrewtVa 
(Calendar, we found them duly chronicled and abridged. Don 
Pascual has had both works befoi'e him, and lie may have de- 
signedly omitted them on tho veiy ground of their having iippeaivd 
previously among the English papers printed by Mr. Biwev. Jiut 
the nmnlier of \ ioiiuese doenments analysed in the volmne is sus- 
piciously small, and, after reading the twelve inten'sting and im- 
portant letters of Louis de Pioet which are ]>rinlcd at the 
w'giniiiug of tho volume, wo are not disposed to acquiesce con- 
tenledlv in the edi tor's promise “ to give ut tlio end of l*art II. of 
this volume a suiinmiry and abstract of such hitters and papers 
from 1519 to 1525 us may iucreuso the historical evidence olready 
brought to light.” 

AVe do not deMro to impute any fault to Don Piiacnal do 
(biyangos, but siniplj; to call iitlention to tho fact of want of iiaiids 
to do the work rerpured. An additional Cnloiularer is ovidentlv 
iiMpiirod ut Vienna, to supplement tho inquiries iliiit are licing so 
successfully made at Siiiiancns and Venice. Again, wo shall not 
lind fault with the editor ; but we tliink tho Alaster of tho Bolls 
might reasonably complain of the number of documents reproduced 
from printed sources. Thiiy add greatly to tho interest of the 
volume; and amongst them w*e may specify tho impoi-timt mply 
addressed by the Emperor to the Pojio, fciept. 17, 1526, which 
contains tho history of the last two years, ns seen of courso 
Ihrougli Imperial spccia(!les. Jl is calendared in Mi*. Brewer's 
volume, and, contrary to Mr. Bi-ewer’a custom, no attempt to 
analyse it has been made. l*hero was 1herelbi*o all the more need 
of its appearing hero ; and we may notice that tho I’ope’s Breve, 
to which it is an answer, bearing date June 23, 1520, does not 
appear hi^ro at all, and has unfortunately been very briedy analysed 
by Mr. Brewer. Il may be seen at length in litrymldM, but that is 
ii work not accessible to ord'uiary readers. StiU thei-e appears to 
liavo been a great want of system in deciding what papers shall he 
inserted and what omitted. And vve aro quite at a loss to under- 
stand the admission of sevtnrnl letters from .so common a book as the 
Lettero di espemally as they have nearly all appeared, 

before in Mr. Brewer’s collection, whivte they have a kind 01 right 
to appear, as it is understood that this editor is not under the s^o 
restrictions with which other editors are fettered, EqiiaUy nt a 
loss are we to understand on what principle the letters frdm tbi?se 
three volumes have been selected. J.Ai8tlv, there is a great deal of 
space wasted in presenting a full anolysis of maiw other p^ers 
which have boon fully epitomized krlbro by Mr. Brower. It is 
true that Mr. Brewer lias taken them from printed copies wliich 
alone were a^ssible to him, and tlio pi-esent editor giies them 
from tho originals ; hut it would havo Mon siiflloient to reterto 
the volume of English State l^apers and to notice any voriationa 
in the MS. on adcuticnal matters of importance* 
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iojured by th() fnctic'n of « nilvar fcay^ pkoo to a harder 

paste, which at it<> imrdeat oatmot bf3 jiicmtrhcil by any iiietal save 
koeneat It would thus appear that ** soft mte," what* 

ovpr be itn exdueh’e beauty, was but a apurioue poiWltun. 

Eu^ftiid, hi the latter half of tlie Iasi oeutury, pnsscdtLrourh like 
Qjptnimiws with fTernumy and France ; the auocPBS of her iioigjhbittre 
niiturully niovod her to envy and incitwl her to eniulAtion, and the 
conaoqiiciit otlorta luade in the Sonth-Wedt of England to produtv! 

A veritable Ohiru'fio China” obtain in the paproa before u« a full 
and (aitlilhl n'l’ord. At fiwt, from want of the neerlfiil clay and 
stone, the English f«wtori«», lik\‘ those in Franci', wer<‘ reducod to 
work with arliticial compountla. Hut at lengtli, about tho year 
1755, OookxvoTthy of Plymouth “ found the coveted Kaolin in the 
burrows of au old iiimci, near Ifelatone in (.loriiwall.” This 
“ Kaolin” answers to what “ tlie ('hiiiewi call the of ohiria.” 
Hut it still remained to dis»NiV(nr the “ Peliinse,” {vira<h».XMinJly 
‘‘describ'd in China aa t.b« ]u.»cos8«arv for “ firmness, 

Inatre, and tnuispareacy.” This last material, indispcnsahlo liw 
transmuting the opacity r)f tuniheriwaro into the Ir^tisjwuimcv 
of mtrcolain, was at h‘iigth found in n slono nour iSl. Austoll 
in Cornwnll, and thereupon Mr. (%»okw4)i*tliy wus pnable<l to 
takeout^* his famous patent for lualviiig por<vlairi.” ] 5 y n kind 
provision ofnatnni the two elcmwitary iiernlieutsof “ Kaolin ’’and 
*^Pctii»«o ” arc seldom wid^-ly disiM*vt*,ml ; Jilvc iron end cr»fil in a 
later g(*ologioalstratnra, they are usually plac<.‘d in provimily. HFr. 
»Ooolrwortliy, writing about the 3«*ar 1775, gives a prfl]ihic*sket(*h 
of “ the naiunil history of tin* iiiahuittls ” oinployod under his 
patent. '* It is now/* he auys, “ near twrnlv yoMrs .sineo I dis- 
covend that the inpivdietilH U '^4 ]»y ihe < ’liiiicso in th«j com- 
position of their p<mM*uiiii ww; to 1>’ got in iniUM. tiho quantities in the 
C-f»unty of Connvttil.*’ Tho clay mid the skuie being thus romly 
to hand, il. iqipoarfl that a kiln for tho buriiing w;»s tho only 
dtM=*ideratiiTii wanting to the bringing of ilit‘ ninniifacture of 
porcelain, equal t<» niiv in iho worhl, to piTfection in EngUmd," 
vVofear that it must tie ndmilled llmt the narnlhe of good Mr. 
Cookwortliv belongs lo th(3 ]a*riod of enqiiricisin rathor tlmn of 
aciencc. To state the case plainly, it would hooiu that the true 
porcelain weds two iiurri dieiits— -tlie one a chiv which fuvni.ilu'j* 
aliimma, the other a stone which supplies silica. The clay alone 
yielda an ojiaquo wrare ; the addition of thn silica gives tninspiirenev. 
Knch is a juoduct i*f giunile nmler disjinlcgi’ation ; llie nhuniiu 
is the felspar, the silica the quavt/ ; the inica, the remniMing in- 
gredii'iit in granite, helng lor porcelain pnrp<'‘fs a s«i(n*]lluilv. 
Accordingly, ns might have la^en nmicijuitiM!, 1 !.»* diM'o\»‘ries in 
3 ‘iUrnpo already recounted of the mclcrijilh Miiltd to porcel.iin 
were in loc}tlitic»s identical in go<»logii*nl condil io/i.-j ; IJius the 
ncitfhhonrhood of Meiss«'n and Dresden, tho district of l/nncgts 
and the ctiunlieft of 3 )evon nnd ( lortiw'iill, arc alike known for 
granite formations. As true porcelain .seoms to need nothing more 
than disintegrated granite, tlio nhysieol onjnlitioua essential ti) the 
xmmulhcturo arc not so rare ii.m thij> nariMtivc would lead »he reader 
to euppost;}. It is adniil.ti'(lt how ever, that porcelain el.ay was found 
dui'ing the last century in iSouth C'uroliijji. 1 'hus in tlirci' quailer.s 
of tlM3 globi' it W’wild smii possible lo imidiice “ true porciMain.” 

'Ibis ** true porcelain ** proces.s, though imtentcd es we have seen | 
b}' Mr. Cookwortliy, did nut succeed cruuuiorciallN at Plymouth, 
ha firat place of trial. Yet collectors an* IvU'Wvn lo set jrn*afc store i 
on tlie Plymouth fabric, and Mr. Owen cites a pair of va.-e.', w^ith | 
the Plyuioutli innik, fine in form and widl dxconit<Ml/' iliough “of 
coa.rw;r iwisto than uny llHsU)! ware known.” The uci'ouuts wbicli 
follow* of tho transfer of the patent rights of Mr. (lookworlhy to 
Mr. Ohanjpion, and of the subscgnenl ivilabli.diment of Iln‘ Uristol 
vvorlcs, are cncumbcnid wilb prolix pi*rsujuil luirrutivc-* xvbii’h have 
no immediate bearing on tbe quest 1011 in hand. Yet Uri.sieliuns 
at loRSt will fool an interest in Irurttwovlhv pedi^Tccs vif old local 
femilics, and people m general may not fibjeet to In^ar bow 
AitiCOindcr Scllrirk -was picked np by a llrislol pri\ uteer, hoxv In*, 
booame a well-known character in the f»ld cil>,lniw lu* •^jdaced bi.s 
papcTA in DeC-nfs IiojkIs/* and tlius furnisbed the materials, and 
inoettd serrod as tbe origiiml niodc.l, for Kobinson (Jrusoe. 

The Bristol powolain mnnufaeioiy, like its prctlcce^sov sit J!*ly- 
B2oa1ii, mot with no linaneial sucoe»>s. One Hvistoliun contributed j 
I, OCX)/., RZiotber i, 5 'X)/. to help on tho cuncem, and the money, ivc 
have alw^ays understood, was lost. Yet eierv efl'ort seems to have 
been made to drive a trade; Oriental China, and especially Dresden 
China, was imitated ; chosiper w.sres wei’ci alsi i produced. X<-\ ert ho- 
lessin the year 1772 npja'sirs, in Sunih Fuvlev’s Join iuil, sui advertise- 
ment which reads suspiciously of a wile by auction *’ “wiihont 
wsen*e” of ‘^useful and orniunentali'hina, tho pioduci* of the 
Bnatol auirmfacton’.” nirte months later wf tinirl in (‘’eliv 
Faarleyb Journal {Eelix was brother of tho nbo\e.-»nc*nt)oned 
Satalli) Another advertiiiomeiit which may ho w'orlh rojidiug: — 
CTIIN^X. 

[At the If anuljifitory in Castle (ireon, llristnl, arc s«ikt various kinds of 
The .True rurcelniu, IkilU useful and oriufmcntal, 

Coiiels^tlag of 11 now Assf^rtmenl. 

The rigurra, Vases, Jars, miH Beakers arc vorj* elegant, and the uMful 
War© oxoi^ugly gixid. 

, Aa tb«fl Mniuifaetorv is n«t «1 the present suftieiently loiown, it way udI lie 
toprci^ior to rMttiu'k tluii. this Jkirfdain is wholly free fmin the fiMis'i-ft'ciMina 
in Waarkig ivtiieh tUo hkiglish rinna.UMiAlly lias, and that ito eompv&ition 
li giftal ia Finenecis t.> tho Kant IiwliAu,'uiKl uiil wear as well. I'lie 
EliAiniCll ’4 XVati'* whidiis rundei'Hl iHunly aa ehoaj> ns tho lOnglUih Blue nnd 
Wliite, oomas veiy iraur, and bi aowo Piccew equal to Dresden, whkh tliis 
vr^ more partscularly it(dtau>s. 

N.B. Thet« Is mud^ of tho old Stook, whieh will be sold very eliCap. Two 
mt thn^ earoful Beys aro wanted. 


This advortiauuicnt of vc^ chicM ” confcnietA .fitrt^gl^ the 
fabuloua prices recently pni£ Ola Beistol China is nw quite tbo 
rage; cotlcctors compete more keenly fdr ^ia iicnecilain]^^ for 
any other. ** Three nno Vam's,” described as 61 great nvtily imd 
oxtremo beanty,'’ exhibited lust acaeon At tho BuHihgtoii!i Fine 
Club, are valued at abovo i ,cx»/. And some pieces of the niost 
elaborately ornamented tef»-a<?rvice loiovm/’ pTeseiited by Mr. and 
Mrs. Chnnipii.Q lo tlie wife of ICdriiuiul Burke on hift retnrn as 
nioinber for Bristol, luivi* realized thrice the value of their weiglit 
in pure gold. Mr. Bnrko's country Tcsidenco woe at Ik»acou«fieid|, 
nil estate which has siiicu given a (itlo to Mrs. Diwacii, Tho tea- 
Rervi<*e is disperwd. N«verihtd<'S.s Mr. Disraeli, by a curious ooA*^ 
junction of eircunistane^es, drniik tea out of one of tlie Biirice 
cupH on the ocenrinn of a (kmst'n'alivo demonatrotion in Mon*. 
chc‘*ler. llo ivas tlu'n tho guest of Mr. Koninin Callender, whev 
had purehn.«iMl Iho tnapot lit tho cost of 220/., nnd the cup oud 
saucer at llu^ nrico of 90/. It is not stated how much theise prices 
wore raisc'd wnen the leader of the f)j.)position partook of the 
oiipihut ebeers but not inebriates.” China, like a |netim.Muay 
boast li noble jx^dignM- ; nnd it is nowB-duys more, ensy Ihiin ever to- 
iiiidi'rstiujd bow (.Ihnrles iijinib sliunld havo mode tho confession: 
that when he went lo see any grwit Jionsc ho livst inquired for tho 
China clo^e.l, vnd next for the Picture (billery. 

Bristol porcelain is, as we have seen, ouiphatk^llv '‘hard 
pa.'-te ” ; il is hurnt in the kiln at 11 bigbor Icniperature than other 
porcelain, and the o.stra iiiuouul of heat required to vender the 
matt'rials vitreous is a inefisiire of its hardness nud a guaranU'O of 
its “ wearing.” \\’e La\>* already soen that Ibis “ true jioreehiin ” 
was inhertiM-d to wear well. Cn fort it lately tJie ditilcuKies of 

Tiiiiiinfaetiire proved pnqioitionale to the perleetions of th(' laidy 
nnd of tlic» glaze. Tlu' i‘\ception."..lly high iemper.itinv witbin tho- 
kiln not onl\ railed for additioiinl fuel, but inado the pivjceis of 
tiring dniihly hazardous. The problem was bow tc) adjust the beat 
to chemical c«»nst.iliH‘n1s which wt're. apt ti.> vary; if the. tiro 
became exces.>i\e, tho pa.7te grew seini-Hind, and brut and sank 
iind«*r its own weiglit. Ib'eii in the bhlhplaco of the art 
tliliMunja is an arlciiiltcd difliniUy ; thus wO learn that the manu- 
facture in (‘hitia lias hei-u ]irecHyions ‘Mroni tho waul of some 
precise nu lhod of ascevlaining and regii].iting the lieat within tho 
furnaces, in conseqic-nce of which tho whole contents are baked 
comet iiiie.s iiu<> one solid mass.” 

Since Mr. ( IwenV boi>k was published the comparative claims 
of competing factories to the priHluction of “true jam-eluin *’ have 
betm put to a proof as nni'xpecled as il is jiainful. linhapjdly iu 
the, Alexandra Dalace llicre had been eollccled se\oral ibonsunl rare 
Npeciiuens of khiglisb ceramics. ^Vbc•n the lire ciinie llu- ralace 
was lilernlly ns tho furimco wliercin each w'ork had be»*n originally 
lialusl; imd just as we liavi' seen that in China. orFuropo. w ln-ii tho 
heat in tin* fiirnun* w.*vt's too tierce, “ the whole c<mU‘uls av<* baked 
into one solid moss,” so after the liiv in the Ah‘\aii(lra Ikilnce the 
porc'clain of Dow, ChelM-a, and Worcester was rcdiiced to a moluux 
maw, and caino out from the thbris in a stalo of clioos. Tin' owners 
when they wvnt to M*arch for their treasures fonml iioiiglit m 
fonii or ill Colour that wn.s distinj'iiishablo as iheir own. Hut, in 
contrast, the Bristol jiorcelain, heiug of hard piiste/’ and h-iviug 
cou.-^»‘qnently Wen suDject to tin* utmost heat in the fiirivice, issued 
from tho fiery tirdi'a! eompnratively unscatlied. 'W'^e have in 
Bristol scan a siiperl) scries of “tho four seasons ’ since they wens 
rescued from the ruins; they uie suuaslied into pieces and j; round 
into [3owder by the falling roof; they are in ports eiUTiistod with 
glass, wdiich the thimes had uudted ; and y» t. tho fashion of ibo 
tignvs, nnd even ibe jriinted surfiieo decorat ijui, reniaiu all but 
inl.iet, *f bus this crucial e.\iH;riment pj-ovos, llK»ugh at ii painful 
siuTiiice, tliat the Bristol imimilactiU’e is, ub it claims to bv*, tlu> 
true porcelain.” 


r.i-RMAN literatuht;. 

riBIE prcKlif.rianR imliisli’y of the veteran historian Von Ranke • 
JL iR display'll in yet luiotlier laborious work, tho reconstruc- 
tion of the first book of bis .standard TTistory of Prus.'siii/* and it» 
expanrion luio iV'iir books, embracing tlie period from the Teutonic 
conquest of Bmndenbiuy to tlie accession of Fw'derick WilliMin I. 
Tim princqial reusuii nesigiicd for tho undertaking is tho new light 
tlivown on the early hibUny of Brandenburg by the ixaieai'ches of 
.«cbolars Finci' the original publication of Ranke’s labours in 1847. 
Atthcbollom of it, howe\ or, probably lies the feeling that the 
history of so puwi'vful u Sute should no longer be treated as com- 
paratively a thing of yesterday. Such a seutinient can K.-st bo 
jiistilit'il by Ml impartial i\iviow‘of the IVuasian iiuiials, whieli ex- 
hibit n. regular development, an unbroken Beqnonce, and a iniwail- 
iiig unity of idea. Tho Ixnist of Napoloon 111 ., liable to heavy 
dAuclioiis ill its original ^application to Fnuicc, may be aliuust 
litcrtilly applieil to Drusria*— it bus been her wisdom or good 
fortune to be, a.s a rule, on tlio sido of justice and civuiaar* 
lion. At ite foumlation Brandoubnrg reui-esentud tho miwion of 
Kurouoan culluio to spliduu ti^avonic Wbai'ism ; at a later 
ticrm hIio wTved as a Jjarrier ogaiust tho hordes of tlie Mongola ; 
later still sho powerfully coulrilmttid to tho triumph of tho 
Reformation. If her part in the Thirty Years’ War was less bril- 
liant than it should have been, tho UiiiAt EliCtor mailo iiniplo 
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mends hy ]iid comagoons mistaxice to Louia XIV. ; in enautinff 
tlio definite pfepanderanee of Gennea l^eatandgm, Fredenck 
th| coplnlmted one of tWinost poweiflol iaoton to Euro-^ 
pooji civilization; of the expknta of the War of Lihemtioii it la 
jwodlws tp apeak ; and we have jiut heheld the oapiraiion of every 
Corman heaii iti^zed by a Brandenburg squire. The manner 
tbese great achievemeuta^ it muat be owned, ban been unibrtonate ; 
few historioe are more disagreeably characterized than the Pruaeian 
by banhneas, rapacity, and general unamiability ; but ueyertlioless 
tho fact etiinds out palpably and iuoontestably that Prussia hue 
never yot iMieu engaged lu any considiirable contest where defeat 
would not have been a uiisfortiine to tlie world. Without any 
undue parade of this flatf^ering circiunstnnce, Von Thiuke shows 
hinisolf fully conscious of it, and tho perception imi^rta draniatiG 
unity to a history iiea^ssaritymuch engrossed in itseorliersUges with 
paiiiculara of an appai’ently trivial and unintontstjng cha^.ter. 

It would, in fjict, be wyond the power of the greatest historian to 
elevate the details comprised in the present volume beyond the 
rank of provbicial history ; an biatoricnl classic, like the classical 
drama, requima dignified actoi*s and a spacious Held. Nor is the 
co<d, penetrating, judicious, but matter-of-fact, historian of Oourts 
and (labiuets the man to exalt and tranHiigure an or<linai*y theme. 
In his own departnumt he is un unHurpasbcd model, and ho esjicci- 
ally doBcn'oa study for his combiiiatiou <jf the two diveigent, but 
by no menus incompatible, merits of fulness and conoisu^ies.’*. The 
neglect of tho latter will prove rniuoiis to iLo tiiine of most cou- 
lempomry Knglish historiuus, who tnaj m* iiiny not have sulU- 
cient imagination to roconatriict iho past, but obviously have not 
enough to place themselves in tho position of the reader of the 
future. 

Tho history of Finland is until a very recent peri ml virtually 
the history of Sweden, and to narrate it is uiejvly to tell the 
history of Ihe Litter country, with the oiiiisslirn of .some of its most 
iuter«\Htiiig features. Finnish niitioual feeling ueverthfless demands 
a national history, and the task has Wu .ibly pe formed by l^o- 
fessor Kosliinon who, while neoosaarily iiit«.*rwt'iiviiig into hia ! 
narmtivti the picturesque and dramatic vicissiiutles of one of the { 
most, eventful of Kuropean chroniclca, dties not forget that Ui^i ’ 
busineSH is properly with a district ^Yluch has only attained ] 
political importancii'iii so far aa it has In^ea Iho subject of | 

tion betweeu pow'erful neighbours. The Hrst meuiion of a tJgriaii 
occupation of Finland refers to about 100 a.d,, from, which peiiod 
evervlhing is ob-scure until tho beginning of tlie (lliristian i 
rnisado in 1157, at tho inatigalioii, iw is believed, of the J<higlish 
Pope Adrian lY., tlion legato in Sweden, and v'hieh wjia sul»s(j- i 
qntMiUy revived (j22o) by antdher ICnglislmmn, Thomas, the tirsi « 
llishop of Finliuid. The conquest of I'lnland was completed ahum ’ 
the luiddle of the thirteenth cA'utnry. From this period the p<iople | 
seem to havo beoii thoroughly attached to Sweden iiutil their j 
loyally was shaken by the disastrous wavs of Chavlea XII. ’a reign, 
the Russiau occu]iation of tho country, and tlio complete ili.'W)iv 
gnuization which ensued. A quarlor of a century of iucessaut 
miafortune Ht e.uia to liave destroy e<l the prcj>tige of .^wi'deu, niul to 
havo had much iuHiumce in reconciling tho iiiliabilaiit.s to the 
second and Hiuil Rut^siaa c%m(|uest in 1809. T.'^p to this time 

Finnish nationality seems t»> have heeri respected, mid IVofe.'^.'.or 
Koslxiuen is able to poiut with ])ridc to the patriotic fooling of his 
countrymen, their zealous and successful cultivatiou of their mitive 
^speech, and their contributions to literuture and giaieral knowledge 
in other laugungesi. If all tho euiineui Finns had written Finnish, 
tlic wealth of the language, eveu iu imagiiiativo litcr-ituro, would 
have been far from inconsiderable. In sueh 11 ca&c, however, 
lluneberg and Topolius would hardly havo foimd traiisLitors iis }ct, 
<iveii in all-traasLitiiig Qorimmy. 

The homely, hut by no monmj uninteresting, little arcliipelogo on 
tho western shore of' the Cimbrian peiiiie^ula forms the subject of 
a neat volume by 0 , Weigeltf, who bus rendered lull juatico to 
the bracing and stirring indaenccA of sooa and gales tluit seem to 
inepiru the dull landscape with zemothing of their own animation, 
and W tho spirit of seafaring adventure that instils an tdement of 
poetry into the daily life of the hardy but prnanic pf;<jplo. One of 
tho juost iulercstuig cijcuiustu rices cormocled with these islands is 
their condition luj wrecks of a peninsula partially overwhelmed by 
a fiuccessiou of devnstoting floods from the mhldloof thollnrhamiu | 
to tbi' middle of th<; fifteenth century A re.storatiou of tho aub^ 
inergvHi district is attempted iu a map. 

Ilcrr Rntzol J should have expliiined that his zoological epistles 
from tho Hfcditermnoan rcliite almost exchwivedy to the lowest 
■rwders of maritoo onitnal life. TJiow readers, accordingly, whose 
interest in natural history is con lined 1o picturesque details of tlio 
habits of animals will liiid Httle to interest them in a book which, 
though sfriotly popular^ will nevertheless be attractive to atudonta 
at tho minute operations of nature, and in particular cf the motn- 
morpimses and embryonic stafi^s which allow tho coui'se of her 
^^1'*^^*** ^ ^ tweed or Btu'inifled, Some of tho oi^ye axo espu- 
oiaily dovotod to this lattcn* subject, and destu vo tho pniibC uf pro- 


senting^ in a <de(ir and ag ww a t le monnerthe rmltli intdS- 

gtni study, though not perhaps of much orkmol memlb . 

The vividness of locsif colouring in Herr Oseae Thofa MMUt pt 
Assam * attests the fact ot. his resideiice in. the ooiiirtryy.aiiA we 
OSH oidy trust that the detadU of a planter’s liih coBvey^.ia hia 
pages may bo equally authontic^ both on aeooant .of the tesfiesoDy 
they bear to tho undeveloped resources the am from 

their grnphic ilhistratinn of the nomeroue m whhfrt »n 
energetic and philautbropic European has it in his powse to benefit 
the aborigines. The author oppeow in the chanictor of thaO|iisoe 
of the second mid less known part of l>efoe\i immortal woric, 
ruling with a firm yei gentle bsna over a rude imd pvimitiyn birt 
well-disposed people, aiding them in*their troables and ariiitmting 
in their disputes, |>rutecring them against the oppressioii and. im* 
position of the more intelligent among thcmiselves, and, while 
enforcing tho due performance of their ti^ks, gri^uaUvattcuatoiMiif 
them to a higher standard of culture and morality. He inionns us 
I tliAt he was eiigiiged ^ manager of a minor tea^plantation from 
1864 to 1867, at which latter date ho bocanie general msiMgsir 
of the estates of the East India Tea Company. The voluma 
ktaves him meditating nrujocts of still mom oxtensive usefiilr 
(xiinuieiJHurate with the responsibility of bis new situo* 
tiuu. We ore not informed whether these took ctfiiot, or, sines 
ho appears to liave resigned his post, what may have led to 
the tenninatloii of his engagement. One of theso projectSi 
tho im)K>rlnti(>ri of native converts from a distance to work 
<111 the plantations, sconis of questionablo justice towards the 
alxirigincd, mid of still more dubious expediency. The pictures of 
life in tho country nro highly snirited, and tho.se of the iVank social 
iutorcourso of the Englihh setters aro very pleasing. The cleotnass 
of the stylo suggests that the writer is accuadomed to thinh 
in EngliBli, mid so fiir corroborates Uie tnith of his narrative. 
The des('ri]>tiou of the reaom'ces of Assam ctmfinna the wisdom of 
the ivsulution at which the Indian Govmnment is stated to have 
recently an ived, of erecting it into lui independent government with 
a view' to their more etlcctual development. Ct^, salt, Sttlfhar, 

1 gold, and p<;l.roleuni abound ; tea, cotton, tol^eco, and rice may be 
‘ raised in any quantity ; every cottage has its mulbony-iree and 
' silkworms ; tlie variety of the imim^ m^ation — eBpeeiaily, it must 
I be owned, of the noxious part of it — is inexhaustible ; while, if our 
traveller ni.ay be credited, Assam possesses a wonder unmatched 
by any other land in the shape of herds of (fomestic rhinocozosca. 

Paul Wurm’s Ifistoiical Manual of the Religion of India f is 
(liKlinguished by tho clear and procrical arraugeiuent of its vast 
I thetuo, and still more ommently by an impartiality rare indeed 
I in w'urks pr»^}>ared fniin a missionary point of view. The author, 
: it i$ true, gives no proof of ability to apprehend the ideas that are at 
I tho fouiuiation of the Indian religions, which iu fact would have 
: Jiardly boon corupatihlo with the obje<'t of his tmatise. If, how-* 
over, the bmtlhing spirit is absent, tho anatomy of the mi^oreal 
framework is conqdtjlo. Thu students of tJie IJostd Muuiionaxy 
College will gain a clear conception of tlu> origin oS the nationiu 
religion of India in polytheistic nature-worship, its successive eon^ 
cuntration into Moiudlvuism, uxp.an.siou into Pant beisni, and resolu- 
tion, n.*) rugio'cls its more spiritual eleinutits, into a subtle meto- 
physic, while the grossm* hai'duiiediulo a lifeless nuum of oppressive 
cM^rutnunial obsciTonccs, provoking tho ruligious dumocrauy of 
IliKldha into c.\isloiu*u as a proU>>1r, and ultimately triumphing 
meuna analogous to 1lK>8e at ^ruaunt employed Dv the Oatholm 
hit rarrliy on tho (lontiiuuit of Europe. Herr Wurm'thinkfi thattho 
piMHiliar form of nature-worship oxpreasud in the ritual of 8iva waa 


cxuvuiumai oustuvoncus, provoKuig lao luiigiiHis uumociHuy ox 
IliKldha into c.\isloiu'u as a proU>>1r, and ultimately triumphing 
menus analogous to 1lK>8e at present employed Dv the Oatholm 
hit rarrliy on tho (lontiiuuit of Europe. Herr Wurm'thinkfi thattho 
niMHilinr form of nature-worship oxpreasud in the ritual of 8iva waa 
Durrowed fvuimtlie non-Aiytm itices of India; it may bo ^hut the 
alliniiy to tho rtdigiou of Babylon is very striking. The chief 
uiiiisHion in tho work (^uma to 'be tho Avaiit of adequate notice of 
that romarU.ablo aeries of religious reformers, followers of Vishnu, 
do.scrib«*d in Mr. Hunter’s work on Orissa, who carried liliemlitv so 
fur us to to merge the Hindoo and Mahommedau creeds la a 
common mysticism, and whose spirit is manitusirat this day in the 
pcouliiir mildness of the worship of Vishnu niuier the form of Jug« 
gurnaut, and the fraternal union of all classiiB at his festival. 

Ifrofessor Immer's manual of New Ti'stament interpretation I is 
a most salif'feclory volume, admir.abIo alj^e on tho score of eru- 
dition, lucidity, conciwuess, impartiality, and good sense. The 
author 8 object is simply to lay down, exphun, and iDiwtnd© the 
principli's by which ihu expositor of ^tho New Testament should ^ 
guided ; which, if not differing’ in principle from those obserred in 
tho inturprelAtiou*H>f prutanu RulliurR, are nuvortheluBs far mow 
coiupUcaU:<l in detail from peculiarities of laD^ge,the preaonceof 
a supumuLural eloiiiont, ami the inlijHiite relation to an earlier, noii- 
IluUunic Utriuturc. Tho treatise is divided into seetioos, ro- 
, spuctively referring to the textual, pJiilologiral, bistorical, and otltor 
* Iwanches* of the subject ; and tho clear and judicious rnlss ,of 
I tcnirolation laid down vco illustrated by pertinent examples' ei 
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profound and olaborato treatido than he will find. The work ia as 
defiultoiT as is usually the case with a group, of cHsuys not 
oHginaliy intended for collective publication^ and the success of 
the troatiucnt is usually iu inverse ratio to tho importance of the 
subject. The nature and development of tho Papacy,” for 
example, is hardly a subject to be discussed in sixteen pages ; but 
eighteen ]^es is very fair measure for <Hho deaths of the 
inediroval Poijes” and on such comparatively minor thoniosaa this 
i)r. Lango wriU^s iMfrocably enough. 

An interesting and suggestive little volume, by Philipp Spillor *, 
propounds what tho author e«}em8 to ronsider a new, but what is 
in fact a very old, philosophy of the universe. Herr Spiller is in 
elfect a materialist, ont ia not an adherent of tJic purely mechanical 
system of luaiorialism chiefly in vogue iu ilio pri'seut age of 
physical research. Homo more subtle agency seems to him re(juii*cd 
to work tlie machinery by which ordinary pliyHiind proce.sses nro 
carried on, and to superintend the evolution of mental l\»rce. This 
ho linda in an all-pen^ading ether, the existence of which, though 
umpcogni/ablo by onr senses, he, in common with most other 
natural philosophers, considers sullioiontly c.Hbiblislied by the pro- 
pagation of light, the retardation of tho planetary nuJlions, and 
other well-known phenmnena. The tlicory is w(u*l\ed out with 
much ingenuity, but tho writer never bclmus to suspect tho absolute 
identity of his ether with the first principh*, malerial in its 
constitution, and inUilloetiial in il.s attrihiites, postalaf«‘cl bv the 
ancient Stoics, who would lJ^^e Ihimlied him hejirliJy fnr hi.s 
scientific confimifiliou of tho eoiu'cplitais ihey hud attained })y 
A priori reusoning. 

Tho Stoic, the Kpiciironn, and all oUkt foriii.s of materiulisui 
down to the time of Ivaut will bo iVmiul ably and <lis- 
passionately treated in (he lirst volunio of Jiatigc's ••Jlihbiry 
of Materialism ’* tt republinbetl with con.siderable modilications 
in a Kfcond edition. The. most romarkablc clinmctorislic 
of tlu> work on a lirst view is its **xtri‘nie impartiality, ft 
would be difncult to assign the initlmrs own reliiti*)n to 
the controversy on which he, treats. We only gather from an 
announcement of the forthcoming volumes that his ultimate en- 
deavour will Ixi to indicate a way (uit of and htwoiul a philosophy 
(if sensation, hut nothing can ho more candid, and in many cusih 
more appreciative, than his account of it.s imut eminent repres<*ii- 
tatives. lie oilers, for e\am))le, a cogent vindication td the de,cM‘ie,d 
LaMettric, and justly ivularhs that ii\tho wor.-it days<d the Uonuni 
Tkupiro Uo system fuul so little inti nonce a.s Ihn Epicurean. The 
most interesting clutptors of an exlremely n*t'.'r**sting book are 
perhaps the unalyses of tht; poem of lm<Tetius and the niateriaIi«T)c 
ends meeum of lai Met trie, luid the sUelch of the inihience of 
Arabic philcaiophy in Knropo during the midille ages. The next 
volume is to bo principally devoted to rocout di8covt*rie,s mid 
thoorios in natimtl. science, and their iutluence on metapiiysieal 
speculation. 

The jtu r^tjaU t donotog the right of a sovereign, according to 
medimval law, to administer to tho venues (jf bishopries and 
royal ahlK'3's during a vacancy, exorcising simulUncously the rights 
of patronago connected with them. Under such circurii.'>lancea it 
Ava.*! manifestly to the sovereign’s intorcist to keep tho appointimmt 
as long open ns possible, and nhuscs of the privih'gc; led to con- 
tinual conllicts with thn (Jliurch. Tim history of those, ns they 
rclato to the history of i Vance, and the investigation of the much 
disputed (jucstifm of the origin td’ tho custom itself, form tho suh- 
ject of Dr. PhillipaV very^ veadahlo volume. It upp<Mirs to us that 
jurists have given themsedves much ntHallesa trouble to deduce 
from principle xvUat originated solely in exjHjdu'ncy. 

. Under the title of Studies in Archaic Latin,” ircrr 'W. Stnde- 
inuud § is to edit u sevioa of essays treating of points conmv»led 
with the early Latin writers; more piu*tic,ularly, for excellent 
reasons, Flautus and Terence. Tho lirst number conUin.s three 
essaYH— one by A. Luchs on metrical questions, another by L. 
Heiiihordt on interpolations and ’mutilations in the text of riautus, 
and a ihu’d by L. lk*cker (in some ptu'uliarities of Plant iue 
syntax. 'Beipg written in J4ilin, theso essays will bo gonenilly 
intelligible to foreign scholoxs. 

A, SchacflSrV II teconsion of the sources for Gret'k history up to 
tho time of Polybius dfiomprises a conqieudiouB notice of all 
historians eattant and lost, induding in tlie case of the latfrr tlu^ 

3 notation of ancient testimonies concerning thorn. The term 
historian,” receives a liberal hilerpwtation so as to include orators, 
biographers, chronulogists, and in floe all w'ljitei's xvhoso xyorKs 
. contain information respecting public ail’airn. 

B^id and Jiraune's (.kmtributioTlI to tho f^hllological oud 
litemxy of Germany ” will assuiuo ilm form of u 


periodical publication with essays by varioua hands. All the 
uennanio languages will come within the scope of the work ; and 
one oi th(^ most import^t contributions to the drat number 
relates to tho chief literary monuments of early English. ^ 

We must lot Professor Higwart * speak for himself as to the 
obj^t of his work on Logic, and define it as the treatment of the 
subject “ from a met hodological point of viov?.” lie acknowledges 
his especial obligsititins to Alill, licberweg, and Tnrndolenbiug; all 
of whom have died during the prosecution of his labours. 

An unpretending^ little biography of Goldsmith is compiled with 
taste and skilLf Tin* writer has n^strietod his account of Gold- 
smith s life to such e-sscmtial particular as may bo fiiirly expected 
to interest for renders of 4* very country, and has completod 

the portrait of tlie man by a judicious selection of well-i*cndered 
pa.s8jigt»s from bis writings. 

.lacob FalkeV ** Art in tho Dwelling”t consists of a series of 
lociures principally delivered iu tlie Suiitli Kensington Maseum of 
Vituinji, and covA'spoiuls luxdly aciuirahdy' to the same class of 
aesthetic litoratuAi in fCiigiand. Its object may be detim^d as* the 
roc'onciliation, us far as possible, of the moderu’deiuand for comfort 
with the love of beauty predominant in more artistic ages. Tho 
inevitable A'sult Is an eclectic style of decoration, approximating 
in sentiiuciit to Lbe llenaissHiKU*." Herr Falkc is a man of taste 
and culture. 

The text of M. Scbiilelvnm]i s magnilicent publication, Les qnaf/*e 
fhrnicrM it* hy a Krciieli critic, the illustrations are by a 

Hclgiun artist, :iiid llu^ work is published iu Jfollaiul. We must 
iieverthidcKH bo allowi'd to ignon* th(‘ frontier of Holland and 
(lerniany on the present occasion, for the sake of rendering juntico 
to tho most spirited artistic, enterprise ever iiudertakeu by a 
Dutch publisluT, and quite uu originiil conception in some" re- 
spects. Tho kernel of the work is to be composed of the 
lbarte(‘n gi*and designs of M. Maduu, representing tlio changes in 
manners and the (‘XttuTial nspools of S 04 ?iety from the conmieuco- 
meiit of lh(* lirto(‘nth century to the present day, iu a sericjs of 
dr.wings r»'procluced in photography by a perinaiic.rit jiroccss. 
Judging from tho two already published, these de.signs promibc to ' 
form H si‘rics (d admimble work's, full of movement and animation. 
Tlu» subjects sidected f(»r the first number are tins portal of a 
FiciuHli Maiihi«)ri of the, dat(» 1400 and an Interior of 14611. 'I’ho 
accuiupanving letterpros, describing the modiliciitions which art 
bus undergone during the period embraced by the illustrations, is 
lively and readable, and p}q»cr and print arc in the highest dcgivo 
(iredituble to the coimlry of the lOlzevirs, 
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, ilK DISRAEU AT GLASGOW. 

T he ceremony of his inalallation as Lord Roctor, and 
the ovouing 'banquet whidi followed, ftffoi*dod Mr. 

Disraj^u an opportunity of making at Glasgow two 
; ancechost which hnd t^e attraction of some novelty, the 
' * chorhi of p^rsonabincmories and peculiar thoughts, and the 

fasoip^iou of . the, highest degroo of ciiltlvalicHl case and | question 
^ epigrarii'mfitic polish. It wa« impossiblo that tho novelist j fondness 
should compoBO rpLOYO in the style of his novels, or ilio 
politician better ropresent the vein of his orations. There 
was isc^poely a Bontonco that was not tolling, and it 
may be added that thei'O was scarcely a thonght that was 
not fandlul. Ho sijoke of tho proparation of the iyoung 
fen* the combat of lith, and, although the sorinon was full of 
jiitewst, it was practically as u^ul or as useless as the 
di^ertati(xns of vonhuj^hu or He lectm-od merchants 

oni the daiigci‘s ^nd destinies of commerce ; and if what 
"ho said was true, it was now iu the manner, not in 
\ tliomnttor, , of the lecture. ^Vllel•o ho was on iirm ground 
w'a« iu those parts of his speeches which gave passages 
of his own past history, tmcod tho thoughts that hod most 
dc?eply moved liim iu his own asionishing career, or ap- 
poiUod to tho familiar prejudices or passions of his hearers. 

It' is the husiuess of ah orator to embellish his pictures with 

O of local colouring, and Scotchmen may naturally 
)tjcu dciighied witlr the adroitness with which Mr. 

DrsoAiSM managed to moke a denunciation of tho Commune 
lead Ills hearers to toke note that the flame of Scotch 
patriotism bums with equal brightness on tho banks of the 
Clyde and of tho Ganges. But it w’lis not a matter of merely 
Scotch interest to boar tho story of tho reception given him 
when be was almost a boy by tho Laird of Abbotsford. 

Sir Walter Scorr was kind to the son of the elder Disraeli, 
not bocauHA> such kindness might bo a key to posthu- 
mons fame, but bocauso it was in his nature to be 
kind to ovciy one, l^ocause ho was young enough in 
his old ngc to ciiorisTi tho Iiopes of tho young, and 
bocauso he had a profound respect for’ kinds of intellect 
tual excollcnco alien to his own. It was a happy acci- 
dent . that Muc, Disraeli could thus, in spiking tdN a 
Scotch jvudience, add fmm his o\^:n tccollectiohs onn mofo 
atono. to theii pillar of ^ Scotx’s mipretending groainesS/ 

Nor could baVe onoe awakened im hig^e)^ 

political intttre^ his hearers, and yet complied with the 
rale polilac^ discussion, more sacceisQfhllu than 

Mr. pwsRAEU’s roforonbe to his long donnexioii wiBf the 
Conservative part^. That diis pj^rty has^dfben distrusted, 
and sometimes, wished to rid of him* was for, years u 
matter of gossip, and ] 5 orlmps of not jll-fdanded rumour; 
until the dihQovwy that his followcaS wbiH) prepared, n 
only to be educated by him to accept tbe Bil^ of 

1867, Wk ta look bn him' os its jqjjpater^in^ the jrffchs of 
I subsequ^t iaiition, disppUed tho - aiot^ion tha^ ^his snpre- 
t pduld m suocessfolly disputed, Mr. DxiraeIiI now 

recc^^tl]^*bb ba^. eltjmyJi .bwn willing to resign his 
loadei'SMp^ out eyexy mcoufestatiftn of his willing-^ 

mot with QxpiiBsaictns 
of xdxidiiiess'^d &i 4 idg^ce toward wfet, wi^ 

, the gencrosii^; iQf ro&anca ho Sm^ibM,.. te the, wWe 
p^rty iucqntos^y W of* iw few 6f its ohiefe, aid ,cspo. 
mallypf tho late lidrt it^znay bosaid, tp4& 

l^it of the lirhlplw'psi^ mular tlie gaidauoe ef ibosofl 


tb^ mplt 

in a oriticat pprjtqC.^d. 
wanted bout ““ 
honest Cbhsc^afiyoitW 
Tho two 


municated to tho youthful studoiits who had elected him 
woit) that Ufey should commune with their own hearts and 
study tho spirit of tho ago. How, he asked, is a young 
man to find out what ho is fit for, and what he can prao- 
tiindly do ? Ho cannot learn this from hi'5 tutors ; for, 
except Isocrates and the earlier Jesuits, no tutem 
have lieon capable of giving an answer to siiQh . a 
Ho cannot learn it at home, for the Iduid 
or negloct of parents makes them habitually 
sec sw'ans in their geese, and geeso in their awatis^' 
Ho cannot learn it from his coinpanions, for they yrill 
liflmiro in him the wrong qualities, and at "best. tnciT 
admiration will bo too extravagant to bo just. What lie 
must do is to trv, to foil, and analyse hii^ feilui^. 
Emulating tho fashionablo poet of tho day, he must writo 
jKK'ms which no one will road. As a rival of the moat 
q>r«ctised orators, ho mustv make speeches to which no. one 
will listtm ; or, striving to tread in iho path of a great 
goncinl, ho must order men only to diagover tliat he cannot 
inllnence tho conduct of a mgle individual. Thon, instead 
of being disheartened, ho must patiently 4and impatiiolly 
examine himself, profit by his experience, and ressolutely 
proceed in the direction in which the whispcKpgS'Of hop e 
or geniqs prompt him still to think he may succeed. -Who 
does not see that in all this it is Basselas %h6 is teliing 
tho history of tho Prince of Abyssinia P Mr. Di^UAisu was 
not really guiding ordinary Scotch students into the way 
that would lead them to distinction ; be was telling them 
the tttlo of hisyontli and K‘heai’sing a chaj)tcr of 'his Auto*. 
biogra])hy. llo was relating Ijow he had in his early d(yrB 
trkd, tailed, analysed bis failures, and prepared himself tw 
success. Tho usual boy would learn nothing the 
process of such a selLexamination oven wore ho not, . 
happily, entirely incapable of it. Ho would soon' gefc 
womy of tlie comedy of looking into the blank of Ins own 
mind, and indolence and the sonso^f duty would rje^pidly 
bring him l)uck to the humble task of seeing hov/'bo could 
take advantage of suc^ opportunities his p^r^ta 
or fijends might be able j^o assui’e him. But if we pofiauV 
ourselves to Ibiiget tiie petitions ^cotob lads whom . Mr* 
Disraeli nominally* nddrcssli^, and look only at 
the .actual career^ bf the speaker bimsclT, tjbo. meinoijf^ bf 
whii^hj^y at thb buttbm of what die 'smd,. nothing in it 
is more deserving of noiicu thtfn ih^ A^. Bisba^i hina 
attained a in lyJH' not only pf extras 

ortUnajy obsUclea; bjib of ,A»xtntOrfflnary felhtres. . 

in 'bis .dhy been*notf outy unlricuded 
fbw (IS there, tfro who ^an fhowant ^friends* and' 

position, tluto a^ sUM fewef who pan vSurvive ,x^icuW 
"Air. DxsiuEtii has wiitten noetVy fe;»d <^}^cn'sp^heswjliijeb 
werp iu his history what tne odglo of Boulogne wus in thq 
histoiyof Navoleow III. Among the writers .of hod po^i^ 
and tho dpqakers of spt^bchoe thut fall fiat, among •eonspi^ 
tors capabldi of landing at a^spapoi't 
Mowers and a toine there' is one in .an jpieiiifeulBblb ^ 
^nnpiber of thousands whu.hxis it in him to loaefan^EtigJiidi 
party or govern a Coutinoiijt:|il., nation. TUs pne 
ininginable,«jandi8covoniblo neilig. trite the ml 
M^^isItAI^£^ addx^sod.; Whether,, aq dg: 

was present nt the U a mysteQr 

wqmb'olf time. * ^ , 

The youwwbo mi'o(Unpfe,t^ the of 

speotion is ^llod to.' idiudy. xne ' 



^ 


iuatly rmviug, to W.- ]DxsAi.«Lt*a . dphj 


imVQiudd 

}r^ild ti^tsand mouutain gorges ito' 

bbwroiq^octon of life'huie/ 
Ito gcijded by tho knbwh^^ ' 
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of thi« groat seorot will furnifib him. Forfcunatoly even 
oommonpltK'o people, with ininds iruidoquato to improve 
thomselves by ambitiouH failures, may profit os well oa 
their cleverer rivals by studying iho spirit of the age; for 
ff tho most vulgar gootl seiise failed to teach the lessoci, 
this study would teach them, it appears, not to adopt pro- 
fessions that are obsolete, or venture their capital in 
countries where trading is <?arri*>d on at a loss. For 
greater minds the spirit or knowledge of tbo age will do 
far more. Mr. DisUxMili most gooclnaturcdly told lii.s 
Scotch friends what tho spirit of the ago is, and annotiiiced 
that it is tho spirit of «M|ua)ity. In Kngland wo have got 
tho right sort of equality ; in Franco there is set up tho 
wrong sort of equality; and Mr. DiSRAi:rj owned that it 
was not getting very fur if an l^^mglishman mewdy re- 
cognized tho superiority of Knglisli ovor French in- 
stitutions. But there is another sort of equality 
which proniises t.o be soon tho spirit of tho ago 
in Kngland and olsowhcre, and that is the e»nmlily 
of Gosmopolitan Coniiuuuisra. Here the use of under- 
standing tho spirit of tho age is to learn to combat it. 
If part of the pivpuvatiou for roinbut consists in acenratidy 
apprehending tijo cbarnctcr anil dcsign.s of the enciu^, -Mr. 
Dtsrakli did nut perhaps do much to help lii.s hearers. 
MischTovons and absurd iu me.st rospecU as 10*0 the dreatns 
of Communi.sm, it i.s obviously a false view to regard them 
ns only pointing in tlie direction of matolul jirosnerily. 
Tho aims of Oumniunists arc futile, and Iho ennditions 
they demand aro impracticable, but nothing w ould astonibh 
them 60 much as to hear that, when they have given 
a man a good Ix^llyfid, they propose to Ji‘t him alone. 
But if young Scotchmen require to bo warned against 
tho atirfictioiis of CoininujiiKMm. and if they can be warned as 
easily against them iia against adopting prufessions from 
which tTi<‘y will not get a lartbing and commercial viniiurcs 
in which they art^ sure to h^so all Ihcy possess, by the simple 
roocssof calling the pursuit of ibvioits -vllcctions the ap[irc‘. 
onsionof tho sjjirifc of the age, Mr. UisiUKUhasU'cn a kind 
friend in giving them the recipe. That they really need 
this recipe is, however, so uiilikt'Jy that here again we muKt 
see an illustmUou of Air. Diskakij’s personal hist(/ry rnil'cr 
than any attempt io tell Scot(*h atudonts profitable 
truths. It has been ore of Uio secrets of Mr. DisKAfcU.fs 
success that ho has been able to cheer hinisedf in the 
task of playing a political part in many respects auti- 
pathctic to his tastes and intollectiml ambition by his 
singular power of inventing a romantic mist through 
which ho views Liimble duties and ordinary aims. Having 
partly,, at least, through accident thrown in his lot with 
the Conservative party, ho has Bueccssfully striven to 
mako Conservatism poctiwil to his mind with a poetry 
Hpecially his own. lie had fancies, pri'judices, or beliefs in 
abundance, which mvdily served the put pose, and although it 
is always hard to say where, in what ho says or writes, 
belief ends and irony begins, yet it would be most unjust 
not to rceoginzo that, on tho whole, he naturally discloses, 
rather than insincerely invents, whut ho says for the sati.s- 
{setion of himaeli* and his readers. Ho has been, os a politi- 
cian, ih a position not unlike that of a person who, having 
got hold of a pictnri) which ho does not admire, and lieing 
obliged to have it always in his dinitig-room, comforts him- 
self by setting it in a inugnifirciit frame ; and this ornate 
discourse at Glasgow about tho spirit of tho age mny be 
regarded^ as one more scroll or buss in the gilding. 


THE SAXTI \00 E-\ECUTIONS. 

T he execution of a large number of prisoners at Santiago 
in Cuba will probably lend to scriouB consequences. It 
is rexuarkable that a S[)anish Prime Minister lately resigin^d 
offlbs beoause he was iiTCvocably opposed to tho inlliction of 
capital punishment. The authorities who have put to death 
without necessity a largo number of their captive enemies 
are Spantarda who for tho most part were bom in the 
xuotheivcoiintvy. It seems that there wat at one time 
some exaggeration in tbo number of the alleged victims; 
but there can be no doubt that the cxecutioxui were pain- 
fhlly numerous. No aopoutxt wldoh has yA been published 
ftirnisliM suihrlent materials for a confident judgment on 
the legal nght of the Colo^ual Government , to treat the 
enw and passengers of the Ftr^«r«utv as rotela. It was 
alseadv known mt in, the civil ';f»r which has now 
saumicmd for three or fi)ur years no qesoto* wna given eti 
wither side. The Volunteeni not kmg eiiioe perpetrated a 


judicial murder of the most barbarous kind on a number of 
studejits who u’ciH) merely accused of dosocniting a burial- 
ground iu which a monument had been erected to a Loyalist. 
The savage crui'Uy of the Volunteers excited general jvpro- 
bation, but it guvo foreign Powers no ground of inteiforonce ; 
nor would they be able to control the violence oflhe 
equally morcilcsB insurgents. Indignation which is lively 
to have jiractical ri*su]ts has been excited by tho exe- 
cution of a niiuiber of English subjects and American 
citizciiR. The appears to have boon engaged, in 

some nndofined eJiaracter, in the service of the insurgoDts. 
Tho ship can scareoly havo been a privateer^ for tlieiu is 
no rebel Oovcrninont in Cuba to issue letters of marque; 
nor is it stated that any attempts had been made to search 
fu* to capture Spanish vessels. The tenn “ bloekado-runner ” 
is iniqqdicable, because thero is no blockade on the coast of 
Cuba; and, on the whole, it must bo supposed that tho 
was employed as a tranapoii and a store ship. 
Among the |ia.sscngers on board was a son of tlie rebel 
chief; and it is said that tho cargo consisted of nniniliouB 
of war. On previous occasions the V*rr/hinis had bc'cn pro- 
tocted by Amorioaii naval officers from capture by the Spanish 
cTuisor-s; and tlic irritation which ultimately found vent in 
tho oxceniions at Santiago may perhaps have been aggi’avatod 
by this connivanee of tho American navy with the rebellion. 
If th(» hoiziire had been eJfectcd in Spanish waters, it 
wuuld liavo been an ordinary warlike operation; and even 
cm tho Ligli .seas an enemy’s ship would be a lawful prize. 
Tlie quf^stion whether tho Vi/rf/inuut is entitleil to claim 
American nnlionulity is of tho highest iinportiinco. Tho 
ri.'emii precedent of the TJeerhuund^ winch wms voluntarily 
I'eleascd by tho Spanish Government though tho vessel 
had been engaged in carrying munitions of w'nr for the use 
of tho Carlists, proves tliSrt: in time of peace a Government 
hiji.i no right in any ease to make prize of a foreign ship. 

If it slioulcl bo found i hat the captnro wo.s legally unobjoc- 
tionalile, the cruelty of the colonial iiiithoritieH may never- 
thele.s.s furnish reasonable ground for remonstrnneo. It is 
true that foreigners have no right to take part in domestic 
eouto&ts; but a Goveriunent W'hieh is unable iluiing 
thi’ce or four yours to suppress a rebellion is morally 
bound so far to treat the itisurgents as belligerents as 
to give quarter to insurgents. T'ho Kngli.shmon who 
were put to death appear to liave been sailors who woro 
probably tempted by high wages to pursue their occupation 
in tho rebel (tuI.'^ct without inquiring loo curiously into 
the nafuro of licr employment. They would have had 
little ground for complaint if they had been detained 
as prisoners of war, but they could never have conjectured 
that they incurred tho risk of capital punislimont. Tho 
Araericiins on board may perhaps have been more directly 
fuigoged in hostile opemtions, but they also wore entitled 
to the ordinary treatment of prisoners of war. Tho 
American adveutiurcra who sevorm years ago took part in 
tho enterprise c*f LorEz were executed by the Cuban 
authorities as soon as they were taken, but they had landed 
for tho purpose of organizing an insurrcctioD, and they 
bad undoubtedly incurred tho {>enalties of treason. The 
c'xistence of a chronic civil war introduces new elements 
into the question. Even if it can bo shown that no actual 
violation of the law bas been perpetrated, the ruling faction 
in Cuba cannot be allowed to persist in its blood- 
thirsty coarse. In tho probable contingency of a legal 
in’ogularity iu the proceedings, there will ho more con- 
clusive reason for intorfereuoo. There can bo little doubt 
that the Goveriiment of Madrid will willingly offer any 
reparation in its power ; but orders for the putiishment of 
the ofiexiders would be disregarded in Cuba^ and one of tbo 
remonstrating Governments may not improbably prefer au 
uuredressed giievanco ^ any form of satisfaction. 

Popular opinion in the United States is, as might bo ex- 
pected, strongly excited; and the Government takes ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to stimulate the clamour for 
intervention in CaW The naval aathorities are fitting 
out shipey and recruiting to the utmost extent allowed ^ 
law; and tho organs of the PESStnuiiT take credit for his 
determination to wait for the docisien of Congress.' As the 
Constitution ^hiHts the Prisidbnt from declaring war 
at his ovm disoretion, his present moderation is scarcely 
vohmtaiy. On the meeting of Oongress in the first w^ 
of December ike Pxssidsut wiB dispose his opmiona ini'll 
Hessage; and in the meantime hia recommendations may 
be anticipated. A year ago^ whyeo there was no 

apparent oooesionfor dnumasing the question, the 
ur^ upon OengresB the expidiefu^ of profiting by emy 
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oppartnnity to extend tbo national territory. Hu) obstinato 
and perhims auocenisfhl pematenoe in tbe project of, 
annexing San Domingo proves that he excludes neither | 
tropical ootmtHea nor alien races from Ins ambitioiia j 
designs. It is fortunate that a short delay is interposed 
betv'een the transaction of Santiago and the meetiug of < 
Congress. The outrage which has Imn iierpetraied, and the 
probable failnro to obtain' redress, will furnish a plausible 
pretext for hostile mcasaros; but prudent Amorioan 
politicians will hesitate before they sanction an enterprise 
which may lead to unforeseen results. An invasion of Cuba 
would in the end be almost certainly sncoessful, but it 
might involve heavy sacrifioes of life and money. The 
numbers of tho American standing army are scarcely 
Bufiifuont for ordinaty service in time of peace; and 
although volunteer rogimonts may be raised, the proposed 
coiuincst of Cuba would not excite the patriotic enthuauism 
wliicm filled the Federal ranks daring tho war with the 
iSoutlicrn Confedei'acy. In spite of all ditUculties, tbo 
power of tho United States is snfficient to onaura the 
annexation or the independence of Cuba; but the objections 
which proved fatal to General Grant’s first project of 
occupying San Domingo will apply fiw more forcibly to tho 
annoxation of Cuba. Neither the white nor the bbok in- 
habitants of tho island would bo a desirable addition to tho 
numlKjr of American citissens ; and, witJiout a fundamental 
change in the Constitution, it would be difficult to manage 
a largo dependency with two millions of alien >ml:gec.ts. 
Any scniple which might he felt as to tho dismember- 
ment of the ten*itory of a friendly Republic would probably 
not bo fiUai'od by the Prksidknt ; but it is doubtful whether 
he will obtain a majority in the Senate for the policy which 
ho will probably recommend. 

Another alternative, which is more lihcly to be ad<mted, 
would consist in a declaration of tho independence of wuba, 
and of the abolition of slavoiy. Tlie dominant faction in 
Cuba pays no attimtiou to the measures of tho Spanish 
Govoniraont or Ijogislaturo for tho emancipation of the 
negroes ; but with tho aid of an American fleet and army, 
tho CreohiH would assume a 8n];)criority over tho whito 
planUH*.s; and the negroes, though they are at present 
neutral, would naturally accept the boon of freedom. The 
chief difficulties of such a policy would perhaps disiloso 
thomsolvos when the original onterprise was snccessfnlly 
iU'coinplishcd. The native or immigrant Spaniards govern 
Cuba because they are more vigorous and more 
warlike than their adversaries; and they would either 
le.'ivo the island in a body, or they would not 
Kubuiit after tbo witlidrawal of tho American troops 
to tho supnminoy of tbo Creoles. If the slaveholders 
were disincdiried to remain in Cuba after emancipation, the 
rasiduc of the population would be incapable of organizing 
and maintaining a free Republic. The island would bo im- 
poverished by the di.<icontinuanc6 of labour by the negroes ; 
and the inhabitants at the beat would not maintain them- 
selves above tbo level of the South American B^ublics. 
Ce.spepes or some other adventurer would become Dictator 
under tho title of President, until ho was overthrown by a 
rival of his own class ; and ihe negroes would hafve no part 
in ^xilitical life until they became numerous onougb to 
establish another Hftyti iu Cuba. At some stage in tho 
downward movement ihe United States would have again 
to interfere ; and perhajm annexation might beoome neces- 
sary when degeneracy bad already made considerable pro- 
gress. If tho Senate is wise/ the present ^uflorel will 
hushed up on any terms which may not be inconsistent 
with tho national honour ; and the excusable ezoitement of 
popular feeling will gradually subside. 


rRENOH ]PBO^£OTS. 

I F Tersailles and the Assembly that meets in it cotdd in 
any wi^ be got rid of, the prospects of Franco would be 
more. 8atis&eto|W than have bm for a very long time. 
Tbo elections of Sunday last ooufirm aH has been said 
^ut the steady grcri^ of a genume ' politic opinion. 
The "^tmg took pace in the very midw of a potiticsl 
cnsis. T& eleotore bad been waomed that the letum of a 
Republicon candidate wotda be tantamouirt to inviting 
muider, robbery, and awwni»d^ TbeQovenu 

ment, wo may bo sum^ bad made 'ftill use of sB the local 
strength at its ooniiwiiid, at the last moment the 
Assembly bad thrown ite into *ilke saoie' saute by 

voting urgency for a Bffit to lEkqpiidiiy oAoenB to 


s^ioe from sitting aa d^ntm; Fol^ , . . , 

ibis extraordinary combination of boajpd 
the Republican candidates were letorwed ' % , 
mojorities. The mann&ioturors ©f 
owners of Havre;, tbo shopkeepeTS of ttoyes, the piMatow 
of the villages round were all of one mind., XTnito 
the circunistancos a difforent iwult xo^bt not toto bad 
much signifleanoo- The return of Cousorvativ© canSU 
dates for Aube and the Ijowcr Seine would only byavo shown 
that tbo Ropublicau feeling in the csouutry was not con- 
firmed enough to resist Uio unusual prassore brought 
to bear upon it. But that two important and ropreiscnta- 
tive departments should have given so certain a sound at a 
moment of unexampled trial is couclusivo evidonoo of what 
Franco really desires, 

It is only when wo turn to the nominal Legidaturo of 
the country that there is real ground for anxiety. Tbero, 
each fresh manifestation of Republican conviction seems 
only to harden tho heart of tho majority. Tbo pxotonca 
of roprosoi^tiiig France has been abandoned, and tto 
Assembly avowedly sets ite face agoiiuit a dissolution be*- 
cause it hates the institutions which a dissoluticm would 
C43i*taiiily establish. In May the majority thought that 
their purpose would be answered by making Manwal Mio- 
Mahox l4e.sident in the room of. M. TjnBBS. They have 
now discovered that this expedient has had no eifrot on the 
( onstituencies, and tliat, if they wish tho next Assembly to 
emulate the virtues of its prodooessor, they must get rid of 
the majority of the electors. Under a free Government 
this nianosuvro might bo difficult to execute ; but in Marshal 
MacMahon they have the happiness to possess a leiuler 
who is willing to rule either on oonstiiutional or on auto- 
cratic principies, as best pleases his friends. His deference 
to their wishes is tho more graceful that in the recess they 
did their best to get rid of him. But Marshal MaoMahov is 
above any petty imtaiicn. Though ho was employed to keep 
tho throne for tho Count of Ghambord all through ttovaexu 
tion, ho is still ready tcfsit on it bimself. He has no olijection 
to being nominatca dictator ; his only stipulation on that 
point has been that, if Lo is to be dictator, ho slndl be a 
dictator with plenary powers, and shall enter at once into 
his inheritance. Such a ruler is exactly suited to meet the 
various wants of the majority in tho Assembly, The Itight 
are favourable to bim because he will allow them to scheme 
for Henry V. Tho weak-kneed, members of the Left Centre 
aro favourable to him because ho will prevent ibe Left from 
scheming fora Republic. The Bouapariists aro not activoiy 
hostile to bim because they want time to develop their plana. 
In sliort, Marsha] MaoMabon has not a single enemy 
except those who care for the freedom and ^gmty of 
Franco, and in the existing Chamber they are in a 
hopoloHS minority. Tho crowd of intriguers to whom 
an unkind fortune has oommittod the aflaizs of France will 
now bo free to pass what, with the humour natural to suo- 
ocssful plotters, they wiU call Constitutional laws, 
tho nature of these laws will be it is not diiBowLt to guess. 
At present the Marshal is absolute ruler over a large part 
of Franco by virtuo of a state of siege. He is liaturiiliy 
anxious that tbive ibould bo no invimous distinction be- 
tween one part of his territory and another ; and though 
there is nothing to prevent the actual master of the army 
from making a state of siege universol, ho modestly prefers 
to exercise m powers under another title. Bitibcm Tatlob 
somewhere says that « virtuous Christian wnl rather 
increase his ownai^ devotions than odd speouJ devo- 
tions. This is precise^ Marshal MaoMahox’s view of his 
office. As it is, he oan do pretty much what he ^dKKMKS 
in an emerdinoy, hut ho wism to bo able to 4o what to 
chooses without an emergenqr. It isdiffioolt to proclaim a 
state of siege in a department which has given HO other 
sign of dlsaSrection than a disposition to return an Opposi- 
tion candidate; and even if it were proclaimed, the general 
in oomnuind might be pumded how to aptdy it to voters 
who took roftige in disoreet silonce, or still mors fismet 
lying. Only a Oonatitntioiial law can meet suoli n oase' as 
this, because on]|y a Oonstitntlonal bw can mvUb that 
no ^-disposed or enthusiastio person shall Asm^tibofran- 
ebise, or that votes given on the wrong aide mm oonnt as 
though they wera given on the right side. 

It seents Bkdy, toereSnro, that the re^ oritiosl mcment • 
for France has not yet icmved. Supptoig^fhid toeebetoiil ^ 
bw remained ttnaliered,, ihe wto of Wednes^ would 
be comparatively untoportaa^^ The paitiai ebotiims wodd 
go on in their present oovra^, and by dcgnrn the majorHjy 
^tiio Assembly wmdd come to raprasent wi& some 
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broach to accimuT' the majority in the conntry. There 
Ironld come a time therefore when* the Legislature and the 
lictetor would find thomselres in a position of antagonieun 
rom which there would be no escape except by the retreat 
f one or other. In such a dilemma as this tho suri’euder 
rould pro})ably come from Marshal MaoMahon. Ho would 
lardly have the resolution to send the Assembly to prison ; 
or, popular os ho is with the army, he is Tiot Uic heir of 
riroiifiON I. Tho Right are not far-sighted politicians, bnt 
hoy have tho wits to see that their chances of keeping 
'ranee under their feet are inextricably associated with 
ho succcBS of a new doctoral law ; and it is when this 
omoB tiO bo debated on that the Liberal party wiU 
nd themselves in presence of their greatest daTiger. It 
I quite conceivable that by that time some attack will 
avo iHJcn mtido on tho inviolability of deputies, and that 
I. BufPET will havolieen armed with tho power of ordering 
ito niTCBt any member who uses language wliicdi tho 
lajority may tmnk derogatory to thoir sovereignty. It may 
le that it is to guard against a possibility of tb^ kind that 
d. Thiers has maintained unexpected silence tliroughont 
he dobafo on the extension of tho Prwsidknt’s powers, 
rhoro may bo some reason for not woakeniug tlio force of his 
upremo cflbrt by showing that his arguments ai‘o ])ovverlcs 8 
o influence votes, and ho may tliink it prudent to roservo his 
npremo eilbrt for an occasion on wliioli orators of snialhT 
nark may Iw less able to speak their mind with impunity, 
f that cflbrt is made, and fails, if the majority in tho 
Lssembly do not shrink from confessing ilmt Prance 
aust bo gitgged, as the only means of bringing her into 
ven BWining agreement with ilio rcpi’cscailalivos who 
lavo bclmyod her, tho question presonUHl for the decision 
»f tho LiU^ral party will bo one of extreme dilliculty. 
fhat they w’ouJd eonsider themselves justified in resisting 
k law roduciiig the constituencies to tnanagcnblo tliinon- 
lious is moi'o tlian probable. Such a change would, 
n fact, bo not tho less a usnrpaiiou because it was 
^fleeted by coustilulioual forms. The essence of usurpation 
a the im(H) 8 itiou of a government by armed forot*, urs.l tho 
adoption of such an electoral la\v as the Right wo'il i wish 
^opasa would exactly nn 8 \vov to tliis dcsci'ijilion. bo long 
\» this extreme moasuro is not tak<m, the triumjih of tho 
rlepublican party is onljr a matter of time. Tliey liavc 
ividontly the country with theni, and <‘veiy new eloctiun 
loos its part tow^ords bringing the Assembly into liarnioriy 
vith tho country. But if tlio machinery by which alono 
his process can bo peaceably effected is do.sii'oycd, if the 
najority in tho Assembly secniro thcm.sclvc.s against being 
lisploced b^ depriving the country of its right to genuine 
epresentatives, tho conditions of tho (picstion will lie 
itogelher altered. Those, however, who maybe disposed 
o resort to extrerno and exceptional lucasurcs will 
lavo to consider whether open resistance eonld be at- 
om pted with any chaneo of siircoss. If the army w<»re 
irepared to Bupi>ort Marsha) ^IacMauon, resistance to ilie 
majority in tho Assembly could, and probably would, be 
mt down with unsempulous force, Wlu’ther a Fr<*nch 
trmy will bo found to act against the Prenrh nation, 
fvhothcr tho new llcpublic'un convictions will stand the tc.-t 
jf imminent civil war, whether gouoinls whose names are 
iBSOCiatcd with incidents in tho late w^ar more really credit- 
folo to France than any with which Mai'slial MAcMAiroN 
baa been connected, can sticcocd in rivalling him in the 
iffoctions of tho troops — tlicso are tho problems with whicli 
Mk TirrEHS and M. Gamhkita may possibly bo confronted in 
\ week 01* two. For the present their thoiiglits are probably 
boo much token up with devising howto kcc^p their follow- 
ers from npioving ^prematurely to leave them any time to 
spare for considering wlieibor they can move to any 
Bdvautage hereafter. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT .\PPOINTMENTS. 

T he two oppointmonts which wore announcoil last week 
will add strength to the Government. Mr. Vernon 
HA imouaT been generally reg^ordod as the probable suc- 
cessor to the office of Scdicitor-Gencral ; but the selection 
of Dr. Lton PUkVrAiB aa Postmastcr-dcuoiiil caused a 
certain amount of surprise, though not of disapproval. 
AUhough tho retirement of Mr. Mokseli. seemed to have 
beoome less ur^iutly necessary when Mr. Lowe coasod to be 
CluAceUor of the Exchequer, ho has shown good sense and 
adf-liespset br resigning bis nominal presidency over a 
|de{«r|^tteii.t which, by his own admission, he was unable to 
cotilrol* An active and able subordina^ had entirely sot 


aside the authority of the FosTMABTElib-GENSaAL ; and tho 
Treasury had actually conee|ionded with a SecreUay, on. 
the assumption that the ParUamentaxy chief of the Post 
Office had subsided into the position of a constitutional 
sovereign. Mr. Monselt., who hod neither resented the 
encroacliments of Mr. Scupahorb nor the contumelioTia 
treatment which ho received from Mr. Lows, rightly thought 
that, after tho public oxf>08nro of his relations to the 
Post Office and the Treasury, he would oousult his own 
personal dignity and the publio interest ly resigfiatioii. 
Mr. Monsl'll is popular in the House of Commons, and 
ho will bu regivltcd by the majority of his colleagues; 
but it hapjK'ns by a casual coincidence that, while 
his resignation arises from administrative miscarriages, 
tho cansca to wdiich ho probably owed his appointment 
have for (he ju^*sent cea«e(l to operate. Dr. PLAyFAlu 
has shown in the comparatively humble capacity of an 
Exhibitiiiii Comnilssioncr a faculty of managing details 
whicli renders it [>robublo that ho may becouio an effi- 
cient ndiiiiiiislraior; and his general vigour and ability 
aff'ord a .security that ho w'lll never allow any office which 
ho may hold to become a Binecuro in his Jiands. Having 
entered Parliament in middle life, ho has in the course of 
five yc:irs ucqnircil in tlie House of Commons a respectable 
po.sition an a thouglitful, if not an eloqm‘nt, speaker, who 
always coidrilmics infortnafion on subjecls which he thinks 
it conveiiicut. to discuss. Scientific culture, though it may 
be loss immodiately valuable to a poHlicInn or debater tliaii 
literary accompllshmoTjtB, adds to the weight of his autho- 
rity' through iiio welKfi)undcd impri'ssion that lie posBosSi^s 
a reserve of iutciloctiial power. A constituency of fur moiti 
thanaveingc compotoucy which inado Dr. Playfair its first 
choice when it hud acquired the riirliame.niniy franchi.B<>, 
will be gr.iiified by Mr. Gt.ai>stone*.s recognition of hLs cha- 
racter and ability. The Consorvalivert of the (Jiuversilies of 
Edinburgh and St. Aiitirews will certainly not. fldnjit the 
ungenerous iimovatiou of contesting a seat whieli lijis, to 
the credit of tho constituoney, boc?ri vacated by tho accepr- 
anco of office. 

The appoiiiimerit of Dr. Pr.WFAiR to sufjcocd Mr. Monst-.ll 
probably indicates a elmngo in the Irisli policy ol‘ tlie 
G oven I merit. When Air. Gtadsto.nk formed Jn’s Ad- 
min i. strut iou, it wjiR tlioright that tliC Homan Cathulii! 
hlerarc'hy would bo cuiiciliiited by tho jironiotiori of a re- 
spect.:! bJo convert to their faith. It is not known Jiow far 
Air. AluNSEf.T, enjoyed the confidence of any portion of tho 
episcopal Isjdy ; but it Avas generally believed that lie was 
habitually consulted by Mr. GLAUSTONJi) during tin* prtqunii- 
tion of the lri.sb Univerpily Bill. Jf Air. Aloxsi:i.i eipre.s.sed 
an opitiioii that tho concessions includeil in the nicasiiro 
would be ru’cepted with gratitude, ho is l erUiiily not to be 
blamed for failing to anticipate tho unwipc rejection of a 
boldly lilicral offer. It is highly pixibablo that tho mnjoi ity 
of the Roman Catholic bishops ihcniselvos were iinawuro of 
tho course which would he adopted until they received in- 
stmctioTis from Home through tlio representative of the 
Holy See. After tlio deriunciafioii of the University 
Bill by ilio blpbop.s, it must Lave become evident to 
Mr. Gi.adptoxk that no political advniitugo could any longer 
Ik; derived fnmi the preaenco in the aute-eJiamber of the 
Cabinet of a Roman Catholic member w'ho wtis not trusted 
by the heads of lii.^ Church. When it became expedient 
on olIif*r grounds that Mr. AIoNSEi.r/ should retire from 
office, there wits a t;crtaiu show of defiance of episcopal 
dictation in the appointment of a succossor wdio luid 
actively op|K)si*d ilie University Bill on directly oppo- 
site grounds to the objections proferred by tho Homan 
Cathulie bislu»j>M, Of the many sections of tho com- 
munity to wliieli Mr. GLADSTONE'S pTOposals w'orc dis- 
tasteful, none were more zealous or more indignant than 
the Professors of ibo Scotch Universities, who compUiiiiod 
that tho Rill was a violation of that which they described as 
academic freedom. Tbcy anticipated that, if tho Bill were 
pissnd, the new University would in a few years fall under 
the control of tho Roman Catholic bishops; and that it 
would cousetjuently bo administered in the interests of 
orthodoxy rather than for the promotion of learning and 
Boiciice.. Dr. Playfair fully shared and stroiigly expressed 
the opinion of his friends and constituents. It was a proof of 
spirit au«l independence to olfcr active opposition to ameasnro 
which the Prime AIinister avos strongly bent on carrying, 
and on which ho had Rtoked tho existence of his Clovoru- 
mont. it is creditable to Mr. Gladstone that ho should 
not have been induced by his disappointment to forget that 
one of its authors was on othop questions one of his most 
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meritorious sapportecs. Neverthelew it con hardly be aup* 
posed that the appointment of Dr. Puyfaiu would have 
oeen made if all s^emes of attending to effect an uwietr* 
standing with the Irish Boman Catholic bishops had not 
finely abandoned. The project of tho constitution of a 
University by Papal Uoonce is perhaps not without reason 
iraarded as the signal of a final rupture. 

Mr. Hasoourt, in tho ezerciso of a judgment which 
was certainly not biassed by habits of excessive subser- 
viency to Ministerial dictation, expressed liis intention of 
voting for tho University Bill, in a speech which contained, 
much criticism of its principle and uctails ; yet he is well 
known to bo as hostile os I)r. PiiAYVAm to tho pretensions 
of the Boinan Catholic hierarchy. In Great Britain Ultra- 
montane doctrines are at present almost as unpopular ns in 
Germany ; and it is only by the exercise oi* ntatesmanliko 
calmnosa that politiciauH will be likely fo remember 
that an iniluenoo, whether useful or pernicious, which 
is dominant over some milliona of tho QuKiiN'a subjects 
must be <loalt with as one of tho coudiiions of the government 
of the Einpiro. There is no reason to suppose that any 
dSpiuions which Mr. Uakcouut may hold on conflicts of 
secular and ecclcsiustical policy had anytJiing to do with 
his promotion . !Mi*. G ladston k properly held that his choice 
ought to bo determined by considenitions of professional 
and Parliamentary eminence. Ho eould ]XThaps scarcoly 
have boon bloiuod if he had remcinbered the numerous oc- 
casions on wliioh Mr. Hahcoukt has led malcontent Liberals 
below ilie gangway in isolated attacks on tho Government ; 
hut little is to bo hoped from tho services of an ally who 
has not tlio power of making himself a iroubleeomo critic. 
In Jegislaiioii and In debate the Solicitor- GkneuaKi vrill bo 
able to give valuable assistance to thu Government; and 
oven if he at any time dissents from parts of Mr. Gi,ad- 
STone’s policy, offlcinl discipline will justify and requii^ 
ticquicseonco in the decisions of tho C/abinot. With the 
details of Common Law practic.e Mr. 1 Iau(T)UUT is leas fami- 
liar than some of his competitors, bcoaiiso he earned hia 
professional nink at the Parliamentary Bar ; but when bis 
oflicial duties require his appearance in Westminster 
Hall, thero can ho little doubt that lie will prove himself a 
sound Isiwycr as well as a brilliant advocate. No other 
mombor of tho Bar in tho House of Commons has 
devoted (Mpitdly long and systematic h( udy to those doc- 
trines oJ‘ international law which have lately acquired 
novel ittipovtanco. In tho very crisis of the American 
war ho commenced liis well-known series of letters 
under tho immo of “ IlrsToaioUS ” with a delbuco of Uie 
strict prinoijile.s of non-intervention, which were at that 
lime represented in a divided Cabinet by Mr. Hai«3uurt’s 
friend aud cumnexiun, Sir Georok Lewis. As tho subject of 
controversy changed with tho circuinstancc^s of tho wai*, and 
with the increasing exigency of the American Government, 
Mr. Haik^olrt’s letters were cburacierized by still clearer 
apprciUcTiHion of tlio points of issue, and by tho resiilis of 
constantly extending research. His writings, together with 
the valuable work of Mr. Mountaoue Beunaud, and with tho 
Genova Judgment of the Lord Cuiep Justice, form an ex- 
haustive apology for tho conduct of the English Government 
and nation, andii conclusive proof that the Wa.shington'JVeaty, 
with the untoward Arbitration 'which followed, could bo 
justifi jd only by supposed considerations of political ex- 
pediency. For some years past Mr. Haiicodut has been 
engaged, as the first incumbent of tho now Professorship 
at Cambridge, in studying and teaebing the general prin- 
ciples of international jurisprudence. Whilo tho Attorney- 
General will bring to the consideration of such quostious 
an acute intellect well furnished with legal learning, his 
colleague will po.sBCBS tho special aptitude which arises 
from familiarity with all historical and legal procudonts. 
The complication of inteniational controversies seems to bo 
constantly increasing. In the last generation wars were 
rare, and they wore conducted by definite belligorents in tho 
midst of recognized neutrals. There arc now recognized and 
unrecognized belligerents, and benevolent or malevolent 
neutrals, and it becomes more and more di^cult in such 
cases as those of Carthagena and Cuba to distinguish 
patriots from pirates. It is highly desirable that in all 
such cases the English Govenunemt should Jiave tho best 
advice, though, after all, it will in tho future, as in the past, 
generally vitupomtod by all mrtics. On official and 
Parliainentary grounds, the apjpointmont of Mr. UABdOVnr 
was probably the best that could h^ve been made. 


T he form i#'which M. OAsnnn PanHR’s amen^ent 
was finally adopted t)y the Committee ot Fifteen differed 
ftom the form of which we spoke lost week in one mafcerilal 
parlicuW. As ori^nally drafted, ii eztondod the powers 
of tho President of the Republic until the close of the 
next Assembly ; as it appeared in M. Laboulate’s report, 
the term proscribed was five years from tho meeting of the 
next Assembly. The change has already ceased to be 
important, but, had tho Bill introdneod by the majority of 
the Committee hoen adopted, it would have proved a 
change for tho worse. If the Marshal’s powers had como 
to an end with the life of the next Assembly, it would 
have beem in the power of the majority to depose hixn 
by hurrying on a dissolution. If ho had been Fresident 
for five years certain, there would have been no secu- 
rity iigfiinst a Buceessiou of conflicts between tho I^egis- 
latnrc and the Exocntivc. The change was no doubt made 
to catch tho votes of tho more timid members of the licft 
Coidro. Thero are some of them who dread nothing so 
much os finding themselves under tho Republic which they 
profess fiO wish to sco established, and it is some consolation 
to them amid their terrors that, whatever the Government 
of France may bo called, it will bo administered by a 
soldier for a fixed term of years. If they must put up 
with freedom when that term is over, it is still a gidn to have 
something very like a despotism secured to them in 
tho interval. It is difliculi to blamo tlio majority of 
the Committee for making such a concession, because it 
was probably their last chance of caaiying their piTject 
j in iho Assembly, and politicians who have to get a straight 
vole out of such uncertain politicians as the ConserviUivo 
wing of tho Left Conti*o must accept much which tluy 
would gladly repudiate. It was to this same cleracnt in 
the Jjcft Centre that Marshal MacMahon’s second 
sago was additisscd. The effect proilucod by the consent of 
the majority in the Committee to give him a five years’ 
lease of power had to bo done away with. The more re- 
duction of tho tenn from, ten years to five he might bnvo 
assented to ; but the majority of the Committee liad made 
tho extension of the I'rrsident’s powers depond on tho 
passing of tho Constitutional laws; and not oven to 
secure live years of Marshal MAcJitAiroN’s rule would 
his ndv^isei's submit to bp iusirnmenta] in setting up the 
liepiiblic. The necessary contingent from the Left Centre 
had, therefore, to he detached somehow ; and the fuct 
that tho majority of the Committee had thought it 
necessary to tempt ihoin by a proposal to keep Marshal 
MacMahon at tho head of affairs for five years may have 
suggested to tho Ministry that the way to win them was to 
let them know that this proposal would certainly be de- 
clined. If, said. the Marshal, you ^vo me a power the 
extent of which is to bo determined by laws tO ^ passtnl 
by and by, ibo question professedly decided this week 
may bo reopened next \vcok. It docs not suit me to retain 
office “ under reserves and suspensory conditions.” My 
powers must bo extended for a given term of years without 
tho law which extends thorn being made in any way 
dependent for its constitutional valimty on the passing oJ 
other laws. If I do not have my way upon this point, 
I cannot accept tho diargc tho Committee propose to lay 
upon mo. 

From the moment that this Message had been read, tho 
result of tho division ceased to bo donbtful. Tho thought 
of Marshal MacMahon’s resignation was unendurable to a 
section of the Left Centro on two grounds.' They wero 
alarmed for Franco; they were still more alarmed tor 
ibcniselvcs. They w’oi'e alarmed for Franco because 
they distrusted M. Thiers's ability to maintain order. 
They were still mox'e alarmed for themsolvea because they 
distrusted the wilJingueas of their constituents to send 
them again to Versailles. It is admitted on all hands 
that, if Mawhal MacMahon wero to retire, a dissolution 
would be unavoidable. There is no one else for whom 
a majority could be obtained in the existing Assembly, 
and it would be necessary to get a new Chamber aa the 
first step towards getting a ne^v Frtside&t. There was 
some talk of securing wavering votes by a promise on the 
part of the editors of^Ropnblican newspapers to support tho 
ro-e)ootion of ov.ery deputy who voted for tho Committee’s 
Bill. But there must be somo niomlwrsi of tlie 1 left Centro 
whoso estimato of Uieir own deserio is too modest to 
allow them to believe that such a promise would be kept. 
At all events they now have tho bird in their hand, and 
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why shoidd they let it go ou tdie clianoe at inoM> of getting 
another equally good? Even if tboy came back to ;the 
Assorably after a dissolution, they would gome bick laden 
with all manner of inconvenient plodgesn whereas their 
present scjat never cost them a pi*omise, except the promise, 
long sine© hononrahly rodoomod, to make peace with Ger- 
many at any price. 

A debate conducted under these conditions might have 
been languid and unintcrt*sting. Bub the Republican 
SjpCJikfti'H felt that they were addressing a public largei* tlian 
timt which filled the benches and galleries of tho Asscinbly. 
Marslial MacMahon’s Messago furnished M. Jiti.ns Simon 
with an excellent text. It is in vain that the Marshal 
assures tho Assembly that ho holds office simply to cany 
out its will. Why, if this bt' so, is lie so anxious to be made 
indopendmit of it.? The difierenco bctwinui tho Bill intro- 
duced by the majority of tho Committee and the Bill intro* 
duced by tho minority is only this, that the former 
does not invest the provision ext ending tho rKSSiDi:NT*s 
powers with a “ constitutional character ’* until after tho 
‘Constitutional laws havelieen voted, wdiilo tho latter makes 
no mention of this rostriction. What is understood in 
France by investing a law with a constitutional character 
it would bo hard t<j say ; but, so far as such a phra^o can 
have tmy Tnoaning, it must imply tliat the law extending 
^Tarshal MacMahcin’s powers for a teimi of years is nioro 
irrevocable, now that it has been voted in the form pro- 
posed by tho minority of the Committee, than it would liavo 
tx>en if it had boon voto<l in tho form proposed by tho 
majority. This conclusion follows directly from tho 
Mujtjhars own words. Ho refused to retain power if his 
totiiiro of it were associated with tho passing of llio Con- 
stitutional laws. What is this but a warning t hat he docs 
not intend to recognize any fatnro decision of the Assembly, 
supposing that in hisjudgment it conflicts with the decision 
just arrived at P This slnglo sentence is tho measure of 
the Marshal’s honesty of purpose. He has doidt fairly 
with tho Assembly in that no nas not allowed it to nunain 
ignorant of tho interpretation he intends to put upon its 
vot('. Ho has declared that ho will only accept powder on con- 
dition that his poflsoftsion of it shull not hereafter bo called in 
question b^ tbo authority which conferred it. It is true 
tliat the Bill introduced by tbo minority of the Commitlcjo 
myn that tho Pbksident’s powor.s are to bo exerriHed under 
tho nj.strictions now existing, until these restrictions Imvo 
Ixien modified by tho Constitutional laws. But who is to 
ius^iire that the Marshal, b<uug irrevocably President for 
sevon years, will regard tboso modifications as binding upon 
him ? Thoro is no sorise in making such a point of getting 
the duration of tho power agreed to before the conditions 
uiubji* which it is to be used are agreed io, unless the.- 
luflJcP of pow<^r foresees that tho conditions when iiu]»aspd 
may bo dtstustcful to him, and is consoquontly resolved 
to ijo well RCtllcd in his seat before the time for nianife.sting 
liis distusto has come. 

M. di;i.KS fciTMON had no dilfieulty in demonstrating ili.at 
the pinposal of the minority of the Committee was a proposal 
to hand Prance over to an autecrat who has iicilhur the 
genius of Nxcolkon I. nor the prestige of IIiiNuy Y. But 
his proofs were w^astod on men who had mndo up their 
mimUioTUTi any risks mther than seo thomselvi’s sent back 
to tneir natural obscurity. By a majority of 66 Marshal 
MacM.*uion has been made dictator of Franco, and every 
possible procantioD has boon taken to give the Oonstitiitionul 
]awv« ike roixctiouaiy character which can alone secure the 
rc-eluction of certain deputies of tbo Left Centro. It 
seems a small object for which to throw aw^ay liberty, but 
it ia as largo a one n© either the intellect or the patriotism 
of the descitors fh>m tho Liberal party is able to embrace. 


INDEPEJID'ENT LIBERALS. 
ri’inE ranks of the independont Liberals in tho House of i 
X AJommons We lately been thinned so rapidly by pro- j 
motion that the uttoranoes and conduct or those who; 
re^^naln ikihhcbh more than usual interest. Hr. Bouvsrif. is! 
im the first rank of the few who are left, and he has lately 
heon aflordijig hja oonstituentB at Kilmarnock an opportu* 
9Uty:<^ clearly understanding what ati indo|Mindent luibeittlt 
is^hfv He is an independent Liberal all round, indimon-! 
di^ 0f his cOJLStituentB, independent of his party, and in- 
dtepon&mt of tlie Ooverntnont. It must be owned that an 
in&pondent Liberal is veiy ityiug to his coustiteente. tt 
they put up v^h him, and return lum in i^ite of hxs inde- 


pendence, they do themselves very great credit, raise the ' 
fetaiulard of electors and elected, and icndor the nation a 
great service. But ilioy would be moro than human 
if they were not always on tho verge of quarrelling 
with him. What mokes an indepeudent Liberal m 
the Bouvn«it<i typo so osiKioially aggravating is that 
ho makes things unpleasant when it appears so xiaturaf 
and oi\sy for him te msko them ploasant. Instead 
ofoflbi'ing his friends outbursts of genial enthusiasm, taking 
refuge in vague iianegyries of the Liberal party, and pro- 
fossiug that, though not quite convinced, ho secs much that 
is good and tmo in tbo most ridiimlons proposals, ho tortures 
them by tlunsting on their attention tho delibeonte 
judgments of a man who thinks bofoio he speaks, and says 
exactly w hat he thinks. Tho electors of lulmamock who 
met Mr. Boctveiue on Monday night had not tho satis- 
fiuHJon of getting him to adopt a single reform of which ho 
did not apjirove, to hesibito on a single subject on which 
he liad made up his mind, or to refmin from stating a single 
ai'gumerit that hail detenuined his opinion. When Home 
Rule WMS tho subject of discussion, he told his hearers, not 
that if the Tiish wished for it they should have it, but thata» 
it would break up tho Empire, and was not a thing to be 
thought of for an insUiut, although ho condescended to 
human weakness so far as to show, by tho way, that 
it would also bring ruiu on Ireland in. tho long run, and 
meantime burden it with increased taxation. In speaking of 
tho 25 tli Clause he disdained to comsidor the sympathies of 
Seoteh Presbyterians withEngli.sh Nonconformists, andean* 
didly explained that, although ho should bo glad to mitigate 
if piissiblc tbo hritatlou which the clause has produced, yet 
ho thought tho priueiplo ou which it was founded quite 
right, and that lie had never heard of any practical pro- 
posal to ameud it. Tho Permissive Bill, for which ho 
owned that he know ninny of his hearers had a fancy, ho 
summarily dismissed by snying that bo was au upliolder of 
civil Hhoiiy, of which tho Bill w'ouJd be a direct infraction. 
When his <|uesi.ioners came nearer home, and asked whethev 
he wouldsnpport a mcasui’ccoin polling landlords holding land 
noara “great town like Kilmarnock ” to lease building land 
at moderutc rents, lie simply rcjilied that ho could not 
sanction any attacks on privato property. Perhaps, how- 
ever, ho was still more ixTitating when ho invited his 
hearei‘« to suspend their judgments on points which dis- 
cussion, ill or out of l^miiamcni, has not yet made ripe for 
HcttlcTuoni. Ho took us uu instance tho issue of tho 
Asluinteo war, and said that ho was inc lined to think that tho 
best thing to do would bo to abandon our possessions on tho 
Gold Coast when we liad defeated tho AsiiaTilocs ; but that 
he saw such forcible objcctious to thut c?ourso that ho 
must wait till further discussion mid a better know- 
ledge of tho facts had made liim see his xvoy clearer, 
juid ho onlreatcd his hearers to do the suiuo. It was 
bad enough to havo a meruU:r who had not got a cut- 
and-dried opinion about everyth ing, and one fortunately in 
harmony with that prevailing among his coustituonis ; but 
it was little short of un outrage when he suggested ihat 
they tliemsolves should go grinding away ut l.acta, and 
seeking to see quostious on various sides, before they arrived 
at an opinion on any vexed point of current politics. 

But/, indcpcnilcTiily of his gcncml xvay of thiiildng and 
talkhig, his con.«3titucnt8 had a special ground of quarrel 
with Mr. BonVKftiK ; and this was that ho had voted against 
his party on the Irish University Bill, and thus helped to 
turn Mr. Gladston r out of office. We may be sure that tiiero 
was not a singlo inan in the room who approved of tho Bill, 
because we know that tliore was no one in the kingdom, 
out of the Cabinet, who approved of tho Bill as origi- 
Tially drawn, w^bile the Oabifiet offered during the debate 
to Tccaustmct the Bill altogether. Btft as the vote 
was turned into n atrictly pitriy vote, intended to dedd© 
wlicther the <3ovoTnm6nt should go out of office or not, 
the Kilmamook deOters considered that Hr. Bonvi&afH 
ought to have thought more of tho fate of Hr. OIiADSTONB 
than of the demerRs of tbo Bill. How for an honest nuin is 
at liberty to vote on a critical occasion with his party for a 
Bill which he thinksTadically^mischievons iB the most difficnlt 
problem of political life. There is much to bo ©aid infovonr 
of party fidelity, and even obstinacy ; and it must be owned 
that the passionate attachment of Scotch constituimcneB^ 
io their party is one of the dements of strength whicli givi 
the Liborfd parly a compactness in wltioli» in many rcspi«ets, 
itissadlydeficicRt. NbrisitpossfoleioaB<MptHr.Bocrv£itiE*s 
theory as to tho duties of a Ministxy, and to hold that no 
Ministry is entitled to make aqneetum one of confidence, to go 
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onii of office, ojul then to resamo office without reviving the 
question. It is the peoniiar circninBtancef^ of each case by 
which the oonduot of a Ministry is to be iu^ed^ and Mr* 


Bottvekie was tmable to find any pa^Uel in Parliamentacy j 
history to the course taken by Mr. Qlapstone, merely b^ j 
j cause the circvostances under which Mr. C3h>A08T0Kfi had ^ 
' to act -were without preoedent. Mr. Qi^adstons resigned ^ 
becauso he was beaten ; ho came into office again, much . 
against his own will, because there was no other way of j 
getting tiie Oovenunont of the Crown carried on de- 
cently ; and he did not revive his Bill because the whole 
ground of tho Bill, as an endeavour to please the 
iTish^ihad been cut away by tho Irish opposition to 
it. It was not, however, merely his vote on the Irish 
Bin that Mr. Bodvebie’s constituents ofcgected to. They 
had taken it into their heads that ho was an habitual 
opponent of the Govcrimient, and a maJicioos local 
pamphleteer had spread the rumour tliat Mr. Boiwkme’s 
hostility to the Goveriimeni spruiig from liis irritation at 
Ijeing neglocied by it. Mr. Bouvebik met this accusation 
by comparing liis conduct with thati of Scotch members for 
' adjacent constituencies, and ho quotod tigures to show tliat 
he had not voted against the Government so often os Mr. 
PiNNiE or Mr. Cbum-Ewino or Mr. Ckaufubd. Mr. Bouvkbii 
did not do himself justioo. Ho can reason forcibly and 
speak with weight and fluency, and therefoit) when he 
opposes the Govemment he damagos it, wliereos tho mild 
and unnoticed opposition of minor Scotch members does 
not hurt tho Government at all. An independent Ldbei'al 
zneubor of ability and courage ift very often disagreealJe to 
the Governiiient, He has a |»owor which he uses, and which 
he makes the loaders of his party feel, and no statistics from 
Hansitnl can dispel the conviction tliat tho Government may 
often wish Mr. Bouverie out of tho House, wliile they .ore 
porfcotly indifferent whether Mr. Fienib is in it or not. 

It is, however, not so muoh by ocimsionally forsaking his 
party that Mr. Bouvekib hurts Ministerial feelings as by the 
attitude he assumes to Ministers individually. Ho insists 
upon not worshipping them. When they are wrong he 
does not think they arc such great men os not to bo told 
they ai*e wrong ; and if, as members of the present Cabinet 
have been in the habit of doing, they reply that men so 
great cannot bo wrong, he critioiscs and ridicules them. He 
especially referred to Mr. Lows, and said that what irritatol 
him and others who felt with him was not tho gross 
blunders in which Mr. JiiOWE had been detected, but the 
HcreiLO unconsciousness with which Mr. Lowb ignored these 
blunders, and always as.<mxued an air as if he were the 
only human being capablo of undcrstaridiug tho ques- 
tions in tho solution of which ho hod been, proved 
to be grievously mistaken. Mr. Boitvehib openly cx)n. 
gmtulatcd himself on having done his best to give 
Mr. Low'e a chock, and was delighted that he had 
successful to a gr^t OAtont, and forced Mr. Lowe oat 
of tho offico to which Mr. Lows asserted a sort of supeiN 
human claim. The doctors of Kilmarnock probably 
neither know nor care much about these personal struggles 
in the House of Commons. Mr. Bouvbhig may help to | 
make the Cabinet shiflb about and undergo any number of 
trausmutatioua without Scotch voters thanking him for his 
pains or grudging him his little victories. But Parliament 
receives real help every now and then from Ministers being 
subje^d to such criticism as that which Mr. BouvsaiB freely 
offers, and those who are nearer the scene of action than 
the inhahitanis of Kilmarnock can see that the Govern- 
meat itself has |^r^% benefited by having its arro^ce 
considerably dimmish^ under the pressure put on it by 
some of its own supporters. If tho doctors or Kilmarnock 
can but pardon what they object to in him^ they may be 
assured that in Mr. Bouvekib they contribute a very valuable 
member to tho House. Of the independent Liberals 
generally it has often been said, and it may bo said quite 
Uruly, that, if there were many of them, a strong Govern- 
ment would be almost impossible ; and iS there vrexie nono 
of iAiem, the House would become mi^h duller, poorer, 
a»id •iroakep than it is. Some constitnenoiee must 
make a saorifioe of prejudices and fedbigs if such 
members tm to be rctomed, and tho number of in- 
dependent Libexals in House of any distinction is 
^ ie;bTBelk to be so small in tho next Par- 

r?. hement, that jOlmanuMde; if it is wavering as to whether 
it win make m6h a sacriftpe e^, has et least the motiye 
fbr mati ng it toat the> saoriftoey if it likely to Ito 

espeoially ; 


MB. STJSPHEN ON POP^BSAR WjBWWWTC 

M b. PITZJAMBS STKPHHN 

of two^ciures on I^ipulwr wwrom 
lately delivered at Bdifibuxgo, with the expression ^ 
hope that he had rendoxM himsdf inteuigjSfle. ahe 
most adverse critic would never inqpute to Mr* StspheiI' 
the doftet of fiiiling to make his ineaKmg undiarstood. la 
political discussion perfect clearness is a qu^ty of snb- 
sianee us well as of style* A chimeva^ eithiw in a ptmas^ 
or a secondaiy sensOi must always lomain uiitotoUigiMii^ 
because the lAnaJt State described by ^fcamm wm ^ 
Mabzini, or by rhetorieiana like Gastbeaa, is os inconsisteiiit^ 
and therefore as inoonoeivabUr, a monster as the Howaric 
Gombinaiioa of a lion, a serpent, and a goat. Only a small 
pait of Mr. Stspuen's lectures is devoted to the e;pg(mstion of 
partial remedies for the nuu^urous drawbacks whi^ he dSs« 
ceriis in the oidsting system of Farliamontary governments 
lie strictly confines himself, not to changes which might be 
theoretically desindile, but to modifications of the actual 
practice which might possibly obtain the assent of the 
eonntry and of Parliament. Mis principal obioct is to 
I convince those whom he addresses that Paruamentaay 
I government is in some respects defective, although he 
fully admits that it is in itsd^ for tho present, an nltj>* 
mate and indisputable fact. BBs interpretation of the 
English Constitution os it now exists nearly coincides 
with tho results of Mr. Baqbsot’s able analysis; but 
Mr. STUrnES further remarks that the Conatitntioa 
would probably have been less democratic if it b^ been 
deliberately ftanied on a damoeratiiic principle. In the 
United States tho President isj duiring his teim of office^ 
in some respects ludepen^nt of Congress, though his 
fiairouage and foreign policy are controlled by the Senate, 
while his financial proposalB require the sanction of tba 
House of Bepresentatives. Never^eless it is doubtful 
whether Mr. S rEPOEN is right in his opinion that the power 
of the Preskhmt and his Ministevs is greater than that of 
an English King and has Cabinet. In both countries the 
Executive Govoi-nment would be heiress against popular 
feeling ; and in England, in imaginable circumstances, a 
fovourite Minister might draw on a latent hoard of pre- 
rogative which is more ample than the constitutional powers 
of the Prosidout. Mr. Akdeew Joknsoe could neither 
comdiulo a treaty nor regulate the policy which was adopted 
towards the conquered Soutliern States ; and his recom- 
mendation that the National Debt should bo repudiated 
was not adopted by Congress, although a similar pi-oposal 
had boon previously approved by a great xmijority of tho 
House of Bupreseutativos. Mr. 3 te?H£n is, as fur as 
the ordinary conduct of affiiira k considered, foUy justi- 
fied in saying that the Royal power, and other foices 
which wore formerly operative, have been paralysed or have 
shrivelled into 'fiotionii ; but it k not certain tluit half the 
woinon in England, inrluduig nearly the whole of those of 
the poorest class, are not at tbk motnf«it persuadod th^ the 
country k absolutely governed by tbe Queen. On threer 
occasions at least, witbin living memory, poUticians havo- 
proposed or tried a revival of (msolote prerogative ; and in 
one case tho attempt has sucoeoded. Evexy constitutional 
lawyer would have known, if he had considered the subject,, 
that the pui^chase of commksiona in the army, wlvich bad 
been practised for several gencrationB with tbe approval or 
oonnivance of the Govorninent, was legally ^pendent on 
the continued sauotiou of tho Otown ; but until Mr, Gur- 
STONB and Mr. CarowsIiL abolished tbe praotice by Royal 
Warrant, no officer and no civilian had supposed that some 
millions of private property oould bo summarily confiscated 
at the discretion of a Minister. It was theoretically 
^ssihle that tho House of Commons might have i*e- 
fusod to vote to the ofltoersa shUling of componsatioji ; 
but the Warrant which forbade tho foture sale of com- 
missious would have been not less valid because it might 
have caused the most flagrant imustioo. It would bO 
not only possible, but prolMk, that in a similaiir case a 
House of Ooznmons elected after the pattern which k pro- 
' posed by Mr. TEfiVELirAN or Sir C. Diiiis would refiise obxn- 
pensation to a class of persons which might ^ regai'ded as 
arktooratio. The still mere audadous attempt of Lo^ 
‘ Palubbston and Lord Chanwostu to revive after an intor- 
I mksion of four hundred yeaM the prerogative of creating 
Hfo peers was haimily defoatod m the firmness of the 
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Bill many extreme TOliticians bad urged on Lord Gbxt’s 
G overnment thesunufuracbomeof rendering the iuterveiitibn 
of Parliament anneeessaiy by issuing vyrits to boroughs 
ivhicb were then not represent in the House of Commons. 
If L<ml Gbjsy and bis colleagues had been equally uuncTu- 
pulous witk t^eir advisers, they wonld have been supported 
by an overwCelmiiig majority of the people in a fatal attack 
by legal methods on Parliamentary government. 

A Bor making allowanco for possible and occasional ex. 
coptions, there is no reason to dispute Mr. Stkimijcn's pro. 
position that the majority of the IIouhc of Oouimons, 

“ governing through a Committee of Ministers absolutely 
“ dependent on its favour, is tho absolute master of every 
“ institution in the country, and of tho lives and fortunes 
of all its inhabitants." Mr. Stki'HKN would nut deny that 
oxtraoidinaiy popularity, such os that of Ijord Palmeuston 
in 1857, or of Mr. Gladstone in 1869, inverts the relations 
of tho Minister with a House which he can dissolve with the 
certainty that mutinous followers will lose their scats. It 
is iniiuitely l^ettcr that supremo power should rest with a 
Parliamcmi than with the majority of tho poimluticu. As 
Mr. Stevhen truly says, moral und social cliecka offer valii- 
ablo impedimonts to the abuse of |)owcr by a limited 
AjjSumbly, while they would be almost wholly im‘i!cctivo 
against the mob. It is diflioult to attach toi) much historical 
and political imporiaiico to tho rcinfirkablc fact that, 
of all modem Legislatures, tho Knglisli i’urliamont nlono 
Iwis succeeded in acquiring and retaining sovereign poAver. 
When its constitution has b<^-oiiie permnn eni ly and e X cl usi vely 
democratic, it is at leant possible that, through f.lio necessity 
of the case, but by some unforeseen process, Parliament 
may cease to bo supremo. Men of ratik ami meu of wealth 
have tho invaluable quality of being non-conductors of 
popular violence and cuprico ; and even wlicu geiitlomon 
think it expedient to become demagogues and revolutionary 
reformers, they ore almost unconsciously restrained by 
many invisible ties. When Mr. GiiADStonb expressed his 
approval of the principle of iiniversal suffingt', lu* tacitly 
assumed that the powers which it would conTer v\ould be 
ndministciisd by himself or his equals. These arc not tho 
questions which Mr, Steitikn tliinks it profibihle for his 
immediate purpose to discuss. He prefers to explain in 
detail, with perspicuity and force, the defects wliich seem 
to him inherent in all large deliberative assemblies. The 
necessary division into parties undoubtedly aggravates the 
inconveuicDoe which is otherwise inae|>arable from legisla- 
tion by nuinorons bodies. On the other hand, it provides tho 
only security which can be devised for stric^t and severe 
criticism of political or administrative measures; und the 
cases in wliich tho tnulitions of party warfare have been 
suspended illustrate the convenience of the ordinary prac- 
tice. Tho absurdities of Mr. Olaustone’s mission to tho 
Ionian Islands were wholly exempt from PavliaraeritaYy 
examination because he was at that time wavering Vieiweeu 
tho Conservatives who had hoped to purchase his support, 
and tho Liborols who feared f o alienate* their former ally 
and recent op{>oneut. • Tho Opposition allowed the Wash- 
ington Treaty to pass without euininent liecauso one of 
their leading mcml^rs had been irregularly made a Com- 
missioner. A conflict of competent advocates has been 
found by experience to be tlio best }>ossiblo mode of deter- 
mining on issue of fact or of law. Each party contributes 
half the truth, and it is for the judge (.0 combiiio their 
proofh and arguments into a whole. A Minister and an 
Opposition leader peiforin the functions of tlio counsel on 
either side, and, if the tribunal is not impartial, it has at 
least the materials for judgment before it. 

It may bo admitted that, as Mr. Stepuen contends, 
Porliainont is but an aw^kward machine for constructing 

• Acta of Parliament. He has on many fonner occasions 
recommended the appointment of skilled legislators, wlio 
should, on their. own responsibility, give eflVjct to the de- 
cisions which Parliament might form on tho principles of 

' moasurea. His arguments are so vigorously expressed that 
it would bo undesirable to attempt either to reproduce or to 
.j^mpreBS them. In Ins Edinburgh leeturos ho extends his 
' of the present system and his proposals of im- 

nt to the conduct of the great departments of State, 
idem that the permanent Civil Servants ought to 
^ higher and more conspicuous position ; and he 
juaieious suggestion that they should oooasionally 
J^sftrrod from one office to another. Sixteen Prime 
Miuistors have, acqjprding to his calculation, held office sinoo 
X 830; but the true number is 01^. nine, as some of tb^havc 

• had more than ona term of office. It may be added that 


sC 


at least three of the number have been by universal oohseht 
regarded as the ablest men in the country ; and tho other 
six— Lord Ghey, Lord Meluouhnie, Lord ABXansSN, Lord 
Russell, Lord Debdy, and Mr. DisBAEr.i— approached to thp 
highest rank, though they may not have attained the pro- 
eminence of the first three, consisting of Sir Robkbt Peel, j 
Lord Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone. Among many 
eminent and useful members of tho Civil Service, scarcely 
one would claim equality with any Prime Minister of thoir 
time. It seems more useful to treat Mr. Stephen’s lectures 
ns a text f(»r comments on some of tho matters which he 
discuHhCB than either to adopt or dispute his opinions. One 
of his remarks may serve as a specimen of Lis frequent 
combination of truth with approximate novelty. By fer 
the greater part of the business which comes before Parlia- 
ment properly lies beyond the domain of party politics. 
There is nothing Conservative or Liberal about the Ashanieo 
war t)r the drainage of towns. 


RIU E. WATKIN AT EXETER. 

S TH E. WATKIN has offered himself, “not without difli- 
“ dt*nro," as the lalxTal candidate at Exotcr ; and 
has informed tho electors that he aj)pcai*s before them 
“ inther in tho chanu^tor of a man of bu.siness than in that 
“ of a party politician." Sir Edward certainly does not 
appear to have 1 >octi veiy s\icnes.sful in making a clear and 
detiiiito .slatcmeut of his j)olitical opinions ; but they are 
supposed to bo summed up in a goncrnl cxpre.ssion of de- 
votion to “the Great Minister" at tho head of the Govern- 
ment. Ileekoning in his father and gmudfather, ho 
ealculatos that ho is identified with a century of political 
reform, und ho also takes credit for the future on account of 
hisson havingbecii clecieda member of th(* KeformCluh. He 
goes juther further back, how(‘V(‘r, for impnta turns on liis 
oppouoiii ; for w e firal liim making some very severe remarks 
on the Conscn’ativo candidate in connexion with an old 
Inw', which was p:isscd ])y tho barens in the reign of 
TlENin’ VII. Sir Edward has of course been put to tho tost 
by tlio licensed viel nailers and the J\^rmi.s.si\T Bill people, 
and has intimated that Ito is on the Avbole very much in 
fuA'our of both parties. His onlhnsiasm lor the ol)jects of 
the Alliuneo is only equalled by his respect lor the publicans 
and his afii'Ctionalo solicitude for thoir material interests ; ^ 

and he is probably sin7»risod that his impartial dcMirC! to do 
equal juslieo to both siiles has not afforded much Ratisfaction 
to either, lie has said that ho thinks the agitation of the 
Alliuuce very injuidons to the property of tho licensed 
victuallers, and also lo public o]nnion, inasmuch as it lead.s 
|>eople to look to legislation to do for them what they 
.should do for themselves. Yet he sees no inconsist/eney in 
doing his best to cneouingo this miBchievous agitation by 
proposing tliat tho House of Commons should so far give 
it countenance as to send the Permissivo Bill to h(^ reported 
on by a Select Corumittee. It is, howTwer, to bo a condi- 
tion of this eoncessioii that tlic Bill shall contain a clause 
I for compousation which .sljall bo satisfactory to nil classes 
of licen.sed victnallcj'S. Tt is not perhaps very surprising 
that both the leettdalers and tlie publicans should alike 
resent the loo obvious imputation of iml)eci]ity which is 
TTn'olved in the idea that they were likely to bo satisfied by 
sneh a ridiculous subterfuge. Sir B. W ATKIN professes to 
desire that tho question should bo referred to the judgment 
of the House of Commons, and ho also asks that ho should 
bo made a member of tlio nascmbly wliich is to puss this 
judgment ; yet at the same time ho acknowledges that ho 
is incapable of forming an opinion on tho subject. 

j Sir Edw^akd, it may bo observed, “ as a man of 
“ business," docs not forget to say that “ ho never 
“laid liold of a liorny baud — and ho had shaken bun- 
“drc<ls, and ho might say thousands, of them since h^. 

“ had lien in Exeter — ^without feeling that ho was in the 
“ prrseuco of a useful and superior being entitled to honour 
“ and happiness." England, he added, was “ divided into two 
“ classes ; men and women who worked and those who did 
“ not work, and tho latter— of whom, unfortunately, a great 
“ many Avero connected with slatesmanship — Avishcil to bo 
“ maintained at the expense of the country.” It was his 
ambition, he told the working classes, thai ne might go to 
Parliament as their representative, “in order that he might 
“ elevate tho substratum of society and find them better 
“ employment and better homos.” Sir B. Watkin, it seem^ 
had a little misforUine in tho course of h^ political Bib 

name hasocoupied a conspicuous place in thonotonous history 
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whi5t]>i‘r that he was miRpected of being fUartiimrunr^i. Oharlee 
L».7 ii)» i‘»‘lates how ho was accosted in Ijondon streets by on 
unhnov*'!! artisan to point out to him WiUtor Scx»tt pasalng on 
the ol)u.*r sido. Now what parallels does owr generation offer 
when^with to store the memory? We do not ask what talker 
we have like Dr. Johnson, of w-hom, when lio died, it was said 
ht* loft no oao to be calkHi oven second to Johnson; or what 
actor like framck, whoso death eclipsed the gaiety of nat^on^; but 
who himself on sharing conversations sucll as distingni^hed 

JIousc P What moffern wit has the wide fame of Sydney 
Smith P Wiat modern actor will it be a distinction to liave ecen, 
lilo‘ Mrs. Siddoiw? AMio provokes the si>cial circle to laughter, 
who clnrms them to smiles and tears, like 'J'ht'odoro Hook extern- 

S ovizin!': verses, or Tom M<M)hj singing hia own songs P What 
ileUn7iti?\m like Horaco Wfilpole’.**, whait eloqucnro like TUirke's 
or Shi.‘ri<hvn’s, what humour like Charles LftmVs, wdiat liilking 
lilco MtuUme do Staol’s, what beauty like the Oiiuuings, or 
Mndfiiue Ht^fnimierP Wo do not say that none of these liave their 
equals w'itli us, but wo ask ookjbrities. Such ns wo Inuo are 
most of them on the shady side of sixty ; tho brood seoiua dying out. 
Wo cannot oven put fofwarrl a fop, or a rogue, or n villain to 
mtil(‘h greatnoHs — no Ileau Nash, no iirumtmd, ^Hlic 

Y^rjr frtahit)ii, whom everybody fnmi the highest t(» 

the Iciwest conspired to spoil^ who could decide the fate of 
a young man ju.*.t launehod into tho world, wh<jsn) dre-ss was 
the general omdol, who struck out new ideas, ami smiled to 
SCO ibem ‘.'T.vliially d‘ficeml from tho highe.st cIjlss to the lowest.” 
To b',‘ cck'br.'itod dcin!im!.s no dmibt a will to celebralo, wliieh dotr. 
not {>erh!ips pjvvail in our lime ; but hsmi we not got out of 
the \v,ay of siu?h lu.'rnnge from u dearth of exactly the right 
niAtoriol ? 

Tlio answer to our R<mtiniontal rogrets lic*.s {icvhaps in tho fuct 
that science stands foromoat now ; and science, though it can do 
many things, cannot croatn popular celebrities. Tho sciimtific dia- 
roverer can only got a niche in tho popular mind by allowing it to 
transpiPo that ho deals in tho black art, or by th© good luck of per- 
secution. Oul^ by those meana does he biMiomo an object outside 
his .special .aubfoct and aims. It was not for finding out that the 
earth wont roimd the sun, but for being persocutod for saying it, 
that (luliloo was popularly emineut. To shut yoiuself up in a 
disaecting-rooiUL or in a biborutory ia not the way to ‘;oncral noto- 
riety or to tlie universal memory. People may distinctly ro- 
inomber tho first gaslight, tho fu*st stoam-fmgino, ihti tlrst tele- 
gram, tho lirst ojHTniion under chloroform, W'ithout thinking of 
their inventors or caring to ask their names. Science as it now 
Stands has an ardent, but numerically small, following. Its loaders 
are not cclebritiea of tho sort we niivin ; people don’t value tliem- 
eelves for having aeon them — don’t go in crowds to and hear 
tliemj and lor tho reason that science ia an ijTip<7r.'jonal thing, dir^ 
aoriated from desh ond blood. It dm^s not appeal to feeling and 
emotion, and therefor© d<N78 not oxcito the impreasionnblo part of 
our nature. People cannot think of a battle without simultaneously 
rocnlling who nmght it, who won or hist it; but they nmy Ko 
awo-htriick by a star uhowor, or may hear of new-found w^orlds, 
without caring to know who oalcuiatod or foretold lliem. when 
once it is conciulod that the supernatural has no share in it. 
GeogriipUical discoverem we may allow to have a foromoat man in 
tho popul.ir souse — Livingstone is a rival to Cook. Pmt tho ex- 
cep^tion proves the rule, for hero the personal eloiucnt comes in. 

It must bo granted that common fame is capricious aud unjust 
towards merit. It often diatinguiBhes unworthy object.^, and Wa 

K it trumpery idols, Bnt the reason, wo think, W’hy the absenco 
ebrities is a real want is that tho dawning imagination of our 
•genoration seems thereby to miss a very important aliment. To 
nuprvsa a cbihl’s fancy there roust be a central figure— a hero ; and 
what cole.flsal contnil figure does any department present just now, 
if wo except ‘Ulie Olaimant,” who will leave trace.s of himself 
behind him, wo do not doubt, in innmnorablo plots of novels and 
romances, just as ileau Urummel formed tho school of tho fashion- 
able novels of forty years ago. “ Lord Wellington ” was the ci^ntral j 
^figure to tho llroulo family, which no doubt told on their notions ! 
or manliness— though wo Select no family likenefis— and imparted j 
..flomothing of tluit vigour which is so rare in woman’s wnlings. 
The Pre^tindor was stUl a hero in Scotland during Walter 
iSlcotl's childhood, and ptivhaps determined his courso of romantic 
:^ougiil. As wo look further hock still, every deparlmont of 
iifo and action shows its control ligur© in n’way which we 
cannot parallel now; jwr do wo think that po.stority review- 
ing our own jiartieular period will see what wo do not see. 
Our soouil life does not encourage personoges of this kind; 
pooplo shut thomBolves up much more than they did. Every 
tolembly c^lucated youth could get near th© celebrities of tho | 
hist centiiTv. Pope at twelve years old saw Tlryden, and any- 
ibody wiio (iked might stand outside his immediate circle at Will’s, ! 
:fhear ^vlmi ho hail to aay, and even perhaps put in his own | 
•word in reply. Addison* spent eight hours a day at Button’s 
.'Piiflho House, where he held a sort of court. R^vcrenco 
•dbr wab of a. more simple, iniplicit sort then than 

-nclv ^ people wiuo glad to Ibtcn and accept. ^ Sir Joshua Itoy- 
tu^ds when a hoy at on auction had his dtill in ])hysio|^iomy 
imuekeued byfbe sight of Pope. “Mr. Pope! Mr. roper’ wn» 
iwhiiroe>ed thi*ough the room ; (dl hands were held out to touch 
lie passiid. The boy ouprly thrust forth his hanid||uiidor 
«n elbow iu the fb&nt row, ana wou allowed to shako tho hand 
that had penned tho Map^ &f the hoc?:, Such encounters aro ! 
suggestive. To have touchecl a poet, believing him to be tho ! 


greatest poet of his time, is of the nature df an inspiration. A 
good many persona like Mr. Browning’s poetiy bettor than Pm’s, 
but this preference does not give tho prominence which attached 
to the genius of the oighteeuih century, which not onlv lived more in 
I public, but succeeded in impressing itself on the notice and respect ^ 
I of the coianioiialty ; a resjiect (whether sour grapes or*hot) rather f 
j disduiued by the cboicer spirits of our time. Warburtcui travelled 
in Btngo-cott«*hes, and gar© such an impression of his cleverness 
that he was ih'scribed by ono who had heard him talk ns an “ old 
orator whom you may n\id about in ^e alnwuittcs,” the very 
iduftl of fanic. Tho Indies of our day, solioitous as souie ere 
of a proniincnt pltco in tlie world’s regard, do not attain to 
tho notoriety one© willingly and ^ociously accorded to oxeop- 
tiotial beauty or lonming. Mrs. Elizabeth Carter stood out as 
tho ivprcrtiMitative of nil knowledge to her poor noighbours. “It 
will bo driMidful winter,’’ sjiid one, “and a preat scarcity of coni ; tlie 
famous Carter hns foretold it”; they also spread it so con*- 
fiilontly abri>ad that sluj was going to bo a member of Parliaiuent, 
timt ht*r Bitstor ut a difitanee wrote to ask her if it was true. 
Undoubtedly ivicioty i« fur 1«.S3 inclined to constitute colebrities than 
it was ill tb(».Me 9imi»lc times, and is much more seiisiblo of its own 
power to make and unmako reputations. There is a union of tho 
tvjrgrogaio intelligence against ])retender8 to particular renown. 

I It treats thimi after the manner of that Czar who proiioimcod 
I nobody to bo distingiiiRbed in Biissia “ except tlio mini whom I 
I .s]ie:ik to, and him only so long as J speak to Imii.” Critics and 
arbiters are enemies to popiihir ceJobrities. 

And yet is tliereuot sometliing in our common human nature which 
criivo.s for pi-e-cniinence, a deep-seated desiro to attach oursolves to 
Horacthiiig im'morablo, to some mimo and fame on whicli we con 
pin onr insignilicnnco, and so hold on to our ago by some imagined 
ctmiiexiou ? Wo do not expect tt) bo romembt^red long on our own 
account; but it is Bfiuiolhing to live in tho era, to bo one of tho 
Biiino gf'nemiioii witli a gri‘at nmu whose name we believe tho 
world will not let die, to go down tho stream of future time in tho 
same Lout with him as his compatriot, ns having pronounced hia 
name, prophesied hie fame, been familiar with lii« words and deeds, 
nM having e(*en him, or perhaps shaken hands with him. There 
are dogroes of oblivion ; to have hcen one of an ago of which 
not one name or ono act ia remembered, which has left no trace 
of itself, strikes with n. more icy mmiso of isolation Ibim to have 
livtul w-heii llio Znmzuiniuijus fought with the children of Anok 
and lost. A word is fdl tluit: remains to them, but that word con- 
nects agt‘s t(»!?elh(‘r. Every ono that accords fame helps to t‘Sta- 
bH.sh it. We have “ assisted,’’ as tho French idiom has it, and 
something of the acts is reflected back upon ourselves, llcasou tells 
us bow' vain is tho effort aud thi^ longing, and how raistaJten often 
our award. 

Oh fond uttorapt fo give a deathless lot 
To iinuics ignoblo horn to bo forgot. 

« » * e , « 

■when a child, ns plnyfhl children use, 
lias burnt to cinder a Rtals lost year's news. 

The flame extinct, ho views the Voviug tire — 

’fbcrc goes my lady, and there goes tho squire, 

There g(^cs the parson — O illustrii'us spark ! 

And there, scarce less illuatriom, go^ the ch'rlc 1 

Time, no doubt, makes short w'ork with many a boro ©f liis dny, 
but nut the less is it rath<;r a dull feature of an ago, unsiirpaasod 
iu wonders of its own, to havo no control liguros, and to uitss— if 
nothing ©la© — ^ai lodst a sensation, a Ihi'ill of universal consuut and 
oxultaut iipprovttl, 


MR. TUOLLOPK ON NOVELS. 

M b, TBOTiTiOPE has lately delivered an address to some 
youthful students upon a subject which he has some light 
to consider ns his own. H o diBcouiwl upon the morality of novels. 
Although we luive unfortunately a very imperfect report of his 
observations, w© hope that wo can understand his general lino df 
argument. It is characteristic and amusing, French critics have 
found huiU with the elerntil moralizing of Englisli v^iters ; preach- 
ing, they urge, nmy bo a very good tiling in its time and place, 
but it should bo confined to the pulpit/ or at least kept out of 
artistic work. klr. Trollope accepts with perfect simplicity tho 
theory which is thus condenined. Nwels, ho tells us, are the 
sermons of tho present day ; and noveKsts have more e^r and 
attentive nudioncos than those who make a profession of preachijig. 
If this theory ho true, it perhaj^ explains why so many novelists 
are intolerably dull. Mr. TroUope indeed is an honourable ox- 
coptioD. Though ho preaches, and preaches at consideiable 
length, ho preserves himself with surprising skill irom the 
dangers which most easily l^t tlie pulpit. If we do not 
fmd his doctrine very exciting, it never sands us to sleep. 
And we will venture to add that one resson is that the didaetto 
tendency is so sldlftiUy kept in the background that we adarcety 
suspect its oxistenoo. Had not Mr. Trwope amertad that sm 
novelists pre^h, we should have supposed him to be entinriy un- 
consciouB that any dsfinito moral c^ld be extracted Irom bis 
pages. Mr. TroUep^ however, proceeded to axplfliii by examplas 
the sensQ in which ha nndozslG^ thepropoAuon that oil novala 
are aennona ; and. in days when we hear so much of the immoral 
tendency of A.goim deal of our detitious literature, it maybe well 
to loom firem on eminent of the m how hia colloognea 
inculcate virtuous Sbott, he teOs us, haa drawn many 
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TillttuiS’, but bo never tantgbt anybody to bo a villain. Tlmckeray i 
has disBc'oted the meanness of nmny men and women, but nobody 
wrw over mode moan by Tltookwwy’s tcacbiiijr. Dickens, btus 
dhiwn dwp desi^iing usurers and vicious young men *, but nobody 
over became a usurer or a Lord Frederick Verisopht in consequence 
of Dickens’s teaching. On this grciund it i» indeed pvettv plain 
that lew uovoliata have taught anything which they ought not 
to teach. Schiller’s liMers was said tr> have wuit some stmlents 
to tlio highway; and a similar cluirgo was made ogainst tlm 
Beggar i Opnra. The accusation was probably silly enmigh iu 
both cases; but nt any rate few novelists luive ever iu plain terms 
advistMi their renders to be thieves or luurdororH, Vet that is 
hardly euifudeut to prove that Ihciv writings have a good 
moral tendency. Nor could wo acquit Scott, Thackeray, or 
Dickens, if aiiybtjdy was inclined to uttiick thoni^ ou the simple 
CTOutuI that they did not cunimt'ud the vices which they sjatiriml. 
Wo quite agree with Mr. Trollopo that nolwidy would take I>ord 
Frt'derick Verisopht or Jonas ChuzzUjwit or Bill Sykea or Mrs. 
Gamp for a model on the streuglli t)f their portraits. fc^<»ui« pei^pUs 
however, have thought that this mode of ^ueaching was liabb to 
very grave objections. It is merely im expanniou of tho method 
adopted in countless religiuu.s trncisl The truant fruia a Sunday- 
scbool falls into a stimm and is di-owned; the fast yom^ 
man is shot by his mraponion iu a duel. Tho reader is 
edilied till he iiuds tlmt many Iruimts escape from drowning and 
many fast young lUtm from bliooling; and then he begins to laugh 
at the bugbears set up by these woll-uuMinlng moralists, and think.s 
that they have fuimdod their exhorhitiona upon a gross misrepre- 
wuitation of the facts. There are very good firlislic reasons for 
distributing po(dical iasLicc at the end of a nov(d ; hut if novels 
were really Beroions, the practice would lie highly objectionable. 
It. would amount to saying, Be virtuous and you Hball have a coach 
and six ; where^is tho purpoet) of all lofty leaching is to inculcate a 
love of virtue without regard to personiu proiit. We in fact justify 
tho practice of novehsls in general, and of Mr. Trollopo in par- 
ticulm*, on the ground that wo want to be amused and do not w'out 
to have .^T'lsop’s Fables converted into modem language. iTiat 
novels should inti*ocltice us to a healthy moral atmosphere is highly 
desirable ; that they should force little moral coirununplacoH down 
our throats would ie as bad iu an artistic as in a moral sense. 

Let m endeavour to put a rather more rational intorpretation 
upon Mr. Trollope’s theory, lie may perhaps be inWrpnded aa 
meaning that from Scott we leoin to love manlLmws, that from 
TliackoiYiy we learn to despise meanness, and from Dickons to 
hate crmdty and frivolity. In this there is no doubt some 
truth. Scott revealed a t^o of character at once pure and 
manly, which was an adinxrablo relief from the coaitJeness and 
the iiilbt> scutimeutality of tho earlier school of Bnglish novelists. 
Tliackcray opened many pooplu’s eyes to the meanness which 
results from an artificial sfcite of "s<iciety ; and a large class of 
readers leaiiit from Dickons to loolf with jjToatcir toleranco mid 
Jtindlbiess iqwn tho most helpless classes. jSo far, their twwhing 
WMis good, but the fact that a man has tauglit some gixtil lessons 
dot‘s not prove tlmt his morality is uuimpvuvhuhle. So much may 
indeed be isiid for everybody who is not au unmitigated scounclrel. 
If Brigham Young has preached some very degrading doctrines, 
be line also taught tlio advantages of industiy and sobriety, or be 
would never bive attained a roiiimanding pu.Hltioii. Before we 
can pronounce the teaching of Dici.<‘ns, for example, to be good, 
wo must inquire into the justice of tho accusntiujis sometimes 
made ugaiu.sthim| we must ask whether he docs notencouri^ 
an etreminutc seulununttiliim, and a conviction tliat the cure for 
all huuuiQ evils i$ to be Jbund in a ploutiful efTusion of genial 
tw"a»ldlo. If this criticism wciu well founded, it would not be 
fairly met by the statement that he disliked usurers and youthful 
routU, All obvious retort would bo open in that cose to the un- 
bdiovers. If Dickens never induced anybody to be a debauched 
yuutli, wo may ask whotlier tho portrait of Verisupht over saviMl a 
young man from tlebauche^. If so, tho task of keening youthful 
pofsions under sound restrictions must bo very much eerier than 
IS commonly supposed. 

The real (^utiistion, therefore, still remains open, in spite of Mr. 
TcoUope’s simple-minded culvococy. Tlion) are novels to which we 
may ottributo a certain direct practical influence. Dkkena, for 
example, called attention to the abuses of cortain private schools ; 
and Mr. Charles Reodo has endeavoured on viuicma occasions to 
expose the malpractices of various classes of bis countrymen. A 
novel of this kind, wbatevor its merits in ivn artistic point of view, 
is amlitioal pamphlet iu disguise. It is a piciurosq^ statemont 
of the existence of certain (iprievtimcesj and it may m usefril, if 
it Oittac^, a real evil, though a ccrtaui unfairness is always ih- 
heron t in this method of oj^gonient. We will not now inquire 
whether such vmting conies within the legitimate scope of 
the noyolisth artj, fer Buehnovela ave atill tho rare exception, and, 
as dea^i^ with a apeckt set of concrete &cta xalhev than wIUl 
genial prmaij^, o^not be said to be moral or the mvene. Their 
tohdoncy must he h^ the merits of each partssulor case. 

ThejndarqueBtiouwhifthMr..1^^ aaawered 

on (Bfffliwt ppioi$l^ dOi modem novde generally 

supply the phoe of saeiiu^ f - -T novel which is n^tfier a 
pampMetnorhrellgmimt^ exereiaeaconsUer^ 

ablemonid influence lly pvhi 0 in|la» In mdfmc 

a novel you ara malty putt^ug^'y^^ 
tlto. novelist; you are m the 

are io^ed 



has enjoyed iMv, TroUopoV novels— end tho class iuehidcs sB prho 
enjoy, healiljy literature— has the swne kind of effect prodiu^ 
uptm hiju wSich woidrl be produce<l by personal asiK>ciaUoa with 
tho owtUov. Do ItiHrua, jximaps, that the world is full of 
h^dthy, puremiiided countiy girls, tiud of solid and hard-work- 
ing pnysons, whose little foibles iualn> us Ioy<» them all the 
hotter, whiht there is a cortuiu sprinkling of selflsh and 
ing piHipIe whriui we raUier dislike than actively hoto. Bht 
few reiidcre uto so simple ks to take Mr. TjYjUnpe’a Statements of 
fact for giuntod. Ibey have their own expetmuco of itun^tnd, 
which luitiimlly impresses them more f(»rcibly than the picture- 
<bniwn fqr their amustunentai, leibiire liours. The effect upon ihfm 
is more subtle than any aceei)Uuu.‘e of a definite iiumKT of ^itath^tlcal 
prup<>sitix)iiR. They liave been for the tune in coxupitfiy with a 
shrewd, sensible, and kindly huiuan Wing, and it b their oWU 
fault if they ure m)t the better for it. I'cssil^ly they huve misse*! i. 
pow'er of abstract spocuUiion, and have not been lutrodiured to au 
ictual much hifliev than their own; but they have enjoyed u 
thoroughly umA.^cent amusement, mid have gtAkocally. we mav 
caught tho contagion of good sense and good naturo. L'nUi'kily 
there are other novelists besides Mr. Trollope. There aiv,^ or there- 
have been, writei-s with whom it is not gotd fov wiy one to- 
nssoebto. To be intimate with some p(H)ple,'even for a time and 
on paper, is to M as if you had b^n at a policc^cmrt ar iu 
the smoking-room of a sorting club. Such intimacies do no 
good to anybody, and help to sfiread morbid and distorted 
views of life. To make any general statemeut about the good 
or bad influence of novels, we should thcrefove have to iu- 
quiro whether novelists, as a class, are bolter or worse thoa 
the average of their noigliboiu’H. To that inquiry it would Jxc 
dllliuult to give any summary reply. The novelists of the present 
day are, for the most part, realists ; and altogothor renounce file 
attempt to hold up before us any loftier conceptions of Huciety than 
those which we may read in every newspaper, and hear in every 
commoupkuu*. conversation. Perhaps it would be salhd to say 
that their influence is, on the wliole, mnitral; that they do 
about as much harm as good ; and ilmi Mr. Trollope would there- 
fox« have been better employed iu discovering some criUniou Iqr 
which to disliuguish the good from the bad, than in attempting 
to a])prove or (xmdemn iu one mass inllueiices of so diversihed a 
cJisinictcr. 

< >ue question, indeed, Totuains. It is possible to maintain that 
this mode of preaching is of an esscntully dtunurali7>ing Idnd. 
Nobody can look upon the Htrefim of fu*lii)n w'hich is con- 
stantly poured forth upon tho public without some doubts as 
to the intellectual habits which it fosters. Kvery day brings forth 
some new aspirant to the uulpit. If we could hi&ltove, which 
iodi3ed would ^ a rather m«h assumption, that they all succeed ia 
obtaining some kind of heming, we should K> nwf^htrudk by tho 
revelation of the waste of human energy. It ia bad enough that 
so nuiuy people should writo such tnish, that so many prliUtu'S 
should wusio so much mper in circulating it, mid that so inuny 
crilioa should he doomed to give it at least a cniaoiy glance, it 
would be still more huuentable if w« cuubl lieJieve tbit a large 
class of readers derives its chief intoUectual suslenanco from these 
monotonous repreductions of old inateriale. How can stamlttx^ 
literature — or, not to use a term which has unfortunately become 
nsHockitcd w ith much that is wearisome, how cun Uio thoughts of 
men who hnTO really had Hcimeihing to say about the worhl^ 
receivt» a due shttre of attention when swamped and overwbtoed 
in this torrent of vapid Uteraturo? Nobody, of course, would be 
puritauk^l enough to deny to hard-wotb^a men and w'oinen tha 
right of unbending tlicir minds over innocent, if insipid, literature 
at odd moments. We cannot all fill up the interstices of our Uvea 
with maUiphysicftl or scientific or histoxi^l researches. But eurtaiuly 
it is 11 naturm impression tliat the habit of endless story-telling and 
endless story-reacfiug is hardly likely to oticourogo stromioHs thought. 
If not demoralizing in tho sense of a^^tually encouraging vice, it 
. is perlmps demoraluing in tho sense of soneuing the intollectu^ 
fibre. A man raised a;^)n xice-pudding?ind water-^uel would not 
liave strong bones and firm muscles; and a mind noorubed by modem 
novels would hardly bo fitted for vigorous intellectual labour. Ih 
spite of the ontciy about sensationalism, the bulk of our novel 
litunituro is dull and colourless «n<Higk in all conscience. The 
objection to it i.^ not that it is vicious, but that it is onervatuig 
and when Mr. Trollopo was delivering an address to youtli.^ wha 
hod won prizes in some kind uf intellectual compotiliun, he would 
perhaps have spoken more to the purpose if, ihsuW of proving tbit 
Dickens docs not teach iis to be misers snd debauchtvs, he had 
showm under whot coiuiitiona Diclcens and other inudcm writers 
may be used fi>r pmrpases of ratioual relaxation without emsh- 
ing the loftier iraoginatiye or reining faculties under a weight 
of oonimonplaco moralising and indolent represoutatiom ot every* 
day lib. 


GJSN’SllAL. WOHSELSY AND THR ASHANTF.K8. 

rflHiS news from Chpe Coast OaaUe is encouraging as fixr a« it 
X goes, but it would of course beunwtso to-makotoomuch of it. 
Tt hnnosout very ^deaidy the sort of diittc^ufUea which the expedi- 
tion w^ have to enomtoteri but It ahm shows that there is xto 
teasent to oiiilcxpale fihat our eount^inen will be unable tu. 
(Smewf them. Getieiy WoMey, Mmgby sumrise ou a numbdir 
^ofTS&ges occupied W liostile tri&s in league with tho Asbantoe«i 
f xhet with pnly iKW(^rrBsiatatt0O|,atid qjiilclaSE: drove off tho natfree 
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and destroyed their settlomcutB. A fortnight aftorwarda Colonel 
Fertliiig took the ABhantetH) themselTOs by aurpriae near Duuqnah ; 

** two i-olleys and a rush,” the Ashanteea were dispersed, and their 
cniTip burned. Jilx|doit8 of tbia kind cannot he regarded aa very 
wonderful. AVhat haa happened ia ju»t what might have been 
expected to happen, and would hni'dly call for remark, wore it not 
for the strange tone of bopolessneaB and despondency in which some 
of our contemporarieB invariably speak of tliis war, aiid tlio affec- 
tation of gratified surprise with which they have received the 
news that our forces have aclmilly not been beaten by savages. 
That it will possibly be a trouhlosome, disagreiMihle, and not pm-ti- 
cularlv glorious war, is clcAr enough to evorybodv j but tliere is 
something positively childish in the pictuind which huvo been 
drawn of its suppositd difficulties and dangers, ns if nothing of the 
kind had over before been faced in any piu-t of the worla. The 
Ashantce expedition is, after all, a vory modest effort coinpai'ed 
with the Khivan expedition of the lliuisians, end English troops 
have frequently been engaged in much niom bazardon.s enterprises. 
Oassius complained that the Romans of his day had thews and sinews 
like their ancestors but that they wi^re governed by llioir mothers* 
spirits, and a similar observation is BUggest.ed by a good deal of the 
criticism on the Aahantoe war. Indeed one is almost teniptod to think 
that our grandmothers* spirits must have had something to do with 
recent articles on the subject in the Times and l\tll Mali Gazette, 
The peril which white men especially require to guard against in a 
conllict with 111) uncivilized enemy is excessive conlidenco in their 
own siqicriority, and contempt for their adversaries \ imd it is well 
no doubt that !t should not bo assumed that the conquest of the 
Ashantces will be a veiy simple and easy affair. This is a whole- 
some ftumo of mind to cultivate, and it is satisfactory to ohserve 
that Oeneral Wolaoley and the Government appear to he dispo^d 
to fall in with it. Arrangements have been made to provide 
for eveiy possible contingency, and the Ashantees ui'e to he sub- 
dued with all the honours of scientific warfare. Oddly enough, 
however, the very critics who are so anxious to impmss upon us 
the appalling dilfirultios of the campaign never lose an op[)()i'tunity 
of blaming and deriding the Government for the prudent scale of 
its preparations. Wiuitever may be thought of the origin of the 
war, or of the ineasiireB which should he taken when it is over, it 
is obvious at least that it must in the meantime be fought out ; and 
tlie natural and manly course would surfsly bo to cect-pt it as a 
piece of work which must be clone, and to try to iiiakc^ the beat 
of it, instead of conjuring up imaginary penis and improbable 
disastoTs, 

Sir G. Wolsoley’s despatches, together with tlu5 letlers in ^ho 
iiowspa|)ers, pwticularly those from tho Special OoiTospondcnt of 
the I^ailij News, present a very clear view of the operations 
in whicli he has Wn engaged. On arriving in tho country 
ho saw that no time was to he lost in making a cleamneu of the 
hostile tribes in the neighbourhood of Elmina. They not only 
kept tho Ashantee camp at Mampon supplied with storos and 
ammunition from tho const, but thoy wore ahso a constant 
nionaco to tho English ganison. OlUccrs could not go a mile or 
two away from Elmina without being insulted au<l threatoued 
with attack, and ou <me occasion some of them wero tired upon. 
Moreover, the audacity of these Iribt^s had a bad effect on others 
who were hesitating which side tbe^ should take, and encouraged 
the idea that the l^glish were afraid of them, or at least of tho 
Ashantees who protected thorn. It w.'is necessary to remove this | 
impression, b\it &e English commander first summoned before him | 
the chiefs of the tribes around Elmina in order to give them an oppor- 
tunity of returning to their former allegiance, llo learned that the 
chiofe had sent to the ABhunU'C camp for instructions, and had 
been told not to be afraid of the English, ns thoy would be 
cure not to venture into the bush, and, if they did, the Ashantces 
would know how to deal with them. A Correspondent of 
the Daily News mentious that their replies wei-e characteristic of 
their degi*ee of confidence in tho inaccessibility of their towns. 
Amquana sent word that tho chief had the sm^pox, but would 
come next day. Esaaman cried jeeringly, “Come on.*’ Ampenee 
cut off the head of a native known to be friendly to the English. 
Mafnro Ikikkinnen, being a mall village on the plain, came in 
ftp d told the usual amount of lies, Qonom Wolseley accepted these 
answera as a challenge, and at once I'esolved to couvinco tho enemy 
that he was able to do what tliey said he dared not attempt. 
Having first spread a report that the English «t Gape Coast Castle 
were aWt to send a ionae to Addah in the east, ho suddenly, ou 
the night of the 13th of October, took ship westwards for Elmina, 
witha detachment of the 2ud West India Regiment, and a body 
of marines; picldng up some more troops there, he marched next 
morning upon Essaman, a village surrounded by thick hush, four 
or five miles inland, which was held as an important outpost and 
dep5t by the Ashantoes. Tho iuhabitonts met them on the road, but 
after a short action were driven back, and then dnlodmd from the 
vilhige by shells and rockets. The whole place was burnt to tho 
ground. \ large quantity of powder was round hero, sa well as 
many gu^is. it v-ai> now about ten o'clock in the morning, and 
soon altor noon the column reached Amquana, a villam on the 
ooaat wh)(^ had already been deserted, and which was destroyed 
without resistance, llaliing the main body of tho troops^ hero, 
Qwroral Wolseloy pushed on with a detachment, first to Akimfoo, 
ahd noxt to Ampenee. These villages wero also found to be 
desert, and were treated Uko the rest. While Ampenee was in 
flamtNA, the trirops wore fired upon from the neighbouring bush, 
but the enemy was soon silenced bv tho fire of the blue-jackets 
and a few roweta. This was the day's work. Portof thecobinm 
SL 


went hack to Cape Coast Castle with its chief, and the I'est to 
Elmina. 

Nearly a fortniglit elapsed before another movement was at- 
tempted. On the 26th Geneifil Wolsoley, taking w'ith him 250 
blue jackets end marines, started in a northerly dm^ction with a 
view to cut off the retn^^lt which tho Aslianteos were suppoflod. to 
be making towards the i^rah. At tho same time Oqlond Festing 
moved from tho camp at Dunquah, where the native levies liad 
biHm collected, in order to attack an Ashantee encampment a few 
milt‘8 off. it h.iil bcou intended that the two parties should co- 
operate, but ns it hiipponod, Colonel Fosting, with 8i>me six hundred 
friendly natives and fifty West India soldiers, had alone to hear the 
brunt of the fighting, lie marched stealthily by a tract through the 
fon»st, known as the Tiaunted Road, which is in some way sacred 
to fetish customs, and is consequently shunned by tlie Africans. 
A stray Ashantee was caught, and compelled to act us guide. 
The camp was soon rearhea, and the inmates fied without ^*en 
attempting resistance. The (iainp was burnt, and everything in it 
destroyed. So far all was easy ; but the return was a dinorent 
matter. The foe "was now safely in the bush, w^hilo tho English 
levies were almost in the open, and subjected to a golfing lire. It was 
impossible to remain in such a situation, and Colonel Festing saw 
nothing for it but to fight Ins way back to Dunquab, which he did, 
but not without loss, for he had to contest every inch of road. It was 
resolved thnt General Wolseley and Colonel Festing should next 
morning operate in conjunction m order to horn in the Ashantces 
who had been dispersed on the prtivious day; but Colonel Festing’s 
imtive levies had had enough of it for tho present, and refused to 
stir. And here for the present the story breaks off. Geneiiil 
AV'olatiley has issued a spirited proclamation to the natives, in 
which he warns them that tjow or never they must show that they 
are men, and that ho will rttgard as enemies all who are not active 
friends, lie has alw stirred up the women to use their influence 
on his side; and we have nn iiimwing picture of the women turn- 
ing out, ami ‘‘willi gentle whips of masses of single thn»ads stuck 
into bamboo handles, attacking with derisivo and contemptuous 
gestures every nuiu who had not gone out to fight, and who ouglit 
to have done so.*’ 

From a miliLarv point of view thc.‘>c skinnishes are not of much 
consequence. At lilmina nverytliing was in favour of the troops. 
Tho weather was good, the surf not t^)o high for landing, tne 
troops wero fresh, and the cmemy wore completely taken by snr- 
I prise, ft is imp«»ssible to say what .*«ort of resistanee the imeiuy 
might have otierod if they had berm prepared for tho attack; hut 
Cohmel R‘stiug’.i t‘.\piTionco near Dunquah is suggestive on this point. 
On the road to Fj-suinan the track led ** thnnigh swiunp knof'-deep, 
and at limes through high hush.*’ Gonerul VV’olseloy also tells us 
tiiat tho nature of tho bush renders all estimate cither of tho 
enemy’s n umbels or lo-sseu so conjectural that I prefer to innlfo no 
utteiiipt to define thiun in other words, that it was impossible 
to SCO tho enemy in the bush, or to kuow whore they were, except 
from their fire. The (Jorreapondf*nt of the tataiidard gives a 
similar account. “ Tho bush,” he says, “ was so thick on tdther 
side that we could not see a foot from tho narrow path, so matted 
wero the shnibs, so dense tho coating of ci’eepers of all lands.” 
Describing tho first skirmish in the hush tlio same writer says : — 
“ All this time I had not seen 11 single native, and had it not been 
that in tho centre of our position lay one lloussa, mortally 
wounded, with four .slugs in tiis body, and that the doctors were 
at work taking -tuit slugs which hod wounded two or three others. 
I should have been inclined to imagine that the whole thing had 
been a false alann, liio enemy was in considerable force, though 
it was impossible to suy how great that force was.” It is obvious 
from the.Ho accounts, that the natives, if they were on their guard, 
and had time to form plans, might take mat advantage of the 
bush ; but on tho other hand it may bo observed that tho vege- 
tation affords impartial cover to either side, and that tho natives 
do nut seem to ^ able to hold out very long in their sholtor under 
a brisk inuskotry fire, especially when it is supplemented by a few 
shells or rockets. 

Any importance which can be attached to these exploits is moral 
and political rather than military. The Ashantoes declared that 
tho white man would not daro to come into the bush as fer as 
Esaaman; but now he has dared, and Essaman, Amquana, Akimfoo, 
and Ampenee have been swept aw'ay, and the Ashantees have 
also been burned out of one of their own camps. Even if this does 
not produce much effect on the Ashantees themselves, it can 
hardly fail to suggest reflections to such of their allies as happen 
to bo within reach of the white man's arm. It will confirm the 
friendly tribes, and bring over the wavering ones, and frighten 
those which are hostile wto keeping very quiet. This at least is 
what is anticipated, end the anticipation seems reasonable enon^^. 
it is said to Ite scsxcely possible to give an adoq^te idea of the 
way in which every little bit of the countiy is divided and sub* 
divided among small tribes, apparently interlaced with one another 
in an almost inextricable temtorial confusion ; and potty tribes of 
this kind natuiaUv huddle together like sheop in a storm, and tiy 
to get shelter un w the big^t wall they Can find. fickU^ 

ness is merely a sense of tbeir own foobleuess, and a dosire for pro* 
tection. It was indispensable that the English shopld establish 
their authority decirively • at least in the neighbourhood of their 
own forts ; but it will probably be more important to persuade 
the natives of the coast and of tiie borderland to maintain what 
Prince fifismarck would esU a benevolent neutrality, 
with regard to inlbnoation, than to join ouf fbioes ui , the field. 
Sir O, Wobeley does not appear to be disposed to ov^ittsto 
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tho benefit of native aid* He ba& learned, he eays, from his 
recent experience, how little reliance ciui bo placed on ©von the 
best native troops in biish-figfhting, where it is impotwible to keep 
tliem under the immediate Control of Kuropean oilicers. ** The 
lloiissae showed undeniable courage and spirit ; but their uncon^ 
trollablo wildness, the way in which they fired volley after volley 
in the air, or at iumj^inary foes in the bush, expending 
all their animnuition, shows how little hso they are for Uie 
work we have in hand.” He hoptis they may improve, but 
bo dotes not expect to make them a thoroughly disciplined 
body ; and e.xpcrieuce of the lloussss at Hunquah is to the same 
effect. In compliance with his reoueat, the GovciTuncnt has 
decided to send out two battalions from England at once, and a 
^ird will be hold in readiness in case it should bo required ; and 
it will therefore probably not bo necessary to entrust much real 
military work to fiio natives. 

^ General Wolsoley and his associates have exhibited the quali- 
ties which are essential to success in the sort of warfare in which 
they are engaged. Tho secrecy and rapidity of their movements, 
the sadden arrival of the troops, their otjually sudden departure, 
and the promptitude and completeness with which they did their 
work, must have added very much to the moral effect of the 
chastisement which hns been infiicted on the natives. On the 
whole, the news just received leaves the general pro.spects of the 
campaign pretty much as they were. There never was any reason 
for melancholy foiobodiugs as to tho result of tho expedition, nor 
is there now any reason for assuming that its success is assured. 


ARIMINUM. 

tTlIIE towns of Iloma^a lie thickly set along one of the main 
-JL roads of the world, nut we fiincy that they lie also out of the 
ordinary tourist range. After a diligent study of Mr. Cook’s pro- 
gramines, we could find no provision for them ; Mr. Cook inpix^d 
does not give tickets for Ravenna itself. All this is perhaps so 
much the better for the real traveller -, but it is curious as throw- 
ing light on tho tourist mind. Most of those, we fancy, who 
make the luodoru iter ad Brundisium ” have the best possible 
reasijns for getting over thepyound as fast as they can ; people stop 
at Bologna because they must Stop somewhere, but it docs not 
come into their heads to stop at Peaaro or Fano. A most intorosting 
line of country is therefore left pretty well imdibturbed. No part of 
tho world brings more thoroughly lionie to us one side wth of 
ancitmt and ineditoval history. At no time,, save during the short 
dominion of Ravenna, has tho Iladriivtic coast of Italy (Venice 
is nut Italy) held the same position as the Etruscan, Latin, and 
Cam()(inian const. ^ Neither in the days before the establishment 
of tho Lloiimii dominion in the peninsula, nor in the days after tliat 
dominion had fallen to pieces, did any of the cities of that side of 
the peninsula hold tho same place as tlio great cities of the other 
side. It was withal less purely Italian thou some other districts. 
We must remomber how fur down the Gaulish occupation readied ; 
that even in Caesar’s duv Itnvenna, like Lucca on the other side, 
was still witliin hia Cnulish province, and that, in the third 
century before Christ, the Sena on tho lladriatic const still 
deserved the epithet of Qullicay which it has kept in its cniTupte<l 
form of Sinigaglia. Greek coloni&ts too were believed to have 
settled on this coast in early times ; various legends were told of 
tho origin of Ravenna, as of Spina, and Ancona has not yet for- 
gotten the days when it claimed to be thte Dorian Ankdn. But 
none of these real or pretended Greek setilemente over reached 
anything like tlie greatness of tho famous Greek cities of the South 
of Italy, In later times too tho cities which played a great 
^ 0 ^ in mediceval history lie either fuilher to the North, in tho old 
Uaulish laud, like Mil^ and her Lombard sisters, or else, like 
Genoa, Pisa, and Florence, to say notliing of Rome herself, they lie 
on the Western side of tho Apennines. It is by a kind of irony of 
fortune that the Roman name was doomed to cleave in an especial 
way to this comparatively obscure district of Italy, and that it 
should owe its name of Romagna, not to any special connexion 
with the Old Rome, bat to its' kdng tho dwellmg-placo of Uio 
Exarchs who represented in Italy the majesty of the iNew. Yet it 
is perhaps in some measure owing to this very lack of cities of 
peat and historic lame that tho upper coast of the Iladriatio has 
neon enabled to show forth the chaructoristica of Italian history in 
an almost exaggerated form. The passenger by the railway wmch 
has becomo one of the peat roads of Europe has his car greeted 
at almost every station by the names of towns which, if they never 
ranked aloiip|ide of Milan and Florence and Genoa, atill had 
each one its history, each one its Tevolutions, each one its short- 
lived commonweiiltih and its often short-lived tyranny. Nowhere 
IS that state of things more forcibly brought home to us in which 
it w^ the first principle of politicid life' that eveiy town, 
whether ^smonwemtb or prinoipidity, should form an independent 
State, enjoying the sanm attributes of sovereignty as those greet 
cities which mmht zsiufias the peers of kingdoms* Among ^ese 
towns one stands out as having somewhat more pretension to have 
played a in the hirtory of the world than most of its 

follows* The name of Bimini to most minds first suggest the 
most pathetic pai^ in the whola mnge of the In/mw of Dantej 
butj whsther as olasiip Arimmum or as medicoval lUmini,' the city 
has hig^tor historic obims to notieo than to have been thalnrth-plaee 
of the eixing Fnmeeocar - Tbeflmt strictly Bidhui city whsrsumsar 
appeared in avn9 .alksr crosring tho borders of hb own provln^^ 


city which was the scene of the OouncU after which the wrald was 
said to have mourned and wondered to find itself Arian, earthy 
stands out in historic Importance above its neighbours* Its later 
tYrunts, too, of Uio House of Mala.te»ta bear a more famus nemo 
than most of their neighbours, whom we chiefly remembei^ if wo 
remember them at all, as fitlling into the common gulf of ec(^ 
siasticfid dominion, either in tho days of theBorsm or in the earlier 
days when Robert of Geneva, the future anti-Pope, wrought tho 
great slaughter of Cesena. In tho Forum of Anminum wc may 
see the stone which marks the spot where^ acoor^ng to local ■ 
belief, Cu^sar addressed his soldiers ; but the inscripticm speaks of 
the oration us having been made auperato Rubicone” — a {dirase 
I which savours rather of tho rhetoric of Lucan than of the simple 
narrative of tho great rebel himself, who did not think the crossing 
of tho border streamlet worth recording. The momentoiy triumnn 
of Arianism at Ariminum has loft its memory in tho name of the 
iieighboitring La Cattolica, a spot which legend points out as the 
pbeo of dwelling or shedter of the Orthodox minority in tho 
famous Synod. In the general course of events there may seem to 
be a certain kind of propriety in the formal promulgation of ^e 
heretical faith in tliis particular district, as a kind of foreshadowing 
of the coming rule of the Arian Goth in not for distant Ravenna* 
As for tho tyrants, one at least among them has token cm that 
neither himself nor his wife shall bo forgotten by any visitor to 
Riimni. Sigisraund and Isotta appear on church and fortress as 
tlm chief later adornors of |;he city ; and in tho nt^nebture of 
tho modern si recta, while the Dictator him.self claims the grat 
square of the ancient Forum, other and lowlier portions of the city 
bear the names of the most famous of the House of Mabtost^ 

If it be true that the voices of the sea and of the mountains are 
two voices which call men to freedoin. Rimini ought never to have 
fallen under the power of tyrants. The Iladriatio has gone back 
from Rimini as it has gone back from Ravenna, but it bas not left 
the city so utterly stranded. It still keeps up somewbat of a sea- 
laring character, both in the form of a hnven^ and in the more 
modem form of a watering-pbee. But both port and watering- 
place lie beyond the walk; noth of the ancient and the medusval 
city; tho city itself, like Obester, Las at some points ^lead 
beyond the wnlb, and at others shrunk up within them. As we enter 
from tile sea, from the port, or ftom the station, a wall crosses the 
modern street, while at other points, as at Rom© and Soest, brge 
tracts of cultivated ground are found within the walb even of the 
sixteenth century. And while there is tlie sea on one side, there 
ai ‘0 tho mountains on the other. Homo of the noblest pe^s ^ the 
Apennines rise in tho distant view ; and almost every child in the 
sta*ct is ready to point out to the passers-by the site of tho Common- 
wealth of Hun Marino, the last surviving Italian commonwealth, 
the sharer in i)ie ancient freedom of Anut)rra and of Uri. It b 
soiuetluug to look out on this abiding stronghold of freedom, 
whether it be from the bridge of Tiberius, from tlie castle of the 
31ulatcsta, or from the walls of l\)po ikul the Fifth, If we add 
to these the arch of Augustus and tho church of Ht. Francis, the bfor 
tluomof we shall have gone tlu’ough tho list of the chief antiquities 
of Rimini ; a list scanty certainly as compared with the wemth of 
many other Italian cities, but which, it will be seen, is spread 
over nearly tbe whole range of Ilalian history. Where there b a 
gap at Rimini, it b tho same gap w^liich we see at Rome itself, the 
pip which at Verona is so nobly filled by Ht. Zeno, and at Venice 
by Ht. Mark’s and tho range of Itomauosipie palaces by the Grand 
(iiinal. We leap from the days of tho Ososars-— in this case ftom 
tho J ulian House itsell’^-to works^' of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. 

Tho two works of tho early Imperial age wliich remain at 
Rimini ore both striking in their grand simplicity. Tho bridge b 
specially so: in a structure of that kiuii thoro was hardly any 
scope for tlie ever-rocun’ing fault of Roman urchitecturo, tho 
masking of a body built eccordiu<^ to the native Italian ardied 
construction with a veil bon'owed from the entabblure system of 
the Gntoks. The Btream b spanned by bfid and simple arches of 
tho best Roman masoniy, with but little attempt at oniament. 
The general preservation b wonderful, though more than one of 
the arches has been partly patched, if not set up afresh. And to 
more than one of the piers i t has thought needful at some later 
time to add buferossos of brickwork, to which a medimvalarchiteoi 
might perhaps point with some triumph as a sign that lib tystom 
of construction was after all better than that of the ancient ongineeia. 
The inscription on the bridge b not quite perfect s but it is strikiog', 
when crossing a thickly crowded thorouglifore between two parts 
of a modern city, to light on letters still plainly commemorating 
tho names and olficos of Aogustusaiid his stepson. In Romo itsea 
we soon ceoeo to be startled as we stumble on fx^ments of fkig 
kind at every step. Their presenoo, or rather tlieir abundonoe, b 
in truUi what makes Rome liome. But elsewhere, e\'cn in Italy, 
every fnigmuut has a dbtinct being, and makes a dbtinet impres- 
sion of its own. From the bridge wo follow the main street of 
the town, passing tlirough the square wliich bears the name of 
Caesar, and at the further end of Rimini, liard. by one of the gates 
of the Papal fortifications, wo pass under the urch of Augustus. 
Spanning the street as it now does, it needs a slight effort to keep 
in mind that it b not the gate of the city, but simply a comme- 
morative arch, which, like all others of the class, was in its original 
object simply commemorative, which serred no practical pujpose, 
and. never fmfiUed the purpose of a gateway by being fiirnii^ed 
with a gate. Later ogee, however, turned the lurch of Runini, as 
flity turned tike arches of Rome, to their own purposes, and a 
mass of brichwork on each side and above tho arch, crowned 
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a double row of tJio so-called Scala buttlenient, allows 
that the arch raised in the i^ovcoth consulship of AuLfiwtua 
to cojunieunu’iito no warliho triumph; but the pefioeftil wY»rk 
of mcndiuj^ the niads; was found couvon’ujnt for tlio pur- 
posoii of a foilreas. We wiii luark in passing that this is pfivt 
of the history of the buildiug and of llie city, and wo trust ihut 
no i-ofonuor or restorer will over wipe out tliis small page in 
Italuin histoiy by pulling down the aiodiu >:il rreat of the Jhucrin 
arch. Tike artdi as we have wuid, is wide, uiid Ppajj» tlio 

stroef^ and the arch itself takej up uourlv the whole widtii of ihe 
buiUUng, leaving room only for a single (.WiuLhiuii colutim on cmcIi 
F ide. It has therefore little in ooiunion in point of eJli‘ft with ii-* 
noighbour at Ancona; but it lia> htill lo.'je likeness to such maisho 
structures as the later mvlu*^ of So u'fi Id and Oouatiiutiiio. 1 1 ex- 
hibits the iLSual faults of ftoinau nreJiiler.turo in columns which 
support nothing except tbo projeriir.-j Mid of cntabbiui-e upo?i 
them, and iu a shaiu pediimait \\hich not only oiuls no real roof, 
but does not even pivleiid to n bt upon ihe columns. Above, 
tins pediment is the inseviptiou which records the dale mul | 
object of the monument. Thcfie confusions of the constructive and 
decorative system musst be lulioii for griinted in oiery Thuuanhnild- 
iug, till in Uie dues of Dioclelian men h'arned that the lionian 
orca ansvii'erod to the (lm*k entiihlatuie, and that the cohiuin, usi d 
first as a support for llio ciilablature, w.is efpndly lilted t<> hticomo 
the support of the aivli. ytill arch of Itiinini is n siniph', 
stately, ami noldo structure, alt the Ml ter for .sianding out boUlly 
in the simple dignity of it^ nuiiu airliiteetural li‘aturesi, the arch 
iUolf and attemhint column, ui\d not being overloaded with 
ficulptur© or with exaggerated detail of any liimh 

The visitor who reaches tho arch can hardly fail to turn one way 
or Uie other aJoug the iorlitballoua of I'opo Paul. On the bldo 
nearest the sea a nand (let up by imthorityof the Senato of Ari- 
mintua points to the spot where ho l.i to stH3 the reiuuiiis of an 
amphithoatro within tlm Vajud wall.^; but doubtlc.s.d, as w'c 
behove is Urn case evi rywhere but in Uomo itself, oiit'side the gales 
of the ancient city. AVo will not dispute a fact stjiMvl on fruch 
authority, but wo will only that, to nuiko <nit the exb'Ut, or 
even the position, of the Amphitljcatro of Ariuiinuiu must bo the 
work of some ofie to whom Jupiter or AUvrs, or whouier pivbides 
over such buildiiigi>, bos given a kocuer sight than we can pitdeud 
to. Tlie fortificatioim of I’otH* Paul aiw well preso.v^Ml tbrounb a 
great pari of their cxlvnl ; they jut in and out so .is to form a 
mostimgithir outliuo; and, reachnig in many parts liir beyoiKl the 
extent of the modoni town, tliey form a wwllc coniinanding fim» 

E omts of view botli towards the mouutsiue and toward.^ the sea. Tho 
uge brick caatlo of i:i]gi.^mundMalatesta looks mounhuuwards ; the 
great church which owes its present form t^i him beam locally the 
name of tho Temple of tho Mal itcsta. Its date is 1450, a few 
jrofira before the building of tho Cftslle. Il is remaikablo ns a ituse 
in which infinite pains liavo been taken to turn a church of the 
Italian Gothic, wdth windinve b-tter deserving the najiie of Gothic 
than most w'hich are to be found in Italy, into a building of tho 
Ileiioisaajico. The tllecL is strange, but it is striking in its w'uv ; tho 
initials of *Sigisniuud and l&»dla appear everywliere, so doe.-^ tho 
MoIatoBta badge of the elcplianl, and tho luipo carlli-shiildug beast 
is every where shown of the Afri.'ou species, with tho vast cai's, lui 
abiding remembrance, it may bo, of tho Gastiilian bciust of 
Haimibal. The otlu'r i:burebi >3 Uiiuiul are of no groat moment, 
and there is notl\iug very frti:ikiu,g in it.s domcRlie arcbitoctiire, 
tJiough, as in every ll[iliuxi city cxr.j.pt Rome, graceful frugmonts 
aro hero and there scalii ivd u}» raul tlown its streets. AUogothor, 
while iwithor in its hu.;j'ry nor its itrchilfcture ewi Itimhn at ull 
chum to bo A city of tho iu.d nmu, it is n spot well worth tiirning 
OBide to visit, mid one, il niiiy' iu)t lx> out of ])la(.-e to add, w^hero 
bettor quarters mny bo had, nnd at lower cost, than in some cities 
of greater Dxme. 


TIIE BIIhMlNfJIlAM SCHOOL OF THOUGHT. 

I p VERY one is fumiliur with tluj heavy and couBcquential b<iro 
li of privuto Ufo who secur« ^ for him.^^elf a C(:rta 5 u intluouco in 
the inniiRgemoDt of affairs b\- a noisy sclf-assei tion which ho calls 
fbree of chameter. AH hore.rj aiv, in tlndr way, rulers of men ; but 
thero ore boros whose yoke i? boi uo with pul ion t suljanission, and 
there are bores whoso yoke galls Myonrl cndiipance, and provokes n 
sulhm rsecTitmciit which only due.s not break out into active rc- 
taluttion because nothing of the kind would be of Ibo least use. 
Tho l)ore of tho Ancient Mariner type poiir.s into your o;ir in a 
monotonous flood tho story of somo interminable gi’ievance, and 
you listen to him with foeimgs .ciicli tia are uxeitisd by a blutbottle 
caught in a cobweb at elmreh. Tie will go on for ever; but 
vvithin some detinito time you will got out of hearing of him, and 
met^nwhilo he is not actively irrituling. Hois an ailliclion to n 
certain extent j but not to tlic Kune «-xtent, nor even of thfj ainne 
killd; as the man who gets on in life, and ndvances hta position by 
a Bteniij appHcation of Th.tekemy’» cynical rule, “ K your imigh- 
hoiir*8 root in your way, stamp* on it. Ho )-ou think he will not 
takft it ottt of your way tJien r' ” In domestic and Bocial life 
th^w ^ ufluaMy some lix»m this tyrant. He cannot ait down 
at a ^Rhncr*tablo witho-'it being invited, and he cannot follow 
you into the recesses of your stiiilY, orinvadB your wife’s drawings 
room, unless you cbooRt'. In fthsocialed or corporate action there 
is DO such escape, and in Conuuittocs or on iWrds, in Vestries, 
Petty Bessious, and the like he is in hhi element, rides rough* 


sIkhI over wisor and better men who have the misfortune to be 
inodejft and (pilot, and carries things with a high hand in hie 
own way. 

Individual character is apt to Ije represontod on a lai^;r scale iu* 
the life of tuwns siad societies, and a doiucfltic or social nuisance 
may havo its type (ui a wider field, ha Ul«t«> puts it, in nnlional or 
intornatioual kitlairs. Tlic ^clf-constitutod dictator of tho hearth- 
rug or the bor:Hl-n»om is the politi(*al blusterer (*f th» 
pkitfirm and tlm deputation, who spiMiks “ in tho name 
of tho v^a.4 ami importnut commercial interest which has 
its hen dquiirt Cl'S in our mid?*!,'' or tlui pompouB diplomatist of the 
Cuopres.«» who reprusonts a jiower bounned only by limits uiiknowu 
to tenvstrial fr»M^graphy. A community of this type, like it's re- 
pvfscntativo in private life, will iisuallv Imj voiy big, very 
pr()S[M*roijs, Bonu'wliat new, and not very Inghly oducatod. The 
con.'rrpuuilial bore who stamps his opinhuis into bis neighboniiiood 
with Ills boot“hc(d is gt iieriilly a rich man. lie, or Lin immediate 
imci'stry at li'a.<*U is probably self-made, and he conipan?s himself, 
not to hi.s own disudvanlnge, with tho common run of men who 
are simply as God nuidi* them. Accordingly Im is not without 
energy, nor was his futhcr befynj him. Ho is not by any means a 
fool. In hi.s utvti linev lie has a right tu nlLojition and respects 
Only he will not keep wdiliiti his own line. He has most likely in 
the coursi^ of his life «:id a griovanco to be ivdre.-ssi'd and an uphill 
fight to win, whieli he li.'is carried through, or which tbo course of 
ev4*Jifs has carrk'd through for him, to a triumphant issue. From 
the local (miincnro wluch he has thus nttaincirl it btjcomes his 
win do duty to crow for the remainder of his life, iind ho considers 
it the wholii duty of nil tho rest of maukiiul to listen to him. 

I’roni the days when- 1(3 go no further back- ■ Mr, Thomas 
Attwood i.-i said tu havo made an offer to I.ord (ij’cy to march up 
to Uirniingbam fnau L«.>ndou with two imndred thousand men at 
his buck, in order to compel tho House of laii-ds to pass tho 
IJeform Hill, the Ivu.^y nu-tropolis of the iiiidluud counties has as- 
sumed to itself much such a position iu the political world a.s wo 
have described. It ih simply as an inlerotiug pheiiujnonou ia 
public aiiiiirs that we direct attention to tho hud. lliej-o ia no 
more possibilily lliat in Uic hpliei*er>f luditical thought liiruiingham 
will over coudi'.’cend to como down trom its snudi'y lhroiu\ and to 
])la(N‘ ilsolf «m the level of 'ordinary huimmity, than th.ib it will 
defcceud from Its plissieal hci‘rlita to vest, in the lowly valley of the 
Severn or (d* tho 'I^rent. I'ho Hirmingham man of centuries to 
come, us ho takes his bubiue^-s coiTOsnondent home to lunehoon ut 
hi.'. West-cud villa at JCdgki.ston, will still complacently point to* 
Lia door-.«<eraper with lh(3' remark, ** This, Sir, is on n. level with 
tho ,t^>p <^f tbc crosB on St, Ihiid’s,” There is no doubt that 
Hinningham U very big. Its population is id leiist a.s great us that 
of ihfc Tower IJamLls, now tluil I'lethnal Greeu has been subtracted 
iixiiu ihatcrmstitucncy. N’or ia tliero any ijiujstion osto tho energy 
imd enterprise or tho prosperity of tho town. Even Cyhicago itself 
has not as jot risen 011 its pedestal of pigs ami tiinber to so con- 
spicuous a rank" in the commercial world aw that wlilch the ** toy- 
trado ” of Birmiiighaiu, willi iU Inter ontgrovvth.s, ha.s conferred on 
ilie \Varw'iL'k.<hivo bonuigh. Whether iic. a.ss'uublago of throe 
hundred thou''nnd or au of iiuiuufacturei-s jjiiwl mochaiiicB umy stivnd 
any higher in mcho.s on iho central table-land of England* than a 
simikir criiwd on the baiiJ(3 of the Thames may perhaps bo u matter 
known to recniiting-s(‘rge;»ii1s. Generally it may i>i» taken for granted 
that a crowd, liowev er big, is not anywhere more than six feet high. 
It is tlicreforo a curious psy(di(jlngical j)i*obleiJi to ascertain by 
wUiit aiuhority and on what grounds a right is cluimed for Hir- 
minglinm ideaft oii polities, education, ivlip ion, mid other iiiattei's 
not exclusivoly comu'eted with tlio hardware tvaJo, to dominate 
HMtioiud thouglit. The claim itself is conspicuous to every one 
W'ho has watched the I'ouise of events during tho pri^aent genera* 
lion fre^m a point within the Hirminghom horizon ; and it Cfin easily 
bo recognijicd at any lime by tho mo.sl ensmil glanco at the local 
papers. A Itirniingham audience must be addreswxl cap in hand and 
“ luutiug low.” hh oil .so ilistinguished a public nuin as Mr. liiight is 
obliged to remember that , like the >\ then ion demociucy, Binningham 
cxpocl.*^ every oni tor tu approach its stately pn^seuco with a re- 
spectful and fincly-luiiu d compliment. Tu hint so much as a faint 
doubt of its majc.'ilic omniscience lets louse a torrent of indignant 
cemiempt, oven if nothing woi*so comes of it. A\’'hero lies tho 
Rccrpt of this awful dignitj', to which no parallel (^«i be found in 
Livorpuul or Manebester, in Leeds or Brisitul ? Blrniirigham is, aa 
wo have remarked, very big. It was very big more limn forty 
j^cnis ago, when i I had a proportionately big grievaiicu in being 
iiiiropresoiited. It lifted up its voice, just os other big places with 
similar grievances did, much in the same way, only a little moiv 
loudly perhaps than tho rest. Its voice was manly and sensible iii 
tho nuun, though it talked nonsense n t os in the case of the 
President of its Political Union, W'ho might have found Uie dia- 
cipline and commissariat of his marchiu^ regiments mlhor an 
obstacle to his plans. But Ifltmiiigham gmned its members, and 
on tbe scoFO of its old grievance the nation is quits with it. It 
has not been l)ehindhand in progress. 4 It built a Tciy 1 »g 
Town Hall, when other big places had not begun to 
build big town halls. It was fully in Ite rights. If it 
liked to hear ifeelf talk, it was a very proper tiling to 
build a place to talk in. Then it put a very big organ 
in the Town HaU; for Bimirigham had set up u music 
meeting before on its own account, when no other 

miumthctnring centre had done anything of the kind, and the 
meeting liad deservedly outgrovra the capacity of ^.Philip's 
Church. But while 'wo must ffive duo honour to the modoifa 
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^rpheus, we oin acaroely admit hia rielit, on tlio atrength 
of hw muaio alonci to lead all manldnd oy the nose wherever it 
may please hiin to take them. We must look deeper for the 
credentials of Birmingham Mver^gn^ than this, la the domain 
of ml: the town has long euj^od a distinction peculiarly its own. 
Its veiy name has hi^come a deaciivtivo adjective of distinct and 
well-known meaning, following indeed in pronunciation tlie local 
i^, wliich suggests to some critics that ** Dinuiiigbam is a corrup- 
tion of the true name of a place lying hetween East and West 
Bromwich, and originally known as d*omwich-haw. It has been 
our own got h1 fortune to inspect very closely a collection of speci- 
mens of Birmingham art of a date some soveuty vears since, 
described as Laving been produced “ for use among tue tudiaiis.*’ 
They were luarvellously inexjpensive; and, being such ingenious 
imitations of the spado gumoas and hslf-guiiioas then current 
that many Englialunen might have failed to detect the differ^ 
once, they must have been of very great use to the Indians ” 
indeed. In fact, the art which could supply coinage for use/' and 
idols for devotion, indifferently to Uie heathen world has deserved 
to bo inunoi'Uilizod by a name of its own ^ and p(iSHil)ly it is on the 
atrength of the Birmingham guineas of one period ujid the Birmingham 
idols of another Laving bi^n foiaid productive of such Itistinff 
benefits to the human race tliat Biriuingliain political theories and 
Birminghjim educational crotchets are so conlidently olTerod in our 
own day for universal and reverential acc<.^ptamco. 

At^ any rate, those who go to Binuiughiim imist do as 
Birmingham doc.8, and think as Birmingliurn ihinlis ; or they 
must take the consequences. It is on record that upon the occur 
aion of some check in the progri^ns of the first lloform Bill, it 
seemed good to the Political iDnionista of the town to mark 
their displeasure attlie event by hoisting a black tliig on one of the , 
church steeples. The curate in choice., observing tue decoration,^ 
and conceiving perhaps that it luirdly came within the scope of the i 

ornaments rubric, vcntimid mildly to remonstrate. BLniiinuhani, ' 
M the most convincing way of showing that in this case, as alwavs, 
it was in the right, hustled tho cuiate, knocked him down, ami 
broke his jinu. Aftor that, he became no doubt very tokinuit in tho 
siAttcT of black flags. It appears from tho local papers that 
in thecijurso of the kite School Board oloction proceediugs a clergy- 
man of tho town has given a similar, or porhups even stronger, 
cause of offence. TTo has yenturod to doubt tho infkflibilily of 
Birmingham theorists in matters of cduciilion, and bo has neon 
promptly tnkcni in hand by themfor refurmiiiion of life and maunors ; 
altbou^di liappUy, up to tho latest advices, he had not required the 
care ot tho surgeons, lie had ventured to express stime jociilar 
alarm lest “ blazing principles’* lighted up in the big Town 
Hull should result in tho “gutting” of tliat crowning triumph 
of midland architecture, organ and all. I'lie speaker forgot 
that ho was in Binningliom, Tho whole force of tho ** Liltonil 
Eight ” wiiB upon him in a moment, and hi.s iimocont rhetoric 
xe-app««red every wheio on their nlatfonns, in the form of a 
propliccy tliat the day of the Idbonu victory in tho School Board 
contest would see tho Town Hall “ gutted ” by the flro.s of 
'Communism. It would have soemed anywliere olee perfectly need- 
less to disclaim im iutorprolation of his words so obviously absurd, 
but Mr. Ia^o. has actually been at the trouble of doing so, with no 
better i-csnlt than to brings forth the grand nmly of a genuine 
Birmingham logician, “ 'NVo also have road PVoiicli histoiy.” The 
incident is only worth quoting as a specimen of the* sluillowness and 
intolerance which mark any attempt to d^)uto tho dicta of the 
typical Birmingham agitator Ho is a very windy personage ; but 
bo and his liko have managed to got thuiuscU os taken as repre- 
sentatives of ouinion for a large luauiifocturing population, and 
there is no doubt tbat the claim has boon widely accepted both in 
tho press nnd by tho public. 

One coniibrt rfunaina. Noisy and obtrusive as Bmningham is 
in its camclty of consoquenti^ political boro, it might have be^ 
4 L good aeal worse. Ih the early days of the niilway system the 
town bocaiuo^ and seemed likely to remain, the centre of commu- 
nication in England, the very axle of the wheel of commerce. To 
what boIghtH of unapproachable infallibility its inhabibmts might 
by this time have aiTivod had this position been maintained, wo 
will not attiunpt to cor^ectuio. A grateful posterity in the mid- 
land counties and throughout England generally will liave reason 
to record among the occasions on which tho late Sir Itobert Peel 
eminently deserved well of bis country tho day when he turned 
the first sod of tho Trent Valley Railway, and shunted Birmingham 
into a aiding. 


TttB PECUUAR PEOPLE. 

S OME m^ths ago we took occasion to conniiont on a sumcstloi 
^enating fpcm a bi^y Libeml and cultivated quarto?, whici 
^ ^ flsiraed culture seemed to stand in rathe 

aWKwaxa mlatiom to the sixtli Oommandment. This latest out 
of the nngion of sweetness and light received from it 
literary godiatben the musical name of “ ^ithtmasia/’ but wa 
stigmsti^ critlcion of a bigoted and uiampreda 

taye public to toly hpneUation of murder. Its advocate 
did not indood tot kiUitig wiu tovoU-ed in their moom 
meodation, for Iheur specif to was to explain hy what mean 
and under what cixcumstocea i|sisir victims could be cbnve 
nientty disposed of: but ^ argued that there are esses wheft 
Idllhig is no murder, eud tot. toi vtos one of Tbi 

Slpartens used to expM deformed in to interests of tti 


State; and to apostles of modem culture would got rid of 
able ^tients both for the pubtUc coaveiiiohce and weir own, llm 
formality of fuficing to invalid's conwjnt beforo to ihtal doflfe 
was administered min^t be observed, at lenet for to present 
in oondescenrion to vulgar promdaces, and to presence ^ of 
the parson and tho doctor miglit bo requimd *t to elDdring 
coroiuotay. But if nature did not .yi«ld with sufficient promp*- 
titude to the pi'eesure of dispAsc, there could be no use In pro* 
longing an existence which had become a burden to to Hving, and 
whoso extinction would bo a benefit to tho dying. That thls^ 
short and easy method of dealing with sickness was open, at b^t, 
to to most oDvious and inevitaolo abuse in practice wo ventiu^ 
to point out at to time, wbile it was enough to hint at to sBll 
more fundamental obiectioiis on moral mid roligioua gronods 
w'hich its advocates did not^o much answer as ignoro, 8 <%m sort 
of Pagan precedent they might be uble to (uoad, thou^ to 
groaicst of heathen philosophers had condemnwl their th^ry as 
onposod to tho first prmciples of Tlieiam ; but to Christian authority 
tuey did not oven , profess to appeal. It was, in fact, agninfit a 
popular Chriatian supeiatition'tot thi.s now code of pnihmthropy 
wfiH oxpreHsly directed. Tlie religion of culture, if it cloiins to be a 
phase of Christianity, is at least a very Broad Church phase of 
It, and is apt to curse the people which knoweth not any- 
thing better than Bio law and the prophets. There ia no lade of 
seir-at^Bcrtion in tho proachers of tho of Eutonasia; but toy 
sc^nrcely care to assert its identity with tho Gospel of St. John. 
But the old proverb that extremes meet is constantly being vsarK 
fled by some fresh experience, nnd tho doctrine of to lataat 
apostles of modem enlightenment- is cuiiotisly conlinnad by to 
fanatics of a sect which aspires to tho most literal fulfilment of to 
letter of Scrinturc. Tho Peruliar People do not, indeed, curtaO 
the BufibringB of their dying relatives by stifiing or poison, and ao 
far they fall short of the new prograninto of EuthanAsiii ; but then 
their method of pmoduro, if less draatic, is quite as efiectiv^ and 
it is by 110 mooiiB reserved for cases of apparcDtly inciuablo ilmeas. 
Death* by Btoxvation is (|uii6 as sure as death by fire or sword, and 
in numlicrlcsB coses of oiclau*ss tlie refusal of medicino is |ffactically 
equivalent to the reflisal of food. Ajx event which occunred to 
other day at Plaistuw in lilascx, and which has suggested these 
observations, serves to illustrate tho jxiint. 

Thv*ro exists in tliat favoured county a small sect of religionists 
who have carried the Protestant principle of private jadginent to 
tho rather suicidal extent of absolutely sun'cntioring au exorcise of 
their own judgment on nuitters whore they suppose to letter of 
^Scripture to ho explicit. On what |uirticii1ar texts their treatment 
of the various ills which flesh is Loir to, w hether in infancy et in 
mature age, is based we are not inforiucd. A Uieml interpretation 
of the (Himinoud to take no thought for the mon*ow would prove 
more tlmn they seem pn^pared to actr&pt, and where to precise 
line is to be dmwu between a lawful supply of bodily wants and 
an iinlawM remedy of bodily ai}metit>i d<H*s not cimly appear. 
There is a censure pioDOunced no doubt on a King of Judah who 
sought the phmeions instead of seeking the f^ora in his siidmess; 
but the context of the history lifus generally been understood to 
imply that hi? fault lay rathor'in what ho left undone tlsin in winit 
ho did. Be tho reason, however, what it may, the Peculiar People 
consider tho medical art, liko the black art, a wirked and diabolicai 
iiiveutiou, enlindy rcpiigimnt tv) the w^unl of God, and i/)rbiddi»i to 
tho faithful under all circumstances. One reniedy and one alone 
i» to be used iu sickness, aud tlint is— -toll it not at Exeter 
Hull and proclaim it not to the lieevrd — tiie admiuist ration 
of oxlrome unction by the eUlurs of tho sect. And hm 
we may paiLse to note m ^lasauig that this casual deflection into 
Popity is very much like tht^ revival of oHo of to least pleasing 
peculiarities of a medimval sect whitdi Home stampi»d out with a 
vigour that the Essex niHgislrattw would probably scruple to emuLkte. 
Dr. Maitland has shown tliat to Albigenst;.**^ uinong other imti- 
sixiial jiractici's, used to adminiMor to to sick a aaitnuneut of 
“ limretication,** after which they weru not allowed to touch cither 
food or medicine, but were left lo-^dio. Our Engli^ scctari^ 
may sufoly bo acquitted of all knowledge of the very name of toir 
uieilimval prototype.^, but the rtist^mblance is certiiinly a curious 
one. On tUo occasion already inferred to a certain Mm. Benton of 
Plaistow was attacked with erybipclos iu the iacc. from which to 
Buffered ogouics for some days. At length on older, of to naino 
of Tunslcy, was called in, who anointed her several times, without 
any bcnencial etfect on her bodily condition ; but no doctor waa 
summoned, and after tun days the imlbiCuuate W'oman died of in- 
flumuiatiun on tho brain. It came out on to inoucst that her 
hiitoud had never sug^stod calling in loodicai advice, aaid 
did not wish it, though no said ho would not have rofuaed to 
comply with her own dcHires for such aid, had sho expressod 
any. But sho did not desho it; “to put her trust 
in* to Lord” and in Daniel Tunsley's imctiuu, and soauccumbel 
to ail attack which a little ordinary care would protty 
certainly ha\e subdued. The conduct of tlioso conoemed & 
stiungc enough, but it is not tho lii^^t time wo havo heftxd ofthis 
very “pL'cu lull '’ community, mid they may {dead the excuse— 
whaie\cr it bo worth— of consislciit udlierenco to thclx stopid 
and fanatical croud. It is not iK^iuiUy ea-ty to explain — still less 
uxcim--tho still stronger conduct of ilm jury, xiho I’ctornod a 
verdict of “death front natural causes.” In one sense, of coutm^ 
a priacuier ivbo was starved to deatli would die from oAtui^ causdu 
but his gaoler would Im» LcH guilty of maiistaiighter. if not of 
xhurder. And the Coroner did go so far as to miiind Mr. Bontoii 
that ho was luomlly, though not legally, rosponsiblu for the death 
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of his wife. But vhvnot Hio jury indeed added a 

fiort of explanatory rider to their veixlict} whieh etanda itaplf in 
Atill sorer need of expl^tbn, exprewia^ their regret Uiat there 
'were no metuis of puuiehiiigE^ these Becimai People tout their dis* 
rcigiird of human lire/’ On previous occasious of the same kind 
a more rational verdict has feen recorded, but it has been accoin-> 
pauiod 'with one of those perverse recommendations to morcy 
which are so terribly^ unmcrcifel to every one except the crimi- 
nal, ^e Flaistow jury seem to labour under some confused 
impression that freedom of conscience includes iitsedom to violate 
any legal or moral obligations which happen to conflict with the 
professed creed of the culprit. If a coimuimiiy of Thugs were to 
^e up their abode in some remote corner of Essex, it would bo 
interesting to know wholhcr a Coroner’s Juiy, pronouncing on 
the death of one of tlicir victims, Wbuld i^iind to content 
themselves with an expression of regret that the principle of reli- 
gious liberty embodied in the laws of England preoludod them 
nom inflicting any punishment on the murderers. Yet the Thugs 
are a religious sect, and homicide* is the tint of their religious 
dutitt $ it is also, under certain constantly recurring conditions, a 
religious duty of the Peculiar People, only they do not use deadly 
weapons. 

Thare is something about the whole affair very humiliating to 
our modem boast of civilization and enlightenment. A good 
has been said lately ubout the principles of the Iteforma- 
tk>n.” It is one of those cuckoo cries which arc always most 
froqiiont on the lips of those who aro least capable of attaching 
any doflnito moaning to their words. But if ive were to press 
for an e.vplanation of the cabalistic formula, probably the first 
answer elicited would be a reference to the principle of 
private judraent, and the next on appeal the prin- 
ciplo of reugioua liberty. Well, the Peculiar People have 

i 'ust given us a wonderful travesty of the first, and the 
’laistow jury of the second. We have not forgotten 
ChiUingworth’a classionl definition of the Protestant religion ; but 
if for privaio judgment we siibetitute ^Uhe Bible and the Bible 
only,” the cap will fit only the more closely. That is precisely 
wbat those miso-medical fanatics profess to act upon, and, like 
all other fanatics, they can put their finger on te.xta which give a 
plausible sanction to their claim. It was an old saying of we 
forget what medimval author, Scrijpfura caS ssnnta Set^ura, and 
it would really bo a great advantoi^ if soma of our modem zeidots 
for Scriptural education would t^e more pain^ than they do to 
teach, not simply the letter of the Bihlo — ^which nine-tenths of their 
pupils are wholly incapable of applying, to any purpose, for 
thmselves—but the relidon of the Bible, which is liable to be so 
cruelly misiuterproted. Until tiiis is done wo can hardly wonder 
that one sect finds authority for child-murdor and wife*nnirder in 
the condemnation of Asa for trusting to the physicians, 'while a 
second pleads the example of the whole line of Patriarchs in favour 
of onotner peculiar institution,” which is happily not as yet per^ 
mitted to become dom» 3 flticated among us. IvWnwhile we would 
commend the instructive analogy of the Thugs and the Moniions 
to the Pkistow jury, in case they should again be callod upon to 
decide on any acath arising from the saiue ** natural causes ” as 
that of Emma Benton. 


A PET MURDERER. 


I T is announced by telcgiaph that ou Wednesday William M. 

Tweed was convicted of wnbezzlemcnt in connexion with the New 
York Tammany frauds. The jury wore out nil night couwiloriug their 
verdict, and it was prolmbly only at the last moment that iLty 
agreed to it. A previous jury which had tried the case in January 
lut dii^reed, and it was reported, and apparently believed by 
mmy in New York, that tney had been bought up by the 
prisoner. Mr. Tweed and his friends are probably not in the 
least dismayed by the formality which has just been transacted; 
and there is no reason to suppose that the conviction, even if it 
riiould fail to be quashed by some proceFs of law, will ever bo 
followed by any kind of punishment. It is now nearly two years 
■inca Fisk, Tweed’s more notorious coDfederato in the gigantic 
ftauds and robbmries of the Tammany ring, was shot down liko a dog 
in open day on the stairs of his hotel by a man whom he had 
crossed both in love and business. Stokes, the asBassiu, is at the 
present moment olive and in excellent spirits, and apparently an 
olue^ of ofieotionate inten* 8 t to all classes of the American 
public. On his first trial the jury disagreed ; an interval elapsed 
and then there was another trial, and this time the jury fo\md nim 
tfuilty. There had never of course been the slightest doubt as to 
nis guilt. He was taken Tcd»handcd within a few feet of his 
victim. The only question with the juries seems to have been 
whether ridding the world of such a scoundrel as Fisk should 
technically be regarded as murder, and whether, instead of a 
verdict of guilty, they should not return a vote of thanks. There 
ia^ no Mason to believe tliat, if Tweed had been shot instead of 
Fk^ his loss would have been regretted or bis mnrderer hanged ; 
but nc bos the con^mkition of knowug that an equalfy lenient view 
will be taken of his own crimes. Stokes, instead of being carried 
to the gallows, was aentenced to four years’ iniprisonment in Sing^ 
6 ing^ and it would be on interesting historical event i:^ by any 
chance, Tweed should meet him there. Even the mild sentence of 
four years will probably be reduced by hiUf a yoar as a ro'ward for 
good conduct 


. Btokes’s removal torn the Tombs to Sing-SinF gives one a 
curious idea of position of criminala in tiie UhitMl States, and 
the aflecUonate and fraternal rektions which subsist between them 
and the dfilcers who have charge of them. Reporters of course 
accompanied Stokas on his journey, which might perhaps bo calM 
a progMss. The Deputy-Sheriff, whose duty it wm to convey him 
to his nowouarters, was familiarly addressed as Bill, and caUed hie 
prisoner Eu. It has often been reniarkod that our own institu- 
tions are rapidly becoming Americanized, and there was a case the 
other day in which the magistrates h^ to subscribe sixpence 
among them in order to provide a birch for whipping a little boy, 
no provision having lx;cu made by the Stato for such on extravagance. 
In the United States the admimstmtion of criminal justice is con- 
ducted in the most economical manner, and the Deputy-Bheriff, with 
Stokes and another prisoner, went to the railway in a tramway car as 
part of the general public. The expense of a cab would no doubt 
nuvo been oiaallowed by the authorities. When Stokes first stepped 
out of his cell he was pale and nervous. He had ou — for everything 
is minutely cbroniclea — ^his old dark^checked suit, a white ehiit, 
and a black and wlute silk necktie, which he wore at the trial. 
He also wore a black soft hat. Stokes’s companion was Couse, a 
clerk who had ph^aded guilty to embezzlement, and had boon 
sentenced to imprisonment for two years and a half; he was ^^well 
attired and wore a fashionable overcoat.” Stokes stood by the 
stove and smoked a cigar, and, having murdered a man in cold 
blood, seems to liave thought himself superior to Oouse, who was 
only a thief. When a pair of luuidcufls was produced Stokes 
looacd surprised, but he bad to go through the form of ^ing 
manacled to Couse. In the car Stokes exjiressod great commisera- 
tion for himself, and Bug]2[e6ted that the District Attorney ought 
really to prosecute the witnesses against him for perjury. Bis 
remarks on the weather, on his health — it seems he does not like 
confinement--on the architecture of the streets, are all recorded 
with reverent care. At fimt be was not recognized in the car ; but 
before he left it to go to the railway the crowd gathered round him, 
and eveiybody wanted to ride in the same vehicle. The l^puty- 
Hheriff placed his prisoners in the smoking-car of the train, and 
here again the imblic rushed in. ^^Mon were standing on the 
seats, and the aisle 'was pocked.” We are also told that police 
ofiicers laid aside their digiiity, elderly ladies and gentlemen forgot 
their anxiety to obtain seats, employes forgot their work, and all 
joined the newsboys in the rush to see him.” Many climg 
to the platform of the carriago, and had to bo plucked away 
by force. When the train started a solemn, elderly gentleman, 
wearing a silk hat, approached Btokos and took his hand, saying, 
Ed, 1 am sorry to seo you hero, it’s terrible. Be a man when 
yon come out. Ed, be a man.” As this sort of admonition 
appeared to be offensivo to Stokes, the Deputy-Sheriff benevolently 
interfered. Then an Irish friend lutroducra himself, and Stokes de- 
nounced the rascality of the man ho had murdered. At Tur^- 
town Couse struck in a word. Ho had been offered a situation 
there, and was sorry he had not taken it. But. then, you 
know,” he added, ** the salary was only three thousand dollais, and 
the people here are high-toned, so I couldn’t have lived on that and 
been one of them.” fie probaoly intended to convey that the high 
tone of the people of Tarry town led him into embezzlement. When 
the train stopped at the Sing-Sing station, the party '^^ent to an 
hotel, and oidered a bottle of wine, which was all drunk. 
“ Ed,” suld the Deputy-Shoiiff to his prisoner, “ I thought 
you’d like a drink before going inside.” In front of the 

P rison the mob, perhaps from an affectionate recollection of 
'isk, used iusulimg language to Blokes. ** Shout him ! ” 
cried one. When Mj?. llubUdl, the Warden of the prison, appeared, 
Stokes gave hini a letter from Mr. Tremaine, his counsel, and 
the Warden promised to do what he could to make him com- 
fortable. We’ll take good coi’e of you here,” he said ; you’ll 
lihe this place better than the Tombs. Here you have a change of 
scenery and an occupation.” The clerk of the prison then put the 
usual Questions to him, and every time the clerk asked a question 
a broad grin overspread his countenance, and Btokes, in answering, 
smiled.” All the associations connectea with Stokes seem to have 
been regarded as gay and comical. He had only shot a man 
'U'hom he did not like, and who, though good fun in a sort of way 
while ho lived, was no great loss. Couse was in excellent ^irits, 
and could not help laugbing outright when he hoard that he was 
at once to be ai>poiDted chaplain’s clerk. But the prison clerk did 
not laugh at Couse; there is no humour in mere embezzlement 
compared with murder. The next thing was that Btokes and 
bis companion had to exchange their ordinary clothes for tlio 
prison uniform. It is satistotory to know that ‘Hhey were 
m excellent humour.” The pubbo would have been sony, no 


doubt, if a swindler and an assassin had been at all put out by the 
fonnaJitics of criminal justice. When Stokes had put on bis sew 
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pulled , 

tliat ? A little too tight round the waist, that’s all.” Hut be was 
surprised to find that there were no pockets. What, not a pistol 
pocket F” he exclaimed; and the delicate humour of the almsion 
was folly appreciated. Stokes was then weighed. He had been 
snivelling about hie sufferings in the Tomba and loss of wei^t, 
and was annoyed to be told that he bad been getting ibt. Adter 
so many marks of gemal and kindly interest^ be seems to hate Iblt 
rather disappointed that the upsbotwas to bebfein a cell. OOasewaa 
talking glilfly to the roportera.imtil a beeper said/* l^nnd over 
there ; you’re a convict now ana must not talk.” Oouae, we are 
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ol^a, ''HeW^]uitWwaain^64»con^o^^^ tV1|iieiKlmi^%\ 
dttite of oiwr nxxd xw^tM \t1th 1 

ppcils Aturbig noto-Moks to taka down otq^bbg bo am, and 
omi^o bow looki^, he had , perhaps not' boon mute into aa to ' 
bis real posHion. Stokes’a voice alao treilibleay sjod the hero 
appbed a bandkeTcbief which a kecjwr jg;ave him to hia eyod. Thia 
must indeed have been an affecting moment, and . it doee not eeetn 
,to have ooonrrod to any one that. Stokee, who was' only about to 
nndmgo a mild n^inishment, ouglit by rights to have been hanged 
last year. It has boeti arraiigod that ho is to be shipping 
clerk in the cig.ir manufactory uf the prison, a very easy and 
comfortable position ” ; but as he had a bad cold in the head, 
it was believed that he would he allowed to remain in the hos- 
pital for a time in order to gain 8U*ength.” 

It must be admitted that the gentle and tender treatment of the 
murderer of Fisk aft'ordfl every emroumgement to eomobody to 
shoot Tweed, and this would probably relieve the people of rfew 
York of a gtw)d deal of embarrassment. NVe have to apologise to 
our rooders for transcribing so mucli of this sickly and nonaenaicnl 
rubbish, but it may perhaps eurr^) as n warning to some of oiir own 
jouimls of what they will come to if they do not impose some re- 
straint on their passion for morbid gossip and aensationm description. 
It must be remarked that this Hort of writing about criminals 
is not merely a r»jflex of a debased public opinion, but that it bus 
had a groat deal to do with debasing and currupting opinions. The 
newspapers make heiocs of rogues and villains, and hold thorn up 
as objeids of publie interest, watching thorn from house to house, 
and nicording every particular concerning them as if it were of the 
utmost importance ; and the public, having been entertained by 
this ininuto biogi*ft])hical and psycho-physiological record, lM‘giu to 
look upon the criminals thus presented Ui them ns if they were 
somehow old frieiida whose errors cannot very well be condoned, but 
who ought, on account of tlie amusement they have furnished, to 
be treated as kindly as possible. The moral is that justice can never 
ho satisfaciorily administered ns long as a fuss is made about 
malefactors. They should l)e locked up out of the wny or banged, 
as the case may be, with tbc least possible amount of publicity and 
ceremony. 


ItAlT.WAY PAKCELS. 


S EVl'lRAL carmen have been tried mid convicted on charges of 
stealing goods entrusted to their (\aro. When the system of 
collecting parcels in Ijoudon is described, the wonder is, not tliet 
thefts oct*ur, but that any valuable ])roporty travels safely. A lirm 
of jewollow .sent two gold watches to a finii at Liverpool in a 
parcel which was sealed with a seal bearing the name of the firm. 
It was delivered at a Receiving Houho in Ordbrd Street, where it 
was taken in a cart to the niilway station at Kuston Square. A de- 
tective officer employed there noticed a parcel scaled in a very chirosy 
and suspicious mfiuiiwr|imtwithapropOTsenl, but with the pressuro 
of a finger. This pawel W7i3 addressed to the same linn at I.iveP- 
pool as the parcel wdiich had contained tho two gold ivatchcs, and 
it is not, we belimc, disputed that the two parcels w'cre the same. 
Blit when the parcel was opened nt Liverpom it contained nothing 
but hay and straw. Tlio cart employed to collect these parads 
was in "charge of a man and a boy. According to the evidence of 
tho boy, who was admitted ns nn approver,” the parrel was 
opened by an accomplice, who got into tho cart; the watches wore 
taken out, and the parcel was re-sealed at a piiblic-hoitso at which 
they stopped for the pur^iojst*. If this story is not true, it might 
be true ; and it may excite surprise by showing that these CyOmien 
have ahnost been invited to plunder the valuable property which 
passes ilmmgh their hands. Railway Coiniianies mate ctlbrU, 
more or loss ctlkdual, to ensure the safety of goods carried 
upon their lines *, but it seems that goods in process of collection 
have been allowed to take their cnauce. A jeweller's parcel 
might, we should think, daserve to be IreaM with special 
cate. It might be placed in a locked receptacle, instead of nemg 
thrown promiscumisly into a cart. But if it i^ not worth while to 
take such pi'ccautions, rohborios must inevitably occur. Tho jury 
found the carman guilty, but a^uilted the' alleged accomplice, so 
that they did not altogether believe the boy’s story. Th^ how- 
ever, for our purpose matters little. The hot believed that the 
watches were stolen between the Receiving Omce and the railway, 
station, and they could only be stolen by opening the parcel and 
re-sealing it. In another case a prcol of gold chains was made up 
in London for Liverpool, and this also was opened by the carman, 
and some of the chains were taken out. In this case the carman con- 
fessed his guilt. In another case a shoemalier was convicted of receiv- 
ing ^Id chains knowing them to have been stolon from a parcel under 
mnutoemmmstancM. He had been UijMi previou^y on a charge of 
receiving a silver flask, and acquitteiL It is stated that or 
twei^ tx^esmen of Ohslsea and Brompton gave this man an 
excellent cmaraeier ffor honesty extending over twenty years, and 
of conne it was oonvsnieq^ to the thieves to have such a respect- 
able associate. In aiicflih^ case, jewelry of the taluo of npmrds 
of 1,0091. was slfl^ Tha parcel containing this Jowa!^ was 
sent from lu^mdcm to JLaverp^^ andonarriv^ wae .frni^ to have 
been opened, and mt of i^^ont^ When weSzrive 

at si^ a^anm m this, it Aemalh^ that greater ease ^qnld 
not be takea. tte priamv lold hie boy to drive, and get iaride 
himself. OiiarriidQg atSiist^%iai^ 

Alia vaB| wUia he went away to m hitok sjignet ''it w^d 
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itota new tl^^' sehd^lmls 1 

Itot tihe qtumtittto'nnw jeai eto emnenons, mi 
win notr eddtfre to be"^ fettered in thefr operatjkms. 

We wy Isatn' from -the 1aw% Amorts lmfr:pnroSlajm I 

^n xnihi^i Thto n'me'whhib caps betore.tho 1 ^ 

^mmott PfiMS, It ttos stated by a witiuitothat^jif a 
insured, it would ha,vo..betoajpMMly taked csxe oC: hedv 
as an ordinary paroeh ** it would be ohudDSd^dowii m the 
oomer.” The parcel in timt cose was wort)! 4iol./an|l;it iriks ^ei 
insured. ..^The some witness qtiled that the psmto anl'tlfrq^ 
down; imy are left to take care of themselves..- ato^tww 

guards Of the moil train. They lock the parcels id the wnopigt- 
mentin which they ride, or toe next .eompartmeBt»'v" lf| tmd 
a witness, I haa heOh told tot parcel was of groat |atae^ 
the guard could have tahem it'with him .in his .poo|^ or 
box he rides in.” A parcel* amved late, and the guardiaiet lieipg'^t 
hand, a porter unlocked his box, and took out tlm waybi^ Aw 
entered the parcel in it. frther {Arsons, have keys that open toe 
box* A go^ many workmen i||i the Company’s service who rtomr 
canriages have keys which open the parcol-l^ic, and nassengsn 
also have keys. This was on the Qi^ Western Beilway some 
years ago. A guard stated in that case that bo bed nev&t lost a 
parcel before or since that night, ond he had carried hundreds of 
thousands of parcels. According to this report, the diffrrenee 
between insunsi and uniusunsd parcels is mqrely this, that the 
former ride in the guard's box ana the latter in the box next to it. 
Perhaps if this ho so, it is hardly worth while to insure peicels, 
and wo may conjecture that soma of toe parcels lately lost in 
liondon were not insured. It is rather difficult to see how toe 
man and hoy who manage a collecting cart could devise and 
c^urry out different modes of treatment for insured and uninsoreil 
parcels ; and if their trentment be the same, it is hardly worth while 
to pay the higher rate for carriage. 

It IS to be leared that, although heavy sentences may-produce a 
momentary impression upon the class of carmen, yet the existence 
of the temptation will ensure the renewal of the offence. Trade 
requires groat facility of transmitting goods; and perhaps oc- 
casional losses are bakneed by everyday oonvemence. We might 
ask, however, whether it would not bo desirablo that Railway 
Companies riiould moke special anangementB for toe caniage m 
watches and jowolry, and charge on extra rate in consideration of 
extra care. The Carriers* Act, which n-aa passed before tho 
establishmout of railways, enables carriers to give notice that they 
will not be liable for vtuimble articles unless declared and paid for 
accordingly. TJie object of this enactment may be anpposed to 
bo to givo (^portunity to carriers of making special arraugemeats 
for the safety of property thus declared. We believe that on 
some railways small parcels are placed in a locked reo^itacle ; and 
when once the parcel gets upon tho railway it is easy to take some 
such precaution for its Bofoty. But carts which traverse die 
sti-cets of London with such doviations and stoppages as their 
drivers iJeaso, ailord dangerous facilities for robVcijy. We are 
tolerably outspoken in oiir complaiuts of losses on forei^ railways, 
but it would bo difficult to find nny worse cusos than those wiiioli 
havo lately occui'red in Londun. 

The Judge addressed tho prisoners in the usual style in p^ing 
seiitonco. “ To your can>,” siiys he, a largo amount of valuable 
property has been entrusted, and it is a matter of noi:eAsity that 
carmen should be so trusted.” We may perhaps question the 
necessity which is here assumed; but we may admit that the 
arrangement is convenient. It might he reqmi*cd that jewellera 
and other dealers in vnluahle goods should send them ddrect to t.he 
railw^ay stations, or that specim collections, with additional precau- 
tions against thieves, toould l)e made a few times a day. It Hardly 
seems necessary that in tho conduct of daily business such stroxig 
temptations should be offei*ed to dishonesty. No doubt aU 
precautions are inconvenient; hut some precautions ere neces- 
sary in all trades. Tho plans of the prisoners were so skilfully , 
laid that for a long time they succeeded in avoiding detectiooi 
and at last it was only through the information of accomplicea 
that the ofTonccs were proved and couvictiona aecuied. From Uus 
the Judge trusts that other criminals will learn that they are never 
secure against beinjr betrayed by their partners in guilL and that 
there is no safety xor them whatever their skill and caati(Hi/<^a- 
happily theto lessons have Iteen taught by criminal trials £brlliH||!T 
generations, but the temptation of valuable property easily acees- 
eible has proved too strong to be resisted. It is, says the Judge; 
absolutely essential for toe protection of the public who eom^ 
polled to entrust their property to carriers and railways, mi for 
the prolection of carriers and Railway Companies from the depfee^ 
tions of their servanta, that when detection is made it abidl be 
followed by exemplary punishment. This, of oourie, nobbdy 
denies. But unhappily it has been said and acted upon ttaiqr 
times before ; and aim it has been acted upon up io a cehain 
point, reaction is sure to follow. Hoim w cattle lie veiy 
much exposed in fluids, and formerly it tohu^t de- 
sirable for toe tootection of this valuable pinpegty to hang 
those who stole Yt. Lately » however, we have come to con- 
sider lifr more inmrtant than proper^; aadl^ an extension of 
toe same ptineijj^ we mighi amvo at the ccmclusion toat 
it would he better to oftr fewer ftcihtka for crime, even by tlin 
abridgment of some of toe conventeDce of railway traffic* Ike 
^uusatum whether toesa prisoners toould be respectively stotsoeed 
• tojpeaalsiarritad^for. se^ principally interestiag 
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to the prieoiiOT hiiuaelf, fivr we ute ^vuiUe to petamde doieelfilit^ 
that the security of jewelluTs' pnrc^ during m. bmye^ 
urill f^tW dcpoad upon the pToctseappiiiticMiiiient of puuislimetii:. ' 
However, it is to 1)0 hoped that tlie J\idg«;i ia w#^ll aubistied Wfh 
with his o^vu speech tmd with Iho eenteucea v^ich he pronounced. 
The roccdver was told that it is such os he who snahc thieves, and 
that he <*ould not fail to huow that Uio valuable pr<’iperty which 
he bought of a cariuAn hud been? part of that eiitrastod to him by 
his oi^ployora. AH these r^narhs sjo os old as sin and sufTeriiig ; 
bat it IS pleasant to obaorve' that a judge cau diorivu satisfaction 
from enunciating them. 


' TIH: TlIRATHEfi. , 

M ISS BHAD 1 X)N' peidiapa intended a saUro on modeni wives 
when she wrote the drama (SrUMa. Oeilainly the cliarncter 
she. has drawn is ne diifei'entas j^usaiblofrom Ihe energetic Ladiea who 
sit opou School Boards and agitato for W ooian's Iti^ta^ and it is 
to bo feared that (J'cisoidah vutno both on the sfcago and at lioiuc 
must lx» insipid. The expoiioiont of producing such a play ivas 
bold, and we wish wo oould add that it is likely to be successlhl. 
In point of art it is hi^shly commendabK but Us pt^pulaidty c«n 
hardly he more UMn taoderato. We shall not Attract lumiy v'isitors 
to the Princesse Thuatro by the Matoment Umt this idny is 
ceedingly well w ritieUf aud cimtuins some of groat pnwor 

and lieniity. This morely littvAiy merit is alTuost untuarktU* 
abloi and as iJto play coutaina only two c}iar:inters btfsidos 
the lady, there is not much set^ for acting, ewii if the 
cewnpony at the l*rince.V 3 Tht-wtro were strong, which it 
oerlttinly is not. All depflids on Mrs. Bouabv, who both 
looks and acts the patiout wife sfktkfactxirily. We do not tiiink a 
better repreaeniative of lli.*. cluiriict could be tound ; hut then it 
Would bo possible to ivconeile owscH' io the chtim( 1 ;or not bidng 
ropresonhd at }U 1 . Modem ilrauialisls labour under the diiSculiy 
.that Shulcspcaro tliooght of the sruiie things Wore thtnn, and we 
cannot bUnto Miss BrAiidoii if anno of her Unoa recall the mennny 
of him who 


Ulcr the. haso .tmls3aTi, threw ii p/forl ssmy 
Rk.'her tlum till iii.H tribe. 

Nobody can object to the roproduction in a slighllv altered form of 
CXhello and licHlmnna; but it will, we tliiiilc, W' generHlly felt 
that one lago either cm the stage or iti the closet ih enough. An 
imitation wniost approaching to Inirleaqiie of tho looks and tones 
appropriated by tln^itTical tradition to logt) fails lo render 
the dmrnctf'r of Ccwiuo inbyrestiug, while it is iioees.Harily dUiigr<»e- 
abte. We hod almost forgotten to mention that Miss Braddou has 
Tcdeomod ItcrOrisclda from impossible and intolerable complcieues.s 
of vjituo by making her spend uer irusbaiidXxnouoy, like a horoino 
of * one of Miss Braddoife own novels who orders h«?r lover to 
build her a fow oonson’atorios in the London house which tbesy 
are to oooapy after roarriapre. Tlie ruling passion for millinwy 
end npholst^ry shows itself m the bills which Giialtierob Htewiutl 
brings to Uisinaster after he has been three months married. ' Fine 
dresses and jewels cost noUkhig in a nowl, and arc a profHablo 
outlay upon a play. Krtsiyttiing has been dono by scenic oma- 
mentadion and lungnificont coelumo to render this pSay atlracti^*© ; 
but if it stood simply upon this, it would haw to contend witli 
foriunlable rivals, and wo feiir that the merit of kliss Braddon 
in writing, and of Mrs. Kouaby in arting, the ebameter of 
Gristdda wiH bt) less auproewted than it deserves. There arc not 
enough T>o«ii>J<» in Ijondon who oiro for this land of thing and 
eonie of ih«*so people am too indolent or too fristidioua to 
oontxibato by tlieir ])re«ence to a success w*hi6h novr.rtheless 
they would bo glad to hear tiff. If w'e corupiro this play 
wita tiiat in which Mrs, Koosby hrst becoroe known iit Ijondon, 
we diJsH peroeive how f«tr it is drficient in the rIptogtiIs of duwrbln 
pepulririty. It has obt’^ined what woaM bo caHed in Paris a succh 
and thort is nil that cun bo mrpoctod from it. “We hope, 
Atoweveir, ttint tho author will tmA be discouraged from frirther 
K ^he would tom hm* talent in this dwetion, tho public 
would gain in two ways— -by getting more good plays and fewer of 
those ^vdls which, nhhoo^ undeniably clover, have becOtno 
monotonone. . 'Wo f4mild lie glad if she could produce ano^er 
•fuijly geed part for Mrs. Hou^/ and conirivu to set the 

K mtm «thiurtiv%. We enn hardly say that it is wortt while 
> Wid sec this lady in fS'rwe/r/ff, althou^ sho docs very 
weff^ iiii It. Tho pitbiic ahraj-s resent bdng drawn to K 
theatm on ifalso pitrtenccs, and it is better tmnfore to say 
hone^ tkst MIm Braddon will not, we thhde, succeed in 
sstiddgg a bmren two fruitful. Poo^ who bays nothing 
aba to do my tieteit to almost aaytmog, but there is a 
wide diifenooe between busy liORdeners And my Mteriog Italians. 
%. fnity of Iksliflh neoide tinder tho chramhatencoe of the 
Ibmtmm would omrfciuifly net tell one ancfther riiorieB, Wonum 
vpQudd 'teike te ifiiney'-wixck. and mm woulfl smoke or qt onarda 
OK bilbnnAs. Tlie«tary of Griacdde Wright ba intorcitlno: to those 
wbp'hltfd Itmd a fresit many other atome, and bad yariHuiiated all 
tteinflKeriobnt motim^ capable of btring produced by inxxnriye. 
Bvbl W WieiNW Bnglbh life, wbiidi movea «o miioh ilurter than 

m. i^Mtefid to Mbs Braadcni for 
“ r #1^ ua » waweil wiftont ^ mtordor. To mom 
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bCm Bted^n oftnicfrite otiwsroiiiill|rie8 into her 
l^bit mdy tbit kind of ipcaiit wUiMs unprofitome. 'The contenoit 
whidh Winmai' fe(d ter the chaiWfCtei of Griseldu is iirobably wjiy w 
beyond tbiri; <^mcn for her husbaiwl. Tet ahuort the only point df 
sj^hipnitihy which we con discover for Gtiattieru m tliot ho goes htto 
a passion when the steward brings mider his inejHiriion hie wife’s 
bills. Ho is not a paity to the abduction of the child, which is 
managed ontir^y by the wicked cousin : and indeed If the idea of 
testing his wifeV docility had been much olitruded, the play wotdil 
be intolerable. The oWdiepco of Oatheriuo cstempliHcfl the taming 
of the shrow, but wo di>ubt whether inon or woiueu ^A-ould bo 

S teased to see hejr pull off her cap and throw it under foot, if she 
id this in the iitst act. Griselda says that she owes uyerything 
to her husband, and that lu^ may, it Im pleases, take away that 
which ho OHS given. This, however, is nearly the limit of her 
patience. She utters eloquent protests against her husband * smi- 
psed pi^ojoct of diyorco, and whou her child is abducted, she 
necomes a mikl reproduct i<w, first of Constance^ and afterwards of 
Ophelia. We do not suggest that Miss Braddon has plagiarized a 
aitigle tliought, or word, and yet neither she nor other authors can 
help remembering what thoy 'liave reiid iu Bluikapsuiv, 

There appears to be no rtisoii why Mr. Clmrles Reade should not 
Bucc»»ed on the slagi) equally 'with other authors, when lie adopts 
the same methods to obtain hhccs 6.«. 'J'he Wmdrrino h 
founded on a real Mtnry of the last ceuiury, which is well adajrted 
to enlist tho symp.«ithv of pit and giillerios, and it must be allon ed 
in tho nuthnr'.s and innnfigcr’s favour that that sympathy is 
abundanilv displayed. This story hiis iK/on taken from a tolume 
of Howell’s Sttifr Trialny ami vie are happy to tltink that Miv 
Ih^ade has opened a vein of incident and cluivactor which may 
supply him with materials for novels nnd plan’s during the ro« 
niainder of his career. A\ e tlo not indeed think that Mr. Itetulob 
ilmina caii bavo a fair cliaiice on the Loudon stage unjess it be 
more expensively rot up. It is quite true that the cows and troea 
in one si*ene aro only too conspienouijly nr‘w; but other »cefif.« ore 
rather diKigi-ccably old. It iieiy be tin' fault of the tailor or of llio 
W'onmr when olotlios Icjok as if tln*y had boon thrown upon the * 
person witli a pitchfork ; hut a iminagci* who produce.^ a drama of 
llie kist century must fuUil two P'fpiisites— liist, to supply a mun- 
bov of characters with tho clothes of geutlomen of the pisriud j and, 
secondly, tij make thWo chiUMctiTvS look like gentleuitMi when they 
arc dressed. 

Two trials are repoited in a single volume, and the defendant in 
the th-at becomes plaint iff in tin.- ticoml. To prevent disappoint- 
triont, we may mention that iicilhiT iuilfie nor counsel in the trial 
i which forms the last act of tho ihnulerinf/ Ifvir got up in 
imitation of celebrities of "W istiuinstor llkll, and we may add 
that Mr, Iteade has agreeuhly varii'd tljo ordinwy p)'<H;edwre 
of I^lisb courts by causii.g the wiiufvsses in the Uiu of k’ls hero 
for murder tp be called AUoiimltdy by tlie proawution and defence. 
It has been suggested as mi im])i’ovejnont m the procedure of tho 
Tichbome case to try each ia^c sc‘p.!r«toly ;|uid tho only difficulty 
in doing this nppfairs to bo to ksUIu huw futtr.y issues th»Te ore, 
ttnd where each begins and eii(i.s. But it Wvmld Iw quite simple 
and intelligible to propose, to call tho witnosses altjinately, and it 
would bo a great deal more lively, 'fhe hero (»f the play was kid- 
nap j)edH» a l>ov by a conlrivauco of Ins uncle, mid iKiusiKu-ted to a 
plantfltion In Bemisylvank. Iluturniug us :i mnu^ lio claims hk 
lather's title And estates; and, while litigation is peitdiug, he 
ncoidontaBy shotris a poaejiur. Tlie iuhSIh, who is in pos- 
.session, seizes the opportunity thus prc'.seiited to get his nepoew 
hangefd. He Hulxinis witnessi's. who swear that tho iJioot- 
iitg WHS deliberate j but other w'itiicKsert cz.i 3 oso tlw chdractev 
and motives' of these witnesses, and ultmiately Iho Crown COAU- 
eel Uirowa nn his brier, and the \ii-tui)u.s characterH of the play 
tell upon each other's breu^ls, wbile the wicked viicle and kia 
ocoomplices fold their onus and 'bcowl. Tlie aecoiul trial, whiok 
was a civil iieticm to rccov lt tho estates, is not iucludtHl hi tho 
dnuna, w;liich is c^'itoiuly n jiity, as wo shouid Imve liked to see a 
reprosOQtaiion of that I'cmarkublti device of tlie Irish iwlges, who 
OAUSod all Biu wilne.sses on both s'ldes to stand upon \A ARHietaW 
and look one onothor in the face, hf each witness were ^^vided 
with a sbillelogh, nud if tbc baud would strike up a lively 
tune, wc think tho effect Avould be so good as almost to eaueo 
ns to mgvet tho omission of this scene from the play. But aa 
a matter of constructive art, Mr. Reodo lutis dimbtless ootreot 
in stopping whero lie did, and the epoctatoiu oosUy sup- 
pose that which actually did Occur — nainaly, tiiat tlu» kero 
obtained a Teitlict. The beat part of tho play is that which 
peases in America. It exhibits a oondiUon of things now 
entirely departed. ' Transportation has btMui dxdishod in Anstra^ 
and auhoogh one of the Austiaffan colonies did -agree, or «vfiai 
request, to no supplied with com ids, tho colootete « 4 W oanitel 
to exfwn thal they sttpuhited only for'eunvicts of good clnwAw. 
But m the lust century ** white risves,” sa liiey may he eidted* 
worked upon Amerioan planiations just od in the ffmt half thte 
(Wtury they worked upon AriAtraliun roads aad ten»s. Maiiy df 
them were fiiithM and ysluablc .servimta. jHtid ooutributed to make 
the fovtunea of theix mastera and frnqacnvly made their own. Gases 
of free and honest meiti or boys boii^ lridns|{^:m^sold or hoimd 
to planters wm not UBCommon, and dmt Reality <md 

novelty in the metufe" which this nkyr proMOts «f i^s hoeo wcnkkif 
ohawiriatkmmTte^ l\eov<sriiieer^ilMneri;|idA^^ 
m aBootduDaiL .aha his .countrymen;^ b«ve the cmdit of hmtec 
made the hariw wb&e lha owim k a planter 3 

Yankee lype^ A gentler r^ne may be sitpposed to be mAhttoinfid 
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garner'* quom ujpou bis nkotation o^d c«iek , 

Urn nefisrw ti^m ia tfia j^oat ml oud fbri 

hgn>f wcnainig[ m ^tigmX And unAcdted atlk; 
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bAs conaidorable deiicMaut!^ of popularity. 
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MOntETS STKUGGLR FOB NATTOXAL EDTTCATIO^t* 

M K. MOBLEY’S HTliclufl ou likluoation in tbs Fottniff/dlf/ 
Jiisviffw liavtf bocoiut;, m tbcy well doi 5 Cjr\;i> to beciomo^ tlia 
text-book aiul inaniuil of tlioao wlio object to tho Education Act 
on NunconfoTBilst or SecuLuist'j^romaltc Tkey form inobtuparably 
tbe beat Btateuiont of tbeir c»i»e tbat haj9 uppeiidrcd — ^tko iiso^t 
^rouj^h in ita ti'eatuiout of lliu subject, and tbu luust 
ing in ita educational and politirnl aijus. Aa sucli liif Tolunie 
murits a detailed I'evlaw, iKJtwithstAiidiug that it« character and 
purpose are political rather lliun litoraiy. 

Mr. MorU^ opens with a id**a w'bich Hlrikca us os irrefevout. 
Whether the Cflimvh or Dissent h.u> tho better poliliciit tuiio- 
oodeuts wonlfl be on inaportaut quciition if we were left to esti- 
mato tho arguments ibr ivnd against the Eihiciitiou Act by purely 
d priori cohaldcrationa. As a matter of fact wu are not so left. 
Tho case for the (luvernuiont otid the cose for tlie Education 
Tioa^o are perlwtlv Intelligible on their own lucrit^. In Mr. 
Morlcy a hands neither of tmvio cases is made to rest, in aiuy 
c.oneiderable degree, ou the terrible^ 25th Clause. Tliat cluoso 
is mainly unportaut, he frankly adiuitSj as the key to a 
position/ It IS tho vulnerable pnuit in a large system, and it 
18 ibr this reason that it is singled out fur attack. Mr. Morlby’s 
own ostiiuato of its t'eal significanco nniy perhaps be judged from 
the fact that ho takes no notice of the principal argoment that has 
been urged in its deh*.uGC. The Ixiogue has liccu I'epeatcdly 
chaUeiiged to show why it is worse to buy instniction in reading 
and writing from a DiMiominalional teacher ^lan to buy in- 
struction in higher subjects. Air. Ohiunbfrlaiii Imusolf would 
not object to send hia daughter to learn chawmg or music at 
a Hoiunn Catholic s^diool, provided that he was satislied that 
she would W subjoclcd to no pimdvtizing inditences vrhiie 
then?. Tie would silnply iiiquhv wheMior this was tho most cou- 
venieut way of getting the particiil iv Icssojs he wanted for her. 
A School Ikwud which pays the tee fur a child attendiug a Denomi- 
natioual school is in a siiniUr poaltkju, ^vith tho diirsxencc that, os 
the pnrent is presuinably himself of the deurmiinatloh to wliich 
the s(hnol belongs, prt^selytisju is more entfrely impossible iliAn It 
over could bo in tho cose supposed. Tho objectiost to tho a&iiatien 
against the 25th is nut llmt it b) a smaB matter — that, wo 
agret^ with Air. Alurlcy, might bo luilSlfog tu tho point ; the objec- 
tion is that it is a matUn’ which <li»e.s not riNilly concern the con- 
troversy between Denomiirtitionulism and Sectdarisin. It is not a 
case of the Nonconformist ivfnsing U) pay ,2h(L for ConlbnxiLst 
teaching— thorci Air. Alorlov’s palullels of Uougomontand Hampden 
might apply. It is thu cose of tho Noucuuformist tefusing to 
buy rndnuontory instruction in the choapei*t markets because that 
market Tiappens to be kept by Conform ists.'. ^ . , 

The essoutiol part, however, of Mr. MorleJ’s orgunusirt is con- 
cerned with much huger questions than tho inalntcnanco or repeal 
of the 25th Clause. He cuudciua.H the EdUcstion Act on Wo 
gronnrls ; first, because it perpetuates a system which, ooimuits the 
work of olemeutory education to tho clergy ; secondly, because the 
elenunitary cducatiou thus oUained is bad in quaJi^. Mr, Morli»y 
devotes many pa^ to the first of theso points, but he ends by niAkbig 
an admiasloA which virtually absolves ns from criticizing them. 
Objoctiomibre as he tiunks the plan of giving Stato aid to denomi- 
national achook), he would acquiesce in it— if we uuderstaud him 
Tightly— provided that it wi'cured a Bound secular education, 
amdl not maintain that the pcmominatioual s}'8tem .as at present 
administered does secure this, though Mr. Fitch has shown in the* 
current number of the ForUiipUly iRemm tluit it comes nearer 
doing 80 than Mr. Morley, followmg Air. Josenh Payne, had sup- 
poaed. We shall only conteud, first, that the sliortcomiugs, what- 
ever they aro; of elomonUry education in Engjxuid ore due to 
nauses lying ontBido the Deuomiuational system ; and,; secondly, that 
Mr. Morlay and those who think ami act with him ore the main 
obstaclea to the dovelopmeut of a really effective system. 

It oihy be conceded thert^fbre, at all evente fdnr the putnoMS of 
the present aTgumeat, that the quality of the seculw. eancation 
in DAnDminatioual uchugh is us b^ oa Mr. Morley represents 
^ examine the causes to. which he aseribes thik bad- 

WBkA. ThesA omiAQ9.iire mkiidy two— the seotanan alma ^ school: 
numagm and the ihelllcliAiW of the teachers. Deoominatioaalr, 
ichoob/ Boya Mk. ^can never mafia tho provision pf 

good secular hirttoic^en ibair main object^ fpr tha oxcelkiit 
xeason that . the j^iaidn. of gooi secular katructiion is a 
aseondary o^tr vaih ihosa who wmk tbam .7 BT thlai* meant 
tn ba anylhm hmm' ^laa a.1^«uBren, truism, it. moat rM a» tba- 
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miriiamaosil ssfiaeVmoiiai^ similar, easBeffi tmt, Dm 

authdidtles ofthe Mtmonbn Department tslm the.placa .of perfmtaaa 
tho persons to be eouvmcfjl. M^fMotHey quotes firoin hO^fuar of tha 
National Society a statement that: the object at which the mAttagars 
of Ohureh schools oijgbt unifiirraly to am is tha tminiiig of the 
young Ohr^uin for full communion with the Choreh ao4, as 'it 
prtdiuiaiiary to that, .a tr^ning for Confinuation. The Whole sohobt 
time of a chiid shonld load upAo this.” He then adds, 
course, therefore, secular dnatruction goes to tho wall.^’ Where is 
the' tw^uihir P Even if wo p;iant that secular instruction would cer- 
tainly go to the wall if it were left to Dononunatioiiiil school- 
niimage^ to assign it i1^ proper jiloce, that ts no rosaon why it 
should go to the wall when its pkica I^aa to be sisignad^not by dia 
xuanagers,, but by a J)epai^ni0at which liolda the>||iuwpstr^^ and. 
consequently has the power of raying to the managers, If yoii do 
not make llie whole school time of a child lead r up to something 
besides you shall not have tho opp<trtunity of making 

it lead up to thia.” Borne off the wntees ia tlra Naiticw Boeiaty a 
*WhifAiy Puper sivy^ such ineoaceivably t()olish things that wa 
are .termed to suspect that they must have been suborned 
by the ^Secularists to. discredit, their own professed .prindplea. 
But ilioir folly does not ofibet tho questioa so long aa the 
managers for whose benefit they write have seUse enough tu m 
that, however much they decry eecizlar education, thisy imist jme 
as much of it as tho Education Ofime demands, or lose tfieir i&ro 
of the Birliamentary grant. And even if they have not the ramw 
to see this, it does not afihet the question, fiscauee in thatrervent 
riio grant will certainly be withdrawn. 

The sedPnd reason why Denoudnotional Bcb< 30 fki sra bad', aecord- 
ing to Mx. Morley, is the badness of the teaehers, and' ihfo he 
attributes to their having been brong^it up in lW>mtiiatiiHial 
training oehools. Wo will a^iu ussuine, fi>t the sake of argument, 
that the teachers in Denimunational schools are as indficient aa 
I* Air. Aforloy sap. But where is the evidence that this hieffideimy 
is the faiut or the traming schools P Mr. Morley qnotss several 
passages from Inspectors' Beports setting out the sa%Dets in: wldek 
the Atiidonts of tfus or that coltego have fidlcn below afimr stsndhrd 
of proficiency. But he forgets beforo a studsftat hi a traimng 
college CiUi become a certificated teacher he must pass an enuuninatfon 
cundiicted hy ofiicers of the EducalloU Depiirtmeint, and must alW 
that, as a tp^faer continuously onmiged in- the ssme school^ oblam 
two favourable reports from an ins^tor, with on intmrvid of a 
year Iwtwecn them. It follows from this tfoit, if .the BimssAim 
ilopailmout and tho Inspectors du their daty,. thv fow skinchutl 
of proficiency to which Mr. Morley takes ezeeptiou fo My 
evidAnce^ tliat a largo proportion of the students in these 
trainuig schoois wiS not succeed in becoming teaelm. 
it is only fair to the training schools to tafoi into acenouat' thh 
(thATactrr of thio material on which they have to wnsk. 
Mr. Morley quotes Dr. LyonPlayfoir to tbs-eifoet tkal 
** the teacnoro of olemenUry schools are IJaiTereity-brod qImil and 
th^y bridge overtfae chasm between tim lower and apM^ wmoofii 
by, their leamihg and zeal/ and then he soys, by wiiy elTigHiinieitt,, 
Obotrast men of fmdt h training and suim a ieSmif wi£h the 
corrospondhig edass inBoj^nd.'* There ia a double mOAcy m this 
I comporis^. The condition to, which Afr. ACorihy attrfbufes the 
^ badness of Eii^sli teachers is eqtiidk present in Scotland, <md the 
condition to ^Ich Dr. Playfair attributos the goodness of Scotch 
teachers i3\yantingin England. Scotland h^ Denominational 
schools and Denominatjonal training college.^, yet it provides good 
teachers. England has no moons of giving a higher education to 
poor students at all analogous to the Scotch univT^nrities, and conse- 
quently she foils to provide tesclmra of equal oxe^lanee. In the 
Bootdi Code there is a clause to theeSfoct thatoaiididateaiidanraf^ 

: to be examined fin; certificates must be, besides atudhntsifr tndahig' 
schools and acting teiwhersi ** graduates in arts 5 r seieseeDf any 
Djfiversiiy in the United iaiugaf^ In the Englisli Cede Aupb a 

clantoe would have no meaulag, and it is because it Sae a^nlMHaflg' 
ia ^S' Seotch Code that Scotch olemestai^ leachhig la auperioe' to 
English; , The siamlard of attaimnents pxescrihed to studeola ^ 
training eoUsges is identical in the two countries, andi thece w 
oothiiilf ia w PMylbir'a statemeut, ee given by Ale. to 

show l^t Beoteh. pupiKteaeheis who are not *'UttivoTrity 4 R<i^ 
men ” make aoy betw suhodaiisters than Kaglfeb popil^^eaelMpa 
We think k has biMa shown that the badness ef ouv eraUte 
elementary insteu0tienisnat4kietothielkmoti^ 'W# 

shaU nowendesfvcmx toshowtowhatitieatfribal^fia 
instntcrioh iebad, bosaura the Educsiioit Depactnumb. friwswm a 
vaiy lew stsndaudf and the Edneriaon Dspsataan»t| | lwss ro 
low BtRjuhud because, until ehilimn oao oe ^ te^eoiuilxi^SDka^ 
mors regularly and fo» a loBWlIjiia, itimla 
tO'prosOT^ ahigihapftBiidfliia. ' Wekaua vn^ Mir. 
A&nlegr as to tbs inMBeiiUsywf the "simssb efi'thit 
XhM Bhmdbtfd^ irtMdhd asi sf etaaiunml provuioir fos UIW/ 
That the Edueaticttiliewt^ nd ssere wmM wkfe tbt^ 

^IfhKiseirdf DMidsiAr of 
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Oode of 1673 with the standiirds prescribed in the English Oode 
of the samo jrear. We give what is required for a pose m reading 
and writing in the two highest standards: — 

READING. 

Standard V. 

En^ith Code, Scotch Code, 

Beading a short ordinary para- Reading with oxprofudon a short 
graph in a newspaper ur other passago of prose, or a Hhorfc piece of 
moaern narrative. pootry, from the highest elnss-liook. 

iiHed in the school, with explAiiaiion, 
grammar, and elemontary anolyais 
m sentences. 

Statoiakd Vf. 

To read with flaen<7 and expros- Beading with improved exprc.*i3ion, 
Sion. explanation, and ^rrAininaticiil analy* 

Hi.**, of pnJwagcs selected the In- 

WHITING. 

Standard V. 

Eitglitik Code. Scotch Code, 

A short piiragnph in a newripnper A slmrt letter on a subject to lie 
or ten linos of verse slowly dictated preM^rilnd by the Inspector. The 
once by a fhw words at a time. funn of oom^sition, spelling, gram- 

ranr, and handwriting to be con- 
sidered. 


Standard VI. 

A short theme or letter or an easy Writing from memory the aul>- 
poraphrase. stance of a short storv or narrative 

read out twice by the InspiHttor ; 
spelling, /upninrnar, and handwriting 
t-o be coiisiderciL 

This is onfy one of the points in which the Scotch Coda mokes 
liur^r demands on the intelligeuco of the children than the English 
Ooae ; and the reason why it is able to do so is not certainly that 
^0 ^teh are on undenominational people, hut, in the first 
instance, that Scotch parents care much more about education 
than English parents, and consequently send them to school 
piuch more regularly, and next, that in Scotland any shortcomings 
in this respo<» are now supplemented by a law which makes 
attendance at school compulsory. Pass a similar law for England, 
and the stondmds might m raised in successive years to the i^otch 
or any other reasonable level. It may be asked, why not raise the 
levd at once, without waiting for compulsory altendanco to bo 
made universuP Because to do this, though it would save a great 
deal of public money, would do nothing to advance education. If 
Benommlional school-managers were simply lu) willing to give 
good secular insiniction, as Mr. Morloy seems to suppose, the 
course of the Education Boportment would bo easy enough. 
The managers would be oiferud the alternative, liathor im- 
pove your schools, or forfeit the grant. But so long as children 
leave school at ten, or do not come to school until they 
are ten, and in either case come very irregularly during the timo 
that they ore nominally attending school, the most willing school- 
managers are powerless. They may do tlie best they can-;-employa 
good teadher, urge him to bring the children forward, aim at pre- 
senting the largest possible pemntogo of scholars in the highest 
standard— find be bdnten after aU by the irresistible stnmgth of 
absence and irre{rolarity. Without compulsion, Secularism would 
find itself as mu^ at a loss how to improve the quality of elementary 
education as Denominationalism is now. With compulsion, the 
main di^ulty of the problem would disappear, and ardent De- 
nominationalists would necessarily become us anxious as ardent 
Secularists to make their schools thoroughly elHcient. If they did 
not make them they would not ouly lo^ their share 01 the 
grant, but would have to submit to see attendance at their scliools 
not counted as attendance recognized by law. 

(To he continued,) 


MURRATS HANDBOOK FOR ALGERIA.* 

M r. MURRAY, it will bo seen, still continues his career of 
annexation. The red calico of Albemarle Street now floats, 
Agumtively spoakii^, over Al^reria j and it is, no doubt, only a 
question of time now soon it will be floating over Japan and 
Polynesia— over an empire, in short, on which the sim will never 
set, and in which, at any given moment of tlio twenty-four hours, 
a Briton may be fouua somewhere absorbed in the study of the 
national Handbook.” We might, indeed, have expected an 
Algerian Handbook before this, for Algeria is a country which is 
likely to attract, and oh'eady to some exfout does attnict, English 
travellein. As a health resort, Alf^iers scorns to bo growing in 
favour ^ and probably, except Madeira, no jdace ofl'ers the same 
combination of climate and comfort. But ot courso it is mthor to 
the vacation tourist than to the invalid that a Handbook of this 
sort addresses itsolL and for this class there is an unusual -variety 
of attractions within easy reach in French Africa. There is 
mountain scenery which, if it does not reach the grandeur of the 
AJpa or the boldness of the Pyrenees, is still grand and bold 
enough to make it well worth exjdoration. There are few countries 
more intsveiting to the antiquarian or historical traveller, and 
in Bmnan wiyins there is no country so rich except Italy. 
But, alto 0I4 the main attraction of Algeria is riiai it is not 
Europe. Ihs^ are many parts of Southern Euyopo— the 
eo«m^ bei tw^ Aiicanta and Mureia^ for iiistfmoe---woich are 

* AJBhadMfir Lonfoa: John Hiirfiy. 


hf more like the ideal Africa than the mivirona of Alglere 
or Bona. But, semi-tropical as they may. lookt there is no, 
gettihg over the foct that tUw are still Europe, and eonaequeUtly 
nearer homo and more homely than the most Eur<manired spot 
in Algeria, MiistaphA Siipdrieui*, or the Place da wuveniement 
itself, with all its commonplace of Frendi architecture, and sh(m 
and cafos. And then, for a plunge into the genuine, uxiadulteraM 
Africa, there is no place which ofiers such odvoiiti^s as Alj^ria. 
Any one upon whom European travel tuid civilization have bos^ 
to })al], and who, like the author of EotAen, longs to see the low 
black tents of the Bedouin, may within a week Irom Ijondon, M 
Algiers, find himself beneath one, with his flngors in a bowl of 
kouskous at an Arab table-dlidto. 

Possibly travcdlers of this kind may not be sufliciently numerous 
to make a" guido-book a desideratum *, nor indeed are they likely 
to bo the sort of travellers who stand in absolute need of suen 
assistance — feeble, helpless ** Cook’s Tourist ” sort of creatures, who 
dare not trust themselves with as much freedom of action as lies 
in the piuri^haso of a railway-ticket or the payment of an hotd-hill, 
lest they should make a mess of it somehow. Possibly, therefore, 
it was not worth while to produce a very elaborate Handbook for 
Algeria. We incline, however, to a belief in the principle that, 
if a thing is worth doing at oU, it is worth doing well, and we 
regret to say that we cannot describe this Handbook as in any way 
well done. We regret it ospix^ially because of its time-honoured 
title. Every one, oven of the most rudimentary conservatism, 
must feel a kind of reverential nlfection for that now venera- 
ble institution ^^Muiray’s Handbook,” the trusty counsellor of 
our youthful travels, and the guide, philosopher, and fViond of 
many a jderisant holiday ramble, and will be sony to 8(!e anything 
I published under that name which does not fully maintain the repu- 
tation of the series. It is neither possible nor necessary that the 
'Ulandbook” should tiy to compete with all its rivals. It 
has a line of its own, and does well to adliero to it. In some 
respects “ Murray ” belongs rather to the post-chaise jwriod than to 
the railway age; and this is the reason why his treatment of a 
' country sometimes seems wanting in perspociive to tho tovriui 
rushing over the beaten tracks at express pace, who cannot com- 
prehend why places wliich appear quite out of the way, like 
llaveuna or rerrara or Cuenca or Merida, should occupy as much 
space coniparativoly os Milan or Seville. But for this veiy 
.reason ** Miirmy,” though he may not suit tho hasty traveller 
following the railway line and ** doing ” a dozeu towns per wiwk, 
is invaluable and inclispensiible to liim who govs furihtir a-iicld 
and neneirates into remote districts. 

Algeria may be considered as completely new ground, and it 
olFered a fair opening for a Handbook of the old staiiip. Of French 
guidc-bookA there are several, some good as foi* oh their limits go, 
and that of M. Piesse particularly so ; but all of them adapted 
more especially to the necessities of the Parisian tourist, who 
wants to make what, iu his own magniloquent stylo he calls tho 
« tour d’Afriqiio,” in as short a time and with as little discomfort 
as possible. Wo cannot perceive that the author of the volume 
before us has made any improvement on these. Ho might 
iust as well, for all we cun see, have tiunslated some one of them 
bodily, ur made a compilation of tlie available matU*r of all 
of them. He tolls im in the preface riiat “ this Handbook lioa 
been compiled chiefly from notes made on tho spot by the 
author dunng a recent residonco at Algiers and journey througlL 
Algeria,” and we ncH$d not say that wo entirely accept the strict 
and literal truth of the assertion. But we do say that, for all 
the use ho has made of his personal observation and expe- 
rience, he might just as well have compiled it, with the help 
of a few French guides and a dictionary, without ever leaving 
Ixindon. Picturesque or graphic writing is not required in a 
guide-book ; indeed it is generally rather an impertinence, if not 
very sparingly indulged in. it is not of the aliscnco of tliis that 
we complain, but of tho total want of a certain indefluahle local 
colour which will always sliow in llio work of a writer who, how- 
ever much ho may bo beholden to the observation of others, sees 
with hia own eyes also. His journeys, too, iu Algeria seem to 
have been anything but extensive, ami as unenterprising as if 
ho hod been a Cook’s excursionist. He follows slavisldy the' 
beaten tracks laid dowu in tlio French guide-books, never 
venturing to diverge right or loft, and stopping where they 
stop. An example will illustrate bettor tbe nature of tho 
shortcomings with which the book is to bo chnrpd. Every one- 
wbo has looked into a work on Algeria knows that, not far ihmi 
Alfj^icrs, tliero is a region called by tbe French LatJrande Kabylie, 
which is sometimes duserihod as tho Switzerland of North Aiinca; 
and not inaptly, for the s(;ene]w, if not strictly Alpine in character, 
is Buiflciently so to justify the comppison, and tlie district was, 
and to some extent still remains, a kind of Federal Republic, re- 
sembling the Swiss in its matitutions in many points. It is in 
some respects the most interesting part of Ali^rla. Its mountafos 
and valleys and villages and Berber inhabitants are nil, to a 
Eoroponn eye, wild, striking, and pieturesj^uo in the extreme; and 
it is moreover readily accessible, being within a* day’s journ^ Of 
Alipors. A more inviting flold for tomrisls who don’t muid rough-' 
ing it for a few days could scarcely be found, and we might 
reasonably have expected that A^book intend^ expressly for 
English tourists would contsm^ome hiixts and suggestions about 
the things to be seen W ways of seeing them. ‘ Bat 

the fow. Frtoch ioul^te who venture on an exeurrion into the 
Kabyle eountiy lament themselves wi^h joimeT to Foiiv 
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inam!fl<Miit one oeitainly, ^ieh it ooromaadA ; and with iiiis our 
author rests Mtistled alio. Even if he was to gfivo the 

results of personal explorations or inquiries, liemiffht at least have 
mentioned some two or three w^-^known and pevroctly piacticohle 
l^tes Heroes the inountains loading to Bougie, Sctif, and Aoatalc, 
by which the traveller is sawd the neecnsaity of retracing his foot- 
stops to Algiers, and at the same time gets an inrdghc -'into the 
kuHnd sconesy of the Djurjura range, as woU as into, the village 
Hfo of one of the most interesting and original of the 
peoples of Afnoa. But ho seems sometimes to be ignorant 


which is practicable for CAirioges.'’ This is oxaqtty like saving 
that there is a rood from Bordeaux to Toulouse across the .F^yre- 
nees. Wo emmot (Muceive how, with any personal ln\owk*d^ 
of the country, or indct;d even of the map, the author could 
have forgotten that Aumale and Bougie lie on the sonio side of the 
Djurjura range, and that the rood he means (which, it is quite 
true, does pass through " scenery very grand and striking ”) runs, 
not across a mountain chain, but down the broad and deep valley 
oftho Wed ^hel. 

After this we have no right to he surprised that our author 
has never contemplated tJie pemsihility of iiis readers feeling fuiy 
curiosity to exploit th« more remote mountain region of the 
Aurees, to wliich there is no rood at all, and into which hardly 
any XOuropeans, except a few French engineers and Biumu-Amlie 
officials, have ever penetrated. But a guide who liad the interests 
of his clients at heart should, wo think, have becn^t some pains 
to ascertain to what extent and how a trf.ct of country so historically 
interosting might be best explored. Again, although travellers of 
the stamp of JMr. Tristram, who pluiige into tbo depths of the 
soutbom Sahara, nuiy be safely trusted to tiilm care of thoinselvofi, 
and though they may always roly on the advice and assistance 
of the Froucli authoiities, still tuey have a right to look for 
more intbrmn.t;on than they will find hero from an author who 
profi'Fses to write a Guido to Algeria for the use of English 
travollfis. The sliorlcomings we have mentioned, to bo nun?, only 
affect tlio more adventurous sort of tourists, who are, in proportion, 
a airiaU body but Englieli tourists of any 8oi*t who go as far as 
Kasteni Algeria will in all probability push on to Tunis and 
Oarthage, nhd would no doubt bo thankful for the latest informa- 
tion fis to convtsyanccs, accommodation, and suoli luatters. The 
urobability, ho-wever, does not suggt^t itself to our author ; possibly 
because the French guides hardly ever condescend to luentiou 
Tunis. 

The Jiiatoricuil sketches which are inserted arc, on the whole, 
concisely and clearly written, but the prolimiuuiy matter generally 
is meagre and not always accurate. Tlio author does his best to 
porpotuate tho old notion tkat the Atlas is composed of thrM 
parallel continuous mountain ranges, a Greater, Middle, and Lesser 
Atlas, Btrotcliin^ along between the Sahara and tho Mediterranean. 
Wo need scarcely say that this description is an entirely misleading 
one, and conveys an altogether erroneous idea of the physu^l geogra- 
phy of the couutry ; tho Atlas mountains hoingintactnotlung nioro 
than A dinconnectkl scries of ridges cropping up bore and tlicre 
out of a groat olevatod tract (very similar to the opposite plateau 
of Sf>aiD; which divides tho Sahniu from tho Meditormuean. 
Some of these ridges riso on the verge of tho Sahara, like tho 
Jebel Amour and tho Auress, somo near the coast, like the Djur- 
jura ) but, except so far as they spring from a common base of 
olovntiou, they cannot be described ns in any way coDstituilng a 
chain or chaina^ such as the Pyroneea for example. 

The aiitiquitios, too, are but lightly touched on, considering the 
wealth of Algeria in this respect. The author mentions the chiof | 
ruins and objects of interest at places like I^ambt^ssa and TebeBsa, 
but of the abundant traces of Koman colonization scattered cjiver 
the face of the country, cspociallv in its Eastern portion, he takes 
little note, lie mokes no use whatever of Berbmggeris rosoarches, 
and it will sc^nrcoly ho credited by any one aoquiuutcd with the 
bibliography of North Africa that he does not scorn to bo aware 


tboFraicb gfuides in this mtteTf and this Is (bHttswto 
readers, ibr Fretteb Arabic delhovad by the indexltdir 
organs of speech would be htdeed confrudon worse coafourided* - 

I f If j *^1 jzK 

• QUAKKRISM * ^ . 

T he Quaker's have lately hcdd aOuiifereh^eiiin T^i^donf«^tiia 
pui'^Ktse of considering the prescut coiidtiidn of their 
and whether anything con' be dou^f.lp check^ its apjj|Miiently can* 
tinuous and continued decay. ', Spiiio,bi^ve auU,laitlUbrep|jrita 
amonj^ them appear to be also endeavouring |o'|^nstale 
in public opinion, but their efforts, tlioqnh 
remind us a little of tho despiuriUg bt^uggl^'bf 
on behalf of old Paganism "^in . w hicli was fast , 
Christian. We are Quite euro', tlmt. Charles. ^ 

entered Friend Smitffs BiUiMeee Anii-QmUfri^am\ 3 & whSBr, 
siool catalogue of lihtia Ixjuks that^i^ no 

fit companion for ahuanocka, pocket diaricH^ und ,(fraagbtb^l&<k» 
bmnd and lettered at the back It is liard ^o iiiurgine any rational 
purpose which this volume con pos.sibly answer,". ' It is not ii mere 
list of publications which may he bought nt his own shop in 
Wliitec^pel, though he tells us incidentally that ^*he has 
many of Uiom constantly on sale’*; still less is it a catalog^ 
rai»tmne of the literaxy controversy between liis Society and its 
adversaries } for the alphabetical anrangement which he has adoptqi 
necessarily sets both clirouology and logical order at defiance. ITet 
it is hard to assign any other purpose which the compiler could 
have proposed to himself in a work whicli ho fondly hopes may 
prove one moans of opening the eyes of some.'* Certain it is that 
a reader who was previously ignorant of the peculiar do^rines of 
the people called Quakers would never gather the most indistinct 
notion of them from glanciiij^ over th^ pages; be would carry 
away with him mainly one idea — namely, that those who wrote 
the "most vigorously, not to say passionately, against the sect wer^ 
in their respective generations, tne very sail of the earth. For Uiia 
cunclusiou, w'hich we are fiir from maintaining aa mdisputably 
true, he would be indebted to Joseph Smith's olniost ludicrous 
candour, who, hanngno deairo to misrepresent any of the authors 
whose names appear in this book, though holding views differing 
from hiB own, Iioa taken the short sketches or biographical accounts 
mostly from sources fumislied by their own bi^cs or fiivourabla 
to them." Sometimes indeed tne agraenble impresrion would be 
effectually removed by tho very titles of the books be cites. 
What can wo think of the temper of men who could not conduct 
a gi'ave discussion on the mcMt important of all subjects without 
proclaiming on the frontispiece the bitter malice of their hearts? 
And this c^rge may bo made good, not only against such peisous 
as the fanatic I^owick Muggmtou, of unsavoury memory, whose 
“Answer to William Penn ” professes to piuve him to he'* aa ig- 
norant ^ater-brained Quaker, who know s no more what the tmeO^ 
is, nor ilis secret decrees, than onq of bis own coach-horses, nor so 
much,'* but against men of a wholly diilurent stamp, some of vrl^m 
had suffered sharply for their principles, and might thus have leanmd 
to be tolerant to otnora. Such wore Nathaniel Morton, Searetary to 
the Court of Jurisdiction at New Plymouth, who iu bis “New 
England's Memorial ” of tho Divine mercies manifested to that plan- 
tation, “ published for tho use and benefit of the present and futura 
generations" (1669), must needs go out of his way to tell how 
“ the Quakers (that cursed sect) arrive at Plymouth in 1657,*'' and 
“ thoir damnable opinions are vented up and down tbe country " a 
year or two later. "" 


Our author counot help noting in his prefaoo 


that ono Dr. Shaw a hundred and fifty years ago, when Barbary 
was far more difiicult travelling ground than Ahyssiuia is now, 
thoroughly explored the whole country from the Slorocco frontier 
to the Gulf of Cabes, and afterwards publishod tho result of his 
travels in a volume which loaves scmt^ely a river, mountain, villago, 
or ruin undosciibcd. If not minded to "follow the example of the 
pidnstoking Oxford Don, be might, had ho been aware of it, have 
borrowed with advantage from the book, and thus made the one 
before us infinitely more ocooptable to the mmority of English 
travellera. As it is, we cannot mo any reason why those who can 
redd French should prefer it to the existing guides in that language. 
In one respoct, inde^, we must sdmit it deserves the . preference. 
It ttoeiy no^ give on Arab vocabulniy, with phrases and dialoguos, 
for mtemurBe tlie indigenes, as mo French gui^ are 
^ oompileri of things of this sort, it may be ro- 

marked, have in general a outious knock of soleotixig the most use- 
less words and cow^iving the most unlikely situaiaons; so that the 
traveller who merely tmte his eOpper aad bed finds nothing more 
germ^ to the xMttw than ,an ^sginaiy conversatioii, At a goa* 
fitter Sj or Of b^iog a. grafid' piano;*’ or something el^ 
inconsistent vrith hia requirements aid ciiraimstafioes. Host oi 
the conrianhtkms' we have seen in twhihiaIh are im 

oeptiouL to th is jMe^yd they stlQ ,ihoie 

-fin ] 


that tlio greatest enemies his Bociety had to contend with iu eariv 
days were Nonconformist ministeys, not the clergy of the Olidrm 
of England, covetous hirelings and diviners for money^ though 
they were called. John Faldo s book, with the promisiug heading 
“ Quakerism no Christiaxiity," received tlie countenance of, Thomas 
Monton and of Richard Ihuvler, tbo latter (whose habitual inconti- 
nence of speech all that have been edified by his writings would be 
glad to fo^et if they could) carrying on the wur upon his own ac- 
count in A pamphlet called “ The Qu^er a Catechism . . . published 
for the soke of those who have not yet sinned unto Dcath^* (1655^. 
But, in truth, this whole voluiuo is full of matter which cannot ml 
to grieve and shock those who would fain hold the Christian fiiith 
in quietness and charity. Reproaches the most unworthy, ribaldry 
the moat profime. abase of Sciiptuie language hardly less than 
blasphemous, are here reprinted for no possible object that wo god 
detect, with the sure consoqueuce of bringing holy things into con- 
tempt, and of reviving evil iiassiona long 'since at rest. It >s with 
positive shame that wo note tho venerable name of Charles Leslie^ 
the brilliAnt scholar, the co]rant logician (“a reasoner who was not. 
to bo reasoned against," Ur. Johnson characterized him), one of 
tho few great men the Irish Church hoa jiroiUicod, annexed to such 
A work aa the following: — “Tho Bn&ko iu the Grass; or, Satan. 
TrauBfonned into an Angel of •Light, Discovering the Deep axvd 
Unsuspected Subtilty which is oou^od under the Pretondea-Sin** 
plicity of many of the Principal Leaders of those People caUVl 
Quitkurs" (1696). Of BibUotheca AMi^Qmlierima 
prohsbly said enough ,to CQnvince.thn mder that its pagsa^.n^ 
uke^ either to instruct or to mnufie him, and we. diisR only pqitit 

* Bibiioikeoa Anih^aberkutat le Ckfakgue of Beetle adoerte la Ijk 
qf Ddendi, JOpliabstleiuy mvnsnd with BiQ^pbicAl Nolkws of 
the Aathota, together with the Anaweri which have been given to some ef 
thesn by IMem and ptnm Jbwph Sttiitb, Author <if “ A 

gvdis. M^SmitlbdQslM 
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outoiia bluuder, which ciuittot hu uuputed tu the printer, mufiuiiich 
Hi it iiccurs twice or threi) t.iuu» over iu tiio book. ludtotid of 
“ l^raacitt Doi^e, of VVesUiiiidLor/' ih« author of a treatiae on tho 
** Fulnes;# ami Froenosa of Grace, ^ cnu^Meivd with a view to piv- 
desLiiaition, w© are introduced to “ Francis, iJukeof \Viistini»At4‘r.” 
Friends nro nor ijuiLn at home witii titlca of hnuoui', hut 
Smith mi^hi have known that a Duke of Shoivdiieh has been 
heal’d of, u J)uke of Weatminsn^r u*?vcr. 

Wo have \ia, aiuonir other little hookf^ wiltten in Ihc siiuo 

tone, and evidently inlemled I’orgeuji'ral circulatiou, A Mvtmu'r of the 
lAfe^ TrctveU,(tU(l Oo^id I/ilours of Gaortfv Fo.i\ativ.tniHml Mtni:itcr 
of ihi‘ Socief'jf^ of issutni in 1867 from the Friemb’ Hook 

Mid Tract iJaiKiMitory in Bishowt^iilo VVlihout, and thus cojiiuri&iup*, 
tblHiKh a&onyiui>U£i, what a» closely approx iiUn'iccs to au aiitKorixed 
expoemoii of their crwal niul practice as this t.iijini.:4' comntimion 
has ever Aubmitted to the outward world, tleoivc Vox (1624- 
1690), whom the Memoir tonnji! nothinp* more tliuu ‘"an cmi- 
neat miubter** of tho Society , is well kuowu to ba\o lacn its 
ovip:inaior j the lii-bt miniHler, ‘MiiniH.lf ('xceptod *' ( .Memoir, p. 91), 
boiijjj a w'omnn, JClizalM'lh Ih'.otoJi, An mtLivstin;jf prr.'llel miphi 
be ius*titu‘tod between and Methodism ui tlicir rise ami 

pr«>^re8s, only tliat iLm former lias ciitcrod iqion its period of 
deendeneo, whirli in the InUt'v i** only ju^t coniiiiem’in;::. Jiclweeii 
the two men, Gcoit^o Fox and John ^^^'sley. thrive i.'^ no smtill 
likviii'S{», K(‘t off hy jiharp mid strikin;v ptvints of cniitrasl; indeed, 
as we read inany piij^es together of the Memoir we arc forcihly re- 
znhulc.d of Mi*. Tvt'rnm.n's Life of Wrdri/, (uily that thi* Friends 
■write tho Iwitter ^Mijrli.sh, mul in a mihhn* .’ind nioiv restruiniMl 
spii ir. Wes-hy was the son of aji eminent clciyvnuin, poor iiideeil 
hilt not ill henefjeoil, himself well read Kitlnr than Icmnied, 
poj-setsed of un>rt» than jm?rage ciiltun^ in a not vt‘ry polished era. 
Fox’s father was a bumble weaver, Jmemn by tfie honcairiiblo 
uaino of Kiftht 430 us Chrislcr" (tljiittopbcr), in consemieuce of 
the strictnoas of his life. Yet the Society iustitutiHi by tho 
Oxft'rd Fellowhaa never boon able to aKdruilale itself to the tastes of 
any elnssinuch above tlmt of small 5bo]do‘e]*(n‘s, until within the lrt?^t 
few" years, and oven now only to a very liinil*‘4l('\t«'iit ; the wortYtTs 
sou won over early, end retail lotl (o the last, tho zealous allection 
of Ilobert Ikrclay tin? Apnlo;;i,»t, aral of that •ralhuit and true 
iroutleinan, Williauj l\nm, Tho confte<p\cnc<t is that, while ghuntius 
John stands forth among the Mislhodista iis thoir only great man, 
the rt‘|nitation of Fox has Imcu thrown comparatively into the 
shade, and Friends, as in this Mcmtiii*, arc ready to witahold from 
him t.he utuu© of Founder* which, as an lusloiicul fact, they uro 
forced to concedo to him. He this as h may, that s«ilid res])ect- 
ability w'hich has orcr cleaved to the t^ialiers in popular 
nuition is not more decideiUy characteHsiio of this people than 
the far mor© inirinsicnlly vjdmiblo qualities of simph^ rehueiueufc 
and intellectual ctiriositv, which nouo wlio liavo had nmeh biter- 
<5aarsnwith them (*antnil1o have licen impressed with; a tithe 
of which 1 j>4.s Iwcn n^poalcdly found to bt» nn infalliblo recipe h^r 
severing any lay Methodist wuo maypasaewa them from a connexion 
whcroiii th*?y Hnd no 6t plane. 

Willinra PennV answer to the natnr.sl question '‘Wluit ia 
Quakerism ? was a very simple one ; it was, he said, a new nick- 
nnino for old ('hriatmiiiiy,” or “Primitive Chrialmnity nwivcMl.'^ 
f^iwe we oiitsidera can hardly be expected to nequiew^o in a dolini- 
tion which aaKumen agiiinst us tho whole point at iasuc, we must 
ncedslooU a little farther into the matter, dmwdng our information, m 
in ju.stice ■wo are boand to <lo, mahily from the statements of those 
wlio profess that feulih. ‘‘ The perceptible influences of tho Holy 
Spirit in the mind of says our Memoir of Getn-gm Fox, “ wus 
n fundamental doctrino with him ; and it i» f»uly by a belief in the 
saTtio doctrine, and u humble subniission to its onorations in the 
soul, that wo of the pjvrftwit day can Aina>rely emWee and prac- 
iicfidlT maintain those religious principles which, through the 
Mthiuhiess and suffering.*^ of tmr worthy fi>rofatbors, have been 
troiMuntted to us” (p. 89). Uere again tho Mothodiat lino of 
thought coincides for a brief Kpa<;o with that of the mystic 
Quaker, befoi«^it is divexled olAewhere by tho healthful com- 
mon seoso t»f Wesley. Fvery follower of the latter, when «d- 
jcnitttat in la full connexion, is bound to bulievo tJmt eonversioii 
feom the dominion of sin to the spiritual life is on act on 
stMe of feeling usually instantaneous, always sensible to the 
inward experience of the receiver of the mhrhty ^rift* But 
wkit with tho dbeinle of John Weftley is a tbeorctical article 
■’Of his belief, hold languidly and loostdy enough by ilie or- 
dhnU'V nmmbers of the body, comprises the very suia and aubatanc© 
of a Friend's Clmstiauily, and the notion of a supernatural guid^ 
ttDoe vouchsafed to htm above and beyond all othiir children of 
loen is the CTOundwoih of tko whole superstructure of his 
leoeleriastieMl (or rather anti-ecclesinsticain syotm He honours 
.fusd regttvie the Holy Scriptures, but always in subordination 
to the inner -li^ht whomby tln^y are spiritnelly disc^nnod* A 
steeple-boose pnost once ventiui^ to call thm the word of 
Hed”; but Geom Fox tidd him “they are the ef God,bnl 
not the Word, whifib ie Christ ito), and he meant ther^ a 
deat more than a po^ pky on terms of SMeeh* Certainly the 
Friends' clium to spectal inspiiHfciim enables tnem to interpret the 
enered omdes now with servile hondsoe to the letter, now with a 
liteiiteef metephorand aUe^ vthioh &r exceeds that wherehy 
4jb» aehoiA of Origon hot altained its bad pre-earineiico in Huao, 
Lord ^ hla Apostle bade ue “swear mtt at aU,” and the 
Qilt^xslaam a eohiiu oathiixqiosedonihe mvesto 
tlm of ids. 

Idi' UBftwerving is lAi oMteee 


letter. Tho stium Tflviue Teacher a]ftM>intS 'that htttSo nations 
akonld bo kq»t.Uod, and that His |wnpfe should perfkras a soieem 
imt iu rmuombrancrt of llim, “ sfevwing forth tho Lordfe death till 
lie come.” To the Friends tho Hacrauients are but wna! cadi*, 
uiuices long since Aupevsede^l, and never peimittod save in tsnder- 
uc»a to the p«^ople, vvhti hud buon u«cd to suidi baptisms as John 
pructi^xl, Rud did ujse to take ii cup, Siud to brook bread and 
divide itivitioj^g them in tbeir fctiAfcs, as may be seen in the Jewish 
AnUqiutb'a; so that the bivaking of bmiul and drinking of wmol 
worn Jewish rites, which wero not to koit always” (ji, lu). Fx- 
}H>HitionA likrt ihca© possess one of tin* (hI vantages which tfio author 
of ffuMmtt imputed to nonsense- -munoly, that it cannot bo rcd'uted, 
as being in its cssciuw neither true nor false. Ileiiy the sinrituai 
iliumiuiitioii 4>f him who propounds them, and the vc'hole fl;brlo 
viiuyit':H nt oru’o Into ihm uir; admit it, and wo must patiently 
tjUvo tho c’«!n\4*queuces, without Imowing in thedbast befurehnnSl 
wh’it these will be. (v3orge Fox was for succcsafnl when 

doguintizing iu this lofty feshion than when he came to fence with 
the Iniigiiiige of Holy Writ in such poor quibbles as the following : — 

Iiut fU4 1«» il:i» matter, Thrint hnid ** Do thld ta rcuuanbranco of mo.*’ ITo 
I’i-i not toll ihoni liow oft thev sliouhl ilo it, or how long ; neilh'T UM fie 
lliom ti> do it nlwnys long «a they lived, or that nU bolievrrs in 
Him slmnJtl do ir to the world's ind. 'rhe Aposllo I'liiih who yvtut not con- 
vf'rti'd till m'Lor (.'hrist's dcuCli, tclU tls* CuriiitUuuis that ha luul rcooivuiiof 
till* Lunl tUtfl wliii-h ho fleiiverod unto thoui roiiaTiihig Ihij* maitoi ; and 
)i*' n hUts rill jst’fi \vi<nh ciMu-L'vnliig the thus ; ** Tbi-j do y(, a** oft aa 
M'tlni’U it, in rciiumihr.'im'i* of nio and hiinHL»lf ndda, “For Vis oft as yo 
do eat tlJH Ito'iirt and drink this t*up ye do show tho l^ord’s d<<at1i till idle 
So aceonljm; lo whut the Apu.dto lievo lUilivern, iiuitber I’hrinl nor 
he ilul enjoin Tiicplv to lio tlua uivvivvK, hut leaves it U> thuir liLawly, (,** As 
oi’t iU ye diink i‘Ve.).--t*. 13 1. 

It may be ilouhlofl ■wheihrr iivcm the prophetic wi'itinga of Dr. 
t/iinnning cemtnin a linor example than tllis of the noble mt of 
foivmg iui’v Amu of words to boar any t^ousu that laeoi nitty like to 
put upiui it. 

If till* QiL'ilou’s Vf('i>gnixo no Sscmificnta, wo may mtdily 
conehidu tlial. tht y ri'jfTt cvilh m orn tlie com-tituf ion of u settled 
luinisti’y, and tho ludinii of the Chinch iia a coiqiorato liody. 
'rin-ir own Socifty, whofe ciuiqilox ni'rangtmufiit of raudings lor 
ilcspntr}) of Imsiiu'rts nud oxerf’.ifio of diwipliiK*, wliotlmr yc'irl y (lii’bt 
held at lialbv, near Doiicu.sfor, iu 1656, hut r»joulaj-ly*jn j'kuKlou 
I'vcry year .rineo H»7 '0,or quarterly, or monthly, oxhda prettv much 
118 Fox appointed it, may no doubt v.’u’v tli< PO nu'r-'lriii's nt 
plnusuro or Cvimeniuiico without inlriuging any principle of ibe 
sect. To ihe(puirlcj‘ly nuvting it spceially ap;.H}rUunH to hud; n.IU>r 
ihf^ morals «d’ the mcmhius--- who, to give them tlwdr duo, aiv 
willing to sill unit 1,0 a wvutiny of lludrpnwile lives moiti Ihomugh 
llmii any tlmt Wcblcy was able to carry out — to hunclion the piM- 
poriefl niarringra of FricndA. to “read out” unworthy cfqjc- 

cini]}’ lboj.L* wlio Imvc uiicvcrily yoked the nisplvcH with inihdioveiw. 
This last limrtion luu&t have Uvu pretty IViMpieutly dallod iruo 
action of ltde.years, t hough it ia luuuiUy anticipalod by the M:duntn/ry 
witlidrawul at' such ns mtend to lTa.us{jTes8. In their asseinhlieRfor 
religious purpix-cs (oncciui tiardl^ say l»vr worship), the most painful 
novelty which strikes a stranger Is tlie ubmoice of all provision for 
public prayer. There often sofemn "JLcnoe for a space, tbei’o ia 
mu4'h gravo exhortation, hopeful oncouiageuient, and earnopt 
wjuiiiiig, in a strain seldom pcrlmpa risiug to cloqwence, us luroly 
subsiding into eomniouplace ; but there appears to be i*iuf‘ly lUiy 
(Hrect or ex.pro.<8 luidruss to the Almighty. Xiirleeil iho-iif* who 
have been admitted into the fiuuily cuvlu of tl*® most pious Friends, 
or who bavtt w*tchr*d, so for as pjod manners Avill allow, tliiur 
dwmeauour before nicailA, can scmrely btdp doubting whotlier they 
pray at oil ; whether the habit of devout meditation and spiritiuil 
.solt-communiun has not superi^edod xvkh them thu Ohrietiau rule 
of nuikiug omr requests known uutu God. 

Far biduw ihe.^ essumlial priiicijlleA of tlxe Qtiidser crt‘c«l we 
place those bizarre fliahious anil gentle iihsurdilics by whicJi from 
ucoigtt Fox's lime the Friends huvo lieeii \ ulgorly known. Sutdi 
are their &illy dislike for tho coiuinou names of tlw* moufchs imd 
days of tlic week, their afl'echMl uso of tine second person Hij.i;w''ular 
of the persemai pronoun (usually with the pl^mt variation of Tim 
in the place of Titov), and other social or anti-social obsetviuv!i!*s too 
familiar tu need detaiL That tlteso things aro desmad of mioor iia* 
portance in themsolves, stiffly us Ihoy were once insistod uy^m, may 
bo inferred feoiu the fact tluit the youngor noopfe of the^presonl tby 
have largely dispensed with Ibtmi, if not Iw oiract perjxiii#si(*u, at 
least without authoritative rebulkO. From this ringuhtf comnumi (y, 
however, wo have already leamt much, and might with aulvauta^^y 
lea.Tn more. Their cai*o hrst for their own poor, and tbeoi for “the 
world's poor ” (Memoir, p» 225), was earn conspicuous. What 
Friends We done for wiflerem in gaols and dungeons will never be 
fully known Ixifore tho day when nil tilings shall bo revealed j 
their simnlieity, or,, we should rather say, thrir pure tasto, in 
regard to homo tbm, might bo imitated by their musodens siatera 
to the; jcomfort of us aU ; ^ven their obstiaouce firom' piitwiuid 
smbbms of mourning is eunsly in accordaaee witih rim. Ofarisixait 
notion of what dewriitt; theirabhon^mcoofoatbs foon 

riis Statute-book rnsny an obligation to taka oiisioh ii%ht catwes; 
though it has lefi; somewhat more to be done iO; thessuie ditectioow 
In a word, your true Quaker may somelidieii, pxwroks tis by his 
hardoesS) or eaioite a smile by his ecoentricitl^ but he is usuidly 
a man of pubbo spirit, itpright.and rimeim^lrihiwg respect 
if they cannot shm ms eonvicrians., 

A»4 foe Iris obsrinssy so* EngUsh ssetorikn (m 

pfiondf se ffood eamuae, for ueaie W busttpsmwiited with the sainw 
n^terisssb%eri:yasbe. 
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throe, he^a lus in 1647, the result of the civil wore ' 

had Itift I’reabyU'a'ianism in the asrendtint, and lio Roon tasted of ^ 
the tender meroies of old IVieat writ Ini^ A.t Xottinghani, in ■ 
1648, whore he entered the* place of public woTphlp on a 
daj morning and Apoko to the people, ” lie was thinwt Into a iilthy ' 
pr^n for hw pains; at hfanstiold TTofuihouAc, in 1640, on iho ' 
Bsnie provocation, they fell nwm him and cruelly boat mm with 
iheir nauds, and sticks,” him in the etoclcs, und iiwtlly , 
atoned him out of tbo town, injuriug him so that ho cnM eoawoly I 
ivalk. This habit of coitcring the churchcB and interrupting tlm 
public aorvices aorely oiercises the apirit his admirei'ft iu tim , 
Memoir, vdio moke an excuse fbr it -whicsli wo foar is not quite 
true to the ^ts 

^^wtUcr lh<* praettee of going Int-o the \Jace3 of n*orftlwp awl addreasiog 
the AwmuMv w*« at nil tiinca vatTiuiUUo, it ivo»dd bo at this day 

to deoidf*. Ihnt it wsh nut tmromnum i» evidont, oikI tbo purulini* ciivitm- 
ataueca of tlioi timof* fnrnisli renHunA in defonuo of it which »1o not now cxlnt. 
It wnrt by no uicana ^Hjculiar to our hk»ci«-ty, omi in inovt whore I'neiidH 
did ii, thero LHToaMiu to believe tbnt tlioy waited until tlio stated preauhor 
had done,hcfon' Ihty uticmputl tfj speak'.”'- Mtinnir p. 98, nolo. 

There is yot botk‘r reason to beli(5vo the direct contrary. At 
any rate Fox liad much to enduro, and lx)U) it manfully and 
^tioutly. At Derby iu 1650, for the crime (jf pi’eachlug »>u 1 y, ho 
nad to spend six mouths in the House of 0<»rroi'‘tion, mid another 
bLx among i'elons in the common gnol ; the. oonuiiiltiiig nuigistmtc, 
JuRticu Gervns Bonm*!, stooping to tho ctnornuty of striking the 
prisoner, first giving him tho name of Quaker,*' becaiuso Cieorgo 
Fox h;ul hidden him tromhlo at iho W'ord uf tho I^ord'* (p. 103). 
Here too, its at so many points, we bavo a ptimllci with 
Methodism, itself originally a uiokname, adopted hi proud humility 
W the people oil whom it was laid, llis w’orst axlveiiliirc was at 
Tickliill, near Doncoster, in 1652, where, going ii» w*as his wont to 
tho public-worship house” i here, the clerk struck him on tho 
face w'itli a IJihlo, ao that the blood guahed out on tho iloor of the 
hoas^i” (j). 107), and the ooii'm^gatioa Iwat him, knocked him 
down, and threw him over a hedge. His Cornish wmipaign 
in 1655 Irouhlod one than oven John Wesley’s 

lirfit ill ihai barliarona region ; and in tho Ciisu of b<itJi piirtly 
for the sain(» bnnoitrablc c msc, their lifting np their voic<is hmll 
ttgaiji.'^t the iialive hin of “ wr*'<ckittg” fp. 153). At Reilnitb 
tho zefil of a I'Viend who persisted in addressing tho people 
in tho stoeple-lioiwo ” Qi. 119) him into cUIUrnlty. From 
St. Ivo3 he was simt to Dauncosbm gaol, and, iv fusing wluai ar- 
raignodto doff hw hat to the Judgt^ ot tho Assixe-s, ho was tlirast 

into a hole called Doomsdale, which was so lOtliy, damp, and 
nn wholesome, that few who into it came out ulive ” (p. 121). 

From the mire and wat«r of this diiiigcmn, like another JefOTni.an, 
(icorgc came hirlli to bear fresh tfHtimiUiy to the truth aa ho held 
it. His sincerity and plain-sponking h^id nlrondv won the esteem of 
Oliver Cromtvcll, who indeed was rat her fond of vexing tin? Frtvdiy- 
teriiin ministers by tallc about lilldjidnud Modad ; yot tho Protcchira 
couutenniicc socma (0 have availed but little," Seven hundred 
Frienils wore languishing in difforonl. prisons Avhen Charles 11. wa.s 
proclaimed king, and omj of hia firat juU.s wh,s to set thorn all free. 
By this lime Fox bad ejvmt thi'oo years of Jiis life in priison, and 
hifl niarrimra with a rtspntablo ivid'ow of mature ago iu 1669 put 
him at ease in his worhUy affairs. Tho fire of porsociiUon abated 
after tho Host oration, though it w-as not wholly oxtiiigiiisbod. 
FWends had oven tho satisfaction of obtaining in courl.8 of law a 
formal recognition of the validitv of raarriagos cclobnih^d in their 
meetings kitwcoii Friends (j». 181), Iwing tho <.nlyi*eligiouH body 
without the Church which imtaintd that privilcgo for imuiy a year. 
Fox’s hit ( O’ days wore clouded chieffy by Horroivs which sociii but 
tho riglitofuis iiiherilnnco of such ns he, the schisiHB and divhaons 
which' sprang up among hia people. These ho put down with a 
high Iiand, somotimea with an energy of expressYcni which might 
do credit to a Hildebnmd : — 

WhosoevJ^r is tainted with thli apiiit of Juhn Pon'ot, it will pciidi. Mark 
tlieim tttid his end, that am tnmed into tJmxc outward tlihigs and Janglbigs 
about them, and tliait wfaieh is not iui'\«0Tiry ; «11 which is for pcrpctuttrjudff^ 
mant, ami Is to bo swept anddeansad out <if the caaqi of fflSs 

is to Uiot spirit that ia gone into jangling about Uiat which is below (tho 
rotten principle of the old Hantam), und gone from the invisible power of 
Clod, in which is tho everlasting tVdlow'ship. And so many are become like 
the com on the houeotop. . . . (l\ y8o, 3 

The roadcr will eas^ suuj 

Fortjr yoans ago ColaTid 


^ the rest. 

^ I, in his grand atylo, compared niodeni 

Qaakensm to one of ^ thoOo gigantic trees which ore seen in the 
foiesta of North Acoerica|»ap{mrent]y ffourlshing and i^scrving all 
its greatest atreteh and spread of branches; out when you cut 
onomouslgr thkk wad gnarkd bnrii, you find the wholo 
innao hollow and rotti^.*’ T^e buk la now peeling on, and 
the inovita^ fell mnet como anon, for tho tree began tu rot &oai 
ite heart. l^mwhehaTe ihoSodkd^iu tioopasincKiO^r^^ 


— tlm tin iiuvuiwuuu uio ceuu* 

the ^H^mtkma. num have eeaacd to beHeva la the 


Hheirlltewassodatioima]^ TWaa&aifl,ta n< !a^o ^<*^- 
tW awewiatean^ . a valimdS 


MY DI.VKV DUUIXG THE LAST GBRAT WAB.» 

"T WOlTJil) not chooAo, pays a .French pluloaophor” — we m 
X quoting f^nn tho fAffsitot W “ I would not tfhmiae 

to wo an old post pwllwl np with which I had boon long awpmintedw" 
Much the sumo anwilUngnoss should wo to sec our old friend 
the great Syteial Correspondent evnr find aaidt*. liave botm.ao 
long'acquainted with him, wo have derived so much amuACfncot 
IVoni him, that wo could for butter apru’o a bsUer man. Who oan 
hear a rumour of a Cfuni^ war, who can roiid how arinies ex 9 
being placed on a war footing, and ammumtion trainp fomiod, wit^ 
out saying to himself with satisfoctiou, Now is Mr. Ilutfseirs smisiit 
busy in looking up Ids masiorVi big b^ts, and now is Mi*, Buesotl 
himself still Itoier in lookii^ Uip his yet ' bigger whrds. To ba 
sure, for anything \v© know, it may: be thnl ktr. Itussullh boots and 
his words mu as jp*cat ia time of p«tio os in time of war, and that 

Wars likft that rise fiu^ wn. 

Make him but grrator not joti«b r j^row. 

Still wo always pictiu’c to oursedves that he as well as the ccmi- 
batanis has to put himpolf upon n war fooling, nml to get into 
training. Indeed in tho work now bofoic ns hih wind, if wo may 
vimlnre to n^e the expression, sooiiw at a little shr^’t. H im- 
proves with oxeroise ; but it is not till he is throngii nearly «>a© 
half of the btiok and has reached VctsaUIcs, that be w'iiiins up to 
the kings, ond princes, and grand-dukes with whom ho bond and 
glove, and with case beof^mes a man 

ftc'gr* atqnc tntrsvoiittii, 

Omnia m.'igrui 

Wo cannot bivt regret that the plan en which ho hffis written Ins 
bmjk duns ma. allow him to rapi*at tho description ^jf that grand 
diimcr at VeraaiUos w-hich may still live in tho mmcvry of our 
readers, when the princes iokI" gom*.rals of Cerhniny met their 
newly-niode Emperm* and Mr. lUAsell. This work, hewevor, is no 
men^ Tepuhlication of thoso letters h> the TVaics which w«n*e as 
long as the last groat war was shuit. Wo have Ire-re what » 
pleasantly caDod condensation of the matter wbieli hue 
appeared in the columns t)f the Arfi^*/ md A’hry tiaxt^o during 
the last two years.” Tlioso ffvo hundred wid 'rijriity pag'es way 
itidoed K* a ecaidoinsatioai, ju.'«t os wo haiievo the fthorhT Htcoten 
Catechism is not, has betiti auppostnl, i Uo longnst Oatechism in the 
world. But the spuciffc gravity of Mr. llussoil when most conrtensod 
would found to be equal to that of a» ordinary wiiUa* when most 
cspamlod. While tho history of tho famous 'diimer is omitleff, 
wo are glad to liyid, given in t5io most nncondonsed form pu.ssil>le. 
a Ml account of tho momorahle controvni'sy between Mr. UiisseU 
on iho one part and Count IMsnmrck on 1 bo oilier. The 'AWs hns 
already coiupHtnented its S^iocial CorreiqmjKlont on tho part ho 
pforod find tho victoiy he gained, and Mr. Bus.ao 1) imiy foiily claim 
to'bti i(i Vfiinqfieur du vtxinqmurdt* Ui tern, Wlieii, wo 

consider tho compliments that lum^ been paid him, the Jimiiied 
Univoisity that has conform I upon him its degriT, thu toroiguor 
ho has overcome, tho literary st/iff’ovcr which he piv».siilcs, anitho 
hearty relish which he showH throughout all thin work for his 
meals, wo are again reinindt^d of tht? iHtizm of Me wid of 

thogrefit mail there described ^ The loarnod ‘Societies invite him 
to become a inouibcr ; ho disputes with aotho foreiigijor with b long 
mime, eonqnors in llm controversy, is couiplbuoiried by acveriu 
authors of gravity and impQrlan(!o, is excessively fond "of ogg- 
Kiuoo with his pig, beromos president of a literary club, and 
dies in the meridian of his glory.” 

■Whore are wo to begin our cimdcnsstlion of such a work os thia 
Diary, which embmeos everything from the anthoris uppedite to the 
battle of Sedan, and irom tlie Orowu FrinceVi white breeches to iho 
Ml of Paris P Mr. Kuasell may bo likened t«3 an elephant whK^ 
witli its trunk can raise either a caniiun or & pin, or to Naamylh a 
steaw-haimuer which can crock a mil as aocaTntoly a» it cairbeat 
out a huge bar of iron. Porlians ho is givatcst when t^insr of 
great men doing little thingd. Of the battle of Sedan and of the 
siriTO of Paris wo have but a eoinqprhat haxy view in these pages, hut 
of .WBinarck, whether whiiftng a ci^^r ” at Bar-lo-Doc, iir puffing 
a oiw” at llheims, or ‘Migliiiug his cigar while waitang for bis 
cloalc” at Versailles, whether ofteririf^ Mr. KusseU a rigar, or 
anolo^ing a moment affer for not mvmg him a light at the flnme 
t&m,wehave a very striking pkdoro Wore US. Brill more strikingly 
drawn is the Crown Print^ for whom indet^d, as for the elephant 
and Mr. Russell, nothing is too big, nothing too small. On (*00 
occasion indeed, when our (Special l^Tospon^nt cannot find his 
lodgings, ho does admit that the Grown Prince eunnot attend to 
snail matters. Helakes it for grouted tiiat those who acCKunpaiiy 
him are properly attended to or can shift for theuMelra.” Wo 
searocly know, by tho way, at which to woorit'V ]iM)st-**-the condesoen-* 
sion ot Mr. RoBSell in admitting that the question wlican he is to 
lay his liead is a smMl nrntter, ot his obUgingufos in Ao esre^y 
explaining to hts leader that mm Crown Prince doss not f;ehare% 
disohii^ the duties of a quiiirtcrHiuaiiter even when t&ete is 4 
Spedal Oonea|K)iidunt foom tho Time$ on hie staff. Ar^yetit 
w<Md not have surprised^us if hie Royal Highness bud teA% 


fon^ental ^trine f Qusberiam, «ud imve had ffnonsiis eZ; SatXbliir 


chandieFs, iu the isoui.xoom or the biiek> For when, on the very 
4gjy on whbh the battle efW^iih wnelnu^heioi^ Sot tliie 
time the Jifoitd’4)naFtoit^ found m noon eiuectacL 

{ana bseshfost with the Orowa Pxinee at 12 oidodkr 


W JLati <imt ITer. B/ H. KossiiU* Author of 

fih to ffis Cdni^” ^ My fn Indh/* Ste^ 

ImifoMdl Bbir afo^ Xbmridtat A Seua sirs. 
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and {ndlseiitnhiato waste. The foi’e.'itd of lodhi, rich 
in timber, wax, caoutchouc, anti other products, would ore tUia 
have dis.-ipj'.cawd be^>ro the tire and steel of squatters and cattle- 
feeders : Junny of the smaller kinds of gtimo birds havo already 
vanish»>tt cultivated districts, leavinj? tho crops to be 

preretl on by ajits, and insocta, the imtaral fowl 'of tho 

genus francoliii. And the ext^;ts from Mr. Thomas's oilicLd 
wril.ini^ii show conclusively that the redtr-iinin?: liaud of a 
powerful Govommoiit has not been put forth one day too anon in 
order to arrest tho annihiUtion of one of tlio staple articlei of 
villnge consumption. 

In conclusion, we have only a few words moro of advice 
to offer to Mr. Thomas. In plac*^ of illustrjitions tlrawn from 
talcs for tho nursery and tiio sclioolroora, lot him adorn 

bis next work >vith photographic views of colohi'atod scones in 
Mvwre, thw plateau of tho Nilghtiriv or tho shitiouM of the 
Western coast. Artists, professional and oven amateur, abound 
in India, who ore quite cajiablo of using cither the caiueiu or tho 
pencil, and of enlivening a letterpress with scenes of the jungle 
and the baxaar. Wo could gladly oxehange the wt)odetita of 
a whale and a pauthor tor a good view of tho oi the 
Oiiirsoppa, or for Kanioo and TooTsiDassilcstroyiug I he try as they 
wade in tho rice-fields. Let him, wc wiy, <lrttw on his friends or on 
tho profcphioiml arli.sU\vho h/ivo photo^nraplu'd tho most picltireaquo 
BceiKis in tapper or CeTiti*al India ; let liim e.>chew slang, and avoid 
hilso quantities and used-up quotations, and in his next edition he 
may treat a novel subject iu a manner not uuw'urthy of one who has 
rmiivwi a medal from the Acclimatization Sociotv of Paris, and 
of a membt5r <»f that iServu'o which periodically either delighte or 
terrifies a iniich-cnduring and bMujvolent Govorniueut by a series 
of exhaustive and huiiinona Reports. 


RAITIGAS’S ROMAN LAW OF PKUSONS.* 

W ITTldO tho occupants of the Bench and tho leaders of the 
Bar, faithful to the traditions of ccntm‘it:s, trouble them- 
selves as lilLlu iihout the Pandects of JuslinLia as about the Insti- 
tutes of Tdoiiu, a gtjueration of atadonts is being carefully drilled in 
the priiu’iplf.s ami hisfory of tho law of Romo. It is impossible to 
predict the result of so great a revolution in legal training; 

but it is worth while to point out that in tho ordinary course of things 
tho high pltuxxs of iho professio^will somo d^y to filled by men 
who have folt its lull uonco. Tho Judges of the fiituicj will have 
commonoKl practice equipped not merely with such scraps of 
knowledge as they may navo picked up in the chambers of com-oy- 
ancors and special uWhira, but also with on a(*qiitunlance with 
that great and caitjUilly reisoitcd system which is tho foundation 
of all the law of tho Continent, as well as of tho law of our lellow- 
subjccte north of the Tweed. It is a cmdouslv fortunate coinci- 
dence tliat tho fusion of Law and b^quity, which will be the work 
of the next twenty years, will ho caivied on by men not wholly 
ignoniTit of tho mode in which equitublo pious wore grafted ou tlxc 
old civil hiw by the prsetom, and of the history of the distinction ; 
between Icg.il «nd csquitahle ownership which was at length put on 
end to by Justininu. | 

A rtMictioii against tho i*evival of Roman Law is of course I 
possible ; but of tlais there is no sign whuteverj and, iiiTliii mc.'ui- i 
time, the new st.idy is creating a litmturo of its own. The pub- 
lication of books upon a subject on which tell quite lately ecarcoly 
anything had boon written in this country is going on at such a rate 
that it is di iKcult to keep paw with the n*3 w arnvaK They ore, in- 
deed, of very unequal degrees of merit, Rroduwd in tho first fervour 
of tho Btudv, and often by young racn who have made a Bouewhat 
rapid tnmsilion Irom the position of learners to tuat ot teacherp, 
they can h.irdly be expected to reach a standard of excellence 
which is hsibituliUy attvined by works of the same class iu countries 
where Roman Law has attracted tho exclusit'e dc.yotion of matuie 
minds for many genoratioii.s. So ii)evH.alxy indeed must this bo 
the case, that we incline to think that the study wouud, tor eouie 
time to (^ouie, be btiltur promoted by tnuislations of tho beat 
Coutiuental text-hooks tlisn by onginol authorship. It is true 
that most of these works assume some familiarity with a ter- 
minology uud method which, though imdiLioual in Fixmce and 
Germany, rto strango to tho RngUsli atudtmt; but thsi is a 
difiiculty which may be removal by judicious anuotation and iir- 
tell^nt oral teaching. 

Mr. ItaJiigon hfui yenturedon the bolder course of writing a book 
of hwi own ; the binding and red-letter decoration of which give it 
a ^sniily likeness to a series of recent works upon variona bronchus 
of ^ dvil kw by l>r. Tomkius and Messrs. Jenken sad Lasxkxm, 
with which it seems howover tohave only this snperffciMcKmaexian. 
It would l)e an easier task than it is to estbnate Mr. Battuzoa’s 
achiovement if he had told us more precUoly what rank his "lSw 
of PersOTJs^ IS meant to oeot^y in the hienrehy of books. The 
inatonsk for the work wero, we mo. told, collected while the 
author was prepare for the noDLomfs Xka^aUon of Trinity 
Term i o^'2. ^ What xiras the losult of that exasiftnatioB we do net 
know ; biit if Mr. Bstti^ssk nestowed; anjrthuut the tome 
upon the other eul^joots m which ha smt hM dSatsA kuas^ as 
ho gave toons branok of BoatsnJLaw^ bisnattia- have haodod 

the class-list 


• He Jurit P$rMiarumt o^TViahw on laut of Pcrtiiiu. 

it jtew, Aiittim of 


jje ^vrmmurumg vr, w jit towt vn c/n 

By W. H. Rait%sn» M.A., BarrhteMUd 
CM in Hindu Law/* “ the HMu Law of 
Wildr&Seiia xOyn 


Tho work before its was, thmufore, originally a note-book ooio** 
piled by the author ibr his own. askstsiico. It know jiqhlkhedji 
as the titk-page informs us, for the use of other studente 
for exaiuiuotiou. They will find it a trustworthy gtude the 
purpoBe ; but the author, If one may irom his olaborote rer, 
pudiatioii of any claim to have tn^ new discoveries* in Itoman 
Law, and from sui imposing Ikt of authorities cited, sesais kclitied 
to rate his work s^imewhat higher. It is. however, just what ho 
has honestly hfid utt it is — a very cuituuUy revised ^itioii of the 
notes miulo in the course of his own reading. ^Vs sueh it deserves 
tho praise of being a couvenieut and enviably accurate heiidr 
book upon the subject of which it treats ; we should 
therefore have been glad had Mr. Rattigim ^ avoided tho 
appm;imt ostentation of wide original ri'.search which is implied 
by his long list of writers coutiulted, and not unfruquenlly by 
passagits iu tho bo«ly of tho woilc. For instance, with rofereneo to 
a nuiatev*a power ever bis slave, wo got the faHowing note;, which 
might sooDi to condonso into three lines the result of an indepea- 
deut examination of the works of at leastthree jaihte;— ''Tbismw 
is ascribed by llaubold and liugi.) to tlie latter psxt of the reign of 
Augustus (764. A.ir.o.), but Uotoman and others voter it V>tlie 
year 814 A.u.c., iu the reign of Nero.” Anv ose who has same 
acquaiiitiLnco witli the litoratiire of the subject, gels to know 
tho ring of this soil of erudition, ami, turning insiinctivcly to 
Ortolan, finds:— “Cotte loiest plac^ par MM. iTaubold et Jingo 
dans Ics deriiiftres unnees du regne d/Auguste (an 764 de K,}, 
quoiqiie Hotoumn et d'autres autours rakst h Tan 814, 

sous ^Tdron.’* So when a commonplace reference to Bkekstone is 
followed by more rocoxxdtte citations iVom Coke, Ghuivflle, and 
I'ortescuc, one at onco concludes that, given the refeience to 
Blacliftlono, all the other extracts may be found duly set terth 
iu the text of tlxub respectable authority. As the editor of ZeudSm^ 
Ctfuea fit Jliiidu Zat&, and author of a treatise on the Hindu Law 
of Adoption, Mr. Rattigan could doubtiess have jointed out many 
intoi-csting analogies beUveon l^c Jnstitutions or India and those 
of Romo. Ho has, ueverihelMs, done so bat sparingly. We an) 
inclined to quarred with him on Bcveral other mmor points, such 
as hjs nnnocesf^iiy translation of common words eucn as 
“ a'^soldier,*^ pltJuniquBf ‘^generally'’; and redundantly eompR- 
meiitary phrases such as “ Sir Walter Scutfs charming romanct) of 
Zivoi/ioe’’; but roust pAas OQ to a lar^^r ground of . eomplaint, 
which) useful as wo believe the book wm be found for practical 
purposes, must prevent it from beiug widcomwl by scholars. 

W 0 think that tho author has mkconctuved the limits of his sub- 
ject. He hos IhUcd to the truo significance of the Jus quod 
lid persvinas attinot/* aud is thus led to blame the Botnan institu- 
tional writers for not treating in one place of xOatters which they 
deliberately assigned to different departments of law. Ibc Jus 
Pmoniirum,” which composes, together with the Jus quod ad 
roe attinct nnd tho Jus uotioiiuu/Hhe triple subjoct of the 
Institutes of Oaiua, and after him of Justinian,, was no doubt coti- 
ccivtMl of somewhat loowly. Mr. Battigan must, however, bo 
awaro that, iu tho opinion of tho best ahthorities, the term de- 
noted wliat tho Gormans call “ FamiHenrccht,'^ and not what 
Austin, for instance, meons by “the Iaw of rorsoos,^ The 
Komun “Jus Pcifftomirum ’* ajid the Gorman “Familienrecht*’ 
embrace thoso mutual rights which ariso out of domestic rc^la- 
tiouhhips, such as the rl^t of a father ov(.t his son, or of a 
guardian over his word. Austinb “Jjuw of rorsons" ip, a$ ho 
cxplaius it^ tho Law of Status,, or of those modificationa of 
Rights which are the result of the special character of the 
IHU'ltes concerned ; such, for in, stance, as the limitations to the ordi- 
nary power of contracting which result from inlkncy or covertuYo. 
Mr. Rattigan has amalgamated the two; aud while half of hk 
book treats of Status, the othor half doals with the Family, 
lie IM quite right lu discussing such artiiiciul persons as cor- 
porations and die “ fiscus ” under tho head of »Status, but h(> 
13 unroiisonablo m complaining that tho Roman writers did 
not discuss them under the Law of Fiimily, with which they 
have no concern. His position is ibis: — ^Ile adopts tho 
threefold division of Law, but thiuVa Gaius and his imikitors, 
after inYonting a sound system of uninl|^eiit, bungled in working 
it out. “ The student continually liimiiolf under the neces- 
sity of referring to one or other of tim second, third, or fourth 
books to coiupl<k;o wlwt has been said in ilie test book ooneemii^ 
the caiHicitr or disability of Ro.m>us».” It has therefore oocurred 
to otu' author to collect together these scattered notices into a 
stqKuate trsAiise on the Law of Persons ; which he seems iuclined 
te foUuw up by a treatise on the Law of Things, and by another on 
Actions. In spite of what, according to the best upiuiou, is a mis- 
takeu idea of what the Bomsns meant by tho Law of Persons, tho^ 
tteve treatises would undoubtedly be oonveniont. Should, however, 
Mr. Rattigan carry out sudi a design, ho wiR find it wry difilcult 
to avoid repeating him^ In his “ Law of Persona^ ha haa 
aliendy tres^ssed laigoly both on the Law of Things and co tho 
J^w of Actions— in some infftances. in^ed, without any juatiffca- 
tion. He has gono at comnderabfe l<tegth into the rules of ouccce- 
sion, which is a mode of acquiring property ; and has devoted 
sovsml pages to PsTtneiriitip, ^hich has unally Dothin;? to do wdth 
the Buhiecii of corporate bodiee which lisd te ita disoownon. 

AHhbkigh we havo been compidled to point these daws in 
the pkm of the work, we aise- VhuhI to say that they do not 
moterteUy iapair its practtgid usefrloem as a stuefentb landbook. 
A lam asunint of tnu&wortlir iutermation has been got togeth^, 
fted too aothovb behef that “few, tf ally,lltistetl^retatiollsor]|lla• 
stetomuuts will be fowad in the eotuid teats/’ is not as prseunip- 
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•triking of all ceramic effectB, and which is almost peonliar to that 
particular /nMgas. Mr. Fortnum teUa ns that this coveted desig- 
nation of Maestro, which was prized more highly than a title of 
nobUity^wns conferred on (:liorgio Andreoli in 149I8. AU majolica- 
paintors,^ it is said, were considered noble by profession. The 
Andreoli family and their Casa still exist, wo are told, in Gubbio. 
But the secret of the opalescent lustre has not remained as a 
tradition of the family, indeed the art of tbe composition and 
•manipulation of tbe lustre pigments seems to have been lost a 
little after the middle of the sixteenth century, in the general 
decadence of Italian ceramic manutketuro. We learn, however, 
that a young chemist and artist, by name Tiuigi Oarocci, has lately 
^produced this marvellous lustre, not unsuccesRhilly, in Gubbio 
itself. Alreiidy modern lusired ware, artificially defaced and 
“ antiquated,'' has been palmed upon unwary collectors. But the 
special artistic qualities of the genuine works of Maestro Gioipo 
hare not yet been recovered. 

' It is impossible to turn over the pages of this beautiful volume 
without astonishment at the grace and fancy and variety of the 
Italian ceramic artists. * The conceits and legends to be mtmd on 
so many of the pieces are often rather herd to be deciphered ; and 
they are not always explained or tranahited by Mr. Forinum. We 
think that this is to be regretted. Surely it would have been better 
to confess ignorance in cases where tbe iuacriptious or devices are 
really unintelligible. Some of these legends seem to have been 
Treated without much reatum. What, lor instance, is the dtness 
of inscribing different female portraits with the words “ Olii Lone 
giiida sua barcha e sempre in porto " P One very b^^autiful circular 
dish has tbe subject of the Incredulity of St. I'homas, with an 
epigraph thus singularly divided:— to ma qv wsxi b to 

BB i)£Difl Ti. It is to he road thus, we presume : — toha ovi ire 
VBDisK BTOBEDEDiSTi. There can be no doubt tliat many of these 
beautiful works of art were not meant for use, but rather as 
k^psakes or presents. This is shown by the legends. Thus on a 
dish to bo given to a friend is found, Viva, viva in etemum ” ; 
or else, perhaps, “ Fensa a Dios,” or ** Ams Decj ” j or, again, ns a 
motto surrounding an ool, Oosi fugi la vita nostra.” Tlie 
heart tr^stixed with arrows, a not uncommon device in this 
pottery, is surely an emblem of human love, nnd not a sacred 
symbol, as Mr. rortnum supposes. Marie Alacoque bad not yet 
imagined that stran^ vision of which we have heard so much | 
lately. The amatorii^ or lovers’ presents, given at betrothals or at 
other iimes form a very numoroas class. Sometimes on those a 
pretty damsel bears the coquettish motto "AmarochiniHomara” — 
‘‘1 will love him who will love me.” Or a pliant gives his 
mistress a plate inscribed Mariana bella aopra I’mtro belle.” But 
the mure fniquent legends are such as Rlem Delia, Silvia Mia, Sum 
Hore, and tlio like. Is it not a atiungo contrast between theso 
cliarining love-tokons and the coarse and vulgar mugs wliich our 
English potUmes provide for the same purpose, inscribed with the 
words “A present from Margate” or some other place as the solo 
device P The following is an inexplicable legend for a ssilt-cellar; 
but it is found on more than one example : — I^xcubia ngunus 
stropituB ropellimus bostem.” The legend on a scodella of Faenza, 
about A. 1). 1482, witli the subject of the Judgment of Solomon, 
ought surely to ho “ Non micln nec tibi sed dmdtUur,' But Mr, 
Fortnuni prints it dundiatur. We notice also soino other errors 
of the same kind. But they are few in proportion to the size of 
the book ; and wo have pleasure in bearing witness to the general 
ability and groat value of Mr. Fortnum's work. 


TWO VOLUMES OF GKEEK AND LATIN VERSE.* 

I T is not a little interesting to compare two volumes of trans- 
lation, issuing in the same year from Uie same press^ bat 
executed by scholars of different dates, each famous in his own 
school and epoch for a romarkablo gift of reproduction. By 
roforenco to Orockford's Clerical IHreciory we find ^at Mr. 
Gretton, who was long Head-master of Stamford School, took his 
demeas early as 18x6— two Tears, that is, after the Classical 
Tripos wos established. Mr. Jebb, we need hardly say, repre- 
sents the younger generation of contributors to the Sertum 
Carthttiammy and is foremost in tho ranks of those meet dis- 
tinguished for "composition’* in the Cambridge of the present 
time. Mr. Qretion’s Beddenda — the English pieces ror con- 
version into Latin — without tho BeddUay or kyr now vouchsafedv 
were published as far back as 1853, when Mr. Jebb had probably 
scarcely beran to shine as a veramor at school. Yet, setting the 
works of the one boedde those of tho other, we might appeal to 
both as highly creditable evidence of the dastical seholai&p of 
the last hm-^t^, and defy the Continental soholan to proaoce 
|mything in this l^d ta match or to rank as even second to it 
^Mslatira on our soil, and more especially in the 

University fts it thrives nowhere else among 

modens. And though the two volumes that Ue before us ate 
very diverse m ^int of exMution and character, both show the 
eame nst^al ^tude, cultivated by the same study of clasiio 
modelsy anh culminatii^r in excelienco each in its own Bind highly 
worthy of note. ® 

* tula Oruk and Ladn By B. 0. Jebb, M.A, 

PiMeOntw to th. Untoji^ of Cmbddce. CMObiidi.: IHIghMt, 
fitik&Ce. London I Bell & Dsldy. 1873. . 

PaBssgeegom ^g«#h Poctiy, with a Latin Veise 
Translation. By P. B. Gwt^, BJOu Rwlor of C^iurtoa, Qlpooestenlitre, 
somitliAs Fellow ^ John's, Ciuinbfidgeb Ldn^t BA & Daldy. 
Cinibiidgs: Dslghtaa, BeQ, & Co. 1873. 


It is not oup purpose to dwell upon tho Greek verses which 
form a large part of Mr. Jebb’s volume further than to say that 
his translations into Gmk lambics, and his versions of Browning’s 
"Abt Volgcr” into the metro of the fourth Pythian, and of 
Wor^worth’s "Intimations of Immortality from Kecolleetions 
of Early Childhood ” into Greek hexameters, are iattra deforce of 
which no lesser scholar would have been capable, and which astonish 
tho reader alike by the translator’s nice perception of tho original 
and by his fidelity and fertility In the expression of it. We wish, 
however, to coniine ourselves to tho more approachable and simple 
field on which Mr. Gretton and Mr. Jebb, Old and Young Cam- 
bridge, come together, and are comparable with each other— the 
field of Latin lyric, hexameter, and elegiac. Here, though the 
two translators are near to each other in excellence, they have 
each a distinct tone and character which renders their styles 
wortiiy of study ; and to those who either still cultivate tbe Latin 
Muse, or cling to the recollections and the delights of such exer- 
cises, the boc^s before us will tiimish hours of thorough enjoy- 
ment. 

That which can scarcely foil to strike a careful reader of 
both is that the charactoristio of Mr. Gretton’a translations is 
simnliciiy, while that of Mr. Jebb’s is subtlety. The former 
renaers Herrick's ditties and tho octosyllabics of Moore, Byron, 
Scott and others, with an ease and pellucid transparency of mean- 
ing which make no bad imitation of Ovid. Mr. Jebb, tb^gh he 
always docs justice to tbe sense of the poet he translates, is not so 
immediately perspicuoas, and apparently desires not so much the 
honour duo to clearness at first sight as that which rewards the 
process of disentangling an elaborate web. There will he many 
to admire both styles, for each has its own merit; and all that we 
would say to the reader by way of advice is that Mr. Gietton’s 
versions ore fitter for the lazy half-hour, while Mr. Jebb’s invite 
reflection and thinking out. Take a stanza from Darwin, with 
Mr. Gretton’s rendering into elegiacs : — 

Light Graces docked in flowery wreathi 
And tiiHtoe Joys their hands combine ; 

* And Love his sweet coiitagiou breathes, 

And, laughing, dances round thy sbrino. 

Sorts ferunt Charitea ; janctas quoque gaudia clrcum 
Suspensis pedibus Gonaoraere mauns. 

Intor qmu spiral contogia la)U Cupido, 

Arridensque tuA nectlt in »de <mor08. 

These lines represent the " ludontis speciem ” without the torture 
or rack of tho bmin. Thoir ease sits natural, and is to the manner 
bom. On tho other hand, if we take tho version of Tennyson’s 
Tithonm by Mr. Jebb, even in its first opening, the sense is not so 
explicit. You have to think twice or thrice before you catch the 
translator’s response to the English : — 

Tho woods decay, tbe woods decay and fall, 

Iho vapours weep their bnrdon to the ground, 

Man comes and tills tho Hold and Uos beneath, 

And after many a sulumer dies the swan. 

Marcescunt nemorum, ocmonim labuntur honores^ 

Roriferie deflunt nubes, oriuiitur ct arvis 
Incumbunt subtorqiie bominuin defuurta rccuinbnnt 
Siccia, nec oostalcs non deciduntur oloris. 

This feature, wo think, makes Mr. Jebb’s translations, by com- 
parison, a sevorer study, though it must be acknowledged that 
that study is often well repaid by tbe fine and even grand render- 
ings to which it introduces us. In tbe same poem the team of 
the goddess is imagined welcoming and Bpoodlng the dawn : — 

Tho wild team 

Which lovo thee, yearning for thy yoke, arise, 

And shako the darkness from thtir lousonod manes, 

And boat thu twilight into flakes of flro. 

Mr. Jebb docs admirable justice to tho English in his Latin, as 
follows:— 

Neodum exultantia forvont 
Cords rcposcontum sibi qaa» modcrotur cquunim ; 
EiTuiidniitquo Jubas ut opaca voloiuina currus 
Diacatiat tenebrarum, insulletquo ignifer umbris. 

Another sample of the subtlety which is a feature of this trans- 
lator’s work will be fmmd in Prior’s odo to Cbloe, pp. 78-81. 
In the first issue of tbe Armdines Camiy Lord John Manners turned 
this into elegiacs which were much admired at the time for their 
grace and ingenuity. Mr. Jobb’s version is wonderfully spirited 
and felicitous in reproducing the flavour of the original, althougb, 
if it were to bo compared word for word, little of the body that 
was will bo found to remain in the version. Here is tho last 
stanza, thmigh it does not represent our view a whit more closely 
ihtJi the dmer three 

Fair Chloe blushed ; Euphclia firowned ; 

1 sung and gazed ; I played aud irembhkl j 
And Venus the Loves around 
Remarked how lU wa aU dissembled. 

Kec color buic anus nec frons innubila Iobib ; 

Ip^ queror, stupeo^ bloudior, uror, amo. 

At Venus irridens dam inulta iocantur Amores, 

* Istud ut inihbfh diitimulatar t ait. 

The asyndeton in tbe second vene is a very happy resource. 

Although, however, in the exchange of Mr. Jebb’sJjatin for the 
origi^, we do not the exact counterpart which we sliould 
re^ve n^m Mr. Grotton— for instance, when the forme r has to tcun 
"Before this mortal shall assume its immortalify ” in Campbell’s 
"l^t Man,” he renders it— 

Slo domain eaduoi 
gldoream Jubar iadiiomiu— 
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still it frequtvAtly happens that his mental unaly&ig of a pnseagn 
onahlefl him to render its spirit with a groat deal i>l’ happy siniciuctr- 
ness. Thu::* he gets three lines of that poom where tho solitary 
watcher sees ihiy al’lor day 

Tlir l)hi7.o isj>fm ttw waters to 
TIki UU/tf; ui>on the ieiuiid t>veriii;a(l^ 

The blase U))ua the iivatfni to ttie west*- 

into a line and :i half of he^xainotors which satisfy tho whole 
demand ot‘ IhL' EiigUsh— 

Farit iftnihufl ir^iuor cols, 

'IVrra I’urit mediis, furit excedeuCUtus ivquor — 

and which have withal a Tory Virgilinn ring and rhythm. We 
have not, luckily or unluckily, an opportunity of pitting the two 
translators toi^ethor upon n single passtigo, wj they do not trench 
on each othc-'s ground; else wo ehonld like to hiivo soon how^fr. 
Jobli wouhl lurii Jlryant^s “ liivuleL^' into olcgijics, though it might 
have been hard to decide between his result and itic vurdion by Mr. 
Grettou, of which wo give two stamsn.^ with the English. Ey 
the w'oy lht*nj is a curinuH corrcBporidi-nco hctw(‘cn n pretty piece 
of the Cornlih p<jet, Mr. Hawker, about liio coursrt of'Tnnuir 
from its source to its mouth| and this ndmirud £itraiu of the 
T«nerablc .Viuorioan poet;— 

Ah! what wild h.-ufc! and .nil to ho 
A vivfr and OApiro in »M oun ; 

Kwh fmiunvinS tvilium huj-i’U's IIkt 
lo that vojit grave with quicUov luotion. 

For betUr ‘twero to lingi^r cstill 

ill this growl vale, thoao flowers t-o cli4‘ri>li. 

And dfo ill an agcil rill. 

Than thus, a yuuthtul l^auuU’, pcriili. I 

Cur frustra yro|)ci‘nA, qtio to d»'niontia togit, 
tiivu.i ut it‘(|uoP'i8 tiinoriari.'' aquL» ? 

Duin t .innvi juldil sraU-bras fons ijuisqai*, [troturuUnri 
'h? rapit in c«co«hi pra:iH*tiore fuga. 

Ahl qiijinto ineliiiB viridi nic valle morari, 

Floribua onudns, riuribun ipse dc<.'ur. i 

Fmu ii ulua nichiis requk“rf a=» pace 
Cvir rapidis iwroaa .nio novus Istcr uquis. 

There is nothing in Mr. Jebb which occurs to lus as so unlaboured 
and natural as this ; but wo may rpioto <me of hia newest ]«ieeoH 
of elegiac tiMiKslaiioii given iu ibis volume for the Ursi time as being 
very uenriy .-o. It is a version of Jivmes A Ulrich’d Her sulleringi 
ondod with the day ; — 

Ih'j sufiVringis ended with the day ; 

Vet lived siie at iC-» clo.sf, 

And breidhed the lung night avviiy 
In statue-likc repose, 

Ihit when the sun in all his state 
illiuiud the eaHtern itkies, 

S^lic, passed Uinmgli glory’s moniing g.ite 
And walked in Paradise. 

Janwnie die non ilia quidem vergentu hiburut, 

{Sed licet eineritain term paruuiper lialict : 

Nueii$ enim tristes ultro remerata per buras 
Liiiquei'e uiiirniiu'euui noliiit aura biiiuiii. 

At Uubias apieiidvn.s quoiu sul di.^'u«^i'rac umi'ras, 

Aurt'fi quoin toto lux oriento rubet, 

Digiia triiiinph.'intcui quw sic iiitrarct Olympuiii 
Awritur snpetis mane bcn'iia ehoris. 

Tho second couplet tho four bits tho forr*Q of tho corresponding 
EnglUh to a womlerful degree, and boar wilucHsto u poo tic sympathy 
between iho author of the original and his trun.slat()r. Ana so it 
ie iu many <dhor nieces that we could nanie. With a true poet’s 
instinct the translntor gm^ps the uathor’a drift, and what the 
Latin idiom does not let him express iu so many words, he renders 
with clobe npp]o.\iiiuition of sense and spirit by a correhilive idea. 
We should point to Matthew iiinold s Vnnjrva^ of 2 *odnjy turned 
by Mr. Jehb into twelve capital elegiiuis, oa ono of tlie most 
successful illusU'Htions of this coinpen.satury treatment. 

Both the trfuisltttors liefore iw shine iu their own way in hexa- 
meter tTimshitions, os would be admitted could wo quote a sample 
from Wordsworth, turned by Mr. Gretton in p. 29 of IMdUay 
Of from Tt?uny8ori (“Tears, "idle Tears,” &c.), by Mr. Jebb, pp. 
^4-7. But what space wo have left must be devoted to a glance 
lit their seYcrol xVlcaio experimenta, the Alcaic being with good 
rwsun pressed into the service of both much more frequently 
tibiui any otlior Horatian measure. Here Mr. Jebb excels at one 
fjwiA in just aud pregnant condensation, at another iu skilful 
xsollxatiou of the langnage and manner of Horace. Taking the 
pattoge from Gray’s ode, “Awake, /Eoliau Lyre,” we cite the 
ooucludiog lines of the extract, and ask the reader tqj^ote how 
every idea of liio live English verges is, caught end reprdseuted in 
an Alcaic stanza:— 

Pen^Wng on tho sceptred liond 

Of Jove, tby magic lulhi tho feathered Klng^ 

Willi plumes and ftagipng whig : 

Qtteni'lMKl itt dork olouds of slunihor Im 
T he tvrror of his beak and lightiungs of his oyOi 

Kcjiti \^>hlcranl tu Jovis in nmnu, 

Bum turpot aU languidhs horrido, 

Jilandira, trux los^rum supona 
Nubv prsmens oculiquo fuhnaa. 

A coupilfi of jstanzas cuuki luvre added nothing to the fttU expros- 
sioa of tW BoniWt and 1 be ref uU of oompoeMon ia to odd force oad 
venuttUitnde. Agaim, to tom to one of the aame translator’s new 
piccoe (nil of wliich are indicated by tbeir numbers in a very brief 
preface) , how happily does he render evo^ turn of the passogo 
DK>m “In Memoriam^ beginning with “ Witch-elms that couuter- 


obange the dour, ” tliough this rendering indeed is not Akabh 
wluk quite Horatian in llavour. Veiy fine, howei^r, throughout, 
is Ids Alcaic predeatmout of Milton’s Hymn on the Nativity,, oat 
of which w«e may qituLe the two stanzas which represent ^*^0 weir 
or battles' sound/’ iSte. ; — 

Non orlio tuto niarlis crat S(ynns, 

Null ooitfvriiptuin sigiia cohortium: 
liitniiiLu (iHiiiiu'tHniqiui parmam 
Militia pui'U!:4 habebai : ^ • 

Xou falx ciuoreiu Inixorat hosUcum, * 

Xoii L'Xi’itabsiitaniugcruH tuba*/: 

Jipgnn I'ntobantur voniio 
Ora mi' 4 u piivofiicta mguni. 

Mv. Grot ton, on tho ollior liaud, deserves well of all young 
scholar.^ fur the happy examples he gives in his Heddmdn- Uudd'Utt 
of I he stvlo in which the Greek choruses may titly reappear in 
J^atiu lyric measuic. Not that ho strictly translatea from the 
Gror,lt, for ho prefers to lake tho English versions of An^tice and 
rocuuvert them into Alcidc stanzas. But the result is much tho 
.«auie. Wo rhteb iho brnath of the Greek, though the phraseology 
ami tho melnj are imitative of Horace, when we examine the 
r<*rtdoring of choruses from the or Hipixib/tmy which 

seem tu Jiavo lout very little by a double process of coa- 
version. If thero be a fault in this transUtor’s Alcai^ it is their 
temlencv tu expand rather than e</iidunfM!i th«- scope of the original, 
which 18 agiiiiLst tlie gouius of Latin Ivric. Tnus eight lines of 
Shirleys ude, “ Tho glorifjs of our birth and state,” are wrought 
into ihreu Ah*alc stanzas ; wlioveaa, ilh wo have seen, Mr. Jobb 
succeeds in reprcB^'iibing hvo longer linos of Eugliah in a single 
quatrain. But wi* must not quarrel with ono who in the very 
suue extract rend<*i*s tiro concluding stanza of the English into the 
Alcaics with whitdi we conclude, and <rhich are nut above the 
average of his iuiitatioufl in this particular measure. Tho wader 
is referred to tho Engli^h in p. 1 26, Tho garlands wilhor,'^ 
iIcc. 

Kn serta marrc.ntfrmito tuftl monant 
No sis Niiporbus quid bi'nc gossiris ; 

£u victor cxspiiuns (ui unis, 

Vii'liin;! nil miAiTimtirt Un’i. 

Ciij Usque taiulcni tlcvcMiiut c:»put 
I'lubnis “itpulchii; suHveob'Utia 
'i'liiri facln rc-blabmit pioruiii, 

I'ulvuro et uxor icu tut utto. 

Wo are tempted to wonder whether, in these days of triposes in 
law and science, divinity and philosophy, tlim idetisant and 
humanizing gift of transhiHng into thn ancient Ifiugnagos will uiaiK- 
lain its excellence in a third gtmeration. If so, .Mr. Jobb and 
Mr. Cii'otton will not have wrought iu vam, or set a prohtlesa 
examine. 


TIJK MASTER OF (iRKYhAVBS.* 

T he years conxo round with their appointed regularity and 
know pwtty well wdmt wo hnvo to expect. Elowerw in 
spring, wewL iu tiulumu ; u Imusi’ript of real lilp told in elioico 
uigUhli by I leorgo Eliot, a novel of impossihililies hammered out 
ju dubious syntax by Mrs. Henry Wood; larks iu the .sky, frogs in 
tho pond " vie know them all, and acci^pt all with thankl'ulnesB or 
ivsignatiuu accoj-diiig to their rcspoclivo desorts. As for Mra. 
Henry Wood’s novels, tlv.. wisof^t thing lliai wo can do now iato 
receive them with resip nation. Wo hu\e ilono our best to iudiico 
her to r(;consider her ways and give the wt)rhl good work instead 
of Lid ; but it i.* in vain. Mra. Woud is an institution which 
cUunpc.th nut; anti mean idtais, vulgar diction, woovien cliMracters, 
and absuitl soasatiimalisni come iu regularly as port of the produce 
of the your. They are defects whieh spoil an aptweas ot story- 
telling and a power of constiuction that me of no common 
order. But, while showing no .sigii of iinprovomont in any of her 
churartcristic Jaults, tho of Creylnnds is not, we ore sorry 

to sny, up to the inarli in her ckoi’itcteristic good qualities. Tho 
story" is dull, disjoinh'd, ami put together with singular infelicity 
and though dealing with the good old themes of apparitions^ 
murder, secret passages, disguises, amiiggling, oi^ the like, it is a 
story of the bntom aiul turiiip-hoad kind, nothing being quito so 
bud" as it se(‘m8.to be. Though the book is Btulled full of crixnoa 
and CTuninalB, including a fraudulent banket as a relief from thuso. 
of the more violent kind, no ono is really so very much to blaoifr 
after all ; and the emdoua moral obluseneaa shown before now by 
Mrs. Wood is repeated in this story'. 

Tho JUoAlar of Oh'etflands has a double x>lot- One turns on thn 
question, what has EH^come of Anthony Ousthmioine ? is he 
murdered, or is he not P and if he is, by whom.P The other tuma 
ou a question, of proprietorship ; is tiio present master, Jaineg. 
Oastlmnaiue, tho rigbwil owner of GrevInndjBp or is heholi^Ung 
the estate umawfuuy, agaiosi the just ckiius of his elder brottWr 
Baul, should that expatriated worthy ^um up again, ailhcsr ilk 
hk own person or reprttsenlod bv a l^Umato sonP Bide by 
side with toeso mysteries runs the mystery of .the Urey Friar 
who appears in solid bulk* enough every now end then in the 
l^Viar’s Keep. Who is be P what is he doing therefMth hia 
lantern and his cowlP Ghost ho oumnot bo; what is he thenf 
marauder or murderer? and what is his basmess in the rains 
of the .Keep? And here itiathntMM. Wood idls in iW proper 
growth and development of her atory. ^tomes OasiioisAiBe, the- 
p^'»ud owner of Gmylandb, is a auuigg^ ; his son Hany hi wSO a 
smugglsv ; and Oommodoru Teag ue sad hal f the ftdieraoen of tike 

• 5 W« of Gn^ndo. A Novel, I>y Mnk UenkV Wood, AaHMt 

of “East Lytmc.** 3 vole. London : Bicluucd mnihy A !k>n. 1873. 
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MADBIBA. 
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ROYAL MAIL 8TEAMRH8. 

Salliug nrora Liverpool every Wedneiday, Bordeaux every Saturday, and Lliboii every 
Tuciitay, 
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Wall, E.O., hega to onnonneo the opening of a New City OepOt M flO CORNIllLLi eomkr of a 
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jiowt'i* would not be a cau.se for rcgj*ot if iho community 
contained any element of ffuod government. The Creolosi 
wlio maintnin the iapunveti^m have probably suffered op*, 
pw'ssion ; but in peace or in war they have never displayed 
tlio qualititH? whicli might enable tlicm to fonn a civilized 
and flourishing State. The negroes nro atill lower in the 
scale t)f civilization flnin the oinancipated alaves in the 
Southern States, becauso large .numbers o| them have Ix^en 
iiM])oi*t.cd from AlVI(?a with hi the lifotlmo of the present 
gfuonition. The venult of American intorfercnco may 
]M rhapa bo the eatiibliahmenfc of some kind of protectorate 
whi<di it would bo iinposaiblo to define beforehand. At 
present either the iiidoperuloi\ce or tho annexation of Culm 
seems likely to bo attended with grave dilliculiics. 

Tho En^ii^b demand for redress may |>crhnpa produce 
ai]f»t!u5r form of ombarraesmoiit in deciding on the course 
which i» to be followed if reasonable satisfaction i.s with- 
hold . Hostile proceedings against Hrmin would be ro- 
pngnant to the national feeding and iHdi<»y;atid there are 
strong objection A to any mode of dealing diivctly with 
(inbii. It is true (bat England might willi abettor gnnm 
than the United ♦Stftt(iS dcinaud the emiincipatioti of the 
slavcH, of whom the nuijor'ily liavo been brought into the 
j.slaml in violation of Unglmh treutiea witli Spain, h'ivc- 
aml-twenty years ago wlien IVIr. C.\Jjiorx urged the 
Fnmch and Spanish CiovcTiiincnts to vindicyito the oaiwo 
of filttvery ngjiiiist Kngland, ntid fifteen yearo ugci 
when Air. Tii.eirANAX jiropO'i/'d the utmexation of Cuba 
fur tho purpose f)f exLen<ling and sfrongtlienliig Spnnisli 
institutions, Kiighind w.as engaged at a heavy <‘()st of life 
and iroa.suro in conttaiding against tho importation of 
slaves into Cuba. 'flK; dislikt' of tho English luitioii to 
slavery Ima not siiu*e abote d ; but the iucoicveiiicncc of in- 
terfering in the «loTn(‘siu! fitfaivs of fiu-eigner.s is morn justly 
appreciated than in fniiuer tiTn€).s; and, us England liua no 
ambitious designs on fhiba, tlio rovolutiori which might 
])erhapa ensue on emauf‘i])alion would bo controllod by the 
action of the United States. Although it is seldom the 
fort an© of Etjgland to os< ;i]k* ealuuvny, it may bo as 
well not to furnish eenH>rifmH foreigners with a new 
proof of ilio profound and mfdtgnani sagiU jty of English 
stab'wmen. For many yejirs .'ifter the ' muncipation of 
the West -fndian negroes il was a commonplace lliat the 
solo Knglish motive for abolition was to min comiucrcud 
rivuls by foroing tlioin to adf»pt a siuiDar poliiy, Tl»e 
]m>babl© dcwtinetirui <»f tlio floiiri.shing .sugjir trade of 
Cuba by tlio cmoncipatiou of the nlarc's may perhaps in- 
cre.nse tho dcmatirl for the proihioo of AlaiiritiiiH and of 
THindad, and the c{)n.so(]ueneo would be iimuodiately coii- 
V(;rtod by candid critics into the enuso and object of 
English interferenec*. The calmuniutorA of England, belong- 
ing chiefly to iho demoeiii1i<j laetion, habitually Hj^iaro 
the United Etates, eveu when they aro not thcmbclvcs 
Americans. 

THE rRK\(*n aiixistrv axd nrE 

CONSKUVATJNMX 

A fter n week of TumourH and coiintei'-ruraoui's, tlio 
Duke of Uroomk has reeonwtrncted his Cabinet with 
u larger infimion of Ticw’ mat eriul than was originally looked 
for. Tho Duke himself bccunaos still more than IbrioiTly 
the leading influence in the Govemmeut. He oxcliangcs the 
Aiiuistry of Foroign Affairs for the Alinistry of tlw Interior, 
and for a long tinio to eomo tho latter jwst will bo by far 
tlu) more imporUuifc of Iho i'svo. There is no reason to 
Ruppost^ that M. IIkiilCh policy will bo in any way dopariod 
from. Hat though tho writer of tho Press circular had 
tliorougldy masiorod tho principle.s of Conservative ad- 
ministratioti as they ore underslood by thoDnko of Bcooue, 
•he bud not been nJtogcthc.T happy in applying them ; and 
where delicate handli^ is rt'quired, a Prime Ministor may 
naturally prefer to l»e him-sclf tho authoa of tho policy 
iliv wliioh he must be resjiaru^iblo. Bo Sat m tho other 
changes mean anytliing, they indicate im approximation on 
tho port of the Cabliuit to inoderato ideas. Two momboi-s 
of tho Right have been roplaccxl by two members of the 
Rig! it Centre, and tho iif'w Alin is tor of Public Inskruc- 
tiou. belongi) in name, though td‘ late not in act, to tlie 
still nix-^ro Libera 1 Ijeft Centro. It is probable, howoTer, 
that the that these gontlomeu have accepted tho 
offered places is moro roally Mignificunt limn Iho fact tluit 
the places were offered. 1 ’ho Duke of BatHiMr/s policy 
is imificienily well known to bring popular Buspicion on 
the constitntionaliKm of any politician who coimeutH to 
enter bis Cabinet. Ho may ilnd rca&oTi horoafter for aban- 


doning the roaciionnty policy which has lately been at- 
tributed to him ; but if he does ko. it wiU bo in deference 
to cousideratioTis of more weight than the remonstrances of 
his now colleagues. Tho changes in the Cabinet may bo 
\adnablo as marking tho drift of tho Duke’s own^mind, but 
they will not of thomselves do luuob to modify tis resolu- 
tions. Tho ittOstenwimigingfciftuTC in the political prospect 
is the array of l*arliameutai7 obstacles that the Ministry* aro 
likely to oncoimtcr if they bring forward any questionable 
measiureH of imrKirbincc. Tho division on AI. L£oN Bav\s 
inteipdlotiou showed lhat on a question of confidence in tho 
Mitiistiy, ;i8 distin-ct ft’om contUlenc© in tho President, tho 
Assenddy contains a minority of 3 14 oganist amajority of 364. 
'Ihv only- lour Bomipartist sand nineteen iiiemborH of the Left 
Centro abstained from voting, and men who would not sup- 
port the Ministry im aqucfition the interc.st. of which had been 
so greatly lessened by t ho vot e of tlio week before can hardly 
be couiiU'd dll in tins inoro exciting discussions which are 
to come. A majoj‘ity of tifty, “whieh may at any moment 
b(s reiluci d lo one of scwc'n without tho defection of a single 
Kuppurtcr, is not calculated to give a Alinister any very 
groat sense of strc*ngth. 

Tho Constitutional laws prouilso to offer another diffi- 
culty. It is iirulorstood that the rctireruont of M. Kekoit* 
and Af. DE LA. BoviiLTjiiiJE implies a determination on tho 
pint of JUarslml AfAcAfAiiON and his Ministers not tev con- 
nive at any Monarchical intrigues. Th<i Coneervatives of 
lljo Bight Centro liavn apparently rnacle up their minds that 
they must help tlieinselves. iiKsiead of waiting for Henrv V. 
to help them, and tlicir ideas will probably take tho ]uthcrtr> 
unknown shape, of a reactionary Itepnblic. A Constitution 
which sheuhl contain an Assembly purged of thoHo 
matei'ials wliicli havo dtTded it under tho roigu 
of universiil suffrage, a SeiM:>nd Chamber organized i>i> 
us to clic'ek any in at Ivor tent rehipso of tlio I^lrst Chamber 
into its old iiuiepcndeinco, and an Executive strong 
enough to sot Ijoth Chumbevs at d(‘fianee, BUpposing that 
Couser vat I VO in I crests arc held to niquire it, would 
snllsfy their requircineuts notwithstanding that it re- 
taim.il till', name, of a Uepublie. But sueli a sidthiinent as 
tliife wouhl not at all oiiit the purposes of the Right. They 
sUil cling to a Kif-t oration as the only expedient that 
I call give permanent peuee to Fmnee, and it is consequently 
fur Iroui IxMug their object lo make* even a dietator- 
5 )hip .strong enougli to rival tho Afouarchy as a security 
I fi>r i»rder iind tninipiillity. The Right and tho .Right 
I Centro ciro iignvd in ropudiatiug n Rqjublic in fact; 
but while the Right me equally rtsolved to j-epudiate 
even a Ite public in name, tho Right Centro think that 
the nunio may be tolcnited jimvided that tho thing can 
numlded to their view A. WJieiiever tho Const! tntiimal 
laws eomft 011 for discussion this difforeiujo of opinion 
can hardly be any longer concealed. If the probable defec- 
tion I'f tho Kiglit from tho AliniRtry is not mad© up by any 
fresh accessions from tho l^eft Contro, the Duke of Bkogme 
w ill bo hard put to it to find liia majority. It is to be fearefl, 
however, that tho Ministry, fcnwii'ing that constitution- 
making is likely to jirove a dangorous employment, may 
tty to unite their supporters ou a prclimimiry question of 
such niomoni that even tlio Coiistitutioiiul laws will bo of 
minor eonwoqucncc by its side. Will any considerable 
ntJTubcr of tlioljelt Centre join iho QoTornTnent in an attack 
upon universal suffrage ? Tho colicsiou of the party is «o 
sliglit that, it is qiiiU) possiblo that tho leaders may not 
Imvo piwer to prevent a large section of their followera 
from joining tho Duke of Buoglie on such a point as 
thi.s. As yet the apparent progress of Bcpublioan 
opinion ill tJio most Conservative districts of Fnuice seezna 
to Lave exerted no influincc upon the Consm^ative party 
in iho As-scmbly. They cannot be brought Mieve in 
tlic gcnuineuc.'^H of the preference for a KepubHc 
by omi constituency after another, but c^lain it by 
theories of Oonsevvative inaction or of imdical zeal. 
They will not admit that the peasantry, iho iSbue strength 
of Fren(!li ConM*rviiti8m, can bo so untrue to ihoh* past 
hkuiry a» to wish to see tho Republic permanently 
sot up in Franco. Certainly the action of the poasautiy 
under the JOinpiro may be insteuiced aa an argument against 
the Bentimeut evidouc!^ by their rooent votes. J^apoleon HI. 
found Unit bis chief stres^h' lay in appe^ingte their dmd 
uf lliat very foim of "jgovcminent wWh Sli^ now scorn 
onxons U> sco .^iKtepted, and tho . Consgrvaiivea in the 
ABscmbly itncl # hard to uudeistand how they can have 
changed so coa^plctoly in so short a time. 

Yrt tho coniuUf rations by which tho peasantry have pro- 
bably icon inilucuced are not of a very recondite order- In 
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IMinee abowed tiim ifaat KqniUicAa Ciovitt-iittkeiiit^ cpaJd. 
■ba amd isatiaual. WliaieTor ka attri- 

laaAadl^M. CUumtta, want of aceray ia oot one of 
and tiiejttaimor ia wbioh ha came to il^nt vvhoaao many 

tithm ireire xoady to deapaii* a|»])ea]ed etrongfy to HVmh 
]Mi(triotuim, and r^ioved tnc Kep^^lic of tke^^refmlK^n for 
axoesaivo cosinopolitanwui with whiok its association with 
BepnbHcans in etbei’<K)uiitne» had ra^fanif tended to invest it. 

^ QAnc«n'A'3 role convinood tbepoasontiy that the 
Republic could defend aa w«U as attack thein; that it •eoiild 
have other purposes in view than contiscaiion of nn^perty 
or destruction of cdiunjhcs; that, inst^dof proscribing its 
topponents, it could summon thoin to tato part in tho coxn- 
mou work of rosisiing hivasiou. All this might have 
been forgotten if :M. TiiiEita had not succeeded to power. 
But after the oxporionco of 3871, it is of little avail to 
preach to tho peasantry that only the dictatorship of 
Marshal MacMaiion cun protect thorn against tho Raxlical.^?. 
Tho very p<»r8ons who toll them this have also told them 
that the worst and most (ia]:)g(nx>us outburst of Radicalism 
which Franco has ever known was tlio Commifece, and the 
Commune was put down by M. Tnii^as. What the Re- 
public has done once, and dojio mono thoroughly than 
proGoding Goverumont, tho Republic may be trusted, if | 
necessary, to do ngain. Further, M. TuittKS’s niime w con- | 
nectod with au immouMo iinaucitil success. Tho iudomuity 
has been paid off as if by inagic, and though tho taxa- 
tion which will bo needed in consequence must tell 
beavily on tho peafianiry Loroaftcr, it does not seem to 
have btwn much felt by them ns yet. lu this way tho 
Republic has been ju’oved to possess a particular kind of 
strength to which tho porisautry attacli very great value, 
and in which they had alw^ays supposed it to bo wanting. In 
the third pkee, the peasantry have come to understand that 
the choice which Frimoe has to make is tho choice between 
iho Koi>ublic ami Logitiniato Monarchy, and for Logitimaio 
Monarchy tlicy kive a special and iutcUigililo dislike. 
Rightly or wrongly, tiny set exiraoi'diuary value on tho 
law of sucoesBion to land, 'i'hey feel that the actual sub* 
division of pioperty would have but a sniiill clAauoe of con- 
tinuing if this law were altereiL They know further 
that the wealthy nobility dislike tins law intensely, that 
thc^ are always doing their best to set it aside by 
iamily arrangomonts, and that in this way they linve 
already succcedod in getting together very considerable 
oetotes in various parts of Fmneo. It is those veiy 
nobles whom a Kestoration would carry to tin? hood of 
ufiairs, and what, the pitusajitry piY)bal>ly ask theuisclves, can 
be mox'c natural than llmt, when they ai'e once in power, they 
should procure iho abolition of a law which hamjjcrs tlicm 
in nmking eldest sous f The Legithnist ai-istoc.rary have 
ceased to be personally uu][H)pular in the districts in which 
they live, lM?causo they have? bacomo completely dissociated 
froui governmout. l^hcy are richer ilian the peasantry 
* around them, but they have no larger share of political power. 
But tho hatred which the ][>easazitry boro to their grand- 
&thei*s might possibly revive if ji^ey became members 
of an horeditniy Chainl^o]* or the immediate advisers 
of a King. If the Right Centre could toko in this 
change iu the views of the {x^asaniry, they would pro- 
bably be wise eTw>ugh to see how rich iu Oousorvativc 
elcznenta a Republic resliug on the peasantiy would oer* 
taiuly be* 


MB. BISRAELI AND Tn® GOVERNMENT. 

A T the close of his visit to‘^ Glasgow Mr. Dishaeu gave 
himself and hi.s hearer.s a day of pure entertoinineut 
the fulflhnont of the more nraaous and solier task of 
moraitaing on tho lives of Scotch lads, and dilating on dis- 
turbancQs of pricos. Uo had prepared a pcr&ct l^tteiy of 
epigraons Mr. GLAnsmss’s Ministry, and ho let 

them off With Uie keenest rclkh and to the gi’oat amuse- 
ment (rf those who listened to him. Ho was nominally 
addroBsing a CouRcrvalive Association, but ho fund that he 
could have wkbod to have quitted Gl^gow without saying 
anytlnug to offend my ono in tho town-^ and ho shccoedcd 
in his ob|Oot, for Liberals must bo very tliin-skinned 
indeed if they felt hurt at what ho said. , Kai. set him* 
8olf to justify the language of his famous Bath letter^ 
and to show that tho coreor. of the Mimstiy had been 
one long oouxso of blundering and plundering. The 


made Uundero so 

outsit ofll^ oii^ ifiaisa m notWag for 13w »c i i a la 
do eiofl^t to^own foai elem men aafa.aim iway Wo 
epigiriuiik <m tbaikyiAUKs fi|ifpaiii»tm^ foe 
tsract aan go^ beyond ^ vmk^ aoi a pdifoMl {opponent is 
eotitlad to * malm his i^soma o» thm as strong as. ho can* 
Mr. Bisraku li^ also a Air triumph in up the 

xnsmdry of an unfuetmiiato speech made h^ Kr> Lows in 
opposition to foe Abymliuait war, and sofoing could have 
mn more ingenious than foe spmkoFs rderSilSipe to the 
pink fly which Mr. Lows {uopbosied would e«isr!|iato the 
"English anny. Itisacx^ns^uoiisusitancoi^ the 
which offlcje makes that the Abyssitiian slarmiat should now 
be sitting iu a Cabinet ooaduetiug a war of almoota preeisidy 
similar character ; and when the reference to foe fly wus 
followed by a remark that Mr. Lows seemed indined to vitu- 
perate the inseoto of Abyssinia m if they were Briisili work- 
men, the biglu3bt pitch was reached ia that style of almse 
which consists in making the errors of qa advmary flash 
on the minds of an audicuce. The list of instauees in which, 
according to Mr. Disbakli, the Ministry has harassed trades 
and professions was somewhat overoharged ; but it cannot 
bo denied that the Ministry ha^ not only been ocGasionaUy 
rash in making foouges, but has been stiU mm rash iu 
suggesting changes from whim or caprice, and without any 
attempt to eons^t public opinion, and then withdrawing 
them in sach a manner as to leave unabated the irritaiitSi 
and almni of those whose iuierests were threatened. Mr. 
iioW£ has l)eeu a gimt offender in this way, and ho bos 
repeatedly spoken as if every class of taxpayers were his 
conquered enemies on whom ho felt at liberty to Levy 
any form of tribute he could devise. But tnen, afUn* 
all tkis is admitted, Liberals who liavo agreed with Mr. 
DiBEAKiii and enjoyed his smart sayings are obKgod to ask 
themselves what is to bo done. I^ere must bo some 
Ministry in power, and if the existing Miuistry cannot bo 
replaced with uilvanisge to the country, thfire remains 
nothing but tho hope oi^ expeotatioii that the free criticisms 
of frionds imd oppoumits will do tho existing MinisUy 
good. It in only fair to the Ministry, and ospoctally to Mr. 
UrjiDSTOsr., to acknowledge that there are many signs of 
criticism having produced this salutivry Mr. Gf.Ao- 

ST0>»£ himself piissod through lust Hessioa without giving 
any cause to complain of that air of dLctutorship which 
used to churaoltiri/.o him. He has lately made appoint- 
ments solely on the ground of public usufolnesa, and at 
some cost to his own projudiocs or feelings. He Lis 
sl»«.‘lvcd Mr. Ayuton, Ijo Ikus removctl Mr. Lowk fi'om an 
otliec %vhicb Ixitruyccl him iuto perpetunl errora, he ha.si 
.sent Mr. BitrcL to the quiot seclusion of the Beers. Ho 
has ill effect acknowknlged tho blunders of himself ami 
his eoilcagues. tuid undcTtakoii to do hie best to avoid a 
refwtition of them. This must have been painful to him in 
many ways ; but in it he has done tko best for h«na^^lf 
and the country, and he deserves, to have credit given him 
for having sliovcn more sense and patriotism than those 
who judged him by his conduct daring thO' first four years 
of his Pivmiership had much re^OTi to oxpect. 

Mr^ DiSBAixi, hovrever, not only attacked the Ministry on 
punts wbero Liberals tliink the Ministry wrong, bot on 
poinU where Liberals without ejrceptioii tbnik the Mhiistry 
right. Yet nothing that Mr. Disrabi^i can say on these 
sobj^tB cau ofTcnd Lilierals semufily, or damage Uio 
Miuistry iu the slightont degree. Tho Xvisb Bills of Mr. 
GnADSTUfTE's Cabifiet woi^ not the Bills of the Ministry, but 
of the whole party ; and, ia> far as a nation speaks by an 
over whelming FarUauieuUry majority, of tho si^n. li is 
idle to fight over again the battle of Himtabbshmeiit and 
Tenant-right. Bat it may bo coimeded that Mr. Gud- 
STOKG stHioiaily and poi* 8 onaUy did some harm by dioorung 
to rest defence of those meafturcs on the general polusy 
that irclaud should be ruled according to Irish ideas. Thero 
is a sense iiiSvhich this doctrino is quite consisient with tho 
maiuteuauGo of a sound Imperial wlicty. Mr. GunsTOxe*s 
unguarded language may probaUy have done semewbat 
to encourage Irifoincn in ilia notion that they weiiie entitled 
to be gen erned acemdingtafoeir ideas, wfaotW those ideas 
wero right or wi-ong, wise or foolish. Perhaps Mr. Glao- 
STOVE, had he been more cautious, would not have carried 
his Bills amidst so much euthnsiasm and with such ease ; 
bnt his want of caution has probably bad somethiag to do 

( with the Home Rule movement. But then, if wc loiSc not so 
much at Mr. GLAmoNs’s languagoas at foe Acts themselves, 
iho ai'gHWfit may betumed tho otbw way, and may ask 
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whether Homo Rule wonld not have been a much more 
fleriouA thing to deal with if the Irish Church were still 
ostablished, and the |)ettv tenantry of Ireland wore still 
iliscontcntcd. As it is, ilio Homo Rule movement has, at 
least for tho time, collapsed. The Irish will not commit 
themselves to it. They see that they gain by thoir con- 
ncixion with England, and England feels entitled to insist 
that, if the connenon is to be nuuntained at all, Imperial 
policy shall prevail in Ireland as in tho other paits of tho 
United Kingdom. But there would have been no common 
consent of Englisbrnen to uj^old this cardinal maxim unless 
the stumbling-block of tho Establishment had been removed. 
If it is Mr. Oladstoke's lan^age that has made tho 
llotno Rule ^movement bc^n, it is his measures that have 
iniulo it wither away. Mr. Disraeli, os usual, indulged in 
exaggerated language, and shook the rod of vague terror over 
an audience ho wished to startlo. Ho described Ireland as 
in a state of rebellion, covered under a very thin veil. Whore 
are tho signs to be seen of anything of tho sort ? Mr. 
Disragli speaks of Ireland as tho present Ercnch Ministers 
speak of France. They love to describe themselves and 
©very one else as living perpetually on the brink of anarchy 
and min; but as soon as any serious effort is made to 
govern firmly and fiurly, it is found that those who prac- 
tically determine tho destinies of the country are very ready 
to submit cjuietly. As to the future, Mr. Disuaelt is in tho 
liighcst degree mysterious and terrifying. Ho delights in 
painting impending horrors, and ho seems to wish his 
(Ihisgow hearers to l)eliovo that ihoy would shortly 
have io choose at the sword’s point l>otw(ien a Red 
.Hopublic and an Ultramontane despotism. They need not 
make themselves particularly nneasy. The way to combat 
unarchioul forces is io show that we are not afraid of 
thorn. The Imperial policy of England is ropross vigi- 
lantly and quietly, but with the utmost dotomiinatiou, 
lx)th Red Republicans and Ultramoatunes ; and ns ninoty- 
niuo Englisbrnen out of a hundred are resolved to uphold 
this policy, they may rely on effecting their object. The 
very thing iliat Ultramou tunes, and perhaps Red Repub- 
licans — although we hoar so little of the latU'r here ilmt we 
know nothing about them — most desire, U to inspire tho 
belief that they are posst^ssed of a mysterious, awful, and 
secret power, and fihat a sort of battle of Armageddon may 
lie expected to begin at any moment. This is an advantage 
which Mr. Disuaeu is fur too ready io concede io them. 
It is only necessaiy to look tho IJltramontanes iu tho face, 
and they will be found to be not such very terrible beings 
after aU. 

On ono subject, however, wo mu.st allow that Mr. Disraeli 
spoke with great good sense and sagacity, and has nmden^il 
the Ministry and tho Liloeiul nalty a i*eal service by tho 
mode ill whuth ho bandied it. Ho touched on tho project 
for extending tho householder franchise to the counties, and 
ho pointed out two consequences of a Liberal Ministry 
taking up the subject at tho jrt*csout time vrhich .deserve 
serious notice. Iu the first place, he appealed to the history 
of tho fift«3CU years wdiich preceded the llcform Bill of 1867, 
to show that when once Parliameiit touches tho question of 
Reform it cannot work heartily at anything else. The 
gift of a vote to ibo agricultural labourer must be an 
imiuonso national gain if, in order to secure it, it is worth 
while to make ^0 next Parliament useless for any 
other purpose. In the next place, Mr. Disraeli pointed 
out what enthusiastic young Liberals appear to foiget, or 
to JJM9 over as not worthy of attention, that the representa- 
tion of boroughs of moderate Bi’ze must pass away altogether 
if tho constituencies receive any wholesale enlargement. 
Mr. Disraeli objects to this, and he may honestly claim to 
say tliat, in objecting to it, ho is not inflncnced ly party 
motives. The smaller boroughs are on tho whole Libcitil, 
whereas, if these boroughs were swamped in a now county 
division, tho influence of Conservative landowners would be 
sure io make itself more felt tlian it is now. Liberals at 
least need not bo so Quixotic as to wish io reduce tho 
strength of thoir own party ; but oven if they chose to be 
generous or weak enough to be indifferent to the 
party coTi8(Ninences of the ohange, they ought to show 
that ihoy have duly considered the great detriment 
which the abolition of the special representation of 
boroughs of moderate si^e would be to the ebameter 
of tho House of Commons, and to the intereat of 
the nation ^ncmlly in political matters. It is not too 
much to ask there should bo some places left l(br 
which a oaudidalio of moderate moans may stand, and in 
which a voter has the amusement of thinung that it will 


make difference which way he votea, Of Wtff0 
Disrasli not venture, nor would any team dF 
party venture, to insist on the fun^Uunenissl. bt^ection to fna 
extension of the county firanchisei that untQ iduoatioct 
has spread a little fhrthor tilie agrioultoi^ ia 

totally unfit to. vote. As every statesmast expects that file 
agricultural labourer will soon get a vote, every 
wishes that the new voter enould think tne MSty 
which tho statesman belongs is compdiied or the la- 
bourer’s real friends and admirers. Mr. Disraeli confined 
himself to subsidiary olgeciionB ; but although these olgeo* 
tions are subsidiary, they arc of a kind which commend 
tliemselvcs io the notice of Liberals quite as much as to 
that of Consciwatives, and the Liberals of Glasgow, fiur from 
being offended at the Conservative leader for making them, 
ought tp be very innch obliged to him. 


THE ARBITRATION OROTOITET TESTED. 

T he Italian Parliament has, on tho motion of Signor 
Mancini, ajmroved by a unanimous vole the principle 
of arbitration. Mr. RicnARD, who was present among the 
audience, may perhaps liavo induced the mover to propose 
a resolution which the English House of Commons had not 
been ashamed t-o adopt. If philanthropists take pleasure 
in cominitting reprtiBentatlve assemblies to barren aud 
ridioulons propositions, the Peace party may be congratu- 
lated on another verbal triumph. It would be intei'csting 
to learn whether tho majority cither at Westminster or at 
Rome had inquired whettier arbitration would bo applicable 
to any of the disputes which now disturb or endanger peace 
in any quarter of the world. Even Mr. Richard would 
scarcely maintain that tho troubles on the Gold Coast could 
l>e settled by a rcfci'cnco and an award; but it might 
perhaps bo contended that civilized nations should avoid 
the risk of ([uarrclUng with savages by withdrawing from 
an iiiieroourso which is likely to bo intevrupted by luisun- 
flcrsUindings. Some similar excuse miglit perhaps explain 
away tho obvious inutility of any attempt which might 
have been made to refer the differences between Russia and 
Khiva io arbitration ; but the oilvocatcs of the newfangled 
contrivance \rill find that it is equally worthless as a 
rtunedy for the diffcnuiccs which arise between civilized 
Powci’M. The English Oovcniraent will perhaps acquiesce 
without serious protest in tho political rebuff which it haa 
rccciv^ci by tho ixjccrit publication of the imaty which re- 
duces Khiva to the condition of a Rus.sian province; but if 
it wcix) thought expediemt to resent a direct lu’cach of faith„ 
no I’cmonstimice would produce tho slightest effect unless it 
were Imcked by a display of force. The l^lnqxjror of Russia, 
would assiii-edly not allow any arbitrator to decide whether 
lie should restore tho independence of whicli tho Khan of 
Khiva has been deprived'j nor could an award, however 
solemn, bo more binding than tho voluntary engagemeu{i 
of Inst winter which has now been cynically disregarded- 
When States are not disposed to maintain thoir alleged 
rights or supposed interests by force of arms, arbitration is 
not necessary for the maintenance of peace ; and the com- 
parison of forces is not within the competence of an arbi- 
trator. In minor disputes, as in the determination of 
tho San JiLon boundaiy, or in cases such as that of tho- 
Washington Treaty, where one of two disputants desires to* 
cover his submission to tho domaads of an advorsaiy,. 
arbitration is practicablo, and it is not a novelty. 

Tbo Khiva misadventure may convey a lesson to diplo- 
matists, as well as a consiructivo reproof to philantbropie 
projectors. The aunouncoment that tho English Amb^ 
sador at St. Petersburg liad 1 bcen instructed to oppose the* 
conquest of Kliiva caused natural surprise, though 
measure appeared afterwards to be in some sort justifievjhy 
the mission of Count Schuvaloff to England. Tho pro* 
iessod anxiety of the Em|)eror Alexander to reassure tb» 
English Government involved an acknowledgment of tha 
right to remonstrate ; and the explanations and promisea 
which were voluntarily tendered purported to lomovo a 
feeling of alarm which was tacitly assumed to liayo 
been reasonable. Lord Granville properly accepted tfte 
personal assurances of the Emperor as not less valid 
than formal diplomatic pledges ; and ho may be well 
convinced that tbo most formal treaty would not have 
Ix'en rnoiw binding on Rnssia than Count SciiuvALOFF’s 
unoificial declarations. Tlio Imperial Government hod, 
only two years before, deliberately repudiated tho obliga- 
tions of a treaty to which all the groat Powers q£ 
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1 Itabmiti or to ad(^t the alternative of ireatt^ 
of tmty aa a case of war. The Emperor 
AlUBlUNiDf a asenrod the Englkb Minister that he had no 
intention of axmezing Khiva, and that the Rnssiati troops 
would return as soon aa thw had obtained satisl^ioii. 
The Ehpbeor^s I/ientonant in Central Asia has now ahnei:ed 
that part of Khiva which lies on the right bank of the 
Qnts ; and he has assorted the right of occupying any port 
of the left bank which may be required for Russian pur- 
poses. The Kban is forced to dedore hims^ the servant 
of the Emperor, to renounce the right of war and peace, and 
to exclude from his remaining dominions all commorcecxcept 
that of Russia, and all foreigners who may not bo provided 
with Russian passports. In every respect Khiva is now a 
province of the Russian Empire; and tf the prospective 
annexation was oljectionable to England, thio right of 
threatening war or arbitratiQU must now have revived. 
The publication of the treaty is evidently iniondod as a 
defiance of England, ftnd it perhaps implies a sneer at the 
simple credulity which aOcopted Count Schuvaloff'b assu- 
rances. The professed understanding os to the border-line 
which was to 8<marate Afghanistan from the Russian de- 
pendencies will of course be in the same manner disregarded 
when it may suit the convenience of Russia to meddle with 
Afghan affairs. The injudicious timidity of Mr. Gud- 
btonk’s attempt to explain away the obligation incurred by 
England may perhaps hereafber furnish an excuso for a 
breach of the understanding by Russia ; but it is not known 
that Mr. Gladstone's imprudent language provoked any 
protest. The Russian newspapers which took the oppor- 
tutiity of declaring that the ongagtimeut was no longer 
binding had previously announced that the Emperor bad 
not m^o a promise, although he had announced his in- 
tentions for the moment. 

It would probably have boon judicious to offer nq 
ostensible opposition to the acquisition of Khiva by 
Russia, not booanso the oxtonsiou of the Empire was 
acceptable to England, but because there vras no sufficient 
motive for interforenro, and still more because there was 
no facility for resistance, "’llio conpolidaiion of Ru8.sian 
supremacy in Central Asia is not in itself unjustifiable, 
^though it involves ultimate danger to India. Khiva 
is out of roach ; and the English nation is not prepared to 
engage in a war with Russia on a remote and scarcely in- 
telligible issue. The conquest and annexation of the terri- 
tory would not have been an affront to England if it had not 
been effected in violation of an express and recent promise. 
The country lies far within the outer range of the Russian 
dominion, and it is distant from the frontier of India. As 
a general rule, diplomatists ought to demand nothing which 
cannot in the last resort be onfonied. Even a Geneva 
arbitrator could return only one verdict if ho wei’e asked 
whether the annexation of Khiva was consistent with Count 
Schuvaloff's promises ; but the most conscientiouB tribunal 
might hesitate to decide that the suppression of the inde- 
pendence of a petty and barbarous State was in itself un- 
desirable. In dealing with Russia, English statesmen may 
henceforth prudently decline both regular treaties and in- 
formal understandings. Unlimited iTuense of disregarding 
natioual engagements offers much discouragement to friendly 
negotiation. 

Signor Mancini and Mr. RicnAiin may easily find other 
cases by which they may test the utility and efficiency of 
arbitration. It might havo been supposed that even 
sentimental theorists could havo scarcely thought it pos- 
sible that the American Government should refer to 
arbitration its right of demanding satis&ction for the 
Santiago executions, and even now Spain would not alloyr 
unjAyibufial to dictate the surrender of Culm. It seems 
tharSeilor Castklar did propose arbitration, but it was 
Bummarilv and properly r^octm by the American Govern- 
ment. The "Italian Pai'liamcnt may find near home a 
stiU more crucial instance. The Archbishop of Paris 
l^ly expressed the opinion of the clerical and Legitimist 
f^ions of Prance in his demand that tho French 
Gov^nment should restore by force the temporal power 
Po**® 5 UBd it is well known that the same policj 
would have been pareued by M. Thiers if he had 
not been i^trained by reasons of convenience and ex- 
pcdiency which are below the notice of Legitimacy' and of 
orthodoxy. If the French were at liberty to invade Italy, 
their claims on behalf of the Pope would probably not bo 
confined to the restoration of his sovereignty in Romo 
itself and the at^acent district* The legations also are 


a ft of the inhoritaaice of ' St. Peter ; and tlni 
)verDment might be summoned to disS^ofge all ite 
saorilegiouB acquisitions. It is scarcely prolmto that tlie 
leaders of the crusade would propose to refer the question 
of the dismemberment of the Itmian kingdom to arfaitm- 
tion ; but it might be still more confldetitly asserted timt 
an Italian Minister who accepted such a pr(i|K>sal would be 
justly and unanimously denounced as a traitor. The in- 
discriminate approval of tho system of aibitration isfonnded 
on tho assumptiou that national honour and indopendenoe 
and the integrity of the territory are questions to bo ,4^ 
tormined, as* often as a dispute arises, the judgment of 
an impartial tribunal. It is difficult to siy whether 
it is more idle to appeal to an unjust aggressor or 
to a defender of assailed national rights to submit 
their respe^ive protensions to the decision of a stnmger. 
Tho cases in which wars are waged cm doubtfhl issvncs 
on which a real differcmcc of opinion can arise aro 
comparativoly few; and when both parties are, us 
in tho American Civil War, to a certain eximt m the right, 
the passions aroused by tho Struggle are commonly too 
earnest to allow any solntion except by a conflict of foroe. 
When Russia, the United States, and Italy are respectively 
prepared to refer tb arbitration tho occupation of Khiva, 
the Santiago outrage, and the possession of Rome, the vote 
of tho Italian Assembly will deserve a certain amount of, 
practical respect. In tho meantime tho constituents of 
the English Honse of Commons ore unfortunately not in a 
position to censma oven tho least wise proceeding of a 
foreign Legislative body. 


THE TRIAL OF MARSHAL BAZAINE. 

I T is an English rather than a French enstem to wash 
iho dirty linen of the nation in public. Wo rather 
pride ourselves on the process, and regard it is a proof of the 
courage that likes to know the worst and is determined to 
get at the bottom of things. For once in a way the French 
are imitating ou|* example, not without many protestations 
on the part of sonsitive Frenchmeu against what they re- 
gard as a national humiliation which serves no good pur- 
pose; and so strongly do tho opinions of the French 
infiiience those who live among them, that most of the 
English Corrospoiideuts at Paris seem to agree that the 
revelations made at tho trial are very shocking, and that no 
good is gained by having them made. But this is scarcely 
tho imprcjssion which the histoiy of what is going on 
during the triid is cnJculatcd to prodnoein English readers on 
tliis side of the water. , Whkt is repulsive is not the reconI 
of wlmt WHS said or done during the war, so much as tho 
many cxjircwsioijs of bitter fisteling and the puerile insults ro 
political oppoucute which proceed from the lips of witnesses, 
or are to be found in journals which comment on the Ovidoucc. 
Tho evidence is often trivial, and still tnoro often irrelevant ; 
but this is almost always the case in French trials, and 
would not bo worth noticing v^ro it not that witnesses 
take the opportunity of grati^ng their present politicsd 
passions. We may ho glad to think that under the Englisli 
system the evidence of an officer would have been rigidly 
excluded who, as a contribution to the decision of Bazainb's 
guilt or innocence, d^osed that when a prisoner in Geimaay 
he often heard German beer-drinkers exclaim St. 
” Qambetta pray for ns,*' in derision of tho famous person 
who was supped to bo leading France into the depths of 
ruin. The general character of the evidence does not 
place the conduct of Frendimon during the war in any new 
unfavourable light. On the contrary, it has shown that 
tboro was a spirit of patriotism and a love of adventure 
which prompted many poor men to run tho most serious 
risks in order to make themselves useiiil by carrying in- 
formation through the enemy's lines. It shows that the 
Army of the Rhino behaved with bravery in action, and 
endured considerable privations with constancy. It may 
also, w'o tliink, bo said to show that the chiefs in command 
Inside Metz w'oro in a position of very groat diffii-ulty, and 
lionosUy did thoir best after their own fish ion. Jiiwtiy, it 
places in a elo.fir light what in^iy be teumed the main circle 
of French mi.sfortunes, out of which thevo was no moving, 
and whicli wastliis: — No one of any pnriy, nnithtM* tlio 
KnirREss, nor Bazalnk, nor Jules Fayuj:, nor M, Tnitus, uhs 
cither ,able or willing to mnho peace in the September or 
Ootober of 1870 on tho only basis w'hich tlw Gormans wonhl 
accept, the cession of territory, Tho military men, how- 
'everi were all of opinion that the war could not be prolonged 
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with any rafeiotial hopes of rwh'oss. A civilian who 
in possibiltiics which to military men nioemcMl mu 
possihiliilea waa the only man that could prolong the wais, 
and thia man wns found m OAuasm. As Oambistta iiu 
sisted that the war cotiVl and should be prolonged) the 
military men, or at least some of the best of tliem, obeyed 
him. But GAunF/CTA was totally mcompeteut to devise or 
arrange luilitiuy opomtiouS) and he sent his military mon, 
and especially BouasAKi, to oerbim disaster. Thus France 
coiTki only prolong the war by a machinoiy which made the 
prolongntion of the ww ruinous. But it was Franco, not 
Gamuftca, that prf>kuigod the war, and it Is despimbly 
unjust to roproacih Gamiumta for having gratified tho wishes 
of tho coTLiitiy. On the other hand, tho militJiry incTi vvca*c 
ptsrfectly right in their appr(.*t:iatiou of kicts, and it is very 
unjust to tliorn. when tlwir conduct is cviiiciised, to forget 
that tliey W'cre right. 

'Xhe Ovidonco given against ]Marsha1 Bazacve is of tho 
most junltiliirious kind, and much of it is hardly con- 
luxded with the Marsluil at all. It is, however, diffi- 
cult to understaud tho value tU* cvidtnico merely by 
reading it; anti when ovidcMice given on ojie side is 
denicHl pointblank on tho other, it is gouerAlly ha'zar- 
dii»ua to gne?,s whinh side is right witbont having had 
the Jidv'ttnfago seebig and hoanrig the witnoKStjs. There* 
ore, thercTDro, minor points on which tho Court may justili- 
ably Juivo cotic.'civcd an opinion adverse to Bazaine. They 
may think, lor example, that lie rtjceivod despjitx-'hcis wliich 
he states ho never received, or ihrvfc lie may U4»t fiave taken 
inlvaniaETO of iavtaiiuMo eiveumsiancefi which ho alleges did 
not Leftist, lint on tlio main hetnla of aetaisidion so far as 
the evidence has as yet gone, what has b»*(‘.n cf^tablishcd 
appears to coincide much more closely with the slalennmts 
published by Uaza[v«i 5 in the book lie wrote in his dcleiieo 
than with the charges of tlio (jovoimnuint prosecutor. TJi© 
lU'st of theso maiji heads of ao(ni.satlou is that, after tho 
iiew.^ of Sedan woi-o received, Hazaine used liU tu'iuy 
not to fight, but to uegotiaio ; whetcas his army 
was quite capable of fighting with a good chance 
of a great suecoss. Bazaine quite ad 'nit' that lio u.'aod 
his army to negotiate, but then ho says that Uiis was 
the Wst u«<’ h« e(ndd possibly make of it. Jio a;>Rcrts 
that the army ouuld iu)t havu fought liciicr tlmn it 
did. lie allowoil it to fight to a* certain extent, with tho 
object of keeping up spirit, as wvll us of making tho 
ouumy Mispoot it and tlu'rel’ofe of allowing boll or terms in 
negotiniion. and of dolaining as largo a number of Gcrinan.s 
ns he could in tJie Fust of KraBco. Throughout ho made 
one mistake which almost every French gouend made also. 
Hu tru^jted far bio much to Bubordinales, accepted st;dA*- 
ments without itsating tluTo, and took for granted that 
orders were executed Ijccuusc ho had given them. If tho 
object of tho trial was to show that bo was a second-rate 
man in every respeel, Ihg i.ssue would bo as clear as daylight. 
But wLeu it is said that ho maile a wholly ui)satit»factory 
dofciice with a gniliy puqioso, w^c want ovideuco to show 
that the ddeiico was unsat isiaetory. All the uiiJitary men 
who were with hini of high rajik — and they were at least 
'men, like andCA-NUOBEBT, of incontestable cmi- 

nenco aft or ilie French standard — bcai' witness that tho 
army (*oidd nc»t get tliroiigh the enemy's lines, and that it 
ivas totally impossible to iniroducu supplies on any udotjuato 
scale. In ono way tkoir evidence is not worth much, for 
tho conduct of the (.h.*feuce had their approval at tiie time, 
and so they too oi'C to some extent on their trial. 1’ho 
Gomans, it is wt.’ll known, thought highly of Bazaisb ua 
a comiuandcr, the best English corresjK indents wem of 
opinion that t.lic Metz army could not break through, ami 
no militfiiy critic of any reputation has suggested siuco 
the war Unit r».\ZAisr ought to have been able to font? his 
way out of Met*/.. This is all veiy vngiuj iu tho way tif 
evidence. But flicn wliat is I he evidence given ou tho 
other i»iJe ? It is impo:.fiibk* without reading if- to appreciido 
it« paltry and trivial chaiucLer. It is the evidouco of men 
totally inoofjqificnt ti> lotik at any but the tiny iucideuts 
that came iiiulcr tlu'ir own notice. It is the evidence of 
citizens of Molz who doclarc that they wondeivd thcJi, nud 
shall wonder to th<*ir dying day, how it hnpjicned that a 
certain number of sheep they had ween ntMir a fort, 
were not brought into the low'll, or how several 
pounds of bacon -wero unaccountably forgotten. It 
18 tlie evidence of a ,Mctz manufacturer wlio swears 
that ho prot>eHic<l iu vain iluii ho and not some pre- 
ferred rival wiui the right nirtu to have a contmet given 
him. It is Mic evidence of an cuthusiaat who rcve!dB that 
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Uo offcied to the Commandant of ^EhionvUle to swim into 
Metz to carry despsitcbes to BAZAlve^ imd that he wiiabaiiely 
prevented from swimming eevseu or. ei^t kiloin^trea usdor 
the noses of tho Pruseoans, li in the evidencef of two or 
three worthy oieatures who de(tew that they hi^pened on 
different occasions to t>e lurking on the extretiue edge of 
the ground held by the h'rendi, and saw Baikainb go out in 
a myst/erioiis 'way and talk with the enemy. AU that oan 
lie said of this evidence is that it was mostly given by 
Frenchmen whom a hard fata haa.new xnade apd 

thiit France need not perhaps gradjW. them the isiense 
plctusuro they seem to have experiancod in mviug testhnimy 
which Ihty bediovod to bo perfectly cru^ing a^nst tho 
traitor who has miulo them pass into the hands of the enemy. 

Ba7.aii4e and all his generals admit that, if ho had thmwn 
(dl his foiv;o against the enemy, some soldiers would havo 
got through. On. one occasiou a calculation was made, 
though nut liy Bazaia'E himself^ that if the -whole French 
army had bocn used iu a sortie, one-third vauld have been 
killed, one-third driven bock iutb Motz, and ono-tbird 
woukl harvo got, in a disbanded and broken state, into tho 
noighlKuiriivg woods, whoneo some of them at least might 
havo maxle their way into Belgium, or joined othoi* Fi*encli 
forces. BAZArN.E says, and every impartial person must 
allow tliat there is much to bo urged on behalf of his 
opinion, that it wai4 jutucU better for him to detain two 
hundred tluiusand Germans ronud Metz, and to use tho 
army as a iiK^ans of ni.'gotiation. But he states, and no 
evideueo has bcicn offered that in tho feast sliakes bis 
assertion, that lie strictly cu)u fined himself to what camo 
within his scoiie as a oominauder, negotiating for tho 
Bvirrcnder of his army with tho honours of war. .Princo 
Bu^mauck untirt'ly tlcclinod to negotiat'O on theso tcrais. 
Either thoaurrctulerof the army of Metz must l>e a repeti- 
tion of tho ftum'nder of the Jirtriy of 8odan, or it lunsi. l>o a 
part of a general armngemeni for peace. I'o 'negotiate 
|>caco was, ixi tho opinion of Bazatne, outiroly out of his 
province, and belonged only to the Govorrimexjtt ; and for 
him tho Oovornmont meant only tho Government of tho 
EAirKHiiR, or rul bcr of the as Regrat, and IVinco 

Bismarck also told him that Germany would only ncgoijjilo 
with the EMfntJvSS. Accordingly ho allowed lliRi.NiEii to con- 
duct J Joe RBAU to Hostings, ami later on sent General Bovxu 
to V'crKaillc*«. From Vcraailles General BuYjas weul. to 
Hiistmgs, ond tlnn'O learnt that tho EmI'Klss would havo 
nothing to do wiili » innuio involving a cession of tcrritoiy, 
and was ocempied in trying to induce the Germans to accord 
exactly what jk\zAiKi] was aiming at, the concession of tho 
howouns of war to tho Army of tho Rhino. Tltei*© Avero, in 
fact, tlimi ^litfcrent pci’sous i>r sets of ptU’sons Avith Avhoni 
tho Gernifwjs wertj to wumu oxUmt negotiating. Tbero wai 
tho Emirks^s, there was tho Govenimont of Niutionnl De- 
foncAJ, and there was M. TxilBKJ* A/ith hi.s oombination for 
help iiTitri fordgu Powers; and Prince .Bis.MAactc played 
off ono against another, i^l. dcLVs Favke staled in his 
ovidcncA) that when ho im-t Px-inco BisMAitCK in Sep- 
tojnbor Iho Prince asked him whether ho thought ho 
could count on tho obedionco of Baza ink, tuxt l tho Prince 
Avas, iu fact, at this moment ia negotiation with Keg- 
NiKK. When Boyrb Avent frotii Vorsaillos to Hastings, 
FrLuce Bismarck told him that if the Empress would 
agree to make peace, Bazainu must ongago to pledge tho 
army to support her, to Avhich the General replied that this 
looked too much like a pronunaiamento to be in accordanco 
Avith tho usages of the .French army. But then it is said 
tJxat, even if it were adndtteil that Bazaime might honestly 
think ihst i]jo existing Qoverumeiit ibr him was that of tho 
he ought to have sunk for the time every cause 
of tlillbroBce and co-operated ' with the Govcminent of 
^National Defence, just as the Empress herself adawed 
Boi; KHAKI to go to Tours when ho left her. BAfSiKM’s 
answer is, that this might liavo boon his duty if ho could 
have coxnmuuicatid with tho Oovernmenft of FTatioual 
Dofeace, or if that Government could haA^e communicated 
Avitli liim. However zunch ho hod communicated "with 
them, he could imt have done more for tltcm than ho did 
by detaining two hundred thousand GormfuiiS roundMetz till 
the last possible minute, but no doubt each party would 
have detivod some advantage feom coxnmunioating. 
with the other. But neither party could communis 
cate with the other. Gambetta, who gave evideime 
tho same day as Julbs Faybg, could only say that 
it Avaa very curious that none of bis mossengers 
arrived at Metz, and it was shown on fidrly good testixoony 
that shorty before the oapitulatioii despatchfisfrQm Bmaupi 
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war# reoeiyad si Tovs, which weie however naelm, he- the Abstract adv^btgea of BopaUioon 
caaoo tlwy wot© in oiplioi! a&d ttui key of cipbci* was as an. arj^amimt against the Befcmi Ao6. M 
iu Paris* SazuKfl^ no douhfei. was Ml of l^tilo contempt it would bo as osi^ to doolaro SSc* Gttitwft Wit ^ 

for ibo new dsvolatioBafy GoverBinonty and ho oonsidetod to procloiitL the universal and odxn^ltb^ ssveBldnoo .of ■ 
war ootiductedl^ entfausiastio oiviliaus an absurdity. But it ligpous and secular mstructuxiu It is wbijw ■ 

is very diffioalt to say precisely what be ougbt to have done on this fact is lecoived that marks off the ^ 

behalf of the Toues Government wbiob he did not do, educe^tion is a primaiy olnect from tbo mtva wWli yaiaW^jXf 
and to prove he oonld have done xi« IVhat really is a .seoondary objeot. Tne Council of the IiSagtts WOmd , 
annoyed tbs Tours Govemmenti and ma d** Gambbtta issue probably admit that, if the Bdacation Aot IJad been framed 
his violent prooLamatioti aocusing BASAUifi of treasoxv, was so as to satisfy their present demands, it Would 
not so much that he capitulated, but that he oopitulated ton been iropoKsible to pass it, and still more impossiWo 
days too soon for tbo success of the Army of the lioire. to carry it out. In that case, tliey say, the right course 
BmiNE quite admits that ho would be deserving of tli© would have l^n to liavo waited until public opinion 
severest oensnix) if he Lad capitulated ten days, or one day, had deolared itself with sufticicnt emphasis to make a 
boibro he was absolutely ooiii|jelled u> do so; and thus Secnlarisi hiducation Act possible. They bitt'o a 
%ve ore brought to tbo third great issue betwewi the parties, I'ight to hold this view, provided that they acknow- 
that as to tiie terms mid the tiijie of the capitulatiou, the ledge that in their estimatiou it is better that children 
evidence us to which not as yet begun. should rcinaiii uneducated than lie educated in Benouii- 

national schools. That is what Wo undersfcmd by making 
, j education a secondary object. In this respect the extn^e 

I Seculiirist is on a level with the extreme Bcnominatioiiaiist. 
uni, FORSTER AT LIVERPOOL. ! Both alike repiidiafco secular instruction unloss it can lie 


M r. FORSTER’S speech at Liverpool cm Tuesday is a 
complete justification of the prediction that Mr. 
Buight’s ret43^ru to the Cabinet would make no chauge iu 
tho oduoationnl policy of the Government. Notlaug can lie 
more unniiatakable than Mr. Fokktku’s reassertiou of the 
principles upon wliich tho Act of 1870 was ibunded. There 
is not an mioerlKun note in the whole speech. Every seuionee 
displays a settled determination to contmue the? work of 
Tuaking olornentaiy education univewial on tho lines already 
Inad down. Thows who read Mr. Bwout’s spwioh to hia 
<jonfititueTitft with tho airo it deseiwod will not lie sur- 
prised at Mr. FuUBTBtt’a unshaken attitude. A Minister 
who had token office on the undorstancling that tho policy 
of the Gcn-crnnioiit on an iiu|)ortaitt question w'os to be 
reversed would hardly liave lieen as frank as Mr. 
was in his condenuiatiou of wliat his colUnigucs had 
done. He would rather have tried to make their in- 
dispensable capitulation pkasAnt to them. Mr. Buro fit’s 

criticism of the Education Act was the utterance of a man 
who speaks his mind freely Ijcoause he cajfi speak it without 
pledging Irimself. Ho proolkimotl that he difforod from his 
colleagues upon one pari of their past poKcy ; but it was 
precisely btxraiise bo regarded it as past that he was able to 
say ull iio thought about it. He views the Act of 1870 as 
an experiment which is still in progress. Pown to the 
moment at which it was begun it was open to I'*urliaitient 
to decree that this experiment should bo tried under this or 
tliat set of conditions, Mr. Bkicht holds that tho right 
c'onrsc would have been to try it under Secularist con- 
ditions, Mr. Forstek and tho majority of tho Cabinet 
thought that it could only lie tried under Denomi- 
nationalist condil-ioiis. Mi*. Buinirr believes that this pre- 
fepence will make tho cs|)eriment a failure, but ho con- 
fessos at the same time that, whether lie or tho rest of the 
Cabinet nre . right can only be ascertained liy results. 
There waa nothing in his speech to show that, even if ho 
cotdd persuade his colleflgues to begin the experiment 
afrosh, he would do so. It in quite |ioasible to regret that 
an experiment should have taken a particular form without 
being for that rrnaon anxious tliat tho nrogress already 
made in it should go for nothing. At all events it was 
abundantly clear that Mr. Bttionr had made no stipulation 
that it Fihmild go for nothing. Yet, in the &ce of ^is self, 
evident certainty, Conservative mituons ond Liberal mal- 
contents insisted on attributing Ml kinds of ooctih. moaning 
to Mr. Bbioht’s return to office. They must now be in t!^ 
posi.^k^ of a conjurer who has professed to tell tbo contents 
of aSibwMl box and is disoonoorted at finding it nmply. Ae 
reg^de the Liberal malcontents, it will soon be seen whether 
their recent snspenvkm of operatioss waa dhe to oonscicras 
exhaustion or to a genuine incapacity to read the political sky. 
Aftei^Mr. Foama^s speodi they, cannot plead any longer 
that they are waiting to know tho inii!i 3 of the Government, 
We are not at ono with Mr* ForsTeb as to the theoretical 
demerits of Secnlarism. If tbo country had been dhqiosed 
to separate secular and religions instnu^ion, and to say that 
the subjects upon which aU men are agreed shall be taught 
at the commem expense, while the Bubjeat. upon which iden 
must bo content to differ shall bo taught at tho expense of 
tito separate religions denominations, we see no mison why 
the pkn should not have answered. But t«> f^eod the 
abstract advantages of Seetdarism Os on argument 
ogoiiist^ Elementary Edneatkm Act is like pleading 


had uTiilor tho particular circiimgtances ot w„.__ _ 
severally approve. Between these two sects of fauatics 
comes that vast rauUit-udo of Englishmen wiio aw lyilling 
to Hubordinalo thoii* proferoncos for this or that kiiul of 
ediwr.ition to tJioir desiro that children should bo ediicaicd 
Homohow. It is upon thoso last that the succesa of tlie 
Eduoutiuu Act really depends, beoause it is tiny aloxio wlio 
111X3 able to invite co-opei’ation upon wbutevei* terms will 
secure the largest number of auxiliaries. 

On the principle tbat the party that makes most noise 
gets credit fop lx*ing the most numerous, it is these 
extreme opitiioiLs that have seemed to bt» most irnpor- 
^tant in the recent School Board c^lectiims. Bible Eighth 
and Liberal Eights, Church candidates and Lusectorinn 
candidates, have appeared to have the field ahnori to them- 
selves. The extravagance of the SoculariKt opponents of the 
Act has developed an almost equally extravagant opposition 
to it iu tho veiy midst of its professed stqqiarrei^. It is a 
leading principle of the Act that accomniotlnlion shall t>e 
at once provided for the whole number of {hifJrcu wh*> 
ought to Ixj at Kchool. The compinints tJiut Imx'o of late 
bmi brought against School Boards seem to ignore this 
principle altogether, and to assume that liefoi© huikling 
new schools a Board should be satisfied, not only that thoix; 
ought to bo no vacancies in tho existing volnntaiy soluiols, 
•but that then: aro noiio. In many niscs the Deno- 
minatkmaliet candidates, though they may sccuir* the if 
('lection for this time, have done so at the cost of 
furnishing thoir op|Knient8 witl\ a wetqion udiich will 
bo used against thciu with tremendous iVwe hciTaftor. 
If they could only have played their cards with more sclf- 
control they held an extremely good hand. They lui^ht 
have itnpressed the ratepayers generally with the conviction 
that they wore genuinely anxiouB tu obtain the utmost 
educational rosults of which the Act was capable, while at the 
same tinto thoy were equally anxious to impose as light a 
burden as poRsiblo on tbo mtqmyers. Tu their hn«to to 
snatch at this latter advantage they have gone fur to sar rl- 
fico tho former. They have appeared to he preach i.ug 
economy at any price, instead or preaching education rd 
the lowest price. If they have won an election here and 
there by tbus appealing to tho poorest and most ignorant; 
dtws of mtepayers, they liavo laid tliomscK-es open to the 
charge of not caring for education except when it is 
under their o\m control ; and when tho pi’csent cold fit 
posses away, they will find that educational cntlmsistsm 
would have been a safer sentiment with which to hove their 
names aKsociated than a more dosiro to iqjai’otho infiqiayrs’ 
pockots. 

From an educational point of view the most imporiant 
part of Mr. Fo)istek’s speech is tho rcii'eratiou of‘ his 
willingness to bring forward, and of his ability to frauic, a 
general measure of compulsSon. In or* lev that such a 
meosuro should be piiiwed and worked, ho stipuktus for two 
things --first, that no parent sliall be compelled to sotid Ids 
child past a school which ho likos iu order to go into one 
which somebody else likes; secondly, that the lutcpayeivi 
©Iwll not be coin polled to build sebook merely Ijocmise 
somebody wishes that tho children should be s?(»nt to 
'»Siffiool Boairl sehoolR instead of to tho voluntmy sri* ools. 
These Stipnlation. 9 ' seem to invedvo the maintenance of the 
^^(h CkuBo ha cme shajio or onotbor. It CHiinot but hnpprai 
11*01© tixm) to ibno that a Bcnomiuational school w:!l ho 
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nearer the houBe of some indigent parent than a School 
Board school, and if the indigent parent is not to have the 
school fife paid for such of hia children as are attending the 
former school, ho will in effect be compiled to send his 
child past a school that ho likes. Again, there will oon- 
stanUy be cases in which thoic is no effective demand for 
additional school accommodation, and in which, if the 25th 
Clause did not exist, the ratepayer would be compelled to 
build schools simply to gratify the dislike which a 
few violent imrtisans entertain towards Denominational 
schools. The second of Mr. Fokstisb’s conditions may 
perhaps indicate that he contemplates some measnro 
of compulsion which shall not indissolubly asso. 
ciated' with School Boards. If the ratepayers are not to 
forced to build schools where they are not wanted, it 
seems hardly expedient that they should bo forced to form 
themselves into Boards which are chiefly necessary when 
now schools luive to l)o built. For ourselves, wo ai‘C ptT- 
fectly willing to seo S(ihool Boards made imiversal, but 
there cannot be much doubt that the op|)ositiou to a general 
measnro of ooinpulflioh would bo greatly lessoned if the two 
provisions wci^* found not to be inseparable. 


THE HOME RUf.E OONFICllEXOE. 

I T is possible und probable that the Irish agitation for 
ILomc liulc or sopamtioii may be troublesome; but, in 
its rcctuit form of a Conference, it has not a formidable np- 
pearaucc. The title of the meeting was unusually appli- 
cable, btfcau.se there w'ere inniiy conflicting opinions to re- 
concile or to compare. Political and sectarian Conforeiuies 
and Congresses in modern times for the most part resemble 
the inol)-gathenng.s which arc called dcmoiistrntlonB, except 
that they aio held under a rocjf. A number of agitatui'S or 
delegates meet togotber for the purjiosc of exhibiting their 
numbci*s and unanimity, and of assuring cue another that 
they are resolved to have their own way. '('ho Homo Itulo 
spakors had not prtiviously come to any agreoment as to 
tho meaning of Home Rule ; and the fow memb«u*8 of Pur- 
liameiit who were present, having satisfiod a section of their 
constituents by their attendance, were apparently not 
anxious to enrol themselves among the followers of Mr. 
Buit. Jt is surprising that even an audience was wanting, 
as if the disaffected rabble of Dublin appreciated the Lollow- 
ue.4S uf the entire proceeding. It was indeed a dreary occu- 
pation to dobiie the comparative merits- of federation and 
of simple repeal of the Union, According to the scheme 
wljich seemed to find favour with the majority, tho Scoti-Ji 
Union Act also is for the sake of symmetry to bo repealed, 
auH three subordinate Parliaments are to legislate for as 
many portions of that which is now the United Kingdom. 
The prclimiTiary iiiquuy whether the Scotch have any 
desire for a restoration of their ancient Parliament, or the 
Engliali for the institution of a second-class Parliament, was 
naturally thought Buperfiuous. A wholly imaginary office 
requires no material foundation. An impediment of tlio 
same kind to the ideal conjpleteness of the plan had 
oceuiTcd even to Mr. Butt’s .sanguine mind. As he Lad 
repeatedly said, tho new Irish Parliament is to con.si.st of 
Queen, I^rds, and Commons ; and yet not a single Irish 
peer is ready to concur in tho project. Nor would it be 
easy to ^upply the defect by the most liberal creation of 
separatist peers, because no presentable candidates for ilio 
honour could be found among tho suppoilers of Home 
Rule. Mr. Bittt is to bo congratulated on the simple- 
minded sincerity of liis agitation for an object whicli, 
as ho virtually admits, would lie unatta«nable even if ail 
oxtornal opposition were withdrawn. A Homo Hole House 
of Lords withont a peer w1)0 is a Home Ruler is but one 
of the flagrant anomalies of Feniauism in its transparent 
disguise. Mr. Butt must bo taken at his word ; but tlie 
mass of his followers, like Sydnbt Smith’s Ballot mob at 
an election, liabitually shout for principles which they 
abhor. And Mr. Butt himself, since the close of the Con- 
foTonce, has illustrated his loyalty and moderation by ; 
addressing a seditious mob assembled for tho purpose of j 
doing honour to the Manchester murderers. 

AfLoT the boastful annoancc,‘mcnt that at tho nextgoncraP 
election eighty 8upiK>rtors of Home Rule ore to bo returned, 
it is rcmiarkahio that not iiaif that number of member^ and 
of probable oandidatos could bo induced to attend tho Con- 
ference. Of those who were present, some appear cither to 
have been unwilling to acknowledge Mr. Butt as their 
kadcfi or to have rek^llod against his pretensions to coatrol 


their politiad ticlion in detail. A demagogue who relias 
wholly on his own roadinoss of speech occupies a precarious 
position. Unlos.s he has some independent Bonreo tof power, 
as in porsoniil popularity with the tnnltitud^, be is inces- 
santly exposed to the jealousy of bis lieutenants and allies. 
O’CoNNiuj/s Irish Brigade obeyed his orders boc^auso it 
consisted of iioTuinocs whom he could liave dismissed into 
oliscurity on the faintest show of rosistanco to bis dictation. 
Tho confidence of the pxnosts and tho devotion of the people 
wore given to tho leader alone, Mr, Butt is for the present 
only tho mouthpiece of an undefined and shifting body of 
discontented politicians. On more than one occasion daring 
the sitting of the Conferemeo he found it expedient to ex- 
plain away or disavow suggestions which were thought to 
siivonr of undue assumption. O’Connkll might with im- 
punity have laid down for his followers any course of 
action which he might have professed to regard as con- 
ducive to his general object. When Mr. Butt demanded 
that no Homo Rule member should on any pretext have an 
inierview with an English Minister, the protests of indignant 
colleagues speedily compelled him to repudiate the plain 
. meaning of his words. Another class of snsceptibUities 
was ai-oused by tho words of a Resolution in which the 
I Iri.sb nation was to pledge itself to i-espect i)ersons and pro- 
perty when it should become rcgoncrato and independent. 
Landowners and capitalists would not attach much value 
to a cobweb security ; but the patriots of the Conference 
objected to tho pledge on tlic pretext that it was an insult 
to tJio Irish character. Mr. Butt was accordingly driven 
to shelter himself by the lame excuse that he had only 
copiwl a flourish from tho American Constitution. Nothing, 
lie said, short of so august a precedout would have induced 
him b> U.SO language which, as he allowed, was liable to 
nii.s interpretation. The conscientious convictions which 

Lftvo comjMdled Mr. Butt to abandon the Conseivalivo 
]»riiH‘ipl(js of his youth must be his only consolation for 
the inmiuierablo mortifications of liis pro.scnt career. 

The Conference would probably never have boon held if 
tho managers had foreseen that it would consist exclusively 
of professional agitators and of a fim luembtTs of Pnrliamout 
anxious to preserve their seats. When tho meeting was 
first prr>pOBed its promoters hoped that it u'ould serve to 
celebrate and cement an ul banco between the Roman 
Catholic clergy and the Homo Rule faction. Tho Bishop 
of CtOTNE had recently professed his adhesion to the cause ; 
and the aged Archbishop of Tuam had renewed hie con- 
sistent professions of tho doctrine of Repeal os it was ail- 
vocated by his friend and contcunpornry O’Connell. It was 
believed, both iu Ireland und in England, that the Bishop 
of Clovne would not have joined the agitation without tlio 
cognizance and assent of tho great body uf tho hierarchy. 
Tliere may pci-haps have been negotiations for tho amalga- 
mation of the Home Rule movement with the struggle 
of the Bishops for the exclusive control of education ; but 
the alliance, if it has been attempted, has failed for tho 
present ; for only the tw o prelates who wera already pledged to 
Home Rule, together with an iusignificanb number of prieots, 
signed the requisition for tho Conference, and no ecclesiastical 
dignitary attended tho meeting. It is possible that Mr. Bun* 
may have hesitated to make concessions wdiich, among other 
results, would have placed tho Home Rule movement under 
the control of the clergy. He must be fully aware that, iu 
spite of his earnest professions of admiration and respect 
for tho Roman Catholic hierarchy, no heretic will ever bo 
trusted to represent their policy in tho couTiti7 or iu Par- 
liament. At tho Conference Mr. Butt doclarod that he 
would never tolerate exclusive religions ascendency, and hia 
pledges were repeated by a notorious priest. Carnal 
Cullen may perhaps not approve of excossivo profossij^of 
toleration and inoifferonoe. The Fenian element which 
alone iuakes the agitation for Home Rule formidable is for 
good retMons distasteful in the highest degree to the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Whatever may bo tho explanation of their 
refusal to sh^ in tho* Conference, tbuir abstention deprived 
it of nearly all itsexpocted importance, lir. Butt will perhaps 
now fall back bn his ingenious scheme of proving that 
England and Ireland have no natural politicfu connexion, 
by inducing Irish voters in English boroaglis to use 
their franchiso with a view to tho separation of the two 
countries. '' 

Tho nature and extent of the political influence of the 
Irish priests will bo severely tested at the first general 
election after the establishment of vote by ballot. The- 
obedience of their flocks has been omupoimdetl, in undeter- 
mined proportions^ of love and fe^r; and one of the Atotera 
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will in a^ fiyeiem of secret voting almost wholly ccaso to 
operate. Notwithstanding his halp^ts of religions obedience, 
the ordinary Irishman is perfectly capable of deceiving his 
priest, if ho wishes to oppose his rocoinmendations 
without incurring reproof or denunciation from the oltar. 
On the other hand, the obedience which has been rendered 
was probably in many cases willing; nor will popular 
candidates venture to dispense with the services of priests 
as election agents. The Roman Catholic Church has thegreat 
advantage of unity of organisation ; and in every separate 
diocese, if not throughout Irelaud, the clergy will obey the 
instructions of their bishops, choice of the object 

which the ioHuence of the hierarchy will be directed to 
obtiun will perhaps depend on their estimate of their own | 
forces. If Cardinal Cui^uen and his snbordinates were con- i 
fident of tlioir power to return a majority of Irish members, 
they would probably in all cases refuse to ally tbemselves 
with the Homo Rule demagogues. When the agita- 
tion first commence*! three or four years ago, the priests 
utterly defeated a Homo Rule candidate for an im- 
portant constituency ; but when the balance of success 
Avas reversed in a neighbouring county, they thought 
it prudent to support the winning side. The outrageoiw 
proceedings of some of the prelates and clergy of Connaught, 
itjcordod in the celebiutcd judgment of Justice KEOon, 
wore adopted for the benefit of a Homo Rule candidate, as 
it is said, on local grounds. On the whole, it may bo 
concluded that the Roman Catholic bishops dislike Mr. 
Bltt and his agitation, but that they would rather make 
terms with the separatists than acknowledge their own 
inability to defeat them. If an alliance should at any 
time suit their purpose, it w'ould be the more feasibio 
because the clergy and laity of the Protestant Church of 
Ireland have with cluii’acteristic loyalty refused to avenge 
tliem 8 olvi*s on the Imperial Parliament and on the English 
nation fur tlio licavy blow of disosbiblishment. Whether 
Homo Rule were to I'esult in the establishment of Roman 
Catholic ascendency, or in the enmtion of a democratic 
R<‘public, it would bo equally obnoxious to the upper and 
middle classes of Ireland, and especially to the Protestant 
community. Mr. Rctt indeed suggests with more than 
ordinary candour that the power of England would in the 
last resort Ixs availnble for the pt'otection of Protestants 
against tho oppression which they might possibly suffer 
under a federal system. On the whole, it is more con- 
venient that oqual rights should be maintained by a com- 
mon Government than that they should bo reasserted, after 
they had been violated, by an abnormal exercise of force. 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE RAILWAYS. 

T he PRESIDENT of iho Boaud of Tkadb bus deemed it 
his duty to call tho attention of the Railway Companies 
in a formal manner to the notorious fact that a large 
proportion of the accidents on their linos are due to causes 
which are perfectly within their control; and ho has 
intimated that, if the Companies will not of their own 
accord make an effort to meet the reasonable demands of 
** iho public and of Parliament/* tho Govemmontmay find it 
necossaiy t o i^osort to legislation on tho subject. It is ex- 
tremely improbable that this circular will produce the 
slightest effect on tho minds of railway directors. It is 
nine years since the Quekn addressed a touching appeal to 
them in her own name, reminding them of ** the heavy re- 
sponsibility which they have assamod, since they have suc- 
** in securing the monoi^lyof the means of travelling 

“ of oHbost the entire population of the countiy,” and ex- 
pressing a hope that the “ same securifcy may be insured for 
“all 08. is so carefully provided for herself; *’ but tho 
management of railways is ftow, if possible, more perversely 
reckless and wantonly dangerous than ever. All that Mr. 
Fortbscub has to say has been said over and over again in 
all sorts of wt^s, ana there is nothing very terrible in his 
sigud^tore at the Ix^tom of the document. It is true that, 
he threatens the Cotnjmnies, if they coniinuo to reftise to 
make their lines safe, with legislation which they may not 
altogether relish; but the way in which the threat is con- 
veyed will, we fear, be accept^ by the Companies as a com- 
forting ossnranoe that^ fi>ttbeprGSKmtatany rate, the Board 
of Trade bos mode up its mind to leave them alone. It is to 
Whoped that Farlisment will not telerate so misehievoue a 
It* waste of time, for there tae several points u^n which it is, 
indispensable that there should be prompt and 'stringent^ 
legislation. 


In the meantime it is something perhaps to have a 
public declaration by the Govcimmcnt of the mnciples 
on which railways should be managed. Wlion Mr. 
Bkxoht was at tlio Board of Trade, bo rebuked tho 
Inspectors for their hid manners in venturing to suggest 
that tho Companies occasionaTly killed people unneces- 
sarily; but his successor has discarded the doctrine that 
accidents, like adulteration, are a legitimate form of com- 
mercial competition. It is an obvious truism that, as Mr. 
Fortekcub observes, ** safety for life and limb ought to bo a 
“ paramount olpect,** although in the policy of the Railway 
Companies it sinks into a subordinate and comparatively 
insignificant detail. It is equally undeniable that ** it is 
“ within the power of the Com|ianicB to take care that the 
“ permanent way, iho rolling stock, and the stetioA and 
“ siding occommodation, are kept up to the requirements of 
“ the tiuffic ; that the officers and servants are sufficient in 
“ number and quality for tho work to bo done, and that proper 
“ regulations ibr their guidance are not only mode, but 
“ eiilbrccd.” It is also within tho power of tho Companies 
to tako cave that trains shall not be habitually iirt^gular and 
unptmctiial. A staiemeut of tho things which the Ruilwiiy 
Companies can do and ought to do is at the same time a 
statement of the things which, for their own reasons, they 
resolutely and syKtematically neglect origuoro. The inquiries 
into tho uninterrupted slaughter of the last few months have 
shown clearly enough that permanent way, rolling. stock, and 
siation and siding accommodation, are certainly nut kept 
np to tho requirements of tho traffic. Wigan Junction is 
i probably by no metins the worst station on the London and 
Nortli-Wcstenm ; but it may be taken as a fair sample of 
the dangerous condition of one of the chief raibvayh in tho 
kingdom. It is nu important junction, at which three or 
four lines meet. Yet the main lino has practically been con. 
verted into a goods-yard, in which shunting is continnally 
going on ; wltile at the same time there is a constunt flow 
bf traffic backw’urds and forw'arda, and exprassts oro fre- 
quently dashing through at full speed. As if this were uot 
euoiigh, it was found that the permanent way at this 
critical spot was insuffieiently maintained. During 
another recent inquiry it w^os stated that Crewe is some- 
times so overcrowded that, goods trains have to wait 
outside for six hours before having a chanee of getting in. 
It is equally notorious that tho staff of the railway.s is very 
far from being sufficient cither in numbers or quality, and 
that the rules under which railway servants are sup. 
posed to work are only paper rules which are provided 
m t»rder to bo produced at inquests, and for strict 
adherence to ivhich a railway servant would at once be 
dismissed. It is known that on some lines engine-drivers 
have to work from fourteen to twenty houra at a stretch 
without getting sleep,; and cases have been mentioned of 
drivers being on duty for ninety-six, and even a hundi-cd/ 
hours a week. In one instance a signalman ivho went on 
for a stretch of thiTiy-six hours was asked when he slept. 
Ho snid that he put on fiio points and signals, and then 
dosed off, trust ing to tho telegraph-bell to awaken liini ; if it 
failed to do so, the driver would blow his wBistlc ; and if that 
did not I'ouse him, perhaps the driver would siuid tijc fire- 
man to the 8ignal-&)x to see what was the mutter. If tho 
driver did not take this precaution, there would pix^bably 
be an accident. This is a very suggestive illustration of 
the way in which railways are worked. The ovenvorked 
signalman gets to sleep trusting to the engine-driver, and 
tho driver, to make up for lost time, dashes on, taking for 
granted that every thiug is all right. A few days ngu an 
engine-driver was found fast asleep on his engine just as 
ho was beginning to descend a steep incline, at tho uiumit 
of which ho should have gone into a siding. The most 
mysterious kind of accident on a railway is certaiuly the 
safe arrival of tho passengers. The ordinary so-called 
accidents are simply the natural result of a deliberately 
prepared train of circugisitancos. 

It is important to observe what tho statements in this 
circular amount to. It is asserted on the authority of the 
Government that a largo proportion of the disastcra which 
occur on railway a are due to causes which avo within tlio 
control of the Companies. Last year there wetv 246 
train accidents, and in one way or another i,r45 
persons were killed and 3,038 injurad; and the Guveiu- 
mpnt accuses the Railway Companies of liaving by 
wilful misconduct killed and maimed a largo pi^tpor- 
tion of these unforiunate persons.. This is a very 
serious charge, and unfortunately it is a charge Avbich 
oveiybody knows to bo true. Railway directors will Icuru 
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noiSiIng from this riroilar which they did not know por- 
footly well before ; and if they are not shockod and fthanicd 
when they take up the uowspapors day after day, and read 
tho flame miflcrabUj story of sinaflhing and killing porpolu- 
ally rofioati^d, it is not very likely that anything in Mr. 
FoETKSfiUE’s letter will have much oftcct on them. It is not 
only well known that a great many people are killed 
and mutilated every year w'ho, if proper proeantioiis 
had been iakun, would have been carried safely, but it 
is also known why this happens. It is simply botiause 
the Companies wdll not spend tho money noi^ossjiry for 
making their lines safe. Tho way in which diretdors 
argue w'ith themselves is probably this. Tt will put ua to 
ipoat Qxpon.se to enlarge our sidiDigs and stations, to lay 
down additional linos whei'o they are required, to augment 
the numbers and improve the quality of our filaff, and when 
all ia done, accidents of ouo kiud and another will still con- 
timie to occur. On the other hand, if wo leave tilings just 
as they arc, thoro is ulw'ays a chance that disn&lcrs will not 
happen so often jvs they might <lo, or, if they liaj^pcn, that 
nolxnJy will Ik> killed; and so wo shall only have (o pay 
com I >011 sat ion to a fow of the suilbrors, mul shall mmvo the 
inoiiey wo should otherwise liuvo had to spend on tho lines. 
This may setnn rather a cohUblooded calcnlalloJi, but it is 
impossible to resist tho conelusion I hat it lias liccu de< 
libomtely made and noted upriii. Jiuilvvay directors \v(udd 
rather nob kill thoir passengers if they could help it, hut 
they h(»ld that tlw'y om ullhvd to lay out only a certain 
iimiieil sum in giving tr*avcllers a chance of safely. 

Kveiy kind of moral persuasion has been exhausted 
without producing the sliglilesL impression upon Hoards of 
Direct orf», and there is uo reason to suppose that Mr. 
h'o III i: seen will be move siu-cc.s^ful than his own lns]K‘ctors, 
tho ut\vs[iaj)i'r8, and tho IiersoU*. ^rUo tiniu for this 

^ort of pleading has gone by, and thcj time for acthni has 
arrived, ^ior tuix there bo any doubt sts to tho lino wliich 
this uetitni sluuild take. 'I'lie I’ailway Cmt panics must be 
attacked in their poekc'L'^. 'To kill apaH.''Ci'gCi'jnuyt bonuulo 
much move costly than to tyi:o the precautions wliiedi 
would prevent his heiiig killed. j^\ad Uu.* way to 
do iliin is l(» provhh) llio ])ublio with now faciliiic'S for 
ohtaining ct)iuperisatio]j for iiijui*ies. Jt is also a 
qurslion wliclJier, in c;u?w wlicrc eorupens,iitk>ii cainaa. be 
claimed by individiwls, a penalty should not be exacted 
by iho Slate. It is further msiessaiy that tlicvc rhoidd 
be some kind of auuimaiy ]>vocess for obtaiuiJig (Miinpeuva- 
tion, rutt only for loss of life or hurries, but fnr annoy- 
ance or los.s incurnsl through tho uupuiiei unlit of trains, 
jilr. JAei.svrn lias obtained a dcckioii iu his favtuir on this 
poiul., but. tiio question Rhonhl bo placed hcyoncl doubt. 
Tho t \jmpanie8 arc at liberty to make uy their timodables 
•as they please ; when they have once issued tho tables, they 
should bo c.t impelled to adhere to them, or to muko amends 
to tlieir di-fiMudcd ciistoumrs. Every railway-ticket should 
bo ill two parU, like a cheque ; aud tho pas.s(jugcr .should 
I'etuiii ouo of these j>arts, on ])rod1icliou of whioJi before a 
miiglsLralu or County Court judge, with evidence that a train 
w'lib V(*ry much behind time ui accomplish ing its journey, lie 
fllmuhr bj entitled to receive back tho whole or part of 
tiiO fae, with, if neces.sary, additional coinponsalion. 
Tiic mil wavs are iu*mod with all sorts of summary powers 
against the public; and tho public will bo very foolish 
if ii. allows uuothor year to pass without obtauiing cor- 
rcKpondiiv? powerft against the Companies. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. ^ouTJ•::.‘^cul;, in r»\scrviug to the CovtTii- 
mont the liberty of ]»ropofling legislation on this subject, 
m.'iy have had. m view sojjuo meafluros of o. more exi ropie 
nature— such, for example, as powers to compel iho Com- 
panit*i 5 thjublo their linos where it appears to be necessary, 
01 * to bring their roUiug-stock, station aci^ommodatioA, 
and pciwi-jal eslablishmcub up to the rc([uiroiQcut« of 
traliie. Such rnensures, however, may bo rea-sonably 
postponed until tho effect of a siuiplor mode of treatmeut 
has been tried. In the mcaniiino the circular of the 
m.in of lh(» Doaiid of Tuade, if it does not touch the 
cor.?-.. kmeos of railway directors, mnv possibly disturb the 
cquauimity of shareholders, and may thus produce indirectly 
Bomc effeeV. li enu hardly be doubted that in tho long 
run the pre.icut ny^teir. of mauagesment is a very expensive 
one, and that It would not bo Ibllowod if railway were w^orked, 
like ocher commercial enterprises, solely with a view to tho 
naturul and rc»galar prohts of the business. Unfortunately, 
as the Ti'Ms mildly puts it, influential persons may 
occasionally have tcmponiiy purposes to serve, and may bo 
bent upon effecting immediate savings which will produce 


fbr the moment an increase of dividends and a Wief infla- 
tion of tho price of share* The tioith is that railways ato 
worked more with a view to 8 ®pve the schemes and speeu- 
lations of directors than to promoto the pernmnent 
intorertts of iho groat body ot proprietors. Hir hi. WaiTKIH 
stated the other day that the average receipts of each 
holder of ordinaty railway stock were rather leas than the 
wwkly wages of a railway artisan, but it may bo presmaed 
that tho gains of directors aro on a different seolo. If 
shareho]dei*s were wise, they would mako common cause 
wath tho public. 
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rrillE leading thesis of Mr. Dlsraoli’s Inaugvrftl Address at 
JL Glftstrow, tho importance of knowing the spint of tho age, 
ImaprobAhlv received as inueh attention as it deservoBj and we 
nwHl not a»k again wliat light Mr. Diarucli’B speocUlhrowij upon the 
ppobloin f)P upon TSlr. Disraeli a own character. The ayoech, how- 
ever, included a?u>ther proposition which was* loss noticod, because 
less niiginal. Indeed Sir. DLsriieli hira.solf observes that tlio topic 
has “ fi>r ngt‘9 fiivuishcd philoaojdicrs with trwitiffl's.” Young men, 
he said, ought to kuow thnnirioivos, and he tried 1o point out how 
the Imiiwltdge is to Imj obtained. We do not pmless to add 
iinvthlng niiiterial io tl>e long Burie.H of phUo&ophem luxiougst whom 
Mr. Disraeli luodestlv declined to astmine a place ; hut we may 
venture tod\\ellbriolly upon one or two of the rolleclion»?uggeslod 
by hiB speech. 

' Tho remark about tho importanco of self-JaiowIed'.e is ouo 
wbieh occurs to everybody with uupleaaiiut force nt a certain 
period of life, ns though’' it wore a fresh persnn.il lli^rovorJ^ 
When II iniiii lies fiuiilly fixed himself in the groove along 
which he is to work for tfie ronniindcr of his life, and begins to 
perceive dolinitelv iho limits of his potwiblo fiftrtwr, the tluinght 
ocems to him in various forius. Some lew happy lucn may 
pogieibly relloct iqion Iho good fortune wJjich Inu' proiided ihe 
uppYopriate :‘pliere for their talents ; others will i egret that they 
are doomed to bo always culling bleeks with ra/ov!-,, .>r, if Ihoy 
aw unuMinlly luodebl, that liny aro for ever to be b.ii denod 
with duties loo high Ihr iheiu. Uiil alnir-.5;t everybody has ;i tacit 
eonvi<‘lioa that ho would Imvo tbnjo nuich butter if ho had Kn(*wji 
his lalonta at ti\enty years of ago well as ho knows them Jil 
forty, h’cw iuid Ibrtmiati^, indeed, lire the men who haxe iioL to 
look Wk upon ft hinurn table waste of power; who hive not 
spent tlio most valuable ximu's of their livoB in learning BonicUiiiig 
which pnives to be utterly useless, and milking talsc' shols along 
paths which led to nothing. Waste, it is said, is tlio law of the 
world; and nolliiiig is more conspicuous than the waste talent. 
Men xvho liave made a gri^nt mark upon their contempomnes differ 
from their neighbours hot meivly in intrinsic power, but in pfiinc 
fortunate coincidence, of rircuiUHtances wduch has enabled them to 


<*oncciUrali‘. their imergies from ca'dy life upon some given point. 
Yet wo lin<l that many even of tho im n Irixe, so to 

.speak, been lighting with one hiunl tied ; and, OAving to a jmrtiiil 
misdirection of their talents, have given iw but a what, 

might have been extracted from tliem if they had been turned to 
th<i best possible ftccouju. Newton mude boijic vuluiiblo di.scoverios ; 
but how much morcTuighf ho not havo done if ho had uot beau difl- 
triuded from the studies in whuih lay his appropriate sphem of 
hibour? Do hoc succeeded in writing an excellent novel ; but he 
had fii^t spent on ordinary lifotimo in producing Wi>rk which 
nobody now euros to reiuembor. If only wo could dktribiilo the 
prop'r pari tu each actor in tho great Anamn. from the time wdien 
his Itulenls are liret devoloned, and make him study it with un- 
divided nttentiou, we should litfcct a saving of geuiiis inoro im- 
portant than tho Kvviiig of many nicchanicul powers. Wo forgot 
what proportion of nil the coal raised is said to be wasted by our 
oxtmviiirant modes of burning ; butj whatever it may be, it cannot 
a)iproach to the quantity of good intellect thrown away upou in- 
appn>priotc tasks. 

\Ve might attempt to console ouraolveaby a theory whicli was at 
onetime in favour. Genius, it was said, was nothing but great 
gcneml power turned in one special direction. Tho man 
who under one set ot circumatancos makes a groat geuetal, would 
under another bo n first-rate mathomatician or nn uccoiimlishod 
lawyer. If so, one pai-t of the an parent wiieto would })0 illusory, 
it would not matter to what wwia niaa turned Jiimsolf m long os 
he worked at something. Any man would fit tiny hole, and we 
need not bother ourselves about fitting the round hole witli d squaw 
peg. Tl^ objoctiou to tho theory, to mentioa no other, is that it is 
palpably false. A man with delicate nerves may bo a fii'st-rato 
poet, imd is pretty certda to bo a bad lawyer. The calcuLiting 
biy would bo of uo 1180 ns a prooeber. Maihematical ability of a 
highor order is generally a special idiosyncrasy, and ia ctinsistent 
with utter incftpacHy for poetical or even philosophical activity. 
Of course, os a rough practical rule, there is some tooe in too 
argument. Geniuses ore rare, and ths bulk of xnankiud bos no 
special iiliosyucrasy. A man of ths avsi'qge oap^ty will do 
rospoctablvi and win not do more than respectably, in dmost any 
w^k in Ninety-nine out of a hundred eler^nien and lawyers ^ 
might have chongtid plaoef without any partieidar loss to the 
world at large. There is probably, too, more flexibility !n most 
professions than people' generally notice. A man is not fixed 
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lion iota a foreign tongue, and wO know that it sold very freely 
anioug trarollere aa one of the volumos of the Tauchaitr. fierscMt. 
Its hucccuM was justified both by its matter and its style \ and what 
was more, it proved to demonstration the special charms of that 
mode of locomotion, lor not only did it touch a variety of points 
of interest altojijether avoidtMi hy railways and roads, and very 
rarely puzsled out bv pedostrinTis, but it was evidently written, 
from first to last, in a fine fiow of high animal spirits, which augured 
the perfection of health and hearty enjoymont. 

lluviiig said so much, we are brought Iwck to the point we 
started from, and we are^ impelled to ask how it has come pa^s 
that Mr. Mansfield and his shipmates have not been follow by a 
host of imitators? We keep up a couple of UiiivemtiLS and a 
number of public schools for the study of boating us one of the 
tine arts-, we have fatnoiui boating clubs on the Thames and 
Tyuo and others of our rivers ; shoals of our boating men go across 
to the Continent in each succeeding season ; and how is it that 
they leave their fleets and fiaiimus behind them, while they 
swelter tbruiigh the summer days in sbooting-K^oalH and the 
stuffiest of first-class carriages? It is tnie, Mr. Mansfield tells us 
in his pi’eface, that his example has found imitators, and tluit scai'coly 
a year goes by without some Iwat going ovt*r to the Continental 
strcuiUA. It may be so j but this we are sure of, tlmt he and hia 
coni(KinioD8 never formed a school, and that liis imitators mustlH> few 
and iar between. In the course of a pretty extensive Continental 
eKjwrioace during the twenty years tliat luive elapsed since the 
cruises of his TWiter TMm, we have neither seen nor Inuird anything 
of ICnglish cn'ws ailoat. The fact can only bt? explained, as we ob- 
servou at the ouiset, hy one of those caj)rices oi taste for which 
thej'C is no accounting. For Continental cantaung, which is of 
comparatively recent date, la'came at onct» extraordinarily popular. 
To say iiothlug of the Iltib /icy, the splash of FngliBh paddles has 
btam heunl in most places, and tliey have roused the echoes even in 
the Nt^rwegian fiords and the lonely lakes of innt^r Scandinavia. Now 
we have nothing whatever to say against canttoirig. Men like Mr. 
Muegregor clearly enjoy it thoroughly. AVo can conctnvo that 
there imiat be a certain jileasiirable sense t*f iiidopendence 
in launching out on the wuato of watf^rs and your own 
resourciM*, while there is a decided convenience in being able 
to cany your vehicle when you are weary of being carried 
by it, and in tucking it under your arm H!vo an nnibivdla when 
tue fancy takes you 1^) stretch your lt>gs. Yet it must be owned 
that canoeing is but a misanthropic manner of cnj()ying a 
holiday. Your pleasure, such as it is, must bo all Helf-iMUitaluod ; 
a solit 4 iry man amnot relieve his feelings in strong language with 
any satisfaction j and even if you aro oruiaing in company, it must 
ht‘ disagrees bio to have to hail your friend in order that he may 
listen to your stentorian objurgations or respond to the signals <If 
your transports over tho aconeiy. Jn travelling lii a party in a 
four-oar, on the hand, you ought t<» hav<* prf'fcty nearly the 
perfection of sociability. AVe assume that the crew have been picked 
to pull togetlu r in niom senses than <»ne. Ah nature has kieii work- 
ing from priiua val times map out a Wmlo wliich you can hardly 
help following, thero can ho no difference of opiui on on tliat scor(\ 
Y'ou havo only to lay your heads along the com-so of tho stremns, 
and all that remaius to nettle is the times of the start and the 
lengths of tho stages. On those pointn, as you shake down into 
your hftbitn, there need ho little ditncuUy in coming to a pleasant 
understanding. Braced and invigorated by hard exercise and 
sound ftlumbor, y<ai will naturally bo jiiclined to early and regular 
hour**. Tioud boaltli moans good spirits, and good spirits imply a 
disposition to be mutually nj^reeiible. Ihit you are only tied to 
accommodate the general iuolmatioii of the party, and not to trains 
and time-tables. There is no being hurried down to the hotel 
omnibus five-atid-fifty minutes before tho departure of the train, 
niere is no scrambling for tickets, and fighting over the 
counting nn«l weighing of tho luggage, before Ixjing locked up 
in the wniling-roora. Alxivo all, there is no being scattorea 
through hot carriages, among wonn women and crying chihliien, 
and Ibraigncrs with bulky packages and heavy colds in 
the head, who fumigato y(ui with the coarsM^st of homegrown 
tobacco. There is no htung stowed away in a seat on the wrong 
side, fuit of Edght of the cool river and against tho hot limestone 
wall that is glaring in the sunbeams ; no being shot into Uiebow'cls 
of tho ciirth just as you roach the cjistle-crow'ne<l gorge that luis 
bei»n lauded up to the skies in the giiide-liooks. No ; your caniage 
ia waiting for vou, and you may onler it at what hour you please. 
There is no hotuer about hoi'ses and postboys, and none of the expense 
and squabbling attendant on [losting. You are cuniparativ'ely indo- 
ptmdmit of the quality of your inn. If you arrange your halt at an 
luYtel, you are snro to bo made much of, arriving as ec^centric and 
diMiuguished strangers who adverlist) tho house. Your suit of 
flannels is the easiest and most comfortable of wear, and if you should 
take less pleasure in being mobbed than the master of the 
llwf, at least your party keep oatjh other in countenance in wear- 
ing them. iVut if it suits you better to put up at some homely 
imi* Epicmoaii as you maybe, it must he bad indeed if you are not 
content with it. You may count with confidence on your appetite 
tlie cooking that repols vou must be poor indeed ; and the wines ot 
the country go down pleasantly over a palate which has just been 
sufiicictitly parched tc appreciate thorn. Vou ore siun to sleep the 
sleep of the jnet, in spite a tho briefest of bods with narrow Teutonic 
coverlots. As a rate, the great drawback to travel, and especially 
in nut-of-the-wav districts, is the too fir^uent dulness of tho 
evenings. You nave dined oarlj^', the rain is coming down in 
streams, and there is noting for it but to mope or sulk,* unless you 


are gifted either with unusual mental resoaicss or eKtiaordinmy 
powers of suction. In tho crew of a four-oar, you have just the 
party for a rubber, and the coxswiun is there to out in as odd 
nmn. With a couple of pecks of cards* you may laugh at tho 
spite of tho oleinonts, as you wait patiently while time flies by ; 
imd tho btroko in one of Mr. Mansfield's voyages showed a just 
appreciation of the necessities of this particular mode of travel 
when he bhifipod himself with cards, a corkscrew, and a Greek 
Testam<.id as the chief part of his modest lus^e. 

It may be thought that we have dwelt undulv on the subsidiary 
charms of a boating tour, forgetting that tho chief ends of travel 
aro understood to bo self-improvement and the cultivation of a 
taculty for universal admiration. But we must take th« world as 
wo liuvo found it, and it is our experience that, if tourists aro to be 
improved at all, it is by roliering them to the very uttermost of 
all soDbc of duty and responsibility. Fossibly a man W'ho knows 
nothing of ecclesiastical architecture, and cares less for associa- 
tions with me«liioval history, may ho impressed hy tho solemn 
interior of a cathedral if he chance to stroll into it whilo his 
cutlftH nm cooking for breakfast. Send him there later under 
custody of a guide, with a dozen other clmrches to he checked oif 
iHjfore diiinor-timc, and his feciilties ore numbed hy the feel- 
ing of wlmt an unspeakable weariness it is. Let him prepare 
himself to admire lihoinfcls, lleidelboTg^ or Molk hy tho 
oflirious help of his Murray or his Baedeker, and of coiirso 
ho is disappointed oven hy the striking reality when ho sees 
it. 8^'ttijjg out in flannels and a four-oar, you are absolved in ad- 
vance from nil responsibilities of the kind, and you sboi't on your 
tour without any calls on ymir consc^nce. Yet you start without 
pn'judice to the indulgenco of any special tastes which you may 

g )'webs ; if you pass near to tliat KuV'Us, or that other Albert 
iir<$r, tkoro is no reason why you sliuukl not malm a atop to go 
and b>L)k at them. Your friends will he happy to wait tor you, 
ns you are sure not to have trespassed on their good-nntm'o. 
It is very possible that they may even propose to acetan- 

S you, and bo give you tho opportunity of developing their 
icted tastes' for the {esthetic. As for admiring nature, wo 
HU8i>eot that the vigorous gentlemen btn^tcliing to their oars in tho 
fivsh air and the sunshine are likely to have a keener appreciation 
of its boautit^s than the passengers on the Kaun' Wilhelm, 
who are handling their knives and forks imder tho awning with 
thidr backs iiorsiatently tiirneil to tho Dmc.henfels. We do not 
fancy that Sir. Mansfield’s crews volunteered <»apecially hecauso 
they were enthnsiasts, yet every chapter shows how iho sights that 
givHeil them at each turn of the siream sweetened tho heavy 
labour of the oiii’s. As a matter of coiu’se, they saw a great deal 
more than other people. For not only did they go where not ime 
trav(‘ller in a hundred thinks of following the course (^f tho water, 
but they wwe by no means tied to time or to their boat. Tho 
kits they stowed under their scats were small, hut tliey w^orwaccom- 
|>uiiicd by heavier impedimenta in tho shape of portmanteaus, which 
were Bt'iit forward to partlcnlur points. When tho fancy took them, 
they cast their boating Hloiigb, and gave thomselveB up to tho 
pleasures of society as English gentlemen in the dress of the period. 
Wo may add tliat generally their fame had gone before them, and 
their mode of travel assured them a welcome even where they wero 
not provided with ncrsonal introductiims ; although wo cannot 
hold out hopes that tno most uneYccptionablo English boat would 
continiLo to ma as a passport into tbo best (continental society, 
were their example to nc more promiscuously followed. Be that 
I as it may, however — and it is probable that most boating men would 
• think their voyage all the pleasanter the smaller the sensatiou it 
I created —we are sure that no way of touring could bo mure enjoyahlo 
j tlian boating abroad in a favourable summer. 


OLD FRENCH UTERATURK. 

T he publication of M. Littid's (p«at Dictionary will have for 
its necessary consequence an increased impulse towards the 
study of old French texts. The interest in tho fYench literature 
of the middle ages has greatly extended itself during the last ton 
years ; and editions of old poets which formerly would have had 
no chance whatever of a remunerative sale ore now undertaken 
with confidence hy weU-known puhfishers such as Jouaus^<lVoBS. 
Maillot, and others ; whilst the prevalent fashion in printing and 
paper-making for works of this especial class is the most exquisitely 
tasteful thothas ever prevailed, and will no doubt he thoroughly 
appreciated by book-ooUoctois long after the present generation 
smdlhave passed away. Perrin of Lyons, Olayo and Jouaust of 
Paris, have produced oditions which for the art of the printer are 
simply fhulUcas*, so that poeinH which existed only in precious 
illuminated manuscripts now exist in typoj^phy not less b^utiful 
than the handiwork of the medimyal scribe. Paper-makers like 
Hallines do their utmost tu rival the fine old Dutch papers that 
are so well known to Ooutinental collectors ; and as the bo^, when 
they come out, have as yet escape the great peril of a vulgar 
bimUng, they are, materially spoaliing, a pure delight to the con- 
noisseur. Ii illustrations are admitted, they are either careful 
reproductions of original illuminations, without the colour, or else 
etchings by some distinguished etcher of the contemporary French 
school, such as M. Flamen^ Whether the litemry contents areso * 
gimexauT appreciated l^coiUietors as paper sad j^t we have 
no poritivc means of ascsrtidniug *, but we know that in cultivated 
French society there has existed tor many yeats vx incroastog 
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tlii« tim# tradititnt auccmnlis on many points to tho influence of of the feminine g»>«dcr. 'Nohoily would have »nid anytl^^ » 
the even. outiHp^eoua to grauiiuiir aft inoyi f‘p<fe.y Mine » a FMiitchiluni 

AVhon Preneh tu be fonued, the educah-rl rhiawa used of tlio timo would have said nCei^ph, 7nV'm?V», hint rh, iwts/saA <jf 

Tjiutin exclusivtdy for aut)u)ri>:hip Rn<l correefxmdi^aco, employing tho S'lying /hff, non rnfnnre, ns wo do, ho woura have mid 
language of their own country only na a necut-SHry means of com- neiifunciu ilodern Frem h lius a nimilar elision echet 

muoicaiioii with tli»' vidirar. It was foriuod, in fact, j?imply by tho* urticlo, and the question is wliy it has not pvesor\'t?d it after 
popular instincts, and the writing of it waa only a rcctwl of cfmDg*^ the pnmoun, M. T*ittrd i.s justly angry with tlu^ poopb of 
which these instincts had produced. M. titlnS niala« a dis- fourteenth and tillt‘t*nth c^-uturiies who intToduced a solccisni at 
tinction Itotwecn tUnM and pntois which h'ls not hitherlo Wu once »o flngraut and m unrjec»\«s.i rv. It was a grntuirouB Spoiling 
familinr to us; indeed wo have not, in Phiglish, two words of tho hinguuge, and it is Avondorfulhow quicldy it to<»k root, ana 
com'Sponding to tho two things, and are obliged to borrow how luiihoritntive it bi\<:iime, so that it was soonii fault t-i> use a 
on© of thorn from the French, When the unity of laugnage fonuniiie possessive wdlh a fern iiiiao noun if the latter begun with 
and litnmture did not as ynt exist in Franco,' each of tho a vowel or no /* not nspiratod. 

different forma of apf*#.ich which prevailed in. tho provinces h;id Modern French is a very nuxlem language indootl, if wn 
na mncli right to its indepcndfiico ns another. At that time from the liitn>diiction of its present syntax, which only came into 
there existed various imicpeiident dmltM'ts, such ns those of iu‘c in the fifteenth century. Tl)(» revolution iu syntax had be^ 
Ficitnly, Normandy, llurguudy, tho Isle of France, find Jjonninc. Vgun by llic fourteenth century; but it was not coraplctod till 
But at tlic end of tho fourteenth century the pno ificiitl bjiilsliips lute in Vhe tiftocuth, when Frfmch liccam© what gi’animarlafl^ 
lowst much of tbedr fmulal chamcler; ths uiouarchy Ikh'hiiiu pro- called im analytic language. 8pafii.*»h and Italian were ibrmed 
pondoraut, Faria became & capital, and then a langiinge WHS formed before, and on the wun« analy-tic principle which the modem 
which bidonged alike to all cuUi\al©d pci-sous. hrom that lime French nd<»pted. It is on account of the profound difference in 
tho dioletds gjivo place to what we now call paloia. TJutc aro Hvutax that old French is to be coiwiderc-d a sepamt© langUAga« 
dialects .ho long «» tho groat fiefs exist, }>iit when uiouarchioal miilv and now a dead hinguagf?. U is, however, not ditiicult to leoni 
has absorbed these local centroa the patois take tlu'ir place. M. bv any French wdiolar of to-day, when one© its principles «P& 
Littrd dotiiuis a patois as a dialect \^ll^cIl, Jiaviiig no Uni-yr cuy uudm’.stood ; niid it is certainly worth learning by anyone who 
literary U'^en, ir* only t*mployod f<»r ihc n<*ci*f.>4itieH of onlituirv lilc. for truly romantic. literaturo. C-iiFortmiatoly there exists^ ft® 

He strongly pri)te.«.tft H.truinst the pri‘va.loiit notion tlint the j)atoi.^ yet no thorou.rhly good and complete dictionary c)f -live lanijitp d*oUf 
ftw a corrupt lull of Correct French. Tho dialiH-fs, he .*irgi.*'.H. fr<»m hut this is a dclicieucy which morleiJi oruditiou ia Sure to remedy iu 


which the patois ilcjceiui, were not the rcMilt of a di^JUl4•Iubm•rt^ellt 
of II I'^reneh language, that exi.sted bcfiiro them, but ju-ecedod tJie 
French laugungo; or rather iho b^rench languiige is mie of the 
diiileet.H, whicli, owing to political rircuiupt.mce.s, 1 ki.« 4 gaintnl llu' 
finst place. M. l/ittrd luiikes a compflri.Hon bel ween tho formation 
of th*; Itonuimvi languages and that of dialeclP, which is ingenious 
and, w© believe, new. IIo says that the great districts called 
Italy, t:^i»aiu, i*i'o\wico, and Fnmce. iiiiprintc.il Ibeir clinracler on 
tho l,ntiii languiiucns the siu.^illcr districts which we cull provinces 
also iiupviuicd theirs ; and that the divev.'*ity had rulcrt of its own. 
Ho ol>serv<‘s that tin* mutations lake place just as if then? hud hemi 
a provinus iiMdcrhtiindiiig about their natuve. The lield open to 
divergence wim uuliiulted, the poiut of eoixliiet uuirpic, yet tlic^o 
Ungiiages always ogrce 1ogethi?r on tlio prin'ip’eof their riiuta- 
tions. They agree to reduce the Latin d4'clcnsi4»:i, to .sup]ut‘«s tho 
Latin neuter, to create the article, to introduce compoiuid -.'s 
for the p'»st ill conjugation, to form a new mood— the cotiditionvl 
— and to o.vj>re s>> the jwWiv© no kuigcr by temiiniiltoiis, but by a 
combination with I bn verb /<» Ac; to organize nuxiiiHric.H for cim- 
jugnlion. They nen*ec to invent a new aoit, of lulveih with the 
Hutli.\ imnf : and, lasth, when those languages go outside of the 
doiiuiin of Latin to ex^^ess new ideas, or to it place lerms which 
have fallen into disxise, thev almost alwnvs aiUpt the sarnie 
worcln. Ifinguapc.M w'ero fomi**d siniidtnncously, nufi the 

history of one. cannot lx* understood witliotii rcfereiue to the hia- 
lory of ofheis. • 

Tho Latin that is changed in French Indonc!! lo the e'^vly 
language which was modified by |H>pnlRr u.se, but W’ords that were 
itdopteil by tJio learned at a lat(*r date, are present'd in a more 
necurato iViviu. 'I'lius //v/e, frerrrilp bolh c»uuo lroin/m////w, 
but tho first wa.s a popular form, and th^Tcfore much uUwn,‘»l, 
whilst the tSHond was a lounu'd introduction, iu tho old wnrds 
w© have li key to the acecut used in tho Ijarin of tho decadence, 
find the Ttonulnco langungi'i^ aw* diiikcts of l^atin. The old French 
preserved dcclcmtiions for the space of tluvo ccnturie.H. Ih(«m were 
two cases during the <r(e\c.nth, twelfth, and thirteimth centuries, 
and if it i.a !i perfection in tho ancient languages to huio them, 
then old French deserves hoaio sharo of Iho credit. Thn time 
whtm French hist its ca.‘'s‘S wa.s tho latter half of tho fourloonth 
century. In the first half thca old rules wore still folkiwcd, at lea&t 
in litiVature; all correct writers wcw careful to ohai'pN© their 
nominatives and accu.H^iiivcs ; but towards th« end of tho fourteenth 
c^JDtupy the b.iiTiem of tr;*divion were broken down, and the mrw 
groniniur wliioh recognized no cases Ijca-an to ho oiieiily employed, 
so tliat there was a confusion of two grammars. The samo w'riter 
would at one. time cunploy his nomiuativ© mid accusative, and at 
Rtinthtir tinu' neglect to employ them, using on© form only. Tims 
ti»e 1 lolnin•lt)^o rm/yprere is dropped, ami empprror, the nccuaative. 
15 ixxtettrwd. la eoiii© instances Ixilh coar.s are prcrej-\ed; but whoa 
lh» happens, tyich hnnj a special itsn, as w« ha\o alnnuly pointed 
ontinthufmniljsJTe.xaniplo ofw’aand wfyj/cwr, which were formerly 
A nominative and accusative. 

Tlw origin of tho a for phir.'vU is higlily curioiw, mid entirely 
dependent on the dedonsions in old Fmncfi. AV o have awn Iwnv 
tht^io wevo formed. The iiominativo aingular often took a iliml a, 
on account of the Latin tonnination, hut so did the acoumtivo 
plural. Whan th© iiominativea were dropped, tho acawMtirea 
remained, and so it hapfu iied that the plural© in many inatanww 
were pro^ ided with an a liy inh«rit*iQC© from tho Latin. You «iii- 
nol gl^t a final * out ol ctthalhim. but you can get it out of enballm. 
This suggests the vervetnoMs rtllootion tliat,ifthc French Innguago 
had chanced to retain Vomiirtthes inirtea*! of nccnsativas,the Hingufiir 
of modem French (and i^nglivdi ) noiina would most likely havo 
ended with an a, and the ]iluval havo been dopri^'ed it. 

In fvom© »w|Kvts old l4eucli wiw moiw grammatical than that 
which is spoken in our own day. For t'xampls, in tho thirteenth 
ceAtiiry Ui> one would have thonght itiillowable to put a minuudluc 
temiinatiuii to a posseaaivo pronoun when tho tJiing pceee©eod was 


lime. 


AEIS.AMFAOI rTOlU’HN <H.\OMin‘OPA. 

I X tho garden of th© King's School at Shrewsbury many fair 
llowcrs have lx*e.n reared. AN o nnmot. help looking iipim the 
projocteil removal ol that ancirnt and fiimoiis school to a now site as 
obliterating fi‘aturc.H to which tho iijcmurv of her sons most fondly 
clings. Tlim! is fiyinething IllllU)^ti pyihctic in the cx])Ianatinn 
wliich T)r. Kennedy gave to the Tuhlic Schools Coinmissionors 
why, with condition© apparently favouinbh*, Slirewt^bury »School 
had b<‘t*ii in his time so ill supportcMl :~ 

ScluioN Miv uplu'ld and l\v ituiucnco and comMuiiliMn OiriTntro 

limn Ijy their iiitiiii‘'lc incri!, whatever it Iw. CKjmc have fiiinily cwimcxion 
f.iid iiitlucnce ; .tinno joinl-^l(K*^v inHiiciicL* uiid cxrrtiori ; .vium* the iutlueiicer 
of ndigioiw parlies, ^hrlowl^uly School has nedhing of ilir, kind. It has 
idled on it.H ovn un.a‘‘'i''te«t mefilH, and thnnc' mrrit.H nppcaling t«> n [sulion 
of society nhich Incomes .sum JU t aiicl Mmdicr evofy year; those, I inunfi^ 
ulio sIiJI usi'nlHi siiino value tu a L'mvirsity educaliou imd daMsIcal 
training. 

The (Jottimissioncr.^ to whom tliCHc Vords wore addn\st»i*d rcporttnl 
that the great n^pukition which the school liail acquired under Ihr-. 

I hitler and J)r. Kennedy tia a place of education bad .sustained it in 
Muiti 3 of many disadvant.'ige.s, but that these disadvantages were now 
the more severely felt onnecount of the competition of the. newjtro-^ 
priotary and other schools whioli had of late Ppruiig up in vnnotia 
parts of the counlry. “ TIkj vciy h.ad conilitioii of tlio buildhigs, 
and the want of funds to place them in a projicr stale, operate more 
iiiui move to deder piiivnls IVom aiuKling their sotj.h ns boardi^rs, and 
Iho want of Ixiy.s tells upon tho teuchiug of the .^^cbool.'* Thia 
Itciicirt is nearly ten joars obi. It was followed by tho Public 
Schuola Act of i868, under wdiichtlm new Governing Body of tho 
Jr^Iircwfibiiry School has been establi^hed, and That body, with tho 
energy of youth, pi'(»poscd not only reconstniclion, but removal. It 
is possible, liowevnr, that, a strong mannestntion of tlie wi.shcs fjf 
old pupils of the school may iuducc the Govo) niiig Body to biiDd 
upon tho old foniiclalions. 

This question, lm\ve>er, cannot bo i*r;garded as ono of mere sen- 
timeut; and, in orde r to ionu a practical judgment on it, wo may 
u.Hefij31y look into the Kuiiort, already qnolial, of the Public 5lchoola 
( \iniiJii8.sionei*s, to see wiuit <q»iniuris, if aijy'^, were ©xpressod ante 
lilvm mutfiniy if we mity. so say, on this atLe.mativ© of recoustruc- 
lion or reiiKival. Dr. Kennedy ridhrred to on opinion exj^resaed 
by ono of tho Trustees, that Uu* smaJlness of uumlicrs in the 
i?ehool was chiody duo to the defer Liveness of means of occoin* 
luotUilion, and he said : — 

I Admit ihoi thcjHi arc iniiittractivc, iiml in some n\spcct8 incoixvGukqV* 
Aiiil inailctpiJlc. HtiU the liuu^cs arc solkl, well vctUil.'itid, and shown by 
lung cxpi ricinxi U> be mofu hculthy than rnnuy platH» of new and oiabOnitcr 
cun-triKdlun. 

At the samo time Dr. Kennedy wished that exertions had been 
mode many years ngo to rebuild lliu house© In accordance with tht> 
deniandsoV the age. It seeiued a little hard that, while new schoals 
without any oudowments could \^tuFe to build large and oxteiir* 
sive premiaea, and oven to incur debt fiu* that purpose, a school of 
considorahl© ©iKiowment and established position and name' 
.should fnll into coniparativo clocxiy,' for want of amount of 
cnci'gy which would liar© enaldtal l4)rmer Trustees to borrow moilsy 
for tlic complete nuitomtiou of tho pi’emiae^ proTiding for intemt 
and renayment ^rtly by the tem]^3r»i7 stoppage of exhibitions^ 
piuily by cupitations,^ which Dr. Kennedy would gladly have aofi* 
ciirrcd in. The new Governing Body ore not likely to in^ thsk 
Slime ccnstire os the old Trustees for want of energy, and indeed^ 
tlie fate of sclioola and other institutions tosoifer altpniiitelj 
ffttm torpor and 8|iAsmodic activity. The Public Sehpcds Ooplttiih* 
sdonein of coarse visited t^rewaW}', and weint aver the s^ool 
bnildingS) sad as their Chahnuin^ Lord Ohuesdeuv 
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dare 3 a;i 9 fl'ho Tru^fceeQ will aotbe fliimisod to Iwirn that ^ wo did appoara to be that the pTesexit aita la pwbaWy- 
mit admirotbeiu vwy The Trustoea ojtplaiued tluittlwy tor three hundred l^ye, and certainly te ft 

Iiad made a representation, pattiniy it in very Btron^ lADgiia^e therefore a now aitu must he adoptit«. I^a Jawntwriftllita 
«akis)r the Oharify Commifiaiomira to enable the TruaUass to answer that, even luinnitmg the Iledd-Maawa pMmisiM we 
purchase property adjartmt to the school, and they had consuhod concduam dooe mit follow,. hotJauae de^hed taoiraing^lioQafift 
an architect as to how the pro]Hwty to bo thus acquiml could, would meet the diilMuIty^ it in lui&atistaotury to pwmmtiiea aJi 
with the sites of the present Head ond Second Maatew* houses, be opiiiitm without Uaaia^ what the lltadrMaslor wottW^ to tto ; 
ittftde luoet eonvenieut as foture residences for the Head and bitwa think that the desire for the ooncentipaition ca the whole 
Second Mostei's, with proper acconuuodation fiw a limited number Sihool upon one alto is at most mattur of taste and Heutbneut ^hkh 
of boarders. The Tmaltjcs added they woiiM be f^lad to receli'c isoounforbalanced by tlm strong attachnient of old ISatopiftna to the 
Ihe B.<izictioii of tjie Oommiasiouors to the proposed iuipruvenieiits. “ tiwA^howmred sita.” They ask thw U«jv«)ruiiig Bbdy not wot 
Thus the matter stood wtwn the Public pfehools OommisetoneM up their most cherished aseociatioMi, and they may perfu^ m 
xnade tlieir Report, which boaw date i6th Februaiy, 1864, and right— and it is impossible to prove that they are wroiig^-en tahiak- 
the osseutial foaturea of the question luive not botm changed iiig that the fair and delicate tlowor of ohewkal scholarship would 
aince. The property of the school ie no laiger than it veos ton n«t douriah ^ually upon a strange soil and under new eondlifons. 
years ago, and yot "it appears to be now assuiutni that a siuu of The pi'osperity or iauam of sch'mh depeuds on many CQUcuning 
money may in some way be provided for building purposes much and conflicting ciremuBtances which almost defy onalyjda. But one 
larger than was thought prfti;lic:»ible at tki date' of that Report, way towwfda success is to anlist sympatiiy and to oheriah eenti- 
Wehoar a good doal of the spirit of the age influencing the iiwti* ment The Alemoriolisto tiTupyt,p desire tiiftt 

tutions of the country, and if it can induce people to lend money sucoessors of the Trti mnjtimbw %«w(/w may gather in foium 
without security to ibbuild a school, wo shall oe ineUued to iMdteve years garlands fur Ihihriua from the i)^«y gjushsu which wan in 
in it. Ih*. liennody wjia unwilling to appeal to the frieiids of the flirmcr days so fertile. It is imptissible tor any ono, however 
iSohool for subscriptions towards rcHtoration, hut we cannot stM) why trained, wlioluvea that scholasship which lias so long been tbo 
Shrewsbury should not use means by which Harrow and JlugbV ornameut uf this school, not to feel iuleiv^ted in ita proepenty, 
have hu-gbly proliied, But if friends are to wmtributo towards and to dread way step that may toad to deetaoy iis aesociaUuiis 
mtoration, their wishes must bo to somo extent consulted ss to and tra<lidoxta, and to sever the ccwtiiiiiilv ol its life. Tu quote 
aito mid jdan. The onus soeme to rest on those who propose a the wojxis of the trium\imto ^to whom bi hol«ia owe a ehwmhuf 
change of site to justify it. Tho idea probably is to collect upon volume;— “ Quom haniiuce Jitlerarum sludws qua verenitir no iu 
one aiU) all the buildings of eve ry kind that may under any posaiblo dies obfeidescunt, nondiun peiiitus exi-idisao videreiuiis, eoudendtun 
oireuiiiatauceH be needed for liie school. The sywimetrv of eu(;h a ceusuimus moiiumenimu, qtiod pusteris homiuibus traderel, vetm’es 
fichiMno is pcriiaps captivating to some ininds, but other minds ilhis Musas ac Oauietias non lul Tamesiii auhiin Wfl in faiiabrimo 
may not diAlikocompluxity and variety. Charter 11 oust*, having Wui etiowi ripis uliquandu vc.stigift posuii5.vi«” The inmiuuieut which 
xnovtMl ironi town to country, necessarily occupies a single site, we thould desire to boo w'uuLd bo tho school vehuUt ou tho old 
.But at llftri*ow and Kugby We And a central idock of buildiugs «itc, 

with boardiog-ho Lises dotttjd abmit tho town. 'I’he bot’^j and -nr-rrr-nnr— 

umphirs have to pass to and fro ixloug tho strtMds between tlicso 

lioMSL'^ R\id tho cliupel and BclioolrooniB, whemis if all the school- BlIflUUY TOISON. 

luiildljurs w'ero collfjcltMl on one site, thL‘y iniglit transact a win »lc 

day’s diitie;^ wliliout even exposing lbeins»‘lvo8 once to tho oitter /'\LI)-FxVST110N hD people in tlio coiintry soinuiiniQS talk i»f 
air, lJut if the sniril of the age tTL'ats thi.*^ arrungcnient os u(‘(!o.>- sherry wine ue it there was auotiier kind of bhorry which was 

mry, we should incline to regard it a» equivalent to ffleniiimcy. not wine j and, tliou^h they aro perhaps iiJ>t aware ol it, they aro 
The “Old Silo] dans’’ who aro proposing a men lorial to tho (lovcrn- undoubtedly right in Buggc«ting this (tislinclion, Thom is a 
ing Jlody Kiy thnt tho alh'giMl grievance tlmt the playground is not »hcA*ry — and it is tho shorry which is lUTUolly »i>ld and drunk iu 
iiunioiliiiUdy conliguous to the school-buildings appears to them to this eouutry— which is not wine ar idl, but simply aleohoJic 
be unduly exaizgeraled,’’ and to be an objection made for, not by, poison. The true ehamcler ol* *‘c*uiioa.9 old port’’ is now 
the boys. It wuo not iWt as a hanishin in oiu time, and it luubt beginning ta> be pretty well umierjiood, and !he cousmiq.tioii uf 
be bor?io in mind tliat the same 4*.on(ii lions o.xist {«t Hmow and this reiuiuluildis liquor is rapidly decUumg ; but the virtues of 
Westminster.’’ The pre^mt cricket-ground is at (’oltoii Hill, sherry are still a popular supoisUtiim, Man) piLiplo whowoidd 
half a mill) rnwn the tchonl, and tho Moniorialists Ikdieve that it he shuukud at iho idt«a of drinking spirits, anil especially raw 
18 sufljcientU m-ir, uud tho nceoiniuodatioji cau be mnderod spirils, think nothing of a glass of slu-rry ; yut, iu t!io inujority of 
euilicieiitly aniph\ They suggest Lowevi r that, if neco.s- c«ises, the sherry i» only cheap Utd brnndy disgiiir,tii wme. At 
oarv, an excellent unit couvenitmt playgi'ouud might bo Blackburn, the other day, a man (bMuic four gills of tdiyrry, aud 
ohtiiined by throwing a light foot-lwidg!) ” over tho Huvem, diod fr»mi the oflljclH of the do^e. This even t hoe given rieo to nii 
and ncmilring uiio or two lleldfl w’ithiii a short distance uf, inlorosuug corrospuudoijce iu tho Tiitm as to Iho adulteration, of 
and visHjle iroiii, tho school. As regards buiidingH, they state that aherry, and also os to wholhor tlimc is roully aunh u thing us pure 
the present site of tho soliool oonlains about niim thou.^nd sc^uar** uatuml aherry in oxisleuce as mi oitklo of coiumoR'c. Ojiu writer, 
Yards, 4 if which 1 h<' existing hinhlings covor about two thomund, withtlu* boiicvoleut intention ol mining “ the quest ion clo^iTCr to that 
and adjiurent. ground to the exi-ent of about live IhouHLUwl squaru huge poilnm of the public xvho enjoy u glatj of isheiTy/'und allaying 
var^la is ol dainable at mfHlcnito cost. They aesumo that all the ex isl- “ thu new oiw fears id uiodciiiU} w meHlrinkevs,” sUitcu, as the rusulxof 
ing buildings would be iHunoved, except the ovigiunl stone buildiitg many hundred lesU which he had pcrfuriiiod on the mmoi/o, or 
f'routiug lo school gju’dons, whicli, in addition to tho claes-rooui'*, young wiue, in Spain, tliat 26 per tent, of proof-spirit is the 
comprises the ch ipt'l and library, and the residence of some of the average atreagtli uatumlly gcaieruled in sherry. Iqwa this Mr. 
assist.'mt-mfi.-itei'.j. Ity utilizing the whole of this building f<u’ Huiuuau, tile win^mevclvaut, at once poiuwd oat tliat the average 
wdioolrooms only, thev bolievo that an ample area for that pnr- BUvugth of Sponiali wines as lirst mamiliuumvd i.s only iiboul 2;: 
pose will be provided, and that the roniainder of tho^fdte will imr cant*. ; but that the sherry of cuiuiui-rc.o is woiy, if ever, imported 
atlbrd adequali^ space for all the other efL‘.ctiun.s that aw*roquired, coniaiuiug less Uian 38 to 40 per cent, of pAH)l-bpirit, and tliat, 
jucludiiig bonixiing-houses, without iut»'.rferiug wdth the .supply of by the rule for fortilyiug wines, wine contmauig 22 per oant. re^ 
light and air. J'ml, in tho evoiit of iho adoption of the modern quires 30 pilous per cent, of pmd'-spint, and al 26 per cent. 23 
ayritem of dot ichod boardihg-housos owned or venfod by and ^lons, to bring it up to40 per cent. This was coniiruiod bvMr.AV. 
under the control of Uie sevt'ral assiataut-raasters fas earned out Burton, who was formerly conm-cted with tho Custom UlJuao, and 
at Harrow, Hagby, and elsowhere), tho only boaraiog-huusn^ to who stated, as the rosiUt of many lliuusaucl tokts made in tlie 
"bo erected out /)f the school funds would bo those under the J^iundoji Custom llouao, that the averjigo staHUigth uf sheny aa it 
immectiates su)n*rintpndenfye of the .Head-Mast(u\ Tho Memorial- is importeil to this country and p&svd into conatunpiion, is not 
ists say that “ the jfin^ent site is especially favoitrablo to such a Iosh than 37 per cent, of prQol-.’q>mi, and some parcels conlain aa 
scheme, tvs many eligible houses in the immediate vicinity have much ns 46 and evoii 50 per cent, Thevofutv, taking- the strength of 
uudergono cUauj^es iu (>rrtipjition during tho last few years, and siterry in its first sui^^e at 26 degi^ees of proof-spirit, more tlum t8 
w-^iigbt, with {udinar}" care, be secured os tho ueenssity fur bereas^ pur cent, of proof-spirit must Imve Iwwi addi d to bi'ing tlm strungtli 
ftoeommoiiataon occurs.” up to the lowest avorogo of the iiu}iorted wine. It can hardly 

It appears to us tliat the hleniamllsts are aubstantially right ia be wondered at that, after such dhclixsuivu ns iheso, tho hu’go 
wgaineut, while sontuiietit is aliogother on their aide.- It must jiurtiou of tjio public W'ho enjo> a gLiir.s of sJicrry should 
uot bo forgotten tbsit this i«, or might be, a dov-anhool ns well as become rathei* nervous ; and hulee^l it is very dusimble that 
aboai'diiig^hool, and a central situation is deairal^ for a dav- th®y «h»»»^dd become iiiirvous, uud siiould uUs fright iu good time. 
Mihool. The Memorinliats qunto llr. Arnold ua an authoritv inr A wine-utercliiint ap)x»ars to think (hut he has iistiUd the qiiuatinn 
(the Ofdsiiuii tliat a aohool ahould not cscood throe humir^ fcovw. by aiying that we must distinguish between pure sherry ua known 
But their plan, if datAchad boarding^bonaea forni Tiart of it, would ^ EuVUuid nud pure sh«n*y os knowu in (Spaui, and that ^ latter 
admit of increafixig the achfiol Uyond tMa Ihuit. Xhu Head- would be unsaleable in England. Wiae-niorcUaiita oro wriainly 
Master, who has drawn tip a atatmueni of laaaona in fovour of not bound to keep on aule whai is unsaleable •, but it dwa not 
VMitoval, doubto who^ar the present aifo 10 ^equntn for the future follow that they are (^titled to sell any suit of noxious drug whicli 
neada of the ischool if provision ia to be made for ovao ibseo hundred people are foolish ouough to buy. 

boyo. The Memorialiatfii thmk that the peaaeat site would be 'J&ro ia of course noiliing new m ihose zY*.vektion8 as to the 
fideqnaia tor that mtniber, Imt they fugmit a of the character of the shisipy of commerce ; but the mischief wliich 
DUaiber might be oeaommodAted in deliiiSned boardix^houaea, so is done by the consumption of this diHgiuibdd alcohol is so S'rrioua 
that no doubt might rasi osi tho ftdeopuiicy iof thp aeconuxxodidioii. that no qpportunity should ho lost of wawing aitenlion to it. If 
lathepxxutedpaTOmbefoxv ixa tIml&iftCMdaifofoanB«wt|wHuad« ftmanchiaHMstoorin^ his eyes opoa. and 

Master, and we have no onpovtuiti^ Of Itnowing whii reply bo kniDwhm wW he is about, thate are no means of umventing hm ; 
eoiild or would make to ^iiem. m% Ua view ioid,aa he isavraxe of the ixatuiv^ and qualities of tlxo|K)tivx^hewili 
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Chiistian skill and the work of Christian hands, a building which 
owec’yiothiiijf to the di‘Sp(»iliiipf of the holy places of tlie fallen 
creed: But from the points of which wo apeak thoughts of 
this kind cannot ihiMnsoIvcH. The Duunio of Ancona, 

as seen li'om the undo, ;is mtu iinywhore from llio out- 
side, is a biiildiup: wimee forms sov purely and eloquently 
ChriHhian. Unlike the narljer bn''ilitiis of Kavenna iind Rome, it is 
not sitlishcd to l»e all ^'lorunc^ witiiiu ; it bus its oxteriml oulHno, 
the outline of llio now triuinphani cros*<, the four arms joining 
to support the cupola ns the crow'n of the whole, ns dialinclly 
marked as in any miuslct ot Knolaud or Nominndy. The cupola 
instead of the uiasaivo tower, the tielJich«»d campanile, unworthy as 
it is of the building to wliich it belongs, tell us that wo are not in 
Normandy or in Rnglaiid, but in I inly. But another feature of the 
building tells iis that we are in om* « if those spots of Italy on which 
inthiciices from the tithi-r sidt». of the Iliidriatic have left a lasting 
imprcHS. The city which had once been tlio Dorian Aukdti, the 
city which was l'» bo the List fortress in Italy to Iw held by the 
troops of li Ry/auliiio Kniperor, not milittingiy shows the sign of 
kindred wdih ilie East in the form of the chief inouuim'nt of its 
intermediate days. The Duonio ol Anconii follows neither the 
oblong typo of ilio basilicas nor the l^atiii cni'^s of Tisa. The 
church which conlaiiia the columns of iho temple of the Doriiiu 
Aphrodite is atill so far tircok as lo follow in its general plan the 
aaiiie ( lre»Mi cro^a as St. Mark’s, ihoogli williout that further nccu- 
muhitiofi ol many cupolas which makes the ducal church of Venico 
one of the many reiniuders that lu the city <if the lagoons wo am 
in the Rjistorn ami not m ih»‘ Wev.UM ii world. 

The. city itself stamls noblv, climbing the sides of tho steep 
bill, of which the Duonio orciipms, not indeed thn highest, 
but tho iiiu^t striking |M)iut, iloi peniusular project imi, the 
very elbow from which the place hikes its name. Modern 
fortiliciilioii.s are spread over the heights through a vnst range, 
but tho precinct, first of the lieatheii and then of the Cliri'^lmn 
teuqde, rcuuiiu'4 fve.e of iicces'' when in ages past the se.uiien 
lar away on thn IJatIrialic givolcd tho fii^L gliinir^o ot llio hoiise 
of tho patron gmldesa I’roni the pmeh <‘f the church tho eye 
ranges over the lung line ot coast, tlncUy sln'wed with towns ami 
villagi'S, and sheltered as it were by the mouiiUiin w'all furlluT Jn- 
land,"Uu* barrier between llie ooiupuratively obscuro shores of tho 
great gulf and the mole historic lands beyond tho Apennines. 
\Vo can well amlersUiod how AUnictivo this noble bay with its 
sheltering hills must have- seemed to colonists of early times*, and 
wo can picture to ourselves the siruggles, the ups and dowii*^, tho 
abiding growth and the momentary cliecks, which must have been 
gone through hy nii»re civilized settlers jdanting tlicuisehes and 
thoirurts iimong the ruder oative inlnihitants. Ami litiiii those 
days our thoughts lloat <mi lo those far Lilev days when the coii- 
uoxiou of Ihj Dorian <*ity with the lands beyond the Uadnntic was 

X iu renewed iu so sivange .a form, when tho cities i*f Italy 
lid thcinsolvos uliko with the Rontilfof the Ohl Home and with 
the Caisar of the New, tin* belter to slinkc oil llimr allcgi.mcc to 
the King and J'onperoi whom tliev sliiiicd with the laiuls l^eymid 
iho Alps. brcMlj Irom llie p.imted forms of Justinian and 'I'lieodova 
at Ravonmi aud ot the mad of llri-jicliiin ICinperors aLtllis-Ms, wo 
fool it ler s anui/ang on the huiiie coa^l to hear how the ImsU of 
Manuel Koiuiiem^s appeared among the many foes of Ins Swabian 
rival— how il aeeim’d for a uioimuit possible that tho Old liome and 
her IVnililf should again ndurn to tho allegiance of llio sovereigns 
from whom ihoy had parted oil at the election of tho great I’harles. 
AVo think of the great siege at tho hands of Archbishop Christian, ol 
the long cnduianco and buid privations so grapliically Bet forth by 
a wiilcr of tho iie.\t ago ; end wc feci that, after all, the place uf 
Ancona in the world’s history is one not tu bo despih<id. And wo 
may think too bow the htng connexion of the city with iKo 
KiisteiiJ l.iiidy went on in yet aoollier form, h«»w the pro.Mpi-rily 
of Aiifonn iu days nearer I'ur own was Inrgcly due l'» irude 
with the land.i wIumico her liisL seltlei's had emno forth, and to 
tho pivseiicti ot fresh buttlers fifin tho same coast wJm found in 
her a iiarhoiir of refuge Ivoin llieu ruikish oppivssois 

The cliiircli which has fijpphinlcd tlio ancient temple on tho 
peninaulnr height is nut wholly omvorlhy eitlicr ot the lordly 
position on which it stands, ui nt ilio Jong train ot ns-ocKinons 
which IS called up hy the piospeci on which it looks dijwii so 
proudly. 'I’iie Urcek cross ptuhaps niakcB us ask t'lr tln> four sub- 
ordinate ciip»»las gathering lound the great centre, ns in the ihice 
exiimpltib which form as it wcie the family troe of douiicut 
architecture, ,Si. J^ophia, St. Maik and St. Front ai i*engiieux. 
Our first tei'lmg perbap.s i-> .me of puzzledoin at tlio sceiuingly 
amn-xing Lmgtli of tho transepts and shortness ol llio imvo. The 
pouth transept indeed. Jurm.shcd us both of thorn are with aisles 
and iiuihhed with apses, might for a moment pass for lUo casietn 
limb. In fact, the western limb is iniemnlly tlie shortest ot the 
four. JiacL consists of iluoe liaysi, Uio castorn, northern, and 
Bouthoni being origiimlly furnished with an apso. But the enstorn 
apse has unluckilyr given w'ny to a square-ended edition of a 
aoniewbat Liter time, v,*hich greatly mars the general pro- 
portion of the building. It is easy to see that., in more 
than one point, changes have taken place in the dc^taiis of 
the omumeulal pilasters and arcades; but, except the awkward 
addition at the oust end, there is nothing to interfere with the 
general character of the building as u pure, but not very rtcli, 
Bpocimen of the Italinii Uumniiesque at it® best point, when it 
had shaken itself quite free from classical tramuiob aud was not 
yet corrupted by hopeless imitations of Northern Ibrms. The chief 
oroamenial feature outside, the only feature where there ie any 


groat degree of enrichment, is the mapiificent western poteb, wHh 
its’ many receding orders and its columns resting in ^0 , ^ 
fashion on the badis of lions, lions among the most lifelike of 
kind. We fancy that in some of the orders the beginnings of pointed 
arches may bo detected, but they do not thrust themselves into 
such promiuenco as seriously lo intorforo with the Itomanesquo 
purity of tho building. Tho re.st of the i^nt is plain ; there is no^ 
trace of the arcades of Pisa and Lucca, and Saint Zeno's wheel of 
fortiuio is, both hero and in the transept, represented only by a simple 
circle. But when we have once taken in tho peculiar arningemeiits 
of the church, the whole tits in well together, and tho octagonal 
cupola on its squuro base risc.s well over its four supporting cirins, 
far better than il could have cloiio if tho nave had attempt^ uny- 
thiug of basiUcan length. Within, an ingenious arrangt5in^it uf 
pcndunlives supports it well over the four arches which bear it up, 
though W'o might have wi.shed that they aud Uio pitffs on 
which they rest had been mude more prominent objects iu tho 
interior. Tho arches of the four limbs rest on monolith columns, 
the spoils of the ancient toinpb*, mul they aro crowned by capitiila 
of various tbrnift, classical and qiui&i-classical, some almoml barbaric 
in their foliage, but still all coiifluing themselves to foliage, and 
not seeking for richness in the sliapo of human or animal forms. 
ThiiMi in tho south transept are worthy of special study as showing 
ftoniH of the curious way.*} in which the volute and the other 
ol»i»4cul details might bo used in the various atlemptH to avohl 
cxptiaing the delicate work of the capital to the full weight of llie 
urcli which it had Ui bear. But the study of the columufl and 
capitals in tbo Diiomo of Ancona ia a case of tho pursuit of 
kiiowlcdgo under dilKculties. Ancomtau taste scomingly looks on 
a marble shaft and a Corinihiuii Ciipital as something which is 
K«s of a thing of Wnuty than certain I'ragmonts c)f rod ruga 
with which the greater part of eohimn and capital aiD care- 
fully covered, The first impression js that ihe thing is a trick 
upon iriivcUerB, olrin to the swindle of covering up pictures in 
order to get a franc by drawing back their ciutuius. But wo bum- 
fiect that pilgrims to 8t, Cyriocus do not eoiue in siich throngs 
that a trade of this kind w^ould Ihj likely to bi‘ profitable. Tho 
vngs are meant as ii iH-rraniiont ornmuLMit and they are found not 
only in the Ihiomo, but in .h moro ihoioughgoing shapo iu ibu 
lower church of St. Mary, wlieie iho columiw are so completely 
swathed that tlmir material and the lorrn of their capitals cannot 
be made out iit all. In truth this wonderful notion of ornament 
is not peculiar tu Ancona; to the shame of the Fteriial City, it may 
be seen on certain high days iu the patriarchal church of tho 
world. And, after nil, this display of Anconitaii taste i« not 
more wonderful than that which condenmed the north Imusitpt 
and the crypt below it to be morclleb^ly .)(!:nited. The crypt 
imder tho soutliern transept has escaj«.*d; it keeps iln nntiir.il 
columns, and il is rich iu tombs and inscriptions of various dates 
and Jiinds, one of thorn in tho (jircck ltinguiigO| recording tho burial- 
place of the marytr Dacios. 

Tho uan-ow and winding streote of this hill city, many of whicli 
consist of actual aUiirs inn»asB.Hblo lor cjirnagcs, present ninny pic- 
turesque points, with peeps lieic aud ilicre ol the hills aud of Um 
haihtiur; but besides the arch and llm Dimnio the only building 
worthy of special notice w tho cluiich wbuh we have aL’piiy 
mciitiuiied as having Us pillam so ulioilv slirouded Iroiii tight. 
Disligurod without mercy within, hemnn d iu euiong nieau build- 
ings without, turmshed with au unworthy campiniili*. ic atill 
rcUiius Its west front of the. Vi;ry nchtsl lorm ot the, nioru bai- 
biiric variety of tlio Ltalian Uomanesrpio, that which dnp.arts mo>r. 
widely fioiu classical and approaclies iiiosi nearly to NorlUein 
forais. It is covered with urende-s, witJi a maguilieent doorway in 
the cenliu, aud almost every arch of the <leaigii is living w’ith ^igur^'^. 
humau, aiiimn), and vegotablo. The dinirwiiy is utterly unlufe U» 
iHpuilly eplundid neighbour in the Diwma;. It has, in fact, not only a 
Notiheni, but, one might almost say, an Irish or North Welsh cha- 
racter, in Its utter rejection of tho column in favour of a system of 
memlhus, square and round, cuntiniuKi round both jamb and arch, 
the round members Uung repeatedly banded m a way whicli, to the 
few wh<j have made their way to so wild a spot, w'ill at once suggtwt 
the grand doorway yf Strata Florida in Cardiganshire. Having 
thus come down lo the lower town, wo Hit unco more to tbo mole 
and the arch of Trajan. Tall, narrow, aud simple, it stands with a 
dignity worthy of the prince whow> name it bears, acenlroBtuliketo 
the rudeness of some arches of the kind and to tlie overdone sph n- 
donr of others. No greater contrast of proportion can be found tlian 
between tho arch of Augustus ut Uiiumi and the arch <if Trajuii 
at Ancona. Dillereuco of positior^ may perhaps acc«.‘imt for it. 
One stands by itself ns a monument, the oluer SjMins a street, and 
is practically n gateway. The arch at Ancona has the great ad* 
vnntiigrt of omitting tho sham pediment, tbo worst of oil the 
fwiUires ot the Greek masks with which tho I Joinnu architects laced 
their own constructions. The actual beauty of coiumna ^oes far 
I to excuse them, even when constructively they are incaningleBS ; 
I but tho bhnm pediment is a mere ahani, nnd an ugly sham ; it is a 
I sign of advance in Trajan’s architect at Ancona to have got nd 
! of it. 


STEi^M IN THE STREiSTb. 

niHERE is nothing more wondfjrful or omcship in its way than 
X the idea which "apj^ra to possess various small knots and 
cliques of people that the whole world luis beer, created solely for 
the purpose of providing them with a field for the exercise of their 
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private suhoiuaB crotcbi^to. Tiiore is an old f^tory of a skip 
captain who admiltod iliat land was very useful as Humetkiug to 
anchor iit Mild to get proviaions Iromj and Brindley, the civil 
origiiK'i'T, informed u Coimuitloo of iko Ilouao of C^muiuoua that 
tlie object of rivor?^ was to feed camila. At tbc pre^eut day 
tkcio :iro luiuiy worthy pcraoria who acoiu to imji^riuo tk.it rival's 
iu‘o natund sowers, anil that th.dr ouly purjmw in tko great aebmio 
of Brovidtjoro is to kiavo nnuiulUftiil'ers ibo troublu and expoiiso 
of coiibimiing or othorwiso dispoaiug of their ivfiise. But tko 
nioftt delusion of tliis kind ia lliat with ■wkk-li Ike tram- 

w.w tana tied or apeculatova have boon seized. They have anpavt-ntly 
natidfieil tJneniaelvea that ruutia lue eotisl meted by the piiblu; ineivdv 
in order llmt tbty maybe handed overtoTnuuway Oonijxini.:-. Tko 
broonimalter who stole t\vi,iS f«)r tho pumoses of his b»isiiii‘s.s ^^as 
pu/.7lo(l to nndersUiul how his nval couid iitVord to uinlerwll liiai, 



tluiir roiidb niado fur theuihy the pnblie. Tlieve oan h.* no ilonht that 
tramway cars fire \t‘ry conxenioiit i'uv llio people wlm ride in tli. iii, 
raid they are suppos<'d 1 o n-pay thl^ ingenious audarity of llirir pii,- 
jeetois *, but, on the other haiid, the public at huge i.a di priiea ot 
the flee n:-o of its own highways. 'J'Iutc are fcever.d iinjMn t.int 
thoroughfares in London in wliirh a of t j-iimv.ay’ ears 

are continually nieetiiig alrniad, so tliat tlniro is barely looiri for a 
vehicle to jiasrt on either side, eveJi suppusiiig the side !•» he ch-nr ; 
and as (here are fiJ‘ 4 Uently i/irt-t <m‘ con iai^vs waiting by the Kei-]», it 
follows that the eMect of llic iraunvays practirnlly to hIo< h up 
Ihi^ whole dpacc. In olhoi* iii'^tiiiiees the tirunw’iiy cars can ho 
passed only on one bide, and tliiiL with ilillicnlly, A fdstriet 
r^uperlnteiuleiit of I'olice reports lliat *■ one part of tJie (.'I.tph-ijn 
Road has for nearly two years hiea in siieli a bt,iie that it lin.v. he. n 
nhiui'^t impobsiblc to pas.-i with n light e;uriage from ono sidi^ of 
the vi:ad to tho olhor, tlie traniw'iiy rails stiintling ,ih(»ut an inch 
and a hall* or two iuelie., ahovo the level of what was once h .'.ood 
road." Tho roads in (.^miherwell, iVckhnm, and Orc awii'li ere 
alao, ho wiys, in a vajry had slate. Of course if (.•viTvho.Iy rode in 
trauiwavs ibis might ho eiulurod. But thou it is,' e\eu on the 
most liU-ral calculation, onlv a cu!U]mr.nive!y sjii.ill fiaeiion of 
the Cuunuuiiity which paM ini.o's thl ' luoilc ol CAUivevaiuv. Theio 
nil* carrlageii, carts*, (.iui\lljub"S, and nil dorts o/ \ 4 *liieli's which 
ro<tuire. tho use <»f Die 'omh. juf,t as jiiuch as the I'ainwny < ars. ami 
wkicli are viut to tin* gieahvL inLouviuienee, nmio^vaJice, rml 
danger by tlir* praelical monopoly of public \\ ‘4 -'’h'* "hicii has 
bi:c n gmntud to iuiv.it.* sbivulators. 

All lliLis ludenoti,.^]j,but it liirii:^ inil th.at it isonly the ll.in c.'d 
of the wedge. Tiiefe are ti nnwavs aiul tramways ; tbejcaro Imr - 
Ivttui ways, and tlicie me ‘deimi-fmnways ; and it is nrivv pr.u -ly 
proposed that in l^onilon Lur'c.? shall be replaced b\ loe.imo'lv'e 
Bte.nn-c7ig: nes. Tin* A //;/ AV//#, wJiicli siippoi t.'. tliis prclly seln me, 
jnaliea use of nil iiigiiii:. lit wliicli is no d«jubt rcg.irdod as un- 
answerable Ijy llie pronmler.' of Iho project: — “ !l i^ .v,id that the 
cortl, of W4)rkjiig compared with Loivct, expected to U: mn'-half.*’ 
TIeie we Iiave the proti'.? of the Tr.imwav fVanpanic;-, il.mlAd at 
once. Surely this i.' lUiouA. iVs tins ro*iJ;i have been s'iTrend. i'e.l 
to the TjMuiway roiu|'.iuiie it would lie incoii; I.dep.t t - object to 
tlniv luaKiug as. much oiil of Llj 'iii •..* pos.-ihle. it is lun- it mighl 
Ik* '-m-'m'.ded that tin: of ''lii.i i.f emu e\ 4.11 -e.*- to the 

public* W4 juM k; iiiinieii e]\ inei'*. ?. d if (luy wav 10 he pr'.j.v*1led 
y stf.’iui ; hut the pr.'iuofer ■ '*]' th • ‘*che’ne h:iv<* no d.iiiht their 
nm-wxT roady-that, if iln puh’.i^* j, aii, id of t.1ea^i‘^ iu the 

street^*. It htis only to h. ’ :) oul if tln'ir was. T!ie iramwav 
peonle Jiavo \u rlmps -<. 0.10 r.glit lo assume tlml, if the puhlie had a 
notion of rcliiining aiis el.»ii.i l.j iIio u-ii of the rojuL, it 
would never law c giviuj tin II' up to the tramway.*^. ^V«J urc al-o 
assured by the same jouni;il l!i:.t " no Miirioyaiue fioju the eiigirif; 
i-j expenejiced hy piis-enger;^ " Tlnis it appuvr. 1 li.it tie* new ar- 
rangement will suit both lie p* op!e, who ride in fin* tramway cars 
and tho p»?ople who got an ineoiue out of iheni; and of counv 
there nn; no other pc >]ih5 ill tin* vviirld whobo interest or cMune- 
niiuico need bo thoughl «»1’ fm-a moment. NovertJielesH the wiiter 
is good enough to tiy to pert.uade ilm puhlie that sfejini-inuiiwava 
will not add very tmich to what It hii.i ulready to einlure. I'or 
instAUce, timid peoplo may k* afraid of evploMions; but let them 
rellect ‘Mhat sleaiu-iMigliieH are ot work in injiirly every slreoi iu 
our towns, not only for munii facto res anil trade purposes, hut for 
cooking, and for waimujig and venlilaling Innibcs and mdls." Tliere 
ift tkvw peril on every side filready, and a few more boilers ready to 
blow up is not wo7*tIi speaking about. 'Diis is a lino of urautneut 
which tho writer might have found it worth while to work 
out a littlo more fully. Thius In; might have wiid, Nothing 
can }ie muck worst) Ilian the horse-li'amways from which you 
now sutler in the iziten:fc:t of an impudent Vpcciilai ion; steam- 
trainwiivs will bo only oii<‘ drop more. They may poriutpa 
driv'o all other Iniflic more ofieclually off tho roads on wlvicli 
they are used ; but it has v t‘ry nearly come to this ahx*atly. Steam- 
tramways mil probably bi) more destructive to the roads, and will 
frighten the hoifps nn«I muke them luni round and bolt tlio other 
way ; hut the roads are so bud already, and driving is ao dangerous, 
that it is de.smible »ui public grounds that jpeople wlio uii; 
foolish or reckless eiuuigli to Ihink if using roads which aro 
occupied by the tramways should have theii horses frigliUined off 
in a safer direction. The writer Ui the Daii^ Sem comee to the 
conckiBlon tliat tko '' onlv ground for fe^ is umt whicu the engines 
may provoke in horses wnich they will pass in their routes ; and 
of course u triffe of this idud is hardly worth meniiotiiug, except 
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trt show tliat it mivy peiliftps be rather for the good of the coiWf* . 
munitv than ntkervvise. g 

WV luivo drettily hud mhuc c.vperienee of locomotive snam- 
engines on Uie public hlgliwu^.u Oi-cubituiidly iu the couutrj' a 
soleiuji procis*iIuu irt met with. I’iDil comes a uum with a red- 
Ih.t?, which w-niL* \ our Imi "■'* sliying into hedgii). When you have 

p;‘4>.-k-d this Ht.inii'og <)h)t‘ct, V'.ii arc imnuuUattlv contrented hy a 
jLiioii.-'tcr on hup* win '“If*, g.-o:'jiin;r, bphitlcving, HlirieKiug, emitting 
v.iluiii.'s of black .suuil.c, mul ac.iUcring bidiind it n tiMil tif red-hot 
ciiulcrs*. A iV. r this in all pndi ihility you will know iiuthing more : 
l.at, if vou an* uot killed oii iho spot, some friend inay jierlijipa toll 
you, sH Yoa lit* if* diiMiial pAiioply uf plaster ajiJ splliiU, whieli. way 
it. wah that your luu -i lli'd, .'ud ^‘.■hcll* you wt*re picked up uifieimilile. 
A Si*i.Al C-t nil milt c of the lloiu-e of Commons look some one- 
•-.idctl exldeiu-o 011 thi.s siihjtict lost year, and came to the conclu- 
:iou that it was tin* rcUhig wiiicli lVi;;ht»*ii9 horses, and that 
they rather like stcum-en-lni'S lli.m oilmAVise. It is of couivo 
obvi.Mi.H that a hcive which i-» JVighieiied by a llr.g must be such n 
rtunr-kahle and self-po.^3c:>'Ml animal that it would m^t be iu tho 
1'* ist put 4>ut by ih't ujo^t aw fill palliug mal blow ing find .‘Wiver.liing 
oil the pa. t of a sU* MU-oUL'ine. A uuiiulhcturer of road-eugiuefii 
V* III.) was oMimincil h. ion* llui ("i.muiittci* could rot fujcourit for 
llu* ].j rv.‘rMli of Jinivv^ ,vlio diti not like en'viri.-.*^, hut he Mipposeil 
that “ snOM;'* lior..u* * are h *.d Ili.< bimc «s i-oiiie iiuman b*ings are, 
.'Old Ih'-r.* aiv ai-.-M I'otil-i anioiig Jiei>-‘.s Ihe sa'iio as tliert* are fools 
liijiaaii l-. in*:'^-..” Ihiurgi il that all lioise.-i w hlcli rshied at 
an t'liuiii.* slioulil ho idiot, .Viiother maimlaclurur thought 
it \*.»n ill* fault, iiuL of lli'» Ji' r/ch, but of the drivers, 
hiiL li.* dill not uo S'l fiir as In propose to luwo them sh.it, 
xV third tc'k llio matter piiilo:op}iiciil!y. ‘'No doubt,*’ ho 
{-iid, ‘‘I Ian* niiiv he a ciitaiu luiiiihor of aecideiit-v ; ficci- 
ileiits will li'ipj'..*u from a variety of caia-es.*’ If, however, 
by any eli.tuc.) \oafjh<nd.i <;ijl your iii»r4,e past mi apparllioii of this 
l.iial, you v^ui.kl he pjvtiy “lire to lind tiie iu.ad phuighe.l up in 
front of you. 'flu* m4UHi1actui’frs i.f en-ines, who were the 
piiueipal winiorv *» '*\.iiuiiii‘d, were all coiiviui*ed llmt, if eugiut'.*v 
caiiMid accideiii'*, it ui.e-l he ilie |joi>4.'; i-c tile drin-rs who were to 
hhiiue ; aiul tiiul, if they liroKo down hrid;;' s..iiid cut uproaiUinU) 
pi. a ajid luiles, it was h*'*uus.^ thu pehlie did uot iimko .sulK- 
<.ieiit:y pood Ibi ih. ir piirpoii li i.^ ihur. fore siiggiwted 

lli.tl I ii Act .-‘lioiihl he pa-rocd to cuui’k/i t’u* puhlie t.> reOOJLl- 
f liiiet the vo.ii'ir* l*> .-nit tho lirncn of l)actit,n-en"dm *. 

U mhlil Ij * ph uled tliar iu tlie ceuiilvv life id so aretchnlly^ dull 
that .'h.u.. I ;ii‘y - (a I ..t excitemen! otipfd. to Iu* wi.‘l«*^)med j hut we 
h.ivi* suv. ly cj'.iuh eNoih'iiient in town. A\ laai any thing p.o iicu- 
I :rly .ih-iiid ami ouLr. aeon . k, projiOT' *1 to he done iiowielays iho 
i vc 11.30 is always tlnn. It will ciiiicalL-i !.M>me!")d\ . (live igiionml 
lal)4)iirei“ \.»le‘. we at.' toM, ai.d tlay will . 1 , 1 , once l)<'.*oine stutoiv- 
iiicii m'd p*»]jli«Ml ecoii.i!ui.^te. <li\o wumru vott'S, and they will 
i'limedi.U' ly h‘‘al nit ii iu eviTj’ biMia h of ic.isoi'ing and rtcieiice, 
in 111 .; .-.aiiui way, it is siiggi^toil lint I if ymu only ullovv 
to be run d.iwn often tc.oui^lv by t'team-engine.s, it. 
At ill their mi. els, ai.d euahl'j them to enter 

fully i.iLo til*) spirit of the cje. It i-i pi*opo?eil Ili*at ilio 
lerr* i* of the country roads .du,u’*! li.) lei loose upon iIio 4*roW'lcd 
tl).)r'aj;riifare.- of Jjojiilon. Already Ave have lrainAvav‘‘,hutiher- 
bw.'*, rail way carmen (.u** if llieiriiia.-le;^ did not do enough la killi.’ig 
oiVpi'onle on tlu iro*vii limb), and 'llingg’-'li eiihhies; and amongst 
thciii Uiev pel. ibvoiig'u a veiy fair aummii of .daughter in ii year. 
Ami now to the.M) v.irual a.n;i active .igeuL'ie'i of destruction .nre to 
b* added sleinn-traniways. It refpiircs very lilLlo eoijjtuli'ialioi) to 
I see how admirably adapted J.oudon, with it b narrow siret-t', ovctr- 
lltAviiig iiwllic, and iiicei.saut movniii'iit to and fro, is for au 
I Apfriniciit of thi-. kind, 'fhe writer to vvlioiu we hnvo alrcaily ro- 
ferred fecN oontnlcnt that bleam-mc. iin s will p.ion siipeiv-ede liorse- 
]jower on all ourlraniAA'uys ; but another le.-s enthusiastic journalist 
Miggerts that “ th'Miff.'ct ahuiit this 3 - ti *.' 1111 -car appear.-*, tube the 
diiliculty of slopping it vvilliin givi*!! distances — in lad, to havo its 
moA'enienls umh*r eonlrol,'' After all, lioAvuvir, this is only a 
dt*taii, alh'ctiiig nothing iiioro than tlio sat el y of tin; public ; the 
preat thing b lli.'t it will (Jiahlo tin? 'rr.'nuvv.*iy (Companies, who at 
present, altliuiiph they get tlio roads foV nothing, have to pay 
for tln*ir lior.‘^es, to rotlme their working expoiiws by ouo-baU*. 
And what hi mere safety ot life and limb to this ':' 


w Asni:n-ofjT ii r.Roi.sM. 

J T ia perhaps our fault lliiit vvech) not seo that the I'kirly IIcrooB 
of Teiuporance, who are cniionizoil in a little volume that hiust 
just roacliKil us, Avero jiarlicuhuly Imroic. W^o would, if wo 
could, “ do jubtico to tlu; cour.igc ’ which led out) of tliew hcrofA 
forty-aoven ywara ago to utter his inuid frut*ly on tho euhjoct of 
iutomperanco, only wo canm i. discover uny thing particularly 
courageous in his conduct. ^Ve luu under the iiiipressiou tliat 
England oml tho United 811111*!% liave been free oounlries for much 
more than forty-beven years, and that lliroughout this century it 
has lieen dislrogsingly uilficult for enthnsuLsU on cither sido of the 
Atlantic to accomplish luiy thing that can rcasomibly be called mar- 
tyrdom. Dr. Lynim Beochcr compoecd and publishud six sarutctts 
on inlompeiiuice, and "we renieuiber reatlaig thoin when a boy,*’ 
If there r;nu be fuiy heroism in connexion with sexmonsi ii might 
be expected tbnt the hearer, aud uot tlie preacher, would exhibit it*. 
'Jhe author may have shown boldness of imagery in these discKMiraea ; 
but that ia a very aafe kind of heroism. Mr. Dunlop^ a 8cotcluuan« 
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sfeowB btftter claim to tlie title of boro ; for, after Fiianco^ 

he the l)oldne 38 to coufews that hia owit wae not the moat inofal 
couflry ill the world. To him is uscriVMl the merit of projKisinjj 
an atwociation and pled;:© in Scotland. Ho brout^ht forward this 
proposal at a mooting (»f Iwtnrty iniiueritlal gentlemen, who did not 
acorn to (500 much in it until one of the party, prompted un- 
(|ue6tionably by the (tvcuI Mo\t3V of all. rose, and with con,^idni*ahl« 
OTnotioii Btatcd that the paittful suiij«‘.ct of inlcin}jonnJce kid 
occupied his mind for f‘ovw>il yeuv-^, and that tiie hoiwlobs 
(MU8idero,tiou of the moitruful chhq lii’d not unlrequfntly kept 
him from sleep diiriug tbo night.” Here, at any rate, was 
something like a lievo, and lii.s r^'titduliou n wakened otlu^a 
who fliK>Kc rtti'onglv in fM\oiir of y^»nJ^*l.h^nf.'‘ being done. Ministt^rs 
at first looked coldly oi^ Mr. Duidop, hut all this is rhaiiginl now, 
an appecj'n by the ve-'Sjh • xionple of the Ihvsifivnt t»f the 
Wewleyan Conlcrcncc, hiiusidf an nhslainev, wh^ui lie alluded in 
tliguirK'dyet,r(*pro\iiiglcrui9ln iiiiini 5 teiL*s who Ihncie.d tliey could not 
preach twosi'niunn on a Sunday without w&orliiig to Ktimnlimt.s.” 
Wo fear there ii«i a good iunny*>uijii.«ters who entertain thia fancy. 
One of Mr. J>uiilop’B converts had at any rale lhi3 heroism to confess 
that ho was not- n hero. He became aii*^* unploilgej nhatainer,” and 
he Sfiy-s that he continued Ihua <01* about three juouths ninid snipers 
and ridicule. He then dined out, and after dinner iilmublev was 
placed Ihilbre each genlleiiian of tlio party that Iu3 ndglit nitike 
toddy f<jr himself and a lady. 1 le Ix'ir.'i'd to be ex.ciif^cd, but his lunt 
told aim that he could not ri‘fii.'5e to umln^ toddy for iiyoung lady ; and 
as ho wa(i young and the Indy AVea agreeablej his host was right. 

“ You will nol givath' innrvel ilinl 1 made it and shared it wdth 
my lady rrienil.” ]b»t In- tln ii and then) jvsol ved to becomo “a 
pledged absteim r.** Wo obtain from thin ntory a clear concqdion 
of the value of a pledge, ’fhe lady by wk'se side this young iind 
unpledged abstainer was ited does not wmmu to have Ix'en of the 
sort for whom *'* Drink to nn* onlv with thine (‘ves” wna written. 
She was ju’ep ired to take her hmie.-l .sh ire of toddy, and would 
have hcen aor]>nse(l if her coinpaiiitm Imd declared his intention to 
l>e content with ki?'*es. Dot it that the existence of this j 

pledge would ivmove temjjtation and silence import unity, Oiir own 
exporienco of s<)ciety has perhaps been gnined in circh's ill adapted 
for (he development of lierttism. AVc nrc' ins'ii.siblo of any 
ditflciiltv in absLiiionee, pledged or unpledged, and wo ‘ are 
tempted to beg these heroes to abstniii, imd make no fup.H 
about it. The heroism of Mr. Dunlop ^^us, however, combined 
Avith conunon sense. He s»id in that ;i ^Maino Law. in nil its 
wholesome, vigour, laid on ( v^'eat Drilain nt tlial uumicnt, Avould 
have to b‘. repiMli'd in a fmv months. Ho said fnrtlicr that he 
who doinands a Maine L:iav demands what would virtually tbreo 
the oommunity to give, up «.trinking intoxicating lupior altogether. 
'He addsfliat a suite of iialioniil adsiplation, wlih h bo ini]»lie» has 
not yot been attained, is eleurJy »■ pre-rNpii.sitc fur any elfecMvo 
proliibit\)rv law. All this is rational, altnough not particularly 
imroic. Ho desired “ fundamental operations,” instead of eupoi^ 
(icial agiUtiou and petitions to iiu mipledged Ijeghdnture ; out 
ho had at the SiUiio ti mo the shrewd uoss to perceive tliat a deliuitc 
object like the Muiiio Daw Avould bo fur more altructivo to oarne.-'t- 
jiimd(*d lueu I him ** ineahurcs lavounthlo to geiierul temponince.” 
Wc aduib'c* tho sagacity of Ml. Duuh»p, but w'o rather demur to 
the twice-repeated clumictov girou of him by liis biographer. Tho 
stuLemoiit that ho was *’ a t'hristiuu patriot and phihuithrupifet” 
riouttdp liko a decluratiou i.)f o]jiniuii lUut there may bo patriots 
and pluhinthrot)ists who arc not Cluistians. 

Tho next on the list is a Tea I hero, and no misUvke. I’rofessor F.dfmr. 
nn Irishui m, “inaugurated his splendid Uniirn'rajice cartH'v bvotiemug 1 
hia parlour-window and pouring out into llie court before hia Uoufco 
Iho remaining part of 0 gallon ol' old malt whisky, purchased 
some time bidbre for fainiU c<*i\9umptiou,” One of the curly dilli- 
cultica of iho inoveiutmt seouis to have beini tluU ihoso wiio 
abjured Avino and apiri is did not Imow what to take in place of 
them. .\ young uinn Avbo, if not a h**ro, was a goniua, “ with hia 
cyc.s spmkliTig with hilarity and glee,” pii^pusiHl that tho Com- 
mittee should havoa Ic.i-moeting. TJio President is thought to have 
fehown boldness in Ijiking up Ibis idea, wdiieh avus succossfid. The 
first of inmimor.able liMi-meetings Avas held ou a cold and etorniv 
evening in Domuber 1829, and “it passed otf very favourably,’^' 
“From this idea,” says the author, “a vast nmoniii of pure and 
inno(?ent onjoyment fins resulted,” mid yet Lhofio who ^rroposed it 
S(H)m to have been uneasy at the ridieulo of their friends, who 
called tho entertiiiimicnt a “ tc:i-fuddle.*' A ticket f<»r the 
V Jlrst tea-meeting c\or held in Scollaiid w said to bo in ex- 
istence, and it ought certainly to find a place in tho South 
Konaington Museum, althoiigli avo should judge from a ike- 
simile which is given of it that as a work of art it is not 
remarkable. Wo come noAvto Pngland, where tho lomponmco cause 
has been much indebted to the “ veueraled ” William xMorgim,and 
the “ intelligent and genorous-heartod ” Thomas Ikaumont, “ both 
of whom,” says the writer, “ I doubt not oro now in Hoaven.” It 
occurs to ns that the author can have no special ground for tho 
confidence which he hero assumes, and probably ho means no more 
thfui to assert that patriots and phiwDtliropists who are also 
Christhins do go to lufaven. Without questioning this assertion, 
wo may remark that they got there on easy terms. Indeed the 
heroes of this book seem, act'ordioff to the author of it, to have 
made a tolerably good thing out of both this world and the next. 
William Collins, also “now in Heaven,” inflicted on himself a kind 
of martyrdom by thumping the deskinprenching, until hia handbo- 
CRine Sore, and he was obliged to liavo a pillow placed to receive the 
thumping. Mr. Livoscy uarratod to Uie author the incident which 


lod to hia beeomiiig an ab^ftsiner. Ho called et tho iMritte of a 
^end in Frestou, where ho lived, and tho^en^nooarding 
to cufltoni, brought the whisky bottle on the table, and invited Mr. 
Livesey to take a ghiss, which he did, filled up Avith water. 
took ordy a sbtgle glass, yet he lelt much tho wotbb lor it, and in 
iho «vcnii»g Avsfl Toi*y unwell. “ As tho father of a faipily, and at 
ono connected with several useful iuoa enients, and having a strong 
leeiing on the then prevailing inteniporaiico amongst ttH ciasaes, ho 
CAiusiJered tlmt he slioold be doing h)St to absUiin altogether, and 
next Illuming he made a vow to that eifect, wiiicU ho has soloiuuiy 
luid religiously kt?pt to tin* propenl day.” 

It seems wonderful that thw potty pwaonal details ehonld bo 
prM« wed for fi»rty yoiirs and publirtbod. Dot donbtl**sa tho author 
thinks that a sp*M'iiil Drovidenco can,-M.Hl Mr. Livesey to be “ veiyr 
unwell,” in ord"r tliut his powerful aid might be secured to tho 
ciuifce of idistinence. That cause h:».A owed much to iluent spc'tv h, 
and rtouu'iliuig very important — niim^'ly, the name “ teetotaler" -to 
stiimiuering. Mi\ Livew' rumo to London, and be and a friend 
engaged a room for loolnring. 'riieu they went into tho etRX'ts 
and rjing a bell, and invited peojde to ih'dr nu>eting. They laid not 
goiio far when a policeman liippod ono of them on the sUoidder, 
and stated that if they did not stup that he should bo obliged iii 
take them bito enstody. Mr. l.ive>ev wa:» one© very ill, and a 
iluci or urged him to lake some ubdudiolic stimulant ; but, us bo 
siiid afterwards, “ he was pr(*pared to die, but ho was not prt'paved to 
diHiononr llio glorious emiso” of k’et«)lalisin. Mr. Mnftoii, who liad 
be<‘ii Ifiiined for upri/.o-flghter, was einplov ed to keep ibo dtxir et .01 
leitrl \\h‘‘ro a b.dl Avas given. Dm ere this, says he, he had lieurd 
the s.iuiid t>f the (loapel triiiiijiet, ond li;id cApevienced in truth rho 
Sj.ivit’.H enliirhleiiiug intliieucc. “And fho morel *ni;:ed ou that 
frightful picltire beforo me at that ball, 1 felt it to Ix) a sort otboll 
uponeurili.” SodoopAVfLS iho hwoneu his mind, and the iinpror -ihui 
on hia heart, llitit ho was ufiMul that in righteous vuugoafi.x il-; 
Aviokod liiultitude would Ix) fwallowe'd up by an kJi-.rtlnpialkC. 
I'ndur this nlnrmiug conviction he run away “a© fast as 1 : lh'> 
de\il Avas intent to slop me.” Indeed, hearing “a trtnn^V'j'!: 
uproar” bidiind him ho gave a kick at ‘‘Ihcj enemy of feouls/ !•'/* 
• mo horse kicking at another, und awi.y he ran, and he truet!:' I'l. t 
the Lmd avuh bnikon fur evtr. In « Mrly days in bcotUmd 'e d 
IreJjviid ubfttineiiee from spirits rJune was inculcated by tn. • * 
ini.s:.ii>nnrios. bnt as bes'r avhs alnutt-t unknown as an artiei*' ui 
consumption, tl\o pfticticMl result Av:i5 tlmt of total nVliun - e. 
It appears, however, that Mr. Ma.vm nllowod hiinsi’lf to Uki* r 
for sonio year^ after he hnd become a Jertiiror on tanipi-Ti S. -t'. 
He adopted the stricter pleilpe midev the inti iieiic© of the i9.<i I 
other iiiisfiomiriert of the same ee.p.^e. 'Hie biographer e>ay&v. iiii 
umrli piiiiphcity that ho received "'nn Knglish edue;ui«u),” but -i" 
Icami'd nothing of or Ljitin, and “ fur iho nceumey wi*h ;i 

[ lio ullt'TNvavds acquired iia an English spo.ile‘r ho was eln*.'t‘v 
iiiflehted to iho circumstance of having mingled » good tb'cl m 
vc.Apectablo society where lla* language was correctly aiKifcon.” 'J ni t 
stutemout is in scvoml rt'spcM’ts reinarkublo. Mu-um by t . :1 • 
n carpenter and builder, and tho “Knglish ediicntiun ” Avliieh V' 
received was, we jm^siniK*, sucli as w'zis deenu'd suitablo to hi'. 'i- 
ing. 'flu* biographer assumeM ihut it did not smiUco to ciiah <> 
to speak Kllgli^ll aciHir.ilely, but ii*) thinks tliMt, Avitli tho }»■ p < 
iuKtructiou in (Iroek tir Lai in, it would liiue sullieud. Tliis i r 
own opinion as to tbo value of cln^sica^ teriching, but avc did * j; 
expert to liud confirmation of it in lUe lile of a leet*diil leei -.ijv 
On such ttuthoriiy, however, wo feel jiunlb4 in aaauming i 
Urcek and Latin arc equivalent to le^ipeciability. 


DRAMATISTS AND ClllTICS. 

J ^VMUYDODV will agree that a. very ivasonublo vordict icn 
--i IxH'ii iidurDed by the jury in tbo action fur libel whub war' 
ImAuglit by Air, VV, JS. Uillsnt, the dr.iiuHtic v.’riter, agaia‘^i :l;(* 
Vttll MuU ’ Oitzdito. Air. Gilbert coiupiuiued of u letter w hu ti h.. I 
apitcnred in that journal, in whieh “much couxsenesa, btvih f 
jreueral idea and of detail,” was iinpul*-d tu his fuiiy comedy, ) u 
Wickeil M erW. The wiitev ix'mavkcd that “tlio Avbole st 
Ixdwoon tlie xoAvdies FAliais and I'bjUuU and the ladies, w!i. v-- 
Klhum lulls Stdone that on eitrlh it i» a mark of the gie ne. 
i-nspoot toAvards ai»v one lu place the .arm round his or her Awi: : 
aud iiu print a toadoi' liiss on his or her lipB, and Avhere llm f ee 
imlulgcnce of wch rnarUa of Jvspect calls from the lndi<*y il.c 
oxclomation that they very pleapjint, seeina lo me in i‘K 
general suggoHtioii lioih Amlgar and comse— Amlgar, ihrougb - ■ 
air of haniinidi^h sentiment ninuiiig tlu'ougb it, aud com.' • . 
the exhibition of ondeaiments lavished on creaUny^a in wh"'. 
manner aud bearing aim doubtfully altractiA'o.” He also sahi ILl. 
“ tiio scene where the sisters taunt Htdcuo Jbr her vigil seciUh i » 
me simply ind«H*nt.” It should be observed that tlie Pttli 
QnzeUt had provioualyi in its own person, spoken not unfaAom.xle ^ 
of this play, aud had apparently not discoA^md anv intpropriet \ :> 
it. Tho loiter which was alleged to bo libeduus Avas mteiuU;.! ' • 
the writer as a protest against tho exaggomted praise which, in 1 
opinion, l^id been bestowed by Uio critics genondlv, inchiditi^^, v ^ 
nuiy suppose, tho critic of iho 7 W/ ATW/, on what jio regurde.,! ».* i 
coiurs© and rather iudoUcato piece. In publishing tho lei ter t 
editor of the Pall MaU mtkY roaaounbly have uuagiued tlmt lie 
only (Saving fair {^y to diiierent opinions. He had given his oav . 3 
estimate of the iiieco, or at least the estimate of his draumticci iti' . 
hut he wM quite wiiliog that othfu* people who took a difiezAf^-.i 
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view of the matter ehould bo allowed to ezpieai their opinion too. 
It constantly hap^ns that newspapers insert letters from cone- 
spondents inwhicn statements are made which are not duly not in 
accordance with, but in direct opposition to, ihwt own opinions*, and 
this will be acknowledged to be a very wholesome frature of Knglish 

i 'ourniilism. It promotes free discussion, and gives every side a 
kearing. At the same time it is of course indispensable that tho 
proprietor of a newspaper should he held responin ole for everything 
that appears in it, whether in an article or in a letter *, for if it were 
not 80, ho would ho enabled to publish libels with impunity under 
the cover of anonymous correspondence. If the jury had come to 
the conclusion that tho letter about Mr. Qilbort^s pla}' contained a 
imtlinioiw slander, it would have been very proper that tho 
Mali should suifer for it; but in determining this question it was 
also necessary to remember that the Pali Mall was discliargiug an 
important function of journalism — that of giving expression, not 
only to its om opinions but to tho opinions of tho pumic. The ease 
for tho plaintiiF was, that the imputations of the writer of the 
letter on the JPteked World were unfair in thezusolves, and that 
tho Pall Mall geneiwlly. in noticing his oilier pieces, had not done 
justice to their niorits. 'riie Judge ruled that the Court could nut 
into tlio question of the fuinioss of the criticisms on Mr. 
Oilbort’s other plays, but tbut tliey might be referred to as 
evidence (»f malice. 

It is luineeessary for us to discuss the question of the morality 
of Mr. (lilbert's play. It did not occur to us that there wius 
anything iiidemit in it when it. was jmiduced, and the jury ha\o 
expressed an opinion that it is of an innocent character. This is 
imdwibly tho roncluwt>ri to wdiicli uiohL people would come who 
niid any Hcquaintajicj* with dramatic literature, and wore not too 
eager to look below tho surfuco and to discover double meanings. 
Hut it does not follow that everybody is to bo compelled, 
under penalties, to concur in this view. This is supposed to bo a 
free country, but it w'ould bo a very odd sort of freedom if, becatb^o 
certain newspaper critics had not detected any inmropricty in a 
iday, nobody else were allowed to express a dillerent opinion. 
Questions of doconoy are often, to a certain extent, questions of 
taste ; and about questions of taslo tlioro is proverbially no end 
to controversy. The Wicked World is a picturo of tho disturbing 
influence of mortal love in a fairyland where it had previously 
tuner been known; anditinuai. be admitted that this takes us 
upon rather delicate ground. To sorntj it may acem to be the most 
pure and innocent stoiy in the world ; to others it may appear to 
oe full of prurient Huggestiou, Tho author -3 couneol stated 
that the moral of tho piece was that there who are not 
subject to teraptatiou sliould not be too severe on those 
who arc. This is an oxcolleut moral, but a good moral d«*cb 
not necessarily make a moral play. If tho temptation were very 
vividly depicted, it might hidp to enforce tho moral, and yet give 
oflbnce to a delicate mind. There is a naughty diuice, whhdi in 
France is not allowed to be performed publicly, but which, in a 
slightly modified form, may be witnessed almost any night in most 
of the lioudon theatres; but its indecency is probably not dis- 
Cikverod by a largo part of the audience. It does not seem to us 
desirable to cultiv.ale a very keen and active scent for 
improprieties of alluhion or .suggestion ; but it would be 
monstrous that persons who Avero oflended by a perforra- 
anco of this kind sbould not be permitted to say so. In the 
pn^sont instance a number of actors and dramatic critics wero 
called as exptirts to wiy that they saw nothing wrong in tho 
Wicked World, Mr. Buckstone was asked to give the Court an idea 
of how ho looked at a piirliculur ]»nrt (d’ tho play, but his boshful- 
nci?:* overcame him. Tho jury wero provided with copies of the 
book of the piny, but it is a (nu.'slitjn whoUier they ought not to 
have attended an iictual pcrforinance of it. It is obvious that a 
peculiar meaning mny be given to a phrase by tho gesture which 
accompanies it. This indeed was ono of the points raised in a 
recent case in whicli a well-known dramatic author claimed damages 
for a charge of having produced an indecent work on the stage. A 
pussago was cited which nppo.nrcd innocent in itself, but it was 
alleged that the way in which the actor spoke the words, 
and the action he us»*d, invn^^tod tho passago with a groas 
meaning. This is ono of the difliculties with which tho 
dramatic conaorsliip has to contend. Tho censor may bn 
s.^ti.sfiwd with the di.alogue of a niece, but on the stage the 
dialoguo may acquire a meaning wliich he nev’er dreamt of. Not 
long ago a Froiicu comedy w*as licensed and performed in Ijoudon, 
but the licence was withiimwn on lu'coiint or a scene in which a 


married lady is chased by a lover round the room. A compromise 
was arrived at by which tho chasti was to bo only twice round 
the hiblo, and a visitor wa.s to inli*mipt the intendow at a 
smnowhat earlier mument, and the licence was then renewed. On 
the whole, a healthy sentimont will not bo too prone to detect in- 
delicate insinuatione ; but there can be no hetui guantnlee of tho 
decency of tho stage than perfect freedom of criticism. 

'iliis case is important not so much in itself, as in its general 
bearing on the privilegoa and responsibilities of criticism. Mr. 
Justice Brett laid down the law on this point very clonrlv and 
coneisoly. He told tho jury tlial the question they had to decide 
was, not whether the strictures in tho letter were just, butwhetbor 
it was written with a malicious intertion No matter how hoBlile 
or wrong the critic 5 ^-m migld bo, if it were confined to the work 
under consideration a ^d to the mode of its 'Execution, uid did not 
travel out of tho work for the purposes of slander, it was privil^od. 
But, if words were used which wore delamatory of the auUior per- 
BonoUj, this would bo o'-ideucc from which they xsight draw a con- 


clusion as to whether the criticism was fair. It was dear, be 
said, that the mere fact tliat a man had written a play or 
publish^ a book would not justify imputations on his lifo^d 
character; nor, on the other hand, could critics bo strictly 
limited to mathematically accurate reviews. It seems to us that 
this is not only sound law, but plain common senw. If, in this 
case, the inferonco had lanm drawn from passages in the Wtvked 
World that Mr. Gilbert was a person of immoral character, he 
would very properly have been entitled to a verdict and heavy 
damages ; but, in regard to tho character of tho play itself, 
there ought to Iw a largo -wo do not say unlimited — ^freedom 
of Opinion. The most atrociously indecent puhliinition known 
in the pro.'«t‘nt day was issued uudor the aiiyiices of a very 
pious nobleman and a numhor of clergymen, Thesse gentloinon 
would certainly ho entitled to protection against any attack on 
their ]»rivale characters on account of this work, hut it would he 
intolerahle tliat the w'ork itself should not be perniilled to bo 
denounced in tho strongest language. In considering tho oxtont 
to Avhich freedom of criticism may bo allowed, it is reaaomible to 
olwervo the side to which criticism usually leans. Do people 
when they go to the theatre usually And that the pieces have Ik'ou 
underrated or overpraised by the critics P Anybody wdio has read 
tho conventional “Opinions of the Press” in a playbill can liaveno 
dirticulty in answering this que.«lion. The tmth is that great injustice 
is often done to mediocre actor.'^ and commonplace dramatists bv tho 
ridiculous and fulsome oiilogy which is Ijestowed on Iheir efibi*te 
by too kindly critics. It w^ruild give a zest to a dramatic perform- 
ance if it were found to be, after all, bettor than tho audieiuxi hod 
been led to expect ; but the tendency of criticism is usually the 
other wii^. It has l)cen justly observed that a ukuo robust style 
of criticism, if occasionally less agreeable to authors, would 
be more invigorating, and wtmld bo for the benefit of the 
public. lIoNvever that may be, there should be no assumption 
of infallibility of judgment in matters of taste. Tho author 
and his friends may right in thinking tliat liis work is a 
triumph of pure literary art and lofty moral purpD.HC* ; but other 
people bnvo iJso a right to hold a diftereiit opinion. Tho jury, 
uppioaching ibo question in this c/ise as Mr. .riislici.* Brett advised 
them to do, nut with feelings of sleklv sentimentality, but as men 
of the world, returiu'd the v(‘rv Hensibfo verdict that Mr. Gilbept's 
comedy and tlio J*tdl letter wero both innocent. Tho 

dramatic author has thus viiidlcat»‘d the, purity of bis work, while 
tho freedom of honest critieiisiii has been fully ausUiined. 


REVIEWS. 


THE MEDJ.KVAI, TAI-K OF TROY.* 
rilTIAT tho heroes connccUMl willi the sirsge of Tr(j y were not only 
J- familiar to scholars of the middle ages through the medium of 
Virgil, but that they and their ad ventures wem Pubjeof(‘d to strange 
niodilications when they were transplanted to ^Ve«teru Europe and 
iillbrded subiects to romantic poots, is a fact generally known. But 

doubt w'hether tho fortuiiea they uncU nvent from tho eleventh 
till tho end of tho thirteeiilJi contim wore cact iiku’o accurately 
traced or more suecinctly described than by J^r. Dimger of Dresden. 
So completely is bis bu»)K' in the uaturo of a pedigree that ho is 
ablo to supplenumt it with a pedigive drawn up in duo form, by 
AvJiii’h the degrees of relationblnp betwi'Cii the several poems under 
consideration may bo p»’i'reived at a glance. 

IloiuiT, as r(*presoulod by “ l*iiidarus Thobanus,” of whom 
move presently, bolds ii place in Ibis pedigree, but it would abnost 
bo comphile without him. The intelh'cinal ancestors of the 
mediaeval pix-ts who sing of Troy are Dares and Dictys Crotensis, 
both of Avhom were supposed in good old times to bo writers of 
remote antiquity, I)aros, whoever ho Avas, meant himbolf to be 
tho Dares mentioned by Homer (Jl. v, 9). 

di rtc **• Tfitonrai £knptjr^ 

Tlio book* of the so-called Darc's wliieh lias come down to us is 
in TiUtiii, and bears the lillo Jfisfnria de, r,rridio Trtijte, Pre- 
fixed to it is a k*tt('r to the In^itovinn Sjdlust from (.lomelius 
Nepos, stating that be found lloj original ^IS. in Atlims, and Las 
translaltMl it into Latin in order that pcojile may be more correctly 
informed about the siego of Troy than they hn\e been hitherto. 
Dares, Avlio actually witnessed the war, must needs he n inucb Ix'tter 
uulburity limn Homer, who did not Inc till iiuinv years afleiAvurds. 
That DaVi's Avas really the Dares ho pretended t*) bi; is, (»f coiirgo, not ' 
belie vod by any modem scdiolar ; but a question hn.s arisen Avlietlier 
his book ever existed in Greek at all. l)r. Dunger, affr^r a careful 
examination of authorities, arrives at the conclusion that tho osteu- 
Biblo translation which has coino down to ns is tho original work, 
of which, we need not d»iy, (lornelius Nepos is entirely innocent, 
and that this was Avritten at a compa«lti^vly late period, but not 
later than the sixth cenluiT. "Tlio yl/v/mwM A? to which pseudo- 
Dares refl'rs, he considers, after the coinparmun of the two works, 
to be the still extant, t^’ioiijh rarely read, poem of Valerius Flaccus, 
Avlio lived in the iKiig||of Vo.spasian. 

Tliw Avork ascribed to Dictys Cretensis, winch is in six books 
’and bears the title Ilelli Trtjani^ likewise lays claim to 

great antiquity, its osteiwiblu author being the Cretan Dictys, 

• Die .Vrt/w vom fmjmificken Krivtje fn den ffearlvUnngen den 3liHdtdttrs 
uud ihren antikm Qvellen, You Dr. Hermann Dutiiccr. beiprig : Tageb 
1869. 
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a c< 7 ai 9 ade of IdomaneuB and Meriones, who, alter Ue retam home^ 
wrote it in the Phceaieian t<mgii8, and <nderad it to be buried with 
him after hie death. According to the prologue, it wi|» diaeovered, 
after the tomb had been destroyed by an eamqui^, by some 
ehiqiherdB, who sent it to Nero. The Einporor caused it to be 
translated into Gieek.^ Of the Greek Tendon not a trace is to be 
found, end idl that is left us is a Latin translation by one L. 
Septimius. Hr. Lunger doubts the existence of the Greek trans- 
ition alto^her, and considers pseudo-IHctya just as much and 
just as little an authority os psoudo-Darcs. 

Lares in the middle ages was used much more largely than 
Lictys', but before we come to a more minute inspection of him 
and nis intellectual progeny, we must give a passing notice of two 
early writers to whom he was unknown. One of them was Bern- 
harouB hloriscenBis, who lived in the eleventh century^ and wrote 
in leonine verso a poem “ Lo Excidio TSrojaB,” of which the fol- 
lowing odd lines, showing how much labour was expended to pro- 
duce a hideous symmetry, are a Specimen : — 

Pergama flere VO- fate Danais data so- 1. 

Bolorapiado- J ” capta roducta so- j 

Eaitialn so- ) qufle piima tenes Hellco-) 

El metra me do- J promcre powie bo- j 

The other writer was Simon Oapra Aurea (Chhvre d’or), who wrote 

in elegiacs an Iliad in two books. 

^ We now come to Lares and his descendants. It cannot pre- 
cisely be said of the patriarch, ** gemino helium Trmanum nrditur 
ab ovo,” but his principle is the same as that of the poets of 
whom Horace disamjrovea ; that is to say, determined to record 
the two sieges of Troy, ho begins with the expedition of the 
Argonauts. .Tason, at the instigation of lus uncle Felias, King 
in the Peloponnesus, undertakes to proceed to Oolchis, accompanied 
by his friends, whom Lares does not think it worth while to 
enumerate. Qui vult cos cognoscere,” ho says, Argonautan legat.” 
On their way they stop at the month of tlie Simois, but are no 
sooner landed than they are ordered by Laomedoii, King of Troy, 
to quit the spot. They accordingly go their way, and the rest of 
the expedition is described witii a brevity truly marvollous: — 

Colchis profecti sunt, pellem abstulerunt, domum roversi sunt.^ 
Hercules, nowever, has not forgotten the ailront at Troy, whither 
he betakes himself, accompnniea by a band of heroes. ^ liie city is 
destroyed, Laomedon is killed, and his daughter Hesione falls to 
the lot of Telamon. Priam, the King’s son, happened at the time 
to bo absent on a warlike eitpedition ; but he no sooner hears of 
the disaster at home than he returns with all his family, rebuilds 
the city in sploiidid stylo, and, after he has mode himself suOiciently 
strong, despatches Antenor to Greece to demand the restoration 
of his sister. This being roinsod, Priam calls a meeting of his 
children and friends, and uiges them to aven^ the insult. His 
son Alexander begs to he sent to Greece, Venus having, as a 
reward for his judgment in her favour^ promised him the most 
beautiful woman in that country ; and^ in spite of the warnings of 
Helenus, Panthus, and Gassandia, Priam’s warlike scheme is ap- 
proved by the people. Alexandtir sets sail for Greece and lands at 
.the island Oytherea, whither also Helon repairs, allured by the 
report of his beauty. The enamoured Trojan carries her off at 
night and returns with her to Troy. General indignation is excited 
through Greece ; a meeting of kings is held in Bparta ; war is 
declared s^ixist Troy, and Agamemnon is elected chief of the ex- 
p^tion. Bore comes a eatidogue of ships, rimilar to that of Homer. 
The Greek forces assemble at Athens (not AuUs), and before 
their departure AchiUes is sent to Lelphi to consult the Oracle as 
to the issue of the war. lie returns with the answer that the city 
will he taken in ten years, and is accompanied by the Trqfan priest 
Oalchas, who has been sent to the O^le by the opposite party, 
but has been warned by the God to join the Greeks. He is well 
received, and the fleet sets sail*, but the wind is unfavourable, and 
by the feats’ advice it is moored at Anlis, where, by some process 
not explained, Agamemnon averts the wrath of Diana. Haiang left 
Aulis. the Greeks land safely at Tenedos, and while they are there an 
abortive negotiation for peace takes place. In the light that im- 
mediately ensues ProtesIlauB is kille^Lwd on the foUowing day in 
a tenrific battle Patroclus is killed by Hector, who is on the point 
of burning the ships, but, recognizing Ajax, the son of Telamon 
and Hesiono, as hm cousin, foregoes his purpose. After a two 
years’ truce, solicited by the Gieelu, the duel betwen Alexander and 
. Mendous takes place, which is interrupted by nightfisU, end now 
there is a truce of three years, followed by a mes of battles, until 
at last Hector is slain by Achilks. Shortly afterwards the eiafty 
Greek Palainedes succeeds in deposing A^tmemnon ficom his lofty 
state, and becomes diief in bis stead. Battlea and truces now 
alternate with each other, tilL on one occasion, when the anniver- 
.'Senr of Hector’e death is Bolemnixed heftnre the gates of Troy, 
Aehi llss. y ereeives Priam’s daughter Polyxena, and. suddenly 
enainoiimd other, privately sends a Phrygian slave to nemand her 
h^. Priam Witt not oensent to the union on any other terms 
. than the deparinre of all the Greeks, and AchiUes. not being able 
te pr^ on ^ te malm the desired lotieat, retfrM 
IheeontM^ I^lAinedeskliillsdby Alexa^ 

!eet on and m only saved the valour of Ajix; Telamon: 
biri AchiUes nHuainsimi^ Hi nine fieroe battles the Gteriu 
.are hardly pressed, esMoii^y by. Priam’s youngest son Troilas; 
land Agiineamom who hae been his erktiiie authority, 

•prevails on AoUlbste tend his These 

iie no natch for the valiant ^ late Aohittee 

retuniB to the field and kills Itetttn sM Memnon'ef Ethiopia. 
Htettba^ burning to revenge the death of her best son, inritee 


Aehttles to the tein||;de of the ThymbnasA ApoUcy ontlhegmtest oC 
diaeuering the proposed marriage with PoWxaBa. AduBee,^aiia# 
peering no ill, proceeds with his friend Antttooiias te ^ 
temple, where he is nundered hr Alexander. The Gietea 
are so distracted by tbe loss of thoir bate weiriet thte they 
are on the point of returning home, but are waned by the 
Gods to persevere, aaststed by his iit‘>r. Luring the absence of 
Menelatis, who has gone to Scyros to fetch jNeoptelemiis, the 
Trojans find a new ally in Penthesilea, Queen of &e Amaaons. 
Fortune seems to be once more on their side, but Necptoleinua 
makes his appeanmee in the Greek camp, and Penthesilea is kiUed. 
As, in spite at this reverse, Priam deteroiinei to continue war, 
Boveml j>ojans of distinction, Antenor and iEneaa at their head, 
resolve .to surrender Troy to the Greeks, with whom th^ com- 
municate through the medium of Polydamas i and it is nte long 
before the Greeks enter the defencelera city by the Sdcsa Gate, 
on the outside of which the head of a horse is painted. Most of 
the inhabitants, with the exoeptiem of the con^xratoT8,.are put to 
death, the citv is destroyed, and the Greeks are about to return 
home, when tiiey are detained by adverse winds, against which, 
according to Oalchas, there is no remedy but the saciiftoe of 
Polyxena on the tomb of Achilles. After a long search Polyxena 
is found in the house of ^Eneas, who has concealed her with a view 
to her safety. As a punishment Mima is compelled to leave his 
county*, and 'the daughter of Priam is sacrificed acoordiiig to 
prencriptioD. 

What could not be found in Lares was for tbe most pait 
supplied by Lictys Orctsnsis, the six books of whose JEjghemeri$ 
lieui Trojatii contain the history of the war from the rape of 
Helen to the return of the Greeks. He was, however, lem in 
repute than Dares ; for though his work is more agreeable reading, 
it Jiad this disadvantage in the eyes of medieval poets — that it was 
written with Greek proclivities, whereas Lares is staunch on tbe 
side of Troy. Tbe whole age was under the influence of Virgil, 
and, as a matter of course, when the tale of Troy waa told, the 
sympathies were always with'the vanquished. 

Other ancient works from which the medimvsl writers derived 
their knowledge of the Trojan War were the AfriamcipAosss 
and Ilero^dn of Ovid, and the Achillm of Statiua. The 
very alight mention that is made of Homer Is not to be 
acoounted for on the hypothesis that his works were inacces- 
sible, since a Jjatin hexameter poem written hr some unknown 
person ambitiously styling himself ** Pindarua Tbebanus,” and en- 
titled ** Epitome lllaaos Homfiricfis,” and embodying the substance 
of the Homeric stoiy, was long current among memoval scholars. 
Homer was comparatively slighted because he was thought an un- 
trustworthy authority who haA grossly perverted the truth, plainly 
stated by his conscientious predmssor Lares, who never outraged 
common sense by introducing gods and goddsMes into the midst of 
human battles. There is no doubt that tbe so-oalled Lares takes 
what may be called a truly ** rationalistio ” view of the tale of Troy. 
As we have seen, he makes very moderate use of supernatural agency, 
and even reduces the wooden horse to a painting on a gate. 
That the admired Lares had nothing to do with the priest taen- 
tioiied by Homer, but waa a prosaic narrator of a comparatively 
recent date, of course never entered the heads of the admirerst 
Josephus IscouuB, an English monk who about the end of tbe 
twelfth century wrote a poem ** Le Bello Trojano,” Urns gravely 
rests the value* of the Vales Phrygius,” as he calla him, on the 
unquestionable fra!t that he was Hi e^iswitness of the battles ho 
described: — 

Mira quidem dictu, iwd vers, adverilU, pandam ; 

Kam vati Pkryglo Marteni oertiMimuM index 

Explicuit pnesens oculua, qaem fabula nescit. 

Bo says Iscanus, one of the most important of the xnedhnval poets 
who treated the subject in Latin. Equally important is Albertos 
Stadenais, a Gerrafin abbot, who lived through the greater part of 
the thirteenth century, and wrote Troilus” whi^, aecordingto Dr. 

Lunger, was never printed, and a MS. of which is only to be fbimd 
in the WoliTeubUttol Library. Albertus seems to have been mther 
a facetious person, somewhat given to punning. Thui^ he says: — 
Aneus i£iies9, cq)us osput Mioa esmis 
Protegit— 

with other pleasantries of a like land. Like Isoanusihe used 
Dares as his principal source, and, speaking of himself, tens bean 
testimony to the value of his authority : — 

Nulls pootsnim posoit flgmenta, Daretls 
Historism, aontl aorlbm vers, tonens. 

Et X^hryglvs fuit iste Lsres et toropore belli 
lime quidem mike prmlis rite renut. 

No Homeric nonsenao or anything of that kind I Stick to yonr 
Dares, who only wrote about what he saw. Albertus, however, 
aspires to a license rimilar to that claimed by ThulddidisB:— 

Iluno (Diietem) sequor a4fleisns Interdum veitia vlroruni 
Quad loquebentur vel potuers loqui. 

However, with all his profess^ Albertus Ims attowM him- 
self to ooake use of Lic^s, Ovid, VugiL the OhrisUan Padua 
Oroaius, and even Pindarua Thebanua. In like manner lacanus 
has used Lictye,Ovl^ and Statius. Tbe vroik of Albertus waa not 
altogether alabouroi lovu, sad he frit so sadly bored at frUowiog 
Dares through dnr descriptions of otetleB that ha sought aolaoe in 
laugbi^ at himself!—- 


Ridet'ur clterds qm tempei cbeirse esdsm 
Qttnmvis sit <]oo£t*.9 ot oltbiirists boims. 
Voribus iKLitare nee semp^t epiruit eiedem 
Stemimitar, stemunt, mUia mulu codeiit. 
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There U a hamour in the above vrhieh tempts one to ovenlook 
Mee qaaiitities. 

These Laim tdOm of the tsfo, students of the cloister^ intended to 
be clnssieil in their stjle, and to lollow as best tlu^ mMt in 
the steps of the antique. But with the eomtly laypoets of fkaaee 
and Germa&T who wrote mthoirrespeetmTeniacul^ it was other* 
wise. To their eves the whole stow beoame an afhir of diivalry, 
like the Oreles or Arthur or Chaihmuijpre. The hero beoomos a 
taught who iights in honour of his laay-loTe, the Gods dwindle 
down into luagidans. When Herbert of Fritslar sings of Hercules, 
he jnvm him the old Heme-Thuringian coat of aims. Konrad 
of Wurzbure introduoes among the chiefe of ahipa fMraalion of 
Fhingary, Levant of Seotiand, AnaeM of Xtagiand, and other 
imaging heroes, who are more remote from myths than myth i» 
from history. As a theatrical manager would say, the whole thing 
comes out with new seenery, dresses, and deooratioBs.’' 

The oldest of what we may cnii the romantic poets who have 
treated the subject, older indeed than Iscanus and Albertiis, was 
Benoit de ^aint-More, a French trouvhVf jirobably of Touraims 
who Nourished about the middle ^»f the twelfth century ; mid who, 
besides a yewion of the .^Flneid and a history in rhyme of the 
Duke of Normandy, wrote a long “roman de Troyes” in 30,000 
lines of this kind 

Gcste a9f4jir(r nost {>u:j nice, ^ 

gain's lous non «*«it tvoiims 
.Tft retraite non fuHt iinroro 
Men Benoiz de ttainin More 
1«A ivtrcite faite editi*, d-c. 

The poet, who writes in the third w^rson, boHata, as will ho SM-on, 
that tie has rcscmkl the story from onliviou; but tliere ia no doubt 
that his chief authority is Daren, whom lie iodef^d nientionf* ns 
“ Daives,” and that he also Dictya, Virgil, and < irid. It seems 

that he alao avails himself of a now Hource of infonrmlion — the 
“ Oosmopn*aphy ” of Julios Honoriue Orator, once ascribed to 
Julius (^sesar. Nor does ho sci^ple to enliven h’s narrative 
with episodes of his own invention, and to liiiu wo are ap- 
parently indebted for the first mention of the loves of Troilun 
find Briseida — a lady who is not to Vk* confounded with 
the Brisels of Homer. I'wssing through the hands of TW- 
caccio and Cliaucer, ahe ultiniaiely became the Oessiila of 
ShaVsjicaTc, who, like Benoit, makes her the daughter ofCalcliH,**, 
a Trojan princo, as he Is dvscrilK>d by Dan s. The “ Llot von 
Troye,” a German poem by ll»^rberi von Friish.r, who at the com- 
mand of Landgrave Hermann <if Thiiring-en wrote it towards thn 
begimiing of the thirteenth coni ury, is uttlo more than a transla- 
tion of Rsnoit’s " roman.” 

Of great literary importance is the poem which its aiiljior, 
Konrad of Wurzburg, left imflni.died at ni$ death in 1287. To 
him as to Hcrheit the poem of Ikmoit served as a basis, and, though 
he refers to Dares, he siKuns only to know him at second-hand. 
He is, however, no slavish follower of the Fronchnian, and makes 
an independent use of his Ovid and his Statius. What is very 
singular, he tells a pretty story of the infancy of Paris, which, it 
seema, is not to be lound anywiiere but in the Iliad of Simon Canra 
A urea. By the command of Priaui the shepherds an^ about to till 
the daiigerotia child with a sword, bat Pans, seeing his own face 
reflecteid in tho blade, smiles at it so sweetly that they desist from 
their purpose. The words of Simon are these : — 

Red piiici a'«picirus cuH/m radiare cornscum 
Arriilet gluUio ncM-iu^ ruse, ihtIm. 

Koored's uniinished poem was completed by an unonymous 
&uccosst)T who WM content to use Dares and Dictys. 

Theknowledgoof the tale, was widely dilfusod by Guido de Oulounu, 
a learned Judge in Messaoa, who, in*^ spite of many interruptions, 
complotea in 1337 an “ Historia dejitructionis Trojm,” which, 
wriUen in barbarous Latin, was translated into the language of 
arery European nation that took an interest in literature, and had 
Mveral succesaors. Otherwise the woric is not very important. 
His chief source is Benoit, whom ho does not niuno, and he uses 
ol&er aulAors. 

We could, if it were worth while, give a tolerably full descrip- 
tion of another Gorman poem, wrongly attributed to the celebrated 
Wolfram of Esehenbach. But in this the author sliow^s himself so 
utterly independent of all precedent, and so recklossly jumbles 
together all that ho may have dorivod from ancient scNUues, 
that ho can scarcoljr be regarded as a link in tho chain which 
connects medueval with ancient Troy. 




KlNOSLErs PROSE IDTLS.* 

FR. KINGSLEY, aa we all know, is a very versatile writer. 
L He has veutured# with more or loss success, into the fields 
of poetry, fiction, history, theology, politics, and scicaico. What- 
ever the merit of Lis c<»imbutions to these various departments of 
thought there is one branch of literature in which be will receive, 
if not the highest, at least the most untuized praise. Friends and 
enomiea^inust alike admit that he Las an admirable tuxn for graphic 
dsscri^ons of natural ec^^uery. We have not read some oi the 
iltetdDcs ih this volume since they first appeared in the pages of 
JFW»si**s 'Moffosahe* and one, we are sorry to renuuk, appeam^ so 
long ago aa July 184c Tot wc remember them with a distinct- 
ness which, as w e vnlliiig^ admit, is due to the power of the 

* Prote Idule; Ifemand Ohi. By tho Rev. ChaileS Klngslov* London: 
Macmillan & Go. iSra. 


writer, and not to any melal retanliveiieas of star ow& a^flMOiy. 
Now a magazine article which one reosanhars at 

the distance of f»ujr-and-twenty asontha, to aay nethkig of aa 
many years, must oortamiy have given uousoel pleasure at Ihe 
time* *ln Mr. Kingsley has powera which place hia deaorin- 
tions quite above the nsuai fine, lie has a true eye for nature,. Ho 
sees the smaUest objeclis and yet knowa bow to select Ihe really 
characteristic points. lie ia thorefore unusually vivid, and yet 
d<ie8 not overcrowd his pages with detail His love cd uatuial 
hi.^toiT onablos him to give that local eobiiring which ta often 
unattsinabio by tho pour cockney who emoya soenc^ on his imniuil 
ouiiog, but is quite unable to describe the very things which most 
improHsed iiim. Wo hare often had to regret, for example, on 
rcadiug the voluminous records of Alpine aaventure, Unit the 
iourii7t*.s iguotance of the names of the comuLonest rocks and pkats 
limitiHl him to mere generalities, or to descriptions of his own 
emotions, instead of their causes. Mr. Kingsley is always zeadv 
to (Uscribo tho flics which haunt the meadows, or the laivte whire 
hwjiriu in the cliHllt-slieiuiis, as well as tho brooder eilecte of 
cloud and mountain wall. He has but one fault worth noticing, 
wliich sometimes tiiurs the general impression. It is quite be- 
comin;< for n lover of sconeiy to be moved by sonu» religious 
oueitiou when fuimiriog the beauties of nature, and it ia well that 
hi? shdiild o(M*aEiioiiully t'X])rcsa his emotion delicately iind reterently. 
Bui wo will venture to add that an ebullition oi' polemical theo- 
logy is not quite so much in kce|ui]g witii <U*st!riplion8 of 
sei'iierv. A\*hou we are worshipping in the temple of nutimj our 
feeliugs should partake for a time of tht^ soothing impaitialiiv cha- 
rset crlsiic. of the giHldess. The sun shines not only oA the just 
and the unjust, but oa the heterodox and the orthodox ; and we 
HIV u little uunoyi'd wbeu his rays are made the pretext for niiuing 
a sly blow at si.>me pet. adversary of the writer 'a schooi of thought. 

U 0* do not complain of Mr. Kinney tor seeing his own theology 
ivflecte'd in the face of nature ; but he should ao© its j>ot?iti\o, not 
its coutroversiHl side; and to our tliinking ho is lather too apt to 
tind cxcuftcs for flourishing his own dogiuna in the fare of nil 
oomers, and to enlist the sea or the aky aa opnoneuts of I^>siti\'ist8, 
Papists, or artistic and sciimtific heretics. Tuis fulling introduces 
a certain restloi«»ness of stylo whicli at times jars upon us. In the 
essny up<-m Noilh Devon, for example, Mr. Kingsley ia accompiiiiied 
by au iiiutgiuury artist called Glaude, whom we hji\e <‘m'ountered 
in his other wTitiiige, and who sert'ea to justify coilain superfluous 
uiitbreaka of a didactic tendency wdiich we could willingly have 
spared. By the lime we get to l^undy Island we congiutulato 
ourselves 011 having left nil contrr>Tcr 8 iafist 3 and preachcre safely 
on the mainland, and are annoyed to find that we have got one in 
the b*)at with us. 

\\’'iLh this exception, however, we have read ail Mr. Kingsley’s 
essays w ith sincere pleasure. Our pleasure ia rather iucrensed thfin 
uthorwiso by the fact that we have a slight diircrcnce of opinion 
with him upon certain points ; and wo will venture to argue one 

S aestion with Mr. Kingsley, though it is a question of taste, and 
lough hia theory was expressed fifteen yean ago. l’os»ihly ho 
may hiive chang^ hia mind, and bo now upon our side ugiiiust his 
fiirmcr self. m. Kingsley, in fiict, makes a hiunorous attnek upon 
rooimtain scenery. Tho essay in which it occurs was publishotl in 
1858 ; the year, if we remember rightlyj iu w-bich the .\lpine Olub 
first natouished mankind. The coigunction proves that Mr. 
Kingsley did not convert the world to his own views; though it 
by no means proves that he was wrong. I^ct ns, however, take 
the main counts of this indictment against a creed to which we 
c'onfeas ourselves to be adherents, and see how ikr w'e can answer 
them. Perhaps we shall be able to call Mr. Kingsley hiTnf<elf os a 
witness, all tho more valuable bi^canse unwilling. 

A uioontain, says Mr. Kingsley, in the character of “ a certain 
peevish friend,” is a spwat stupid gi^t, with a perpetual c«dd in 
Lis head, whose highest ambition is to give you one also. A 
muscular Cbristiun would reply that ho also gives you aa appetite. 
Should 1 respect him for his size Y aslcs Mr. Kingsley's friend ; as 
well respect Daniel Lambert. Or for his cumiing oonstructi on P there 
is not a youth who scrambles up him thift is not a hundred times 
more beautiful when he is stripped. Be it so, wc rei>ly, if y«Mi 
will ; but Mont Diane’s inferiority to a Uiiiveisity athloto*ctoes not 
pove his inferiority to Primrose mU. The question is not between 
men and mountains, but between mouBtaim and ^lehilla. You 
may be always more beautiful than any iuorganic imuss, or ^ 
little; but with a mountain fi>r a pedestal, you will be a bigger 
man for practical purposes than when your fret are planted at the 
sea-level. But, replies the peevish iriend, mountains don't im- 
prove people's characters. They send tourists back as stupid os 
they went out. The Scotch lowiander and not the highlander, 
has made Scotland what it is« The Jews of the west of JordiBi 
were superior to the “ baibareuaiftCKuitaineers of the eaetera reoges.” 
Sbakspeare never/ saw a h|Q higher than Malvern ; and the noblest 
of races, such as the lyrdese end the OireassUiis, couM do nothing 
whilst cooped amoagthclf moa&taifis. Theseeneiy, wuitemver, whhm 
will iniiillibly make tewrists wiser has not yet het?!i discovered ; 
for there is so ectmery which th^ cannot vulgirize ; but at least 
in mountains Ihm is sOmelhiBg to be vulgamcKl. As for the hi- 
fluence of moqntsiiii upon their pennanent isdiabilfuits, the ques- 
tion is Bomethinff of the largest. If some of the highest types hf 
men are to be found amo^jet them, it is also true that we micy 
find some of the most deoT^sd. Thre much we may rev ; Swttssr- 
lard and Holland resemole each other iu this, that they demited 
strenuous labour from their populations to reiider Ifrein hshifobie 
at all. snd that so far. the mountains, like the sea. mav either 
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noblfi qualklDB or suppieBs tluMni^ Aocording ai tiio 
coi»tatatiQxi or is not strong^ oaougb to stand a l)racia9 
atsno^ere. Tho moiintamosr is sometiaieA next door to a or6tin $ 
more nequcmtly lie is sii^^or in inde^denoe and intelligeiice to 
the elodlioppers of a iowWd district But yn are talking’ morality 
instead of msthetics. A rose is more beautifial than a potato, 
though it is not so to eat ; and mountains may inspire poets, 

though it may not ho good for man to live entirely in a poetical 
country. 

And hero, leaving Mr. Kingsley^s peovisli friend, we en- 
counter Mr. Eliigsley hixnKdf. Mr. Kingsley is a utiUtariitn in 
a fashion of his own. Ho insists on sieving that the world 
grows steadily better as civilization spreads, and he thinks it right 
to admire all the products of civilization ; and thoreforo to welcomo 
in imagination tho time when purple moorland will bo chanped 
into ploughed fields, and herds of cattle graze where the wild aecr 
still ranges. There is somethiug, he uersiats, unsocial in ibo love I 
of mountain scenery ; and lio would never caro to look upon a 
Ifiyelior scene than the rich Thames valley from Taplow or Oleililen. 
"Wo will not quarrel with his principle. Let us even try to share 
Macaulay’s aspiration for the day when cultivation will iiavo 
climlKHl the edges of llolvellyn. and Beu Novis be turned int<» 
market-gardens. And yet, to say the truth, our iinngination 
becomes hci-c a little iwalcitraut. TM u« talcc Mr. Kingsley ‘s own 
evidence, ns wc have aln^ady proposed. Wliciv is it that he really 
finds tho bt'antitul in these vivid sket olios ? country which 
we should judge him to hue best ia North Devon; and what he 
loves in North Devon is tho grand range of olillri tluit tlie 

broad Atlantic, where the falcon hangs in iiiid-air above the 
breakers, aud llirough which the streams force their way from 
luoorlmul stiU haunted tfy ri^d doer. Then he admires ibe fens, 
which arc at first sight an antithesis to the mountains. Hut when 
we ask whnt is the element of beauty in the fen country we come 
to tho SAino principle. Fen scenery, in the first pla<u), has often a 
certain grandour, because, like the inouiitains, it gi\t's « sense of 
vast s|wiee. The boundless plain, like the ocean, or like the ^dew 
from a mountain-top, is imnivssive, because it mriifts the ima^- 
nation btiyond any limited horizon. Mr. Toimyson gives tho 
fiocivt when ho apeaks of ilie 


a wuje of our fidlawHsroattat*, graduaBy mo&Mai V flia 06i^tk|li 
of Otoir cxiotonce, Mako the A^ really fliaviigei 
their populatdott; place thomout of aU wdattoiitotoaalwittUia 
oentmwaetez of Afida or America, and their •artnild 
not vanish altogether, but it would oertaii^ sullbr aerii^ koju^* 
l&e wildness is an element in the totiil effeat*, blit it hi not tie 
only element ; and to abuse them bocanso tiiegr are 'wild is to deay 
the goodness of wine because pure alcohol is an unhealthy aad 
dissgieeable drink. And hence wo may add t^t tho pioffireBS of 
civiusatiou does not imply -the complete extinctiott of thm mouent^ 
but merely its judicious mixture with otfaera. Mr. Kixjgdtey can 
only make his streams and meadows interesting by dosenpHiiM of 
sport. Timt is, he must retain some remnant S the old bsjbarons 
life to render cultivated cmmtiy tolemble to a poetical imagiha-* 
tion. Now in the .\lps nature h powerful enough to^ dlspeuie 
with these artificial aids. A lowland stroam pleases Mr. Kingslqy 
bttcause fish cannot be tamed like sheep, and because he may tbotaihre 
enjoy tho task of inveigling an animal stupid enough to mistake 
a gaudy moss of wool aud fenthern for its natural food. He 
delights in his fields and ^'oeds because he can there join 
a crowd of men, horses, and dogs occupied in nmoing down 
the poor lit He rtqirehuiitativo of the old ^ fauna of sa\*age 
times. In the Alps the scenery can dispento with such 
artificial aids. A man may, if he ^ pleancs, cn jov a nobler 
sport than fox-hiuilmg or fly-fishing, in following the chamois ; 
but he will find nature impressive enough if he Only lies on his 
back aud looks at a distant glacier. A>'e are glad to find from the 
article called “ From Ocean to Sea ” that Mr. Kingsley can speak 
worthily of tho glimpses of snow-nnnintaina when he really sees them; 
and perhaps therefore he wiU join in the Jiope that tliai pleasure way 
never disappear. \Vh(m man has faiilv conquered nature, let us 
hoj)e that ho will not turn all the world into potalo-patcbes, but 
find a place in his lieart for the untamcnble eea and inouiitoins, 
and restiTve oven some jairt i^f this little island os a garden, if not 
as a ■wildt'rne.^s. (V'rtainly whenever the whole country has been 
aopliisticaled, und men’s tastes accoininodtitcd to their dwelling- 
places, peoples will It>^i3 their plwusare iu Mr. KingsleyV writings. 
He may be tolerably content, nowove; t'Oaring his auibition, if they 
prcscr\ 0 it until that period. 


Wsflte eiuirranu<< iuai*«ih. 

Where fi-oin the froqiieiit hridj^c, 
bike eniblottis nf Intiiiity, 

'I'htt trenehwl waters ruii from sky l.o sky. 


And, in tho next place, Mr. Kingsley’s imagination is really excited 
by the thoughts of tho undrained fen of former days ; when it w'as 
still tVoquonted by innuinerabln flocks of wildfowl ; when Whittle- 
sea Mere %viih .'itill the Inigest sheet of water in ICngluml ; or when 
t)io Isle of J'dy was a fortress of groat strength, ginb>d by its im- 
passiibie breadths of swamp. In both these cases It is the wild- 
iit*08 and tho infinity .which appeal to n pnotical mind. Hut 
Mr. Kingsley, it is true, can describe scenery of a different 
kind, and which seems, at first sight, inure suited to hi.') 
iJiosis. lie dwolls with givat vigour upem the charms of 
the chalk-strvains, and of what h© calls hia wdnter garden ” ; 
that is to say, the moorland country iu the neiglibnurhood of bis 
own living. We will not in.sist too mucli upon thf> fact that hert», 
too, it is the remnant of 'wildue.ss amongst cultivatod scencrj^ 
which is really obaiiuing, aud that when he wislies to be pic- 
turesqiiQ ho descriljt^s the wild animals and plants which dio out 
as cifltivatiou advances, not the aiieq) and the com wludi it 
•I'licouinges ; but we must remark that when hu describoa an 
Knglisli' country house with an attempt at cnlliusiaain, and says 
that ho would not oxchaiige it for the sight of all the Ah^s, his real 
argument is tho painfully utilitarian oiio of ** Fleas, ttea.«, fleas.” 
To tior thinking — though we do n<it mean to laydown agenbral prin- 
ciple — an I'kigUsh couutiy house is too often ihc visible incoruation 
of tho spirit of dulnesB ; but, admitting that fleas arc disogreoable, 
we must add that tliey are irrelevant. We slinutd 1 k) glad to 
inlToduct 3 Mr. Kingsley to mony Alpine villagt» wdiere, in spito of 
his rempks, rofids, inns, coining, and beds are all superior to those 
ordiunrily found in England, and where eveu fleas are conspicuous 
by their absence.” In such a cose vre luav say, without fear of 
aihictation, that we prefer the range of the Obsriaud or Mont liianc 
to a quickset hedge or even a paik-paling, considoi^ os a bock- 
jproimd to »cenelP3^ 


But^ here wo come to the principle which may pcriu\p 
reconcile us to Mr. Kinsley. We adnsit the force of hi 
argunaont up to a certain j^ini. So fiir as mountains ar 
symbols pure aavagery, they do not deaervo to bo wor 
ahipped. Mere iiihospitaUty is not by itself a merit ; and t 
*^on^beoauae it ia unfitted for human habitation i 
mere Byi^ic nuflenthnmy. But tjkcnwo deny that this ts th 

true rnm-etot the nmd^Wofmcmntam ThecharmofilieAlm 

u we may pmthoonticaily, ia a function of three quaaHtiefi 
One pkrt of their beauty dep^^ no doubt, on the wildnees whid 
is gtawul to an ovwciwaod popidatwn* Another depends 01 
the kind of tontuneut whidi they euggeat, W» gg^ 

leased by the Alps be^^ab w© feel thutwe are on the backbou 
ofTSnrope; mid bq^u^, llhmfiuu, th^ a dim suimestioo 
of ^ Ae wt whmham urotomd their streamMin 4 0 

ttor 4 e<naive ihjttfneo uwa % h^rs ami. charaotor of, tfe 
dvilieed Bat, thhdJy, m liqigeseiT^^^ beoiusi 
theyurathe toene of an aoefent mviHiatlon. The ebaiaof th 
A^ wduld be spoilt but to the chdleia, and the wmding pat^ 
ana tiio high pastuxagea, all of which recall to us 0 


SPKNCKR’R STrm* OV R<X‘I01^>rtY.* 
hi/ E hardly know whether to flb glad or bott}' that Mr. Herbert 
Vv Spcncei* has issued this book. If there were any serious 
appreheiisioti, which we trust there is not, of the Pnm'iplM ^ 
Sifdclofjy^ which are to form th© next part of liis groat vrurk, 
not Infing completed in duo course, ww should !«* tliankfal for 
lliis collection of introductory matter as, a pvecaut ionart' instal- 
ment. On tho other haml, if the production of the Pmlcijiif^ of 
iS!ocfW<»yi/ may be cimsidcred a.H at all within sight, and if any 
coDdidcmblo amount of eueig}' b-as now Wn diverted from tho 
pre^Kirationa for the groalor undertaking, we are disposed to roj^et 
It. It soems luurdly worth w'hilo for a philu.<a>plicr to stiend lime 
in popularizing his" own idea.'?. There are many persons more or 
leas camqK’tcnt to work out the ^^lrious applicMtions of Mr. Jl«*Tb©^rt 
yiHjnccrs tlioughts, or to bring tlie general character of his results 
to the notice of such%H cannot or will not appreciate them at first 
himd but there is no other person who can produce or i>rgauiz«> 
tho thnnghts thenisohos. And, btWules the loss ol power which 
might have Ijeen used elsewhere with Udter peimanent results, 
there is some positive danger of tho philosopher not doing hUuseir 
justk’e when he attc inpts to be bi.s own iutorjuvtev. Tlio couiii- 
iions of his particiilar instances may be coniparativoly unfamiliar 
to him 1 and as a man who Imows very well how things ought 
to be drnie in his own special biisinr*ss will often lie ludiCrou4y 
wrong when he assigns Lreneral reasons why they should be ao 
done, even so a thinker who is nnrivallefl in tho power of deriviqg 
general principles from a comprehensi^o \iew of facts may err 
strangely when he comes to apply those very priuciple.s to a spoctM 
group of facts under liis immediate observation. After all thef© 

! was wisdom in Hegel's loftv unswer to the question about tho 
hundred thalers ; ic is tho bu.«in©.<is of tho disciples, not of tlio 
mastor, to “apply ilie notion to the finite relations i>f ihalent and 
groflchen.” And Mr. Spfmcer him;>clf very well says, “One 
prone to fhr-riijiching speculations raiely pursues to much Jiur- 
IKise those investigations by which particular truths .are reached, 
while the scientific specialist ordinarily has but little tendency to 
occupy hiinself with wide vicw.s.” VCi have so few scieutific siie- 
cittlists iu politics— -at least in actn^ politics— aaiiuming that Ihuw 
are some few whoso devotion to poutical economy justifies ui in 
BO calling them, that w*e can scarcely tell how far they occupy 
themselves with wide views. But Mr. Spencer, whose Ikr- 
reaching spculations, though at certain points wo may not be ftlfie 
to concur in them, are among tho most remarkable and the most 
valuable of our time, boars unconscious witness to the truth of 
other branch of his statement. When he quite the point of 
vantage whence he views the evolution of society on a large scale, 
and embarks on the itfvestigationa by which* particukr |kolitl<jal 
truths eoncerDing the present state of soele^ in England ought to 
bo readmd, he anivea every noer and then at pa.<tidoxioal or even 
oontiadHfliory results. 

Thus he inddeutally expressed Ms opinions on two of the points 

* Tta fiitidy of By lUrbert fipeticcr. Loudon ; Hmiiy f • 
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contained in the lateet advanced political progranune lutve 
heard of— namely, “free schools and ‘‘free law,’** He is very 
clearly (and it seems to us voiy justly) against free schools, on 
the ground that parents ought to provide tor their own children, 
and that any diminution of the individual parent’s responsibility 
would he directly mischievous, in precisely the same way that 
Poor-laws have hitherto been. And he obviously thinks that 
the existing system of Government grants has gone too far in 
this direction already. One might expect him in like xnauner 
to hold tliat every man ought to pay for his own litigation, 
and perhaps to doubt whether the expenses of keeping up the 
permanent apparatus of civil justice ought not to he home hy the 
suitors in a gmter proportion than they are now. But, bo far 
from this, we lind indications which, when we rcnjoml^cr certain 
passages in Social Static$f look as if Mr. Spencer would like to 
throw the whole cost of litigation on the State. That is, my 
neighhour ought not to contrihuto to my cliildreu’B schooling, 
hut he ought to contribute to my lawsuit. What is the cause of 
this apparent inconsistency ? It is not that there is anything at fault 
in Mr. Spencer’s logic ; hut, as we conceive, that his attentiou has 
never boon properly directed to that ckies of facts which is at the 
bottom of legal proceedings,^ Ignoring or uudermting the difler- 
eneo between civil and criminal law, lie seems to assume tliat tiicro 
is an absolute moral right and wrong in every lawsuit, one party 
being wholly in the and the other wholly in the wrong, and 
that the innocent party ought to bo able to assert liis riglits at the 
expense of tho public. This, however, is not clear, for we also find 
traces of a notion that it is all tho fault of the Stale for not making 
tho law moKi certain, and therefore the State ought U) hear the 
costs ; and we are not quite sure which view predoinmates. Aii}'- 
how it is certain that Mr. Spencer is not at homo in this particular 
held of observation ; and this K'cotues still more curiously lunnifest 
when, in one instance, he quotes on exceedingly commonplace 
flourish about tho liberty of the subject from rrofessor Sheldou 
Amos’s pretoutious and unsatisfactojy work on tho Science of 
Jurispniuenco, as if ho were producing au iinporlant authority, 
and while he dwells on xt^al or supposed abuses of tlie law of 
England, ho mlfises au excellent illustration of tho natural growth 
of institutions with which Its good side might have furnished him. 
For tho Ixjst parts of our common law are precisely those with which 
direct legislation has meddled least, and which have been allowed 
to adapt Ihomselvcs by spontaneous and gividual development to 
the growing complexities of men’s dealings with one another, lu 
this, as well as in divers uthei^matters^ htr. Spencer’s judgment is 
warped hy Ills making it a general article of faith that all things 
done by tho State are ill done. Moreover there is a strange 
and almost unroasomiblo want of sympathy In his appreciation, 
or rather dcprociation, of most contemporary events and ten- 
dencies. In the regeneration of Gonmiiiy — perhaps the most 
wonderful and splendid event of uiodorn history — he stHJUis to 
see nothing beyond tlie establishment of a dangerous military 
despotism, lie has no cncoura^mont to give to the cause of 
national education at homo beyond observing that wo do not know 
yet what education is, and that, if wo thixk to nuilve people virtuous 
by reading and writing, W'e are much mistaken. We perfectly 
agree in Mr. SSpcncor’s general belief-- namely, that while society 
is on tho whole trver improving in the adjustments of its insti- 
tutions to its needs, yet it is ime to expqct nuy one measure to 
make men wise and happy nil at once but his practical conclusion 
seems to be that no single thing that any one uruposcB Is lilcely to 
do any appnxiiablo good, and that consoquo.ntty anybody who is 
much iu earnest ab4.)ut any such single thing is rather mak'ing a fool 
of himself than othervv ise. Of course wo know that he would 
not assert this in general terras, but such is tho impression left 
on our mind as the 'sum and substance of all liisparticulttr dtqireca- 
lions. In ^ort, Mr. Spencer has tried the experiment of writing 
for popular oilect ; his new manner is effective in even a greater 
degree than we should have expected ; but he has also fallen into 
exaggerations and distortions such os come amiss from a philo- 
sopher. though in authors who write merely for ellect they seem 
natuxsi enou^. 

So much lor our disagreements with Mr. Herbert Spencer. We 
And much to dissent from in what may be called the extra-judicial 
part of his teaching, but the next best^ thing to agreeing with a 
thinker whom one respects is to And him an open and straight- 
forwmd advcrsaiy, and no one con complain of Mr. Spencer for 
being otherwise. Bound by no til's to any party, he attacks 
the Sberished opinions of all with perfect impartiality *, Tory and 
lladieal, capitalist and workman, have nil the same measure meted 
to them, and may all And not a few home truths to reflect on. 
We may now proceed to give a rough notion of tho book in its 
outline, and to call attention to some of the passages where Mr*. 
Hexbtft ^ncer excels in his proper element 

That which vire fear we must resign ourselves to calling socdolo^ 
(a name against which wo protested not very long ag^ is physi- 
ology writ la^e*, as physiology generalizes and expUina^ the 
phenomena prestnted by tM individual life of man, so this science 
of society is to treat the phenomena presented hy the coUocdive 
life of societies of men. The ext corresponding to it and guided 
by it is tho ar*'> of politics and legislation, which has to do for the 
body politic that medicine, the art corresponding to phra- 
ology, ha^i to do for the body porsonaV It must he ohserved Chat 
In ws comparison the body pwtic— or, as Mr. Spencer more com- 
monly says, the social orgemsm — is by nc means a more metaphor ; 
but on tiiia point we can here only refer the reader to the essays, 
one of them quite recent, iu which it is more fully worked out tlmn 


in this book. Mr. Spencer gives some snace to meetii^he prs- 
liminaiy objection which may be mged, that the diShtence of 
human natura from the rest of nature makes it impossible for any 
Buch science to exist. Ho answers that every nder and legislator, 
nay every man who acts in hfe own afimrs on his judgment 
as to what other men are likely to do in given eueamstanees, is 
stttltlfled if it does not exist. We venture to add thatatlmt 
ouo branch of the science has in fact so fer established itself that 
its iiuportance is generally recognized, and ita teaching has already 
hod much weight iu the government, not only of men's thoughts, 
hilt of the commonwealth; we moan political economy. 

Again, the scieutifle method of de^g with history, which has 
now well nigh driven out tho bald piecing together of battles 
and gossip so justly condemned by Mr. Spencer, is another 
important contnbution to tho same end. One of the quaintly 
didariic tales of Erminga at Home is founded on the motto— 

“ Whatever man has done, man may do.” The value of history as 
an instrument of the social scienco may be expressed by the 
variation of one word in this ; whatever man has done, man will 
do. Tlio first thing is to get as accurate a knowledjro as may be of 
the thiugs man has done, and the circumstances under whiw they 
have been done ; and then we may hope for some reasonable fore- 
sight of wluit man may do and will do under such circumstances 
as we can look forward to. We iKted hardly add that social 
science in this, sense does not mean desultory canvassing of the pet 
grievanewB of day, nor the indiscriminate propounding of 
schemes for brin^%. about tho millennium. But we must let 
Mr. SpenciT speak for himself in two of his most striking para- 
graphs : — 

Yuu see that thii^ wrenglitdron plate is not quite flat ; It sticks up a lltUo 
here towimh the left— “ ctwlcles,** as wo say. • How shall wc flatten it ? Ob- 
\iuitsly, you reply, by hitting down on the part that is prouiineut. Well, 
hern is a'hainmer. and 1 give tho plaU: a blow as you advhw. Harder, you 
say. iStill no etfV;ct. Another stroke ? Well, there is one, and another, 
another. Tho prominenes remains, you m'O ; the evil is as great as 
ever — ^greater, indeed. But this is not all. hook at the warp which the 
plate has got near tho opposite edge. Whore it was flat before it is now 
curved. A pretty bungle we have made of it. Instead of curing the 
original defect, wc have pitMluced a sot'ond. Had wc asked an artisan 
practised in ** planishing,*' ns it is called, be would have told us that no 
good wns to l>c done*, but only mischief, by hitting down on the projecting 
part, lie would have taught us howto give varioutuy-dlrected and specially- 
ndiuKted blows with a hammer elsewhere ; so attacking the evil not by direct 
but by Indirect actions. The required process is less simple than you 
thoiigfit. Even a sheet of metal is not to be successfully dealt with after 
those common-sense methods in which you have so much confidence. What, 
then, sluill w'e say about a society ? ^ Do yon tblnk 1 am easier to be played 
on than a pipe r ** asks Hamlet. Is huniaiiity more readily straightensd 
than an iron plate ? 

And, again, in a later chapter 

Did not experience prepare one to find everywhere a degree of irrationality 
remarkable iu Ijeings who distinguish themselves as rational, one might 
have assumed that, before devising modes of dealing with cltisens in their 
cori)orate relations, special attention would l>e given to tho natures of these 
citizens individually considered, and by implicaiion to tho natures of living 
things at lorge. Put a carpenter into a blacksmith's shop, and set him to 
forge, to weld, to harden, to anneal, etc., and he will not noed the black- 
smith's jeers to show him how foolish is the attempt to make and immd 
tools before he Iuls learnt the properties of iron. Let the carpenter challonge 
tho black.Hinitli, who knows little about w’ood in general ana nothing about 
particular kinds of wood, to do his work, and unless the blackiunith declines 
to make himself a laughingstock, he is pretty certain to saw oskov^ to choke 
up his piano, and presently to break his tools or cut his fingers. But whilo 
every one sees the folly of supposing tint wood or iron con be shaped and 
flttetl, without an appivnflocsliip during which Uutir ways of behaviour are 
intidc familiar ; no one sees any folly in undertaking to devise institutions, 
and to shape human nature in this way or that way,' without a preUminaiy 
study of Man, and of Life in generitl as explaining Man's life, for sunpie 
funcrions we, insist on elaborate special nrcparatiomi extending through 
years ; while for tho most Cf>mplex ftimdlon, to be aderjuatoly discharged 
not even'by the wisest, we rcqniie no pn;i>aration ! 

Tho difliculty of the preparation here spoken of is. however, as 
frilly recognized as its necessity. A good part of the hook is to^n 
up with the consideration of the various motivosandinfluences which 
are apt to hinder men from taking an impartial view of the evidence 
on which the desired scientific judgments axe to be founded Mr. 
Spencer is csrefiil to point out that almost evei^ bias of c^nion 
prevailing among a majority has its coimterpart in an opjmife bias 
equally potent vrith the minority. Thus there is a patriotie bias 
which naturally leads an Englishman to assume that England is iq 
every way better than other lands; but there are those who, 
striving to escape this error, frill into an anri-patriotic Inss, and 
needlessly cry down the works of their own countrymen. <hi this 
point Mr. Spencer takes occasion to answer the ounent saying 
that we are falling off in scientific eminence ; and be rives an 
admirable and triomphant summair of the j^om^ S edmi- 
tific discovery in Enriand within this centiuy. We srieet two 
more of Mr. Bpencera speoiri points for notice. The interest 
of the first is that H exhibits the affinity of Us method of 
handling social phenomeba^ to that which is already admitted in 

e ical economy. In Hhis place he pdnts out, as a truth of 

>gy, that whatever remedies are apj^ied to countemot special 
causes of mortality cannot of themselves diminish the total amount 
of mortality in the community, since the average maintains itrelf 
by a self-compensating process, and what is driven out at one docur 
comes in at anotiker. Malthus, who is common^ redioned as a 
pure economist, arrived long a^ at the same oemdurion hj an 
•Jmost identioai! line of reasoning. We are not concenea to 
enlarge on the proposition, but only to point out the eolaeidenee, 
which, even if not free from some unconscious reminiscence, is 
equally good for our purpose. 
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Tho lemaining point is remaikable for the intrinBio mezite of ito 
tmtmeot. Near the end of tho book Mr. Spencer considers 
the di&re^ between the characters of men and women in a 
peaiage which is quito in his best manner. He accounts for the 
diiTerences in quoetion partly on physiolo^cal grounds, partly by a 
▼ery ingenious historical, or ratber prchiHtorical, hypothesis: and 
he regards them altogether as deeply rooted in tho luiture of men 
and women os thoy now aro, and oy no means to bo lightly passed 
f)vcr. ^ Ho does not express any decided opinion on the expe^eucy 
of giving iiicrejised political power to women, though ho docs say 
with truth that thoy have a great deal more already than we sup- 
pose : hut it is at all events clear that be is no longer of the same 
mind as when he upheld tho equal rights of women in Si»cial 
JStiitics, 

We laydown tho volumo with many temptations to desultory 
comment still nnsutiHlieil : it coiiteins, as any w’riting of Mr. 
Sptmct'r B neeilA ninst, a grer»t amount of interesting and euggestive 
malh^r, and our only loar is that it nmy have st(»len too much of 
his time and thought from the working, out of his pi'iiicipal task. 


LKhANIVS KN^LISIl GIPSIKS.* 

W E should hardly Jiave looked f(»r a fitter man to write an 
account of the English gip^ieH lliau tln» author of I/anit 
Ifreitmann'i lialiath. Tho ktHMi }M'rci‘ptii»n of cliamcter, the liw^ ! 
ear for tones or Hhados of sjieeeli, the eynipathy with native j 
humour, and tho power of picliuvh^ne de?«eiiption which gave so 
much life to Mr. Tieland'a lioneKt Diitchiuuii, mu!4t needs lie 
the very thing to give ua, in a lifelike, nilurnl, and racy set of 
skelches, tho gipsy and his outlamlish wny.^, his ro^ ing life, and his 
foreign ton«rue. Our authur has flung )iinis(df with coiiHiderable 
zeal into his subject. He h§s Avith iiilinito tiet and patience 
broken the ico wlucli gunrda tlio aeeivts »)f Ilenmny life at home, and 
makes the Jtvo so cluiry <.‘f falk with the huspeeted ffwy/to. Au<l 
he has gone as fur hiist us Egypt to follow iij) the noniad race to 
oiu^ of its reputed soureea, and to note what difrowmeea mark it 
off from tho gipsitja of our <»wn lati(‘s, eouiuions, and nu!c- 
coiirsea. Of tho ti'uthfulni'ss of nil lu' tells us w'o have not tho 
slighb'st doubt or lui.'^riving. Tho book Ihws its own wit- 
ness to the writers assurances that all which is stilted in 
it rolativo h) the customs or ])eculiarilieB of gip.sies hai* 
been gathered diri.‘Ctly from giphiea tbeiiisehes, and that 
every word of their language boro given, whether m conver- 
Hiition, stories, or sayings, wa-s taken from gipsy moutbs. This 
would have git'cn him the fullest title to our gratitude had he to 
introduce us to a race wholly ni'W and strangi*, who held noplaco 
in lit eralure, and had never drawn to itself tho critical inquiry of 
science. 

Hut what are wo to say to a Avriter who sets out with studiously 
ignoring nr sotti'jg aside the whole of what has been sought out and 
made known before in »av ? The earliest authors and the most recent 
fare much about the s:une at Mr. Leland's hands. Not only tho 
nicer disquisitimis of ethnologists luid pliilologists, but tho writer 
whoso driiiuiilic ]»h:1urcH haAo made tho gipsies a household word 
among tho English public, have been shut to him oa ho wrote. 
Whilst entertaining the highest respect for the labours of Mr. 
(loorgo BorroNA' in t his field, he has (iarefully, Ave are told, avoided 
repeating him in the Jcnsi- detail;’’ and he has Inuin equally ahoAO 
lating auytliing from .Simson, IToyland, or any other writer on tlio 
Itomany race in England. Tho two German gipsy letters which 
ho has gone so far ns to admit mav, ho hopes, Imj ex(!iised as starving 
to illustrate an English one. “ Whatever may bo tho demerits of 
his Avork, it esn at least claim to be an original collection of 
material fn^sh from naturt', and not a reproduction from books.” Not 
tliat he is willing to ]irofcK8 liini.solf wholly ignorant that others 
havo taken up the subject iKifore him; for he epeaka in 
. hia preface of there being in existence about three hundrnd 
Avorks on tho gipsies. Ho has at all events, wo may suppose, seen 
tho backs of them npou llbraiy sliolves, or a list of them in cata- 
logues of books. Nay, more, ho has dipped into thorn so £ar ns to 
express a doubt a\ licther man^ oven of our scholars are aware of 
the remarkable social and philological facts which am counccted 
with this fltrango and numerous rdasa of our outdoor population. It is 
tho more provoking that he has contontod himseli with thia mere 
taste, instead of drinking or enohliug ua to drink nioro deeply of 
this recondite spring. Having by a self-denying ordinance of his 
0^1 precluded nimsolf from making use of Avhat ukmi of learning 
and roiscarcli havo doiio befoi*o bun, he trusts, forsooth, that ** tho 
critical reader Avill make duo allowances for tho very great difil- 
culties under which ho has labourod.” What allowance would bo 
rando nowadays for tho dilliculties of a man who sat down to 
draw up an Engli.^ih dictionary with a rigorous detormination to 
l(^V6 out of account the labours of Johnson P It is esiuKUally of 
l^^lish authors that Mr. Leland stroma to toko pride in keeping 
himself i^oraiit. lie, refers indeed to the works of Pott, Liobioh, 
and Paspati, though oven then ho is careful to state that it was 
only aflcr his own vocabulary Avas linished that he looked into tho 
pages of Pott, and was ploased to Hud that most of hU own words 
were already there. He appears at the same time to be wholly un- 
aware lioAV great^ Pott was indebted-for his stock of llomany ^ords 
to the labours or Bryjiut, avLo Avroto nearly a century ago, and of 
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Colonel Harriot, whose vocabulaiy appeared in the Hoy^ Asiatic 
Sodety’s TranMcticM for It Is perhaps less surprisiuff that 

he should never havo heard <5 tho most copious and wuable list 
of English gipsy words extant, with coinpaiative references to 
allied roots, and* thoughtful remarks upon gipsy grammar and flccl- 
donce,gatlierodHt first hand from gipsy sources by Dr. Iklh Smart, 
first printed An the Trtmimtwm of the Royal Philological Society 
for 1 862-3, and '‘i**®*^ i-hen issued as a sepanito pamphlet bvAshor 
of Berlin. Now that wo are promi.’Mjd a Romany English 
vocabulary to follow Mr. Lvjltuid's presefii work, which is to be 
many times nu^re extensive than any ever b«.<foi'e published, reach- 
ing, no hints, to possibly fii'c or six thousand woros, we would fain 
hope that tho author will hold himself no longer bound by histingular 
vow of literary abstention, if only for the sake of sparing himself 
unncccssa^ trouble. As it is, he hae bi*eii at the pains of ^ reading 
a copious fliudostani dictionary cntirelv through word by word to 
a patient gipsy, noting down all wbicU he rcciignizeii and his 
renderings of them,” and he is kind onougli to B.iy that, had Putt 
and Paspati done tho same, thoso learned men would have 
found overwhelming proofs of the Indian origin of Romany. A.s 
he haa met with a writer in an American magazine who dticlnres 
that “gipsy hod very little aftinity with Hindustani,” bt^sides an- 
other author who coolly asserts that the fact of thero being a 
“few Hindu words” found in gi|>sy by no means proACS it.s 
origin to be Indian, he may perliaps tako the more credit for 
what ho would appi^ar to think an original and indepimdent con- 
clusion coino to Lv himself from siodying Anglo-Koninny and 
diirorent works on India. Even now hi.8 study has but led liim to 
the quei»r detinition of the language as “ in the main .Sanskrit wiih 
many Persian words intcrminirkHV’ AvhiUt his historical discovery 
amoimts to little more than the general and vague belief that the 
gipsies are the “ deBcembmts of a vast uiiiiiber of Hindus, of the 
primitivo tribes of flindostan, who were expelled m* cmigmto*! 
from that country early in the fourteenth century.” 

Of the fact of Cipper India having been, cither aboriginally or in 
the second degree, tiie home of this nomad people, u<i sidiolui', if 
for linguistic nnisons alone, Avill now veiitimj to doubt. T-i 
connect their mignition, however, as is so often ilone, with the 
invosion and the barbarities of Tinmur, is to taUo undue account of 
what appears from tho conqueror’s Info by .Nrabschah, that 
'gipises were met with bv Tiiuour at Snmarcand prior to lii.4 iii- 
vottiou of llindoBlan. Would it moreoxer have been the low or 
INiriah caste, to wliich the gipsy seeras mo.st nearly to correspond, 
that tho usurper would bo most likely to drive outr' And would 
they within twenty vears’ time have made their wav so far West 
us riermany, where there ore intimations of them fx^tween 1416 
and 1420 ? whilst at Paris, as Prusquicr tolls us fVom the city 
chronicles, they showed themsidvea in a troop of a hundred or s(> 
in August 1427, giving themselves out as rhiislitin pilgrims o.v- 
ptdled from Egypt by the Mahometans. Tlii*ir own traditions, 
were thoy ton times moro definite or unanimously held tlian they 
are now, would go for little in the esfimation of any practisecl 
ethnologist. But the fact is tliat nothing like a comxiioTi or 
settled account is given of theniselvcu by the gip.^ics of any 
two lands or comniumlics. Vaguely pointing towards tho East, 
their tradition tends on the whole towai'jls tho Egyptian origin 
which the p<ipular notions of European nations hsd in general 
till of late years assigned to them. Yet that the Rom or Uomni an, 
to be identified with the Dom or Doriiiii caste of Hindi k> 8, allied 
to tho Nuts, tho real gipsies of India iit thi' pro.scijt day — the 
letters D and R boin^ hardly distinguisluiblo in gipsy muuihs— is 
not only attested by tlm name they give IbcinseU es, bul bc'rnc out. 
liy proofs Avithout limit from the study of iheir .speech and of their 
characteristic customs or habits, of Avliich the A’olumo befifro us 
fumishes so many interesting sample.s. 

Within his own limits, and telling his own cxperiouces, Mr. 
lioland does much to justify the anticipations we hsuV been led to 
form of his powers os a painter of gip-^y life. Though falling short of 
the dramatic skill and weird humour of Lavemfru or tho liojiumy 
Hye, his piettures of the strolling Bohemians of our highAvays and 
byways are picturesquely drawn, and oolouroJ to tho life. Ho has 
evidently about him that intuitiio tact, or that ma^ic of horJtwnic, 
which is needed to jwnotrate the frccmnoonry of this jxa^uliar mfe, 
and to draw out their esoteric loro. So ivae indeed is any fami- 
liarity with the Komuny speech among the gorgi,^y or outside 
class of mankind, that tlie gipLW is half prepared by the first utter- 
ance of his peculiar tongue to hail in the speaker a brother in 
blood. “ You don’t look like a gip^y yourself, sir,” said a travid- 
Ung tinker, in a tone of gentle repromdi. on lining addivfi«cd in 
iioraany by our author on the Brighton Parade ; “ biit you knoAv 
ou aro one— you talk like one." Tho lai-go numkr of Anjilo- 
ndians residont amongst m must indrivt give at times ojtportii- 
nitics to these itinerants of tho roiuls of holding colloquy with 
masters of their Mcech bi»y Olid tho pale, and may remind them that 
tlieir traditional secrets are not to Im' kept Avitli tho mystery 
which for the first centiuriea of their Eurojaiaii sojuuni hung over 
their origin and their wavs. Still, as our author’s axperienoe 
enabled him to verify, the sfcu’et of tlie Romnry has on 
the whole been well kept in England. 7 'hough mingling 
(reely enough with vagabonds and tramps of every shade, 
though crossing their blO(Kl Yiithi>ut much rcsti’iclion, and in- 
teriTungling with their lOsstern speech any amount of slang 
and patter, there rtuiains in tho gipsy iiu uiidiTgi'owih of natim^ 
which keeps him apart from the lOieap Jswk, llu, tnimping pilferer, 
or the mere loafer and beggar of li'i.^ii or l'riglii«h birth. Tiioic is 
csj^ially, as our author insists, in uo othvr class in these islanda 
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#c Miuch that is qiuiiut or well tulnpltd to the purposesi of the 
iK>vcrwt. You nuiv liOt dot<*ct u trju:o of the subtle indivklm\liiy 
el Rvtionulity ou the roud; but once b»;roim*tti’qiiaintv'd with ufaij- 
hVCKv^^i) spcLimeii of a yijjsy. pars days iu coiiita‘:,alion with biai, 
and, alwvo all, ai’quiiv his foiifwU'nre and ie.f.poi:t, and you will 
wooder that HU'-h a *>0 walely dlff. ront from »*onU 

t’xicd iu Duropo iu ihe uiueiofuiih PeuLury. WhoUu.-r or imt ho 
rori^'^q>ou(ls in point .)[ inielK*. Itud rtatus or ui laleiiL pluLo-i.phic.il 
h'-'ief to the nl(.‘ d ivi.'rl whom uiir author iiu'liin's t«) Ki*e in 
hint, it may bii roiu<\h;l liuil tin.* p’ipsy undt r t'^replinind 

cireuiuslaiu-c.^ i’i iiredoui of tliou^rht^u reliiie'UPiil uf j};:UifN-r. and {'ri 
‘.Kva'-iourti oJ *^0111 which .siirpri.-'C us by Ih- it- i-niin-.i.-L with 

lh‘. e-‘ jiiuior :;i;d till* do,jfi\iduth!n td liis 'inlinan In 

to* a. IVrp*:* t.-'. i 4 rt ili th»' Si Urn of ehn: lIiv OaditiiMl . 1 ‘n (•l>SlT\t il 
the iJripsy wtunosi, aietoLe. si.011 tiMCi'S'd’t tut-nl..! 
bu'bT the uiopi; ra\t>urabU' (/ncumstiMire:-. urilii' in lli-.* .'vw W**;-!d 
Mv. liclaud lus found umny ‘rip'des riji''i' hfs t.i pl.i*tr of 

nHlurtcc and dii^nily. In' this ivmrdjy idu* },u\idu:il etn-iosuro of 
«;(ninr.ona uiiil winlt* luiids, with othvr di.-'eotun;^oiu("it \ lo w 
Vviid life, cun hardly lidl ere ion,; to extin^i.l.di (b. nci*. fhv.- 
hl^h*.i’ value inust iiieo.i.-.e'|U* oi'e aitneh sKiUi’h* .*oi tiie-t**'!!. iie** 
p-\Yi*dah K) lih-iihe niid olb*u toi;i‘hIn<t a.** tlio'jo b b'jt- ur. \V«* tuiv 
rr'.rtet ihat Mr, Is land dhl not hdlow tho rKninplf of t^iin.ioji aiul 
(.’hj'’i!^to|iljt*r Ij win u the we,ll-. MIjrd. lii >i-l;i(;od «-1 ;;!]•'*,> whom 
Its c-illr the I’voiisrnr lUiidi- lilin tin* iii\ i lirU' }nopi> tl to w.indri* 
tn-tMliei' over l'.ti_-i.-iul ('o.^l-fo*-- with a donloy ;oid .1 rinlni jtH‘! to 
w-U tortiim s. More a.UonturoiiM ihuii Jiiin'-elf, two < ♦\foiii un l**!- 
yjradujilrs, li*' 1 •II-- U'l, eouM Ju t Jo-i.-t tin* ^jul'len rt; rn-i* oi 
I'lr on a ri\ \v ei Iv’i' i'nh with ji eoiiji'i.- of '.’.ip'*, hut, m ftr 

(vo»i> ;,doiyin:r in th*' evploii, wojo lU in.-iiaJ ib.ad of li .,0 
^■•oM^le eoiiMiy ■•n,\\.-paj;er. Wind .-•erivl'' oi' too iniifr Ibnn.oiv 
li's* iiih'lit 111 {-Hill v.'.!Vm be ;^Minid i‘i lIh. world 

WL #an bill li!i,i,^iue. I'roiu wliat osu’ .'ii.tl-ior di.e^s tnit »*l‘ ih" 
ibo'rioro, i)V rijui]>, the K.i{ //iaii; 5 j;„;ro, or .-el. M'l-iii.iii, or tli.j 
iMuI ‘lU^ii), alre.: !v jin.'le I'amiliar lo 1I.1 bv? liornn,, anil uo.n 
*.bL* pKjiianl evauipa '1 of tin timlii. or pipM' rt,ori(*«, wbiib In.* 

U...* d.-niip-lit t in ibr M]»piaidi\, we eau jtal^e how iu~ 

»n.); 'bir ,i bi.olv he n.i;»ht with more su/tnined and ?'\r.loi„uilc 
V Uoil-) li t\e .•'0I b, fr.jT n,-. \^^■ e;tJi f^eareely e\pee^ hk y.r.il Tor 

!t Mil aiy i illi or b’j;«.iid, ^ti•llulul( d .ir it ia h) eujmuw extract*^ 
.'.d!\ iu'CoinpiOi\iii)i lr.*.)''bd MiJij, to i/m-lp' uuioii;jr.l \\U i.‘ad«‘i» 
•.*ivle 'jr bumin’i' Ibiiat :u'l«'r }.«p‘*y lin i.Oiio. jud/' 

i fioin l:’s ehej.l-.r on 'litJ.'^ els moloiie'^, wliieU w* fiacre! Wt; 

’uiv* no r' po t > intt» in detail, should ee eApt«*L lo liud liiiU 
;i. Vfjy .M)Und or e''iliiiii ^jiuide aiuon,,: ll).‘ i M-ern-h,* of Orknlal 
'.'-•rivalivts or j’lU'ls. ithlll, lor the -uuple liaiu it rij * •' 

.a.id the la.M} etuions i'ut^ witu vdih li it t.s- .us ix.-j ••''oi-' 
Inis iitlie-suitw n jie ‘j's cud lb- u' h*!.: li • . 0 *, bo d» u.- 'rvea 
-■> be read with iiUeuti«»n .m i tiuudvs. 


i AA'.'l/ytM, orjuipiil.ir Lnle, is us/.'///»//b', or Muuelliiu,: tuude up, 
i ». sitvs 0, liussiaii piuvmb, l>ul n or aoiiyr, relile'j li> 

\» of fart. I'hat iiiuiiv of ihv /ir)<htu\ or *’ iiieti cal r uu;ni(H->,’’ 
ahvyut the lienjeh of liief, dij^tiiilied I’lLUipb they may b. wi»li the 
'.itb; of *• historieal imeiiis/’ have vi ry lillle ti» tlo wibli the ruber 
'.vd.ui of fuel, will bo siillieientlv e\i<lvul to r\*rv uader of unr 
Niiau'w notice (.Nuvemljev y, iJ'/b) oi’ iMr. (iilfei<iiii*',V roijeelioii 
if “ ( )ue;n« Ibnliiias.” Pnit. side by side with lh*\>ie iaytliu- 
I'Vb'.'d fuijcie.^ or :idiiplati'n.:i o'l i‘o!'ei;rji I’oiii.inees, ilium occur 
iu bis (aipueioiiH vadunii! a uundj. v t»f |.oi;ius of a leully hibtoii- 
e:i\ cbar.ieU'i - iveoyds of acliud t;\e.uls, meiuoib s of nal persoms, 
idl moulded ;»iltr the )>alterii of iJie moHutal laiieies in which 
«o vtiibodii'd ill*! traditions of h ]»i’eiiisloiie or imn^riuiivy 
pt^riod, Mr. Iliirerdimr lias not orrauped the fruits of hio rc- 
itr.*,!v;hes lUTurdiu^ to their subjects, ue< law been done in Iho 
caw of the Kuiiiiiihoi and Kireelcky culloctioiis, but luis kupt 
tj'yfetlior all tlio poeiim recited by e;wb rJuipsodist, of whatever 
natru'e their tliciims nmv be. And therelbre the rt'uder L» liable <0 
liuss with sUrtliu;^ ubruptnesti from tales about winded sloods and 
nevmi-Ueuded puakes to uietncjtl chrouiclcrt of Hwedisli or (.ierninii 
ccaiqiui^tiH, fruin fiiutiij>tie dealinpiH with aiiy nothinj^s to MOinewJiat 
J^ro^liuie recollcc lions of Iviui the Terrible buporiutijndinjf the aiege 
nf K.iriin, or Alexia Mikhiiibwieh convoliinj^ the ( Tenoral Aasenibly. 
b'ioiu tui ti.rti.sli (5 i^oini of view' these really liihlorionl a«>nyH are de- 
cidedlv iuferiop to their mythical prodocessurs j but they am iihvay.a 
and often valuable ua ivlica of by^roue. public opiuioii, 
tnu^ira of tho iuiprobsions made by viu'iouft hibtorii! cbanielers on 
tin? iiuikIh of tho Uusshiu peasantry. 

Koimti'kablo as ia the lbn«lno 5 .s vvith wJiich the villa^’-emiustrels 
tvl \urtb-blttHt Uusaia dwell on the lou^-vAiiialiod •'loriaa of the 
SLMiUi-Woskjrn priucipulity of Kief, .still more stra/ijro at first 
wgbt appears tho couuairative mtUvuce of Uiissian p-ipiiifa' poeliy 
writli rt'apoci to the Tartw yolio uiuler v\hich so jujujv i^encra- 
Ooad of (tubsians jti'oaued. flut itjcorde which tell of past ^plen- 
douxft are natuially mows attractive than those which recall a 
ihm of hiimiliutiou, and «o the uUal picture of a victoiious 
Yladunir, fe.iatln}^ nuionf; his im^tAi'^iibh* champions in the ^demuiiig 
buUa of Kief, was not likely to be diapkeed in the nalioaiU 
of tho p uplo by even the most truatworthy portnuts ol 
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ibreijufu tvrniita or tho Jiiost Ikithful doUnoatioiw of ignombiMiia 
dtvfoiit. Yhe Tartars, it k true, are frequently montioued in those 
poeimi, but llj*‘ir namcri itro geneniUy tjikeu in vain, yf»t as were 
lUoso uf tho “ SavaceTis” in our metrical roinaiicos: Russian 
heiMo-i vir.Il I he tl olden lIor'li*, Jkty and Kalin load thoir amks 
to iho :div;c id’ K ief, but the aim of tho visit, tins results of tho 
e.ttacb, ililibr wldelv in Hudr poetic iispect from their pro.*«o reality. 
The f.et.i of ibo lailnv domiimtion have for the luo^L part died 
oui of ‘ibe iiiciunry of the pcoph;; but certaju words c<miicctcd 
with it have .•iiii lived, and the names of Tuvliish or Mongol 
V »"s an* now* ctuployed, by one of the reviiiLn'S f.imilhir to 
lliii wl;iill/i,r of lluie, to point a (JlirisliKii moral and iidorn 11 
Ibi -dill t-.le. Almo't tiio only genuino sou^/s about ibe ‘‘accursed 
T:i 1'. ” ‘ . lu to b*- fbn:,(» whicU Uil of (.•lirisri..ii wonmu tiinl 
.■hildreii r .rad away lutu cajitivity, tbo jiauuojiofl of 

j linu. -['r riu.;rrii‘g b.iiiic' pvov\d nii>r«* pe.nuaiient. tlu'.n tbosc of 
1 i‘U.h'a:l di Lii liu* pr» .'-eul c-dU ei’.iui wo luul evor;il refor- 

; » iv'i .. t') ibefu *»;’ ibis u.ilure. .V (Mjri''tiun la-ro niec'l.-i ‘‘ :i lic-itbcii 
I To‘‘..r a-fs. Id, .111*1 ‘‘ by tlnd's aSHisl.uiee " oveieoliies him, kucok 
! up 111 LI-, whiic b-.-t-a.-.^” and d- iiiiiud 1 IiIt M.inie, ;oid birLbplaCc 

*' I'.'ll im-, lima In ele a 'r.ii!-ir, 

I'H.m Iti: i.ie.l .ir! I'l-'it, <1 v. 'i‘iL Tb-vd" r' 

U. V. h.\t 1. UiiL a‘ t liuMJ I- illc 1 " 

To whicli ilu* iiillil.l ill I'irsi re;i:ie.- Ill it, if bo v.civ the corrpiofor, 

I liO oulil not lauiibl'* liii h*'* w Uii «pi(‘.**li«iri.s : - 

I “ V\'t u* ! kiaiiii'.; n i I'li w.'ijr'* lueii.f, 

I 'I in v.i.il* !ii> j'L w.-iiM I ’■;»JU ii]», 

p!-; k ..ill t'ly I jI.I In ,iil. ’ 

I Ibil ho l^.u*u;!l\ complies villi bi.i ooiiqui.rur’s roqueyt, and 

I dic’d'-o, ili? ii ; .10. >*o Jii‘.i|! 5 *mi TirL *r i.*? la*, but ;t lliieskn {U’ince, 

i i ,Mv wl. 'll lliv- yi'.tis old by d’.irlur (Mptov.s. As soon as 

till vicliu bee’’.-* liih r iplivc’s u:iiuo mid addiw-, 

I).. litm ill liis w htl*i 0 ]riu‘, 

l.irV' (itiii to liis .swill loii, 

Ki-.'n. s Imu o'l liiH •iwrol lipM, 

I Mid •ji(' << bi'v»‘ u-i !i’o* jOiiL'‘-lo,’?t br*'thoi’. TJio Sbiveijii.in Valoiiliiio 
, iijid (>i.. .11 il:(:i tide boitio, Mid I’cdov, tlio vieloi*, inlrodue.'s 
j L.i’.e, iJ' ■ v.'.iKjiii b- ( 1, 1 » bis motlu'r as a cnptieo Turbir, ayliino: 
Ui it lu' uaty be lio-eiiablv Iroalcd. W lu'eeu]*o:i : he rejdi<-i ; — 

“ \b, tlii*ii .li* li’ ( 'old ol* mil..' 1 
lUil I but ) It- I - my oM ,-*i. 'y.'.Ii, 

I w.'uM gi» I"! lb into Ihv* w nl..' • .mir, 

‘''■‘i/e till' r.’ol.ii liy bi' rii'liiv 
I'Jjli'; rlie r.iil.'U i’ul.Mb •!. « j. \ .liiU , 

1' i;*i 1 la I ill : oa \ • !li>iv -.iinl, 
t i. . •* i 111* r.ii ifii* Vv.ii* r li u'.ii i li>‘ - Ill di j.ib.** 

Ihit of eoiu,-.-*, when slie In ar.'^ Hint tin* plriui.M.i‘ k no Jaatiicn, bul 

■ iier o w a 


Sin* In.'l' iis iolo llie wl'li* < oiii t. 
bVai" to will le III r *iiii jj, •‘i.niiliug, 

S 1/' ? Iiiiii by tbe W'blti* b:niil->, 
Ki--'.'? Ill 111 oil Ili-! .‘Vvei t lip*, 

Calls biio her .sou, In.T own «li'.ir hoa ; 


aud tin n. ou Inepilable tlioiiglits intent, euriios off tlio brotliors lo 
Ucv own bower, wln-ro 

Slif ''i-.Us tlu'in Jit llic "nk-'o b.aird, 
lleii^.'ib's llidii w llli ibiin! V e.iti s 
(Jllijs til* IU lioiawL'.l iii|iior to ijiiuir. 


In lln* poems duseribing Turiar sieges of Kief by I>aly and 
liar*} but little, that is cbaiMeterislic of tlio Tartar period, 
'j'h*', iiiv.ider.? fiiv always repelled, being in that reaped singuliU’Iy 
unlike the lerriblc foes who from lime lo liu'o swept ticvo.^s llvisshi 
like u Hood, li'iiviijg nothing but des-olutioii b«'biii.J thoin, or who, 
from ihcir divtiiiiL camps, ruled their (dirisluiii vur-sals with the, 
brill sway of contemptuous strengtJi. Alany uf ihese poeina aro 
jireeedcd by a Idiul of preliid.^ iu which the beleaguured city is 
represi'itlcd, under the form of a fair maiden, ns mourning over its 
iippruiwhiug woce : - - 

All iilojig till- VTull of the elly, 

Tlu rc -ue^’. Ji iiiiinlen t.iir to .-.(*0, 
llobliiij:; ill hur baud-* the holy lio.sp. 1 . 

Jti(t li'ss iliio*; .<*lie rejul tliiin weep. 

Th.il i.s .11) iiieiv Duiiden I'nir, 

It i'* llie I'ily vv.iU whioh wevp,*:, 
l)iMiiiii*j' ifial oYiir Iviol'Ls laipvULliup, \mw, 

fklually iinliistoniiJil, ah hough roiil persons uiid places are man- 
tioiiod in them, are tlie pooms iibuui J dt luauimu invasions and 
HiogiTi of Mo'Umivv, iu which the enemy are bullied, not by anna, but 
by magic. It is not until we ruoc^i the songs about lv.'m tho 
iWrible that we begin to tread upon really lilsla.ic gwiind. In 
tlierii the Tartars are justly placed in an infeiior poeition, and 
cerl.iin evculs, such as the caj»turo of Kazan, aro d(>^orik.‘d with 
tolerable uccunicy. In om? of them, for instance, we see the 
i terrible Tsiir vvulcbing the boloagueri*d city, and Hying into a 
paM:"iou becjiuso the mines h<* has bad coiistrnctfMl beneath ita walk 
do not explode. One pf llm gunners is about X^j explain the cause 
of the delay, when BuddiTily Iho tiro reiu'lm^ tho powder, and the 
walls of Ike citadel arc hoistoil into the air : — 


Thun all the Tartnis bocami* terriflud, 

'I'licy aubniirn-.l thi'ni'^elvus to tho Whit*^ Tsar. 
Thus s))aku 1 Im* 'Imi I avs : 

" h’or uvfv til- oiiv Kazan henetttli holy Uuasia, 
Boneutli ]i»»ly Ihusia tlu* iiivindbk* 

The iuvin. ihlr, tho by (.lod bilovcd '. " 


In the present collection tho poem about Ivan the Terrible which 
! must frequently n^curs is that which relates how he ordered his 
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^ death. A Tartar rliioftain from the 

Ctolden Jiorm flonda to infbrm the Tftir that he is alxuit to ravnj/a 
llupsia and occupy ** t^t-one-huilt Mo^scow/' I'ho anyrry Tmj* ordew 
hifl three soiw to aDniliilate tlm in’^olent fo«», “ not lefmnj;^ fifi imieli 
aa a fowl alive.’^ This is done ; hut afltr tlie victory Prince 
Vasily cnlnmiiiittos liis !)rothor hVdor, aiM-nsinpr him of rv. 

The pasaiouate Tsar orders hisson*s heiwl to hestnidc off and net iru 
tt lauce^ addirij^ : — 

IJrinj; hillwr dnrjivf JicjkI, 
i^.'t it np iti fVont »»f‘inv wlni«'-*»t4>in»d 
In Inait of my lalthvil rn.'u'iiipui, 

111 Ironl «>*■ my i.'iysUd iniri'orti. 

Fedor is led away to thu .seiitVold by jMnl\*nta iSknmtof ('leilly ojio 
of the worst of tlio I’nir’s vilo histrnmonts). Kiit the prince’s 
mother nisbe.^ in liiisto to the hoiu’-e of her l»ronn*r, wlio <rir//M in 
odtonislnnont ill Lor disordtu’tMl dress until he leaviis tin' cium* (»f 
her hiuTiod entry. Then ho pillops alhu* the evorutiiumrs. shiiIa's 
otf Skuntof.H liertd, and rtwMies the ynuu^* prince. Next ilsy tl>o 
Tsar is moiiriiinjr hiltcriy “ in (.lod’a church ” over h{‘» son’s deiitli. 

Thieves and robhers,’’ ho .mys, “ lind ])ro1«etor.s and presort eif*. 
hut lor ray own Siui i.s no pmloctor, no ])resovvor to Ijo found.’* 
Then his brother-in-law tolls liim that llio yoiuitr princo is still 
alive, and the '.rsar’s heart bsconies once more i»»viul. 

Of the time of eoiifiisiou xvhiidi tollowed the roijrn of the 
Terrible 'I’sar wo liave but few and Irre/numlarv records in the 
present collection. .Still they suili<-e to brifvr licfore our cvc« .'^tirue 
HCeiies in thefnetiUiil lif*. of the ill-starred ** (.-TH.-^hka tlirepielV' the 
original “ DeinetriuB.'* According’ to mie of llic.^e popular 

verBioiiB of bis story, 

No -'lUM.ri* h.xl the (livf ;iim 1 Iu!i' I'lf Tn;''t T-av, ^ 

Than tlu* «li»a: ainl thief (If’lmiuup.l to vy\ mani-'d ; j 

not choosin'r c, briile from .■•mitiijr the <1 of “ the Pr;iic*-s 

and Poyar- in sloiiy M'osc iw," bill the f.itliu-jnhm 

Prineef’?t Mari.^diljn. (Marina), uiid that on niic of llni d lys lo-pt holy 
by tins Clnircli, ^o tliat 

TIk l.’iliu'tv and Poy.us wt'rs' to 'llviuc w. r\l«'o 

Ai (.di-lik.i and Maii ui N\» nl lo llu- baUi. 

Mof'juxcr b-: uolored “ tliu hipjj’est hell o^' all " to Ix' arauidi-d, and 
prochuiiat am to b(^ made that his htloveil f.uWr-iu-laxv wa? 
coin inj; from havi^'Li parts to p.ty hiiii a 'fhe consc>'|iU'ta’C 

j>f all which xvas, that one day lool » d out of window 

and saw’ that bis puUco waa Uj.iei. by troops, ‘'all hy troop.*4 with 
lancoa.” VV hero upon 

Ondjk.a Ibirik-!! in Iiih primely mind, 

“1 will m«,\vnn.> ;.i v.iu^s 
Anil will ily awaiy a^i .i di \il.'’ 

liistoad of doinpf so, h<uve\er, In* (*fi]y tumbh.x-^ out of ihe 
xvindoxv and i.s hilled, Pal hw wife Mari.^diha turns her.-self into a 
niiifTjiio and (lies far away. 

Aa A spefinien of the not very nmueions }ioenia ror»!rriuj,r to tin? 
rci^i of Alexis .MiklmiloN ich, we may tiiKe l int whicli destuibtx^ 
how he calls Ids Hoyais lopuber, and asm I bom xvlieilu'r Jio tliall 
con&iit to ^ivo up SiLKilcii.Mk to till* Kiii:r <d' Sweden iu exidijui^o 
fur siJjotli'T city, rortlnlep lie' Piiuci .-i of rA»IJi.n'.a .iiid Aslrakhau, 
draw to the Tsar, how down le.vv hi foiv Idjii, and say tliat, as 
Smolensk is not *• a Aiiia.’ovile riU hut is ‘* a Idllnuudaii cily,*’ 
and Contains xvry f<*w s-ddievs mid in.t a J'.o Jdii^'d-woith of Ium- 
}-'Uv<i, it xviii he as wtdl to part with il. ilul Ihince IhiuiUi 
MilosLiv:>kv t *nlrji<ljcls them tkitly ou every p»iint, vrUeroupou the 
"ls.tr at oiii’c ui ikeS him Voevinlc of Siuolf.i. \ j 

Diit ns lei* the Priiic*" wf AHtrnhli.'ui — la* touU iied linnp-d liiui, 

Anti as lui* till* I'rbic*^ of lJ«ldi,ira — he clmpp-.-d lii» li^-ad ulu 

At A latt'V pefiod WO find a siinilar stnrv fold t>f the Fmprc.!»s 
(latherine fl., who is enniruoiietl by the SxNuVi.*;h TGn^ to albw 
him free qmii'tcra in tho Kremlin. All *' the prim-ipal field- 
inai’shal.s*' are in a fcmhle frijdd. an<l are reaily to Mihnnit to anv 
tlefrra'latiim ; bet a Ikm ('’■o^xack ainl iinolber soldier wlra sfatid 
bixsido the Km pruss utter such brave w orris as re-'^toTo her failin;r 
courfli^o. Ily way of conclusiini xcexvill tpiofe tlio folloxving’ rnetri- 
oal rca'ord td* tlio occiip.’»tion of IkTlin in 1 7(10, after the battle of 
Iviinersdorf, by thn Kussian irnops undor tlio command of 
Tottleljen;— 

Oh ! wveps Mild w;iiN our I’ni^dan Kiii^, 

A.s iseated afnr on the hill so hip-ii, 

IIo l(ii!ftiTiu;ly looks ou lii.< .stronichold dcur, 
liis !s(nin;;^o1d deal, his city Ih'vh'ri. 

^ ** O, Hlron^lwild id* mine ; < t, .'<tr«n^liold dear! 

O, rity llerlfn, niinn otv'n Uorlin ! 

By whom art then held, my «tnwehokl ik-nr ? 

By the 'raar, tlio White iVar, art thou held, 

And eke by lira Bussiim Ijcueral I ” 

'rhroaf'h the streeta as a trader llio (kmcral go<*.s 
l*'or powder itnd hall dons tho trcnerid tnuiu, ' 

1‘mdea, nioriMiwr, foi* caonoti score. 

(^‘ip^,ivfl he loads the PritsHian Wife, 

C, apt! VC tho fair one leads .md Bsk.s 
“ Whither awny Iioh the TnuiRian " 

« Tin I yo (lencrnlH dolterl and dull ! 

At his taide Mt tho Pni-ssian Kinir 
A.S it »fi<ar-whito .swiui ! 

At his wimluw s^ut ilie Prussian Kinff 
Ah a pigeon blue ! 

As n r.iveh hhM'k thorrnsoion King 
To hi.s ships has tlow’ii. 


XAKCYA 

njlUAT pixwnniug toleranco for inferior literary work wlulA 
ck'lnjica libntrii'S and covers dr.txvino-rijoiu tables with ilm 
tv:* 2 ihy pivnluctious af writer* who fu*o ignorant of the livst priii- 
ciplca of till* art tlu'v profess bus also an «*vil reaction iipiui 
who 1 ki\ 45 nil the talent iieccHSarv to make :i good artist and want 
only tho iudiisvvy without which tahnit is a xvatted gill. Tl^ 
same ignoivinci? or indillevcncc on the part llio public which 
Irada iJimu to accv'pl, a*j HiT>t-rate, perfimMain-e.s on ih*' stage which 
their imco.stor.s would scarcely have <'*.idiiri*«l, 1 i;h cstHihlisslii'd it iw 
u rule in literature that when once an author ha^j luiuh* a succcflB 
his name i.s to liocome a poisev'^iou for ever, a tidi-iuiau that, will 
ensure oxcolleiUH*. to his wiu'ksj. The mtdiuesh fiffio artist, whclhnr 
painter, placer, or uviUr, to luKo ,ul\;mt,ige of lliiri bt iicvotent dla- 
losiiiim is no bad test «*fhis lovo fir hiri «rt. Tliut n.’ou-hlOTi 
MS all tho Ulevit which :i writer iiceils to ri,'*? to enniiei)f;o carmut 
he, douhlod. In her tirsd booh tho real Ham" of cusirixe isiwer 
ttliono <uit. and gave piomise of a valiMble additiori to lUo Ijction 
of tho country, a piMinise wlmdi Iia«^ not yet L^ en .iccompli.shod. 
llic iltimc, indeed, hrjs glimuicreil more or less bnghilv in all her 
succeeding works, hut it lum not bi‘<*n fo>!ervd <u’ temlt^d; iJ Inwi 
been left to its own de\iec«, and now \\a light and svanuih 
oo) luourufully friint. Xn,tri/ opens well euou| 4 ]i, with a lixoly 
description of nil iho children, hig and little, of liief»'}>y family, 
of which Nauey hciself is a member, eu-ugeil in )u.ikiiig tdlV?*. 
That the heroine should bo built du oxfictly tlio .^mne lines ;j.s all 
Mis? fh’oughloii’.s oilier heroiius was only to Ijc cxpecrcii ; it hiuf 
long 1 ) 1*011 the. fashion of novelist. s to reproduo^ t.heir priucioAl 
characters, either in their old names or clofticcil wifli liic thin tlLs- 
guise of a uixv one, in all their work'*, .and for this uiislsl.c lim 
author has the excuse lhat slu' ni.akes it in g‘oo'1 (seoip-my. And 
at the outset A'ancy, jls well as tho rest of I he (in*y fsniiib of 
brothers ami .sisti*rs, hiekeriug yet aifccti' Oijte ov» r du ll' 
f.icture t)f ti)tlee, ciammimls »»ur jV'upatKy inton-^iL; and when 
the exeitotuent of toffee gives pl.'icc to that cained hy dii} arrival of 
Sir iloger Tempest, a rich emvi’.y h.ieh'Ior, i.t. .i \isiloi* t*, tho 
huusc, feeling eevhiin as wo do ihal tbU v!.-:! will i nd in bis 
nmrry ing X:incy, we, hope, also that he uki\ tavs ont to be ap'iT.- 
tible 0.9 \\«*llas wealtliv. .Ml the talk con."'^«lueni ou .l»e .iurn .imv- 
uicnt of thi's snTi\aln-' well Uuicbed and uat u*.:l, in tlie au;’..or‘si 
best style of luiniurous do'ieriptioii, in i.s iilrfo tliis uaouut of Ibniify 
priiytT.^ in iLu Oiey hoia-ehold : - 

Algirnou ha^ tlirust his licail far out Ih-.lwaeii the rui)"^ td .uM’h.iii 
and .'Ilk els to la* iiiudUe li. uttlidtaw it ni:xkni,a* inovt ii,(*uts of Omn* 

lelvdsulkKjtk.il. The Ih.it i' t.' jltliilv walking oa l.is kme-' .vni.srf tire 
• par*** that intervoTie-. heiweon them to h:irhjir;i, with intent, as I t.tti w.'H 
know, of «nM‘einly pinehimr^. If tatlivr iinhiiiton li].^ ovi'h, or mow !i>s 1 v».vh 3 
< It harh*y-<M»vn, we are nil doa»l invn. 1 my hrentii in u ai*i v»Kw .ijvony- 
'I'Juink hi'.iven ! the haisli iveilation atiU lluws »»n with vijii.ihlo hnal - 
iio.^. lit happy Igiioivuiee of hi.*) oli‘s|>ri. !•.:’» imiie.s futlif r is . nil a<.ldiig, or 
lather nrilM I. »g, the Almighty {f>^Y rhi're ]i men* of lominajnl th.*jn e!Uo*'i.'y 
in his tone) lo prosper tlio 1 fl/di ('onrt of ParliaineDl, y\lso th.* Ihat i * rj(»vy 
rohiiiMnc- to his pl.iee, trave.lliiirf Mitli M»rf>ridng nni-^fk i.iphJji / ov^ tlia 

Tiukey <*iU‘pet, ih .imring shiiH mid his fect fifker liim, 1 iir.uir a h /«5 

Inoatli uf rdiej’, uiuJ dro]! luy hot lace into lu.v spiv.ul luinds. 

Hut the rnader, unless c.illous hi tho raiiLter of the most ordiuirv 
Imnutiiify and .social ohsenance, is doamtMl to .sv.iii di.^ijip'Hilt- 
ment .an to tlie heroine’s characicr. Two days Hioi' tiK' am vat of 
Sir Jb.</er TemjM>st, iin old friend of her iUlber’s, a jim'fecl strawn'r 
until then to )u*r, aim lauilides to him llu.t his old friend \a an 
object nf hatred to his children. ,Mr. tmiv wiis uo doaht a rlLs- 
uifrocable pars .n, ill-ten iperad and a»*lll.=h, eourtoom'. i.-rily in tlm 
pnwnco or comp.my •, tut tlm piosMisaioii of these rpmliii* s would 
searcehMVeWTant hb dnagliler’s halinif him, still leas In r talking 
of him hi such a mamier to a iimii whom idm knew lo oidcrhoii an 
entindy opposite! x’iew of his clmnicLer, Tin? baiuunt, Imwewx’, in 
all other jioiuls a most worthy and tinishcHl gentlcm o:, v*iih«'r has 
lax ideas on the »iibji*cl' of hlial duty, m* is entimiy h'iiuih*.d by 
th© infatuation of lovo ; for in reply to the. ijl-c;iturtul tira^m 
doUvored by Xauey iie’ainst her hither, lie iUtcuiplH a Ume ajio’iogv 
for his old friend, and, Jmviiig taken a fort night to think lln* uiuiXt^c 
over, pi’ojio.'Hiii to Nancy and is ectvplod. liie semu* in which tflm 
announces this irajuu-iaut liiet to llm brotlim ami si.stojs in con- 
cIrto ussK'iubled recidls, as do all tho family sfjeiu's, the ketui- 
iieiftfl of obvcrviitiou ami lightness of liiiich which first Urou^hi the 
writer into noliec; hikI diws that between tho horoino .'»?m 1 
her accepted lovor, n I though this is miun'd by a pu'co of hful 
teste) which tlie author tehes ocisuiun to K.^peat olscwhcro .ifi/ir- 
wards. “ Iloger,** s.^.yH Nancy, “ is a riomt) I have Ijtieii very paitial 
to, until ’* (laughing a litflej ‘‘^tho Claimant threw discredit oa 
all Uogers ! *’ 

Tho wedding-*lay gives thn author an opportunity for a piiv.u of 
' description 00 pretty and ck'ver that wo (pmt*' part uf il to i<how 
‘ that Miss Krougliton can xvrite really well xvhon sac idioofus to roka 
, the trouble: — 

! .\U iiMind tell* old flowfi'ini: lh(»m flmre is ji .'mioJl nirrrt't, miJk-wIiil.' ,inA 

i ruse-nid, uiftiwn p«*t«bi. Kvory rti.wvr that has 11 cup, i- h^^:Ilir^g it iwiin- 
fuU «f cold clew. VTek h siltliu; un tbv top of tlm hloiie hUip.^ bci' eank 
pricked, and her UtUe blac*k uo^e working iiiystcrimiJily ud ’jbo siiifCi Um 
luorniug air. 

On tho Iwight I'lnvcl walk Ktimcb the j.'ickdaw, kioking ratli'w n fbueread^ 
objei't iu his black suit, on this g.’iudys'uloimid <i^y : lite gray brad very 
miu'h on one sidr, nnd his round sly turti^d upwards ni dislioiiA'at. .undt- 
tAtioii. A worse lMi*d.tkttU Jaeky clo.^.s tu)th‘i|>. liia life is mu? long •wuwn 
ofliurony, and 1 know tiiat if Iw had the gift of npecch, he nuuld ubo be R 
coasuminato liar. _ , 

• iVrincy. A Novel. By Kluidn Brouahtem, Anthor of “ ited an n Um 
I s Slie,*’ Ac. 3 vote, buiidon : iteeba. d Bentley & .Sma. 7673. 
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From thia point the book steadily declines in manneir, tone, and 
interest ; nut tliat there is much to be aaid for the manner up to 
that point. A ynanij^ woman of nineteen who says, as Nan^ does, 
spealiinjr of the number of her brothers aud sisters, that a French- 
man might well hold up his hands in astoni«Mi horror at the insane 
pruUficness (sir), tho foolhardy fertility of Jiritish householders,” 
would lie very likely to make her heareis hold up their hands in 
aatonied horror. 1 his sort of thing is accompanied in tho coiu- 
mencemont of tlio book by a dash aud spirit which, if they do 
nut quite c.arry it olf, at least make tho reader look upon it mure 
lemoutly than when, ns later on, it occurs in tho midst of a 
duhiess vvhich, unlike Mininda s, is fivr from being good. 'Hie plot 
of Nancy, such plot ns there is, be gins with the heroLneV marriage 
to Sir Itugor Toiupest, and reminds one of iiulhiug so much as of 
those rivers meniioiied by ITurodotus, which commence with on or- 
dinary sti'cara,and,instcud of Mowing naturally to tho sea or a lake, 
diniinisli gradually in their course, growing ever thinner and 
poorer, until they vaiiieh mystoriously und arc lust to sight. I'lio 
nspjiy pair arrive during their foreign tour at Dresilon, a pliico 
wliielj has of Into become a very fashionuhlo resort for people in 
novels. Miss llrougliton takes ocessiun to display an extraordinary 
piece of carelessness by speaking of tho y<mng Bavarian utficers in 
light blue uniforms who are to ho S'ion in DresMon. It requirt's 
no great geographical accuracy to iiscei-taiu that tliis tuwm is 
in ftaxmiy, and tlie light blue unifurin is well louiwn in 

Oermany by its very peculiarity. Atlhvstloji. however, while thti 
impulsive Kanry is porfurmiiig the sumevvluit unusual feat of 
lookin^i olcalthily over n. strange ollicer’H shoulder inlu his plate to 
see what he is eating, slio enc.uuntprs the gaze of a young Kiiglish- 
luiin, vvho tunis out to ho an old acf|uaitilauce und iieighhoiu* of her 
huybaiiirM. This young man, Mr. Musgnivo liy Tniiie, who has a 
way <»f looking “murdorou?',” and like “a laualMome Ihiindei*- 
cloud,” whate.ver that may be, promptly makes love to Lady 
Tempest, lie iuak‘*sllio tirst declaration of his pasaion in a senti- 
mental riddle, which strilves h'-r a.s so funny that, to luse the 
authors own words, .she “covers her liiee willi her handkerchief 
and roars.” Tho Tt'iunest i r<‘turn U» hhigland, and soon alter their 
Hi'rival Sir Roger is tfiaeii out to tho We^U Indies by bva»ines.s, and 
ItJiivcsNuncv estiiblishud iduno at Teiiqu-st with .Mr. .Musgravo fora 
close Jiei^hbijur. Her behaviour at this juncture would in any 
ouccUu be surprising ; in her one can he eurpvisi d at nothing. So far 
from avoiding (»r re]in:>.'^ing him, she hogs him to come and sooher n.s 
often as ho can. It ir, Irui; that when he d(' ‘s ■ < ino she treats him 
with remarkable rudemv.^, but this troatincjii .•'ho bellows on all 
her fnend.s wdlli comineiidahlc impartiality. 

Mr. Musgrave, alMumgli his beiMviour is not strictly moial or 
praisewoiihy, certainly has reason and Irulh on his sido when, 
Jinv ing openly declnr«-d Ilia love to her, inid having been repulwal 
with scorn and surpii.'ic, he tell.'i her that a vvuian niu.st have been 
blinder than any mole not to see whilhcr he was lending, and that 
if hIic meant to be siiri.riscd at .-ueh .a dcclaralion, .‘.lu* ought not 
to have made herself eonniu)n l.ilk for the ijei,jliboiirhood with 
him. No woman, unless l illuT idiotic or more innocenL than the 
most iinmceiit inyinur who ever trijiped on a I’lvneh stage, could 
li.'iv'o hehnved as Nancy did. And in Jier coiiversation there 
is ample evidonco I hat she was neither of the.se things. Mr. 
Mu.sgravo, luiwi'ver, ullliongh di.Nippoinlial in hi.s hope of gaining 
Nancy’s h)vo, has .•iueeeeded in instilling into her juind a drop 
of piuloiL-y of her hnsliand. It i:s sutlieiently absurd and 
weak that a \oung woimm luiiiTied to un elderly gentleman for 
whom alie never slunvn any ubs»orbing luve should b« uncom- 
fortably .‘surprised at hearing a report that long ago he was eii- 
gftgeti to another w'tuunn ■, hut this is nothing to tlio uhsurdilies 
that I'ollow. 'I’his <dher woman is a Mrs. Jluiitley, who livea in 
iheueigUhourhood. and of her, on Sir Rogr»r’ft return, Nancy becomes 
frantically joalou.M, becauBC he is obliged to visit her onco or twice 
on limiters of businc.ss. lie, meanwhile, has hoard strange report.s 
couccruing Mnsgiw and Njiin*y, the spreading of which ecutuinlv 
served her quite riglit. These she might easily explain away, but 
she does not choo.se to do so, and so wo liave husband and wife at 
(higgera drawn in mutual Jealousy and Dnslrust. This, though a 
forced and iirlilicinl 8ituHtii>n, might have lH‘i*n turntnl to good 
lu'count, but the story rambles obout in the most aimless uneven 
fimliion, and whatever germ of interest lies in it is eiitindy thrown 
away. Who and wdiat Mrs, Huntley may be is never fully (explained, 
but sbe does duty as a siren to eut angle one of Nancy’s bnithers, 
who, rushing up from Alder.shot to visit her, straightway is struck 
d»)vvii by a fever whieh is cauglit by Barbara, Nancy’s model sishir, 
who dies. What end or object is jrained by all (hU it i.s im- 
possiblo to imagine^ it siauiis as if Miss Broughton were afraid of 
sending out a book to tho public without a death-scene in it, and, 
w^eorv of Idlliiig her heroines, has hit upon tho ingeniouB method 
of saDstituting their sisters as vleliniB. Ono fact w'hicli takes place 
amid all this is tho mo.st difHcidt to explain, and Uiereforo peniapa 
Uio least explained of all, bidng nothing less than the cngagtmient 
of Muagravc to Barbara. After all thniti is this croud in her death, 
that ahv escapes a murriago with him. Tne story wanders 
weakly on after Barbara's death, aud concludes with a Tchenicut 
declaration of love from Nancy to lier husband. Cortaiuly her 
bdiaviour makes somo assumnee of the kind ver^ necessary. 

It is matter of regrot that A'.77icy should do |tn author'so little 
credit, the more b^use, as we have already obswved, she is capable 
of producing creditable work. »‘’roiu internal evidimce we conclude 
that the bc^k has been written, or at least iiiiished, in a great 
buny , but whether this bo so or not, it is certainly written with 


great negligence. It exaggerates all the writer’s old fiuilts and 
mtroduct'S some new ones, among oAew a detestS^e habit 
riddling the pages with immoaniiig italics. Sir, Roger remaiks 
that their difTcrence of age is a nanistroua^ an uwnatvral disparity.” 
Nancy replies, “ It is noi nearly so bad as if it were the other way:* 
And there is ono fault more objectionable than any venial &ult of 
Blyle. Nancy, speaking of the (leriTjan Blutvvurst, remarks, “ How 
tlio Gcrmaiis'do call it spado a spade I ” It would have hnsn well 
bnd Mi.-.s Broughton more heed to those w'ords in her heroine’s 
mouth. Thoru is an olVeusivo prudery wliich obtains to n cortein 
extent in tin* ]ncsiiut day. and it is good to avoi<l this ; but it is 
not go«Hl to full into tho opposite error. It is best to call a spade 
by it.^ «nvn mime, but there arc things more ignoble than spades of 
vvhich it i.s bc.st not to talk under any mime. 


AllT llOLLLCTIONS OF F.NOLAKB.* 
rpiJlS ft)lio volmne of etchings fnnn ^‘\Vi>rk.s «vf Art in the 
X CollecthniH of Kiigland ” is iiitenil*Ml ns it conjpani<»n to tho 
analogous vvi»rk published in Paris uniler the title of Lph Collec- 
tions rrlrbres d'cvuvrvH d'art cn Nrance, The J'higlisli publisher has 
in fact throughout einplovcd Ibroign agencies ; tho artists are 
French, 1 ho printers of tlic plates and of tlic lettiTpress are French ; 
even tho pnper has btien mado iu Franco. W'^o confess it to bo 
rather humiliiiting to lind that tlie result, though md all thill 
might bo tlesircd, i.s more autisfuctorv than it would have been if 
ilu/work had fallen into the luinda of English artists and artisans. 
Wo h.ivo not at pvcscmt in LoiKh>n a baud of tniined engravers 
oil cupper o<|iial to tho clf^veii urtiats who have turned out these 
fifty folio plates. Tho sclmol of young etchers at Kensington we 
have heretofore* found occii.*'ioii to commend ; but tho two 
hundivil etchings from objects in tho South Kensington Museum 
M?nt to the Vienna Exhibition appeared juve.Tiilo and tenta- 
tive when compared with sueh iimturo and miisterly products 
a.H M. Valentin’s “ k’nii Fort*'/’ also exhibited in Vienna, taken 
fttun Mr. Jilagniac’p faiuons J‘!vver in Henri ’f)enx ware. Jt is right 
to mention, however, that in the I'aris mode of work there is a 
source of inneenraey fiom wdiieh the Kensington school is pre- 
served. At Kensington the etehers hav** tho mlvjiutnge of copy- 
ing with tho ucedlo on the copper direct from tho objects; 
whereas the plates before us have ih * ri «‘xeent<‘d from drawings, 
which, though mado expressly for lh** purpose, nro of the nii 1 ui*o of 
that Boeondavv eviilence which involves err* a-. A like cause i.*; 
Iviiovva miritfile against tho trustvvorlhiucss of many i*f tho most 
brilliant lOid clnborate of Italian engravings from the old ]»aiiitera. 
Jlcrr f.'ogcr, who.n* etchings from tlu> Hallcries of IJrnnswick and 
ihijusel wo have belbro favourably uoliced, work*jd ou tlie copper- 
pJntc.H, Bwiled heft*ro the original pieturi'S. It is u luibfortuno that 
the actual c\»nditions iu the proseut instance precluded a nractico 
80 ’Httlutary ; tho objects to bo reproduced remained in Kuglaud, 
while the artists wore in Franco. The ti-ensuves hero delineated 
are in truth too rare to bo made itiiieniut ; they had, in fact, never 
met together till they here found themselves massed in tho same 
volume. 

This volume, whii h has the advvutMge, as well as the disadvon- 
tag<*, incident to a miseollancoiii* colJectiou, comprising ceramios, 
vvuod-work, metal-work, A c., once more declares tho uusurpassoil 
riches of tho private fis distinguished from the public coUoctions of 
England. It is Inio that gome few specimetis have bticii taken 
IVoin the British Miisi'Uiu and the South Kensington Mipscinii; but 
the gri'uterpart oft ho examples come from private L.jnrci'.s. Among 
I tho principal coutributois are Sir Dudley (Joutts Marjoribanks, Mr. 
John Hcnderrtm, Mr. Ilolford, ISIr. John Malcolm, Mr, Alfred 
Morrison, Mr. fHiarlcs Magnisie, Mr, Fnink.s, Mr. Addington, Sir 
Richard 'Wnllnce, Baron liionel, Baron Anthony and Baron Fer- 
dinand de Rothscluld, and the late Mr. Aloximder Barker. Yot a 
miilliludo of well-known colloctom do not appear in tho list of con- 
tributors; indeed we need not say that the nil but inexhaustible 
resfnirces of the country would furnish materials for a second or 
third volume. But a work of this eluinu-ler is so costly in pro- 
duction, and so eircuiiisca-ibed in circulation, that the experiment is, 
wo four, not li kol v to bo soon repeated . M ovcover, the ditiiculty is to 
obtain objects wliieb, even by reason of their nu'rits, have not liecome 
almost too well knt>wn. llwners have Ikhui so liberal in their 
Ioan.s to London and provincial exhibitions, or to soirh*s of fine art 
clubs, that ii largo proportion of the ti’easures of tlie countiy coi^^S 
before coimoiw?<Mird as old acquaintances. For example, several of 
tlie spccimcnB hero engraved have already apjiearod in tlie volorae on 
the Manchester Art Trwisuros, or in the semis of pliotographs from 
the Loan Kxhibition of 1862. Noverthelc.«s, it is not easy to see 
too lunch of a good thing, and any means by which a lino work of 
art can be repriuluccd, multipliM> and widely diffused is a gain to 
that general public whose appetite i'or the arts seems to grow every 
year more insatiable. Witu few. exceptions the objects selected 
are the best of their kindi,&< 3 t only rare and costly, but of real 
worth as models of oxce^nce. Of special interest ai-o tho speci- 
meuB of Oriental porccli&i, bronzes, and enamels ; of rare beauty 
is the Ohineso porcelain vofto of the seventeenth century from the 
collection of Mr. Franks. M. Brac^nemond's etehing from this 
vase brings out with truly artistic otiect the clnstoring flowers of 

* Works of Art in the Collections of Enc^nd, Drawn by Edouard 
TJbvm. Kngi'avcd by Draco iieinond, Courtry, Flatneng, tiretix, 

Kat, J. Lievre, Muscilo, Rsjon, Kandall, ami Valontin. Londons 
^ Holloway & Son. 
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nmte, tfriU pranus, i^ flvTOiirite deootntiTe ituiy ui iboie 
Onmtal oenjm^ Force end detail ai^d gewndiaatioai 

aie here dMnm to be within the zeaoh of the eteher’a Mi 
It is oaose for regret that In this otherwise hig^-wxought 
volume the lettenieas deeeriptioxis are scanty in the extreme j[ one 
mm asaign^ for this defoot is that no written notes were taken 
before the obiects when the drawings wm made. Yet sorely it 
would have Men easy to give a foU and critical acoonnt of 
Albert Doieris highest achievement in plaarie art, the small but 
delicate carding on soapstone in the Bri w Museum reprasenring 
the Birth of St John the Baptist This precious gem has been 
cited as a matchless work of the master tty Dr. Sngler and BC. 
Lahurte ; the Istterengraves the composition in his volume on " The 
Arte of &e Middle A^.*’ A whole treatise might be written on 
the composition. We have here another proof of the nniversaliiy 
of genius. IKiier, like his contemporaries KaflaoUe and Michael 
Angelo, passed with ease from the pictorial to the plastic arts— a 
transition not difficult when the msaary aim of any school' of 
painting is form andnot cdour ; a distinction which may account 
for the met that the great colourists, such as Titian, have never used 
stone as a vehicle of expression. It is interesting to observe how 
all great masters, even when they i^proach to universality, make 
the manner of the art in which tney are strongest dominate over the 
rister arts. Thus Michael Angelo, essentially plastic, paints like 
sculptor, while, on the contrary, Diirer and Kaffii^e, nrimarily 
pictonal, use a chisel as a brush. The picturesque relief hero 
rendered with singular fidelity has, in fact, tne character of an easel 
painting.^ The mother of Si. John the Baptist is supported by 
cusluons in a tester bedstead ; in the background are Hangings, a 
doorway, a cupboard, with jars, books, and boxes lying about as in 
a crowded and disordered German dwelling. A* diseosaion evi- 
dently has arisen as to the naming of the iiuant ; ** tho man near 
the bed is the Doctor. The father Zacharias is writing on a tablet 
the name of the new-hom son John, the writings in Hebrew are 
lerihle. A man entering at the door is supposed to he Diirer him- 
self, whose monogram and the date 1510 are cut on a tablet at the 
foot of the bed.” The celebrated French engraver, Leopold 
Flameng, who has recently been seen in Vienna as the translator 
into black and white of pictures by Bcmbrandt, Delacroix, 
Ingres, Bonington, and Moissonier hero very properly throws 
himself into the manner of Albert Durer. This etching in 
its soverity, dryness, and abstemious use of light and shade 
might almost bo mistaken for^a plato executed in tho school 
of Diirer, In like manner this French engraver, who in the 
host senso has learnt to make himself all things to ril men, here 
abstains from the suggestion of colour, whereas in a lughly 
estGf^med plate from Bembrandt by the same hand, colour as well 
RB texture are indicated in every touch. In no quality do engravers 
differ more widely than in the tranriation of colour; Toschi, 
Bafliielle Murghen, and Italian engravore generally show them- 
selves colourists, and in looking through this volume we find that 
French etchers also can bo colourists when they choose. For 
example, the renderings of a Commode and aCoffer in richest boule- 
work, belonging to Sir Richard Wallace, ore almost as abounding 
in sense of colour as if a paint-brush hod been used in place of a 
graver. On the olhor hand, ** the embossed steel ciiimsa,” from 
the collection of Mr. Charles Magnioc, ia fittingly allowed to remain 
as cold 08 ilio material in which it is wrought. 

A melancholy and sensitive head by Leonardo da Vinci, bending 
in the neck and looking downward to tho ground as a lily droo][H 
ing on its stem, has b^n very lovingly rendered by tho hVench 
artist M, Rajon. The fascination of the female heads, of which 
this is a leprcsentativo form, is almost too subtle to he defined. 
Leonardo was possessed with an ideal type of womanhood ; indeed 
in Italy in the middle a^s each groat creative mind had its own 
symbol answering to tholoimng of the heart for a perfect image 
of the true and tho beautiful. Dante, Da Vinci, Michael Angelo, 
and Rafikelle, seem in turn to have been auatained by a vision of 
the divine in tho human. In the heed now before us, ftxMn Ihe 
collection of Mr. Holford, ascribed apparently on bettor grounds 
than often to the great master of Muan, there is a sh^ow of 
sadness, a sorrow that has supernatural sustenance. In this foce, 
often repeated in the school, ^eyelids droop heavily ; they axe foil 
of tears, as the half closed petals of a fiower filled with the cold 
dews of night. Tlia mouthy too, though in repose, is eloquent; it 
epesks of maternal love and of a peace made perfect through 
differing. We often wonder how tb Leonardo meant all inis 
when ha put pencil to paper ; yet with him the mental process is 
osoertained to have been not merely that of intuition^ hut rather 
of prolonged inducUon i^m nature. The well-known form which 
be^e in the school as immovably fixed as a stereotype grew, we 
believe, out of that hidto correimndence between the artl^’s mind 
and the outward world which Ses at the secret behind all types. 
But the iini^ which at first issued forth sa if by revelation soon 
beeaiim||6trifiedsndtr^ Smfo Is the history of ell art And 
the tnmamitM pom in the hands of disciples of reprodudng 
tho most vital ooomptlons of a master was peculiaiiy nrosent in 
the schoot of Da Vinm, We see no reason to doubt the autheo- 
iieity of this lovely head x yet ws .mi^ mention that in the Fieture 
GriQexy ot Fsima there is a b^etch ty LeonMdo all hut identieal 
with tlm study hire eagiiived. ISuT wende fo Fanxm cann^ 
•uepassedin subtle^ of supersmuouif .sentimeDt. Dr. Wsaupsn, 
appaxentiy without suffideiit authorib^ says that the exacrals in 
huvllolford's collecrioB iethesmdy te in 1 a yimge 

nut Rochers” of the Louvre. Anytlj^ that can elumdsie 
Leouaxdo is to, be veomved nu^ 


Works on the sris werith Of EnglK^ 
pli^ greatlv; someeonsisiof tieeBseU. 
numy oommne printed dmhriprioim with Htbcttm engriit^ipk 
or jjmotogvaphs. It voM be said that we Stw In an dt 
catalogae-maklxig. The mwim of Mir. MUcolmi the eb|^vilig» 
of Mr. Alfred Moiriatm, have all been' eatalmed ; sliQ the tvoWedr 
the textile fobries, and the eeramies in Brn jKensinotoa Mnsemn, 
have severally him made the subjects of exhsusuve and !rioli|y 
illustmtod disquisitioDs. Moreover, iq^ecial exhibitiOiis, stteA an 
the Art TWnm of Mandhester and the Loan Exhibition of ifiDr, 
haveadded to the art literatore of the county* All these vdtimee 
ate now before^ us for comparison with toe latest edditton to 
the Uohxher, the Werki Qt AH m file CMfooffone qf JBhpfomL 
Each of them is distinffuisned by individual merits and dmhctst 
the hook recently publi wed has, as we have seen, nodaim to criricet 
acumen, and the want of adequate descimtion must be supf^ed 
by reforence to the standard text^bodnu ^ On the other it 
is scarcely possible for the art of etching to do mare, though 
none of the plates quite reach the unapproachable cneel*»^ 
lence of M. Jaoquemart as seen in the JSRiifotrs de la iVroskmi#* 
And yet it is marvellous to mark the peifoetlon of xesUsiri to 
which thoae plates attain; the distinction between metal-worir, 
ceramic ware, tapestries, and crystals, is oleRrly defined by quality 
of touch, by reflected lights, ana ly surfoce texture. Even colour, 
aa we have said, ia suggmted, as in M. Qreuxb etching from 
the Limoges enamel dish in the collection of Sir Dudley Ooutts 
Bl^orihii^s. Andyet,ottihewhol^wemiistzegaidthes6etdiings 
as free translations rather than os facsimile reproductioiis. They 
slmoat of necessity lack the solidity of Hthomphs, and the illtudvo 
redity of photographs. In foot, eaw method has its ^Kicifio value. 
Thus we have found photography inimitable In the veproduction of 
crystal vases and of ivory plaques. In like manner anomo-Utho- 
graphy has rendered with a pmection possible by uo other proosas 
a TOule Cabinet,” lent by Her Majesty to the Art Treasursa at 
Manchester. On the other hand it must be admitted that nothing 
can he more ureciae in drawing, or more consummate in handling, 
than the etchings from an engraved Persian bottle and an enmvra 
Persian pail in the collection of Mr. John Henderson. Equally 
, good are a Brass AigoiCre,” Venetian, but of Oriental obarecter, 
belonging to Mr. Alexander Oaaella, and a Chinese Broneo from the 
collection of Mr. Alfred Morriaon. Such mastei^works bear out 
the assertion of Mr. Hamerton that the strong points of etching 
in comnarison with other arts are its great freedom, precision, and 
power. Etchings, too, when of fine quality, aa some of these are, 
have the value, not only of transcripts, but of creations are 
more than copies, tbey partake of the character of origuials. 
iMily, these plates are records ; unlike photompha they ore en- 
during ; if any of the treasures ahould perisa, these nrints wiU 
remain. The old engravers, More Antonio and otoers, thua 
perpetuated works which otberwiae would have been lost. 


BRAZIL* 


J UDGING from internal evidence, we should say that the 
work of fine-eounding learned title, Ohorography of Brasil, ” 
is a puff, done to order of the Brasilian Government for the 
purpose of displaying to iraoiant Europe the infinite oxceUence 
and sublime perfection of Brazil. It has been translated into In- 
famous English by a gentleman whose name suggests that hs is 
a Frenchman. It has been probably expected that the thing would 
tell better for being presenM in the unsuspidous form of a geo- 
gnmhical treatise ; but it was surely an unwise economy to spoil 
It for English readers by emplmng a wholly ineompetwt trans- 
lator. Ibe mixture of bad hmglish with the gnmdeux of sU 
Brasilian thin;^ described has the drollest effect This English 
trann^tion of AVtona an tha (%jrography qf ifrms/ oontaitts some 
four hundred and eighty octavo pages. The writer vouches for hie 
modesty of statement in a passage full of unintelligible magnilo- 
quence 

In vrhot has boen Just diowu, tho liehoa of Brasil In the three kingdoms 
of Nature, tiiat In the magnificent ond extraonltiiary epnioiiceor its soli, 
a wcinder of sponUncons treasures, which no oottntiy possesses united in 
that greet degree, is stated in a modest deaeriptkm, and that trebly defldent 
in order that above all, the extraordinaiy grandiloquence of truth shaU not 
eoinpromise and prriudice tho vcrisimultude, in the opiiilon Of those 
who do not yet know the mafrels of BrazUian nature, and therefore have 
a right to be slow In belief of the exposition of the marvellous. 

A large labouring>-clasa immigration is the special aim and f»d 
of tills expensive system of elalmTate BrazUian puffery in Europe. 
But the bait is skilfully dressed for higher social classes. Among 
the aristocracies and gwtries of Europe, voyma to Brasil now 
becoming every day easier and eaaior, parents should keep a very 
sharp lo(%-out on susceptible sons. ^ the temptation hold out by 
Brazilian ladies 

The sensual passions and instlncti iu oU nations and eountriss tell of and 
conceal lamentable acts of giddineis ondfaUs ; the burning climate cf Bnmtt 
should facilitate the inenosa, or show % greater number cf oxamplMcf 
brsa(h of obostity, bat the education and duumeter of the Brasilian woman 
ebaUesige Inquiry as to thrir virtue and correct behaviour, and con hear 
eOmimiS(A with any wtmim of the most moiri nations. 

IntriUgent but obedient, eympothefio but cboitc^ high tP'rited but yet 
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, t cmusnus booksi 

1. 

mo do tto SoelUii um the Ctttoak of 0 Wodd, 
-L "their ptthUflotkuu fat giwnu «ia «t oundiDg «dther fte 
heart or improving <Sbd (k)imttO]i weoie The duUoet ivmr tBlbi of 
vittuo, and libetty, imd beffevolonee trith esteem j tells his tfae 
story, filled with ffood end wholesome adtiee; watos flgsnat 
/slay<iiy,hriliery, or uielnteofaina^ dog^ word dresses up his Httte 
usefhl magasitfo of knowledgoand enturtaitu&est at leist with a 
good intention.*’ TWe as this wos a hundred yean ago. it is 
scarcely less true now, in spite of the dullest Writers of idi— the 
fionsational novelists. But more eepeeisBy is it true of the writers 
of those Ohristmu hooks who, with rim wm of a year, have again 
in nil thc^ir hosts come ihrword to dahu onr notiro, and, like the 
hndo at the altar, to aak to he given away. Theauthm' whotalka of 
virtue talks of it with quite as niudi eate^ and uossihly with qtdte 
M mu ch self-esteem n wraps up the samegooa and wholesomo aorioe 
in a histeny, so mLdng the two together that, like a powder in a 
jam, the one cannot Do emoyed 'mthout tlie other Mng at the 
same time swallowed. Though we hare stiU in our wea and 
magazines recipes given against the hito cd a mad-dog, and indeed 

X 'nat any chance that con hefiiU any one, from an unexpected 
r of marriage to tho arrival of a casnal gnost when riiere 
is nothing but cold mutton in the hones, yet against bribery (in 
these blessed days of Balloting) and slav^ wamings are not 
given, as warnings surely ore not reqniiud. Happily other matters 
have arisen to take their place, so that the Warners are not kft 
without a theme, or the mad-do^ without a Mow. One partyhas 
in woll-selccLed texts a ihinoua rempe against the errors of Ritualism, 
leading as they do to Rome; and another party has a no less 
famous recino in the authority of the Church against the errors of 
EvangelicaHsm, leading as they do to dreary Dissent. Each party 
dresses up its little magazxne at least with a good intenrion, and 
shows that in its tanks alone is to bo Mud a prosperous piety. 
Then, too, we have another host of writers who are more moml 
than theological, and who would teach us that in punctuality, in 
early rising, or ginger-beer drinldng, tme happiness lies. IkTsides 
these three groat parties, who only care to amuse so that they 
may at tho same thno luatmct, we have others who only in- 
struct so &r as it is nocessoiy to jnstHy serious people in Ming 
amused; while we have a few--but a very few indeed — 
who liave never thought for a moment that it is their duty to be 
tlieir brother B keeper, and who, careless of making him wiser and 
better, care only about making him merricp. There is, again, 
another sot of books— tho largest sot, perhaps, of all— that are 
written neithor chiel^ to odify, nor to improve, nor to instruct, 
nor to amuse, but to be given away. The tame of the year 1ms again 
coino round when every one who is not utterly brutalized begins 
to get ready to make a present to every one else. At first sk^t it 
would seem tliat a good deal of trouble wonH be saved if each 
person mode the presont to himself, as the result in the long run 
would bo inst the same. Bat then we must not fbrget that so 
blessed is tho act of giving that it hallowB even the republination of 
engravings, somowl^ worn though the bHoeks may oe, that have 
long ago appeared in some Kcepswco or hi tho An Journal Our 
criticism of such works as these shall bo as gentle as honosty will 
allow, for wo are coming to that eesaon of iho year when 
planets strilc^*' and no critics too, so hallowed aid so gmeious la 
the timo.” it is, wo suspect, quite ae much on the kindly fbeliiig 
and the geniality which tnen aMnd, as on tho passion fbr matdng 
presents, that authors most rely when they choose the wintiy 
season for starting riictr new ventnrea. ** B^ks,** as Mr. Eud^ 
tho publtsher says, have their time at well ae cucumbers. I 
would no more bring out a new work in maamn thm 1 would sdl 
poric xD tho <l<^-dap. Notlring in my way goes off in siumnev, 
oxcOpt very light goods indeed. A review, a magasine, mr a 
eessioBS paper may amnso a summer leader ; but oU our stock ctf 
value we reserve for a spring and winter tmde^” Ho goes on to 
add, as wo think one or two of otir modem pubUidien would say 
with him, Is not my way to eiy iqp my own goods; but 
without exaggeration I wiR venture tn show with any of the 
trade*, my Moks, at least, have the peculint advimtage of beh^^ 
always new; and it is my way to dear eff my old to the tniih>- 
makm every seasem.” By the Way, tho tefrokamors nowadays sare 
fl^quHe sowell tnisted. Oeitaia books take a good immy seasoui 
tif dear off. However, air the pubHshor is very oarefid not to put 
toe date on the ritte-p^, they havik toongh c&d, the peculiar ad- 
vantoge of passing as always new. Such hooks as these, however, 
whenever we detect them, wo dnUl leave to take care of them- 
selves. Fev the rest we sludl be ready, if they have any merits, 
topnteriMMain mneh the eaiSNi way as was praised theBomaa 
gmieru of im>^MuiUa minm mi iii< deeinss imunitf Utarm* No 
ehMA Btornty merit cooi^^ 

Mmmiy iMmmeUra fOhatto and 
Wiadaa). all thin k worth snythingin thm voknae is 

itwwiy a i^Wiwtioin, yri It is, insomewi^s^iae most iaterasting 
ctf the Chnstmaa books that hm as yet eeme befm ouar norice.. 

cematsto,*’ to quote tim efitorb pwl^ " of a mroduethm of 
the FortraHs fthd GirmqNi origteolte mdtttM in JFivtwrV 
skie, tmto tin A SrileBM of 

duffse^^ and of the ldx)ega^te(>^t£isl rimtehei hy wf^ 
these were aooompoiijed.’’ The porttetom dt Wieved to have 
been the producUon of 9fiifl}iS0, wttla ihe' aemirpasivtog notioes 
wm, with a very iew ekee^m, writta lv Ibr. 

Msdiseb riietohee, though tl^y are ^'tinged with cancatiito,’’aie M 


ofTig^siiri ifidiMnriityd^ They lsrti«hoaite fia 

&teoua writem of teiy years, ego fiir betew 
tbri; adm the fiy4eavos of wl thehr woskte IffikOe Iwrinew 
wrkteffteefM vasy otevfls aad,M(ff^|uniieur«yetit isqw^ 
ofton diegraeed by a sctarili^ at hiumy tite 
MwimlktiraB this side of tim Atkmrio at teastr WiU stand 
IbnpolitMlMtternem of tkoee JCefonn BiU days is 


though they have nous ^ Magian's wk end 


to ghr* 


load of swesliisss to their scutrility, axe certafady ncftmoiiessitiN 
rilooB or more unsc^ulous than was this writermths imeotabllR 
and Tny J’Wmnt. The aitoek <m Nto Ifiuriuiestt'is asuutas^ 
siri m beetri e piam of wfkieg se we jwBieeriMV ever to toto 
H it wsa diq^xoM&l of Msgimi to write ity sari of FVssw to 
lialtiLHis%XM> issafis oviMitable to ike editor of this voluma' 
r^TWtHiisa Bates, BM,Ftpreaaoro£Ohau6i^m<ia^ 
iHamtmfwau) to have sepnliUshed lU A wosm& who has dmam 
Mks MrtiQsaii’Is good work base eaqiectad that riie would 
not have the dirt that was osst ima her in her youth mksd w 
onoe more to bo east npoa herin herold sge, when rite was woighed 
down with yeais sad nrokea in hesUh. Hr. Bates says, teased., 
that she has twice lefiised a pension when fiuliag health ssndontd 
literary exortionimpoBsible and pecuntetyauxtetieswotoimpondteg^*' 
and xmeaed it ^ on the gTound that aoseptenoa was teoooristent 
with bar expreosed opituoDS on the subject of taxataon.” 
he goes on to add, *<iiuist gate our veqiect, evou in &oa, of 
her errcNBeoiis noUoss as to the^mota^yaiori nature cf a Deito.’* 
He would have done better if he hite either not rapubtishea w 
scurriloiis libel or rise had spared hie pxaisss. How his part in 
thia work has been done we esa show te a veiy brief ipaoe. 
Maclise had drawn Oampbell smoking e hew tune and Loakhart n 


diffarent sides oii the questten, the fonaer patremisteg a p(^ iber 
letter a cigar.” Mr. Btidea puts this hsiaaleM aotftenoe tnroagh 


8o\aQd through the somewhat riebeum conduit of a ' Brosoly,’ so 
do wo now find Lockhart making use of that later and riemt 
device by which mediate fumigation is Tendered needtesa, ana the 
convoluted weed made to serve as its own pipe.” 

The Maatarjnaeea of Sir Uchert Strong (Itotley and Son), 
la this handsome volume we ha^w sukmoii of twenty of 
Sir Robert Stningeb most impcnteiit engravings reproduce te 


liuige numbers some of the greatest works of this great Eng^sli 
engraver. The acoouipsayiug memoir by Mr. hbancis Woodwii^ 
is fiiirly intecestteg, though written perhaps te xsther too Mg' 
words. 

Wo^ier QranJa New toy Book (Routlodge). Though tto 
titlo of this work is not oonrecl^ for aomo of the pictures we bate 
seen before, jet what is old is so good that it is quite worthy ol 
repnblioation ; and what is new is te mfficiimt quaiitiUes to go ht 
to justify tho name. The drawings are for the most pari very 
spirited and very amusing, as unlike as can be to the gaudy pictarea 
which sto At too commonfy ttemgbt quite good enough for thoser 
whoso taste has yet to bo cultivatoil. Wo hardly lifio, however, 
the drawing of the robber in AU Buha who is peeping out of the 
jar, lifting up the lid with his head. The remembmnee of hte 
ibcc would, vririi a sensitive child, greatly teorease the terrors ot 
darkness. 

F»atfma tatS Fauriw^ by the Hou. Au^sla Betikril (QaAIMx 
and Fanan). These sare very pretty littW stories, and well suited 
to children who are old enough to vesd easRy, and young enough 
to tesd with the greatest pleasure when they axe hidden away la 
> some quiet comer, or coUeu up on some sunny wiDdow«<seat 

Or^ Afrioan TrmvAimf by William H. G, Xing^n Oftoiil>- 
ledge), w. Kingston has dene well in giving a full account of 
the travels of some seven or eight of the chief explorers of AfHeS^ 
lusted of giving, as so miiny compilers would nave done, short 
sketri^ of every one who has written about ^ypt, fitom Moses 
and Herodotus to Mr. Stanley. The book will be tound tetersstlng!: 
and fun of tefurmation, and whilo it is written no doubt ehlefiy 
for boys, might be read with pleasure by their eldom. The tetro-i 
duotory chapter, howover, is means to rioar oqso accuanste an 
rit ought to nave been. Mr. luogston, if we do not^toistrile htei^ 
seems to thiiA that we took Capo Colony from the xhitch bribto 
Bruce exploiod Abyastem. If compilers of hIstoiT would givo* 
the date of each event which they mention, they wonud keep 
solvos and their readers from many errors. It was not, morO" 
over, Sir John, but Sir Joseph Bsnka^ who was (mm of the fbundm 
of the African Association. 

Our BraiM JbrMlsia Sixtaim illustMtiox^witfi do- 

scriptive and historical notices, by Edmund ORler (Ytetoa ited 
Co.) While most of the engnmngs in this hasidsoiiia votema 
would be found interesting by all, and while earii one at tham 


, greatfy admired Mr. Santas ttetofa of the Xq^Sisten ’’ would 
tore nmoh for Hogarth’a ’tpmtrrit ef Oanm mnd his 
However, paihaps ft te thought mdriiiHble ihat these. ^ For tndt 
Galleries, like a pedteT^ basket, fitodd hiive te titom eouietnii^ 
;8«dted toevmy taste.. TIte engravtege, thoogh not new, ase wdi 
executed. Mr. Ollier has donO his pari Of the work withdisctetioiL 
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The Saturday Bevia^* 


18 ^;^ 


Jtd» iio^faga iog^ a mmW, of the Beedser 

ftaify. m miy «»mtiifa^te hfet on havinr tahen so vary mildly 
a» inMfeUm of lacMo M n aii mud biid taath wweh k amodatad arith 
tlumame. 

Tho ik/aef Som"^ ia atMiSie on hotee-baedini^, from the 
Amariata yoM of view, ifhxdi d&fkai wm^nrlubt the 
Empeim-y Doth ia the iisust that the ideal ho^ Statee ia a 
tfott^i not a racer, and that pmtumge of the heat qhidity ia practV- 
cslly unlimited in the Btatee; alio, that steam Ms made more 
my, at leait in the Northem States, in eopeieeding ha?aeilet}i 
foragricoltaral and traveHixtg purposes* ' 

ButtmasaV Orttmmar of tk» JVko Testameat Greek t is tranelated, 
with A p)od many comotions and additiom, from the f7n\ of the 
author himself, by Mr, J. B. Thayer. We mention this book here, 
contmiy to our usual rule, because it ia an authorized translation 
of ad extremely valuable- urork whieb might not readily beeome 
known to English readoa. 

Amonff fiotiotis the Fav €hd tv a tale intended to describo 
Mexican life before the Empire of the Axteoas was overthrown, and 
deriving ita plot and motive from the Spanish conquest, the in- 
etdente of which we doscly interwoven with the story, is really 
novel, original, and worth reading. What Can SheDof^ is a 
tale of domestic life ; the motive in this ooao being siipplie«l by the 
eudden reduction to poverty of what we should cidl, as thiiy would 
probably call themselves, a *'gonteel** rathw tbori gentilh family, 
whose mother is above oil thingsanxious that her daughters should 

a *' white hands,’’ nusoiled by work, and does not see that she 
ungmg thoin into imminent peril of &r worse stains than tlie 
liardest toil can leave hebiud. IdyU ||-^iu prose--is a 

collectibn of pretty, fanciful, not wholly natnml or proluible storios 
of Tahiti and the i'aciiic Isles. The Bofe Book (thenU Indiana ^ is a 
disappointment \ therek agood deal about the Indians in it, but very 
little of that kind of adveniumand nnmijffiae which might make ths 
book really a sj^al possession of ^^bovs.” A Baker'e Dozen of 
AmarouB ZHaioffwtt ** is a rolh^ction of Utile housohold comedies, 
wnich the children of a sii^le iluuily miribt wellmnrform to amuse 
the leisure of thrir long winter evenings ; some or tbom clover and 
pointed, none requiring elaboratu preparatiou or properiioB.” 

Saxo’s Poetical W<gk8 ft Arc chiodv humorous or comic ; and 
W, 1). Howells’avcrws have a strong flavour of Amorican scenery 
and ehaiiictor;t:t Miss Honnolly hna produced half^-doBon really 
viiioioas and spiritinl pieces $$ — sspeci^k those which versify the 
pwnfiil incidents of a civil wus^nind tbiice as many that are wieak 
and scccaid««ate. 

. .k 

• 75 k Teifeet Horte : haw to Know AM, Aiir to Brrrd khn^ how ft; Train 
AM, A<mv to S/ww AM, haw to />rrm Am. By William If. T(. Murirny, With 
sn Introdttotlnn bv KsV^ Heiuy Ward lUechor ; and a 'freatik on 
eakuieaud the Ifoiso, by Bon. Oevrj^ K lAorinif. i^nitAining lUuiOra* 
tioM of ike bsst Trotting St-ock 41 um!i in th« t;tjin*d SluU\% Uoiis from 
Ufo, with their l*o«ligrM!S,'Km)r«)y, ami hill l>«!(icriptiorit<. Bo^^ton : Osgood 
A Co. JUnidon i Seinptwn Iiow & Co. XS73. 

f,A Grammar vf tM jVnr Tentammt Creek. Ity AlvxandvT Buttmann. 
Authorised Transluloi), with numerous Additirms imd C<om^ction«, by tho 
Author. Andover : Werreiu F. Uraper. Lotulim t TrUbner A Co. 


Fim 4 y nU ihs kadt AlkMktv <f ShlxliaMdr 
ohimutd tknmffh oi^JheMet, sr tfihti FutUntr^ fik 
38 Sbuthtmfdon Streoti Str&nd, W.CtfUwhem dO CbmPitmtisA^ 
tiom relatmg to AdmAAontwodz tikoM libMtritio As nddrmeA 

The Satvbbat Bavuiw is duty nykteredfor iranmkeitm dkrwA 

77t€ puhltlcation of the SaTaiOkAT Bfivinw takee place on iMtrdaf 
Mommye^ in, time for the early traim, and copeet may he dkiamad 
in the Ctmntryf tlaronyh mey Nemaymiti on the day (fpuhdkMeUm 
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NOTICE. 

We % ImmioaUdsthat toe deeUne’io return r^ected Couwump^ 
aaiimmt aedtotkkrnhweommahenaexQ^ptiim. 


TSK OT i T tt D 8 TACT 0 . 

nk Ammud SuAeenptimo ia tha 6 atv$»lt IDpmnr, ttfehtflay 
pddhya to uny part of ike Vnited SAStk k 6it, or 

07 tn yM, and may he femoarded direti U the PnbKeherfat 
if/ko, B8 SomAidayitm Street^ Ktraud^ or to 1ft. B. F. 
SpWBIfki .rifiMr^ Ayonepf 17 jBTenrktfa S/hyOt, fkiwgt ti'ikrikii 
^XssMkM* Menay Ordai cm he eent frmn my 

o/koiutkoWtoittot^anidhiieer^^ 

tnay imtmmee id any tkne^ 


CRYSTAL PALACE. --.PARTTOULAR ATTRACTIONS 

^ ' THIS DAT and NEXT WBEX. 

S^m^~mo?cmlwrSB)-JfJnXh Saturday Concert 1 DhUlbudou of FtIkm (0 tho Londaa 
MmSay J^il^Muthcinum EohlbHlon, tto. 
yv S^y } ^OlNfttttsand Piuroa by tha Oatety Compaay. Dally. 

TbvMlar..-PkHter> Leetuve oik Uecihovep anil Wahar, at S P.U. 

Saturday .>TQnth Aatnrday CiiMQort. UlVlIard Mutch. 

^^AAai||^.^Moiiday tu l>riday, Una bldUIng 1 Hatnrduyu, na&f>a-Crowa , or by Calacn 

REKVJ^SAJSrTLJSY, laimf WY^NK, 

^y_ FATEY ut the .^AULAp CONCKaX. St. MalluWcjSmHiday nett. 


Fylcneftoo* U. to Sii^TIckcto of AtiMln, at St. 


> CONCKDY. St. 
St. JmoM’f Hull, 


UfidBi«tNics' 


til. Wedneeday nett, 

_ * Co., Hollce fltmrt. 

ARIJNBJSL SOCIETY'S OOLLEOflON of' COPIES ftom 
TPAd-SMtUQS m'oOLOUR of tho ARUNliEL SOCIETY’S 

^ DRA WXm ait Sfdd to tM Pu^aMraU Ss to MtoUioni. Frlcaa Ikom lOi. to 4«i. 
Llita iMt on aii^tlcutloD to WjDM Bond Siw jjA^ W. 

the 


T»IIK PAYMENT pf £l I*.-!* an Etitrancs Donation to 
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g^lMtlcm m u lover Frioa llwa Oio FubUa. Cinnilari am aanl on aniiileallwi to si oul 


AlUnU) ». 


■noMS-S QKEAT PIOTDBE.of "CHRIST. L15A,VIJIO tito 

Wrilil. OP^* oa Xtonday. H^amhct 1, 
nmm mfsvm.vuVuj)cm of 


V A 4 LMO W. 

V. ’‘ripasa? At.' 'oo.*6i 

FRSSKllVXn ORXOpjr salmon, 

IU 41 h.th|uW ft* V A 

, _ -'..MiawhriiHiiMruaiettH'., ' 

a' soAdovauw 
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TJIB PBESlfif^rR STESavOE. 
tpHB ICmago o£ tbe ]|?fiK$iDEKT of the Unitod Stetos to 
X Congrese confixma the statement that the Spanish 
Qovemjkmt has agreed to e6iii]plf with the AmerTcim 
demand for ropanitioa in the Ynaiter of the Ttrfi/mim. I'he 
ootiditions imposed i^ore equita||)e, moderate, and consistent 
With the honour of 8]^aixi. atrocity of the wholesale 
bloodshed of S^iiom ^onld excuse a demand for even 
larger concossiooa i but the OOuornniont of the United 
States has done well in treating the question as one of in^ 
tcmational law. The ^as well hnown to be 4 the 

property of the Cuban uisurgents ; but noTerthcless tlth 
i^cssel had an Amenoan reg&ter, and Bailed ^dor the 
Amorloan dag. The captain of the tornado capiuced her 
at hifl Own nak ; and he or the authorities of Santiago were 
bound in tho teenh inatanco to displace hy sufficient proof 
the presumption of Amerioau nationality, which had been 
accepted by tho English authorities at tJCngatoUe 
summary procciklnM^ at the txSd were incompatible with 
a legal inquti^ mio the owaaorship and character of 
the ^*ssel, ana oonsequenily the American Qovorument 
is justified in claiming the surrender of the ycpSOl as a 
condifion precedent of any atniicable sp’rangemout. The 
aiithuntios m the United ekitse are pledged to as<$3t. 
tarn for themsijVcs whetliw the V^tginiUit was odtitled 
to tho use 0^ the American ilag; and it would ^em 
that^ if idw capture i^ protod not to haye been a violsr 
tioT) of the rights of the United States, tho apologetic 
salute to the American flag will not be enforced. The mode 
of proceeding which has om adopted involves tho unavoid* 
abh) incouveuienco of being to a oertain extent founded 
on conyontioQal fiction. The indignation which is justly 
provoked by a gross act of inhumanity finds expression in a 
protest against a technical breach of international law. K 
the Cuban inburgents had poasessed and naed a recognised 
flag, the S|HUiish oruiser might have seized the Vtrgihiw 
without giving offonce to any neutral Power. The aom^t 
that the rebels had not attained tho rankoC belligerents 
tendered the capture irregular ; bift it himld aoarcply have 
olftotod th^ moral ^uahty of tto trtaaqcticn but for the 
judicial massacre wmch ensued. 

The tolemphio sumn^ of tbe HeMMe contains t^ro 
{Mibsagea rating to the afiair ef Ibe 



satisfiictnry a4jtla»im$nt 
naiaons.^’ If American State papers were drawn Up^ in 
iiocordancC with the diplemg^o cuatpma of o^er natfon^, it 
would have been thought msoourteous to^tov''atgi 7 Bater^ 
length into the fimrite of a Question which had heobi'eafis. 

* factofily settled; but the pBifaimsKT, emulating the candour 
of his predeceasars, aAerwarda recurs at much greater 
length, hot only to the untoward event of Santiago, but io 
the policy of Spain and tbe^ ccuditioa of Cuba Sb &rhapa 
remembered thM tW^Hmirayfiray necessarily dosofi 

with Hie bf tWspajj&b Ok^vernhMUlt in the 

Amoiinbu dettksndt. 

the lood at mirdnMh will, or ^auimder tltoj 
flm^ec|isn;|6ea m mptoSbilie ptssMineniof^ 
the Govemqr rf Sant^jU^* A bis accjbiSr'^-*^ 
executimi of ttm^rhud^ % 

hf IMm is xmaKlI^ to 
tddng, the XmAi 
It wiuh(vveSjeqi|{ria 
_-^havel>eeu 

^ B; ^daideiittsdd 

Cnhi m DI|||^ .«i|oO|b 
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States, it is known that tlie execution of the prisoners was 
made the occasion of popuha* Tricing, and that tw 
strongest flings of«bostmty to the Uimd States 
been expreaaed both at llavannnh and at Santiago, wpe 
allowance must bo XD%d0 for aufTerers by civil ho 
know that for several y%ars York has been^ thtf hAse 
and headquarters of tho Caban inhorreciion. iltiia 
fectfy natund that the Spaadji^ diould dislike the ( 
and abettors of their ^enemies; but pjnideiiee p 
moderate langfiago agjfl cemdhet ^hore refeqige it 
ti^blo or dai^pi^dL If the perpetraicora ofd)^ i' 
at Santiigo with imptmliy, fibe FaxM^sdr 
doubtedly uxge upqn Congress the adopt^ of 
measuTua. ^ 4 \ • 

It is earner to ree$iti)e tto 

questibn of slavery with Ameneen ^a with the 

principles of inieraatioaa( ccmity/ Tbh united BtatOs qre 
not conccamed m thb mainl^maece is a n^Sfi^bourin^ iddad 
of the iusiltution which w^i^boUafaed ih their own c^nkty 
ten or eleven v^rs agO^ Only afow years before t)iat<lijm 
ap AmOriqsn President pubhm jr ihioatened io annqic 
for the avowed jmipose of seOSring^the maiintoiihfieb cf 
slavery. It seems tcarc% fo be tho bngiiiess^of General 
Omm to complain 6 f the conduct of ^^alaypbbldert whd 
L fibre vainly endeavoupng to stay the maiiidi cf ideas whii^ 
[^ietminatra 4 aveiy hi Christandomt except Cuba.*' -It 
may bo ] 5 erfeStly true, though tlia propcNutton uighi have 
been stated in simpler language, tli<^ prd-sluveiy party 
in Cuba seizes uj^n many emblems of power under jnCh 
*‘fossions qf loyalty to the rnotbor-QOimtiy. It 
haunts the resonroos of the islahd, aUd does *"0010 
“ at variauco with tho principles of justiee, instead of 
“ giving a character of nobility to the Bejtoblio.” It 
might have been thought suffic]ient for tlie tq 

give a character of imbility to his own Repubhc, without 
troubling himself about the resource^ of aa island WJbjdi 
.belongs to another nation. It ma^ be cxunocturod that hit 
invective is intended to prepsro the wayw ktmed inljpk^ 
forence in Cuba if the promises of tlie Spttdsh Gdvemm^ 
through colaoiiii obstmctioas, not faHy^redeeined. Itia 
difficult to judge bow for his personal disposition to intofu 
fere is‘euppo];t^ ^ public opinioh. The siaeong fongmiigB 
df gpeidcera and j^riOdista proves litttbp bat a foeUti^ 
lately held at lUAv York to uige the adoption of viffbnnit 
meatatetwss atieilded^hy'the Govemor^Genera) I)i)^ 
the prmeipqlwpeaker wa^ JShrABVs. A" dhort (iifie mutt 
elsm WW the feehng of "Ckfogresa is expresaod ; and the 
jKMicy to be \iltixnately ad^eef will probably $mnd on tho 
.^deoil^n of the Senate, fhh, Pttihiv^m has wraidy 
hit legal power to%the iuUest exiSemt by placing tibe navy on 
a war footin^j^ for as the fundsapj^piaated to the aervice 
'wm suffioSont fqv the purpose. It is doubtftil whether the 
Spafilsb fleet i^^e waters of QuhOt is not superior to tho 
despicable American force; but the mult of a ooaf^t 
|foiud nevertheless he oertam. If war ahould unhappiiy 
Sommenoo, it will end only with tho complete victory til 
i^e United States. . ' ' ' 

The fkmndost and most pradknt Aifiericqfi politfoiana ore 
doixig thdr itoOBt to the prevailing exoiteineut; not 
beoatZBo they foil to syn&a&iapi^tb the just indikww^ tit 
ihtiif feljloa^tiaena, but op aeucmiit of l£e domf£oa^ ^in<^ 
QChivenioupdi wbijch would besuft from fotaiforenoo in Cuba, 
km^^d^aimefo ^mhiuimtiity of ihb 

'blusiteerii' foiA of tha ^tdibenAitW fut Santiaigo tmo 
Mtii to beljlet^ tbffiilto In tbeiwtem 

civiliW 

CjS^^ In fspdh, pmovm 
0 tpl# fr(|md flktoxfor brui^ty ; 
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nrifl if ail American contingimt. avci*o to join the rebels, 
it.-i (joujmftiulcr vvoiiUl Imvo to check tlie atrocities of liis 
iiliics ill jnncli the »riine maruitT in which ott'iccrB 
4111 the 0()ld Coast try to prevent their native 
n.uxili:iri<*s from catting oil* the liends of prisoners. An 
Anjcricun iiitervcrition uin^t he either tcmporaiy or 
pcTiria Mcnfc ; and if it is limited in duration, it must 
<‘iid with tlio establish uient of a (h»v«Tnmcnt of the 
C’rcoles now in iiiHurrectioii, in ilic midst of u large nnnd^r 
of liberated slaves, wlio h/v\c not acquired the nidimi'iits 
44* civilixution. ^.ITic imw JU'pnhlic would pndjably ho 4*vcu 
worse go von i4hI iliaii the Colony; and the Government of 
1 ho 1 United States would hr' in a great dcLTrce raspoiiidhlc 
for its ineviiahlo miHcarri.ige. Sooiut or later it AV4)ald 
becomo nccc.risary to resort to annoxntioo, or, in ot.lier 
wor43s, to add a niilliou and a hidf of inongirl Spaniards 
and harbar4‘)us nogmest to the governing coamiunity of tlii! 
iri)ii4{d Stati4‘M. iL would he much hcatcT to patch np the 
4pUiJT4*l on dec4:nt terias, jind to leave to Spain the hopelcas 
task of cl vili /ling find governing Cnha. It may 1)0 colh^cted 
from tho Mc«sag43 that the Pin:.’-iL»i.VL' lioKls the eumrary 
opinion. 


THM M.Kl'^Trdt KhKCTIOV. 

T IJ K doctors of K\cUt liave been informed by a local 
'enthusiast that they huvt; now the 4.’ycs, not tmly 4)f 
Kiiglanil, but of Europe lixed on them, so iuituise is tlm 
Interest of tho whole fiviliz<'(l wtu'ld In tho inomeiiiou'S 
fpicstion who i.s to succci'il I'hicf Jnstico (^Uiiuniujr. in tho 
vepreswntiilion of tho city. This may bfc so ; but if it is so, 
all that can be said is I hut England and EuroY»o arc fixing 
tlieir lycH on a very smalt imittor. Th<‘ Government will 
not btj miu’h hd]io«l or lijirmcd which<‘V('r way tin* elcctuin 
turns, aiifl tho rcst<'>f the world will bo still rnoro aliglilly 
aifecl*od by it. It is an iiecideutal ch'ction jt-t uru a uiciii- 
bor to an expiring Pari ianicnt. The cord cm 1ms In'twocii 
two Bccond-nUu camlidatos; it will be 4l<‘ciucd apparonfly 
on ti'iviitl issues, audit is being e<»iiductc(l with an amount 
of ptirsonalities, local bitterness, aud bad jokes which 
innst mak43 a few fantastic people in Exeti^r wi.sh 
that England and Europe would look in some 4dlier 
direction. SirEuvvAim AVatimn’, if ho represents anyliiing, 
represents the railway interest, which eoHainly does not 
require strengthening in Parliament; aud although the 
hist4)ry of hi.s Vajinouth election iij now an old affair, and 
it would be too niiicb to say that wliat he did <ii* did not do 
at Yarmouth ought to discpialify him for public lit,', yet tho 
loemoiy of this Yarmouth business is a serious dravvlmck to 
him, IStill, of tho two, he seems tlio Ixjttcr candidate. He has 
at least energy, liuency, good- humour, and a ]>owcr of ]iuUing 
something into wdiat he says. IStr. Miiii.s is tVndiluuess 
itself. Ho has no opiniona about anything. Hi? keeps 
telling his hearers that ho lias a Ikwonshiro wife, and that 
ho thinkft a man 4*aTi 4I0 nothing lietUw than obey 1 ho orders 
of his botier half. Ho unilerstands under the pnisent 
Jaw, if two men blow their noses at tho tilmc time in 4/hiir4di, 
they may 1x5 indiciod for a couspiriicy to annoy the p.‘ir.«4on ; 
andf if this is the law, aa to which he owns ho is wholly 
ignonints ho thinks tho law 4>f conspiracy ought to hie 
amended. He bnn satistied the publioans that they ought 
to vote for him by giving exactly tho answers to a dejnita- 
tion whh'h ho saw they wanted. An uigiablo cr4;aturo 
without any Imcklxino is tho spectoelo which ho oflors to 
tho inquiring eyes of the civilized world. Sir Edward 
Watkin talks and laughs and tlourishes^away, niakea^tho 
very most of himself, goc.s in for every populai* hobby, 
offora to givo Mr. Arch twenty acres of land iu Choshii'o 
at a nominal rent, doscribes the steps ho has taken to got 
nice houses built for mil way servants, and always sbows 
himself capable of reaching the liighost standard of Exeter 
Imd jokes. The kind of thing that delights ilto eleotors of 
Bxoter atid makes, them so plc:^ed ,to think that Eipgiand 
anil Europe are looking at them is aher this fiEUsliidii. v Sir 
Edwaud WAXiax talks so mtich bolter than Mr,,^ 
that Sir Staffoud NoRTHOO^rx, on behalf of Mr., 
thought it nocQSsary to lesson tho effect of his superiority 
by ^ling him a parrot, whilo ho likened Mr. MtLLs 
to that quiet, mceik. bpt excellent bird, a partridge. 
To this Sir Edwauo WixKili replied, that if it came to talk, 
ing of birds, Sir Stafford' Northcots might remember that' 
there wm such a bird as an owl, and al^ soch a bird as <ir 
goose V and fiimlW, after a long critioiam of Sir Stafford's 
public career and style of oratory, he got to calling him a 


chirrnpy, wcak-lioudcd bullfinch. Perhaps it might bo 
thought that at ExcU)r, with tho .\^orld looking at it, 
this W4)uld liocTii in nithcr doubtful taste. J^ot in thu 
lfa.sb. This is the regular Exeter stylo. Mr. Bowuinu, 
who has sat for lOxcter for livo years, and who <*amo down 
specially, though hiifft*riiig from illnesH, to help SirEuwAicn 
Watkin, ami who must know what Ida constituents like, and 
wlio being in a st^itc of debility could not have mado 
4 *liiborutcly bud jnki's w'ifhout an ctlbH, wont on in 
this stylf? througJi tho whole of a long speech. Ho 
ncc<»iiimudat(*d hiiuKclf heart and soul to hiXclor, niid 
4 »trLMHHl wluit this cyiiosuvo of nciighbouring eyes really 
likes. JJc uescribcil ii Tory aldonnau as a tjusty 'fiuy, 
or at least .as a 'rurnpiko Trustee Toiy. He spoke of the 
poluy of tho Conservatives In waiting to soo what lies liid 
in the pigeon-holes of their ])rp(leccssorB in ofiiee. as not 
exactly a Brumimigcuu, but a Rumniagem, policy. ThciN* 
is ccM’taiiily no harm in such sallies, ami as caudiila1.es must 
stoop io conquf.T, it is enough excuse to say that, such is tho 
pri(.*e of victory at Exeter; hub it is absurd to dcscriho a 
eontvst foLigh! with arms like those as a battle of tliu 
gianl.s. 

Irnpi*ri:d polities ofonpy but. a very small part of the at- 
tention of the Exeter candidiitos. There is imleod very 
little to say about them at pr(*sont.. C4mstitaencies are siek 
of li4‘ariiig Mr. Gi.m».sTonk abused and praised. Whet ho 
has done h:is been criticized until (triticism can <lo no 
more, and what he is going to do nobody know.^. If any 
qiuvtiou of Imporiul interest is toiu'liod on at Exeter, it is 
tncateil from what may be termed bias village pot-house ptdnt 
of view. All ilisciission on tho Ashanteo war luuj bccoino 
ubs4)rbt>d into the one issufj as to which party i.s rc'.spnnsiblc 
fur tho otUeial ctiroer of Mr. Popi’. Hrnnessy. You scTit him 
to tho Gold (Vast, is tho (/onservative cry. .But you 
sc.nt him to liabiian, is the LilK'ral retort. So uiUirly aro 
the cnndiduti^s 4)ut of the range of geiiuml politics that Mr. 
KNATi:ijni'u,-l£i.c;r.??,-KN was Imd down special to givo tom* 
and <lignity to the pPoccoding.s on tlie l4ih4jral side. Mr. 
KNATriu‘.inj..llc»!K.ssKN is a man with a mission, and Ids 
tuission LB to be in love with the Ministry. He scim no im- 
j)crfections or shorieorningK iu the object of his afiect-iims. 
He IS capable of writing 8onnet.s to Mr. Gdadstoxe’s eye- 
brows, He thinks Mr. Lowi: never uiad (3 any mist.ak(‘s. 
He honestly C4msidei’s tlm Zanzibar Contnuit a V4*ry crcdltublo 
piece of busini^aB. Such a Timn is not often fouml, aral wlien 
found it IS natui’al that Government Whips should niak(; 
a note of him, and send him* down to far-away 
plac 4 .^s like Exeter, where his romantic enthusiasm and 
innocent ailmiratiou may be snppiwed to bo calculated 
to make some impression. To such a man, w ith such a mind, 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech at Gla.sgow must, have boon in(‘xprcs- 
sibly painful. What hivcr could stand htsaring it said that 
his luistresrt Umped and wor<3 false hair ? At lOxcter Mr. 
KNATCunri.T-HijCiiiSSKN ac4’oiMiingly hui*st into a long de- 
niinciation of Mr. Dthkakli; and that thoi’c is much to Iw 
said against Mr. Dlsiueli no one knows better than Mr. 
Disuabli hiiuBelf. But Mr. KNATCHniiLL-HuoussKN dealt 
one blow which strikes with moi'e painful force on i.ho 
hearor.s and readers ol* the Glasgow speeches than even on 
Mr. Disraeli. Ho tried to take our pink fly irtirn us. Ho 
doclarea that Mr. .Lowe never said anything about a pink 
fly at all ; and he appeals to Hanscml, the pages of which 
lie has, he says, Bcaruhed tlirough in vain for anything iiiat 
could justify Mr. DisraeuV playful sentence. We can only 
I’emai’k with tho Erenoh historian, so much the worse for the 
factfl and for Hansard. At Exeter it will probably make no 
iliftcrcmco whether Mr. DisuaelT s jokes are juHtified or not* 
They arc n4>t in tho Exeter line, where a cufl'eront soit of 
fun is tbund more comforting. What the Exeter elector 
really cares about is not the Ashanteo war, or Mr. Lowp/s 
bhuiderH, or tho doings of Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Disraeli, 
but the abolition of Scbodule D of the Iocome.-tax. If 
only he could get enough jokes made for him of tho Trustee 
Tory and chirmpy bullfinch osilihre^jokes that be can 
catch easily, and that seem calculated to give pain to some one 
ho knows perkonalljr — If at the some time he could make 
his little profits without having to pay anything on them, 
the Exeter voter would be a happy man. £b jS need- 
less to say that both candidates,^ in with his views 
in a spirit of delighifol piompiitnds. Mr. Mills thinks 
the best way is that no one should, pay any luoome- 
tax «t,aHf although he modestly owns tliat it has 
Btruofc him, so fisr as au^hing can ha fgjiA to strike him, 
that this would cause a hole in the iuHlum which it would 
take ft olsver man to fill up. But then it ib. not his husmess 
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to try to tl)Mik how cloyor mon wonld fill up holes», mid bo 
ho oan go lioartily with tho Exotor shopkoopei's and agree 
that there should hd tjo 'Iticomo-iax. Sir Edwakd Watkin 
ktiowa too much of Jjaanco and ia too accustoniod to 
buHinows i% talk in this way. Ho is not tho sort of man to 
osvn 1 hat if lie makes n bole ho cannot fill it up. All he 
asks is to bo allowed to make the hole after *his f>wn 
patlerri, and to take tlie soil to fill it up w}icre\'er bo can 
find it handy. Ho tliinks that ihoso pcntplo who do not 
gniniblo at tlie Income-tax, or who do not make tlioir 
gnnnblings heard, slionld go on paying; but .that j 
discoiib'ntcd peo])le like shopkeejiera should ccaKt^ io pa 3 ^ I 
Tlii.s ia tho lioh? ho digs, and then ho fills it tip 
by , suggesting that ihoro should be incroased ilnlies 
Iovi(*d on tlio iiiherlkiTioii of real estate. This is a great 
stroke of art. It opens a sort of heavenly vision to the 
groaning slu»pkeeper, and a parrot who suggests thr.t an 
Kxcicr tradesman should not only pay no muix) Ineomo- 
Im.v, but should also enjoy the ,speeljiele of seeing a neigb- 
bonring eoniity gontlcnian pay instead of him, may well 
expect to bo thought a parrot worth a hundred partridges. 

Sometimes, liowovcr, simplicity is wisdom, and Mr, Muj. 3 
has apparently got tho licensed victuallers by merely 
saying Yos and No in the right places to their n.prcsonta- 
tives; w'hile Sir Edwakd Watkin has lost them byresorting 
to an ingenious eontrivanco and uiteriipt lug to get the 
Temperance people at ilio same time. Me prop<ised that tho 
wliole subj(‘oi. of how much people ought to drink, and v.'hon, 
should bo rtjfiirred to a Commitlco of the House of Com- 
mons. Sii FiOWAiiD W ATKIN IjiiM been in Parliament, and 
knows wlmt bt'comcs in reel life of subjects referred to a 
Parliauiontary Committee ; but bow could ho expect that 
Immblo Exeter voters should know anything of ttic sort? 
However, be mlseahmlatod, and beer will have nothing to do 
with him. Oji the other hand he has got the railway 
servants, who have iialiirally been taken by tho contrast 
bctwcc.n two pictures — one of the North-Wesiem Board of 
Directors, of whom Mr. MiLi.sNvas theuoiio, sternly refusing 
:\11 corij(»eiisa.tion to the family of a most excellent guard 
who was killed by one of their engines j and tho other of 
Sir EnwADD Watkix, as Chairman of tluj Manchester and 
ShoHIcld (iino, immcdistcly on a guard having boon killed, 
liiiN'ct iug inqiiiric.M to bo made and a handsome sum given 
to Jjis tK>roavcd family. Tho Bristol and Exiii,(‘r Dij’c(;tora 
happen, it is said, to bo mostly Conservatives, and anxious 
Libernls suspect tliat servants of this Company may 
piossihly bi‘ exposed to soinc pressure. But, m Mr, Edoar 
JJ owKiMO cxpJaincif, this will not .signify, Jt is the teiuty 
of tlui liidlot, fts ho told his humble frit'tuls, that n iruui 
ina}' proniiso to vote Conservative, and thou really vote I 
Ijibcrnl. He will thus aitoneo outwit his master and ket'p his ; 
roiiM j('ru’o clear ; and this i.s certainly ix vciy consideniblc j 
rcRulLfor rniire piece of political mnehinory like the Ballot 
to hiivo cifccto<l. fn fact, except to the publicans, whom 
ho just missed by n little over-finosso, Sir Edwaiu) Watkin 
bns made hiinscir pleasant all round. It is needless to say 
that he is fx?rfi’ctly ready to give tho franchise any day to 
worrn-n aiifl agricultuiid labouirra. There is nothing wliiv !i 
the jovial typo of lalx^nd would not give to any one. But 
Sir iOi>WATiD Watkin did more. Ho set himself to think 
wliat tfio actual women ho liad to deal with, tlio “ ladies ” 
who were waving their handkorchiols to him, really cared 
about, iitul he was sharp enougli to know that tho franchise 
wa.s not tho uppermost thouglit in their agitated breasts. 
WliTit. they cared infinitely moro about was tho high price 
of c<ials and meat. He showed himselfi prepared to meet 
t heir views, and in fact it is impossible to conceive any ono 
'who could infiuenco on election wanting anything wilhoot 
Sir Edward Watkin being able to tell him or her how to 
gat it. He explained to his fair listenors that ooals might 
bo made cheap by abolishing tho law of entail, and moat 
niiidit bo made cheap by compelling landlords to compon- 
aate tenants! for nnexbuusted improvements. This was 
not very pbilosciphical perhaps, but it probably, sounded 
to some willing ^ as if it showed that by * the 
simple expedient of Sir Edwahh Watkin being i»iunicd^ 
for Exetor oveiy scuttle wotdd be filled and sirloiiw 
sold as cheap os sbinbonesi Perhaj^ too,, it naay be said 
Hiat exhibitions of joyia! Liberalism ai’e not very crtdit- 
able to the parly that seeks to profit by them. But then 
exhibitions .of, nerveless Consorvatism are nojt tnoto oredib >4 
able; and pnobably is, t^at aa oxpSnsive cdiAort; 

for a seat ihslimf <>n1y sliciiro a phseo in FarKament ibr a 
tow not fory ottractiTo to 


mark. 'Wo hare the comfort, at any rate, df thinking that 
on Tuesday next too contest will be setfJod one way or the 
otfior, and then wo may rest our w'euried oyos a little, and 
relax the tension of our gaso at Exeter. 


FBANOE. 

I P the Duke of BRoouE’fi lonn of office Ifistfi long enough, 
ho seems likely to reject as a .Minister eveiy ])rinciple 
that he defended when in Opposition. Since the a 4 th of 
Mtiy be has bpen doing bis utmost to dipcrodit Parliament, 
lary goverument. lie has all«>w(Kl an Assembly which 
i.s iippimMiily at issue with its const iiuouta to dccido how 
Prance shall be governed for the next seven years, and it 
was only tho Count of Chamhoud that prevented him from 
allowing it to ro-csf.ahlish the Monarchy. Ho has imt 
thought it inconipatiblo w'ith hks fia-uier pmfessions to pro- 
claim that his country men ixvo unfit to govei’u themselves, 
and that they ought to be thankful to Providence for 
ordaining that they sliall be governrd by a chnuco medley 
of deput ies chosen for a diftenuii puipoHe. Tho prditk^al laws, 
wbicli are to bo discussed ])oforo the Constitutiouttl laws 
— if indooil tlio latter cvit reach a stage at Avbicli tlicy can 
bf* di.scn.ssod — lmv(* nlre:i«ly fiirni.shed him with an oppor- 
tunily of carrying the process of rocaTit.ation a stage further. 
To the Duke of Buonui: local saclf-governinont was 
onco an object of almost im rnucli n>vownoo as Purlia- 
mentary government itself. 'J’he Orleanist Liberals weiv 
n(5ciiat.oined under tho Empire to preach doccntrnlisation aa 
a panncoa ftu* political disordoi’s, and luj longer »gi> than 
when M. Thieus was Pi'caideut it vc ' only by the thi-eat of 
resignation that ho could induce tho majority (>1* the 
^A.sscrnb1y to ussont to a law which gave too Pj'osideiit 
of toe llcpublic the right of nrjuinatiiig the iuayoi*s 
of the larger towns. Tho fiUitudo of the majority 
upon this point was consistent and statosmanlike. Tho 
Government had just siippr(?HsiHl a formidable insur-* 
mriion, and it had boon oimblcd to <lo so in part by 
the accid<mt tliat tho Assembly wn.s i;itting at Versailles, 
This fact liad impressed tho nuijoriry witli a keen senso of 
^he importance af building up a jKiwi r outHido Paris which 
should bo strong enough to pnwent a rnotuoi it ary revolu- 
tion in the capital from iinj losing if. self as a matter of 
course upon tho whole country. II. was an ohj(«cfc w'hich 
had all along commended itself to outside observers. The 
fdianges of Oovernnumt which Fiuuco lias inidergonc during 
Iho j>rc.<seni century would never huAo l^ccn so fieqiiont but 
for t)ie Pin.illne.sfi of the area in which tho eontliet that put 
down one and set up anotlior Jiad to be fought out. Even 
a Navoi.kon could not have inadc himself nntstcr of Pronita 
in a day, had anything else been rcquirtMl except to muk.:' 
himpclf master of Paiifi. Ju that lucid interval of French 
Conservatism which lasted for about a year after tlio 
conclusion of jK*nco tin.* imjijorjly of tho Asiseiubly 
to nnderstund tluR. They avcuI far ahiwl of Zi. TniBits, 
who rupreseute4 the old centralizing trudition so dear 
to I^Vench Covcromcnls of every shade, and showed a real, 
though moincntarv, anxiety t^) fo.^tcr political life iu tho 
extremities as tvelf as in the roaln*. 

-By and by this new-born enlightenment was subjecledto 
the test which sooner or latev awaits all sueli nianifc.statMmH. 
Tho majority found that it was one thing to difi'iiso a new 
spirit through the country, and iiiioi her to secure its operating 
in tho jpreciso way which those who had called it into cxist- 
onco wished. Tho Communes had boon loft free to elect their 
own Mayors, in tho expoctat ion that tho Pixifccts would by 
tliis moanft obtain moro liearty and mieliigont co-operaiion. 
In.stead of this too Mayors have, in a great number of 
instances, rofused to co-oporato with tho Pri^fect on any 
terms. The majorily in the Assembly hud mea nt to strengthen 
the hands of the Central Government by means of a' spon- 
toneous outburst of G^uservatism in the provinoos, and 
now it tnnis out thatdthc only spontaneous outburst to bo 
< had is an outburst of Beptlbhoanism. Conservatives have 
sorely put to it to account for unpleasant fhet. 
Bb.loug as M. Thiers was in power tfaoy set it down, to too 
weakness of the Govommentin retaining M. Q AMBETTA’dpre- 
fiScis. Now they have tried what can be done by changing 
profocts, but things aro as bad as ever. ‘ Republican candid 
dates are still returned at overy election, in spite of oil 
"that tbo'offic&Js can do to prevent it, and to the iniaginoition 
of a Ftanoh Conservativo: this is nothing short of anarchy. 
It, is hover pleasant to 'have to admit that tho comitiy 
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w ni^ainfifc yon, an<l the majority have preferred to find the 1 
explu nation in their own policy of decentralization. It is the 
ok (:i-(‘d Mayora who are at the bottom of all the mischief. The 
iri.'ieli incry of Govorumont cannot work unless tlio Prefect 
huK a co]loagao--a colloaguo in heart as well as in functions 
^in (!vcry coiiimuiie. It is a little difficult to reconcile this 
fhcory with the doctrine that, if it wore not for .Paris and a 
few (»thcr iniitiiious cities, Pmnee would bo a Conservative 
paradise ; but no pmcticai politician will set logical cou- 
sistfMu y above utility, and when a particular cud has to be 
aitjiiiu'il, tlic quest ion is not whcth<,*v such or such means 
are? in harmony writli the previous do(*luratioTis of those 
who mean to use them, but whether, if used, they will 
answer their purpose. The Guko of iikOGLiE lias not been 
above the temptation to reason in this way. Pi’obaljy bo 
still believes tliat decentralization is tbo tnic policy, and 
that in proportion as Prance learns to criticize and influonec 
the nets of tho (Aintral Ghivoniment, instead of .sihQ])Iy 
fntqniese.iiig in them, the political fabric will rest on a 
sounder, bi'caiise on a broailcr, basis. Hut ho liolds 
thi.s belief with one uiicxproHsed exception — jirovideil 
that the Government to criticized and inlliiciiccd is not 
his own. During the time that he Jiimsidf is in jiower tho 
work of decentralization must bo eusnended, aial a pro- 
visional law ])iisMcd by wliitdi in the <‘Iiicf town of every 
department, arrondissenient. and canton, tho iMayors and 
their assistants will be noniinatc'd by the President, and in 
all other eonirriunes by the Prefect. Tho ajqiointmonts 
will onlinarily bo made from among the mombers of the 
^Imiicipal (^oinieil, but wlicnevcr a Mayor shall resign or 
Ik) dismissed, the noininatiou of his successor will not bo 
tiubjiM'i, to this T(‘strk t ioTi. It is hoped that when concord 
has thus Iks *11 secured between the Prcfocia and tho 
Mayoi’s, tlio terrible results of tho recent delations will not 
be again witnessed. | 

The Duko of Uiiociiaio will probably find that, in order I 
to make the game safe, ho ought to luivo gone a great 
deal further in tho sairio <lirection. It is true that 
the scandal of a Prefect and a Mayor snp|Mirting rival 
caiididntes will be pi*i wonted ; but what, after all, is this 
t/O th(‘ scandal of a Mayor being continually in opposi- 
tion to the majority of his own C^juneilr Antagonism 
bctwcfm two ortieials may be an accident, but antagonism 
between an oHieial appointed by tho Presidmit or the Pivfcet 
and a. t/onncil elected hy tho inliabitants is taTitamuunl, 
when it is a matter of constant oeciirrencx*, to a ctmfesscd an- 
tagoniMii between tho Goveriiment and the nation. What 
the Duke of iluoHMG really wants is to supjiress the free 
action of opinion until siicli time as it has become Right 
IVnlro; ami l,o do this, he ought to have brought in a 
Hill lo alYolish partial elections to the Assembly, and to 
snspeml Mnnieipa) Councils until farther notice. The I 
lioldness of such a proposal might havo conciliated the 
Right, and there is no reason Iai supjM^sc thal. the section of 
the Left t ’cut ic which de.s<?rt8 its colours in every critical 
division would have deparU'd fi-oiii its usual custom because 
the drfift i»u its creilulous timidity was a little larger tban 
iisnrd. 1 ’erbaps, however, tho Duke merely holds this stronger 
measure in reserve. On Thursday ho frankly told the 
Assembly tliut tho state of siegr? wdiich is now maintained 
in twcuty-onc depirtmeiits will be continued until the 
Government has lx»on furnished with all the powers*" it 
requires. These powers must apparently be of a kind to 
raise Franco to some point of nleal perfection which as 
yet exists nowhere but in the Duke of Bkoome's mind. 
Commonplace politicians havo l>een struck witli tho order 
and tranquillity which has overywhorc j)revuiled under 
circumstances of a very exceptional and exciting cluiracter. 
An underhand attempt at a Restoration has been defeated 
only bj tbo virtual refusal of the principal agent to have any 
hand m it, while tho schemo for sotting up a dictatorship 
aa the nexjb best thing to a monarchy has hitherto com- 
pletely snoceeded. In neither case was the country asked 
to give an opinion upon matters of tho utmost moment 
to its political and social future; and in both cases the reason 
why its optnion was not asked was tho certainty that it 
would bo adverse to the designs of the accidentid holders 
of power. Yet, notwitlistandiiig these motives for irrita- 
Hon, Fmnce Iim never been more tranquil than under 
the rulo of Marahal MAcMiHON. This seeming incon. 
fiistenoy can only be set down to one of two causes; 
either the majority of the French peo|il6, confident that they 
' must have their way in the end, are resolved to keep the 
peaco, or the jxtwers already posBoased by Marshal Mac- 
Mahon are sufficient to ensure its being kept. Either way 


ihci’e can bo no reason for extending the state of siege over 
the whole of Franco, which is in clfect what the Duke of 
Broglie asks leave to do. 


TUB ASHAXTKE WAR. 

T he gallant exploits of Sir Garnet Wolselky and his 
ollit*t‘i*s against the Ashauloes suggest a feeling of 
regret and surprise that the G(*iioral was sent out .six weeks 
ill advaneo of his army. A few years ago G.vifiiiALfii con- 
queml Naples by entering the eity in a post chaise, two 
or three marches in advaine of his handful of troops; but 
tlic Ring of Asuan IKK enii seareely be expected to be as 
sensitive to public opinion and to I'eai* of persouiil dangei* 
as tho King of Naim.E!?. It had been conjectured tliat the 
dospateh of the troops from England was delayed not 
merely that they might arrive at the h*ast unheullliy part 
of the year, but rather to gi\o time fur the iMinstruetion 
of a iiiililary road from the coast to the banks of 
the Prah; bnt it seems thal only a few miles of the 
road have been eomploted; and it is difiieiilfc lo prot lire 
siitfieiont native labour, in eoiise«|iieiieo of the fear tlmi 
tbo working Fant4H.*.s may be eut <»ft‘ by the enemy. A few 
English ri’glmerds could have idforded the protei'lion 
wliicli is required : and it is probable that witli a trust- 
worthy force of udc(|uate strength Sir Garnlt Woi.ski 
might have intercepted tho T-(‘treat of the main body of 
Ashantocs. In the inf‘antiine he has ]>robahly di.s- 
playcd prudence as well as daring by his iii)mc<ll;de 
and succossfid activity. With a few W(‘st India, troojis, 
aided by marines and sailoi^ from the fleet, he has fonghi, 
.several petty actions, with t he object, and }>rol)ably with ilu; 
oflcct, of satisfying friendly and licsilatiiig natives of the 
supcu'iority of the English arms. As is usual in nitiflern 
warfan*, every little exprslition is iiecompanictl by zeahMi?^ 
and fearless nuunbers of tho new profession of War (Joirc?. 
S|)undent8. Tho spirit with which the historians of the 
campaign collect information inidor fire is not less worthy 
of public rei'ognitioii than tho clearness and uppavont. m- 
curaey <»f their narintivcs. They all bear testimony lo the 
gallantry of oHicers, soldiers, and sailors, and to tlientier piiMl- 
laiiiinity ol‘ tlio native* allies. Gf late indeed theio .'soeiu to be 
some faint signs f)f improvement, and possibly even Fanti-e^ 
may b(‘giu bi tight when they are assured of victory. It i.s 
hoped that some of the moj*o warlike tribes in the interior 
may take the ojiiiorl unity of revenging themselvoa on tlie 
Ashantees for former wnmgs; and tho auxiliaries wliom 
Ca]»tniii Glover aviw to raise may perluips become service- 
able; bnt if any cloeisivo I’csiilt is to Imj obtained, it must bo 
effected by English tn^ops. If only the road to tho Prah 
were comnlcted, there could bo little doubt of the feasibility 
of a march on Coomussio. 

The General has imintally great difficulty in obtaining 
accurate information of tbo force or the plans of the enemy. 
At one time it was announced that the Asliantcos wore ?.i 
full retreat, and some rcgrcft was felt that they should not 
havo had snftieiont temerity to wait for the arrival of tlu* 
troops from England. It has since appeared that Huiy 
rotain their positions in tho neighbourhood of DuiKpui, 
where Colonel Festino had again attacked them, unlbr- 
tunately at tho cost of the life of a gallant yonng officer. 
A large force hr.d the audacity to attai^k a town or villugo 
called Abrakampa, although it was held by an Eitglii^h 
officer with a few West India soldiers. The General niin- 
self thought it worth while to relieve tho fortress in 
|)erson, and his arrival with a roinforcoment dt*privctl 
the as.sailants of any chance of success. As might; 
have been expecteil, the besiegers were unable to oi-oss 
the open space which surrounded tho town; but, on 
the other hand, tbo garrison could not pnidontly advance 
into tbo bush. The attack seems to havo been made 
in resentment for some hostile Mtion on the pai't of tlm 
chief of the place; and ho is indebted to his English 
allies for the repulse of tho enemy. On tho whole, the 
prospects aro more cheerful than at the ontbreah of ihe 
war, when Cape Coast Castle itself w^os threatened, and 
when tho enemy had free^ access to all othor parts ik the 
coast. The Commander-in-Chief indeed considers that ho 
has done more than he (Xiiild have expected witkin the 
short time since his arrival on the coast. Even before 
the arrival of Sir Garnet WoriSELiT, the E^liidi officers 
on the cMt had heg^ to take the ofTonsive; and in 
all the skirmishes which have ooenrred tho enen^ .has 
had tho worst of the straggle. The least saHsfactoiy 
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of tlio^ recent imnetLctionH consists in the exces- 
Bive risk of life which is incurred by oificers in command of 
native^ levies. They are easily distinguiRluiblo l^y tho 
^emy’s marksmen, and they are liable at any moment to 
be desertfi'd by tlieir men. It may bo presumod that somo ! 
miscalcuYatiou had originally been made at homo ; for it • 
can never have been inkmded that a little war on almost 
equal terms should jireocde tho move scTious campaign. 

According to a story which, if it is true, illustrates th«^ 
ikntnstic restrictions to whieli barbarians voluntarily submit, 
Sir Oarnkt Wolrelky'h lettercunnot Imvo reached the King 1 
of Arhantek, because a Royal messenger can only tmvel on 
the high road, which is at present bloeI«’(l by hhiglish de- 
tuchmenls. It is liighly probable t hat such a form, if it is 
nominally established, is practically e\:ich*d by some eon- 
veiiient litdion, and that the I'Jnglish ovtMi.ures are per- 
fcctly well known at Co(im!i.ssio. A favourable answer, 
immodiiibdy pm'odiTig tho arrival of the regiments fi’oni 
England, w<mld be not a little embarrassing. The. ti'rms 
which ha\c been otrcrc<l to the Kino an* not at pre.sent 
known ; hiii. oven if he is ready to accept nil the coudii ions 
wliich ari^ dictated hy the (icic r.d, there will be almost 
iijsnpc'i'ablc dillienlt ic.s in taking security Jbr f lu‘ peiTorinanoe 
of any contract which may be jn!i(l(\ I'lierc a-ro m'rhaps 
moml objections to eontimiing a wariifbn* the submission of 
the enemy; hut the real oliject of the present exyx'.diiiou is 
not so mmdi to punish aggrcsj’.ion ns to convince tho invader 
that lie is unable to resist an Kngllsli army. The demonstration 
will scarcely be brought home by any treaty wliieh can Ik* 
devised to the minds of tho Kivo and his subjcc.ts ; whcrciiH 
the capture of Coornassie woiihl satisfy tho W^Cbt African 
world ol t}i(> irresistible power of England. There HCom.s 
reason to believe that the Aslrantecs have up to a late penod 
afl’e(;ted to have tio quarrel with England ; and, now that 
they have probably exliaustcd tho resources of tho country,* 
they inoy perhaps not l>c unwilling to retire within their 
<)wn territ,ory. African kings and chiefs 01*0 in the habit of 
taking hostages for tho pcvfornuiin’.o of treaties ; but 
hosbiges would ofler no Bccurity to a civilized Power, w'hioh 
woulii not', in Die event of tlio bn'ueh of a treaty, put 
hostages t(» death. A formal suri'ender of nil claims on 
Klmina, and of pretensions to I be baiitcc territory, will 
naturally he exacted, if any treaty is at. prewnt concluded ; 
but, on tlie whole, it would pcrlmps he better that the King 
of .A SHAN IKE should either refuse compliance or abstain 
from taking any notice of Rir Carnet W()Lseley*.s letter, 
'fho alannistH have of late censod to accumulate proofs 
that an attack on the Ashanteo dominions is iu) practicable. 
At tlu? sumo time tho controversy as to tlie future policy 
which is to bo adopted is fortuintbdy suspended. AH 
parties teel that the experience which will Ikj acquired in 
the ensuing campaign wdll throw much light on the possi- 
bility and ex])ediency of maintaining a proloctorato on the 
(iold Coast. The Pantecs are jirobubly not awaits of tho 
extent to winch their indolence and cowardice may afibet 
their future fortunes. If they are incapable of Ixung taught 
to defend themselves, it is not improbable that they may be 
hereafter left to tho mercy of their here<litaiy enemies. 

Thci’c can bo no dembt that the Governmont, which has 
the best means of information, is thoroughly convinced of 
the necessity of prosecuting tho wju’ to a successfel con- 
clusion. I’ho Colonial ^Minisler can only act with tho 
sanction of his chief, and Mr. Gi.adstonk has, iu addition 
to his hearty dislike- for war, an immediate reason for 
objecting to the jiending expedition, if it had not become 
inevitable. When the Prime Minister assumed tho oflTico 
of Chancellor of tho Exc.heijuer, ho must have in- 
tended to rtmder his administration mcmoi'ablo by some 
groat liiiuncial achiovemont. Several of his colloagues would 
Lave been competent in ordinary times to conduct the 
business of the department; but Mr, Adadston^ has no 
nval in financial genius. Tho surplus which would 
have facilitated any changes that might have been pro- 
posed must already have been endangered, if it has not 
appropriated to the purposes of tlie war. An inci- 
dental discussion lately showed that tho hire of. a single 
transport for a year might coat the sum of i5,oop/.i i^d 
the provision of shipping for the troops and stores is only 
ono among immmerablo items of expense. Tho modicaJ 
hnd s^iUuy wntrivances of modem military administration 
ate highly valuable, and at the same time extremely expen- 
sive; and goneratty it may be said that every modm 
improvcineat has tended to make war dearer. It ia 
undoubtedly r%bt that no cost shotxld ho spared which may ' 
ensure victQiy and diminish the. sacrifice of life. $bidieM 


are incomparably tlu> most expensive of all mnnitiorw of 
war ; and it would be a foolish policy to fight savages on 
or|u.al terms, insUwl of profiting by tho mechnnical riupe- 
riorily of civilization. Improved nfles and in^ckets oftfer a 
legitimute lulvaiitege in a contest with African warrioLS. 


hTlOllSTKHlE AKT) SALZllURG. 

A UISTOUY of w’hat wont on in Fixmch Monarchical 
circles during August and Die two following months 
has just been written by somo ono who was ovideiitly a 
party te many of Die principal tmntiactioiis, and wlio kiiew 
perfocDy well what was going on. It is of eourw* \M’ilteu 
in the spirit of a partisan, and that it is a furious Orlcnnlst 
who is tho nan'ator is appai-ont at every page. Of tho 
greatness and goodness of the Count of Wuis and ot his 
biH)ther and utuiles, and of tin* genius, patriotism, and ’inrieil 
energy of .the leaders of tho Right Ck'utni, ho never wearies. 
On the other hand, M. 'ruiK'us is tho worst and most fidth- 
loas of men, and evory thing done by any membt’r of tho 
Left sliaws a sotUed «l(‘terinination to ruin Fninco. Tho 
country, too, is left out of consideratioii thiTiughoiit, except 
a.s Koinething to wdiich a blessing like that of Monandiy 
may be conveniently given, and eveiy munife.^^tat ion 
that tho eouniry did not wish for a Mt>iiareliy is 
<lisniis.siHl with contempt as an idle maiuuuvre of tho 
friends of anarchy. For any purpose except as a record 
of what went on in the inner regions of tho Mim.irehi- 
oal jiarty the Iniok is vahioless; but for this purjtnso it 
is valuable; and it throws^ much light on tho curious 
series of events which began iu the meeting of tho t'ousins 
at Frohsdorf, and ended with tho manifesto of Salzburg. 
Tt is not exoj'tiy a new revelation, but the writer explains 
fully and authoritatively that the visit of the Count of I^aris 
to Frohsdoif was the fnlfilmeni of an nnderteking whicIi he 
had given ou behalf of himself and Ids family in return for 
the vote of Dm Legitimist majority in tho Ajiseinhly by 
whieh the law condemning the OniiEANS Princes D) exile was 
veseiuded. What the writer wishes to show is that the 
Count of l^AUTS kept to his part of the boi^gain honoiiinbly 
and punctually, and this we think may l)0 said to be esta- 
blished. Tho Count of Paris abandonod altogether tho 
position of a possihlo rival, lie prosoiited his iiomngo to 
the <;hief of his House, and ho made no reservation, in- 
sisted on no conditions, and in fact tlu’cw away tho 
whole iKiIitir*al principles of his father and grandfather at 
the feet of the man whom they had kepi from his throne. 
"J'hero is no roason te doubt that in doing this Die Count 
of Paris lumesDy thought that he was doing the best l»o 
could for his eouuDy os well ns for himself. Monandiy is 
in Franco a very tender plant, and after two Republics ami 
the Second Kmpit'e it is not likely to thrive if its stem is 
divided. At any rate tbo partisans of the Count cd’ 
Cham»oui> must allow that the Count of Paris did liand- 
wmely what ho had engaged te do; but whether it was wise 
in him to fetter himself frcmi the outM;i by u bargain, .Mnd 
to let, his submission to his cousin seem, not a sponlauetms 
act dictated by jiolitieal sagainty, but the considcraDon 
for a vote reseiiidiiig the law of exile, is another matter. 
It seems to bo the fate of tho Orleans family that they hlinll 
think wi.sely, and act iairly, and bo reasonable and 
thoughtful and rich, and make a good figure in Djo 
world, but never carry Fmnce with them. The significance 
of the ^conciliation of the tw'o branches of the .Vh.»rKHONS 
was likely to be much lessoned, and the TeRp(M*.t for the 
sacrifice made by tho younger Prince considcitibly iin- 
pain'd, when it wa.s known that it was all a matter of 
liortcr, and that the Count of Irakis and his family had, as 
it were, discounted this sacrifice, and that it had enahlcd 
them to enjoy for a couple of years the pleasure of liohiiTig 
a high station in Franco, of benefiting by their vast 
possessions, and of substantiating their enormous claims. 

The eminent Orloanist, however, who writes this volume 
makes it quite clear that, if the conseipionce of the visit of 
tho Count of Paris to Frohsdorf was that there was one 
Orloanist the less, there were a great many left behind, 
and that they were' determined tliat there should bo 
no Monarchy unless it were a constitutional one, with 
the tricolour as its , flag. It was men with these views 
who were at the boltom of the movement for a Mouarclii- 
cal y^. It was they who approached the modcnito 
Legitimists, and inspired them with tbo oonviction that, 
if ^re was to be a King, it mnst be a King of tho 
OittKAiis type. There was never any intenDon on the part 
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of iTiose who had tho conduct of fcbo movoment that tlioro 
^should >)0 iho white flag and tbe anden reghm and tbo 
anprcmiiny of tho clergy, and all the terrible things that 
fri^djtcnod Fn.Tich Lihorah when they board of the project 
1,0 put the chief of the Ijegitimists on the throne. Tho 
Dllk of AiJDiiFUKX-PASQcnui and Decazks were tho leading 
«}plnts, aiul they worn in complete accord not only 
with their own immediate followers, but with a largo 
Ixidy of the Lej^itiinitita. It is the consciouHness of this 
wjiicb has made them so sore at tho treatiuiint which 
Iht^y tlicn received and have since received at tlio 
JiuiuIm of tho Lib(‘mls. They were fighting jw liard as 
they could for Liberal principles, and making the ad«ip- 
iioii ot these principles tho indisjiorisahlc condition 
of a Ucstoration, and all tho time they wore hniiig alniHcd 
as tho tools of tho clorgy, oh meditating the revival «»f 
sorfdona, and as forgistful (d* the old ghu’ies of tho tricolour 
flag. Their actions were, as they tliiiik, unjnstithdiy mia- 
eoiiairned ; and to a greiit extent tills is true, and it is (pute 
riglil. that one of tlaur party fihoul<l now conic forwanl to 
tell ilui whole story and to si^t them right in the eyes of 
Franerj. That they all along meant to ask for something 
which it WMS not very ]»rohal>]e they slioiild obtain, and 
wiiicJi in point of fiiet. they did not ohlain, d<MK not 
nt uH throw any doubt on the \\isd<.»m td' llioso whi> 
said tluit th<‘y must lake tlio hegifimist Itestond ion us 
a whole and look at its very serious r-ousu/ ineuecs at 
Jjoine and abroad. 'J’ho country was dead against any- 
tliliig like a Legitimist Kestoration, and tlujse who repre- 
Sf'nLod tho popular feeling were qiiiio right in saying 
that tho KestoratioJi meant, in tho minds of those most 
eager {lud likely to predit by*it., iv rcAeiigc ibr 1789, Tin* 
Orloanist wib-r is obliged to ow'ii tliat the attitude assumed 
by tlio clergy was enough to tnirify those who did not 
Jvirnw tlio mil ehai'actorof tho luoveiuciit. Ibit it is(‘ 4 jually 
true that the inoviJiueuL was esseul lally an OrieaiuHl one, 
and that those who were most anxious to sceni c a. llcstora- 
t ion, and Avhowere taking tho pnictieal ste]»s bv which they 
hoped to make it possible, had ho oUut idt^a .1. an that ol’ 
setting up ii JVlonaivhy like 1 hat wliieh cxisS J'elgiuin. 
They did not se]mrate Huunselve j Tioru tlu^ C'.ount of I’u'os, 
or cons uro him iVu' thro wdng hiiuseir witlioat n serve into 
the arms of tho Oount of ('‘n.XMuoi.’u, but t.luy wc*re 
delermiiitd not to Iblhnv Ins {‘sample. If tliey wev;j 
going to give away akiiigdoin. Mu y iv>olv<*«I thal it should 
fje given only on tJujir own t-erms, and those terms were 
I hsiL the heir of OnAi{J,r;.s X. slioidd beliavo exueily as if he 
were the heir of Lot' is Pfjn.ifPK. 

'flieyluid good reason to believe tint they had sneer oded. 

CiiK.-'NfLONO went as th<-ir reprosen tat ivo to SaUIuirg, 
ond he roiiortcd that the Cmiiit of (hlAMhOim was ready to 
Tn:ik(j all neecssary I’OiKvssions. Tho evldeuee adduced by 
the writt>r of tins voluTue seems to sliow ineontestaldy that 
the Count baeked out of an engugeiuoiit into whleh ho had 
out cred, and that h(', baeked out of it in a, vi-ry unliandsomc 
manner. M, Cnr.'^NKT.oNO had several couverMitious w'ilh 
him, niul the Coi;at agreed thuir there should bo a Oonsti- 
iulion discussed Iwtw^oeu persons spciaally authorized to aet 
for him on the 01m hand and the Assembly on tho other, 
mill tliut ho wuuhl waive the (pjestiou of the flag, saJute 
the tricolour wlicn lie arrived in Franco, and won Id iiiertdy 
rc.Mii've to himself the right of proposing at somo fature 
time to the Assembly that somo altonitioii in the flag 
i«hould bo made, M. CHESM:i.oNn took the procaataon of 
ijUiting flown in writing tho resulUs of bis convorsii- 
1 i.ius with the CooNT, ami bi^foro heaving Salzburg bo got 
tbe Count to read over what ho had written and Hppmvo it 
;vs an accurate stAtomont of what had passed. But scarcely 
had M. Chk 81 ?kIiONU arrived in Paris wdieudark dints began 
to appear in certain jonrnttl.s that M. CHGeNwi.oiiiG w’Jir mis- 
taken, and that the' Count had not mode the concessions 
w'liicb it was reported be hod made, and that, in fact, M. 
CnEBNEi.oNil’5 mission hod been entiivly in 'min. Tho 
ouiious thing was that these inysteriona assertions appeared 
not only in the columns of tbe extreme liCgitimist organs, 
but also in those of a Liberal paper. At flmt tho leaders 
of the Monarchical movement treated these assortions with 
cnntcnipt. They had got tho notos of M. Chksnklono os 
approved by the Count, and people Jess well informed 
might gossip us they pleased. Hat at length tho statemonts 
l.hat there waa something wrong at Salzburg got so 
definite and j^ersistent that the confidence of the Orksanists 
was shaken, and they felt tliat thei'o waa no possibility 
of going further unlesa the Coont himself issued a 
mauilbsiA> putting an end to all nucertahity. Ho 


did issue such a manifesto, and it was tbe death* 
blow of their hopes ; and not only did he do this, but he 
did it in a manner as mortifying and insulting to thoso'who 
were working for him as possible. He took care that it 
should be published in a newspaper before they could got 
any tidings of its oontonts ; and be did it in tbe shape of a 
letter to AI. Chesnelono, whom ho had thrown overboard, 
and with whose communications the letter was in direct 
opposition ; and tho letter was so worded that the reader 
would necessarily think that, if M. Chesnelono bad ever 
n.‘porte(l that the Count was ready to make coiietwjsionfl, he 
was staling what was wholly untrue. No wonder that this 
olo(pjcnt draper pxclaitnod that he appiJaled from the King 
to Goi». 'fhe writer f)f tills volume naturally asks how it 
happened that tho CoDNT came thus to change Ins mind 
ami dciiy hi** envoy; and at'tcr much considemtion the 
result arrivod at is ifuit the Countess of CuAwnoTU) was at 
tho bottom of Iho inyshiry ; that slic heard what tlic C-oinit 
had authorized M. CiiF.sNEi.oNa to say, that she at once fouml 
iiu aiis of setting a poiiiou of tho Paris press to prophesy 
that the whole, iiegut iatioii would fail, and thtm applied 
herself to fulfilling Juu* own pvfijihecy. Why should sho 
have iluiio Ihi.s y The writer of tlii.s volumo politely si^es tho 
reason in the excess of Ijlm* criujiigaJ uflectioTi. When tho 
lime of Ids leaving the safely and hiiiublo state of oxilo for 
a throno really soeiiii'tl to have I’oino, she w«s ovorwholmod 
with two horrihhs feniH - the fi‘ai* Jest after he had hocoino 
King he should ho a.ssas.sinalcil, and tho fear lest amid tho 
s{»lciidonr.s of tho Tiiileries, and tho fascinations of Court 
hixiuties, liis faithful Iieari; should begin to wander. This 
ni.-jy }.)© only ail idle fancy of the writer; but if it has any 
loiiiuhition, it is a envious iiislaneo of how Biviall are tlie 
tilings that utleet tho ili'si Iny of naiiems ; and it W'ill ho a 
sort of melancholy eousolalion to Legiliinist French ladies 
lo know that ii v‘. us their pretty faces which inado impossi- 
hhi the resiojMtion of tiie Alonurchy for 'wiiicli they are 
pilling. 


POLITICS AM) M()l(Ai.S IN NEW \OMK. 

rilllM tl iijineifil crisis in the Fnited States, and the (*x- 
J. citi‘im cl ari'^ing out of tlie capture of the Vinjiuins, 
havo, even in New York, diveiled [uihlie. attention from the 
rosiiHs of tvo trials which nevertheless possess political 
iniporianee. Tlu* miinlcriT of the ii'.»loriuns PI'K' lias at 
last, on a convicli<‘u for Tuiirder in tho llil»d degree, 
been sent eneed to iinjirlKniimeut for four yeso’s. Tlio man 
Stokks was originally an ussociutcMif l^’isx, whoni, on the 
grninul of a ju-ivnte qiiarrel, ho delibciatoly and )»uhlicly 
assassinated at an liotel in New YoiK. ^fhe venlle.t of tho 
jury, though it was entirely inconsistent with tho eviueneo, 
iievertlieless iiulienicd a kind of perverted moral judgment. 
They hnU-eoiiseionsly assumed Hint tho issue hcibio them 
involvi'il, not only the act of SroKEs, hat the ehuractur of 
his\ietiia. Inn well-governed eoiniiiunity rascals arc not 
alhiwud to take tho law into their own hands by putting 
luio another, hinvover dc.serv('dly, to death. In iho pairi- 
eiilar case Sti-KKS killed b’lsK, not beeansi^ wils a 

swindling reprohato, Imt lK>nause ho was the siKC(‘s.sful rivjil 
of Stokes Ibr the favour (d*.i inistress worthy oJ’ both. Tho 
juryappannitly thouglittliat nolateropportiuiity would occur 
for tho utteraneo of a moral ceriKure on one of the most 
ahandoned of umnkind. A pariml condonation of tho guilt 
of liis murderer seoniod to be the only praetieid method 
of expressing Iho opinion that Fisk, with nil his wealth and 
popularity, was novertheloss a floeiiil outlaw. The convic- 
tion of Tweed and tho sovero sentence of iniprisonment 
for twelve ycai'S will bo regarded by the respeidahlo citizens 
of New York with more unqualified satisfaction. It re- 
mains to bo seen whether the party which has lately 
I'ocovercd its predominance in tho State will have tho power 
or tho inclination to n*Uev© the popular dcnuigogue firom 
the merited consequences of liis guilt. Even if tho 
Governor shonld yield to tho representations which he will 
certainly have to encounter, the honest part of the com- 
munity will Jje reassured by the knowdedge that the ciourt 
and jury have done their duty. When the Constitution of 
the State was lately remodelled, the vicM'ons practice of 
electing judges by popular suffrage was unfortunately ro- 
taine<l; but perhaps the members of the jndioiul bench 
may at. prestmt feel that they are on tlieir trial, nml that 
they are especially Ixiund to efface by their otmdiick the 
memory of recent scTindiils. A former prosecution of TWEUn 
failed through tho snccess of a sheriff, who wae A 
satellite of the x>n8oner, in packing the jury-panel. On 
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the recent occasion it would appeso* that effeetnuJ pre- 
cnutioiis were taken a^inst the repetitioa of the 15 eaud. 
The upolo|rists ol‘ Amehcan institutions are entitled to taka 
credit for Iho ulUmato I'etribution which has fallon on the 
peqiol raior of orinies which wore at the eaimo time outrageous 
and oharfictenstic. 

It was the peculiar mission of Tweed to illustrate hy an 
cxtiuine case the inomi and political consequences of ntii- 
Tcrsal Huflrnge. His respectable countrymen may fiiirly 
boast that the demoemtic system which rendered his frands 
possihlo has iinidly provided the means of redress and 
punishment. Unfortunately no law can reach the accom- 
plices who connived at TwKBD’a villanios when they were 
only suspected, and approved of them when they were fully 
exposed. Unless a criminal conviction disqualifies a mem- 
hor of the State Legislature, IhvEKD is atill a Senator of 
New York. His last rc-election immediately followed the 
discovery that he hiwl cMiibezzled for himself and others 
onornious sums lielonging to tbo city. A dozen years 
ago Tvvkkd became bankrupt as a small shopkeeper in 
New York; and since tliat time ho lias never been 
known to pursue any lawful occupation by which he 
coiikl liave uccumnlabid a competeuco. ITaving failed in 
retail trade, he took to polilicH, and more imiiiediatoly 
to the municipal business of the cily. Having made him- 
self pojiular with the rabble, and esfa'cmlly witli the Irish 
votci-H, ho became an Alderman of the city and a Senator 
of tbo State ; and ho at the same time became oonspiciious 
for the lavish splendour of his establlsJimeut, and for liis 
profuse benefactions to his humbler Mipporters. His ad- 
mirerM boasifnlly pointed to Tweed's stables os exceeding 
ill nuignil'u^eiicf^ the miin.^ions of. many wealthy citizens; 
and the impudence with -whieh he displayed his ill-gotten 
wealth increased the ciithusiaam with which ho was ro- 
gardod by bis clients. It is pc.rhaps a- redeeming feature in 
Twfkd’s malpractices that he can scarcely bo said to have 
committed ii breach of trust. Sympithoiic colleagues and 
applauding followers wau-c peifcctly nwaio that the colossal 
fortune which excited t.heir revei’cntial envy was exclusively 
derived from plunder of public funds; but the needy 
mulLil.udo felt no compunction for tho spoliation of the tax- 
payers, who on thoir part both regartJed tho extortion of 
Ii tribute as an inevitable necessity, and cultivated a feeling 
of aniuacment at tlie cynical audacity of tho tnumphant 
and genial demagogue. The most rapacious of peculators 
w’us Irom policy, and perhaps from inclination, open-handed 
to the poor; and tho majority, which, according to some 
political theorists, is incujiublo of oppression or injustice, 
valued Twkkd as the conduit-pipo tlu-ouglj which they ro* 
ccived a share of iho superHuitius of their neighbours. As 
the constituency was the sole source, not only of political 
infhicriee but of juilicial power, Tweed with a just jircscionce 
raised some of ins most unsonipulous accom])lice3 to tho 
judicial bench. Tho names of Bar^naed and Oardozo will 
long be reinombored as potrons of the criminal class, and as 
iuv^uablo confederates of more ambitious swindlers. 

During tho reign of Tweed tho city of New York was 
practicallv an Irish Hopublic, administered on tlie princi- 
ples wbicb might be expected to prevail in such a common- 
wealth. The town was ill-paviMl, ill-lighted, and insuffi- 
ciently protootod by iho prdico, at a cost, os fur as could 
be ascertained, of 6,ooo,oooZ. or 7,000,000/, n year. The 
goveruuif^ body consisted of beersbop-keepers and persons 
of a similar station, with a sprinkling of prizefighters*, 
and the more respectable Democratic politicians of Uie city 
and State were compelled to ally themselves for political 
pm^poses with Tweed and his associates. Tho riDg 1 c.*idor 
aimsclf never assumed the office of Mayor, which was hubitu* 
ally reserved for some moi-e presentable member of the purty, 
not directly implicated in pecuniary fmud. The inner 
.c^le of managers helped themselves almost at discretion 
to s^res in the vast sums which th^ admittistered. The 
partieukr frauds which were afterwards proved were 
probably only casual specimens of their ordinary practice ; 
yet, even if the rest ot their career had been perfectly pure, 
the embezzlements of which they were ultimately convicted 
would remain without a precedent in magnitude and 
audacity. The Nw Torb Tmei^ which has sinoo rewarded 
itself for its patriotic energy by disconutenancing all in- 
quiry into tbe irregularities of Bopublican officials, oonu 
menood three years an active investigation iqto the 
outlay on a Oonnty Bful'wUdbi hsd' been erected imAw the 
aopermtendsoies of tiie oily gam« It was sKcwn that 
tradesmen hod been encouragedT to prefer absurd and 
imposwUe demands on condHioii of dsming^ the proceeds 


with'TwKED and thoir other paymaster* Accowling to 
official statomeuts, tiio County Hall had been pliistered at^ 
a cost of half a million sterling, and it liad been provided 
with sumptuous carpets which would have served to cover 
tho area of the city park. Ncvortiicloss the fioors were 
bare, or in p^ts covomd with substitutes for tlur 

carpets, of which a part had been supplied, not to tbe Couniy 
Hall, bat to a now hotiol which Tweed liaii estaldished, Tbcr 
Mayor and tho Controller had been more or less privy to the^ 
fruuds, though tho iMayor was not supposed to have shand. 
in the profits of tho transiiction. Tho detailed exposure of 
tho monstrotis robberies of tlm dominant faction ptovolod 
an* indignation which had boon dormant when it was but; 
generally known that Tweed and his companions woro 
living in splendour on tho public plunder. The excitoment 
was iTicreojMcd by tho pn>8i)ee*t of a political reaction against 
iho Domocrals, who had long controlled tlio city and tho 
State; but in the first instance the better class of citizcTis^ 
exerted themselveB to abate the scandal without regard, tu 
party. At the next election the majority of the delinquonta 
were driven from office, though Tweed was elected a Senator 
by^ a constituency which adopted all his acts with full 
knowledge of tho circumstances. After a time tho judgcH 
who were the notoriouB creatures of Tweed and of f 
wore forced out of office ; and one of them had tho gra<x> 
to ]xiss and execute judgment on himself by committing 
.suicide. Tho Committee of Citizens has since purBued. 
with commendable firmness of purpose the proseention ol 
Tweed, without allowing its attention to be diverted from- 
tho gimt offender by many minor scandals which have sincK) 
imnspiml. The verdict and judgment winch havoat last been 
obtained must bo highly satistactovy to tho honest Huctioxk 
of tho community. Future expcrieiico will show wlictber 
any permanent improvement has been cfibcted. Socief)' 
is clearly a gainer by getting rid of Tweed for tw*elve yearn, 
or for any other period ; but during the President's liu'm 
of office the New York Custom House has bt»cn strongly 
tainted with corruption ; and iho Fcdend officers aro closely 
allied with active local politicians. The Itepabll^ans have 
not been distingnished during their short term of power in 
New York by any cxtmorciinary regard to purity. At tlie 
recent election they excluded from thoir vriting- ticket- tho 
name of Mr. Baklow as candidate for the office of Attorney- 
on tho supposed ground that he hud been too 
active in prosecuting officiuJi frauds. The Deuiocmts who 
have now resunicd power will not at once imitate the 
cH>mio extravagance of Tweed’s })ecuJaiiuiis ; but they 
must still rely on tho votes of Tweed’s supp^irters. Tlie 
friends of corruption in tho city are perhaps not a majority, 
but iljcy iiro a largo, noiivo, ami vigilant minority of th(-! 
whole consi-ituency. Largo masHes of voters, In'ing inc^^p- 
ablo of acting for ibemsrives, are ueceKsiirily Uianipulau'd 
by professional managers, who are, with few exceptions, 
vulgar and unprincipled adveninrers. Notwithstanding, 
the murdin* of Fisk, tho suicide of Barnard, and the con- 
viction of Tweed, universal suffrage in New York is still 
! on its trial. 


MR. GLADSTONE ON EVOLUTION. 

M r. GLADSTONE, while schooling himself admirably 
to political sileTice, has not cut himself off altogetJuM* 
from communication with the world on more privuUy 
matters. On tho eve of a general election, he is anxions'. 
that his views on tho question of evolution should be under- 
stood by the coustituenoieBi and ho Ims also issued one of 
bis periodical letters in answer to inquiries as to his re- 
ligion. (Somebody at Bodmin, it seems, had written to him- 
to say that some&)dy else there had said he was in spirit a 
Papist and not a Protestant ; and lie has thought it neces- 
sary to answer iiiis impertinent siatoment through his 
private sccretairy. He informs bis correspondent that the 
allegations referred to ore wholly and absolntely devoid ot. 
truth. Wo do not know how many times Mr. OiADSTOtviir 
has written or dictated othur letters to the some effect, but 
one is published pretty regularly about once a ^narteiV and 
we should have thought that he would by this time have 
beoome rather tired of tho amnaemeut, More tiiau once 
he has provoked a i^oindBr by tho capri<notis ambiguity of 
his language; and in any oase there is no reason to 
suppose his letters px^uee the slightest impression 
Qu the minds of ^o|de who are silly enough to believer 
. tfre aduinny whum unitatM Icin. It is obvious thok 
those wbo think that be is a Jesnit in disguise wonld 
be very mnoh siirprissd if he did not deny it A Libend 
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journal lately undertook to explain why Mr. OfiADSTONfi wan 
hated — nil ansertion made on its own responsibility ; but it 
w perhaps more easy to comprehend why ho is at least dis- 
trusted by a large part of the community. People usually 
distrust n man whom they do not quite understand, and it 
is difficult i>o understand any one who is not very careful to 
understand himsolf. The letter which Mr. Qladstonk has 
just written alxmt evolution is vividly typical of his j^jculiar 
mental condition, and of the odd sort of relation which he 
occasionally assumes towards things ho has said. 

Mr. DiSKAKLl has staried some curious cries in hi.s time ; 
but it may be doubtod^ whether many scats at iho next 
election are likely to he lost or won on the question of 
evolution j and there can hardly bo any one who is more 
fully entitled not to have u matured opinion on such a 
subject than a Minister who is at onco iho head of the 
Cabinet and Chancollor of the Exoheqnt.*r. It is a ([tios- 
tion upon which Mr. Gladstone is of course entitled like 
everybody else to hold any opinion he cho<»60H, wlicthcr 
ho has Lad time to study it and think about it or not; 
but ho is certainly not rosponsible to Parlianiont for an 
authoritative solution of the prohl 4 'm. 'riicre arc various 
Tuattors ns to which the country looks lo Mr. Olad.stoxe 
for cniightenraont, but evolution do(‘.s not hap|K‘ii to l>o 
one of them. Mr. Gladstone, however, is nut an ordinary 
stateHnian ; and luiving at present only a budget, a war, a 
famine, and a few other iridea on his hands, he has f#dt 
liouiid to add to his other insignideant duties the scientific 
education of his countrymen. In the course of this task 
he has been led into au explanation which is sniHcicntly 
characteristic to dcBenre attention. In a recent address ho 
said: — “Upon the ground of w'hat is termed evolution, 

“ ( 3 on is njlicved of the labour of creation; in the name 
“ of unchangeable laws, He is discharged from governing 
“ the world.” This was taken up by Mr. Himujert Spencer 
in a recent aHiclo in the Cuutemporanj Eeview^ as an attack 
on the evolution theory, and Mr. G lads i one was ex. 
liibitod as “ a conspicuous exponent of the anti- hcion tide 
“view.” It is this which Mr. Gladstone now feels bound 
to answer. AVc have of course not the slightest inanition 
of joining one W'ay or tho other in the controversy os to 
how far the world is kept going on iho principhi of evolu- 
tion. Our interest in the matter is limited to Mr. Glad, 
stone's mode of dealing with the question. Many persons 
>vonld have thought it unnect\sHary to offer any explanation 
at all, anil thei’e con hardly be more than alK^ut one person 
in tho country who, deeming it neco.ssary to offer an explana- 
tion, w'Diild have given it in kiujIi a singular way. Taking 
the words as they stand, they certainly seem b> Ixjar out the 
inierpretation which Mr. Spencer put on them. Ah Mr. 
Gladstone spoke derisively and contomptnously of the evo- 
lution theory, it was not unreasonable to assumo that he 
was ojipOKi'd to that theory, Kvoluiiou of course means 
tlmt a sysbun of laws and forces has been set in motion 
which pn>du<;oH certain results, without any interfer- 
ence or iifi.sistanoe from a Huporintoiidiug i>ower. 11 at 
Mr. Gladstone dismis.ses wdtli offhand contempt tho idea of 
any “ unchungoable hiws by which Gou is discliarged from 
“ governing the wwld ; and he also implies that JI« is 
still busy with the labour of creation, thus applying liis 
argument both to organic and inorganic phenomena. Mr. ! 
Gladstone now cornea forward not only to say tliat he has 
lioen misunderstood, but to expiTiss his amazement that bo 
should over have been imagined to have said anything 
wliich could bo oouatrued into “ a coiidemnatiori of evolu- 
“ tion or of tlio doctrine of nnchangoablc laws.” Everylxidy 
will of course accept his assunuico tliat he did not mean to 
express such a condemnation, but w'o doubt whether many 
persons who take the trouble to read his words will 
share his surprise at the interpretation put uixin them. 

Any ordinary person having to make an explauution of this 
kind would have said — “ My meaning has been xuisundar- 
“ stood ; I did not mean to say wliat bas been imputed to 
“ me. What I meant was ” — and then he would have gone 
on to slate as clearly as possible wliat he did mean. But 
this is not Mr. Gladstone's way. Ho does not tell us what 
meaning was in his mind when he spoke the words in ques- 
tion — w'hieh is tho only point of iiiterost in tho matter — ^bnt 
confines himself to an inquii*}' whether the passage, taken 
literally, can bo construed ns a condemna tion of a particular 
doctrine. 1 Bubmit,'’ he says, “ that it contains no such 
Ho examines the passage as if it h.vl been 
by some one else, and as if he were quite an out- 
dio had by chance been called u|K>n to ipiess its 
meaning. And even this inquiry is conducted in tho 
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most strangely roundabout w^ay. He docs not say, “I 
“ said this and that, and what do you make of it ? ” But 
“Suppose I bad said somtjthing entirely different, as for 
“iuHtauce, so and so, what would you have made of that ? “ 
“What,” he says, “ if I wrote as follows; — U|)bn tho 
“ ground of w’hat is termed liberty, flagrant crimes Lave 
“ Ijeeii committed, and (likewise) in the name of law and 
“ order, human rights have been trodden under foot. 1 
“ should not in thus writing condemn liberty, or condemn 
“ law and order, but condemu only the inferences that men 
“ dmw, or say they draw, from them.” As far as we can 
sec, there is really no analogy between the two sentences, 
and it is difficult to imagine what other meaning Mr, 
Gladstone can have intended to convoy in his reference 
to evolutiun except tluit which Mr. Stkncer put on it. 
With that, however, we have nothing to do. We are 
merely pointing out tho olaliomte circumlocution and 
olwcurity of Mr. GiiAdsionk's explanation, and tho impos- 
sibility of extmeting a definite meaning from it. 

Anybody who expected tt) learn from this letter what 
Mr. Gladstone really thinks on tlie question on which 
he voluntarily undertook to instruct the public must 
have l)oou very much dLsiqipoiiitcd. Mr. Gladstone was 
not required to hav(» au opinion on the question at 
all, or at least, to place his opinion before his country- 
men; but if ho thought it iicccssaiy to make a public 
declaration on the subject, it would at least have laxiu 
wort h while to wait until he had thought out the matter, 
and wcus quite sure he had an opinion to express. He 
now says, “Before I ixiuld presume to give an opinion 
“ on evolution, or on unchangeable laws, 1 should wish to 
“ know more clearly and more fully than I yet know the 
“ meaning attached to tho.se phrases by tho chief apostles 
“ of the doctrines; and very likely, even after accomplisb- 
“ ing thi.s preliminary sLage, 1 might find myself insuffi- 
“ cienily supplied w'itli the knowledge required to draw the 
“ line between true and false.” Wo think this is very likely, 
but it is a pity that tho refleetion dici not occur to Mr. 
Gladstonu before ho commitlod hinisolf to loose talk on a 
subject wliicli ho avowedly docs not unihu^stand. Jt will lie 
observed that tho PuK. tier's scientific and political opinions 
are formed pretty much in tlie same way, and that, as 
usual, ho starts from some broad general conclusion, anil 
thou goes about hunting for premisses to match. Tho 
common notion of a Jesuit is a man who says one thing 
and means another ; but it would bo an injustice to Mr. 
Gladstone to doubt that he moans what ho says at tho 
moment wbou lie says it. The unfortunate thing is that, 
as far as lie is concerned, tho meaning of the moment vanishes 
as soon as tho occasion has passed ; and ho then regards 
biuLself as committed to the words he has used, not in any 
special sense, but only as words which he is afterwards at 
liberty to identify with any moaning which tho utmost 
latitude of free translation will {xirmit. Tho words 
remmn, but only, as it were, as empty jngs into 
which any liquor can bo poured which liappeus to bo 
at hand. In a letter to Lord Macauut Mr. Gladstone 
observed that language has many bearings which escape 
the view of tho writer at tho moment the pen is in his 
hand ; and it would apjicar that he considers himself 
entitled to adopt any meaning which may subsequently 
occur to him. This is the key to such puzzles as the E welme 
and Collier incidents, the varied and contiadictory read- 
ings of tho law as to tho re-election of a Minister, and tho 
marvellous interpretation of Mr. Odo Russell’s communica- 
iion to Count Bismarck. On the general question of evolution 
and unchangeable law'S it might almost be presumed that 
there would bo a predisposition in Mr. Gladstone's mind 
against iho oppression of fixed principles. It can hardly 
bo doubted that ho would himsolf hesitaio to accept tho 
regulation of the w^orld on such intolerable conditions. 
A Scotch preacher was lately called to account by his 
Presbytorv for deriding tho idea of a “ fidgel^ and fickle 
“God,” who did not knowilis own mind, and was por})6iua]ly 
chopping and changing in His management of the universe ; 
but he may possibly have been thinking of a terrestrial 
example of the misery and mischief of this mode of govem- 
meut. 


THE I/)ND0N SCHOOL BOARD. 
rrtHS results of the election for the London School Board 
X have naiundly drawn attention to the working of the 
onmulativo vote. When it was first proposed that minorities 
should be represented on School BoordSi the idea ap* 
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proy^ itself to manj ^rsons who had never ree^rdod with 
much favour the application of the same principle to Par- 
jiatnentary olcotions. They felt that one groat danger to 
ho fearod in the working of tImAot of 1870 was mistaken 
parsimony on the part of tho rale. payers, and they looked 
tt» th(^ cumulativo voio as a moans of securing on every 
Board tho presence of somfi memhors who preferred 
education to economy. As things have turned out, tho 
minorities represented have mostly been tlioologicnl father 
than educational. In Jjondon espooially tlie caimihitive 
vote lias bi^on largely appealed to to further nn object 
which is as nearly ns possible the reverse of tliat which 
it was hoped it would answer. It ctiunot lie Raid that 
the ])oliey of the lato Board was in any sense a Secu- 
larist, or oven an nnti-ncnoiniiuitionsUist, policy. There 
was a Secularist minority iiinong ilio iiit»ml)ors, but it 
w'na not stixmg enough to jiilliieiice the action of the 
Board on any iiiiportant point. It might have >»eeii c*.k- 
]icctcd, therolore, that the caiididalcs wlio came forward on 
the Denominationalist si«le would have sought to identify 
ilieniaelves with tho policy hitherto pursued. Instead of 
this, they allowed theuiselv(?s to be ])ut forwanl as avowed 
Opponents of that policy. The f(?atnix! in it to Avliich they 
took exception was the action of thi; Hoivnl in providing 
^Iditional school aecM^iriTnudai ion belbro all the plaecs 
in existing voluntary schools were Jillcd. It is dillicult 
to undei'stand how those wlio used this argument 
can have read tho Act of Parliament wdiich it will 
now be their business to ctury out. Whether it would 
have been wdse or unwise to postpone tho Imihl- 
ing of new scbixils until all tho sehoola already o{Hm 
had b((*ri HHed i.s a point on which dillercnt opinions 
may bo eutortainod. But the time for putting thcMn 
forward was when the 37th Section of the Education 
Act was going tlmuigb Conirnitlee. When once tho Act 
liad bi’cTi passed the question wa.s no longer ojien. The hm- 
guage of the (Jlauso is imperative, and ol)odieneo to it is to 
be immediate. “ Tho Sc’hool Board Khali proceed at once 
“ to su])ply their » district with BuiBeiont public school 

aceommodation.” There is iioibiiig said about waiting 
till all thi* places in existing schools have been filled, and 
then iTKjuiring how many children remain to l)o provided 
for. The Bonnl lias notliing to do but to ascertain liow many 
children thcro are who ought to bo at school, and how 
many school places there ore to hold them. The dilferenco 
betwiam these two ostimati’S gives the amount of school 
aeeonimodul ion to be supplied, and it is to Ixi supplied at 
onee. It is no (jueslioii of “ dejdiiig generously and fairly by 
voluntary schools ” ; that is a consideration whiidi may arise 
wlicn the Board gnts into the region of discretionary acdioii, 
but can have no place so long a.s it is simply carrying out 
the ex])res8 diroetions of Parliament. 

Air. Pi:i K and Air. CuoMWhLi. have both disclaimed the 
thoroughgoing opposition to tho policy of tho late 
Board which has been attributed to them by some of their 
more enthusiastic supporters. Mr. Pf.kk declares that his 
opposition ‘‘wns nrit against the ifoard as a whole, but 
“ against those mcmbisrs of it who notoriously sympathizod 

witli tlie principles <»f the Birmingham League.” Tho 
mere fact that he was himself endeavouring to become a 
memlier of the Board is enough to aeqaii him of tho former 
kind of opposition ; but if he and Air. Grkoouy meant only to 
resist any incrcaflo to the number of tlie Secularist minority, 
they might certainly have made their intontioiis Bonie- 
whaf clearer. Air. GiiEiJoitY’s name is specially associated with 
rosi stance to the courso so properly followed by the late 
Board of jiroviding at once as many schools as would be 
required if all the ehildron who ought to be at school were 
actually tlieixi. 'iTiis was not tho policy of those nicmliors 
” who notoriously sympathized w'ith tho Birmiugliam 
” ; it was the policy dictated by the very Act of 
which Air. Pkek nrochiims himself a warm supporter. Tho 
truth appears to bo, tliab the Denominationalist candidates 
at the recent election found the temptation to appojil 
to tlie ratopayors’ dislike to spend money greater than 
they could r^ist. They justly thought that thcro Yfm a 
ceitain nnxnber of Votes which could Ihj won by that in- 
ducemeut, and by no other. Jf they hoxl looked further 
ahead, they might have known that to link thotnsclvee with ' 
the niggardly and reac;tionary section of tho oloctors was to 
risk a crushing defeat at some future time when tho present 
cold fit Buaji have }iasse<k and the ratepayers sbaU have 
again opened their eyes to the need and to tho ahsonco of 
elotnoutery education. 

Happily for themselves, and for London, their mistake 
IB not beyond remedy. No one will think of pn^venting 


thuiri from turning existing schools to the best^ 
account, or from opposing to tho foil extent of their powttf 
any attempt to go on building schools after the cduelttibnal 
wants of tho district have beiui »xtiislio<i. But they wSil 
only (icferit their own object if they allow themselves to 
carp at every site whi<ni may be proposed for a now 
school. It must bc< remembered that tho first effect 
c»f opening an additional school will almost always 
be to draw away children from some Existing school. 
A now chnvcli does not at oneo start with a congregation, 
who have newer been to chnrcli before; it bisgius mtb a 
congregation composotl in grtjai mimsuro of persons drawn 
from existing congregations cither by curiosity or cou- 
vciiichcc. It is the same with schools as with clmrclios. 
The persons most impressed by tlio knowledge tbiu- there is 
a school the luore for them to semi their children to awi not 
iisuiilly those who up to this time have Ik'Cu content to .send 
iliem nowhere. Tlicy will probably receive tho news with 
tho utmost composure, and with a mental resolution not to 
suflop their inode of lito to bo disturbed by it. Tho 
cbildreu who first attend will bo dmwn thereby the curiosity 
or dis.satiRlVictiO)n of jiarcnls who want to sro whctlier tho 
new’ Rcliool is better than the old. In a sense, therefore, 
every School Board school will intit‘rfere in tho first instance 
w’ith ncighlMinring voluntary Bchoohs. But, as tho <?oni* 
pulsory by-law takes groater effect, tho bahiiioo will be rc- 
ilrossed, until iu theend the old andnew schools are alike filled. 
If the Denominationalists on tho Ltmdoii School Board 
w ill agrw* to carry out tho Education Act in its int.^^grity, 
and to give voluntary scliools that fair field and no favour 
which is all that can legitimately bt' asktul for iu their 
bchiili*, they will find that in the long run Uicy have served 
their own interests as tvcll as the interests of the public. 

The London School Board will now have tho udvautago 
of watching the fate of the opposite policy in Biriuiiig- 
hum. The ” Li Unul Eight ” have signalized thoir victory 
ill tho roci'iit eleirtiou by imposing a sti’ictly Secularini. 
policy on the minority. As parties on the Boaitl are diviilcd 
in the proportion of eight to kovcii, the majority must have 
a protuund confidence in its own cohesion, and iu the nru 
impaired health of its memlsirs. Tho Chairman and Vic^*- 
Chairman belong, of course, to tho dominant party, and 
care has lioon taken to give thorn the prcpojuloranf;o in 
every Couimittix*. By a majority 6f one it has Iwcn 
resolved to discontinue all payments to voluntary indus- 
trial KcluKils, and to tako measures for scl-ting up 
tcinponiry Bo.ard schools whenwer thi'rc ai’o chil- 
rlrcn wliosi* parents arc unable to pay tho ft«a cliargod by 
voluntary schools. This was held to be enough ior tlio 
first mci'l ing. bnt notice was given of a motion to discontinue 
roligious teaching in Boanl schools after tlio i st of I’Vhvu.itjy 
ncjtt, and to rofer to a Committee au ex])ectii;d applica- 
tion from a voluntary society to bo allowed to supply 
religious teaching out of sidiool houin. Thus tho Sci.u. 
larist system will shortly be rpcii in acliuil w ork. Unless 
tho fears we have often expressed prove groundless, 
tho result of tho exjjcritiitnit will no to create an 
atmosphere of conttoversy iu which the fact that tluire 
aro children to bo edm'utod will nin great ji.sk of 
being forgotten. Tho London School Board have now, 
thereforo, an iidmirable opjiortunity of showing the pro 
cminenco of a system of misouablo coinpromise over a system 
of doetriiiairo fiitialicism which is not the less sccturiaii 
becaiisoil boasts that it issecular. If DenoniiiialiuniilisU are 
wise, they will hcjartily co-opcraic in every scheme which 
j»rouiise.s to show that children arc being got to school in 
London faster than tlioy are in Binminghain.^ If tlH>y allow 
any shortsighted tenderness for the finance.^ of this or that 
voluntery school to int(*rfero with their j)ni*Kuit of this 
object, they will be doing far more harm to the canso they 
liavo at heart than by consrsnting to any amount of oxpon- 
tliture on School Board schools. The real probhnn to Iki 
determined in tlic next three years is whether tin* Secu- 
larists or tho Donomiiuitioiialists oan best irarry out the end 
to which the Act of 1870 is but a lucaus — the eihumtioji 01 
every child in tho country. If the DenoniiTiationalists 
allow the answer to be given in favour of tho Seeuhirists, 
tlicy ma} In.; sure tluit they have prejjareil for themsclyfis a 
ccHain, if distant, doic'ut. 


JiKNTUb VAST AND TKKSSKXT. 
rpilfi newsjmpei’s have very iiaturaily been tilled with HiPts wwl 
-L speculations about tho wl calaniity which is said to bi^ im- 
pending over tiie oldcistt of our East liafian poftscsfsions^ luid evoiy 
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kind of notu has been sounded, from tlio liigheat fiilseito to 
fbo (k'ppijst bn«j. Hu;7pe9tionB of coarso have been picutifiilly 
8ho\vtM*cd on tho Govoniiueut; some full of aoimd prood aeiiso* 
othnrft \vt*ll-iiif.‘unin}^, but lojijr acted on ; others, ft^un,tsliildis)i 
and silly, iind of abotit as much practical application ns would 
the advj(’(^ tendered by a Liddesdalo farmer to a vine-divsser in 
Spjii!!. Tile tone of the daily and weekly press has, on the whole, 
been earrn^^l and temperate, though hero and there we have heard 
an utt*'i‘anco more like the ravings of Habakkuk Mucklewralh tbsii 
the advice which ought lo bo tendereil by those whose iniMsion it 
is to brace ofliciul ihoiigbt (jt to fashion public opinion. Wo pro- 
pose in this paper, not gratuitously to Icrture iin ^Vdininistmiioii 
which is fully alive to tbo crisis, nor to harrow readers by dilntiiur 
^)U a probjible recurronoo of the year which ^Mficaiilny b/n iiu- 
morl‘ili/.ed, hut to put lioforo them an accurate account of ngricul- 
tural wMiiirs nud opemtions in the Oange tic Delta Mich as they 
ordinarily nro in an avern<;o s- asou, and such as they cannot now 
be in that n»gion until tho middle of 1874. 

To br<Nik up the clay or loam of dried and b.iko«l by 

raontbs ot’ sun, to keep up tho village ror»erv»»irs to proper 
fulness, to pro V out the sinullor stnamis I’oim maning dry, to give 
the hito rif'o plants that depth of wator which couMuis a vast plain 
into one huge wot Held of unbroken cull i\ 11 lion, and to enable tho 
higher lauds to produce two successive and dislinet crops iu one 
twelvfinotitli, Bomt) sixty b» eighty inches of rain are nlmortt in- 
dispensable. Ihit llengftl, and indeed liulia geiieiallv, must ha\e, 
to use a lliblicHl expn’ssion, tho fomicr and tin* latter rain in 
due season. The prospecU of the finest your may 1 k^ Impe.- 
levnlv ruincjl if the shower.s are not vouchsnlod to the land 
at due. intorvula and with occasioiml brcalis of Hunshinc. If 
an uinliu' projiortion of wet js gjiuged in ]Miiy and June, tho 
ryot cannot sow tho best and <]«opest Iniid.s, or )m sows them Into 
end in luiste, for the s.-ed to rot orthojoung plants to Ik- drowned. 
If the roluni of Die periodical rains is delaved beyond the middle 
of June, tho same result oecui-s; end holoro tho rico c;: 11 gather 
be^td, rts it were, it is o\ortopp<sl by a deluge in July and August, 
when the windows of heaven are sometimes opened for a week iu 
succession, Un the other hand, it is quite pos.sible that everything 
may go on well till the middle of Heptemher. Tho rico sown 
on both high and low lands in May and Jiuio,btrengthoi\cd but not 
ovorw'helmed by the he:n ior dovvufall of August, after a week or 
ton days of sunshiiu? in September just wants several good inches 
of rain to koop tho roots wet whilo the car is dovnloped. But tho 
clouds hold off or do not dissolve j und tho richest noiiofl are ctm- j 
verted to blank' despair by tho mere oniisfioji of half-a-ilozim 1 
inches at tho close of oepti-niber or tlic Ijcginniug of October. In ! 
iiicl, it is porfoclly pivo-dolc to conceive a scjircity with se^veiuy 
inches of rain all coinined to J une, J uly , and August, and a yonr 
of uniisihil uhuadanco with tifty inches distributed in timely and 
fluccesBive ihlls between the ist of June und tho 15th or 20th 
of October. INu-h.ips the li.-qipie^t distribution is when tliero is 
ncviM- m(*ri‘ than u foidiiight or throe w'eeh.s of sunshino with- 
out r.Jii during that jjoriod, and Iho won-jt is when all llio supply 
is cxiui listed before llm middle of September. Bettor that the 
dry lie{»t.M of May idiould bo prolonged till the middle of July than 
that uiowturo should cease at the very tiiue. when the rico-stalks 
are two and thieo feet in length. In the ytnus 1S44, 1B51, 

and 1858, Bengal was saved by a timely downfall which occiirrod at 
vnrio 11.’^ dates in October. In the tot nieiuionod year 1 ho whole 
country 0.x changed dearth for plenty, or I'wMped a tiunme, by tlu-eo 
days of rain, wnich began, at tho very nick of time, 011 the iilU of 
October. This is exactly xvhat )ma been prayed for tbis si-.-iaon by 
editors (Old statesmen, by prophets and pluntors, by Brahmin.x and 
yiidriiB, and wliat has not iieeu given. 

Jlrotullv Hpcakiiig, tbe laiuU of Bengal and Bohnr, iiiohiding, of 
course, ul\ tl\o threatened districts, may bo divided into two chisstis, 
the higher and drier lands which priKluce two crops in the year, 
and the dci^p low-lying traot.-!! which nro only titled fur rice. 
Though some division.^ are more subjiM-t in inumhition than others, 
and vetiiin sheets of water for eight mouths out of tho twelve, yet 
both kinds of land are constar.tly foimd in iho same villo^m and iu 
one and the same phiin. few inches more or less of earth, a 
groivtor or less incline or outfall, an exchange of loam for sand, and 
of viscous cluy for loiim, will make all iho difteronce Ixitwceii a 
single nnd a double crop in tho year. Cultivation on the high 
levels commences in Maivh or April, and the ground is then 
tilled for rice, pulse, vetches, hemp, oil seeds, some vegetiiblos, 
and indigo. In iJio space of from ninety to one hundred and 
thirty dayii all these ciups are sown, grow to perfection, and 
oro cut und carried. No sooner is one crop dispused of than 
the ground is pJoiighed for what ia calliKl, by Anglo-Iiidians, 
tho *'coUl-wortther eiop.” This may bo wheat, barley, chickpea 
^(tornied /77‘uj»), the po}>py, and the conmu* conmU in Beltar ; 
oats, biuley, ffram^ inustard, reppi‘r, poMS and ^ctclies, in 
llengiU. Tueso crops, if ck^wii when the gnnmd is still soil and 
moist in llie end of 8epleinbw or Octohor, and if benefited by 
tho parting nhowers winch wind up tho miny season, will do per- 
fectly well without inigiition till they slyo tit to cut. Iu BehM 
indeed, and in Upper India to a much greater extent, this cixip is 
irrigated Iry wells and watercoursoa. In Bengal we have for years 
9e<m spleiubd bivadths of mustard, ffrmn, barley, peas, and pulse, 
which hud xery littlo olhiT moisluro than the dews of heaven fifom 
the day the seed wab put in tho ground in October to the time it 
WAS reaped in March. In most years llio bright, exhilarating, and 
not upprossive sunshine of the cold season is now and then obscured 
hy clouds, tmd rain generally laUs for a couple of days atony time 


between the middle of December and the huddle of Februatr. This 
visitation to nothing tropical about it. Tbe drops descend pratty 
much Q8 tliey do in luodci^ate autumnal showers in England. . the 
crop.**, if the” rain bo imocconmanied by boil, look better than ever, 
Ilvots shiver in their Bcaiit^lothing of American or Manchester 
workmanship; nnd Englishmen encamped in tbo interior of dis- 
tricts for Burvoying, insp^tion, or sport, or for all three (^mbined, 
draw nuind <m exUunporixed Ureplaco, atid dreum for a day or two 
that their tents are pitched in Somersetshire or OnnnocK Otoe, 
instottil of by obscure streauis and popiiluiis vilbigos loftily nnjued 
after Hindu 'deities or Mahoiumedan ISawalw, 

l*ho iib(»ve Hliiteincnt must be understood entirely to apply to 
bigb-lcvel hinds nnd their crops. Tho winter or late crop of rice, 
as it is tcrim-d, ocpupi«-.s the land for a period mrcly less than six, 
often eight, and .sonieiimcs even ten months in the year. The 
deep, marshy, clayey soil bears tbis on© ci-op tuid none other. 
On it centre tlu* liopi-s of the ryot, and to it ia devoted as 
much coutinuily of stvonuous exertion as can (wer be exjiected 
from Asiatic inuscleH. Tho great object is to get the groiuid pre- 
pared and a good deal of this rice timely sown in Mav, June, or 
July, so that the young stallvs may not m overwhulmod by a ruin- 
full in August ef Mix or eight inches in ns many hours. Only let tbo 
stalks Ivc-ep thoir beads above water, and they shoot upwards with 
the ri.Ming tide, showing that Vishnu, tho preserving power in 
Hindu mythology, is ^uito capable of coping with Shiva, the 
destroyer. A lurgo portion of this crop is sown broadcast, is never 
weeded, nnd with iino aanshino above and water below, measured 
by incht-s nnd oven by fret, tums out, in January or Fcbniary, a 
fulness of ear nml \i wealth of stmw which would nimize the most 
skilful of Tiotliian farmers. We, have oursolves eountod as ninny 
as 376 grains 011 one stalk, and have plucked shilks twice tho 
length of tbo tallest of men. But us llie rice crops are divided 
into high and low levels, 80 there is a subdivision of this later 
crop. In tnirls nritlifr loo high n<<r too low, where the wator 
continuously the plaiu to the depth of a few inches, or at most 
a foot, tho crop is planted out by hund. It is sown in small 
iiursorics, in places under the cloao porsoiial inspection of tbo 
ryot, and reiuoveil tu holds carolully ploughed, scraped, woodod, 
and smoothed, ut any tiuio iu tho months of July und August. 
While the rice sowji broadcast is rarely Aveed(‘d, but takes its 
cliHiico with tlio k't\is and other nqualic pliinlD, that imuHplanted 
is kept free from arius oml vegt‘tati<>n with the most acrupuloua 
rare. Tho importance of tin' lute crop may be estiinntecl from 
the fact that, if liar\esio<), it ah me would feed a province. 
Tho eatly rice tuny ho dried up without iullicting any serious loss 
on tho resoun-es of a division; but a J’ailuro of tho late rice gonc- 
mlly is ianlannmnt to ti failure of tJio cold-weat her crop ulso, 
w’hich succeeds tho eurly rii-<\ The critical time in. India f(u* these 
two crops, as \\o have pt'iutod out, )» the close of tho rain.s. All 
turns on their iiut eiuliug too soon. They may ncit coiuiiience 
until six Weeks iil'tei* th»*y nro due. VVheu they hegiii thi'v may 
roiitimio for threo ^^eelvs, rot secdB, sweep away eroj)s, Jestroy 
houae.s, Hooil the riiilways, und reduce villnges to tho coiulilion of 
inhabited islands in an inland soa. Those disiistors, however 
griovous, aroconlinod to certain limits, and, even if ii retrievable for 
the tinio, they louNo behind them legacies <.‘i silt and wulor which 
are by no means ruinouH, Ihit a sky of copper during tho month 
of ^5opteiub«*r, and tho failure of tho parting gift of a few iuchoa 
usually bequeathed, as the Jlimlu thinks, by liidni the miu-god, 
menu eimply hcavrity, distress, disease, and faminu over an extent of 
couulry out of which Iho area of liUiicashire miglit be cut without 
biuug mi.-sed. 

To fioti wluit this rich^alliivial soil can display under tlio simple 
ploiigli.s nml Imrrowa ol a people w’ho have pructistMl agriculture 
and nothing else for centuries, wo should tkdect two dates in tho 
year- ihu beginning or middle of Augu»t, and tho hogiuidiig of 
February. At llie lorrnor (Lite tho rainy season is at its height. 
Tho early rice is just n-ady for tho harvest; the late crop is sufll- 
cientiy Jar advanced to cover with a greou carpet plains of such 
vast aiiiplilUilo that the. village boiiiidiug them on ono side sceiUB 
to those on tho other like land on the horizon to mariners at sea. 
ThcBo plains are at this time converted into the best and easiest of 
highway H, .snd they are tTaver.sed for porliap.s two months 1^ tho 
boats and sUlirB of tlie planter and the missionary, tho policeman, 
and the noHt. Tho dense foliage which shrouds tho dweUinga of 
Btjuir* millions of inlmbitants is decked out in tho vorduro and 
bvilliaucy of a aecoiul Rising. Cattle, no longer at liberty to poa- 
tiure anywh‘jre,Hro iethoi*ed on the ve.ry few spots not occupied with 
a crop of 8t)me kind or other, on the very homesteads, or on the sides 
of the villugo roads. The nir is satumted with moisture, and with the 
mjrfimio of “ heavy-blossomed bowers ” and ** hfvivy-fruited trees.'* 
The small ombahknients which serve both for landmarks and 
pathways, overtopped by the ripening or tlie rising crops, are 
no longer visible, and the country presents two broad chai'acter- 
istics often for some bimdreds of ]mle.s. These are long waving 
lines of tall palms and fruit-trees, which are identical with the 
villages, and watery steppes between, where hardly a single acre 
does not contribute its quota to limt, to consumption, and to 
exports. The climate to an JCngUshmon is simply dete.stuble ; but 
the sight of the Gangetic Delta at such an epoch is one which for 
completeness of husbandry, intensity of colour, and luxuriance of 
crops and ve^tation, is not easily matched, and which can never bo 
forgotten. The ebaugo in six months, at the commeucemeiit of 
Fe&oary, is in its way no less strildug.* The cold- weather craps, 
not quite ready for the sickle, the agriculture of tem- 

perate zonc.^ ; the late rice crop, in many places borne down by 
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its owu weight, UoB dat ou the eartb, or oa the top of the watca*, 
UBiujiirech L^olden, full of promitse. Rallock cans, heavv with 
product*, imiko their own roads, and iravcjsc the pUiiie or«»h’irt iho 
wr^Iu’s with tlie most perfect Date-treeft, cultivated not 

for their fruit, but ior their divdiarjrii the lustturud for 

troHClH and flujrar in n stendy ilow. IVn iea of \puul are ikudied in 
the peiif^uud Iwrloy j Huipeswnnn cv.-'iwwborc in tliorlce-lleUtsi ; and 
diich.s in mjTiads darken the laiic-s niicj priude, or any piav?; whi^ro 
water 8lil) lies deep. The woethor, thoa;j;)i fuen to Im* 4 *xriian,evd 
lor dryince winds and clouds of dust, leiixus n(»thin;^ to wish for 
or grumble ut. Tho Zemiiuhira ^nv m-iuv of tlj(?ir rent. Tho 
Ryots luive only tho prnsiwet of litirve.-Uu;» tli<j last crop of the 
ii^nricultural year, ond \viu hnvo no Uion* linrd work to do *i!l 
April, and lew instaliuentj* of rent to ]»:iy luiftav ,Tiu>\ Ivijrtitih- 
nien are eomjwcs^^ rh much -v. po.-'.'iblo of nclivo op,*n-idr \v«>rk 
and enjoymei^t into tho reiuuiiidor of tho cold seiison ; Heels of 
native ciafl., under no apprelienaions of ryclom^-; or i(jru;*rioes, pierci^ 
tho preat and smnll arteri(« or the p^u :lr\ ; tho hint kiteh of 
niaj!;niii(.*ent nierehant vessels luis jiivt loft, or in leavinir Uuj Hoo^dtly ; 
and, considered eitluiv from an nHiciid, n s^oouil. or a inercjuitilo 
point ol \icw, the naneetic ph.ijiR put oti their best aspect, and 
tlie most palpaldc ovidenco of their apricultuval wi«ilth. 

Of courHO tho coiuiu<r ]’'ehruHrY must pnjsent a picture iu 
lanieTiUddc! contrast to^ this. Not dliat IVuLrid will ever he vo- 
duc(.Ml by Hiilure of rains to the aridity of on AlViam or Ambun 
desert. ^ Tho irroiind, imlood, w’ill bocomo hard ns iron, but verdum 
will still coiiceid tin* villn.<y»‘, and all .af»rts of w(»tt,hk*«s ln»rb'ice 
will sf.rinjy up unbidden, Iroju the copiMus /d^ht dews or from ilm 
elifrht winters rain. J3ut it must not Ijo imuiriiied that iiny 
tinu'ly fall at Christmas can emibie tlie Uv d.s to vectwer their lost 
grouiui. Tlu‘ tropical downpour, which HooiIja a area, haa 
vanisbcfl with ihodopirlurc of tho sun to tlio,Soulhoru hemisphere, 
past recall; jind under no po.'^sible combmation of circuniistmces 
can it be af/am looked for befen* or June. A couple of wet 
days in January nmy improve the Iniriev, wheat, and pulse, and, by 
reviving*’ the poppies of Uehar, iiuiy luako n. diderouce of a million 
OP two sierlmjr in the April llud^ud. lint not oiv ^rraiu of the 
HtM»lc commodity of the country can be pul into the proiind «*'^iin 
before Xpril, orbe cut and carried befon* July ; and when tele- 
ffpama antioniico that llic Indian Oovrrnmen't will havo to le<?d 
more than tw’f> millions of people for .sc'vcii mojiths, we tuust boar 
in iniud that this unhappy period only beirins fnun March next, 
and that it cannot by any possibility eijpire imtil Septombor. 
Even then, under tho most ftkvounibie circuiii&livice.H for sowing, 
riponin^r, and ciittinp-, new ri<-»‘, fresh from the Ihrcshiupr-lloors, 
will bo ijo^ food for woidfly population kept alive on half 
ratioiifl duriiijr all this interval. xSotliin;,'’ wouhl more infallibly 
produce spleen, dysentery, low fever, and divers other Indian coiri- 
plnints. Ind(vrl tho elfecits of this scarcity w’ill be felt throu^jbout 
India i n more ways than one. It is frrievoiisto think of ihonwmda of 
peace d»le, loyal, and industrious beiuj'-s, deprived of food, of their 
natural ocrupationa, and of all motive for exertion, rrowtlijijr onco 
n day round the official stores and kitchens, rcccivingj not eiiou;;h to 
keep soul mid b<»dy log^cther, and rcturuing homo to eazo with a 
look of dull reai^rntition on their herds of Icjin cattlo and their 
cmiicijited (‘liil(lr<m. Perhaps period of enforced iiUeiie.ss 
will denwmilize a ryot of ilorijral or Lk'har 10 a less extent 
than it would iiu Englishman or a Fivnchnuin. flut the effect of 
ecaiit.y diet and unccaaing anxiety will render the population niore 
dependent than over on (jlovernmeiityHiid niu<!h less Jx*ady,for some 
time to conic, to comprehend ineusiu’es of progress, which mean 
taxation. 'J*hon it is certain, judging fnuii the exp«'ricnco of 
former calamilies, that our wlmlnif-tnitors must Imi alert to auti- 
cipato outmges, tmd that no ficlivity oiiii prevent an increase in 
certain class* s of crime. Civil litigation, the recreation or poli- 
tical e\<-i lenient of rich Zemindars and aubsUintial sub-proprietors, 
will l:ingui<^h j but policemen will have their himds full and the 
criniitial courts will be- througt?d. It may bo fiiirlv assumed, for 
instance, lliat £is the pressure iiicrcusea, grain niercliaiits will live 
in coiistimt dread lest tludr stores slitmld be saekod by a crowd of 
excilabie and luilf-ftimishod Asiatica; that tho convoys of groin 
Bcnt by Government or by speculators into remote villa;i'c'fl will have 
to be jirolecled by strong detiudiments of guards ; that tho fortu- 
nate pi s .'S‘^(;r of an acre of laUs rice or of Btandiug barley 
will h.ivc to keep watch over it by niglit, with hia sons 
and depuiidculs, and even then that he may be knocked on the 
hejul by a bmnboo or run through tlie body’ with a apear j that all 
the oriianients of wonnm and children \vill be pawned to tho 
money -lenders ; that some men will die under tho tynuiny of caste, 
w hilc others will get rid of it altogether ; that native aulxinlinates 
employed iu the mstribiition of rations will have a dozen oppoi^ 
„ turn ties ol' making ifiicit perquisites; that lutiiro crops will bo 
pledged before a furrow lias been turned or an atom of setid 
scatiertMi ; th it the old stock of cattle will be sold off for half Its 
value or lelt to perish from sheer wont of fodder. These and 
aimilar ucr^umwcea, isbe resvilt tho national character, may siram 

the nwyes of the Administration to the utmost, luid mdy call forth 
aUthcliestiiiid the worst quolities of the Hindu ; but it is not 
yet ne‘ce«s«xy to paint an olanniiig picture of twenty-five millions 
penshing from hanger, or to imagine tho rivers Kosai and 
Puroabaha choked with corpses, and the vultures and joekals 
gorgtjd to repl^^on with l3i© csiecaaes of the unburnt or unhuried 
dead. The ralaniity is quito gravo enough to dfflnond our atten*^ 
tion without any stimuilo of ghastly word-painting or dismal 
prophecies of unatterable woe. An we have sfild, the ocaitity 
moit leave its mark in the bureau and lie oountisg-houae^ aa wefi 


as in the rice-neTd rmil the baaaiir. Tlio outlay on bcnefloeii^ 
measures must bu stinted or stopptuL (grants for. education, for 
now buildings, for inoreaf»ed salaries, for improvoil iqjeiioy, 
re?/n7idcd or withhold. The whole time of Oommiaaionwe, 

TiMlf;'. nud tin :v Mibor»l!unrcfi niuflt be given to Ibrni coanuittOoSj; 
to collect imiftiiak, to atoso grain cffc.'tivcly agaludt darrr'igiJ Irim 
ciiiURVo and jrrid *- 4 v iok-i ‘ by robWs, to animate ttmrU'hby 
prsorial iiiJl'unro «r.d pnv'i ;;?*.) o-viiuf!.^, to siii/tuiii the- ainkfog 
m-arts of tho li''rM^in::ir Jiiul tlic enUivatur, who will ‘co;H!.riniy 
cull on Ihe nmue id’ the 3 fjiharaui for succour us they did foi'incrty 
on that ot‘ llm old '.nY. 

\v*o h.ave l■Jl.l^-!vo^ll•L^l to phice Ivforo imr rowlt-m the proVabie 
enudition of tho ;*;«iploof aQiiic six or tipht inapiitlccnt dirilriclV! 
during tJic appi-wacliiug time of ^^*ve^ity ajuF tvial, Bui there >ire souma 
cOijrtideriitioiia vviiudi jitfimi coiipolation. In tlio livat pkuc, the 
mciin.R of cornimuiication, whatevor luay liavo hocni wildly divaiued 
OP dogmatically i>:svrlod to ilic contr:trv, .are c in pie. One railway 
liaR pat Galcaila wirhiii cijihlf*,*!! homy of I’ntua, imd it t(^ucli*«e 
thi- (tniigCR at luori! ih.ui one pl£u'e. Anuth>'r avoids thy hmg, oir- 
cuiloiii*, and dangerous p:-?sag»> of tlie 8u!ichThu’u(“, and cnableft 
( rovpnimcut to convoy stores alinot*l to the banks of tho s:ime 
rivor, whi^n^ it gm'i by tho nrinie of tho Poddha, in }w?-i tlian a 
diiy. TIiopd is hot a populous rami’, u6t to say a hnmh-.t, in any 
tnie of the throatoued portions of the country, to whiidi Mubaistenco 
could not hi convoyed in a week or forinight nt furtlu* 1, fi*oja 
railway station and Vivt'r b;ink, by the common bulloc:k CJirts over 
the coimuoii cross ro.wls of tlu* country. For tho mn t soix inoutiis 
llaiigal mid Bhliar are just, ns easily trii.vcr.se(i as Somerset and 
Wilts. Wo have known live lunidrod carts at a time, kiden 
with nu»);{b.=es. to start fi^iuu a populous supir marl in tho in- 
terior over ii Liicre track tui which no cnginoiU'bad over expended a 
jHTuiy, with iho absalnt^) certainty of rouohiJig their dc-^tiaalion, 
one huinh-cd miles otf, at the r.ite often miles a day. ITils stiasoii, 
owing to the failure of rains, ll)o plains on either kiuiv of tho 
tkiu«.M'8 lunst b(» opmi to carriugo traffic at au eurlior |V.4rii>d 
than usual, and they will continuo p.iB^a.ble. to the iniddU- or 
end of May. The difiiculiy of iniorn.J transit only Iwgine 
with the periodiciil mins; huttlie ludinn ffovornment need hardly 
bo warned to couiaienco pim*.hasing and storing beloro that date. 
Thou, alilioiigli the rice crop has failed, tho cidd-wojdher cneps of 
cereals and juilses may take oiV the cilgo of the cjilamity, 
and even fruit may Im> hoped for as a meana of Jfot'ping tfiu 
population iilivi*. Ikdvar ran bo fed on tho cei‘eulR from Upper 
India, ami Ik-ngal on rice from Uimuah and MudfKS. It is a 
fiu?t placed l^cyoud qurstion that in tlie pn‘ssure (»f 1S65, tlie 
population of ‘'Jhuojponi, now afilictod in a siniilar manner, 
lived for the moll iLs of May ami June and part of July ou the 
produce of tlieir niango-tmes, and stavwl off famine till the be- 
pdiining of tho harvi'st. Something may be expected JVoui the 
libemJil v and liind-h carted ne^ft of the ZeiiiiiidiU’s. To tell theni 
gmveJy ‘to reside on tJioir esUttw and stop the fumine. to tru-it ic 
the l.iw.s of supply and demand, to hazard tho lives of tho ctim- 
iiiuiiity ou private cnfei'jirise c»r on national impulse, w,.>iihi imlecd 
bo kuitttinoujit to tolling a battalion of Jhijmiois or (Juorklias tlmt 
they must botir thi^ brunt of a battle whilo tiio Fjiuiiijh s<»ldiers 
formed thn rcswjrve. Jhit tho pioufl.iuid in this sense well dirocUMl, 
feeling? of IJindus niul Muhfiuumxlaiis may fairly be called ou i-o 
supplement di.^burjwineuts from tJio general treasury, tuid to form, 
nccording to their moans and abilities, small social centres of relief. 
One native gentlomau, in the liunine of 1806, when tlio poor 
wtw Hocking to Calcutta, to our pei-somil kuowUMgo, fed, 
out of Ills own resource.?, Bomo thousands of his countryfueu 
oveiy day for two months. And his example in a minor ifogn o 
was followed by. many others. Eastiy. we li.a\e th.‘ satWl'iu- 
*lion of knowing that measures for relief are in th»> hands of 
tw'o men the most qualified by tdiuraider and experience t<i deal 
xvith a vast and complicated sysUnn of succour, Eord A'oJ thbrt.K*k 
is cautious, confident, full of activity and rcsoiU'Ci^ Sir 4 Jeorge 
(hunplndl was selected by ls>rd Iziwiomx' to report ou iho Orissii 
fomine, hns tho nieclcinism of Jkjngal well oiled and completely 
under liis control, and is precisely in the poiiition where Ids terrible 
eneigy, which is loo much for some inlellw'ts iu iinere;] Uhl seasons, 
cun do nothing but absolute good. Ilotli h.i vo at their kick higbiy- 
ti*aiDC‘d and lilgh-mindod subordinates, a full treasurv, and ainpic 
warning. They arc nrbly supported by all th© ixiiluencc of the 
Imliiin Council and tho SccreUiry of Stale, who, as W'O luiv«j jiiat 
si?cii, lirw simctioued by .^nthipatiou “ any mea.surea ucc^vsai'y for 
tho snvdng of human life.” If, under Th'ovideneo, these men 
so wnrnod, so oncoungod, and ho trusted, cannot solve tliu 
probloin of Iceeping life iu the bodies of even five xvdllious, in* 
twice five nullioiis, of Asiatics, who con exist on rice and gruel 
without vvAiitiiig nitw, the thing is hardly to be done by anything:, 
short of A direct iniriicle. 


EXPE12TS. 

E xperts of all Wnds liave been gradually acquiring a footing- 
I in tbt* courts of law, ^etwithsintiding occaaiom reuion- 
Btnuicea fh)m tlic Rench ; but tbeclijuax of expeitbui was probably 
reached in iho rei^ont actiou'for libel by A dramatic writer 
the Mull Gaaettt, At least it is to bo hoped that it was 
reached, for it does not require much reflection to see that the 
ficti use of this kind of evidence is likely to he attended witl^ 
some amount of awkwardnese. It was lately proposed to reduce the 
number of jutymen; but the jiny mi^t he abolished altqgetlwtfr 
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if o\p»"‘rt? are to be brought in to paae judgment nn thoir belmlf. 
V\'o iiro faiuiliar with exjuirts in tbe form of mad d(iCtoi- 8 , chemical 
anah.Mls, students of handwriting, and ao on; but to Iw ao expert 
iu (IraiijMtic indemicy ntiikea ua aa quitti a new proieHsion. wo 
can iixiLigine a choraiat ^ing naked to put a paiiicuhir aubatanco 
inU» n criujiblo, or to dip it into acid, or to test it in aoine other 
way, mid then to rejjort the reauU in court. Ilut it ia not ho easy 
to undi'jv^tjuid the achnitifio d«tt*cti(ju of impropriety in a portbrro- 
unco on t)ie Htage, and Htill lean easy to understoiid a cortilicato 
by experts of the entire absonce of impropriety. Ther«) ai-o two 
ways p.«rhapa in which the inquiry might be conducted. The 
exixu-t might observe the ellect of the porfonnanwi on him- 
wlf, or ho might ohaerve its cflTeot on others. If it could k‘ 
flhown timt moat of tlin womnn in a tlieatre were fitting 
with ttiifthed cheeUa and downcast eyes, or tluit, on the contrary, 
they did not appear to be in tho least di 8 coru*,Hrted or ill at eastt, 
this W(nihl no doubt bt* evideiict^ of a cerhiin Hi>rt. It would bti more 
natimil, however, that an ex[)ert should idlowed to give an 
account of hi.y»wn souHatiojiH; but beve wc come upon om^ i»f the 
difUcultlct) Ilf the case. If \Ne weiitio llio dictioiiMry wc should 
tind that an i*xport is a person of experience ; but it i& b-.mi to .say 
whether experience is desirable in determijiing a question of this 
nature. I'iXpericnce nuiy sharpfMi certain facullte.s, but it may 
also tn^ Homo extent lilnnt porcoptiou. An actor of lifty and a 
dnunaiio critic of forty yi^ars’ standing must probably in Iboir 
time have seen or hearti aomo very edd things on iho stage, 
and it may be presumed t 4 i:iL they would tsi ralher jiast bliLsliiiig 
on tlicir own account. We are led into s«iine ourioiw specuhi- 
tions ii.s to the training of on t*.\pcrt in diMiinific deiN/ruiri 
(»r iiidKConim. A doctor (toes iidt loam his profi‘ssi<ai by Htiidviiig 
tho condition of people in perf»*ct health, and an expert in in- 
decency could not expect to qualify hiimsclf for hi.s duiies by con- 
fining hisattimtion to works of a pcrftx'tly irreproachable character, 
lie would of Course Jiavo to “ walk the liospltuls.'’ We can 
imagino him spending li year or two in close iitten<l/mee at the 
Palais I loyal or the Jlouflus, perhiip.s with M. Ua\(‘l or M. 
llyacinthe ii.s private tubiv. As he passed int«> a lngh(*r region, 
M. Alexsiadro Duiinu^ might supiu'intend Jils educutbm, and p.»:»s 
liim through a course of ivlincd and oh^gjinl nastinesM. 'J’here 
htiwever, a limit to laniig shucked, and an 4 >.vpert would pvob.ibly 
01)011 his eyes less widely at the end of his training tluin wlam 
he first began, llis professiouul value would of cour.'ic <h-clujc as 
hift capacity for being shocked diminished. 

It hna Ijcen said that the only ^letiiiit ion which can be gi\ on oflib *1 
is that it is anything for publisliing which a jury IbiiiKs: m.o) hIiouM 
be lined or tM'ut to prison ; and iu the same way it may »)♦» said that 
imjiroprjety in a bo4)lt or a play is nn\ thing wliiidi a jury chooses 
to consiiler improper. Jt is \ery naluiMl that an aiitlnu* or 
manoger should consult experhuiceil iVieinIs n.s to how far llicy 
think he cun safely go in tlao developnieut of a <l:ingtTou.sly sug- 
gostivo story: ami there arc jirebabU expertn wlm can V.mge | 
prellv Hcciir.ib'ly what the public will relish or cmluiv in that 
way. Hut when a (picstiou is alUTwavds raised a.s to tin* pro- 
priety of a' play, the opinions of experts arc wo rlli no juore thiui 
the opinions of otlmr people. It can liardly be pretended tliat 
decency 4'r imlecency is such an ('xlreim-ly abstruse ami recondite 
ruiilter that orflinury iK*(^)le cannot bo expected t() unthn’stan 1 it. 
What has to be d4*Uu'iiiiiuMl in sncli a 4'«i:i** is not wlndlKT the 
work wliieh has Ia'OU challiMigi'd is aallsfactiUT to certain ticlors 
and authors, or otfcnsivii bi certain very st'iisilixo ainl delicutc- 
mindoil perrums, but what is llie broinl piddii' opinhui on tbe 
subject; and tliis is very likely to be fairly r4'pres4*nted by 
the tw'elvo men xvho ha\o to giv«» a verilicl. It is clear, 
bowovt'r, that the jury ought to be. left f»s fur as po>Mibh> ' 
to thmurtidves in. cmiiing io a d4H*isioii, smd that tbe wilnesse.s 
should bo sti'ictly CiailiruHl to mallem of fact. T'hi^re is no 
reason to sujjpose that in tho recent lilad c.’c^h the jury were 
much inlluenccd by th« o]nuion8 of dvaiiuitir experts, ami Ihere- 
foro no harm was done; but jt is a pity that judgc*.s arc not 
morn oji tbe alert t4) cluHtk the introduction of u kind iif testimony 
which is iitit cuily irivlovant and iuiperlinfuil, but is pvucth'ully an 
att4Lck on the indeptMi deuce of tlio jm*y. There can b« no pretext 
for byngiu^ forxvai’d thi* view's of <‘.\wrls except that the jury, 
without this guidanci', would bo imanle to f4)riiJ a sound luilg- 
meiit for thijnisolvcs ; but if tbe jury cannot say wdnjtlnTii play i.s 
docent or indcctMit, it is diflicuU ft) Iniow wduit sort of ques- 
tions they are capable of deciiling. Tlim-o is another consideration 
which must not bo overbioked. If this Svjrt of evidence is to 
bo allow4id, wlu're can Oio line l)o drawn!* Tho defendant 
might liavo produced t'Xports as well as Iho iilainlilf, and a 
very nice quoatiou might huvobeeii raised on to who is luul who is 
not on expert. Ntd long ngt) a well-known uuilior was charged 
witli having written an obsamo book; but wouhl be ha\e hven 
entitled to call ns witnesses any of his friends xvlm Imd ivud 
tho b«)ok without being ivvoltea by its content'.!' Surely Ibo 
^ucatiou in all such coses is siinjdy wli 4 dbor iheiv is or is not 
impr 4 >priuly in tho work which is challengod, and not xvhctlier 
certain pcr.sons have or have not bc'cn able to deti ci it. The de- 
tection 18 for the jury. i)ue of th» wjtnc^^JS in tlio Wicked 
World case waa the manager of the tluMiirc at which tlicpieco was 
producQil: and on aimlhir grounds the Court ought to admit 
tho evidence of a publisher in favour of a book which he lias 
himself published. And this starts iia on another line (»f inquiry. 
If nk maiitiger may give evidimcc on behalf of an author or actor in 
hBl cmproyiuout, it would hociu to folkiw that the editor of a 
newspaper— who is of couieo an expert-'Should be penuitt^ to 


give evidence in favour of IlIh contributors. Nor is there any 
reason why there should not be experts iu libel as well oh cxiierta 
in in4lecon'cy, and a jury may be supposed to b« just as much, or 
as little, in want 4^f this oHsistonco in the one way os iu tho otlier. 
In short, if this kind i>f evidence is to be tolenited, it is hard 
U) BAy wdi4>ro it will stop. AVlmt would Invve Wn said if 
counH43l in the Tichbonuj <*aS4; had cidled a lot of jwoule oi^ <.>f tho 
street to say that, having con.«*idftrod the evidtmeo, iJiny held that 
tho Claimant was, or was not, Uogt*r r* Yet this is really not a 
wdiit nnm* abiiUT4l than allowing w'itnes.ses to tell the jury what 
they ouglit to think of a book which is uctimllv in their luiuds. 
In a iiui£i.incB case wliich w'aa tried before Chief .Justice Cockbum, 
experts were summontal to give an account of a bad smell, but tlio 
C-lik'f .1 iislice thought it bettor to ioku the jury to have a sriitV at it 
theinseh vh, 

TIi 4? ciivijinstanco to wlih‘h wc have called attention is trivial 
enough in it.self, but it involves a dangerous procedcut. Tho 
openiiig for tbe admis.siou of the evidence of experts reipiires to bo 
narr«)\ved ratln'r than wdilonod. There can 1)4*. no doubt that tbtjro 
Inw btien a len4lency on tho part of medical men, and partieularly 
4)f imul dju’tors, to abuws the ijrivih^go of appearing iu the witness- 
box, and that tlujy frixjmiutly attemnt to po-^s olV mere p4*i‘sonal 
opinijins a.s testimony to facts. There never is tlm sligbte>st 
ddlicully in obtaining any number of mad drictors t4) .swt'^u* to the 
lunaev of any one —no matter how sane and wmslldi* ho may bo 
in hi.s goiuTul course of lif4'— whose relations have* an iiileresl in 
getting him li-jclosj! up, or in dispiiiiiig his will. It is tine that it is 
ecpially 4*nsy to got wdlimsses on the other side; but ibis is 
0)dy an additional illmsl ration of tho wurtbloBwn'hS of w*i4*iitilic 
ciidence which can always lx> obUined in any (quantity on 
any side of a dispiittMl nuesLioii. Xot long ago an attempt w'os 
made to prov4; that an 4>ld gentleman was uiad becauio he did not 
like excursionists at tlm se.iside, and said a great dc.il about the 
xv<*{ith4U* in bis letters to his frieiKhi. It )iifiy ho admit ted that it 
is 4lijricnlt in C4*rtain ca54‘3 to draw tho lino sharply between 
e\iilf*nco n.3 to fjiets and ovide.nce wliieli is nolhiiw more than on 
4qiinion 4)r inferenee, mid it is no doubt especially uilliciill to do so 
in medical cases. A doct^n* is asked w'betber certain marks on a 
dead body art> not tin iadi(;atioii that mui*der has been c(»niniiited, 
4«r wheiber it may H4»t 1*4) iihsuiued that a man wlio (hies eerialu 
Olid things is out of his lubid. It may be B»iid to lx* wdenriileally 
Ulna tier 4 if fact that cevUiin apniNirances on a body indii’site vio- 
li*nee 4ir that eevtsiin net.s in4li<*atit insanity. Yet the Ik uch 
should bo V4‘rv ehury (jf allosving a medical witiK’ss to fuiu 
up e\i4h*n4'4* in Ibo form (if gimeral conclusions to bo pirsentcd, 
cut Jiid dry, to the jury. Jt is for the jury, with tho 
a.''‘’isi,»jjce of the jmlgi's Hnnijiiing*-iip, to draw its own conclnsions 
from llm evidence, ami it is well that great j4*alou.sy slionld bo 
bhown of any 4Mie,i‘oaehment on its sp(*cial functions. It is a familiar 
remark that jmlgcs, as a rule, arc by no means so strong in the back 
as timv used to bi* ; and that tiny allow counsel to conduct 
in their 4>wn way, both na rogimln length and tis regards tJm nature 
<*f tin* evidt'Uew adduced, to an extent whi(;b w'ould certainly not 
Iia\o been tolerated in other days. xV vast anicmiit of valuable time 
is wflsti'd in hoarhig triinijierv ciisi^s wdiiob ought not to Ik*, heard 
al all, and in listening to evidcnco which is really not cvhb-ncc, 
but only personal opinion. It is absurd to put witnesses in the bo.x 
to<ay Ibinga which, if said at all,bhoiilcl bo fuid by counsel. Tho 
cxideiico of an I'xperl should in iiicl Ijo regarded with tliia same 
Hu.spi<-iun as the aigmmiils of eoimsel. Tim ‘*x))ert lias Ikhmi 
brought into court to take a jiartlcuLir sido just as the hiw'yer 
does, and it is known that, ho is already committi'd to a fongom* 
concliiaioii. A trinl by a jury of experts would of oonr.SL* la.* a 
very dilleront thing. Tliev would near the evidunco on both 
'Hubs lK*f(iro they made up iheir minds, and would bo fr(*(? from 
prepos.«es.-ioiis on one side <*r tlio other. A good deal might 
p(*ru}ips be s.aid in favour of employing experts as jurynioii or as- 
S4*ssors, or e\eji in faviiur of allowing them, under certain ciremu- 
Htanc4*a,lo address the Court aft»*r tbiiiuanmiv of counsel; but llieir 
(‘uiploymont in tliti witnes.s-b«i,Y should be watched witJi the 
Lri’e.ite.*'! jealousy. 


CTtATIlTV r.LEC'i rONKKRlNO. 

W K lire glad to sec that the quc»tioii of charity oleclioneennsr 
is not to !)« allowed to pass out of sight. Tlie unsatisfactory 
minding at tho ^lansion House 1ms been followed by unotber at 
\vlii4:h a (knumittije hkftbeen appoint43d to agitote for the roform of 
iMunc of the womt abuses, if not f4)r tho radical alteration of the 
PYHlt-ni. The case ns sUit4.*4l by Sir Charles Trevelyan in a paper in 
Miu millune Mogaziae ifl oonclubive. description of Ihe systimi 
which lius grown up obuout uneonsciotisly w’ould bo suflicimit to 
seemo its condemnation if uiatUas of this kind wore sottleil by 
r4*aa(in. The argument.*) by which it is avow'edly defitinded arc 
indeed so Higoifiennt as ac^rccly to <.*ied lefutation. It is urged, 
for exaiuple, that tho attack upon tho exihling cvila will check tlio 
tlow of fluWriptions. This is an argument for saying nothing 
uixmt any abuses wliatev(*r, Imweier gross they may be. It 
amounts to claiming aljsiduto irn'sponBihility for cliaritable iiisri- 
iulions. AVe may content ourfielv(*H with saying tliat tlie very 
opposite principle is manifestly the riglit one. Chari taliie institii- 
tiojw have only too little rosponsiliili^} and tlie vhvv first 
condition of ‘presorving them in nl^hcalUiy condition is 
that all grievancps should ho investigated M fully and as 
puHioiy OS possible. The ^n!y ellectivo check . upon tho 
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mana^iB in tho daiij^r of diminiahinz their aubeeriptioiia. Their tioa Society fortunately auccoedod iu providing him' « 

ory of ahoold encoiirage the ass^uUinta by proving that six months'^ lodging in gaol. And thiia a genlleiuia traa 

Uiov are aiming at the really viilnerabio point. We cmmot might probably have been a noptilar noveliot has become a 
wiiMi for a better result than that tlie cJiarities ahcmld be made to common imt^tor. We ahoida like to. kii0W| tboogU we 
M that the mnintenanceof thuirreveauesdepondaujKinthe Aound* not iuforuiod, how it came to pass that the tlwcovery of hui 
iieas of llifir system of management. If the charities in which the manoeiiMres in the first case did not liring hia confer to an end, 
abuse tloi-rislies decline in proportion to others, the flow of charity This sugg^ta a fourth condition of a sound sy»t4«u* /fhe persona 
nml not be diminished, the public will be clear gainers, and an who distribute the charity ' should bo under a gentiiiio senae of 
improvodisysti'ni will gnulually supplant the old. We could ask responBibiUty. I'ho wt‘iik side of all cbaritiible institutions is tha 
lor nothing bettor. transference of i'esponsibiUty from the Bul>:^'riber to somebody else. 

lint, it IS said, every system has ita disadvantages. That ia an Wo cannot all pass our time in investigatmir cases of hardshm, ami 
undeniable tmtli. It is iia true as that oil men are mortal, or tliat we are therefopt^ Ibived to do our almsgiving by pr»>xy. This is 
two and two make four ; aitd is just about as relevant, lake the inevitable, but we should guard as much os possible against tho 
other argiiuient, it may be alleged in favour of any abuse, and is resulting evils. How for tiiia is done by the system wo are con- 
tberolbre really in favour of none. If, hc»wev«r,*it is meant to sideriiig may bo eusUy imagined. Hack siibsc-riber looks alter hia 
imply tliat every system hns oqiial disoilvant^'S, we must own friends, and may, if he pleases, sell or exchange hia votes, 
join issue with the advocates of tho existing order. There are There is not even the pretence that all the cases shall bo in- 
tuirtain very simple and satisfacteiy tf*.sts which may bo applied veatijmted and the most deserving have the preference. Tho 
to any cliaritable institution; and it will not nee<l many words elections are inovoly Urn result of a blind shamble, in which any 
to detenuiuo how iar they Can be satisliod by tho electioneer- sense of responsibility tliat may exist is diflused till U becomes 
ing system. In the first places that system is tbe bt*at, practically fiugatury. And accordingly we aro not surprised to 
which tends least to (lomonilize the recipients. ^Vn learn that in most cases the management of the <vlj.*irity w proc- 
ideal system would be t)ne in which btigging woe altogether abo- tically left te a small clupu*, who are uvtive ou the Oomuiittees, 
lislied, and the givei* of alms sought for tho most dosorviiig ob- and whoso doiMsions are simply rogisterod by tho goucml meetiuM. 
jocls, iiistt^ad of waiting for dosorring objects te come tt» him. At one great charily, for exiuuple, fifteen Hul}B(‘.ribers foruied the 
The peculiarity of the electioneering system is that, instead of quorum for a general meeting,” and twenty for a special 

limiting bogging, it makes at least ten beggars for every one that goneral meeting.” It was found so inconvenient to get so largo 

it helps, As ISip Charles Trevelyan tedls us, there wore in iS68 a number as twenty that tho iiumher was in this cas<» 

307 ciuidhbites for forty }>laces in a certain hospital; and in 1871. alwi reduced to lifteon. Fiiinllv, we may retdcori it aa one 

:;98 candi dales for twenty places. In the latter cuiu«, many had more condition of a sound system that it should not supphuii any 
been beaten at eM.*venleeu, eighteen, or nineteen half-yearly cloc- genuine and useful charity. In former 5'ears, as Sir Charles 
tions. Ill another case, one of tho applicants at tho age of seventy- Trevelyan remarks, an old servant of a tamily was pruliablv 
six was making her twenty-sixth application. This is a regular pini.sioned by those with whom he had lived for many y»*ara, and 
.result of the system; and wo are not Hurpri6«.^d to hoar that poor were therefore familiar with his >vanls and circumstances. New 
women are frequently led into habita of ialeness and dissipation by the ladies t»f the family get up an agitation, 4iia1ce himdrods or 
thus going about bt^gging for years with all the misery of Jiope con- tliousjiiuls of applications to strangers, and succeed by the puix^hase 
stjuitly dcIciTi'd. rtocoiidly, we may say that a Bystem will Ix^ gc»od of votes and otherwise in getting, the elderly dopi^ndent taken ofT 
in prt)poi*liou ns it secures the least possible waste of means. If a their hands. The other subscribers, wdu) imagine tbomselves to 
large part of tho money subscribed is wasted without conferring lie helping tho poor and needy, may thus real lybt^teUdng a burden off 
any benefit ou the opplicaiits, the systoiii is far c(uulomnecl. a rich ninn’s ^loiilders, Mid providing for pttrsons whom it w'as his 
Il<.*re, agiiiJi, the election* wiring ay. stem se«*nis to he expressly devincd natural duty iu protect. 

to seeiiro as gn^ai a waste as possible. Every applicant, on wa 'vVo find then ilmt the clootioneering svsteun te.nds to aggravate 
have Hivu, must count ou a long course of oxpcnsivu canvassing. It tho faults to which all charily by proxy is more or loss liable : 
may olti*ri cost as much to get into an asyluni us to secure a pliteo indeed, the natural consecjueuccof sulistituting for the p»*rs*)nal 

on a Ss*;h*)ol Hoard, (ir even a 8*jat in Parliament. Sir Charles diacharg** of duties an elaborate machinery worked bv hoiiiething 
Trevelyan mentions a case, wliiidi we imagine to l>e anything but ijjfo American ring, though, aa wc of c*uirse admit, without auy- 
au extreme caie, where a huUsctiW Wan a new canvass by atind- thing like the same amount of corruption. Tho aystem practiadly 
wrilUui (not lithoCTnphed^ letters, inclosing 723 post- xesult^, Jnwever, in pnalucing manv id‘ the ri>8ults which would 
cards. An inllweiitial friend liad issued i, 000 letters; and the bt» pn^duced by corruption. Jt dcmoralr/es as much as possible tho 
widow had been funiiahed with 5(x> stamped cards. All the applicant; it raisw u.s mucli as possible the pr*mortioii of tho 
cumbrous nmehiuorv thus indicated vvas sot in motion to spcimi a aums spent ui*on irrelevant objects to ihoso spent in n^nl charity : 
poor woiuuii a Inning annuity; multiply tho cxpeiidituro by tho it removes all guarantees for tho distribution of f ho funds raised 
number id ciindnlnte.'*, and compare th *3 total with tho actual to tho persjHis w’hi) most iicmhI and most dest^rvo I h**ni ; it supports 
aiiioiiTit of charity disbura*.-*!, and wo are not surprised to find that ^ ^vbole body of parasitical agents, wlioso intei'esta ar*3 diroctlv 
ni..vomn,v bo spent m agitating ttein in the legitimate piiiposcs oppo*>i*d to the avowed cuds of the institution: it gives overV 
of tlie charity. VV « aiv told, ior example, that in ntlempting to opportunity for downright fraud ; it rclea.ses tho njanagcrs from nil 
soenro the election to a clitiri table instiUi lion of a wonmn named real respimsihility ; anclit tends to substitute a mccTuuiical and 
Miiry Sadler, tlie sums spout nmtuiiiled to 900/, Ibis would demurafi /.ing system for tim spontaneous work of personal cliaritv. 
bioifght iu uu amiujly .»f 45/., and the capiUl would have Jf this is not mioiigh to njiidcmn the system, it is hard to si^o h.*w 
have reimiiued iq the pq*nr woman s mlatUTS on Iior death. The ^ny Hvsteni can Ik» coiidemnoii. Every criterion by which wo 
result of an ctectioii won d have W to get her an annuity of can jiiV‘ ^(uking is directly (wnteiivomMl. Tho answer that 
twenty poiin<ls a jear, which would *)f course conso with her liie. all Immuti syete-ms Imvo tlndr faults amomite therelbro to saying 
e are not imi^ri^xl to find that in this case the friends ol the all charity is demowdizing ; and tho logical conclusion would 

nindhUtte rceolved, after many yoaw labour, to give her the be that all clmritv hhonld lie siopiied. Political ctxmomisis of a 
money dii-ei-ily, and wiUidmw then* subscriptions from the Imspitel. severe achool might possibly accept this conclusion. AVe do not 
'file working of iho system may bo still iiclter judgeil from tho accept it, hocansv* we hold that it is within tin? powers of human 
fact that Ihe bfjst way ol socunng an oloction is to contract with a ingenuity to suggest a mode of operati«in which slwill not he liable 
professional broker, who go*!3 about touting, and collects won*')' to thcao objw!tious, or at hjast not liable to them in the aanie 
lor pobtegc, advertisements, and travelling expenses. These degree. And wtMuUl that tho agitation will be of a*nuo value if 
binkers S4dl voles, W'hich, it seciiis, they liave now a legal nght to imprtws this coiiHidfration (ui the ininds of njmiagei'B, nud 
tUq and a great part qt the money goes into their own pockets, forcf.* them to give up defendingtlio indefensible. laatead of 
third csHtuilial condition ol a good system is that the btjst can- simply replying jMtsiomtSf they will find it answer ill , iho 
lu. .. r«»„.«nrt.„. ir..™ *i.». Um^runtottttemptt«.awvt-rwmicfca(iibloB.)lnti(.noftli«problwn. 

Tb*5 lain merdiiig at the VVestininster Palaco Hotel docid**d, and wo 
ha^e no wish to dispute tho soun(lne.s.s of thoir conclusions, that it 
was bolter nob to atteunpt a root and branch reform of charita- 
ble institutions, but to aim. at redivssing somo of tlie iut»st palpable 
griovaiices. ITioy proposed a system «>f rtiguklious Avhich should 
limit the canvassing system, and throw mther mow resjK)usibility'‘ 
imon tho Cuimuittevs. We have no doubt of tho oxj)o*liency of 
the palliations wliich they suggest; but wo confess to doubting 
w'hether they will be lulequate to imsd iho evil. The ingenuity (if 
the persons whose int<nx*st8 or prejudices enlist them on ihe conser- 
vative side will probably bo tasked to frustrate any eftbrts at a 
salutary reform ; and we must txmfess that in such matters we f^r 
tliat reacti*)nary ingenuity is generally more than a luatch for Um 
public spirit of I'oforimu’s. However, wo aibuit that there luw 
gi^t prardicnl diiliculiiea in lliu way of any sweeping chiuige; and 
meanwhile any public discussion must do good, and, if it cAiinot 
break down a system so demoralizing, it wfill at any rate tend to 
keep within bounde some of the more palpable ^hmuk 
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<'on*litioii is likely to he secured may bo guessed from what wo 
have nlivsuly said. Obviously tho result of this cumbrous method 
is that the caudidatos arc elected who havo tho highest and 
wealthiest I'ricnds ; while those who add friondloasness to poverty 
.are deprived of all chance of success. Anything like din* 
crimination iB simply impossible. A Bubsorlbcr is every 
y\'KP deluged with lottorB, each tidliiig its tale of distress, 
which lie has no nieHiis of investigating. Naturally he is 
reduced to utter perplexity, end at last chooses to fritter away his 
votes upon cases iu which some vague personal claim of remote 
acquaintanceship mav enable him to pick out one instance from tho 
mass. Actual naud bos every chance under such airangemonts. 
A man of sotno literary genius succeeded iu living for a long time 
upon a sisttir whom he described us suffering from a complaint 
which prevontoa her from lying, sitting, or standing, and who 
therefore supported herself by resting ou a bar. He got her into 
tho Hospital for Incurables, where she was found not to answer the 
description ; but meanwhUo he made a comfortable iuooiueby b^fgiug 
money for tho purchase of votes and other expenses. He next pro- 
ceeded to provide her with "surgical appliances,'’ and afterwards 
started a younger sister, who was' really a healthy and prosperous 
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ANM ICATSKH. 

rilUfil oiUTc'jit liial *' liistory uovrv repoftta itsolf ” ia jw-st 

J- ojie of thoMe Jui)f-Lrijl)!rt v^Jiieh ll..r iJi prartical purposea are 
jiIino,4 wholly fali!»»>. the w*)f-sftmo ovente never n^cur in the 

lilo of ii luitilm HJiy iihp'o tli iu in iho life of an individual ia of 
**o obvious as to bi* a truism, but iliat Ui(i siinie kinds of in- 
lbu-ju!i's do f«ct and ii iict up(»a one oiiolbor at dilferout both 

of individual nnd s-M-iul lifoi and (d'lrii with wi’V aimiliir results, ia 
no less certain. And this is 'wbwl llio pro\i;rb quoted above ie 
coniiiionly uiuloMlood to deny. The ibuiial wus actually worhod 
up int«) uu ekbomto pUilobopliUMl '-ov rutlnT tlwainopliical' — eysteiu 
by a rroiich wrilor of our own day, \vlu> aspired to rccon- 
stnict both the ivlifrion and the 'mvA'niiuc.iit oftho world. Mnii- 
Iviml, III* l»o suppoHed, had slowly i3.is«*d, in a lonfj sucivjiwhju iif 
bvfroiie ponoratiohs, ibnuiirli ilio ilioulo^dvd and met iphysieat 
plaiFi'H of popular belief, nml was iiov\ ealeriiiir on the thiiil 
Ri)d timil ii>Te of purely ])h\sicitl specuLilion. Tliovo W’«8 JumI 
enf>u;^h phiutfibilitv alxnit the llicory to ;^ive it a fascination for 
eomo minds, wlalo it fell in 1 »k» ivadily with many of the 
couiiuoiiplaces of miMU'Vn jjibtTiili^m — t]um|^h (lomto wne re- 
moved poles Hsuiidi'r fi inii bein^' a luodorii J liberal — not b) be 
eti^^evly appropriated and, ropiMitid ns a oontonieiit ciickou cry 
by u host of super lieial orabirs ancl vvrjtei*», who hud never 
fTiven, uml indeed wt re lutrdly capable of giving, any fiorious 
thought to tho subject. Vet the author of the theory was 
hiinsfdf HO far constrained to admit its Inadeipmcy aa a solution rd‘ 
tlie exigcncicd of the prew-nt. that ho became the foimdor of a new 
religiou, which however -(<» do litni jiutice — though it included 
nine Sacmuienls, did not includn a tlod. Mor hits recent experi- 
eiinn at all tended to <‘oiilirm flic ucciiiacy of bis eptiinate. We 
might irnloed, judging from ihe e^'otsnf the last qiuirler of a 
Century, apply to religion the famous line of the Roman satirist 
about niiinro. Tlioiigh modern lln oviat-s may desire to expel it with 
a fork, it is ahva^n turning up alb rdi with upparenlly imdiiniuished 
vigour. Not 1(1 dwell heio on the w.tr of the SouJcrbiiud, which 
w'na a professedly i*eligioua coulest, nil the groat l^uropoan wars of 
the hint tifWen ytwu's huvn Uxmi more or Icps inixod up with ecclesi- 
astical controvorHieft, and even the Americiui struggle was avow%*dly 
carried on by the North tie a war of rcli^oua principle. At this 
moment a ifligioiia contest seenis iuinuiU'iit in Turkey, as the Porte 
has just resolved on sc‘enlnri'/,ing the immovable propei*t\ of the 
Mahomniodan clergy, which include.s jiIkivo half the himied pro- 
perty of the Kuipirc. In short, to quote the words of a Frt'uch 
journalist, ^Hhe religiiuis question is the order of the dav.*^ It is 
therefore no matter for surprise if the heading of ihi* article, 
though it refera imiuediatiily to the ])etidiiig quarrel in (h'lmany, 
should recall, aa it is intended to ix'ctdl, tlie Guclf and CihiKdlino 
conteats of the middle tejes. 

Wc Could iihuost iui<q.dii(* iiursehcs to be still witnessing the 
progress of the groat liiveptitnro controvcivy w'hich exercised so 
iiuuiy gonvrntions rd' Popes and J‘jnp»’rnrs, fromth»» time of IliJdc- 
bmud downwar<ls, when we rend the Intcst tMTlc.sui.siicol news 
from PoscD. Nor are tiic weapons used on eitJier side V('rv ditfeiviit 
from tliofle wielded so energclically by tho (ii-egories and 
I’Vodericks of a fonner ag(*. Tin* uUinin ratio of interdict and 
deposition is not, it is true. eoiiBidevt'd practically uvailu Me, though 
the right i .8 HtreiiouhU viiidicaled in tho abstract, in deuliiig with 
.Prottifitant or hull-rrotosbint tJovenimeuts ittd Slab's. But ex- 
communication and appeals to popnhir entluniasiii (iii the onu hand, 
and fincrt and ijiiprisoimieiifc on tin; other, aro the ion gli-and -ready 
expedients of tho cniiibiituniK in the iiinelcenth centnrY. as well as in 
tho thirteenth. The last roporln inform wn lluit the lowe.r clt*rgy 
in Sarnuitla, acting under tne direction of their Arohbisliop, are 
inciting the people to resist the hivv ; and nirartidc in the ollicinl 
organ of tin* Tin^ieriiil ( lovernineut <»nlv the other d:>y elo'^fd with 
tho omiiiuuB remark that •* ilie eili'ct (m the Ibniuin bishops of in- 
carewation jiromptlv inllicted lui** not yet been teslt'd. In our 
cqnuiou, it must Imul eillioi* to llieir yielding nr t«i their voluntury 
expatriation. Kithor n'.-ult w ill iwpially satisfy the State.” Aial 
it 18 ill fact pretty clear llnit infilters aro rapidly nppro:iehing a criMa 
in the iirehuiocese of I'nsen, where one parly or the other inii.‘»t go 
to tho wall. Archbi.shop lie.d(»ehow’ski, who had already incim’ed 
floveml honvj' Hues for disobedienee to the now laws, has at 
been publicly called upon to r»v^ign his see. Jlo bus of courst' 
peremptorily refused, und the cjkso will now be ofliciidly in- 
vesUgab'd and rcp(»rled upon, with the iinw'itablc result of n trial 
before tho now Appellate. Oourt for bk-clesinstical Caufiea, wlueh 
as Slu'd V pi’fHicfld to deprive liiin. And then comes the further 
quoation — wlint nextP If any d(uibt could hav€( l>oeii entertained 
of the policy id' Homo, it wodd sullit ieutlv diapetled by the 
closing worua of tho VojVs itjocnt hotter to the .\rchbishop-— of 
wbich nioro pwwnitlv — whero Uis llnliiiess Hupplicab^s fur him, liifl 
cloTgy and people, unfailing unanimity which annihilates 

and ^hausts all the power of ilm advei’SHry , and thus procimw a fresh 
victory for justice, and fivsb glory for tho Chiiivh.” But what 
will the Emperor do ? It* he tills up the wo, which in the eye of 

V Home has never become vniNUit, hooan only till it up bi au01d(.7ath<die 

V ^polntmout, perhaps by appointing Itishop Koinkuns, whom the 
V 3S>pe has juBt excomiuunicabvd by name. Idow far such an 

luttaagement would bo fennible deponds of cours(3 mainly on the 
dJWMtion of the Catholic clexgy and ]iopulstio](i of the diocese, 
^loh it way not M' 04U?y U* g»mge boforehand. On Ibe other 
bapd^ if ^ i** tiMJ victory will virtually remain 

with, tho other sido. 

S'Tw is the case of Archbishop Lodooliowski by any means au 


isolated one. Even if the Archbicdnip of Cologne and several 
other prelates had not already been involved in dii^ulties w'Hh 
tho (lovoruuiciit w'hicli coo only have the same torminfttiou, 
bishops are not immurtol, and the question of filling up vamnt 
Bees could not long remain iu abeyance. According to extstiug 
f .'oncA^rdats, tho pi-ocoss of nppoinliug bisbiqia in IVusBia — where 
the C'atholic eqiuuly with the Kvangelicrtl Church is eidablisked 
and endowed -1 b a vwy eimplo one. Tho Chapter of the vucuut 
see jMdoctft a, certain imiubtir of names whic.h uw Hiibii\iUcd for 
nppi'(»viil to the King, who may Htnlm out any one bo pleases aiinot 
jhTSiJti't f/raiu JCfltfii ov mav, if he likes, enshhif tlie whole 
list and leave the < 'hapler to nuiko u fresh seleclltui. But two 
iuimc8 at leael of t]io»' submit led for upproval miuit eveutuiiily bo 
retarned, and fnuu this rciniiaiil liome has to choose the now 
prcl.aie. It will bo .'♦ecu ihei-L'I'dre that tlm power of tho (l(»vem- 
juwnt is fur more reslrict4*d Hum in Catholic fc?tfttcs, whore tlu> 
Crown u.sniilly iionimut^js absolulely, a iiusro veto being rt'saiTcd 
to the l*ope, "who cun only e.teicise it on sonio .^piK'.iHed canonical 
fiToiiiid. But eveu this limited right of interfertiuec ia intolerable to tho 
BapacN in its present. Icmiwr. A BuD has lieen iiyund under tho 
tilliMvi' the title iiihoriU'd by the Ropes fixim tho 

Pagan bimpi'vors — which dues not so much abrogate as simply 
ignore iLi* rcjrhls sc'cuml to tho f.’rowu in this iiiulter by tho 
o.xisting rogolatuuis, with tho exprebs cuiicurvcnce of tho Holy See. 
With a Hiibliino coiitoinpt for hisUjricid jwtJCodfeutB, whotlier ancient 
or raodorn, it iLscribi's lo tlie Supremo Vicegerent of Cod on 
earth” aW»lulo and t'xclusivo power to nouiiiiate all bishopb 
throughout ihu world, without oven a passing reference to any 
civil claims, if oul\ for the pur pore of injecting thorn. TM? ulection 
of tho CliHpttu* iiuiy still bo lolerulcd as an ixiiiociioiis forroality, 
blit merely aa a nioaim of indicating local wishes at Rome, which 
may or iiuiv not Is* complied with. And Englisli and Irish Roiuttn 
Ciitliolics liHvo Led abundant proof tlial, in I'luctioOfl to wliicli any 
critical iinportiuice ih :iLUmlied, their wishes will not Mj taken into 
luH^ouut. In both countries the pit'seiiC head of the Itoman 
liierarcliy was forced up(»n tlieiii hy Ifonie, after all the uorniiioeh 
of the liH^al cleigy lind been ignomiiiioiisly set aside. Such liigU- 
handed policy is a perfuclty natural result of the Valicnn decree's, 
though it seems to rellect rather oddly on the infallibility of former 
occupants of the chair of Peter. But many of tho bishops who 
voled for Ibft new dc>giua are said to have imperfectly realized its 
rctrospoctive application, and we may perhsps safely assume that 
the inftiUible PonlifI' is more au.Kiuus to utilize his iiewly ackiiow- 
h'dg»»d jsAvers iu promoting tlie iiggrandi/ement of his see Hum 
in Wudicating the consii»t»')icy of his pvedeecs.-ors. At all (*\ent.s, 
modern (Tovermuenls have to reckon with modern Popes, whi).se 
claims must betaki'ii ui their own valuatiou, in coubidenng how to 
deal with them. 

We referred just now to tho Pope's letter to Archbishop 
Ledochowski, dan.d November 3 last, which 1ms just, found ila way 
into the noAv^iiiapcvs. Tlu' langiutgo of t he ilhiHLx’iou.j ** pjisoiu r ’ 
leaves no dou tit that heal Uvaslwill not tiinch frcjui Ihe cjjutc.4. 
Sc..arcely has he lakeii up his jicn hefure the policy of the <u;rmaii 
(lovvrjiiiicnt and its ultimalo ivnilts luv delicately sum mod up in 
the oW'rvntioD that •' Hm ntUicks directed by Hie powvi's of hell 
and the malice of man will be in vain.” ^tvon ivttervvard.-i wo 
come upon a grapliic deteription cd' the nature of (heso diabolical 
attack.^ : (kmtonqu, calumny, lows and temporal snp* jiority av*> 

Hvraved ngniiist the Church ; its professors are desigigded 
rebels” — we bad rwdly fancied it was the Pope hiiusell' who 
applied that designation to the must dibtinguishc.d Ifomau 
Uatholic rrofes.-»ora living — “its bishop.s ai-e condeiiuied ns 
agitators by courts of law, und peisecnied with tines, de- 
prived of their otiicos, and driven into o,\ilc. Reliidous < Irdens 
aro prohibited, tho clergy gagged, ihe education of pric&ts 
ill the spirit of the Clmrcli forbidden, in order that nehhor may 
the people be cuJiliiD'cd in the priuciples of religion, nor any hope 
he lef'l of training iihle Kiid I'uitlifnl servants <if the ull.o*; propertv 
dedicated to the ('lunch is robM'd.” And lust, but jiot least, 
“the chief hclnisnuiii of tho tdiurch is kept ih bondago *’ - a 
tolerably Ifhvra viu^todia to all appoaruncii — •“alHiough already 
utterly ih\spoiloil,” not of abundant supplies of money, as this ve^ 
let ter else w'here tcstilics, “ in order that he may not go vern the 
Vlnircli froely according b) his powers.” The dospeilcd p»*iat»uer of 
till* Vatican goes on to acknowledge tho ofi'eriiigs sent to him from 
tho iillUcted diocese of J’oseu, which ho prolesses some scruplo .about 
nevepting from those who aro ao sorely tried nt home- and liltely 
to be still moil* ao, if tliov uieaii to pay all this tines incun'i'd by 1 heir 
piignacious.\rcbbishop— -but which ncvcrtlioleaahe docs not dtv lino. 
So far then as can bo gathered from their words and actions hitheilo, 
both }iartio» soom rtisolved to light it out to the bitter ciiiL And, 
in H fcirngglo of this kind, wboro brute foi*ce is brought to bear 
on ttiural endurance, armed wdth tho skill derived from an experi- 
ence of ceuturieb and tho obstinate persistency of a power vcliich 
boasts that ii is patient liccauso it is eternal, mem physical pms- 
eiu«, whether or not it assuuies the ^'orni of direct pers(>cutiou, 
is very likelv to bo worst 4 ^,d iu Hio long run, It is only xintiiral 
to assume tkat a statcsniHU like Prince Ui 8 mai*ck bos not eur 
tered on Hie campaign witliout first counting the cost, and he has 
of course far belter opportunities than any outsider of knowing 
tho preciw* nature and relative strength of the forces with which ho 
hiis to reckon. But statesnieu am sometimes apt to miBcalculiite 
the compaGailvo strength of spiritiud and matmol forceiq and on 
over-reliance on the latter in the present conditiem of ecclcBuisticol 
alfuii'fl iu (lurmany might prove a serious mistake. Tho issue of 
Hie csonleBt Tn^tween Chur^ and State, Which is now become an 
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JrteWMKtta^ -.oin, vMHy turn on the inienud eoaditaon of the 
If the Old Oatiiotic yarty among tliem, os 
duunot irom mw indUfiireDtiatB or nominBi adherents^ is strong 
to hold its own and tMipply b leligiotts baaui to an anti- 
Vaticaa poliojK, the Biamamdc ie^slation may be a mieccsfi, but 
wdly otberwiie. And that is a queetion of &ct on which ihoac 
oehuid the 8C<ntnB can alone bo competent judges. 


LOSS OF TITK VriLE JDU NAVJfK 

A NOTFEEU terrible coUiaion at sea’’ Itaa been occupying the 
nowepapors of the week, and tlie result of the etaWmonts 
hitherto made appears to bo that a steamer has been lost, with 
many of her passengers and crew, for want of a good look<-ont. 
We Bay nothing as to the conduct of tho saiUng-veflsel which 
atruck her, but we niiiy my that a steamer can almost always 
avoid being struck. Tho du Havre loft Now York with 31 3 
pa^igors imd crew on board. Tor st^vewil days a thick fog pre- 
vailed, which necessitaled the most careful attention on tho part of 
the captain and officers; but on the night of Friday, 2tst of 
Novemner, the ilog had cleared away, mid there was bright 
atarligbt. Passtmgers and crew felt W'licved from Uio danger of 
tho fog, Olid retiriMl to rest, in liopos of a pleasant voyage to 
France* Tho captain, who liad scAfcel}'- quitted the deck since 
the ycGSol loft New York, went to bis cabin about tweU’o o clock, 
leaving tbo second officer in cliarge. A^ut two o'clock on Saturday 
morning a dreadful crash was ftdt, und tho bow of 11 large vessel 
was seen projecting over the deck. The Loch Earn sailing-ship 
had fllnick the. Rteanier on the starboard side just about mhlshlps, 
^ttiiig a hole in her deck twelve feel (le^tp, and bn^aking in the 
iron plates of the steamer for twenty -live oi* thirty fuel. From the 
force (if tho Collision, tim luolumaBt and mizemnost fell, smashing 
in their tail tho two largo boata of the steamer, and killing nunihen^ 
of passengers ; and from the rapiditj with which tho vessel wont 
down^ the crew wi^ro only ahlo to iHuneh tho whulo-boat and the 
captain’s gig. In tweivu niinutas frmu tho lime of the coUisiati 
the T'i 7 /e du Havre had sunk. The Look JSam, after ^teiting clrar^ 
kept iin hur coureo for a mile, and thou hove to, and launched her 
bouts to pick up the pasBengors and crow. In all 87 parsons were 
saved out of a total of 313 who were on boiird. 

There is almost nolliing to luld to this statonient of tho 
known facts of the case. It is painful to aHsuiue that uu officer 
of the Viile du ILwre who perished willi her ueglecliod his duty ; 
but it is more painful to assume that he fully pi^rformcd it, beoauso 
in that Case thoro would appear to be no s<iciinty wliatoviT ugaiiist 
coUisimi if two ships unfortunately happen to approach each 
other at night. A survivor of tho wreck ncurd from the uuui on 
the look-out, who it .seems has porished, that tho Lock Earn had 
no side lights burning ; but w'hother thjit is true or not lie cannot 
aay. There may jnirhaps b|^ convicting evidence on this point, 
and 'WO hiivo no desire to projudge it. (iur object is to show that 
on any possible supposition the lives of paSRchgers are in serious 
danger unless a uogrec of v igiliince be exercised which in facd 
was not exercised 011 this occasiim. Any law requiring lights to bo 
carried at ooti Is liable to ^ noglocted ; and it is nut many years ago 
that a riianncl steamer with pass^mgers came into collision on this 
account witli a vesbol in the Straits of Dover, and it was owing 
only to the unusual stillaess of tlie night that the p«a^ong«jrs 
csc<iped with life, tf speed really is considered superior in im- 
portance to safety, this ought to be clearly iindorstoud, in ender 
that those who prefer safety may exercise an option, if tlicro Ixi 
any — which there probably is not —as to tho method of conveyance 
which thew will iwlopt. Suppose you have to drive homo on a dark 
nijrht, ancf time is imporhint, because if *you are lalo Uie house 
will be closed and the inmati^ will bo sleeping the sleep w'hicb 
rewards tbo toil of a well-spent day. Tho rood may be quit© 
clear, and ycui may drive at a good pace without niischief; but, 
also, tJift TOfid uiav l)e obstmetod. If all ciirriago^ are driven on 
the assumplion that there will be nutliiug in the way, somo of 
them must come to grief. A railway train is driven on tliis ossuinp- 
tioii, but then a railway is ^ecially constructed and reserved for the 
passage of trains. There is room enough in the Atlantic for all 
the ships that traverse it, but ships keep for the most 
pari in fortain courses, and there is no w'curity against collision 
except vigilance. If thts watch on board a ship cannot «co far 
©nougli aiioad to alter her course in time to avoid collisioni bIk^ 
ought to pr<x;eed slowly, or not ut all. Hut if they can, it is 
possible that their eyes would be quickened by tlie knowledge that 
thev were going at a speed wbicb must biv tatal to life if tliey do 
ruii into imothei* ship. The point to be urgctl against the VilU du 
Havre is that she, being a steamer, Imd the means of av^ding col- 
Jiaion with the ZecA EarUy if she liM kept a tolerable look-out. A 
.very slight change of euureo or quickening or slnckeiiing of apecd 
would have made all the diffiu'enco, and it is hardly cunoeivable that 
there woe not time for this «ftei*then|)ptt)achiDg ship was, orimglit 
have been, It ia of little use to survey the ccean, and 

m^k accurately all its recks and slioaJs, if obstacles of which no 
iutbemnt heed la token arc scuUen^ upon its surfiico* Wo are 
almost driven to think that what is gained in one way is U»it in 
anoUier. Some dangers of tho saa are diniuiished, hut othm aro 
increased. There are nmf^morD ships adoat than tbm iisad to 
bo, and it has com© nearly to this, Jikat a idiip xuanogod os the ship 
whichliAS iM^ea lost was maaaged »s nbont as safo cm one Of the 
highwaysof tho ocean sen foot patoeufier who shonld cross Fleet 
Siieet without looldhg to hia right or Bfk The todies and geode* 


man of the dn Mtma would hava*^ donWsis 
much if their, passage to Fnmeo had Ijeen^'ki Aeit opining 
neeessairUy delayed. After .a week of to it wus'iwtiinKl to Asw 
topui^on during a ctor night. We don^ asy )hai 
Gompatihlo with satoty ; indeed we rather think thfSt the toMl 


lEhi^ may be the eatosOnet as ssnrass tanim an 
with towest aooidento. But when ah express train dceS^iueat w» 
an arrideut, it is^genendly of the kind to put thonew^msw to a 
ccmHidcrabto expemse in at^eotives. The captain of the lest ship 
had been on dm day and night during tlU‘> ff»g, and be had {Kena 
to rest undin* toe apiiareni belief that only the ordinary .perils el * 
night at seareniaincd. It is almost equally disquieting to tosuon 
tlMt this belief was or was not well fmuud^. 

Hegutotioiis tor prevontiiig collisions at sea are suffioientiy in^ 
merous and preoiso, and tli© ^ly difficulty is to eimuro toeit 

Q brigiit wiuto light, too stoXo«rd aidt^ green light, and en 
tho larboard side a rad lij^. A sailing-ship shall carnr the mm 
lights m o steamer except tho white runslUead light. Tf two ships, 
one of which is a sailing^hlp tmd iho other a steora-shto, are 
proeeodiug in such directions as to involve vufli of ooflisimi, 
the Bteam-slifp shall keep out ol‘ the way cl to sailing-ship. 
Hvery Hteain-ship when amunaching another ship bo as to in- 
volve rit»k of collision shall sfackua hur spued, or, il' nuncssary., stop 
and rcvTurse. Three rultsi, or sometliiug like thuxu, uro, we bi^vc, 
adopted in theory by all civilized nalloua, and they seem imirutoni 
to prevent that vvhiim nev'cu'tooless orcurr^ If the JBsiwIisd 
her lights up, ehe was justilied in assuming that the ViUedu Skare 
would give w^y to her. Indeed, it is a rnte that, whera oi» oTtwo 
shipB is, accorciimi to the rules already stated, to ketip out of to 
way, the other .'diall keep her coitrse ; but du© ragaid must be had 
to any special cirmmsUmres which may render a departure from 
tho riiloB necessaxy in onler to avoid immediate danger. Thus if 
the saiiing-sliip had seen that the steamer was (Ajiuing at her with 
reHtless disregard of all rules, it would have been her duty to altar 
her own cimrw if she could, so os to avoid colHsion. If the 
sAillng-ship hadnot her lights, and If she acted as sho ought to bavo 
acted if sb« had lighte, then indeed her culpability', boto moral sard 
legal, would bo aerious. Hut of course wc can xnalie no assump- 
tion on this point. We can only say that it appears to ua tot 
liunmn life is suffioisntly valuable to rtiquire the oAictt in obariBpof 
a steamor to ssminm to possibility of meeting an uuligbted sailing- 
ship who will bcluiv'e as if she hud lights, and to impose upon that 
oiKm* the duty of oxorc.ising vigilance Accordingly. But we are 
qiiite aware that an opinion, or ut liHibt practice, prevails extena-- 
Mvely which is o]>posed to ours. There Hre. adventurous pecmlo 
who with or without indueemont will brai e uxmeee&sury risln, but 
it is mther hard upon timid people to have to goto uoa in tbesaoio 
ship with them. It is perhaps almost time that the tbnid people 
wore aUowod to exercise some intluciKH.) on the maungiimeat both 
of railways and ocoan stesmers. It is liighly important to malfio 
a journev' quickly; but it is more huportnnt not to bn killed or 
wounded on the road. Such accidontMiis this of to Ville du Jlwtre 
are disquieting not only for the loss and sorrow they occasion, 
but been use toy suggest doubts as to tho soundneas of our naval sys^ 
tons, lK»th for commerciol and warlike pur|iofltw». IHio Royal Navy 
niM {^}<sarily cK^tR tho fashion, if we mas' so say, to tlio merchant 
sendee : and ii’ we And rocldi s'*nvs» in iho lattex*, wc may suspect 
that vigilanco is not the most sftongly doveloped quality of the 
former. There is some msod to tear that our whole nav^ has 
depB.rtod from those habits of c«'ascJi?ft8 watchlblnesH which were 
prinlucHMl by yeiire of UoBtiKty with our nearutit neighbours. Th© 
le.s»(>n tawghl by Howe and Nfdson to tbe Boamen of their uge was 
out of III© nettle dai%*r to pluck tho lUrwor salhtj'.*’ ITu! applte 
rent ffirility with which the most brilliunt exploite of ow navy 
wTre performed disguise^ tho hubits of unvarying pocaution 
which made tho.Ho expioils pivsibh*. One of the bt*^. poinlB about 
our present rare of seamen is that when they got into a mew toy 
show energy, judgment, and coiirnge in getting out of it. Hut we. 
W'ould Kithci’ they should not gel into a mcfl.s if ihoy could holp 
it. Speiiking generally, the conduct of offic^^rs tmd crews m 
sudden find dilHciilt ‘cnicigimcie.s has Km‘u of late vear.s moat 
praiseworthy. Still we had rather that so many of this kind of 
opportunities of exhibiting these virtues should not bo provided. 
There is, wi; think, tol> much disposition to hold on a courso and 
take all ohtincea for the salve of a quick passage ; and peplmps tho 
spirit which thus displtiya 'teelf is nii inovihiblo ^wodiiotiou of a 
long p»\aee. If seair.on are not involved in ii».al dangors, tliere is a 
disposition to contrivi' them ; and of course life in ihe mercantile 
navy was much mon» evritiug when a jfrivatcer might |jor» out of 
Cherbourg or /huikirk, and captuiv an' Must India ship within sifidit 
of horn©. In the Koval Navy there Ijuvo been some (examples 
of low throagh* incurring danjau' wilJiout ndequnlo nce4«f4?rty. 
The Captain wps losl from a notion of k*efping up her credit ss a 
ship, and vx'o' do not boliov© that smJi a notion would liava 
provnilcd in Nolsrm’s nge. "U'e sdiftll hciir in dno tbiie ntrther 
particulatH of this collision ; but however the tacts may ultituataly 
shape tiunoBelves, Wo ran coiicniv© no explanation whioh must trot 
ho exccc'dingly disquieting to pttssongensi hy ocean stoanicw. . 


MJ{. IhlLMAN HUbTS “STUlhHV OF mATR,” 

W E may aafidy prophesy tliot no piotur© will in the roroiag 
soRSon excite, bo much inltimt or provoke hucIi wanA . 
debate as ihis startling apparition of Christ in tlie carpentet^ 
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^op. And wo may l)t) Ruve that as to the. mcorita and deminlts (rf 
the work, both in its concoptiun and ita troatmont, thd diveraity of 
(minion will bo (mimnonsuratu with the vaat number of opei^tatorR. 
*S!he picturt' Is a performanoo which ev^erybody must and talk 
about. Vcudiaps the mind may he best ^pa^ to receive this 
now readin/r ef an old subject by recallinff to memory the artist’s 
previous picrtures. “ The Li^ht of the World "-^fhrist with a 
lantern, knoc-king at a closed door— was a conception which 
arrested attention by its ainguhirity and ita bidden mcsaning. Again, 
The »Scapegoat ” driven into the wilderness moved tl^ imagina- 
tion by its realistic truth and ita suggested symbolism. In like 
manner, “ The Finding of the Haviuur in the temple ” was a sub- 
ject thought out with singular indemendonce and realized with the 
utmost detail. Passing to secular themes, << The After-Glow ” and 
Tho Pot of Pasil snow with ti'hat fidelity and ardour the artist 
has of late been striving for brilliant colour illuiuined by dazzling 
sunlight. The remembrance of these works individually and 
collectively tells what wo may now expect; in other words, The 
Shadow of Death'* is as a sequcsl whicu con behest read and inUr- 
preted by its antccecbuts. Tt comes as the mature fruit of an eimiHRt, 
and laborious life ; it is the latest expression of an unfaltering fkilh ; 
the cr<^d of “ prce-Kafiaellitism/'in which the artist was reared, and 
of which he now reiiiaiiis perhaps the only unswerving disciple, 
has never found so thoroughgoing an exponent. 

Tho picture admits of easy dt»scriplion ; tlie rbnracb^rB are hut 
two, Ohrist tho Madonna j the scone is kid in a carpenter’s 
shop hung with took and strewn with shavings. The accessories 
have been studied on the spot. Tlnw we are told that the took 
on the rack nro from a collection of Hiicient cari)enterH* inipleinoiits 
bought at Bethlehem in like manner the rounded nreh of tho 
wiuaowH, the draperies, and the design of the box supposed to 
contain the gilts of the Three Kings are substantiated oy extant 
examples. Nothing ia tho (trtjaiioii of tho imagination ; historic 
truth k reached through selection (rf still existing lock, a process 
which is nil the more tru.stworthy from the known pi^rmanenco of 
Oriental forms. This carjientur'a shop was indeed in part painted 
‘‘ in a carpenter’s shop,” and tho fi^re and hood of Christ were 
studied from living models in Palestine. Tlic characters intro- 
duced ore, as we have said, only two. Tho Madonna is the reverse 
of cons{vicuous ; she is crouching down, she turns her hack on the 
spectator, her face ia not M^eu. One advantage of tliis unusual 
arrangement is the prominence gained for tho principal figure. 
Christ, a full-gro%vu man, at least aix leot tall, staiida in the miclst 
of the amoll workshop j the day is done, and long toil brings weari- 
ness ; tho arms are up-atretclied as if in relief from long teusioo, 
and the down-going sun which fills the room with light, and illu- 
minoB the face with radiant glory, caste the figure in shadow upon 
tho wall. The arms are uplifted, the shadow is the figure of the 
cross — “The JShadow of Death. *' 

The choice of subject in itself indicates the dividing line which 
aepamtes ancient from modern art. NVo <Min scarcely recall in 
Italy, either in prm-llaifaellite <ir in post-Kafiaellite periods, the same 
theme. We have, of course, pertaining to the earlier days which 

f r(H;eded the veurs of luinistration, the Flight into I^gypt, the 
lispnte with tno Doctors, and the Baptism ; but seldom is (Jlirist 
depicted in mundane work, one pi'onablo mison being that the 
character and mission of .sacred art demanded tliat the human 
should he merged in tho divine. It was nut till tho arte hecome 
secularized that find tho curpeoter'a shop freely admitted within 
tho pale of pictorial narrative. Tlie modern Gemiane, Carl 
Muller lor example, Imve i*epres«iiited Jesus ns a boy sawing wood, 
and Mr. Millais in his younger days iminted an analogous subject. 
We do not make this statement s(i much by way of objection oh 
for the sake of. elucidation. Wo point lc{|ltneHtt hisUn'ic distinc- 
tions in the pictorial nipivsentution of the life of the Saviour in 
order tho bettor to determine the whereabouts of the w<jrk before 
us. One of the inferences we thus arrive at is tliat wo are horn 
thrown not so much within tho domain of high art as of 
This interior, with its itccessories, pertains luore to tlie literaluehs 
of Dutch art than to the high gimemJizntion of Italian m'book. 
We do not speak in uncousoiousnoss of mnuy noble and ro- 
deomiit|j: traits when we say that tho nttitiulo chosen is that 
of a tired-out labourer in tho a(!t of stretching his weary 
anns. Yet it must bo conccMled that the hands are most studious 
in drawing and exquisitely suhilo in expression. 

the painter has endoavomed, and not whoUy in vain, to 
elevate his subject by moans of symbolism. Not only does tho 
shadow on the wall prefigure tho agony on tho Ci’oss, but the took, 
it is stiid, ai'e so arraugod on the rack m to signifv tho naik and 
iustirumente of torture. In tho corner arc reeds which refer to tho 
mock sceptre of a king put into tho hand at the time of buireting. 
Again, the circular window which looks out on the evening sky is so 
placed os to siuTOimd the bond as with n nimbus, while a smaller 
star-shaped o|)cning is supposed to refer to the star which was 
seen in the Kast. Wo are not sut(^ w'hether this iiigenioua clahora* 
tioiL^ hidden moanizigs may be of the nature of milk for balnea or 
of meat for Strong men. Such art remiiidfl us of the luysticisiu 
and symbolism which coloured our sacred poetry in bygone cen- 
turies ; yet Orasbaw’s “ Steps to the Temple ” leave tho reader as 
bur from heaven as when he begins a stanza with ^*0 Mighty 
Nothing ” and ends with notliing. It may be admitted, however, 
that the painter puteses from armtrary and artificial symbolism to 
natural significant when in the worn and weary figure, and in the 
"heavy laden spirit, of the Saviour he gives a foretaste of agony and 
, of d^th. We are not certain that we follow the artUt ho readily 
when the endeavour is uiado to exalt the dignity of labour by 


representing the Saviour ^^goiniog His bread by the sweat of His 
Yet^ by way of apology, we Ore told wt this k the only 

S ictum which has ventured .to show Ohrist in fuU .uuulhood en** 
uring the burden of common toil,” The sm may bo* taken as 
between iweuty-iive and thirty, that perioa concerning which 
tho Gospels are silent, a signitlcant fact which pi^rhapB might 
teocli our psiriters uot to euiarge on wliat is littlo ri»vealed. In 
fact it may ohjccteil that this last contribution tc^sacred art is 
quite ns nimdi leg(uidaiy as bihlical, and that the spirit by which it 
is luiinnted, though nut the reverse of reverent, W more of the 
accent of iiiundnne Icgc^nds and of apocryphal hooks than of the 
tone of iuspiml writings. There is a curious tradition recounted 
in the so-cullod 'GSospcl of the infancy of Jesus Christ,” that 
St. Josopli ** was not very skilful at tho carpenter's trade,” and 
that, amv)ng oth«‘.r blunders, he made a mistake in a throne 
which ho luid to construct for the King of Jenisalem. 
And tho story go(.« that the Child Jesus set all right 
B.H by mirurlu. The process, bo it observed, was uf>t that of 
mechanical work, but of miraculous power. And though it may 
1 h‘ equally hard to get warranty cither for tho narrative in the 
legimd or for the incident in the picture, yet it would seem tliat 
the miraculous story is in bettor keeping with the accepted events 
and dei^ck in the lifo of the Saviour. Li the “ Dispute in tho 
Temple ” tho idea certainly is that tho wisdom was given from 
above, and there can be no doubt that the old painters wei'C ever 
actuated by a like motive when they sought to embody tho divine 
in the human. l*lveu the Tiifaut in the Sistine Maclonua ” has 
a Hupematiinil outlook in tlie (hi/^led and entranced eye. But it 
were too hard not to allow a painter tho license which by common 
(*oiisent is accord«.)d to the poiit. Tlie thoughts to which Mr. 
Ilulmiui Hunt has given such earnest expression may be open to 
crilickin, espcciHliy as the picture is painted on the l>nsis of literal 
truth ; but tnough we criticize, we cannot w^holly condemn. The 
attempt, m wo have seen, ia to elevate imiterialism bv mysticism, 
and to make even the accessories of un inanimate realism instinct 
with spiritual syiuboHsm. 

The head of the Saviour and flic figure, the greater port of which 
is undraped, have evidently, in common with every other part of 
the picture, received anxious thought. And tho result is an in- 
dependence of treatment which will throw the world into contro- 
veray. In the first place, we may remark that, though the idea of 
the existence of any trustworthy portrait of Christ has long been 
abandoned, yet there is, ns we all know, a tj-pe vs'hich for peuturies 
obtains acceptance. Mr. Hunt, throwing aside the teaditional 
form, goc*3 to nature and makes for himself u new tyjn*. To this 
there can bo no objection, provided only he realizes tlm fundamental 
idea of the cbaractcT, which is the divine residing in tho human. 
We Kdiovo that two or more models have been employed, u 
practico for obvious ressons habitual with both painters and 
sculptors : tho defetito of one model thus rectified by the others. 
In tlie prcHont instance the torso and limbs have boon ^tudied from 
a man in Syria lielter known for liis physique than for his moral 
attributes. " Tho artist has articuhited the form firmly ; tho 
anatomy has nerve luul sinew ; the mcMlelling is sliaip and oi cii 
severe ; tho stylo and manipulation are somowhat between 
tho early Itali/ui and the cariy Genmui ; the colour is warm 
to crudity. J’ho physical frame is tlmt of a man well pronortioned, 
strongly mid cumpiictly knit in bono and muscle, fitted by nature 
for .^killed manual labour; and so fii.r the ai'tist gains what 
he aims at. Yet, judged by tho highest standards, more might 
bo ijcsiivd. Winekolnmnn describes the slciw by wliich the ancient 
sculptoi's ascended from heroes to gods ; and liconardo in the 
Supper,” and Thorwaldson in the noble figure which stands in the 
FiHiieu Kiitdie, Coponhagem, endeavoured, in tho words of 'W’lnck- 
clmniin, to reuli/e “the prophetic declaration which announced 
the Saviour ns the must beautiful of the children of men.” And 
we are glad to I'C'criguizo in our JOnglish painter somewhat of 
tho same belief. The reading of the cWocter is not tluit which 
prevailed in the earlv ceniunes under the misinlerpi’ctatioii of the 
words “Them is no ’beauty that wo should desire nim”; it corre- 
sponds more to the opinion of M. Kenan and utbem, who point to 
the nnmifest pow-er of Ghrist’s personal presence as proof of a 
hysical beauty which maybe supposed to approach the superhuman, 
fr. Hunt, it. is understood, met with an actual bead wldch, with 
mudificatiuuH, served him for a model, just as Leonardo is said to 
have used the study from the life now in the Brera, Milan, tor 
his consummated wall picture. The Italian artist, it is stated, 
could not satisfy himself for a long tinm— a sloty which imiy 
well bo believed when wo contemplate the generfuizod id(*al of 
the ultimate piiiduct. It is obvious that Mr. Holman Hunt 
has adhered more closely to .individual nature; hence his 
type has more of the actual and* less of tho ideal. The head is 
crowned with auburn hair, which falk in disordemd curls upon the 
shoulders; the board is short, tho mouth open showing teeth 
white as ivory ; the eyes, liquid and lustrous as gems, are turned 
upwards. It is often written *• And Christ looked up to heaven 
tlie artist has seized on such a moment, and in his uprflitod Ihce 
we read not only the wearinoss of the flesli through labour, but 
the anguish of the spirit j and the prayer for divine aid. The con- 
ception is truly Christian. 

It remains to say a word as to the position assigned to the Madonna. 
“ Mariolatry ” sunkn rebuke ; the Virgin’s ikoe, as we have said, is 
not seen ; the figure is sabor4iigito to the principed duu'aoter. 1» 
this bold innovation on prescriptive practice we have yot pother 
proof that modemkm prevails over medifcvalism. Id CKmausioo, we 
repeat that there may k* much in the' picture irom which many 
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^nle will diAsent; but, if we mlatake net, few, if nay, will with- 
hold dco|> The work is the earnest labour of five years, 

the canvas shines under the sun of FAle8tio0, the picture comes 
from thii| loud iu which tlie Saviour lived and taught; it is the 
uubiird<yving of a mind titat has long dwelt on the uublest thomo 
that can tax or inspire a piuiitor's genius. 


THE TllKATKES, 

W IIKN the lioatl to Rain was first produced merchants lived 
over their counting-houses in the City. The first and best 
act of this play begins at two o’clock in the morning, and we see 
the elder lJuriitou seated at a table with caudles lighted awaiting 
the return of his spendthrift stni from Newmarltet. In the rnrfgo 
of modi^rn English comedy there are no finer parts than those of 
the two Horntons ; but a play that depends on nialo characters I 
alone Yor its uttructioiis can hiirdly bo permanently pt^pular, and 
unroriimately one of the chief femiile cliiii'acterH is wf^iK, while the 
other is detestable. Hut after performing tho Schooifor Scatnhd 
uiiiuterrupU^dly for some mouths, tho managora of tbo 

Vaudeville Theatre wen^ almost oounHilled to molio some cluingc, 
and they certainly have not tlouo wrong in giving to the successful 
performer of Sir IVter 1’oa/lo an opportunity of tippoariug as the 
elder Horntoii. 

The acting tidition of this play has prefixed to it a short 
criticism by Tfazlitt, who regards the character of tlie elder Doriitoii 
as an adinirablo reprcrumtation of thtit class of Engliali nit‘rcbants 
who to phiin manners atidaji unussuiuing outside uiiile uiist)phisti- 
cuted upright seiiiiments." Tho oiitsidt! of the. idder 1 lomtou would 
not nowanays l»o considered unap-suniiiig, but ^vhon this play was 
produced it was ovpc«ted that a rich mevchaiil. would dress more 
handaoniely than his chief clerk. These ifinarks by lla/.lltt olfer 
one of the instances, which are by no means common, of a preface to 
a book being useful. If his deseviption of Ihirntnn be read before 
the curtain rises, it will heighten the i^sadofs syiuputliy for this 
old man, “whose name stands at -the head of his firm, and is 
written in the honrts of the distrem-d,*’ when he is seen struggling 
between love for his son and anger at his son’s vict‘8. He charges 
bis he^d clerk, if he see-s liis s«ni begging or starxing in the slrtMits, 
not to give him a single guinea ; and wluui the i'lerlc us.siirea him 
that ho will be careful to <ibey his or<lers, lu' lams upon him with, 
“What, would you Ht*o him shirvo?” The clorif assures his 
master that tht.‘W^ is no danger of that, and ho hones that tho son 
vrill soon mnko a fin© man. “ Will 1 ” the father, “ there is 
not a finer, handsomor, noblor-loc iking youth in tho world.” Tins 
clerk, treiling aacHy puzzled by the confliciing imi)nla(*.s of his 
inastcra hiind, says that if his master will only toll niiu what his 
pleasure is, he will endeavour to act like a faithful servant. Tho 
master answom that he is a faithful servant, but he i© not a father. 
At tills point on tors Mr. Sulln', a pnrtntjr in Dortiloifs bank, with 
news that voung Dornton had lost ton thousaifd pouiuls at New- 
m.'irkct, had drawn biljs for the amount two days heforo his name 
had, by his father s onler, b(*eii struck out of the firm, and that this 
fact being publiclv known will cause a run upuji the bmik, 
stoppcigo, disgmee, 'iwnkruntcy. 'riio father’s anger now flames up ; 
he bids his hcAil clerk call togel her all the Bervant.s, clerks, and 
footmen, tell them their yoiuig imisl er is awjoundrol, and bid them 
shut the door in his face. Hut the son's inlluoncu is stronger than tho 
father’s order ; and in tho next scene Horry Dornton is in the houst^ 
and pres(5ntly he eiic(mnt«r.s hi.s father, to whoso roproachca he 
nuBWors, “T'hcso things are much onsior d.me than defended.” 
Tbo father tells him that his name has been formally ciw'd from 
the firm. The suspicions alivady incuri-<’d by the known jiroflijpicy 
of a principal in the firm, the immense .sums drawn, the publ^ity, 
tho run on tho house, thi* cou-stm-milion in tlie (fity — whtm tho 
father has got thus far with his complaints, tho son answers, 
“ All very terrible, and some of it 'very true.” Tlio father rejoins 
that if he should happily outlive the storm thus raised, it shall 
nut bt) to support a prodigal, or to reward a gambler. He tells his 
son that he is disinherited, and shows him the deed, Which tho soil 
puts aside with “ Your word is as good as the bank.” The elder 
bomtun protests that he will no longer bo tho doting father fas- 
cinated by the sou’s arts. The stm iiiiswcrs, “ 1 never Lad imy art, 
sir, except that of loving you!” At this the father almost rolents, 
but he will not bid Lis son “ good night.” Tho son urges his request 


so eloquently tliat all fathers will forgiv©, and many would share, 
Domton’s weakness. “Sleep in enmity,” says he, and Who can say 




curtain finUls cm tho fliet and bi^t act of^ the play. Tie son, in 
courtum. SophU, has met and ika(*uiated "Widow Wanen, who is 
Sophia 0 and when the run oij the link begins" and lasts 

ovet 'toa oot^he resolvei toiharry tho w^low in order to gain 
emn^dofhet $o,ooio/.^ and thus si^ve bis father’s credit. 
Mimdmma at <m»hy gnof and wine, ho pronoeos to the widow, 
and JB acconWd. Biit the ^thor Loam of the intended sacrifice, 
and xfj the help of Mri Siillgr, who has suddenly come into a 
fortitna, he averts it. 

Some of the econes almost roach Che solemnity of ttagody, but 
an air of absurdity pervades and epoHs the whola Thh handsome 





and yaitjing 1 


be devoured by the <?|rocodilee which are dovljmt . 
herl No dimot thn parties to an inoongruous nmtoh are .|o, 
pitied, but the subject is disagreeable, and not less ^ men w 
middle-aged woman intends to xtuury tho young .men:’' witn 
whom bar daughter is in love. How^aver, the do^anot 

actoally talm juuce. A supposed clergyman whohss on^rtamm 
to perform tho ceremony timia out b> be tho elder pomttm, 
who returns the money which his eon had htwr^wed of the 
widow. Young l^ornton of course marries Sophia, while tho 
widow receives back into favour her reject^ ioyei* Goldfinch. 
Besides the two Horntons tho play depends mainly upon Goldfinch] 

a “fast” man 

ptovide for his 
destroy a will 

bargain is interrupted by knocking from a oloee^ which contains 
Sulky is as near to farce os other, scenes are to tragedy. But when 
tho choracierB of >SilJr\' and' Goldfinch are well acted, os they are by 
tho managers of tho theatre, it is irresistible. Mr. barren sustains 
as Old Horiiton the reputation which he hoe acquired at this 
theatre, and Mr. Charles Wonior is ptu-lmps as good a ifepje- 
sentntivc as could bo found of tho part of young Horiitou. The 
ladies arc nnUjd as well as they d©8t¥f\"<V and probably the general 
efi'cct will b«^ improved by a feiv mure lua-formawces. In iJazlitt’s 
time tlio characUT of Goldfincb gave an almost unprocodented 
piijiularity ” to this play. Ho was then, however, a picture of cou- 
temponuy iimuma's. But although ho looks coai'Bo and vulgar and 
talks horsy slang, we do not fool as if wo ex^M^defl to mwt exactly 
him upon ’ll raco-cortrae, nor is tho house now elcctriliedby Liscoii- 
bigiiing dancing-masters and umbrellas to perdition. 

Another and le.4S hopeful revival of on old play has be«jn mode 
at the Slnmd Theatre. It luis been said of tlie jJc/fr’s fStrtdu^cin 
that the method Jji'titia Hardy takes to ditjguflt her lover is much 
more certain of sueccss than is her cimtrivaiuHJ to w in him ‘hack ; 
ami \VQ fear that this criticism is only too just. Yet this play will 
always plenstA when a pretty and clever ocircsg undortaltos the part 
of Hetitia. It is t^xnctly what the Road to Ruin is not. licre 
everything dep(‘nda upon the women; there all rests upon the men. 
It l 4 mure easy on the modern stage to find a Letitia than a 
Doricourt; but if the nresent foshlon of reviving old Cf>medies 
should hohl, it will b«i unsolulely nm‘s^ary to miniit our theatrical 
companies with a few good-looking young gontlemon. Tho date 
of this play may Ix^ Ji.xed by tbo ciuupliiuoiit }>aiil to Lotitia on 
her entrance, “ Staying to bo shot at by such eyes is ecpiul to a 
nnf'oidre with raul Jones.” She has mot Doricourt that morning 
at tho chambei’s td’ tho family lawyer, and hi*. saw her charms un- 
moved. “ .A husband of fifteen months could not havn examined 
me with more indin'ercnce.” Her friend 3\rrs. Kacket re- 

iniiida lier that Doricourt has Hcdi a tliouhancl pretty ^umcn, 
and his romantic fancies have been over li.»ug ago**'' lliey 
have onga^^ed to marry from, childhood, but have not 

mot for years, and Doricourt has binui^ travelling abroad. 
She fears that she was le.ss ngrixaiblo in his eyes lliiin 
he appeared in hers. Mr. Hardy assures his daughter' that sJic 
is mistaken, “for I asked him, and he suM h« liked you very well,” 
This, however, is hardly sal i8fiicti>rY. M ho does not like her 

enough, she will make him like her less. “ Hecause ’tis much 
eiieier to convert a sentiment inh) its opj)osil« than to transform 
indiWenmee into t»*udcr passion.’’ Her slralagem consisla in 
iisKunilng the manner uiid talk of a rough country girl, so that the 
fastidious Doricourt may be tborougbly disgusted with Miss 
Ilnnly, and then \mt|^ng forth all her charms of manner and con- 
versation ut a miiBquftTiute, so that h© may become faacinatixi with 
a myslerious stranger, in wdiom Miss Hanly may ultimately be 
veafed. The bceiio wiiere sho plays the 'hoyden is, with good 
acting, very amusing, and it ^)ught prc»pevly to be ombcllished with 
Uie song “ Where axe you going, my pretty maid ? ” but lliat is 
omitted at tlic Slrupd Thontre. iSlio tolls her usiouishod lover 
how she had flirted with the curate, and how at a certain point 
f»ho checked her reverend admirer. “ Look you, Mr. Curate, don’t 
think to come over me witli your fiim-flamsi,'for a better man than 
ever trod iu yoizr bhoes is coming over sea to marry mo.” 
But she begins to think she was mistaken . “ Parsotk Dobbins 
was the sprightfuller map of Iho two.” It is delightful 
to think how au. oxf^ui.site like Doricourt must have re- 
Cfived theSe sallies of bis atruuiced wifo. The curate used 
to call her “ Veiiis.” Wo next see her at the masquerade, 
whore Doricourt declares that “she dances divinely,” and, as he 
says nftc'rwarils, “ ho saw her, loved her, died for her, without 
knowing her.” Thu miiiuet is omitted, and the masquerade is 
.altogether a tame ofi'eir. Mr. ITsrdy protends to he ill, scuds for 
Doricourt, and begs tltal tho marriage with his daughter may he 
solemnized before his detvth. Doricourt is bound in honour to 
consent. “ Make haste,” says ho, “ if 1 baye time tq reflect, poor 
Hardy will die nnJwppy.” ‘ No sooner is he married than a strange 
lady arrives masked, and informs the compaiiy that a few houn ^ 
Donoourt swore to her oterual love. At tliis moment iKfr. Hmr^. 
who has never been ill in his life,' becoming tired of lying in bea 
among the physic bottles, gets up, walks in upon tke party, and le- 
prohehes Doricourt for showing passion fgt the strange lady now 
tliat he is married to Hardy's daughter. Doricourt aiuiounces that 
ho will leave his fortime and his name to bis wife, bnft' his person ' 
will betake itsidf abroad. Only he begs tkie ethm(^ Imly hi graiii 
the fiavour slie denied' last night, and show what her mask con- 
ceals. She complies, and Doricourt kneels in rapture at his wifek 
feet May all belles, find their stratagems end us prusperously t 
This pleasant, bustling play is tolerably well acted at the Strand' 
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Thifitro; bat no nn-mbev of the company dii*plfty« any Rpecuil.cx- 
cellenco, and imlcss the heading parta aro very well done indeed, the 
Wt scenes loije much of their clToet, 


REVIEWS. 


COBDKS AXD MODEU5 POUTICAI. OPTNtOX.* 

1%/TR. TirOUOLD lUXjKltvS has many elaiiuri U> attention as a 
J»tX uolitical Wfliiyisl. Ife is u vijyoroun and lucid writer, a 
learuiKi and ticutc ooonouihit, and ^'■enerully a fair rciirefenlative of 
the soction of Ih© advkmcod LIU'imI party to lie boU'u^s. 

Not always aocunitti^ aud orcaskuutlly wuiitui^' in justieit iui<l in 
generosity, he iindwe.s laborious mid soHictiiUi's Htleiiipis 

to be candid to all oppoutvits except periodiuil writer.'*, whom, liko 
Mr. Oobdea and Mr. nri;j:ht, he re'rards with I'Onri-ely conceah'd 
aversion, liy the niost advaneiul brnly of modern leturiuera Mr. 
Hogera is perhaps rc^ipiidod ns timid and react ioniiry. A tUonjii^ii- 
going democra '--, mid u llieorwlical lie publican, lio m-ver lumpers 
with Socialism, nor countemuiccs tlu? substiluliun ol’ State control 
for personal freedom mul independence. h\^.s ijiiu»nal inerit 
conwats ill his indi.-^iawitiou !•) violent or revoliition.iry nioilKHls of 
cliunge. It must 1)0 adniitlod Unit Engl isJi promoterri of innovsi- 
tiun uut rarely HdincaU; an iniitatioii of the Reign of 'It'iTor. 
There ia indeed no idivioub reason why an oiniiipotent nuiperical 
majority shuiild preiV-r any iiTegular mode of obuiniiig its obje.cts 
to the exercise ol absolnto legihhiiive power. Mr. lb»pers notices 
us an uiniitble and cxceplional error of judgnii'iit the belief which 
Mr. Cobden at one tiiuo eulerlaiuod, that ho 4*1 mhl c*ouv<‘rt to bis 
eennomic. liows the class wltieii |u,i.«p-es.'itKl political (a iwer under 
the tii'st Ueformlhll. Mr. Hvight, on the other Lund, hold t kit tlu^ 
fifbt atop to sw eeping measures must bo an cxionaion i.C tin* i;iecti \43 
francViitiO duwnwanls. More elaborato orgiinization will peiluijis 
oimblo Uin volera under liousolioJd autlViigoto return h iiinjorily 4 >f the 
lloiiso of Coirmiona *, and they will perhaps shortly Im» strouglhened 
by ibo practical diafruncbiwjiuent of landowners and farmers in tin* 
counties. Tbo Oonwvvatived are disposed, as in iMo'/, tostdl the 
pass wdiich it is tlioir bneinf ss to defend ; and the 1 Aboral loaders 
will havo no diiliculty in overruling Uio conscieiit ioi.s I'opiignnnco ] 
of thoir moderatu adlierenls. Tbe suppression of tmall uorougbs 
in the consofpmnt roarntugcimuit of electoral dis -1 riots will com- 
plete tbo triumph wliicb polilloians holding the opinion.^ of Mr. 
Thorold llogerB anticipate w'itli well-founded CfUitidcnce. In the 
prospect of uiicontr 4 »lled deiuocmtic supremacy it sometimes soiuiifl 
uut a waste of labour to dispiit<' with the fuluvo imislers of many 
legions of voles. If *Mr. Rogers’s opinions on land tenuro and 
taxation ivero incapable of being siipperti d by pbiusibh* urguinciit, 
they would not the le^s command tno assent of a ITou.ho of C’om- 
muns elected by uiuv^raul sidfrage. 

I’erhaps it may bo allowed, as tin inlelleetiial exercise, to quofitioii 
one or two of tho assertions wdiich, until they ai’t 3 wflirmed by tlio 
logic of an irresistible majority, S 4 *em to border on purad 4 »\'c.‘ 4 . Mr. 
Rogers states with iiiKiualilied coidideace that two influences 
alone cuusi) war — namely, tho ainbiti<m of princes aud tim in- 
terosts 4 )f a privileged class.'* ^‘It Is,” ho believj's, *‘a rule to 
wliicb nt) oxeeption occurs, lh.d. when perfi^cl poUtiod fxpiaUly is 
established in any comnniuity, and the whole machinery of govern- 
mont is brought lUuhT the control of the po}^|btr will and ])nbiic 
opinion, war becomes an amu!ln' 4 )iiiHm HudanimpOKsibUity.'* “That 
a froe nation should ath-inpl tii bring another nation into subjec- 
tiou, or attiU-’li it in order to vindicate its honour, is an absurdity,” 
"Set Mr, Uogi'ra is imdoubltMUy well acquaiutiMl with tho history 
of the (ireok lU'publics, and t)f iho niediajval Itoliun Republics, 
which were iilino.st iiicossantly engaged in wars nudoi-taken ft»r tlwj 
purnoso of bringiug their ludglibijiirs into subjv<*iion. TU* rospon- 
flibility of the war of 174;^3 i.s of coiu'so tlirown upon monarchical 
and arist 04 *ratic hlngluiid ; but it ought to bo ns im})gHsiblo fur a 
froo lU'public to coutiuuo a war as lobi'ginit , and tho insolent 
rojecti 4 .)U of l*itt‘s oviirtures for peace, when lie was at Inst Ijent 
on ternunatiug tho stniggh*, was the work of orthodox RepiiWicuns, 
The Northern Americans succosofully brought to u termiiialion one 
of the grtiiitest war.s of mcjilmi times, although political cipiality 
had long prevailed among tiiern. It is of coum easy to maintain 
that they were jnatiflod m maintaining the national unity, tir in 
supprosHing slavery ■, but Mr. Rogers had^ eiatod, not that tlnpub- 
liCB condu^ just wars, but that they ai*e incapable of making war 
at aM. The same natiou conquered and anne^^ a largo ^xulion of 
Mexico on Uie ftliolIoweBL pretexts; and for several geuerutkms 
the readiest mode of obtoiiung Aiuericau popularity has been 
threaten war against Kuglnnd. Thu quarrel with Sj^in or (luba 
will happily not at pesent result iu an armed counfot; but the 
President and the Aniericim people would be eurprised to bt'-ar 
that their countij could by no possibilitj engage in war either for 
th^ pur][inse of vindicatiug its honour, «r, in certain eontingenries, 
of reduemg Cuba to subjection, it is periiaps uaidesa to con- 
tradict for the fiftieth time the unwirranted and invtdions state- 
ment that the privileged cksses of England wore eager to intervene 
in the American Civil War. If the privileged daMS were foirly. 
repieseuted in the House* of Oomaums and the House of Lords, 
they entertained a nearly unammoiui rsaolution not to intorferSi > 
alriiough their sympathies may have perhaps iacMiied to the 
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weaker pnrtv, in con.?4*quonce, to a groat extent, of tlm unpaTallftled 
vitiiperitlioiiuf Keglaml by .Viucricjin Bpe:\kerH aud jouraalisU. In 
Mr. KugerjiS upiniuii it waft a scandalous ©urhemism** toiciill the 
Aiahrtma iind hor coiJhvU-t.-* privatcei's; br.r,‘for the pi^)s*3 of 
ttiiolhcr ar«ruincnt, lie iLllribulca the c.vi.'itenco of the fViuthom 
piivatiMTs i 4 ) tbo f.iiiinv of the nogoliaiions between England and 
llii‘ riiikd Stati '9 fur llio iilK)lition of jiv i vat cc ring. Tho di rigiia- 
tiuii uf the (*ujircdiT.ilo criii.^er.s as privat-.M’in ia not a Hf-rjutUdous 
ciipluMiii.Hiii, but a bl mu .ible mistake of tbo facts of the c. i.';©. 1’bo 
.iliiftnmtt mailed, not under loiters of miuvpie, but in virino of a 
<.Jo\vrniucnt com mission; and thnMi^.hoitt tii© long anil luigry 
cojjtm\w.v on tlj*‘ subject, though tho .Vnierirana foi^lishly and 
])a.‘-.*.jonaii‘iv called In r a pirate, fihe w-iis never dceevibiHl as a 
prri.iteor. ‘Tin* eiirlicr iiegotiii lion would have been futile, if it 
had siu-o 4 ‘edod, for any l-Jovcrnment may at its ploiisure convert a 
ve.-Ml which might ollii i-wiwj liave a privatoop into a ivirular 
man of \\iir. The prejudk*© which Mr. Rogovs, like Mr. Chibden, 
f 4 *ol.M Against hie own (*4Wintry, or rather agalnet its Govormneut, 
l(‘aila him into ai«eiiou 3 mIsaUitRi.uciit of nu eai'lior dispute belweeii 
England ami the !■ Ill ted States. *‘Tho attuuipied enlistment ot 
troops in tlio Enited Slatiirf during the R-usbiaii war’* was, he t-ays, 
together with the collwtion at the same time of a Polish legion, the 
last iikitimre of tlio obi practice of enlisting foreign mercoiuriea. 
Till' iVlihh legion would «*em to be a purely iniaginative civation 
of Mr. Rogers's fancy ; and it is at Icaat nTlJiin that noutlonipt 
was made to eJili.it foreign meri’euiirica in the linited Stut*^. ^ 'fhe 
invitation irfsiied by tlio flovcrn or General of <hinaita, imd sauctijjnod 
by tli»‘ ICiiglisli Minister at Wa'ihiugtoii, was carefully limited to 
English subjeetft, ulthongh by inadvertmjce the 1cnii)ornrv suve- 
reigiily of the Americiui Go\x‘Pnmeiit over Euglifthmen I’oskb'nt iu 
its dominions was teehiiinally infringed. A friendly GuvcriHHout 
would ha^c reque.-slcil the withdrawal of lha pruciamatiun ; and 
iu ilemand would ha\o Iwa'n iiniuediatelyconcwbal. The Aiuerican 
Governinmit thought prn]Mn‘ to ilhiniss the I'ingiish "Minister;, tiiul 
Mr. Oalt'b Cushing, nfterwartls known at Geneva, and then 
.Allorney^Gi'ju'ril iT the Ihiitod Stnleft, evpreasod a hope that the 
jiflroiit which liarl b‘M‘n oflered to l''nglaiul wimbl reboiiml luroinst 
tho throne of the Queen. A free and i‘i.(ual Ri-publie, though 
ii\capab!(.‘ of making war, reftervos to itself the privilege of ins-uU. 

Oiu) of till* mimeroiLS obji.-eU id' Mr. Rogers's indignalioii is the 
prenmt ln<*ome-te\, or rather Schedule J). Tliflt grievance also 
will disappear Avh * *11 the owner? of pro])crty eoaw^ to excreisio on 
a}'i>rf»eiulile influence in the riouseof ('omiiiojift. ft cannot bi^said 
that Mr. Rog{*ra juiikeh any valunhlc mnlrihution to 0 Cuutrov<‘rsy 
ill wdiich Jn* is iinpareiitly incapable r>f ajqnvciiiring tho argumciitj 
on the sidiMvliien he dis:ippr(»vi's. JJc kmuhs to wimn* bet ween 
I ho pliM of exemption founded on the precarious diirat ion of in- 
dustri.al incomes. un<l .the clulm of a mi‘ritorioiiR origin. Although 
ht* quotes and attributes to Mr. Mill tlie conclusive and oflen- 
r(*p4*ated answer tJiat tho tax bifits no longer than the inctniie, 
Jm neither ndiuits the forio of iho argiuueiit m^r attempts to 
confute it. So ninsislent an ndveiv,.iry of legislativfi anil ad- 
ministrative interfi'rencf* with private afliiira might be expK'ltid 
to di«pnte llip right of a Rarliaiuent or a Einanco A1 mister 
to alter the ndiilive wealth tif pursons or of chiasca. When 
there is no Tneonic-tax, traders and pi'oprietnra enjoy certain 
iucomi'ft ri'presenling in one case a perpetuity, in the otlnnr 
a varying cxpcet^lion of micymiinl. The. Income-tax falls for 
oA'cr on the tee-simple, ami on the less skiuto income ns long 
as it hist ft. 'Phe luo.-t TtMiiarkablo inslonco of Mr. C-obflen's 
li.ability to bias, even in the ^.cono]!)ic.^l inv(*fitigaljoii8 iu which 
ho excelloil, Avas his failure l4» undersliind that thfsory of thi? 
Income-tax AvhicU has approved ilself to the judgment of the great 
majority of impartial economisift. Mr. Rogers ought to fiave rus- 
|iected the soundness of doctrint*8 which ha shares with the great 
maiorit}' of those ncwspa])er writers w hom ho so conlially iletests. 

In matlerd of opinion or deductions from experience it is diJIi- 
ciilt to test the Roundness of a general propositmu. According to 
Mr. Thorold Rogers, tho small uurcliaatsr in a wealthy and pro- 
poR.sive country con ahvays, amt aiwnya will, outbid the loff^ 
buyer, if fludliiics arn giAen for easy pun^hose.” Mr. Kogers is 
fully juptitifxi in complaining of tho heavy excuse of convey- . 
ances, which deters not ordy sraall pnrrhasppa, but purcbasersi «f 
RTuall lots of land, who may perhapa Ixdong to a A'ery difteroait 
class. If 'Mr. Riigers is right in hin belluf, tise general impres- 
sion ift unfounded. It is a comanon ruatti.^ of complaint that 
large landownci's nro ineaMiuitly buying up small fiix^hidds; 
j although the cost of tranafev can scarcely prevent a rofinal 
to sell. Small purchasers and liu^go get, at the most, frtMii thi»eie 
to four per cimt. on Uicir outlay, and rich men am oiford to 
make or to retain an improBtable invesUaent better tluiii poor men. 
It is dcmonstrablo that the kiTefttnieiil of a given oamtal in the 
cultivation of rented kmd is more protiUUe thsn a dimen of tbs 
same muu into purfdiaso-moiiey and the cost of fanning. It ma 
scarcely be tMipnosed that a slollcd economist oonfoanis the gross 
produce of smMI frodkolds with tho profits of the fooubelder ; hat 
the doctrine which Mr. Rogers mointains reqniiios oxpiaSMdioOy if 
not correction. No obgeetion can bo raised to bis »oi« general 
doctrine that the law ought to enconnige tho utmost foeedom of 
dispe^tion of land, so that it should bo held in fionll or ktrge jwr* 
tious as economical mverience and oouveiiMmce may decide. It is 
at least poBribln tlisi the result of the experisBent would be. a nftiM 
greater accninuUtion of huid in tho hands of a few proprist^ 
Mr. Rogers is entirely oraosed to ett SooiaBst projects for making 
the State the imiverssT landkn'd i but no otter device for vno* 
ing end hanissiDg landowners &us to receive bis spprovaL He 
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would ftjfliet tkoin with Bjxicinl hixettj he wuiild give farmers' Hogere*® allies., the desi^etion of the lEst*blwh®d 
pemaitence or porpetuity of temivc ; ho would jirohibit maae of rolatwe t|Lxa.tion on pn^i^erty, the uhandt^iunetii 
preservation of game; ana ultiumtelv perjiaps lie would torment and the sabslitution of an undethicd fikleial systaati lOTr ni» 
tbeui into making wai' for sidall prupriotors, who would b© less Colonul Kiiii>ire> are points which oan scawMuy to acoapted biA 
easy to tax or to persecute with agitation. A cvuious instunce of nmss on the authority of A'&, Cobdcn. These and^ wtany 
the coiitrovonwttl impetuosity which soinctimcs diininiahea lli© changes are implicitly contained in the repiesentatlTe rcyowiifio 
fuithoritiy of philosophical writers is fumUhed by a vvondorful which even Mr. i?oMen )i4*9itated to approw. If ^ Mr. Ilogcxs wm 
coutu>>iAi) of iJio Tirtihi)?!}© litigation with a qutv.tioii of disputed his friendd siieccwl, as they perhaps may, in shifting tho coptre m 
title, ‘^Wiiat can be said lor the law of titles in a country gravity of political po\ver, they may aav.wheiuselyes the troiibio 
where such a ciifio as that of Tichbonw ia rendered ]»os?ible?"” of proving the tdlicr points of their cose. \Vhilel!^rty, and the 
The nio^t obvious thing to say is that there has mner been a di?*- variety ’whi<rh is its nidispcnaable condhioij, still oxist^ it may bo 
}»ite aliout lloger TiciilK)rtU‘ s title if lie with alive, or about tho worth while, at llie rink of Isung tvvpnsed to conloniptnous vitu- 
right of another owner if ho wi're doad. A nuiu claims an estdo peratiou, to argue against the jiisrico ai\d expediemry^ of geuwml 
which woiild la* undoubtodlv his if his identity with a certain subvorMon. UnixeiKil suffrjigo nnd espial olectural districta will 
pi'.ivou were admitted. Kx»lclly the .H.inic quefttion might arise wmder fiirthyr CfUitrcwemy iw unprrdjtublo os the c<.>ntirmanee of 
on 0 claim to a horse, to a oioiuiv. or to a diamond neelilafo. At tho c^miliat in V<n‘iidiie LoM, after its wwuo had been dotorminod by 


tho trial in the Common I’leas tlwi title Avna nevt'i* in di.-«imte, ami 
the ver<li<’t was a deelar.ilion by tlm jiny that the plninlin bad iiot 
.SHtislied them that be \vm.h tin* person who. if nliic, would bo I he 
acknowledged owner, 'riu* lsmu* in tho Quev-n h Jleneli of a 
difl'erejit character, and ba.-* notniug to do willi laml or with titlcj 
to land. 

The plsn of the Iniok is well ci>nrei\»‘d, a.7id il will ho attrm’tivo 
to Mr. (JolKieiiH iiuniovous adiuirei'. .\lr. 'I'hurold IJogers, though 
ho is fully capiihle of Ibrming inilciu'mleiit judginents, conouiTi'd 
on all imiKirtnnt poiixls of poUtic."’ uud of economy with Mr. 
Colidoii, who was c<iunecU*d with liim by f.ninly tie, ns svell as by 
friendship. A series ol' ch.'ipteis (m sll t!ie chief nrtifle-« of the 
modem Liberal creed aiv, seve.j«lly dj vided to a levi (*onMi.-4l incr 
a sUitcimit of Mr. Colnlens opinioup. and to a synipatliclic com- 
nionlary by hi.s friend and tlirtciplc. In a former publication IMr. 
ilogors claimed iurulUhilitv for bis hero, bat bo is imw move pru- 
dently contented with proving that Mr. (.JoUlen was in each particu- 
lar instance in tho right. I'erlmps he would h:« ve made one exception 
if he liad known or renuuulKTcd ijjio of the ofldcnt cpi.'^odos in Mr. 
t;ob<len‘.s political career. IMr. Uogers dmounecs with hecoiniug 
inclignalion tho existence in .some plactj.s of fnguot. voD's, and 
esiieciidlv t*f Hoino fiiugoi votes which arc, «n* \v«'re, nccorditjg to 
lii.s statement, held by cerUiin Conservative hVdlow.s of Ci»llcges at 
Oxford. He is perluipH not awaro that immediately after the 
repeal of ilio Cum Laws ^Ir. Cobdeii concciitraled for a time idl 
his energies on a .scheuio for <Me:itiug on a glgiuilic nnilc faggt>t 
county votes, to he held by arliiMiiia iiiul other residents in tho 
largo* town.s Ho oecasiomilly tleclavod that la*, laid ne\er pro- 
moted ft plan from which be •lio])cd so umcli. 'Vho defunct 
1 league wjw virtually, though iiilbruuilJy, recouslruclotl for the pur- 
p»7se.s of th»7 juoveineut ; and a considerable iiumbor of Umcments 
111 Lftiictishiro were purebniMjd in Binall sljnres by a sbam ctin- 
Miluenov. The attempt was so fur .succci^^ful that at one or two 
olcctioua tho ox-Jj(*Hgue noniiuattjd tho county mem hi t.**; and at 
last tho Cliftirnian puhlicly announced a compact by which Man- 
chosler juid LivorpiKil wero henceforth to ditide the coiintyro- 
prasontation between thmuseUes. Jt was tlio ro.ioulmcnt pro- 
vokofl by tho insolonco of tho IjtmjjSia nnd by tlwi maiTollous 
project, of Mr. (.^obden that couvorh'fl Lancashire into ,a tkarnsr- 
Vftlno district. No Wter illustration could bo given of tho justice 
of iMi'. llogers's attack on the corrupt iihiirniition of the finnchise 
by moons of faggot voltvs. On u luoro diapulcd question Mr. 
Hogers diftovs to a certain extent from his friond and loader. 
Mr. Oobtlcn never doj'irod the c-stablishuiout of univci-sal sutlVagc, 
which Mr. Thigers recommend.^ by mi argument which l.s forcible, 
if only it is fomidtHl on n true (issiniiptiun. “ Power in the hands 
of the many has never, and cna ncv«»r, bo tyraimoussly exercised, 
wliilo power in tho hands of tho few will always bo, and has 
always been, exorcised tyruTinoiisly over the many.’’ The opposiio 
proposition, though it would not he true, would approximate more 
noftrly to the truth. Tho tiiw are ftlwftvs hold iu chock by a dread 
of the muteriul force of tho many, but tho dominant majority has 
nothing to foar. Representative go\ erauicut, wherever it exists 
beyond the limits ot the United Kingdom, is a copy of tlie 
institutions of England; yet no conntiy has yet succeeded in 
i*eprod living the competence, or in conferring on its Ijtjgislature 
the supremacy, of that liuiKsnol rarliameut which has hitherto 
been returned by a limited oonstiUiency. Tho vestry meetings of 
the Colonies, the subservient Pavliamenta of Vmnee and Spain, and 
the tiower llousea of the Kodcral and State Tjejnnlatures in the 
United States, are one and all incomparably iii^ior in ability, in 
honesty, and in intogiity to the House of Cmuiuons. Li America, 
under tho most favourable conditions, universal sufllTage has plaiuui 
power in the hands of professional politicians who are disliked and 
despiood by tho intelligent and respeetoble pai’t of tho TOmmnuRv. 
The State Legislatures are almost universiuly gnilty of p<*<mnia:^ 
itlnruption, and the House of Hepresentativt>s, whiidi is not f«'e 
iVom the taint, seldom contaius a member who could even pretend 
to be a etalc^au. Mr. Stevons and Mr. Butler, who have been the 
most pr«^nent leaders of the House during tile huit ten yearn, 
may be fiiirly compared in character and capacity lo Orator Iluut 
and Feasts O'Comior. 

Criticisms of a dogmatic, pugnacious, and even intolerant writer 
are, espociatl^jr when they are necessarily compresst^ into a smidl 
space, unavoidably onoHuded. It would be absmd to diTOuto the 
value and the soundness of many parts of Mr. Rogersa book, 
although it seems more immediately useful to sboiv cause against 
that thorough rsyolutiim which ha i&vdima with'upprovmg ©m- 
ddenee. The pariial spoliaiton of biadowiiers, which might peihiMe 
assume a mrnfe sweeping Ibmi in the hands of soma of Vx* 


«n oxlernal will. A prudent dol't-ndrr of existing society may 
perhaps then pHV the hupreme luultitudo the coTupliinont of pre- 
teiidir.g to lx* convimvil, when he isMtuph ov»^rpowerod. As long 
ns Ckinidift conliiied liei-pelf to hoast.-^ oi her supemiilimil nttri- 
'■ bules, Ilnraee Ihoiight her a di6ivi»ut;ible old imp05vt<»r ; but when 
ho felt her inesisliblo power, ht* alJeoted to ilct'cr to her knowledge 
of the bluL-k art : — 

.l.ivn jam clUonoi do maniis scimtue 

HeinocTAllc .‘irgiiimnils wnll in Ulm minuicr defy refutation when 
ibe muri'm*r!* ni'thii Trade T/nionrt lead fl C(»ugenittL'!TouBo of Coni- 
ioo»i3. Ju Hint happy future it w doubtful whether Mr, }loger.s, 
Ihouiib biM present oppoueiits* limy lx* silencpd, will exercise fls 
murh mlliimice fiti at present. Aa a philosopher he finds an au- 
di^'iice e\en among those who rcjeei hiscuncljisioJis; but it may bo 
doiiiitiMl wlu'lhcr ho pos^■osfl4^s etthor the qiuliiie.s or the deibets of 
ft pucres.slul doniagogtit*. 


rKO(T(J|i’S POKDl'irLAND OV SCIT-NTE.* 

T he fiiend.'^ and the foes cif 3Ir. Proctor will alike allow that 
ho i^ a nmn of nnweiiried indusiry. ’fhe pr<iductions of bis 
pen in the lew years iimst amount to nutjiy volumes, and there 
.seeni.s to be no danger of Iho supply ceasing, hiuco tho present 
s(‘ason bus seen two, if not ihvoe, works by him. Whethor to Iwi 
the most prolitieof our writers on scientiiic subjects is a distinction 
to bt} coveted or not, tlio credit of Line: so must Ix^ given to Mr. 
I'roclor. W'e suspect that few authors W'oubl desire to pc'KJsess 
Mirh a reputation ; but that ho feels proud of it <ain ailmit of no 
doubt. In the prefulory xeraurks to the pn‘sent work (which con- 
sists eutiniy of arliclw that ha\e appeared in magazines) ho takes 
gi'cat pains to impress on the mind ol’ the reader lu>w vast a mnu- 
bi'r of such urt ioles ho has WTitt(‘ti. Ho is prieml that tho notices 
of the two eeries of his ‘Mjighi Science fur Jx*Uurc Hours*’ have 
given ribe to the iden that he has republished tliereiii all the aiti* 
ch!S that he hiul up to titat date contributed t/> serials ; and ht) 
asMirt*s us that thi*ee-fourths of his es.'iays in sorials have not 
bwm publislied in o. roHecteJ form, ami will nob Having thua 
asserted his right to bo acknowlodgtMl na tho author of a gigantic 
amount of ^oon-to-l»e-fuigi7t1en literaturo, Ite seems to bocotno 
awiiTotliHt his words w© not calculated to give a very favour- 
abln impres-sion of the value of the juoductio'ns Uiemselvcs ; and 
he hastens, thmrfort-, to tt'U iw, with very qucstkmftble iasto, that 
w'o need feel no doubt f»f the 8Uj)erior quality of those coutainod 
in tho pre.'jwit volume, inabmuch u.h they nro all reprint.t'd from tlio 
Vomhill and Essays on Vopukr Hcicnco iutemled for 

Hie ( 'omkitl Matfaz^e are aiibjoctod to so careful tin editorial pro- 
cess of * selection and rejection * as can lead only to the ‘ auivml 
of the Hi tost,’ so that sueli essays ns appear in that magaxine may 
be r€'.gftrdcd a.s the select eii worlds of the author to wlium they aro 
due.” Tlu'se words can only mean that tho editor of tho ConthiU 
Magazine is in tho liabit of rending thnmgh the vaat crowd of Mr. 
Ibfuctor 3 obsaya in order to nelcct and reject,” until only tho 
fittest** survive’’ (publieAtion iu other jounwls seeme not to bo 
considered ns a ** survival ^ Ihe picture thus aifordod of the 
industry and patience of tho editor of that oxcollent serial ia highly 
flattering to him, though it may nut plcoae equally the editora of 
such otlier piibliisations na have Wu honoured with the preaonce 
of some of’ Air. l^roctor’s casava. However this may be, tho public 
cannot help feeling thankful that they are in Um luuidB of the 
editor of the rather than iu those of Mr. Proctor ; for 

though wc may not feel enthusiastic about the rosults of ** the 
survival of the fittest,” we should ho tinwiiliug to exchange that 
principle Htt one of selection by parental afl’ectiou. Jt is doubuesa 
to this that wc ow^o tho pleasure of having a book on Popular 
Eemneo from the hands of Mr. iViclor which ia not devoted lo 
the gloriiicfttioii of that grand discovery which he claims to havo 
made, and which — to judge by the prominouce which on oil pos- 
sible occasions ho insists on giving to it^he eetoems one of tlio 
most important discoi’eries of the coniury. But in tldB iropeet 
tho public are rcspil^d only. Ho warns us tliat lu> Is about to 
publish ft book on Thu Universo ttud the Coming Transits. Them 
wo shall hud the due honour pnid to hia brilliant discovfsry thst 
there is no Pope in science, and that etm an Astronomer Royal ia 
fallible. To suy that if astronomienl inHiUibilitv be sought we 
must not go for it to tlm Astronomer IWal wou^d perhaps. 1^ a 
more acruiate statement of his views. AVe do not think that he 
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disTielierPB in tha of nairotioniieal infaliibility, but soareh 

niiifst be nmdo fur it in lht» proper quarter. 

It would be a seriouB mistake, how’ewr, to refuse to recognize the 
value of the work done by Mr. Proctor and hin coadjutors in wientific 
(^saying. It in of no small importance both to science and to 
general ciiUim3 that there should be men of excollont scientific 
training ever on tUo look-Kuit to announce to the public at large, 
ill Isngurtgo inlclligiblo to them, each new discovery of interest 
ihfit is not too recondite in its nature to admit of the process. 
Such men act as the Special Correspondents of thfj army of scientific 
workers, and pne-^esR thbir shar^i of the fiiults and tiio virtues of 
lljcir prufea.sion. They do not always select Iho moat important 
oiierations for the subject of tlu-ir newsletters; the first rtXjuisito 
in llu'ir <wca is that the intelligence should admit of a piquant 
tioHtniJUil. Willi a general preIcn*nco for what is true, they have 
n genuioo horror of wimt is dull. On the whole, however, they 
luMjp US fairly au mtrmU with the events of the struggle, and of this 
w 0 must not bo unmindful. Among IhostJ popular scientific writ**i*s 
we should assign to Mi*. Prex'tora very high pla^io. Few scioutific 
favourites deserve their ropulatiou so ■well. ITc possesses the ad- 
vantage, so rare among such persons, of Inung himself a inathc- 
iiiiiticiau of no mean ability, and that implies a severe training in 
such parts of ecicueo as admit of a rigidly acicurato treatment. 
Couple the indirect effect of such a training with the direct nd- 
vanbige of being able to take your science direct from tlie fountain- 
head, of needinjr no interpreters between yon and the original 
tiisooverers, and it is not hai*d to iw'e ln)W such a man ns Mr. 
ProcUir can bo a tnistxsorthy tb'* most .slippery places in 

the half-explorod regions lhat form the borderland of wience. No- 
wh'To ifl this nioi'o tdnions than in such parts of the present work 
ns treat of niitronoiny. Tin*, nuthor has t<i consider tiie. causes of 
tliose wondroiiH co.sjuical jjlienorncna fho tii.s<'overv <if which will 
jtnilmbJy be c.onM(lcivd in futiin! n^c** ns the greattst scientilie 
iirinevcuient of tin* time in wliidi we liie. Iliicii theory pur- 
jiorling to ncconni for lln\e plienomi>na i.«» in turn snhjecti*<l to the 
.M-irehing test of uuiuericnt \t‘rilicfttion ; and thougli the profess is 
too often fatal to the hrillijint gncs.'^e.** licit <i\veH their origin loo 
evclusively to scientitic iniaj.:nnftlion, we are oeeasioiially startled 
bv stHMiig Foino speeitilly wild ami iniprob.ihle llieory changed 
thereby into sometliingap|iroa<*lnng to a deuiunslnited fact. AVlio 
dtK‘s m»t nnnemherthe theory that ineteoi's are 8t<iii(*s shot out from 
volcanoes in the sun or .'■tarsi' Years ago it \Na.'< a In v*>nnte doctrine 
in semi-the«)logical book.** on aslronoiuN, ainl passed tliundVom into 
bt*ing an ueeepted siibjeet of merninent in seientilie discus.'iona. 
Yet nor only is Uie truth of tins apparently wild theory demon- 
strated ill tlie ]ni’»ent worl», but a \erv iiuport.'int p.ot in cosiuieal 
(levelopmont i.s ri.ssigncLl to U. Iiicleid we tliink tfuil Mr. Pruelor 
idlovNs liim.^elf It* be earned a Ulllo too far by bis entliusiasm for 
his favourite theory', llo nsKs tiuj much of it, A\ o nix* willing to 
beliovo lliat suns mid star.^ iH*lt om* jinothcr w'itb iiieteor-sln,*ain.s, 
and e'veji that our bulkier brother-planets ape tin; waj.s of their 
aiipyrior.H ; but wn slirink fnnn etnlor.^ing the nropo.^ition that the 
“bulge ” of the moon towards our earth (whioli renders its eoi’th- 
W'unl side one great hill some seventy miles in heightj is nought 
hut a vast heap of btoiie.s which our earth threw at its neighbour in 
its early days. It is cri*ililiiig thi..<« iv.speclublt* (*iirtli of ours with 
too jiiiiVli youthful vivacity to assumo tliat it Hung away ninety- 
nine iiundrxMllliu of its lurtss in hucIi onlhursts. This is, however, 
what the theory requires, even after a largt; ulbiwance is nuido for 
tho moon’s attraction, unless we adopt the yet inore wondrous 
theory of “design ” on the part of our emth. and snppow that it 
was intelligent and iiialicioiiH enough to take ileViherato aim at its 
nuforiunttlt) c*ompuiiion, instead of distributuig its favours im- 
pivtially in uU directions. Does the tendemw orsun.<5pots to cluster on 
those piirta of the sun which are immeiUately opjKisile to Yeiuis and 
Mercury point to the po.ssihlo existonce of some sneb preference ? 

When Mr.Pixictor pos-Rcsscs such special cupahilitiea for lM*iug an 
invaluable ecieniilic teacher to the educated public, what evil 
genius is it that induce.*! him to w'rite such foolish and jnischicvoua 
ai-ticles ns those on a Voyngo to the »Sun and a Voyage to the 
Binged Planet which appear eaidy in the volume ^ They nro worse 
than valueless— they would be perniciou.H if they were not unplea- 
sant ; and his reputation wall sufler seriously if he makes mon< 
iiitcmptB in the saiue style. The public ilosire men in whoso 
pidgmeut it ran fully trust to report to it on seientilie discoveries. 
ICow else can it distinguish lK*tween the true and llio false ? 
Accounts of the sea-sorpent and of the d€*ep-fiea soundings of 
Thompson and Caipentor appear in the same t> pe in the 7 Ymics, 
and are cxipied with oqiial avidity by the country papers. 
It does not wish to 1 m credulous, and it apprci'iutcs tho 
true scientitic spirit suflicieiitly to bo yet more ashamed of 
liiding its want of knowledge under ii sneering incredulity. It 
turns/ therefiiro, ill such cases to its favourite teachers to know 
how it must receive thc.se various announcements. Hemv, in 
order to hs\ such a teacher, you must coiivinc© the world at large 
that YOU are not one who will let prejudice prevent you from 
grantincr a Ihir hearing, and that you will not on tho other hand 
ann4i]m'.o ns nvown what is still merely conjectural. Above uU 
they must feel that all the statements m your w'rilings luuy bo 
roliod on as giving the truth w fiu as it is knovrii. Why thou 
d(K»s a man in a lair way to earn fox hinnself this honourable 
position waste his energii‘s in wanting iiuiciful accounts of joiirmjys 
through Hpaeo, wUcivin ho mixes up fact and liolion so uidistin- 
guishnbly tlwt, after au intcviw^liute state of bewilderment, the 
raniler passes on to more ralioual chapters, to save his conceptions 
of the true stale of physical astronomy from becoming hopelessly 
conlusod. It is not that we object to the introduction of tiction, 


if it h© dressed in a sufficiently fanciful guise to enable us to 
rocogiiizo it. Mr. Proctor may people s satellito of Saturn with 
beings possessing a Heat-eye, if ho will. No one can fail to per*> 
ceive tiint we can at present Icnow nothing of such subjects, 
and the statement can do no harm. Hut if he speaks of such a 
satellite as itself attended by Kvo sub-satellites (a theory the 
truth of which is not only possible, but not unuscertainahle;, the 
reader w'ho talccs up Mr. Proctor's book for profit as well as amuse- 
inont is left in doubt whether this is a triiiniph of our telescopy 
or a mere fib. If we wish such entcriainnients, we go to tno 
picturcaq\ione8.<» of Hawthorne or tho brilliant mendacity of IMgar 
A. Poe. Mr. J'roctor po8seH.4e.8 neither, and such essays of his 
are .seientiffcally more injurimis than the Arabian yiyhUj and not 
oiic-thousaiidth part as entertaining. 

It would not, nowover, be just to insi.*it soUdy on tho faults of a 
really val liable and inleivsLing hook. ’J'lie grmt majority of the 
essays are well worthy of Mr. Proctor’s reputation. * No one con- 
trivt*s to m.ake diilii'iilt and complicate ideas clearer than he, and 
no one surpiisscs him in his power of uinrsUalUng facts so that, 
without the reader feeling in the sliglitest d(‘gn*c bored, a complete 
account of the subject is given. And there is no one who, iu 
vrriting on tho impri.‘s.«iivc facts about the vastness of our universe, 
liolds so just a course between the diy iislrouomical tone that 
to delight iu reducing stellar diiiiensioiis to millions and billions of 
miles, to show that it is utf(‘rly nnmo^ed hv such matters, and feels 
n 4 ;itlier suiqirise nor wonder thereat, and th 4 * still morn offensive* stylo 
which is nv4>r striving to excite a blank and stu]>id wonder in its 
auditin', and which “ uses inlinity as a peg fora declamation.” Mr. 
I’roctor has a genuine Jove for aHtronniny, and the dignity of his 
trealnumt i.s a mil oral (•<»iiB<jr]U4‘riep. On mniidane subjects ho is 
aliiinsias good. Tlio.‘'»i to wlwnn the prophecies of science soeiii full 
4)f gloom will perhaps elio<‘r uj) fi little at the perusal of his woll- 
direeted nrgunumi in support of the tlu'orythat our coal is ikstined 
to hist far ion.L'LT than Mr. .Tovons would have us heliovo. It la 
pleasant loo to Know llial wo iiiiiy iv.TSonnbly hope to make ponic 
progress in Hying, llul it would he, useless to iitti'ui))! to give an 
iflcaol'ull the topies toiicliMd on in a book which has onechiipter on 
carllujuakes and anotliiT on ganibling. Oceiisionally the .'iiithor 
may be eaiight tripping, ns when (in page 331) he cites the 
kite, as au instance of llie siqiporting power of the air im .'i 
liorizoiital phnu', in(»ving in 11 hori/oiital direction. Hut, iis a rule, 
he may he ^alely tru.'^lefl in hnih lii.s f el-, and hi.-t di'diiclious, and 
if he tlor.s not ^et into tlie liMhit of writing too hurvi«Hlly, <»r of 
.■'to(.])iijg to unworlhv IrieK.i in {-tyle, or of suireriiig ])eisoiiii! c’oii- 
si4lei'ati<»ii> to inllnence him too stroiiely in liis choicr* of subjects, 
his repul ilioii a.‘i a .siierilitic writer will soon bo secuud to that of 
IK* other popular o.\}a)silor. 


IT IllT.T..* 

E yed since the evealhin of Uecky Sharpe, the character of llie 
pretty mheiitiinss, parllv go<»d ninl paiily bn I, has bei-n a 
favourite with tlioso of our tnly-inuclisls who have a liking for a 
ftlmky outline lilli‘d in with correct detuil.s. In Vp Jlill Lady 
'NVoi’hI has inannrjictnred another of the iiuineroii.i vi'prcseiitulion.'v 
of this rallicr bnnlly c.\oi’C)sed type; bnt Mins IMucbe Philtre is 
such a conijxwiltj kind of pcr.'.on, she Inns .'-uch excellent qualities, 
and her actions are founded on siicli a tiTe* sense of dignity and 
duly as the story advances, while in the hegiiuiing llireaUjiiing us 
witii su 4 -h an iivalancho of faults, that we wuirccly know where to 
jdacc Iht. She l>egiu» with looking like*, a sinner, bnt she goes v»u 
and emU as a saint: and tlu'so moral marvels, conipinnids of deniou 
and angel, are dilUcult tti deal with. We iJaniiot quite luidcrstaud 
tlio nngclhooil, .Tust u.s it seiuns oild for Hi»wcr8 to bloom where 
tln*i’i' arc no root.**, so dis's it .rcem uiililo'ly for noble actions to be 
perfonued where the cleiiujutal priuei|)h?s wen* decidedly igpoble, 
and wdicre no sudden “conversion '' is introduced as tho spiritual 
Bolvi'iil by vsdiieh the rough is made sinoolh and the hard soft. 

Mi.ss J*hcph<i Philtre is presented to us in tho opening cliupteis 
.as about the most purely calculating heroine wo have over met w ith. 
From lirst to lost no grace of st'lf-forgotfulni’ss, no girlish spqutaneit v 
of lliougiit or feeling, hreaks through tlie cold dclibeiation with 
vyhich she weighs and measures and halnuces luu* cluincos. Bui 
with all this the 4‘ud is not as tho beginning, and in deHiuiee of 

I irecc*d(*nt tho clay imago has golden feet. We are introduced t(» 
ler as an all but penniless gui, the daughter of an apothecary who 
has just died. She is very beautiful, with a good coiiiploxiou, soft 
brown hair in long cnirls on her snouldera, light hazel eyes “ in 
form and position nighcr tovvai’tls the ears than at the nose,” while. 
“ the mouth ran up in the laiiue lino.” “ She would be a beautiful 
.womnu,” said a gentlomiui, “ if sho did not so nenrlv resemble tho 
fox in expression”; “and his hoavera laughed, for the resemblauco 
wuB striking when once the idea bad liooii started.” She has more- 
over a lovudy hguro, and sho knows that she is bi^auliful ; but she 
has never boon in lov'o, and only considers ht*r “ pcmmal channs as 
a c<»mmodity which might or might not be serviceable to her iu 
her fight with the world.” AVhen eho is offered the situation vX 
daily govcnicBS to Miss An-ia, the only daughter of the wealthy 
wid4)wer Mr. ihrahazoii, and goes to the house for iiii'.poctiou, nho 
reiiocts that these personal oliarnis will lio imsorviceable in tbiB 
case, impediments, not weapons of conquest; abo tbei’oforo puts on 
a thick crape veil, and malu*^ her figure “ clumsy”: — 

She laughed grimly as alio thought of (lio falling ahouldera, Uolicah^ W4i!tat, 
and full Ikwoiii ; and oiiinly she might, by a worjitfid shawl uiitlor her 

* Vp mn, A Novel. By J^ady W'ockI, Author of “Sabina,” &c. 3 ToIs* 
London « ciutpnian bt Itoll. 1870* 
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noliico it fuid fluiHoioutly romoto fcoiu It. The in^j^roUicalB u£ 
Australian pi'anpurilyi Winning of cuurao with the llocka and 
hei^s that may ho hul, and the crops that may bo jpjwn on the 
land, must dupoud vorv much upon the doored of huat and of 
moisture iu the atmoephore, aud \ipon tbti amount and regulanty 
4^f the soufionahlo rain&ll. 1'hcso conditions depend, us Mr. 
Bankeii shows wry forcibly, more upon the cimlin'urulion of the 
surface of tho country, and the distribution of iU niountiiins and 
}ilains, espocialiy with reiVrcnce to llieir exposure to uoigh^iurin" 
oceaiiB, thau \ipi>n uiert' ^lositiun in latitude. Tho eutiro contineut 
of Australia is shaped os a vaat basin or slightly concave disc 
with a raised margin, liho tho rim of a common diimcr-plate, 
round the greater part of three side^s. Tho interior i?pat'e is for 
the moat part cundfamied to pertietmd Btcrility by tho coast 
rangea of highlands shutting out the vupour-hulen wiiuls of tho 
boa, and by the want of inequalities of ground level to cause nither 
the long imd aleady flow of rivers, or tho formation of abifliiig 
lakes. Without any free play of ulr currents, and wdlli no coiislaut 
movement or permanoiit etun^e of inland waters, much of this 
loud must over remain little better than a dcsi:rt. Only the 
monsoons blowing on tho Noith-West const arc able to como 
sometimes ii vo hundred miles inland. 1 u tho opp< i^itc quarter, again, 
only the river Murray, and its allied river, the .Nlurvumbidgee, 
^ured firom the flanhs of tho highust Au&truliau Alps, near the 
^uth-Eostem corner of the coiitinout, have n condiderablo length of 
course and an uulailbig stream. The iutnrior is not aIwiia s w imneiis 
and waterless ; hut its most fmiucul wind is u parching .simeett ladeu 
with dust, and its fitful visiitition of wiiler is a suddtMi ihdtigtt re- 
treated at uncertain intorvals of mauy ukiuIIih; for two \e:ki‘A iimy 
pass in some districts with 8<.*nn,‘oly a drop of rain. Jn happy 
cirntraat to ilii.s forbidding view of the void and e.\panA4', 

still partially uuo\plor«^d. w'hich makes in our maps a doleful 
blank thinly dotted witJi lines of laborious travel, wc» couteinplaie 
the hilly and woll-wntia'ed luitrgiiu).! strips of land fronting tlic 
ocean, wi^ their deep river- valleys, their vigtmuis grow'th of 
forest^ their cool high tahlelunds, and the fertile reverst5 .slopes of 
their mountains pamllol to tho line of coast. Hnirh aro the luibit- 
ablo parts of New South Wales, Victoria, oud Queensland ; and if 
South and West Australia do not ^piiUi inerli the same favourable 
report, they have yet somo tolerable features. North unA North- 
%VeBt Aubtralla, when their time ei»iiH*a to settled, will also be 
found Cttptibk of tho sort of cultivation that i.-* .vuitod to a tropical 
diinate. 

A distinetdon is observed by Mr. llaukcu tho occupation 

of those Jands luid their cultivatiou. Ujider tho former head are 
dsscribsd tho opiymtiqus of the squatter who takes up exteiisit a 
runs for tho grariug of sheep or oxen ; and in this connexion, too, 
wa have an account of the breedi^ of horfa^s. The culture of 
those oaeftil plants which yield grain and wine, sugar and c(»tton, 
ia the different latitudes and cjiniates of Austmlia, fonus the 
asoand geneml diviaion of cokaiial industries. 13olli these kinds 
of busiiiess, as we have remarked, arc limited and lociUly <ictcr- 
mined by the unalh^rahlo facts of physical geography ; nod Mr. 
Bantai’s eutii-o review of the resources of Australia is based on 
tliis primary couHideiwlioii. There is no countiy of tJie earth, he 
asBiUKs iM, so good ns the best poi’ts of tliat oontineut for pro- 
duemg fine wool; and some pitrts of it are very gv»od for pro- 
dudug bt«f as well as mutbm, if any proecss can ho wrfectod 
for preserving moat in a palatable state f<3r the Kuropeon 
market. The merino sheep, increasing duce its limt impor- 
tation to the number of seventy miUions, and improving upon 
the origitml type of its progenitor in Saxony and Spain, is the 
most poitecUy^ successful result of colonial entoriwise in tho 
Southern houiisphere. But the economical and commercial pro- 
grsM of this interest has undergone violent checks and changes, 
which Mr. llankmi briefly ruin te.s ; and he sliows th:it its future 
eactendon cannot be groat in area, but must be elleotod by a new 
system of management. After the occiipatiou by sqiuittiug shoop- 
ownors of the more anccNMihic districts in New £>outh Wales and 
Victoria, three successive waves of pastoral settlement, as he ex- 
wesaeB it, swept over dilh»rent portions of tho cuutinunt. Tho 
fint, occaiuoned by tho demand for meat to feed tho gold-field 
dtg^ers^ covered the great plain fantaslicallv named Kiverina, 
wlbidi 18 tiuversed Iw the Murray and Muminibidgeo and Darling 
rivm, with their tributaries, and which is now fuUy stocked, with 
the sdd of dnms and wells for storing its waters. Thia cxperiuiont 
was satisfactory to tho pioneers of the colonial advance. It led, 
thoxelbrc, to othig inlsiul movonients of a host of squatters, from 
Adelaide northward, and fixun New South Wales weslwwd, or 
wthfiir North-westward, into tho gimt basin of the iutorior. The 
rsMdt was most dissstroiis to the bouth Auslraliuu advontiirurs, 
whom flocks mostly perished of drought in throe or four years. It 
was Bcnxcely more ftvrtunate in the bach country o/^Northem 
Qneeoalaad, where the expenses of a sheep-run and station wwo 
inoreased, while ^ tha^ pi^ta weto lessened, by the great disliAnoe ; 
luit in this region it is hoped that tho failure of sheep will be 
coBSPMisated by other sources of wealth. A great improvement 
has lately been ma^ in the s}iitem of keeping sheep, which ore 
now fed in ^^tensive padUoc& fenced iu wiui light iron wire, 
and tended by a very much smaller number of men Hum weira 
raquinid to watch t^BDi on tho open ^flain. Tb^r particular 
hn^ also is now tnoro aci^tifieally adjusted to the grass and air of 
the dietriot where they see placed : and the Wv^ is now more nicely 
WBldied, and sorted, and packed for tho market. It has become 
worth, while, instead of oottiinuing the old piectice of squatting 
huge with myriads or hundreds of thousands of sheep over a 


vast territory hold on loaso os a nm, to graze a moderate flock upon 
freehold hind, and even to sow the hmd .with iinj^rted ,gn/ms. 
This i» tho promiaii g future direction of paatoriu enterprise in 
Australia. Siifiilar improvciuenta will perhaps gain their reward 
in the core of oxen, which thrive very well in the racist warm 
cliuuito of the Noyth Queensland vnlloys near tho aea-c^t. But 
lha commercial problem of bringing their carcases to market is yet 
only couiixig near its solution ; and the sumo may l)e said of the 
clever breial of Australian horses, which run wild in strjiy herds 
of liltlo or no \ rdne, ns on the South Amorictm Pampus. 

AgficiiltiirH, the next concern of our Australian fellow-snhjccta, 
has, ill ]VIr.Kankens judgment, btHJU very seriously luisdiiecled by lh« 
rage for iudUtcriiuinalt' si^ttlemout of BoinU hiodowniiig cultivators 
upon any plots they may hajipcn to fancy at tho uiiifonu Govoin- 
numt price. Mr. Trollope iuul told us of the bitter standing 
quarrel on this subject bi‘tw\»cn tho ari.stocratic squatter, who must 
SCO inmiy useful bits thus cut out of his pasture-run, to his great 
inconvenience, anxl the intrusive purchaser, of a would-lie yoomau 
chiss, loo often lacking the capital and the iutuUigenco that a 
furniev should apply to his business. The law granting every 
purchaser an luircrtlncted right of selection before tho lands have 
been ollicijilly Burve^ od and pronomiced lit for cultivation is de- 
lUiunceti by Mr. llfiukcn as a mischief oua contrivance of dcinocratic 
polilii iiais in Victoria and iu New South U'alea. He contends, 
with some plausibility, that it is not less delusive and injurious to 
the bbouriiig class of coloniaks than prejudicial to the economic 
wdlkro of those provinces, (^uoouslnud and South Aiititralia, 
which Jjavo not yet h»l lowed tho had example, aro said 
U> prosper Bonunsliat better with their lands and thoir crops; 
but. we iriay obaiuvo that their industry is le.^3 distracted by the 
temptntiim 4)f gold-lield.**. Soutli Austridin, wiih a very detlcient 
rainfall, grows wlioat to supply tho wants of other provinces 
which Oft] I not raise enough broad for thitniaulvos, and it furtlier 
exjKiil.s a large .surplius of its com to Jiuropi?. Qiiccnsland has 
done a little iu cotton, and is in tlio way to do a great deal iu 
sugai-^planting, with the help of imported Polyntwiau tn* Asmtic 
laboiu'. VVd do not, however, understand Mr. Ihtnkeu to moan 
that this comparison of the dkiferent provinces would indicate the 
opt'intion of their diHcreiit land laws as the sole cause. But it is 
worthy of remark that, wliilo Victoria has but one-tenth of her 
sold lands under cultUation, and New South W*des a twentieth 
part, with mauy holdings actually thrown up by their owners hi 
at'spair, the proportion in South Australia is one-fourth, many of 
tho ngi’icuUurists thiw Inung (lermnuH, who are vary steady 
settlers. Queensland, too, is wisely bidding for an intelligent 
middle class of smoll capi tali sis, ny ollering ciii’efuily fadei-tod 
estates of moderate size both for agricultural and for piistorai 
omployment.^ But wo are incliuod to think that Now Zealand and 
even Tasmania, having n climate more congenial to Krigliahnum, 
will bo preferred by many of this chiss to any provuio of the 
Australiau luaiiiiasd. 

Tho pro8pecti\'e groatness of Now South Wales, and probably 
also that of Victoria, seems after all to lie chiefly iu the mineral 
riches which they ow e to happy gc^ological acci dents. Thoir gold- 
tields, which some yours since attracted a rapid influx of population, 
have cua.4ed to exhibit u wild sciwmblo of isolated adveuturars 
fur the precious gi-aius in alluvial gravel, and have become tho 
seat of cosUy and scieiitiiic operations in mining Uio (^uortz-ruefs 
to an immense depth. Tho yield of Austmliun gold is not likely 
to fidl short within any period that entore into practical cMcu- 
latioDS at this day. But New South Wales and Queonshmd 
ptiflsess, in their border districts called Now England, a valuable 
tin-tiold, besides which they share with South Aiistiwlia the 
gift of plenty of cojipcr. Still more inipoitaiit to these two 
provinces of tho hWem shore is their alniudancu of good 
coal ^ and iron in the most convenient situations for 
working. The Hunter IBver cual-iield alone, which has its 
port, Hignificautly named Newcastle, to the nuilh uf {Sydney, 
extends over an area of eight or nine thousand square miles; 
its coaJ, lying in thick scams at little depth, is of a quality 
liettiT tlian any except the best Wtilsdi, and can be sold for delivery 
on board ship at 99 . the ton. The iron ores of .Benima, eighty 
miles £rom Byrluev, contain seventy per cent, of metal, which can 
be w rough t into eteul like that of Sweden. Here are the ingre- 
dients of a high degree of manuiactiuii]^ and coumiGrcial pro- 
s^ierity, as wcU as the jnoana of oonstructing and usiug at a cheap 
mlo tke linos of inland trafllc which have already crosseil ilie Blue 
Mountains, and have joined the^ sea-coast to the Itivcoioa phun. 
Yet the prineipal export of the country, in the opinion of our 
author, will always De wool ; and he expects that this will And 
new markets, particularly in North Amenoi, and possibly in China, 
added to the continued demand for its use in Great B^kain. North 
indeed of the twenty-seoond parallel of latitude, it is not by wool, 
hut by au^ar and other tropical produets, that Austndian cultivation 
ia to pay lis way; aud whether it will do so in the long run will 
depend on tho feasibility of a welWc^ulated constantHupply of 
lahour. This, woprof^e, con only be got from India er from China 
to an amount awfleient for these vast tenitorioe of mt^o or lesa 
fleortUeljuid. Theseatiered isles of the Baciiio, whiohhave been the 
soeno of kidnapping outrages justly or unjustly laid to the charge 
of QueensknA ore not so easily pkoed under oflieial super%diiaDy 
and are searoely capable of seiKUiig hem enough tor the pscsent 
moA China has of late refused to pemiit the continuance cf Ua 
coolie emigration to our West Inwor It is, fhezeiore, to the 
GoTemmeni of Bntish India that the phmtmof Nca#i Australia 
will probably look to the provkion of syitemataa faidUtiiNi to 
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deydop the natural redcmreeB of the Southern Oontiuont^ whore 
the ojiiuuite rejerts the JBuropean labourer. This would aeem to 
open a question ^'ortby of Imperial statesmanship. 

> 

^ TACITUS* 

I T is, wo foar, the fact Ibal tho poworfiil and saroastic auifaJ- 
ist to whom we owe tho portraits of Tibericw and Nero Ljis 
lew readers in Kn^^laiirl, except amon;; protessional scholars. A 
Jew years back, iu a by no uipaiis sleepy or unintellect iml town 
of five thousand inbibiiiints, the single copy of Tacitus 
Jo and at tbo sclioolixiaHtin'*s. Perhaps his pre;(naut ainl thoughtful 
ityJe is one which it is too much of a biismess Jo un- 
m^vel ; perhiips a more difTuse and perspicuous niuuuer <if 
>etUug matters before the riuider is more congenial to a busy 
age and nation. At any rate there is much tnith in Mr. 
flonno’s remark that, whereas in Ifrance and Germany Tacitus is 
still reverenced) consulted, and wrilUMt about, as an Instorian of his 
weight and eminence defiervos, in this country he sniPevs frem an 
indifterence which was not felt by IWon or tJkiHsndon, and the 
•Kule hluglish treatise worth rending on the Ilistoiy or tho Atiiuils 
is that of Dean Merivnlo. One object of tho ^ries to which 
Mr. Bodhiuii Donno s volume helungs is to recall hhiglhiili roaiiers 
to the Ancient classics, and In this, as in other cases, it ituiy be hoped 
Lliat a popular and cursory sketch may ho the iiieam^ of attract- 
ing notice to a writer whose merits of conciseness, brevity, mid 
couipresflion of style might not be whtilly unwelcome" could 
luodorn historians ho induced to revive them. Tacitus, if one 
desired to master all his remains, Is anything but a life-ta^k ; mid 
though the area which ho covers is undouhtedlv not large if 
reckoned by years, yet his style and manner, imitated judiidously, 
might bo a good exchange for tho prolixity and diffuse chronicling 
of uur contemporary writora. 

Into the volume of the Ancient OWsice Swies’* nowlwforo 
UB Mr. Donne has thrown as much light and life us his limita 
could admit. He has dealt hrst with the historian's life, so far as it 
is known to us t^ugh internal evld<mce and contemporary noticca, 
atid then with his works, though not in their chronological order. 
The lost chapter save one is devested to the Dialogue on the 
Orators,” which, if it was written by Tocitua, as is generally 
ikdmitted, was certainly the earliest of his W'orks ; and the. l listories, 
which were written liefore thei Annids, are discussed after them. 
To this arrangeinont, however, the student of Tlojuan history 
eon have no okj^ectioo, os tho course and order of events are 
thus rendered more consecurive ; it is to the student of style and 
manner that, unless he is let into the secret, the ** Dialogue on the 
Orators ” seems an unaccountahlo departure from tho principles of 
c(UU]>osition which prevail iu the Annals. In the former tWro is 
an evident imitation of tho rounded Cicoronian periods, and 
a youthful bios towards rhetorical display $ though, as if to 
contradict those who would deny that Tacitus wrote this work, 
the sarcastic tone and tho subtlety of psychological analysis, 
to say nothing of phrases and constructioDs savouring of iden- 
tity of diction, bespeak the same author at an early period of 
his career. If the surfimo of tho dialogue is psfuido-Ciceronian, the 
spirit that lurks beneath is quite that of T^itus and we cannot 
but think that Mr. Donne’sreaders will thank him for having cLmvai 
attention to a treatise so little read or known in those days, but 
yet so curious in the insight it rives into the Imperial system of 
oratorical training, aa controsted with that of the Kepublic. As 
in Oieero's kindred treatises, the dialogue bi question is carried on 
by advocates and opponents of the oratory of Tacitus’s day, and 
is concluded by an um]^, Cuxiatius Materuus, in much the same 
^rit as Palajmon’s^Et vitulft tu di^us ot hie,” in tbo Hiird 
l^loguo of Yixril. The mterlocutora, it should be added, belong, 
to tho reign of Vespasian, and Mr. Donne assigns the composition 
of the dialogue to tue filth year of that Emperor ; there m force, 
however, in the surmise that, as tho writer descriW himself os 
juvenis admodum” at the date of the diidoguo, it was not com- 
nutted to writixq; until he was older. 

The Life of Agricola is a work always of interest to Englishmen, 
because of Agxicola'B. connexion with Britain, and the^elihoi^ 
t^t Tacittis had from his £ftthcr-in*law, who was on the staff 
of Suetonius Paulmns, and who was afterwards^ as pro-consul in 
VespAsian's reign, identified with the province, the most intimate 
acquaintances consistent with hepsay, of the earliest history and 
geography of our island. As a literary perfonoance the Aanovln 
belongs to Tacitus’s earlier and less historio style, vriiich indeed 
would be better adapted to so wanna i»iieg}Tic ; as an indirect con- 
tribution to history, it aoquainta us with A-gricoWs organization of 
the district between the Humber and the Tyne, lua line of forts and 
roads along the East coast aa far as the Firth of Forth, bis 
of iLbemia ftom tho Mull of Oallowayj his repression of 
the Oriedohi^ and final rout of GaUgscns and his army, and 
genemll^ ^ civiUsing influenoas which bomaa anus and 
mstitutiona introduced into our islandk Mr. Donne lias found 
it convenient to throw into the last pages of his chapter upon 
Agricok, who was, if not the first eixeumuarigntor, at least an 
«x|dorer mn conqwor. of. Britain the sequri ^ Homan opera- 
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othtmr writings of Thoitvs. It la d pity, 
sarily very brief, pai'Cicularly ftS' regnm the caanpaigii of'^Qriionua 
Scapula, wiiich we should nave asingncd to the year S(>AjpttK fmd 
not to 47 A.n. But this campaijpi may bo advaodageou^y studied 
ill the triginal, with llie fuU and aumcient annotations Mr. 

edition of tho Annals, -the title of wWch we h^e cowpkd 
with tliat of Mr. Doimes little volume; not so ipuob beoiinde w^ 
can hoi>e to do justice to so usaihla work in a.noticis lito tho 
present, as because we d(!sire to urgo him to the completion of 
hiH oivlilioD of TficihUf which Wiuild a great hedpto the scholars 
familiarity with that iiishtrian. In Uie i^asssges of tlw Twelfth 
Hook of the Annuls (chapters 31*40) which ^ate to Oasactacua, 
Mr. h'rost will be found U) have embodied in his succinct com- 
mentary all needful illu.stration and (ducidaiion, whethisr of a geo- 
gra.phicM or of an cixcgetic character; and in his prefiio«v Ui the 
Annals he shows himself not only quite at home in the liie and 
wTitings of bis iiulhtur, but also well qualified to discuss the pecu- 
liarities, which are by no means few or far between, of his stylo 
and diction. IV return, however, to Mr. D^ifone, we must say in 
passing that we grudgi3 tho half-page which ho has dovotCKl to a 
iiietoorologieal parallel between Hainan and Victorian Britain qud 
rain and h>gs, seeing that readers might naturally ask for more 
about CanurUieiis and Boadiinw. 

To tho coiii'idei'atinu of tbo raonogi^aph on the Manners of tho 
Germans, which probably foilowa the Affi*icola in chronokygical 
sequence, Mr. Donne has added interest by distnissiiig ilio old 
qiiOAtion as to llio existence of a latent satirical elenioiDt in it. 
According to this h>qK>tlit\siA, Iho German wife is a repnoich by 
contrast to tho more than fribky ” Koman matron, the virtuous 
German chief to tho ]]roJiigato and embarrassed iwttichui in tho 
luiprial capital. This theory is workeil out in the ooureo of hidi- 
a-dozen lively pages threugh a serios of antitliose^ and the gist of 
it is summed up in the fbllowiiig paragraph, which will represent 
Mr. Dimnc's style ns well as bis argument 

Til thcHC notes on the domestic couditiidi of the Germans it U hardly 
poHiiiihle to mist nkc the purpose of Tacitus. In the bonly lives and wrt- 
iiko mtivity of the Gcnuanj he gbuKicH at the extravagiuiee and luxury 
oi ihc nublcii of his ihnc. lu their poverty, in couAMiueuoa of thdr 
ignoranre and indolchco when at ficaee, in their cUostUy, peditfe because ult' 
tWir poverty, he saw tin iniaps though a rude one, of iliose ages of Rome 
vhen consiiiM drove theii- owm tdouKhs, or ^roosted tuniips an a Sabine 
farm.** In many a (iennon hovel might l>e found a counto^rt of a Csto ctr 
a Sivcius Dentntus, but not one of a SniMtius or s TlgeUinas } in many a 
German Hw^oinp or Ibrcat dw'eit a Omuelia and her young Gracchi, an 
Agrippina, u chaste and fruitful uife; but neither a Mcasalina nor a 
Popiaeu. 

Although it is going much too far to consider the Gmnmiy 
ns a prose idyl or a fiction, wo 01*0 not prnpiired to dismiss 
this theory us an empty dream ; aud ftltho^h it it true that in 
some iKiHsagea the author is ns Roman as his couteinpoinrieH could 
wish, it must he owned that tbo details of rim strict marriage code, 
the i'emulu dn^ and morals, tho laige and ftuitful fiimilios of tho 
(Tenuans, claim a largorpla^ and iinportaace in this treatise than 
the geo^phy, which is given fivin hearsay, and limited m effiM’.t 
to tho first fow rbapJors. The materiaila for the Gmn^ were 
derived, it is suggested, from the work of the dder Fliny .on tJie 
Gorman wars, and c«)rUiiuly it is in many respects a curiously 
readable treatise. Mr. Donne notes among salient points the 
Tuuiouic use of white horses fur omen and augury. The iiesd given 
by tho priests and people to tho animals’ neighing and anoHiug 
** has a very Oriental asp^t, reminding us uf the omen drawn 
firom the neighing of l^ius's horse ” (JIciW. iii. 84). He re- 
marks also on the addiction of the Germsiis, li^ the gods in 
Walhalla and tho Sclavonic wood and water spirila, to gambling 
and drinking } according to 'racitus, though their woigUtiest matters 
were broached and mooted w mid laest^ it was a fixed rule tliat 
there should always be on appeal irem Philip drunk to Philip 
sober. 

There can, kow^ever, be no doubt tliat the Annals must bo con- 
siden’td the masierpieeti of Tacitus, iu their distinotuess irom other 
annals or chronicles, their terse compression of matter and anecdote 
as well as narrative, and the hprays wherein be leads his 
renders to bt^iile tho tedium of the main road. Aa Mr.- Donne 
puts it, the luiVBtoue of the arch is indeed Borne and its Cmsar, 
but the arch of description itself is wideiu its span \ the * Aiuutls ’ 
are the roof and crown of the mighty master’s genius.” During 
a good half of what reuiaina to us^ of the Anpoals the Ciesiu' 
was Tiberius, and oSl this human enigma, this Janus whose one 
fiu'o his citizens ivgarded with dislike and dread, whUe the 
moviuciala viewed its obverse with goodwill and devotion, Mr. 
I^nuo gives a fair and dveu-honded skotch. To achieve this, 
indeed, he is obliged at times tu shako off tbo loadingHMtriii^ hia 
author, whose piipadices ()cca.sionally intorlbre with lus historical 
accuracy. Herein tho annalist may have been Inoasod by tho 
porusal of prtvato memoirs, aueli oa that of Agrippifia tl^ 
younger, whose mother had been sacrificed by Ti^us at 
the instance of Bmnus, and who rejparded Hie Emperor as 
a usurper of the rli^U of the Drnsv Dir he may, aa Mr. 
Donne agrees with Dean Merivalo, Ivavf .used too litaaatty tlia 
reports of Ciitnioal iTiala am't infarniationi wUrit I^herius wotdd 
have treasured up, however Ihll of libels on himfiei^ with the 
ectaoss of a petlant, to be ronaseked aod read. Jo his dimarageineiit 
in times of reaction such aa the rrign of Trajan. Mr. in his 
preface admits that Taidtos. is apt to use his authorities 
ludiscriminatriy, as well as to liava Ids fiironrites, one of whom 
was certainly not Tiberius, if th» Emparor was not ail that 
Vdlleius and Valaritia Maxioms painted him in contemporary 
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pAne/ryncH; nevertlielofls the silence of the elder Seneca, the 
flucripHon of his worst Hiiilta to the iniluence of Sejanue hy 
the younger, and the representation of his rule as mild and 
cquHole by Philo and Josephus, raise a susmcion that Tacitus 
was more or less led away by a psycholoncal theory whicli Im- 
putcMl dissimulalicm to TibOTius even from the interval Ix^tweea the 
death and funeral of Aug:uBtus ; whereas the charitable view is 
that his rule underwent a change when lie yielded himself to the 
influence of Sejaiius, and had removed one source of dread and 
jealousy through the death of riernianiciiB. Of this death, 
(laatened, perha|)s, by the yesuitioua coadjutor PiBO *8 interference, 
Mr. J tonne remarks that ** when a nmn is laid low by fevor, some j 
extra vexation is not unfavourable— *to the disease.” To turn for 
a moment to the commentary by Mr. Frost, it may sullice to point 
to his annotations on the chapter which, at the opening ot the 
Foiu’lh Book of the ^nals, narralos the early history of Bojanus, 
and the growth of his influence on Tiberius. The grammatical 
noti» on the constructions “ raptui orit ” and “ sui obtogciis,” with 
the ri;fen;nceB to apt {Uirallels in the same writor elsewhere, are 
everything one could wish ; and the annotator does not fail, upon 
“ <]tui^kpe isdem artibus victus ost,” to show in a few words the 
Bupf^nor craft of Tiberius, and the ruinous consemionccs tothe State 
of the rise as well as fall of Bojanus. Mr. llonne trouts this 
Emperor tluroughout in a spirit of fairness and candour, as, 
for instance, whm-o it is shown that he was for a while avenw to 
the introduction of such a social curse as delation ” and its 
agents, though ho was borne along later by the current of the 
time, and the suspicions sown by his favourite. When wo pass to the 
roign of Claudius, the reign,” as it was iiickimnied, “ of die fivecl- 
men ” — which the aristocrat Tacitus writes with a mm dipped in 
gall, because the order alluded t<i awoke in him the ola spirit 
which had made Bulla odious and Poinpcy less popular — Mr. 
Donno is careful to point out tho allowances which wo have to 
make for prejudice, and the claiuia to future fame as a statesman 
and a promoter of groat public works, which the “ idiot ” Claudius 
contrived to establish for himself before be was taken ofl* by 
Locusta's 1 x)letu 8 . 

At tho Histories, which ore unfortunately but a fragment, and 
which were composed before the Annals, we caunot here even 
glance, except to no^ that they approach neart*.r to the general 
standard of Uoman historians, and that in composing them Tacitus 
writes more in tho character and spirit, and with tho authority, of 
a contemporary. Mr. Donne’s sunimaiy does full justice to the 
rapid sequence of stirring events which these Histories describe ; 
and both in them and in the reign of Nero in the Atmals, he is 
careful to draw attention to the episodes which ore a spcial 
characteristic of Tacitus’s historical works. His notice of that one 
which relates to the Jews and the siege of Jonisalom is parti- 
cularly good, considering tho limits within which ho is conflned, 
and so is the story of Vespasian’s niiracles. 

On the wlioloy we must pronounce Mr. Donne’s little book a fair 
and temperate estimate of an historian whose merits were manifold 
and pre-eminent, though ho was by no means free from party 
spirit, and failed to exclude irom his Annals the untruths of rumour 
^d scaudaL Mr. Donne’s interpretation of Tacitus’s guiding spirit 
is certainly sound when bo rerards it us lioing of kin tti tliat of 
Dante. Tacitus did all ho could to consign 'fiberius and Nero to 
idomal infmuy, ** though he had not the advantage of the 
Floreulino in a sure and certain faith that there was a region of 
bale rest^rved for his political enemies, and accordingly could not 
exhibit I’iberios In n rod-hot tomb like Farinata’s, nor imprison 
Nero in a pool of ice, like the Archbishop lluggiori.” 


CHRISTMAS HOOKS. 

11 . 

jyEAUTIES of EnglUh Zmwfsmyie, drawn by Birket Foster 
(lioutlcdge). In this handsomely liound volume wo have, 
ns the publishei-s’ announcement tells us, '*in a collected fonu 
specimens of the work of this justly popuhir artist, whi(~ 
have already appeared in their series of Illustrated Gift-Booke 
Though the engraviugs of course are not so sharp as they were 
when the blocks were fresh, yet tht^o illustrations are on the 
whole very pleasing. With each picture is given a quotation iVom 
801U0 poet, wough whcUicr tho picture is meant to illustrate the 
poem, or the poem tho picture, is in some cases doubtful, 'Wo 
fancy that it has happened now and then that Mr. BIrkot Foster 
has drawn a sketch, and that then some gentlenmn who is as 
familiar with the beauties of English poetry as the art ist is with 
the Beiuitiea of En^^ish lAndscape has been set to And out what 
passage it is that ms been illustrated. He is, we must allow, 
DOW and then unfortanate in hi.s scarcli. Tho picture, for instance, 
that &ce 8 Bogers’ poem of “ Mine he a cot besido the Mil ” is 
correct in everything save that it contains no hill, no bee-hive, no 
brook, DO mill, no swallow, no pilgrim, no ivied porch, and no 
village church. A great many of tiie illustrations aiu of passages 
in Wordsworth, it Mr* Birkot Forster reMly wished inhis 
pietures to sot forth tl;o 'scenes described by the poet, it is curious 
that he should not have taken the ti'o!«.ole to go to the Lake 
district It is somewhat daring in on ariist to givu fhney sketches 
of such woll-knc wn epota at the Pillar Kock in Fkmeidale and 
Dungeon Ohyll.^ He may be forgiven, however, for having drawn 
on his imagination when ho has given us throe cliildrcn sitting on 
fame rdeks on a sandy beach, ns an illustnition of the lines in 
Wordsworth’s greatest ode 

And setf the children itport upon the diorc, 

Ajud hesr tbs mighty waters rolliiig evermore. 


ZakooTidMintntamScfMrg/hmtkiSipim Withtwen^-lbur 
photographs from original ou-paintings by G. Oloss and 0. Tsthre* 
iicher, and forty-eight woodcuts by G. Boax« With tsstl^ T.G. 
Bonner, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St John’s Oollege, OsniMdgs 
(BniclraianDh Many a man who looks back to a summer Imliday 
spent in the Bernese ‘Oberlaud as the happiest and most beautiful 
part of bis life will, as be turns over the pages of this handsome 
volume, Rnd many a memory brought back and many a longing 
wakened up. He will begin to talk of what he has seen and done^ 
and make plans again for that future in which we are all of us 
such great travellers. The artist and the photographer have done 
their part of the work with much taste end skill, while Mr» 
Bonney 8 narrative is lively and interesting. The little woodcuts 
which adorn the beginning and the end oi each chapter show a 
good deal of spirit. Altogether this volume forms a worthy addi- 
tion to that llbnury of Alpine scenery which every winter, like the 
snow on the mountain-topa, steadily accumulates, not like it, how- 
ever, to melt away. 

Japan aiid the Jumanese lUuetratedf 1 ^ Aimd Humbert. Trans- 
lated by Mrs. Oashei Hoey, and edited by II. W. Bates, Assistant- 
Secretary to tho Royal (Geographical Society ^Bentley). ‘*Mjr, 
Humbert obtained his copious materiids for this work during a 
residence of two years in the country in 1863-1864 as Minister 
rieuipoitiutiary of tho Swiss Rraublic; availing himself of the 
privilege of travelling outside the barriers of the foreign settlement 
at Yokohama, a privilege at that time exclusively accorded to dip- 
lomatists of the Treaty Powers, to obtain subjects forJiis pun and 
pencil in quarters inaccessible to tho ordinary inquirer.” Though 
Japan is now thrown open to foreigners, Mr. Humbert’s work 
loses none of its interest. The engravings are as interesting as 
they are numerous, and set forth more clearly than any other work 
that we have seen the every-day life of the Japanese. It would 
have iM^n well, however, if to each engraving a reference had been 
given to the page which it illustrates. The picture of a Rcspect- 
ablo Tea House, for instance, can hardly bear on the introduction 
of Buddhism into Japan, though the two subjects are illustrated, 
one by the pencil, tho other by the pen, on the same pa^; 
while Bakers Pounding Rice ” can at tho best only in a very far- 
fetched and symbolical manner bo inuqpned to be connectea with 
the invasion of tho Mongols. The narrative is copious, and in itself 
very mteresting, though it suffers greatly from its French dress 
still clinging to it in a very awkward manner. Mr. Iluinbort 
certainly deserved a translator who knows not only French, but 
also English. 

The iife and Eahtis of WUd AnimaU, Illustrated designs 
by Joseph Wolf; engraved by J. W. and Edward Whymper. 
With descriptive letterpress by D. Q. Elliot, F.L.S., F.Z.S. 
(Macmillan). Mr. Edwara Whymper, one of the two onginvers of 
this interesting work, assures us in the preface that ** scientific 
noturalists consider that Mr. Wolf’s power of delineating specific 
characters is simply unrivalled,” and that Mr. Elliot, the author 
of tho accompanying descriptive letterpress, is a citizen of tho 
ITnilod States, and is well Known among naturalists from his 
superb monographs.” When Mr. Whymper so politely and so 
^'onerously thus praises the German artist and the American autlior^ 
it would nave b^n only proper for them in their turn each to have 
written a preface by way of reciproci^, and each to have taken one 
of the brother engravers as the suMect of his high praises. Mr. 
Whymper happily might very well have spared his praises, for the 
engravings at ouce sp^kk for themselves, while Mr. Elliot’s narra- 
tive is soon Bocn to be judicious and interesting. Thoi^h it seems 
as if photography would supplant the onnavers art, without how- 
ever filling its place, yet we cannot but nmpe that, so long as there 
aro found such artists as Mr. Wolf and the Messrs. Whymper to 
bring out such books as the one before us, so long tboro will be 
found a public with taste enough to reward them liberally for their 
efforts. 

Jltsforg of the Ceramio by Albert Jaoquemart. Translated 
by Mm. Bury Palliscr (Sampson Low and Go.) The illustrations 
with which this work is abundantly illustrated aro very iulerest- 
ing, while the 'Hwelve engravings in aquafortis by Jules Jacque- 
inart ” are admirably executed. All vmo delight in tho potter’s 
art will find in this treatise fill the information that they could 
desire ; for potteries of all a^s and climes are treated of, from 
those of ^^tlaiiicnkhroar, an nonest public funotionaiy of Egypt, 
dating 3850 years before the Christian era,” to those oi ^^Zaohamh 
Barnes, the last potter of Liverpool” The translator in her 
preface says ** that tho question arose whether to make a free or 
a literal ininslation. The latter has been decided upon, though at 
the risk of rotaining much of the French idiom. Any attempt to 
modify the enthusiasm and nationality of the author would take 
from tho spirit of the book.” The author should have remem- 
bered that enthusiasm and nationality caimot help getting modified 
in a translation, in whatever way it is made. As for the spirit of 
the book, it lias, we fear, sknost disappeared in the literal render- 
ing. May we not apply to the translator a motto which will come 
homo to every potter 

Amphora coepit 

Institul, currents rota cur uicemi exit ? 

The Book of Modem Anecdotee : Americm, Legal, TheatrieaL 
edited by Howard Paul, John Timbs, ^ Pc^ Fitsgenda 
(Ruutled^). Wo have here, we are tol^ a collection of Humour, 
Wit^ and Wisdom. Mr. Howard Paul, who edits the Attufficau 
portion of the book, ought to bo a good judge of all three, as wa 
read that ho once made a remark in which, whatever hunumr there 
may be, there is just as much, we will undertake to say, of wit and 
wisdom. ‘^Howard Paul,” writes Mr. Howard Aiul, <*beh]g 
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aakad wliat was the first thing ncwesittiT tovmds ‘vdaning the love 
of a woman, replied 'ea opporttwit^*^ M r Htsgemid kindly* 
aaeista his readers in their enjoyment of the jokes he provides for 
thepa. He quotes an epijinNkm of Gimielra, and with much 
ohligingnm adds, ** Them is real < fun * in these neat lincsjmd it 
is almoBt inpossinie to repeat them without a laugh.*' Mr. TimWs 
portion of She work is the best done, but even here we have two 
stories about liOrd Ellenborough given twice over, within two 
pages, though in somewhat different words. 

OommanWapside Flotveritf hy Thomas Miller. With illustrations 
by Birket Foster ; printed in coloum. by bklmund Evans (Itout- 
Itmge). This work is prettily written and prettily illustraUrd. 
We wish, however, that the process by which the printing in 
colours is perfonned could have been made to give just a hint of 
the scent of spring flowers. It is hard fur the imagination to do 
full justice to Mr. Birket Fostcr^s graceful designs, when there is 
80 strong a smell of oil or naphtha. This, however, will no doubt 
soon pass away. We wonder, by the way, that Mr. Miller, in 
attempting to account for what "ho calls Iho great mystery ” of 
the luxuriant growth of coltVfoot in a uew railway cutting, should 
ask ^ Is there something peculiarly attractive in these new soils, 
which draws down the myriads of s**eds tliat mre supposed to he 
continually floating in the air P ” Before he makes up his mind 
to foB back on ^'peculiar attraction,” he had better study the 
Omin of Species, 

The Acw Illimirated Natural History^ by Rev. J. G. Wood, 
M.A. (Iluutledge). Wo have givoti us in this large hnndsoiuo 
volume un abridgment of Mr. Wixjd’s Illmtt rated Natural History 
in three volumes. Though tho work is an abridgment, yet is it | 
large enough ti» conUiri a great Hniount of infoniiatiou. T^lr. 
Wood's style is simple and cleai', not too hard for tbe young, not 
too coude.scending in its easuiess for tho old. Tho work is 
nhundantly illiistratod “with designs by Wolf, ZwcKrker, Weir, 
(.''olemflJi, Ifarvoy, and others; eiigmMul by the brothers Palziel.” 
Few among the" Ohristums bwks wliiob have us yet rome before 
onr notice would interest u larger clats of readers tlian this popular 
book of Natural History. 

Tbo Pet Lamb IScture PiOoh, Willi I w<‘n I y-four pages of ilUi.-^l ra- 
il ons, print (id in coloum by Kronheim and Co. ( Ibmtledgo). It h 
too bad to tuko Word.s worth’s beautiful poem of the “Bet Lamb,” 
iiud make it give a name to these gaudy daubs, if the illustmtor 
bad tiiken tbe trouble to read the jioeiii, he wouhl have seem that 
“tho Blciuler cold" with which llu‘lau«b “ was tHheredto a stone” 
was not a thick heuip(M\ rope, but a woolhm chain.” By what 
stretch of the imaginntion, moreover, is Barbara's father, the 
Wostmorelaiul sheidierd, represoulvd as wearing a bright Scotch 
tartan ? 

PoemSi SonySf and Jiallads of the. oiunpiled and nrraugod by 

(^barlos Bruce (Nimnio^. This collection seems to havo Wn 
judiciously made, luid will, W'e have no doubt, be popular. Sungs 
about the sea ciin .scarcely fail to bo attractive to English boys, or 
indeed to Englislimen. 

SloricH of IhUtu'pi'iseandAdventtirc^^^Ae^y (LadOo,) This little 
book coubiins a very intei-e-sting “ selection ofaulhcTitic uarrativ«?H,” 
Tho editor lias not, as editors so often do, given what has often 
hecn given before. He has evidently road a good inaiiy books of 
triivols, and has picktnl out what ho knew would bo interesting, 
and at tho same time, to most of his readers, quite fresh. He not 
only gives a short piece of pleasant reading, but he shows where 
pleasant reading is to ho found. Any oiiu who reads, for instance, 

“ A Night among tho Arabs ” will have a stix)!^ wish to read 
Miss Itogors’s JDotnestic Life in Palestine^ from which it is taken,- 

Tho Problmn of Pjthagoras^ bv W. ^lui'sham Adams, B.A., lute 
Fellow of New College, Oxford (Mead and Co.) “ In this problem,” 
says the author, “ the reasoniflg of Euclid in tho 47 ih pixjposition 
of the First Book is brought directly home both to the eye and to 
the mind.” A boy who uuds Euclid very hard — imd how few boys 
do not — ^would, we are sure, see some of bis difficulties at once 
cleared awav by the uso of Mr. Adams’s ingenious diagram. 
While it will be found to be very useful, it has mtho merits of un 
amusing puzzle. 

Pictw'ff by Clarlison Stofificldf JR,A, Engraved on steel, with 
hiBioricfJ and critical descriptiouB, and a short biographical sketdi 
of the author by James Daffome (Viitue and Co.) This hand- 
some volume contains thirteen engraving from Stanfield's 
most important works. Mr. Daflbnie tolls us that, “ for tho sake 
of classiiicalion,” ho has divided them into “ home scenes, marine 
views — that is, on the open boo— and foreign scenery.” Of each 
of those stylos he gives three or four specimens. Tho engravings 
are interesting and woll executed, and Mr. Daifonie has on the 
whole done his port well, though the style of tho biographicitl 
sket(^ would have been better if some of the sentences Wa been 
broken up into two or three. 

JDaity Help for Daihj Needy edited by MatyG. Shipley (Seeley). 
This book contaius “ a seksetion of Scriptni'o, verses and pootiy for 
every day of tho year.” The selection seems to have been made 
with judgment mid taste, so flsr as we can form an opinion, though 
we cannot pretend to dedde whether tho text and poem given for 
each ono day are specially suited to that day. Tlie editor, wo noUoo, 
has the inode^y to give one of her own poems as tbe pr(^r read- 
ing for the 2^tu of h'obruary. Bbe might otherwise have easily 
aroused the jealousy of some bi*other {tool who would have found 
that <>no of ids piccos was only thought Wox^y of Ringroad once ! 
in every four years, 

Messrs. Koutlcdge have bronglit tnit a very handsome edition of 
the Clwistian Year, well piinted, Uundi and 


^i!lttstrate«l by Sir John Gilbert, iBobeit Bmei, W. B, 

H, 0 . j^ioua, Mr. SmaQ, and other eminent mitiiita,*' 
other muiueat artists, by the .way, are Guido, John JellmcNL ‘ 
and B&fiaolla. The illustrations are of eoniao of very nneaw 
power, and while some are veiy poor, others are all that eonld pa 

ShtftisheB of Hiphlmd Charaetery illustrated by W. R. (Edmoia* 
ston and Doiiglee). The sketches are very dull, and thO 
are very vulgar. The author takes as his molto' the line, “ A 
chiera amang ye tokin' notes.” Wo wish he hod stopped short 
with his sketenes as ho has stopped short with his quotation, and 
had not gone on “ to pront it.” 

Half^lloure with we Best Frmoh Authors, With twenty-four 
illustrations, from designs by Eniflo Bayard (Seeley and Oo.) In 
this modeiuto-sizod volume are given “ short passages from some 
of the most celebmted prose writers transliited into ^glish.” The 
passages have boon 'well selecteil, and tbe English much less 
clearly Uiaii usual Ixstrays the fret that it is a translation. The 
designs, though by no means equal, are yet far better than we 
generally meet with in such volumes as th^se. 

Aunt liOuMs Natimal Album (Warns). “The National 
Album,” wo road, “ has received its name from containing, first, 
two of our oldest National Nursery Stories, and next, two modem 
ones which are especially ' national,' because they relate to our 
children — ^the hope of tne nation-Hind that frithfril animal for 
which Britain has boon famous over since tbo days of Cfeaar,” 
Osesar, wo romsmber. does mention the goose. Perhaps in Aunt 
Louisa’s edition of tno Oommontaries the dog comes in. Next 
year wo may hope to see the Universal Album so called from con- 
taining first tho story of the Cow jumping ovw tbo Moon, and 
next tho song of (roijsy, Uoosy, Gander, which is especially uni- 
versal Itocause it ndatea to that animal which, with apple siiuce, 
has been uuiversally enjoyed in ]h*it 4 iin ever since tne days of 
Ofcsnr, whtm tho lloinaiis, "as we may well suppose, first taught the 
Britons liiiil it might bo lawfully witco, 

Oooil Litih Children^ (idapUal from the French of P. J. Stahl. 
With thirty-tAvo illustrations, IVom designs hy,L, Friilich (Seoley 
and Co.) Though the drawing of these illusiralions is not very 
good, yet there is a good de^tl of humour in tbe designs. («uod 
fiitle children me hid along the ritfht puih iu the pleosant(*:d of 
all ways. They ore shown whot they ought not to do. We 
trust that if this book gets into every niirser)', m child hevealtor 
will 1 h^ found, like the naughty cliiUb^'n in its pagt^s, to dri\e nails 
into looking-gla4«ses, or to set the house on tuo by playing with 
matches. 

As a c(»mpnnion to this book, the same publislievs give iw Davie 
and Doty fht ir Prmdcsand Pmlimes, adapted from tho same French 
author, Avith de.signe by K, b’roment. The mm moral lesson? are 
taught in tho same moral way. Poor little Dot has not us yet 
lonmt that “ it is really not proper to drink water out of shoe.'*," 
and so tuiubles into a orook, wdiilo Davy smashes Dot's fi.'igers, bis 
oAvn toes, and tbo h)t)king-gliiss. 

The Childrens Pleasure Book. With 250 illustrations (\’irtua 
and Co.) The author of a set of papers in ibis book oi)tith>d 
“ Picturi^s from History ” says that “ eveiy one ought to be very 
cax'eful to read histon\ because i|mo»uioe of it leads a m^eat iminy 
people into serious oUiiiderB.” It is needful not omy to road 
history, wo would observe, but also to understand it, otherwise all 
that the reading irill do will he to render the blunders more serious 
than ever. This writer, for instance, has road deep enough to 
know of Seulac ; but y4»t, when telling how William demanded that 
Harold should fulfil a promise to marrv hia daughter, he says that 
“ two obstacles pn'sented thomselvcs^'^ the second of which wna 
that “ Parliaments were now estabbshed, and a king could nut 
marry a foreigner without ParUumentary sanction.” Of a truth t 
little of Mr. bVeenian’s learning is a very dangerous thing. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M QARNIER PAGE8 has just publislied another volume* 
• of his interesting History of the Revolution of 1848; it 
describes the insurrection of June "and the events which led to the 
^ctatorship of General Cavaigiiac. Although he is an am?om- 
promisiug ebampion of the Republic and a firm believer in the 
vitality of Republican institutions on the other side tha 
Channel, M. Gamier Pagds cannot, of course, refuse to acknow- 
ledge that tbo revolution wliich he himself so energetically helped 
to bring about was a signal fiiUiire. But ho ascribes ibis failure 
to tho timidity of some, and tbe wdld theories of others. Whilst, ha 
says, the Socialist school wished to push on the new Republic to the 
most subversive measures, many honest but over-cauiious demo- 
crats almost dreaded tho couHcqitencas of their own sucoesa 
Want of unity among tbe >ictora of J^’ebruary thus puraiysed 
their eflbrts, and at Dio same time loft the field open for the 
Royalists on tho one side and the Bonaporiists on the other. 
M. Garniop Pag^ does full ja.siiee to tho courage with wdiich 
General Cavaignac cruslicd the insurrection; b^t he finds fanU 
with him as a statesman for assuming that there was no other alter- 
native for him but to lean for support upon what w^ CfiUed the 
“ Club de la rue de I’oiiiors,” if he did not choose to endoi'so the 
politics of Messrs. l4edni-RolIin, Caussidl^ro, and Louis Blanc. 

If itisdillinilt cv«-*n npw to write impartially the history of the 
events of 1848, the task becomes harder still when we come dowa 

* Histeire ds la Hvotniion de 1848. Par M. Oamkfr Pagts. Vol. fJCi 
Paris 1 Pagnerre. 
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to the yoarB 1870 - 71 , and tu the days of the thicd Hepuhiic. 
Here the only otic courae to follow is to collect fwin the news- 
papers every incident which may liclp to e.tpYiun tlui aituatloii of 
the cotuiiry; tlie author must he aatistled to accept the prHsitioa 
of a compilpr, aud to amass luateiiala which may h(s worked into an 
artistie shape when the violeuce of party sphit shall lia^e Muiie- 
what Buhbided. This is the view ndoutoil by M. Mwpu'rt in the 
huilcy and closely printed volume now beroro ub.* It is a perreet 
C 3 'clopa?<lia of fiiCtH ; it is a collection of cuttinijfs frfmi the riewe- 
pjipors, and a /an‘ap> of aneodoles horrowod iVoiu all (pinrtiu-H. 
The iuflex aud the tables which teruiinate it tire i*\tTeintly Uit-ful : 
without them it would ho utttu'ly iinposrihle Jo Jiiid oiieV wjy 
tlirou^'h such au aeomuiiljition of details. M. I^laipicrt is u Ihd- 
griftij, aud his volume is published ui Jhue ols. 

The jdrctclies ctdleetcJ by M. Selu^rert dosene to be r-.ivod I 
firom oblivion much Jiioiv liiari ino.st v«)!unies of the a.iuie kijul, i 
which were onj'iually ludhinjr but new^pnpar /cei/A/owff. 1'hey 
are reumrkiible 0 ''|ually us cnticir*uis of pnpulHi* juithors and as 
ruonil Btiidies. Tho o> liter of the Tnups j-Ims far iiboio the 
level. of ordinary jourjialiflts, and he does not worship at iheallnr 
«f SUCC08.5. AVe Imtc allude chieliy to tlu* ef-snys on M. \!<‘v- | 
andve Jhimas, M. Voitillol, and M. IJaudelftlre. In (lescrih- 
the developiiicni 01 the Komunlie scliool of lUeianiro 
lAud art, Iw haw the yreat merit of sayiiv plainly and uuic- 
mxedly what mauy pornonfl Inve thou^rbt loiijr aj-o, hut vrint 
tli“V woio afraid «jf arhunwleil^rin--^ lest* they slumld he ola.-'M-l 
amonp-.-^t the ‘•PhilisroM**,.'’ ll U 'jf uo u-»* l«> eor.ce d tin* fiut 
th'U iiu‘ lloni.mtie i‘r!i>uh‘ luu-t K‘ looked upon »s n tuilure, 
he(‘;Ju^»e the I'Veiich of tlio iire.-eiit <ln\ are like the IJoiiinns o*‘ lie; 
Lower Ihunir*, a)id 110 powerful Jiienile&teticui in lu t or litera- 
ture can Uluj place wlieu tlio puhlie is lediiced to nu audi 'iice i>f 

ti/ififnirti hlmvi. 

If wo um.d hnvo fmhire^ f/nr/itrnfrrrffn, let us yro at onee to the 
fount. du-hts'id and procure 1 he true UirMtorpic'Ces of 1 he kind. iSueh 
ia tile idea which has Mi,^';/.-:^!e(l to iM. (•liarle.'i Lounudre Iiim 
Xu i‘rr(' tltH roitfpur* f n : It is an (‘xcelhuit one ; hut the title 
of i}u» b«)ok docs not <,d\o a. Ihir idea of its e«intenls. Instead of 
|)l:icin;r Wore us a few tMinph'te specirnens of tlie t»ld voHttnr.<, ^1. 
LotiHn(li*o has aimed at somethin, more aiiihltioua; and as, on the 
other liaml, he wislu'd to limit hiiuseH’ to one volume, ho is iiece;> 
a:trily xerv incomplete. 'Hie aenpu <if ins puhlie(di<m included not 
only and short t;ikv4, hut metrie d romances like l!u^ ( lntnmn 

fie Jivh ml: for his design wan to ill iiHtraie the wliole history of 
ima.V'inative lituratnro 1onu the enr]ie.‘'t tiuies to the sevenleeuih 
eentnry, and ‘tl»o readers he had in view wa'j*o ^he iTenural public, 
who nV« not well acquainted with Fivncli mo(<icval literal urn, 

1 . 1 - I _ 1 .. •„ . 4 i. ..e : . 4 !.. 


Aceordijrjiy ho {rives mere extracts of produciion.s sueh as the j port »»f a ]iraclieal conr.-^e of workp on tlie Jai>aue“' i h‘uif;ui\(.r(\ 


Bailin' re'B BiUMhqtie de phUaevpfdv confanywiYifVii! rests itpoo the 
principle} of the complete Bepare^llaa of Church and State, and of 
the most absolute fFcedom of conseieDce. thi? <ra.thor *8 peculiar 
tenets place him, however, «t an equal distnnee from tho'fhtnkon 
of the .spiritualist school, and JVoin tho cliampiona of wliat is 
c.dled 1(1 luorfth imUpaiuInnif^^ or ethicis viewed ns /UOt ueccB* 
snrilv iidlueiiced or leavouod by rolijiion. With theiioriuer, he 
a.-Ei/iirt ns the eiihdtratum of all morality the reason anu'tbo jnstice 
of (J.al ; with the latter, ho thinks timt rcsnoct for human Ireedom 
is the origin of Uiw, hut ho rol\u«cs U> ndiuit that libiTty is tho 
Fup.rco of iiiorality. 

d’Jie ih*w tiealiscs published hv Me;-i«»rs. CLivel and Snlcta nro 
writl.'!! from tlie stioidpuiut (*f po-silivism, and enrleavom* to deduce 
frn;:i that systrui a cimU* of iiinralitv uiid a system of lo«ic. JM. 
t’iavel* Ibucie'* thut the law'*; of ethics vary" accord iup: to tinifjs 
iiiid sea^^^e*-.- ; and lie woidil tain make us believo th.it imwal pre- 
cepts wldeli sidlieiMl for tin* welfare of society in ih»ys "one by are 
no longer nppii<*:d)Ie. His skolch of hi.dory viewed in its con- 
iie.\ion with eihicid sch'nce is er eiiou^di ; but it is deplorably 
on.'-sidfd, and he share.-j the error of those reforniei-s who ticense 
rt“'i;ai‘»n of crimes ;uid errors for which it cannot be fairly hold 
re fpniiMhte. iM. Sidi-ta s treatise ofhifric in»t bein^‘ yet romplctod t, 
it w< uld he useless to attempt au estinuitu of it hero. We may 
noli, e, bowexi-r, thfil aceorrliiijr to this winter, in tlio first pLico, 
iialuclion is the inily ine iiis by which wii nan iicquiro any Jniow- 
Icdy- of V4*'d ami seusihle Lhui;:s; .^ceoiidly, lid.'* somrn of knowr- 
Kl'je, hy MUT natnse, can nexi-r }^L\e us iihsoluto ecriHiiity, 
aiiil it.-i ooitclusiorH r.in oidy pn'^y**b‘S lliiit so-calleil moral cerl.ainly 
which depends upon our feeliiii'S imd ineiinatious. M. Haleta, 

' \ve ihu.K .M-e, lead** us to seep tiei.sni, and the second title of hht 
ho.di amply jus< lin'd. 

Wo Inlt'l/ Ile-.crihed the new Manlchu (iVammar published 

by 3J. Ad.'iin ; wo have now to notiei; a siudlar work on tho 

J.ip;iries(‘ Inn^iiap* I, for which we. are iiulebti-d to M. Li^on do 

Kosiiv. 'rile tudlior. in hi.s introdnetinn, speaks of the efli'Tts mado 

at \enou3 tiiiieo to uuimxlI the diflicnilies of lIi.U laji*ruHp', and he 

ri’fi rs more parlieiihiily to the prent work of Prnfe.'i.sor Jlollimiu 

of Leyden. 'Die hook hef'ore us is intended for persona who wi.sh 

to obtain an accurate kiioxsledp'o of Japanese, as it is spolum now', 

and then*l'orp its object is idtop'ellior dilh'rent from thut of tho 

J hitch phihilo'ri.'t ; k».sldo.s tho ‘rraiumaliiMl rnle.s, it {^ise.s 11 .^ a 

few pluM.-es bv way of specimen, to show xvlint are Ihe peenlisiritieB 

ol tlu’ e(*lluquial l!in£?ii5i{.u*, the written lanjrmipfe, and the epi‘*tolHvy 

St vie --three forms ro widi-ly apart from each otlim* that they 

luu e ^olnetimes been considered as so many dl.-Htinct idioms. Juic- 

siijiili*.'i of liandwritinir complete the volume, which Ibrii'S the .'.ccond 
... 1 ... . . . 


.Homan de Htmarfy always nioderiii'/inir the lan{rna"o till he com* s • 
to tho Ueroriiiatioii era.’ Tho hiopruphical and critii'al notii'es, with 
iho Indexes :uid notes, are carefully done, and in .soimi ca.sos a * 
full smiuunry {,dvc.s us au idea of the story from which tho e.v- 
ti’iicts are taLm. IM. Lomindre Ivaa .m.1s<i written a xery inl«'rt.‘.stin" 
preface on the history of I ’rciie.)! tales and romances, lie l«;{^n.s 
with the IfU'gv niettrcal con^)l»^i lions such aa tho rhamtmx de (jvMVf 
and tho cycle of tlie Hound Table; he then jyfies on to the satirical 
Wfikrt of which Keymird the Fox Is tlie principal repr*'sentative, 
and hocoticiudtw with tho fabliaiLV and jopetuv(len\ ao iimusiii" as 
evidences of the etjtrit ffnirloinj but often s(4 thoroM«?hly<d)p'rtionahle. 

Italy also was tdcr.'ibly rich in productiona ol the joiteuwH 
cln:-s, "espoidally diivinflf the iitteeiiln ceutury. The cleriry x)f 
tlmse thivB in .Rome, in Flor»*nce, and in Naples, were iK.t su 
couiplelely ahsorhed by the.ir duties that they couUl not find 
time for tiio comimsithiu of faceiia e hurley and we Tnijrlir. eosTly 
make up a kng list of snicli authors, even imt including Arlotto, 
whoso colloctioa of anecdotes has kon translated hUohreuchby 
..M. lMstelhubor .5 Wo must here Hclinowlcdpo llinl, coiiipar»*d 
xviLh lhiffpio, Biiccaccio, and iSlniparolu, Arlotto sinks info decided 
ijih'rioritv; hut his unecdtdes must not be oxerloidvcd b} the hiato- 
riau of literature, and if a tranfclntiun of them xva.s iieeessaiT, no one 
could be found more competent to the task than M. Ristelliuhj'r. 


de Ku-ii> a preficMit tn'atise wa.s compiled ori{i:inally tor the pupils 
who alti-ml tlie lectuies at Llio (iovenuncut school of Fiisleni 
lan;.‘*Uii"rs in Furis. 

,M. Maisoiiueuve has piihli.diod a Dew edition of the Abh»5 Van 
Brivars (irmumnire compnm' (ha lamptca §, which lixst 

came out twenty >eniSft<ro; or it would k peihnps mori' correct 
to s.^y that he’ liaa bt»fruu tho publication of tliis noxv edition. 
Jt may not be out i>f place to state brit?f1y here the AldKi Van 
l>ri\i»ia arxuim.nt. Folloxvinjx in the foi'tsteps of tho late lb*, 
riamb, Dean «>f liri.slol, iiiul of the late M. Priiisep, he traces hack 
all Siuiiitic lanj^un^u*.s to tho liicroprlyphic alphabet of Ffrypt. This 
U " 4 »inp: fiirtlnT than the blnprlish scLokira just named, whoconliuod 
theiuMdves to fJobrew, and limited to that Inngun^w the theory 
so \xi»l(‘ly eAtended by M. Van Drival. Tlie aecond edition of the 
i i nihnnaire comiHirve ciiifors from tlie first, nut by the introduction 
of^nny fresh viiws, hut by the development and further application 
of the idea inaintiiiiiexl and illustmtcd in tho first. Instead of a fexv 
letters <mlv bcini? steiwii to have been oriHiually derived from 
the Fjry pt fan. Wf' find the identity of nineteen out of twenty-txvo 
confiihiiitly iiiaintained, whilst that of tho three reinaininff ones is 
tvoritetl as more than prohuhlo. The work before us also aiscu.^se® 
Ihi* orip^in of writinjr, and forms u kind of introduction to tlio 
"Kininuir, properly so called. 

'rt-..-. liicil.-.iTvr rtf’ iVi^Aiirvonklfi 


M. Menior || Becks to reform the fiscal Bystom now cstablibhed The Jiistoiy of p;eo‘,^raphical science, bo ably treated by >1. 
ill Fnuicp. lie coiuplniuB of the routine which still provoils every- Vivien de .Saiut-Martiu ||, is one of the most useful Ik loks which 

• .1 1- . 1 2.1 J 4 L.. 4 . 4-1... Amt ^li-.T'rwVni-ltrwilf- I 41... .... ..4- 4-1. U..C 1 1 .tar.. ..-vl. i Vtt.r.ttwk tia • if. VkArvina Wlllt fVl4k 


where, and lio is R 8 toui.sh 0 d that tJie llopublicau OoTcrnmcnt 


the present month has brought before iia; it b('];;;in8 with the 

1.1 l' . 1 J. - ..i.' CjI — 


Bhonlil persist in retaininjj what be pronounces to bti the ab»urd | furliesl timi'S aud takes us down to tho recent diftcuyeiies of Sir 
oud dAfigerouB principles of the old finaiicinl r^yime. lie docs not ! ,s, Raker and Br. Ijivin^atone. As M. de Saiut-Murtin remarks, 
object to a property-tax, nil income-tax, or a tax upon funiitnrc, j gt*o(rraphy is specially the sdcuco of the Ar;j'an aud^ Stjmitic 


tax upon capital, which, he .‘viys, could be easily as.'Mjascd without 
in the slighteet degree violating the principles of jnsUuo, whilst it 
would bring into the national tivasuiy niu^ more than the Burn 
collected at present amid-^t difFiciilties of every kind. Finance is 
ewtainly an easy acience in the bunds of reformers who btigin with 
confiscation. ^ 

The little book contributed by ^1. BerUuldil to M. (lermer- 

• /wt t'eamcf ft CKvrajjc pendant ie i'mje de Parte, rsr IVl. r.MaiiUvrt. 
'Pnix<'U««: MuquATclt. 

t Htndia $ur ia lUttirainre ivintnn/ioraw*. Par Ed. SciuJvr. Fan** : 

J Chef<Mt-«puvre de» eonteure franf(M avant Im FirnUunfi (tvee intntanc- 
I*ai lA)imiidrc. Paris; Chwpcnticr. 

I Im eonf^u et Juceiiee (T Arlotto de Ptorenve, acec wtnhiuetum etvotee, 
■par P, lUstAlhnber. Pari? ; liCtnerra. 

I Par Menier. Paris : rmillatimin. 

% VordH wM 9 t Tofdrt moral. Par A* BertattUL Paris > Qcnncr- 
BaUUeri; 


know little beyond the boimdaricH of their own empire and the 
Afrieiin tribes cure for imlhing outside the fomsta or marahes which 
supply tlwm with game and other food. The griuuid explored by 
MI v’ivieii do Sftint-Mavlin is very exlcnsive, and tho account® 
given of so many c^elebrated travcllci*s mid geographer® must 
neceswrily be brief; but at the Bame time they aie siifikiontly 
complete. A concluding chantei is d*ivoted to a orief summary of 
the pi'OBont Hiate vif gei>graptii('al scitmcc, its latest rcBiilts, and 

• la m(*mh jtositivf^ Par le Dr.t'lanl. Paris: <5MJiiOT-Biullli re. 

t PrlnviptH de htffWft posHircy t.u ttaitv de seipticumt poiilif. Par F. 
Satcra. partie. Pans : OHnuer-Bnilllfere. 

% Tx/f Wnte do la grammairt. Japonaise, Par Lton do Rosny. Parks : 
Maisoniieuvc. 

§ (irammaire comparie dro hmgure bibHquee. Par M. PabbtS Van Drival. 
Paris: MoisonoAUve. 

H JfitiMre de lageographiM, For M* Vivien d® Soiiit^artiu. Pwas and 
London : L* Uaahaife® & Ce* 
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it3 desiderata ; an hletoriral athus of twelre maps, beautifully dra>vn^ 
adds mueh to tlio value of tbo work. 

l>r. Pred. TIofer’s Higtoir^ de Cmfranmnie * fomifl part of a 
general undertaking which we have often hwl occasion to recom- 


dis<'iis.ies the additions reepoclivoly made by them to scioncn, and 
ends with an interesting sketch ot the prc*sent state of nstronuniical 
kiiovvh'dgo. Dr. Hufor coiubiurp the varied Attainment s of a acieu- 
tifi(j inve.^tigiitur with the <pinlities of a populor vi'rifer. 

Boohs of travehi do not aboimd so mmm this month as upiwI. 
Wo may notice, however, a veiy intor»?sting one diy M). Ibnm 
Johanettj it is half scientific, linlf dosoriplivo, and prf»fe'=ist's to 
give US an account of a journey to Naples and the neighbour- 
hood — the locality where the approach to the iiifcrunl r«*gious 
was supposed to be. Some of our readers may perhaps remember 
that lionstetten composed so long ago -as 1804 tlie narrative of a 
pUforesque sur Ic Mdtrct des sir da^nitrs litres de CjUneide, 
Following the example set by the Swiss archoc'oloidst) M. Jolnmot ] 
has written a picturesque coiimicntary on tho episode of tht> j 
Trojan hero’s descent into the abode of the dead. iJis book, which \ 
must have cost him a gmit divil of ro.search, is completed by a j 
chapter on Virgifs tomb and on the traditions connected with it j 
and finally Torquato Tasso tinds an ajmrtmrinte place in tliis 
unprotonding but delightful duodecimo. M. Johnnet could scarcely 
visit Naples without going 011 to Sorrento, and the two poets of 
ancient and modern Italy are thus pleasiintly uni tod. -;Vn elegantly 
engmvod map shows tho journey undortukcii by ^Fucas in com- 
pany with the Jriibvl. 

^1. Jacoliots Vw/aqe ait pfuja drs Bayaderes f leads U3 from 
Fgypt to India and Ceylon. An.vious, no doubt, to secure as many 
roadFVfl ns possible, the author has Iwieii l.avisii in his di-scripfions 
of the dancing w'omeu Loth of Cairo and of tho fur I'jist, and he 
gh (M us H rather melancholy idea of the state of dcgriicialion to 
wliich tlie Sex is rodiiced in tho.^0 countries. Let us add ihut his 
aciM^nnt of tho French settlers is mure Innientable still j if wo may 
bclievH him, they quickly In'como enervated nmlertlu^ mfluenfos 0? j 
Eastern civilizaticui and Eastern climato; they give theinpelvi*'^ up 
eveluf-ivelv to pleasure, and soon forget all tho ties which couneeted J 
them willi liuropo, M. Jiicoiiot is an admirer of India ; | 

according to him, tho accomita w« n^id about the cholera and its 
ravages Mrcw’oiulerfully exaggerated^ ns fur the dangers which ono I 
riuia I’rnm the bite of venomous eerpenls, tlu'y must bo considered 
perfectly alwurd. Next to this enyom merit Jur life on the b.ank.s 
of tlie (hinges is M. .Tacoliot’s liiitred of the JCnglish. lie aclcnow- 
Icdges indeed that, taking the natives of povticiious Albion indivi- 
dually, they nro honest mid upright; some (»f them nro his firmest 
friends, and in the ordinary dealings of society ho has found them 
blameless) but ns a nation, we regret to learn, they cannot bo 
trusted. 

The Bfnme Suisse j which sends forth its usiml quantum of inter- 
esting and amu>iug articles §, serves to remind us that a uiimbt?r 
of writers exist w'ho are scarcely entitled to the name of French, 
because they w'ore not iictmilly burn in Fniiice, but who put 
the idioms of Bncine, MoliAro, and (Ihateaubriaud to a far better 
use than many of tlio litterateurs residing in Paris or its 
immediate ncighlxiurhond. There ia, for example, M. Enicst 
Naville, the burned editor of Maine de Biran, snd <*ne of tho 
most distinguished representatives of spiritualist philosophy ; and 
again, M. Merc Monmer, w'hose poems ore so thoroughly stamped 
with tho marks of ^ynius, humour, and good tael e, M. Kmubert 
is another distinguished eaaiiyist well d<'«'rving a place in this 
class of writers. Under the title Les Atpes smsses ||, he has already 
published several vol-uinoa of miscellnnoous pie«'es both in verso 
and prose, aiid the fourth series, which is now K^fore ua, is a 
fair pjHicimen of his abiliti«*. The gix*nt«?r part of tho book is 
occupied by poetiy, but we also r»*mnrk two or throe enter- 
taining clmpters of less aiiibiliouB proteusions, and one especially 
on the rt^tations existing between Switzerland, Uormauy, and 
Franco, M. llumbert dwells at considerable length upon the 
causes which havo tended to sopnrato, intellectually, tho native 
country of Voltairo frrnu that of lloussoau j and he names as tho 
principal ones, firat, the rejection of Protestantism by Franco*, 
and, secondly, tho de\ elopment of tlio spirit of ceiutralizatioxi. On 
the other hand, tho absimce of iHest; elements of discord has helped 
in a hi^h degree to knit tomither Switzerland and Oennfiny ) tlie 
^connexion has never been Wken, and both Goethe and Schiller, 
to name «)nly those two, reflect very eirikingly in their works the 
moral utmosphero of Switzerland, 

W’e receive from Germany a pamphlet ^ written in French, 
and which we consider tiierefore as legitimate game for us. 
It treaU of the legend of William Tell, already noticed by us a 
long time ago of li£r. Eiilict's volume, and the author, 

M. Sonnenecheki, places himaelf at the Bsme point of view. Dis- 
eitssing the origin of the legend, he shows its mythical character, 
and its utter wont of historic truth. In the first plaoo, between 
the tinia when the heroic act of WiUiam Tell is supposed to 
have ooemred and the jssr 1470^ when it was flist reoexded, an 


• Butoirt da fattromHMs. For Ic Dr. F. fislifr. Fftrls sadLeudea^ Ij. 
BacheUe& Oo. 

t riif cfaiMmIe H is Terns, Par Henri Johaaet. 

FM: SMdkr. 

X Voyage a» pays duMayoiltnss, Par Xanils IScsUaL Paris; Xioatu. 

I JKWodijjtis aimMrsA Mov/'iSt). lattiaAas: Bridrii^’ 

I Zof ri{psr owlMMw. P«r D.lUnhsct BSis; 
f ZalfttrihiMiie TUt Psr C. F. Sottimiicheiii. Drestei: SobQiiP. 


interval of ono hundi'ed and wxly yoavs elapsed *, and, as K 
Sonneiiscbcin remarks, no triulitioii could have pwseryed ilsw 
for BO long a iieriod unaltcml. Tlie wmo may ne sahl of tho 
alleged cnieltics of Gesslcr and Ijandenberg ; moreowr it woirid 
bo abg^urd to suppose that the Swiss Cohptltiitfon was pXa remit 
of a ^>nspimcy Wtilv got up by thirty ineu.' It siwsn^ frottn tlia 
cinubination oV several caiiw's, tbe majoritv of which dnl fu>t e\wii 
originate in the cautous, although the Swiss may justty claim the 
merit uf having pcraciuringly carried out the iilca of uirowing off 
a Ibreign yoke. ^ ^ 

The tdegant volume publislicd ia rnemoriam of Tli4«qiliile 
Gautier * coutaiua poetical ulfusioiis of uiiwiual merit by auihow 
8omo of whom are very little known beyond the limits of 
their native coim(rv. The uiot't muavltable, in one pciwo, lu’e the 
lines written in French by Mr. vSwinburiie*; the skill with which 
he has caught tlie ring of modem French poetry is extrenady 
noteworthy, Aa for Thfiophile Gautier himself, wliatovcr xiuiv li 
at present his merits in point of mtre style, thay must inevitably 
lose luiieb when (pi;iintnu<>a of diction atid metrical clegsucoeoiue 
to be regarded os tho only f'sseutials of peltry. 

* Le tomtjeuu de ThlApiiHe Caulier. Pam : Lenierre. 


NOTICE. 

We hey leave to state that we decline, to rettmi refecUd Corntnung* 
cations : and to this rule we can make no tuvieption. 
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There *re ipedii^l MiHlcrn Forme olfoiflliiiit every necctmry prcuorntlno for tin* nr Army 
ISxainInMiun*. The Sdiool le woU VQilowcil with KvhiMtIone. TOD il HrifOLARHHIVS, of 
•iKMitr-tOo yciir.wiu be owwilea by o|Km con\t)etitkon In Jenimry. -Apply tu the Kev- th« 

NfiCiltCTAllT. ^ _ _ 

HPifE LbinX)N'”lNfjEk^^ bOLLKOE.-/W/rfV^, 

^ F.Rft.K.. Ut« Hector of the llljrh KcIi mI. E.linhutab. 

*:^e WINTLR TGRM will ontmnvn^ on Moniley. .iHmimy IP. ri»r 

AuIiVlISiV* ^ •ddrCajcd to The ruiX«;(P.VU.ttt the Oolleiro. ftprlmc drove, noar Ulconrth. 

T)ir(X)LWioil and Y D IIMXJT. --Ih* v. I )r. UiTM IsS 

^ Cam.), who, with Twenty Vea^^* exiirrieiiee.hu pu*i.vrl ii»o 'iml iftr' S i»U ll•l•er, 

tor \\ onlwlchi, recelycA u few IHTrhS e^ pres-lj lor the B»Ji.Tr.._( eMl..l«»r Ctmri. L'hIui*:. W . 

■]>iriiLI(!,\TION of EPCGATIOXAI. WOlGvS. — All 

_ ’ AlJTIfOR.8 drvirouv of brlnelnil tlirir WOUKM iimicr IIm dircpt ii.itho of the 
ACniUiASTlC l'Ji(»1>'G'4SiO.'«r are Infornutl thnt 11E1..KF: have iitiumiiLl 

opvortunitles of BMlatuiz them In thl< reaiavt. bm their Travellerf. wlui viot the ifreBier part of 
RiitflentI twice a year, call on nil the rriueitwl Kduenlhiual KnUhU^inmnu In the Kingdom, 
and hy thle mcnira Introdneo In the must ulhclent Way all UiNiks e.iiit;iii>ieti to their atre. ^ 
CChurtcrhoufi' lluildliitfa, Aldcngatu, E.C. 

T/uUOATION— seaside' ("W'orthinjr'). - l'iv].nration " for 

-A * Ihibllc St'hiKiIe. Tlnlvrnritici. MlliUry ami Civil 8«rvler Exaiulnutiinit, by the late 
IViiKithi) ofa Publie Sehoul In conDexIini with tlie Ijiniilnii f}|ilsi‘rNily,ii'<.4iiiriil hvii t'liinhriihn* 

Wnmelcr, Miidefn LanunaueR tnxiuht nn<l Rpukeu l^ctten may lie luhlrt/twa to t*. It., eare 

of lltvinuton, Waterloo Vlaoc. l.oniloii. 

i-iillVATE TUTOK (Bi'.sidputV — A (Ti^iitl»*inaii liij.dily 

inendu a 1*UTVATE TIVPOH, whu hu iiv»;d w'vctbI yrari m hui fain Iv.'miil hn^ L.i.l 

S ii .It HiimitM In the uducatlnii uf the Avlveitiiora .Mihir— U efer tii .T, W. S., Tuai t>iho< , lieklie:il. 

A BIO RWKIXfMlOK.SK cuhU so imuh I--A 

wiiihltiir to liare om> In a very Pnui I.SFAMT St'lfi )01 j gives I'l Will yuii kindly IJelp 7 
Fcm I ave mvu the Advi-rliheinnit in titc “ 'riiriei" Pur Noiein)ii" V'l. uud lii.iMiiltci I and 1 . 
titiril I'oluinn.- Addn’cn. Mrn. II. Srys Ky'»iN,t.l Elym CriRccnt. Kcii»iiiitl<m I'aik. 

1 ^\)K ' SALI‘:.--MAl>ONNA and CIlILi); 4 It. by 

■ oft. .lin. On View at Mr. lltiM H. fl Airiiuntaney OIIU'C.'I, I'.i J.wicr<ler ‘1<|I| ire. 

liMNANOIAL Dll'TKin.TlIOS I'lMVATELV AKI.VWtO' l>. 

— ’I’he liioiiidafitili ClaniieR of the Aii.liil'i, tiiiihli' .’ifr, ffOW.Kj: t.» ..Hm {<• nil rnil.ur- 
/(p"V(n'i.*isutiR KEIilKK Inim miiv niiinijiit nl Fndi htetlnes*. witli«iit I run n ‘••nn I'niilleiis ‘ir 
ttiisp.'nuloii ot UuMiieRr., Ainl PiuUh'Iioii t'-mn *ill 1 eyul rroeri dliigi att>iiii\ Triiii'.l.iiini.t in 
tvir] r.iii(>iHraU Iniigiiiige at lived r — At (Miiiiluiiev Olliee«. JP I.uUt-.tei .Vjuhil. 

iAlili..iici1 ISi:). **Hom' tu fid out of iJi'lii " XL'iii t.cc lur Mv iitniiir'-t. 

H YOUC)BATllY.-«.-SUr)riK()OK I'ABK, lik-Umond Hill. 

C/i./RiVmM .Dr. EII\A*AKn l.ANh. M.A.. M.I) .Kdlii. TuTkiHhHiUns CmMiUa- 
'tloiiRtlall) (Saturday vxcepU-tJ) at 7 Prlneer Mrit t.Itaiiovcr Snuurc.froin 'JVii till Twelve. 
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M.n.. V.R.0.r., Edln.i;rHf>MAS SCOTT. M D,.'rdln. The ThcruiK utie ii-e, tlie I 
JHeii KhyilUlnit Wiitei'? uii I'mind very miIuIui.x in uf the iit.rvttie <d the 

RlMin!(j:li undliver ( nud, fiinii the |»'da*>h tin .s ei.iuiun, in-ikeH lliein ni'i.i •ifei’dlv Ih nvi'.eiul in 
gcn.t, theiutialtRni, Mini lUisu'eRof tliekulnr^x 'I'lie rested Air Halli I'cn.-'.dered the 

iiiua*. (iQWerriil eiiriilive kiitmn fur ilic (lire of eluotiic hnni *hilli. ntui -i tliitm ; iilsu 

foi pulpitntj<»ii and (kbllrly ut the heart For detuded iiuiRpsetdRaddri 4 sTiih MAV.Airhlt. Ueii 

Kh} idiio:. Iiy UciL*. 

TRUIN’ BbSl MAIIj iiOl TK to riiiHi, Cbijifl, Auh- 

* -* iruliit, Ih'iTK' vil Faleonnrti, Naple-* (i.\ d Ciu'iiX'bt Uunte. 
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Vli('s«1.1J, 

Call at Mndeiprt to land .le'l i niii jrk P 1 p.i imd <!( i'>*nd ( hm Tu.*.* uri'rR .ndv. 
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pniVATl? TUTOll (H.'si.liMitl.— A G-'ntl.-mim liij.'lil.v 

nididu a 1 ‘UTVATE TUTOH, wim hu lived w'vcTal years m luji fain Iv.ii 


wnen piauiu iiy me paicni prtx'VM or meMrv. fjiaiiiamn « vo.* ta vne van ariiow iwm 
ailvcr that cau be uaed m tuch, cither uicftiUy or omoinaii tally . m by no tett eao it M ( 
tioxulaked firsini real rtlrcr. f 
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TIIK }UZA1XK COUnX-MAUTlAL. 
r j1HK long trial of IIazaini: has ended, and a Al'arslial of 
JL Franpff has been condemned, by ibe unanimous voices 
of sevo!! judges, to death, military dogi*adati(m, and ex- 
pulsion fi*om the Legion of Honour. It is a terrible sen- 
t(=‘uce, but no one has a right to say that it is not ai just one. 
l]Jie najuos of tlio other judges are unknown in England, 
but the nauie of the Duke of Aumale is a suiiicieut 
guarariteo tluit tho Court over which he presided would 
regard equally what wjis duo to the accused and what 
was due to Fnuiee. TJio sonteneo of death will not 
be caiTied out; but as it is the sentence prescribed by 
tlio military code, the Court, holditig him guilty, had no 
choice but to pronounce it, and leave it to the 'P resident to 
commute it as tie might think proper. Immediately after the 
Hcntcncu h»id been pronounced, the Duke of Aumalk pro- 
<'CH>dod to lay before Marshal MacMaiion tho unanimous 
ri'commondation to mercy which the Court had adopted. 
J1 azaine*H life will bo spared; but bo is a disgraced man, left 
to wear out tho remainder of his life in tho long sufforinga 
of liumiliation and forfeltod chanictor. The finding of the 
Court was, however, put in a technical form which affords 
little clue to the real degrf^o and nature of the guilt 
imputed to him. There could of course be no doubt that 
Bazaine capitulated in the open field, that this capitulation 
liad tho effect of making those under his command lay 
down their arms, and that ho Burrondered a fortified place 
entrusted to his care. That he had done all these things 
was iucontostablo, and tho i-eal question w’as, whether he 
hud douo them under tho pr^^ssure of a necessity so over- 
whelming, lind afW such efforts to avert the catastrophe, 
that ho was morally justified in capitulating. Tho Court 
must be understood to have pronounced that he was not so 
j ustified, that ho did not do ino best he could roasonably bo 
expected to do with bis magnificent army, aud that he did 
not yield to tho pressure of a necessity that was over- 
whelming. On what portions of tho evidence brought 
before it tho Court arrived at tliis decision it is impossible 
to know. On many of tho most important heads of accusa- 
tion tho evidence seemed to foreign readera vague, con- 
flicting, and insufilcicnt, and the summary or version of tho 
evidence given by the Government Prosecutor seemed dis- 
torted, bombastic, and unfair. But the Court heard the wit- 
nesses, could judge of their demeanour, and estimate their 
wish and power to toll the truth. It must tliereforo be 
assumod that the evidenco ndducjpd warranted the con- 
elusion that the capitulation of Bazaine was not justifiable. 
But what wo do not know and cannot know is the precise 
ground on which this conclndion was based ; and it makes 
an immense dilTerenco in tho judgment which ought to be 
passed in fairness on Bazaink's conduct according as this 
ground was one thing or another. Every one knows that 
Bazaine was not a general of a high order, and few would 
doubt rthftt, if Moltke had been iti^o hfotz and Bazaine 
outsi^, M(W.TirE and his Gormans would never have been 
kept lusido the lin^ of th^ bishiagueriiig EVeneb. BAZAntE 
ought iMver to have had tho chief command qf the Army 
of the Jliiino, but,a npi^ii of the bkine for the ooa- 
soqueuoee of his incapiwSty . ought to be iznimted to the 
system of goVmmBJxt which had saado such 
— ^ ^piost indispOniM^ is to te roiWUd iii 

tor ifll thttt. e& the Maorids under his oommteldi 

E m approvST^ 

^ yffA right. It 



know how to do the best that could be done, that he made 
an insufiicioni defence, that he behaved in short as a 
ttoconil-nite puzzle-headed man might not unnaiumlly 
behave in circumstances of ejftrcmo difilenlty, they worts 
tccfmically right in finding him guilty, for France is en- 
tiiiod to expect that her Coinmander-in-Chfef shall do 
more than this. Bui in that case the guilt of Bazaine 
is not really very great. This, however, is only one way 
of putting wliat happtmed. ^J'ho prosecution gave a very 
difierciit colour to Bazaime's conduct. They accused him 
of not behaving honestly to tliQKo under his command, 
of concealing dospiitehes from them, of hiding from them 
the negotiations which w'orc tho real cause of the capitn- 
Isbiion, of doing little, not becaoso lio was itienpabJo of 
doing more, but l)ocause to do little Kuitod his schomes. If * 
this was the ground on which the Court held him guilty, 
and if this ground is taken as Gstablislied, then BazaiNi^'s 
guilt is most serious. What is due to Bazaine is to notice 
that the finding of tho Court is a.s compatible with tlu> 
theory that, being honest but incapable^ bo did less than hfs 
country might fairly call on Lira to do^ as witli the theory 
that his bad generalship was the fruH of insincerity and 
intrigue. 

I'hcre is, liowovcr, another head of accusation on which 
Bazaine has lx*en fiiund guilty liestdos those above men- 
tioned. Tho Court has pronouneoci that he negoiaated 
with the enemy before having done oveiytbing presco^bed 
Jby duty and honour. But hero again it may bo doubted 
what it is that tho Court means. Bazaine did not negotiate 
with the enemy wdth regard to anything but the terms of 
capitulation. He couutenanced negotiations through the 
Empress with the enemy, but he always loft tho conduct of 
all negotiations, except as to the treatment Ins own army 
was to receive, to that wliich he considered to bo the ouly 
lawful Government, of Franco. Tlio Court may have meant 
nothing more than that Bazaine negotiated for a capitulate 
tion befforo tho contemplation of a capitulation was jus- 
titiablo ; and this is only another way of saying that he 
capitulated too soon, that his . defence was not that of a 
good general, and was shorter and loss strenuous than 
Fnmce had a right to expect. This, from a military 
point of view, is a very severe condemnation. The very 
D&st that can 1^ said for Bazaine is that ho baa been found 
guilty by a competent tribunal of not having done his 
duty as a commander. But what tho prosocution ussertod 
was something very different. Tho construction put on 
Bazaine’s conduct by his adversaries was that ho betrayed, 
his country by trying to make an arrangement with tlia 
enemy under which tJiey ^onld got terms of jieace satis- 
ftotorj to them, and ho aboidd be at libcixiy to use his army 
to restore tho Empire This was tho gist of tho gravest 
charge against him, and it was this which, if provctl, 
would have stamped him with tho infamy of a traitor. It 
is possible that the Court may Imve thought that it was 
proved, but it is impossible to gather this from the finding. 
The words of the finding are, indeed, oppo.sed to tho 
supposition that this wag the meaning of tho Court. 
Bazaine is found guilty, not of opening negotiations o( 
a tiuitorous character, tot of negotiating borore duty or 
honour sanctioned such negotiations, ' The olemtot of 
time is • the important point in the temiB of the find- 
ing on ibis hood; Ho negotiated mner than he should 
have done. Had the of cMitulaiioii arrived, had 
ho Bif^dohe all that honour and duty prescrilwd, then 
to have come within the language of the con^ 

dtomawn ; whereas at timo^ nor whatever had been his 
j^sisnous cbhdttct, could to have been justified in liai^guinihg 
'with thb enekoy that a foreign war should be terminated 
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itnd a civil war Ixjgun. He no doubt ignored tlio Govorn- 
iiiont of SopUmiber as far as Le could, and tr«‘ated the Cro- 
vcnitiiont of the PuMvaESS as the only one existing for him. 
Even liis prosoc'uiors, however, did not cull this tifuisoii ; 
but they sftid that he failed to do what' the herself 

did, and would not honestly assiat the Gu(v<»mmont whieli, 
whatever its origin, was in point of fact carrying on the 
war. Is this true? Did Ha/aine wdifully fail to com- 
niunicato with the Government of Tours, seek to 
liido his position from thorn, and capitulate without 
taking the tnmblo to learn what effect his capituln. 
lion would have, at tho particular date whcai it took 
place, on the fortunoa of the Army of tho Loire ? There 
wtiB some evidence to show that he did make efToris to lot 
the Govornmeut of National Defence know what was going 
on at Metz, althongli those efforts were faint and tardy. The 
general improsuteii left by tho perusal of the evidence on 
this head is, wo thmk, that lie did not co-opemie with ilto 
actual defciulei'R of the country to such a degree and in 
sucJi a manner as he ought to have done. But then this Ls 
merely an inipn-ssion gatherod from tho evidence as 
reported. Thcjm is nothing to show that tho Cotirii came 
to the conclusion tliat. this was the result of the evidence as 
given before it. Ho might have communicated with the 
liepahlicau Ooverument and liocn willing to help thorn; 
but if lie was so incapable and timid a commander that ho 
did not know how to prolong an eflecUvo resistance, he 
might have negotiafed for n capitulation before he had done 
all that duty and honour prosenbed. 

The trial has boon to a great extent justified by its 
result, if it needed any justification. There were many 
• drawlmcks to tho gain of hiivLug tho judgnicut of a 
Court pronounced on a Marshal <»f Eninco, but the gain, if 
ho was gidlty, vastly outweighed tho drsiwbiurkK. We 
must i*emfinilx*r whut Razaikv: did. This Metz army was 
tho liope and pi'ido of Fninco. It rcti*eated so late ftH^m 
1)he line of the Moselle that it was stopfied on its way 
westwards by the Germans, who had got round it. After 
two severe fights it was turned back into Metz. There it 
stayed for two mouths without any effect ivo attempt at a 
sortie, and hemmed in by a foi-ce little superior in numbers 
to itself. At last it capitulated, and men, arms, guns, flags, 
all tlio army, and all that tho army clierished, were 
sent off to Germany ; and it so happened that this capitu 
lation, coming when it did, had peculiarly disastrous effects, 
crushed the Army of tho Loii-e, and mined the possibly 
hopeless, but certainly noble, effort/ w’hich Franco was making 
to repair her defeats. Let us put tho charge of treuson aside, 
for the finding of tho Court does not involve its tnith, and 
the evidence, wo think, does not substantiate it. We will 
suppose that Ba/aine had never btion suspected of any. 
thing beyond that of which tho Court has found him 
guilty — neglect of his duty as a general. Is it wise 
in a nation to pass over, through a mere wish to cover 
its own shame and to sjwire the fc.'elings of those in 
a high position, neglect of duly on the part of a goiieml 
to whom it liad committed so gimt a trust ? It is 
impossible to think so, France had a right to ask that 
charge of neglect of duty under such circumstances should 
be accurately and patiently investigated, and, if established, 
should bo followed by some stinking and memorable punish* 
incut. Tho Ouvemment of M, Thiebs and tho present 
Government were bound to prosecute Bazaine. Of course, 
if the Empire had been restored before this, tho prosecniion 
would have been dropped ; but this is only saying that if 
the Imperialists had bad the power they would have screened 
a friend. As to tho army, it will gain greatly by feeling 
sure henceforth that it will bo led by men who dare not 
neglect tbeir duty’; and commanders will gain by know- 
iug that they must let considerations of no sort what, 
ever interfere with their doing what duty prescribes, 
The counsel for the defence attempted to stigmutieo tho 
prosecutioD as a political one, and no doubt it is highly 
satisfkotory to the lie publican chiefs to have it establishea 
if t^y fiiiled, their fiiiluro is to be lai^^y ascribed to 
uu Imperialist Marsbel having neglected his duty. But 
it was France, not the Bepublican p^y, Ibhat was primarily 
interested in knowing why its arauous efforts to letrieve 
the defeat of Sodan faued, and in farin^g any one on whom 
a large portion of ths^^fifuae of this wure could be justly 
laid to such punishment as he might deserve. We may 
pity Bazaike, as we pity a man placed unhappQy in a 
position above his merits and papioit^. But thoM who 
aco^ serious respousiHlity must mko the oousequences if 
fail to do. that which they are responsible for doing 


and all that Bazaine was entitled to ask was what ho 
obuiiiod— the investigation of his conduct by a perfectly fiiir 
tnbumil, under the guidance of a President equal* to the 
difii( ult task of conducting such an investigation satis* 
factorily. * 


MB. U.\ROOUBT AT OXPCaiD. 

T he ^2ouci'ruK.Gi:NEUAi.'s speech at Oxford was by 
many degrees more inteiesting than the ordinary 
addrcKScs by irwmlxjts of Parliament which occupy the 
dreariest columns in tho daily newspapers. It is satisfacitory 
t-o find that ihcvt* are .still Parliamentary speakers who arc pot 
ashamed te study cpignimmatic tcrscuesH, to express elevate* I 
seiitimciiis in poli.shed and sonorous sentences, and to iih* 
stain from sopbistieal cant, not only on account of its un- 
soiuidiiess, l^t bocan.se it is commonplace and vulgnr. 
SiKN-e.ssful cultivaliou of the art of oratory is not tlic 
highest acicoinplisliment of a statesman, but it is a proof of 
natunil capacity, of well-applied industry, and of the t;iste 
which is as much a mcml as an intellectual quality. !Mr. 
ITarcoukt properly repaid tho considerate moderation i>f 
tho Conservative i>ortion of his constituents by diHcJaimiiig 
any intention of making a party speech. I'hey had. every 
reason to 1)C satisfied with the nioflcnition of his language ; 
and it may bo doubted wdj other they are dispo.scd te quarwel 
with tho substance of his opinions. On ail matenal 
qaestioas tho SouorroR- General is utterly opposed to 
tlio projects of tho extreme or rovolntionaiy Liberals, 
Ho denounces with just indignation “ the wild, loose, 
and impracticable stuff which is uttered about the. 
law of land ; and ho announces, not for the first 
time, that he will never bo a party to the diststablish- 
incnt of tho Church of England. As one of the few re- 
maining depositaries of tho orthodox Whig tradition, he still 
repeats the prolcRsion of belief in those princiidesof “ Peace, 

** Itetrenchmcnt, ami Iteform ** which were proclaimed on a 
ihcMisand platforms at tho time of the fii'st Keforni Bill- 
It Is true that none of the three phrases represents a 
principle; for the oxj>edicncy or possibility of peace must 
depend on circumsbiiices ; rctrciichmont is only justifiable 
w'here expenditure ba.s been excessive ; and reform, which 
has casuuly become sissociated with changes in the rc- 
}irosoutative By.stem, would imply a perpetual desire of 
change, even if the franchise and the distnbutiou of electoTnl 
power were absolutely perfect. At present there is happily 
no question of war, except in a barbarous country; Mr. 
Habcouut’s colleagues and chiefs dissent from his belief of 
tho possibility of reducing tlio army and navy ; and he him* 
self all but directly proteste against the mischievous 
scheme of reform whi(’h seems to bo contemplated by thc^ 
Government. It is, in Mr. Harcocrt’h judgment, “ not tho 
“ moment to ombark in any great scheme for tho redistri- 
“ bution of electoral power.” If Mr. Gladstone raises tho 
question for the purposes of tho general election, he may of 
coui’so count on the vote of his Boltcitob- General, who 
nevertheless shares tho repugnance to a wanton experi* 
merit which is felt by all moderate members of the Liberal 
party. 

Mr. Harcoubt’s reference te his own experience of life in 
an English parsonage was ratlier rhetorically suitable than 
strictly argumentative ; yet a practical knowledge of the- 
working of the Established Church in rural districts would 
correct the hasty judgments of many flippant tbeorisis. Tho 
moral and tho material uses of an Establishment^ indepen* 
deutly of the strictly theological functions of the clergy, are 
ch^ly connected with tho pocnliarities which excite the envy 
and dislike of Nonconformist ministere. The social jealousy 
which, as Mr. Miatji admitted, stimulates the antation 
would scarcely justify subversive legislation. On the 
narrower issue of the Education Act Mr. Habcoubt agrees, 
with the Birmingham League, though on the expediency of 
combining religious teaching with elementary education he 
differs from tho Secularists Dissenters. In his opinion 
DenominationfJ education is like^to be itumfficlent; and 
he remarked that, if the late Attobket^Genebal was at 
liberty to differ fzon^ B biout, the present SouciTOE- 
GBNERALmig^ AylEKat he agreed with hini. To agree witli 
'Mr. BRiaBT ism diffinr fromMr. Fobsteb, wlio on this question 
has the advadtoe not cmly of representiu the Govc^affltept, 
but of vindiciteig a poucy which is at feast dsfiiM and 
mtelhgibfe. Mr.^moKt, m his speech at Bim^hsm, 
repudfisteid aP responsllsiHtjy ibr the acts or intentions of 
his oolfeagnss* An unfrfenafy oritio infe^ have suggested 
that ibo profession of doctrsnss ifliOk were not to he 
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applM in 


. pwtioe was a cheap method of oaltivatmg 
; oat, if Mr. Bbioht ia content to make extrema 


. Bd^ical Hpeeehes and to concur in mx>dcrate legialativopro- 
poeala, hk own potion of the B&beml party Jiave a better 
Tight to complain than their more prudent allies. ‘ 
unlike Mr^ Bright and Mr. HAjacouBT, had not to 
\^fnak& an election speech, but to provide for national educa- 
tion ; and he fase, while opponents and captions supporters 
^^wore talking, accomplished a great part of liis task. 
Ho may perhaiw agree with Mr. Harcouut that a 
system of scho^s supported by mtes would bo pro- 
fcrtdile to the present arrangement ; but, if he had 
thrown over all the voluntary scliools which he found 
in fxistenco, he would have jHirpet rated an unjus- 
tifiablo waste of available resources, and he would not 
liavo (•arried liis Bill. Mr. Habc(H7RT is fully justitioJ in 
ivgri'iting the consequences Which one parfy attributes to 
the defects of the kducation Act and the other to the 
sectarian agitation of the Birmingham League. I'lio 
classiheation of School Board candidates and members 
according to their religions toneis or predilections is a new 
and uncomfortable syrnphnn of political disorgajiization. 
Kven at the last municiiml election, the names of town 
councillors were unfortunately descrilx^d in the newspapers 
4 W respectively Churchmen, NonconIbriniKts, or Secularists. 
Constitutional government will be seriously endangei'ed 
when the divisions of political parties habilually coincide 
either w'ith social or with I'cligious distinctions. 

The SoLioiToK.GK.VEKAr. will necossurily suspend during 
his tcrni of offico the efforts to promote retrenchment in 
which ho lias hitherto but iniperftsctly succeeded. As he 
reminded his constituents, ho moved in the lust Session for 
a Committee on Public Expenditure, and he obtained 
a Committee of which the object was to Jiclp the Govern- 
ment in reducing the emoluments of some brjxuehes of the 
Civil Service. Jn the Nciti Whig Guide a notorious |)oliti- 
eian of the day co?ilba.scs that he had asked for the place of 
Soci^etary of State, and that ho had accepted the app<nnt- 
ment of Clerk of the Kitchen, Mr. Hakcourt’s success 
Hcai’oely bore a larger proportion to his'criginal aspirations. 
He had made public in various forms his arguments, wbieh 
wen* intended to prove that the nation might suicly reduce 
its naval force, and ahpost dispense with a standing 
army. The Ministers prudently declined to entcT on an 
inquiry of tho proposed novelty and magnitude; and the 
opportunity of carping at a few items of the Civil Ser- 
vice cxpondituiv probably fiirnishod but a poor coTnj)on8a- 
tio,n for tho disappointmeht. With much political know- 
ledge, and with anility to supjdy any deficiencies which 
may yet remain, Mr. Hakcoubt ia still but in-sufficiontly 
acquainted vrith finance. His confidence in Mr, Glao- 
stonk’s financial skill is well founded ; but there is no I 
mason to suppose that it is possible to substitute for the 
Tucorae-iax any more equitable source of revenue. His 
criticisms on the “ busybody ” cbnKictcr of much recent 
legislation were more just in themselves than compli- 
meiitai’y to hia colleagues and official superiors. Thoro can 
l)e no doubt that, the Parliamentary triumphs of tho first two 
HcssioTis after tluj general election persuaded some meml)ers 
of tho Cabinet that tho condition of popularity and power 
was tho production of an intemduable series of sweeping 
measures. Ono of their members plainly stated that when 
tho Liboral pai*ty had exhausted its list of measures, it 
must look for something more to do for the mere purpose 
of justifying its existence. Mr. Brucb’s first Beer Bill, 
with all its unequalled absurdities, was rashly introduced at 
n time when it could not have been passed even if ir had 
been universally approved ; and on the same evening Mr, 
dosCHKN introduced a Bating Bill which was offensive 
and alarming'^ to large classes, although he knew 
that it could not even be discuss^ during the curront 
Session. The impression was until lately widely spread, 
both among friends and oppohents, that the Govern mont 
would neither resoiutely &fend any existing institution 
nor allow anything to be let alone.* On one point they are 
now apparently prepared to a stand, having learnt ex- 
perience from many oonteaM elactions. Mr, HUrcouet is, 
as the pablicans o£ Oxfbrd know, thoroughly sound on the 
of laM; and he refeva with satismeiion to. Hr. 
40 hP*s reocrir expression of a rimiliKr opinion. If in- 
dObenis, or ColJei^ Ee]ilow% ot eysn landowners, were as 
powerful and as united aa tilt pahHe-hom keepers^ Uwy 
also might perhaps enjoy a rsejnta ilDom hostale agitation. 
Hr. Gosonaa's threat o(»hpnlBee3r.side.of lands heh) in 
nortmaia will not b9 forgo&sii iSf tho' oljrjeots of his' 


gnutuitoua menace. Two montha. hence it wiH.belmnaw 
whether any now sacrifice is to be pffered to the 
activity which excites the admimtiou of Mr, .GxiAi>f^|F;S*0' 
devoteU. Botwithstaoidlng the neofmiim oC 
^ election, the Oovernment will be well advift^ in pipfituig 
I by the advice of the Sougitob^Gkxbral ; but tho 
of his authority will perhaps \» iiiipaiied by his un- 
I concealed indiffei*ence to coutinuaucc in office. 


SPAIN. 

O F tho many dangers and embarmsHmohts which have 
lately beset the Spanish Government, tlie most immi- 
nent end f<»rmidablo will pi*obably be avGi*t(id, It is not 
known whether there was any foundation fon tho rumour 
that tho CapUiiu-General of Cuba hnd ut imo time tendered 
Ilia resignation ou aeoouut of tho ailcgiul impossibility of 
summdoriiig the Virginius without causing serious disturb- 
ance. It now appears that evou the dominant party in 
Cuba lias become sensible of the folly of rendering Ameiioan 
intervention inevitable. The Virgi^ihis has probably by 
t his time bi*.^ii surrendered ; and possibly the otlior demands 
of* tho ruEsiOKNT may bo ultimately con coded. Some 
American jurists, as well as the majority of English writers 
on the question, jiistify the captui'e of the VirynUuif by the 
Tornado on the ground that the vessel hail no right to tlio 
pi'otection of the American flag. In 1856, when a part of 
the English squadron was tronsfciTcd from the West Coast 
of Africa to tlie Mexican Gulf, the Government of the 
United States aunounecd that no English vessel would bo 
allowed on any pretext to search a vessol bearing the 
American flag; but in the confidential instructions to the 
American cruisers, their commanding officers were informed 
that protection was only to bo given to ships which were 
bond fide entitled to use the flag. In other words, a 
foreign man of war inigiit, at the risk of committing an 
act of war in the event of a mistake, detain a 1 rador under 
tho American flag if it were certain that the flag was 
fraudulently assumed. It is now argued that the policy 
of tho Uni led States was in 1S56 controlled by .slave- 
Loldci's ; but the Senate unanimously supported the 
Pbesidknt, and Mr. Summer, the leader of the Aboli- 
tionists, took, as might bo expected, a prominent part 
in measures which wore supposed to bo otihnsivo to 
England. As the English Government practically ac- 
quiesced in tlio rule as laid down by tho Government 
of the United States, it may be x'cgarded ns a settled 
principlo of law that an alien ve-ssel cannot protect itself 
by the unauthorized use of a national flag. In the present 
instance it scoius uncertain whether the VirghmiH belonged 
to the insurgents of Cuba, or whether they had merely 
chartered an American vessel for the conveyance of troops 
and stores. Tho local authorities anil the American Viix!!- 
Consul at Kingston had given the vessel a cleiirauco on tho 
exhibition of American fiupers ; and thoro is at present no 
proof that they were guilty of any iiTognlar proceeding. 
The Phesidknt of the United States might perhaps have 
been less peremptory in his domamls if ho had not been 
justly irritated by the brutal murder of a part of the 
crew and pa.s.senger8. It was not , unreasonable that 
everything should bo presumed agaiiist the officials at 
Santiago. 

It is satisfactory to find that the S()anish Government 
has thus far not suffered from its prudent ao(|niescenco 
in the just claims of the United States. There is no 
account of disturbance or of extraordii\ary disaffection in 
Madrid ; and the collapse of tho tlireatened agitation in 
Cuba will probably satisfy the most turbulent patriots at 
homo of the impossibility of reBistanco. Nevertheless the 
most difficult p^ of the task imposed on ^nor Castbeab 
has yet to be discharged. It will h) difficult to etisuro the 
punishment .of the lunotiouaries who took part in the 
judicial massacre^ especially aa General Buiirixl,. tho 
principal offender, has returned to his post as Governor of 
Santiago. His criminality ia rendered even more oertain 
aud more odious by the details which , have beeu lately 
published. The American and English V loe^nsuls before 
the execution Applied for an Audience to the Governor, 
who both declined thmr request, and prevented them from 
sending during fte day telegraphic messages to Havannah. 
On the following dhy, when the unhappy prisoners 
itod ahceedy been put to death, Goneial BvimEt taunt- 
ingly. iqfonned the American .trioe.<Con8ul tlutt he had 
hrai prevented from attending to business on (bo 
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prevtoua day, bocaose it was a rdinous festival, 
and “ ho was ooeapiod in meditating on the divine mya- 
tcries.” It will be difficalt to reconcilo the dominant 
faction in Cuba to the condign pnniahment of leaders who | 
undoubtedly complied with the popular wish when they ' 
pnt the prisoners to death. On the other hand, neither the | 
American nor the English Government can submit to the im- I 
puuity of the principal wrongdoer. It may be taken for | 
granted that ^nor Castelar regards the conduct of the | 
Colonial functionaries with serious reprobation,’ but he may 
perhaps be powerless to inflict on them the punishment 
they aeserye, although his firmness has induced them to 
a^iquiesce in the surrender of the Virgin ms. The pretended 
de8ii*o of the Amoricaiis for war is liappily altogether 
imaginary ; and, whatever may be the ultimate result, there 
is no present risk of a rupture. 

The Canhagena iusurgents will probably be disappointed 
in the hope that the misunderstanding between Spain and 
the United States would efliect a diversion in their favour ; 
yet the most unaccountable of rebellions muintfiins itself 
with unexpected vigour. The attack on the place Ix'gan 
many days ago ; and English officers at the head<iuarte*rs of 
the beweging army thonglit that the demeanour of the 
troops and the praetieo of . the artillery wore highly credit- 
able. A part «»f the town has been clesfroyod by the 
born bardn lent ; but it is not known that .any of the forts 
have been destroyed or silenced. The Spanish fleet has 
during tlio attimk been for the most part absont, and there 
is a raiuour that the Admiral is ufruid that the erew’s 
vronld bnntiny if he were lo take an active part in the siege. 
The rebel squadron shows no disposition to engage an enemy 
who eovlaiidy (’►flers little provocation; but one vessel, coin- 
iminded by an English adventurer, has made several 
captuifft of Spanish merchant vessels, und has proeuwd 
considerable supplies of provisions. The defenders of 
^ Oarthagtma Uro iTid(‘bted to the humanity and gallaniry of 
an Italian naval officer for the removal of a largo number 
of women and childr^m ; and it is said that the loaders 
have since the beginuiug of tbo liomharclnient maintained 
coin paniti VO union among thomselvcH. One of the oddest 
events of the strange civil war is n^corded without any 
oxpre^ssion of suqu-iso, [irobably lieeauso the capacity for 
aHtoiiishnieiit has been exhaiiMted in the course of tho 
struggle. M'ho general commanding tho besieging force 
basin the middle of tho attack, returned with Ids staff to 
Madrid, and he has already had two suceoBsorH. .It is 
possible tliat General Oeijali.os may have been recalled in 
coriscquciico of his failure to reduce the . insurgent town, 
but a change in tho command of an array during a 
derisive opeiution can seldom be expedient. If General 
Cehallos has voluntarily irsigned Ins command because 
he may have bt'cn dissatished with the Govi-rnmcai, his 
conduct would in any country except Spain expose 
him to severe censure and punialiiueut. Among many 
difficulties, tho w'orst of the Spanish Minister s om- 
burrussments must bo tho impossibility of finding a general 
or an admiral whom he CAn trust. 

No fitter illustiutioii of tho blessings of Spanish Re- 
publicanism could be given than the plausible conjecturo 
that the obstinate resistance of the insurgents is encoumged. 
by a hope of priestly support. The period appointed for 
tho dictatorship of Oabtklak has nearly expired ; and tbo 
Cortes, whoso presence at Madrid made government inv- 
possiblc, will, according to the terms of tho prorogation, 
reassemble in January. It is thought possible that the 
extreme majority may, with the aid of the anarchical 
rabble of Madrid, eflect a revolution, or a change of 
Ministry, which would serve the purpose of the Federalists 
almost ns well. If their friends wore even temporarily in 
office, CoUTRE^s and llOQt^E Rarcia would at once cease 
to rebels, while their adversaries would perhaps as 
suddenly find themselves denoimced as traitors. Tbe 
episode of a rebellion, or, as in this case, of a civil 
war, has f^quently oconri^ in tho career of Spanish 
Ministers and patriots; nor is tliero reason to suppose 
that tho proceedings of tho Carthagena insurgents 
are regarded by any class of ^ politicians with extra* 
ordinai 7 moral indignation. It is possible that Senor 
Castelar may bi^como unpopular in cobseqncncc of his 
mdent assent te the demands of the United States; 
at it is scarcely to be supposed that he will allow tbo 
, Cortes to meet, except perhaps for the, purj^o of a further 
adjournment. All tbe ciinnimstancss which justified his 
c1ai)n of dictatorial power exist in uudiminished force. The 
Carlist civil war is still smouldering in the North, where 


Lizarraqa is Btill blockadingTolosa, It is impossiUe to con* 
jeeturewhether a month hence Garthag|ona may still msSntain 
its independence. Moderate and patriotic Spaniards wottld 
support tho Minister in a^Veftisal to transfer supreme ndwer 
at a perilous juncture to an incapable Assembly whioti has 
little pretence to represent the nation. The eloquen^ 
specebes which did mueb to reduco tbo country to its prel^ 
sent chaotic condition will be condoned if Gastelab con* 
tinuea to prefer the discharge of indispensable duties to a^ , 
selfish afibciation of consistency. It may be true that the 
reliels of Carthagena are tho genuine Federal Hepublicans ; 
but their failure to procure allies or imitaters in other pro- 
vinces proves that h'odcfration in Spain was only a mis- 
chievous rbetorical flouriBh. 


THE EXETER ELECTION. 

T he Exeter election took place on Tuesday, and ended 
iu tho defeat of Sir Edward Watkju by a very con- 
siderable majority. Tho result is not very Hurprising, and 
the Liberals of Exeter may coiigmtulnte tbcmsolvcs on 
having ke]>t the party so well together that over two thou- 
saml voters polled for Sir Edw^ard Watkin. He was a 
eandidato good cnoUgh to suit those w'ho w'ei'o determined 
to get a Lil^i'al in if they could, but uot good enough to 
tuni a single waveror. There is nothing voi*y captivating 
in the thought of returning to Parliament a man who is 
already Chairinau of three Kaihvay Companies, whose time 
must be almost entirely absorbed, and \\ hose interests on 
all railway mutters must be opjwsed to those of the public. 
Tt is true that Sir Edward Watkin mtido a good candidate 
in onfi way. lie did his utmost to bo popular, und in 
speaking he obUiined an easy vi<*tory over a weak antago- 
nist. 13ut his Liberalism, uitiuctive to those who by 
Libcnilism simply moan letting every one do every 
foolish thing he thinks proper, was enough to teiTify any 
one who might be inclined to look for thought, reflec- 
tion, or political principle in his representative. Mr. MiiiiS, 
on the contrary, bad faults which wei-o nuiinly negative. 
Ho could not speak ; bo could not sketch out any Conservu- 
tivo policy on any subject ; he seemed to bidong to that 
section of his party which not onl^ looks to lie educated by 
its leaders, but humbly asks that its (Miucation shall liegiu 
w’ith the alphabet. Conservatives, however, do not much 
mind this. They want a member not to be so very clever, 
but to bo a good Conservative — that is, to bo a man bolding 
an ascertained position, likely to make hinisolf locally useful, 
and pronounced satisfactery by conqwlent clerical authori- 
ties. A weak gentleman is after hjI a gentlomuTi, and, if he 
has no particuiar opiuious ou the details of politics, ho is 
certain to rally round the Altar and thtj Throne and vote as 
ho is bid. Jt was, too. in Mr. Mills’s favour that ho con- 
tested Exeter at the last dleetioii, and was only defcjatcd by 
a small majority, for, no doubt, there is some sympathy 
wHili a (candidate who is so attached to a borough that he 
will stand for it time after time. Personal liking, too, goes 
a considerablo way in elections when there is no great 
political excitement, and Mr. Mills has in abundance 
tho qualities which make men glad to do a friend a good 
turn at no great cost te themselves. A better candidate 
than Sir Kdwaud Watkin might possibly h^ve polled more 
votes than bo did ; luid it docs not follow that because Mr. 
Mills has been returned that a really good Liberal candi- 
date may not succeed against him at the next general 
elcH^tion. Still, under tho present civcumstancoa, Mr, Mills’s 
return >vas very natunil, and docs not need to ^ accounted 
for by tho use of reprehensible means. That bribery and 
corruption had been employed^ not of course by Mr. Mills 
biraself, but by his agent, was loudlv asserted by some dis- 
appointed Liberals when tbe result of tho poll became 
known. Even Sir Edward Watkin is reported to have used 
language which implied that unfair means had been used 
against him. A defeated candidate ought to be very scrupu- 
lous ill making such assertions ; and if he makes them, he 
ought to be considered bound to -prove them. 

That tho result disappointed some Exeter Liberals is 
certain, and there WRS' hoard, what under the Ballot vro 
shall always boar, the statement that, if piteiscs bo d 
kept, tbo election must have gone tbe otli^ way. i:fi|rit 
was scarcely for Exeter liberaLi to complain of bi^en 
promises when tbeir sitting representative, Mr. Bowring, 
nad' explained to them only a few days before that under 
the admirable system of the Ballot, to make promises, break 
them, and keep the conscience olisar bad becotee the .easiest 
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tbin^ posBible. ^ We do not beliere that a su^oritj of over 
three hundred is to be attributed either to coiTurpt practices 
or broken promisee. Mr. Mills has been returned because 
the lar^ number of voters wishedT to see a Conservativo 
suc^sfol, or preferred Mr. Mills to Sir Eowaud Watkiw. 
Mm as Intimate a Conservative triumph as can be con- 
\wved. It is pnrt^ of their strength as a political party that 
a candidate weak in himself is good enough for them, pro- 

• vided hois a gentleman and can be trusted ; whereas Liberals 
have from the nature of their politics a difficulty in finding 
good candidates, as the class of candidates who can be mast i 
easily found, that of amiable, mild-spoken gentlemen with 
no marked abilities or political creed, ai*e comparatively 
useless to them. The election can have, however, no 
immediate political effect. The Government will meet 
Parliament next Session unaffected by having lost 
this particular seat. Tf all tho olections that have 
taken place in the recess had been adverse to them, 
tho cose would have been very different. Although they 
would have had a considerable majority, and might have 
counted on that majority on a oriticHl division, yet, if 
one constituency after another had shown disapproval of 
tho Ministerial policy, the Cabinet would have felt weak and 
diahcai-tened, and the existing House of Commons might 
have seen itself subjected t(i the reproaoS with which the 
French Assembly is taunted, that it docs not represent tho 

• countty. But as tho Gkivernment has mcirely won here 
and lost there, and os there is no general current of opinion 
against them, and no OTIC is prepaml to bike their places 
if they were turnod out, they have a.s fair a chance of carry- 
ing their measures next Session as a Government can have 
with a House of Commons on tho eve of dissolution, Tho 
Kxetor election is said to ho n w'arning ; but of what is it a 
warning, and to whom ? It is indwd a proof of wliat is 
clear enougli if tho Parliamentary history of recent years is 
considered. Tho election of 1868 did not reflect tho per- 
manent strength of the two ]mrties in tho English boroughs. 
Tho Tabcrals have probably a majority in them, as Mr. 
Disraeli confoasca, but they have not so large a majority as 
tho returns of 1868 would lead us to supposso. The election 
in tliat year was lield in a time of great ex<*itomcni, and 
Mr. Gladstone and Jiis collcogues had thou tho advantage 
of being out of otfico and looked upon -justly, w'o think — as 
men capable of considerable things if' they had a chance ; 
whereas (lie Conservatives had receutly stultified their past 
political lives by becoming tho authors of a sweeping 
Reform Bill, Jt thu.s happened that the Liberals had an 
accidental advantage which raised their successes in tho 
English hoTOugbs beyond what accorded with their perma- 
nout strength. It is curious, in looking through tho records 
of tho elections iu 1868, to notice how very small the 
majorities were in many cases by w'hich Liberals were then 
elected ; and a small majority is easily reversed. There are 
many boroughs of whicli it may bo said with consideiublo 
conlidoiieo that they will return a Liberal after a Conser- 
vative Ministry has been some time in office, and a Conscr- 
vatlvo lifter a Libeml Ministry has been some time in office, 
parties being so evenly balanced that the inevitable grumbler 
can make his inflaence felt. Exeter is perhaps one of 
these boroughs, and the day may come when tho tenure of 
office by Ids friends may, in tho turning of the wheel of 
fortune, cost Mr. Mills his hard- won scat. 

It may perhaps happen before long, although no dis- 
tinct signs of Bucli a thing happening appear at present, 
that accidental causes will give the Conservatives a share 
^ of the representation greater than their permanent strenfl^h I 
in the cousiitnoncies warrants ; and this will be needed if 
they are to have a Ministry that can take offico with credit. 
We may go so for ns to say that, although there are no 
distinct signs as yet of such a thing happening, it is not 
difficult to see how it might hai)pen. Talang the country 

. all thnmgh, penominattonalism is evidently stronger than 
Anti-Denominationalism, and beer is stronger than temper- 
ance. Each constituency may of coui'so have its special 
leaning on tho subjects of education and lioensiiig, and 
therefore what is true of tho country generally may 
not apply to any pardcnlar borough. Or, again, the 
suljoot of education may not be exclusively iidportant in 
thfLMltmatiou ofi|a constituency, and a member may bo 
ro®,^K on tho general issues of Imperial policy, or 1 
becsX^ ho is a specially flt man to be in Parliament. 
there is always a probability that the general Opinion of tho« 
country will be reflected in the opinlbii of any one con* 
stituency, and therefore the chances ore that Denomina# 
tionalism and beer vrill make their ix^uenoo felt in the 


boroughs/ It seems to many Liberala very hard 
should bo to the cost of tho Liberals only that this influ- 
ence is felt. They say, truly enough, that it is the ' 

the present Government on Eda<^oti that is oonsidored 
to be too favourable to Tlenominatioualism, end tiiat the 
Licexising Bill was passed with tho concunenoe of the 
Conservative party. All this is tme, but ardent Donumi- 
nationaUsts and irritated publicans do not trouble them- 
selves to do justice or to go into the histoiy of tho means by 
which Acts of Parliament have boon passed. They ask 
thcmsolves the very simple question whether Codun or 
Short is tlioir friend, and the Conservativo or the Liberal 
tho more bkely to stand by sects and public-houses ; and a 
inido but sufficient common sense tolls them that it is the 
Conservatives. They observe that those who axe working iu 
favour of Anii-Denominatioiialism and the Permissive Bill 
are, iu nine cases out of ten, Liberals, and they preter the 
party which is freo> from suspicion. Wo must own that, if 
judged fitmi their own point of view, they seem to us quite 
right. It is a matter of great regret that constiiuenoics 
will insist on ignoring all but one or two pet questions, and 
are so apt to put out of sight that there are other issues of 
greater moment whitdi llwy piactically holji to determine 
by forgetting thorn. But wo must take men as they are, and 
it is al)snrd to talk us if political power in England was gx- 
clnsivcly in tho hands of wise and enlight>oned men. Con- 
stituencies will attach too much importance to the little 
things that spccinlly interest voter.s for tho time being* 
whatever wo may do or say. The disestablishment of tho 
Irish Church was not one of these little things. It Whs a 
gn^at question of Imperial polity on which the con- 
stitucncics were asked to jtass judgment. But it had the 
cilect of giving the Liberals a majority accidentally hvrgc. 
Tu-day is a day of little, not great, quosiions ; but these 
little things may suffice, although, as we have said before, 
there is no irustwerthy evidence that fcliey will suffice, to give ^ 
tho Conservativt^s an uccidontally large share iu tho repre- 
sentation of English boroughs at tho next general election. 


THE FllEXCII ELKOTOlUL LAW. 

T he Duke of Broglie evidently intends to make tho 
Committee of Thirty useful. A short time back it 
was supposed that they were to confino themselves to tho 
construction of a Constitution, and that tho process of 
reforming the constituencies by tho excision of ^publican 
electors would be undertaken by the Cabinet. It now' 
ap] ears that the Government intend to obtain all tho snp- 
port that can be given by the vote of a Committee before 
bringing this extremely awkward question before the As- 
sembly. Tho Committee of Thirty is composed of five 
Lil)oi’als, six members* of tho Right, and ninotecn of tlic 
Right Centro ; and upon tho propriety, or rather the necra- 
siby, of a Reform Bill, tho two latter seciious ore agrecMl. 
Perhaps a further impetus may bo given to their zefil hy the 
result of to-morrow’s elections. Four doputics are to be re- 
turned by three departments, and should the extreme South, 
the extreme West, and the almost metropolitan district of 
Seine and Oiso agree in electing Republicans, tho case 
in favour of reform may be taken as proved. There 
is a little inconsistency perhaps in bnnging on this 
measure while tho Bill for regulating tho election 
of Mayors is still under consideration, fdnee one of the 
reasons given for taking the nomination out of the hands 
of the Municipal Counc^ is that tbejr dect men who refuse 
to help the Prefects iu getting the right sort of candidates 
sent to the Assembly ; and it might be plausibly argued 
tliat the Government had better wait and see what efficient 
Mayors can do for them before weeding the constituencies. 
But the Duke of Broglib no donbt knows that after all 
tho most well disposed of Mayors cannot do the Govern- 
ment much service in this way. Their oo-operation is not 
to be despised, because where you have to deal with an 
adverse population no means of enlightening or persuading 
them snoiild he left untried. However caAeMly the 
Electoral Ijaw may be drawn, it must leave many ]^pob- 
can voters on tho register, and as some of these may be 
open to official pressure, there will be something for tho 
layers to do, even if the voters oould he made as 
few as they were in the gedden days of Louis Phii<ippx. 

With twoniv-five out of thi^ votes in the Com- 
mittee securea befbrehand, the Govomment will come 
before the Assembly with the prestige of an inuncnse 
majority. There is danger in this, however, as weB 
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:i!#Rafoty. After all, tho support of a Oommitfoe is only 
v.ilaablo in so far as it represents support which will ho 
lorthcominpf ia tlw AsfMunbly itself, and the" way in which 
the Committee of Thirty boon ooiistitnted makes it 
4'|uite worthless for this pnrposer On tlio question of a 
now Klcrtoral fjaw the Liberal Opposition may count upon 
securing moro votes than upon almost any other, and, if 

pia ticH are likely t*> be so equally divided os to make 
the issue of iho <iobato uncertain. Jn such a caso as 
this nothing injures tbo chances of a Bill more than 
over-coiifidnnco on tho part of its promotci’sj hut it, is 
ilittioiilt not to bo a litllo ov’cr-contidout wheiv tin? Bill 
has at its l>ftrk the n^commotidatiou <jf live-si-xths of a 
(’o)i»miltee. Theix^ has been no opportunity for rehearsing 
tlioso Tiairow ciivisioiiB in which tin? capture of a single vote 
may turn tlie seale. A minority of one-sixth is nJmost c.er- 
to stick closely together. There i.^ no room lor enJeu- 
liition or conibinaiion. The minority ieunis 1o take bf'ing 
outvotcid as a thing of course, and coTiMupieiitly niakes no 
ctfort to tivoid it. If tho Comiuittco ni 'i'liirty li.ul berii 
constituted on the principle of itproducing, with some 
npproach to accuracy, the division of pnrtic.s in the 
*\sseTtd)ly, this danger would have been avoided. It would | 
have been p(jh>-sihlo to rowN'-rist how this or that section of, 
tho Opposiiioti would slaiul uliccted towards the Hill, and , 
tliero would lui.ve been time to diwise coniprornises aiid I 
arfn,ngf)mt;ut.s by vvhieh their wipport, or at hnisl their 1 
nbstuution, inirdd. have been secured. As it is, the teinpcT 
of parties in the Assemhiy cjiii only be gnes>(*d at down to 
tho fcmo when the Hill comes on for discussion. Tlio fact 
tlijit it will 1)0 pitiseatod liy a very largo majority t>f the 
Coiiuuittoo of Thirl y will be nothing in its favour, heeause 
tliG circmostaiu’cs under which the OoinTnission was choscii 
have been more than ex)mmonly notorious. Bvi rybody 
will rotnomber tho deterini nation of the llight ami 
the liight Centre in tho lirsb instance to admit no 
more than thrc*o mcnihcTS of the (’)ppc.^ition to sliare 
in their del ihernt ions, and even at last to admit no morn 
than five; and, with that liitlo incident in tho background, 
tho As.«!ondjly will not bo greatly iniju'e.ssod, even if the 
CoruTnilteo adopi:^ tlio Bill by fivc-and-tivonty voles (»ut of 
thirty. 

Tho introduction of anew Electoral Law is tantamount 
(o a corifossiorj that all the orclimuy moans of inlluoocing 
elections which Eresneh Governments have at their disposal 
ai’C unavailing in prosouco of the resolute preference of tho 
Djition for R'epuhlinan institutions, l^rubahly if the con- 
stituencies had any faith in the professions of the Ministerial 
journals that the jU’olongaLion of Mar.s3ial MAoMAiriA's 
powers means the continuuneo of tho Uepublic for seven 
>car.s certain, the issueofsonieat lonsiof the partial eleclions 
would bo less uufavouiubloto the (lovcDiment, l’h« really 
Consei-vativo clcmtaits in tho nation appear to desii-o a 
Uepublic, but they would bo content, wdlli, or rat.hi r they 
would c(5iiainly prefer, a llopuMic of an oxcwdingly moderate 
typi?. M. THiKii.s saw this, and was anxious to Irairne a 
Itopublican Constitution in eoiicert with tho Conservalivt? 
nnijority in the Assembly. Tho Coriscrvat.iNo majority re- 
fused to ho u.sod for such a purpose, and from that hour 
ilicy have becu .set down by tlic constituencies n.s Mommdi- 
ists at heart. If the Eusion had never been (jflocted, iliis 
.suspicimi would possibly have died away; but an n vowed 
ntUmipt to set. up a Monarchy, following ujiou a refusal to 
iict up a BtJ[)ublie, uatumlly oouHriued and strengthened it. 
What is to prevent tho Due i»i2 Bhoglif. from aequi(?scing in 
a Moinirchical ittii'igut! next year, as ho undoubtodlyacipii- 
eseed in one thin year? If he was pixjventod from placing 
tho Count of CuAMDOiU) on the throne only by an in- 
oppoi^uue letter from tho Count himself, tho appearance of 
:i letter of a diilevout kind may revive his convietioTi that 
Monarchy and order are ideas xvbich'do not admit of lioing 
pcrnuvncutly tlissevered. Or Buppose that tho Count of 
OuA&iiioJiP were after all to abdicate, and that tho Count of 
Eauis were to give, as ho would give, all the guarantees 
tluvt tho Kiglit Coutro wish to oUain from their King, 
would not Sio Duke of BuouLtu hold that this change 
ab-^lved him from the obligation to keep the Uepublic 
going for seven years ? It would bo rash to say that tbo 
auswers which those who ask these questions usually give 
to them arc tho correct ouas. It is enough tluit they are 
tho answers whicti a.Fo accopbod by the grofitor part of the 
Ercnch peoph ■ The mors the attitudo of the ooustituencius 
is studied the moiv evident it becomes that tiie existing 
OavorAment is distrusted, not bo mach because it is re- 
ttctionary, as becamso it is Bw^m'oted of being Monarchical. 
Thoro never was a time when Ercuch elections hod so good 


a claim as they have at present to be accepted oa .giving tins 
real mind of the Freiicb people. The fbaor of ofimiiding the 
Iiiu.lical.s which has sometimes inflnouoed the electors is^ 
to say the least, neniraluBed bv the foair of offending the 
authorities, and the failure of tlie Government hitherto 
to carry a single election is assuredly not to be attribut^ 
to any utiwillingncRa to turn the lust fear to aoeount. 4pL 
Deform Bill the object of which is to deprive large num- 
lior.-t of clci.'toi'fi of the sufiiuge is unmiBtakeably' designed ^ 
us a ]>iini.shmciit for the manner in which they have used it 
hcrctolbrc. It is (jnito possible that it may fail of its ob- 
ject, cvtMi it* it l)rcomo8 law, because its success is bound up 
‘with the tlujory that the Itepublican fooling is only fgund in 
t j)o lower 8t rata of tlio constiiueucios, and that if those can be 
brtuiKhod from tlio electorate all will go well. If it should 
iurt) out that the Kfpublicau feeling is distributed vertically, 
and tluit the liighcr cIubscs of electors arO equally Repub- 
lican with tlio lower, tho result of a new Electoral Law may 
bu to lespen tho aggregate of votoi*s at each election, not tho 
piMportiun given to this or that eandidato. And that such a 
law will bo pas.'jcd even by the existing Assembly is an 
ao.Mimptiou of conBidei*ablo lx)ldnoflS. 


IlOEfciKUOLD SirFERAGE IN COUNTIES. 

T DIO advocates of the extension of household suffrage to 
(?onnty constltuoneics arc naturally encouraged by 
Mr. CIi.ao.stone’s .assent to rt'ceivo a deputation on llio sub- 
ject from bodies wliich in’ofoHS to represont the Jigriculiural 
IfibourcTS. They are probably jnstiiied in the inference that 
tho Govern niont >\ill bring in a Household Sulfrago Bill in 
tho Tic.vb Session. Tho l(^ng period of two or perhapB tlmio 
years ha.s cliip.=?od since Mr. Gladstonf formally aunouncrod 
that the change, however desirable, would not be proposed, 
by him.self during the remainder of his political career. 
When he phslgcd liiiriself t.o postpone a now disturbaneo of 
tho chs'torfil system, lie did not think that ho should live to 
make honsehold PufVrage iu counties one of the principal 
ipBiics of tho no.xt gtmcml election. If the coT)jo<*ture of 
lilt? cntliuRiuslio journal nhich divides its affections between 
Air. (ir.ADsKiNF and M. Gamiiftt.v is well founded, tho 
sullVago is to be given to the labourers as to model school- 
boys, by way of reward for gootl behaviour. It scoms, 
accordijig to the S]n*tMor, that the artisauB wero enfran- 
chised in consequence of their gooil conduct during the 
cotton famine; aial the Inbouvci's have earned a similar 
boon by their sagacious adoption of Mr. Ancu’s advieo to 
stj'iko for a rise of wages. Of course their laudable regard 
for thoir own iiitei-estj is described as a Bolciun okcrciso of 
virtue. Tho labourers have displayed, among other quali- 
ties, “a dumb pathetic earnestness,** audit is high iimo 
that, no loiigiT tlundi, “they should bo permitted to speak 
“ oni. their moving, slow-tengneil eloquence on the politics 
“ of ritnd lOugluiid.’* lurioccut t.hoorio.s of this kind 
would not dusovve st'rions disoussion if they wore not 
likely to lrilUioiic.4i Mr. Guadstosf'.r «ifignJar temperament. 
In the pivsfnt iuMance it is more reasonable to attribute 
his policy to a iimni common place and prosaic motive. His 
gralituitc to tho Iaboiu'(*rs |>erbaps relates rather to the 
iiituro favours wliich they may confer by thoir votes 
on the Liiiernl. party thau to tho dumb and pathetic 
eloqueneo w^ith which they have demanded three or 
four ttdditiotml shillingB a week. Af?’. TkBVKLTAN and 
other nprosentativos of ultnv-domoemey frequently aaseri 
that they have never heat'd a plausible argument 
against the equixlizatiou of the frauehiao in tewn and 
country. It ia ptTl’cctly true that, if symmotry is the tost of 
sound political organization, tho whole coniitiy ought to 
bo ut once carved out into equal electotnl districts, with a 
poife<5bly uniform suffrage. It is perhaps becoming an 
anachronism to object that a principal object of consti- 
tutional nrmngomoats ia good government, including 
freedom of opinion, security for pro^rty and order, and 
piotection of the rights of the minority. At this moment 
the working classes, if they thought nt to, combine thoir 
forces against the rest of the oommunity, ^old have it in 
their poweqL.t /0 return to the House of Commons a majoeity 
of Ixirougli members, who x:^ht possibly not have mcelved 
tho votes of a single proprietor, tradesman, or mdBmer 
the educated proftf^Hions.^ It has been truly remarCU that 
"a low fiwchise in JihjglaDd is more really democratic thait 
in aiw other civihzed country. The majority of English 
hoosoholders live apern weekly wages, and owa no sealmetl 
property, except perhaps mmiture,, or monc^ in the 
Savings Bank. English artisans receive larger incomes 
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struck the first blow, and struck it without {Provocation. As 
regards Germany the Pope has a better case. Jfc is not 
exactly a good case, bocause no one except the persons im- 
modintoly concerned knows the real facts of the quarrel, 
but is, at all events, a plausible case. Wo agi’co with 
Archbishop Mannimq that the recent ecclesiastical legis- 
lation in Prussia ooustitutos a direct attack upon the 
Church in its spiritual character. The answer of the Timea 
that the Gorman Empebor is only doing what Hknry VIII. 
did before him leaves out of sight several important con- 
sideration. Jn the first plac^ in England the King and 
the Parliament were legislating for a Church to which 
they themselves belonged, whereas the German Emphrob 
and the Prussifui Parliament are legislating for a Church 
of which they are not members. The Tupor Reforma- 
tion did HO far answer to its name that it was cfiectod by 
men yrho professed to bo Catliolics. The Prussian Refor- 
mation is being carried out by men who have no more right 
to remodel iho Roman Catliolic Church than Mai'shal Mac- 
Mahon and the Duke of^pBOGLiE would have to remodel 
the Eroiich Protestant Chtu’cli. In the next place, iho 
Prussiau Reformation docs not even claim to be a religious 
movement. There is probably quite as much religion alx>at 
it as there was about iho Tupor Reformation, but the 
superior honesty of the German statesmen puts them in 
this respect at a disadvantage. They avow that they are 
making ecclesiastical changes to serve a purely political 
purpose, and though their frankness may bo respectable, it 
brings the arbitrary chajuctor of their acts into very 
strong relief. In the third place, it is exceedingly 
doubtful whether, if iho Roman Catholic Church wore 
prepared t-o abandon her official position in Pmsaia, her 
demand for ^oodom would meet with any other i^'cop- 
tion than it meets with now. Prince Bismarck, we suspect, 
would frankly reply to any offer of such abandonment that 
he had no intention of relaxing the Ixild which circum- 
BtanccB have given him over the Catholic clergy. If tho 
resignation of the stipends liitherto fuiid them by the 
Government would release the bishops iVom the obligation 
to yield oliodionoe to the now ooclesiusiical law's, they would 
probably bo glad to give them up. 

Tt must bo confoHBcd, however, ihal< ihero is a good 
ileal of mystoiy about the causes whicli have induced tho 
German Government to tako up its present attitude towards 
the Roman Catholic Church. The Pofk asserts that tho 
clergy arc absolute lambs in the matter, and that tho 
charges of conspiracy which tlie Eiufs^ror of Germany 
brings against them aro merely the iiivoTitions of a 
wolf who is resolved to devour them under one 
pretence or another. Ho has at all events this in Lis 
favour, that no evidence has ever boon brought forward 
in support of tho Gorman accusations. If the Roman 
Catholic ol<jrgy bad repeatedly Won convicted of conspiracy 
against tho new German Empire, there would at any rate 
be this excuse for violent IcgiHlution, that it was designed 
to anii(‘ipate a danger which it had been found impossible to 
guard against by tbe usual precautions. As it is, wo are 
reduced to taking Prince Bismarck’s word — for on this point 
the Emfkror can scarcely bo regarded as more than the 
mouthpiece of tho Cuangellor — that he bos discovered a 
scries of dangerous intrigues, not one of which has ever 
como to tho surface or mode itself apparent to other eyes 
than bis. On the other bond, there is nothing in Prince 
Bismarck’s antecedents that makes it likely that he should 
Buddenly come forward in the character of a Protestant 
crusader, and there is good reason to believe that not very 
lon^ before tbe introduction of tho new laws he made the Pope 
a distinct offer of alliance. Archbishop Manning attributes 
the action of tho Government to a compact with secret 
societies, and quotes a passage from a Masonic organ to the 
effect that tho Emperor's letter to tho Pope was dictated by 
the spirit of ,Ereomasonr;f . It is natural enough that a 
newspaper which has in view the interests of Frcemasoniy 
should try to identify a series of popular measures with tho 
views of the society it represents. But this fact only tends 
to derogate firom tho reol importance of tho Ajrohbishop’e 
extract. An alleged sympathy Wtween the German Empbbob 
and Freemasonry ia rather a small foundation to support a 
whole system of policy opposed in many of its features to 
all that could hpve bee n expected either from tho Sovereign 
or from his Minister. W^e put it to Archbishop Manning 
whether it w not mois* probable that since the overthrow 
of Austria^ and still m6rt‘ Exnce the overthrow of France, 
th(r aggrandisement of Prussia has been an olgeot of 
iealous dread, and, as Sf consequence, of underhand hostility, 


to a clergy who have boon trained to regard the^restoratioii 
of the Pope’s temporal power as the end to which all their 
labours should be directed. 

The Pope’s denunciation of the German ecclMuistical 
policy brings him by a natural process to a dennneiation of 
Old (’aibolicB. Upon this subject tbe Pope can only expri^ 
himself in one way, nor have the persons against whom liv 
curses are directed any right to complain of being maw 
the objects of them. So long as tne members of the 
Roman Catholic Church who reject the Vatican decree * 
were willing to dispoxiso with an ecclesiastical organization 
of their own, the Pope could affect to reg^ them 
as children who had not yet loft their father’s roof, 
however just might bo the cause of displeasure they 
hiiv'e given liim. When they proceeded to set up a 
bishop for themselves, and to obtain conHocitition for him 
from tho latest, and for that i*eason the most hateful, of 
Eurojx^an sohisma, it was evident that the PoPE would in 
futui-e never open his mouth to them except for the 
purpose of oxooiumiinication. Rendered into commonplace 
English, tho Papal abuse of “ a certain notorious apostate 

from tbe Catholic faitli, Joseph Hurkrt Reinkens,” is 
simply an intimation that in future the Old and tbe Novr 
Cnt.hnlics can liavo nothing to say to one another. Whether 
the former have been wise, from tlieir own point of view, 
in pushing matters to this cxtnsmity, is a question which 
only the event can answer. ’J'ho immediate prospects of 
the new community w^ill perhaps be improved by the 
adoption of a decided course ; but the chances of tho breach 
being healed under some future Pope are certainly fewer 
than they were before Bishop Reinkens’s election. 


RAILWAY BmiOOTOllS AND THE BOARD OP 
TRADE. 

W HEN Mr. Laino'h letter to tho President of tlie Board 

of Trade, in reply to tho recent Circular of that < 
department witli regard to railway accidents, was published, 
it was thought that it was perhaps intended, not only os a 
vindication of tho Brighton Railway, but as a general plea 
on behalf of all the Companies. If ibis had boon iho case, 
iho Companies on whoso lines tho greatest number of 
disasters occur would certainly have been open to tlio taunt 
that they wci*g endeavouring to shelter iheutselves be- 
hind a compiralively innocent am^ wcll-liehaved lino. It 
appears, however, that the Companies are not disposed to 
confide their ease to a single spokesman, and that there ia 
to be a separnie and distinct reply from each of them. This 
is certainly necessary, bocauce the case of tho Brighton 
Railway is very different from that of some of tho others. 

Mr. Laino’s letter showed that the Brighton Railway is a 
woll-managed and consequently safe lino, but it did not 
in thcleavsi shake the arguments contained in Mr. Cuickbstbe 
Foutescuk’h Circular; indeed it might almost bo regarded 
as an emphatic confirmation by an cxpcrioncod Railway 
Chairman of all that Mr. Fortescub had said. Tho object 
of tbe Circular was to point out that railway disasters 
might to a great extent be prevented by improved 
methods of working and mechanical contrivances. Tho 
object of Mr. Laino's letter was to show that acd- 
deuts rarely occurred on his lino ; and he explained 
that the reason why they did not occur was becauso 
tho Company had practically anticipated M^ Fobtesoue’s 
advice, and adopted most of the preoaultons against 
accidents which he recommended. If Mr. Laing had 
had to sav that accidents occurred on lus line notwith- i 
standing tho adoption of precautions, that would have been, 
in one way, an answer te tho Board of Trade. But fjiie 
whole drift of his argument is that, whore precautions aro 
taken, accidents aro prevented. And this argument of 
courao cuts two ways, beoAUse, if we find that accidents do 
not occur when precautions are taken, it may be not un- 
i reasonably ' {MTSumed that, when accidents do occur, it is 
because precautions have been neglected, hfr. I^o'B 
letter has been followed by one ^ Mr. CastIiSman* the 
Chairman of the London and South-Westmif who writes 
to muoh the same effect. He pleads that there were 
only three accidents on his line last year, and none 
tho year ^ore, and he attributes this to the^jMirefiil 
maintonanbe and working of the railway. 
system has been adoj^d on the South-Western, to well 
as bn the Brighton Railway, dnd every effort is said to 
be .]nade\foF providing . adequate accommodation fbr ^ 
traffic. Hr. Laino and Mr. OAsnsMAN both contend 
that continuous teakes cannot be adopted until fiuther 
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'WperimentA hare be^ made on the eubjeot, and that abso- 
** lute punctmllty *' in the departui'e and arrival trains is 
an impossibility. On the drst of theso points the argument 
is a musiblo one, but it is obvious that it might be used to 
justify the postponement of every hind of scientific im- 

€ vement &r an indefinite period It is always possible 
t an invention may bo improved, or that a bettor iuven- 
i may bo forihcoming ; but common setiso has to bo con- 
tent with the best that can bo got at the time. It is highly 
‘ probable that in a qunrier of a contury continuous brakes 
will be much nearer perfection than at prtisont ; yet oven an 
imperfect brake of inis kind would be a gimt advantage at 
tiio prestuit moment. As to the impossibility of ensuring 
absolute punctuality, nobody expects it. All that is asked 
is that tniius shall not bo unretusonably unpunctual, so as to 
cause great inconvenience and loss to passengers, and | 
mThaps to endanger their lives. An occasional delay of a 
few minutes would be nothing, but systematic delays of an 
hour or more could eortaiiily bo prevented. 

Mr. Moon, on the part of the London and North- 
Western Eailway, has undertaken the more onerous task 
of defending that railway against the strictures of tho 
Pkksidknt of the Board of Tbads. Ho jvgreta that a 
charge of the gravest possible character— that of neglecting 
tho means wliich may bo at their command for securing the 
safety of tho public — should have been made against the 
railway companies ; and bis argument amounts to a denial 
that, as far as tho London and North-Western is concerned, 
anything is left undone wliioli can lie done to prevent acci- 
dents. This is a difiereni line of argument from that taken 
by Mr. Lain a and Mr. Oastleman, who plead that they 
have scarcely any accidents, and attribute this to tho com- 
pleteness of their precautions. Mr. Moon cannot deny that 
a good many accidents occur on the London and North- 
Western ; but ho resorts to an ingenious argument to 
comfort the public on this point. He explains that tho 
registration of accidents is more exact than it used to be, 
and that is the reason why there is apparently a greater 
number of accidenia; so that, in point of fact — and ho 
wishes it to be known for the honour of his Company — the 
London and North-Western has always been in tho habit 
of killing and maiming a great many more people 
every year than was generally supposed. It does not 
seem to us that this helps Mr. Moon very much. Tho 
real queition is whether aaudents occur on this railway 
which might bo prevented. Mr. Moon says No ; but the 
value of this answer obviously depends on what ho thinks 
it possible to do to prevent aixddents. Tho Wigiui accident 
may bo taken as a very good teat. hir. Moon contends that this 
accident ** has not been proved to result from any defective 
“ arrangemonts of tho Company” ; and on this ground com- 
pensation has been refused to the sufferers. When it is said 
that no defective arrangomciits have been proved, this must 
mean only that they have not been proved to the satisfac- 
tion of tho officials of the Company, because it is known 
that they were proved to tho satisfoedion of the Board of 
Trade Inspector and of the jury at tho inquest. Captain 
Tyler pointed out that a tmin of maximum length 
hod been driven at an oxcessivo rate of speed over 
** a part of the permanent 'way whero the traffic and 
” shunting were almost incessant, and .where a high 
“ condition of maintenanco was not preserved,” through 
facing-points, the locking apparatus of which was 
in need of repair. The jury, m returning a verdict of 
**Accidonttl death,” added that the London and North- 
Western Company wore not justified in allowing engine- 
drivers to run through such a station at a high rate of 
speed, and that, in their opinion, tho speed of fast and 
(i^through tmiiis should be materially sla^ened on passing 
such pl^es. Yet, after this, we aro told that travelling on 
this railway is made as safe as possible. Thean was an 
acridont on this railway at Adderley Park station, near 
Birmingham, on Wednesday, in consequenoe of the shunt- 
ing of a goods train in front of a passenger express. In 
this case the fog is suggested as an excuse) but it hap- 
peim that a fortnight b^re there was a procisely similar 
accident at the same place. There can be no^miestion 
many of the principal stations on tho NortIuWestem 
Bailwa^ aro altogether inadequate for the traffic ; that the 
mi^ hue is consequently turned into a goods-yard; and 
tC»»ho perversity of the Company in running expresses 
at fuU speed through s^ons which aro constantly Ipooked 
in this manner is as infllUble a way of putting passengers- 
in danger of being killed or mau^d as can poreibly be 
imagioed. Mr. Moon, asserts that bis Company dtKia |^)t 


run trains at high i^d for its own advantage, thM dMb 
trains are very cosily and trouMesome, and iluit if 
Uament would reduce the speed it would be a . gain 
to the Company. To this it may be answoEed that ft 
is not usual to find a Bailvmy . Company voluntarily 
sacrificing a legitimate gain in order to serve the publics 
and that, although a Company may lose in one way 
by fast trains, it gains in another way. The reasou 
why trains are ran at an excessive pace thn.mgh dan* 
geroTiB junctions is simply because, if trains w'ere not 
hnn*ied on this >vay, the Companies would not get so much 
traffic as at present over the existing lines. Mr. Moon t^os 
credit to the Company for having Imd down additional lines 
and enlarged stations and sidings at various points, as if all 
this w'ore a pm'c sacrifice for tlie pnblid. It is not, however, 
exactly a sacrifice for a flourishing trader to enlarge his 
premises so that ho may do a larger business, and this is 
simply what the North-Western has done. It could not by 
any possibility have carried its increasing traffic unless it 
had provided some further accommodation for it, and tho 
quan*el which the public bos with tho Company is that it 
has not yet done enough in that way to provide for the 
safety ef travellers. 


IX)RD CARNARVON ON SCIENCE. 

L OBT) CARNARVON lias been delivering an address which 
puts into something like definite shape a vogue but widely 
diffused prejudice. Some excellent people regard science as 
nccfisflnrily irreligious*, and though wo would hope that wider 
loiowlcdgo is beriming to dissipate that ftar, many people still 
tliink, and not without some justificatiem, that scientific sti^y 
encourages a harsh, dogmatic, and proseio frame of mind. ^ We 
should be glad if we could altogether deny the truth of this im- 
putation ) but we aro bound in conscience to admit that it is not 
entirely groundless. A one-sided development produces charac- 
teristic faults. A man who devotes himself entirely to art is 
occasionally wanting in respect for abstract truth, and trios to meet 
argument by unreasoning sentiment. Die man, on the other hand, 
who devotes himself entirely to science is ajst to despise any con- 
sideration which cannot be packed into a rigid formula, and some- 
times carries into an inappropriate sphere the habits of positive 
assertion which he has acquired in the region of strict 
demonstration. All this is not only true, but important at 
*the present moment. Lord Oarna^on had a very good theme 
in impressing upon a youthful audience the importance of a com- 
plete culture, tendency of modern eduiultion, espi^ially as 
lostered by compt^titivo examinaiion, is to make specialists of 
boys 08 well as of men. The lad who thinks no study yaloablo 
except as it is productive of marks is likely to dovolop into the 
man who thinlcs no piece of knowledge useful that coimot be 
expressed in a statistical table. And there could be no more appro- 
priate ocension than a distribution of prizes for insisting upon the 
miserable nature of a training which encourages a youth to devote 
himself exclusively to some one branrh of knowledge at the 
period when his mind is still most plastic. We could, however, 
nave wished that Lord Oarnarvon had taken a more complete 
view of his subject. He might have pointed out that science 
should 1x3 an essential pari of a sound education, though it.should 
not be pursued to tho exclusion of others. Wo fear that at present 
the danger of turning out youths too thoroughly imbue«I with 
scientific notions is extremely remote, and that it is much more 
important to improve our methuds of scientific teaching than to 
take precautions against its being pushed to excess. 

Meanwhile, however, let us look a little more closely at I^ord 
Carnarvon^ argmuont. There runs through it an assumption 
whidi is tacitly made by a great many popular writers, though 
it is not very easy to put'it into a definite shape. Science is fre- 
quenlly per^nifiod and regarded os a sort of dark power working 
on principles of its own entirely opposed to those whi<^ prevail 
in other spheres of thought. S:$cience and religion^ or science and 
art, are talked about as though they were ant^omstic forces, and 
aa though a proposition might be artistically true and scientifically 
fiilse, or vies vend. It is therefore worth while to repeat 4 >Dce 
more that science is nothing except organized and accuraU* know- 
ledge. We can talk scientifically abont chemical questions because 
wo have discovered certain ' invariable chemical laws, and can 
deduce consequences from tliem with what wo call absolute 
accuracy. Sociology is not yet, if it ever will be, a science except in 
name, because we nave not discovered such laws j and our knowledge 
is therefore empirical and unsystematic. Science therefore includes 
that province of inquiry which has been fturlv conquered and mapped 
out: and though new regions are being daily annexed, there ere 
still whole oo^ucuts where we have to guide our course^ guess- 
work, and not by rules worked into a definite system. The more 
thoTouglily imbued a man may be with the scientific spirit, the more 
perfe^y he will appreciate the limits within which his motheds 
are reauy satisfiictbty. If scientific stu 4 y teaches him to speak 
Vfith absolute coiffidence In regard to itmthAmiaticalrqueations, and 
with soiue approach to idMoUtte confidenre in many cliemical or 
pbyeiol^oii questions, it should teach him as emphatically that 
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aiich oojrUiirfly is out of place in the inquiries which still lio hoyond 
the ftciontiiic rejjion. This gives the wol answer to some of Loiri 
Oiirijdt vuira conxplftints about sdentiiic tendencies. IIo telU uf*, 
Ibr that Ooiiito pi'opi^sed to erect on intolemblo dcspotirtin 

by Iransk'rriug all tho Dowens hitherto wielded by priests to 
oum of scioiif^o. Ijord Camarvoit's opinion is 8apporte<l by Mr. 
Mill, nml by almost everybody who is not a true believer 
in the “reli^don of hmnnnity.’* But what is tiie vital error in 
ComUi’s Horial 8\sUun? Lord Carnarvon seems to tliiiik that the 
iauh. was that we svstein did not moko allowance for the ** tender 
and softer ft^lings’’ ; and thei*efore he appears to fancy that 
Comte’s aim was to fort^ all people to be mere niatliematiciaiis and 

E hysicisla, Now Iho hict is that, on the very contrary, Conito 
ad a wildly HXflgp-omted view of the dangers of an eiclueivelv 
Ancntitic training. He proposed that the softer feelings ” should 
^ inost olaburatuly cultivated, and it is one of his most character- 
istic lauuies that the prou'ress of knowlet^ should be summarily 
a^ipiied. He condemned all scientific inquiry which waa not 
dlrecllv uaeful as otiose,” or unsocial. Such speculations, for 
osaiiiple, us thosi* of Mr. Dnrwiii were to bo. ubimdoned, Imcause 
they liad no di.'^lincL bearing, as ho thought, upon liumiin 
hapjiiuefts. Thiia Doiote’s syetxnn, so fur from being rtmiorse- 
^ssly j^ienlilic, waa profoundly ajiti*si!ientitic. And indeed, 
in a wider bcn^io, this is one vital ohjooliou to hia tlieorira. 
lOyen if, for tlm sake of aiguuieiit, wo should assume with Mr. 
Mill tljiit lii.M •Milicr pliilohopliy was correct, tharo would still 
remniu the firt that hia later doctrijiea were radically opptiiwd 
in Kpivit to his lie could not wuil for the slow priicc.sri 

of sriontilic geruTalizniiuii, and tluM-eforo imiposcd to cojistnict 
the Society of the future by an arhilrury ami most uiHei«.*nti1ic 
inetijcid. 'Mms tlii' true answer to Comte's sclume is not to attack 
hut to iiuyist upon Hcientific ])rincij)lcs being lf»gicitlly 
curih i] odt. His Clopiii ia constructed in absolute deiiance of the 
>iin(Mili1ic views of history; for they prove that new social Ibruis 
inut't Ijm slowly cVf»U*‘d out of the existing order, W'hilst he pro- 
posed to build up ii new ord(jr on principles arbitrarily as.Huniod, 
and therefore, as men id' science think, fundaiueuUdly erroneous. 

It is pridkiblo ommgli that Comte’s dogmatism was, partly nt 
h>iibt, the I’i^sult i>f his scientific training. iMcn of science are very 
apt to K) illogical, us well us their wtviker brethren. Because they 
bate II right to !>.' dt)gmitti(*jil about the recnrrt'nco of an eclipse, 
tliey think that they may W ch^gnuitical in forocaating the details of 
a social ve^-olulion. rhoy forget ihnt their eoulideneo is in one 
Cttsv' justihod by ^li^eov^rles to wdiich thcr^ if* no pamllel in the 
other cus(‘. Thi'j lernk ucy is much to be regielted; but the radical 
rtnnody is to hj limiul in tcucliiiig scivuoe more ihorouglily. 
IS'olUijig can so lojcibiv impress upon a ropsoniible person the loily 
of doginallsin in social and political (jueslioiib as a thorough appre- 
ciation of the Ji.ilunj of the j)ro<v.ss xvliich hius to Im* gone through 
before we are onutlod to speak po.dtively about uiatle.ra far more 
accossibln to s<‘ieutilic invesiigatious. It is* the sciolials ami siiuit- 
Iwrcrs in scicjico who develop inb) doginuttsts, and talk nonsense* 
ulxuit the inexorable laws of puJilicai iHumoniy. The dtdusion is 
dispelloil when a nun really undufBtaiid.s the conditions neee.'-'.siiry 
for di.seusrijig now truths in any complex mass of phonoiuena. 

If c«civjLic»'. pi'iqw I'ly understood, should apply the b'st remedy to 
dogiiiatisiu, it is e.'pud ly true that it uccmI not be preja<iipitd to (he 
dnxelupmeiit of scutiDieur. I^ovd Oarii.irvv»n s illu.Mtralioii8 upon 
tills point ^tJ•ike us as rather unfurl made. Italy, he Icdls ii.s, in the 
miditie agerf wua pvi‘-r.ui.aer»ti} rru.*! .'lad pr«*-euiiiienlly seientifie. 
The rt;}dy lluit scicmc in il.s modern did not tluvn o\i.'.i, niul 

that such hcietue uh did exist we.s ooniined to a small numbi r of 
cduetit»^d men, is lou tibxitms to bo dwtdl upon; and avo luip.ht 
iwid that, if Italy was \»re-eniiuiail in srunuu*, it was erpially 
prcHmiiiieiii in ]KMvtry. 1'no coniieAion betweim Ihvnto ami enu-lty 
might be made out sa ca.-'ily a» tho e(juiii'\i<»u bctwooni ujodiieval 
ftcionee and crnellv. To rejtsou, however, from a single coin- 
cidence is silly. .iXobody cn]i say Ihiit inodeni science is n^vlly 
provocative of cruelty. The study of natund liisloiy tends to 
iucroa.so our teiKh-nu's.^ tfiwardfl the lower ranks of crentod beings, 
Ad it muki'H us inoixjdi.'^tinetly reeoirniw our relations t<i tlumi. I’ho 
study of pliysi«dogv brings with it a elesrer appriwuatioii of the 
eoiblitions of health, and, as it intends our power of treating 
diseiwo, cncouTfigefl us in elhu’ts b* improve tho condition of our 
race. In fact, all ext-en^ion of knowled^ie Ins a natural tendency 
to exbmd SYUipathy ; and, if wc may jmlge from the present, the 
cbaroctoristic of a scieutHic ftg<v i* rather lo liihIco man humane to 
tho borders of crtbminjiey tlnui to maluj 1dm imiDi brutal. Thi.s, 
however, is but one part of the The Tendency of sdmuH; 

to eupprens hvlinv? wan illustrated by i^ord Cawtarvon firuiii 
the case of 31r. Mill. .lames Mil), bo tells ns, ondeavcnirod 
to tmmple out overytlving approaching lo fecdinir in Jiis own 
nature. We xtced not now iiujiiiiii at length liow fivr tUia was 
true. Perhaps it would bn moiv aecur iie to say that tlic father 
subjacUid his sivu to a piiritauieal rigidity of discipline which 
was nut so much calculated to .nuppi>s.’^ l‘LH*liiig us U) direct it 
altfng a poculinr channel. At aiiv rate, if tho attempt were 
made, it w'as curiously imauec<.‘s^tfiil. The vury last ropixuich 
that ran h«' nmd» c.gnuisi Mr. Mill is that his ftadimra were too 
feeble. On the coiitx*<5rs% they were so now<<rftil ua to Vvwl him to 
woakin«ses most rcTviMrkabU in a miui vvlm ot>uld, in depart- 
monta of thought, keep liia |irojTi<lu‘x>H so fori' from liis opinions. 
But, not to i'ertS*)n fr.uu a i)ftnicul;ir hrKlj'ucc, what ore we to .say 
of the gimcral principle y Does sciemiiic. training really tend to 
enfeeble the cwtional natnrcf ? Undcublcdlv it hmy do so. So 
nlaO|Wuwill luid, u\ay alhlerie tiifuaiug; a Uiy wiui only thinks 


of dovrdoping hie muscles, may allow his miud and his afTeotlone 
to run to eeea This would oe an exoallffiit reason ibr denoundag 
an excivM of athletic training *, and for a ttaralM reasoit, we sbouia 
sliare Lord Osjnarvoii'a objection to an mdosivsly scientiiio tunning. 
But, we will odd, tho same thing may be said of aa exolusivoly literaiy 
or artistic training. The propensity to aitaob an exaggsmted 
importance to art is os debilitating to the emotional nature ^ one 
direction as a similiir exaggeration in rogt^ to science is>^ 
another. Peuplu who shruik from dry inv^igation of hard fabPi 
and wiidi to exiltivate sentiment without regard to truth, become 
ariisLic voluptuHrics. An oxcessive devotion to the beautiful anjitB 
a Tunn for practical life, and generates those forms of art which 
are cniTiiptiog iu propoiliou aa tliev are attractive. To banish all 
rumaucic Trom our minds would indeed be a fatal policy ; but it is 
just aa fatal to encourage a habit of indolent drwmng without 
reference to action. The evils produced by this disposition are as 
conspicuous in modem society as the evils produced by a too great 
devotion to scienco. Much of our poetic^ and fictitious literature 
is avowedly composed upon hedonist principles — that is to say, 
with the single aim of giving pleasure without reforenoe to 
scientific or to moral considerations. That whatever is pleasant 
is right seems to be its vital formula; and therefore much 
modern art bocomos botielossly eifoiTiinato nud often directly 
demoralising. I’he habits of mind produced by scieuti^ studv 
are a most useful corrective to the tendoncies thus fostorod. 
Mtuij bare kiioAvkidge of facts is not by itself elevating, hut a pro- 
found respect J'ur m-ilitics ami an uucomprmuising lo\o of truth are 
quatitics which were mwer more mx^ded iluin now, end which lire 
encoiinigtal im 'st unequivocally by scientific inquiry. Insicnd, there- 
fnn*. uf rexiliiig art or .«5cicnce, we should be disposed to insist upon 
the imjHiTtnncc of constructing an educntiomil system with a due 
regari) tobdb elements, and to point out that the ideal liumau being 
is one in Avhoui the faculties are properly balanced, and not one in 
whom one set has been developed out of its due proportion. Pro- 
btibly Lord Carnarvon would agree in this doctrine, nud wished 
more or h*ss to express it ; but bis dislike to certain acieiitiiic 
teudoncies led him to put his statements with too little qualifica- 
tion, luid to justify them by some very unsound and inappropriate 
argumonts. Surt‘\v tho thing wbidi most needs to be impreased 
upon boys is not that scientific study is apt to bo objoctionablc. 
They have quite sulficiint prejudices ngiiinst it already, without 
having a qunsi-philosophicat pretext provided as a cover for sheer 
indolence and intellectual inertia. 


' SIR SAMna. IIAKKR’R ADVENTURES. 

Oil* SAMUKL BATCPIB has given the Ooographical Rociotya 
lo spirited ami Klirriiig narrative of his adventures in Central 
Afriea. It is quite .as good iu its way m Jf()hmswi Ct'fzffOff mA 
nJm^t luiA'c Av betted tlm apiHdito of tlio public for ^ his furth- 
coming bia)k. Thorr^ can bo no doubt that Sir Samuel nnd his wife 
have gone through a great umuy perils, and have displayed re- 
mark.* bk- coiiriige and intivpidity ; and it was perhaps uuaA'oidablo 
that ho should inake himsrlf tlio hero of his story. J’i7pt, as he 
.nuuounced a few nionlha ago in. a Napoleonic despatch, now extend.s 
lo tlm ^>pmtl)r. This uppiMrs to mean that Sir H. Baker himself 
reaelied thi.‘^ pmnt, «nd that he desired tho people of the countries 
through which ho puPbod to considju* tbomselves annexed ; but it 
is iyst pop-ibletlmt lii»siicces.‘*oT,if hosliould follow in his footsteps, 
may find it lun i issary to ropont tho process of annexation on his 
own tttvouul. Sir Samuel, with characlei'istic ningnanimity, -has 
tiuiisferied his annexations to 'the liliedive, and has appamntly no 
desiro lo revisit thmu. I'ho principal fact scums te be Uiat he 
pu.dn.‘'l his Avti.y through a STKT('i*sioii of swamps and jungles in tho 
Lcetli of ho.'stile tribes, and that he has como back alive. It is not 
tJA'iTA hialy v\ ho could di> lliis, and Sir Rnmuel has n right .to 
be proud of bia achievements. The object of tbo expedition, as 
its comuianilor understood it, was the Buppression of tho slave trade 
in llu) distant countries which form the Nile basin. The Khedive, 
wo arc t*)ld, has the misfoilune to be the anti-slavery soven3igu of a 
<!ountry in whicdi shivery is a groat national institution, and Uie 
slavo trade a lucrative conimerce. It is also said that bo is so un*> 
fortun:iti‘ to be a largo slfiveholdor himself, of course A'ery niucli 
ugriinst his own ft>eling.‘«,und only in deference to the prejudicoA of his 
subject.^. The Abyssiniun war directed his Highness’s attention to 
tho temtorics lyiiig on the Kgvptian border, and he was inepin^d 
with naLuinl indignalinn at the thought of the atrocities whicK 
were conHltUitly being conmiitted in the mat slave tmde wgion 
of tho Owiiii'al Nile, If he could not put down slavery in his own 
country, he would st least, tiy to put down tho slave tr^o in some- 
body i’lse'a country. By this means lie would satisfy his own 
conw'icm o without oflending public opinion in Plgypt, of which, 
being mil}’ HU hkiPturu despot, he Tuituriilly stands voiy much in 
UAvc. An expedition was tKcreftu'e reftolved upon, tlm ol^ct of 
which was to Im the suppression of the slavo trade ; but it was 
fon*{»cx‘ii,^o 4 uong oth«ir details, tli.it this would involve the esta- 
blishmoni of the authority of the Egypriaii Govonmiciit through* 
out LhuOeiurol Nile biisin. And to'oilect this, as Sir S. Baker 
frankly puls it, “ it was atfccssary to annex the oountiy.” TUoes 
u«it appear to have occiuTcd to Sir Bnpuel, when h^was 
linked to take tho conmuind of the to inquire what 

richt tb(3 Khedive hud to miuox a coim^y wUch did not belong to 
liim. It is obAiuus, however, that me philanthropic enterprise 
tciok tho form of an invasion oi independent teGrritories with a viavr 
to onnexaiiotti 
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Sir 8. BaW^s account of ihe doploiable condition of thian^ion 
in cottso'^uGiice of the alavo tvado may be readily accepted, 
nimitieent countries in the heart of A&ca have been pillaged 
and ilesolated, villages burnt, the male population niassacrodi and 
women and obildten carried off into slavery. Tlie home pro- 
yincea of Khartoum have also suffered by the emigration of the 
inhabitants, who have abandoned tbeir agrieuliiiml (^eratlons for 
y^under and vagabondage. Sir S. Baker doacribes thousands of 
dares of fertile soil boidering the Nile as having been forsaken by 
w Arabs. A country whidi ho had seen on nis iirst tdait in a 
high state of cultivation had become a wilderness. Between 
Khartoum and Berber — distance of eotno'two hundred miles— 
gardens, water-wheels, ilourishing villages bad disappeorcxl. The 
n(^u tribes of the Nile basin, always mvidod among themselves, 
ana without a oentml govoiament, fell an cosy prey to the Arab 
dav^hmiteis of the Boiman. Belays occurred in starting the ex- 
pedition which led to moro serious delays afterwards. At latitude 
9*20 degrees it was found that the Nile had been couvertod from a 
groat streom into a vast marsh. An' attempt was mode to cut 
through the dense vfijgotatioD, and to moke use of the narrow 
channels ; but it was iiiipossiblo to do this before the rains set in. 
So the party had to wait iiU next year. At first Bir S. Bitker had 
only 8oo men— a loose ill-disciplined body of Egyptians, Arabs, and 
negroes, and a handful of English artisans. When he next started, 
he had a force of 1,200 men, but the numbers wero contimuilly 
reduced W disease, desertions, and casualties in figliting. The sym- 
pathies of the EL^plinns were with the slave-traders, and they had 
little relish for the fatigues and perils of the campaign. Incipient 
mutiny had to be guarded against, as well as perpetu^ Ambuecades. 
With great difficulty the steamer, ammunition, and baggage were 
dragged through the thick mud-slush and tangled vegetaiion, and 
the expedition got afioat once more on the stream of the Upper 
Nile, At Gondukorrj the negroes wore found to be different from 
what they are depicted at Exeter lioll. The great object of the 
<< mBn and the hr^or” is, it seems, to capture and make slaves of 
his hrothors. Sir Samuel^ however, felt that lie was nnt only a 
general, hut a missionary, and he was equal to the occasion. Ito 
preochtm a sermon against slavery to a chief who ap))onrod to be 
extremely touched by it, but at the end of the discourse offered to 
soil his btUe boy for a good iron spado. At this point the tnKips 
mutinied, and imusted upon being led homo ; ilieir lender, how- 
ever, took no notice of their message, but caused a sudden alarm to 
be beaten in tlie middle of tbo night, and despatched his men, 
before they had time to reflect, Against a hostile tribe who had 
been menacing tho csiup. The troops werc^ successful, and got 
posaossion of com enough fur twelve months* consuinpt^, and this 
put them in a better temper. SinB. Baker, by the help m a friendly 
tribe who oarriod his baggage — be had been disappointed in ob- 
taining camels from Khartoum — next pushed on to Fatliko, the 
capital of a pleasant countir situated at an elevation of four thou- 
sand feet Above the sea-level. The soil is fertile and well-timberod, 
and the people aooile. 11 ore there was a halt for tho rainy season, 
which lasted for several months. With about four hundred men, 
leaving the rest at Fatliko, Baker made his way to Masindi, whore 
the King tried to get rid of them by sending into the camp jars 
of poisoned cider. Tbo leader had now to he a doctor a.s 
well os a general and a missionary, for luauy of hie men wore flat 
on their stomachs. lie dislributed eiiietice, nnd^Uey recovered. 
Next morning Ihe King uttackod tlic camp in force with seven or 
cip'bt thousand negroes, but tho expedition, with forty Biiider 
rifles and rockets, ihoni off. liiis King — a very bad fellow, 
who had asked all his rclaliutis to dinner, and then murdered them 
— imforiunutely esoHjaMl. The camp was now broken up, and tho 
expedition moue for a more fn«Midly district. They were pui’sued 
for hbven tkys through thick toll gntsw. The enemy cut long clear 
spaces in tho jungle in whicli ten thousand luou might be con- 
cealed, and “ you only knew th«y wero going to attiudc by hearing 
a poculiar wdiistle, like the note of a bird, which was llieir signal.^’ 
Alter a brief stav with a friendly cliief, with whom he ** exchanged 
blood/* each taking a drop of blooil from ihti other’s arm on bis 
tongue, and thus becoming kiiirimen. Baker was suddenly recalled to 
Fatliko by the news that his depot there was in danger. He arrived 
in time to drivo off the enemy, and from that day, he says, the diffi- 
culty was to prevent the ns lives from attocking the Blivo-hunters. 
Ilo coniisc^ilcd the ivory belonging to the latter, worth 30,000/., 
oBtablished a form of government, and imposed a tax whi^di the 
negroes paid regularly, although he remarks that negroes, like other 
^ple, oiv fond of being protected, hut are not very fona of paying 
for it. He tiieii marched to Gondokoro in triumph, and, leaving 
an iijgyptittn colonel in command, set his face homewards. 

It 1ms been aunounced that Colonel Gordon of the Royal Engi- 
neers has ocoep^ the command which Sir S. Baker has resigned ; 
and it will be inieretliag to know, when ho visits the annexed 
regions, how much remains of the Go'eniment established by hia 
predG(um>r, sad wliSther the midives continue to pay fof? pro^ 
toction, or any protecUen to pay for. It is probable, how- 
ever, that Bur Bsker has at lefiaS left &bmd him in the nominailv 


I fortlle area to be opened up to miltivatjtm wmJ 
I the JEgypUans con put stwiimboets on tbo kikes and rivers, theyWw 
naturSSy comiuana the countiy. The extension of Kgjfpt to w 
Equator, nominal as it is, u probably lor tho presnit i 
real than tho sapprefislon of the ■riove trade. We are told that 
there are at present only three pessons in Egypt who oOteiliTO 
anii-sluvoiy convictions, and these are tho Kbwlive and two of! hia 
chief MlQistcrs. Sir S. Baker, whoso own Biucerity is beyond 
question, voiieliee for the sincerity of rthe KhtMlive ; out it inusrt 
strike every one os' strange that, if bis nighiioss is mlly bent on 
putting down tho slave trade, he should begin suchavery long way 
off. It his Government had notbonmyed at the ti*alfic, it would by 
this time have boon reduced to small dim«>asimis, and it would 
course be simpler and more natarnl to deal with the evil at borne 
by closing the markets than by attempting to suppress it in a 
distant country. It may bo assumed that, as long as domestic 
slavery exists m Egypt, a supply of slaves w-ill be maintained ; and, 
if tho Khedive is anxious to convert bis subjcMrts to his own 
views on this matter, it is odd that ho dix>s not sot them an 
example in his own household. K the Egyptian Government 
would undertake in eomest the extinction of this abomiuablo 
traffic, it might give it a very good title to extend ito anihority 1 
but it can hardly be suppos^ that the formulas of intemational 
law will be delllierately weighed in such a matter. It bits not boon 
stated in what direction Colonel Goordon is to direct his stops } but 
it is conceivable that the explorations in tbo South may have bexm 
sufficient for the present to satiafy tho Khedive, and^ th^ hia 
curiosity may now^ tamed towards the ridier countries in the 
East. A claim to the sovereignty of the basin of tho Nile and ito 
afliuents would include the Abyssinian kingdom ; and we may 
remeat wbat we have Siiid before, that the participation of EngUsn 
omcers in an Kirvutian invasion of that country— *no malter bow 


BASILICAN CIIUBCIIES. 

T he shape and arrangements whicli, from tho days of Constan- 
tine onwards, have been usual in churches tliroughoui 
Wesiem Christendom are in themselves the greatest of all cases of 
thu triumph of the new creed over the old. We say creed, for tlto 
Paganism which Christiiinity bad in the end to strive against 
and overcome really was a creed. Julian, Libiuiius, ZOsimos, strove 
for a system which whs to them no mere poetic fiction, no mere 
aflair of State, but as truly a system of faith and morals as the 
creed of tbeir Christian adversaries. Christionity had ti> strive at 
nneo against tho superstition of the moro mob, the poUriod 

traditions of liomans of the old school, anti against the con- 
victions of those with whom Paganism was u real religion. These 
Isst hated Christianity, but they learned from it while bating It. 
The preaching of Obristiaiiity reformed Ptiganism, just ns the 


preacniug of tbo Reforujatioii roformed tho Olmreh of Rome. 
Julian is to Coracalla or Gollieuus what Sixtus the Fifth is to Die 
Boigins and the Medici. An ordinary Roman Emperor or Senator 
hud doubtloBs no such rkiop ffuth in Jupiter Optiuius Maximus 
as Julian bad in his Hullenic deities j but Jupiter Gptunus 
kiaximiis hod so long formed a part, an it wore, of the very 
being of tho Emperor, Senate, and People of Rome that it seetned 
to him that be who spoke against Jupiter could not be tho friend 
of Oa*.w. Uhristiaiiity. had to strive ngivinst both tbeso foims of 
enmity, and it overcame both. Pliilosophic Paganism died out; 
it was soon found that Christianity itself supplied room (moiigh for 
both tbe higher and the lower parts of such a chorai^ter as Julianas. 


ideas of Jupiter and Oioeur once nud been. It is mdoed in tbe 
East rather than tho West that this stola of things attained its 
fullest dovelouiupiit ', in the W'fSt tho absence of the bhiipcroi-si fmu 
Romo alloweu the Popes to grow ah Ihoir brethren of Oonstautinople 
never grew. Still tho real Roman feeling must have lanm stronger 
in Rome, Italy, aud the West generally than it. ev^r could havo 
boen in the ikist. And, in the West as well ns in tbe East, 
Christianity in tho end triumphed over both forms of opposition*. 
And nowbero is tho record of that triumph moro logibiy written 
than oil the existing buildings of Rome itself. 

The archite{;tural imnntinento of earlier times wbieh nupplied 
the early ChrMan biiildiugs with materials and models foil mainly 
luidor two heads, imawering to the two classes of enemies againsl. 
which tho new foiiii had had to strive. These wore the Pagan 
temples and the great secular buildings, tbe bomlicas. The new 
buiklers made friie use of both, but they iniido use of them in 
different ways. The temples were freely iwed for materials j their 
columns were constantly sot up again in Christian churches ; but 
the employment of an existing tcnqde without cliange as a Chufo- 


ever, tlmt BkB. Baker has at l^ikleftbehind him in nominally 
annexed countries an impnasioii the Khedive has verylong 
arms, and is not a nton to qnaitiel with ; and no doubt the 
Khamve, if ho cams about it, would not have much diflkul^ ih es- 
tsS&ing some sort of suierain^ in this quarter. However 


tsS&ing some sort of sumrain^ in this quarter. However 
impeifert.may be the civilixation olEgypt, it may bo aesumod that 
it u at any rate superior to4he prhnirivo condition of the pM^ of 
the Central Nile basin, and msnxment by PashAa can foiray be 
worse than govemmsDi byldugsof dm .tats of ike mohmeh of 
Masindi It appean to be beyond doubt that Am it a huge and 


sipulchral monuments, had pixibably a shore in tlie panmtago of 
that class of round and octogoiuil churches which, though at all 
times conipanlively rare, have at all times gone on side by aide 
with the ‘more usual forme. The Pa&Aegn and tbe so-called 
Temple of Minerva Madica, as well an tho tomb of CsKCilia Metidla, 
doubtless had their effect bn Ht Vital and Bresaia, on Aachen 
and Si Gerson, on the Temple Chelxih and littfo Afaplestead, an 
wdUas on ii long list of bapttoterieaimdsei^ofoalchuK^ includ* 
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ing oil tho oKurclies of the Holy Sopulchni. vheiher at JoruBalem, 
Jlologno, Oambridge, or Northampton. We nave the Pantheon itself 
consecrated us a Obristian clutrch, as if to show how little suited lor 
that purpose the unaltered circular form was. Wo have ilie 
sepulchral church which goes hjr the name of St. Constantia, 
whore the inner range of coupled columns and arches brings ua 
many degrees nearer to Aachen and the Sepulchre churches. And 
we have the wonderful church of San Sftefano Potondo on the 
Ooclian, with its three concentric circles — tlie outer one now shut 
out from tlio building— and the strange hut bold triplet of archt^ 
built across the uiiddlo. 

Still buildings of this kind, though numerous enough to ho ranked 
as a class by thomsolves, wore still always a luinoritv. Among all the 
churches in Rome, among all the remains of touipfes, the Panthoon 
is the only temnlo which has been turned into a church without 
change or mutilat ion. Such caM^s ns the Temple of Kfiustiua and 
the neighbouring temple which furuis part ol the church of 8t. 
Oosinas and Hamian ore after all more enses of adaptation of frag- 
ments ; the dedic;ation of small tenipk.'s like the two, ruuud and 
oblong, cfillnd i«ich by many conjectural nanics, which stand 
between tlio House of Gresceiitius and the cluuvh of St. Mary 
in OoHnindln was rc.'ally little more than a pious freak of 
later times. Though many churchea in Rome, like those just 
mentioned, have risen on the sites of tompl(\H and havit preserved 
parts of templea in their structure, there is no case of a large oblong 
teinplo in use as a church, ns the Parthenon and the Tonmle of 
Theseus wove once used at Athens. The ftwt is that the orJinary 
form of temple was not at all suited for the piir|H)ses of Phristiau 
worship ; the Pagim temple was all outside, the GLristlun church 
was oil inside. Temples wore therefoiv freely d<‘stroycd io build 
churches out of their remains ; hut Uie use of an actual temple as 
a church was rare, and temple architecture had no direct elTect 
upon the arrangement of Ohristiau churches. 

It was far dilferent with tho other class of buildings, the build- 
ings which symbolized, not the lieathcn envd of the old<ir Rome, 
but the dommion of the Sf3nat« and People and their master. If 
tho temple was unsuited to Christian purpoae.s, the basilica, the 
Hall of Justice, was of all buildings tho Itost suited. Tlu; bftsilica 
was, in fact, tho temple turned inside out. As tho ttunplo con- 
sisted of a walled hiiildiu^ surrounded by external colonnades, so 
the basilica consisted of internal colonuadeS placou insid** a wsill»'d 
building. Exactly os in the telnpl(^ tho colonnades in their 
various forms long remained the only nndiiteciuTHl fc!iture,andit w’us 
a standing dilTicidty to know what to do with eltlicr the outsido or 
tho roof. Both at Rome and at Ravouna wc are constantly si ruck 
by tho moan and sbapidoss look outside of buildings which are of a 
truth all gloriouM within. It is only in St. Apolliiuiri.s at (Uasds 
that wo imjot with tho Ifrst foohlo approach to the later Roman- 
esque fonuH of extomal oimmeut. But tho temple thus tinned 
inside out became, in tlio form of the basilica, exactly ivhiit 
WAS needed for Christian uses. Tlu;re was tJio long nave 
ready to receive congrogjitiona which needed to asiemble within 
and not without their houses of wor.^hip. There was the apso or 
tribune with its rows of official seats, n^idy to become the official 
seats of tlio bi.shop and his clergy j thor« were tho caiu i'Ui ready 
made to part o(f tnc holier part of the building from the less holy. 
In those basilicas which hud the chalcidke or transi'pl tho .symbolical 
form of the cross was already impressed on the buildings in hciitlnm 
times. Tlio basilica was in ovciy point a ready-made church ; it 
could at oncfilw used as such, and it could become the model of now 
chui'ches built after its likeness. And out of tho basilica have grown 
all tho usual forms of churciics used in Western Eurojie. 'riio main 
internal features of all are the same ; the chief dilferonce is tlmt 
Northern architects UMinuHi togivetheir hjiildingann extcrnfiloiitlmc 
to which Italy even in itsbt%st days, in the days of Pisa ainl Lucca, 
always i-emained a stranger. ThI; bell tower, wl^ph in It.ily stood 
apart, beemne part of the building, and >vas iuuUi plied in numbiT; 
we crossing, unmarked in tho ancient basilicn, was marked by ili« 
central cupola or tower. By these means the unadorned uut'id« 
of the old basilica jjrew into the vaiicd outlines of Caen and J*!ly 
and Lichfield, and into tho outlines umro V.aricd still of Wormd i 
and Bambcig and Qelnliauseu. j 

To have tnus turned the basiUen to Ohrislian uses was aliin).-t a 
ffreator triumph than to have done the like by Pagan tcmplc.H. To 
destroy tho temples and to consucniie the basilicas whs the mo.'^t 
spewing expression of tho fiu'ts that the Pagan woi*ship bad c-omc 
to an end and that the Empiro itself had Wome Christian. W hen 
the scat whence the heathen judge had spokun the sontciico 
which handed over the maHyr to tlie sword or to the lions In^caiuo 
the seat which the Bishop arose to celebrate the Christian 
mysteries, no more speaking iMubodiment could be needed of the 
triumphant climax, Chnstus vincit, Cludatus regnat, Christiis 
imperat.’"- It was a sifm that the Homan l!lmpire wits beginnmg 
to deserve its later title of Holy, a sign that tlie Chief Pontiff of 
idols was passing into tho Advocate of the Universal Church. 
AVhothi*? any Wuding now exists which has sej^-ed as a basilica 
both in tbu heathen and the ChriBthin sense t)f .the word may woU 
bo doubted; but that tlie Christian church borrowed all its 
arrangements from the heathen hall of judgment there can be no 
doubt. They are as clearly marked^ to the very cancelli, iu tho 
small but most elegant Btiiiica TovU on the Palatine as in the 
most frill/ develops Christian huiiiling. The chief altemtion 
which the basilican typo received at the hands of Christian 
builders was one purely architectural— the neat invention of 
Diocletian at Spalato, tho discovery that the coiiinin might be used 
as the support of the arch. The heathen basilicas Mowed two 


syetems of constmotion : the division hotween the nave and its 
aisles might be made either by columns snpportiugon entablature, 
as in the Basilica Jovis, or by massive piers supporting arches^ as in 
the Julian Basilic.a and in that of Maxentius or Constantine, which- 
ever it is to bo calliHl. The latter of these seems tho natural 
prototype of the moro massive Romauesijue forma of Germany 
and Northern Italy, but wo do not find it used in the basilican 
churches either of Romo or of Ravenna. Its great advantage w^ 
that it allowed the building to bo vaulted — witness the migh^ 
vaults of the Basilica of Coustantiue — which could hardly be the 
cast* either when tho building followed the Greek construction 
or when the arclios rested on columns. This last, in its various 
»hapeg. b€‘oaino the received form, but it is wonderful how hard a 
fight the Grettk coji.>^truction made. At Ravenna there is no case 
of the of an entablature *, tho^ columns always support arches, 
though always with that intervening stilt which is the character- 
istic of the local stylo of that city. But at Rome some of tho 
greatest hiisiUcas still kept th(3 construction of tho (mtahlature. To 
mention, for the present, no other cases, it was so in tho nave of 
the old St. Inters, the Vaticmi Basilica, and it is so still in the 
great Liberian Basilica, Ix'lter Imown as Sta. Marla Maggiore. 
Blit the arcade is Sit clesrly hotter suited for the uses of a church, 
or indeed for the iniernsu uses of almost any building of any 
kind, that this kind of construction seems to have remained in uso 
only in Rome, where tho architects must have boi*n more than 
nnj'whero else under the strongest iofiuence of classical inodols. 
Elsewhoro tho arcade rc.^liiig on columns became the universal 
uso, and even in Rmue it became more u.sual than its rival. 
Gradually, as the architects bccaine mure alive to the capacities of 
tho form of construction which they hud now worked out, tho 
columns no longer gathered so timidly together as they do in the 
etHrlier examples, but began to stand further apart^ and to sup- 
port ai'ches of greater span, ns wo see in the basilican churches 
of laicca us coiiipurcd with those of Ravonna. At Lucca in- 
deed .some of tlio arches are so wide that we feel that we 
<un* on tho way to tho great fault of later Italian archi- 
tecture, lho.-»e la’osid sprawling arches which disfigure most of 
the churches of tho Jtuliim pHcudo-Oothic. Still it is perhaps 
only iN^Ciiub^e we have these in our remembrance that we are in- 
clined to look with some little rli.ssatislaction on tho width of the 
arehes at J..ucca; ihoro is nothing which ideally oiTeuds the eye iii 
the buildings themselves; and. constructively, a moderate increase 
in tho wddth of the urcJi must be looked on as an improvement and 
advance. In .Homo of thochuri'hesut Lucca also wo find tho columns 
supplanted by a square pier, having nothing in common with the 
mas.Hive »qi|iu*e piers of the Gorman chiirclies, being hardly ihiclter 
than the column itself. Still it* is the column— if possible, the 
marble monolith cidiuun of classical type — which is tlie propr 
support of the arcluw in a bA.silicnn church. Tho column, which 
ImuI been brought into artistic being iw the support of the on- 
tahlatiire on the outside of thoGreeuin temple, had worked out for 
itself a use no leas elegant, no loss appropriate, when it became 
the support of the internal urcudes of the Christian church. But 
so long us the ai’chcs rested on coluums, so Jong the roof ever re- 
mained tho givnt ditliculty, and the woake.-»t point of the building. 
It hud either to keep its miked construction of tic-beams and 
rtifters, which tlie arcliilecls of Iho&e days had not learned, like 
English .Hrehiteds of a fur later ditv, to work inb) an ornamental 
form, or else the coD.sU'iictiou had to be hidden by a fiat ceifing. 
The noblest form of roof, tlie stone vault, called for sume- 
tliing mure mas.Hivo thou the column ns its support. Tho column 
and the vault could be used together only in cases like ciypts, 
wlicre a great number of columns support a vault and uotiiiiig 
cliff;. In the niuiii fabric of the chur(;h tho vault and the column 
could not Li ii^ed together, ami, ns the most perfect form of roof 
came more and mom into use, the most graceful form of support for 
tho arciules was lloco^pavilv laid aside. 

We have .said that all tlio luler arrangemonts of churches grow 
out of tho hapilica. As long ns Muud -arched architecture of any type 
remained in u.se, the round apse was tho direct successor of the 
tribune of the basilica; and in a groat number of continental 
churches tlie tradition of placing the seals of the clergy behind the 
altar has lingered on in various corrupted forms. It can of course 
retain anything of its primitive effect only when the altar is un- 
encumbered by those monstrous excrescences of later times with 
whicJi most bVeuch and Italimi altars ore disfi^ui'ed. The change 
from the round to the polygonal apse was ^mply the noce.Hsary 
result of the change from the round to the pointed arch. In Ger- 
many the single polygonal apsu^, us simple in its ground plan as the 
polygoDid apse of the hasibca, remained cdmmonly in use. Wo 
see it on a ;pgantic scale at Aachen. In Franco tho habit of sur- 
roimding the great apse with sitialler ones, which began in Roman- 
esque times, and which was a natural result of the muUipUcation 
of altars, grew into such east ends os Amiens, Rheims, and 
St. Quens, and an Koln, Westminster, and Tewksbury in other 
lands. We have now I'eached something widely different indeed 
from tlio tribune of tlio Basilica J'ovis, and frmn the apses of St. 
ApoUiiiai'is and St. Ambrose; but the steps by which one grew 
out of the other axe apparent enough. 

In the like sort, the constructive choir, which forms so imporiint 
a fcaturo in most later churches, great and small, grew oxjt of 
what in the ancient basilicas wsa a leatuxe, not of construction, 'but 
of arrangement. While tho Bishop and his priests occupied the 
seats l^ind the altar, the humbler ministers of the chUrdi had 
their places in the cktam emUonm in the front of it As has been 
pointed out over and over again, we see tbb amngement in per- 
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^ faction in St, Olement'a at Home, whero the chow ia fenced io hy 
vipa low wall not stretcliii^ acroaa the church. But it has not heen 
so generally obeon'ed tnat a &Bhion iset in very early of marking 
the ej^teiit of this part of the church hy sometning m the arc^ 
tecture, by giving the columns or other piers at wis point some 
character special to themMlves, ^tinguisUiug them from those on 
either side of tiieiu. This may bo seen in more than one church 
at Rome and at Lucca. The transition from this is very easy to 
.. churches^ like Westminster, Llandaif, Norwich, and St. Albans, 
land again to a vast number of our latest Englbh parish 
churches, whero the nave and the choir form one amhitectural 
whole, the distinction being made merely hy screens and the like. 
And the more himiliar form, in which the choir has a distinct 
architectural being, is again produced by a modiBcatiou of 
another feature of the basilica type. The c/utlcidice or transept is 
always rather an awkward feature in a basilica ; it is too distinctly 
at cross-purposes to the nave and apse, and it is in no way fused 
into one whole with them. The Romanesque architects, by moving 
the tower or cupola to the ceuti’e of the cnurch, at once gave the 
transept a meaning and made it part of one whole with the rest of 
the building. It was a natural stage, when the choir had once 
begun to be a marked feature in the building, to make tbo transept 
and what the tnuiaept aupports become the division between the 
nave and the choir. That is to say, the choir was placed east of the 
transept, as in most of our later cathedral and other groat churches. 
The apse now became a mere finish to the choir, and in England 
it was commonly loft out altogether. We have thu.s reached an 
arr^mgement which has gone very far away from that of tlie 
basilica, but the stops by which one grow out of the other ore per- 
fectly clear. 

The name basilica is, both by medhoval and modem writers, 
often applied to churches of special dignity and anti<}uity of what- 
ever form. The word however is wanted as a techinciil term, and 
It is better to confine its use to churches which still kco]) pretty 
closely to the arrangements of the onciont basilicas, a typo of which 
Ibnue, liavcnna, and Lucca supply the bout examples. 


CATTLE AND MEAT. 

rpIIE Smithficld Club has ogtvin accomplished its annual success j 
J- and if the object of its existence he, as we presume it must 
he, to organize, great Christmas Cattle Shows, right well is its 
purpose iMihieved. It would bo a curious matter for inquiry 
whether the Cattle 81 iow depeujls iiioro for its reiasipts on visitors 
from the country or on Londoners. Certain it seems to be that 
no annually recuiTing attraction brings to London so many people 
from the country, except the J?erby race week; and *then Tbetwim 
the two events, to use the sporting phrase, the distinction may bo 
made that the Cattle Show brings up the country people pre^r, 
while the Derby draws more upon the town popiUations. The 
miintigfu'B of the Cattle Show nave great, and no doubt well- 
founded, confidence not only iu the at traction of their prize lists for 
exhihihjra poant^sring the best animals of the day, but also hi the 
firm attachment of the public for settled institutions. And no one 
will deny that the Sinith/ield Club Show is one of the institutiouH 
of the country } for, although it is understood that tho original 
I'uaBon for the exclusion of animals that have appeared at other 
recent shows— namely, the fear of coiitagiiuis ^isoasos— has to a 
groat extent pHsw^d away, yet they continue to refuse to 
admit to eouipetition animals that have been exhibited 
elsewhere. That their confidence is justified is apparent on a view 
of tho well-filjed prize list, and from tho cxt'eHenco of the speci- 
mens of the various nicos named in it. The iiuposssibility of 
creating such buildings as tho groat Islington Hall in many couptry 
towns gives the Siuithfield Club the assurance of almost h 
monopoly of such great winter exhibitions as theirs, fiir in our 
climate tho gnto-money of a cattle show hold in an luiprolected or 
partially protected ground in the month of l>ti<*ember would 
hardly pay for advertisements. At Islington, however, wo get, 
thanks to tho care that has been bostowed on siuiilary amuse- 
ments, not only protection, but comfort, at least in any weather 
except such douse fogs as those of thia week; and thus, after all, 
it is iH'rhaps only in a just reliance on their advantages that the 
luanagom insist that their bill of fare shall consist entirely of 
novelties even for withusiasta or exports whoaepleasui’e or business 
takes them to a round of country shows. Fog in the open air 
seems to have been less noxious to tho animals than fog xn the 
building ; but, iu spite of tho fog, which was so dense as almost to 
put a stop to business and to tho circulation of vehicles, the attend- 
ance of spectator was larger than could have been expect^ That 
the Show should lose a largo proportion of the exhibits” by 
removal to avoid the danger of asphyxia is a contbgency which 
could not have been foreseen, and for which there se^ms to bo no 
remedy. 

Too ma<^ has already been done, too great advancus have been 
MMdy made, in the art of breeding and rearing tho animals that 
fom wo stoplo, of human food, to leave any room for the ex* 
wjctalion that astonishment wiU he created hy the view of 
we specimens shown, or that they will dexuonstmto any irreat 
inipxovme^ on the aitimals of fbirxner years. It is w^ if the 
;^£mo ol porfectmn as to symmetry of form and vigour of race be 
1*1 alr^y a tog of tho past . feven If that be so with i^nrd to 
the %h©B^tod specimens, yet tt cannpt be doubted tiiat toexiood 
quali^ wtooh vear hn^ b^ demonstrated io mSL 

to certain breeds and streins of blood have Induced n gene^ 


oarsfttlneaa in breeding ourlflocka and our heids^ remiltitt|^ {a tito 
possession by this countxy of a stock imrivalh^ by oi|sr 
conntrv for early nuitnrity and large avem^ meat jpirodactoei. 
It Is ahnost stmuge that, with the great varietv of chntate whfek 
our islands afibrd, no more than four well-iuarlm breeds of cattle 
have made thmn their home ; but still we have in those filur nil 
the good qualities which can be desired, and to so gmt per** 
fccticm has each been brought that from year to year, end 
^tween oue slmw and another, the verdicts of the judm vary 
in awarding tho palm of excellence now to the wild and 
Scot, DOW to the compact Shorthorn, now to the mcgeSIc 
Hereford, and again to the elegant Devon. In sheep the varieties 
are greater, and not to he sq readily distinguished by laymen ; 
and probably for this reason, and bemuse they lack the grandgur 
which tho great size of the cattle lends to them, the sheep-^Sa 
are always comparatively neglected. ThOiSwino attract admiring 
crowds, who bravo the sten^ apparently insoparable fitiiu tiiese 
animals ; and they owe the multitude of their admirers probably 
to the fact that there are more people who own a pig or pip in 
tho country than there are p^ple who own either oxen or shew, 
and each pig-owner deems it it) bo his duty to see wliat con be 
done iu stufling this most greedy and ^ fhtable ” of all animals. 
After wondering that the digestive apparatus of animals of such 
tender age should have assimilated the vast quantities of matei^l 
necessary to build ‘ up such mammoths, the next wonderments 
are, bow the creatures were brought from their nursories to 
Islington alive, and how they will pt away again; and after all 
their heroic sufterings, if their unuappy state be a aufibriiig to 
them, wliat can be tlieir ultimate dosunatton, and what manner of 
men they can be who oat them P 
No one cun go to a cattle show without thinking of his 
butcheris bills, and no one can be blamed for asking hoW it 
comes that nothing seems to check their tendency to increase in 
amount from year to year. A witness before the ^Icct Com- 
mittee on Contagious Diseases ([Aninials) rightly coIUmI the ruUng 
prices fahulous, and justly said it was alarmmg when he found the 
Edinburgh butchers putting forth a notice m June of this year 
quoting their prices for cjish payments at ii. 2 d, per pound for best 
roasting beef; is. 2 d, to is. 8d. for stisiks; legs and loins of 
mutton, Is. id. to is. 3d. ; chops, is. 4^., &c. Another witness, a 
butcher, compared the present rates with those which obtained 
twenty-two years ago, and told the Committee that what he could 
buy then for 1 ,oooZ. now cost him 2,500/. io 2,700/., dnd that he then 
paid 3.^d. per pound for heifers, while now he had just lately paid 
lod. All the information attainable seems to point condusively 
to the fact that ueitlier in England nor on too Contiueat Im 
production kept pace with consumption. The witness we have 
just quoted said he knew plenty or places twenty-five years since 
where tho people used to got meat ouc/e a week, or ox^ a month, 
but now they vrant it once or twice a day and they have Income 
far moro dainty as to quality, for it is now impossible to sell large 
coarse fiit sheep, and mutton from small good sheep is preferred, even 
at an additional price of 2d. per pound. AnotW witness said that 
where wo used to have a pound of meat consumed by the artisan 
class we have a Itm now. And the statistics of t^ last throe 
years sliow that the movement iu prices is constantly upward for 
Wf and mutton, though downw'ard for pork; and although during 
the lost tlireo mouths quotations have appureutly shown a decUue, 
mid there seemed to be some hope of n>liof, yet on closer inquiry 
it ap|K‘.ars the fall has Ix^en only ou inferior qualities, and the best 
sorts are os higli as ever. It seems to be clear that it is not only 
griMiter quantiii(*s of meat that wo require, but that the additional 
siippUes must bo of the beat quality. Thero is usernp of wmfort to 
be gathered from the fact that the high prices of meat and of wool 
appear to have siimulaWd production ; for tho summi^y of the 
Agric*ulLm*al Statistics for 1873 shows thatwn have a stock of 
nearly twelve per cent, of cattle and eight per cent, of sheep over 
whnt we possessed iu 1871. In the case of com there has been no 
difiionlty iu supplementing the deficiencies of this countiy by 
imports from foreign parts ; whatever England has wanted she 
has always beem able to obtain. From the difficulty of transit 
the import of cattle has always been rcsti'icted to those that 
(^1 be brought from near ports; and it is discouraging to 
find from the evidence of tho Hccretary to the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of the Privy Council that our neighbours now want all 
the cattle they can raise for themselves, and that wo cannot obtain ' 
any great imWlation farther than we have now without going 
directly or indirectlj to Russia for it, and that we most look forwim 
to tho time w hen the West of Eutojk*,, or Europe independently 
of Russia, and countries somewhat like Russia, such as Gidicia 
and parts of Transylvania, will not breed more cattle than toey 
want for themselves. Germany now iroporta from Russia as many 
cattle as she sends to us, and in the Secretary's opinion toe ri mf 
will soon come when we shall have Germoi^ and Fimce com- 
peting for tocsiipply we take from Holhmd. Professor J. B. Simonda 
confirms this opinion, and adduces tho state of things as 
with regard to Spaiu as a proof; wo found some time ago that iS 
tlie animals which arrived in this country were old animalB; 
were keeping all their young animals in toe country, using them ibr 
bleeding purposes and fbrworkingandtoon; now wehaveexhiinsted 
that supply, and we Sxe bringing young animals from Spun, and 
also iltom Portugal.” He is told V those who gat^r in 

Spain f<nr export tot " they have to greatest d&cito in getting 
tocm together ; that all the old eniniiBfi have been usea up.” The 
general stotemeut he hears from from tho Continent in, 

that, ** with the exception of Schleswig Hobteini if you take Russia 
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and all coutriil Hurope^ they have veiy few csattlc to send us, and 
when vou come to look at the fket th^ in l&dieniia aud Morana 
fliiiiualR come from UunpaTy, Stjrria, and adjacent counti-iea tu lie 
fattened at the dial illenes, ho thinks it is pretty good proof that 
they have hut little stock of their own to send.” It is^id that 
fioriio few scores of bullocks have been brought to Glasgow from 
America, but whether the expenmeiit wUl be followed up bv any 
fju.tuLiiiea nufticient to tell on our supplies seems to be tlcuihtful. 
It would imleod be strange if, in the result, we should have to 
depend on Uussin and America for what we hick in heef, iu the 
wime w'ay that we now depend upon them to malm up our deticieiieies 
in eoTO. America already sends us the princiiwl part of our salted 
imports as well as immense quantities of hacon and hams. 
AVhat we want, however, is fresh meat, or meat preaen*ed other- 
wise than by salting, and that may be uatul in aulistitiitiim for 
liouic-killod meat. Jt is to be hoped tliat the failure of a 
recent attempt to bring meat from Australia in a frozen state 
may not bo accepted os a tinal proof of the iiupussibility of 
carrying out the sysKmi, and that It future experinients are more 
siiccessml, the nit'at- brought over may suit our fastidious palates. 
It is, however very Siitisfactory to obsen'e the liirg(> increase 
in Iho preserved moat tt^ide since its commeneemenc in 1867. 

After all, it remains doubtful whether wo are doing all that 
wo can do to help oiu’selves by iiicreiising our home supplies. The 
animals tlmt are to bo seen at. cattle shows are not supposed to 
bo economically produced, ur to be commercially profitable. But 
btMtf and mutton at tlm present scide of prices must pay breeders 
and feeders large profits, and our hope must be that capital and 
skill will be atlnu:ted to tho business of iueat -producing. There 
isn great, and, 08 wu have shown, an increasing gap to" be tilled, 
and whatever may he done by the farmers of Knglaml and Scot- 
land towards lilJing it, thens is a great opportimily for Ireland ; 
for thore is nt» doubt Umt. Ireland docs not c»>iitril>ute to our 
wants what slio may or what she might. Outtlo-breeding and 
cattle-rciiring ougJit to be Ireland s best husiness, and slui could 
not desire a bettor customer than England. Jt is true that she 
sends us voiy large qimntitiiM of cattle — no less than about om> 
lifrh of our consuiuptioii— but she might send more and bettor, 
’^\’helhe^ from wont of capital (»r from other causes, the Irish do 
not give the necessnry care to their animals in tho early period oJ 
their lives, and conscuucntly their export is chietly composed of 
undeigro^i fi*anies, wmich arc distributed to all the grazing and 
feoding di.stricts of liigland to bo covered with good meat. More 
car© in early days, ljett*)r fo<»d and protection, would nearly double 
tlio value of these auimol.s, and would enormously iiicr* Mse the profits 
of the Irish fanner, while the supply of moat of which England 
stands so gi^*atly iu need would Im increased in u similar mtio. 


ROMAN CATUOLIC UXTVKUSITY JlDUrATION. 

I T is hnnlly a month since wi* called attenlion to the somewhat 
startling announcement of the intention of Archbisliop 
Manning niid his episcopal colleagues to fomiil a lioimm OathorK! 
University iu J'lnghuid. The language of their collective i^l^iloral 
jseued List autumii from tho »%riod of "SVaro implied, to wiy the 
least, that no such slop w*as at piv^«-nt in contoniplatiou, but aVivsh 
and more stringent ceudure wus p;is»i«*d on sndi ('Jatliolics as sent 
their sons to Oxford and rininlnidgf*, w’hieh may suggest tlic true 
explanation of this siiddeii chniigo id laetirs in face of what is 
evidently becoming an inn >n veil iciitly pressing dciiuind. Our rniiilcra 
may recollect, that, dince tho aboiitiou of tcisls et Oxford, Ur, 
Newuuan has twice b»jt*ii 011 the ove of returning there, in cu'der to 
i’»3vidofoT the ivligioius wants of Itonmn Catholic Htudcnts; he 
ad even pone so far nu both occasions u.s to purcliii.so ground for 
building upon, with tho Ulieral aid of the Oatholic laity : but tho 
scheme was iu either chs-o ddciiUid at the Lit-t njomJ'iit by the 
machinations of the hiemvehy, jicting under Dr, Mannings guidance. 
Still moi*o recently tho desuil-s, who do not appear to share 
tho AmhbifchopV opinion on flio subject, obtaiimiL ground iu 
St. Giles’s for building a college, and the foundnlion-.'stune 
of their new cbuicli was laid with much ceremony a year 
ago in presenpe of Bishf»p LUlathonie. It was, however, obsened 
at tho timo that Ifr. Maiuiing absented himself, and the reason 
is now obvious enough. The new ehureh, wo jiresume, will be 
. completed, but it has lost its rmAnn fVeh'p. Th»! iiuth<»Tily of K01110 
has Wn successfully invoked, not indeed iib.*«olutely to prohibit 
Catholic parenl.4 sending llieir sons to Oxford — that "might be t»H> 
atrong ameBsurctobc safely ventured upon— but to do eveiy thiug 
abort of this. And to the tint of lionie. tJio Jesuits, poweriiil as 
th^ tl», camiol choo.SG but bow. If tho laity chooso to bo 
equally submissive, thev have only tbemsidvtjs to Ihnnk, The 
game is in their own hands; and "if a steady slrcani of Homan 
Catholic students wore poured into Oxford", the ocelesinstical 
authorities, who are not deticient in astuteness, might bt; trusted 
to discover tho necessity of adapting their policy to the circum- 
•tancOB. When it was iirat rumoumd some roars ago that tko 
Homan Catholic bishop.s were about to put a veto On OxfoM 
education, a shrewd ^cxlesiastic of the old school, who lias sintfe 
passed away, is wported ti) Jiavo observed, Then they won’t bo 
obeyed*” It reinains ti^ be seen how far his prediction will be 
justidod* All that can bi' Hdid as yet is that a nuiiqiertuisly aiguod 
lay ttddiess, deprecating '-ny bv -'rf -jrence with the free use or the 
twtional Uttiver«itio9 by ilatholicb, was wut to xlome about the 
when Ih*. Mane.iii!’ l>'cameaTchbj-^boi, cr.d that tho growing 
disaatisfHction of the l:'.nglish Catholic laitv with their virtual ex* 


elusion, solely by the act of their own ^iritual rulers^ fiboia all 
I^niversity education, has at length eonstrained ibd bishops to 
start the^ singular scheme just announced for supplying 
dohciency themselves. 

It was certainly rather startling, when we consider thdr iblaitive 
numbers, to be told that the ^^sh Homan OathoHcs proposed 
to found a separate University; and it wasstill more amasing to hear 
that Mgr. Cn))td, who was himself educated at a Training Oollege 
lor national schoolmasters at Hammersmith, was to bo the bead of 
it, Hut surprise 3delda on fuller explanation to something ver}'UkC|^ 
a feeling of ainust^mont. It anpem, after all, tliat the new Uiuver«'' 
sity introrlured with such a ilouriah of tnu^ets by tho Ultramon- 
tane pi*L‘i«s is merely to consist of a sort of Cfollego at Kensington, , 
to atH bated to tho liondon Uoivarsity, nna tliat the of 

Mgr. CH}Hd having already purchased ground there for another 
purpose, eoupled with his well-known command of the pursch 
strings of a portion of tho fenmle aristocracy, su^estod the 
expeilieiicy of utilizing his services as ^'Hector.” To be sure 
those for wliose benelit the scheme is ostensiblv denned might 
fairly complain that it ofTcrs them nothing which they did. not possess 
before. Several of the existing Koman Oatbolic coUe^s, such as 
Stouyhurst and Oscolt, are already atliliated to the univemity of 
Loudon, and if dangers to faith and morals” are apprehended 
from a residence in Oxford, it is rather dillicult to understand how 
the peril ciin l)o escaped or lessoned by residing in the great 
Ikibylon of the metropolis. Perhaps it will be^ argued that the 
examinations aud lectures at Oxford axe especially dangerous to 
faith, but then Arrhbisliop Manning declared not many months 
ago in a speech at Liverpool that the London University lectures 
wert^ HO dcIctoriouH ns not only to pervert the intellects of Catholic 
students, but even to alter t he structure of their biains. So that 
it is not very easy to see what advantages, spiritual or temporal, 
the proposed scheme will confer on the much-vexed youth who 
arc iit jireseut groaning under tlieir ostracism from the higher edu- 
cation of their conn try men. The proposed remedy, when a liltlo 
more closidy oxamiued, erases indo^ to bo ambitious, but ceases 
also to provide any reinody of the alleged grievance. Parturimt 
iHonieit ; is ihiu'c not n semblance of the ridiculous about the result ? 

Meanwhile, Eiigliftb Homan Catholics, if any such there ho, who 
are disturbed by ibis lame and impotent conclusion of the idea of a 
now University, may perhajis derive some oonsolation in their dia- 
appointment froiu a "glance across tho Irish Ohannol. Tho blessing 
which is still to be denied them in England has been enjoyed for 
the lust twoiily 5 ears by thoir co-ruligiouists of the sister isle.. 

“ The IrisJi Catholic Uiiivorsity ” on Stenheu’s Green, founded with 
the oxurcss approval of tho Holy 8ee, ana placed under the oxclusive 
coiiti’oi of tlie local opi.sco|>ale, with Ilishoiis at the head and 
tail of it,” os Fiillicr Burke ndiniringly observed the other day, 
has tluriiig that p(irii)d dispensed to those who came to seek 
it - they ha^e not been vciy many certainly — all those in- 
Iclleotiial, moral, and religious advantages > which no English 
University can supply. It was started, moreover, under the 
auspices of one ot tho ablest and most experienced masters of 
University education living, though he ve^ soon found it necesaiuy 
ie cscn]>e from an aimuspUcre far too stilling for such minds as 
his. And now, after a twenty years' coui’se, imtrammellcd by any 
sort of interforonco from without, what is the verdict pronounced 
upon it, not by i’rotestant or unfriendly ci’iticH, hut by its own 
orthoilox nhumij pfwt and present, clerical and lay, who are only 
desirous of iiromoting its elKciency ? They have just addressed 
Caniinal Culleu iu an itbiborale Memoiial, which begins by roundly 
dccLiriiig thiit tho defects in the syslein of tho University ore sucu 
US to endanger its existenro, and that they feel it n solemn duty to 
rjii-iO tlioir vtnci‘8 in the hope of resening it from its present un- 
happy cundition. 'J’hey dwell enpecially on tho almost total neglect 
of sincntiilc teaching, “ which Uhh nlfordcd a very plausible argu- 
lueiil to those wlio nevtu- tiro of repeating that the Catholic Ohiu'ch 
is llio ijiifiuy of Hcionce, ’ and they quoUi a staloment to this effect 
fmni H studiously lompcrttte writer in tho Fortnightly Peview* 
Thi.s popular account of the normal atlitude of tho OathoUc Church 
towards science, they add, is of course u sneer; but we are Sony 
to say it is a stuMu* -with a sufTicient gilding of truth to give it 
LMirrcncy.” Irish Catholics are, beyond doubt, “ niisorably doiicient 
in BoiiMiiitic t*dunatiou,'’ and tho deficiency “ is extremely galling to 
IIS.” Tt involves at once commercial loss and social and intoUectual 
degradation. Tho one scientific man of eiiiinenco on tho University 
sluti*, IfrofcsHor Sullivan (a nominee of Ur. Newman’s), has 
iiiigj*ated to Queen's College, Cork, and no one cim be found 
j to take his place. The lectuio list dews not include the 
I name of a single profesaor of tho physical sciences, which 
I hnvo not only bocomo tho chief Btudies of the age, but 
! have funusliod' infidel writei’s with the weapons of their fiercest 
at lucks on revealed truth. But the truths of scicnco prove the 

truths of Scriptiiro, and it is tho duty of the Catholic Univemlty 
to impress this fact upon the students in a practical manner,” l)r. 
Newman, wo tliink, has urged very mucli the some ploa in his 
J^iures on University liklhcation. The Memorialists on to say 

that, if scientific training is unattainable in their own tlnivemi^y, 
Irish Catliolics will seek it elsewhere ; and theyre&r to tho rignihcaiit 
fact that “ for twenty years a Catholic Tlniverriiy has bs^ before 
Bie world as on educational institution, and during that period not 
I a single graduate of it has boon appointed to any position whatever 
I in tho Faculty ofnhilosophy and arte, orof science.’^ What seems stilt 
stranger is the aosonce of theological instmolion from the curri- 
I culum ; ai^ here the Memorial mexs with telling efibet to Ur. 

I Nowmau’a inosterly axguiuont on the relation of iboedogy to the 
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otto flcicDoea, m liis totaiw.dflliTmd «t the opening of tliii teif 
Uxklvevftity ; indeed it wee nudnlj on tto aavumcBt tliat he haeed 
the of % Benominetiaiial, ae opposed to a miiod, systam 

of acadeiuical edtteath>]i. Yet it appears l£at in this strictly Gathdic 
insUtuliun what he considered the keystone of the eick has been 
deliberately droj^od out. The Memorial doses with a oomplaint 
that for some loaeon the publication of the UniTersity Calendar 

t m been discontinued, which ** has not unnatuTally been construed 
to an adiuissxou that the Oaiholic tJniTe»ity bad no work and 
no results to show.*^ This docamexit wsa sent in a few days 
before the puhlio “ Gonimenoement/’ at whidi Cardinal OuUen 
and most of the hiemrehy were present, on December 2 ; but we 
mainly look for any reference to it or to the subject it discusses in 
^0 facile rlmtoric of the speeches reported on tnat ocaasion. Nor 
18 the sabsequent trans&renco of the Proft»tk>r of Moral Tbeolo^ 
at Maynootu to a chair of Natural Philoeuphy iit Dublin likely to 
be aooepted by the Memorialists as a satismctory recognition of 
their demands. 

We ahall certainly not follow the example of an ingenious eon* 
temporary in making this Memorial the text of a discussion on the 
inooniuatibility of science and Oaihulicism, and on the aasumod fact 
that the signataries, though they do not choose to avow it, have 
** discoTorvd ” that their religion is (also. Sceptical writers have 
Wore' now proasod scientific objections against every form of Cliri*^ 
tianity, aod an uneasy distrust of the etudy of physical science is 
by no m<;aus cooUned to the ministtutt oriueuibers of any one com- 
munion. The lecture delivered the other day by Lord Gamarvon is 
little else fnnu beginning to end but an elaborate (ixposition of this 
sentiment. Huch i^easoiiers would of course maiutaiu that their 
opposition woh not to scientific training, but to its abuse, and 
would argue with groat plausibility —very much na tlic late 8ir W. 
Ilamiliuii was never tired of arguing about the Ganibridge muthe- 
matical course — that on exclusive devotion to the physical sciences 
has a direct tenden(?y to narrow ami woiy the intellect and 
diBincliue it to the reception of any other kind of truth. And 
there is a good deal to be said for such a view. The story of 
the Senior Wrangler who coroyilaincHl that Pttv/tdm Last proved 
nothing ia at least hm tramto^ The Autiibiugraphy of Mr. 
Mill <J\)es n4tt supply a favourable comment on the enects of a 

C ily Hciuutilic method of edueation. But, aiW all due allowance 
been uiade for such consideraiious — aaid we arc far from Haying 
that no weight attaclws to them — it remains true that, as the 
Mouiorialists insist, the phvsical sciences have become the chief 
studies oi' the uge, and for iKat reason, if for no other, cannot with 
impunity be oiiiitted from any ^ 4 ssed sclmuio of University 
^ education. It is equally true that Uicse same studies have foniisbecl 
sceptical writers with their most efiective weapons oi attacli, and 
on that ground alone they have a further and special claim on the 
attention of th<ise whoospire to direct the higher Christian education 
of the day. There is therefore something viny ominous in the 
aysiematic neglect of the whole subject, whether springing from 
dislike or incompetenoo, in the educational system of the Jrisli 
Catholic Uiiivorsity, and it can hardly tend to inspire confidence 
in any University .scheme originated under similar auspices in this 
country. Knglish Bouum Catholics may perhaps find rntdanuholy 
sFitisfaclion in tho sasunuico that, afler all, no such sohento is held 
to bo Icasible at present. Mgr. Capels proposed establishment at 
Kensington may or may not have its value as another feeder to 
the Jjondoii University, but it cannot even profeM, like the iuHtitu- 
tion on yieijhen s Green, to be a Univoriiity itself, and we shall be 
much surprised if Koman Oatholic iKireiits are prepared to accept 
it iis a substitute for Oxford. 


MR. LOWE AND THE POLICE. 

M r. TiOWE, in his speech at tbo Fishmongers' iliniier on 
Thursilay, made some timely and reasonable observations in 
regard to the Metropolitan Fulioe. lie pointed out, as we have 
done rcpcaUnlly, tliat there are only mme eight thousand 
<*on8tnble^ for the protection of tlie inotropolis, and that twioe 
this nuiulier wouM be insuiUcient if tne uolico wem not 
us^sted by tlie (Miulidence tuid support of the public. The 
Homo Secretary draws perhaps rather too r«iSy a pmture of the 
order and security enjoyed by tliis purest city ; but there can bo no 
doubt that, on the whole, the uoheo have^ for so small a toly, 
done their work tolerably wdl, and the roisou <if this is that 
they have possesscMl the confidence of the public and have loiowtt 
tlmt they liad the great body o£^ respectable and woU-condneted 
citbena at their back. It is only, ns Mr. Tjowo says, by maiDtaioiug 
the confidence of the people in thu police that so small u fiiice can 
be made toiniswer iUpui^oso, and wlialever tends to diminish this 
co^deuee at the same time tends io dimmish publiu securitr. All 
this is vwy true, and it is important that it riiocdd be xomomberod ; 
but Mr. J.i(m was not quite so clear as he might have been as to 
the means by which the good relations between the police and 
publm are to be mint^ecL He is very iinxious that the police 
should not be disheartened, bat he can hardly have meant to say 
that the iiroper way to do this is to hush up all charges iiaainst 
thsnL indeed ho to bimsdif reyersed the policy of the bom- 
noqsioaer on this point, and has ordon^ a number of prosocatSons 
in' order that tile truth of yarions chaj^ may bo ai^e^itt^ 
The wisdom of this coune to afready ton dmtoistiatedL 
The result of the inquiry into the ease of to oonstif^ea who 
were concerned in mmisting Mt. Belt that an inveati- 

g^arion was required in. jtutiice to to po^oe quite aa ^^nuoh 


i 


uia jnstice to Mr. Bdfc I£,Colo»rt HwKtelwm IwA 
to have his own way, to poiiee weald; have zematod to. 
imputation of having a islse chaige and simittod it tef 
pmjuiy* The public of course knew nothing of tSq esae exeept 
freua the proceedings before to magistrate; snd to ewdtoo *■ 
which was fimt produced loft an iimessioa deeidadly \mrcia^ 
able to to police. A second inquiiy has relieyod torn froni. 
proach. Sir T. Henry, iudiaiing the vcjirdict in n mfiCBt iibw 
case, hsa ibund both parties innocent, tt has bssn shown that. 
5Ir. Bdt was undoubtedly sober st to time he was sxvested ; hid 
he is a person of excitable temporament i^ecentrie in n n a fl l % and 

his demenaour to some, extent justified the suaj^OHi.or the 
jKiUce. The public is naturally more interested in to ehsracter of 
toe police tlian in the character of Mr. Beit, and to result of to 
inquiry may be regimlcd os satkifaciory. It is impMsible aRcg ether 
to prevent mistakes jn cases of this kind, but a mistake is a TUry 
diflereat thing from a deliberate conspiracy to swetr a fiilae 
charge. The weak nart of the case of the police is undoubtodU 
the maimer iu whicn the charge was rocoived at to statiom It 
does not appear that a moment's consideration was givea to it, or 
that Ally attempt w^is uiude by the superior officers to &rm an in^ 
dependent jiulgment as to Mr. Belt's oonditlon. The constable who 
brought himlis^ clmrged him with being drmdi, imd tot was enough. 
Ube sergiAint and the inspector at once took the drunkenness for 
granted. Sir T. llenry roiOArked tot the sergeant should have 
inquired calmly whether the charge was really made out 01 not; 
and tliere can bo no doubt that this ought to be the rule at every 
police station. Mistrikes cannot be pr«weptod, but it is ofiigreat 
imporiiuice that they should not bo carried too ikt ; and eveay 
charge should bo carefully tested at the timo it is made. 

It may be preaimied that the course which has bean taken in 
thin instoce will heucoforth be followed in all siinilai cases. The 
demand for inquiry has boon h^tily construed as an expressum 
of hostility to me police; but it is tlie police who have the great- 
est Intevest iu liaritig an opportunity ot clearing themselves from 
impulatioim on their honesty. It would have b^ ysiy unfair U> 
to constables who liave just boon exonerated At Bow if to 
matter iiad been left as it stood when the magistrate dismissed the 
charge against Mr. Belt, and it would also luwe been unfair to to 
Yorce at largo. If the police are in the right, they have nothiog to 
conceal, and should be anxiona for tbe fullest investigation. It is 
innvitahle that in a largo body of this kimt tliere must be a certain 
proportion of black shet^p, and it is for the advantago i>f 
the whole force that eveiy luc^ans should be taken of detecting 
and expelling these black sheep, and also of enabling the re- 
spoctabie members of tlio force to clear themselves from any suspi- 
ciiins that may fall upon them. Unfortunately, however, Ilie police 
ni»ein to be possessetl by the idea that they are lamzid to aland 
or fall together, and that a charge against any constable is an 
attack upon the whole body, and that even io inquire into a 
cluirge is an outrage, on the honour of the corps. This isevi- 
dontly the notion which prevails at Inwdquai'ters, and it is not 
surprising that it should nave gradually permeated through the 
nuiK and file. The constables have lettei's and numbers pls^»d on 
to collars of their coats iu order that they may be aasily identi- 
fictl ; but to take a con8tabk;[s ntiutor has come to be regardod os 
an iitoult which must be resiet<Ml or punitod. In soveral iwwt 
casas whenever this has been attempted the police appear io have 
lost all control over iliom6elve.H. Looking over the General Orders 
and Regulations of the Police wo find tot evun uafar bsek as 1830 
comphimts had been made that many of the constableft wore their 
ca)^>es in such a manner as to conceal the number and letter of toit 
division; uid siqierLQtendents and iusiKictors were tUetefora 
directed to be particular In observing that the numbera were visible 
when the men wei'o uiarchctl ofi* for duty. In auoUier order ai 
about the same date the police were informed tliat their intoreste 
and safety were best cousultedbv a check being given to unnecessacy 
and vexatious prosecutions. It might be well that these ordcra 
toould bo distinctly repeated. The whole of the arrongamente for 
taking obarg(», and genemfiy for nuiintnining the diseipliue of tlie 
force, also rdpiires revision. It la impossible not to soe that thei'A is 
a want of superior 0111001*9. The rank and file are recruited from 
all classics of the labouring population. They ore a]l)le to read lu^ 
write, but the education of most of them docs not go much fiurUier; 
and if they ara honest unU. attentive to tlieir routine duties, toot is 
about AS much as can be hoped for. Mr. Iii3we says very truly tot 
it is .‘ilisrurd to suppoMfi tliat we are to have accomplialied 
finished geullemen, num of infinite tact niiil intelligence, and of 
fine medical diagnosis, for 253. a week. It is ceitainlv not to be 
expected that ordinary policemen should exhibit a high degree of 
iutelligencB and discretion. But a larger number of superior 
fitficers would helSj^to supply this deficiency. 

iSettiog aside tlm men employed in the Doclcyards and various 
GuTorament and private establlsliiiients, theio niu 22 Bupeiw 
intendsiita, 326 Inspectors, 903 Sergeant^ and 7,997 eoastahka 
lur ordinary duly in the znotropnlis.' The Hergomite aJhtuMt 
lie reckoned with the rank and tile ; the ItiMpoctors (Xfrrefmond 
to the colour-aergoaiils of the army, ond the fi^iniormtenueilts 
to regimental sergoant-majors. At tho head of the force are 
the Oixmiuissionev and two Assistant Ootamissloiiers, and between 
them and to BuperiatendAnts (livietona then* ate four nisirkt 
Btipwintendenta, who niav be regarded as holding to rank of 
colonel. In a division of the ai*my;titter» would prolmbly be at 
least throe hundred officers nbovo the tok of ocrgijftTit-niajor, 
tho police, w'liich is numerical^ as 8tri>]^ as a military divi 
olid which stands Oven mm in heed of intelligeat commami^ 
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there are only four, or, counting the Aiawtant OommiHaioners, 
siv, oflicera between the Oomitiissioner and the Suporintendenta. 
We hiive no deeire to say anything in disparagement of the 
present Superintendents and inspectors, many of whom are 
men of fiiir^ oducation and capacity ; but wo certainly think 
that tho position of a police ouperiutcndent should lie raised 
in rank and emolument, so as to secure a superior class of men ; 
that his authority should he extended; and that there should lie 
a largor nuuiber of siich oiHoers. In a similar way the ofKc<» of 
luHpector should also he iiuproved. At present there is too wide a 
gap bet ween the chief authorities at Scotland Yard and Iho 
Superintendents. Too mnfny questions have to bo referred to head- 
quarters because tlmy cnunol be stiiely loft to tlie discretion of 
tlio local ollicera. There is probably work for f)ur iJiatrict 
Superintendents; but what is above nil "wanteti is a largiu* 
numbi^r of SuperintendeuU and Inspectors, with a bettor .scale 
of pay and higher qualifications than iit present. In this 
way a largo amount of intoUigent direction would bt^ intro- 
duced into the force. Tho cWstablea would Ixi placed under 
careful finpcrvision, and all questious of ditficulty would lie 
promptly decided by ollicers who could take a wider and clearer 
view of thtMU than an oixiinory pnliceinau. There aro many 
Misea of doubt in which a constable is bound to take persons 
into custody ; at tho station, however, there should be a calm 
and careful inquiry into every charge, and it should be seri- 
ously considered whether it should la? sent before a magistrate. 
The Inspector before whom tho charge is laid should examine it 
in a l^uuicial spirit, and Jio should be a man capable of exercising 
his jiulgiucnt upon it. All charges taken by an Inspector should 
after^vanls be reviewed by tho Superintendent. It appeared in 
Mr. I 3 e]t *8 case that the sergtMint who took the charge as seating 
Inspector had tried tr. puss as an Inspector, but had failed in the 
education examination, which is by no nioana severe. It is obvious 
that a man of this kind should not be pbu^ed in so responsible a 
ptisilion. It is urged on behalf of tne police that it is often 
very diflloult to distinguish betweim drunkenness and nervous ex- 
citement or sickness, but it might therefore be expected that great 
caution would be exercised in coming to a coiiclusiou on such a 
subject. It appears, however, that a theory of drunkenness 
hastily adopted by a constable is endorsed us u matter of coui*so 
by hia comrades and oiHcers. Colonel llcnilerson, in his latest 
rt»port, states that, “ as a matter of hiiiua»ni> and precaution, 
mediedaid is culled in iu every case in which there is the slightest 
doubt,*’ but it was ahojevn at I>ow (Street that there is a rule that 
medical ndrice shall he taken only in cas<.>s of insensibility. Wo 
agree with iSir T. Henry that this rule ought to be altered. 

It is obvious that the power of the police dopeud.9 rather on 
moral than on phyai(«al force. It is tho strongth of presfir/t^, and 
jrresfiae id only another name for character. It is important there- 
fore that every means should bo taken of plainng the conduct of 
tho police beyond suspicion ; and this cun 1^ done only by sifting 
charj^s carefully iM'fore they me sent before the mugistrotes, by 
cautioning constables to be very particular as to their evidence, 
and by putting on trial any constable against whom serious im- 
putations have been mode, so that, if uufbiiuded, they may be 
publiclv answered. If this were done tho police would bo 
entitled to tho support of the public; and it is necessary 
that they should know they haio their support. It is of coui-so 
desirable that the police should observe a happy medium in their 
zeal ; hut it might almost be better tbat they should do hm much 
tluiu that they sUoiibl do too little. Nothing could he more im- 
fortunate than that they should be frightoned by clamour from 
discharging Ilnur duties in a vigorous maniu'V. I'he sort of work 
they have to do must often he rough work^ and cannot be done 
with kid gloves or the civilities of tho dancing academy. Trivial 
complaints against tljo police should be ditK'ouragod, and great 
fdlowance should bo made fur occasional infirmities of temper and 
errors of judgment. Thi) public must take a common-sense view 
of the matter, and remember wlint sort of mou the police aro, 
and tho delicate and difficult functloDa they hiivo often to 
perform. The wdioln subject of the organization of the police 
demaudj careful consideration. It ciui hardly be said that 
eight tliouBAud constables— of whom only a third are on duty 
during the day, and two-thirds at night — aiH) enough ^ for 
patrolling and watching an area of seven hundred square miles, 
including nearly seven thousand miles of stn^cts. But if the 
numbers of the force are uot to be iucreased, an attempt should at 
least bo made to iiuprove its quality. The force should ho officered 
in a superior manner, and the discontont of the men at tho mis- 
managemeut of tho supeiannuation system should bo appeased 
by a liberal arrangement. Tho Metropolitan police area might 
with advantage be reduced, and the duties siu|plified. It is also 
evident that a laigar degree of legal knowledge and capacity is 
indispensable at head-quarters. Tho changes which we have 
suggesUid will of course cost money, but the protection of life, 
order, and property is surely worth paying for. 


LEICl-STlvU SQUARE. 

fllllB history of Ijeicestov is written in the Law Reports. 

X There has been vepoated litigation on ^he question of lialbility 
to maintain the oriuimcntal " character of the enclosure, and it 
was probably under a sense of legal duty rluit the statao which the 
owner of the knd is bound to “ continue and kitep in the same 
position ” was late^ adorned with dabs of i>aint. In tho year 1865, 


this oucloauro being in a neglb«?ied and dR^idated state, |he 
trapolitan Board of Works conceived the idea of " tidanj^f^aTM'^ 
of it, and they put up a notice on tho spot to tUt^ 

The owner of tho land hei'onpon brought an action "'j/ff 
trespass against them and obtained judgment, it 'appears 
from tho statement of this case that in 1786 two 
whom wo will call for shortness Talk and Pony, ^ .were 
owners in common of tho lands and houses fomiiig Leicestlni 
Square. The land was formerly what is called I«amnias lanjt 
iHuunging to tjhe parish of 8t. Martin-in-the-FieMs ; and the Karl 
of I^icosler, w'hoso house stood at the norih-eust C4imer of the 
square, paid yiwrly to the parish officers of St. Martin’s a i-ent for 
the Ijammns of the ground occupied by hisliouHe, garden, and field. 
A partition under decree of Ohancery was made Iwtweeu Tulk and 
l^eri'v ; tho boiiMi>8 on tho north side of the square being allotted 
to tfi4> latter, and tho houses on llie other tJu'oe sides with the 
garden Unng allottod to tho former. The Oommissiotiors who 
imido this allotment ciU'tified that the leasees of houses on the 
north aide should contiimo to pay to Tulk the sums reser>'ed in 
their le.is(\s towards keeping up the garden, and that Tulk should 
for <wer keep and maintain tho garden in its then state 
ns a jpUvflsure-groiiml. A doei*eG was made in pursiuuice of this 
cortinente, and mutual conveyances were executed between Tulk 
Olid Peny, but thf*re was no covenant on the part of Tulk to keep 
up tho gi'irden. The last of tho lenses which contained covenants 
in rtiferenre to the gimien expired in 1847. A further parti tiou 
took place in 1807, by which Tulk the father and Talk tho sou 
dirided between them the which had been allotted to Tulk, 
and the son covenanted with the father to keep the gai’den in its 
then state and in pood rimir. The son afterwards convoyed tho 
garden to a purcnasi»r who covenanted to keep the garden in its 
then state, and that it should be lawful for the 1 'uIkb nud their 
tenants inhabitants of the square, on payment of a reasonnblo sum, 
to have keys and admission at all times to tho garden. In 
1848 Moxhay, who had purchased the garden, was proceeding 
to cut dowu the trees, remove tho railings, and build upon 
the land, when Tulk filed a hill in Ohaiicery to restrain 
him from committing any suidi acts of waste, and particularly from 
taking down tho statue. Moxhay, by his Answ'er, stated that a 
thoroughfare had been made through the Square by Act of Parlia- 
ment, which grt'atly alten^d its diaracter as a place of residence, 
that the piece of ground hod long been in a ruinous and dilapidated 
condition, and had ceased to bo used as a plcnsure-gordeu, and that 
ho iiiteuded to make tw'o footpaths diagonally across the Square, 
and he claimod to exercise such rights over tho land os he might 
think fit. Ju the elegant language of Moxhay ’a Answ’e^, “ this 
garden had become a disgrace and reproach to the neighbourhood, 
and boys broke in,” and, said the Master of tho Rolls, “ I do not 
know what they did there.” For a long series of years, said that 
learned judge, nobody would give a farthing to go into this 
garden, and they would be very anxious to avail themselves 
of the right to stop out of it. The defendant insisted that he need 
not keep the garden in a neat and ornamental style unless ho 
pleased. But, said the Master of the Rolls, he cannot leave 
it in that foul and di^raceful state which ho niaiutains 
he has a right to leave it in if he pleases. Ho was making two 
walks across the Square, and intended to have gates at ilie 
entiiiiiro. The leiuiied judge believed that if ho made these walks 
across the Square ho coukl hardly make a greater nuisance of the 
place than it w^as already. “ Consider what they will be at night.” 
The defendant also uisisted upon his right to remove the statue, 
which is an ornnmont there, and to build as high us ho pleased on 
the land. .\n injunction prevented those projects of Moxhay being 
carried out, and soon after another and more celebrated improver ap- 
peared in Wyld, who bought the garden from Moxhay, and eiih'Tod 
into an agreement with Tulk which enabled him to erect and 
maintain during ten years his Great Globe or Model of the World. 
Tills building St o(xl from 1851 to 1861, and after it was removed 
Tulk purchAS4»d back the goraen, and in his hands it roverted to 
its former state of desoLition. Then caiue upon tho scene the 
Metroimlitan Board of Works, but they wei*c driven oil' by Tulk, 
who defeated them iii the Court of Queen’s Bench, nod again in 
the Exchequer Chamber. Tritely Tulk lias conoeMfi^ ^he idea of 
making profit from the garden by erecting a hosrUtiig round it, 
upon whicli advertisements are displayed. We should have 
thought that placards wore less hideous than tho squalid ground 
which they conceal, but the owner of houses at the north-east 
corner of tho square considers that the amenity of his property 
would he increased by taking awf^ the hoarding, and disclosing to 
view llm garden. Accordingly Webb, the owner, has filed a bill 
in Chancery against Tulk to compel him to ket^p this garden and 
the iron railing round it in suificiontand proper repair as a square, 
garden, or pleasure-ground, and a decree has be^ made accord- 
ingly, so that before long we shall dnee more emoy a view of the 
interior of this garden and of what remains^ if anything, of the 
statue. 

Formerly Leicester Field was a convenient plaoe fir duels. 
Thmdceray has described in JEmond how Lord Mohnn and Lord 
Custlewood, with their respective ftriendi^ went to the Duke's 
playhouse and saw Mrs. Bracegirdle in £om «n 0 JVooti, tlA 
to the Greyhound ” in Chmring Gross to sup, where ^ 
two lords quarrelled, according to previous Arraiigoment, lubd 
vt was Agreea to take chairs and go to Leieostor Fimd. Colonel 
A\'eitbary, second to Lord Casftewood^ ariced, with a low bow 
to mv I.(ord of Warwick and Holland, seecjitd to Lord Mohun, 
whetner he should liave the honour of eaaihldtgliHr a mss or two 
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science, and tisuftlly treated as Kpocsiktive or inetaphysiepJ, is tiow 
Lu be onltiyated on the jnothoa of science, to accept all the tests 
iiid conditions of fidonoe, ond to keep within the rau^to of 

Jlavinff thrown down tliia cluillcnpro to jsdontitio men, and 
mdortaken to prove against them the possibility of a pcii^ntiJic 
uetaphvdc, Mr. Lewes goes on to slutw wliv this Iru:l.n^h^sic 
•Uould bo cniistitutod a gepurale branch of seWco, find not, in con- 
onuity will) tknufo's cJattaiticiilioTi, distributed umctig the si'loM'Cf* 
roin which its data arc drawn. This st)parale Iroatmcuit of rmita- 
jhysics Mr. Lewes just ilioB on the general ground of the oMsier 
i])pi'edation of abstract ideas whon we rt'gnrd tliinii detached iVoiu 
heir concrete. We know, and must carcuilly rom 4 Mnl>cr, tlusl such 
letachment is H fiction; but it is couvenioiit for tin*. pm*}) 0 !*-) •»!’ 
vusonlng on them to regard these ideas as flcpnrablc from 1 heir 
;oacrcte m*ai)ifo8tations. The niathcninticinu, c.tj. dclaches c-vton- 
don from matter, and motion from solidity, though perfectly aware 
hat pure extousion and pure motion are irnpossihlo thingW All 
uich abstract conceptions must have bt'on fraimid from and express 
ictuol relations of things, must l>6 redudblo to hcuso, mid Im 
[riipable at all times of verification by senrio. llicrt' is an onter in 
things on which the order in thoughts depends. Uut (he deptm- 
donce is partuMilar. Now it is only 1 he general <u*tK-r in things 
with svhich philosophy is coucernod, and wdiicl) is ex]ircfl.st‘d in 
laws. Philosophy scokb coueepiious wliieli represent (ho order in 
thiiiljCa, not at one instant and uiuh-r paiticular uondirious, but at 
all timos and under vurving conditions. 

A science Ihen of luetsipLysics is ]iOKsiljle fuid <le.-^ii*ablo. 'riiua 
fiir wo in lie- ]iro-^*nt volume. 'J’his vidimie, which is miJy 
Vol. I. ortho work, do.‘s not cuter luethodically njioii the (loiistruc- 
LioTi of the proiui-soil science. VN'e li;«\e only gemsal prulegoiuena, 
is they nni) bo considered, to such a system of ni(‘la}iijYsicb. This 
preliminary portion, though, as the uulhor P4‘0 iuh to admit, of Home- 
ivhat litiUn'OgciuH:kiis composition, comprises separate dis4Mi.H.doiis 
jf great interest. Jn a awtion of aoout ninety pages, headed 
‘‘ Tsycholojjical IViuciples,’’ wo have a proginmme set down dog- 
imitically—'that is, without, for the presi iiL, proof or illuslmtion — 
of the psychology which Mr. lx*\vcs as.4mucs as the hu^is of 
hia uietaphysIcB. This prognimnio tMiiliodics a(. orice iho results 
of pre\ioiia psyeJiologists, as well as tlnibo Hnnitsl at by IMr. 
l^wesH independent researches. The pceuliarity ef this psyclio- 
logy is that it is based upon a coiuotnution o!‘ the biological 
ami eociologicul data. The Oig)U)i.sm and iiv-* lucdiinu must 
bo atudied together, ^^fan apart ironi Hociety ia siiuuly un 
animal organiiSin. Kestoro to him his position as a social unit, 
and the prtdilem clungcs. The soul of man has n iloublo ro4)(, a 
double lustory. It pas^ea out 4)f the range of animal life, and no 
explonaiiun of meiiUil phonomona can valid which <lues not 
allow for thid extension of ran^e. it is now universally (uluiiUod 
that tho old niothod of studying menial phef)omeu.a in the cabiuct 
of tho luetaphy sician, by the ahl of si^-oilled co]).sciou.<moss, was 
uuscieiitific. JVlr. Lewes wishes to ontbree the truth that the 
method is equally innumpleto which seelis the explanation of 
intellectual and moral processes in the hiburaton' of the pliysi- 
olugist. The huixuui intelligence Mr. Ijewcs a/Iirins to be .^uiiuior 
to, and distinct irora, the animal intelligence. The dillcrcuce is 
not one of dej^e* It is ona of kind, ana Its root lies la the aocial 
medium iu ^icb man exists, and in which the animal do4>s not 
exist. This social organism is a real agent, w hich explains ail that 
difference bctw«)en man and animiiis which ust^d to be cxj))aiucd 
by the old spiritunlist hypothesis. Plan's indiviiliial fuuctious 
arise in relation to tho cosmical medium in which hu iiiidA biiuBcIf. 
His general functionB. aviso in I'elation 1o the social mt'dlion in 
vrhi& ho equally, finds himself. ITvre the moral life emergen, and 
tho animal unpulseB be(*.ume blemlcd with the liuman iiiotivcs. 
This social medium exists as a fact. How it originated M r. 1 .ewes 
does not discuss. Not, it appears, iu any psychical diHenuice 
between mfui and the lower ominids, of which difierence the social 
oxganism. is itself tho ciuise. 

The ramuiuder of tha book is occupical bva vnriid} of diBcUhSumr- 
of a somewhat heterogeneous character, bn sight Wether umh-r 
the common title of the Limitations of K)iowlc<lg(\’' The 
“ Principle of Relativity,’’ tho “ Sensational and a^prutri Ilypothes^*.*^ 
OompATCil,” the ‘^Reality of Ahslrnctioii,” “On Idoul Oonstmctbui 
in Metanliysics,*’ ore suggestive and prcguiuit dUcusbiuns, in which 
worn themes surprise us by becomiug new ,aud interesting. 
It is characteristio of Mr. Ia^wch’.s hand l ing of such topics 
that be is iiorpetnally trying to realize, the objetda uf which 
ho is writing, imd that he tlius dovlac falls into the dry, scholastie, 
technical style of leas Hiolistio ihinkers. Some reudere may per- 
haps object that ho, like Mr. Jlerbrt S{icncor, is loo foud of. 
employing technical teims here a couunou word would Iiuvh done 
as welb And wliere Mr. Mill would ha\e used the common word. 
Mr. Lewes has not, indi^d, tliat peculisix gift, of making philo- 
sophical rpieslions intelligible to the uninitiuted vvhich places Mill 
b^ the side of Ituoie among the masters of tlie style which is 
simu^ vvithout Katij^ superficial Mr. Tjewe.s wiatcs for the 
public and not for the experts ; but it is for that section of 
the public — a toUrebly large one miw — which has some training in 
abstract questions. vVithout some tT<ainiug in tho^ inquiries, 
hsrdlk any one would sit down to read through Pi'ohlmia of Lifi' 
cfid Miwi, Rut tho varied nature of the dlsonssions comprisod in 
ty 8 volume leads Mr., Lowes to touch upon so many, topics of^ 
generalinterest that even those who do not cai*e to make out Ids. 
evAtem as a whole willtfiad some point^of/contaot with him. somsy 
thing thrown out whioh looks thoir way. Nor can it be foreseen 


whr.ro eiicli attractivo passages will occur. In tho middle of the 
chupUiT *• On Idoil Construction in fclcMMicft,” a^r. ^mieigcs a pam- 
grapli 4)11 inoiul lypca in which that question of ctUics is Cou.Mdorcd 
- the objectiem, uuinoly, sgainst tlie conception of duty, tliul ir is 
an imiWi stamlfird, an unattaiimblc porfocUon. Thu mind of tlio 
TiMulcr receives a peculiar sensation 4.)f pleasure litnn the ligiit 
(iiruvn upon a nior.il quostiou by simple juxtapueitiou with a 
quest ion 4 »f tho iiH'lft)inYsic of umlheiuiitics, and the uiicxpocLod ^ 
r4d.i(ion wbndi is di^cloaed Wtween tho tW4), 

While Ihw vai-icil, and what wo uuiycall unexpocted, charactor 
of (he 04 .inteiit.s of *\lr. Lewus’swbook carries on tho reader with ovi-r * 
fr 4 ‘^h interest through it.'^ pa^cs, we may pKirhups save others fr4jm 
llie slight sliude of dimqipomtnient which camo over ouraulves on 
finding that tho scieiitiiic treatment of inuUvphysics, or f^utology, 
whioJi we were promised and prepared for in the opening pagms, 
is not to be mot with in the alter part of the volume. Here and 
there, it U true, niclaphysiiAal topi(‘..s are touebod upon incidcnUilh ; 
e.f/.oi\ the question of the oxisteaco of the cxteiml world, Mr, 
Lowt's takes tin occasion to state his 4)wn view, and even to roiison 
it out, or at least to n^ai^on against the rival theories. IJis view 
h« calls I»4Mitiunod Realism. Ho coiuHidora that the reality of unot-self 
i.^ proved by consciousne.^ -dhat it is a fact of feeling to ho accepted 
as ultimate. Wo know tluit an external not-self exists with (he 
.«'inuj :i‘«.'*urinico wi( h wliich \vc kn')KV «u iuLcrnal sidf lo c.Ni.4( ; uud, 
fiirllier, we know llio nuuiiicr in wJiieh llicrso two are cuiuhi'oi-d in 
feeling and thought. 'I'lie Ding-aii-ciji l). or Noumcnon, is a 
phantaMii of thii mclaphy.dciaiis, \sliLcJi has no I'xi.Hieiicc, aiul must 
Ih> lunished from the sjihi ro of knovviodgt*. The ext4.‘nial \vi‘vld, 
wJien ndlected in ii ."cntieuco which has not atvjuired slmphig ic- 
actioiss, i.s a coiifii^cd chaos ii Jajul orJer. fiut, us (he soiniciit. 

4.)rgaiii.^iii di*\ck»]'y, 4»r(lt'i* eincqicis. Ti»iri cn-dcr i.s not, ,is iCant liiaile 
it, T.iio cit'atioii of (lie urgaiiisin ylaoijuMl upon the chaos; hut an 
order selected Ihnn the larger order of the real by the ufeHiudliitiug 
puwtr, or shaping iviiclii'ji, of the orgaiiisiit. As feeling becomes 
diireiH'ut lilted, qnalitie.s .-uise iu tho felt. Ueusoned realism is lliiH 
,‘i hurt of compronii.’-'* between the reali.'>t and idwtlihL theories. 

'I’hc organism jiiay ])e s,ii4l lo colour tjhjtjcla; but (he orgiiiii>r)i 
itp^df, or at J43JC?t (lie mode tif it.'S action, is a pn^ducl oiigiimJJ} due 
lo tho action (»f obji*cts. 

This is nil example of a mci.iphysical <(uestion b*iug .sLuled ; 
but it is f-'O only in connevion A\ith the “ priiiciplts 4»i‘ bology. ’ 

Of onLologii’tU Hpo4'uljili4m, projiorlv so calleil, there is lmr4jjy any 
ill the \vhol4‘^ vohuii4‘. Jis chaplMS inv, in part, ]»pychol4)gicaj ; hilt 
by liir the grcal4T j>rirt 4)f (he ilisciKstiims in the pan entitled the 
“ Inniitutions 4>f Kiajw ledge ” aio logical in (heir cliartu-.1or. .It is 
not lunv Mr. l^cwi s jecoiiciles the clianclor of his \olunio 

witli tho opening sin'tions in vxhu h the Jsjgc and tenipting proniibo 
is bold out to UK Ihat wia Ahall now for the first time be pres4.nied 
with a bcicnco of imdajihyKics based upon experience, and rcasouetl 
out on tho strict meihod of tho oilier inductive science.'). Tho 
(ullilmcnt 4>f this programme is probuLiV resun'ed J'or the volumes 
still to como» 


'MIK I'ltlEXn.SHIP OF BOOKS.* 
n'^UTS book consists of certain lectunsa delivered by Mr. Maurico 
X at different times lo vnriouB popnhir institutions. It is in- 
troduced to the world by Mr. Thomas Hughes, and wo are* a little 
uniuBcd by the relation botwewi the prophet and his disciple. As 
wo read *Mr. lltighca a pugnacious preface to the wise and kindly 
lectures which foUow, wc seem to be listening to a couyerted prize- 
lighter introducing u C-bri.stian ini&siimury. My rcvcnid friend is 
going to give yo)i some excellent od'\*icc, Mr. liughcs appears to bo 
saying, and if any one is not ready to receive it in a corresponding 
H})irit of brotherly love, he Imd better take off his coat at once and 
have a round or two with me. Accordingly, Just by way of showing 
his muscle, !dr. Hughes opens (he proceedings b^ knocking ddwn 
some half-dozen imngimirv antagonists. IR) disposes in a few 
tragos of Mr. Mattlnuv Arnold ; rajis tho knuckles oi the Positivists 
iiud Mr. Morli v; gi\e.s a blow in pa.M.sliig to Mr. litzjanres 
Hlepheii, and jilnyfully trip.'j up Mr. Mill’s heels in conclusion. 
Having thus mmlo tilings ph asaiil, he allows Mr. IVranrice to come 
fi*rward ami di.^ivuirso according to his nature. Ah tliero is ntit 
a Word in Mr. MuuriceV lectures which could be ullVnsive lo any 
IkuIv of any shndu of opinion, and as there is an entire absence 
4)f ciiutroviTsiitl w riting, this little on tbi'Ciik fieenia to bo .slightly 
uiiU4ivK.4ary. Tlare U only one of Mr. JJiighess remarks w'jth 
which We need truublo ourselves. Mr. Huglus niciitions thi' 
^ingalilr ciYcumblaiic.o iJiat nearly all persons who have valued 
MauriciiV writings have agreed in aci'iiKing him id’ mysticism 
uud >vant of cleamesa. Mr. liiighes assures us that this is 
au «.)itLre miscouceptiou. Ho is suivly taking a nilher nii- 
tcuahlo position. Luleas ho means to inmuto insincerity 
to these critics, ho must tuko llieir word for it that they 
caanut understand Mr. Maurice. This, no doubt, may simply 
prove their stupidity, and give Mr. Hughes some cause for com- 
placency in the superior lucidity of his own intellect, wldeli has 
cnnbk'd him to see what is hidden ixoui Mr, Arnold, Mr. Stephen, 
mid Mr. ]\lilL But if Mr. Ilugiiod would condescend to point out, 
the cause of this difiicolty of appi ehensiou, and explain why tho 
writer who hot scattered more mists than all his contemporaiius 
put togeUier” is generally consideivd to bo a singularly mirty writer, 
wo fhould bo very much obliged to him. Tlie goutlemeh.we have 
uoiu^ differ from Dr. Newman more widely than they differ fifem 

* Th^ Frkndiktp tf Bmtkii,nud Other Leetuttl^i By tho ISttV. & D. 
Maurice* Loudoa : Macmiilan & Co. 1874*' 
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Mr. Micarice ; but none of them ever calltid Dr, Newixmu misty, 
li it from smoer perversity that they have tapceed to ffivo Mr. 
Maurice an uliorly iuappi'opmle uicliiiaiue} or cau tUero Iw any 
fontulation fi>r fchoir opuiioni) Y 

'VViiilat waiting for Mr. liugheas answer, wo shall >fnituw! to 
givo^ a partial answer of our own. Wo Intvo no thought of dis^ 
cusaing Mr. Maurice » geueral priiuMples. These Iccturos take him 
fort unately into p^ly literary ground, where wo can obsevs'c tho 
• cliaracter of his mind ujuirt from any <»f his rvligioue dogniits. And, 
if wo are not mistakou, ho sIkjwb wry plainly wliy men of clrnr 
intelloct have a ccrlaui diJlieulty in following him. There is 
indeoil very little ohseurit^ in theue leetuws, though th» ro arc 
some touches of tho nuthur'e peculiur inysticisni. 'i’Uoy deal for 
tho most part with popular subjixjts ; witli the uses ol‘ liooks aud 
newspapers; with tho nghl uudhods of studying history; w'ith 
Miltuu, tSpen^'T, Hud Ihirke, and with modoi n LTltieisia. They arc full 
«f Toally ]>rolbund Buyings, and ore aniiuAled throughout by a kind- 
liness which always cTKleiivours to look at tho bt*sl side of men and 
things, and to ri^rogiiizc the soul of good in things evil. Nr»lK»dy 
combines a wider toleralioii with a more ardent adniiratlim of 
goodness, purity, and juMico. It a liivouriie doctrine of Mr. 
Maiirieo that we do not undor-itand a ho<ik till we know the man 
as well MS the amthor. Apjdying that dortvin »3 to Lis own faso, 
we may say that doL/mIv could nml these lecture.^ wiiJiont fooling 
tho better for assoeiaiioii with a man of so singularly attwic- 
livo a character. Sir. Maurice shows himself in thopc tviitiugs 
ns diRlinctly' as iu Iiia uiore eAiiborate w»ni.a; and whenever wo 
think of lua penw-nwility, and put aside his tipinions, we feed the 
singular chanu which ho undoubtedly possc-ssed. 'rVuiro is, ht>w- 
over, still a setise of pouudhiiig wanting; nml wo think that the 
fiM.'crct is partly revcnled to ns hero. If JMi*. 'M.iuricc* ever loses 
hifl ubii.hI amiability, it i.s in speaking of Utilitoviaiif*. Doubtless ho 
did not hah! own Ikmthaiu ; but he had wane trouble in poeing that 
alkeathaiu could boot' any uso ♦wcept in lUo ]iart of drimlcon IJolot. 
<ino reason is, perhaps, that Mr. Maurice was very ill-titted to 
roc(»gnize tho spucial luorit of the Diilii:ii*utn school. It is their 
claim— wo neeJ not iiif|iuro how ftir it is well fouuded -to have 
csliiblislK'd a delinilo criU*rion for the. setth'imjiit of moral (jues-* 
lions. They provi«led ri distinct oxteriial test by which all actions 
could bo judged; wherefts the intuiiivo school of momlists, 
appealing to their own internal sense as <ionclii»ivo, ecemecl to be 
really setting up an arbitrary standard. A"ow the weak pjirt of Mr. 
Maurice’s leeliiri's is nut inly the want of any such rlediiite 
•fimdard, whether iu historical or critical questions. His inUdlect 
is 80 fit rafljifoly ingenious that hie theories « I ways seem to be un- 
duly plastic. They are capable of changing and shifting as rapidly 
us llaiolot’s cloud ; and we hud. it almost iiupossiblo to pin him 
down to any distinct canons of proof. A veiy characteristic 
essay ia the ksi in t lie present volume, in which ho uttc^mpts to 
dehuo tho functions of critics. It nmv be dt^cribed as an ox.- 
panaiou of Pope’s lines in tho Essay on Criticism : — 

A pprfeet judge will rend ea«jh work of irli 
With the ssmo spirit eli&t its nuthor writ : 

&»arvtiy tbs whulr, nor seek sligtit fanlU l«> find, 

Wliure luituco moves, and rapture, worms t he laiud ; 

7<!or lo.so for tluit malignant, dull dedigbt, 

The generous pleasure to be charm’d with wit. 

These lines ooour in a poem which lays down a great many deiiuilo 
rules.. iSoine of thorn are criido and biirrcn enough; but Pope is 
quite right iu aas&rling at once that a <*ritie sliould be gonerona 
iu his . appxeciatiou of the wi'iier, and that ho' should be bound 
by cerUui distinct oanous. Mr. Maurice, on the other baud, ex- 
plains' with greal force and fulness the duty of being sym}mthelia 
and appreciative^ bat is quite utiubk) to lay down any rules wJiat- 
ever. lie bf^ns liy reiwriiig to . tho audii^uus criticisms of the 
Edinhmtjh Eeviaw *'n its infancy. Ho tells us that tho young 
reviewers set am acuuding to their wfdl-kuowu motto, to be judges, 
and -ho urges tl^ wo should not begin bv placing ourselves on the 
bench and . laying down the law., but by endeavouring to entor 
into the spiritiof the person at the bir. The critic, he savs, jnay 
be a- long time before ho iituls himself able to mss a iiidgniont,' 
and perl^ps after a long cuiis) deration he may linu himself less able 
t lwyii h» was at liist. Pur w'tLot of this ndlectioa many rash end 
erron«a>iifi judgments liave bot-n pronounced, Is thero. then/ lio 
asksy to be nn crlucifun in style F Is there no sncU thing us 
style ? ” Yes, he replies, thei*e "is a great ilitfonmcc iu styles; tlio 
style of Milton, for cxuiuple, differs from llio stylo of Burko; but 
each is the natural expvr«jMsii^u of the mind of a gunuiuc and noble 
xusa.,. That is doubtless true, but it dom not quite answer tho real 
question ; which should not 1 h», Is Ihei'o no sncli thing as style, but 
is there no such thing as a good or a bad' stylo f Mr. Mauricu 
corned, to this question, but ho dobs not quite answer it. Hubs, 
bo says, would be very useful , if they could hidp.'us in this 
luattor ; . but, . he- adds, he tiioA wants to be saved from this 
fault ”-^the Ihult of ailhetation — ^“will never be saved ftom it by 
looMng for i-k iii‘ another.** By stadying good ■writera he may 
become conscious of the f.ialt ui hiuisem- Surely this is a Very 
lame answer to a vor^' plain question, llnit you should not Ik^ 
anxious to find faults ui another is true enough ; that you should 
be*' insensible to the faults oP others , is sii^yto say thut you 
shotdd Confound good and cvili but ot any^nite tho ondslhm Is 
whfetlwr tbe kbowledge of good- evil, however owMiujidi: is 
capabb of deiiitite s^nmnt in distfaiet itmuglr ffexibld eha do 

that queatiim MV; mbrioe gives no Hegioesoti 

to tellus that'we ought to m hemest in our^etieal 
to aibotu Ming tvhieh wre donHi feel ; that u hist<mcal questions 


we may find great r.ihw in records which IJiSsty poraons nave 
rejcclotl fia juere worthless hiblcs ; both of which etatdinents 
Again are true cnoajjh, but yet aigiially foil to Udl us whetl^ 
any dbtinct rah?« of poetical or historical criticism con bo 
WM*eH«iiicd or e-vpitv^sod. Then again in ptditical criticisiu, we 
ftft? not to 1 mi invre |>nrH6.*in8, condeicniug all Whigs or oil 
Toric.*’!, jind wn are not to uiiatflke, a rymciil indlfferciilism for 
judiidal impartiality. Wo are 1o recc)gni 7 .e nil the good on every 
Hide, and imvcr lo confound truth with falschut>d. We are to oo 
full jiuiticci to men in nil tiniM, and to rerognizo our common 
humanity whilst lUMking iillowauces for diffVrfmcca in the st^dards 
of dillcrtuit All ibis i» true; much of it i» very wise and 

very well said ; bat yet it lckiv»'» us in coiuplolo uncertainty as to 
whether there be any .‘<ucb things as aftcertaiuaWe rules for distin- 
piiRliing between goful and bad, truth and falsolu>fKl. TJw general 
iiuprcBsiou left is that we ans to trust to our inistiiicts, and tliat our 
inslincUA are to bo good. Wo ar(» to bo v^yj generous and sym- 
pa1h«tic, and yot rtidicjilly o^ijmsed lo evil. As a protest against 
iiftHty rritioisiu, and asa doHcriptiuii oflho right tcjuper ofmind, tho 
k'clure h atliuirnble ; but it dnos not eveu tend to cJOftT up tho 
question as to tho p«>»sibiJity of creatmg a science of criticism. 

Jt would l3t‘ curious, if we had spaw, to follow out Mr. 
Abuurices application of hia thr*ori<'S ti> parllculur coacs; and to 
coniparn them with the judgments of otluT good critics who 
have more definite principles of jiidgiu". In one sense hlr. 
Maurice’s criticiani is excclk'ni. He uocs his bi st to enter 
into symmdliy ^ith }>'lmLspoaiv, Spcnficr, Milbm, and Burke, 
and preacnes v»uy e\c(dlent .‘<('rmon3 about them. But we arc 
always haunted by an uncomfortable aenso that his watd, of fixed 
rult/, or, \\e imiy almost suy.liiB jibhormuce of lived rules, onablos 
liiiu to SCO ill these writers Iilincst anything ll)st ho wiahea to see. 
Sometirues hi* extracts too much out of a very obvious common- 
place. Jhuke is highly praised for ivl’iisiiig t</ adopt Bhliogbrokc’s 
]>rinciple.s. Tht) fact ia undeniablti ; but. thou wo cannot foim't 
that Burke whs simply in agn*e!uent with all the other vcjspoctftblo 
wrib r.s of the lime, ind that it wtmtt‘d no groat virhio to repudi- 
ate sentiment. s whieli wcrcnnivi*rh;illy cimdeiuned. In thi.^ caso Mr. 
Maurice ia at worst attaching too much iiuportaiico to u particular 
stintiment; but somot.imea lie seems t<> distort, a WTiter’s nuMning, 
as well as to add weight to it. According to M. Taine, ShakspoAro 
was a prolbumlly immi'ral writer. Aceojding to Mr. Maurico, ho 
was a pTvjfound moralist. Macbrfh could only have been written 
at ft time when men’s consciences wer<5 stmijgling under a sen.se of 
moral evil; and the design of the histoncal plays is to show 
us that cnch ndgn nuiy be “considered as an inlegml por- 
tion of a divini'. dmma.” In our opinion, each critic ex- 
aggerates, thougJi wo admit that M. Tame Boeras to us to have 
most Id say for himself. There is, however, this dilfcronce; that 
M. I’aiiio lias at any rate a disrtiiu*t theory which we cum tost for 
ourselves, nnd that if, an wo hold, he often applies his d priori 
meUiod very rashly and erroneouidy, it suggests some distinct 
issues. Mr* Maurice, on tho other *iiand, irasting entirely to his 
•instincts, and shrinking excessively fromaltaj^roafuito mechanloal 
methods, really tells us, not wduit Shakspuare meojit, . but what 
iShakspeare's writings suggested to lum. It is very intemtixig' to 
^ow whiit Mr. Maurice infers from the story of Micbeth ; but tho 
knowledge enHgbteu.s us very little os to ‘wWt Sbakspoaro niaimt 
to teach us, if indeed he meant to teach anything, by Macbeth, The 
soiim method a}ipli^ in a number of other cases convinces us that 
;klr. Maurice is a very unsafe guide in such matters, for the siuq^ 
reason that no man s' subjeutivo iudgmout, however acute may ^ 
his sensibility, and however nonle liis character, gives ahy .satis- 
factory concluBions when not corrt«ded by some oblectivb test. 
And, ns wo might attempt to prove if it wore worth the time and 
space, tho aaino method produces ubscurity bc(^u.‘ai> it constantly 
leads to a hopek*B .5 conluHion botween the different theories in each 
of which Mr. Maurice iiigeniously contrives to see a reffcction' of 
his own views. 

Wo must Olid one remark in regard to an<»t}u*r matter. Wo 
cannot congmtiihvte the editor of thii volurue on the ww in which 
his minor duties have boon discluirged. For example, the table of. 
couteuts omits altogether tho Essay on Crifics which \vc zuive noticed. . 
The Essity ou Newspapers, again, is said to have been delivered 
“ about 1548.” From a punsage in it 8poakiiig(ir*^ MriMa43aalay*s” 
last voluJiUf.R, we should iuhrr that it was written belwoeu iSyy, 
the date of their publicalion, and 1857, ilm date of Macaulay’s 
cknatten to tho peerage. From another passage, however, about 
the American Civil AN'ur, wc should infer that it must have batin 
%vritteii after 1861. Wc should like to know which of thiiso dates 
is Acrurute ; m* >\bfUH'r thh lecture was I'cwritteu at dlfiTeient 
porivjds ? Tlio matter is of no great iiupiirtancc, but it bos senxe 
niographicnl iutercsi; mid if un editor undertakes to give us a date, 
he siumld toko the Iroablo to make it .rocondhible with obvious, 
facto. 


MORI-KY ’3 STRUGGLIS k’OR NATIONAL KDUCATION.* 

{Skeend JVotice.) 

W E have* already* etMieav*onrcd to show that Mr. Morley’s in^ 
dtetment agamet tbe existing educatliMiftl system in 
one essential respect Bien if it be panted' that the instruction 
given, it 08 bad as he* dttoribte it, be has not' pi'ovcd tliat itS’b^'^ 
neteisrtheretukoirae^^ Toniakeg<^ hitootebe 

oughts te bave sJsoihi'OitWtluKtBfmemHiatlooal^ is tho caoae of 

* Th« Stnff^e/ef yiafioMa/ SdmtiiM, By Jobs MOrky. Londons 
Cbapuiati & lioll. 1873. 
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pirtiul aud irrejpilnr uttc-rulumv, or that, if prolonged aiul ri^gular 
nltieiidnnco worn secured, the Ixlucation Department would stUl bo 
powerb'M to rMirio the etandurd of iiiBtruclion iu Deinniiiualioniil 
sohooK Instead of proving one or other of thoao points. In? has 
conicutod liiuisoLf with a.-iseriing that it id of no uuo to apply com- 
pulsiim until the eharocter of the iustruction has luvn iiupr.»\»‘d ; 
a statement which avails nothing ugniust those who contend that 
the ivsult of applying compulsion under the control of ut’.mtral 
]>epartnient would infallibly be to improve the instructinn up to 
the liighost point which the opinion of the eouiitiy would ueet-pt 
as practi cable. 

We shall now carry the wor into our opponent’s lorrilorv, end 
oudoavour to show that the SNSlem wldch Mr. Motley wisli^ s to 
w-e put iu the place of the existing system would, to say the least, 
succeed no better. W'o will fmiikly admit that Mr. Mijvloy lias stalcil 
the cjise in fu\our of free ca^hoola with iimch fori'o, and, as opposed 
to Air. Fawcett’s uninensuivd eondcmiiiitiun of th<*iu, we uro iti- 
clined to say that he has the b*jstof I argument. In one respect, 
how’ever, ho seems greatly to overrate their inllueuct*. “ Unless,*’ Ju* 
Stiys. ‘‘ iiiotructiou is gratuiloiw, every o(?<*iLsioii of bad times, whether 
lociil or general, is the signal for the interrupt ioii of instructinn, 
and tli«j child niiesos six months or .m y<Mir - a Joss which can iievi*r 
bo replaced. . . . If priiimrv iuf.irijclloii were free, bad times 

would make no iilleratiou. Tho cliild’s altcndiince would continue j 
OB regular as lieforo.” This would bo true, provided that tho chibr.s | 
labour wore absolutely unsaleable, and that tlu^ <.nily tbing he. now 
has to take with liiiu to school is the school foe. lint the cu.se^ in 
which a child’s labour i.-^ wortli notbiug are not aovv nuiuorous. If 
lio could only bring back sixpence at tlie wtM-k’.s end, or worked for 
nu occasional meal, ho wimid still bo doing sometliing to light«‘ii 
tho liunily burdeji; and wlitm times arc bad, even the slightest 
help hna its value. Again, a child wants clot he.s to go to .*»{*huul iu. 
Some one has said that nuiorig the Aery poor education is morti than 
nnytliing else a question of shotj-leatlier, and certainly decent mothers 
d(» not like to sen t heir cbldreu going to school in rjigged clothes or 
in hoots which have next to no soles to tlieiu ; yet the tirst etfect 
of hard times is usually to .Hrnd the elotln's of llie family tt) th»A 
pawnshop, if they are good enough to ral'^e im nev on, and (o 
make tho purcha.He of new oju*s iinipi)r*.sible. Dncti iiuh*c, hard 
times soon Vf^duco tln^ meals of the family, luid when tlie children 
are crying for tho breakfast wliicli the muthei* i.s unable to giro 
thorn, uhe will think it fjheer cruelly to make their Lunger JuMMier 
by auporadding to it a cold walk and a morning’s .schooling. If 
IVeo sclioola were at once inado universal, the need of a law lo 
coiiipol atietidanco at school Avonid be just a.s couspiciums ns it is 
DOW, and among tho dilliculties Avhieli \\<»uld hine to b*. surmounted 
ijj the application of such u law, tlie diUlculty of providing (ho 
(H^huol pen(?e is far from being tin) greate.sl. 

liOt us, however, put lisido this and otljor obsta<jles in tho Avay of 
fi'oo education, and imagine Mr. Morlov’s schenio introduced as a 
Government mcH8ur«\ Ho estimates tno total cost of educating 
3,000,000 children at 3,750,000/. Towjirds this bo auggesU iliat 
tho Oonsedidated Fund should contribute 2,500,000/., h*aving the 
reiiniining 1,250,000/. to bo raise<l out of local intes. This sum, 
assuming the rateable raluo of property throughoiit the coimtry to 
bo 100,000,000/.. would be exactly c<j\ered by a yl. rate. By Ibis 
means n sound elementary education Avould bo provided at tho cost 
of the community for overy child whose parents were not 
suiRciently well off to give him instruction of a higher kind. 
What sort of rewreptiou would such a proposal na this me»;t witli 
in the House of Commons ? On this point avo cluliii to speak aa ith 
some impnrtinUty, becausui we have long ago stat.ed oiu: conviction 
that the Denomuiationalist party, so tar from being sutferers if such 
a Bill Avero passed, would bo nctual pniicrs by tho change. 'I’hcy 
mi^i^ht have virtually the same ftwilitics that they now hnA*e lt»r 
gi^ng religious instruction, and they w'ould have time, money, and 
energy to spare for the improvement of religious instniction. The 
question wo are considering, Low’ever, is not hoAV Air. Morlcy’s 
proposal Avould uflect tlie Donorainalionaliats, but how the Denonii* 
nationalistH would stand atreeted ti»ward.*j Mr. Morlcy « proposjil. 
Can there be any doubt about the answer to this question ? I'lio 
Church of Kngfand, tho Homan Catholics, and a portion of the 
Wesleyans would iind themselves on the point of lioing com> 
polled either to hand their schools over to tho School jloard.**, 
or lo raise by voluntary subscriptions about five times the 
ai(imintthat they raise now, tlieir subscribe.i's being at the same 
time compelled to coniributo their full share towards the main- 
tenance of the Board schools. It is clear that, avIkui exposed to 
such a strain as this, private liberality must break doAvn, so that in 
the minds of the Denominationalists the success of the proposal 
would tN3 tantamount to the absolute triiunph of Secularism. No 
religious instniction would bo given by the ordinary teachers in 
the Board schools, and the great majority of Benomiiiationalists 
haA'e for the present convinced themselves that, unless it is given 
by the ordinary teachers as part of the regular school work, it 
cannot bo given at all. They would fight uie battle thereibro as 
though the whole issue between religion imd no reli^ou depended 
on it. On this point experience has shown jhat tiie Ohurch of 
England is, with a few exceptions here and there, a united body, 
an£ when united, the strength of the Church of England will pro- 
bably bo found very much greater thau the Education Ijcogue is 
disposed to admit Nor would it fight alone. The ratepayers 
throughout the country would hear that a universal chsige of 3^. 
in tho pound was to be levied for the purp(^ of defraying an out- 
lay which in a vast number of pari^es' is at presont defrayed 
wi^ut the rates being raised by so much as a fartliiiig. Mr. 


Mnrluv appears to think that the opposition excited by this con** 
sideraiioii A\<>uld only ailbct tbo immedialo prospects of the 
iiu-asiurt*. It uuiy tie very well,” ho siiys, for a writer of lead- 
ing articles iu tbo Times to insist on Imiiting his outlook to to- 
iiuiiruAv moiT.iiig. but sundy there is no harm in occitaionally 
cinisidering a subject willi a slightly A^dder horizon In matters 
of this .sort f VI TV filing dcpcads iipon degree. What amount of 
horizon uill .mtvw Mr. Alorley's piiipose':' W'o Huspect that ho 
AAouhl hu\t‘ to .stipulate for Houiething like liiilf a generation, and 
lifilf u geiHT.ilion iuoaus (Avo generutionB of children witliln seJiool 
age. 1 hiving tliut A\hi»le perioil edm'fttional progress Avould be 
.srievilued lo tlie exigeiieies of educational eontvoveray, and meau- 
Avhiki luillioiH of ehilditiii would liave grown up uneducated or 
kidly edneattd b« cause tho Liberal party insisted on breaking with 
the fxi.-liiig macliiiiory, instead of turning it lo account for their 
own purposes. 

Lot lib next iissuine ihal by feonio mmiclo Air. Morley’s proposal 
h.ns becniuo law, and Unit iu every parish Ihoru i« a school pro- 
Aidiiig graluiLoiis elemeularv edueation at (he cost in part of the 
( V'luoliduted I'li ud, iu pari oftiio local rates. Mr. Aforley holds 
that by lliu* lueiins a ni*w si'Uho of tho value of iimtnictiou would 
ho inculcated and diil’ubed, and the salutary luibil of local sclf- 
goAernment would bo deepened: — 

All tin: [lu* Mjiyb] iu flit* mouths of the ciiTgy find others agairiHt 

St liool IjonnU in pnri.slu's ;iji* simply objoctioiis ti> 

anil a di-nial of it« siTvii-es cxacll) in ifiosc conditiiMis 
Avlu 1*1- tlu*y niv intK.f ni't'/U'il. J( is jnvi-iscly in I hi* viiral ilisLricta that the 
toiiN'-ionsnoss of n.ilitoial Jifij is ffrhlfsit, the f-nisi* of piililio rcMpoiisibility 
iiid'tt eoiifiised, (lie Iial>il> of oolloriixe action ftir piiltlie ehjeeUs Icaat luraieil 
and leant nil tin* alcit. It is precisely in tlies<* dnlhcts that nur present 
ciliieaiional polir \ t.ikcs an inipoilaiil dcpfirtnieni i*! local aliaij-s out of the 
liainiH (»f all hut tlictler;:y. * 

Wo tio not dispute tho abstract advantages of local self- 
goveruiiieut. On the cnutrarv, avg should rejoice to sec 
111! llh^ parishes in J'iughind so keenly alive to the impurtauco 
of eilueation ns to use tlu^ power they already posHes.s of 
forming a iSchool Hoard \Nln*ro the Education Department has 
not onlercd them to do But b(‘fore abolishing tho whole 
iiiachiuery of volunlarv agency, iiud (rusting eiitiitdy to School 
Ikiards, wo should lik*} lo s»‘e more oAidenco of a pre-existent sense 
of the A'ulne of ».alucatioM than is yet forthcoming. At present in 
country parishes tJie schools are managed fertile most pirt by the 
chirgAiiom ami the squire, and over these the Education Depart- 
ment exercises 11 very poAserful control through ita powtTB of with- 
holding tho (lOAermiiciit grant, uud of cTiMitiiig a {School Hoard iu 
the event of its being dinscitislied Avith tho education supplied by 
voluntary agency. Supposing School Hoards were set up eveiw- 
Avhmv, aj\d volunlary schools viriiialJy closed, tho pareon and the 
squire would iji most cases cither rmuain aloof in angry indifier- 
euce, or AvcMild tliruw themselves into the management of the 
Si’hool Hi>ard, with tbo hope of helping to bring matters to a pass 
Avhicli would force Purliumcnt to retrace its steps, Eitlior way, 
e.diic*atiunal progiv^s Avould bo left to the care of tho farmer» or of 
tbo labourors. Jn spite of happy exceptions here ami there, wo do. 
not believe that the former would br at all fa vourably di.spo.sed to 
a system Avhich saddled them with a raU> of 3 f/. in the pound, and, 
in proportion as it Avorked etfect ivedy, withdrcAv child labour from 
the fields. The labourers will eventually, no doubt, be tho real 
strength of an oducational system, because they iu?e tho pnnmts of 
the children who nn> to benefit by it, and it will bo to 
Iheir interest to mnko it os iliicient us possible. But the 
lahouriTs must learn to appreciate education btitter before tliey 
Avill willingly rato theni.selves to provide it for their children, and 
the only way in which they cnii learn to appreciate it better is by 
SiMung what it does for thoao subjected to it. At present in too 
nijuiy coses it does nothing. Upon this point all that Mr. Morley 
says’ is admirable ; — 

If an Kngluh peasant, for instance, knew hnvv to read and count os a 
Scotch or nn American peasant diH's, lie would have n chance of finding oat 
the inonstrmi.s pcnM.uiuige which the village shopkeeper makes him pay, and 
Avill uoutinuo to make hhii pay, until the victim hns arithmetic ououan, and 
r.<iri gel from the pn|)^rs knowledge ciiough of whole.Hale prices, to kt him 
see the cost in hHrdly-<>arned ea-ih of his pre.yMit igiioraiiee of liis lottars. 
.... How is UiK man to be a co-oi>erator, to watch occountH, to siiper- 
A'isc truiiMictions, when he^ left school at the age of ten in the Beoond 
titiuidanl, and at the age of'llvc-and’twenCy could 110 more cast up a money 
column or calculatu a }ierc«ntago thau he could solve a cubio equation ? 
.... Again, we are always chiding tho labourer for not saving, and 
reprooehing him for the constant breakdown of his clubs and benefit socie- 
ties. What club or benefit society would not break down when most of its 
members are inoompotent to supervise thou* own club accounts, or accurate^ 
watch the inonagement of tho club alTairs ? To have just scraped thronj^ 
in the Third Standard ten or eleven yeara back will do nothing to help a 
man here, uud the result is that in most cases tho village club u managed 
bv the village publican, with breakdown fur a consequence. . • • . 
While, therefore, wholly repudiating the extravagant expectation of lawa 
classes of people, that mere spread of knowledge will transform tho whMe 
face of society, we contend that such an improved capaolty of taking care 
of their uwii atfoirs as 1 have Just describotl would be a most subi^uitiid 
social gain ; it would be a most substantial social gain if our labouring cla« 
in England could all talk as articulately, ns rationally, and os instructedly, 
and could take euro of their interests os acutely, as you may trust the 
labouring class in Scotland to do. 

' But bow is tbo labourer to know thi^t six or seven yean spent 
rc^xularlv at school will give his child these powers F He knows 
that the gentry have them ; haonay nerhans know that some’ of 
the workmen in the great townsV^ which he occasionally goes to 
bo dazed by the crowds and deafened by thffiboiss, have them ; 
but he associates the possession with the possession of money or 
with certain kinds of work, nut with time q;iont in the viui^ 
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aehool. But if the villapro school were all that it ought to be — ^were 
bU that it \ 70 uld be, provided regular attendance ibr a BuiRcient 
uimibeV of years were made coinpuleory — the labourer would see 
by d^^freea that what he has euvied or wondered at in others is 
equally within the reach of his own diildreu. When once this 
fact h^ dawned upon him, ho may safely be left toratohimsolf for 
educational purposes. The pai'son and the squire might stand 
aside from irritation, the farmers might stand aside from un- 
enlightened self-interest; but the parents of the school children 
would hnow the worth of education, and might be trusted to see 
that their chililren had it. It is for the five or seven or ten years 
that must pass away before compittsion will have done its work 
that we should fear to leave elementary schools to the care of the 
ratepayers, because in these intervening years the lalKUirer will 
not take in that ho is a parent aa well iia a ratep^or, and that 
economy in the one character may he the worst kina of waste in 
Uie other. 

There is a single passage in Mr. Morlov's hook on which we 
should be content" to rest ibo controversy between us. It followB 
iminodiatoly after the poastigo last quoted : — 

It may bo urged that the Srotcli training la penetrated with theology. 
And is biblicnl and dogmatic in the highest degree. Very likely it m. 
I'hat is no nnawer to tbuf>e who think with mo that, though education 
witliout theology i» better, yet education with theology is better tlum lielp- 
and MHldcn ignorance. " Tho Scotch Dt^noniinatioiialists at least dothdr 
work well. 

Why do tho Scotch Denominationaliata do their work well? 
Because they do it for and iu tho midst of a people which sots a 
high value on education. The English poor can only bt) made to 
R t an equal value on education by being made to sec its good 
tdiects ill their own children. Tho quickest way to produce these 
good cffecte is to drive every child in tho country into the 
e.\isting schools, and to t<ake core that the education given 
iu them Comes up to the proper mark. Mr. Morley says that 
children will never be legally compelled to go to school ‘Mf 
the clergy can help it.” Wo know of no ©videiico which beaiu 
out lhi.s slatcDient ; hut even if it were correct, what is it that 
makes the. opposition of the clergy to compulsion really dangerous? 
Tho uclion of ilio Birmingham 1 jeague. If the Liberal party were 
united ill simporting the educational policy of the Government, and 
fti proesing forward that policy to its legitimate devolopmenta, the 
clcigy, even if th^ wished Ui stave off compulsion, would lack the 
power lo do so. Those who think with Mr. Morley that, though 
education without theology is betti^r, yet education with theology 
i.s better than helpless sodden ignorance,” are bound to con.‘»ider 
whether education with thcolofry or education without theology 
cfui be had soonest and had easiest. If by refusing to entertain 
Ibis question fairly they prevent education being had promptly, or 
lower tlio quality of the education which can be had witJi theology, 
it is they who will bo luainlv responsible for all tho evil coii- 
sequences that may follow. The question at issue can be summed 
up iu a sentence. AV'^hother the Donominalionalists are really 
friendly to education or not is a matter of no moment, for they aw 
entirely under tho control of the Kducatiou Department; tho 
ixu-sonti with whom it rests to promote or impede education ai'o 
ihobCwUo, ml her than accept any settlement except their own, 
insist on paralysing the Government, and thereby maldng Hie 
control uf the Ediujution Depuilment over voluntary schools im- 
measunibly less cttective. 


ONE W)VE LN A LIFE.* 

M ISS PKAllSOX may be congratulated on the selecUon of 
her title, for it iudicat4*s exactly tho line she is to follow in 
Jicr Ptorv. It is to ring the changes on the old tune of a w^omau's 
wasted love, and to expatiate on the cankering griefs of an unfortu- 
nate or misplaced attachment. A more ambitious subjcirt is 
scarcely to be chus^m ; and although it is the choice of nineteen 
lady-writers out of twenty, the chances iminst success are so 
many as altogether to defy calculation. You have to begin by 
inventing a woman who shall bo natural and yet out of tbe 
common ; you must make her excite an absorbing interest in tlie 
<;ourse of an existence whoso outwonl incidents are commonplace. 
You have to analyse with a master's hand tho intricate wowngs 
of her iunermost heart, po that a study of tho feelings and passions 
that are the universal property of her sex shall supply the sonsa- 
lious of a life drama pregnant with unexpected incidents. In 
phort, you should bo Luft^ with sueb an intuitive knowledge of 
human nature as is out rarely given to a few commanding 
inioUecia ; and i{ you join to that the advantages of an exten- 
pive experience of mankind, so much tho better. Where quali- 
tl<»tions like these are the elementary conditions of success, 
failure may be taken to bo a foregone conclusion. As the re- 
vievmr reads Miss Pearson's lirst two volumes with a purpose, 
making conscientious efforts to stimulate his Ragging interest, he 
iiaiurally aslcs himself how many people are likely to persevere for 
sheer ])leiisuro, and he repents of having been unduly severe on 
the ordinary novels of sensation. Not that Miss Pearson is by auy 
means a dull winter ; she is not devoid of dovernoss, nor even 
of a certain ]^wcr; but she dilates on a liackneyed theme 
v hicli nothing but original geniup can make piquant* She ought 
to ho able to draw a woman and depict a woman's nature, and 
Muriel Gore, her heroin e, is fw t^ a of tbe figures in the book. 

* Ona Lnve in a By Emma M. Pearson, Author of ‘*Our Advoii- 

turcii iu tits Wat.** Hurst & blackf tt X874. 


But Mtiriers heart experiences, and love adventures axe altogether 
insufHciont to lend interest to a novel in thine volumes, end, 
is more, her conduct is intensely uimataral. In fimti the essential 
vice of the book is the all-pervading sense of unreality. As we . 
shall show afterwards, most of the subordinate eharaotm axe ciw> 
catures of ordinary humanity, if do not degenerate into positive 

monsters. Muiiul herself, m spite of her native purity, delidaoy, 
and womanliness, behaves aa we should &noy that no self*veBpoctinff 
young woman can have done since the itoous nut-brown nuua 
insist on following her love to the fbrest, although she knew she 
should find a rival in his bower. On tbe other hand, Miss Poarsom 
lias morits of her own, which cannot be attributed to some of her 
female contemporaries whose works are the most widely read. She 
always writes with the feeling of a lady. She writes goM English. 
She )B generally informed os to what she is wrltii^ aoout, and she 
steers clear of blunders and absurdities while she is treating of men 
and their everyday waya Although she distinguished herself in 
good works among the wounded and the suffering during tlie cala- 
mities of the late war, she has views that axe equally strong and 
just on the subject of woman’s proper sphere, and she speaks her 
mind with sense and freedom on the epicene beings who go be- 
yond it. And we can scarcely doubt that, if she had utilized 
those oxcoptioual experiences of hers, she might have written a 
novel that would have been very agn^ble reading. As it is, we 
can only deal with Otis Lova in a Life as we And it, and 
attempt to set forth tho reason why we have failed to ei^oy it. 

In her childhood and girlhood Muriel Gore is a very old ac- 
quaintcnce in a very famili^ dress. She is the lsige<e3'ed utile ml, 
of queer ways and few apparent attractions, who is to burst all of 
a sudden into the oxtraordimury promise of beauties, moral and 
physical, which will he more than realised when she shall attain 
nor prime. Procvociously and extravagantly romantic, she hoops 
herself very much to herself. In strict privacy she enacts those son- 
satiunal dramas in Holy Writ or modern fiction which have most 
strongly laid hold of her infant mind. Now she is Joshua smitix^ 
the hosts of the uncircumcized Oanaanitos: again she is laying on 
with Ivouhoe in the lists of Ashby, maldng wild work among 
the plated dish-covers with the dining-room poker. No wonder 
that such a child should scarcely be appreciated. In ber embryo 
capacity for an engrossing passion she grows up in tbe hope of 
failing in w ith an Ivauhoe of her own to whom she shall play the 
parts of Kebeccui and Howena rolled into one. As it chances, she 
meets with her Ivanhoe at her very first ball. He is a cciiain 
Oarvl Trevor, young, handsome, and very wtoninff in his mannors ; 
an officer iu the ragimeut tliat is quartered iu we quiet town of 
liopJcy-by-lho-8ea. At the ball siio changes in a great transfor- 
niaiiou scene. She casts the slough of her girlish chn'solis, and 
emerges, iu her pretty ball-dreaa and now-born ieolings, a 
beautiful and spiritual butterfly, that all the men go hunting aftor. 
Trevor admires her with the rt3st, and, flattered by the undisguised 
partiality of tho innocent dSbutimta, would proDably have fallen 
down and worshipped. But at Ropriey there is a recognized belle 
and beauty, a cerUun Kate Kennedy, She has taken his fancy, 
and she piques his pride biH^ase ho has a formidable rival in 
his attentions to her in a brother officer, Lord Beauvilliors. 
Muriel has met her fate, and it b natural that she should lend a 
willing ear to the whispers uf the hero she has fallen in love with, 
when morning after morning he meets her on tho beach in 
company of a confiding aunt, who benevolently watches ibo 
smooth progress of tho love affair. What is less natural is that 
pride and jealousy should not have dis.sipated tho glamour which her 
girlish fancy has raised around him. For she sees herwdf neglected 
on each occasion when Kate Kennedy deigns to smile upon the 
faithless one. But if love fed upon itself and was feumed by hope 
so long us the field was freq, to ber, the way in which we liure 
Trevor's cold-blooded abandonment does violence to oil our sense 
of the probabilities. A cooler hand than Oa|itam Caryl Trevor we 
never recollect to liave encountered in fiction. He meets ^fiss 
Gore for the usual morning stroll the very day ho has dedde<l to 
ofier himself to Miss Kennedy. lie is sorry ior the sorrow he is 
to cause, and seeks to console her: — 


His loukM gruw very tendor ; his words had a Ungoring (ouch of atTuclion 
in them. 

” If I were ever to do anything you thuiiglit very unkind and cruel, would 
you foigive me, Muriel ? 1 may coil you so just to-day, may I not ?— and 
you wiil this oucc only say Caij'l ? ** 

** How could you be unlcind to me ? '* 

** Ciinnot you guess ? You may think so bofore many da^'s ars oter,** 

Ac. -VAif-'i 

We can just conceive the possibility of her being carried 
the moment by his looks and laugua{ra ; she might still delude 
bersclf with the notion that a man could so look and speak 
could never actually perpetrate the cruel and insulliog outrage 
he was meditatiug. If she did succeed in deceiving herself, thi^ re- 
action of feeling must surely have been move extreme when he 
iinblushingly informed her of hb faithlessness, within a very few 
hours. Because her passion had been bora in ncr romantic nature 
BO suddenly, wo shotud have avid that the subsequent disencliant- 
ment was tho more likely to bo thorough. Not a bit of it. It is 
not merely ^parlmii hypocrisy that makes her speak softlv to hnr 
treacherous admirer, and take up tho cud^eb in his behalf, ^he 
loves him as much as ever, or more. Tliis is pretty well ; and if it 
is true to her strange nature, we cannot be surprised tkii she 
should accept Captain Tiwvor Be\'ea years later, when he at huit 
gives her tho chance. Miss Kennedy had jilted him at the eleventh 
hour for Loi'd BcauWlliers, and aiuir seven years’ service 111 Indb 
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he comes homo to find his deserted Hacliel as much in love with 
him as ever. She promptly accepts bis proposals, and the woddin;?- 
day is fixed. On tlie very eve of it be runs up against the Avidowed 
Lady Beauvilliera in ChaHng Cross Station, and she carries him 
off to Parb, and luanies him. She at least knew liur nwm, and 
did not trust his second thoughts. It is not easily conceivable llnit 
a man so weak as Trevor, ai^ a man of the w(.vrld with ail his 
-weakness, should have consented to act like a fool n» well na a 
scoundrel on^ such short notice, and all for n woman who had 
behaved to him as ‘Kate had done. l£e inuat have known, as she 
must, that, lenient as si'icioty often is, it could never overlook <M)niluct 
so flajpant as theirs. It is not very conceivable that suehu man should 
have inspired two such passions, and that ho should not only liavi) 
made the earnest Muriel his own for life, but tuiuutod thii worldly 
]^y BeauviUiers to be ffuilty of eociiil suicide. Rut will it be bt>- 
liev^ that MurioVs love lives through it all P JJot only does she love 
him stiU, not only does she take pnde in avowhi;^ her lovu,bui .she 
actually consents to elope with him later, when lio has delibei-ately 
made up his mind to rum her. To be sure, hetr religions feeling 
comes in to save her at the eleventh hour, when nothinjj^ else could 
have tnumphod over her infatuatiun ; and even then it wus pt4*haps 
fortunate timt a viokut death should have removed her evil frenius ; 
for, had tlm b"'atc*» ^dven him another opportunity, we should have 
bow sorry indeed to answer for the consequences. 

"We think wo may safely assert that the credulity of n^aders 
baa seldom Is'en so sc\’erely taxed, even in the veiy wihU st of sen- 
sational romances. And some of the secondary characU^rs are oven 
less UHiuml than Muriel ; for, throujurh all the iiind cxtvfivHijrimces of 
her disoiUM^d jMii*aion, she i*cmiiin8 on attractive iiinl wonmuly 
woman, whosii fortunes wo follow with ii certMin interest. There 
is Ohurlie Evans, her cousin and her good muiius, who counlerpJots 
against the plots of her evil genius. Uo has loved her friuii early 
boyhood wdth a sloadfaslness of »elf-wM?rificiug allection that can 
only find a counterpart in her own. Ho dws his utmost to hand 
her over to Trovor, ollhoogh he reads that gent lonmi*. with rare 
perspicacity. Asa hoy he talks like a phihisophloal palriarcU who 
has formed his style of sj.M‘cch on a course of tne sculiiuental 
fiction. 'rhcTO is Charles's mother, who is a religious faimtic of 
the strictest sect of the (iulviuists *, who, ns Mihs lVai*J4uu fusburt's 
U8, is rather weak than hypocritical; which wo should never 
suspect hor to iillliou^h sfio is oa narrow inhei intellect as in her 
ideas. Hut as for lier being uo hypocrite, with religion always in 
hor nioutli she lends countenance to deeds ot hii.-.tuje3s which arc 
rather atrocities than ordinniy crimes. She sliip.8 two of Jur 
sons to an imhealtliy climate because they cross her views w'illi 
regard to the marriage of her favourito one. It is her desire IJuit. 
bur favourite son shnll marry Muriel, and, in ordt*r that ho may do so, 
she not only abets him in shipAvrecking the girl's h4i[>})luess on two 
occasions, but fictually decline.s to interfere Avhen it is poiiilc>d 
out to her that the Hcoundrel is plotting for Muriors schIuc- 
tion by the man who luis twice discarded her. There i» a 
Dr. O’Rourke, Mr. Evaus s confidant and spiiitual couiis(‘llor, the 
must barefaced of TmlulTos and the very HualloAvt'ht of inip^Midi-s. 
O’Koui'kc is always ready to play his port in Mrs. I ahus \ s iiiiiimous 
family conspiracies, and lie approves of the sins of her uiiredeomcd 
son, because ho fears that he is doomed to perdition at any rule. Vet 
Dr. O'lUmrke, aiVr fattening on the pew-reiils of a propviet'ivy 
clui|)el, actually obtains preferment as a bishop of the Chiu-cli of 
lihigland. So avo might go on, auulysing others of the p(U'so]iugea; 
but perhaps wo have said enough to justify our remarJi as to the 
pervading unreality of lhi» story. Yet, coasisUiitly imuutural as it 
13, and although it often brcnlwdowu iti»he*'r absurdities, wo retain 
the impression w^e expivs.Hi*d bclbi-ejlhat Miss Pearson isc^quiblo of 
wilting a good novel. In (hu* Love in a Life »hf3 lliu^ been Avriting 
throughout up to the false key she jstruck at the outset, and has 
been consUlently employing a ]»erA'evted ingenuity in evolving 
originalitv out of the commonplace. Wc think we disco\er 
the proof of her capacity for fKjttor things in the fact that, 
in spite of those daring improbabilities which ofibnd us at every 
turn, wo are sutlicimitly interested in the heroine's extravagant 
fortunes to road tlio Inst of the volunies Avith far more interest 
than its preulccessors. 


VIXOY’fi KISE AND FALL OF I’llE COMMIINE.* 

I p YEN had not the success of his former Avork tempted him, it 
Li wouhl bo M'vy natural that (lenernl Vim«y ^houl«t de.^ire (o 
tell the world how far he Avas respcuiaiblo, as tin* milit-iry head of 
'affairs, for the history of France during that unhapi y int'ernymim 
ot* lawlessness which began with the armistice graiiU'd bvtinrmnny 
and culminatwl in the Oommune. Not to mention his havi?ig 
commanded on the fatal 1 8th March, which gave Paris over fi>r more 
than two months to tho cn»w of hastard Social i.>ts wliow inner 
history Oluserct has recently unveiled for us, Ids position was a 
most "importimt ono for his country from the day that he aaiis 
first namod to succeed Tvochu as cbmmander-io-chief until his 
army was absorbutl in that of MticMoliou. This interval found the 
Oommune gradually emerging out of the fetUTing eloiucnts of 
disorder in Paris. It saw it triumphanL nor TJiiers's atlomjYt 
to cltxso with it in its favourite den on tie* huigJits of lifontnuirtre. 
It heard the motley l>and who struggled among themselves for a 
brief authority giving themselves out ns a united and fwwewiign 
power, and inviting the world to follow the glorious exomple of 
tho freed metropolis of France, which was to know no lew but 

^ V Armistice eila Commune, Par 1« in^ucrul Vhiov. Pam: Plon. 


their decrees, nor feol any taxos but their daily requisitions. It 
witnessed the reaction against thia pony terrorism which aped, the 
vices of the men of '93 without their force, as France poured her re- 
C(»verod U'gious into the camp liefoiw Vorsaillos. And it closed when 
the agitators of the Hotel de Ville were losing heart ; the Cabinet, 
of the I’rosident recovering cuufidenoe in tho destiny of the 
country which, outside the one mat seat of turmoil, prove<l loyal 
to orJer; and the troops which defended it throwing off the 
despondency of long demt, and preparing, mider the best general 
yet left to France, for the sustained etfurt nt*eded to win hor 
back hi*r capital. Of oil the phases of these eventfiil inonths 
Itcncral Vinoy gives us a nanwtive, confessedly from his own point 
of view, but'eaudid in its mitller, and written in the same clear 
style and w ith the same ooniplote mastery over the uiilibiry part 
of his subject that have made his former volume one of the most 
vaUiablo contributions to tho litqiiiture of the war. 

The story opens on tho 20th of January, when Trocshii had 
reached tlio viTy nadir of popular opinion, after tho failure of 
the huge, ill-managed sortie of the day before, the last tind worst of 
the many military blunders of tho doionce. In the words of Jules 
Favre, the indtalion against the Governor was inoreosing ftooi 
hour to hour.” Tho man who in the fr'esh power of his nomina- 
tion, more than four months before, liad siii^ht to flatter and con- 
ciliate tlic mol), had now to feel the Nemesis of his OAvn weakness. 
The ilifiheartened Cabinet of tho Govoriimoiit of Defence, ahu'med 
at tho rapid growth of disaflljctiou, betrayed its own irresolution 
tuid indecision by biuumoning tho ma3'Oi'3 of the twenty^ arrondisse- 
menis of tho city to consult with it j and those told Trochu plainly 
thill lie could no loiter possibly retain tho post in which ne hod 
so iiobibly failed. This Biugular meeting took place late on the 
2i8t, and was followed by a night sitting of the Government to 
l•olltillue tJie discussion. It was three o’clock in the mornii^ of 
tho 22Jid before Jules Favre could carry the point ho insisted on, 
and prociu*e the nominniicm (which he hiid for some time advocated) 
of ( ieiierul N'inoy to the military coimnaiul which it was plain would 
henceforth Ima a nullity in the Imnils of IVochu, and which tho 
latter declanYd himself ready to re-sign, ostensibly in order that his 
Huccfssor might treat with the Geriunus. Vinoy might possibly 
have guehi^ed what would be the riisull of the conferonco ; but ho 
knew liollung of it (Mirtainly until, an hour afterwards, ho received 
M. Favre’s ofiicial letter appouiUng him to the charge. “ Tho 
Goverminuit ” (this h.tter said), having decided that the command- 
in-Ghiof shall henceforth bo separated from tho functions of the 
Prtibidciit of tho Ot)uncil, hi)s named you to it in tho room of 
fJenc'ral Trochu. It wmild have desired to acquaint you of its 
inUmlion before thus disposing of you; but tho e.\tremo urgency 
h.is obliged it to take its rcbolvc without delay, and it coimta on 
your puUiotism and devotion.” 

No chaigo, says Vinoy very truly, could have been more onerous 
than lliat thus thrown upon him. Tho troops W'ore demoralized. 
Tho boldest of Uio generals were fully agreed on the iraposw^ibility 
of prolonging resistane.o to the iron mve.stiture that was bringing 
actual st»u-\atiou on Paris. Never Lheless, that nothing might be 
left untried, a number of the smartest of tho colonels had boon 
summoned to a separate Council of AVHr,aud their opinion, as that 
of a younger ami bolder class, had Kvn taken before tho nocoasity 
of tiAMling was absolutely adun'lied. Vinoy of course know iJl 
this; and so he replied tbat it was unfair at that moment to throw 
on any man but the 0110 wmo kid had tho wholo pe«ponsibility of 
tho milllury monsurcs of iho p»^t four mouths tho pain of capitu- 
lating. Hut ill reply to this objection General Lo Fh), the Miiimtcr 
of War, urged tho absolute nocrasity that existed for “a firm and 
energetic emmuond *’ in orelor to protect Foxis from the ovil passions 
that Avere fermenting in her bosom. That night, ho said, Mazas 
had betui broken open, and Floureuis, MiUkre, and the band of 
desperate Reds who were? confined Ihei’o had issued forth to join 
their friends outside. AVcdl indeed might those whose power 
hml sprung from tbo abnipt decrees of tho mob of the 4th September 
dread tbo course of mob legislation in this hour of disaster. When 
passing from bis conforeneo Avith G<*n(*ml Ijo F 16, Vinoy sought 
Fhato himself to learn more exactly the conditions of the proposed 
command. Ho found the Vice-President of tho Govermueut ag^ted 
by the arrival of M. Cresson, its Pndect of Police, who, con- 
vinced of liis impotence to ward off, or control, or repress ” the 
impending disturbiuices, had come to give in his own resignation of 
w hat ho felt to bu lui ofiicc alike useless to tho jpublic and dangerous to 
its Indder. This incident decided General \ inoy, and ho forthwith 
aceepled Avithout further hesitation the command, which remaiDed 
in liis liands till ho was superseded by MacMahon-when the second 
siege was well begim. 

It certainly was time that some onojspted" promptly. The city, 
or at len.^t the many thous^iMnfl Avho bad nothing to lose, and 
Avlio h(id bt'cu living at fr-'o quarievs during the investment (free 
rations, aud liReciqience e day pocket-money being the rate of pay), 
w'cn) furious at tho repoi^ of a capitulation; and Flourens and ms 
pnity were guiding the Acitatinn to fbeir own ends. The insurrec- 
liiiii droadou by the Frelct of Police broke out that ^ery afternoon, 
and the mob, witlioufl wui'ning, opened fire Suddo^y on the 
w inflows of the U6tel m Ville. Fortunately a trustw^orthy batta- 
lion of Mobiles from Hritbaiy, which was moving soiitliward across 
Paiib, luid been directed to imt at this important point. Indigoiint 
at the attaclf, and probably enough ready for conflict with th^lede, 
they returned tho 10*6 with suc^ effect as instantly to disperse the 
mob. Detachments of tbo latter for some time indeed held houseB 
which they had seized at the neighbouring streot-conmrs, in propa- 
ration for vhe attempt os the Hotel do Vflle ; bat as thev saw 
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Dtrupffirlin^ derk pops tho snoro or mendacious pufl' into 

the yawning canvas niouih, thinking the -while how nicely it is 
fjfoing towards paying his nuidoBt income-tax. Of the destination 
of each scrap which has already done it* turn by way of eorre- 
Bpondouce, or eermons, or printed matter, ho inay satisfy his 
cni’joBily out of Mr. Simmouds's industriously drawn out pages, 
in which, for aught he can tell, may reappear partielcn of 
the very material's which his own tlirift has givtui hack to 
literary use. Our author, though in rather a rambling fjishiun, 
goes tull^ into tho various sources in addition to paper waste 
from winch tho tnanufacturo is supplied, as well os the processes 
hy which tliose different materials are brought to their final stale. 
Through each successive stage, it need scjircely ho wiid, each sub- 
stance deteriorates, the fine paper made from cotton or linen rags 
lonng much of its quality as it passes through the state of waste, 
resulting alter a turn or two iii a very coarse and poor article 
indeed. But besides linen and cotton use is now made of old 
l(Mithor scraps, of which paper samph^s may bo .«?oeii in the Aiujual 
Products Oollection in the Bothnal Green Museum. (.)f now and 
uudevelopod suhstancos every day coming into use to sapplonicnt 
tlieso more familiar materials there is absolutely no end. Piiper u 
being made from maize and other straw; from oat-liu&ks ; from 
sea-wcods of many kinds, Biich ns the Zontem mannn^ tho 
Cineraria maritimaj of tho coasts of Southern Kuri»nc ; the St irpa* 
lacustris of (California; the Hpilobinm^ or tiieweeu, of Northern 
America ; tho (Hda retuBn of Australia, os well ns esparto gniss and 
the bamlxjo and other ennos. ICvcn beetroot pulp niid saNvduKt ero 
largely pressod into the service. A process for making strong and 
iiuo paper or parchment fr<tm fisti-fibre macerated in dilute 
sulphuric acid is also given hy our author from a paper by M. 
Quatrofages. 

Pew' di»cov(»ric8 have h)en more fruitful in ro.snlta tlinn that 
of the detection by Faraday of benzole among the renidue of 
pis- making retorts. From this filthy oily rofusi* have, Bpruug the 
most magnificent colours and the sweetest p<*rfiiiiie.s, and the iiieaii.s 
of illumination have been vastly extended, whilst from tlio investi- 
gation of its properties advances have been made far ami wide into 
the domain of organic chemistry. Amongst tiie gains to utility 
or commercial profit which the modem cheuiist has had to 
announce, them are some in respect to which a natunil piv.iudic.o 
Im.'i had to give way to common sense and scientific persuHs.i»)n. 
SSuch is the extraction of sugar from the beet, originally taken 
up bj' Maigi-af os an unsightly weed growing w<ld on the shores of 
the MccliterraiieaTi, now fonuiiig one of the of culture and 

iimnufacturo in France, though, nuiinly on fiscal grounds, unt vet 
admitted among the, industries of these islands. It will hardly bo 
till civilizatiou here has attained tho culminating piteli of l^iipula 
that W'o shall got over our pmsent antipathy to prorc.sw‘s so in- 
genious as that of turning nut butter from Thames mud or engine- 
grease. A shudder which to future progress in science may 
seem absurd bos been felt at the announcement of the gi-cat 
American process for making charapngno out of petroleum; 
and now we have the equally terrible announceiiKnt of 
tho concoction by cortwn ingenious Americans of cun-ant 
jelly out of old boots. In Germany, wo ore told, many Im-go 
Toctorirs find remunerative labour in making golden syrup out of 
.«<iilphuric acid and starch. Our author’s silence upon the subject 
exempts us from the necessity of agitating our read(»rs’ minds or 
stomachs by going into the secrets of tho American mnnufactiu-e of 
artificial oysters from kitchen waste. Would a fitting corrective, 
wo should like to ask, be found in a sip of tho brandy which an 
ingenious distiller at Malta, according to Mr. riiinmonds, produces 
from shavings Y That Hamburg has Tong been sending u.s port and 
sherry from potatoes is a fact loo familiar to excite much homir 
MOW, though it may liuvo been from the extra sU-ength or dryness 
chemically imparted to some special brand of that otherwise 
harmless vegetable extract that a gentleman in tho noi-th of 
England died tlio other day from drinking a couple of glnH.*«i>s. 
With all our admiration for the ingenuity and patience which 
aix) put forth in utilizing waste and developing novel suhslances, 
wo reserve a timid protest against having our stomachs made 
the laboratory for experiments of this kind. 8o long as the 
gentle and saiutury chemistry of nature is made the mtermediary 
stage, as when the loathsome refuse of tho farmyard, the stable, Jr 
the street sewer becomes the agent in fertilizing our barren acres, 
yielding pure and wholesome vegetable growths, we wdsli God 
speed to as many bold and enterprising schemes as Mr. Siiiimonds 
may have to record for us in future editions of his work. In 
tiatuTO, as there is no waste, so is tlu^re no real impurity. Dirt, as 
lx.>rd Palmei-ston pithily expres.^;d it, is nothing but Dialler in the 
wrong place. It is for science to see that everything Imds its fit 
and salutary place, and that nothing is thrown away. (Jominev- 
cially epiMikmg, it may not bo clear na yet that every saving brings 
its iinmodiato profit, yet experience of the past should encouragt^ 
tlu4 belief that everything may have a use and a profit found 
for it. “ Win it pay h ” is of com^e the question first inevitably 
put when any attempt is made to introduce a now prodyci, or to 
utilize in a iiow way any residue from our eslablisnel^dustries. 
And philanthropy itself has little ciianco of getjiiig a^^j^aring tis 
long as it falls to show an oquiv alcnt return. J t la some imcouruge- 
nient, at all events, to j-otlect that benevolence and enlightened 
self-interest have a common field in the reclamation of all W!n»to, 
and the opening up of evory luinc of natures wealth. What an 
amount of force is already busily employed in our midst in tho 
utilization of ws.Ht© material may Iw judged from tlie statistics 
put together by Mr. Iriuumonds.* The Inst London Post Ofilco 


Directory shows that thoro are upwards of two thousaiid* 
househoiders within the metropolitan district directly in-< 
tercstod in the sale and application of refuse or -waste, and< 
the rt'siduoH of manufactures, lliis enumeration includes 8Qme\ 
fifty difiei-ent industries, proceeding alphabetically from “ bladder 
ftiid sanaiige-skin dealei-a,” and “blood-driers,” to “waste 
ivory, bone, and tortoiseshell dealers,” and “yeast merchanto.” 
Among the subsidiary agencies which supply them with material, 
oup of tho inosl useful is tho rag-cullceting brigade of the Loudon 
Ihiggod School Union, hy whose operations, four trucks only being 
empioved, no Icastliau 82 tons weight ofwaste stuff— -paper and rags 
ft>rining the staple — were collected within nine montbs of tho first 
year. Still more active is the ohifomiitr army of Paris, where 
hot. k‘i*» than 22,500 porsoiis find their living in the collection of 
refuse. Many curious particulars of this characteristic phase of 
Fit'iicli life are given by Mr. Siiiimonds, whoso pages cont^n some 
not less sinking facts and figums touching tne unwonted foods 
brought into use, and the manifold shifts of which necessity 
beCHiiic the mother under the stniin of the siege of Paris. The 
task he has set himself ^iii picking up these multifarious ond de-* 
.siiltorv bits of informatio.-i may be said to bo in groat measure 
iillied to that of the humble and not over-nice craft of the 
eh^Jbiinier, iiui ho is himself candid and retiring enough to 
admit ns mucli. And this modesty of his in Hpeaking of liis 
iMboiii-j* is not tlio least of the merits which may fairly win for his 
book the favour and appreciation of the public. 


WHHTir.U’S IHtF.MS.* 

M any of the best and most cun-put sayings of didactic poets 
an* wholly devoid of foimdaliou in fact, and certainly none 
of them is more untrue, for our own time at least, than tiiut of 
lloract* concerning middling poets. We find existence abundantly 
coiiced**d t(» them by men and bookstdlers, and there is no sign of 
tin* gods interfering. Indeed the favtnir of the public goes far 
1 h*voiuI according Uii*m a bai-e right of existence, and maintains 
them in sullicient reputation to make their calling ngroeable to 
themselves, and, we suppose, sutlu^iently profitable to enlist the book- 
eeller.s* inlorest on the same side. Wiuire often told that the |)opiilar 
voit*!*, us exj»resrfed by the degree of permanent eetoem which a 
writer ohtuius anumg posterity, will bo found to justify itself iu 
the long run. This is v(»ry possible, hut wo ore now speaking only 
(d* tin* honour which poets have among tlioir immediate conteni- 
pornrios. The amount of paradox involved in the opinion to which 
N\e have committed ourselves depends on tho meaning we attach 
to such words as “ middling ” and “ mediocrity.” They natunilly 
and ]>i-oj.H*rly denote tho quality of work which does not manifestly 
either excecil or fall short of the standard of ordinary skill and 
diligence, whatever that may be, in the particular matter in hand. 
In popular usage they liavo biien* taken us convenient euphemisms, 
ju.st Biouping short of tho open assertion that someliiing is in fact 
dooidedty below what was (»xpected, and they have thus at^uiied a 
certain invidious by-meaning, if we may venture to coin a lew 
scholn.Mtic equivalent for the ''connotation'^ of modem logicians. 
But in the meantime no other w^ml has h<*en found for that which 
leaves the judgment really neutral, that which does not excite in us any 
particular admiration, nor yet call for any particular censure. Tho 
greater part of tho common obiecte and nets of life ore of this kind ^ 
niid now that we sp(*.ak of iirKldling poetry we desire to be under- 
stood in this sense and in no other. It is no doubt much disputed 
whHlier mediocrity in any senso l)e admissible in the fine arts ; and 
there is the express ‘iiithority of 1 lorare for the opinion that poetry 
may as well very bad as Ijo not vt*ry good. But ho rests his 
opinion i.m tho ground of jHietry being a Uixury ; wherefore, if w'e 
are to have it at all, we should have it of tho best. And tho sup- 
position that poetry is a luxury is not tnie, except at a time and a 
place wherts literary toates are really confined to a select few. Such 
was probably tho case at Home in llomce's day, but it certainly is 
not the ca.se" in the EngliBh-speakiug countries of our day. Almost 
every one who con command a little 1 1101-0 than the indisponaable 
comforts of life indulges in some sort of poetical or artistic taste, 
though oftentimes a very strange sort ; and the increased demand 
for poetry, ns well as for all other kinds of art work, tends for tho 
pn*Hcnt to lower the average qimlitv of tlie supply. For the per- 
sons among whom vogue artistic desires have Decome diffused arc 
not educated enough to be fastidious ; and, indeed, they prefer, as 
a recpui writer has justly n*m«rked, to be entertained with some- 
thing only a little al^ive their own level. In tliis state of things, 
so fur from there being no room for mediocrity to e-xist, it is plain 
that there is everj' encouragement for it. And ns some such result is 
inevitable, bo it ib useless for criticism to expect anything different, 

poetry all at once, ^he most it can exact ^ that thif me^ocrity 
that ininisters to their wants shall lie respectable. The oritie may 
rebuke positive faults ; but ho cannot well censure the modem 
writer of poetry merely for falling sliort of that exoeltenoe vyhich 
conlei-s lasting fame. In England there is at present a reaction 
I agaiuBt commonplace, or, perhaps it would bo more eivU to say, 

I umuubitious pooti-v* lo America, how*ev*er, its reign appears to to 
in full force. Perbaps this is becauso tho general reading popula- 
tion of the United Slates i.s more cnide and newly formed than 
our uwn ; porhai>s it is heeauRe the i-eally compot^t j-qadei-s of 
Americ-ii, who are at least os discerning os thuse of iBn^nd, do 

• ThePwitnil IPorhi^' Jtritn Grttnle^f Whittkr, l4<mdon: Hacmillan 
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not hold 60 central and commanding a position. At all events 
the fact is so; or tho lar^je qnantitieH of ^ercie whidi Mr. AVhittier 
published in the Unit«<l Siatf^s at ^anouR times during Uie last 
thirty years and more, luid which urn rollected in tho voliuno now 
before us, wtiidd not bo so popular hm we aro iulormed they aiv. 

Mr. Whittier’s complete poetical w<nl\s make up a lvx»k a tvifln 
bigger than the Ani(‘ricn,n odilion of Mr. Lowell’s, the form and 
typo being ahiujat ideuthuil. Tho print of b<Uh is uncoiufortahly 
small ; but in size of margin, and wv .tiv inclined to think in 
kigibility, there is a slight advaiitnpe inlUmur of iMr. WhilticrV 
RagKah mihlishers. It i.s a mure material dillcrciice between the 
twt) books that, whereas Mr. Lowell’s poems contniu much that 
we believe is destined to live for many general ions, do not 
apprehend that there is any (mo picco of .Mr. Whittier's that ^ 
will survive the inemoiy of those who are now livitnr. This ' 
hook of poetry is that whi(‘h wo shouhl choose of all otJiers 
to hold up to Horace as a visible conlutMtioii (»f his maxim. 
It is tho .tiiumph of respectiihle and suci:c.-sfiil mediiM'rily, that 
word being used, as we have explained, in a purely neutral 
sense. Mr. Whittier has a groat ilueiicy in writing verse, and ho 
never writes any tliat is not pussiihlo ; lie !ils<i has onoiigli versa- 
lility to bo equallv paasablo in Bevei*al dilleitmt stvlea. On the 
other band, be seU^oni produces anything ho good us to make us 
fool that the wmld would Ixj the worse for its lo.se, and there is no 
one line of poetry in which he is not dihtiiiolly infcriiu* to ‘^onie 
one living or recent writer. His pastoral scimics and bulhida, iii 
which ho is perhaps at his Ixst, are ^till not ho good hk ]Slr. Long- 
fellow’s, and perhaps some readers will think I hut not a v(‘ry riwito 
H is pieces on durue.Htic polities, although he appears to have 
put all his .sLrtmgih into them, are not fur one moment to Im^ com- 
parcid to Mr. Lowell’s. They may have in'cn etfeeliv**, n.«i lendiiiL'* 
urtieli's are ellcetive, at th«^ date of the e\e]iis they are cun- 
ciTucd with, but they lianlly bear exam in.i lion at this di**- I 
tiiiice of time. Nor is he much more Hncees.*^ful wilJi Km*op(*aii 
. politics. It i.s pi'rluip.s duublfid wdietlier it is altogether in 
good taste f«u* a poe.t 1o write iu a spirit not of ju.-tiee and 
judgment, but of violent partisaiisliip and animrisitv. about other 
peoples affairs in which he has no share; it hcjmiis lietter and iium' 
natural that tioch piMiplo should provide war-songs for itself. At 
iiJiy rate a poet who tulo-s tlii.s course should justify it by very 
clear aucce»?a. Mr, Whittier s voice is not slrong enough ft»r a 
volunteer prophet of Ixirupesn freedfun. A eonipnrison of Ins 
poem, ontitlecl “ The IVuce of Europi^ ” witli Mr. Lowell’s “ \''ilhi 
rVanca ” or Mr. Swdnbuvue’s .Song in Tinu' of ()rd(!r will make 
this evident, Mr. Lowell is hit tm* but jiidieial; Mr. Swiuburno 
is exceeding bitter, and as far fus can be from judicial ; but the very 
ferocity of hia ballad carries it out of the noe-t‘.s own wdf-assiu’tioa 
into the region of dramatic lyrics. Mr. NVhitticr’s lines are only 
Hcolding and didactic. IIo i.s still satisfactory in an addros.s‘* to 
the llelbrtners of Kngland,” containing tMune nonsense about a 
‘•bloated Church” and a ‘LState sc/itlbld,” which an educated 
American really ought to bo. uslmmed of luiving writ ton. Would 
Mr. Whittier prefer u (Miurch out at dhows ainl an irresponsible 
private scatlbld ? H i.^real meaning is probably that both a Church 
iiud a Hciifhild arc uhsoliitcjly bad, and tho one as bad as the other. 
Shortly after this (iH'u.'^ion comes a decldiaatiun against capital 
punishment, w^hcre we get tJio nuthor’a view.s on th(* Hcatfold 
at laige. This Is ontitlod *• 'J'lic JlumuuSHcrifii'o ” ; in thought it i.s 
Vii'.lor Hugo and w'ater, and in M ylc it is Uyroii and w’nter. We 
hnvo n>Ton and w'fer pure and simple in certain S<5riptuml pieces, 

• where ihe Hebrew Melodies are s uilv dilut(Ht. Ancitlier singular 
ei'leotic manner occur.siu the. “ (Visin’’ (ii poi-ni on the re.sult of the 
Mexican war), wluu'cuf the first two stanzas rim thus: — 

AfriA'S tlio St(Hiy Alcuntaiiis, uVr the desertV drouth cuul sand, 

The ciri'kH of our empire touek tiic Western (IreimV i>(niud j 
Fium hliiiiiberoiw Tiinp.ningos to (iila, wildarnl fni*. 

Flowing dow'Ti from Nuevu-boou to riilifornia's sea ; 

.And from the inoiintnius of the £ubt to Santa Kuna’s shoiv, 

The cnglo.5 of Muxitli bhuil be.it the air no inure. 

(’I Vsle uf Kiu IJravii 1 Let tliy Hinplc^ rhildroii woep ; 

(.1o.se watch aliuut their holy lire let maid** of Pecos kee.p ; 

Let Trtos M ild licr ny .Across Sii-na Miulre's pines, 

And Algndonc.s (f)I] her Ix'll.s iiiiiidst her em'ii and vines ; 

For 1» ! the p:de l.'ind-'Cvkcrs come, with eager eyc» of gain, 

Wide scattering, like tho bison herils un bruad S'aladn'N pluhi. 

it appears to us that much tho same reeult would be ob- 
tained by mixing “From Giiienlttiiira icy mountaiuB” and the 
“Battle of Ivry” in equal pi*oportions. Further on there is a 
piece called “ Ichabod,’* kHimied on tho aame idea as Mr. Brown- 
lugV. “ j^st Jjeador,” and Mr. Whittier’s treatment of tho subject 
makes it painfully certain by lliis crucial instance timt there is 
more poetry in any three lines of Mr. Browning than iu any three 
hundred pages of Mr. Whittier. 

In on© part of tho cplLoction the English reader is perplexed by 
some glowing funeral panegyrios (though they glow somewhat 
frigidly) on divers persons who perhaps ought to he known in 
these islands, but at «iy rate are not. ile also has eonstantly to 
encounter false rhymes, such as dawning and woody and 

ttiu'dij^ Katahdin and garden. But jierlmps it is mere British 
affectation to think that an r more or less makes any differ- 
(mco. With all this Mr, Whittier, being a very fluent, prac- 
tiwal, and respectable writer, does ^.occa»onally rise above his 
own nverape, and some of bis taJes in verso are resUy very 
pretty. His pictures of domestic wenery have also a certain grace 
and picturesqueness. The bi^st known of tllfte, though by no 
means in itself the best, is the ballad of Maud Muller, of which 


tho true filial caunc is Mr. Bret llarte's burlesqued but vsty pfo*- 
bablo se/piel. Wo ought to have njeiitioned Mr. Bret Harte Wfiiro 
as one of tho contemporaries whuiu W'o should put 'above Mr. 
Whittier iu serious pO(*lry ; witness Mr. Brot Jlarte’s wur-Hkings, 
and Ills lilies on the fire, ot’ L'hicago, a subject on which tli© lint 
poetM come into dimit competition. 

For tin? n'Uhons wo I'xpliuiied at the begniuing wo mnxt Toijjii 
ourHclves to the existence of voluminous mediocrity, Mr. 
Whittier’s iiiediocrily is Imriukts, and uevliaps iimritorioiU, toid 
t bone who think it worth while to ai^airii through the l)('apw'iU 
Iju ix 3 wardi'd by scuim Hcalte.red good things. We confi ss that), 
having dune it, we do not. think it woilh while. 

K(.)(iKKs ON’ soonrsir momlmkkts.* 

I N noticing tho first volume of this work .some time ago, wa 
indicated an opinion that., to servo any nseful pdrpose, (Hillec- 
lions of epitaphs nught to con.^fist of careful (U'laiig^d 

according to their period nml ebanu-ter. In this w’ay we believe 
they may throw considerable light on the toin))0r and leeliogii ol 
different tinies, although it must be kept in view that inscriptions 
urn not always to be regarded ns expressing ihe natural eiimlsoas 
of those by whom they have bemi em'ted, ainco in their com- 
piMitiun use >vnB frequently nindu uf the .services of otbora, wh(» 
udhered, with little variation, to a formula established in tJk'te 
neighbourhood; and w'e may add that the influence of ]<ical 
cuHtuiu L in tho same way to be seen In the empbiMiJorji of 
certain symbols iu di. 4 tricts, to denote a trade or calling. 

The prestuit vulumo has about it much of the character of ita 
prcdecc.'^sor, w'liite it contains few'or iiiscriptioiis of an historical 
nature. The editor ha.s drawn on tho cdlloctions of Mr. Jervise 
80 far as they have pmceoded, but ho has nothing to supply the 
place of the \olitmeH of Monteith and Brown which helped eo 
j largely to HW'ell his first volume. A soun-wliat inordimitc pro- 
I iiiiiieui!©, ns it sooins to us, is given near the bt'ginning, te a 
I description of the m(»niimoiit of Sir \Villiani Wallace on the 
Abbey Graig, near Stirling, and of the steps which l<‘.d to iut 
election. It appears that tTio editor himself acted as aec.retnvy w 
the originators, nnd that the duties of his ollice proA'od most 
irksome and ar(iuous; “ for, in addition to the ordinary difilcultiei 
uf raising money for a public object, there Imd tn be <mcuiintered 
and overcome the crude nolious of one or niora ndlioieiits of 
tho enterpri.so,” Much incongmotiH detail also is introduced 
connected with a group of statues at Stirling— originating like- 
wise to some extent in the energio.s of Dr. Rogers — but the 
Inscriptions copii^l from which are of yesterday, and give us nothing 
uf tho ago of Knox, .Melville, and ileudersoii, in memory \d 
whom they w^oro erected. It would 8 C?ein that in the muck 
debuted matter of the Wigton Miulyrs n rompromise liud teiati 
attoniptcd, for tlie monument commomorates only one of the two 
— Margaret Wilson. lVrhap.s this will be ragarded as a .step m 
the right direction by Mr. Mark Napier, who thinks ho iian 
deinoiihfratod that lliero wius no martyrdom at all. 

Of tho inscriptions ill the voluini^ which seem characteribtic 
tli«^ iiiiMi and tho agja we may indicate that of Andrew Cant, the 
givat upholder of the Ooveiniiit. On his tomb he is dt\McrilxHl 
as “ vir Huo scculo suiumus, qui orbi liiiic et urbi tcclesiastes, voos 
et vita incliimtam idigionein sustinuit, degciiora.<i uiundi muraa 
ardeiis ct aiuaiiH, Boanerges et Barnabas, maguiss ot 
aduuiOH.” AVith these expruHsions it is curious to compare tha 
complaint which bis patronn, the niugislrateB of Aberdeen, nnida 
against bim towards the end of his career : — 

Mr. Aiulro in lu9 Reniioii did mo^t uiKdtri.oitiunly utter cur, >(988 and iin^ue- 
catloiins uguinHt llte (’onipleciiei's vi/t., that Lod rub »iiiiinc upuu 
Olid to M't liin mark upon tiu'in, wliii. h he doidarit to be liis pruycrJfl in 
priviite, and calling ns villuiiit, and acttirs uf villaiue».— Aberdeen I'tucordf^ 
Yol. ii., p. 189. Uurgh Keourd Son. 

The inscription of Archbishop Sharp (“ Socratissinii Aulisliria, 
priidentiHsiinl Senators, saucti.'t.siiiii MartyrU ”) is also deserving 
of notici^ It portrays a character which affoids curious subjecte 
of contrast with that bestowed on him from tho other side. On 
his munuincnt wo find that “pneis augeluin, stipieiilie ontcukitt, 
gravitatis imagimmi, boni et fiaole« subditi impietatis pcrduelUooie 
etschisiiiatis hostem acemniiun, T>ci regie ct gregiHiiilinici viderucift 
Rgnoverunt admirubanbur.’' iluw vividly do wu realize ihe 
divid(‘d feelings of the nation at that tiino when we turn to the 
writings of Sonrp's opponents, w'hei’o he is dfscribed with ©quel 
sincerity ns a bluodtbirsty perjured apostate, and when we flad 
that on the monument of one of his cruel assassins some oonid 
place the following inscription : — 

A faiihfnl martyr her© duth lye 
A witiK'.fs n^onivt perjury ; 

Who cruidiy wna pul to ileuth. 

To gratify priuid prcl ites’ wrath, &.c. 

Many of the iusctiptkms are of comparatively modern da^ and 
tli^r burdtnjljft various torms of cxprosslon, is the uncerUuity at 
life ami t>f cuutiniuri watchfulness. A favourimte 

example of tnis ' (doss, dated iu 1707, occurs in tho parish of 
Ikuvy 

* ' Mors tnn [tun], mors (JhrKti, Anus niuiidL gloria crrlt, 

Kt Unlor liifortil, sunt nieditandRr tibt. 


• MoUHtheu/9 ant! MonumtHUd JmeriptWHetH Setttfaud. By tins Kml 

CharU‘4 UugM':*, LL.U. Vol. 11 . J.ofidon: iMuted fur the GrampUB 
Club 
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One of thie nort, in the parish of Itayne, is the voice of the 
niinkter, who died in 1653 : — 

Ai» Iftto I io pulpit round, 

And now 1 ly aJow the i^muTid. 

\ 7 hon an jmu enwn u»y wrp-se bo cold, 

KeinoiJibur tlic woirdB that I you loJd. 

Of tlioHo which are either grotesque or quaint wo niny quote 
two to decenfied wives — the fiivt from the churchward of Furlar, 
the second t<^nh' partially iutcUif^ihlo) on a inouutiK nt at 
iMjzin, erected by Holwrt Dunbar of l Irtiimehill, chief of clan 
Dutxis, a clnn of which we do not recollect any pre\ious» uutico:— 

Here lu-? iriv ivife, wlicii that slic 
Hlu* left htn husb'iiid JuoHt fi>;;.>ri<'VL-d; 

Tier obildn-a koiv do her laiuoiil, 

(Irant th.'it uil luankind muy i< ]u>iiL 

A holy virgin in Ikt \iiuii;'er lytF, 

And iK’xt a pnolcnt and a laitlirul wyt’o, 

A |u»iiM inotlirr, wUit nilii care 

InfornuMl hot cliiKIn n with the lii\u ninl tV:ir 
Of (xud and \iiluou'4 aoLs. Who can oxpro8*<, 

Alone leader iiy u voUmio from tlio press. ^ 

The following to a servant of the llotheH liiuiily litw floincthing of 
the same llavour : — 

John Jlrwn'H dvist hero h'-low, 

Oi.co Ml ivi*'l }i iiohlo iJiirl ; 

At Iiin cuniiuaiid lu- iic\ i* .aiil No, 

(lad it hci’ii un Jiih p* nl. 

Hi-. d.'iVM and year.-i they weiv .spun out, 
a th'road lUo^t liite ; 

At hist a period cumc al'otif, 

Nmipt il Ai iiiiu’ty-niuo. 

’'I'waM on the m vent cent h day of ^lay, 

In the yjjr forty* -ix. 

Tins Iii)iic*.t iiinu w.iH OiAlled au-jiy, 

I’o liunvcn VO liopo <l)d tix. 

There is a quaiiiiiic. .s iu the \io\v of life expiv.ssud In tlicae 
lines : — 

niis world is a cily 

Kill I <*t' Htn*' Is, 

l>. oUi is ilu* uu'ic.at 
'I hut all men mi-cts. 

If lyfe verc a thing 
That iiiMiiir could i»uy, 

The poon* could not luc 
Atid the rich voiihi not die. 

On a tomb in tho parish church of Oollor'.di', hi Kifeshirc, ib an 
iiLscripliini which ('onvey^a jn’oicbt hgaiii.si burials within churcln^.s, 
more honiulv in oxprebJsion, hut idoniical in idea, with the cauous 
of tluj meditnval Church ou the nubjoct nud the rcgulatiuna of 
later times : — 

DoJyle not OIiri:it*B kirk with y uur canon, 

A balciiifi Bait lor tiod's service prcpurVl, 

Tor pRiicr, preaching, and eonuiiimion *, 

Your burial should be in the kirkyurd. 

Oft youT iipristng «ct your frn at regard, 

Whm sovll and body joyiu*-s with Joy to ring 
In heaven, for ay, with Christ our iJeoil and King. 

Many of the imrishosare poorly repreaontod. Thu.s of launpluiTian, 
in Aberdeenanire, all that is written is ** Tho usurpi.T Mkeboth was 
slain at Lumphanau ; a heap of stones denote liis grave.** 

It is out 01 all keeping with the ideas of interment >rhich lind 
been established long uefore Macbelh*8 time iu Scoilnud to 
B^BOoiate him with Cidrn'burial, but as in a previous purl of the 
volume we learn that hia body wits laid in the tomb of the 
Kings at Iona, we may infer that tho heap of stones wos meant 
rather to point out the spot where the monarch foil (him to in- 
dicate his rosttug-pJace. 'i'here would have been a special impro- 
priety in giving pagan burial to a king wh<*so regard for religion 
may be inferred from those grants to the (*iildee monastery of St. 
Serf in Lochlovon (recorded in the Register of the Priory of St 
Andrew*^), iu which h« was urisooiated with hia Queou nriioch. 

This volume, like its predecessor, contains u good deal of in- 
tereatii. r matt<T, but wo mUBt express a ho|ie that the elTurt.s of 
the Grauipian Club will hereafter be dirciMcd to the printing of 
materials more likely to bo u.sefnl to the hiatoricnl student, and 
quarried from a mine loss noumionplaoo tluvii that from which tho 
present work has been extnicu d. 

lu turning over tho pftge.s we luive noticed a considerable 
number of inaix.uracic.s which more careful rc'\j.'>ion might have 
Avoided. Thus, the inunumcnt to the Maiquis f»f llunlly on the 
hill of MoKlicb, on D»*eside, is traiisfcured to the ^iftiish of 
Mortl.'ich, in Ilantlaliiro (p. 358). At p. 12 w'c liiid f^lirich ** 
fur “Silric,** '^Taruh*' for “Tara”; p. 47, ''Stiviloine '* for 
‘‘ Stxivilenso ** ; p. 68, ^‘xMouamiis” for ** Moimmis *' : at p. Z09 
John iirskine of J)uu, the iSuperintembuit of Angus, is griituituUMly 
knighted; at p. 31 1 “ Jlallling” occurs fm- IJalflaig**; iK p. 313 
Bidquhurn ’* should bo ‘Mhilquhain ; ut ]». 317 Auchcii- 
chries ” 00001*8 for “ Auclileuchiios ** ; and at p. 324 “ Auquhorsh *' 
for “ Auquhorsk.*’ 

The follow'ing dosorlption of sculptures on the stem of St. 
Martin's Croiifi at Iona strikes us ns very oxtruordinar^* : — 

Oa the nLcm h pric::.!. ndniinhtcring the rj;;ht [«/c] of baptism, 

two musioiau-s, oue pbiviug tbc hui-p muI iho other using a viud iiiHlru- 
ment, and s man shaking baruts with another on a stool. 

Tho Latin of the inscriptions is occnsionally mther shaky in 
tho matter of coi};;dtucLi(m and spoiling, but this lUay bo tho 
fault of the original records. 


ClIUISTMAS HOOKS* 

ill. 

AllLOX (iUAKijll-^ and a Chns'mas LpffrnrJj by William 
Allred <fil>b.*i. author of 'nio Stoiy of ti l^ile,** ‘‘ ITarcdd IMo,” 
\c. A'c. Ailijt’sj edition (Trovo.'^t and Co.) Sir. Gibbs has a 
Mory tori il.iiiid ho vvLdujs to b*? allowed to tell it in hia own 
lu ail uddrcjs to his re\iewor.s ho ‘.vjys: — 

Jlcnr critic, bbiiiip ino at 3'our will, 

CoMilMnn Dty .ulylo jiiiiJ u tint of skill, 
l.riii:rl» my liintMiisiV :iinl>ling ver-^e, 

J^tty •* Ni'lliiiu.: surely could bn vrornc,” 

.My rcu.-'Diis liimui, iiiy |■|Jylne& abusi% 
l;*;ii" t my cllort'^ lo lumisc, 

Ciu up 1113 Imc*. cut iluwu my thmight, 

("ut out U13' hfiivt u'i wmae tlina nuu^bt, 

Ikii* cv'i-rv roivi i,i» “ or glorj', 

Rill, prithci*, f/n wo/ tvll intf story I*' 

If there wt i'c nothing in Mr. Gibbs » poem but )iig story we .should 
crvluinly not trouble ourrelvos or our readen# much uliout it. Tlio 
plot is stk-urd, tlmugli porhups not too absurd for Cliiisluias. 
Arlon ftmuf/pf ho\M_viT, is written with ii good deal of power, mid 
(HHit.iina inuuy p.m‘igeM id‘ not a little bc*auty, wlrilo tho aontiincnt 
ih.ii riiu.s thrijtii'}i the rtury is thovuughly health}. AVo notice, by 
liie way, mi udverlisciueut “ oiKcririg ono hiindrod guinerta for 
illiibliM lions of lliiB Work.'* May we be allowed to hope that if tho 
artists {succeed in riv.iHiug tlui binder, who bus turned out ho 
ch'giiut n b..'»k lh.it we hurvll}’^ cim to read it uuleH .-3 in a new pair 
of wbito ki'U *jo\ e£-, wo i^liall in a future edition bo spared the 
Ibrt} or so :iL till' end of “abridged opinions of the press and 

otlifial report? upon Mr. (iibl»sV linrvfHting process.” lie lias in- 
irntoil, it w ould seem, nu ingeiiioiis uietbori of gelling in corn and 
hay in wet we itlicr. Admir.ibk though liis ])liiu is — and we lia\e 
had the jdcf»Riirc‘ 'jf praising it in these columns— we think that it 
j-cnrcely is in ])rop(‘r place between such highly onmnioutnl 
cover-^. Might not Mr. ('Jibbs another year work his haiicsLiug 
procivsa iiilu Iris Chn’rdrnus sUiiy, instead of kerpiug it outside as at 
I in Sent Y Alight iioi a second poor hero fall in love vvitli a second 
ii-ironetV daughter wo v\ill betniy us little of the plot as wo can 
- and curie his way lo fortune and her hand, not by finding a 
gohl mine, but by gelling in Lis crops during a succe.ssiou of wot 
M-isons in the •Ine.'it conditi ai, by means of Mr. Gibbs’s drying 
iqqifiiiitu.^ H 

/Mum/s on Ihf wdt.h descriptive letterpress, by Riucst 

Geoi’ge, .Avidiilect (^Turray), iSb>thing aiuoiig the (^/hrLslmas books 
which have cone* licliiri? us is more iutfa'csling than these twenty 
etchings ou llio Alo-^iolle. When ive liave to criticize such a boot 
jis Ibis, we feel that wo do the artist but scant justice in elasaify- 
ing Iris work aiiiong n host of volumes vvldch, merit ori on s us they 
arc in a strictly f^irislmas point of riew, and admirably adapted 
ns tht^y lire for wedding proatmts or birthday and Now Year’s gifts, 
show no great original or artistic power. This book is scarcely a 
liook lo give away ; it is something oettcr — it is a book to keep. Wo 
have not, imi fur as wo can remember, hud the ploaaure of coming 
across any of ^Ir. Ilrnest George s w'cjik before. We trust that 
another ( ’hristmas he may have found some other scenea equally 
worthy of Iris r.u*o artistic powan*. 

The Rfinmv Oherlund: Ttcelvif fkme^ nmony its Penksand Lakcj, 
Tlv Elijah AValton, With descriptive text by T. G. Romiey, M.A. 
(Thompson). This handsome volume is a worthy companion to 
those clioicolv illiistiutMj works which for the lust few years Mr, 
Walton and Mr. Buimey have boon bringing out together as regu- 
larly as Giirisiirias has come round. Wo cannot say that these 
twelve scouos altogether sutlsfy our recollections of Alpine s(;enery 
and Alpine lights. It is hard, however, in Enghmd and in 
JU'cwubcr weather to judge fairly how the Aljis looked in August. 
The sk(‘ri;heB, however, have 110 small beauty of their own, whellicr 
tlicy are strictly faithful to nature or nut; while the publisher Las 
done all that a publisher can do to adapt them to the rcxpriromeiiis 
of tliosH who, having tolerably long pnifics, arc moved by duty or 
iiilcf'tivjn to make a hmidsuniu piv.^cnt. \^'o miut not forget to 
add that Mr. Jioniiey's part of tho work is done with taste and 
jiidgiijcnt. 

The Works of Jamrs Gillray^ thf CftHratiirtutf' : icilh the Ilietory 
of his Life and 7 'totrff. Edited by Thomas Wright, M.A. With 
fUTr four hnndn il illns! rations (Olmtto and AVindus). Tn this 
interesting i obimc we have a selection of the best works of tho 
great caricaturist of iJie days when George IIT. was King, and 
HU abridgmont, if we understand tlui introduction, of Mr. TUonuis 
I Wrighi’.s e.vpliiTiati iry memoirs. Ju many cases tho caricatui*© 
is given Its a whole, in otJier cases “tile most pungent piurla 
1 only *' hiivo prew'vved. If, as we read, the collected edition 
ennnot at prcheiit be got for h- :s thiui lol., tho publishers have 
done a good service in brinj^g so much that is full, of Immonr 
luid of historical intonist within tlie roach of a large class. To 
tlm student of history tho caricatures of the period he studies are 
01* the great(»%t use, and, more thoroughly jperixaps than anything 
else, enable him io look upon each political occurrence in the 
WHY that it w'as looked upon liy thb avntago citizen. Xn addition 
to this, GiUiay’s sketches have extroord^ary merit of thair own, 
and can be enjoyed by a luon who knows ns little of history aa 
the successful candidate at some pomiietitivo examiiiation. 

Children of the Olden 2 V/>/^By,Mi‘ 8 . Ileniy MockameBBv With 
preiheo by J. R. Vlnnclt€ (Grifath and Farran). This little book is 
iliustrstod by twenty-seven “ tracings from illiuninationa^ paintings, 
and early prints ** tliat bear on tho life of children in *past offes. 
While the Ulustratious are interesting, we cannot bat regret 
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the aeeoinpanying: imrnitive ih \ei*v ^lOorly dgiie. la such a work 

tins \Ve ?ir« not f;:oiug to bo too hard on a writer who^says that 
befiuu ihe nongneat oiur foreriiilieijs “were called the Aujrh*- 
Saxons.’' Mr. hvpoman can Heareely i xiioct as yet to have reacJwd 
I he wrik'Vd nt‘ t.MiTistmoJi books. Hat we shoiilu like to know lu»w 
IIujm^ Aufrlo-Snvoiift of 4 < vSundav the luekient. of all 

^ <lay.'<, wlieu it was the Aii'^la-Siixorifl of pajiO 6 who lii-sL hoard of 
( 'liri.HiMiiitv. 'I'he author ([iiotij-s ‘‘Mrs. aMurkh»ni‘« amubinf^ 
JL.if ih-t/ t*f \V<* hopp that Mi'S. i\liiilihai:i h not ausvver- 

, iihk* for llioaiuiisii;^ blunders whidi are cr«)\viliid into the tViilowing 
j».».ssj!pp : -.“The youn;^ rrim*o Henry who lo.‘U his Jilo to mvo 
his yoiinj; sister Maud in that fntnl wrerk of tiui IV/tiiv 
whieh destroyed a iintion's hopo and brt>Iio 11 Kiij;r s hc*art.” Tlet 
Kiijjr, bv the -way, h "enerally said lo have died not ho nnndi 
ef a hrekon heart ft.s of an overburdciiod Hltuuaoh. Still niovo 
a.etoimdiiiif is Iho ptaU^ment that, p:reat as were the diinciiltit’S 
wlileh amended sehnlars heforo the Ileforrualion, yet *Hhe muiies 
of ^liohiiol Aii;»elo, fiuonardo da Vinci, Hnneva 1‘ali.ssy, 

S dvatoT Kosa Mimndola, give j)roolk of talent unsurpassed iji 
lho.“.y hrighler days.’* 

^frfr^ iM W((nC» Vhture Storioj^ from tM Ja^uhme (Afareiis AVard). 
This hooik. ceiilain.', we are told, tho Japanese vei-siou*’ of four of 
llie t iii's freni th<* Arabian told in hrilli«iiit pictmuft, 

drawn in the true KasU ru sjdrit hv na^iv^^ talent, witli tln^ stori»*:> 
in riugli?}! rliynio.'' Without undertaking to say th.it there ih 
junch of the true I'lapteru spirit to lx- found in these piduress, yet 
we will allow that th^y are brill iaut enough, and atlbvd an :j.eri*i- 
aldp eliMuge IVoiu tho tnu> AVrstern spirit which has for \eiirs been 
M't fi»rtli in the illiidratioiis of these atorie.a. 

'rh.i Trvaiunjf of Jhii/Iisii Sour/. (^oid.uning elmiee 

‘jeleetions from th»" prii]ei[ial pods <jf the ]n'eseTit eenlurv. l‘]dil<*<l 
hy W. JI. l)a\er.poi-t .‘Vdanis (XeL*on and Soim), So fir as we are 
:)wave, tli’i.s sdeetion is pernliar in yivirig e.xtriU'tp frem tlie poets of 
llii.-i eenturv only. Wo have JUd, Iheivfoiv, to any great e.vteiit 
f!n‘ ^pae * filled up Ly poems which every one kii-'W'- already* but 
\ i t which no one would allow' rouM with pi'npi'li ly ho oinitlcd. 
Mr. Ad,a‘:is h,:.fl on the whole made hi* seleeiioii with great judg- 
niejit A’“t, if Mr. IhdhU’t liuclianan is udmiUed, we think 
tliiit Mr. ^^lj)per fchoold .^enreidy lia\e been ryeluded. ft is a pity 
that aiitliois or publisher.s, w'e know not w'hieh, sbnidd have got it 
into their head'* that DO book nan bn published at Chri.strnas time 
without illustntions. Air. Adaiu;^ woulil have done* well if ho Jwd 
kept e.-eh illustration on a page to itself. In that ease any one by 
Iho help of u pair of scissors could in a > c*ry short time have greatly 
improved this inlen!.‘»ling selection. 

A Hafitlhook of Proverh^^ Mitltoe$y QuoMiom^ and Phramy by 
James Allan Mail’ (Tioutledg^e lUiJ Sons). This Handbook is un- 
usually ropiouf*, aij<l has hreri arrungod W'ith a good deal of skill. 
Alls' one who would stud)' its eardiilly, and commit to ino- 
luory only onc-tcnth part of the proverbs gi^Vn, might pass in his 
natiVo Tillage as a man of vast wisdom, and might even becomo 
tho oraclo of a country tcjwn. Tho easiest way to a reputation for 
w'isdum is through a knowdenlgc of proverbs. If any inim Las a 
Ibid fur Lis bon, let him not spnro tbo rod in making liini loam oil' 
by heart wise saws ami modoru instanccsi and likely 0110 ugh his 
folly ivill escape notice. 

The Illuetraied Jhok of Poidtnj^ by Ji(^wis AVright. Jllust rated 
with fifty coloured portraits of prize bii'ds, painted from life by J. 
W. Ludlow ((>asbell ami Co.) We hope tliat what Afr. AA'rigbt 
culls the poultry world ” will be more than aatistied with this 
handsome, comprehensive, and ponderous volume. AVo knew Irom 
a soiuewhat pauii'ul e.vperiojice Unit those who are suiitten w'lth 

pure love of the gentle craft ” of poultry-keeping Jiave a great 
deal to say, but w'o little tliought tliat if their tallc was put iuto 
writing it could fill live hiuidred and eighty quarto pages. Ia*! ii.s 
hope that now they have it all in print they will sliowu little more 
mercy towariLs chance visitora to their country houses. AVo can- 
not protend to much knowledge of a chicken, except when it is 
roasled or boilial. Nevcrtliclc.'Mi, so far as we con venture to judge, 
ill utter i^*noraiico as w'e are of “poijits,'* Mr. AV’right’s woilf and 
AJr. Ludlow's illuslrations jiro in every way wiirthy of their 
Bubjeet. 

Life Wamlrrim/$ and Labour* in Ea*tem AftHca^ by Oiarles 
Xew*. With map and illustrations fllodder and Htoughtoii). 
Wbej'iMfjr wc havo dipped intt) this book w'e have found Mr. Nuw‘*e 
narrative simply written and interesting. On one occasion be tolls 
liow a certain* chitif had prt‘>*stMl him to come to u village and 
«pei)d the night, thoro. “ Finding that he could not move mo, ho 
^ Then yon niiurt give iii« your coat that I may take that home 
with me ; fop I must Irnve the smuU of you in my liut.^ The coat 
•was given tu liim, and away ho went with it in triumph; but it 
was brought back early on tho following morning uud thrown at 
iny fort.” This volume will form air interesthig addition lo that 
library of litorature on AJHoa which ia added' to almost every day. 

The ll^ysicrn Worid : Picture*^ Ske(<diesof Ntdur*and 2i^ttitral 
l/iVun/ f'a Korth and Stmlh Atneriaa, By AVilHaiii H. G. Kingston 
(Nolson). Iij this work a great deal of init>rination about' tho 
vVestern AVorld is conveyed in a lively and InlerefitiBg niojinor* 
It would have beau just as well, however, if it had bSsn soi»c- 
whore stated that not a little of the iniorraatinn and not a few the 
illustralioJiH are to ki found in a work that Mr. Kingston pnblisheil 
three years ago, cutitled On ik* Bank* oftht Ainmm. In moot 
places the hmguagc liae been considensbly niodHicdy but on tho 
other hand whole aentences have been Uimsibrrcd with a^ircely 
any change. 


Lms of Labour ^ by 0 , L. lirighlwcll, author of of 

IndiiHiry and (k*uius^’ (NcLsoji), lii this modest. Utlhs voltiitto are 
gi\ *‘11 “ iuridents in the c.-irenr of eminent iiAturaliflts and cele- 
brated travcllors.*’ It is iiil-Testingly written, though the words 
sire at (imos ratluu* higgiiP than the subject at itJl requires. The 
accuuut of an Alpitu* adionliiru nf Bishop Stanley's in the year 
181S will lx* (.'niiiyod by evuiy ujio but livj Morubt^rs of the Alpine 
Hliib. To ilu‘iii,*as tlio tnivi lh. r dues not sid r\eu a foot on tlio 
hv, and c.irni*N no .t\c, it will poor stuif iudovd. 

Ktthda; Priitvi j Kietf. nvd i<ltire: ttfifon/of Cnd ml A frica f 
by J l»*nry M. iStuiiley, author of “ IJow 1 I omul Livingstone.'’ 
With illufttratioin (Saiiipann Ijow Mr. Stauluy, to use hia 

own wonts, has woven fai?t wilhheliou '’in tho lioju-s of iiilerebt- 
ing *• those boys aud young, mid«{lo-aged, and old men who found 
his Jil•^t botd\ rather heavy.” AVe could havo wir-hed llnit in his 
lirlion ho could have dropp«‘d liis slyic of a Spocisl (hirivsnoudeiil. 
whii'li Hi its Ix'si is iioiio ot the most pli*{i.-.aiit. Those readers whi» 
raiiiiot enjoy account H of strange lauds iin]c.s4 they are “ woven ’* 
with tome still strauper story will porh.aps read Afy Knluln, More 
scusibh* people will prafer tu have travels and uXovioi terved up in 

tK’puv.ito dithi'ft. 

Tho f'/uw.n. poem, by AVilliam Sunjovvinfl. Xew edilhni, illus- 
tralcd with iin.*, .st»'el engravings ('JVgg). This h ini eh*;.j:oil 
rep) ini of a p<M*m w hich, tiiough it cmniol be nvkoued V‘‘ry hi^ihiv, 
i» \et mncli lets known th:iii it tlc.^verces to lie. Then* jiimmu.uiv 
ig»‘M ill it of considemble \ igour and of no small bojiiily. \N e 
li.ivi* lint luncb boj.e ihrtt it will lind Jiumy roadns among tho.«'i 
who didight ill modern .spoi'ling literature. And via perchance 
(III 'OiiH* d.iy w hen tho gi\iur)'l is bound by fro.4 and tiiero is Ui) 
cli.ua'e of a riilo after the bouiuks, wIilmi tin y have rend the lust 
advertisjiiucnl of the l■l^t ]jago of their sjm cling jounuil, they 
might, for want of M»mething better, find Somerville's ('/tnx,> 
help ilii'ui Ihrouirh a njornin;.'. Wo imiot not forget tu laid that 
ihe i iij'iaviugf', if not new, have conahh.'Vable merit. 

Litib* Lodili>^ bv tin' r.iiihor of 1 <ittlo Alotlver.'* AVith twenl v- 
four illl•.sl:•alit•:^^ by ]j. I'’riillch ; the Lifi' of a lii-ar ; his Iftrlh^ 
Jahfrafioa^ and Adtu'iifurrs. With tWLMily-fouv illuM ratio us ; and 

roirbvrru Jktah ; 0)\ Homp ftoni ludiuf by tho uulhor 01’“ Ihisy 
Ik'e.” Witiiekdit coloured ilhu^lra lions iSuelev and Cu.l AVo have 
here tlireo }iTeMy liltlo stories, written in simple laiiguapo and 
printed in a lurg«- clear type. Any of tboni, or all of them, would 
do very ‘well lo give to u cliild vvijo bus just learned to read alone. 
The iliastnilions in tho Lff of a 7 Mr are, fop a child’s book, un- 
iisimlly good, though we cannot suy the aiiine for those of the two 
other stoiie.'^. T]ji.‘ eiylit tuloiiicd pictures of iyiruwhcrrtf Punk 
iro nit'ro duulis. 

IVaHimj for a Crotv)7y by tho, author of “JJcl.tv’s Resolvi)/' 
With 1weii*t v-siv illiistriitions (Seeley and Co.) NVc have hera 
tho early years of King David told in a Imudrad and uiiiely pa^'cs. 
ATanv hoiist's are ke]it .ho dull on a hiumlay that it is quite possiblu 
that then’i nro children who will look upon sucli a story as this u.h 
an agreeable relief lo a very long day. For own part, wo must 
confess tbiit wo have a great dislike lo aeo Iho Bible stories either 
cut dow'ii or draw'o out. 

All id Charlotte* Stories of Pmjlish Ilistonj for the LUth Ones, by 
Charlotto Al. AAmge (M aiTus Warrl). Ikifore AJ ihS Yongo ^vrote even 
for tlio Little Ones the story of the Oroat Rebellion from what wo 
nia)’ c.^11 tho Jlcir of Hedcli(jfe point of view, she Would not have done 
ill if she had Jirsl made herself lUM^uaiuted with Air. John Forstei’s 
writings. tSho might then have let the Little Ones hear something 
of tho suiferingB of lullot as woll as of tho good imd eariieat ” 
(’harlea. It is wonderful Ihut an author of Miss yonpe’s ability 
and knowledge sliould writo that at the beginn'iug of the reign of 
Charios I. for some years all went on quietly.** This is n matter 
of fact which can bo upset in a raomont by a retercnco lo any 
bistory worthy of tho name. AVbiit she says about CiximweUs 
religious views is more a malter of opinion, and here wo sbuU not 
tuko the troubJi) lo «i^e ngaiust her. ISho says, Oronuvell was a 
religious man; but ho clioso tf» make out his i^digion from iho 
Bihlo JiinisHlf, instead of being taught by the Church, and ho the 
very root of the iwalier was Idwdy to be wrong with him.” There 
ai’e’some writcra who nuiku out theu* hisloiy froralhoir own iniagi- 
nalioiij^, instead of biing raught l»y the beat iiuthoritios, and 
BO the very root of tho matter is iilvul) to be. wii>ng with them. 


XUTICK. 

ire heij leave to stide that ire decline to return rejected Cominunp^ 
(iiUiinut ; and to thU rule tro can no iwception* 


THIQ UKITBl) STATUS. 

The Annual Subemjitiou to the SAiimnav RKvaw> inclndiujf 
jmtoffe to any part if the VnM State*, is £1 Kb, Od., or 
jf7 60 yM, and may be forwarded direct to the l^ibiisher, at 
the OJfiecy 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Air. B. F. 
Stbviws, Americm Affoncy, ,17 Uenrieitn Street^ Covenl Garden, 
Loiulm, hito^mtionul Money Oiders tmn he seni from any 
office in the United States, and Subt^riptiona, payable in advanoe, 
may commence at any time. 
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of* his Clatliolip corrosjioriclcnt, “"b) lo^golr- (ho part)fc^tbe : 

“ Whigs took in riiiTicdymg your logitixnoifo griev«tt4)^/^ [ claim of ';ftyscftrlcnby» Vlijtf 
Hav'iiig jil*ty yoai’S ago aupjiottcil Cntholic Kitmi.pJijation* | mddifie4 ^^thdmru. 

Lord KrssEiiL may sol otf Oarly tokTuncf) against Ins | 
present leaning to porsooution. As in the case of his I 
venerable nval, thc^e is some difficulty in ebbtinguishin^f' 
doctrines |ii^olabftod cx^Mhiint from those which need hi^|p£^j{i|ijii^^'' 

hot bp iihplicitly occ^ted its articles of faith. Tb the' of Bomo iu i3t^imei'''t3^Mm 


“rule over Ireland.” Even' the I^ope would hositetd to ieUdersbls to t^iC0 Whig tlM 
affirm in the same biuath both that IrolaiU4v.ad no exteni^ i^nsion* cf tko^ ObAolio H :shOShl 'weed ibrnc iOgut 

ruler, and that ho was himself the foreign ruler of IrelfO^ The . opnsefj^nehce was ^ abpitivo BUI wki<$ 

and indcetl be might add that lie had never maSo, dtber oft by 

the assertions which Lord Russell denies. Even the jkii. ‘ J?!® 

tentate who is b> recelyo^ tho ounecessary support of tbo;, ^ scope 

afte^iig at Exeter Hall miffht ph>fanoly object that ho is 
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sioTiaie arnusonipnt ; but a Avantou revival of, 

will funilsli new \vea]x*n<t "ia s, 

anil ipiickoii l lie oliroiiio (liM.toulrOJit''of (':iili“]ii‘ 

deri^'. llio bau TithHi a 

di3iul lnHcv ill n‘sf){|bt ol* its effect ; but 
f.tipplicil a proK‘\l disafffactiOH' and 

oil which it fKisM'tl lo the time <^f it« «fp(‘al. Ki||^ll3wciri tiw,; 

jnaVt* oven ailewanco for rx)x:^'''Bifosi:Li. ; hiitjti 

will be j epicM'Mieil as t.ho org^ JOf Ihi^di'^h bn»ei*al opinion. 

It i-i abMinl io ui-udi^o the aiv} sal i^fiei ion which lie 

nmv derive ri«M?i a mystical I'laim lo llu* alhiMancc f>l ba]i- 
ti70<l or niib;i|»iiV(Ml jKTsons. His adlicreiil- liavi* it»n.'Lr sha'C 
abimilniied all j.liemptH to enforce, lii-^ claioi:.' on the rii'lctl | 
Kiiitplniu; anil woi’ily preloiisions ‘tre n holl^ iiinoenoiis i 
As jjord !lr-sr.ix answers Sir Hi.oRi.i. lhn\ \ r;iV ieinperatc ! 
riMnonstvanoo b)^^ a n rerence to bis lormcr ter\iccs to tlu* 
(\»tlioli«-s it would be useless to ajipeal fiirllu'r to his pni- 
ilcnec and moderation. It may not be too l.it(‘ to ex|i»*e s 
a hope llint no other politielan and no eeelesiastic Imldiia^ 
a re-;ponHiblc po-lllon will b(! gnill\ of the lniperfiiiene(‘ i.f 
inferlcrin^ in (lerniaii affairs, or of the ]ni^eb‘u'\ ous ra-h- 
ne''.s of providing an ckc.uso for Irish ih-MilVeclioii. Mr. 
WllAl.r.ry Hiiuhl. a]>pro]>riMtelY iimvi’ or seconll 1 hi' re^-- -lii- 
tinnswhiell w dl Ih' pl‘o[ios('d at tin- inectiiiGf. 'j'haf vetiTaii 
staloRinaii of higli rank should make himself rjdlc{d*)iis is 
a Tnelamdu'ly and iin.i Vtu<l;ihlc :n*« iduil It. i*- iu*i la-ei* >.irv 
that «illn. I*', shutdd render Ids miscarrlagi- more eoti.; 2 »l(*iiou->. 
by folhiwing his e.\ample. 


unolher Minister would bo taken to show discord or hesita- 
tion ninong rho new governors of Franco. JJiit the issuo 
was a nnisl serious one ; lor Pj(’Aim) represented that soetiou 
of tlic new (lovernmcnt, to wliich TlcoijUir aiul dri.FiS FavUK 
also belonged, wliich hold that the (jovcrmncnt slioiild bo 
really, a (.hivcvninent of Natiomil Didcuee, and no inoro; 
whiSHUAMia-rrA reprost.'nbed the section which hold that the 
iu»L one, but two objects, to serve - to bent 
the Prqifiiapfii i^ui to impo&o a iJepiibJio ou France in 


•V.,v 

' m -, 

oil now 


COI'NT ‘S b*t.l*o!."«\ 

I 'r is long .sinci‘ a ilocimu hi lias hf‘i n .1 in Fj-amc so 
full of insi ruction, both with regard lo tlu- and the 
prnsent, as tlu- U( port whii'li C.\)inii. l)\ia lu. , jiri.uMil. d on 
lalf of iho (.\»Jnmi‘.-''iou cliargtd to impiiiv iuio the 
►xy of Kr:oe-<' from tlu* full of th* I)\iiim»u o« llic 
iitldatioii Oi P.om- 3 . li. cmilalns unicli P 
whal. lonk [»li,ce ihj-cc \c.irs a.go, hut r 

the altitmt.* ol' paitirs to ^ ich ui .her, the 
ffrievaim-'s t Ih'v coiMolaiu uI*, aiui the ftu" i )u v ccicvl.i it*. 
Tlio He [) »rt- IS drawn up witli Jiiiwh iiiod, i ,n •v»'\ aiul punl 
Kelts.', am I is ii" fair as a.ny judgnu-nt- on iiist«ir ro r.-i'cnl 
could he e\pecli.d lo lio. Jt.s ‘.'‘••iKral pmjfoi’t i,*. t('» 
th.'it the (lovri iiiuenl of the -ph (»r .SiUiieruf’er, being Uu' IViiii 
ol‘ a revolut ioiiaiy moveiueiii, and cnmiiig into e\jsteii»'e m 
<l<diuiuu} of the law, was from it .5 oul.-ef i.iiuted with llu* 
faiihs and eidcm">sc.;. noi lo say ihe viecs, of it.s origin. 
The Ib'vh'iul i.m of llu.'.jlh of Si-]Membcr wa-i not pr'’nM*di- 
f.'itcil bv iJmr-i.' who tbiim'd thi' new (l-iVi'iaim. •.», am) 
Avas re.dly due lo tlu* figeiiey of rlu l••:ld«r.s of llu* 
faeiiou whieli uliiin.iii’h set up the Commune. ''‘ho 
ovdy \N it nr • . wlui aek !:■ »\\ li-ilged thil h-' had eonir. bull'd 
t.obiiiig it aboul was Count Ki’ i:\li.C ho, the day before 
^ the oull)ivak look jiluce, actually ol’i n d llie jr'sl <»f Minister 
•' >nf War to (lenei-.d Ll. Kl.^^ ,li l.l>' I'wj/^ and 

CiAM!.iri\ 


namo . of Paris. ; •“'vc s.-s 

* It wttft otritig' iiscondoncy of Gaaiiiktta that from 
tho ontsfi^t everything avms done to Sv'^oid connecting the 
new Gdveriunent uitli the iii.stitutiuns of tho country as 
hitely e.\isting, to insist on tlic Republic :\K a new iK'gimiing. 
and to tiM'at Frauci', apart from IViris, as a mere mass of 
forcci li) be nianijitilated for llu? benclil of Ur party. Count. 
Dvkc iloes justici* t^) the sincerity of G\Mi;n i a's conviction 
ihai the institiiiioii of the Republic ami the levy of IIh' 
pioph' ill mass wi'ic the on!} effect nal InCfiiiH of beating’ 
the ( l. nuans ; but. hi.' says, with incontestable truth, that all 
the aciion of tin' floveniment. was inspired by tlio same 
idea, and that n-sistunec to (lA.MUr-TTN or rliss(*nsion from 
111'. pi'Jii’y TK'Ver swcei'i’iled in altering the e^S(■miMl eluiniettu* 
(*f til.' ( lovitnnm nl . Thus the new riLli.is of France tiYed 
I the seal/ of government at. Paris, in a lu-siegh'd idly w ithout, 
i nma.1’18 of c^onmiimiea tioii witli the interior, beeausi^ l^irls, 

1 alUioiigh ftbsiUil as a sear, of goverronci.t, was roiilly the 
: scat., and tlirt only .‘-^'I'ak of the Jbsvohit ion. t i vMi.iM lA, in 
! the same way, (•pjKJ-^cd the [uoji-cl of i*a.lling IngetluTa, nen 
I a\sseml)]y. The more roiiserv iilivt' inemhers of the (Jovcmti- 
i nienl had always an uneasy feeling t hat they were not dealing 
! ijuile fairly with l*’ram!i}, ami ihat llu' want of any authority 
' I'i'prc'seid ing the nntivui consliiuted a most s/eriiuis ob’^tacle 
! lo sm'i'e.ss in negotiat itnis with the f‘iiern\. Rut (lAMairiTA 
: ni'ver allowed ilioiii lo do more tiuiii oflor feeble and 
wavering sugg^'?.! ions ; and when tho m-ws n aehed Pari' 
i‘\])1;'!Ms iinl. ) t hat the T.)urs di-legides liml m lually ventured on thcl.' 

I iif what iS I own jiullioffty tijjfoJ'tler cleet ji.ns t o bt* hi'ld, lie imim.di.di’lv 
persuadi-d his coileagm's to give him i‘\li*anrdinaiy powers, 
h-ft. Paris in a hnllooii, und tm his arrlv .d at Tour-- I'ev oked I he 
derive for t lie elei'lions, and. slan't ly aller nominating Idiusnlf 
Vlinlster for W.ar as wi'll ns of tlie Interior, beeanie Dic- 
tator of France' outside Paris. Lie liad, whih* .still iii f*aris, 
noininali'd eighly-mne Jhvfeets in a ilay, and erhanged the 
slulf in (he ojhce of the Inten’or until it had iiKSurmid a. 
Miffieleutlv rev'olutionary eomyilevcioii. He had now full 
opportunity of trying his e.\periinenis of I'nishiuL'* \vha.l. lie 
beiii*\(‘d to he the standi I »g eonsf’.iraey of beglNinists and 
I dei'ieals against the country, and of seeing what a levy in 
mass could do. Willi liis tu’oeeiHlini!^ his advtu'.siries eon- 
trust their own. Tlu gravf-r liibeials «)f tiio Asseniblv 
vveiv so app)*eheiihivi' (»f tho e-onse< pa ernes of setting 
up a ( hi vorn merit AA'it.hout ;i show of legallt) that 
M. (ii.'LW w'ent late on the aftei'iiooii of the Fourth to 
till' ildh -1 do Vdlh’ to Hi'c wheljlier it eould iii»t he arrarig('d 

its 


all a .seili'd that threy k'Tiew not long' of it b'fon*- i that the licw Gova'rnuienl should take its eornmissinn from 

hand, and .-'uffePed 1 henisi Ires to he plaee'l the head of a j the Assi-inhly and seem to be neting with its siiiietion. Rut 
ilovin'iinirnt vvln«-]i did neitla'r nmn* in>i' h s.s than invout i It wa.s t,<n) Into; tlie Miuisl.ry had been pi'oeiaiinvd and had 


itself, mainly lieeauso they Jeared Jest, if im ono took the 
respon.-.ihdilA .if givin.;- a saf' direct ion to the violence i>f 
the niitb, l.fu re might- be a iViglirfid reign ofGiCfnce which 
Avould ex]iore the depul ie.s attending tho X^orps fjegisl-dif 
to si'i'ioiis danger, and make impossible any i-itfovlivc re.-ist- 
fineo of Paris to tlie advancing enemy. Tkochu Avas ni- 

t wo conditions, om 


dueed t<i join the new (loverumeiit. on 
of which was that Con, tlic family, ami property .'liould ! ;\s the little rolls are picked up. they a-ro oponed, tho 
ho respeeted ; and the oIIkt, tliaf he should he? named j arcreud ont, and a shout is given, and this priicesa is 1 


i.ssued in its own name an address to the p(?oj»l(\ Jt i.s in- 
teresting, by the by, to hear how they manage these things 
ill Frame. Jt apiiears to be, aceoi'dir ' 'o Count Dauu, the 
tradit.ional usage that when a rovolntion breaks out the 
trontleiueu who propose to profit by it hurry iuio an u])- 
stairs room und write their names on little bits of paper, 
wliich they roll up and throw down to tho mob outside. 

luimes 
tonneil 


IVcsideni of tlu^, Council of tho (jovernuK'm. ; and, having 
obtained iht? consent of those who were cmisi iluiiiig theiu- 
.selves his colh'i.gucs, Ju* proceeded lo make an olticlal 
call ou CenerMl V.vmkao - a piece of politeness cfd- 
eiilatod^ ns Count Dvi;u reniark.s, to astonish the objo<*t 
of Tiroenr'’^ eoromonipMS respeid . Meantime (Iamcktta had 
with hi.s iisnal energy ^H/ed on the office of Minister of the 
lutfipor, and telegruphod to all the prefoets tho imaginary 
i.lu) (h'rhritiim of the Empire had been voted by tho 
CS^u’i\Xv}j?i^hdif. It had Iv'iMi thivinten+iorr of those who 
^b«.nt«.n power that PiCAii^) hhould lie the Minister of 
il‘'Ul*i IhNof, ami when tlio nine moiiibwid of thu Govorn- 
Ai^J'Vaet on the nigfet of the? .|th to seUlc tho diKtrihntion 
of R very signilicant contest ai'oso aa to Af kiab of tho 

two c’Jaiiuaiil.s of tho all- important Ministry of theiflitei^ot 
should bo recognized, Hy a majority of one voice tb# deci- 
sion was mmle in favonv of Gamiiki ta, primiipally Wause 
lio had already issued his telegram, and to replace him by 


fiomiiijition by aci'lniuatiou of tho ptH>plc. As this corc- 
niony had been sueecssfuny gone through bi'fnro M‘. Gufiv^ 
arrived, M. Tmifijs udvised a-ll the deputies lu coTniniinica- 
tion with liiin to g(» quietly to tlioir homes in t-lie provincos, 
to do all they could for their country, and lo fight under 
tho new Govern meiit rather than Tiofc light at all. What, 
tho mcTubc'rs of the pi’csont xvK.seuibly opposed to Ga:m- 
luc'lT.t way is tliat wy acted on this Kcnwiblo iwlvroc. 
that l/fiey thought of Fniuco and iK»t of tlicir party, 
and made the best resist. a rici' they could, although 
they Imd to range thernselves uiuior a dictator who 
was filled with a Amatical pu»ty syarit, and who 
8a(jrific('d tlionsands of his counti’ynicn to )v»s absurd 
notions of the mode irt which a successful war ought to bo 
^nductod. they a legal contiiinity of ^}ie 

^voi'Dineiit, for the sul>miR.sion of oivilians to g« iii|prl||(kR 
guides in wlcr, and for an Asseitibly which shonld|Lmi^^ 
France. He, as he himsolf said, 
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«ftot hia own Edition, beoanse he was inspii^od with the 
eoutimeuts of Pat'is, and he andadously seized on every 
means of power that came io bund, simply that the sonti- 
monis of Paris mip;ht prevail. 

If wo woro called on to do justice to Oamuktta, we 
might question whether Count Dartj judges tliis black 
sheep quito fairly. Not that anything which the Ueport 
^says is untrue or tainted witli nartiality ; but Gmut 
always asHume.s that such c*fli>rts us wore iriadc to 
riiiHo new armiort and send ifiern ngjiiust the Germans 
’ would have boon mudo if the authority of Tours had been 
^ ill uio hands not of (iamubtta, but of an Assembly elcctctl 
rtuddciily in war time with many do^iartmenta invaded, and 
Paris cut off from the t'est of the country. This i.s by no 
Tiieaus a safe assamptiou. It is also to bo notiood that 
Oambkita gave a i-oul impulse to llepublieauism in Prance, 
and that, as (deetion after oleciiou lias recently shown, ho 
wns appealing to a much less factitious feeling than was 
eornrriJ)nly supposed at the time. Rut it is not with the 
verdict which In'stoiy will prnutunuui on Ci.WRnTA that wo 
aro now concerned. .U is btion-ust^ this Kc'port throws so 
much light on the seutimonts with which the more seiistblo 
members id' tlic Right are animated I hut it i.s iinjuirtant. for 
the suidy of current politics. They think tli.al their case 
is eon)])lete aguinst (Iamuktta, and ngaiust those like Tiiirus 
whocousout to act v.itli him. They hold that it is he who 
hrokc with legulity, placed a. party before his counli-y, stifled 
tlje voice of Fn i n ec, 1 1 i.sappoi II ted tlu' Jmjw.s of t hose w ho were 
willing to f^^ht at any cost, ^nd mailt an earlier and a 
hi I ter peace inipi^ssible. In point of a rbilrary measures for 
the ben < fit of a parf y, they are now doing c'xactly wdiai he 
did; but then tiny say that lio did it fir.st, uni f that they 
must bi'at him and his friends wltli tJie vveapiins he used.* 
Such a course seems to outsiders at niu‘e nn])atriotic and 
foelush, but Mmie, nllow'ance innst lx? made for men who 
kitely smarted under the evils they are now inllicting. 
Ibil ihiiL In* WHS lyrniinoiis* and fanalii-al, and spoilt the 
cliajie«\s of f!ai war, is not all fhat they huvo to say 
ugaiiiMt Ga.mumita. They say of him what they say of! 
the wdiulc Oovcnunerit of the 4th Si'jitembcr -that the. iiiain 
j*('Sj)onsiljllily for the iusurreetion of the Commune must 
he east on him and thorn. This is, we think, fully pi'ovcd 
hy tlio lh‘por<. The Revolution of tlic 4th of Heptomber 
was j'cally iho work of the leadei\M of (he Commune, and 
these leaders never cea«ed to try first to coiiti’ol, and then 
to supphiTit, the G(»vei'nmeiit they Jiad cfdled into being, 
d'lio members of the Coveriunont never really daml to 
resist ilieir secret nnist.<*rs. They woi'O iilwa;^s fiFniid of 
them, always ready to exeiiHo tlieui, and never ready to 
repress ilueji. Mveii after the scaialalniis iilfair of Iho 31st 
of OctolxT, when llie members op the CoviTinneut wore for 
some liOLirs in the hands of tho Commnnibts, and when 
some of the [n'liii ij):il Minl.sler.s were kept for hours 
in uiomcnl.ary e.\peci.:U,ioii of death, tho (lovcpiimeut did 
not dare to [uini.'li iho authors of the coR.<ipii*acy, or 
even, after they had been arrested, to keep them in eon- 
iiueniewi : and yet tho caso W'ith which tlio outbreak was 
suppr{?h-ed as soon as Some firnmess had Ix'eii shown 
proved that tho (k)Tninurio might have binm crushed in its 
germ without there l)cing any reason to appn>!iciKi ilist an 
internal struggle would lx? excited that would hnvo iutdr- 
ferccl Avit.h the dnfera’c of the city. For tho <mlpablo weak- 
ness thus exhibited Tiioeui; is chiefly to blame ; l)ut all the 
Ministry must share tho reproach, and that it was tbo 
pront of the (yommiinc will always be iho groatost demerit 
of the Govenimeni of tlio 4th feopternber in tho eyes of 
Freiiehmeu. 


THE FEDERATION OF EOTI/^YERS. 
rriHE oxpiidiency of ostabli^ng a “ National Federation 
X “ of AssooiatcKi Employera of Labour is doubtful, 
although the reasons whiem may bo urged for ii|7.:ng tho 
expoi^ont Ore obvioas and planisiblo* It is porhaps not a 
sulflcient obdoction to the plan that it virtually Tocognisos 
the propriety of iho ooznhinatious which it is to 

counterbalance. Since Trade Unions have been long csta* 
blished, and as they involve no violation of the is a 

waste of time to coniiniie ibo ^0^i^vorfiiy os to their eooiio- 
mio utility. A workmen Mfa&ve 

' ^ organization is benm^ ; an44H some jiarti ^tfao 

tho agricaltural labaiirers have lately been per- 
suaaHl^o form Unions of their own. Tho o^ogisto 
of TiScMIlll^i^ are perhaps biassed by political oousmer 
atioim; iuSilmo of them ihay be suspected of a desire to 


court {popularity with a class which haa lately its 

electoral power. With few exrxsptious oraployoj^ dislike and 
resent tho iiiflnonei* of the Unions and tJieir mianagO^’S Over 
tho workmen; and although in some districts, andiAcer^ 
tain tmdes, it has boon found noci‘N;nry or eonvoniont to 
negotiate with tho ConiicilH which administer the affairs 
of tile Unions, there is nrobably not a single niannfacturur 
or lajge tradesman iu the kingdom who would not i-ejoicoafc 
iho collapsD of tho system, liven if the rates of wages wore 
alouo in question, the pressure placed oti employers by tho 
Unions would enuse much auuoymjcc; but tlic iiitcrferonco 
of .stmngcrs with tho hours and the other conditioiifs of 
labonr, iiud tlioir efi'ort.s to iiiirodiu'e an art iheial uniformity 
of work and of pay, arc still more VLxatitms and irritating, 
'riu? wild ihcorie.s of tho d(jinagogn'‘s who enjoy tho coiiii- 
deiiceof the nrtisMiis as to the relatiojis of capital and labour 
sin; wdl euhiuljUfnl to cjiuse alarm. It vvould be Surprising 
if plans for resisting t he Tnide L'nitms \\(Te not from time 
to time proposed ; but I Imre are grave pruetiful cormidovii- 
tiori<i wliieh have hitherto iuiluced prudent (‘jqsitjilists to 
hc*.sit}ite liefore resorting to a mode of dnleuei; which will 
bo undersljjiod by tho 'I'nide Uiiious im a dooUimtioii of 
Imstility. Fxjierionoo has shown lhai largo numbejs 
and rtjiproxinmto equality of coe.diiioii hudlitaiO com- 
bination. A, few intelligeni luinc-oWTiers or iron., 
masters ineludi; among tlitnu moie i li'Mient.s f»f dw- 
union tlain lens of thousands of tim w«»rkTnen whom they 
employ. Intelligence and wealth ttsmi to promote an indc- 
pi'iidime-c which is si*Jircely et>:n]>m.ibl ‘ w'nii diseipbno; and 
it s/)tii(?tinu‘s happons, as in the caso of ib.is ,S{>uih Wahs 
st rike at the l/eginning of tho prt*se)il year, that an em- 
ployer is compflled to choo?:o between ruin to himself and 
loyal adhei*euet? to his noigbbour.s w’lm arc lUAgaged in the 
Baine business. The cnweriey of a diiglo huge contract may 
ix'iider Mibrnission to tho deinaiuls of uudeontont vvorkmoti 
the only iiioile of esoiiping bankruptcy. 

If dilHc 111 tics ui‘0 found in the nmintenuneo of combined 
rcfiislarieo in a single trade, moiv coij)|>lieuied enibanws- 
mciits will arise if tho whole body of (’inployci*s undertako 
to render one another nmtuttl aid. It is seurcely possible 
that Jjancasbiix) cotton -spinners slioukl bo able to form a 
judgmimt of tho merits of a dispute in Urn mineral bu.siiic.ss 
of IWu’tliiimbcrl.'iud or of Wales. Tlie instil id ion of a 
geruTal asBoeiation of masteis will draw eJo'^or t he federal 
roliititujs wliicJi alri'udy f‘xist among tlio dlflcrout Trade 
Uiiions; and it is possililo that a> striko might lie orgonizeil 
at Manehi'.ster in siqiport of a demand J’or liigbcr waga m 
nt the other end of the kingdoni. To a eoidaiii oxtoni 
the workmen arc just Ified in dm as.seri'ion lluit orgniuz*'’it 
union is luuiv neee.HbUjy to I lieniscdvo^ than to t ho employ I'rs. 
Ill I'l’dinary times capitidisls ougagid within tlio aamo 
di.striet in any kind of biv'^inet^js agrei; among themselves 
on matier.sof prices and of vvagea, ali hough they huvo liitlo 
power to control dihSi*nlioii1s who muy huvo npceial intorosU 
of their own. It is uii necessary, and perhups undosiroble, 
to siibsiituto ii penniincmt combinatiou fur tcnqmtai'y 
aiTaiq^'meul.H which arc habitmilly made as (jccasion arises. 
A genurul fodoratiou of cmployer.s will bo fomildablo in 
appt^arHuee, wliiJo it is not w;rtaiu that it will Ihj found 
practically effinieut. The objects which aro .said to bo oon- 
tomplniod by the promot(?i*g of the Bchomo aiv too vague to 
justify a formal orgauizalion. The pn>pos:d i(0 fight w’ork- 
ing-inen %vith their omi weapons is little better than 
a figtiro of fi{x?ecb, unless it means iliai a cotmnou fund is 
to lio raised by cont ribution to support cnqiloyera in lock- 
ouls and in rosUtaAco to strikes; and yet, for reasons which 
imvo been aln;ady stated, it would be neither just nor 
possible that a genoral body or council of capitalisbi should 
judge of the merits of ovoi’y dispute as to v/agt ?8 or hours 
of work which may occur in any spi'cial ti*ado. 

Tho pin^ioBo of scouring to education, iutolligeuce, aud 
capital their fair share of influoncr) in iho coimtituoncics is 
strictly political, and ])robably it comes Loo late. It would 
be highly inexpedient that tho impending on 

extension of tho franchise and 011 rcdi(iltcj{|jratm of 
electoral ’iJlB^cts should be conducted by two ^jjAtonistic 
olossoa raih^lMhfui bv two political partiea: ^^any of 
the minont omll^kTora lal)onr who take part in the new 
Asao^Mu^ft are Liberals either of tbo nioderato or of iho 
aoctioii of tho party; and probably they will con- 
to Buppoit the present Goverumout even in the 
quesiaouablo atteiupt to give addiiiutud power to the 
working ^dasses* In all xpceiit schemes of reforin, and 
especially in the )dtin of ti^ansferring tlio coctiol of 
tho county reprosentation to tho furm-lubonrers, nothing 
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is further from the intention of domoemtio politicians 
than to cultivatu the sniallost regard for education, in- 
tclligcnco, or capital. It may jicrhaps Ikj possible, for a 
time at least, to defeat tho proposed deteriomtion of tlio con- 
stituency, but the proposal would acquirt^. new ]iopnlHrity 
if it wort', resisted by associations of employers acting pro. 
fesacdly in ilefencc of their own intei'cst.s. The true reasons 
tor opjMisiiig snuilar measures have nothmg to do with 
the rtigulatioii of wages, or with tho other (pK'stions on 
which employers and W'orkmen havo come into ooUisiou. 
Tlic law of conspiracy and the law of master and .servant 
will perhaps be altered more or less largely in aceerdance 
with ili(‘ demands of the Unions, and it is noultjsir.ihie that 
the matter should l.)0 mixed up wilh (|iicHtions vclating to the 
suHragc. 'J'lic Trade Unions have hitherto only oecu.sionally 
jido|itcd tho suggestion of Mr. lhaoiiT that they should 
n.S(* f heir organ iy.jit ion for political purposes. It is as well 
that, no I'.Kciu.sc for a noxious agitation hlnmkl bo furnished 
by the ciiiployers. One conclusive reason huMiot engaging 
in tlic* struggle is that the masters waudd lie outvoted by 
ibe men. St>mo of the promoters of the new Asaoeiatiou 
possess eonsiderablo local intlueiiec*, wliieh depends on the 
inaintenaiiee ol' tho distinction between judlties and private 
business. 

Although manufacturers and traders may [«n-haj>.s not be 
well advised in Ibrnudly accepting tho challenge of the 
Trad(» Unions, they are not to lx? blamed for discerning 
the dangers to which tliey are undoubtedly exposed, 'fhe 
argiiiuoTits addrcjssed to I^lr. Lowr*: by the deputation of 
employers are the 1/101*0 .seasonable becauso the advocates of 
the Trade Unions havo of late conducted a one-sided con- 
troversy. It may bo liopcd tliat the Government will not 
sanction any change in tho law which aifixcs penalties to 
th(» ordinary modes t»f pcrso<uiticm by Trade Unions. The 
agitut(»r8 wiio insist that combined workmen shall only bo 
siil>jcct to the pi'ovisions of tlui ordinarv criminal law well 
know' that the modes of op|nv6.sion which afe now pro- 
hibited are exclusively practised by I bnoni.sts. Some of 
thtj njeuiber.s of the deputation properly reminded Mr. UoUK 
t bat tho proscut law is noeessaiy for t lie protection not only of 
Ttia.sicrs, but of non- Unionist workmen, who prolably form 
a majority of the •wliule boily. In desding with trade 
l(*gislatioii tlio Association of JOniployers Jiiay f>robably 
exercise a useful influoneo. If tlit» memlKTs can 
in tlicir coniluneil capacity do little directly for the 
defenco of infelligcnco, education, and capital, they 
may at least, within theii* several s[»hcrcs of influonci*, 
dis»‘omitcnanet? 011 all oei‘:isIf»na tho revolut ionary spirit. 
There arc imlnslvial <'iipit:dis!s who listen with com- 
]»laeoiu'y to newfangled projeeU for Irausferring the ]>ro- 
j»eily ill land from tho present owners to the occupier.';, 
K'V of .snbjecling tho land to .speeial taxation on some falla- 
eiou.s pretext. Tho agitators alleet to discover in land sonic 
jM'ciiliar ipudity wdiieli exceptionally fit.-, it for sfioliation ; but 
tlm.sc wdio have invested their money in mines or niaim- 
fiietoiie.s may be W'ell assured that their rights will be 
exposed to imniinent danger when property onco ceases to 
1)0 an idtiiuato and nn(|uestiontiblo fact. TJio a.s.soeiated 
workmen of the (kintinciit ib'uounco capital inovo Hcrccly 
than landed jiroperty ; and even in England revolutionary 
d(jjnagognc.s liavo often hinted that the pi*ofits of the 
master justly belong to liis men, .Ki’co land, whatever the 
pliraso may imjdy, will involve sinnUir freedom of dealing 
with capital, irrespectively of tho discretion of its owners. 
No Mystematic tuimbi nation is required to oppose socialistic 
hidiomcs of subvur.sion; but it is ]>ossiblc and prudent to 
abstain from all participation* in revolutionary projects. 
Tho Hi longest argUTDout for tho ostablishmont of the pro- 
po.sod Association is to be found in tho names of tlio 
pix)! Hotel's ; but even tlie autlionty of tho gi’catest trading 
<‘a})itali.sta in the kingdom is not conclusive cvidoiico that 
their plan is feasible. 


MR. WINTKRBOTIIAM. 

rpTIR iiowfl of Mr. WiNTi':iinoTa\M’s death has boon rc- 
X ccivcd,with gc'iicral and sineoi*e ix'gret, and it is a 
satisfactory sym]dora of tho spirit that prevails in iKnglish 
political life that tho leading Conservative journaT showed 
an hononniblc readiness to pay a tribute to the roerits of an 
opp<moiit. Mr. WiNTiTiDoTiuM has died early, micl has had 
but a short Parliamcnlury career. Latterly, too, his name 
has been little heard, as ho spoke so well in tho first years 
after his election that ho was promoted with unus»ial 
rapidity to the silouce and obscurity of a subordinate 


appointment. While ho was still free, ho had given tho 
promise of an oratorical success considerably beyond the 
usual level of speakers who speak well enough to he 
promoted. He had shown that ho oould bo indc* 
pendent and yet conciliatory, and he impressed on what 
lie said and did the stamp of earnest convictions and 
of thoughts produced by study and matured by 
reflection. Hut ho very wisely gave up the luxury df .■ 
thinking and acting for himself when a chance of ofiRce'^' 
presented itself. It is very diflicult for a young man of 
promise to get a scat in these days, especially if he is on 
the Liberal side ; but if a ineinbor is elected nt the age 
I when Mr. W intk«hotiiam wa.s returned for Stroud, mui'h 
the be.st thing he can <lo is to lo6k 011 1’arliamentary life }vs 
a business Ibr which he must caixdully imin him.self by 
helping to conduct an important department of the Slate. 
Under Lord AaKRPAL’F. !Mr. Wintkrjjotham had certainly 
tho opportunily of seeing how such a department should not 
be conducted, rather thiiu of seeing bow it should lie; but 
both forms of experience have much to tooch a thoughtful 
and ca[»a.blo observt^r. At uny rate Mr. Wintkruotham 
sliowed in his last public- spcei'h, made at Hristnl towards 
the end of < )ctol)cr, that lie liaJ learnt 0110 gn^at 
Ic.'-^.son from oHice, and th:it was the immense import- 
.•Liu-e t«) lfi(! iiatiim of tho chief departments of Stato 
h(*ing julminishTcd in a wittsfaclory manner. A.s ho 
pointed out, Uarlmnu'ul, sits only five months in tho year, 
ami during 1 he remaining seven niontlis the chief of catih 
office is pnictu'jilly uneontrolled. AVe arc so accustomed to 
speak habitually of tho KuPremiicy of i’arliamcnt that wo 
are apt to forg(!t how rnucli power each Minisbir has, and 
how many thirig.s he may do, and how many interests ho 
may aftccl, without Uarlianient having uny pi-aet leal means of 
cliallonging or reversing his decisions. It is only when 
gross blunders or glaring (anlts aie committed or exposed, 
siu'h ns Ihe Zanzibar (A>ntnict and tbe misappropriation of 
tlie IN)st Offic(* nuincy, that. Uarliuinent can intevventi iind 
give a Miiiislcr si severe sind wilutsu'y le.sson. Ordinarily a 
Minister does vt'ry mncli what ho pleases, and even in such 
a citso iis tliab of f^ord AjikiidarJ!), all that criticism could 
tie) was to rctlucc him from the weakness of pre(‘ipibito action 
lothe weakness of helpless inuetivily. Mr. Win fRU BOTHAM 
shaped his observulioiui s<j as to lead to tlio conclusion that, 
as the prevailing sjiint of an Administration is sure to colour 
most of its achs, and a.s tlic prevailing spirit of a Liberal 
Administration i.s the only right one, it i.s desirable that a 
liiberal Government should be always in office. It is better 
that a young official slioiild slunv an innocent enthusiasm 
on behalf of liis pai*ty and lii.s superiors than that ho should 
be t»verw helmed by the dry prose of small Ministerial duties 
without a ray of poetry to enliven them. Ko one, there- 
fore, would grudge Mr. WiMLin.oTHA.M his ruy of poetry 
if ho wtu’o Imng, ami now tliat ho is dead it adds t o tho re- 
gret which his I0.SB lias oceusumed that one of the few young 
olUcials capable of aiiprci.-ialing tlie romantic, side of l*arlia- 
meritnry ambition should luive [la.s.sed away. But it is nbvi- 
ons that, if criti(;ism were started on Mr. Wintkubotham's 
theory, there would be a wide Held for it to work on. 'I’Jie. 
spirit of a Liberal Administration, if Mr. Gjw\i»»''r(iM'f:; 
Administration is to bo taken as a typical one, has shown 
itself as a spirit energetic, inventive, and ready to consider 
and meet the w^autH ol* tho nation at any cost to indi- 
viduals; but it Lna also shown itself as a spirit ]»rone to 
proiufituro changes, dt'lighting in crude proposals, dicta- 
torial towards the whole non- Ministerial world, and fond 
i>f an economy often sadly misplaced, while, nob wholly 
averse to indefensible jobs. 

It will not bo ca.sy for Mr. Olad.stone to find a new 
Under- Scei'ctaiy of tho Homo Office of anything like equal 
promise and merit. There are no more young Liberals 
w'ho have de-served promotion, and wlien we learn the namo 
of the person selected wo sliall probably find that the name 
of any ouo among twenty or thirty other persons would 
seem equally fit. This is not at all wonderful. Tho Minis- 
try Las been five years in office, and tbe same House of 
Commons has been sitting all the time. There have Iwtui 
a great many ai>poini,nients to fill up, and gradually Mr. 
Gladstonb hoB used up tho list of serviceable subor- 
dinates with which the elections of i868 furnished him- 
Under similar circumstauces this result must inevitably 
happen, whoever is^Ai powfer;*atid what wo are chi^ih* 
concerned with ir whether tlioro is any 
prospect of the ndbst general election providing'lr good 
stock of Liberal Vcci'uits. Very serious on this 

head may be justly eutortaiuod. In tjkOjlKiwt place,' tho 
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cc^tituencies aro more and more showing themselves in- 
clined to return candidates who conld mako no pretension 
to office, who arc elected on very narrow issues, and who 
ere returned to look after tho interests of a locality, a trade, 
or a sect. In the next place, the supply of the right kind 
^of men seems failing. Mr. Wintkbdotham himself seems 
to have been much struck with this, and in his sjKiech at 
Bristol he sot himself to inquire how it happened that ho 
conld find among his contemporaric^s so few men of liis 
own t^^ype. ^ lie Tvas a Nonconformist, believing in Noncon- 
formity, with a mind deeply imbued with tho litcinturo 
of the first half of the seventeenth century, an»l yet 
honestly striving to see things, in as bi’oad and as 
true a light as possible. Ho regretted to observe' that 
young Nonconformists had no zeal for Nonconformity and 
no luterost in education. They no longer piudied, thought, 
and fought for their principles, but giiv(! iliem.«i:elvcR \\\y to 
getting on in tho world ; and so powerful is tho intluenco 
of the world that, as he said, it has passed into a pro\*orb 
that no Dissenting family keoyis a can inge for three genera- 
tions. A pair of horses inevitably instils Anglican convic- " 
tions into tho minds of tho grandchildren of the toughest 
Dissenters. No doubt some of the finer traits of the 
Puriton character luivc faded away simply because tho air 
of modern society is not wliolo.sonio and pure onongli for 
them. But Mr. WiNTCRBOrnAM might have tract'll other 
cansos at work to ])roduc(^ tho effect he deplored, if 
ho had pursued his inquiry. As time goo.s on, Dis- 
senters, unless they fan thol# anion r by busying them- 
selves with working tho maehinory of their sect, are apt 
to graw lukewarm about Nonconformity, not only 
because the (larmd influenecs of a ]iair of horaos sap 
their spiritual sinmgih, l)iit because, when they come to 
consider why they quarrel with the Church, they find that 
they have uncommonly little to (|iiarrfl about, lu the. days 
wJien I)issontcr.s were excluded from jinblic life merely be- 
cause they vvewo Dissenters, tliiw had something to quamd 
about that was worth the trouble, 'riiey had to ffglit not 
for the proposit ion tliat some one of the Thirty- nine Articles 
is po.SHibly wrong, hut for tho proposition that a man who 
tiiinks one of those Avlu lcs possibly wrong should not ho 
tri'ated by bis countrymen as an alien amJ lui outcast. 
Directly the political basis of Dis.scnt was cut away, l)is.sent 
lost tho serious enthusiasm wliicli is excited by a tierce but 
honourable struggle, and was left to split little theologi<»al 
straws in la.e(5 of modern criticism ami modern lit era in re. 
It is tho fnhei'alism which Air. VViNi'KimoniAM so much 
adniiri'd that has withered tho Nonconformity lie so much 
loved. 

The advent of mi etlucatod, serious, cautions Noncon- 
formist like AJr. WiNi Dimoi'HAM, a revival of the Ihiritun of 
tho Miltonian ty[»e in tho political world of tho nineteenth 
century, is sometliing loo exceptional to warrant any hopes of 
its frequent repetition. EJncalod Liberalism in these days 
i,s opt to develop into two types, very diffci’Cnt from that 
which Mr. WiN iKKiiOTUA:^ presented. First, there is tlio 
type of the impulsive Litoal, who glories in starting blazing 
principles, the friend above all things of the people, thinking 
every democratic change justified simply by its being demo- 
cratic, and s.itisficd to his he^irt’s core if a mob approves 
liim. Seoimdly, there is the educated Liberal, whose oduco- 
tion makes him cautious and perhaps timid, who sees the 
worth of the work of pn^ceding generations, who is 0})pressed 
with the greatness and perplexity of tho issues oiforod to 
modern society, and who cannot bring himself to believe or 
say that all Conservatives are fools or uHeless, because daily 
life shows him that nothing of the sort is true. Tho first 
type suits constituencies, but is not adapted to office, Tho 
second type is adapted to office, but does not suit con- 
stituencies. The Liberal |)ai’ty therefore seems likely to run 
short of promising young officials, and in twenty years or 
less it wul bo seen how senous a loss this is to tho nation. 
Mr. Stansvedd, who has spoken at LiveiTiooI thif week, aud 
who amply reoognited the merits of tho colloague he bad 
just lost, nuado an earnest appeal to tho Liberal party to 
heal its difiercnccs, to show a roadiTic.ss to accept eoxnpi'o*. 
mises, and to think only of tho good of tho party and tho 
nation. We have not a word to say against the general 
tendexu^ of his remarks, for, nniess what he recommends 
is eorried out, tho Liberal pai^ must become every day 
f<4i« and more ignoble. * fiut Mr.'^AESFELn's speech 
itseffshewrad how great are the difficuItieJthafc stand in his 
way. Hekttempted to surmount nnpleasfmlj^to 
thenL He ifhAtA on the charges made againgt the Adroiiii- 
* steatjAh ttsd said that be bad no objection to them, 


for, while they amused those who made they pro- 
duced no effect on tho Ministry. The audacity of such a 
statement is little short of sublime when it oomes fiv>]h the 
mouth of a member of a Cabinet which has just been shi{|^ 
and resbifhed in order to repair the mischief of old shArt- 
comings, and to give it, if possible, new strength. Mr 
Staesfeld also dewt with the Education Act, and strongly 
advised that peace should be once more made to reign in 
the Liberal party with regard to tho thorny questions which 
this Act Los called into life. But if what bo said is to be 
taken to have its natural meaning, his teal opinion must i )0 
sup|)OScd to Iw that this desirable result is to be brought 
about by Mr. Forsier being induced to allow the policy 
embodied in bis Act to be materially changed: Coiisoiwa- 
tivos would SCO in this nothing more tlian another instance 
of the leaders of the Liberal party capitulating to the 
prassiire of their extreme adherent 8, ami proljably would bo 
very glad that a general election should Ik) held as soon as 
possible after the Qovommont had accepted such a 
position. It can scarcely lx> that the true means of l•l^cruit- 
ing the Liberal party and supplying it with the statesmen 
of the future is to be found in the Govemmont J:juglniig 
at tho notion of its having made mistakes, or altoring its 
education policy at the last moment to please its discon- 
tented allies. 


THE FR.EN(tl1 ELECTIONS. 
fTHlK Franch elections of Sunday repeat the same story 
X that has boon told by eveiy election since tlu* 24 tb of 
Alay, though some additional Higuiticanco is given by tlii' 
fi/ct that even Brittany has now pronounced in favour of 
Kopublic-an institutions. 'ITie Conservatives have trie*l to 
find comfort in the refleelioii that nearly two-lifth.s of the 
voLera were on their side, a gain whicli they attribute to i lie 
confidence inspired by the prolongation of Alarshiil Ai ac- 
AIahon's powers. This ingenious thexiry shows at all events 
that French Couseiwativcs have the grace of humility. I’ficy 
are not above iimkiug a meal on the crumbs wlsiih 
full from tJio Republican table. Nearly two-tiftlri is a 
highly I’eKjJcciablo minority, except at election ilnu* ; 
but it iu*gu('s a singularly thankful spirit to be abit' 
to say grace over it at tho moment that tluj ]»oll 
has been cleelurod. Nor is it by any means cortainflist 
tho fju-t that the minority has proved somewhat larger t han 
the Consc'rva lives ex|>eetod is as cons(>ling as the thmrnaf 
de Pam makes (»ub. Even supposi ug Jbhat the prolongatiun 
of Alui’shal AJacAIauon's powers has w’on some votes for the 
Conservative candidates, what does this mcau except that, 
certain electors who would not liavo supported the Govern - 
iiiont when it was sup]>oscd to l^^bont onro-establisliing the 
Monarchy are willing to support it now that it is assumed 
to havo iileutificd itself with tho Republic ? This is not tho 
thoiH)ughgoing partisanship which French Conservatives 
dfisire. They havo show^n by abundant proofs that a Con- 
servative Republican is as liatAJful to them iifi a Radicfd 
Republican. AI. Thiees has come in for us much of their 
wrath as A1 . Gam BKrrA. The knowdedgo that n fraction of the 
coustituencios which formerly accepted AI. Tkieks as its 
representative is now inolineil to soo tho same i[\ialitie8 in 
Marshal MacM.'^hon is rather calculated to excite distrust of 
tho measui'o which has worked tho change. Govermnenhs 
often take theii* colours fi-om their Hupporters, and if Marahal 
MAoAlAiiON should loam co regard himself as a Renubtuum 
President, he might insensibly fall to the level of ms pi*c- 
decossor. As y(3t, however, theni is not. much ground for 
fearing so melancholy a result. Tho recruits wlio come 
into tho Govormiient are too fuw to mako any fionsibic 
impression on the mass of solid Oonservatisni which bus 
attached itself to Mwi’shal AIacAIaiion in default of any-' 
thing bettor to cling to. 

It would bo too uiucb perhaps to say that the elect ions 
of Sunday havo stroiigthenod tho purpose of tho Govern- 
ment to amend the electoral law, because even before this 
last manifestation of French opinion it bad beeh deter- 
miiietl that Riicli ii Hill abould be brought forward. Hut 
they have ishown, at oil events, that it is XH>t safe to trust lo 
auy oltuititioii iii the composition and character of the 
Executivo for inaintainiug tho Conservatives in power. 
The Duke of Broome must look with lesatmed coniidencu 
to his Bill about Miiyurs, since, if Prefeot^s have proved 
HHclcka in Hio departments, the magic of Alinisterial 
patransgo may prove equally inellcctive in the Cojianunes. 
There aro only two alternatives, therefore, ojwn to the 
Government. Either it must recognize that Franco has 
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become fiopubliean, or iil niuftt devino mofisuroH for pre- 
venting KcpubJicaii l?'rMT)co from making its voieo begird. 
Fnmj time to time there ai\) ruiuonrs pointing to tho 
exist enec within the Cal )i net of a disipositioTi to take the 
Jormor oourse. Thej" are asaully contradicted as soon 
ns tlicv bt3co]nc public, hut they ix^apjiear again with 
a pej-sistcnicy wliich soeins to show that, if not 
true, they are Jit least conKorinni with wdint rnou who 
kno\\' the oomjxisitloii of the Ministry think likely to 
be true. According to these stories, the Duke of Heoi.i ir: 
and tlio Thiko Dkcazks are not ugroed nj)ou thti iMihry 
W'liii'li the Conservatives ought to jmrsMc. The ihike 
of lhii».,LIK wishes, if possible, to win hack flic Uight t(‘ ihe 
side of th(' (iovcrniiieut. The Duke Di’i \/,i;s liolds that 
fresh support ought mthev to 1 k' l<iok('iI inr in the iHiectum | 
oft lie licl't Out I'll. If this alleged ihHc ri ni’(‘ of opinhm is | 
auydiing more tliau an iinnginat ion, ii, .> liow>. Mint llu- ld,:lit j 
Ceiiln.* IS not so eiil-iri-ly led by iis fcai's ns might li.ivi* l.i-cn j 
e>\pc<.t«d from its lukiiig fhr l)iikc of Diaanir for its | 
mouth[)ie<'e. T’he mai vel i.slliataoy ec)Msi<h‘nib]e uunAbci* | 
of intolHgont l*'rcnehmen. not pledged, eillar by th'ir 
eon vi<'t ions or by I heir anif‘i Ldenls, to ( lie nirviiderianco of 
an iiiijirucl ieable hwalty. .•'Iioiild ^liul flioir o\eM 1o sin h 
paleiin Inets All ap[ic/iMHi i*-. s.-i m !.o piuve that l''';*ni:ee Ij.ei 
In'roMie Lvepiiblicaii, but, at th'* 'itiiic liiur tln-n* ean be little 
d(»uf>l (hsii llie Mivii.ay of lC'}iubra I'l.illy pojndae in 
the eoinilry is one of an extremely (‘onsi rvatixe eha7':‘etf'»*, 
'Dm- nation would >cem lo have mad«* up it.-» niii.d ihal- Ihe 
e.stulili-liminit of lli'juiblie.i n bi't it iil Ions w ill do ninvc than 
nnylbing else to M'euro the kind of i‘ondllions iimlor wliieb 
it wishes to livi' ; but, pro\ idl'd that such mstitiitions wen- 
lii'fie 1 ly erc?d( d. <1 Would be willing lo all appearance to 
Hi'c ihem auJiiinisleicd liy men wlio lin\ e liUle or notliii.g 
in (auiunoii willi ihe tifidil ional Uepiiblicaii t)pi‘. If Ih.cj 
(lo\(*nirnenl «)1‘ the 241)1 of had been able to eonviia c 
the elci'lors that ils (aiii'-crvnl i.sni was corn pat i hie w i1 h a 
(inn deternilnutiou to luainlaln the ({e])ubiic intaei, it i*' 
<julle possible tlral the eln-iioi..s woi.lvl nb\-.dy have slinwn 
a ehangi* in thi.* view lakiui of' It. instead of 

even aUenipling' to make ihe electors leel this louli- 
(l* nee, tlio (Jovernmont. went oni. ol' its way to make it 
impussihifg J t played fast and Ino.se with lliepjojcet ol* ft 
lle.MoiJuinn, until at Jeiigth It became prelty well uiuhT- 
stooihhni, ihongli nojuinully (he Ministers of the Uepnhlio^ 
the C.iiaiM't wus r(*ally only holding olliee until a Monareliy 
could 1)0 set up in lU room. Km,mi now it is proUnhly 
fiot too late io adopt ft ddUrenl policy. The Duke of 
.lll<oo!,.n is [lerhaps too iniieli identilh'il with reactions and 
I’lM oral ions to he Irustiul to cairy out the demge, «*ven 
suj)|u>slng that lie could lie brought to see i lie nei essiiy' of 
it ; but if the Conservative majority knew I heir own iii- 
leresis. they would t ry to form a C'ahiuet with the Duke 
Dm. A/rs, or some politician of the same school, as iVime 
Miinster, sanl a Conservative but hmiost R. publieanjsm as its 
jiuhey. »Sneli a Doveiniiieiit might coiumaud the whole of 
the Kight Oeiitre, and a veiy large part of the Left ('enti-e, 
in lee existing i\<si nibh\ and luiglit oven be able, when 
once il.s liunesly was }jdu\ed in, to seeino ihe Vitmu 
of another Assembly diirei’ing' umeli Jess completel}' 
from its preileces.MJr tiuiu at present ihreatenH to be the 
ea^'C. 

'fhe other altenuitive is tho Tuutilntion of iinivcmd .suf- 
fragi.g Tho Ooinmittee id’ ^riiirty are certain io bring this 
forward, and as yet tht* Ciovcniinent shows every ineliim- 
timi to make the Tneasui-e its own. It is ca.sy enough to 
const met. a theoret ical urgiimeut agaiuBt universal suttVago, 
and iM. Ct&ZANJ<iK, one of tlie fabcral minority in the Com- 
mit tco, taw frankly admitted the many objoi:tions to which 
it is open. But tb« practical argnmeut agJtinst interfering 
with it, when onco established, outweighs all thnt can bo 
urged ou tho (4 her siile. If uuy large section of the po|nu 
liitioii iHcxelndetl from tho fraucLiso when it has onc<* po.s- 
sessed it, it is tickeh-d thencoforwHrd as a party liostile to 
tho estiiblisbcil order of things. The object of all wise 
lleromi Dills is to in.ake the cxtiusion of ]K>litieu] 
powm* go hajid in hand with tho growth of political euw- 
sdonsiie.Hs. The object of such a Reform Bill as the Com- 
niitiee of Thirty will probaldy introduce i« to 1*081 riet 
poliii<;al power alftir political oonscioutmess has been de- 
veloped in u way which the antliors of tho Bill dislike. A 
measure of. this kind is nothing short of an invitution t(i 
the excluded electors to ti\ke other than political methods 
to attain their ends. HitheHo they have gone, peaceably to 

to tho Assembly. ' Are they no\v to bo told that in 

, M. 


future tho poll w ill bo closed to them, and that the right of 
m-.ikiug ( lRnu;el\c« heard hy tlioir representatives wifl bo 
theirs no longer H [f Ihew rnou wei*e destitute of political 
opinions ihey might submit to this discipline without 
murmuring. ' P»ut tho motive for applyiiJg it is that they do 
pti.xiscKS politicul opinions; and intliat case those opinions 
HV#? likely OTIC dny lo rmike thenuselves hoard in some more 
ivvolutioiiftry lasliiou ihaii the rctiiru of a .Republican 
cjiuditlate. 


nKXKlfAL <1I?\NT (»N' TIIH DlTJUUIXrY. 
rpilK full ie\i of (lie Amrvlcnu I'i;i;siiu:vi‘.s MessHgc adds 
i liitle lo lift* ild'iu million eoliiaincd iu tho Iclcgraphic 
‘^ummmy. The mn.^t kibourcd ])urL of the dooninent 
('..j.-,!sl-,\)f ;i diMpiiMliim on (he eu.rm.ey, which was un- 
im. lhg.b.lf in l!u* ubiv.Ig.d form, and wliieli is, if jmssible, 
n|j, inn"- .'till wln-ji il 1.- ]HLbii..lu‘il ut length. It is not for 

ln,\ 11,-i'S U» dki'iis.'; the cxfiedii'iiev lu' oiitfi-iiig oU COU- 
lio\ ui'd ijui-iitius 4i»jnininiii ilions belweeii the lOx- 
t i*u;i\<‘ Dovcrnnji nl 1. 1* i i.i; 1' idled Mnle.s jind the Legi.daliu-o, 
I :u (l:e inlnnln turn (fa .similar ]jn!.ei ieu would ho ex- 
iremeU iueoiix eidi‘U!. iu Mnglaiil. A I uuxjieaii CiuuiCelJor 
of till* 10\i hi'ijiit'i' or Miid.-icr is Mipp.occil to be 

:ij»|'«iii.!i‘il rel'v I • ‘lie to In-^ j-ui i ml know Ledge*, and it 

]i:ij»p( . s lk.it ill ihi^ momi’nl. in i‘ ranee as well as in 
i'.i-'jlaitik iJ o n>i«.-l .‘l.dfnl e.ml e:%po!:fnceil fimnieier (d‘ ilic 
i[‘V nri-iid'-. I VI r l!.*- i‘.i:i"iMl 1 » ■.'-ni*'. . 'Jhe Amei’ii'iili 
S;.i-.‘olavy of ihc d'n e.-^uv^^s is piaeed at some di.-.ad\;iU- 


tliC 


1 . Mil- 
tin' I’lisident's . 
I’ojnunlti-e** of 
pa I i 1 1 dm u 


i-.- : dill ioiud m ;aii' iiueiii. wliieii exehtdes 


^llni;lel^ from (.oiigvifS. 'riie I'dliiiiieu 
ike ^'i nide Mid llie lioiiso disehargo 
ek i-whi i i‘ lu long to fi Timuieo 


A Oii »er, ;-j d I la \ 11. a\ lU, Uu ir pf a file disrt'pjiL'd any 
i<r all of the m om mi n.' it iout** id l!io erethr\ of tlio 
’i'le'eoiry . lo (lu) bk pinl ol' lo.-: di-paiiJii'-ul. JMr. Ku U.MItJ- 
o;«(m.dlv u*-! ^ a!; I he ;• r;.: UjH»;i»t n Vvlsieii ma\ he UJ’gi'd 
iti of Ins Aavioi->. pnpooal.; 

t(; eu'-lmn. gi\o^ un aei 01 ml of tin. 


\v i'.ii-ii 

and lie akso, sieeoramg 
jne;i.-'/mes iji whielt ho 


has e.\en i.-i d a di.'i-n r»o!i, Il i.-' 
tju.l llie IhiiMniM imnself devo1*sa 
lo lljo (>po.-iliou of ln-> 


worth) of remuvk 
gnat ]>ftrt of liis 


j,i i^.l■md MOW.-’. It jS 
j'lAt-v studa'd riLt.mei; uidil he D'ciimo 
bjiiudlain-Mi!- ly a pvliiniati and ihi' liist olHcer of Iho 
Jojndlie: and Jn. v. . eortniniy m-t i:(-i-l(d lo his lirnt or 
see(*iul (m]u ol' uLVae ilii’ougli any eniilidi-nei' wliieh eould 
Inive bt.iii ii-p(»jtil. ij’i his hiiata ird skid, ilis only olauii to 
:i(t* ulimi ill imiiU i.. i i nurn iiey. bo>Td( ^ (ho risjicet wliieh 
is diu' to Ills Idpli po uloti, is llial la- hrings a fresh miiid 
to iiivissiigidioas wliicli luavi' iw'.ieidlyn jR-iiuiiic iril-erc.st 
for him; and \ot tlr* strcuigist eoe.ition .M'lise is us iu- 
eapid)i!' of mastering llie t»i) sii rie.s if the currouey us of 
iJiiov.'jiig l.ojg, on tin- al-.druM st of im lajiliysieid ])rohleius. 
Time seems to be 1:0 material diiken-iK e of opinion bo- 
lw«'en the ih.-i \'V ami Hie JSi 1 1 rO Al;v of tlu' TuL'Asur.v ; 
but the language of llie iMe^s:le( is more argurm-ntative 
iiud jiioro earnest* tli.m Ike lixt ot the Si.( uliAuy’s Report. 

Altliougli Hie j-iveiiiio has, as might laive been ex- 
pei ted, lit lieu olf iu coiiseqiK'nee of the laic liuaiieiftl dis- 
tiirJmiiO's, Hie Hki.sidi nt is ineliind to hold that the jianic 
h;i.^ bee/i ft blessing in disgni.se. If lii' is right, it is pc'rhaps 
scarcely consist euL to leeoiinueiitl that measures should bo 
t.iki'Ji l<i prevent ihe reenrreiiee of ft di.sasier which pro- 
iliieed ft haljuier of advftidnge to tlic community. The 
Pur.HioKNT pnictieti I ly explains his inefining by stathig his 
belief tliiil ii lung ste]» has been taken towards the resto- 
ration o(‘ specie paymeiitvS, w’hieh he rightly holds to bo 
the indispensablo condition of ft sound currency. Tho 
process of misoning by which he amves nt this fiatisfactory 
conclusion is left to eoigectimi; nor is the in 

any degree elueidatrd by th (5 further roipavk that “a 
“ specie basis cannot bo reached and maiiitaikied until 
“ our expbrts, exclusive of gold, pay for our imports.” 
TJic o])suluto delusion of tlie hidanco of tuide still 
prevails in the United Suites, or ftt hviat at Washington ; 
nor li.is it oceiuTcd to General Grant’s mind that a specie 
culTcncy would tend lo retain gold in tho country by 
making it au indiBiK-Jisable commodity* He next congratiii* 
Ittlos Congrt'ss on the pwfc and probable hu’reoao in the 
dumostic prodiK'lion of pi*ccions 011*1*18; luid he exprj»e» 
the opinion that, if half the gold jiroilnred could be retinjktd 
in the country, the retuni to specie puynientg would be 
rapidly attained. It seamrtbot *‘.to increase our expo^ 

sufficient cunxaicj ia required io keep all, Jhfi. ayjpitrM 
“ of tho country emplopd/* A less o^||4^wpfLeori(9Ji 


jnohiihle Huii.J'C 
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wopld have refleoiod that jxiaiiy othur oondltions of prwjo while tho or p^yrsoiiB who have the depoAXta at tho 
and donmnd affect tho amount of coininodltics exported. It banhs aro private individual**. It cannot Ijc said that tho 
is difficult to understand the statemeut iliat the imjiossi- PiiKsioj:NT ’5 discourse on .currency is instructive, but ho 
billty of competing in oxu’ own markets for tbo products and ibo Sccktstary of the Tukahcey deserve credit for 
of home skill sdxd labour, and the repeated poncwals, givo their refusal to repeat Mr. BtuJTWKUL^a irregularities* 

elasticity to our circulating modi lira.*’ It might lie buji- — ..... 

posed that the pasMigehiid been incon'ectlyropoit^ or printed, 

I if other parts of tho same document weitj not filmost equally Mil-. BRIGTTT IN A PASSION, 

mysterious. TheparportoftlioPuESinKNr’suTguraeutbecomoa "TUST now Mr. Bwiout’s temper and memory seem 
somewhat clearer when he suggests tliat a moLallic currency cl to be equally short. In the extraordinary narrative of 
would be necessarily olasiie. Gold would loavo tho country the proceedings of the Oovernment with i-egard to the 
when thoi'o was a superfluity, and it would bo brought back Kdneation Ai?t with which he favoured Lis coxistituenta, ho 
when it was required by fi. high rale of interest. I'ho dis- fhrgot some ralhor important mciviouts which had happened, 
ndvantages in this respect of an ijicouvortible inijior cur- although he made u]) for it, it is true?, by remombcfring 
wracy wore foi*cibly ill list ralxjd during the aiiiimm p.anic. Homo other incidents which never hap|)eiicd. On this subject, 
Tho issue of greenbacks wiuj ncocssurily limitod by law ; iujwever, it may bo presumed that he has atwepied tho cor* 
and, as they were exclusively used iit home, thero was no rcotiojis of tho Cabinet, and bus made a^uonds to the ViCE- 
poRsibility of drawing Hupplies from abroad. An inllux of Pkksidknt of the CocNOaL. It appears that Mr. Batoui 
gold would not have served tho purpose us long ii.s specie laia also foi’gotteu tlie time when or the speoch in which ho 
commanded a premium in coinpari.sira with pupi*!*. If the used tlioword “rosidunui”; ami this is the more remarkable 
PuEsiDJCNT would always upjdy tho lerru of eln.sticity in Ix'caiiso it smuH to imply that ho has als>o forgotten what 
the sense of an increase or diminution iu the supply of i,o himself had to Bay about the uao of a similar expression 
gold, his reasoning would ho less peT'])lcxing. Notwith- by Mr. Lowe. It is somotimes convenient to remember to 
standing liis well-founded npprccial-K.Fi of tho advautages of forget, and, as Ur. Ke.vkai. 7 has obsorvod, men seldom care 
ft specie currency, Geueml (li. AM appears to have been tlceply to recollect papsngcB iu their lives of which they have reason 
iinpi’esscd by tho scarcity during the crinis of grooiibacks, to be ashamed. M’his may ].K^rluips account for Mr. TSuiuht's 
which wore hoardtMi by the holders because there was not.liiug oblivion in the present instance. As the stoiy is an liistori- 
€‘1hc to lioard. IJis sl.ra.nge itmuirk that- tho actual (airivney ^al one, it may be worth i-epesiting. 

of tho United States is the best which has over bix*n de- In j 866 Mr. Lowii, who was thou doing liis utmost to 
vised at^eras to reijuiro cxplantition. ’riieiv is no douht tv^si-st the lieform liill which aftenvards carried him into 
that the credit of the U iiited States is, sLiieo the t'cjee.iion olUi‘i*, mode Boine roiuarks with regard to a part of tho lower 
of former projects id' rcpudiuiion, iout to susfain a classtvs of the populatum which, iakoii aw uy from tbo con- 
circulation of paper which lias become relatively smaller in text and twisted out of their obvious meumng, wesre con- 
consequonco of tho inereasc of population and trade ; yet sir ued by M r. BmoHT and hia friends into au insolent attack 
the ViiBBiDENT himself ro]ieatedly o.\ presses tho belief that uu the whole working cUuiscs of the. country. What Mr. Lowe 
a gold curroncy would bo prcfcvahlo to iucmivm'tililo paiMu-. said was simply that “’venality, ignorance, drunkeniiohs, th® 
Again rnvci-liug to tho supposed advantages of clasUc-ity, means of intimidation, and impulsive, unreflecting, viidcni 
General Gkatjt compltiins i\mi the irregular demand at “ pooplo ” were more likely to bo found at the bottom than 
different timcB of tho year rondors money s(»metime.s the to]) of‘ ilio const it uenoios. ^*hu remark is a com. 
cheaper and sornctirncs dearer, He has Jo'.*)rncd from bis monpliu'C, and is confirmed by familiar experience. It is not 
Itirnior* Secretary of the Treasury the iuld phrase of uttack on tho working classes, but a simple matter of 

moving tlic crops,” w'hich furiuslicd Mr. JlotiTWKT.b with Iq y,,y ptxiplo who take brdios and get drunk 

a ])rclc\'t for a wiUul broach o I the law. It would seom mv to be found chiefly among ihd poorer classes of electors, 
that the natural provision against ha'quMlitics in the Tlmso who are conventionally callvd gentioincn have no 
dcmaiid for money or thi^ supply wa.s to allow pricc.s to doubt faults and vices of thoir own ; i>ut tlicy are not often 

regulate tiutuisolvos accordingly. found staggering in tbo streets, and a fivo-pound note is 

The rroqiionfc and mpid lluct nations the rate of diriconut uot much of a toraptation to them. Mr. Lowe infonud 

ill .Uuglaud diu’ing tho present year have furnished a te abu.sc.B notoriously e.xisting in nuiny constituencies, and 
striking illustmtioii of tho absurdity of contrivance.s for daily licing oxpused beforo tho Election Coiuuuttees which 
making curroucy clastic. Tho Bunk rate lias been uluu’od, were, then sitting. Mr. Bkiotit, however, chose to fasten 
at irregular intervals, on an aveingo once a month, and tho on tho sentence a meaning of Lis own, TIio Hefonu 
variation has ranged from tluvo to nine per cent, ITic Lcuguo, which derived its in.spiiutirm Lvim Mr. UrtiouT, 
highoBt point vvas Voachoil in Novnmher ; in June the rate loaded Mr. Lovvk with tho most virulent abuse, and did its 
was seven per cent., and in August it sank to tlmjo per best to raako him Ivii object of Imtrcd — jnsrhaps, as he said, 
cent. Eiu’ly in the spring, when only a few muderdto a murk for the vongcancu — of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. 
cliangos Lad oocurrod, an itigouious member of the House l*Kt(iUT lent his voice to encourngc this iKu-secuLion. He 
of Comraous, who would Lave boon more snitably placed in publii'lj suggested that a garbled version of Mr. Low'k’s 
C ongress, proposed that measures should be ad«»ptc<l foi* words sliould bo posted up in every workshop and factory 
scouring trade against the incoiivonicnco of varying r<dc« in the coiiutry, so as to kocj) alive a roollug of animosity 
of discount; and although his suggi.stum met with little and dc.siiv for vengcaii(*o against the man to whom tho 
favour in tho Huuse, the delusion on which it w'us founded W'ord.s woio falsely imputed; and soon after Mr. Low'E was 
lifts never boen poiTnunontly diapelliMl. A qiiuHer of a mobbed and hooted by the adJieronts of the League wlieu 
century ago tho so-callcd Birmingliaiu School was busy gv»ing to and from the House of (^mmons. Air. Lowe’s 
with dcvicos for making money cheap whenever it bo- deteme wa.s simply tlie roproduction of tho language ho had 
came, from any cause, naturally dear; and tho Uresi- actually used, in its com pleto fonii ; but he also pointed out 
DKNT of the United States and lii.s Secketahy of the that he hud only ropoutcHl in snUst an cc what hw most Wtter • 

Theasuut are at prosent urging upon CongroBs the trial ami rancorous nssaiiaiit Lad himself said. In 1859 Mr. 

of a similar exporimoiit. Their piuelical conclusion is Bun -ni had observed that there were “ some scores lu vciy 
that tho banks should ho prohibited from paying interest small coustituoncie.'*, sorao hundrods in others, a few^ 
on deposits. The tocy that monoy, or any other kind ** thousand, perhaps, iuthe largest, of a class of vvln<*hlhero 
of property, belongs not to the owner, but to the com- “ are uiifortunatoly too imuiy among us — munely, tiio 
aianity, or to some abstract or imagiiiury body, has “ e\ceH.sivcly j^oor — many of them irtteiupemie, some of 
never boon more crudely avowed than in tho Pi e.'^id^i. “ them prufligato ; some of them, it may bo, only uufoHu- 

iial Message. ‘^Elasticity in our monetary Uystem J.s “ uato, «omo of them naturally iucupabJe, but ail of them. 

* “ the object to bo attained lii'st ; and next to that, as far “ in a condition of dopomloueo such as to give no roASim- 
“ aa ;^ssible, a preveuifian of the use of tho people’s inoui^ “ able cxpccUit ion tliat they would be able to resist thu 
and stocks iu other species of speculation.” It is wonderful “many temptations wliicb rich and unserupulouR men 
that in the United States, wi^ro tlio functions and poweiu “ would offer them to thoir votes in a manner not 
of Govermnent are Buppo^ to liavo been roducud to the “only not consistent with their own opinions and con- 
lowest poix^ a Fmid^t ^ouldimugmc iliat it is tho duty ' “ sciences, if they have any, but not consistent with tlie 
Legisbtoo to |mvexit. th# investment of money in “ representation of the town or citjr in which thoy live.” 
otl^jcbd <rf apeculatiou whifeh may Riiit the purpose of Afr. Lows: put tho idea a little more tersely, but the idi'a xa 
oamialtsis ot borrow The people’s money cUxinot be the same. In 1867 Mr. Brioht toned down what he 
xxumjpBod tbpit^ off&e pecple^ but the PftSSinEM had formerly said mto the quidified remark that there was 

BpeSim nafioiiil oir looiiperate id all, or nearly all, the boroughs ** a small class, which it 


\ 
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** would be mucb better for tbeuwelves if tboj were not 
“ eiifrdrnchised, because tbey have bo independenoe wbat- 
ever** ; and ho addedi “I this class the rosiduutn of 
“ almost bopoloss povei’tj and dopondence/' 

This is on© side of the story ; and we bavo just had the 
other side proaontod to us. What Mr. Bmunr seven years 
ago did to Mr. Lows, a clergyman at Maucliestor is alleged 
to have now done to Mr. BaiouT ; and Mr, BaioiiT, without 
inquiring whether tli© report sent to him is correot, lashes 
out upon the unfortunate gentleman in the most fearful 
way. He cun hardly find words to express his overflowing 
fury, and splutters in his rage and maledictions. Ho seems 
to leap on his enemy in his wrath ; and one can almost fancy 
him cliOHlTig the unhappy priest round the churchyai-d and 
into tho pulpit, rending tlie gown from his back, and then 
trying to stuff the shreds down his throat. “ The wtate- 
ment of this siandorous clergyman,*’ Mr. Bukiht writes, 
** is false, and if ho is not a singularly ignorant person, he 
** must know it to be false.” He is “ a hot partisan priest, 
“ ignorant and scuniilouB,” and “ his congregation should 
“ pwy for him.” It may be thought, ptThaps, tluit this is 
rather the vituperation of gentlemen of tho pavement than 
tho ^ort of language which might, bo expecticd from u 
Oubiiiet Minister. It is not our bnshiess to defend the 
clergyman, who has, however, exphiined that he meivly 
quoted Mr. Bkjoht’s own words. Hut, wo would ask,. 
W'hat would have been said if Mr. Low k in iS66 had written j 
in this way of Mr. BamuT, and had called him a slanderous i 
demagogue, who, unless ho was a fool, must know that I 
what lio had said was fulho, ;\nd a hot partisan agitator, j 
” ignorant and scurrilous,*’ who ought to he pmyod for hy | 
tho chaplain of the House of Commons ? Yet Mr. TjOWE hntl 
ceHainly much more cause to cc)n\plaiu of Mr. IIkioui Ilian 
Mr. lliiioKT has to complain of tho Manchester clergyniau, 
for the latter otily made a casual roninrk, whoroa.s Mr. 
Bjuuut pursued his victim with systemafic and poi'siskmt 
onlumny. Wo now know, Jiowcver, 'Mr. opinion 

of the kind of offehee which ho himself committed in 1866, 
and the language w'hich, ho thinks, should l#c applied to the 
oflender. 

It is natural that Mr. Bkifini should re.sent the aiippo- 
siliou that ho has ever spoken disrespectfully of tho 
working classes, and nobody who knew' anything of his 
political carc*er could for a moment innigiiie such au 
absurdity. There is undoubtedly such a I’osidiiam m he 
Inferred to, and it is a fact which cannot be igiioicd, but 
neither Mr. BraonT nor any one else ha.s ever snggc.'sied 
that this residuum includes tho general body of working- 
men. So far from Its being tnie that Mr. Buiciti' has 
disparaged and insulted the w'orking clas.sca, it would 
be muen more tnie to say that ho has invariably flattered 
and courted them ; uun it was only natural that ho 
should do so, inasmuch as ho has always endeavoured to 
make use of them as the necaHsaiy leverage for his political 
designs. Thoir assmtance h[is been indispensable to bim 
in his attacks op other classes ; and indeed his flattery of 
working-men has been only a part of bis invective 
against other people. If wo look back over Mr. Bkioht’s 
mstoiy, we shall find that bis enthusiasm for the artisan 
and the laboui’cr has usually been displayed on tho.so occa- 
sions when it furnished an opportunity of vilifying and de- 
noumung other persotis towards whom he cherishes a bitter 
and unfailing hatred;*^ Mr. Biugiit’s speeches during the 
Oom-law straggle show that one of the great objects 
of the agitation in his eyes wus the discomflturo and 
humiliation of the landed interest. He afterwards exerted 
himself to obtain votes for the working classes, and advised 
«tho Trade Unions to use thoir organization for poli* 
fical purposes ; but this was of ooniwo on the assump* 
turn that this new power was to be exercised under the 
direction of himself and his friends, and for such objects as 
tl^y apprixved. It may bo doubted whether Mr. Buiuht 
has much sympathy with the aims for which tho Trade 
Unionists are now employing their influence ; and though 
he has lately oumuTa^^ the agricultural labourers to 
believe that thi^ are grossly ilUustid in not being put in 
possession of lai'go farms and large estates Which at 
present belong to othctr people^ wo are not aw^re that he 
has identified himself with any similar proposals for 
putting factory operatives into poseonston of their masters’ 
mills, tfr. Briuut appears to be extremely sensitive lest it 
should be imagined that be ovei* spoke disrcspectfidly of 
tho working classes ; but the workii^ classes are not the 
only p(*ople in the country who are entitled to courtesy 
and decent consideration. There is no reason to suppose 


that Mr. Bbioht repents the slanderous lon^i^ nrlii^b; he 
has coiiHtantly employed in regard to all pm* 80 ils wrho 
ever happened to differ from bim. He has adeWsed the 
aristoerncy of rushing into war with a View to pON 
soniil gain, of keeping up the army and navy as a system 
of out-door relief fbr thoir poor relations, of pursuing 
their pivy “like the jackals of tho desert.” He lias 
taunied bucccbsIvo Ministries with being inflnmiced by 
a lust for tho omoluments of offiee, and has charged 
Conservative lawyers, os a body, with taking a particular 
course ” for the sake of tho patronage and plunder which 
“ in India is known as loot.” Only last year ho ciime out 
of the sick-room to denounce the House of Lords ae 
tho last refuge of political ignorance and pa8id<>i^ and 
dcliberatoly to renew imprecations, which might have been 
pardoned in the heat of the conflict^ against the ^ wicked- 
** ness” of all who thirty years had taken a differont view 
from himself on a micstion of political economy. It is 
.surely an equivocal love of the lower classes which in- 
vaiiably takes the form of hatred and slander against 
another class. \Yc can only hope that Mr. Bsioht may 
And a lesson for himself in his letter to tho Manchester 
clergyman. 

MR. ST.\NSFRU) ON KDUOATIONAL POLICY. 
rilllRltE is something touching in the anxiety of the 
Ju advfiiiCiMl Liberals not to be driven to make good their 
throat of leaving tho Oovorpment in tho lurch. They have 
been obliged to give up Mr. FoBSTBit, because, whenever he 
0]>cnH his month about education, he is careinl to say that 
he stands by the Act of 1870, and that tho persons who 
want it alit^red in the sonse in which the League would 
alter it must And another Minister to take his place in the 
Council OiUce. But though nothing caii 1 k^ made of Mr. 
FoBsTini, llioro arc Ministers not .specially concerned with edu- 
cation who have to speak to their consiiiuonts, and who find 
it ditficult to keep clear of a question which has bred so much 
discord in tliu Liberal paiiy. When a man is dealing with 
matters lying outside his owvdcpartmont, he naturally speaks 
with less of a present sense of responsibility than when he has 
in view his own special contribution to tho Cabinet pro- 
gramme. It is not HO incumbent on him to leave no doubt 
as to his meaning, because no reasonable politician expiH*.ts 
a declaration of policy except from tho Minister within 
whose department the subject falls, or from the Prime 
Minister. Tho advanced Liberals have made the most of 
the opportunity thus given them of shutting their ears to 
Mr. Foksteb’s declarations. When Mr. BmoiiT said that 
the Act of 1870 woe a bad Act, the Education League was 
immensely comforted. It is true that he added that nothing 
could be done to mend it until experience had oonvmecd 
tho public that ho had described it ngbtly ; but in their joy 
over bis Condemnation of the measure the Education 
Ijcagne had no thought to spare for his warning that, 
bad as it might be, it would have to be endured BOflie time 
longer. A similar cramb of comfort was supposed to bo 
concealed in Mr. Stax.sfeld’s declaration that he was glad 
to think that tho 1111*00 most debated among the educa. 
tional problems of the day would next Session be discussed 
separately, instead of being, as in former years, mixed up in 
a single motion. Certain Liberal journals jnmped at once 
to tho conclnsion that, if these three questions wore to be 
discussed, it must be at the instance of the Government ; 
and that if tho Government meant to legislate on them at 
all, it would be sure to approach them, in a smnt agree- 
able to the views of tne midlfit tbidhsid e<K»iott of tho 
Liberal party. Both conclosions bad VVlf/ much the Aa- 
ractcT of pure assumptions. Ijt wee known that motions 
exactly airailar to those to which Mr. STi 3 tiSfBi 4 > v^^euppoeed 
to refer bad already been entrusted bj the Eitagne to tbo 
bands of three private members ; yet it never struck] the 
journals m question that there was anything unustts] in a 
Cabinet Minister’s mentioning, inri^tally: and ni^ly two ^ 
mouths before tbo opetdng m Psarhumeut^ ih^ Odunm tho 
Oovernmeut intended to taka' ap Vegards 
The experience of last Session niigbt hate ootiV&iniBd these 
amiable optimists that it is poSeiUe . 
amendments into the EduoatioU Act withpiA 
sarify modifying it in any of tim .ways suggesM iy the 
Birmingham League. Pdtittaiaia who 
things on such wory siighijpvbroGidBOiL WVe :i)ia 
complkin of being misled, w Icmg tk (key ob^ 
pret every chance MiiustemTuttom^ by;i||i1nd^^ 
own wishes, tbey will continue to malmmgdw^ikW^^ 
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Kr. STAKsmp had good reason to he pleased the 
gXMipoct of the three questions of universal Oompolsien, 
Free Schools, and the repeal of the 2 $^ Clause being 
separately debated. To combine them in a single motion, 
or to oombine any two of tliom In a single motion, is 
to throw tho whole discussion into confusion. One of the 
most weighty arguments that cun be urged against 
the last two proposals is that the adoption of them would 
throw needless difficnlties in the way of tho first. 
It is very possiblo, for example, that tho 25th Claiiso might 
be repealed without any serious violondb Inmig done to 
parental oonsciencos. Tho gonoral testimony of those who 
know most about the subject seems to show that, as a 
rule, parents choose a school for their children on grounds 
quite unconnected with theology. They take ilio school 
which is nearest, or one which is on tho same side of tho 
stroot as their house, so that t)io children osenpo the risk of 
being run over, or one which has tho imputation of bringing 
its scholars on fast; and, provided that one or more of 
those Tocommondations can lie secured, the Denominational 
quality of the school is rarely taken into account. It is tlio 
Education Deaguo that insists on crediting parotiLs with a 
keen sense of theological diliurences, as a jiretiialuary to 
attributing a similar soiisitivcne8.s to ratojiayoi'S. But 
though on this theory the excision of the clause need 
involve no serious shoeV to tlie conscience of the parent, 
tho consequonces flowing from the disregard to the con- 
venience of the parent which such a course would entail 
might be very di.sastrous. As rogards elementary educa- 
tion, it must always be remembered iliat compulsion will 
have to bo exercised by tho i;ominuniiy upon tho com- 
munity, and if tho conditions of school attondanco are 
made more burdensome tlian public opinion thinks noces- 
eaiy, compulsion will certainly become a dead letter. If 
parents who are too poor to pay for their children’s schooling 
are not allowed to send them to a school which is near, or 
to a school to which there is a safe road, or to a 
school which is in exceptionally good repute, there will 
bea general iendeueyto admit insufllcicnt excuses for keeping 
childron at home. Consequently, to mix up the ropoal of the 
25 th Clause with the universal application of compulsion 
was to put a couple of contradh^tories in a single motion. 
Tho man who is anxious to make compulsion universal 
may be convinced that the maiiitonauco of tho 25th Clause 
is the only moans of attaining his object. Tho man who 
insists upon repealing the 25th Clause at all hazards may 
feel a burning zeal for cumptilsion, but it must bo a zeal 
which is devoid of knowledge. Free schools, again, consti- 
tute a question which roquire.s to be considered by itself. 
Even if the abstract argument in thoir favour were abso- 
lutely unas.sai1ablo, it is quite possible that the advocates of 
universal compulsion might bo opposed to their introduc- 
tion until a very much later stage of educational progress. 
Universal compulsion implies the provision of a large 
amount of additional school accommodation, and if in sup- 
plying this voluntary schools liad to be disregarded — which 
if all Board schools were free, would almost incvitibly be 
tho cose — tho opposition of the ratepayer to any elTectivo 
extension of oompulsion would lie very great. The inclu- 
sion, therefore, of universal compulsion and free schools in 
one and tho same motion would prevent any satisfactory 
expression of opinion on either half of tho proposal. 

It is not difficult to predict the fate of two out of tho 
throo educational motions w'^hich arc promised for next 
Session. Free schools will bo put aside as at tho least an 
expedient which neither Parliament nor the countiy is at 
present prej^red to try. Tho 25th Clauso will not bo 
repflhiled nnless the 6h)vcmment has by that iimo dis- 
covered some oompromise which will secure tho sub- 
stantial liberty for which tho clause makes provision. 
The universal application of compulsion is known to have 
a staunoh advocate in 'Mr. ForstIbk, but it is not equally 
certain whether he thinks tho universal creation of School 
Boards an indispensable adjunct to universal compulsion. 
Thero might po' no great difficulty in. committing the 
enfiHrceiiteut of iohool attendonco to some existing body, 
such Us Chmr&uaa of tho Poor or tho Jnstioos of the 
Peace, if it were uetthat the regions difficulty is certain to 
itsw when it is jmj^sed to drive children into 
DcAonunationai. Tf Mr. Forhteb can convince 

the Hodso cS Commons that the Education, Departnmnt is 
w'titonjr niafce tbwConsdfmce Cbmse oulirywhere 

ft woldd mnlcfl the passing of ^ scheme of com* 
flmm School Bqar&, a very muoh eitmer 
advanced lidbcrols womd set tbeih>^ 


solves to perfect the Act of 1870, insteitd of Aban»» 
doniug it, they would show that elemcntu^ SdneatioU lU 
dearer to them Ihau a secturion trium|di. But thfei unfor* 
tuuaielj, is just what they have pledg^ thotnselves not to 
do. Of course tbov have a ri^ht to set religious equality 
above tho spread of eduoaiiou if they think fit ; only m that 
case it would bo more straightforward to avow the fact, and 
to acknowledge that^ rather thain English children shall 
rcceiyo secular instruction in Denominational schools, tliCy 
shall go without secular instruction. That is an intelngihls 
siaiement, and a statement which it is os open to the extrui^ 
Secularist to make as it is to the extreme ilcnominutionalist 
to say tliat, rather than children should receive scculiir 
instruction except in Denominational schools, they shall go 
without secular instruction. But the faction which commits 
itself to either statement has ho business to profess de- 
votion to tho cause of elementary education. In tliis 
respect tho extreme Denominationahsts have tho advantage 
over tho extreme Secularists. Mon who take their stiOndupcin 
the Act of 1870, as upon a binding and permanent 00m- 
proiniso, w'onld not deny that they put religious considera- 
tions abovo tho extension of elomontury education. The men 
who refu.se to accept the Act of 1870, even as a tom|»orary 
com])romise, equally put religious considerations abovo the 
extension of olemoutary education, but they have not the 
candour to say so^ ^ 



ART AT llOMi:. 

I F Mr. Oolo seeks a monnmen^ he hs» only, like Sir 
f5hi*ifetopher, to look around.’’ He has quitted South 
Kensington, but he has qiiltU^d it with the honours of war. 
It la b^iuao his work is done that the hero hangs up his sword, 
aud inako his bow uf farewell. Thanks to tho chaos of uols 
and pans, of artistic litter, of prottyisms and odditios, oyer which 
he brooded tiirough so many well-paid years, England ha<( at 
Inst become a vast knickkiiackery. He can in a round of 
visits from town house to country house, and still fancy himself in 
tho Boilers of his youth. lie ran hardly enter a drawing-room 
without recognizing some favourite department.” We have had 
so many posses of arms with Mr. Cole in tho days gone by that 
wo are Douud honestly to own that ho has beaten as at last While 
we were laughing and jesting, ho was conquering the world. 
Jesting, indeed, was possible while we ctmld Biili jest from a 
cozy armchair, while our sofas were comtbrtable, and domestic 
art was strictly limited to the sphere of the area railings. But 
art has come and comfort has none. The cozy armchair 
and the comforlable sofa have alike aisappesrod. Kmckknackury 
hunts us from floor to floor, and odaity ^nks at us from 
our very paperbangings. The ago of decoration is arouud us, 
and even the partner of our joys and sorrows Lints with a 
pretty disdain that we are behind the ugOr She flies from our 
fogyism to the prattle of tho sesihctic friend.” The instbetic 
friend is the weakest, ns ho is the most universal, of tho apostlee of 
Oule. Like every other gi\ id master, the Prophet of the Boilers 
has formed his school. Critics, Mr, Disraeli tells us, are simply men 
who have failed in letters, aud the msthetic cotinoisseur who 
carries South Kensington into our homos is simply a failure in 
art. Ho is the painter whoso daubs have boon dtamned by tho 
Hanging Committoe ; he is tho architect whose plans never pass 
fiom cimlbi»ard into stoiio; he is tho 6riticiu aiuatour who 
has tired out the world with his vamped-up Judgments on 
Academy after Acjideiuy. Of all tlio triumphs of Mr. Cole, the 
greatest, though tho least recognized, has the success of 
his design for rallying those ihilures, and tuAiing them into- 
Apostles of kniolvlniockery. It w'rs the muro successful because the 
nnnibov of failures is always pretty considerable, and the number* 
uf apostles will always bo correspoiidiugly great. 

It is hard, in fact, in these days to tind a home that has not its 
a)fltholic friend, or to enter a drawing-room without catching 
phvHscs of tho euphuistic rhapsody iu which ho is unfolding the 
poi'lectious of a lea-cup. Litb, ho tolls on adoring group, is 
nut action, but art ; and art is the delirious contemplation of tho 
influitoly little. What he dotes upon is the quaint and tho odd. 
He esems from the consciousness of couimouplace which haunts 
him before a torso of Phidias or a fresco of Tiutoret by oiitronch- 
ing himself in the field of the grotesque. In bis heart he lurefbrs a 
JoHsbouse to the Paribenmi. If Raflaolle bores him, ho can die 
into ecstaciea over a Japimese fan. To be utterly doligbtfiil, too, 
his delight must be a little morbid. The b<iauty he lovee is a 
beauty that .sprint from deeay— the poetry of Baudelaire, the 
bronzes of Pekin, the &ded graces of Madame de Pompadour. In 
colour, as in form, he aitnuks fiom the grand and the btouae. Ho 
revels in faded tints and subtlo harmomes. Ho piqueB himsAlf on 
his delicate approciatiou of shades aud tones. lie screams with a 
pret^ feminine horror at the meuiimt of mauve or magenta. The 
sky is too blue for him, and the sea is too green. He likes to 
modify the daylight and to tone dotvn the obtrusive vulgarity 
of the sunshine. iWre issomethii^ delicious about the Uttlonoss cJf 
his temper:* we watch him with the same amused interest with 
which Gulliver watched a dapper Lilliputian; hut it is this 
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ufttiiu-Hs v£ mmd i^ hich malitiH him iho despot of our homes. 
AN'diuou dote on innucont prattle, and worship him ns nn 
apostle of art. Tlis tone, indeed, ae he preachea from tho hearth- 
riijj Jms Mouiothinff of nn apostolix! aoletmiiity. lie is im oracle 
upon (*bimijey-pipct,*s and cjwhmewis. He is infallihie upon Imw 
Tie decides with a ndijxioua gravi^ ilie vexed questions of the 
t.exiiire ot stitllHand the .shimmer ofsilks. ITia judgment in oilginjrs 
and liirhelows is without upptml The harmony of tlie eliimnov- 
niece and the fi^*jr(m.s vises with him into tJie nuijLsty oi ‘ u 
dogiiui. .Ah M. JourdiMU "was deH^hted to jiud thutht; had tiilked 
proat^ all his life without knowing It, womanlesmidviith a flingular 
plenf'uro that in rhoosiag her honnet and changing her eoal- 
ficutth's alie htis botui for years an unconscious votnry of an,, 
-/h.sllictic study has hitherto meant to her lessons in p*'rspoctive, 
and the live quorlus of A/or/^7i J^uintertt; and she lislens with a 
thrill ot exquisite surprise to the apo.stle of Cole as lie sweejis 
iisldi* this drudgery, and bids her associate art wdili g»».=4sip and 
shopping. Ilia lectures, indeed, are the prettiest small talk in tiu; 
W’oiid. lie is always on tlic trac‘k of wuue inlaid cabinet which 
the iloiith ol a certain old inuid will bring into the markol. He 
glances at the caiqad to dt*plon‘ the advance of civilization and its 
ijffect 1)11 the fiibvics of Smyrna. TTie chair he sits in becomes 
the text a dist^oui’se upon ChippeudideH.’’ He dangles a jwper 
fan with an air f»f dv^spondtuicy, and deplonxs tho arrival of laigli.'-li 
nigoieiits in Japan. IJe knows little sliop.s in bv-ullevs where 
baigoit>« may vet Im picktHl up by tho /e.stbetic and devtuit. Fie 
know'S the exact meiiuiiig of \Fr. fUiiu Jonos\s last allegorv. He 
has a great scheirio for lacing the house with temi-cDiia, and 
turning every sln^t into n gjillery c»f ‘•ceramic urt.” ilti ti-Us the 
story of his sumiut-r s tour, of his wjimUTful •finds ” of bric-rt-brnc 
sliops in the slums nf (iJieiit,aiid Ii is wonderful “eatehes” ofpohit- 
Iftoe in the slums of Naples. J-.'vcii in town ii day willi him is a 
foast of slioppiiig. Ho disinters bits of geniiinn iMuraiio gl.w from 
iho dustiest corners. FJe lounge.s for an hour over the counter in 
A*ero fc5ti*i.‘ei, and tossi*H about ribbons and slmwls 'with a gusto 
which Htartles tlav pretty inilliuers. ife is inoro than a match fur 
tho forgers of 'VVordoiir i^tr4Mil. He knows the mystcriiia of 
ChristioH and shakes his head knowingly over the sale catalogm^. 
lie dips into the Bludio of a pra-UalTueUito friend, who but for his 
difhcidtiea about dmwing would bo the Heimanlo of his time. Ho 
selects u bonnet on deliiiilo princiidcB, and discusses, ua tho inoniiug 
ends, the propriety of patches and the artistic possibilities of 
row). 

Tliero is BO much to amupo one in the ivstlujlic friend that 
it is not till we enter our liome that we iY}iili/.e his power. 
The study is crowd<‘d with crockery. Teapidsi of hideous 
form are pen'bud on little brackets, a’ud corners aio occupied 
with dishes of hideous worms uuri yellow cruylish which 
make us curse the name of Pnlissy. The cbildnm who run in 
for n romp are ordered roughly biidt to tho nursery, lust they 
should flraaah the SvVroa fiaucera on the chininey-inoce, or iiriiig 
down a casiuido of Hutch plattm from the w iill. Mr. A1 orris, ilie 
most inolfensive of ]ioeU, turns into a ruthless tyn:aut in the 
dmwing-rooiu. Councils are held witli the mstlietfc friend <»ver 
. the coniiiciing c.launs of the daisy paper ’'and tho ^^snnflowor 
paper,” and tho paper full of willow-bninches and cockatoos, 
but, whichever is chosen, iho old family pictures go to the gvurrets. 
Tho now decorative eclnx)! will have no trilling with its «un- 
lloworB and daisies. Tho ‘M)ld Oroiuo” on which w’e piqued 
ourselves is voted *•' heavy.” Not a print breiiks the delicate 
monotony of the latticed birdcajje-phpcv which hunound.*) us. 
The cornice, wo are told, is ‘‘ a difhcuity,” and the dilHculty ends 
in a bill of rather starlliug amuuiit for its hedizi'mucnt. Ah for 
the caipet, “ IlnisselH ” is impossible,” and after a faint struggle 
wu resign ourselves to tho wmtry pleasures of a varnished tioor 
atrewod with casual rugs and odds uml ends wliich make a walk 
over it perilous for tho shorisighted niid uuwary. It is ditlicult 
to g*d into tho room or to get out of it for tho Japanese Hcrecns. 
A bluraiio chandelier hangs from the ceiling, in which gla.«s is 
tortui'tul into a complicatioo of bellflowers and wriggling vipers. 
Even dinner is made bitter to ur liy napkins which we are ex- 
pected hj fulmire, and “opniizod” wine-glasses which arc 
cunningly contrived to turn the golden tint of our sherry 
inte tFio ctdour of ink; while politics iiro net asiilo as uii- 
fCBtbetlc, ond talk is drawn to tlie devices which mark the 
pbites and the antique tonus of the salt-cellars. It was our 
special weakuesR, we own, to enjoy our easy chair. We dwelt with 
« loving intoreRt on ila low deep seat, on the perfect correspondence 
4)f its height with the serene loU of a wiuiritjd head, on the exqui- 
site adaptation of its cushions to a w'caried back. In moments of 
philoBojmic repose it secme<I te us the climax of modern civUiza* 
tioQ. Tlie woes and ignorance of an earlier world seemed dimctlj 
attributable to its want of armebnirs. But the armchair vauishes 
Wore the sneer of tl^e msthetic friend. We are invited to rest 
ill a Idteken-chair, lolly in the leg, straight in the back, hard, 
narrow, woodenv. We enrse our late, and are told with a smile of 
'triuVnphnnt condeBceuBion tluit the kitchen-chair we despiso k 
Ohi(ipeudale.” *Wc fly, battered and bruised, to tlie soila of older 
loun^, bat that inariistie ol^ect has vanished wi^ the tMty chair. 
A (leorgfian ” sofa has taken its place, as loitv in tlie leg and as 
straight in tho back as the Uhippendalo from which we fled. Wo 
humbly muni out that from its wonderful shallowness the chief 
object of a Goorgimi s(db appears to be that of propelling on to 
tho floor any one who by (teli4!nte adjustment of his frame to its 
, structure has contrived io fall asleep on it. W'e aro told loltily 
that (Jeuigian sofas are not made for people to flail aeiocp on. 


Noil her, we find, are windows made to look out of. Xha vutearity 
of p!ate-glii5S bus vanished, and a ** subdued ” light, which baffles 
I 1 H wheuever we pass iroiu the big type of the book we are readisg 
(o th«3 small lyqio of tho notes, flills on us from a casemeDt of 

glT-*. *1 1 l/« »t 1 1 t'-bo tt on IB. 

Bill the rovointiou in the house is small when compared to the 
ri^vtdullofi in tin' family In prse-Oolmn times roonia were 

fitbipD'il to tlu; pt'ivplo who live In them ; but tho great aim of tho 
u'stfuaic friimd is to make pcoplt\Hdapb themsolvos to thw rooms. 
Years of costume were detoruimed on tho fatal day when tho daisy 
wiill-paptir \\u£> preferred to Uio piuTOt-ond-lattice paper. The 
\ery ttei'viiuts un) expected to harmonize with the nimiture, and 
tln^ liouseiuiiiit is warned that her aprons must be in kecqdng with 
the general tone of colour which rules in the house. Its mistress 
yields lier.'sflf up to the cuifeut of taste, and bows humbly to the 
criti<‘isui of its apostl**. 'fhe V’oung country wife whoso fi'esli 
cluieks mul rosy muiitli w^iit so well with the 'frank tints and gay 
cuiitmtits of her rural linery, makes hor nppeturance in faded siiks 
iuid boniiet-slrings of a subdued imd melancholy hue. The vulgar 
suggeslious td' ht^r spouso ure treated with disdain. ‘‘Dress is a 
sei<‘nee,” say.H tljo icsthetic friend, and the dressmaker’s bill sinMi 
pro\eB that il is nn t-xpiTinieiilal science. The young entliuhiast 
exploi-es tlu! luiiisls of costiinie. »Slie appeal’s m A thirtoonth- 
(•£■11 lury ruin' with itft girdle halfrvay dtwvn her skirt, and only a 
stem ix-inon^lraoeo 1 ‘rum lln* husbnml, flriven to despair, niakes her 
abandon the Imumi her forehead which gave grace to the lady of 
ihe mitldlo agui!. 'I’lie ili'^appoiiitment over her bom drives her for 
(‘oiufurt to ilu' rulf and liirtliiugale of Mtiry Stuart or to the 
patches and binguor of llio.days of Louis Quiuze. To-d.ay 
aho is vibrating beUveen the (xmtrasted styles of tho eaily 
I'riMidi Ib volutinuihU imd tho i»en.^nnt girls of tho Ciun- 
piigii.1. Tu-uiorrow slit* will be driving her dressmaker to 
inudnos with denuinda for a (Jeorgian sacque, or a n>bo u 
la Nell Clw’vnn. The children are viewed in a purely artifitic 
light, “lioy” l.•l>nles downstairs in a velvet frock and with 
a little round cap pinned to tho .‘(ide of his brad, and is told ho 
i.H “a perfect Kdwai’d VI.” But “b£>y” is the least patient of 
jirtistic'niartyrs ; ho demurs to tho graceful lovelock which persists 
in gi'ttiijg into bis cn i p, ami T£>ai-fl till the hot velvets aro stripped 
off him ugiiin. And yet h-ss patient, if possible, is tho master of 
tlie houne. T'o him the whole thing is a purgatory of utter woe. 
He declines to elmnge tlie Imnid shooting-jacket whoso colour 
throws £‘verv tint out of liMriiiony. Tlo bales the hard Uhipixin- 
diili!.^, and kicks the Indian rugs from one end of I be drawing-room 
to the other. He is a l»rutLiI Knglishmnn, without the slightcpt 
artistic synipfithy or seBlhetic taste. He wants children to 
play with, and not child-<lolls to dross mid look at. He wants a 
wife, and wot a milliner H block. He wants chairs be can sit in, 
and sofft.H ho can lounge on. He wmits, in fact, a homo, and not 
n chaos of uncomfortabk) jirettyisins. But just now, 80 far as wo 
can see, ho is likely to get little of what ho wants from the apostles 
of Cole. 


FAMILY OUATIRELS. 

r’pJlK apwoflch of the season in which H is proper to dwell 
J’ upon tno virtues of peace and goodwill naturally recalla tho 
ploasuroB of qu.'in’elliug. That subject was never, so fhr as 
we can remember, treated by tho p.iets who used to write upon 
the pleasures of hope, imagination, and memory. No reasonablu • 
peraon indeed w«iuld deny that inueli pleasuro may bo derived 
Irmu a quarrel well designed originnlly and Blrilfully worked 
out by judicious persnns. Bui to say nothing of a certain 
buspieiuu of immoraUtv which attuelw'S lu a too liberal indul- 
grnieci in tho praelicej it imist bo (:4>iifes.Hed that this is one of 
the pleasures wliirli have lost their poetical associations in 
modern times. Wo have become too independent of each other 
and lose each other too easily in the cv£)wd. To keep up a good 
quarrel at tho present (biy is almost as diilicult 08 to play a gamo 
of hanball in the iStrand. The true principles of quarrelling are 
suggested by tlio old Scandinavian game where a couple of 
men were iaslied together, each with a knife in his hand. 
To mnko a quarrel contribute permanently to the pleasure of 
y<jiir life., you fJiould liave } our antagonist steadily and cloBoly beforo 
you, Jji old days one Havago tribo was in constant contact with 
uuotlM^r ; tho Siolix might regard themselves and the Ojiblfewnys 
as const itulirig the wliule umverso for all pr^tical purpi^ses, and 
might theroforo regard the extermination of^Ojibboways as the one 
pursuit really worthy tjf mascMiline energy. But it would be 
obviously .absurd fur auyljodv to niaintaiu that the flnal cause of 
the creation of the Browns" whb simply the humiliation of the 
Smiths. Tho real old feud, or vendetta, which was the sublimest 
development of the quarrying principle, belongs to an earlier 
social Htsge' and has retired inte a few remote eomets of the 
earth, or into the hands of historical novelists. It was a caroflary 
from the code of luurality appropniite, as Hobbes teUs us, to the 
state of nature, in wliioh the oardinal v^ues are fbrcD ana fitaud. 
Our modtnm quamds are but vapid remains of the ol^ exciting 
system ; and, as compared with tho genuine spirit-stirrihg, souE 
absorbing pursuit of old, aro as a modem resile to one of the 
ancient mogalomiuri. Still thiH is no reason why we should netget . , 


as inuch‘ amusement as possible ojit, of the eull sizrviTittg 
Tlero and Uiare one meets in modem sbdely persons whdse amareut 
object it is to keep a little Are alive in me dying embais V 
siduous flkimiag. There is a nuuttihline andafemininavadety of 
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^ The pifliscdine quarrel-maker ia geuerwHy oue nf those j 
{arsons of whom it is provovbmHy said that all Ihoir are i 

Juiimbs. There m men in whom durasinese, spiritual as well as j 
physlhal. npproachefl to gxniuti. It seems as thoup^i they uuaii ho i 
arcaded by some maUpiaiit gohliu Avitli a perverse taste for nrac* ! 
tJcal jokes. If thoro ia an awkward subject for conversation in ! 
any society, they ore certain In bring it to the surfacoj lilte the 
Yankee diplomatist in Vawfy JVwV, they crossn^xHinine the nubJe- 
man about the health of his b»ir who is in a lunatic «ayhu» ; or 
they recount the wittidsm which one of the guests has rocontly 
made at the expenst: of bis next iieighbom*. There ore persons 
who thus go Ihrough life, always managing to explode tho mino 
over which their intends 'would otlitn*wi(ifj pops safely by help of 
studied unconsciousness. And, if they happen to meet with inflam- 
mable materials, they nmy produce very pixjtty Utile explosions, ITit) 
feminine performer is ^ynerally too acute for bluiukring of this kind. 

gets up a<junrvel Irom pnrelovoof excitement. ISho enjoys go(»d 
lively emotions, and finds society generally dull. And thei'cforo 
she contrives delicately to inform oho frit^ud of the kind remarks 
made about him or her by another friend ; and throws herself wdth 
infinite gusto into all the subsequent dovi*lopiuoiilft of her little 
drama, and delights in nothing so mncli us thoau olnboraie expla- 
nations which aro <lreadod by nil sensible jxjople. Simple bhmder- 
ing (md moro or less intentional indiscretion uro common enough, 
Jmd in Gkilfiil hands may load to a ctjitain amount of siitistactory 
quarrelling. And yet, as a rule, oven th»‘8o explosions turn out to 
TO little more than a flash in the pan. They goneraio a momentary 
irritation rather than a settled anlipatliy. Few people can manage 
to Imto anybody very smuously, not even tho rfiviewcv who has 
donied that their poetry was equal to Mr. Tennyson's, or tlieii* logic 
lug accurato ob BIt. MilVs. Jiere and there, undoubtedly, wo may 
find an unpopular m^rson who explains the general dislike which he 
excites by tho maugxiity of two or tlirtjo more favoured persons. 
Conceit is alii] a paa8i<.iji which shows lew signs of growing weaker ; 
and when it is possible to maintain onr good opinion of ourselves 
by maligning somebody who cxeiics our joalousy, ho becomes a 
synibul of the geiieml iiiapprociativtaiess of the world ; au<l we can 
avenge upon Ins reputation all that bitterness which would Ije loo 
palpably absurd if vented upon tho w'orld in geaoml. This kind 
of uiacontont, however, fiximtho absence of any specific antagonist, 
moro generally takes the form of a grievance ; and though a quarrel 
or two may npis<' tVom it by good uiansgeiiienl, the more onlinary 
result is to piNjduco ono of those unfortunate persons who pass 
their lives in demonstrating, by the help (if bluc-bo(»ks and State 
papers, that the next .SetM»ion of Parliament should be entmdy 
devoted to tho considemtihn and rodresh of their wrongs. 

Tlius, as a rule, tho only lie which still aifords a s/itisfiictoiy 
foundation for a ^ood permanent quarrel ra]iahlo of resisting time 
and sepayntiori, with vitality enough 1o bianch out into complex 
rmuilioations and allow its origin to become iVaditional anu its 
development to assume the form of duty, is the tie of family. Tins 
highe.'^t class of quaiTol is of course the quamil between nian 
and w'ifo. But this i.s something which rises above the ordinary 
family querwl. It. is too serious a business aUogotlKT for 
purely artistic trcalnient ; and it 'vv'ill pnibably reUiiu its pivaent 
ieatures until the cornplcfi' emmicipatkm of woman. Wla n 
JiiotriuioiiY is fully iindei>tood (o be a purely toinponiry contr.iot, 
tonninablo at the will of cither parly, the lady and gentleman will 
Beparato whenever tin y plea.se, ami wimt is" now iclt lu l)c too 
dangerous an ninu.s<*nu'nt to hti raj^hly mhni Ued will perhaps beeumo 
a popular occupation. There is iudtjcd jiiiotlnT possibility -namely, 
that when a wifo is legally free, tbo natural brutality of man 
assert it.self in tbe way common, if wo may trust police redpolls, 
amongst certain cliU'ses of society; and the danger of apnicticai 
declaration of indopendenco bo averted by a 8uimu;iry appeal to 
physical force. That, however, is a problem whicJi wo need not at 
present discues. Wo need only take into account what arc gtner- 
ally known ns family quarrtds", rt'garded as a mode of s]M)nding 
time and finding a nilief to the commonplace propriotios of modem 
society. It would bo difiicult to give anything like a complete 
system of rules fur this fl\sciDatiag ; but wo may endeavour 
briofly to indicate some of tho most obvious soiu-ces of the 
pleasure which it evidently gives j from w’hich intelligent persona 
may disetnrer for themselves how in any given cose the gr^test 
amount of pleasure may bo derived by good selection of the original 
causes of quarrel and a skilful cultivation of its sabsoquent 
developmentB. 

In the first ploce, there is ono obvious rouiark. In regard to 
the ordinary family auarrcl^ we have to ask, not the well-known 
detective's question Who is she f but the other great question 
about all human aimiTe, How much is itP Every good quarrel, 
evwy quan^, that is, which is capable of a sufficient number of 
diflmpt views beii^ taken and difierent interests engaged, is a 
qoTOtidn about inonqy. The ordinary (Ksciission about 'setUomonts 
wmch takes place on tho arnuigomcnt (xf a marriaco may be re- 
garded os a means pf providing for futui'o quarrel?. A dispute 
about money, onoe diEnrt^usly set on foot, is a dieputo which can 
never grow oW Most jMBOple have had a chance, some time or 
other, of making thdr fortune. That it has also bemi a chance of 
losing it is a consideration which they naturally do not take into 
aecmmt. If only they had had the funds to mvQB^^ a piece of 
building-laad, or to buy some depreciated shares, or, posAUj, to 
nurchw a jiariaakwip or a living or « eommissioD. they or their 
dhildren m&ht new have heefi, counparatively m^ing; in 
wealth. TEe is a r^hciti<i]]L wldch ia being constanUy bvjimgbt 
befiM' usj and trificn n<»ed nevelt grow col^ Whenever you 


want to change your house, td take a good hoHday and’ visit 
a distent country^ to buy a picture or to^^t up a (wrfisge, 
you may always reflect tliali, but for the perverse aelfishn^ of 
^me of your n*hition8, you might uow' have eqjoyed the desire of 
yonr heart. To h^^^•e a few huudred pounds at a particular con* 
jimeiure is not simply flj have so nitich more pleasure for the 
moment, but to enjoy, as J'ohnfk>a so vreU stated it, a potenti- 
alitv of growing rich' Wyond the dreams of avarice. Whsit you, 
grutige is not tho more loss uf n t^aapuTary pleasure, but the loss 
of a seed which might liave developed, and" of course would havo 
‘dt^veloped, into a stately tree. Hero, Ihou, is a reflection which is 
forced upon you incessantly by every I urn in yt)nr affilini, and 
which, »o farVrom losing its importance, ^conu?ft more irngeessive 
as imagination enables you to urngnify its proportion a . j)id we 
Hot learn at M^hool how a single p«mny put out at hiterost in the 
djivs of Atluiu would by this time ntivo aiuountod to eight hundred 
balls of solid ^id (we forget tho precise flgure) each as big as this 
planet ? .Vnd tho rate of iutet^st which is ollowot! upon tho 
xvenlib of tbe imagumtion boors no proportion to that which is 
ubtuinablo through ordiuaiy flesh luid blood bankers. Therefore 
it mathematically follows that tho smallest pecuniary Injury in- 
flicted upon ycni iu your youth may have Imd consequunces 
entirely beyond your powers’ of calculatiou to asaigu accurately, 
Bosidca, a "grievance uf this kind, when properly dwelt u|>on, has 
a natural tendency to become more comforting the longer it is 
kept. It fommuiiicatefl a C4»rtain pleasing sense of prsonal virtue. 
The justice uf your cjise Tests, not upon sumo empty flinry which 
may crmio to look difrcronlly in after life, but upon hard undeni- 
ablc. lActs and iiguivs. Nothing, it is clear, but the merest preju« 
dice and selfishness could have withstood the absoluht demoustra- 
tiun which you oflered. Moreover, you were for above higgling 
about a dirty pecuniary question from any considerati^m uf mcro 
pecuniary gilin. .jVs you clearly pointed out at tho time, the real 
question involveil was one of principle, not of pounds, shillings,, oitd 
pence ; imd yoiur virtue was evident, inasmuch as You were thinking 
of yonr children rather than yourself, and possibly even — so great 
was your gencroaitv—of tho interests rd unwm uenerattnnB. Tho 
wreichod pt^rversiiy of your advorsary cannot obscure that point 
in the oyc‘8 of any imnaitial spectator* And then this Admirahlo 
adherence tu pnticiplo has niwiiys bt^en accompanied by an oquol 
display of delicacy. You have not let any ouiridena into tho 
secret ; at least you have not gone further than confiding tho main 
points of the case to two or tliree mtinuito friends up<ui whose 
discretiiUT yon could count ns upon your own. You hot o natinally 
stated the enw^ even to them as fitvotunbly as pobsiMo to the other 
side ; nnd have only inridn^talty allowed them to divine tliooxtavmo 
generosity which lias marked v’uur conduct throughout, With all 
yonr impartiality, indeed, it has been impossible not to assume some 
tlignitv in hinting at tiunsactiona of which the minor dcUUs are 
neccj^sarily more or le^s wmpped in invstcry. In every kind ol 
fnnuly infioritanco — whothi r It bo a lauded estate, or lui "ancestral 
portrait, or a quarrel — there is a certain kind of aristocratic dignity, 
reriple in an inferior miik of life these muHers olfhand with 
the help of a poloji* and a policeman. Th« fact that you can 
qumvel about money provcH, at tho veiy lowest, that you hare aonwi 
money to quarrel [ilsu.it ; and the lacl that the qu.arrel car* be kept 
afloat for yenrs sJiow.^ that you may biiast of a certain family ewu- 
tiiniity, and thus that your traditions are part of the gfenoral (Ustem 
of things, and possibly en n of tJio British Constitution. In 
days a qunii-el about, prc'cedoncy might bo kept nllvo ftir a long time; 
ill proportion as ournriatnemey tends to become a plutocracy, such 
disputes bcconm identified with peeuninry disputes, and hutld over 
tu them something of their tradiliunal "dignity. If wo add t W 
quarrels of this kind iqay iifl’ovd infinite amusement in working out 
ail the collat4?nil isMies 'wdiich naturuUy arise out of every subject in 
which accounts arc involved, wo have said enough to show lluit, in 
the hands of wnso nu*u, they may be, if not a po.^sceaion for ever, at 
least a iiossossion to idierished by Iho first owners, and de- 
livered to tbeir cliildi’cn. Wo need not deny that thoro ore somO' 
incidental disodvanlagcR ; but we may safely leave them to be 
dealt with by the prettcU(n'.4 who are at present engaged hi disooBsii^ 
btich topics. 


THE CiKEAT ROMAN RASILlOAa 

T\7 E spoke nlittlo time liack of the characteristic features of the 
f f ancient basilioRS, and of tho tjqpo of church which grew 
iiumcdiatelY out of them *, luid w e showed also how all the arrange- 
ments of later churches, Ilomano^iie and O^thic, even thow 
which liRve gone furthest away Irom the orl^nal model, wm 
developed, by stop, out of tliet uuo primitive pattern. We 
then aealt with the subject generally ; but the churches of ths 
city where the basilican forms were first applied to Christiaa usro, 
that is, tho basilican churches of Kome itself^ fiiirly' call 'lbr 
some sjiecial notice. At Romo tho name basilica ^ is commonly 
understood as the dlstiu^ishing title of certain churches of spooiu 
dignity, without njgiud to their architecture or arrAOgtawtta. 
But for our puipose it may 1)0 more convenient to extend the noine 
to some other ehurebes of thO bssfiicon typ^ such as we should 
freofy gire the nanw) to elsowhw, wbeihij ft strictly belongs to 
them in RonmU ecclesiasticAl topography or not. 

Tim higher the dlgi^ty of a churtm m Rome tho mure iinluelgr 
has been its Ihte. The fury with which the Po^s and Popsr 
nephews of die last four centuries have raged ogaimt the aamonS 
bulldinga of tbeir city, heathen and Obristian alika, has reached (ta 
highest (loztit in the case of tho chiirchev with which they have had 
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iMopt to do. In tlie amaUer and inoto distant clmrchaa something 
has l>ecn H{Mirod. Somo Pope or other has commonly destroyed the 
c haracter of the hutaide; his iufiUlible last# has also in most 
cn»i»p gone a lonj[ way to dlsdgiiro roofs and walls within ; and a 
boastful inscription is sure to record the often very obscure name 
of the doer of the mischief. But in the smaller churches the 
columns and the mosaics of the apse have commonly had some 
inen y shown to them. Otherwise the works of early EiniK'vora 
mid liiahops, works some of them which Alaric bad spared and 
Th*'odoric reshired, liave perishod, or worse than perislioil, at the 
hands of some Earnese, JtergheiK^ or iWherino, or any other 
nl' I he niiiiK'S which a visit to Rome teaches na to loathe. 
At their own gat^ of course dcstnictioii lias reached its height. 
Ill \ lilpur estimation, in Papal catimation, the Vatican Bu.'silica, the 
I'liurch of St. Peter, has eclipsed the Mother Church of the C-ity 
and of the World. The Bistutps of Romo have forptikon their «n- 
cioTit church and homo, and he who visits the beautiful cloi.sUT of 
Ht. .lohn liiitenin may there see the patriarchal chair of Weali‘ni 
Christendom cast forth as a useless thing, while he who sliould 
till it sulks in a distant palace, mfiising to be J^ishop Ix'cause lu^ 
can no lotigor bo King. But precisely because the Bishops of 
Rome have forsakeu their proper homo for thtdr own church, fur 
that very reason the havoc at Ht. John Tjuteraii is one degree less 
than the havoc at St. Peter’s. The inotropolitiin church has lieeii 
diligently and elaborately disfigured in detail *, but it does keep 
something like its original shape and proportion; the iipsidal 
mosaic and some of the smaller coluinns have heon spared, ho that 
there is suiiiu kind of continuity between the clmreliof (.^onstantino 
and the building which wo now sec. But at St. Peter's all cun^ 
nexlon witli the pa«t is lost; the crowiiing-plitce of the hhuperors 
lias vanished to make way for a pile devoted only to the gluritica- 
tiou of Popes. Of that pile a thousand critics have spoktui, and wo 
perceive thiii in the tourist mind it is I'eceived as a kind of moral 
duty to look on the Vatican ilasilicft as the nobkist churcli in the 
world. We saw a small book of travels the utbor day in which 
the writer, after going tlirough several cities of Italy, is on the 
point of declaring St. vital at Ravenna to be the finest thing that 
he had seen on his journey. But he chocks hiinse.lf, and puls in a 
proviso that of course he only means after St. Peter’s. This is not 
abad case of a man’s natural sense revolting against the dogmas of 
his guide or liis guide-book. Of course St. Potor’s luid St. Vital 
have so little in common that any compnrisuu between them w'ould 
be unfair ; but the same limitutiun would most likely ha\e bt*eu put 
in as a matter of duty if the rivalry hivd been between St. Peter's luid 
the basilica of the brother Apostle beyond the walls. Now, assimiing 
the modern St. Paul as a fair repi-esenta^on of the pi k* which it 
succeeded, such a comparison would bo by no moans unfair. liOt 
us promise that we am not going to maintain nuv such parudo.x as 
10 aeny the real majesty of the interior of St. liter’s, the groat 
triumph, both constructive and iCHthetic, of iU cupola, and the 
external grandeur of the cupola from without, wherever it can he 
seen — that is, when >vo have got a long w’ay off from it indeed. 
But we must he allowed to hold that it is no triumph of art | 
elabomfely to hide such a structum when it is once made, and we ! 
think thal Brunelleschi’s cupola at Florence, rising boldly, in 
the sight of all men above itn supporting ap.-^es, is ns far superior 
to St. Peter’s without n.s it cortniiily is Inferior wilhiii. The w'e>t 
— that is, llio oast— front of St. Peler s rtnily might not be the 
front of a church at all. It would bo unfair to compni'e an Italian 
xhurch with Petorlwrough or York or AblMivillc ; but think of 
Verona, Lucca, and Pisa, and see what Italian art could comi> 
to under the patrouage of a. Iturglios^*. But the point on which 
we wish specially to insist is one which cmicerjis the in.ridi’. 
Everybody who goc.s into St. Pet^ir’s complains that the build- 
ing at lirst sight docs not look so large as he expected 
to find it, or as it riially is. Everybody, expert or other- 
wise, makes the same remark. Now the regidation answer 
is Uiat it is the perfection of its proportions which makes the 
church Imdx small. Such an nn.swor is nonsense, IVopor- 
tions which take off from the apparent size, and therefore 11*010 
the dignity, of a building nro in their own nature dispropor- 
tions. It is certainly hard, on entering St. Peter’s, to believe 
that we ore in a chui'ch longer tlian St. Albans and limber than 
Amiens. The reason is that the architects of St. Albans and 
Amiens knew w^t t-o do with their height and their length, while 
the architects of St. Peter’s did not kniiw what to do with theirs. 
It is all the dilforeDce betweim the maffmfying and the muUiplying 
principle. At St. Peter's four arches of enormous height and 
enormous span occupy a Ungth whicli iu on ancient basilica would 
have been occupiea by twenty arches. The necessary result is 
that, while an ancient basilica, or a Gothic church either, doas full 
justice to its own longUi, St. Peter’s hH)ka a groat deal shorter 
than it really is. So 'with the height; the height which a 
medisQval architect would havecuiup into thiee or four stages makes 
at St Peter’s only one ?tago ; therefore St. Peter's looks a groat 
deal lower than it really is. Lofty pillars, with little or no 
trifbtiiun and a low clerestory, w'lU often ^ve a great effect of 
at Milan Cathedral* and in many of our pexpndicular 
churdwe. But at St. Peter’s there are no lofty pulars, only 
enormous piers. There is nothing to carr,'^ the eye vertically ; 
there is nothing to carry it horizontally. Nor is there an;ftbing 
fur the eye to rest, on as iho expression of mere repose, as iu the 
Norman and Qerman Romanesi^ue. Again, the colossal statues 
help to take off from the eflect of size. So does the huge 
batoacchino of the misplaced high altar, while the apse, so 
)^lorlou3 at Torcello, is thrown into insignificance. The laull 


U iiidoiHl not peculiar to St. Peter’s or to the style in Hrhick 
St. PettTs is Duilt. This fashion of getting rid of the effect 
of YHMt spaces bv dividing them amo]^ too small a number of 
inoiiiliers jh one which the Kennisaauco inherited from the pseudo*' 
Gothic of Italy. It is exactly the same in Arnolfo’s nave at 
Floretico; it is exactly the same in most of the famous pointed 
churches of Italy, save at Milan, where the German architect was 
able to produce so nuicli nearer on approach to the true proportion 
uiiii effect of a Gothic building, in the nave of Florence the 
effect of a po-i 1 ivi*ly groat height and length is wholly lost Iw 
making the uavo of a few broad sprawling arches, instead of double 
llu* niiiiib(‘r of n.'irrow'iT ones. And the effect there is even worse 
tlinn at ,St. Peter’s, bt'causo there is nothing at St, Peter’s which 
.<<|>ocially reminds us of anything better, while the pointed arrhoe 
at Florence fierce on ns "the coniparisun with the true pointed 
buildiiiga of I'ingland, Goniuinv, and Fraiu’c. But both at Florence 
and at St. Ptder’s every pains has been taken to give a really vast 
cliuvch an nppenranco of far less size than it re, illy has. 

W'Jiat 1 ms Ix cii dime in the Vatican Basilica has been done also, 
though not quite in thu same fulness, iu the patriarchal church 
itsidf. No one would think that St. John Luteran is anything 
like 80 long iH it really is. Papal barbarism has destroyed the 
lung unbroken range of its mighty columns, and the length is 
further intruded on by the huge high altar and its accompani- 
ments. The con**pqiicnco is that St. John's too looks smaller than 
it is. Still here llie lover of antiquity may comfort himself with 
n few things in the rctrochoir and tno cloister ; at St. Peter’s a 
iiiau mu.st go underground to eoo the glorious objects which 
adorned the ancient church, but which the destroying Pontiffs of 
luoderu times thought worthy of nothing but to be stowed away 
ill the dark. There is the exquisite sarcophagus of J unius Bassus, 
one of the loveliest specimens of early Christian srt; there is the 
one Lnporial tonib which Rome still shelters, the resting-place — 
we fear, the riHtxl resting-place — of the second Otto, thrust down by 
Papal envy fi’oin his lawful place in front of his owu Imperial church ; 
there are the ioml» of a long line of Pontiff's who lind a history, 
but who .seem to be deemed less worthy of memory than their 
obs(!iir 6 Huccessors whose names flaunt on every ugly building of 
inodom Rome. It would seem that to no human creature is beauty 
or Huliquity so hateful as to a Pope or a Pope’s nephew. 

At the same time wo must make one exception in favour even of 
the living author of Iho dogma of infallibility. Gne is disgiistcd 
at every corner in Romo with fulsome inscriptions in honour of 
Pius the Ninth, iu somo of which, as in the case of many of his 
predccesHors, the mind of the tlattBi*em seems to have been 
slightly confused bidwcon .Tupihsr and the Bishop of Rome, and 
the siniplo *M’nesiil” or Papa” of earlier times grows into the 
somewhat hoathenish-sounding title of Pontifex Optimns Maxi- 
mus/’ Still we must not forgot that the present Po|[>e has had a 
liund in the great work of the restored basilicai of St. Paul. Wo 
hu\ea vague aotioii that some part of its vast length has been 
.ssicriliml, that the aiii‘i(;nt building w'fisanarchor two longer than 
the present one. Still, even if this be so, the reproduction is close 
enough to iiiaku us umlorstand, betU'r than we can anywhere else, 
what an arcaded biLsiru;a of the first class really was, uud^ how 
glorious a tsq)e of church it was that the first Clirirtian architects 
wrought out of their heathen models. St. Paul’s is the exact con- 
trast to the basilica of the brother Apostle. Hero too something 
has been done in the way of disfigurement in the shape of a 
uiuderii baldacchino overtopping the ancient one ; but vve still have 
the endless rows of marble columns with their arches, four or five 
of them ttiisw'ering to ti single ari’h of St. PoUsr’s. What id the 
result ? Simply that not an incli of the length is lost ; the build- 
ing impresses the eye with its full majesty ; ilb one comphiins that 
St. Paul's looks so much smaller than ho expected to find it. ^ Of 
0001*80 8 t. Paul’s hicks the cupola ; but the cupola and the basilican 
n.ivc cannot be really fused together into a harmonious whole. 
Pisa itself proves this ; where there is the cupolu nt all, it should 
1 j(‘. all in all, as iu the tliree goneratlous of St. Sophia, St. Mark, 
and St. Front. 

But w'u can best call up the effect of the old St. Peter’s, the 
place of the crowning of Charles and Otto, by limking at auotW of 
tlio great Roman chiu'ches, the Liberian Ijosilica or Sla, ilfarta 
Maggiure, Here, as in ibe central colonnades of the old St. Peter’a, 
wo find the purely Greek constructhm of the column and entabla- 
ture applied to the inside of a church. To a Northern eye the 
ai*rangemcnt is stiunge and unpleasing, and it can har^y be justi- 
fied on any jirinciple. The Greek entablature was meant simply to 
siiiipurt its owu pediment, not to carry a wall bs high as 
coumins themselves ; yet the arrangement is not without striki^ 
effects. N owhere does the effect of mere length come out as it does in 
Sta.MariftMaggiore,mdefianceofovoiybarbarousintorruption— hero 
an intercolumniation or so blocked up to receive big images of Popes 
—here on arch cut through the entablature bemuse a Pope took 
a fkney to disfigure the building with a gaudy chapel-— nm the 
nave defrauded of its proper proportion ly the intrumve canopy 
of the great altar. Still the strong horizontal liiio asserts its 
supremocy and gives the building that effect of vast unbrolmn 
length which is lacking alike in the new St. Peterb and in ^ 
John Lateran in its present disfigured state. 1 %e Liberian' 
Basilica is in fiict tbe truest relic of the earliest type of church to 
be found among tbe groat churches of Rome. St. Peter’s is gone , 

St. Paul’s exists only in a figme ; the n^isr6hai church has been 
the victim of the barbarous spovt of Po^ and their Brchitects> 
but the greater church of St Mm Is to show what jS ' 
Ohristien churdi looked like in the da;^ of the first tiiam|Ai 'of l&t 
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fiuth. Of course vrn speak only of the inside* No Imilding woe 
ever more bnrbarotisly disfigured by Papal abominatictis without. 
Ill abort, for four hundred years, as an idlbut invariable rule, where 
a 1 ope has touched, he has destroyed. Why did they not stay at 
Avignon, where there was less to spoil P 


THE WESTMINSTER PLAY, 1873. 
fTlILE representation of the Phwmio of Terence by a company 
X of gentlenien and scholars upon a stage hallowed by tradition 
18 unusually striking at n tune when the revival of old C4>medies U 
much in ihshion, and seems even to Jiavo some intrinsic attraction 
amrt tom the actual merit of the pieces. It is possible that the 
iVfomiib, if produced now as a new pieces, would meet with success ; 
it had a long run on the occasion of its first production, having 
been if tradition tells truth, no less than (bur times in one 

year. This, too, was in spito of a certain amoimi of opposition 
tom. those of the audience who diriiked innovations, who would not 
bear of their old favourite Lavinius being shaken in his monopoly 
of the stfm, and preferred his broad efiects of claptrap and stage- 
carpenterV trickB to tho wit and truth of his rivafs comedies. 
Nowadays, the fact of a play being adapted, not oiiginal, might 
weigh somewhat agamst its chance oi success if the author*s 
oblmtions to his or^nal were confessed so candidly as they are 
by Terence ; in his times tho taste for Greek art and literature was 
so widespre^ and fashionable amongst tho more cultivated portion 
of Homan audiences, that the fact of a play being adapted tom 
the Qredc rather added to than detracted from its merits in their | 
oves. Perhaps if the number of theatres, players, and authors at I 
Kome had been equal to that in London, it would in time have 
become as little necessary to mention that a new p^y was taken 
tom tho G^k as^ it now is to speak of the Trench source 
whence the inspiration of an original Knglish piece has flowed. 
Perhops. too, if long enough time had been given to the develop- 
ment of this taste Ibr foreign literature, the Greek Theatre m 
Itome might have become as established an institution as are now 
the Fren^ Plays in London. What is tolerably certain about the 
PAonnia is that it was received with much approbation in spite 
of the difficulties we l^ve woken of above and others as well, euch 
as the counter-attraction of tho gladiatorial and athletic games,' to 
which Terence is probably referring when^ in the prologue to the 
work wo are now considering, he Tbega his audience to receive his 
phiy with decent silence, and not to treat him as they did on a 
former occasion, liadly enough this seems to have been, (br he 
goes on to say that they all got up and went noisily away in the 
middle of the performance. The play which met with this very 
uuiuistskablo mark of disapproval was the J/tvyra, afterwards 
restored to the stogo and represented, in spite of its first fiiilure, 
with success, owing to the excellent management and acting of 
L. Ambivius Turpio, to whom "the poet infllces a graceful allusion 
in his prologue. The same kind of thing happened to Beaumarchais* 
Fitjoro, of which one is reminded by a certain resemblance between 
Ibe characters of Figaro and Phorniio *, but tbe final success of the 
play in tliat case was more owing to judicious curtailments and 
alterations by tho author than to anything else, 
instances of authors being saved from condemnation by the 
exertions and skill of a particular acUir are by no means rare; 
but the case of Terence and Turpio is probably tlie earliest on 
record. Kvon if tho actor had not come to the poet s aid, it docs 
not seem that the poet would have broken his heart about it. lie 
could apparently alford to write up to bis own taste, and the 
pw?aonco I'f a lower, yet more jjowerlul, rival drawing his whole 
audien(*e away was of less practical importance to him thou it was 
to poor llaydon tbe painter, who was nearly di'iven mad by seeing 
crowds pass by tho entrance to his great picture and throng to see 
Tom Thumb. But in the pictui'e there is probably less to appt*.al 
to the mass than there is in tho Phonnio, The finer touches of 
character, the more delicate strokes of wit, even the gonenil power 
of humorous perception may bo pasaod over unseen and unoariHl 
for ; but tha exquisite old joke of a father, guardian, uncle as the 
case may bo (in this case it is a father), bmng thoroughly dup^ 
and set at naught by his son, ward, or nephew, and his mends will 
always be new and mways appreciated. And it will be appreciated 
not only by boys and youngsters, but by elderly gentlemen, uncles, 
and fatners themselves, whom one might expect rather to tremble 
lest a lilie thing should befkll them as they look at the young 
scap^grace^s success thao to gaze with delight yHay these Brings 
ate BO is a problem for the moralist. It hss been suggested 
that the evil latent in every human heart must have some 



A » Kiwpiu, ur, TO uuce a more numme inscance, a 

P^oa j but than what a terrible refiecUon to think that ^eso 
^ings may come to an end befom benevolent dd genUemen do I 
Then w this coosolation that, in the PAcrmo Ohnmei^ one of the 
old mm who an viotimised, is a very naimhty old man indeed, 
and thorouglriy deserves to bo punished. He has 4br yean been 
successfully deceiving his wife at Athens, who has property at 
Lemnos, which he goes to look after on periodical visits. But 
there is someth^ besides the property which he gooa tP look 
alter, nothing Ism than another by whom he has a grovhHip 
^ughter, named Phanium.. At thQ^gOpening of tbe|byJOhieiM 
is away upon one of.itheBe yiiHs to Bein&os, wbidi place 
and hii purse hate uafiirtiiiiately lOt, her mother Wig dead, tp 


look for Ohremes, whom they know under the* name 
Stilpho, at Athens. Thus, while he is • huOTmg 
fifom I^mnos after them, they axe wandering firiendleM. about 
the streets of Atheua. What more nattiral under these dr- 
cumstances, what more in accordonco with tbe laws of *coinray, 
past, present, and to come, than that they should with a 
young man who is charmed with Phanium, who is equally 
charmed with him P And who out of all Athens could Bus young 
man be except Phaziium^s own cou.:'n, who was alvrays intended 
to marry her r Tho knowledge of this relatiousldp of Course comes 
only at the end of the play, until which time Antipho. having 
married her without tho knowlc^e of bis father Demiplio, who 
has gone to Cilicia to make his fortune, is in constant dread, 
taking her for a pennileas stranger. Meanwhile Phiedrii^ the son 
of Ohremes by his Athenian wife, has firilen dosperatdy in love 
with a music ^1, and cannot command the money demanded for 
Lor purcliase by the '4eno ” to whom she belongs. It is to the 
solution of the difficulties of the two young men, Phasdria 
and Antipho, and the confusion of the two fathers, Ohremes 
and Demiplio, that the energies of PhorraSo the parasite, and Geia 
the slave, oi’e directed. Phomiio is tho kind of , ready, imnudent, 
good-natured busybody whose place in the drama is geuoralW elso- 
whore filled by a Scapin or Sganarello, and in the plays of Terence 
by a Daviis or a Geta. But the character of Phoxmio is leas of a 
common type than are any of those. His independent position 
enables bim to give freer reins to the play of his ready fiiincy and 
quick energy of action. There is a mixture in him of real good- ' 
humour and desire to help those who have been uniformly kind to 
him, with a keenness of eye for his own advantage, and a coolness 
of calculation as to consequences, which is exceUently conceived. 
His reply to Gets, for instance, is admirable. Geta, althoi^h 
delighted at the readiness of his plans and the courami -mth which 
ho carries them out, is a little anaid of their poasime results,, and 
the following dialogue takes place between them 

Ok. O vir fortis. aUqiie auiious. Yeram hoc siajM, Phonnio, * 

Vercor, ne istnc fortitude in norvum erumpat denique, 

rn. Ah ! 

Xon ira (!st : faetam ent periclum : jam pedum vliia est via. 

Quot me (‘cnse» homines jam deverbenwne usque od neeem 

HonpiteH, turn cives ? quo magls novi tanto sieplus. 

Odo duut, en unquani tiuurtarum audistl mi hi scriptam dlcam ? 

This is the very acme of cool confident audacity, and only to bo 
paralleletl by Balzac’s Mercadot. 

The most imnarkable thing about Toroncc*a comedy as opjiosed to 
the comedies of modem days is perhaps tho almost entire absence 
of fciualo interest. In tho Phormio there arc many aasertions as to 
the chams and beauty of Phknium, which are remarkably safe from 
contradiction as she never appears on the stage. Ho that the effect 
of the whole mi^lit be not inaptly compared to that of a Bm^hier 
de Seville wherein Kosina shoiiTd be much talked of, but never 
actually heal'd or seen. Yet there is a force in tiie humour 
and diction of the liatin comedy which carries on the interest 
from beginning to end. Perhaps the cleverest scene in the play is 
that which Coiman has pointiKl out for its combined terseness and 
hiiinour ; the scene in which Demipho asks the advice of his friends 
Ilogio, ('ratiniis, and Crito, singly and in order, as to bis conduct 
ill tiio emergency which at tho moment perplexes him. j£aeh of 
tlie first tv^'o gives hia opinion with great gravity, eacli entirely 
disiigrcriug with tbe other. Onto, the third, wise in his generar- 
tiun, replies that on nfiair of so great importance requires furUier 
delil^ration. Hogio then gravely asks Demipho, ** Numquid nos 
visP and the unforimiate Demipho replii»8 i- 

FeclHtis probe ; 

InccrtioT sum inulto quam.Uudum. 

It is difficult see how the varying emotions of Phormio 
can have been adequately represented under the frxed mask 
of tho Homan comedy; but to a modem actor the part 
affords many opportunities which were made the moat of 
by its interpreter at 'Westminster. The whole performance 
indeed was creditable and careful, but, as its principal weight 
falls upon Phormio and Geta, it may be specially remark 
that tlie representative of Geta also delivered himsmf with ex- 
cellent ompnaais and discretion, and showed that he could act 
when silent as well as when speaking. His unavoidable absence 
on tho third and last niglit of the porfornianoe was much to hs 
regretted. If one were to venture on a suggestion, it would ho 
that tho airs of La Fille de Modtmte Attyot sound a litBe out . 
of keeping with stories of Ijomnos and Athens, although for all ‘ 
we know they may be bettor worBi hesring than the modi which 
Flaceus arranged for the piece on its first production, whea^vt 
L. Postumitts AllnnuB and L. Cornelius Merula were curule mdiles. * 

Tho Prologue, as usual, touched upon the prominent topics of 
the day, and contained allusions to tbe improvements in the audi- 
torium of the theatre. The Kpilogue, unrilm itspredeceesors, did 
not rely mainly on hits at the follies of the d?y, iDtrodocing these 
only casttiEy in the course of a dialogue among a somewhat 
boteriitfeneoas set of people. Terence, Com^, Tragedy, 
and Palstaff meSt and hold converse, and Falsti^, on heumg 
^^alatms and excursions’* without^ falls as though dead, aiid 
Oomedy asserts that his dead body is that of Ajax, and orils in 
tltfoo '^cauridici** to support her asK^ertion. The conceit is per- 
haps fiuyfetohed, but it. is clothed in ch>ver elegiacs, and the whole 
Epilogue, which coneludes with a panegyric tom Terence on the 
reign of Queen Sfiirabeth, was as uw received as usual 
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convkrteo wine. 

T IIK conxordloji of wine ie a form of mlBslonary entorpriHe 
xviilch irveu Mr, Ifinx. Miillor would fjcavcely connect with 
tlio sci(!iice n[ ndiirloii. Converted wiiu? is, it a polite name 

for lorg^»d wino; hut there are different kiiida of converfiion. b’or 
iuKlancL', a man named lletnini le Blanc has juat htwn Hciitencc<l by 
the Recorder of London to a yoar’ii* mipriaomucnt for huviiiff con- 
verted bad clMimpnpio into cLanipnfriic of {^ood repuU’i by 
diangfiiifj the ctirhs ami the in which the bottlea wert‘ paclcL'ii, 
nndputtn\KfoTjf«Ml labels on tlmh<dll«s. He forced tlidahels. and 1ms 
been x'ory properly puinVhedfor it ; hut what shall he saiil of tlio'^e 
who forgo the wine as well as the lubulsP Jf a milifinan mixes ii 
little water with liit« millc, ho ia liable to tine or impri^'ioiinent ; 
hut the wine inevclmrils seem te fiuicy that they nve at llbi'vty to 
sell ft» wine 0 li piid which contains hnrdly any w^Tu^ nt all, and 
which in sol no contains ahsolntidy not a particle of wine. 
At first Hgbt tuio is lompted to sny that wine merchants wlio do 
such thing's ai’o liohlo to lie pTo.-iiecuW and punishoil under the 
Adulteration Aelj but the question la not quite so simple as it 
appears to be. 

Messrs, (.liibev, who have luidertftlfcn ilio dofence of the 
trade, have tlmiwii down a direct chnllengo on tliis subject. Jn 
their latest circuliit an assurance is }jivc‘U that the “ purity and 
gciiuineiicss of every article in this list is gimvunleed and can be 
aHcortaiiK'd by analysis in uccovdmice with the Adnllerulion Act.'* 
But, then, xvhat is purity and geimim uess ? In the ciivul.a* 
we are told thnt “ all the undenuen tinned sherric.'^ purolv of 
Spanish gi'oXxtli**; but in a letter the Junes Messrs, (lilbey 
deny that sneh n Ihiiig ns puro Spanish sherry over comes to tliis 
country, *'Sh<*rrv onlj' the niilural Hiiiount of snirit 

produced by feiineututimi may,'’ wo are told, “ he fouiul in 
Spain,** but it never reaches iOnglaud, or at. Itvist not im- 
ported by Hlessrs. CiilL-y. Messrs, ftilhiy's sben*ies always 
contain “a ftulliciejit pvesi*rvmg power ’’—quant ity not slated - 
and this, preoerx'ing power is alcthol. Wo ans asked to be- 
lieve lliiit rtlcoliol is a very exponsixo ingredient, and add.^ c.m- 
sidenibly to the cost of llit* Bo-called wine. Of course Mesavs. 
(lilbey may make a point of invariably using th(' ve.ry best (Jogiuic 
brandy for the for li heat ion of even their pido fcheiTy (thre<» years 
old) at rj». 6d. a bottle. It i« known, however, that cheap shendea 
lire occasionally fort ithid with silcoliol which is distilliHl fnuu potatoes, 
beetroot, luai^e, and other suhstanecH, and has no sort of eonnevion 
xvith the grape. This alcohol is a very clieap article, and ii is 
BUiiply hechu.Ho it is cheaper tlian roarwitie tha l it is so largely 
used, Messix tiillk*} su]j|)ly another l»ind of .dn iTy at u, 3r/. Ii 
bottle, which they liune.stly enough call “(.’nstlc Jlambro' SluuTy,” 
llanihuTg,” they meution for iIkj information of their custohuV^ 
^*iR not a piaeo of tiroduction, but from iU Ixdng a fnH' port bus 
more facilities than any oilier place for colJ»)etiDg, nianipulntimr, 
and i>r«servijig t lie clieap4*v wines of many other (•oimtiics.” Wo 
do not hu]Mten to kianv aiiytliing about this partienlur (?astlo 
Ifambro’ Shrriy- “intU'cd we need hardly s^iy that we. are 
discuBsiiitf only Mo«.srs. Crilbe-ys arguments/ mid not their 
wines— but. xve arc aware, in ctuiirnon with llio rest of lh« world, 
tliat llambro’ Sherry generRily Ims .a very notorioua reputation, 
W» find thn following anulysis of a saniple of it in a 
number of Mr. Ritl ley’s IFi/w* TnnJr ('trrnlar : — 40 gallons of 
line potato spirit, at is. 4^/. per gallon on the spot; 5O gallonb of 
pure Elbo water, cost nti; 4 gallons of capillaire, i/. ; 10 gallons, 
to bn liberal, of luscious wine or gmpe juice, 2/. ; charge,^ for cvislc, 
work, labour, aliipping, 1^0., bring the total cost up to 7/. 2fl. Tho 
mixture was shipped as Elbe nr ITaiidjurg i^hen-y, at jl. 15s. ; and 
it ia stated that a bottle of this stimululing bevnragi? was limnd to 
contain 38 per ceul. of proof-spirit. AVe are not suggesting that 
aU fiborry, or even all Hamburg iSherry, is ns bad «a« this. All we 
wish to pdlnl out is i hat , if u dealer wore to be pro.secut<*d for 
fiulling tln.s concoc-lioii, ho would no doubt ho able to prove that 
in the tradu there w really no standard of purity and genuineness, 
that all sheny is more or lc.««a mnnip^dated,” and that a p'ont 
deal <jf liquor pasBeft current ns wine which is nearly, if not quite, 
as artificial as the Haiubro’ brew. A wine with 40 per cent. cif 
oksohol in it is ctMtainly not pure and gen nine wine in the proper 
Bonso of Ihoee words, h\it then there is a iechnictil sense in which 
the words may be applied to almost any mixture. Alcssrs. Oilljey, 
who w to Hamburg for shciTy, also go to France for port ; but it 
would be iftton'sting to know what relation “ French port,” or 
Bcrassilloii (is. 4r/. a bottle), hears to the genuine juice of the 
^pe. M.. (luyot says he has seen under his own eyes, and under 
ma ifiBj^tion of the (Justom**! louse otficei'^ 15 per cent, of makso 
i^iiit added to eoch cask of Roussillon, It is true,” he adds, " it 
wen (hr exportation”*, and there can bo no doubt that a con* 
Md^ble quantity of this doctored liquor comes over bore, and 
some of it is sold ns real ixjrt. Of course wo do not moan to sny 
that Messrs. Oilbey'*s Roussillon is of thin quality ; but only that, 
if it were, it might still be contended, from tho trade point or view, 
that it was a phro and genuino wise,, because three words haye 
ooma to be uaed in quite a uon^aturai sense. 

In regard to sherry genovnlly there are one or two fiietS which 
Hj^pear to bo beyond dif^pute. In the first place, three is such a thing 
as pure natural sheiTy, or at least it has b^n known in other days, if 
it nas now eonscd to exist. By nure natural sherry is meant the 
juice of the mpe, fortified only by the alcohol inodueed by fer- 
mentation. We have tho hi^ authority of Ih*. Gommn for 
Haying that, if the fewnontation of ^ine is perthot, it ptodueesj 
sufiicicnt uicohol to prcBorvethe wino for a century in any country^ 


“ iShurrv/’ says Mr. Ford, ** is a purely artificial wino, and 
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refrrji'd to rchifc4, of course., only to the mixing of difibrent 
qiialiti's of guiiuiuo wine; but in the modem process ofmaani&c- 
iiirt* tho problem PtMUiia to be how to dispense with the pure juice 
of tho yrape fia much as possiblo. First of all the grapes 
aiu plsistoriui over with sulphate of lime, which removen^tho 
liirt.ivic niul malic acids, and substitutes sulphuric acid*, and a 
further do«*c of vitriol is added by each butt b<rfng Impregnated ^ 
with the fames of bunung sulphur. Next, in additfon to various 
iiigrertients which are intended to impart colour and flavour, the wino 
is torilficd by the nddition of spirit sufllcicitt to raise the alcoholic 
strength of tho liquid to 35 or 50 por cent, of proor-spirit. The 
ordifiiiry sherry of couim<-‘i*oo is, therefore, a mixture of alcohol, 
vitriol, and grape juice; but a great deal of It contains no^pe 
juice 111 all, its place lifting taken by BUgared Water with a littio 
iiavouring. It is very hard to say what is genuine or pure about 
a concoction of this kind. It li assuredly not wine, in the proper 
sense of ilm word, because vimuis other is an impoTtiU 3 |:Charaoter- 
istic of wine 1 and, instead of ether, this mauuflictmd kherry 
coniaiitB only ii fiery and con'osivo spirit. Tho wino merchants 
have Ik'cu rlrivcu to admit tliat sheiry ia not, properly speak- 
ing, wino; they now r*all it a cordial or a etimul^t, and 
plcndthiitit is wine only in a tocluiical and comnireeia] senke. 
But this is exactly tho argument 4>f the luilk-soUers, coflbe*dealere, 
luiisterd mfinufai'tiircvs, and other tniders; and the magistxatos 
have refused to lislt^n to it. It haa been decided that milk' and 
water is not- pure milk, that cofleo and chicory, is not pure 
colfeo. that pure inuBlard doc*s not moan mustard, flour, and 
turmeric, rmd that alum is not a proper ingrodiont in. bread. 
Wliy tiirtii sliould Bhorry wine, whicli contains scarcriy any wine, 
hilt 11 great <h‘al of alcohol and vitriol, bo c^msidared to bo “ pure 
mid genuine ’* ehoriy ? There is no reason why tlie wins merchants 
should lint he allowed to sell this mixture, datestablo ns it is, if 
peo]) 3 (» with their eyes open are mad enough to go on buying and 
drinking it *, but it is dimcult to see why thoy should be entitled t(> 
soli it IIS wine without any warning that it is, in point of fact, not 
wine, but a strong spirit adnltorated with sulphiino acid. It may 
perhupa be difiiciilt to dotlrm exactly in all casos what is to lx> 
considered winw and what spirits ; hut there is a brood distinctimi 
lietwcen tho two kinds of liquor which overvbody underatnuds. Jt 
is not imniaic.riiil to a iimn whether ho drinks a glass of alcohol or 
a glass of wino ; tho efiect on his neryos, on bis stomach, and 011 
his constitution geneitillv is verj' difliuront in the one oaso iVotn 
what it is in thn mhiir. It does not seem fair, tlierefore, that when 
a man asks for n glass ofaherrjq a wino merchant or publican should 
ha ollowcd with perfect impunity to ktvc him with a poisonous 
mixture of potato or beetroot brandy and oil of vitrioL 
Wino merchante who wish to deal fairly with tiieir customere 
sboiihl furnish an rmalysis of theif wines by which tliey may be 
Itnown and tested. There wonlJ then lie Home hold on iho dealer. 

If he gave out that there was only fto much ymr cunt, of alcohol in 
his wine, that Iho alcohol was gonuine grape brandy, and that the 
rest of tho liquor was real wine ; and if it were sliowii that this was 
not !i fair dcreriptiou of Ihtj liquor, ho ctmld bo piuiishod for the 
fraud under the .\dnltiiratlon Act. At presout, whatever may 
bo proved to he tho character and cmapositioii of the liquor, the 
deoJor can iihvays turn round and say, “ This is not porliaps xvhat 
you call wine, but it is wlmt we choose to call wine ; it is the 
wino of coiuiuevc/e,” A grocer who wishes to mix chicory with 
his cofleo, or flour with his cocoa, can do so safely only by pro- 
claiming franklv on the. label what, is iho uature of the aiticlo ; 
and there is no 'reason, as far as w’o can see, why a similar rule 
should not bo applied tv) w’ino merchants. I'he principle of the 
Adulteration Act Ih that monutacliirerB and traders miiy adulterate 
if they (‘hoose* if they take cai*e to lot it be known that 
Uieir gondH are aduitenitod ; mid ofl wino inerchants have 
twisted the nomenclature of wino alhigethor out of its original 
meaning, they might reasonably bo required to give some idea 
of tile nature of the liquors Vhicli they soil under arbitrary 
and unmeaning nameH, There is, however, another way in 
which tho e.vcAisivo adulteration of wines might be eflectually 
checked. It is a fraud not only ou the public, but on tho revonne. 
Natural wine, which is supposed to contain not more than 26 
pc^ cent, of proof-spirit, pays is. a ffollqu duty $ aartifloial wlne^ 
with from 26 to 42 per cent, of prooikspirit, pays 2$, 6 d. a gallon ; 
while ftpirits of proof strength nave to pay 10s. a gallon. It is 
obvious, therefore, that the manufaetuiu ot highly alcoholiaedwinai 
is really a form of smu^ling.. It ia a mode of importing spirit 
under the disguiso of wine, mid at the lower duly ; and tins wine 
is, in point of iaOt, lakgely used imtead of hpirit for various 
purposes. The way to prevent this is simply fbr the Chan- 
cellor of tho Exchequer to revise the duties, so that in' the case of 
all wines over the naturei standaikl of alcohol, Mint riudl ba 
elmrged os spirit. No plea can be advanced on nchalf of the 
traders who would sufies from this measure. The prodeetton 
and sale of doetosed and diluted spirits in the naiae of 
wine ia in every way^ nodeious and lUwnioefuL It . is emunliimi 
oheating^aad poisoning eombineil, and ootiung bettor ooula MUl 
the countiiy than that it should be placed ^todsr the samaMstriodlmi 
as tire sato of honest alcohed to itovarioas^tomia. Tbewkie giolMi 
too will jperiiaps some dayto^ hiOrerto they Jreiwff ^ 

to their own ruin, been pteyto||( toto of the msrririsW ' 

The ohirist of tire latter ai<IN> iijsairelw!ge*toiijas of an artiflehd.te 
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TwHieir, they m% mot^ oauly nianipiilated' «nd iioita^iod ; 

m ni^th^JtLicoof th«|p9iftpe » mixed aiicl the lem 

imponeiit it ^oukm m uinppodieiit ; aud indeed ve new find 
8W<5 w TCgaxd^ ae an exploded aumei^ 

amen, and mt au^i^ umionaaiiidalociihc^ie mixtures are tafting 
thw ^eae. ' The manufimttkxo ofi ahitm wines has now reachtid a 
^nt aOwhioht the owners of Yineyasda maybe expected to perceive 
ij^ le not exacth^r their inteKst that the use of grtpes should 


SUWAY FUXEILVLa 

A QUI^TION lias been euggested as to the right to bo buried 
on Sunday. It is the most convuulont day for numerous 
elaa^ of the population h) attend iuuenUs 5 imJL on the other 
hand, resideuts. cm roods looding to cemetcnes aro likely to regard 
Sunday fonerala as a nnieanee. ^ It appc^ijs that the Ooxnniissioners 
of Seweva, who are the Burial lh>ard for parishes within the 
Cityi have been taking adviQs on the question whether porishionors 
have a right to be buried on Sunday, aud counsol inclines to 
thiuk they have. The quehtion has never been judicially deter- 
mmed \ but a ci^tuiu of burying on Suiulays lias gononiily pre- 
vail, and the rigiit appears to bo rocoguizod by a CWon of 1604, 
which proceeds on the ossuuiption that tlio parishioners, aud not 
the parson, chooee the day for the ftmersl, end give notice of it. 

mmister shaU refuse or delay to hury unv eorj)si^ that is 
brought to the churchyard, conveuleut w'lu’uiiig CKiing given him 
thereof beforehand.’* It has been judicially declared that this 
waiwng must be convenient in referouce to the time, disttince, aud 
vamus vocations of the clergymmi, for that which might bo a con- 
venient warning in one cuso or in 0110 parish might, not be so in 
another. The word “ thoiwolf’* must be tideen to reler not to the 
fimt, of the corpse having betm brought to the churchyard, but to 
the intentUm to bring the corpses, and tho word “ bolbro” must be 
understood “ before tne corpse is brought.” Tho canon Ijeing ptiual, 
a pers^m wjceeding under it against a dk'rgj iuftu would be niquired 
to show that everything therein uientioacd fiad Wu ^^trictly complioil 
witli j and it may be inferred from a reported case that a “ convenient 
waxuing ” must be such as would emdue a clergynuin to imike.bis ar- 
xaa^^emenU andpreparu himself for his duty in mooting the corpse at 
the proper time and pliwse, as well as to atTord time for preuariilg 
the ^ve. or whatever elec might bo remiisite. It muat be re- 
aaemoered that the common law, aa genonuly understood, cast the 
duty of providing burial upon the person under whose roof tho 
death took place. Such person ** wos bound to carry the body, 
dDcaatly covered, to the place of burial,” and it w ould seoui that 
he ought to be allowed Ui perform this uupfeasmit duty with all 
convenient speed. In many cases prompt burial would* be neces- 
aary, partioulady as tho person who would be bound to 
bury^ would apparently not bo bound to provide u coffin. 
In time of pestilence even a day’s delay of bur ml of the 
dead might be fatal to the living; aud muuy stoidea attest 
the pc^ular belief that sufTorers fioin cholera aud other 
^demtes hpvo, uu^r pressuie of 8 ui>])<)sed neceasity for prompt 
ilkterment, been buried oven before they were dead. These con- 
siderations make it probable that burial on Sundays would be held 
to be a coiiunon law right, aud, if so, it may be Iloubted whether 
a Burial Board or Secretary of State could make a itgulatioa 
closing a cemetery on Sundays. It would probably be held by the 
Oottri uf Queeu’s Bumh tlmt such a nmulaviou was in ofibet a pro- 
hlbitioB, and ther*;fore unauthorized by the statute under wl^ 
it would purport to bo made. 

It ie difficult to question the soundness of this opinion; 
and therefore, unless the I^islature interferes, the ** scenes 
of drinking and riot” which are coninlaiued of ati Sunday 
iiuMUBla muat couiinm!. It is douhtfid aW whether the Legis- 
lature would interfi)re to deprive the pour tuiui of the opportiuuty 
of emoying himself at &' irieud’s funeral. It may h» readily be- 
lieved that Sunday fuaerals are ae annoying to quiot people who 
happen to live near cemeteries aa Sunday bands were to tho 
dwellers noai* Hyde Park, A funeral party arriving at the 
City Cemetery at Ilford would bo entitled to the privileges of 
bendjide travelltsrs, aud would not be likely to leave their privi- 
leges ununproved. But novertheless a regulation pr<jhibiting 
Sunday funends could hardly be conriden^ aa made for tm 
midntexmiiee of public decemOT ” undei' the Act. Counsel remarlcDd 
hs his opinion that the indecency complained of would still 
jMsevail on week days; but this perj^pa is hordW an answer 
to those who regard it os particulariy indtgumt on Su ndays, Of 
OQum fewer neople drould eoipo on week days, because many could 
not. Maye theur work, and therefoco fewer ueuple would get dy on k j 
bnttlMm it would be said that fitiier<^ should be held on Sundays 
‘ lorthe JW purpose that people may come. It would be inte- 
rei^ 1 y «h>w someJhimg of. the reaimff which induced ibe 
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Sunday thnerals. For many oentmm probabfy Ac queitfcns 
ooiild not have appeared doubtful. The saying that 
Ae day. the bettor the. deed” would have b^ held a euwfeit# 
BUBwi^ to it. if quarter-day fells on Sunday, a temmth rinty fe io 
pay hie rent, and if he does not pay H, Ae Jandlord dietrahl 
on Monday momiitg. The ancient law was ritu% and Sabbata- 
rianism has not ohimgcd it. ' 

Tu a ease where an action was brought against an incumihcsd fe? 
refusing to solemnize a marriage, the Court seems to have Aought 
Aat it was essential U> tlie plaintilTs c^ise Ui show that the <mh- 
iendiinb, at the time of tho rcausst made to him, was able to perfeMfsn 
the corainony and not enffogea in the performance of any other djUdy- 
The actum was brought by the man, and the woman Im died ofUr 
the refiisttl. If Ae bad a fortune, this circumstance of her spoofly 
(leaA might perhaps have aiTorded ground fitr olaimiag what 
lawyers call s;)ecial clamsgo ” in the actioii. Formerly one mi^ht 
bo manriod auywhoi'M, hut by an Act of Utjorge IL partis 
are cotitmc^l to the church of Ae paririi where one of Aeaa 
has resided for a certaiu Ume; iM os an iuciimhent of a 
church might prevent iiuy othei' eler^iiMWi from performm|r 
tho marriage iNitr\‘ice in his chiuxih, it ma>y perhaps be saiw 
that the duty to soltuuuue marriage is now cast on hi^. 
But the duty would bO to marry on request, and the Ooort 
conslden^rl that, in the case before it, request whs iusuffi- 
cieiuly nllogoti. “One party might w'iA to imuiied, the oAar 
not : the irVquesL )uu.^t be by both,” It was doubted Wliethev Ao 
duty iU'obe upon notice of the licence being given iu the 
luau. lie mi::* lit be engaged in some previous duty before he usd 
knowledge id' the licence, and thiit would surely oonstitoto a^go^ 
defence. It could not be i:»tiid that uuder all ciicuiiLStances he was 
bound to t^tircHS himself to the particular occupation of maitying 
thestv piiriieH us i^iou as tho Ifeenee was iiutified to him. It waa 
tUN»uined in tho ojvvuueiit on tlds case that it is not optional whether 
or not a elergyuiau will bury ; but all Aat the Uiuui said aa to 
uotu'o aud ucciipaiion iu other duties would appear appUcabW to 
the case of bvirhil. it was routeiided that on a(*.Uou would lie fox 
retWing to oduikiister the Sacrament ; but Aat is doubtful, Ko 
^tion lies for refusing to celebrate IHvine Service, bocuuso “ these 
is no iudividusl wrong.” 

The statutes lorbiddiug cortaiii things to bo dono ou Sundays 
ore evidence that under the common law these things were perr 
mitied. Thus a statuUi f»f llemy M. enacts that all feirs and 
luarkeU hold ou Sundays should cease, except oa the four Bundaya 
iu harvest. A statute of Itldwaird Vi. ckuacts that Ohristmas 
<iocKl ‘Friday, and all SuudayB, shall be kept as l^dydays,. but m 
harvest or any 0 Acr tims w'hen ruMsessity Aail require, guy kuMl of 
work may be done upon Aoso days. It was declared by Jamca L 
that tlaucing, archmy, Aic. were lawful, and no such huoust mirA 
ahoukl bo forbidden on Sundays after service. The I^ng saya, w> d 
his words would be true now, that the prohibitiou of these gami 
led Ui filAy tippling and lewdness. The practice of miciieiy qq 
holydays was enjoined by various staAtes* But the infiwwM?ft d 
Ae Ihiritans now began to prevail, aud luider Charles XX, a stotgAfr 
was pissed which prohibits tnufesumn and artificers feom waking 
at their ordinaiy callings, and whlA also prohibit Ao a^e 
hawking of wares aud floods. This brief sumiuury wiU sufib'e to 
Aow that the duty, if it existed at oouuuon law,, to bury on 
Bunday, has not been a^ctod bv legislation. 

The custom of feasting at iuneruls lias always pigvgiled in 
England, and as. Bunday is a convenient dav fe>r an excursioia to g 
ce^ter}^ so it is a usual day for a good dinner and pfenfy ^ 
drink. The reeve of the manor of Hinton spent, between the 
doaA of Lord Berkeley and his interment, seven bushels and thx>e»- 
quarten of beans in fetting one hundred geese kir his funonl 
fesat. It appears probable that this eulertaiiimeiit was postponed 
until Ae geese were fei ; and mThape a medieval imble, at once 
hospitable and thrifty, might have endeavoured to dio just whan 
his larder was well stocked. A Middi^namh Ae duty ia incul- 
cated of kM>ping a good table during a mortal sickness of 
Ae house-waster, and of course that duty would bacoma 
even more peremptory after his death. It is soidi^ in 
reference to thoae who attended Ae funeral of 
Xtiehard 11., ner Brud qui aoa Mtaret ad prtmdimn poaf UdwisSL 
The same may probably be said of many Sunday visitors io Bferd. 
but then they invito themselves. It is fortunato that the right w 
reading or saying any sos^lled religious service iu Anvoli^ildlS 
has not yet been ccnceded ; for, if it liad, we Aould fear 
betweeu Ihnatics and rowdies the condition o£ Aat ceiaeteiy sod 
Ac approaches to it might become mtolembfe. hi Ac^ ociuata^ 
itselt^ orders or some approach to it, might be maintained % a 
auificiest foce of constables, but spouten aud their attmufeut 
crowds would be a ffrievous uulsaoce to the ncighlwurhoodL Wa 
oso hardly doubt, howevar, Aat Buuday funo^ muat be pas* 
mittod, at least until Ftuiitnitetit gives pow^ to interfera wfA 
the% Fsriisnieut will be Ay tri doing tbat,.huw<uver 
tablmjplHui SablMtoriHuisBUMy eombine to press it, Tim pfejUfj 
maifs friends, or those who mil tJseiuaelyca so, fum certmn to' 
pfein Aat. one of his few pleasums, a Bunda^ ItoarlriiiNi 

tskA amy IWmi him for Ae convenience of wealAy dwaAgg in 
auburbsn villae. 

TOkiTHEATUFfe 

/ \T71t1fesatm ore ximBt amusing when they borrow, most laigely 
K' feopt the French, The H eccentricity” in Aiwaocte, oaUed a 
Wwdmi^ Mtvekf whi A now delights full housiin at the Court 
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Theatre, ia itti old and vahied friend, Chajfusmt, dn pmlh d^Italiet 
altered to the modem fashioii and trimmed Mrith English flowere* 
ft is, when well acted, irresiRtibln, and no better example could 
bo found of Bkill in constructing a piny of sustainea interest 
out of trivial ami grotesque incidents. It is in length a comedy, 
aud io nature an extravagant farce. The bridogroom hurrying 
over London in quest of a straw hat of partiouhir make and 
trimming, while the wedding party in iMght cabs follow fast 
upon bis Hying traces, and appear shoitly after him in every 
WM?no, presents a sort of parody »»f Orestes pursued by tlio Eunes. 
Tlio bridogroom, taking a ride in Hyde Park in the early mt>rijiiig, 
became sei>arated from his horse, wuitdi availed itself of its liberty 
to devour part of a straw hat which it found hanging on a bush. 
The luit belongod to Mrs. Maior-Oeneiiil JJuntliiuider, who, 
having quitted the house of her distinguished oud imwlble hiis- 
biind tor the ostensible purpose of buying a pound and a half of 
Barcoloua nuts, avails iierself of the opportunity to inoct in the 
Park a young and dashing officer of tiie. (Juards. Having for 
the mow comploU*, enjoyment of hia society taken off her hat and 
hung it on a bush, it is partly eaten" by Mr. Woodpecker 
Tapping B horse, and of coiirso if the lady goes home without it, 
her bu^and will be liliely to ask more questions tiuui she can 
veniently answer. Her admirer, being in humour bound to see her 
relieved from the cmbarmssnieiit which he has caused, assists her 
in tracing Mr. Woodpecker Tupping to his house, and reemirea 
with poiiiimloiis tlmnits tlmt that gentleman, laying all other oiiai- 
ncss aside, and ceasing ev(^ry'exciiS 4 !, shall pnjcure a hat like that 
which lia'i b<?en destroyed, mid shall allow the Lidy and her lover 
the shelter of his house while he makes the nocessaiy' search among 
the bouneti shoiis of the West End. He is exiaicting at that 
moment the anlval of his bride imd her friends, who uro to call for 
him on the way to church ; and indeed lie has hardly time to con- 
ceal Mrs. Major-Cjenera! nunthimder imd Captain ilapp in two 
closets when the wedding party enter in grand proc^sion, and in- 
form bim that eight (Uios are* wailing at the door. The brido*s 
uncle Bopaddy, who possesses the inestimable advantage for stage 
purposesof being impenetrably deaf, had arrived bt'^forehaiid, and is 
iielping hiuiself to sherry at the shleboard in the dining-room. 
The bridegroom, driven almost to di^spuir, pretends that he has lost 
the licence, nnd takes the whole party to the door of a 
fashionable milliner, which, as they come from the coun- 
try, they are easily persuade<l is the eutranco to Doctors* 
Commons. ^ The poor young man fancies that one bonnet is 
very like another, nnd that ho shall obtain without difficulty 
what be requires ; but, afte.r sui'mouniing a fresh coinidication 
arising from the fact that the mistress of the shop recognizes in 
bim a faithlcBs lover, he learns the oppalliiig fact that there was 
only one of those particuku* hats in sUick, nnd it had been lately 
sola to tlio Marohiouess of Market Ilavborough. AVhile this e.x- 
planation is taking plnce in a side room, the wedding party, grow- 
ing impatient, leave the eight cabs at tlie door and come upstairs. 
The milliner's book-keerior arrives at the same moment wet 
through, and wishes to cliange bis clothes beforti beginning the 
buaineBB of the day. This he attempts to do behind his desk, 
while the wedding party, supposing him to be the Kt^islrar, ap- 
proach with profomid bows and reouest him to inscribe their 
names and aduresscs Heriaiiin in a book which lies upon the desk. 
The poor man, bewildered and sliivcriiig with cold, at lust gathers 
his clothes as well as he can about his piirson, and makes a bolt of 
it, while the entire wedding party rush till' in frantic pursuit of the 
supposed Registrar, wdiose assishuice they deem indispensable to 
the solemnization of the marnagu. The 'bridegroom takes advan- 
tage of their starting on a false scent to deport as quietly os 
he can for the mansion of tlie Marchioness, who is about 
to give a morning concert. Ihc Duke <if Tumiptop.sliire, 
ono of tbo guests, has already arrived in full dress, and wear- 
ing his ribbon and gainer, ond hna just helped himself to 
a iieuny tart from the luncheon-table in an udioiiiing nuim. 
The consumption of this delicacy is iuferi’uptod by the arrival 
of the unluc% bridegroom, whom the Duke iiustakes for a fam^uis 
Italian singer," while ho mistakes the Duleo for a particularly swell 
footman. Tbo Italian, having been asked by the Marchioness to 
sing two songs for 3,cxx> guiuoas, gallautly answered that be would 
sing three for a flower from her l^yehip's bouquet. The bridegroom 
adroitly avails himself of his supposed character to say that wdiat 
he really wants to malvo him sing his best is a hat of ebanuing < 
design lately sent from a particular shop. The Marchioness is all 
smiles and compliance *, sho brmgs him a hat in a box, but un- 
fortunately it is not the hat he wants, and she at the same time 
begs bim to favour tbo company with a song. She tells him that 
the hat he wanU has bc( 3 n given to her friend Mra. Major-General 
Bimthunder, and at the moment of his disappointmont and confusion 
the wedding-party, who have made their way into the house and 
devoured aU tho luncheon, come upon the s^e in a delightful 
state of elevation from champagne; and a wild dance ^ ail the 
ctuuraoters succei^s, in which Uie Dujm, taking for liis pamw one 
of the bridesmaids, porfurms with Siirprising vigour.^ AVe leam 
afterwards that the unde's father mistook the niahaiou of the 
Marchioness for 8 t James’s Hall, imd is going to wrilo to the 
Tmu to complain of the treatment he and his party received in 
being tamed fiuminai*ilv into tho street. 

bridegroom, still goaded onward by inexorable necessity, 
now arrives at the house of Msjor-Gcneraf Buuthunder, who hiui 
been expf»otiug from ten o*clock in the luoniing to half-put five in 
the afh^oon the return of his wife from her purchase of a pound 
and a half of Barcelona nuts. The Migor-General, sufrering from 


hoadachn, is taking a footbath. He is sitting dothed oa to his 
upper i>art in the fullest possible uniform, with a screen drawn 
partly round him, and a blanket covering the bath in which he has 
pluceii his feet. The bridogroom arrives, and after addii^ some 
move hot water to the bath, and shutting up the Major-ueneral 
in the screen, he pnx^eeds to search the house for tbo much-desired 
lint, w'hich however ho cannot find, for tho simple reason that Mrs. 
Mujor-Gciv-'rul Dunthunder is the strange lady whom he has left 
at his own house, and there was only one hat in all London of this 
pattern— niuiiely, that which was devoured by his horse. The bridal 
party arrive at the Major-GeneraVs house just as the bridegroom 
quits it in despair, and tliey tliink that this is the bride’s future 
hituie, wht're they may make themselves os comfortable as circum- 
stance.'} admit. Tim bride’s father and the General exchangi^ 
hoots, and when the General starts in pursuit of the brideggoonr, 
w hom ho supposes to be a burglar, his pace is happily checked by 
a misfit, ifltiniately all the characters are assembled in the 
street between the bridegroom's house and a police-station. £x- 
liau.stod with the fatigue of a long day’s chase after the bride- 
groom, and denied admittance to his house, thoy sit down on the 
muddy bteps imtil a member of the forao appears and proceeds to 
run tlioiu all in. Recent evtnits cause this pai*t of the performance 
to Im 3 received with immenso applause. The bridegroom becomes 
aware that the Indy slmt up in his house is the wite of the angry 
(TBueral, whom ho has only just distanced in the race. The only 
rt'source is to get her to come out of his house and be shut up in the 
station. He drops ii coin into tho hand of a policeman, and chaiges 
the lady with being drunk and disorderly. The policeman 
exclaims, I know yer ; como along,” and drags her off. Finally 
it appears tlmt among the bridal presents is a hat of the exact 
pattern of that which the horse devoured, aud os the lady appears 
wearing this liat, and declares that she never set eyes upon the 
bridegroom bt^furo, her irascible husband is pacihod, and merely 
remarks that afitT aU she has forgotten to buy the Hwcelona nutSk 
This " eccentricity ’'.is preceded by a “ comedy-drama,’’ in three 
acts, colled Alone, of which the basis of the plot is derived from 
an old French story.*’ It is odd that the playnill which contains 
this acknowledgment does not refer to the French origin, which, 
however, is tolerably notorious, of the Weddinff March, The 
** ooniedy-drama” is well written and well acted, and tho Court 
Theatre seems likely to maintain the prosperity which the celebrated 
trio of the Land created. It is remarkable that at the 

Olympic Theatre at this moment Mr. Gladstone's foatures are 
imitated in tho burlesque of Hichelteu Itedrmed, and it is even 
iinmtioned that the Prime Minister has writU'n an article in a 
periodical bearing the familiar brown cover of Good IFords. This 
Durlcsque is preceded by a now English version of the Mortage de 
Figaro, whicn is sufficiently well acted to make a very amusing 
piece. It is shortened to three acts, and mucb that made tho 
origuidl famous disapiKMLrs, but still tho situations remain aa 
diverting and bewildering as ever. Noting the bills of riie dif- 
ferent theatres, a critic would be hard to please if he did 
not admit that the popular lasto must bo at least healthy 
w'hen 80 many standard dramas ore nightly presented with 
general efficiency, and some conspicuous talent. Even tho 
burle.sque3 have at least improved in this, that they no longer 
dejanul exclusively on classical legends for their subjects. Tho 
performance of the Kypwrite nt tho Gaiety Theatre, with Mr. 
Fhelps and Mr. Toole in the leading ports, has been received with 
deserved applause. This is, we behove, the first appearance of 
Mr. Phelps in London for nearly a year, and his return is welcome. 
The success of this play is surprising when we observe that the 
snnic Hiidieiire is capable of enduring on after-pu^co entitled Seemg 
Toole, which is, if possible, more inane than an average burlesque. 
The fashion for reviving comedios might be usefully extended to 
farces, of which dramatic litcratura contains an ample stock. A 
good old farce is certainly Tadter than a weak new one ; aud even 
.Mr. Toolo cimiiot impart drollery to the act of sslring - ^ pro- 
gramme. ^ 

I .:r7 ■ ■ ■ — .vr rij: 

REVIEWS. 


j BIUKS ON MOKAL PUILOSOPnV.* 

rpiITS voliune is offered as small sheaf of first fruits” by 
JL the Professor whom the authorities of Cambridge compe- 
teat in that behalf have chosen to set in the of Jomi 
Grote and Maurice. As such it seems fitti^ that it should not 
pass iiimoticed. Had it been a mere private lucubration, we 
should have been content to leave it in peace as the fancy of a 
well-meaning Evangelical preacher who had mistaken his vocation. 
If a clergyman holding no official position beyond that of a 
minister of the Church of EngUmd thinks fit to write a series of 
rambling sermons and call them moral science, it may add no par- 
ticular lustre to himself or to the Church, but it calls for no pumio 
romunstrance. Hut the case is different when a cleygyman who 
has been expressly appointed to expound moral pbilosophy as a 
science makes so little effiort to discriminate between lus two 
characters of pastor and professor oa wholly to ignore the most 
elementary conditions of scientiiie tmtsndnt This is what Mr. 
Birks has done ; tlie result is that no one of his disCDUisec is 
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eatMietoiy as a lecture, and we can at best only cotyectnw 
that m a more congenial place the matenala might have been 
worked into reBpectable sermons. *' This is the more to be lamented 
as a clear ana vigorous re-statcment of the ethical theories 
ikvoured by Mr. Birks is at present really much wanted. The old 
weapons orintuitiTC morality have never been properly re-fashioned 
to suit tho exigencies of modern warfare. The developfxl ii tilitarinn 
j ethics of J. S. Mill are very different from tho narrower, though 
perhaps more lodcal, system of Bentharo. Mr. Bain and othoi-s 
, nave sought to strengthen their position by establishing connexions 
with admitted cojichisions of physical science. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and Mr. Darwin, by taking into account tho accumulated 
experience iuheritod fiMin ancestorsj as well as the actual experience 
of the individual, have put the experiential theory of morals on an 
entirely new footing. Nothing like an oj^anised defence has been 
mado agaiual Uieso advances. The writings of tho laic Professor 
Grote^ who excelled almost all his contemporaries in tnie speculative 
insight, are indeed full of valuable criticism and suggestion ; but 
th(iir want of form and finish prevents them from being known as 
they deserve to be. Mr. T^ecky made some Icllidg ])oints in the 
introduction to his HM.ori/ of European Morahy but be neither 
worked th(ise out sufiiciently nor sot up anv counter case of his 
owu ; and there have been also rtwiow artiefes and other fugitive 
ph'ces by various hands, souietiuies of cousidt^'ahlc ability. But 
nothing has heeu undertaken on the proper scale or on a settled 
plan, Mr. Birks obviously has the success of intuitive morality 
very much at heart, and his appointment to this profe.ssorship gave 
him a splendid opportuuity oi doing wwice to his enuse, which, as 
fiur ns wo can judge from bis first course of lectures, ho is doing his 
best to throw away. 

The manner in which Professor Birks introduces his subiect is 
in itself a little singidar. A teacher appointed by a great I'^nivcr- 
sity to expound an important bninch of philosophy wdioso very 
foundation is still matter of active controversy might ht* expected 
to reconsider with some anxiety the thoughts he is about to 
publish, or at least to make sure that hia controversial equipment 
16 not obsoleto. But the writer of these lectures enters on his 
campaign ns light-hearted as any general of the Second Empire. 
Desiring to give “ a pledge that tho views held in tho present 
volume, and others which may follow, arc no hasty pr<iauct*of 
rocont study,” ho priiita as on appondix an undfirgrafluato prize 
essay just forty years old, in which ho apparently finds at this day 
nothing to alter. A man who takes pride in having learnt nothing 
in forty years raises at tho ogtset some suspicion of hia capOenty 
as a teacher. r 

It ia true that this volume is annoimced as handling preliminary 
topics, and that tho criticism of opposing theori es is e.xpr«»Bsly re- 
served for another season ; and we cannot say it is impossible that 
Brofessor Jiirks^ should turn out to bo “stronger in detailed 
criticism than in genend exposition. But a work put forth 
by instelmcmts must bo judged by iustaliiients •, «u<l of this 
, proliminnry exposition we are forced to say that we fail to 
exlnict from it any distinct ideas whjit<*vcr, wo do not say of 
moral science, but oven of Mr. Birks’s opinious on moral science. 
All we can make out is that ho liohis some sort of intuitive 
theory of olhics, considers it uhsoliitcly osaentinl to the welfare of 
mitnkind, claiqis for tho Hcieiico of morals, without ever telling us 
what it is or showing us what it can do, a pre-<^minent rank And 
dignity, and iissiinies accordingly a large juriridictioii to warn off as 
a trcHjmsscfr any other science or scienliflc of thinking whoso 
conclusions are inconvenient to him. 

Thus we have a chnjjb’r on the roluti<»n of Political Economy to 
Morals, wherein Mr, Birks sets forth jiassages from leading econo- 
mists who expressly warn their readers iigain.st mi-vippndiendmg 
tho object of their science, and then proceeds to repeal all the 
vulgar misappi’choiisions, crying out against tho “ cold hard iron 
Bellishness of trade,” and declaring that economical science must 
be moralized. By this lost phrase ho appears to mean that pobtical 
economists, having told their readers now wealth is produced and 
distributed, sliould not bo content to leave them to their own 
judgment on the further questions how far wealth is a good thing 
in a moral point of view, and what ia tho right way to use it, but 
should distinctly advise thorn to go to tho Pi’ofessor of Moral 
Philosophy for the higher inslruoti’ou without which all know- 
ledge already acquired is rather worse than useless. Tho like 
complaint might bo made with equal reason of every other science ; 
but AB to political economy llio fallacy seems invoterate, Mr, 
Birks vitnporatos that unhappy science almost in the siimo breaili 
for ignoring morality and for meddling with moml questions whicli 
aro above it. It really docs neither. The fundamental assumptions 
are not that material prosperity is everything, and that selfish 
*' *k© only motives in human affiurs. They go no 

further than thi^that material proepority ia of aufilcient import- 
ant to make the icieiitific inveetigation of it worth undertwng, 
and that the motivea known aa selfish are in fket the pre- 
vailing motives in the sort of transactions on which nmte- 
nal prospen^ depends. All the questions proposed are 
qaastions of finding what are the pro^r means for attaining 
certain ends ; there is no economical measure for tho worth of 
those ends in thems^ves. Philomhy is in some eensea better 
than wealth ; but the labour of a Adkasor of Moral Fhilos^y, 
* Jk. he lectuiea >rell or iU, eamiot be caUed productive inutile 

^ aense of poUtioal econotuy. If he lectoraa about things he doea 
not ittidemtaii^ it may he impoedble to call his labour prodtietive 
in any mm\ Dot poBtloal eCoaoniy has nothing to do witii that, 
Ptmssor Birks shows his appie^on of another kind of adencs 


by denotmciim the "purely litm^ and curious treatment^ of 
mor«4 and rel^ous opinions^meaniiig, aa appeam by the cmitex^ 
orderly historical treatment — as " one of the most wortblem Md 
mischievous of occupations.” He proceeds to a n n o unce thgt to 
own aim will be the exact reverse — namely, "to unfold on tios 
subject some definite priuciplos which may s«ve as wayxm^ks te 
earnest minds.” Ho nas certainly succeeaed in making his ovm 
method the exact reverse of what si iDUtific method ou^t to be, 
but those who can find any definite priticiplea will be more fortu- 
nate than ourselves. AVe ask for the bread of reason, and we do 
not get even the stone of dogma, but only a heim of sand. There 
is oho science, however, to which Professor Birks is respect^ 
enough, being biinself a mathematician of some standing. His 
use of mathematical similes is so frequent aa to be tiresome, 
and ho relics, as many before luui have done, on the analogy 
of mathematical axioms to support the uuiver^ and neooasary 
chni^acter of the moral axioms which he will at some uncertain day 
ommeiate. Now it is perfectly true that tho universality ana 
necessity OHSumed to lielong to the propositions of pure mathema- 
tics have furnished the strongest niguniente in favour of a know- 
ledge independent of expeTionco,aDa liavo been tbo most dangerous 
stumbling'^lock in all systems, whether of logic, luetapliysics, or 
morals, which have denied any such knowledge. But the peculiar 
quAlity of mathematical truth is itself no longqr undisputed. 
Several eminent mathtunaticiaus now hold tho opinion, formed on 
mathematical grounds, that we cannot afllnu tne axioms of our 
geometry to bo absolutely true. Indeed it has beem shown to be 
possible to (ymslruct a consistent geonietiy with other axioms. Mr. 
Birks as a mathematician is probably awaro of this, but aa an 
intiiiiivo moralist he takes no notice of it. A a he seems to think 
it bad enough already that undergraduates should ever bear of 
the perverse people wno have cast doubt on “ otorual and immu- 
table morality,” perhaps ho also feels bound not to shock their 
tender consciences with the desecration of eternal and immutable 
geometry. It seems worth while to obser\‘o that the late Professor 
Grot ft (Examination of Utilitarian VhUoHophyy p. 298) distinctly 
repudiated the notion of making ethics " au exact quasi-mathc- 
matical science.” 

As for philosophical criticism, there is a chapter on ‘‘ The Doc- 
trino of Utility ” in which the crudest misunderstanding of utilite- 
rianisni is expre.saed in confused and involved paragraphs, of which 
we give a specimen for tiie mider to diaontaiigle it ho qan 

There in n fiirtluT liiNproof of tho doctrine that a calculatjori uf oon«iC' 
qiienm is tho only Boiireo of moi'ala, from refUwtion upon tho natum of the 
cahuiiatioii Jr i.s a nioral act, and subject to monal Jaws. Tho power 

to fon'Mci* f*4>nM>qut'i;(‘<w, to ivnienibcr thi's n^tiults of past experience, to com- 
pare and auuIyiiiH tho ouusc^s ot‘ ovouts, luid to truce the probable efleotB of h 
; particular coiu-kc on the minds and feelings of others. Is a high and noble 
i faculty. Mun did not create it for hlmiMilf, it is tho gift of G<id. If actions 
I tbeniiitdves need moral rules to bo calculated for them, how much more tlie 
faculty by which tliesc calculations are to be mode I But who con learn, by 
; ctticulutitig alone, the metiiods and principles ou which nU right calculation 
must dep«>iid? Quin cu»todiH ipm9 cugiotksf Surely the gifi ia One of 
which the cxcrtdMe needs Mtinu guidance, uinceonits right or wrong peHbnn- 
auce, by the liyputhcsi;*, a life of rice or virtue, of wiaduiri or guilt and fiiUy, 
must naturally ensue. 

The doctrine that a calculation of consequencfts is the only ttourre 
of moraU ” woulfl cortiiiiily astonish any utilitarian we ever lic^ard 
of. But, letting tho langungo julss. Mr. Birks has omitted to oli- 
sorv© that ho has provotl too nnicn. The only meaning we can 
attach U» these soutenoos is that it is impossible over to lie^in cou- 
Htructiiig any system of ethics at au. For inquiry into tho 
first priuciplos of morals, says the Profe-ssor, is a morel act, and 
you cannot tell whether you ore performing it rightly when c.r 
hypotheid you have as yet no moral rules ; ergo — wo pause for the 
couclusioii. A\o should expect it to be that moral ^science eitbor 
is impossible, or is possible only os a subordinate science whose 
ollice is merely to deduce propositions of morality from premisscv^ 
given by theology; and we moro than suspect tJiat Mr. Birks 
n*allv inclines to the latter alteimative. If he maintained it openly, 
wesWild atteud to him with much moro respect; his position 
would then at any into ho intelligible. 

We find also tho old miBconcoj^iou that a utilitarian con never 
do any moral act without first casting up a sum — on error which 
has been repeatedly corrected, and which wc cannot stop to cor- 
rect again. Likewise there is the not uncommon confusion (but 
Ibis is perhaps venial) of tho general reason, bo to speak, for the 
moral quality of an act with tho motive of tho agent. When a 
man performs hir. contract, for instanco, ho very seMoni thinks of 
the general precept of morality that men ought to p^orm their 
lawful contracts, nor is there any need that he should. In iSiost 
COSOS his immodiato motivo is tho desire of being paid for his 
work, which is a perfectly iunocent and proper motive, bat is 
quite apart from the reasons which make tho execution of tne work 
his duty. 

Wh^ tho substance of a book is so from satisfiictory, it is 
hardly needful to dwell ois any small points of manner ana style. 
Otherwise we might complain of vague and iUusoiy deflnitiems, of 
space wasted in unmeaning formiti dasrifications, eond of tmibs of 
aigiunent whicb^ instead of leading to a conclusion, bi^ down 
and bide their discomfiture in a text. We might say that theories 
which, whah ver may he thdr ultimate success, at least command 
the serious attention of the scientific worid, ought not to be de- 
scribed hg an educated man spealtitig in a seat of lesmiiig as 
"theoriei for manulheturing sonm misenMe semblance St a 
continence out of the tranmuted ihstincto of the ape or baboon.” 
And we troht express a doubt whither it ki tobnabte fbr any 
writer of Aiglish to call democmtic communities "plebticitai 
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hie] of more lloating political otomB;” A French elector said of 
Napoleon Til, in 1^70 Ho would be Preaidenti end eo we made 
him j ho'Wonld bo Emperor, and ew) wo made him ; he unmld he 
Pt^lnscitpf and 90 we made Atm— now that ie not cnoujfh ft)r 
him, hut he muat ueoda to war/* We did not oxp»'ct to find 
JhiB propriety iu the uae of political terms rivalled by u Cambridge 
Profossor. 

Finally, it may be ol!)SQr\'ed that the puhliAliers have borne 
atroiiff indirect testimony to the real character of this hook. Tlit^ 
catalo^U) inserted at the end of the volnnio by way of ndvortisc- 
ment is a special cntalog^nof not of scientific or philosophiciil, but 
of theologcical works. For Hiight we know, ]\lr. Ilivk's imiy bo 
successful aa a theulopjan. At presont wo can <.«DJy eco thiit ho 
fails as a scientific mormist. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF CYPRUS. 

f JYHIS work contains the best record rormiiuiiiir to of the 
-I- remarknblo collection of Cyprian antiqiiitifs wliicli about a 
year Ojjco j^issed from Jjoiidon to Now York at the pric(> of io,ocx>/. 
It will he ronienibered tliat imiiHUid interest was at thij time 
aroused in nrchsi^olo^ical circles by these uhjecU of anpioiil art, 
nearly ten thiius»and in niimK^r, exhumed from loinplef? and tombs 
at Golffoi and IdHlimn, citiuii Mu:red to Aphrodite. The vases, 
fltature, and Im-rcliofs delineahul in those thlrty-si\ pludo^raphs, 
soiue plates eontaining- iuoid than a do/en exiirupltK, linve iK'rui 
judiciously solerted byMr.Nowton with the purpose of eliieidatiiig 
the siiccessivo phases of plastic art in the islnml. The dilliciilties 
with which the subject is iivowedlv ljos<*t are mel, and in some 
mc^mm* solved, by Mr. Colvin in a well-studied introdmJtion wliL li 
Bets fortii how 

the Island nf Cyprus i;? one of tlioMj iwiints whif*h sfand m.irked in Ihe map 
of tlio world as an iincient focus or radiating jKiirit of civilixtition. A ki*y 
to much of Che Itistory of the origiii» and early developtnont of 
civilization, Greek forms of w'or^liip uiid of art, is tlic hlsuay of the early 
inovemonU ntui contact of races ulon^ the co.'wt'i ami in Ihe coastward 
isliinda of the MefUtcrriinoun. The I'oiUtK't of llelhaiie setllfments with 
iSeuiitk sctllcmenta along those coasts and in thow islands, tind tie* relations 
of the two with primitive population^ — U k'sc constitute for the hUtorii'.al 
oebolar a set of prohicma the most fascinating and tlie nio.'^t dlilienit. ITpuu 
tliese the nttmtion of much of the best modem srliolar.diij) has li\ed itself, 
niuminiitiiig them hit bvhit with rcduha lah<»ri<m.sly oMnjned, nitd in need 
of perpetual re vdslon. lint there has been one thing al wavs obvioii;-. — that 
for the atndy of rh«s priniitlvo iritereoinmunirafiim (lieek and 

Avintie, Cypni? i.s tlui oenlm of the porilion. 


It wfif' at onco recognized that these archaic tho«e amall 
terra«cotU iiuapen rudely niodnllcd w'ith the iiiiger and thumb, 
th«Hti aiatuea and Btatuettos of hunuui ligures carved in tbo euft 
calcareous at<one of the Island, boujc of unknown niiliquity, ntlmrs 
unmistakably Ilonian, might ha read as the clironiclos of inter- 
mliitflitig rw'CH and of political vicissitudes. 

Tno lifts in O^Tprus prove ihomstdvos lunn'ovor ch'sidy comspon- 
dent I43 the gt'ogniphical position. Cyprus is so situiitsd Ijolwcen 
Africa and Asia thnt her fiom and fuunu partaken of iho chiimcter- 
istirs of both continents; and in like manner her rv1.m show consjin- 
guinity with Oroek colonies 

of Asia Minor on tbo other. Thesti remains, loo, may bo compared 
to ^ological debris washed together from many and remt^te strata. 
And what renders the pheuomena preteuted of more interest is 
that the products are not importations, but houm gi'owlhs ; they are 
impressed with a distinctive huiid chaTacter ; they bear the j)by- 
fliognuiuy of the Ciypvinn race •, they evidently pertain to tbo spot ; 
the stone is not ilio granite of Sycne, nor the marble of Pcntolicus, 
but tbe soft sandslono that lay nearest to baud. And in this ex- 
pressly native origin these vestiges differ Irom tlio otbersvisc aua- 
logoua art deposits found in the aucumt rrinmun tombs iitnr 
Kertdi. Some of the Irenaures now i-cnioved from Korlch to Si. 
IVitorshiuv fu*? of a typo sn highly dev eloped as to lead to the conclu- 
aion tliat tliey were importations from ( ir(H3co, or at any mU; tliut tbe 
artificers were Greeks settled in the Oimmeriau Kosphorus. It is true 
that certain of the works oxhunicd in Cypres suggest alike altonui- 
tive. Thus there are arclialc vases which may have boon hikon ihitbor 
by the great carriors of the old world, the Plunuicians ; and again 
there are statues which wear so expri‘t»sly the hVypfifltt and the 
Aesyrian imago as to point to the probable conjecture thnt artists 
from noighhoiiring nations camo and pkuiLed schools in an island 
which, trom its mineral riches and the fertility of tlie soil, pre- 
Bcmted irresistible temptatiems to any people who might happen to 
be on the mi^ve. Oreer analogies arise between f ly^irus and the 
Grimoa; in each is found li3cal ariicuUition and motive. Tlio arts 
of Cyprus tell of the worsh'p of Aphrodite, just as the sculpture of 
Attica proclaims the dominion of Atlienn; in place of the owl of 
Minerva we find the dove; hero, for example, is a prieste&s of 
VonuB bearing in her hand a dove. In the aualysis of Crimoau 
imtiquitiea it Ima aecniod not imrsasomible to sot down to local 
agencies what camuit be referred to foreign sources ; ^ tliore is, 
for instance, a presumption of looalization m the favourite nso of 
the griffin, inaamiich as tradition prevails that the monster was 
bom in those ports. Aiialogous atguments fevonr localization in 
Gyprotf* Also rude exi'cutionmay gcnotally be taken as evidence of 


• Ths Antiguilks of Cjfprun. DitiCovoKVHl (priucipally oitlkn sitoH of the 
ancieut Golgol and iikUiuin) by Gciioml 1 eigi ihiliiui di ('V^sdoI}!, U.S. 
Consul at lsireaka»Exliibit<Hll)y Rullin »u<l Feuardent, Photogm|jh«Hi 

by Stephan Thmn^n, and Fruit«xl by Ihc Pi-octiSii. periiiuncnt, 

from a &doctlon matte by C. T. Nrwten, "M-A., Keeper of Greek and Roman 
Antiquuict at tike Eritkdi Musonm. Wltb an iiitivsluction by Sidnuy 
Cdvln, JKLA., Fellow Tiin. ColJ., Caiub. JLiomton : Mnnsdl & Co. 2873. 


native workmanship— a testimony to indigunoua origin v^bich bears 
on the arts of the Crimea onit^ of ^Oyprus equally. Wo may add 
that lilm moot qm^stions ns -to race, style, and date extend as Ihr ns 
tlic regions iibcmt the Diimibe, though the chronologies we these 
Jmvu to deal vvith are later, but cnuaTly confused. The fact is that 
in ep.y locality where thoru have l^en great imd continuous migra- 
tinns nf peoples, tho antiquities that como down to us almost df 
necc^iiy presunt mixoil and anomalous cluirocioristics. Ohronedo- ^ 
gieri seem to overlap each other, specific stylos cross into hybrids, “V. 
iiatiouttl systouis of oniitmont iotorpeiietrato and coalesce. It were • 
well were it pogsiblo to analyse these ort products os a chemist 
would reduce a compound into its origiuiil elcmonts. That Mr. 
Newtim, i\Ir. Colvin, and Mr. Stuart Poole hiivo been working this 
rich luino gives assiumuco that we shall, if possible, obtain tbe clue 
to the porplijxed arts deposited on tho border-lmes whore three con- 
tinents moot as on common ground. I\liat seems to be wanted is 
some exluiiistivo work which shall do for Cyprus what tho 
Kiissiaiis, iu the Compte-rendii do la Commis.siou impdriale 
arehiiologique,** and in a monograph on the ‘‘Antiquitds du 
ilu^phon^ (’immorioii” aeromnlished tor the siiliiputies of Kertch. 

Tuo ('vpriau autiquitii^s liere delineated and described are 
divisible, with more i^r Icsis approach to certainty, into succcBsive 
periods and slyles. The aerif*s opens with vases and rude figures 
111 terva-culla. W't^ Hoom to bti he.rc in the presence of that prse- 
liistorie, that Iloinerie or pra'-Homeric,’^ art, of which it is 
diillcult to assert anything with certainty. The PhoL-iiieinuH are 
aliuoRt as a mailer of eoiirso named as (‘itlicr the earners or tho 
Hi‘tilieor'4, and this ennjorture tallies wilh our own experience in 
the ISIeditermnenn. Certainly works of this archaic typo are not 
eireumoerilj<‘d within llie shoves of (yvqnMis ; wo bidiovo wo have 
m(jt with their like ;»t various stations in tho sea which wuslicd 
the shores of the olil civilizations. Indeed, in art creations, as in 
tho works of nature, tho furthor wo go hack in time the im>rc 
nearly do wo approach to certain elomontary and geunrio fomis 
wliitrli are widely diffiigod just as ilu»y arc oleuientary and generic. 

This cerUdiily is true of such rudimentary forms ns flint imple- 
nieiiH-j it also W'oidd appear to hold good of those siinplo shapes 
in iictUe >vare whiidi are suggested hy tlio noeessities coinmon to 
all primllivti peoples. Mr. Colvin points to a, wide geographic dis- 
irihiiiioii of an awhuic typo, identified with a‘*set unmeaning 
smile of tho mouth, uud tho monj or less rigid attacluupnt of the 
arms !•> the body, according to the tnulilional helplessju'sa of the 
iitt boforo tbe ijmo\atioTi» of Da.'dalus.” tSlaliies of this character 
found iu Cyprii.-^ are of tho traiisuioiuil period when JOgyptian and 
Asiatic stales vv4‘rc becoming* Grei*k ; thus W(! soom to eoe (treek 
art dawning under our i Nce.*' Mr. NcNvton in like manm'r discovcis 
iiiten*stmg point.s 4)f con.‘5auguinily bedoveen this Cyprian sUituiiry 
mid ICtruscan slatuury louuil ut Ct'r\'ctri. Thus, agnin, wo sets that 
Cyprus < (»n tains an epitome of historic arts ; she ia tho common 
gnuiiul whereon meet and iiiterminglo the arts of many peoples, 
and yet each nationnl art in turn takes on the lociil colouring of 
the spot ; Cj'prian art has a dialect peculiarly its 4)\vn. 

TJio mo.«t important remaind — the statuos and BtatuottiiS of 
human ilginvH — I'onie from the G'lnplo discovered by (hmorol di 
Ck'snolaal Oolgoi. ITiey may bo broa4.Uy c!las.'»ifiod into ligureu 
of priests or kings, uud figiuvs of the god Ilomklos.'’ As to size, 
tli(»y vaiT from 4'olofi5al to miidalure. And as to distinctivo 
style&, they vjuigo from Egyptian and A.^^'^yrion tyiies to forms 
wliich Tuiiy ho designateil as provincial (IriMik, the aeries undiiig 
with works of the l!iL43 Homan peri4jd. Thus wo ha^■o a history 
of Tis4i anil decndeuco which oxleuds ovoY more than a thousand 
years. Tbe lorgt.'^t amt most importiiut head in the collection, 
As.syrian in Lreatincnt, is aupposi^d to have belonged to a dominant 
Rljilue ji4» lesis thjiu forty fei^t liigh, A ligurii of this import pro- 
nounivs tho scale of tlu3 containing or adjacent temple. Other 
figure.^ speak 4‘qiinlly plainly of tlmt wave from Assyria which 
pu.ssed over Cyprus. Yiit biuioath and around tliis and other 
lorcigu elenu'UlH th(»re subsists, as wo have said, a distinciivo local 
character. Thus iMr. Colvin reminds us tliat modern Imvellera 
find iu iho receding forehead, high cheek-bones, sunken cheeks, 
anil thick- ]irotradiiig nose, chin, and lips of tho Cypriot population 
of the pi’eseiil day a n^markablo correspondonco to thesis heads 
evhuuM'd from Iho old temple. Wo ]ia\e here nuother interesting 
example, not only of tho porniaiamce nf race, but of that inherent 
relation which is ever luamtaincd botween historic races and his- 
toric nri.s. 

Wc think it must be admitted that these Cyprian antiquities 
possess iiu archmologicral rather than an value ; uideod it 

IS avowed that they belong either to “nn iroitativo and third-raio 
provinciiil school ” or to an arclniic and Iraditiozuil acliool.” In 
fiict, tho two M'hools lived side by side, of wliich there is an analo- 
gous case in tho Temple of riiiigpmt, where the central figure is 
ari'haic and iraditionuX while tho surrounding figures are studies 
from tho life, llie ti-aditional school in Cyprus is as usual sacred 
to religious uses, end thus were perputiiateu archaic forms ^'long 
Hflcr they had been ennobled or grown out ofelsowhore.*^ Il'^neo, as 
iu the Hiibsequcut art of Byzantium, which in like manner for i^eiitoiy 
sfhtr century preserved a piY^&criptivo type, it becomes difficult to 
determine the date of many of those products. In fact, style ceases 
to bo a criterion of ago. It was tho peculiar fetulity of this Cypruui 
art tlmt it passed into tho ducadeneo of -the late Konum period with- 
out having touched tho ciilminatiph i^eacJied in Ghwece or among the' t 
eoiouiesoi AsiaMinor. These remainatnake confesmon that the aitisiS ' 
of the hdiind saved themselves the troubleaf diractunpeal to 
and thus thoworks are alike wanting in oetdidity and idnshteri. 
find neither brood and vigorous modelling nor 
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genoralizatiozL <rf the individiuil into an ennobled type of the 

r ies, Ileiioo iheae Ogiirea iiru wide na the polea asunder fljoiia 
creations of Phidiaa in the IHirthonon. Wo shall anxioiuily 
look for further acceaaiona of knowlo<l^ to cloac the moot qucatioxis 
■which arise out of th^ discoveries. W’e would gliidJy learn 
more of the octwl coodition of tlieae toml>a and buried templea; 
photojjnrapJis wliicli may ha.vo been token on the spot, showing the 
position of iho vases and iigume whmi first uu^•o^■^a•©«l, would Ijo 
imuluable. VVe need scaicely say that it is of the utmost im- 
portonco that notes should bo nroserved of the position in which 
the figures wore found, especially when woiks of divei*s dates or 
schools stood iu jii.vtfipt>s)lion. An analogous case is that of 
bone caverns whci*o the I’einaiiis of auimuls htdonplng* to distant 
epochs together. Men of sciouce bouai that they take 
notes or sketches of tlia precise condition of t.hing.s when a cave 
is first opened. W« bohove that a like prai'Aico has prevailed 
among careful excavators of tombs. At prea<mt these Cj*pri»in 
iromams,as they have come to iis in fr.'igrueiits or in iHokition, iippar 
Badly in want of what may he tenut -d foregi^imd, hackgixnmd, and 
Biirroumling scenery. Wide is thei field, and the labourers, though 
Bkilled, are necessarily few. 


THE PRESWXHTS OK rAMPIIILLOX.* 

M rs, parr is tlm author ol'/hwo/Ay /’hr, a novel of sufficient 
merit to distinguish it Iroiu tlio luass of oplieiueral liLcra- 
tiiro which tills the sliclvcs of eirculiilhig lihrario.’S. Her prosonl 
poiformauco is credifiiblo iu ib way; but wo arc afraid that it is 
Btill of the tantolizirig kind, and is always rai.siug h(j( 3 c.s wdiicJi are 
nex'cr quite .'3ati»liod. IMrs. Pavr writers in a natural and lively stylu ; 
and tile little vignettoa of couutiT life to which she treats us are 
fresh and interesting. The sceiicry of the WesDn’m countitis has 
inspired move than one iiow^ist, thuugli wo doubt whetbtu* it lias 
yet rccehcd fid! Justice. Mrs. I’nrv’s strength, howeviT, iu‘S l«8h 
in descriptions of wcncry, though here and there a touch I’ectills to 
us the characloriBtic boauty of the CHimish coast, than in descrip- 
tions of the uusoi)histicate‘d ])opulation. Wo iajAev tliai we c«iud 
•without much trouble identify the naval port of 'Jlockiuouth, and 
make a fair jrucss at the little tow'u of Mallell, in wliich the clia- 
racteve play tueir parts. TIim natives, at least, have evorv uiipcarauce yf 
beiiii^ blictchod from the life. Tlmir kiudlincss. eimpUciiy, and 
loyally t<i tho old ruinilics euahle them to fill the minor parts of 
the liltlo drama in a voiy .‘iatis factory way; and we lu’o willing lo 
believe that siioli qnaiities aiilJ sinvive in souie rcinolo villiigos. 
There aro two or^ ifiroc o.v(uniTlary inilors w.ho are in the habit of 
innking I’wo hut frimdly common U on the love aifairs of tlu' lend- 
ing personages ; and a quaint old uurso who may po&sihly be 
descnhcil .‘ir, a clisUnt reflation of the iimnortiil Mr.-?. I'oystir. * The 
Country j a Ik Is shrcw^l and en.sy oiitaigh; and there is some real 
himioiir in the iudicatious of religious ana eooial prejiuUc«.s. All 
this, which may bo called tho lilling-in of tho story, is ko good 
that wo aro iricJiuod to expect soiiieiliing bett(*r in tho parts upon 
which tho chid* sire.ss is laid. TTnUicldly it is just hen* that w’o 
Uicom(3 conscious of at least a partial failure. * fu fiiet, Mrs. Parr 
pfi.mw'.'i too 1‘ivqucntly from the iiatiirnl to the merely conventional, 
and fails lo make tior lino ladies and gcnllonmu talk wnth any- 
thing like tin; force of their limuhler depeiidcnlfl. If wo «in 
show her what aro lior really stiH)iig points, we .shall lx> doing licr 
the greatest service w hich a critic etui mider to nn autlicir, and wo 
shall therdoj-o veiituro to insht a little upon Iho coiitrast of the 
two cloiiieuts of llm story. 

Tho plot in whicl) the fate of the various chametors is iu- 
volvoil reminda ua a little too strongly of tho rather whimsical 
causi:.’ of melancholy Biiggtistcd iu Mr. Aliira Autobiography. Tho 
philosopher, as ho tolls us, was at oiio time much grieved* hy tho 
rdlortion tliat there was only a limih'd number of possible tunus in 
the world, and that when ocuuposers had discovewid them nil, our 
dc8C.endaiits plefieuro iu music would be luatorinUy destroyed 
We often feel t^at llcLion is oxpossrd to a similm* danger. The 
number ofpowible plots is not ijorhaps limited, but the number of 
typc.8 to 'Which they can bdong is very limitod indeed. Ho many 
variatitins hayo been played upon Home of tho most fumiliar tunii 
that the novelist’s task is now rather seJocUoii thaii mvontiou. Mrs. 
Parr » story belongs to a well-known viiriety whi<'ii follow what 
may bo called tho circulating motliodk The recipe for such a story 
is easily given. Take any number of young ladies and gentlemon, 
arrange tlioiu in a circle ns thoimli they wcio about to play agameat 
cards, but lot ooch peiBcm M in love with his or her lefUhnnd^gh- 
bour. Tho result of this is inevitably to produce a good many com- 
plicatione, which con easily bo worked out lo any kngth ocoordlug 
to* the fMte of the author. Asituation of this-kind ooeu» in a gocKl 
many of Mr. TroU^’s stories, and in hit' hands is oRem auiusing 
enou^ Mv^ Pi^s wpUi^tion of it in. the present ease is wy 
v isdu low with Miss Oaithewt : Miss 

Garthew with Mr. Despard wiih.Mi»Laboudieie,an 

mterostfog widow j and M»t Ubonchere with Sir liitenheu Pres- 
cott ; thus cmimletixm.the sia^.circle; Tho next point. Is to nive 
ua a littfo, additiQW exoit^ept by distributing;: good, and bad 
qualities. 6ir bfopfaen and Oarthew om ^eraforoniado into 
nattero charactew^ whilrt Mis* Labouchero and Mr. Beapaid, 
tough not acAi^y wic^areso selfish as torepalour symiMh^. 
U ordttr to. bring thi^, right, tfe bad chamdws hasrs fetow 
. tlmgs elfashpesa In awch^a way as to UttOeoeivo to good obmotMiy, 
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and thereby induce tom to toisfer their afibetiona to cahh cMlMVji 
histoad of wasting' tom upon imdeaerviiig'otooto^ tScisaomtodto 
» employed' twice over. Mrs. liiaboTitoni n»B ^IUed'StoBto|to% 
Prescott Wore to idnry begins for toa^d{e .of a riolianaiL; thoiqi^ 
buing mAv a rich widow, slid is endeavonring to bitog^nini.lbiieJii 
into bondage. Mr. Bespard, from equally’ mercenary motivea, 
fuiMSH to avow an engagement to Mias Gomiew, and oude«itoto8.tir 
aliracl Mrs. Lftbouohei’e iiiatutid. Miss O.nrthew's llluMoim.am thoan 
destroyed) and she is at liberty to reesp^im to virtdea o£ Sie. 
Stenlien, and rowoi'd them witlii her hand. Im order to prodaoSi 
sufiSuiont compllcaiifsi in to narrative, Mm Iharr has lecoume tO' 
the familiar device of a coiioealed marriaji^, which of coum cemma 
to light Umards tho end of the novel, elhvales Hie aelfirinMr.^ 
Dctqmrd to the baronetcy and cstatos of to admirable Sir Btephaoi., 
The plan might seem to reward the vUlain at to expense m tto 
virtuous hero ; but, in fiicl, it Only serves to sliow to nobiti^ of. 
to (ititMharactor onrl to selfishness of to other, and mnraoTar* 
th€3 cfitateB thus trausfoivrd turn out to be so heavily enetmibfffew 
that wo may congratulate Sir Stcplien upon getting rid of thenu. 

The story of which wo ha^'e thus indloated' to outline' to 
obviously of tho most conventional chwe, ami naturally fafils to to*" 
us vciy deeply. In fact, Mbs. Parr hardly mnas to care 
much about it herself. iShe does not care to avoid wry gross 
probabilities, or to realize very clearfy the natural Infiuenoui. of 
their situatiou upon the clianiciors concerned. Thiif*, for example, 
the original cn\iso of all tho raiscliiof is Iho *?ccentric beliaviour of 
a foriiuT proprietor of tho Paiuphilloa ostutes. 7 hid gentleman 
luis been cheated into a nuirriugo with a woman of bad character, 
who has a hou, and then desertu him. Ho is so much annojod tot 
he disowns his son, and tries to conceal his mitrritigr. He hs«, 
lioweit'r, some scruples abtnit destroying his mumage certificatoi. 
and therefore hikes the Mingular course of enclosing it in a sealed 
Idler, which is given, after his dmth, to the motor of to 
posed hi3ir. Tln3 mother, to secure her mui'a proppects, not un** 
naturally, though very wrongly, puts the certificate in tho fire-, to 
the considerable trouble of her conscience, mid supposes Ulat to 
has destiny I jd all cvidcncii ns ..to the legilinuicy of tho disowned 
son. \Vc do not mean to say that this eccentric proceed big of a 
gcuthnuiin who does not liko lo commit a crime hmieslf, but puts 
a timiptntion to coumiit it in the way of an iiiton^sted pemmf 
is altogidhcp iiu'onrcivflble, but ofTtainly it; is so queer that 
tho author should talce a little trouble to reconcile us 
to tho iiiiprobahility. AVIum it is suddenly Rprung upon us 
without any pivpai*atioii towards to end of the stoiy, ws aw 
too plainly that the old gontlcmon lias boon acting, not firom any 
pcciuinr idiosyncracy, but from a desire to ftirther to interests of 
Iho novelist. Tlio shuy is made still more absurd by tiio extreme 
ea»o with which the ptupiTiy is inslaiitnneously Teco-vered. So tor 
from all evidence being destroyed^ we are required to Ijeliovo tot 
the first inquiry into the iiuitter immediatviy produces conolurive 
proofs of tho iimrriiige ; and thus the fi^titious luitute of the whole 
trimsactiou is made unploaeantly obtrusive. AVe aro not merely 
aworo that we are reading a novel ; but the luiroality is dashed in 
our facea. Plots of this kind should either Ho loft alono or: bo 
carefully conatructed. Otherwise we ax-o rudely disturbed in tblit 
measuro of illusion which is ogi'ouable c^cn in a story whidi 
demands no eeidous uttimtion. It is a worse hlnnish tot to 
iniquity of tho whole transaction is not turned to pnjpep account. 
Mrs. Parr does not seem to realizo tho extremely disngnsoablo 
consoqnenw’ft to a lady of Ix'ing found outinaloiig couisc ofdocepiion 
by which she has fraudulently kmxt a man out of nn estate for 
many yvi\x». It is Inie that Mrs. rtoscxitt, wlio has licc-n guilty of 
an action for wliich she might have been sentenrod to penal' 
tilde, expresses a certain amount of amioyouce, that sho cries a 
good deal, and even goes so fiir ns to fiiuit away. But none of Her 
friends seem to think utiy tho 'worse of bar, of lo have rucourse to 
any menus of consolation beyond a nn>elling*bottle and a glfiss of 
water. Novelists who vonturo into tragedy i^snuot bo allowed to 
put it aside in this simimary fiishioiu A mother coiumittW a 
crime for iho sake of her son is in a nosilion which has aifiMed 
tho ^)rote.vt for a great deal of nowerfiil and would-bo powerftd 
writing amongst novelists of all calibres. It is a pathqtie and 
forcible situation, and ihoreforc, when once presented to us, it should 
lead to a catastropho of corren^nding'- mi^itudo ; and' oartaiiilj 
it should not be troatod as though tocriminal had only bean guilty 
of a lathor unladvliko.proci'(Mling, to be fairly atonod for by ’a.iam 
fit of crying. When that is dona, it is plain toh the wmcu£ 
iiuagumtion has not been* exeried, and tHat she hat meonriy been 
omphiying the first artifice which came to liand from tho ordinaiy 
novelist's 6tock-in*trade, instead of endeavouring to work 
moral or artistic probloiu. 

The charactmrs enga^ in oarryiug out to plot axe for to imit 
part xutber foebly coloured. Aa maybe expected from. a^lafy 
novolist, tho men aro decidedly intorior to the Women; The good 
hero is. good, but commonphu^ Hxe badhexo ie^appai&irily tww f t 
to bo uutw^y attractive, but spoilt l^ a s rifiri yiftiHi.wniehi ho 
.attompta to conceal from hiinsdf. aim.' others* tJnlufWy to wUHl- 
nossbeoomes so pmminuit from to vetyfii^t 
left in doubt'as to to senrineuta which to, ought to to 

him,,Ai4aQrioimutooimtol vesdiot freuatooirito 

task, indeed, of cUaplayingsudi achametoj.mttsto^ 
easy one. There mo plenty of people in. tltoworid-on viwy*good 
terms with tomsclvee and othto^ who.tottld appean tf CBin^^ 
analysed, to be srifisfa. to tho cow. But^to s&osr &is^. wMish^to* 
serving the charm of Ibeir extenudgood Immour, j«<umma'maa|fii^ 
bond; and Mrs. Fair becRBU} mt^. too afipX 
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of her imagination to do him full justice. The worst result of this 
error is that it rather interferes with our appreciation of the other- 
wise charming heroine. Miss Hero Oartnew. We should wish 
to see a more palpable excuse for her error in taste. Wo Imcnv 
that she is making a blunder in bestowing her afleciions upon 
Mr. Despord; and we should sympathize with her moro if h^r 
blunder u]^arcd to be more natuml. However, the love alTairs 
of human beings are generally managed on such inscrutable priii- 
ciples that wo are hardly shocked by a faert only too conformnWo to 
our general oxperienoe—namely, the misplaced affection of a charm- 
ing youn^ woman for a man who is anything but chariuirig. Miss 
Carttiew w not precisely a new creation. She is the frcsli, healthy 
country girl with strong affections and no nbiisenau, of whom w e 
meet a g^d many examples in novek. But we do not often sc^e 
her described with more spirit than in Mrs. Parr s story ; and we 
admit her to be thorougnly fresh, hnalthy, and lifelike, if we 
could expect our advice to be received, we should say that Mrs. 
Parr might write a really excellent at^jry if shts Avould take a young 
lady like Miss Carthow, surruundod by the stHiiety natural to the 
place, and make her faU in love with a substantial farmer or a half- 
pay naval officer, instead of introducing her to woodfu Itidirs ainl 
genilemon from ljond«m, and involving her in troubloeumo plots 
with tictitioas luarriiiges and hidden wills. 


WK.\TlIEn WISDOM.* 

N ew editions of ilone's Kimry^Dny Book and Year Book, 
which supplied so much entertaining gossip to our fathers, ha\o 
just been published, in the reasonuhle confidnneo that they will 
nave no less a charm for our generation. It is indeed remarkable 
how well they dosuTvo reprinting, and how littlo they have Ix'en 
put out of date by the Hiibsequent appeiunuce of Ohainbors*^ 
Book of Hays,** and the invaluable volume of Notes amt 
Queries. At present our concern is chiefly wdth the corrobora- 
tion they furnish to a great many of the explanatory and illus- 
trative notes of Mr. Swainsou'a collection, which clearly owes 
to them no inconsiderable debt, if the roadcT is at fault for 
fuller particulars of the strange saints of the Continental calou- 
dara, whoso supposed intlueuce on the weather makes up Mr. 
Hwainson’s first pait, t.e. the superstitious fide of w'eather lore/’ 
Hone's volumes will rarely fail to supply his want. I'boy illustrati), 
too, though in a less degree, the sun, moon, and star provt?rba of 
the second port, besidm contaiiiiug a good deal of mfomiation 
about auimm life and plant life, from both of which weather- 
prophets, ancient and modem, have dm'um prognostics. Under 
April 4 in the second volume of the JKeen/^Dmj Book will he found 
the information about an inexpensive and durable weathtur-glass, 
consisting of a leech in a phial of water, which Mr. Hwainsou has 
condensed in his iVofpiogtits from Hrptiles^ p. 251. The phial is 
the common eight-ounce phial, three parts tilled with water, and 
covered at the mouth with a piece of linen mg. It is placed 
upon a window-frame; and the water is (:haugod in summer 
twice, in winter once, a fortnight. The leech moves restlessly 
• up and down the bottle before wind ; is agitated and convul- 
sive near the very mouth of the phial bofore thunder and rain ; 
is motionless, coiled, uud culm at tlm 1)oitom before frost or 
clear open weather; and in prospect of rain or snow is apt to 
criHsp to the surface, and boU)ken the duration of such weather by an 
indisposition to sinlc. From Hone's Year Book also Ave got a clue 
to other points of rustic natural philosophy, which riMiders intelli- 
gible certain sayings recorded by Mr. Hwoins*™. ** At New Year’s 
tide ” says one of tbese, of ICnglish ori^j^ii, “ tlie days let^hen a 
cock's stride." A I’oli^ proverb has the same expression, and 
another form of the hlnglisu adage goes c)n to say ** At Oandlemus 
an hour wide." AVe become curious os to the oddness of this 
manner of computation, when, under the day (»f yt. Antony the 
Hermit (January 17th), we find the Italians saying that “At 
Antony's tide, the days lengthen a demon's strifle,'’ a Btreich 
indicative of seven-loaded l^ts or the hill-to-hill stride of a 
Coniish giant. But tno Year Book explains the origin of the 
expression : — 

Everybodv knowfi that this Buying (tlint about th« cock’s stride) infciub 
to exprens tbo lengthening of the £iyn in u Binull but perceptible degr(;c ; 
yet few are aware of the ground for it, for there is aomelhing unconunon 
and seemingly improper in applying long niensurc, inches nitd feet, to time. 
But the countryman knows what he shvb lYom observing where the shadow 
of the upper lintel of liia door falls nt 13 o’clock and there making a mark. 
At New Yfiar’s day the sun, at meridian, being higher, the sbudoAv cmiios 
nearer the door by four or flve inches, which for 1 Lyme's soke he cullii a 
cock’s stride, so expri^ssing the sensible increase of the day. Before the stylo 
was altered, long aft*%r tSls saying canw. into use, the distance of time was 
greater by ciever dayj between the solstice and New Year’s day tlian it is 
now { and consequently the difference as to the sun’s altitnde, or day’s 
length, at those ;wo times would be more perceptible than it is now. 

•Vjim can be no question that the application of long measure to 
time indioatea very primitive ohaervation, for Heaioa avails Hm- 
of somothlug Vory liko it in order to teach the ratal fosotians 
the spring season lor ksiUng, to wit, “when the leaves at the end 
of a spray hav^* grown to the length of a crow’s fopt.’' 

^ It can hardly be doubted th^ much weather folklore has its 
. ' .%i^ in reverence for particular local saints, and some also may 

* A BamdMt of WetOher FalUore. By the Bav. C. Swainson, M.A., 
Tlear of Uigk Burst Wood. £dinbiirgh an^ London ; W. Blackwood & 
Boas. 1873, 
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have been due to the accident of verse or of alliteration. And 
although it may bo going too far to endorse Gay's couplet — * 

].ct no such vulgar tales debase thy mind. 

Nor Paul nor Swithin rule the clouds and Avind^ 

still it must always be safe counsel to “ try ” the saints and their 
W4Mithcr- wisdom. As to the connexion of St. Paul with the 
weather f<»lluwiiig the festival of his Conversion (January 25), 
there is an old and constant opinion in many nations and lau- 4 
guages. Frcncli, Ciormaus, Italiaus, all endorse the four Latin " 
lines which our Knglish adage reproduces in eight : — 

If the fifty of Paul Ikj clenw 
'I'lien shall bctulti a happy yeare. 

If it do chunce tu snow or raiiip, 

Tlii‘n hliali bu dear all kindH of gralne ; 

Hut if the Avindo be then alofte, 

WiirroH shall vi*xc this r«*!dinc ftill oftc ; 

And if tht: doudi's innkc dark the sky, 

JK>tli iieuto and fowlu thin yfcra shfiU die. 

In Alsftce the vulgar belief is that on the evening of this day, 

“ omnia A^entoriim concurrero pr.nelia," all the winds strivo for the 
mastery, and that Avhich holds its own at midnight takm rank as 
I the predominant wind for the year. But still more fanciful is the 
I calculutioD by Avbicb the country folk of North Italy prognosticati^ 

1 tlm Avefither of the y4*ar to come from the twenty-four dfws of 
January which precede St. Paul's. Tkjginning with New Year’s 
Jhiy, Avhicb is termed January, they go on up to the 12th, giving 
c.'ieh tiny tlie nuino of the corresponding month, tho weather of 
Avliich it is considered to foretell. From the 1 3th they reverse 
tho onler till the 24th, making tho 13th December, the 14th 
November, and so on. Thus, if the ylh and 1 8th, corresponding 
to .Tilly, arc foul weather, Huchwill.be the character of that month. 

It is Boiuewhat against this eliiboiute calculation to learn that it is 
liable to be vitiated and upset by a pjirtly wot and partly fine 2Sth 
of January, Avhich luakcs all unceilain. Somewhat of Idii to this 
calculation is the theory of our ruder forefathers and their con- 
temporai'icss in other lands na to the “Borrowing days" — tho 
29tSi, 30th, and 31st of March, which are gonerolly stormy, and so 
wore reputed to have bt^eii borrowed from April by grasping 
March. There is a vulgar boUcf that these days — on which it is 
unlucky to lend or boiTow — are so called from the Ilobrow loan on 
the Fg}T)tiAns bcifore tho Exodus, and Dr. Jamieson traces this to 
tho corresponding timo of tho year, Abib or Nisan, including part of 
March and April, nt which the Jsraolites quitted Egypt. Tno in- 
clemency of the “borrowing days," which is fully believed in 
Andalusia, may bo connected with the stonu that oveiwhelmed 
the Egyptians. 

It niust be owned that there is inore to l)e said against than for 
a faith in St. Swithin’s influence on the weather ; — 

Tf St. Swithin weeps, the proverb siiys, 

The AVi'Hthcr will be fuul for forty days. 

This saw has boon shown to have no basis in Avhat happened at 
tlie translation of the bones of the saint, hut it derives a certain 
amount of contirmnlion, or consisloucy, from the tradition about 
Si. Durtiiolomuw’s day, just ft^riy days after — uauiely, August 
24tb. This runs : — 

.\11 the t«nr» St. SAvithiii can cry 

St. liurlbolouiew’s iU»ty mantle Avipca dry, 

Uufui-tiiimtcly, though Continental nutiuns cherish almost uui- 
vmmlly the same form of belief, there is gi’eat 11 actuation as totbe 
day and Ihesaint. I n Fro nooSt. Mt^chinl (J line 8)and SS. Gervase and 
Protasius (.rune I9lii) haA^e the civdit which St. Swithiu holds 
with us. In Belgium St. Godolieve (July in Germany the Sevmi 
Sleepers (Juno 27tb), have a forty days’ lien upon the weather for 
better or worse ; and I’olaud, Denmark, and rCorth Italy claim a 
like privilege for other sniiils. The terra of forty days is obvi- 
ously borroAved from 1 loly Scripture. Mr. Swainson, by tho way, 
notices the apple-country proAX^rb that when it rains on July 15 
“St. Swithin is christening the apples"; ho omits, however, a 
well-known and curiously trustworthy adage connected with hop 
counties and with St. Jarai's’s day (July 25) : — 

Till St. James’s day is past and gone 
Them may be hops or there may be none. 

Another very curious tradition, founded no doubt upon careful 
observation, is that which introduces into the almanack a second 
7 vinier and a second summer. Tho flrst ocemra in May, on account 
of tho east winds, of which divers Oontinental nations have a 
kindred proverb to our homely adage “ cast not a clout till May be 
out." Mamertus, Panciatiufi, and Sorvatius, French sainta whose 
festivals fall on tho nth, I2th, and 13th of May, are called iu 
Franco ice««aint8 ; and a sj^ial Bohemian saint, made up of tho 
two last-named and 8t. Boniiaco (May 14), and c^ed Pan Sevboni, 
is commonly reputed “ to wither the trees with frost." In Naum- 
buTg these saints are caUed, for a similar reason, “ wine-stealeis." 

A dight indication of the sound basts on which the proverte 
about a second winter in May depend is to bo found in the 
frequent nipping!^ frost of the plants bedded out in our parterrea 
in that ofton treacherous month. The second summer-Hs riiort 
one-^is All Saints’ day, and is said to last three daya^ thxee 
honra, or three weeks ; and it b to thia that PHnoe HaL in 
Henry iF. (act i., sc. 2), likens Falttaff, when he aays to him, 
“Farewell, thou latter spring; fioewaU, thou All Hsllow’a,^. 
summer." It is not at all uncommon to have at this season a • 
apell of ffood still w|uan weather. It would save a vast deal 
of loss and vexation to amateur tree-plantera if, reehoniim qu this 
aecond aummer and ita brief continuanoa, woii]||||BMOtilBata 
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their woodmen with im old English proverh which ia worthy o£ 
occc^tance — namely, Set trees at All Hallo’wtido, and command 
them to prosper ; set them after Oandlemas, and entreat them to 
grow.” Wo will not answer for the truth of this about fruit-trees, 
but as to forest-trees it is beyond a doubt that wheroas, if planted 
in November, they have time to get rooted and settled before the 
cold seta in, to defer planting them till the cutting February or Iho 
changefible March, i» a perilous procntslination. Aprmtoa of troo- 
plantiug, wo ore reminded that another inierestbg Ernglish pro- 
verb — 

If you would fruit have, , 

You must bring the leaf to the grave— 

inculcates that treea should ho tmnspl^ted at the fall of the leaf ; 
not much sooner, because of the motion of the sap ; nor later, in 
(U’der that there may ho time for their rooting before the deep 
fr«j8t8. Old Ray it was who enunciated this expWation. 

It is a curious study to connect tho immigration and emigration 
of birds, and their appearances and disapi^amuces, with tho 
calendar of the months and saints. According to tho proverb of 
Bergamo, the swallow arrives in Kuropo on St. Gregory tne Great’s 
day (Mamh 12) ; it fli(?s over the roofs on St. Joseph s day, tho 
iQtb. On tho 15th of September (St. Nicolas) “the wdld geese 
fly away ” from Rinssia, u token of the approach of winter. In 
Scotlaua we learn that tho proverb about them runs as follows : — 

Wild gpe.se, wild ganging to tho sea, 

(lOftd weather it will be. 

Wild gpp!^, wild gi*p.'»e ganging to tho hill, 

The we.ither it will MjiiU. 

In truth, and apart from the saints, tho prognostics from birds are 
generally to be trusted ; and, for «)uo obvious reason, especially 
those from tho migration of birds : — 

WIiPU groat nhiindanoo of winter migratory hlrdM, and p.Hrtipulnrly field- 
fares, arrive early, they usually forebode a hard winter ; and the same 
jinignostie of severe Weather is tn Im) inferred from the early or inhnerous 
migration of wild geese, wild ducks, and other winter fowl. 

Knoitgh has been said to illustrate the wealth of the mine which 
Mr. Hwuiiison has opened in the first part of his volume. ‘ Tho 
second piiH is not a whit less rich and intert?Bting, whilst, in 
oddition, it is more trustworthy. There is a substratum of truth 
in most of tho proverb.*? about a red sunset or sunrise, a pale, or 
red, or clear moon, twinkling or shooting stara, a rainbow in tlie 
morning, and a bank of clouds in tlie west, and the weather they 
severally poiieml. Who cau disabuse us of a belief in the 
“ raave*8 tail '* cloud, w^hich forebodes winds, and which is com- 
memorated in this rhyming adage : — 

Ihjn.s* 8Pnrt9 and lUly-Uils 
Muki^ lufly sliips wear low sails P 

“Hen-scartg” are equivalent to light clouds resembling “the 
scratching of hens on the ground.” Or who doubts the im- 
port of the rnuiidish, Hniall, ajid well-defined masses of cloud 
which our proverbs designate “A luackcrel slsy, neither' long 
■wet nor long dry ” ? There is a fund of homely wisdom and 
reilectioii iu the Tuscan snow'-proverb, “ Under water dearth, ’ 
under snow hn^id ” — illustrated by tho Russian adage, “ Com is b» 
comfortable under snow^ as an old man in his fur coat” — which should 
teach the husbandman to get his seed sown in the open weather of 
November. About the pheiiomonon of “ rain while tbe sun is 
shining,” which our mattcr-of-l'act Fuglish adage says is certain to 
be soon over, tho Polo more imaginatively sunuises that “tho 
witi'hes are making butter,” -while the German accounts for 
it by the conclusion that “ the JJevil is beating his grandmother; 
he IS laughing and she is crying.” Under prognristications from 
birds, the ill-luck attaching to the sight of a single magpie in 
^riiig is explained by h quotation from Sir Humphry Daw’s 
aalmomay showing how, in cold weather, one magpie leaves the 
nest to forage while the latter sits on the e^gs or young ; in warm 
mild weather the two go out together, and it is then good fishing 
time. All the prognostics are of comse liable to fail at times; 
and after all the wisdom of the Tartar proverb is tbe soundest, 
that “ the peasant prays for rain, the traveller longs for sunshine ; 
but God gives each what is best.” 

It is impossible to peruse this collection of the weather wisdom 
of ^ nations without noticing the discjrepancy between dilforent 
nations and districts as to ou^tions of prognostication and por- 
tent. ^ In the Pyrenees “ a red sunset bespeaks a fino morrow” ; in 
the Euro and Jioire district, wind or rain. Of tho rainbow in tho 
east tbe French say that it betokens fair weather, in tho south, 
rain ; but the Spanish expect min to follow firom a minbow in the 
weather and wind from a rainbow in tho west. Again, 
whilo v irgil (Geoxg. i. 397) counts it a sign of rain — 

TsaiUop^dsnA per eccium vellera frirl— 

OUT rh]^iiig proverb rans in the opposite diirootion-* 

R -woolly fiosett i^ad the heavenly Way, 

Be sore no rein dleturbs the oummer day. 

In like manner England and iEVanoe are at issue in their phiverbs as 
to the rosultaof drought, and Beotland and Sicily on the look to be 
looked for in leap-yw^ Climate, experience, obseryarion, may 
account for thew yonatume: it liiayfi that, “each ieri&t and 
each is wrong*’* And it u to be iemembared that thes^ die- 
cr^dep m not ia cases ytHm much depends upon follotring 
or aisryg^ng the voic^e pf pinvsmd ^risdom^^^ whe^, as we 
have dibwn ahove^ theraam really useful and trustweilby lessons 
10 be teamed fWmi weathendote. 


FENG-SHUl.* 

O NE of the most important and perplexing Qi^hnis vritteh meet 
tho foreiguor iu his dealings with the Onineiie te that wlueh 
concoms the naturo and properties of tho euperetiitiom 

It confronts him at every tom. if he wants to build a hoUsc^ if 
ho wishes to construct « railway or oroct telegraph pdei^ If, per* 
clionce, ho is desirous of taking his steam yacht hmher up tho 
river tlmn it has boon wont to go, or if he wish^ to make a cutting 
through a hill, he is met with tbe invariable objection that by 
doing all or any of these things he will destroy tne Feng-ehui of 
tho district, and will thus introduce disease and death among his 
iioighbours. Were this boliof confined to the lower and more 
ignorant classes, wo might leave its iuvostigation to those scholars 
who take a delight in observing loid searching out tlie popular 
w'eaknessos ’^of monkiud. But tho votaries of Fbng-shul are 
to be found among the rich as wejl among the poor, among the 
learned as well as among the ignorant, and among the ofiicials as 
well as among the laity. It figures in despatches as tiio founda- 
tion of weighty arguments, niid in erudite and technical bimks it 
aHSumes as much importance as iip the mystical works of tho 
professors of tho art. It is therefore a question which demands 
tho cousirleration of both diplomatists and scholars; and to the 
athmtion of both these classes wo commend Dr. Eiters pamphlet 
In considering this subject, the first question to be asked. is, 
“ What is * Feng-shui ’ ? To this Dr. Eitel replies that it 
is “the blind groptngs of the Chinese mind after a system of 
natural science, wnich gropings, untutored by practical observa- 
tion of nature, and trusting almost exclusively in tbe truth of 
‘ alleged Ancient tradition and in the foHse of abstract reasoning, 

I naturally left ibo Chinese miud completely in tbe dark.” Like tho 
people of almost every Oriental nation, the Chinese look upon 
nature as a liring, breathing urgatiism, in which ore inseparably 
bound togothor all things that exist in heayon above or in tbe earth 
IxMieatb, the organic with the iuorgiuiicj tho living -wi^ the 
dead. Heaven is to the C^lhuiaman “ tbe ideal hpo of which imr 
eartli is but tbe cooi'st^ material reilex.” The sun and moon he 
regards as the celestial coimtciqiarts of the male and fepmle prin- 
ciplt^a of nature. The refiection of tlie five planets, Jupitiyr, Mars, 
Venus, Mercury, and Saturn, he sees iu the five elements of nature 
^namely, wood, fire, metal, water, and earth ; and he traces their 
inifueiice in tho five constituents of tho human frame — that is to 
my, tlio muscles, veins, flesli, boues, skin, and hair ; in the five 
inward parts or viscera— lainicly, tho heart, liver, stomach, lungs, 
and kidneys ; in the five colours, w hite, black, red, blue, and yellow ; 
in the five fortunes, riches, honour, longevity, children, and a 
peaceful dmth ; and in tho five sixdal relations, those of prince and 
minister, father and sou, husband and wife, older ana yoimger 
brothers, and friends. “ And bo contemplates the spangled firma- 
ment at night and compares with it its dimly-rafidcted transcript 
oil tho surface of our earth, where the mouiitain peaks form the 
stars, tho rivers and oceans answer to tho milky way.” 

Thus in the finuomont of heaven the Chinaman watches thoiic 
myAterious signs which, marking tho fate of nations and the desti- 
nies of individuals, are intelligiblo only by tlio light thrown on 
them by a knowledge of the genural principles or laws of nature. 
Now one of tho tirst of these biws as understood by Chinamen is 
that (wery elevation of ground on file earth's surfiico indicates the 
nroseuce of one .of the two magnetic currents of which the Fc, <»r 
breath of naturo, consists. The excess of either of these currenia, 
known us those of male and female, positive and negative encrgi', 
and which are symbolically called the Axure Dragon and, urn 
'Whito Hgor, is diistructivo to the health and well-being of those 
Imiig within its infiucnce. The great object, therefore, iu 
fixing ou,a site for a house or for a grave is to choose a 
spot w'horo these two currents balance luid equalize one another, 
and thus shed a'benoficoul atmosphere axoimd— for their absence 
is as fatal as is the excr^ss of either one or the other. The 
intending builder should therefore carefully note the position, 
as indicated by the higher hills or mountains, of the Azure Dragon, 
and should assure himself of the pre.soneo among the lower and 
more undulating hills of tho Whito Tiger. The spot then to select 
will beHbe corner formed by the junction or neighbourhoodof ikotwo 
rangeH. The upper and lower p^ious of tho human arm when bent 
arc the usual fibres employed to represcut the Dragon and the Tiger, 
and tlie inside, part of the elbow as tbe model of a lucky site, for, 
say tlie books on Fong^sbiri, the luckiest spot, like a modest virmu, 
loves retirement. As an example of a woll-chosen locality, Dr. 
Eitel points to the city of Canton, which is situated in tho angle 
of two chains of hills running southw^ords iu gentle curv^ and 
forming in their course the ^pe of a complete horse-shoe. Every 
visitor to the mountain districts of SoiiiUcm China mnsi^vo 
noticed how in'vwriably tho excavations forming tomhs ariWJhe 
Shape of horse-shoos ; and some travellers have even 
in dfo fbrm tRus adopM may he tbe use of the to 

syltabolize the end. But tho true explanaticn is to be iiimhd in the 
&ci that tho pious sm'vivora are anxious that the a8hefrdftha.de- 
parted riiould lie embosomed in the genial infiuexiees generiiited by 
the combined presence of the Dragon end the Tiger. 

All this sounda fanciful enoujp; but to the Chinese mind It 
represents a g^uiuo belief, os may be jpioved by their novelvfidling 
attempts to fsiha off upon foreigners, os coDcesslons at the Ports, 
those spots which are especially marked out as being undeem^voux- 
abteinfioences, Thefidlingoff of trade at Canton itbee thiToriiia- 


* Fttikhthu^f or, the Nahtroi ScieneB m Ckhitt, By Emsit 
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tiou of tlie new settlement which consi.^U of a dtnid l?vel of 
!.:p()uud reclnunod froiu the river j the Jact that €>vevy house upon 
it is overrun with white ants, iiotwitlifihiiidinjf thi.t every jm'- 
cautijm has been odoj^led tAi prevwit their inroaiU ; and that iho 
Krij^diali Consul, who lias a epecuil roRideiico built, lor him lla*iv, 
prefers livinu two miles away und<.r the protect‘m;r shadow of a 
I«i^r<Khi,iiie all wilha secret pleasure Hltributedhy tlm nali\< s to the 
violation, in the choico ofthe site, of the laws <ifl’en;r-fchui. and tend 
to ctmtiriii them in their contempt for the ipmorauee and siuipliriiy 
of the outer baTbarians. Indeed it is dillicult to imacrino how, 
until the id<d of Veng-sbiu has Thmui trt»dd<Mi under fiuU, any 
eugiuoerrng works can y)o.ssibly Iw carried on in China : for a' might , 
lines are of as evil import as even the totiil nhpoiii-o of the Dragon I 
and the Tiger. A elraight etroaui of water, a straight » ivd\ink- 
ment, or a straight range of hills is quite enough to di-iilroy the 
propitious inlluencu of the most olhei-wisc favoured spot ; and to 
make a cutting through any iHudioti of the in'll or hllLs which ibriii 
the Dragon or the Tiger is in the eyes of all true (-hiuameu io 
invito disaster. As on instance of this, and al^o of lli« norl of 
facts which so often give ribci(.» and wiijijKu-t poyuihir nip**re-tiliou, 
w© will quote a cose muiitiouod by Dr. Kitt.l : — “ When ilio Hong- 
kong Cjovernment,” says the iiuthur, “cut a nmd, now kmiwn tw 
the Hap, to the Happy Valley, tiif* Ohiiit'so community was thrown 
into a state of abject lerrrir and fright, on account of tlm diblurb- 
anco which this imiputatiou of tho Dragiuj's limbs would cause to 
the Fong«shui of IJoughoug*, and when many of tlic t'ngiiitMu’d 
employed at tlm cutting diinl of ITongkong fever, and tho 
foreign houses in tlw Happy Valley had to be destu'ied on ximuiut 
of inahiria, the Ohinest) trimupliantly dcclart'd it wxis an act of 
Ttdribulory jualico on th« part of Feiig-shui.” 

But w'hil© it is declared io bo tho loading priueiplo of Fmig-shui 
that tho influciicos of tho iiatuml contigurntion of tin* eartir.H 
Burfaco are thus supremo, tho ix»wer of modifying and moulding 
them is to some extent loft in ino hands of man. Ft)r instance, as 
wo liBve aaid, the surface of our oai*tli ia but the dirnlv-reftfctod 
iTanscript of tho celcatial systom, and in tho mountains are io be 
traced tho counterparts of tho live planets and the stars. Ami it 
will bo remembered that these planets - - namely, Jupiter, Mam, 
Vonus, Mercury, and Saturn — are also the prorotypt's <d‘ tho five 
olomeutfi of nature— wood, finq inotfil, water, and earth. Wlion 
examining a site, theref(»re, it is the*diity of cvt i v profeHH<ir i>f the 
Feng-«lmi art to diBcover which phmet is nipres* utwi by any given 
mouataln or hill, since the proximity of hurmoniring ideiueiite is 
as impurtnut for theluciiof a)i1aor. asthat of ht»stilo and dcKtroviiig 
oknnants is dangerous tt) exisU<n(H?. 'Finis no ( Uiiimumri in hi.b senses 
would over i»*tablish Jiiinself in the vicinity uf two ndj»»ining liills 
representing reapoctively tho planets J upiter and Mam and tho 
elements wood nnd fire. Ihit shtutld he, from oilier wn«oiis, deem 
the situation desirabk, it is always o[irti to him so to altiT the Hliape 
of tho hills os to change their identity. If, for example, ho re- 
cognizes in n bold high mountain peak tho characteristics of Mars 
(Hr«), and he wishes to (’ouvoriit into tlu' emlsHUmont <d' Jupih'r 
(wood), he has siinplv to level th^ ttip of tlie pt^ak and the change 
is cilected. la the wirae way a rounded J upiter Ujcoi\u*s a A'enus, 
and a mound on tho top of Halurn couvoris it into a Mars, 

We h»vw thus brielly sketched some of the lending principles of 
this extramdinaiy superstition which has f«jr c»’ntiiries enthmlled 
the entire Ohinew nation. For h complete view of the systfun wc. 
must refer tmv readore to Dr. KitelH pamphlet, in which it is traced 
out with great care and perspicuity, and which we conlidenllv re- 
commend to thw attention or all those foreigners in CUiim wlio by 
force of circuin»trtiicos are compelled to t'nconntcr siid struggle 
against that lMigb*Mir (»f di[iloiiiHtist.'s niid Htumbliiig -block in tho 
way of the nation's progw'Sb — lV*ng-shui. 


CHUISTMAS H()OK8. 

IV. 

^HAPTEliS on Animah. by 1\ G. Tr»iiiicrton, With iwcntv 
^ etchings by J. Voyr.U'!*al and Karl Bodmer (Socley ). Among 
all the books ilmt have come Ix’foiv us thort> luv few ilutt .mKow 
any better oi^ more original work than these twenty otchiugs. 
There is a tnilhfulness to miluro and a vigour in the skcichcB of 
nnimal life which nt once carry away tlu^ mind to many a scono 
of the country and Avuodlaiid. ‘Mr. 11 amort on’s writing is plnisant 
and interesting, and not nnwi»rtbv of tho ill nslrat ions which adorn 
it. It is by no means oiio of the bipgest, mid it i.s on© of tho least 
showy, of flic Christa).*!© Iwoks. There w’onld no great cnnlit, 
therefore, in giving it nw'ny. But to make up for this there would 
bo a grivit pleasure in receiving it, or keeping it. 

Wo have also received from the same publishers an abridgment 
of the.DwAwaww Piver: mi Etchers Voffayeof Discover by (jf. 
Hamerk&n. Uf the tbirty-sevon Illustrations of the original edition 
only eight are now given, and of those two or three are somewhat 
UuiTe£ Mr. lluoicrton^s narmtii*©, hoAvevor, is very pleasing, and, 
if lire are not mistaken, is given almost in full. ^ni(»so, therefore, 
who cannot afford the original work may lx» glad to get at nil 
events the narrative, with a few of the etchings. 

Smday PoMm /o'* Oood OtUdrm. With illustrations by Sir 
John Gubert, HolhiAn Hunt, John Tonniel, nnd others (llout- 
ledge). If those who are whole need not the phyoiemn, but those 
who are rick, we would venture to su|^»Bt that Sundav reading is 
needed quite as much for bad children as for good. Ihit perhaps 
piature-oooka ore uot ibr them. Tho illustnitious, though of course 
uietriy reprints, are fer the meet part very good. We cannot say 


MS much fur tho verses with which tho book opens. Wo .should bo 
Son y to i-«‘t a naughty child lo learn by heart such lines us— 

Ttnlanm the prophet, nnd Haluk the king, 

\Voui«l riirsi.* Gt«rj< j»cwplo — a >vlcked IhiDg, 

With tlii© hook wo must CiUiple the ChiUTa Cotouretl Simyture 
Boo/; (Ihiullcdgi.'b It also lias a Scriptural alphabet, nnd thna 
de.il* with tho letter B: — 

Ti;ila»iu tlie ]ivnp]|f'l., on nii ©ss a vi-*it went to pay 

i o ; but an to meet him on the way. 

It I' lnlaiiri al.-n tho story ot‘ .losoph, told not in the language of 
tilt* liiblr. M'o nvo iiiiiazcd at tho audacity of a writer who 
\ciitiii\.s Id loll ill his own pmu* hiuguago a atory ho written that it 
crtu bt) ojijoyi‘d equally by the child mid the man. The illuatra- 
tioiis ni'i^ of the gaudioat. 

/'ro/ti Jonnartj to Deceiuher : a Book for C/iildren (Lonjpuans 
anil Co.) Ill tliia book a good deal of iiifonuation about Natural 
Hiht'uy ia given to childi'cn in ahort atones, or in accounts of 
vi.-Iis io imiscuma and tin; Zoological (.birdeiis, Tlie book is fairly 
well w'riilen, tlioiigh tho laugui^ui at times ia a little too high- 
tl«)wn, mid Iho words are ocrjirtionully too big. Why, w'o should 
like to know, d«) women wIilmi they write u b<»ok for childrou 
alwiiya bring in the word entail A shawl, we road in the book 
bidbie iLi, in tho making “ ontailed a go«)d deal of eounting.^^ The 
politiciil ocunouiy taught in oiio of iho sslories, by the way, would 
felly juslily echoollxys in throwing stoin.*s at the Htreot lumps, and 
riotors in burning a wholo town. Tjio author is describing a (Jity 
fr:isi, ,'iiid hUo Hays:— “ Do not tho cnrelcw atleudantswho on these 
(H;c4iuioiis chip tho liiiosl gla.MH and break tbo most oxQtiisitO 
china dosing c tho silent thanks uf the philanthi'opistl^ Surely 
lliev civnto a never-ceasing deniimd for tho work of active hands.’’ 
W o hope that the philanthropiHt will keep his thanks silent 
thimk:», or glass is liktdy to go up in price. 

'Fho Beefy and other ParahleHy hy 15, 11. Bickerstoth, author of 
“ YcHlerday, To-day, and For Ever.” With illustrations (tiauipsou 
Low and Co.) These piirabloH are fairly well written ; but to our 
luind the Hpplic.alionH arc far too long. The best parable is that 
which iieiMiH no application, and the longer the iippricalion needed, 
the wor.'.B is tho parable. Nevortholos.H wo have no doubt that by 
a large clasi* of readers Mr. Bickursteth’s now work will bo as 
highly I'stecmod os his widl-kuowii poi'iii. 

JVroAhy Colleffo; o/*, the Lusconthe Prize: n Tale of Boy'a £j/e, 
by the Ut v. 11. 0. Adams. With illustrations (Routledge). Mr. 
Adams, as wo Icum from Lis preface, sulfoi's j^eatly from his 
stories of school-boy life hein^ called by his critics imitations of 
Tom Bruu’n\'i Sv/ioolthnjs ; wdiiu; , fta lie is the older man and tho 
earlier writer, if there is any imitation, it must be all iho other 
way. So too at Chelsea or at Everton, the propiietor of tho 
Original Bun Shop or the Original Toll'ec Shop suffers from tho 
cliargc that he is an imitator of the more muueni Old Original 
Shop. Without then comparing Wroihf Colleffe with Tow* 
Brutvn'a fSchoolda^ay ov irpmt to esiiimite wdveihei* tho parson or 
the li^vnian is the Ixdter at getting hoys into Hcrapes and out of 
thorn, wo will say that we have a fairly interesting story of school- 
lifo, such a bcH;k as a boy will read with ploasuro and with 
protit. 

^fan on the Ocean : a Book abovt Bottfa and ShifM, by B. M. 
BaUaiitync (NcIboii). 1’his is, wo are told, a Book for Boys. We 
hope, however, that tho Utemtun^ of the present day with its big 
words has not \et brought down buys so low that they will stand 
many such sentences an the following ; — “Ships an*, as it were, the 
eleciric sparks of the world, by menus of which tho superabundance 
of different countries is ciuTied forth lo iill, iwiprocally, the voids 
in cjich.’’ We are not surprised lo find that a writer who is so silly 
in his l.'uiguug© is full of errors in hin facts. lie says that “ the 
expedition of tho Argonauts to Colchis in the year 1250B.C. in 
search of tho Ooldtn T'ieece is tho tiwt ancient voyage that lays 
claim to autbonticity.” There are then htill men who claim to do 
writers, and who in their historical knowledge Im^-o not yet got 
b»;yontl Goldsmith. “ Diuing the first ti'vx; hundred years after the 
birth of our IjoixI,'* he goes on to add, “ nothing worthy of notice 
ill tho nay of ninrilinic enterprise or iliscovcry Ocwirred.’^ AgricolaVi 
exploration of Britain was of no moment, it would seem. A few 
pages further we read that “ the crusades now Ivgim, and for two 
centuries the C’hrislian warrod against the Turk [a»c].” It is a 
pity that a man cannot write about ships without thinking it 
ntH'dful to show his utter ignorauco of hiatoiy. 

The Bwfa Book of Tradva, mul the Torda Used in T/wm, With 
niiniciMiis illuslmtioDs (JBoutUHlge). The compiler of this little 
work riglitly says that “w^hen a boy has just left school he 
seldom knows much about tlie operations of any tra^, and cannot 
bu expected lo express any preforenoo tor one more than onother.” 
He hopes, thercfouc, and wo th.uk with some reaaon, that Ida boric 
may be of use in guiding each one iu the choice he has to take. It 
will bo found interesting also by those boys of a higher class who, 
though they will never become craftsmen themselves, have yet a 
strong interest in all crafts. The illustrations are very fall and 
clear, while the explanations ure feiriy well done. 

Lob Lio4>ydhtf>-Firc. and TVfes, by J. H, Ewing, ttittlior 
of “ hire. Overtheways BomemlffHnces,’’ &o. Ac. With iltustnr 
Hons by George Cnnhahank (Bril and Mrs. Ewing 

written as good a story as her Browniea ^ of two Cluirimiise^^ 
and that is saving a great deal. Lob veiy 

pretty story, with hy no means n prStty nrine. It hfffitmonr 
and pathos, and teaches what is right whbotttiiiaild% children 
think that they are reading a sermon, tales have 
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fthsorhed into the general mtm of VtmntiM, are namtwl by T)r. 
Bebeim'Schwar^bach withgircatcircunietfintiality and perfspieuity. 
I,e88 efibet -was probably produced by the dircet and Bvefematic 
oftbrtB of the Brandenburg princea than by tlio fth^udy influx of 
TofugQC8| Bubloclod raihut perpetual uneasinen^s tlutn to }ib5<*lulo 
persecution by their Oathobc rulcra. Aiiiou" immisrrations rw 
maMffihe most remarkablo waa that of the I[u«j:iionots expelled 
from Rntnce on the revocation of the Edict of Nuuics, and, after 
this, that of the Tyrolese rofugeea from Salzburg. Tin* Vaudoia 
lihowUe found a home in Brandenburg ; and Rrote.-lant intolerance 
also contributed its recruits in the perstms of the harnilcr a Atenno- 
nites, banished from Switzerland. JJr. BelKMiu-Sehwarzbyh’s 
history is not only writtou with ability and g(uid tabt**, hut froni 
its nmplo detailn of the regulations prosf'ribed bytlie a ut bon ties, is 
n valuable coiitributinii to the science of colonization; while its 
copious statistical tables afford Iho best lueaus of tracing the 
history of the Tcspectlve settlement';. 

“ Tho Stall* Oraccr’s” narralivis of the opcrntioiis of the (barman 
army during tbo Into campaign, from tho action at ^Vtii^benbul•g to 
theKHiltle of Clravelotle*, is mnniftvlly the work of a very com- 
petent writer. It is, however, one of lhi>«e dry prorei«ii<ni}il 
histories which may be consulted with ndvantigo by 
students anxious to ascertain the exact position of every corps at 
any given quarter of mi how during an engagement, biit 011*01*8 
m»thing calculated to interest gouerul leaders. 

Ihiron von Maltznnt is one of the most iiislructivo of trnvfdlnrs, 
and, wJien his subject admits <if being rendered aniusing, one of 
Iho most entertaining also. It is not his fault thuL the most 
original portion of his last volume of travels .should also h'. the 
driest. No human ability could impart iiimdi interest to the 
obscuTo details of tbo tribal organizaliou of Yemen and lladra- 
niuut, unices these wero winsoned with a spice of lively p(*rt'onal 
adventure. Tho Baron’s information, howoveT, is prineipally 
collected at Aden, although his good sense and thorough know- 
ledge of Arabic ar<i guarantees of its value. It is gratifying to find 
the testimony of tho adventurous and iU-u.Hed Wredo continued in 
all material rcspccta. Attention hna recently been direet(Kl to thews 
neglected districta in conseriuenco of tho revival of the Ottoman 
pow'cr in Arabia — an unfon^seen consoti nonce of tbo opening of iho 
nuoz Canal. At tho time of Baron vou Multzan's visit, the Sultan’s 
intlueiico in Hedjaz w'as a more shadow: tho Turkish ofliriali), 
though treated with respect, wore utterly impotent, and all real 
authority was in tho hands of the Sherill of Mecca. In Vemen, 
however, matters appeared ripe for ii change, the oppressions of tlie 
potty Arab chiefs being almost intolerable to tlieir subjinjis, who 
are for the most part settled r«^idents, nnnblo to remove beyond 
the reach of their exactions. There is, however, no reason to doubt 
tlnit with proj^r tirmnosa KngLind may regulate the.so aH'airs as 
she pleases. The latter part of Maltzaii’s volume contam.q n full 
necouiit of the geography of tho various rhieftainships in the 
vicinity (^f Aden, o.spocially that of Lahej, to which tho OihralUir 
of tho East originally bohjiigod, and a liistory of Britiah 
rtdations with this and other contiguous principalities. Hie 
account of Aden is probably the fulicbt of any cxUuit ; it is olso 
cxtreniely entertaining. Tho latter commendation is ecpially 
merited by his doscriptiuns of Egypt, Masuah,iuid Jidda; every- 
where we meet with the same lively style and ease of troatnient, 
dependent not upon supcriiciality,but upon thoroughness of know- 
ledge. Jlis views' of Islam uro by no means favourable; ho 
reganls it as an invjacihle obstacle to all progress ; at the same time 
tho recent iutlux oT European idotis into I'^gypt 1ms, he cunsidor.^, 
only serveil to convert stagnation into putresciuico. The educa- 
tional and philanthropic displays of tho Government aro pronounced 
to be for the most part mere pretcn(?es. Tho Khedive is a man of 
considerable capacity, but otherwistj neither better nor worse than 
other modem (Jricn’tal sovereigns, all of whom atlbct tho of 
civilizei's for their porsonal einolmuent, and in order to inipWiiM; the 
public opinion of Euro])e, while in hict the ancient maxims of 
administration remain totally unchanged. 

Notwithstanding our concern in the Ashoiitce war, tho Germans 
ore beforehand with us in producing a clear and iuteresting digest 
of information respecting Cfppcr and Eower Guinea, prepared from 
tho namtives of tho principal e.vp lovers during the present 
century, and profusely and beaulitiilly illustrated with wood 
engravings. Richard Oberhinder’s “ West Africa ’’ | is, indeed, 
merely a compilation, of no extraordinary lilemry pretensions 
yoi executed vdth sound judguuuit, and reproducing the 
ob^rvatioft^ of many tmvcHe)*s who.<io work.s aro hardly Imown 
in England. Among these are General Euidherbe, tho governor 
of French Seneganmia, since so distinguished in the war of 
1870; Mago, the subsequent adventurous explorer of the head 
'.^.waters of the Niger and fcicnegal, and Ladislaus Magyar, the 
"jO-ungarian, whose field of operations near Bihe, Sivve Ibr on occa- 
contact with Eivingstone, is nearly peculiar to hhnsclff 
Jitiu^o Park, Baikie, and l>u Ohmllu are also drawn upon^ 
perhaps too much 8pac/> is accorded to the latter. Ashantee, 
BiAomey, Abbeokuta, and Liberia are not forgotten ; the political 


* Vim fV4itti!»hurg his MfU. TCsa lUHmp zur Krii^uchichte det 
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as well QB the geographical information is brought up to the most 
recent date ; and the woodcuts, both in number and in quality, 
surpass all that could have been expeeted at the price at 
the book. 

Great must have been tbo lova of enterprise wbicb carried tho 
well-known African traveller Von Ileuglm * ftom Abyssinia to 
No\'a Zciubla, and we can only regret that the Arctic voyage of • 
the Germmiut in 1871, to which ho attached himself, should have 
bcc:n ho unproductive of results. Wo cannot, indeed, discover that 
it-yicldcd any goographical result whatever. The ori^nal design 
of prcs.<iiug along tbo l^ibcrian coast, so far at least as the mouth of 
the Obi, was frustrated partly by tho unfavourable season, partly 
liy tho defects of the vessel, though constructed expressly for tho 
Arctic navigation j partly, ns ilcrr von Jlcuglin scorns to unply, by 
the uneuteri)risiug spirit of the commander. Tho achievement 
of the expmition Sf^mi to havo h(‘on almost confined to scientific, 
chittlly botanical, observations on Nova Zembla and the islands on 
the Siberian const ; which at least attest lion* von Houglin’s ns.ri- 
ilult> in making tho most of his scanty opportunities, and are by 
no means devoid of interest. lie slates, fur example, that the 
vegetation of Nova Zembln is decidedly in a progressive condition, 
both as regards tho number of species and the area occupied by 
them. The volume is further eked imt by a serviceable summary 
of tho jMist history of discovery in Nova Zcmbla. 

Gottfried Arnold t was ono of the more conspicuou.s adherents 
of that piotistic reaction against tho drjTicss and formality of 
Lutheranism which broke out in Germany towards the end of tho 
seventeenth century. Tho movement presents some obvious analo- 
gies to Methodism in England, but, btdbg confined within the 
walls of the churches, never obtained anything like tho influence 
of tho hitter. Its leaders were also in general characterized by a 
mystical imd contemplative spirit, rather t«*nding to the formation 
of Separate convontitV's than to a trnnsfornoation of the Church at 
large. Arnold appears to hove had his full sliare of this quietisiu, 
and to Inivo bet*n, iuoreov(:r, a difficult man to co-operate with 
under any circumstances, llis principal work was an ecclesiastical 
history, 'which c veiled the most virulent animosity on tho part of 
the orthodox. 'I'ho contentions thus occasioned embittoresd a largo 
portion of his life, hut ho ewiHufilly found i*eposo in a country 
pastorat^^ Ho was also eminent ns a writer of hymns. II is 
tjiogra)»hy is nn interesting contribution to our kno'wlcdgo of 
German Protestantism at tho period, and tho movement with 
whi<*h he w^ns connected may be usefully compared with that 
attempted a century later in the Roman (murch by Bishop Sailer 
and his ciivlo. 

Thilo’s History of Modem Philosophy J offera a condensed but 
ample survey of all tho principal philosophical svsteius, from 
HescurtcB to Herbnrt, of whom he professes himself a follower. 
Tho plan of iho w*ork includes ethics lus well as metaphysics ; such 
Knghsli moralists, therefore, as Clarke and ITutchesou receive a 
degree of atteiiti<>n not always accorded to them in Gorraanv. 
The book would be well adapted to its object if exposition did not 
too friMiuontly pass into controversy, 

A complete edition of Schopenhauer’s works §, under the editor 
ship of “ tho apostle,” Julius Frauenstiidt, w'ill be a welcome addi- 
tion to philosophical libraries. Tho first volume, however, only 
contains, of Schopenhauer's own writings, the abstruse essay Ueber 
die vierfache Wm'zely Ac., and tho Treatise on Colours. The re- 
mainder is occupied by a memoir and a preliminary disquisition, 
in which the editor, feeling ];>erhap8 that his services to his in- 
slrurtor’s memory havo hitherto been of a somewhat questionable 
cbniMctcr, claims for him the origination of many of the most 
chaiiLctiTistic principles of modern scientific investi^tioii, and 
defends his system against the obje(*tions raised by !&>na Meyer, 
Zeller, and others. The memoir is ihirly cxocutocf, but contains 
no new mutter. It is perhaps nil that the purchasers of a collected 
edition of tho works are entitled to claim, hut is no substitute flir 
that little gem of biography, tho Lifo by Gwinner, on which it is 
mainly based, and whoso fauguogo is troqucntly reproduced ver- 
batim. 

Und(*r tho unpromising title of “ Seboponbnuor ns a Scholairtic,” |[ 
a writer calling himself Moritz Venetianor,” and belonging to 
tho rising school of Von Ilartinatm, has composed a most pungent 
cnsiigatiou of the Frankfort sago, who would be excoediiigly dis- 
giistiKl to find himself claesod along with the very philosophers 
whom ho is never weary of denouncing as sopliistical corrupters of 
Kant. It might console hun to find Kant comprised in the aamo 
sentence, and Indeed tho work is practically on attack upon Kant, 
who, having swayed the sontre 01 philosophy for Century, is now 
called upon to resign it to Von Hartmann. The writer naa paid 
fjchopenuuuer the compliment of going to school to him so far as 
style is concerned, ana hifo vigorous assault is rendered still more 
lively by copious quotations f^om the incriminated philosopher 
himself. 


* UfAsennachdim Nordf^armterindasJdhrtniZ'jQund^t. YonH* 
T. von HeugUn. Tb. a. liraonschweig : Westeramnn. London s WiUisias 
A Xorgato. 

f GottMed ArnM Sdn Ldbtn vnd Mins Btdevimu fSr KM* und'" 
Theohgie. Von l)r. F. Blbi^iis, Bwlin: Hsirto. Lon^ l J^her A Go. 

X Kvrze pragmati$eko Ovkhiehin dsr SMUcrea FkUonojiikkt Yen. Ch A. 
Xhiio. CoUion i /kJiulze* London.: WUlhuas A Bfofgate* 

§ Arthur SckMvHhavei^i vUmmUiche fVerkt. HSMUMMMrm 
FrsuenstSdt. Rd. 1. Leipzig : Brockhaos. Lottd^v^FuUsiiis A 
Noxgste. 

D SchamnJmuar alt Scholattiher, Yon Bwrlinr 

Dunckor. Loudon: Asher A Co» 
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The fraedom of quotation in the New Testaxiient from the Old 
has at* all times been a subject of romark. rrofessor ])dhl * seeks 
to explain it on the hypothesis of a popular translation trom the 
Hebrew Scriptui^ into the colloquiai Syriac^ from which he sup* 
poses the qaotations in the New Testament to be made. This 
translatioui he thinks, corresponded in ossontials with the Septua« 
^t, and was executed at the same time. The variations ox the 
New Testament quotations from the Heptuagint text are thus 
explained by their being rendered directly into Greek from the 
Aramaic ^uivalent of the latter. The hypfithesis is certainly a very 
convenient one, but Professor Ricihl seems to require another equally 
conyoiiiont to account fo/ the total disappearance of his Syriac 
version, of the existence of which, moreover, he has produced no 
evidence. 

l)r. P. Nietzsche t appears to be what in Kngland might be 
termed an Adullamite, who lias set up a “ cave from which ho 
proposes to deliver himself periodically of what, having regard to 
their presumable unpopularity, ho entitles unseasonable reflections 
upon men and things in general. A man of parts can hardly hit 
aU round without planting an eflective blow somewhere, Uiiid in 
his flrst essay, devoted to Strauss’s recent work, he directs some 
smart attacks against that author's complacent optimism, and, a 
matter more capable of direct demonstration, the inaccuracies of a 
style which lays claim to classic purity. Ikth criticisms may bo 
well founded to a certain extent *, yet cheerfulness is probably 
bedtor than discontent, and Strauss is certainly mure readable than 
i)r. Nietzsche, who wriUM ably indeed, but has neither the passion 
nor the punguncy of his models Lassalle and Schopenhauer, and 
rather creates the improssion of a moody Momus. 

Professor Ovorbock's t work on “ the Christianity of our present 
Theology " is also mainly called forth by Strauss’s treatise, and, 
whilti admitting the freest theological criticism in principle, con* 
tains some stringent criticisms on Strauss’s practical application of 
his views in his sectiou on the regulation of liuman life. So far as 
wo can understand the I*rofes8or‘s own conceptions of the Christi- 
anity of modem theology, it rests upon an implied contract between 
the pastor and his flock corresponding to that b«>tween Frederick 
the Great and his people, in virtue of which ho is to say what 
pleases them, and to think os ploasos himself. 

liudolf Westphar8§ Comparative Grammar of the Indo-Germanic 
Languages is a work torrif^ng to all except profound philologists, 
and may probably tenify some of them if, as wo imagine, 
be contravenes several accepted doctrines. All wo can venture to 
say ia that, right or wrong, ho evidently has a Arm grasp of his 
Bubject, keeps his team of languages fairly abreast, and nns pre- 
fixed a general survey of the members of the Aryan family of speech 
which might be reprinted separately ns a compendious introduction 
to the subject. 

Dr. Julius Jolly || invostigates the various forms which the ip- 
flniiive has assumed in the ludo-Gormanic languages, and also 
enumerates the views of grammarians respecting it, from the days 
of Panini to our own. 

Tlio leading object of Professor Pfaflt’s^ work on geology is to 
determine whether geology in its present state can be regnrdiMi os 
an exact science. The reply is less explicit than one wuuld have 
expected from a Professor of Geology. No science, he says, so 
abounds with theories as yet neither fully conflmied nor iiiially 
disproved ; or with theorizm's who regard lack of absolute refuta- 
tion as tantamount to positive truth. We must say that we ob- 
servt*, .iiul not merely in geology, a growing and perilous propensity 
to shift the tmun probandi from the advocate of a proposition to its 
oppi)iieiilH. ■ Dr. Pfaff stMiiiis fur his part more impressed with the 
ditliciilties than with the nlluremeiiU of all theories, and lays chief 
stress whenever practicable on actual experiment. Tlis volume is 
chiefly devoted to the more tIilficuU probieins of geology, such as 
teiTcstriul gravity, the igneous or sedimentary formation of rocks, 
the euus(‘s of elevation or depression, &c. 

Professor Wundt’s work** is a new and an important witness 
to the need now generally felt for basing psychology as far as pos- 
sible upon physiological research. The technical character of the 
work forbids us to enter upon it more at length. 

Professor JOugene Petersen’s ft treatise on the Art of Pheidias ” 
consists principally of an investigation of the friezes of the Par- 
thenon, with the view of reconstituting them as far as possible 
after tlio descriptions of I^aiisauias, the drawings of Carrey, and 
the deductions derived from the remains yet extant. The author 


* Fornckungen naek rincr VoUtninbd zur Zfii Jfnu, und dorvh Zutamnizn^ 
hang mil dar Siptuaginta^iibttnetzu^. Yon K. Bbhl. Whni : Brauin1iller> 
London : Williams & Norgstc. 

f UnxtitgemHut Batracktun^ Yon Dr. F. Xiotxacho. Btk. i. David 
Sirsms, dcr Bokonner and dor l^hriftsteller. Leipzig : Fritzach. London : 
WiUiams A Noigate. 

X Ueber dk CAritflicAAail anwrer keutigen Thaoiagk SSirnt and Frkdenz- 
schrijl. Yon Frsna Overbook. Leipzig : Fritqteh. London ; WilUams A 
Norgate. 

§ VtrdMhend$ Gnmmrntik dtr Iwdogermanitchen Sprazhzn, Yon B. 
Westphal. Th. z. Das Indogermnniache Yerbnm. Jena: Oostenoble. 
London i Asher A Go. 

L GuehkhU du hi/tnUhiu in IndogtmaniKktn. Von Dr. Joltoe Jolly. 

ehen : Aekermahn. London t Attwr A Co. 
f AUgmiina Gtobgie aU esnuki WkmmMekaft, AfB ekwm AukanoB: 
Gwlogkeke KermcAe. Yon Dr. F. PliiilL Leipzig; Engrimann. London: 
AeherAGo. o 

** Ol^tkkiiM der^FkvMiiffhehBn YonW.Wnndt. WiLi. 

Leipsigt Engelmann. Itpodon: AdierACoi. 
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acknowledges himself largely indebted to the great 
i^fkssor Hichaelis, altliough his own laboura .were 
and originally completed in&pendently. The latter part of the 
book is devoted to Pb6idia8*s colossal statue of Zeus at Olyj^ia. 

Friedrich Spielbagen’s lost novel * has the merits of brevi^, 
dramatic foWso of situation, and fidelity to nature. It muat be 
added that the nature represented is of a very unotiractivo awa 
even repulsive character. Ultimo ” in the language of the German 
Stock Exdhonge signifies ‘^eetiliog day ’**, ami the story moves 
throughout, not merely in a sordid, out m a rascally atmosphere of 
spScuhition and vulgar greed. Tne most offensive personage of 
au is the hero, the only conspicuous character not comiectcd with 
finance, and the most mercenary and heartless of any. The moral 
standard of the tale, in fact, is nearly that of Thackeray’s roost 
cynical satiii's, with the difference tliat what Thackeray holds up 
to contemptuous reproliation, Spielhtigeu appartmily accepts as 
natural and in order. The story is neveriheless so powerful and 
so well told tliat it raises the character of Gorman fiction almost 
as much as it depnisses that of German socioty. 

Though written in English, Mr. Charles Gmnt’.s Thu Chnrm mid 
the Vtu‘$e t may rank among German books from the subject and 
place of iiiwrint, os well as from the virtual naturalization of the 
author in Germany. Mr. Grant's gifts axe rather those of a poet 
than of a dramatist ; be does not evince much skill in the delineation 
of character; but his diction, always dignili^, is frequently 
highly poetical, and his versification ia harmonious and sonorous. 
The great fault of his fine dramatic poem is the incongruity 
lifttweeu its polished speech and refined seutiment and the rugged 
barbtu'ism oi the characters to whom these are asmbed. 

• iMtimn. Novt'Iie. Von F. Spi^'llmgcll. ].eiiizig : IStaadiTnann. London ; 
WilUiuns & Norgato. 

f 7’Ae Charm atui the Curse, A 'rule drain.^tizi'd fn»ni the Eilda. By 
Charlez Ciriirit. Juna: Fruimn.'inn. LotkIoii : William** A Norgotc. 
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H Yl)l{<.)I^^TftY.“slIl)TiR66K“ PA^^^^ Tlin. 

/•AvW. ».ifi-l)r. EDW.VBD L \NK, M. A.. M.D..Edln. Turkish Hath*. Consiilta- 
iions daily iSutiirduy exccptcdi at 7 Princes Htroet, Hanover Si|uaro, from Ten till Tvvel\e. 

T^RINDIHI M.Mlj R(.)UTH to lO^rypt, liuiiii, Chiim, Aiip- 

Iralln, Rome vhl Fulconara, Naples via roculu. HhorUs'vt and Chi-a|irs<t llmitc. 
For Thronch Tlvkots and liiinnnatlon. apidy to the South ItuRou l(uiIwuy...Asonts, 
LKIIEAIT He r.O., I. Blllltor Street. London, E.C. 

.WADBmA. 

THR PAriFlO STKAM NAVin.XTrON OOMPANrS 

Itf>Y.VL MAIL .srE\.MEKM, 

doilinis from Liverpool every Wcilncsday, Tlnrdrnux evoiy Saturday, and Lislmn every 
Tnuialny. 

Call at Madeira to lnn>l and omlmi k T irst nnd .Second Class Pas^cngcrii only. 
ForBaU'fcMf Fnri", inH oUicr iiarticiiliirs opply to V, fJuMM'iT iis. T.\tk, & Co., FencUnrrh 
Iloiim.*. iVni'liuu ll sfnvl. Loudon i MAmiLUis, MieliCoiniK, m Co., Exchange Miinare. 
Glasgow ; or at the OHRcaoI the Conipauy, 01 James Strcit, LlAcriiool. 

W. .1. CONLAN. ,«7fov*rft'y. 

nin(c Spacioua and Commodious PrenUHes. 

u ig:gf.nt stkblt. Waterloo plack. 

• KinbmrJng (he late (saRery of ILlustrutlon, which Is now avoilaMe fiir Itofflmciital Dinners 
and similar Parties). 

Entriince to Private Uonins In Carlton *4111(01, ad jarent. 

OlMsii for SopiHTii. os iMifore, niidur an Exoiiiptlon J.iwnse. 

r^TaUTOX. Kvery "endwvo7irT» 

innileto render ilus ILdcl eiiuallo Us long-exisMiiitropuia. HpacJouaColTcc Room Iter 
Ladies and OantUmen. Hea-Wutbr Merviee In (he Uotel— Cuiuiuanieatlons to Tile 
MaNAUKK. llcdiurd Hotel Co!iipan> , Limited. _ 

T^ERLIN IMJimKHlAPBIO 'n()MPANkl^m lawS 

ridlreiim of UlMtilNAL PHOTOGJIAPUS flroin ANCIENT and MODERN 
PAlN’llNGH. 

Sole Depot, 

T. UERSON, .1 Itathlione Plane, Oxford Slmit, W., imd AO CornhiU, E.C., comor of 
(*raoeehun:li Slreet, 

NOTICE.. At T. OEimON’.s Depftt. 71 l,(.iii!»n Wall, E.C., tho remaining Stock ol 
MliecUuiu'uiiu Phoiogrunhs will now uo soli] nt greatly nHlinxd piitvs. 


(J () Ji L E (i R 


JW^uJnit fiit-7 rjrfi/iir_Thi» Lord lllshop of \V(JRrK«iTnil. 
i7«(id-J/fp>r(e..Tbe UeV. AKTIII ll t AliKIt. «I.A., lulu Ftlluw and Tutor of 
New College, Dxf'ojil. 

There are two IVpartment* -the riiAHSfCAL and the MfiDRllN Pnpds nro trained f(n' 
tho llnlvei'sltlix. thuCivll and Milltaiy Exainmatnms, and the I'mlinKiuiin 
^Miarc Is uTAIWKU rtCIHlOL iiri’isiiatiirr to either Diriuu-tment. u (I’yninasinm. ae. 

There are Five noanlliig-IIouM:!i within the College Grounds occupied by thu llcod-Moster 
and Four of his lleaident Staff. 

lloatd and Tuition imdar Fuiirteon. fHO; over Funrtren. lOi). Fur Non-.HliarcholdcrB an 
extra Fee of £tl. Special mlviinluges fur Hi , oh of Clergymen and lloinc Boarders. 

For flirthor lufurinutitin, apply to the IIkad-Mahtku. 

The Next Term will iH'glii on .Moiulay, January at. 

Ti/fAiiVKRN COLliKniO.- 'rhi^ iii»xt TERM wilf begin on 

AYX MONDAY, January 2ft, Ift7l. 

B iFt a^if'T 0 X (Y o i~T71i G 

/WMdt-Mr.The Fori of CLllClIEH'CKK. 
il'Inri'lHiL^Tlie Buy. C. IllGU, M. A., lata Senior Stiulvut of Ch. Ch. Oxfiird, 

Thm am apubial Modem PorinH atthidinff rvrry iiofvsvnry |in'|>aniilori fur thn Tndinor Army 
Sxainlnatioiia> I'ha Kcliotd M well endowed with Evhlbitioiiii. FOt.' 11 M’lUn.AHSIHP'l, of 
about £.10 H year, will bo awarded by o|ien coiniwtithm L\ Jiinnar) — Apply to tho Ilvv. the 
BKoniCTAnT. 

C HRIST’S 0 O L Ii K G E , Finchley, London, N. 

iron/m— The Rev. T. ll. WUITB, M,A..Ht. Jolm'a College, OHiibridge. 
//e<id-jVnsri)i _Tlie Kev. R. W. GALT-OP, M.A., Lincoln Collpge, Oxford. 

Ilila SClTOOL.ao sueecssilil in preparing (brtbr IJnlveraltlM, tlie ludUn. Woolwich jind 
Tarloiia Civil Bervfco Rmunlnathnia, oud tur PrullMsloual and Communal lifr,. UB-OPENS 
on January 3L Prospceiuaee and uouoar Llata may he obtained ou applliaMIwi to the 

Froflta of the Cnliega ara anldy omployad fhe the good uf Die Instituti on,-. 

X^i'Bn'l(>NSr~-‘ G — An 

XU examination win Iw held Jaaiuiey 20. to award FOUR ENTRANCE EXBl- 


TXrOOLWIOH and .\ttMY DlREaT,~IS*.v. Dr. HUGHES 

▼ V I Wnng. Cam.), who, with Twenty Team* experience, has iianed SOD rind last tieptemlier, 
for Woolwlf^h rcoclvca a tkw PUPILS exprawily dnr the above. -Castlebar Ctonrt, Etllnf , W. 

A RMY,' cWtool; 666?^%' hill/ 

LTIPTOIfr Author oT^EiiKllsh ntstury and Aritlimctie Ibr GumpaUttw BwamliMtianar) 
I^ R E P ARgB OA^J>10AT|Ij4^ foe Uaihhwia Ptaco, Oxford Street, aad at 


] ^EXNKTT’^ AVATC riES.-Oheapsido. 

iS^^lCTT’S (.iOIsT) IMiESKNTAtmx" WATCIIE^^ 10“^, 

_ _ I0ga.,3ngs.,40ga. 

TiiiNNErra "ladies gold keyless "watciies, 

iVomlOgs. 

■HENNETrS SILVER WATCHES, with’“kcylefl6 Action, 

^flroin 6 ga. _ 

T^KIWEITS 11 A f.F-OH llONOMi:TktLS, compensated 7or 

^ varlatloniH of remporutiu'e, adjusted In iKwitinns, with Improved Keyless Action. 

■REXNETTS 18-c»*at, Hall-marked CHAINS aud “choice 

JRWKU.XRV. yiWMwl««»«»C M>Oin wt)nlCT. 

qx) OTiwk i*uiK3HAjSEHS7-^^ BENNETT, ha^ff 

Just poinplf teil great oiteratlona in his Clock Show Hooins* Is^mbM to (fflllfr tojmrohaaera 
thrnmMt vxtuiiMliu stiwk In Lmuloti.comprlsing Clooka (tor iba Drawing, Iliufiig Ruouif, and 
I'rvfcntHtloii , of Uic highest quality and newest drslgna _ 

TOilN BENNETT® WATCH and CLOCK MANUFACTORY, 

W Mk>,,ClM«piHh 

PUISA for CTlIUSTMAa— MiOBTLOCK'S, Oxford Stnel and 

Vy OHfiwdStMM. 

POTTERY for CIUUSTMAS— MORTLOG^TOxfo^ 

X and OniMura Stmt. 

i ALASOot 'CHRISTMAS/— MOR lioeKC'"*^^ 

andOrdiardStmet. 

MINTON® ART IXmTJlT— MORW/CldiraT^rd S 

'irx uKOnhMaSMMI. 

WORCE^Ci^PGBC^LAINT/jiSl^^ 

w ______ waoiWMdikiw t. , 

nfiQR LARGEST SELE^ON in. BUKOSE.— SERTGO]^ r 

J- .efwfrrr PMripaMi.flw, Uj» 
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THE PRENOH BUDGET. 

rpHi! proposals of M. MA.aKK for the Bndget of 1874 
JL* have BOW been prosonted lA anch a shape that the 
mblic whom they afibet can study .them with oase; they have 
bean submitted to the criticism of a Committee, and 
being slowly discussed by tho Assembly. The main point 
^ interest fies in the consideration of the means by which 
the deficit of six millions sterling is to be filled up. All 
goiies are agreed that it must be filled up, however hardly 
vho necessary taxes may bear on tlio country, and it may be 
obseiTcd that, in spite of all that has been truly said of tho 
wealth of Franco, and the economy and industry of French- 
men, tho country generally is now passing through a time 
of severe trial, and at Paris especially there is much actual 
eufibring and want. It is not therefore surprising that M. 
hCiONS and his nnmerous critics should find it hard to agree 
as to what new taxes arc possible witliout crashing thoso 
who already find it hard enough to live, M. Maomjh, i^r 
making every reductioa in mpeuse that ho thougljt possible, 
and having iuduCed his colleagues to reduce their demands 
CHft the Treasury by a Sum not fhr sliort of two millions 
staling, found that ho had still six millions to moko good. 

, He also found that scarcely any n'ew taxes could be invented. 
It waaonly after long consideration that he rcjectod the notion 
of taxing manufactured products. A special Council was 
appointed iu#tho Ministry of Finance to determine how 
these products could bo taxed, and to estimate wbat would 
be the probable yield ; and no proof could bo moi^ 
striking of the dilUculty of putting on new toxea, and 
of tho degree in which sanguine expectations fade away 
when practical difilcuUies are taken into account, than 
that which is afforded by the results at which this Council 
arrived. At first it was estimated that a tax on manit. 
J&eturod tissues would give four millions sterling a year; 
then, on considemtioii, this estimate was brought down to 
a trifie more than two, then to one and a hali', and at last 
^ it became dear that during the first two years it would give 
nothing at all, ae tho receipts would bo spent in the cost of 
collection. M. Maonu was thus obliged to look almost I 
exclusively to on augmentation of existing imposts. He 
proposed to obtain 83 nijUions of francs % the addition 
of a half-decimo on registration duties, on sugar, liquoi's, 
salt^ and iittnsport of merchandise by slow trains. Further 
' heproposedto obtain 65 niillions of francs by on increasoof 
duties on extra-judicial acta, on bills, on cheques, on 
itie tronsmisslou of liquors, on mineral oDs, and to augment 
certain charges xtuado in the Pest Office. By tho increase of 
existing taxes ho estimated that on annual rovenuo of about 
190 millions of francs would be obtoinod, or nearly five 
. millionB out of the six millions sterling that be wanted. 
^ Somewhat more than one inillion storliugwas to bo ob- 
tained by the imposition of new taxes on salt used in 
tho manufiacture of soda, on vegetable oils, on candles, and 
on letters re->diTected ; and if all his proposals wm accepted, 
he assured his oount^men that, to the best of his belief, 
Aot only would all the hnmediato financial wonts of France 
bo provided for, but his Budget would leave him with a 
' sxtmuB of more than fiftoqp millions of firancB. 

Tte EVefidh Parliamenti^ sysi^ the Bui^t to 

. a critidsm for morb ejMtKmsa tbim, anytning that is known 
in England. Here we do odt finSnoial wonc for the most 
part in a very easygoii^ wtgr; If set of people is fohch 
aggrieved by the Eiimatnr's propoeabi end esn get itself 
to^er quickly enough* ee ^e 
be able to stop what it thinks will m a gitm udm; to ifo 
A Minister, too, focAs the of the MoSee, 

i|nything that 

a pajly questkm a 


i 



mont stands or falls as it sueooeds or not* ^ lu France a 
Committee goes through every detail, looks into the esti* 
mated expenditure and receipts, examines any new taxes 
that may be asked for, and reports for or ogaiiiBt each 
portion of the Ministerial scheme. The French system 
might at first seem better than o^s, for it subjects the 
Government to a check applied in detail, and detail is 
the cBseuce of finance. There would appear to be a 
considerable advantage in having a large portion of 
the Assembly instruoted in finance and m^e to seb 
its praciloal binxrings, and no doubt tljoso members 
of tbo French Committee who really w ork hard at their 
duties have an opportunity of learning bow tbe countiy 
siiuids financially which is denied to all but tbe occupants 
of office in England. But tbe difficulty is to get the 
memliers of the Committee to attend, aud often when tho 
Committee has recently mot to discuss M. MAGM^S*a uro- 
{K)S{iJb, tho aitqnduncxi has vory Tittle exceeded ono-tliiru of 
those entitled to bo present. The Committee, too, has one 
source of weakness which it finds it' difficult to surmount. 
It can agree with tho Minister, which is easy enough, or it 
can positively disagi'ce with him, which is not very hard 
work ; but if it hdf agrees and half disagrees with him, it 
can but a^k him to attend and argue with it, and the Com- 
mittee can do its best to persuade him. But if the Minister 
is inm, and the point at issue is not of vexy great magni- 
tuflo, and Homeihiug is to bo said on both sides, the Assiim- 
bly which must decide between tbe disputants is tolerably 
sure to go with tho responsible official, backed by tbo exist- 
ing Government, and xiot with tho irresponsible miles* 
The Committee on M. Magna's Budget accepted tho 
principle that the deficit which incontestably existed 
must bo filled up by taxation, and to some of his pro- 
posals for getting audiiioual mon^ it offered no objec- 
tion. But it would not agree to sanction the imposition 
of a half>decimo on tho transportation of goods by slow 
trains, nor tiic augmentation of the duties on bills and 
cheques, nor tbe new impost on salt used for soda. It thus 
cut away 56 out of the 140 millions of francs for which M. 
Macks had asked, and the question arose how these 56 
millions were to bo reidacod. Tbe Committee began by 
taking advantage of M. Magkk*s estimated surplus* His 
Budget was to leave him with an estimated surplus of 15 
mUliozm of francs, and this the Committee proceeded to cut 
down to two ^millions. Thus they had to provide for 43 
instead of for 56 millions. They proposed to get this amount, 
or one not far short of it, by aonbling the proposed extra 
duty on suit. Tliia would give 16 millions; but M. Magns, 
although it is said ho is disposed to yield, might have “been 
expected to I'csist tliis proposal most strenuously. In hia 
Beport he has antioi^ted it, end has rejected tho notion of 
taxing salt beyond what it will liave to bear if bis sohemO 
is accented, it would, ho says, bo a prooeedmg very un- 
just and very onerous to the poorest classes ; and as salt is 
really a necessary of life, it is startling to find that what 
the Committee proposes is to put on salt a tax nearly 
three times as great as ilie vahio of the article in Eng- 
land. The Committee alto propose to augment the tax on 
receipts from passengers ana goods sent % fost troin^ and 
,to put a now^tox on soa{s which would |^ve. nearly 

eighteen in^lions, and they nlflo sugg^ a tox on gooAr 
sent otherwise than hj ndlway. It will be seen that the 
dlfferenoo b^ween the prtq^iMs of M. Maostb and tbe 
Xkiinxaittee is not of a .ve^Qr radical chsiuoter, and some 
ittkemr of reeondliation mw probably be fbnnd ; or, if not, 
^ Assembly will soaroelj hesitate to support tho Minister, 
md free tipm tmn the wearitome disoSasions to which 

The questmn ofihomodein whidi new tsiottion is to be 
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lovird hus not yet conio hotbro tho Assembly, but many of 
the ln'iuls of c'.xpciulll iiru liavo Iji.'cn discusseil there, and 
eoTtic) puiiils of iiitcTfst have boon raised. Considerable 
waniiMi of dohato Wiu* excited by the discovery that rmo 
of the in iho War Dejjartment consisted in not 

calling out tlie socond cOntiugCTit of recruits fur the 
year. M. Thii.ks, wlio was steadily opposed to the 
McIiCHio of a national army raised by a geuoraJ 
obligation to fji.rve in tho ninhs, contrived to leave 
a loophole in tho liill whkb the Afiaembly insisted 
on passing, and inmlu the cnlUug out of tho con- 
tingonis diso’etionai'y with the ■ Ouverimu'Tit. ’fhci'^o 
who hoped that scrvl^'o in the army liad been made 
C'oriipulsory on the bulk nf the male popiilatiim werii rlis- 
conmtod by diseovering that there was this defeot in Hieir 
Bc^heiue, and ihat M. in order lo save tivo millions 

of fraiies. had olitnined lla; poslponement of the calling out 
of tho conthigeut. at the time eonrempluted in the Hill. 
bVaneo wjis quite inch eunngh, ii was urged, to imvo ns 
good and large an avmj'’ as she pleased, and ic ^^rlH alnunl 
to P{)oil a gtind scluune for so pjdtry a sum. lN‘r]u»p.s, how- 
ever, the present French (lovernnient does not look with 
any groat favour on a st-homo wliieli would give every abh‘- 
Iwdicd man a ijiiljtf.rv hTtiriing; not iK eaiiso it le.us, as M. 
Thij:ks feared, that this would spoil the but ]u*ear.'*ii 

it knows that the mass of tlw^ iible-bodied inah' po]udaiioTi 
has wry little sympathy with it arul its jK»liey. As i.s 
always the <ra«e, the dlsriissinn of liuancial <(i:estions has 
led to tho tlkeii.Nsioii ut suial! matters of the greatest variety, 
for everything Ibr which public nnimy is a.-.lved may Ih' 
made tlU5 subjet- of debate. i\l., G ,vv Vi:!*!!; atnused tlio 
Asseiiihl^ by dvcl.'iriie;* that, if pnblie monry uas to l)u rpcjit 
on statue^, it. nv>i to be spciir on statiua so very 

nude as llm.-a? v,lnt‘h now ad<uii or dislignrt* Pan.s; 
mid M. M.vri.'U »; iu*.ist<Hl with suc*s*«.i-H otv tlio <-laia\ of 
the m iscvably paid tccclurs of primary in^trueiioM to bato 
their tiny pensior^ri iiicre..r.red, Hy a. large iuajurtly t!io 
Aasetnbly to pl.iic at Lbo vih' disposal .t sum 

to bo spent in (‘ntei't.aiuing at- llie Kh.M*. ^hi^MvinLl•r, tho 
iMiaistry explabnng however that this o**is m»tj to be taken 
as any indicatioti of :jfi intern, ion to remove tin* sear oi i!»o 
AsHcmhly back to Fatas. \ new grant will al.so hliovily bo 
asked for, also v.itli a. politienl ol^jeet ; a bargain having 
been ot>ueludc«l lx tween the .ruj-suniM' ami J\T. Rot Hi j:, 
acting for the under whieli tho Fhirta 

disohiu’go of the claims of tho Imperial family fur 
|/r«>peHy pureluised out of tho K.MrKiaUw's privy par.-re, 
but retained by tho uation, is to receive by iustahm iits 
a Knm of iro,ooo/. ?Co one can grinlire ilie VI MrKi>s having 
an addition to lita* ineunic, but it; lua) bo susjmi J-ed that slu* 
will o\v(* her impro\cd fc'i’tnno not so much to Die ju.stieo f>f 
her claim ns to the convietion of the Gove TTimcnt thut the 
alliance of the HoSAi'Miri'- is is wor th puirhasing. All these 
arc, however, very tMlHug matliTS. and the main lliiiig is 
that the Ibmucttd position of Fj-auce is now asc'crtaiucd, 
and that the Ihulget will, in one vioy or ot-lior. be bahmcod 
out of rcv'cnne, altliough the extremo limits of wiv.it a 
F'i*ench do veruiiu.nl e:m ask tho t.!ixpnycvs lo bear liiivo 
been almost, if not .'ilfcog<)lher, roadieil. 


SI'ANIJ:?!! AFFAIBS. 

T he Govommeni of Madrid will bavo woloomod, in tlm 
dearth of other eiiuses of Hiitisfactioii, tho doclsitm of 
Iho AlTOKNr.Y-dri.^KKAi. of the, iruited fcsUites against, the 
claim of the VirfjiuiiL-i to iho protcctiou of iho Ainuri- 
cau flag. It follows, not necessarily tlmt iho act t»f 
the Tunmdo was lawful, but tlinl the GovcrniTumt of 
the United SfeniOH sutfered no uQi'Oiii by the original 
capture. It will theri‘foro bo no longer necessary to 
oflW an npologeilc saluto to the Aiuerioan flag^ and 
it is posaiblo Unit the vosJ?el may be 8urrendei*ed to tbo 
Spanish Goveriuiieiit. The mpoi*t(?d demand for the reeto- 
I'atiou to Bpaniah custody of the surviving crew of tho 
Virainim has probaWy not been preferred. The mn^aero 
of Santiago Htillj'cqaires atonomeut ; andtiociyilizod £*OW'er 
would incur tho guilt of possible complicity in the renewal 
of siinilar atrocities. Tbe »Sp;uiish part of the crew may 
possibly have been amenable to tlie jurisdiction of tlie au- 
' tboviiies in Cuba on a clnirgo of treason or of iccbnical 
piracy under municipal law. Tho Englisdi and American 
auameu were assuredly not pirates under the law of naiions; 
nor had they committed cither a moral or legal ofienco 
which could justify tho infliction of capital punishment. 
It is notr known w*^liethcr there is any pretext for the up- 


founded and incredible rumour that the English Consul 
at Havamitdi had summoned tbo English fleet on the 
st/aiion to enforce a demand for the punishment* of the 
delinquent Governor of Santiago. The English Govern, 
ment, though ii hna eveiy nght to insist on the dismissal: 
of General BcKmci., is not in the habit of conununicatisiig' 
cither with its own naval oillcors or with foreign Oovoan#- 
meuts through Consuls who are employed tor entirely 
dillcrcnt ])UTposcs. Although tho oflbnco was ]>erpetnited 
b}* coloniul otlicials in Cabiu it is of thu Spanish Govern^ 
inent uLone that redrcBs can be domandod. Sefior Gasteijiu 
will dosiro to alfiu-d just Haiiflfaction to a Government which 
lie iiijiy probahly wish to conoiluiio ; nor can it bo doubted 
that he profoundly disapproves of tho crimo committed at 
Saiili.‘4go. If ho r(‘(iuirrs a n^o-sonablo delay befoio ho 
cidoriv.s the yiihiuission of theoflenders in (’uba, tho English 
(iovcriiiucnt will not bo disposed to embarrass him by tm- 
riMsouablo urgency. It oiidly liai»pcns that while the 
ifiisitcr is still unsettled a report bus been sprewl that 
I'higltirid is about to be tlie first of Bjurojjean Powers to 
rei*ogi»i'/:e tbo Spiwiish Itcpnblio. The question whether the 
Hepubhe Iras proved its('lf a roguhirand stable. Government 
will not bo mixed np with any controvci'sy which may arise 
from ln*n.<-a<-tion.s ii\ Cuba. 

Tlu‘ tenipornTy mismulerstiruding with the Unitod States 
lias ii\f-id{‘niiil]y relieved iJie Spanish Govonmrent from one 
serion.K oauso of anxiety. It. Las lx.-conio evident that even 
ill circutiuduiieos of gnivo provocation, and notwithstanding 
tho inlliuiuua.tory language of irresponsible journalists, iho 
Auiericaii petqrlo has no uicliiiatiou to eucumlxT itself with 
tlx‘ ol‘ Culm. A Cou.stitiilion i’oundedon political 

equality <‘ru» only be administered on the coriiiilioti that the 
eotiiiuuniiy slrall ho in soino dcgrei* really eqiud and homo- 
1^1 iie<ni.s. ^-flie cnrrmiehisement of the negroc.s of tbo 
.Siuiihi-rn Style, s, 1 hough it was perhaps miavoidable, htus 
subjoetid Aiaeneai» xu^.t ipifioiis to a siivere tind lasting 
.straoi, wi» or lhrt'(5 luhlit-iona I Siut<‘.s by bigoted 

Spaniards, by (iv qcneiMte Creoles, and by AlVioaii negroes, 
li' t <*o!iwi»u'ntly be adniitteilto share in Ihc sovcrcjgnty 
of the Aiin rio;tn Crueji. 'flic active? nicasiiivs of tho Exe- 
cutive' Govennnent for tho etjuipTuout of ilio navy may 
perl japs h..\o inti i(rded Gtuicral rii;A\'i'’s persistence in hij? 
avo\\c«l policy of evlcnding on all suitable occasions the 
territory ol llio ItejDibiic; but warlike j)rojoct?f met with no 
support in the country or in Congress. It. huppmu'd that, 
hunullanoously with the amicable urrangeirnuit of tho Cuba.n 
<*oiil)'OA eiv»y , jnuiiljtT of General Gi?an fs HcJieine.sof aggran- 
(hboniciiL liiially collajisod. Tlio iiiipadeut adventurer JJvr.z, 
\vliutiM>k iuivajit.:jgc of hi.s elevation 1{> thu Ib’e.^ideucy of Si. 
Poiuiugo to iicgtilkdo tho solo of the Republic to tho 
United Stales, has suocunibod hi one of tho obscure rovolu- 
lions wJiicli conslaiitly rcciir in the Ibrnier pos.s<*ssion.s of 
Spain. As it i.s also aunouuccd iha,tLbo American oruiserB 
hu-vi) been I’ccnlled from tlu? coast of San iJoiningo, it may 
be prcsuiiKxl tlait the HRK.stUENT has ubandoiiod lus plans of 
aiincXfiTion. Kiihev iu Cuba or in San Doiningo, it is 
probable that the Aiuerican dominion would have been 
advantagc\)us to the inhabitants; but it was not worth 
A\liilo to entail permanont. embarrassment on tho United 
Stales ibr the p\u't)usti of trying the doubttul experiment 
of promoting Iho civilization of alien communities. Only 
ten or t^veive years have elapsed since Spain resumed 
po.sscssiou of San Dumiiigo, to lind by cxjxiriment that tho 
burden of governing the colony oiitwi'ighed the benefit. 
No long timo will probably hlapso t)cforo it will also bo 
foil ml convenient lo retire from Cuba. Tho Spanish 
iMiNi.sTiUi for the Colonies Is now investigating the con- 
dition of the island, and perhaps his report may induce his 
colleagues lo doubt tbo expediency of maintaining in 
IKJipctuity tho boasted integrity of tho Spanish doztiiiiions. 

The condition of Iho EepubliGan Govenunent in Si>ain 
has not hiloly boon altered. Although Admiral CniCABiio 
has not found himself strong onough to co-opcrat-o in tho 
siege of Carthagenn, the attack on the land side has been 
prosecuted with increased vigour. Two generals have, with 
the laxity which is peculiar to Spain, successively resigned 
the command of tbo besieging force, but General Lucks 
DoMiNUUE/i has, since his promotion to tho command, 
advancod his works nearer to the fortress. A complete 
investment is iinpincticable, as tlie insurgents retain the 
command of the sea. do ua to receive convoys of pro^. 
visions, nobwithataiidiug ji- xiomiiuil blockade. It is thought 
that tho em|doyinent of Sofior Dominguez, who is a 
nephew of jilaarshal' possesses some political ^ 

importance. Although Seuor CASTm.4& long igsce aa^ 
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»ounccfI bis iiitontion of employing generals of all pi^rfies 1 
without rcferonceto theiropimons, hebas not biiWtothoiigbt ‘ j 
it prudent to entrust important commauds toihe prcvfes^ I 
adversai'ies of tho llopabUo. The most experienced eoldisre in 
Spain have necessarily served the Monaroby wbicb lasted, 
into the present year. fisnuA’NO bimsolf and the twb 
Co.NTiiAK uiight perhaps have succeeded in oruabing the 
Oarlist msurroction, and in reducing Carthagena ; but a 
lluyalist gonoiml at tho head of a victorious army would 
liave boon a formidable rival to the Republican Ministry, 
df Admiral Topstj/s reputation is fomidoil on prorossioiml 
merit and energy of character, it is searccly possible that, 
as ccmnnaiidc}' of tho flccyt, ho should not have oxoellcd tho 
exploits of fjoBO and ChncAr.kio. Gcncaral Dojiisuuiaz, who 
may probably sliaif the opinions of his family, has tho 
political niiirit of being comparatively unknown. If be 
fails to take Carthagena, no party will be compromised by 
■his doibnt ; and oven if ho succeeds, hois not so considerable 
a p<?i’Soiiago as to bo iieoosairily formidable to tlio Govern- 
ment. It would Staton that, with tho usiini tolomnco or 
ncgligt*nco of Spanish admiuistratioti, 0<mei*al Ckballos 
has not Ixx'n punished nor oven censured for tho abaiulon- 
inout of his duly. It is added that tho proceedings of 
Admiral OnicABiio aro fully nppj'oved by the Government. 

Tho iiisurgonta and the besiegers continue to cxclmngu 
defiance with the energy of Homeric hei* 0 (is. General | 
DoMi^vmi z, on ussiiining the eomriutnd, announcod in the 
middle of the bombardment that it wotild bo bis painful 
duty to ailopt measures of soveniy if nwistance was y)ro- 
longod. On tho other hand, the Junta has issnctl a windy 
proelamalion in which the mombers of the Govenuiient of 
Madrid arc denounced as rebels and traitoT*s. Tha Cortes 
had, ns tlio .lunta di'claros, csUiblishcd a Fothuml Itcpublic, 
and coTisiMiuonlly tho champions of paniional iudependcnco 
uvo the gen nine loyalists. It is not tliougbt iu.‘C<?ssary to 
roinember iluit tho Corto.s, v^ho may bo supposed to Iw tlu4 
best interpi‘otur.s of their own legislatioti, lievo tomyiorarily 
devolved th(‘ir powers on OAimor/Att and his eollengiies with 
ft special ooniniission to I'Gsfcore by force the unity of the 
Republic?. It is to bo presumed that tho fine language 
which is always current in Spain produces some effect; 
and tho maiiife,stos of tho Junta aro almost as rhetorically 
iiiij»osing as U»o speech('S of tho legitinuitc repreHontatives 
of the Jlcpublie. Tho insurgents can scmrcoly hope for ulti- 
'Jtiato victory and mdo[)ondciieo ; and it is generally supposed 
that they are lighting iigaiust time. The Cortes wrnv to meet, 
in default of a new pnmigation, on tho 2 rid of January ; and 
tho uneomjironiiHing facGou hopes, on grounds which aro 
not apparent, to secure a majority for Pi v MaugalIi ns tho 
Bueci?ssorof Castelai:. It is thought with good reason that 
a politieian who, when ho was Minister, connived at open 
rebellion, would pi obably offer favountblo terms to tho in- 
surgonf^ of Carthagena. There is no intelligible reason j 
for a change in tiio opinion of tho Cortes who raised j 
CastejiAE to power ; but perhaps the majority may be tired 
of a auspousioii of its powers, or may desire a change for 
the sake of excitement. The strange rebellion which ha» 
lasted so long may pi'obably be regarded in Spain with a 
toleration which w^oiild not be extemled to treasonablo 
folly in an^ other coujitiy. It cannot be denied tluit tho 
haulers of ilio rebellion have displayed perseverance and 
courage. Tho most wanton insurrection, if it is not sup- 
pressed within a moderate time, approximates to a civil 
war ; and to a certain extent the rebels aro justided in their 
claim to be tho orthodox exponents of ^^ederalism. 


THE AVRONOS OF SOOTLAKD, 

M^liABHN has horn trying to get tho Qcottisb 
Hon to wag his tail in nnenth, bat the iioble beast 
mPnrs ho m ancomznoiily ^ well oSt and his tail is as quiet as 
if he and it were moolded in bronee. The tliroo and a half 
milliops of -linmau beings who mako np the Scotch nation 
ain at this moment the most flourishing body that exists in 
fitny part of the globe. .They hare oil that man can ^nt, 
and, perhaps morothasi is otJ^Ogoodfor hiin. Thny haffoi 
ample room and meonB o^.ev^vation to indulge their; 


virtues or their tjeos. iron, fine haribaostbi 

abandant water co inmn y Ipndid aoenejy, weeltaaih' 
Unitrersities, with jfty ahead of 01^ 

Eng^Iand, inteiligenoo, heamjM Theyhatothrfr' 

own way in evotything. ‘®hqr4fw* trf 'iririsky,? 

they make their atreeto Omi. 

a buried dty, .t]wy;|MVvaMme«^ 


swarming with^CooK*s tontists. With ^e ■ntmbsS.tilasi^ 
of making themselves nnoumfortaUe they qombiiui ' Msn^ 
tages whi^ are not indeed snperior — for of all .jpriirilsgisir 
that of making himseb? uinwmfortable niter his jjBjMiA 
fashion is the most highly prised by man*~4>nfc which aiw 
really very (?onsiderable. They go. through life £3 e 0 
lioDsaicK I)Hii tlirottgh the glevi. Each of them has bht to 
sound his bugle, and three millions tvd a half of hnitMisiL 
l)elngs, minus one, spring up out of tho heather to back 
him, to job for him, and to state that they know hta 
aunts, who are most respectable women. They .alone of 
mankind can tell IScoieh storios to each other in real Scotoh j 
and. this, if ploasum could be put into a pecuiiiaiy shapOt 
might be isifely set down as worth five |K>iitids a head. 
The size of tho estates of sonie of tlisir nobility is rather 
oppixsssive, and it would bo a relief in going from 
Taymoutb to Obun to hear some one uilked of besides tho 
Karl of BuKAnALBA^sE. But Uien, on the othei* hund, thoao 
large estates sometimcH atli>i\l opportunities for roost inter- 
esting ox}>erimont» being tried on them. Eugljish noble- 

man is such a iirincciuThigland os tho Duke of Sutherland 
ia in Scotland ; bat no English nobleman could do w^hat the 
Dukt' of SuTiLifiKriANi) is douig to reclaim mid improve land, 
bo create new weultli, to make a |>oor and backward popu- 
latiou rich and intelligent. They have their own laws and. 
their own legal language, which is the most unfortunate gib- 
boriidi known to jurisprudence, but which at any rate is cmi- 
uonily national. A Ja\vyt?r cannot help feeling an honest priclo 
when he thinks that it is under a solemn treaty between two 
kingdoms that' in ilio nineteenth century ho is still able to 
state, OB if he were giving intelligible iulormation, that tho 
“ Lords nssoilylod from the pfissivo title, but rcsorved reduo- 
“ tion.” Then the Scotch have grt^at Farliamontary privi- 
leges. Such alteraiioLiK as have been mado in tho details 
of tho Treaty of Union have been juatnrally and projxTly to 
their gain, and they roturn an increased numl)er of members 
at* tho expenao of England. Not only do they vote vciy 
much as they pleaao, but tUty got distinguifihed strangeiw 
to run down from London and Bubjt?ct themsolvcs to tho 
very candid criticisms and ingenious catechisms of Scotch 
constituencies. • They kavo their Sovereign to resido 
among them eveJi at limes of tho year when her Cabmot 
often Highs over the distuuoo that separates her from' 
London. TJiey have all tho romiuice of tlio S'ruARTS 
for tho purposes of songs, illustrated tea-tray^, and 
local memorials, without any of the inconvenionces of lutving 
sttccessfuliy adhered to tla'iu. All these good things and 
a tbonsaud others they have and know they have. But a 
Briton is tar above owning that he has no cause of discon- 
tent, for that would subject him to the injorious imputation 
of having got all ho deserves to get. Ho must grumble 
about something in order that ho may assert his general 
rights against the human race, and so Mr. M'Laiusn stepa 
forward to keep Ins countrymen np to the mark, and suggests 
that they should make theinselves unhappy because Irriand 
is better treated than Scotland by the Imperial Parliatneut. 

Tho benefits of the Union have been common to both 
nations ; and if the Scotch have gained by the conBCCj^uent 
inoreaso of wealth, seenrity, and area fi>r their activity, 
England has immensely benefited by ite intercoarso with 
Scotland , by the worluiig of tho Scotch intellect in 
English politics and oconomios, and by having .a 
now zuitiouul plaj^ground tbi^wu open to it in the 
Highlands. But it may bo worth notiemg that, what- 
ever may have been iho political tendenoies of the 
United, haugdom since the days of Amina, they have olwaya 
found their most intense expression in Scotland. Tbs 
Union produced a state of things common to both oeuniries, 
but it was in Scotland that this state of things was most 
conspicuous. The Union was the fonnal snanitbsiation of 
the (tesire which really prevailed in the kingdom that 
Jacobitism, find iho ideas asBociabod with Jacobiti^, should 
not get tho upper hand. England rendered the Scotch tho 
signal serrico of twice saving them from giving way too 
;&r to a mistaken enthusiasm fior a bad cfKise. During 
the greater part of tho eighteenth century, what Englimd 
and Scotland Mteally wanted and got waa a .season of 
intemal repose under .the* Hanoverian sovereigiis, and 
. jSeoilaxMlt ' vrhiob beuefitod most by that repose, eon- 
rtfibnted most to it in one way. It ia a texy curious 
thing t^t no time after tho Union did Scotefa members 
.iiissr givwany troable at Westminster. These never was a 
iSootw party prepared, .merely as a 8boteh.|^y, te inter- 
'.vune and .^putehaee ooncesaio&s as the .pvkie of its.ad- 
beraioe. Any one who Aooses to look ah tiy :JRsrliBmen<» 
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bistoiT’ of tlio last century will find that bo may turn over 
voluiuo after vohuno without ctuning^ on tho apooch of a 
Scotch incmb(M\ The Scotch members woi-o oa quiet as 
mice, and u I ways ran in a gentlemanly steady manner after 
tlio crumbs that were ilirown down to entice them, and 
show them which way to go. Tho principal reason for their 
modest and uiinssimiing bohiiviour was, no doubt, that 
they wei’c relumed to rarliameut according to a system of 
ropresontation which oven in Cornwall would have lieen 
thought uHiliciMl and absurd. They wore tlio nominees 
of great ixicni, and often, for tho most part, of one groat 
man. But slill, in whatever way it came about, tho result 
was that it was in Scotland, or by the help of tho ScoUdi, 
that tho dosiro for internal repose was most abundantly 
manifested and satisfied. After tho llovoliition in Franco, 
lK)th Scotland and Kngland w'erc seized with a violent 
spirit of Tory i sin and reaction ; but it was in Scotland that 
this spirit hud ils way most freely. It was in Scotland 
that there were tho sharpest and severest dealings with 
the disai6>cied ; and it was in Scotland that Whigs were 
most openly looke d down on by Tories, as blackbectlos 
might be sufiposcd to be looked down on by their Divine 
Creator, At Inst the lido turned. There was a pacific 
revolution aiul [jiberalism gained tbo ascendency. Thu 
« lieform Bill of 18-^2 changed Kngland very largely, but 
it changed Soolland much more. It soon appeared that, 
of all parts of tho kirig(l(»m, in this new Liberal 
era Scotland was tho most Liberal. Tho Liberal party 

boasts of what it 1ms <lonc in the last forty years, 
and it has done much that it may well* lx? proud of ; 
but nothing liolpc‘d it to surmount its difllcultios so 
much as tho unwjivoriiig assistance of Scotland. At this 
moment Scotland is tho backbone f)f tho Liberal party. A 
TAV)oral whip Ims not to trouble himself much about Scotch 
members. 'Fhey are lii.s pet sheep, who know his voice, 
and are sure to conut wlu.m he calls them, ficfjtch cousti- 
tneiicics, too, do not like any trifling. They want a 
Liberal member to beluivo us such, and to stick like a 
limpet to his JhirliaDumfcary leaders. When a memlicr 
gooa into his reasons for i hi.s and Iris roa-sona for that, and 
shilly-shallies about his snpp<»rt^f Mr. Gi^ads’IONB, Scotch 
electors fed an instiru^fivc loathing for him, just as 
they might tor a nian who urged them to pause 
after tlio twelfth glass of toddy, or who doscribc«l the 
Shorter Catechism a wearisome composition. Liberalism, 
and what is moni, Liberalism in olfico or claiming office os 
its peculiar inheritance, Ls tlio present most conspicuous 
fruit of the LTiiitni; and tho Scotch now as horctoforo take 
caro that the fruit of tho Union which for the? time being 
is tho most conspicuous shall flourish most profusely and 
ripen most perf(;<’Lly on their soil. 

At the beginning of this century these two united 
kingdoms found it convenient to take a third kingdom into 
tho Union. 'Phey wtiro luirasscd by this third kingdom 
having a mock legislative body of its own, strong enough 
to give endless trouble, and perpetrate endless job.s, but 
nut strong enough to do any good. Dealing in a course but 
practical fashion with men of a very low moral standard, 
they bought up this logi.slative hotly, and pcrsuodetl it for 
private considerations to sell its indeiiendoncc fur the public 
good. Having made their purchase, they began te take stock 
of what they had bought, and they found they had undertaken 
to govern a poor, bigoted, disaffected, overgrown popola* 
tion. They soon di-scoven^d, as the purchaflers of nuaeair- 
ablo properties which they cannot help buying often find 
to their cost, that their now property brongut in mneh less 
revenue than was expicuted, ana required a zntich larger 
outlay than was pleasant. Blundering here and blundering 
there, often throwing away money to no purpose, often 
mistaken in their agents, sometimes befriended by lucky 
accidents, but animated by an unswerving tenacity of pur- 
pose oxid by HCiiti incuts of duty and justico const^tly ex- 
panding, they have worked away till they have now made 
Ireland fairly tranquil and rich beyond what twenty years 
ago would have seemed possible. Of course Ireland is still 
fiu* behind England and Scotland. We have sl^l 
to govern by the Pcaeo Preservation Act, and we have 
still to spend a million stei'-ling oimiially on the Irish 
police. Nor can wo get Ireland as yet to pay a oon- 
tf^lmtiou to tho Imperial revenue at all in proportion 
to its population. Whereas every one in England pays 
zk 6s. to tho Imperial Exobeqher, and every one in Scot- 
land pays ii 39., each inhabitant of Ireland only pays 
il« 5s. Wo do not in the least mind paying a triide molro 
hero thnn is paid in Scotland. Long exp^uoe has shown 


us that to got amall advantages over us gives the Scotch 
so much pleasure that wo should not think of grudging 
them the mild satisfaction, just as a kindly host aifects not 
to notice a valued guest who, he observes, always helps 
himself to an innocent backhander. But Mr. McLaren, 
leaving entirely out of sight what Englaud pays, calls 
on Scotland to lash itseh' into a fury because Scotland 
pay .4 60 much more than Ireland. He forgets the 
iiistory of tho partnership ns an asset of which Ire- 
land had to he* taken over. Mr. MTmren gets on very 
different ground, and oomes to something like a subject (x 
iisoful discusMion, when lie calls attention to somo of the 
smaller heads of Irish expenditure. The Irish judicial 
stair is probably too numerous, and perhaps too highly 
paid, and Mr. McLaren has como across the sceitt of a 
job in the management of a small Irish prison which has 
flllod him with a boiiso of natunil and legitimate triumph. 
It is but a small piece of jobbery, but it is, if the facts are 
U3 Mr. MTjAUF.n states them, a very scandalous one. Tho 
truth i.s, that all reforms, and e.speciftlly all reforms under 
a system of Parliamnilary govornment, can only be carried 
out very imperfectly and slowly. The Minister of the 
day wants, for example, to do something for Ireland, 
but ht.‘ docs not like at a critical moment to qnarrel 
with tho legal profession in Irehiml. He is obliged 
to work through tho Irisli Attomey and Solicitor-General, 
lira I the Law Officers do nut like to have the prizes 
oftliolr profession diminished. Or ho makes an effort to 
pub the miiruigoment of Irish prisons on a satififactory 
footing ; but ns there are many pmsons interested in his 
not getting full information, lio omits to notice the abuses 
that exist in tho management of some tiny establishment. 
The next Session ho lias othm* things to think of, or events 
may luivo occurred which make it iTiipos.siblo to ask 
Parliament to attend to small Irish mattei-s. So the oppor- 
tunity goes by, and tlio little neat of jobbery remains nn- 
toncbeil mid nunotieed until some indefatigable, iiToprea- 
siblo invesligiitor of smuU tbb.gs lik© Mr. MTiAUKN 
comes tuTOss it, and proudly reveals the scandal ho has 
beem the first to discover. It is a useful picco of work, and 
Mr. M‘Lauen may bo congratulated on having so con- 
genial a piece of work to porforai ; and we trust he will 
pt*i*scvero until he gets this ridiculous little prison abolished, 
or conducted at a proper cost, Bui his task hus nothing 
whatever to do with the wrongs of Scotland, unless Seotch- 
m«*n are prepared to tliink all Irish jobs special wrongs and 
insults to themselves, and in that case, no doubt, they will 
have ample opportunity of sitting on pins and needles for 
the rest of their lives. 


IIUSSIA AND KTIIVA. 

T he llussian Government has so far deferred to English 
opinion as to publisli an official apology for General 
Kaukmaxn’s Treaty with Khiva . Tho previous statement 
that the EMrEKOK was dissatisfied witli his lieutenant ia 
Central Asia was received with disbelief or iiidifleronco, 
because it was not even alleged that General Katjfmamn’s 
treaty would l^e disavowed. The explanation of the reasons- 
for establishing Russian forts on the A moo, for controlling 
tho navigation of the river, and generally for reducing 
.Khiva to the condition of a Russian province, is sufficiently 
plausible to be accepted, especially as there is no possibility^ 
of interference with the Russian poliev. It is impossible to 
reconcile the terms of the treaty with the personal ussuranoes 
of the Emperor conveyed to the English Government* 
through Count SenuvALOFF ; but it may^ be remembered 
that at tho time the fnlfflment of tho Russian promises was 
assumed by many English politicians to be dependeut on 
circumstances ; and the RyuHuan journals candimy declared 
that, insioad of binding himself te a fixed course of action,, 
the Emfekob had only announced an intention which 
ho would afterwards have the right to modify. It 
seemed doubtful whether the objects of the Russian expedi- 
tion could bo satisfiictorily accomplished if the capital 
and the territory w^e evacuated, and if the Khan were left 
in possession of his former independence. Aoqorditig to 
the 8k Petersburg Oovemmewt Gase^e, the Khan himself 
was the lEirst to point out the diiScaltles of keejnng liia 
engagements with the conqueror unless be were allowed 
the privilege of receiving a U^nxwent Russian garrison in 
bis capital. The statenmnt is a little overdone, although it. 
may perhaps be UteraQy tme. TbeofBoial apologist forgets 
for the moment UuA In the first danfOl' of tho KAemiNia 
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treaty the Khan renounces BOTerngn indepondenpe by 
TOofessing himself the obedient vassal of the Bmpbbok. A 
demand that his territory should be evacuated in conformity 
vrith Count Scudvaloff’s assurances would have been 
flagrantly inconsistent with the position of a loyal feuda- 
tory ; and probably the unfortunate ruler was willing to 
^urb the . favour of the conqueror by anticipating, in the 
ibrm of a request, tlio conditions to which he would in any 
ease have been compelled to submit. It was a still more 
delicate proof of dcicreuco to give the Russian Commandur- 
fK-Cn[£F an op])ortunity of exhibiting his moderntion. 
The request that a garrison should be left at Khiva 
was evidently designed to suggest the more accoptiiblc 
alternative of a Russiiin fort to bo built on the right bank 
of the Amoo, and of a large cession of territoiy. 

The getiernl in commaud, notwithstanding the langnago 
of tho treaty which ho imposed on Khiva, is now repre- 
sented as having beejn anxious to maintain, if possible, tho 
indepoiidenco of the Khan. Indeed ho only conv<‘rted tho 
Khanate into a province in the foar that otherwise a fresh 
exjiodition would become iicressaiy, “ which would render it 
** impossible to preserve the independence of Khiva any 
“ longer.'* 'Whatever may have been tho iuteutions (jf 
General Kaofmaxn, it is probable that tho Russian 
Govorninciit would rather govern tho Khaunio through a ! 
native chief than by the direct agency of oflicers of its own. 
Tho Romans in ancient times, and the Knglishin India, have 
in many cases left tho nominal or actual administration of 
dependoncics to vnssal kings, who deadened tho inevitable 
collision lietwcen alien rulers and a subjeci population. As 
tho oflicial writer truly states, the Russian Government 
Las prolonged the nominu) indepondenee of Kliokaud and 
Bokhara, and there wjis no reaB<ni for deviating from its 
habitual policy in the case of Khiva. Tho task wiLS 
“ rendered dillicult by tho weakness of Khiva, wliich, 
“ like all Central Asian Principalities, is so ut(.i!rly 
“rotten that tho slightest punishmont inflicted tUroatcus 
“ the downfall <jf tho whole eoncem.*' The wcaknoss 
of a protected State involves tho compensating advan- 
tage of rendering ostensible independence purely ficti- 
tious and nominal. The means for securing at tho same 
time tho fonnal independonoo and tho obodienco of Khiva 
were found to consi.st in the establishment of a garrisoned 
fortress, which would by preferenoo have been pUmod at tho 
mouth of tho river, on tho shore of the Sea of Aral. Bn- 
luckily it vraa found that tho delta of tho river was an 
impracticable swamp, and that tho navigation of tho Amoo 
would bo iiitoiTupted in winter. It conscquoutly became 
necessary to annex to the RuHsian dominions the steppe 
which extends from tho light bank of tho river to Riissiau 
Turkestan. Tho militaiy or geographical inference is not ! 
easy to follow, and Iho proverb that excuse is sclf-accnsa- i 
tion seems oxuctlv applicable to the ofHcial apology. Tho | 
desort spaco widen inturveues between Khiva and Turke- 
stan will scatxsely servo os a conveniont baso for mili- 
teucy 0 |ierations. Tho nomad tribes will plunder convoys 
which are not sufficiently guarded, without troubling them- 
selves to Tofor to the map in which tho steppe will be 
coloured as a Russian possession. If it is thought worth 
while to connect tho new fort on tho Amoo by a line of 

S osts with the fi«outier of Turkestan, it can scarcely be 
oubtful tliat a similar road would Lave been oonstruoted 
if the delta of the river had been as diy as Salisbury Plain. 
The lo^io of &ct and of force is simpler than the elaborate 
deductions of State papers. The Russians, being absolute 
masters of Khiva, have taken from tho Elhanate whatever 
territorv they thought it expedient to acquire, and it matters 
little whether they trouble themselves to justify their pro- 
ceedings to the outer world. A detailea explanation of 
tl^e motives for inserting various stipulations in the treaty 
would not repay laborious criticism. It seems that a 
monopoly of the navigation of the river is indispensable to 
the prevention of nomadic piracy ; and that other arrange- 
znpnts have been made for me purpose of placing caravan 
routes undw the nrotection ox the Ameer of Bokhara. 
Generally it nw be taken for granted that the Russuin 
Government is bent on preaervl^ internal peaoe and on 
eecouniging its own trade, while it eztoids the area tcom 
whioh foreign commerce is okohided. 

The appeals which the Rugsien Gtovenunent somethnee 
makes to tho goodwill and odafldenoe of Would 

meet with a readier tesoMm it the Rnsaiah 

journals were not in the baUt represeniii^ 
moo of Bossiaa dominion as a A^ish power ist 

Indlfc ■ it it Iloa wuf udwcieet to 


regaid the progress of Russia in Central Asia with promsed 
simpicion and jealousy. There can be no doubt that thh 
approximation of the frontiers of two rival Empires 
an ultimate risk of possiblo collisiou ^ but at the same 
it is true tW the civilisation of a vast and barbarous ^gion* 
is in itself a legitimate and meritorious undertaking. It 
would perbspH havo been better that the absolute suhjootian 
of Khiva should have lieen openly avowed as the object of 
tho recent expedition ; but the explanations and promises 
which were tcndei'cd by Russia may bo regarded prooib 
of friendship or courtesy. In public or private aflkirs it is 
undignified and injudicious U\ vomonsiratc against acts 
wliich it is iinpoRsiblo to prevent. The most pugnacious 
of alarmists would have recognized the ubsur«lity eiUtcr of 
attempting to assist the Khan of Khiva, or of commencing 
hostilities against Rnswa for the piirptwie of efiocting a 
diversion. The Oovebnor-Gisneral of India properly sent 
back the Envoy of KnrvA to his master with the advice 
I to make amends to tho best of his |K)wcr for liis undoubted 
I offences against llusnia. It is not the business of iho English 
Government to protect uncivilized potentates which ore 
within reach of Russia and which hjv out of roach of 
England or India. In tho further East it is jnst and reason- 
able that stcp.s sliould be taken for tho nmizitoniince of 
existing commercial intcTConi’su with Statt's which arc 
still inilepondeiit. Mr. Fuitsy ill's niissiou will probably 
result in the conclusion of a commercial treaty with 
tho Atalik Gmazek; and in tho contingency of 

1lu.sRian encroach ments tho right of intercoui*8e may 
bo justly maintained. It is iin fortunate, though not 
surprising, that a gmit and aggressive Empire should 
abide by that obsolete theory of conquering markets which 
infiucncod tho policy of England down to tho early part of 
the present century. It is not probable that lOnglisb manu- 
factures at any time perut-rated into Khiva ; and they will 
henceforth bo artificially excluihid. M'he jHH)ple of Ccntiid 
Asia will, in return for the blessings of order and civilization, 
ho compelled for the prtjsent to buy inferior goods at an 
unreasonably high price. II at any time the Russian 
Government should fjecomo converted to the true principles 
of }K>litical ocouomy, the most material objection to the 
extension of tho Empire in Ccnlml Asia wdl be at once 
removed. In the meantime it is well that both tho Indian 
Government and the Foreign Olfieo should carefully watch 
fhe policy of Russia in the extvemo Ka.st ; but querulous 
protests against every step in an inevitable progress will 
only tend to aggravate dangers which are perhaps not 
wholly imaginary. 


ECC1>E8IAST10AL LEGISLATION IN PRUSSIA. 

T he history of tho Civil Marriage Bill is a good illusira. 

tion of tho spirit in which the new ecclesiastical laws are 
supported by tho intelligent classes in Prussia. It is no 
necessary part of the conUjsi with tho Ultmmontanes ; 
indeed, in one rcspcc.t it may incidentally be even favourable 
to UltramontauiBin. It seems probable that the ultimate 
policj^ of the Roman Catholic C/hurch — supposing that 
nothing happens to restore jieaco between it and tho 
Prussian Government — must bo to demand disestablisbr 
inent ; and the requirement in all caso.s of a civil ceremony 
as the binding element in iho marriage contract is cer- 
tainly a step towards dife>esta-hlishment. Othexwise it is not 
a measare which really touches the Roman Catholic Church. 
The civil marriage is obligatory upon Catholics in France, 
and it is highly improbablo that it would have ceased 
to bo so even if the Count of Cj^hboro had been placed on 
the throne. The measure has been exiraoted from tho 
Prussian Goyemmeui as part of tho price of tho support 
given to their eccleriastical legislation by the luberel party. 
This party hates tho Roman Catholic Church heartily enough, 
but it bates with even greater heartiness the orthodox party 
in iho Evahgelioal Church. No direct attack could have 
been made on tho “ Protestant Jesuits “ with any prospect 
; of success, partly for want of a pretext, and partly from the 
affection frit towards thorn by the Kino. But when once 
the Oovommont was committed to strong meosnrea against 
tho Catholics, it became possible, under cover of nsaking pro- 
vision for tho celebration of marriago in Ciitholic parishes 
temporarily deprived of their priests, to deal a very se^us 
blow at the reKnons side of Protestantism, w^lin 
Correspondent of the TmeSj whoso letters are for the 
m'ost' part an excellent reflection of the views tated by 
the ^doated and profiassional classes, tells us with 
remarkable candour what the effbot eff the Bill wiB bo. 
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Tlii*oiigliont the Frotefttaiit population, ho Bays, to enact 
such u law Ik like Knapping the last link uniting Chui*cU 
and people. In ibo larger tomiH, at all events, civil 
luarritigo will h(«jn bo the rule, and eceUisinstical marriage 
til© ©xcepiLou; /itid as baptism, which has Idtherto been 
exacted oh a condition of registmtion, is in lutiiro to bo 
optional, the propintioii of cbriKUutings to births will 
be equally small. 'IMjcho changes will have no counter- 
pjiit among the Lloiiuni Catholics, huico with them these 
rites are a mtittcr of religious conviction, not of more 
traditional of).scrv«iico. No professed Calholio will di.s- 

C onso with tho inurnago in cljiircli for himself, or with 
uptism for his child, because the Slate has prrwidod him 
with a civil ecM-cinony in the one cumj ami witli a process 
of ri/gisLratiuu in tin* other. There' unisl, be ,'i great deal 
of M/eret discontent among orthodox- J-'pitishiuts at the 
turn which atlhir.s are liiUing, but the ent liusiahin iu favour 
of tho assault upon |{oino is so uuivei-sal fluit it is onouuh 
that a nill should bo identihej wiih the m. w ectdcsiastical 
h’gislutiou U) mirture its p-qaihii’Ily with tiio people at 
large. 

Ill Ills paper on (Vsari.sai and Vltromor.ianirni Areh- 
bishop iM\N\roj repeals tlio assertion that the eoncep- 
tioii ol' tin; new law?^ dates fj'oni iX6^». Ho tjuotes in 
suppoi't of a prtS.'a^*i; from a spesvh of I’nnee Jb - 
.MA]J(.'K’.s iu wliie'i he jijivs ih.it pe:i,ee hee;*ri to bo «bs- 
t/urhed afteJ* tin* uav with Austria. li is ])i‘ob;ible that 
tins stKteJrienl i- true .-o ihr a^ this, that l lie (h»rriaTi Cuiirt 
began a( i.lial. time In riaw-rt* iu I lie gi-nwiag power 

t>r tJul iho alii.iiK-e beiween the l*rn.--.sian t'hru- 

luoe.laiies and ll:e vlnver'uiieiil 
utnTnjH-ii red down to the w.irwilli i'’r:me 


in regaining hi® doininionB, it would not be safe i 
to oouot on the good will of tho Roman aathoru 
ties, .l^artly, it may be, from this cause, partljr from 
seeing that the I’orii vmft rfesolved to give no 'qmixtcr 
to tho impngnere of tho Vatican decree in Germany, 
Prm(!o IbswAUCK is understood to liavc added a fresh clanae 
to his ultimatum. He still oflered to maintain the Catholic 
Church in tlio position she hud so long occupied in Prussin, 
but }a‘ stipulated for tome conreKsion iu favour pftho KiNfj 8 
Old Catholic subjects. The Poj'F* was not in a mood to^ 
listen to aii}' f uch proposal as this, and the I’russiuu <;nvoy 
retired from iioiac in high lUssatisfoction at tho contumely 
with wJiich lio had Ihhju dismissed. It is understood that . 
at lhl.s interview' the outliuo of tho laws whk'h tho Prussian 
i’arliiiiutiul lijis sineo atlopied wa.s coinmuuiciitod to tho 
Pope; and us .soon as lio had i’cfns(*d to nvert or delay tho blow 
by making t'ontjcssions, the ncimsary Hills wimii introdueotl. 

When Prince Hismauck speaks of tho danger to th© 
German Empire arising from>tho nttitiido of Iho llltru- 
monlanu elergy, lio is mdly ixdorrlng to tho future, not 
lo the ])jist. i lad lie auy evidence to produce of actual con- 
spiiaey ai‘;fiinKt tho State on the pai't of the C^lniritb, it is 
not- likely that hi' Vtould hiivo kept it to himself. Hut 
w hen ouee I lie Poi K had rejected his overtiirca of 
pi‘;oi\ h(‘ hail good roasun to expect that the Gernum 
Jaiipire woulil bneome the peculiar objeet of cccle.si- 
asiieal ho.dilily. Tins PoJ’E had given him fair warning 
thatiji ilioVaiieau every eonsiderriLlou would be Bubordi- 
> nail'd (oI.Ik' re.M oration of the tetiqioTal jiower, audtosiieha 
I re.slnralion the Gerumi) Kuipirc is nndonbtiwlly tho greateat 
rernaint'd tf' all appe.iiMUfi; 1 of On tho llieory of Hltramontanism therelbi'o 

e. Till* Gatiiolie vote i ^‘veiy Pvus.-rlau Catholic is a potential (‘nemy to tho hlmpii’c, 


was ulwayK at Priiiec iJ' disposal, and tiu; action 
of ilto e-ivil juil horilit’S in matiers of eiliieaiion and reli- 
gion was exreediufdy lav'oiindile lo the (^gholic Clinreb. 
Aiul if t.he Ibnoau ( onrt had been eonlcnl tori'gavd mdy th© 
ftpiritual inUavsts of lis s'uhjeeis, there is no rerewm i,o snpi.ose 
that tliin Blalu of th'.ii''..H 'Mjiild liavo niulevgom* any eliange. 
The sei'rel. of the ijiiarrcl witli Pni.-;.sia i.s s lie 
of Iho P(pi*K lo heat the restoration of ]il> lenq'oral power j 
as an ohjeet of imvumonnt importanee. IJown to 1870 | 
the Pdl’K lixed lii.s liopi's on Krauee; lait when the ond of 1 
tho war showed eonelu '^i'ly that no more help wa.s lo bn | 
had from thia quaiior, ho seems to hove dnterinined , 
t<» soiiml the intentions of the J’mssimi Governrnent. 
ThiH nl least is the probable cxplan.ation of the iiiis.-ion *)f 
Archbishop Lmmm iiowsui 10 Ver.^ailles in Jaimary 1871. 
l!o was chou«‘ti as n. sort of infonnal legate, bi'cause ho had 
always had I he icjinlMtlon of lioing in favour at Herlin. 
What pissi.’tl between him and Prince IIismakck has not 
))eon made piiblie, but there is reason to think that .Prineo 
BlSMAttOK virtually took the initiative, and, iustead of wait- 
ing to Lear ovei-tares irojii the Poi'E, Ixgan liy mnking 
ovciHurcs on his own part. It is further siqijioscd that these 
overtures aiuounh;d to an offer to give tlio Catholic Chureh I 
in PiniRBia the full benetib of Si ale support and 
pniToiiage on condition that tlio clergy would snpjiorttlio 
Uovcrnniont in politieal m}itun'.s. It is not ditlieuli lo 
imiLgiuo how such an idler was met. Perhaps if tho Arcli- 
bishop of I\)Si:?i had berui a tree agent, lio woiUd gladly 
have idosed with un offer which scciireil to the Church all, 
and more? than all, that it hud enjoyed during that pcaetd'ul 
period fi-orri iS.pS to 1870 on wdiioh so many e<;clc.sinKtical 
n?gnibs are now' wasted. Bn i ns the representative of i^irs 
I A. tho Arcdibishop hml something else to think of than tlio 
condition Catholics in Prussia. He had to o.xtmct, if 
possible, a promiso Ihfitt Germany w'ould show her- 
self favouwible to the restomtiou of tho Pope’s do- 
minion, imd he may ])erhaps have hoped that when 
Prince Bi.s*mahck was liiddiiig for Catholic support, he 
would consent to llivow in sonic assurance to tbiB effect, 
Ko -tiB at all © voids to givt' him sometiiiiig phiasant to report 
to Rome*. ll(‘ve, however, ,il* is lielieved that TYmce Bis- 
marck put down his foot, and the Andibishop of Pohejs 
retired with the distinct offer of State counttuiancei for tho 
Cbnrc'ji in Prus-sia, but with iu> hint that any help would bo 
f^von lo the rest ond ion of tho temporal power. At a later 
date Prince Bism \eok nmdo a socond effort to induce the Por» 
to iiecopt biaprotfered alliaucc, but by that time the state of 
affairs in Prussia and the CuAmaauou’s own. temper towards 
Rome had ohatigeil for tho w'orBt\ The Ultramontano 
party iu Prussia had bcguii iu tho elections of 1871 to put 
forward candidates of thcii* owu instead of suppoiiiug iho 
Govemmoni candidates; and this had perhaps warned 
Prince Bismauck lhai, uRer refusing to ui$siat tho Pons 


lx cause as a C’atholic ho Ls bound to obey the PoiT’s orders 
! in cvi'ry pf>litical act, so far as tlic iiitiTosts of tho Cliuroh 
j :ii*e alli'ctiMl by it. Ife may bo ordered, under pain of loSsiiig 
the 


HacriniieiitK, to oppose the Govermnent in oveiy ptissibl© 
way. Ill tinuj oC pu»u.a ttiu'h a command might, only affect tho 
ro.'^ults of a feW' elections, but in time of war it wo'ahl supply 
traitor.-* or spio.s in the person of every servant of the l\)rK. 
The ditrcveiice bet ween Ultruniontiiucs and religiouB men 
belonging to other Churches, or to the opposite party iu lJu) 
Bomaii Chun h, is this, that tho fonnev are good subjects 
so long as tlu'ir ctonseience docs not tell tlieui that llio 
comiriunds of tho State aro immoral, wliercas tho latter aro 
good subjeds so long as ibo Poi‘E dt>os not t,(‘U them that 
the CO in man d.s of the State aro immoral. The fact that this 
coudiiiou of tilings constitutes a real ilimger to the State is 
not alieitted by the doubt that may lairly bo entertained, 
whether Prince BisiiiAUCK has ohusou cither a wise or a 
legitimate way of meeting it. 


JillJ. Alton AND THE LABOUPuEBS. 

M r. arch, who is as usmd engaged in a tour of agita- 
tion. seems for tho moment to bo ombarrasse.d by 11 
divided purpose. Although his professed object i.s to enlist 
emigrants tor (’anada, ho is never tired of attaekiug tho 
landow'iiers and farmers for driving tlio luhoiirews into a 
movement which ho stigmatizes as exile. It is of conrs<3 
possible that emigration may bo not so much a positive 
advantage as tlio l(;8s of two evils ; bat outerpriso is not 
likely to lie st imulated by exhortations to make tho best of 
an miktiovv lodged grievance. Colonel Denison, who has been 
instructed by the Provincial Govei'ument of Ontario to 
aecoDipuny and assist Mr. Akch, is much mure singlo-miiidod 
and more eneourcigiug than his coadjutor or priuei[Kil. He 
is authorized to offer to English labourers free grants in u 
pnivince which possesses waste lauds of two or three times 
tho ai'ea of Cl real Britain. As becomes an emigration iigcut, 
(x)loiiel Denison gtuuranteos the goodness of the wares in 
w'hioh he deals ; aud some of his heai’ors will probably bo 
attracted by tho prospect of immediately becoming free- 
holders of 100 or 150 acres. In tlio ab^uco of accurato 
local knowh;dge, it is impofisibio to form an opinion of tlio 
advautagos of emigration lo Ontario. Mr. Glayunn, who lain 
disfavour with the IJjuionists because ho diffbi^ed from Mr. 
Alum’s opinion of thoprospecta.of settlers in Oauade-, mmiis 
that the greater part of the vacant lands of Ontario are not 
worth acceptance as a gift. According to his Bialenient, 
11)0 fertile lots and the w'oter ff-ontages have already been 
taken up; aud .the rcmaiiidev consists almicst entirely of 
stone or of sand* It is adarqelV.poiMsbb that Mr. CitATOKN 
oaQ have visited all parts of we pi^tiacey and ih^ may 
be fertile places which have cscapoahis notice ; but it seems 
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tfiat even in Ontario there is a difference of opinion on the | 
snlncct ; ^nd that the value or vrortblessness of the State 
knos^ has, Uko other controvemieB, become a political 
Question. The Oonservativea hold that it is b'ttio hotter 
than a fraud to invite European settlers ; and the “Clear 
“ Grit “ party, on the other hand, having lately occoded to 
power, is responaiblo for the appointment of Colonel Denison 
and for the correctness of his statements. As an additional 
supply of la 1 )oar, whatever may bo the effect on the 
English emigrants, can scarcely fail to bonefib the province, 
ib is only suriirising tliat. Mr. Arch’s proposals should not 
be unanimously approved in OTitario. Kven if Mr. Clavi>kn*s 
depreciatory estimate of tho quality of the waste hinds provt^s 
to be well founded, there is tbrtilij land in abundance t<} bo 
had by settlers in other j)arU of t.ho American continent. 
Both Canada and the Dniied States contain millions of 
square miles which will sooner or later bo converted from 
desorb or forest into proHlablo ai-able Und pasture. 

To robust, active, and enterprising men skilled in agricul- 
tural labour, omignition, notwilhstanding Mr. Cl^Avnux’s 
warnings, ofibrs a prospect of advantjigea which are not to bo 
obtained at home. Thoprosporous farmers of the valley of tho 
Mississippi are either BCfcth'i'S or tho immediate successors 
of settlers who possessed little capital beyond strength and 
industry. To some rninds ultima to independeneo will seem 
cheaply purchased by incessant labour and hai'd living 
during tho (earlier years of settlement. If an immigrant is 
inclined to postpone ])ls aspirations to ownership, he can in 
Canada or in the States securoniuch higher w’Hgcs thaninany 
mi'b of IhiTope, though probably he ina^' bo rciiuhvd to work 
hardcj*. A. large Ihnuly will in a new country be a source of 
prosperity rather thaji an elcmont of {inriety ; and to some I 
persons the absence uf social siipc^rlurs will be in itself a satis- I 
faction. On all these points Mr. Ancn has nothing now 
to offer, although he may perhaps i*emh3r a service to suii- 
ahlo emigrants by calling their attention to tho onporin‘ni<io» 
Avliieh have long snvaiicd thorn bi iUc* West. .It is cyideut 
that labour cuu b<j inon) lienclicially employed ou rirgiri and 
ibrtilo soils of unlimifcd extent than even iu the more 
scientific and more* pnalnctiveoiicrations of tho best English 
lUgricuUnre. lb may also be admitted that a- large omigin- 
tioij of English labtmrers would tend t() vaiao tho rato of 
wages of those wlio remained. A thoughtful worketaTi iriay 
usefully baltniee thr^ statements of Cbloncl Di.'Nisoy against 
tho Tiol unfounded warnings of Mr. CrAVurN. If ho is con- 
scious of a rigorous constitution and an advi*ntiirons 
disposition, ho will j)Vobably deoido in favour of oinlgi’a- 
tiuii. 1’’ho.«jo who slirink from unusual excriion may tind 
in Homo of Mr. Aiaui’s speeches phmsible iX'nflons for stay- 
iug at lioine. An ceojjomist who is also a domagoguo 
naturally wavrr.s botwcaai his two voentiona In the 
judgment of tho most enthusiastic and Bentimenial of 
journalisi.s, Mr. Awcil is dcstinwl to bo “tho Coiu^f.n' of Iho 
‘‘ working classes”; and it is uiinocessnry to say that the 
title is intended to convey the highest posaiblo eulogy, Mr, 
CoRDKN was by no means exempt from ffiotions antijwthies j 
but when ho was engaged iu a. practical struggle ho concen- 
trated all his energies on suceoas. Mr. Arch is unablo to 
cliooso bctivoen the bnmediato ox|)edieiicy of emigration 
and tlio more remote prospect of Bomo pohtioal and social 
convulsion which would convert the labourers into petty 
freohiddors in EngUnd. 

TJio coiupkiint of predial agitators that largo quantities 
of land iu England arc vncultivated is, if not altogether 
baseless, at least gi'ossly exaggerated. .Pasture is not tlio 
leas fertile or productive because it may happen to Ikj 
ciieloaed by an oak paling or a wall inst^ead of a hedge ; 
and the space devoted to the exclusive znaintcnaiico^ of 
deer, which are probably regarded by Mr. Akcii as 
siipeffluous quadrupeds, is comp^tively insigniffcaiii. 
Much rough or barren land wnich will produce no- 
thing else is profitably employed in the growth of 
woo^ which would hwve to bo itnportod aod pud for 
if the present wooded smo were with much wasteful cost 
and lohottT converted into, a chodrboard of potato patches. 
A have slope for whidh none of Mr. Aaonu dtiente would 
give five shiOinge m aem will , produoe in fer^ jmm 
a crop of larch poles wortti 40L or 50I. an aese» in 
some places and soils a inhUt. wairxeii produces, in pro- 
portion to its acreage^ a lasgcr amoimt of nirfrMoas aud 
popular fi)od than a oomfislid or a gseden. llte xnoun^ 
tain tracta which aa» in Wales and some oUior districta 
exclusively devoted to ilbe pwposo of. sh^wa&s are. 
more pxu&Wblc ha that fom tiuin iia any exci^ 

'‘^’thai great loss* and ineonvariencO iviSa tsiim the friend- 
of thn^lahcxirer have, for the eacduirTa benefit o! large 


and eneroaehiBg sheep-farmers; succeeded; in ptevcdasig, 
exielosures. It would bo absurd to contend thai Jfter' 
cultivable soil of England produces the largest possible ' 
return ; but even In the amount of gross ^ produce, 
it may eompmo advantageously with France, notwiibstaild- 
ing the inferiority of cHmato; and in the proportion o£’ 
produce to labour it excels* any ot^er comitiy. The draav*. 
backs which are caused by want of skill, by want of 
capital, and even in n. few cases by cappk'.; and oxtrav^ 
gancN^, are insopurable from the institution of pw)pHrty in 
hmd. Under a system of free trade, aud .us long as 
abuudauco of unexhausted soils ii»main« in tlio worhl, a 
partial waste of the productive qualities of land in neither 
more nor less culpable than the omploymient of any other 
commotiity to gratify tho tafit.es of tho owner. Corusistent 
Socialists would prohibit all imlulgcrico and luxury ; but 
as long nw diamonds and earriage-}iui’S(‘fi ase tolerated, there 
is no jiiM reawon for dciioimcing the crimo of maintaining 
a gorsii-coYor or a flower-garden. 

Oui'ing hifi exj^erientiti of two or ihreo years as an 
ngilau^r, Mr. AwMi liiis with conamcndable docility lennied 
ifu! c 3 q)eilioncy of dividing liis eneniiefl an a preliminary U> 
conquering them. The manogm of the Labouivrs* Uniims 
have succeeded in thoroughly nkuaniiig and irritating the 
larmci'S, who were tl>o rnoro inimc{diat.c objects of their 
lioHlility; and probibly Mr. Arch is sagaeiouH cuongU to 
foreftcft that one rcKiilt of his agitation will be u> induca* the 
ienaiitfl t(» Ibrgot or to suspend any differences which might 
exist lietwecn thomsehos iind their landlords. The expe- 
rience of the trading capitalists who have thought thera- 
selvcH obbg(;d b) unite ngjiinst t|u> coinbiTjatioiiH of u.vti?'An.s 
will not be lost on tbi' uiiinulaeinrcrfji of wuol, (ff nusit, and 
of coim. Tho ])hilimtIin^pio and JiU‘n»ry Sjx .culalfUK s*. ho 
l\ave hailed the appearance of Mr. Aacic e. hnieHceju. yo- 
formiT nm not likely to cnlint ft sinirh* tulliei’tmt ann)fig the 
faruiove. With tho control of tho countu's through tlic 
ag^ iu*.y of hie nuiona, Mr. Aceu may hevtiaitcr do 

much; but ibr iho pn-xait tin* cuiinly electors aru vty» 
liis fol]o\vej*«, but his victim.^. MtJ lias eoufeoqnrnf.ly 

now begun io aflbet ndvocacy of tho intercvsts of tenants 
in opposition to landowners. 'Ihrj oughU ho telln 

tJtem, io have lenant-i'ight ; or. in other words, a 
hl)4iro in iho ownership oi’ their lumls; and ho uiido?*- 
iakcH ihat the onlVanehisod l/iboiirors will lielp tlio 
lurinurfl to di.*<po«!KehW ihoiv laudliu<is. It is fortunate iluit 
lie is not addn^sslng {ibsolnte sijnpiet'ms or williiig dupes. 
UIh main agitation is utterly incomnsterit w^ith lilfii inei. 
denial sympathy for the tenunl-lhi'mers. If tho Lolhituis 
and Lincolnshire woif «b’vi«Ii;d nmoiij? (hopmscut occupiers, 
there would be uo tendency to split up large J’avms, nl 
Jeast in the first instiinee, into col.tage fR‘ciu/lds. It is 
indeinl probable that, if tho Rubsequeiit accumulation of 
landed cstuteri wore legally prove ntovi. It wouhl follow that 
t.Im larger holdings would bo gradually broken up ; bat 
UiiH is not the profipcet wdneb Mr. Ar.eti ollbrs to tho allies 
wdiom he hopus to coupiliato. llo wdll find it necossary to 
choose between tho lubonwnrfi, w’ho are to maintain them- 
Kclvos by tho cultivation of tluiii* own li*et)hold teneiucuts, 
and the farmers, who cannot farm without a supply of 
labour; aud oJbo iomakc up hia mind whcUicr omiguiiiou 
is a boneht or merely an uiiavoidiibic alternative. 


THE Aro,^TU!; OF ARBITUATJON. 

R. RICHARD, M.P., who is at pn^Bent engaged in a 
. triumphal progroRH throughout Euit^po, will bo emi- 
nently qiuililied on Ills retnm to speak with authority on 
international gnatnonomy os well ns ou international ai’bitra^ 
tion. Ho bus been ciitorlainod at a great many public 
dinners; Ims ixKieivod carUonda of addiv^ases, and bait made 
the ncx;e!:iHUJ*y implies. The latest uf these celebraiionB took 
place in Pai’is on Monday night. “ The table,” as wa 
learn from a ielf^nui m tho JJaiiy Nvtcuy was “charm- 
“ingly dooonited, and the dinner well served.” 'ITio 
guests were vegoicfl with pdl&t d V Alabama, ‘fundamih^ 
d la Oobdan, and htymbt^a paeiJiqutMt, The speak- 
ing was perhaps not qiuie So succossCuh The Olmir- 
znan, M. hUiNOUABn, in tlie onthnsuism of the moment, forgot 
his guest, and imagined that he waa addressing RtcilAZin 
QoBDSif. Some of file company laughed ; md M- RwouAm] 
refttsed to proceed. It does not appear tliat arbitration 
was att^npted, bat another gentleman didivored the i)idifr> 
,pCiisable epeecdi. Mr. RiCflARn began toreituni thanks in 
Isench, but Suddenly “ broke into Eiigliob.” oompatiy 
thmadjouvnedforconW, idler whkliUuKmwekxiinc>iespecv}be^ 
mriuding “one of great length in English fiwm Mr. MitRs, 
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** of Bo»ton/’ On tho wholo, tbe company no doubt spent 
a pleasant cveninj^ after their own fashion, and it may be 
thonglit that this la a 70 iy innocent kind of diversion. It 
will 1)0 asked, however, what is the object of all ibeso 
festivals ? At tho Qrand H6tolthia question was answered 
f>y a cluster of intcrw'ovcn iiiigs, and the inscription in. large 
gold letters, “Chamber of Commons, 8th July, 1873.** 
referred to Mr. Ricmakd’s triumph of hist Session over the 
common sense and self-respect of tho House of Commons, 
w'heu an idle and unmeaning resolution was passed by a 
majority of memliei's, some of whom must now bo very 
inucb ashamed to remember tlioir wenkness. Tho passing 
of this resolution is regarded l)y Mr. Hicuard and Lis friends 
as marking tho advent of a new era of universal peace and 
bwtherhoud. Mr. Ruhard ha.s put down Avar; and our 
admiration must lie divided between the magnitudo of the 
result and tho shuplieity of tho proc(*sH. If Mr. Hicharo 
has really put down Avar, ho certainly deserves all the 
dinnors and addi’esses; but it is just po.SHible that some 
obdurate and sceptiwd people may see i-cuson to doubt 
Avhother the eohibration of tho triumph is not a 
little premature. For ^Ir. UirffARo’s foreign tour Air. 
Gladstonk, it seems, is in some dt*greo responsible. In I be 
delxxte of last Session Mr. (ii.ADsruxr. 8;n*(l he was in favour 
of the principle of Mr. llicnAKri’s resolution, but bo “only 
“ thought Europe was not ripe for it.” Accordingly Mr. 
Richard, in order to prove* that Europe was ripe for it, lia.s 
undertaken a thri’c luoiillis* pilgrlfiiage ; and he is now 
prepared to “ certify to tho disposition througliout Eurojio 
“ to settle quarrels otlierwise tliau by slaughter.” TheAvay 
in which Mr, Richaho has urrivetl at this conclusion is ex- 
coedingly characteristic. He does not appear <0 have made 
out a list of tho (piostions bc'tween ditfei'cnt Powers Avhieh 
threaten at tho present moment to load to war, and to havo 
then asked the A'arious Powers conceviAcd Avbeihtsr they 
would agi'oc to go to m bit ration on them. Hut lie has 
been entertained at dinner by sentirnenial theorists like 
himself, and ho has received mhlri'sses from any number 
of obsfuiro and impotent soeieti<’S of working-men and other 
people; and all tins barrmi and r'olionlous verbiage has 
convinced him that tho I'eign of pesije is at band. 

Tho ii(ldr»*sa of the Avovking-mcn of Venice to Mr. 
Ktcharo i.s perhap.s its good a spoeimen of these produc- 
tions as any otli(*r, M’lio Avorking-meu of Venice salute the 
“ jlluHtrioiis Mr. IIichaud'’ Avitb enthn.slasm and alleciioii. 
In common with all other working people, they desire 
liberty, order, and fieace ; and th(*y “ desire that the Ironblers 
“ of nations may eetisc from wars of conquest, and forbear 
“ to put forth their dishonourable claims over other national- 
“ ities, ami lU} longer ex<'rciso violent control oA'cr liberty 
of couscienee.” 'fliis i.s a ilesiro in which we I'an readily 
join ; but one diflieiilty is us to how the desire i.s to l)o ac- 
eumpli.shed. Of course if tho tivjublers of nations will only 
bo good enongh of their own accord to abandon tbeir 
iniquitous projects, that Avill greatly simplify matters; but, 
if they deidine to do so, it is dilbcult to understand bow 
arbitration is to bo accomplished. The other day there 
was a (-ongress on this subj(x*-t at Bru.ssels, at Avhicb, if | 
we romomber rightly, Mr. JiicHAKi) Avas present. The 
CoiigrcsK passed all sorts of beautiful resolutions as to 
tbo duty of arbitration and peace. It was proposed j 

amid great enthiisi.asm that arbitration should l^ made 
compulsory on all nations — that is to say, that the nations 
which arc in lavour of peace should go to aa^uv in 
order to enforce their vieAvs upon those who are not-— 
an eminently paeitic conclusion. At the final dinner 
of the Cougve.ss, Dr. lliiUNTscnLi, w'ho icpresented 
Germany, thought it necessary to reserve to his own 
coQDtry tbo right to vindicate the cause of intoilec- j 
tual freedom— 'Cven by tho SAvord. It uppoors there- I 
fore that Uio advocates of universal peace have no objection 
to war so long as it is intended to enforce their own 
crotchets. It will bo remembored that at another Peace 
Congress Qarthaldt intiniatod that tho reign of poaoe was 
to bo postponed until there had Iwjon one great war for tho 
purpOHo of turning tho Avorld upside down to suit the views 
of Italian patriots. Tho Venetian working-men take a 
eimilnr \’icw of tho question. They protest against the 
trouble rs of nations putting forth their dishonounble 
claims over other nationalities— which means, wo sup- 
pose, tbui noithov Franco nor Austria is to presume to 
meddle with Italy; but they wish it to bo understood 
tiiat “the Ttulian working-men have giA^en fresh proof 
** that they nan sacrifice nil they possess for the triumph 
** of a greefL national principle ’'•—that is, by means 


of war — and that they fully approve the Bpirit ct 
the declaration recently made by one of tbeir own 
statesmen, that Italy desires to live in peace with all 

nations, but she Avill also insist npon securing bor 
“ natioual rights and dignity.” In other words, the Italians 
ate perfectly willing to accept from arbitration anything 
they can get, but they arc at tho same time determined to 
fight for what they want if they do not see their way to get 
it otheiwiso. So far from accepting the principle of arbi- 
tmtion, they expressly repudiate it. Their enthusiasm fi^r 
peace is limited by the condition that they shall be able to 
carry out their oavii views by peaceful means ; if not, then 
they are bent on Avar. Yet so blind is tbo Peace Society in 
its fanaticism, and so incapable of understanding tho plain 
meaning of language, tliat it has actually boon at the ox- 
})ouHo of printing and circulating a translation of this address 
lis a proof of the extent to which its Utopian fancies have 
found acco])t«anco on the Continent. It is an old objection to 
chimerical projects for the suppression of war, that war 
is not a cause, but a couseqaeiico, and that jx^aco can be 
c.stnblished only by all men being made peaceful.* The 
Venetian working-men thank Mr. Rjouaud for his 
ctToris “ to bring alK>ut peace cverywhopo, even in 
“ the family and tho Avorkshop.” No doubt all cjuarrels 
lK*tween husbands and wives, botwcon fathers and bods, 
all disputes between employer and employed, and all other 
sociul difierences, might just as easily and cfiPectually be put 
down })y an abstract resolution being entered on tho Minutes 
of the House of Commons as war between one country and 
another ; but neither the imbecility of members of Par- 
liainont nor their subserviency to popular cant has as yet 
reached tho point at which it Avould be possible for them 
to issue a dcerco gravely commanding everybody to love 
evcry}>ody else. 

Thert) is a passing gleam of reason in one pas.sago of the 
siicoch whicli Mv Kiciiaui) delivered at Paris. The peace 
movemout. ho admitted, greatly dt pondtul upon France. “It 
“ could not do without her, butAvitJi her it might do much.” 

It is no doubt time that, if France Avuuld consent to submit 
to arbitration tho question AA'hethcr or not Alsace and Lor- 
raino should bo roturnod to her, tlie difficulty of bn'nging ^ 
about arhitiation on the subject would bo to that extent 
(UminiKhed. It would then only nmiaiii to persuade Germany 
to agiX'O to a similar ordeal. We should like to know, how- 
pATi*, wboUier Mr. Richard himsi‘lf, Avben he said he had 
found “ a general disposition throughout Europe to settlo 
“ <juar!-(‘ls otherAviso tlian by slaughter,” really meant to 
asHM't that he hud found a singlu sane person in either 
Fnnice or Germany who was willing to submit tho ques- 
tion of the froMtier Ix'tAvcon these two countries to arbitra- 
tion. Indeed, wc may extend tbo inquiry, and ask whether 
in any country he had found a disposition to submit to 
arbitiation any question of gonuino importance ? He 
bai<l that “ the Italian Chamber had risen like one man to. 

“ adopt the principle of arbitration.” But doe.s lie supp9S0 
that the Italian Government would agree to accept the 
duci.sion of an arbiter a.s to Avhethcr tho Pore should bo 
replaced in Lis old position at Rome, or Avhetber the King 
of the Two Sicilies should be invited to Tcturu to his 
former kingdom? Would the Austrian GoA’crnmont 
accept a rbi (.ration as to whether she should tmnsfer 
tho Southern Tyrol to Italy ? Or Avould Gonuany 
agree to a similar rofcronco in the cose of Hanover ? 
Everybody of course knows that none of these Powers 
AAmuld diviim of alloAving any of theso questions to be deter- 
mined in this manner, and it is incrodiblo that Mr. RicfiAlU) 
should not know it too. Mr. Richard says ho can answer 
for Holland and Belgium, but even Mr. Richard can hairily 
believe in earnest that theso States would allow an arbiter 
to decide how they should be diAridod between Franco, and 
Germany. 

If, instead of looking into the future, wo go oack 
nfKm the past, is there any groat question of tho last 
few years on which a suggestion of arbitration Avould have 
been listened to ibr a moment ? Except the question of 
the Jlabaniay none; and in that case the proposal of 
arbitration was o^y a disguised surrender. The simple 
truth is that nations are xnady to arbitrate as to things 
which tltoy do not care to fight about, but that they prefer 
to fight about things to which they attach importance; 
in other w'ordB, they will not give up anytlung as to. which 
they ore veiy much m earnest unless th^ arc obliged. The 
sum of Mr. Richard’s exhortations, so &r as there is any 
sense in them, comes to this, that people ought to be go^' * 
and peaceable, and ^len there would be 
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Aere would be no need for war. Mr, Riouard appear^ 
to labour nndur the delusion that nations go to war 
b^use they are fond of it ; he knew, he said at raris, that 
“ history, poetry, and romance had thrown a halo round the 
“ military ayst^ which had taken deep root in the world.** 
In point of fact, there is a general abhorrence of war, 
and the only reason why nations resort to it is that they 
would rather endure the miseries and sacrifices which it 
involves than sacrifice anything which is very dear to 
them, as territory, independenoe, or national honour. The 
sentimental entausiasts who have taken up this crotchet 
might perhaps clear their thoughts a little by endeavouring 
to define in what cases arbitration can fairly bo rocommeu* 
ded. Even Mr. Richard, we suppose, would hardly go so 
fur as to say that there is no question on which a nation 
may not honourably submit to arbitration. Eor instance, 
there has boen a long.ponding question between France 
and Germany as to which has the best right to the Rhine 
proi^ccB ; but it is impossible to imagine Germany agreeing 
to give up these provinces if an urbitratlon coui't cbose to 
say that it ought to do so. Again, can it be conceived 
that England should place itself unreBei*vodly in the hands 
of arbiters who should detcruiino whether Canada should 
not bo transferred to the United States, or whether Ireland 
should not be constituted an independent State ? In the 
course of time something in the nature of a system of 
intexmatlonal police, of which indeed tlio nidimentary ele- 
ments already exist, may perhaps bo developed. In tlie 
meantime it is unlikely that nations will euro to confido 
their destinies into thtj hands of iiTcsponsiblo, and possibly 
corrupt or incompetent, arbiters. It is unfortunal<o that 
ilio House of Commons should, in a nodding inoment, have 
given countenance to the empty and chimerical proposition 
which has furnished a pretext for Mr. lliOHAUif's ridiculous 
tour. 


THE LIVETiPOor. &OUOOL BOARD. 
rr^HE decision whether elementary education shall 
JL ultimately bo provided as at present by a combination 
of State schools and voluntary schools, or by State schools 
exclusively, practically rests with the Denominaiionalists. 
If they arc wise, they can make the excellenco and the 
economy of Uio existing order of things so conspicuous 
that it will hi with difficulty superseded by a system 
involving sweeping ebanges, and at the outset necessarily 
costly. If prtiseut appeamnees are to bo regarded us 
presumptive evidence of the position which the Denomina- 
tioualists mean to tako up towards the Act of 1870, this 
wisdom is not likely to bo vouchsafed to them. Some of 
them appear to have hud their heads turned by tbo 
unexpected reaction in their favour which has been pro- 
duced by the disastrous activity of tho Education League, 
and seem lient upon committing the immense mistake 
of throwing overboard the compromise which has been tho 
source of their success. They had an admirablo op|ior. 
tunity tins winter of consolidating their strength throughout 
the country. The triennial School Board clccitions co- 
inciding with tho “Conservative Reaction,” and with tho 
general irritation at the burden of local nvtes, gave 
tho supporters of a system which makes full uso of 
existing schools a great advantage over tho supporters of 
a system which proposes to provide new schools overy- 
whoro. Tho interest of Denominationalists was plainly to 
identify themselves with the Act of 1870, and to proarmt 
themselves at every educational election as the advo- 
cates of School Boards and School Board schools wliero- 
ever voluntaiy schools liave failed to provide tho necessary 
atwommodation, and of such machinciy of compulsion as 
will * allow no school accommodation to lie wasted. 
If they bad not sense enough to see this fact for 
themselves, they might at all events have profited by 
the superior discernment of their adversaries. The 
Birmingham Iieague knows perfectly well that its suc- 
0^ de^nds on getting rid of the Education Act, and 
a^r this it was not expecting much- of thO Denomixia^ 
hcnialiits to that; tiny would aeo that tLeir suocess 

dopends on tho eflMoat wotiing if the ISdncation Act. In 
a gre^ number of instant^ however, they have taken the 
exactly opposite course. They have come forward ns tlw 
avowed enemies, or at most as the huigoid friends, <rf Uie 
V€*y law, which tho Secularists ore d^g their best to de- 
stroy. What tlu^ expect to gain W tfi, Mltey they pro- 
^y do not know theipselveB what they are lidy to lose 
» by it need.not bd told to any one who bits studied the 
•of M rti nfl which throw away &Tonmble oomproihiscs be- 


canso tb^ think that they might have got better tinns had 
tliey ask^ for thorn iu tho finst instance. 

A conspicuous mistake of this kind seems to have booii 
eommittod bv the DonomiuutionaliBts of Liverpool. Tho 
School Board which has just completed its term of office 
was in nil respeots an example of what each a body ought 
to be. It had shown groat ability and great moderation. 
It had done a groat deal of work at a moderate cost and 
with no needless displays of eloquence. It had taktui the 
Act as Niipnlyiug tho rulo to which it was to coiifonn itself, 
and had suowii equal anxiety neither to go beyond what 
the Act couteinj^lates uur to tall short of what it rc^tjuiros. 
Elected in the iirst instance by a Denominational arrange- 
ment, its success was the liiest possible, proof of what could 
bo achieved by Denominationalists wUeu acting under a 
reasonable and ]).‘iiriotic zeal for educational progvoL-ia. 
If there was one object wliich the Church party in Liver- 
pool ought to have proposed to themselves, it n vis tho 
prosecution of tho work by the new Board in tl.o bJiino 
spirit which had govmicd the action ol' tho fornn v 
and to this end it was of tho highest importance to wx^ure 
tho services of tho former Cbiiirnuin. Mr. BtsnLtt might 
very well have dcsiml not to bo rc-elcctecl to an office wJirIi 
must necessarily Imve withdrawn him from must other 
work. It is understood, however, that he was willing to 
servo again if those who had suppoi-tcd him at the lii*:*! 
election had l>een unanimous in lusking him to do fO, and 
tliat Lis disappearauco from the list of candidate, at tha. 
second School Board election is duo to the ubscnce of this, 
nnauiifiity. The explanation of this strange lolly is to bo 
found in tho concluding words of the “Report irf tho 
“ General Purposes Committee,” lately pr<?sejited to the 
retiring Board. That Report claims on bohidf of tho 
Board that “ neither as rogimls tho Icitoi* nor l-he sjiirit 
‘‘have the principles of tUo Act-— wliich it wuh their 
“ duty to administer, to the best of their ability, faith- 
“ fully, zealously, and wisely — in any degvet* been 
“ violated.** This is tho worst possible rtM omincndu- 
tion ttt the prosent moment io extreme Denominiiiionalists, 
They desire to see the spirit of the Act violated, and i ley are 
not greatly distressed if tho letter snl!ci*s souiewhut in the 
process. Faith fiilnesvS to the principles of tlic Act is iu 
their nomenclature extravugam'o, zeal in the execution of 
it they set down as irrcligion. Though tho Ad says 
plainly that thero shalllie provided for eveiy scliool disliict 
a sufficient amount of accommodation in public eJuincutury 
schools, and dmicta that where such accommodation dues 
not exist tho deficiency shall he supplied in a certain 
specified way, they insist that nothing ought to be done until 
the places in all tho existing schools have been filled, iiot^ 
withstanding that theso places, oven if every one of theva 
wx-re filled, would not accommodate nil tho children for whom 
room is direcU^d Uy be found, and quarrel with ilie Board 
for not accepting accommodation iu schools which arc not 
public elcmcntaiy schools as constituting nccuminodati«>i» 
in public elemontivry schools. Tliere i.s no dealing with 
impracticable persons of this tyjxj ; all that cau bo done is to 
hope that the revelation lately made of their indiflbrence to 
the extension of clomcntiny education will not Lave its 
natural result in giving au unreal victory to fanatics on tjio 
other side. 

Tho inquiries of the late Board showed that in 1S7 1 there 
were close upon eighteen thousand children in Liverpool Ibr 
whom no school accommodation was provided. iSince thiit 
timenewsclmls have been provided for something over seven 
thousand children, and tho Board proposed to e«tnblii!*h 
others which wouldaccoTximodate alwut five thousand childj-cu 
more. Tho deficiency left after this last provision hiw bccn 
made will consist entirely of infants, and this it is hi>po4] may 
bo met for the present partly by a re-an-augement ol* xUv 
accommodation in existing schools, and partly by tho hire uf 
temporary buildinga. The Board has discovered 0110 fact 
of great importance ns regainis vagrant children. H 
boen usually supnosed that this class would have to bo 
dealt with in a wholly exceptional monner, but tho result 
of a fortnight’s “ picking up ** of such children hy the 
police under tho direction of the Board was that “in the 
“ great majority of tho eases— even where the chiklroii 
“ Wf3ro engaged in begging— the iiarcnts were found to 
‘Mn rompt of good wagcjs, amply sufficient to support 

thomselvos and their fiunilics rospectably, if they wimo 
‘‘ willing.’* The Board ctm-sequoutly determine*! to tiy 
the eflect of its compulsory powom on tho parents beforo 
i;c^ing to any special pi-ocess for tlio benefit of 
tins particular class of childron.j Still the Board is of 
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oyiiiiun tlint llio coiupulsoiy powers confcsprcd by ibo Act, 
even a.;? increased by the amending Act of last SesBion, ai*e 
(luite iniiilequflte to meet the case. Parente may bo able to 
pay fur tlitiir cliiltlam's scboollfig and yet not bo able to 
ciwure their atloncfancc. The father and mother may bo 
uut alJ dsiy, and ihough they may be fined if tbeir children 
do not (touio to school, it is difiicult to say how they ait* to 
jrt'uveiit them from staying away. The suggest u/n of the 
bchool Board is that its ofllcen# bo empowered to detain 
any vagrant children found iu the streeta during school 
hours, arid to tako them cilher to Uieir homos or to school 
<jr beroro a magistnito, and that the magi»trat.i*s may order 
iiabiiu'iil truants to bowhi]>pi'd. As, however, llio iieeossi- 
iios t>f inauy families make the eamings of the <jldcr children 
cssc.iit.iul to their own or to the common flup|iort, iho 
Board further pre^po^os that no children of Bchool ago 
shall bo employed in tin* wti'ceta without licences, which shall 
not bo granted or renewed without a certificate from tlm 
£><*lio4»l Board. TJio ciise nf childton employed in honscH 
or workhliopa should bo met, they suggest, by the extension 
to Knglund of the prim iple of making the oinploytT as well 
as the jiiirent res])f nisi hie for their education, which has 
alri'iuly hecn ado[iio(i in tho Scotx'h Act. A thinl propo.sid 
ivljites to private HcluKds. These schools an* mueli in favour 
with [lannits w'ho wisli to evade the by-law from their la.xily 
in the nmtt.L*r of iiLleiiduneo. In point, of fact, cliildren arc 
sou t lint so inneh to it'ceivoeducation as <o secure a plaiisihle 
excuse for keeping iheiii inualueatcd. 'I’ho Bosirii reconu 
niciids that aticiu lance at private .sehoolsslionid not count as 
com plianoc with llm by-law, unless tlie school is periodically 
inspeeied hy iho ItMueatioii Department, and rcturneil by 
lliein as eflicierit. 

Tho expcriiaiec of IViverpool shows what can bo cfVccled 
by an ciUTgetic School Jloavd, hut it is iuifiossiblo vovitjw 
its ]inicec(lmg>> w'ilhunL Tcilvcting on the ilillieuUy of croiniuig 
similar lnulies in small ])l;«vs. In spi'aking the other day 
at Liverpool, Mr. U.\'i iiuvNi. proporiul to liU'ct these objec- 
tions in .‘•ivaiie mcasiir!- by eo’n.solidat iiig all the local aulhuri- 
tu-s into and thus providing in every district a Board 
whicli W(nild “deal with public diuic.'^ of Mdra'icnt magnu 
“ tmie to excite pubJic and be “ r^msliliited in such 

a nijiiiiicr as to r(‘prcseut fully tho vuriouR elasMcs of tho 
commiifidy,'’ Now that tluj ipicstioii wdiether School 
Bojirds sliall lioooine iun\ersal promises to becoino the 
lu'M injjioi'tiint i.vMU? in the ciiucatiomil eontruvei-sy, this 
suj^gc^lion tlesevves caret'ul cunsi(i.(;nition. 


Tin: viCAii, 

ri^llM genml trnlli that in a twelvemonth nnniy Ihinga may 
JL ImppiMi and luacli ho i’haiis^ed if Hpplie<l t<» the jejir now at 
it 3 dul l', made HutlieieiiUv \i\ld hy calliii}ir b) mind that at tlio 
Ik'jrinning of 1873 the ^trenutii of the (Jladstono Admiuistratiuu 
B.vme(l mihrnkon, and the Iviiig of Spain was veijiiiiiig in appuL'eiit 
miiiiVirt and piMsperitv at Madrid. Ikdero ttm-v nioTitiis had 
papHed, ila* King had hidden a prudent tfirewcll to a r.<aintry w hich 
Ilf’ Ihoujidjl de.'stTved IIj.j' niau'chy Im Jelt hehiiul him, ajul Mr. 
(fladsleiu; Inul Iwcu di'iofihnl, hnd r»»^igncd, and had miw'illin^ly 
olliea on the uniuvitj'ig tonus on which a header miisl 
held iillice when it Jiii.h hoeii discijvered lluit lie can In* beaten. 
Who I on the utli of March Mr. tihuLUmo fuiiud hiiusrlf in a 
minovily of tlirce, it wa.*» ovid)*iit not ordy that the ill-lkU-d J^i^ll 
lJni\e.i‘Hity ifill lia<l Wen killed by those whom it wn 3 intended to 
in’opiliuto, hut that Miiglisb politic'^ had aasumod a now aspect. 
There was a weak Miniatry in.4lGftd of u strong one; there was im 
(meniiig for tho depreciation of luoii who had bithoriu lluujirlil 
tfuanaelvcs nbo\o enticiiiiii, and there was an cud of hold inensiires 
vigoreji.dy caniod. 'J liu .ludieature Bill was indeed puasod, hi;c:iu.so 
Jjor«l (.kiirns eJuvie le bIcj'S il ; but tho Clovcriiiuent hud to endure 
the niortificalion of vceegniziug that, if lhc*y wished to iiiako 
their nmnsnre in the slii/hlcdt degree more eempleto than Imd 
been ;uaced on, Jjord Bairns had only to wave his hand uiid 
w'bi.s]>er *• rrivilege,” and they iimat how to his decrees. 'Dm 
OliaiicoJlor brought in ii Land Xnmafer Bill, which was to have been 
the otlitu* jrnuit legal maasurii of tho Sossioii ; hut Lord Claims, as- 
suming tho attitado of a seboohuash-r who tolls n clever bov that 
ho has done a good copy of versi*s and had now better go ana play, 
said that the Chancellor » Bill was wilJy a \orY iiic*ritoriou.s purform- 
anci*, but that he could not recounnond tlic IVors to go throi^b the 
fatigue of disruHsing it. After cutting down a wheiuc for doling 
with IkK^nl Taxation to the tiniest dimensions, and .persuading the 
House of Commons to S|>tvnd tho host part of the Session in putting 
it into slitipo, Mr. SUiiAfeld aent his iragment to thu L^ords, and 
VTJw iulurmtid that tho l^oers did not think it worth while oven to 
iurpiirc how (hr in its mirras(.*opic way it might bo m)ud or had. 
As l>crd Lyttelton said %vhen ho had to eouaimt that the Endowed 
Schools ('oinmission should ho mnewod only for n veiu*, the Miuistiy 
Beeiiieil stricken with paralysis. Mr. Forster, wbo wished to do 
something more for education, could only muna^ to make Bemson'e 


Act obligatory. Mr. Fawcett « Bin for removing Tests at Trini^ 
Colloge, Dublin, was rather forced ou than accepted by ’Mr. Glad* 
stone. Minor members got majewities against the 
uitemiitlor futile points such as Uie treatment of the Irish Civil 
SorvikRte and tho establisluneut of Unmirsal Arbitration. And then, 
nnfartunately for Mr. (Gladstone, €MOasi(msiux)Be¥4ion hie eoUe^ 
made bluudurs of a most surprising kind.^ The scandals of tho 
ZauKiW (contract and the misappropriation of the Post Office ♦ 
nionoy gn.ve a violent shock to tho confidence of the public in the 
Aduiinibtratifm, and when at the close of the Session Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. Avrton hridte into open war, it became obvious that “flio 
IVlimatiy must undergo a considerable change or must cease to 
exist. 

But it was not only in Parliament that the tide seemed to have 
turned against tho Afinistry. They seemed to hove no longer any 
coiuumnd over the coustituoncieM. It was iound that the ofienco 
iven hy Air. Bnice'ft first Bill had never passed from the agitated ^ 
re.nfits of the Ijineiised Victiiallors, and Alinisterial candidates 
discovered thiit they had ovorywhero beer ruid gin arrayed ij^aiust 
them. Their Education Act had also excited much active and 
bitter feeling, and while Iho Noncoufonuiste thought tluiy had 
been Ikjtrayod, Ohurehmeii thought that they could not conhde in 
tho 3Up]Jorl of a Ministry which was olwaju being pifjsaed hy its 
ndliereats to alter the anaugemeiits tliat Itwl been made. The]a3 
WJJ3, too, an uniuialakuble air of timidity aud indifioreuce creeping 
over the minds of a large seoiioii of the electors, and Mr. Glnd- 
stciiieV liuverutiih Dt ht*giin to ho first distrusted and then disliked 
n.s ;i Ministry that pouM never lot things bo quiet. Ooiialituencies 
of the uio.st varioii kind showed » relucdance to support Mr. Olad- 
.stoiu- .Miiy lotigi'i*. Bath, (Ihmeester, Eh .4 Stairoriksliire, and, abovo 
iil],(»jvi*nwieh, roplaei‘d Li bonds with Oonservatives, and tli© last- 
moiilioued coii 5 «tiluency actuullv sent a young Tory distiller to sit as 
tloM'olltMgiio of the Premior. Scarcely had l^arliauieiit risen when 
Mr. (Uiid.sl(iue, thus pressed on all sides, doieriuiimd to run the risk 
of reeonstrucliug his Ministry. He has grudually, a.s occasion 
offered, eornplolcd tho roconslructioii, and it must bo owned that 
he has done well a very difficult tusk. He began hy taking himself 
tho Chniicellorship of tho I'lxchtMpier, thus at once utilizing his 
own great rt‘putatij)n in finance, imd reirmviug Air. Lowe from an 
olUeo wiiivAi lw‘ oomUI no longer hold with credit. Bv sliehing Air. 
Bruce and Mr. AlonfloU in i)iw IShaw, ho got rid in a liandr-f uiio way 
of two of the weakest of his bubovclinales, jind he did nut he.sitaio 
to perpetrate n distinct job and mIciico Mr, Ayrfrni with a sinoouni, 
ljat<‘r on In.' had to appoint tw<> new Lniv Otfic'crs and tii replace 
Mr. Mtuisell, and in all these s<dcctiuiis ho showod that Jie would^ 

Ik.* guided solely by the capacity to Ferio the public, and had low’nt 
to iorgive indepomleJice. The greftt«*st, however, of all his means 
of strengthening the Ministry Wtt.s Iho recall of Alr.Bridit to office, 
for Avho’m Air. Cliildors guod-niitun*dly inado room. The Alinistry 
is lluis, no doubt, much slrougiT iu its internal compopilion ihau 
it \Mis, and tho reconstnirled AliiiiAtry liu 3 hud sullicjent success 
ill tho Imcjdy-contested elections of Lkith and Tauuton to warrant 
it in saving tliiit. there is no decided voice of tho c<niF.feitin*nrioa 
against it, and that it will show* what it can do in unothor bession. 
Air. Disraeli, who had ciaitribuU'd iu no smull degreo to tlio 
J/iIm v.iI success nt Bath by his filter to “ Aly dear Grey," made a 
fuller end more sn.'itainc'd nthvck on the Government at. (llubgow. 
.Noiliiug could Imvo been rnoro clever or witty or l>etler reading 
than his speech ; Hb is usual with Hr. Disraeli, it rather raised 
tin; re.jintatioii of the speaker thiui did damage to his opponents. \ 
Tlie Alini.'^try is now in a better posilitm to meet Purliuuicnt than 
seemed pufslbk when the 8cssion closed in August. 

Air. tiladsU)no*s University Bill was to have boon the crowning 
fiti’oko of his irisli policy, but it will probably prove no great loss 
either b) In'land or to Mr. Gladstone that bo was not destined to cut 
awfl^ wliat lie ouco toruiod the third branch of tJio Upas-lree. Dm 
I'ltiMmoiituiies are oudetivouriiig to construct a University systom 
of tbeir own, and whether they .•juicceod or fail, it is a.s wolL that 
iMigUiiul should not have the i*pspousibility of their success or 
faiiurt*. In other respects, the Government may bo fairly satisfied 
with the n}.'*ults of their Irish policy. Ireland is rapidly getting 
rich and pru.sjjerou8, mnl although IWlIanient was this year once 
more calle.d on to hurrj' thivuigh a Peace Prosorvatum jfill,yet,nB 
; in point of fru't peace is tolerably well preserved now in Ireland, 

. Ihei’t' is no serious complaint of tho legislative cost at which tho 
ri'sult is won. Air. D’Koelfe xnanogt'S to keep up a constont ’^ar 
wdth his t'lKdesiaslical sujwriors, and iho Eaucation Ifiiavd^ which * 
sides with those auperiurs has shown how difficult a Boord is to 
beat, by having found an oxense iu the unfortiinato Father’s violent 
language for hot allowing him to btmeilt by tho rule as to tho 
mnuageuuiut of Irish schuole which was laid down as a fiiir 
coinprtiinise after be and his ^vrongs had occupied Par- 
liameut and iKorildcrcd tlm Government during a cunsiderahle 
part of tho Session. That the prosecutions oneing out of the ‘ 
Galway eleclfims sh. ulil fail was a matter of course, and 
it is easier for a judge to arrive at the general conclnsion that 
spiritiiul intimidation has beein used than to pteeent in any one 
cttsii evidence of such intimidation which a jury can be expected to 
find irresistible. Thu sign of the times iu Ireland moatmtifyingto 
the Miniatiy is, no doubt, tlie collapse^ fur the time at leflat, of the 
Homo Hnie movement. Great thi^ were prophosfiul as to what 
tills movement was to do. The.ptlests eondcsct^id^ to asmiato 
themsidves with it, and a Oouiereiioe nietwith a great flourish d 
truiup^s to fiettlo tho terms On wliich the British Empire was te 
be invited to break itself to pieces. But thMathezing proved a 
failure ; uo Uvo members oif any eiulneace cottlW^rao to what 
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they Tirnnted, and tho pivmoaol to haro on Iiidk lloiise of 

was rcadorod palpaUy rioiculous by tbs absence of cTery Irish 

poor. 

India generally allots Eniriishmen to forged it, except as a 
place /)f sound investments, wl c»f ao bonoum])!© career for ra- 
teq^rlaing relatives ; nor 'was tho House of Commons nnnoved with 
any Indian question last Sossion, except discussions on tho break 
of jnvugo fum the designs of llussiA. Bat ilie pro^piv^ta uf a 
dreadful famine in Bengal havo aroused public attention and 
Bvuipatliy ; mul Kngliah opinion has been stirred sufficiently to ask 
tliii Indian Cov**rnmont to do its duly, which it would probably 
boyo <loiie ruiyhow, and which it bus) so far as is known, done in a 
satisfactory nuinner, without fuss and without stint In its <iaiet: 
way nium»vcr tho Tmlian (bjycmiiumt mansiged to rendor us at 
lio »io a considerable servico at nn earlier jxiriod of the ytsnr. We 
had ecu I <iut Hir Bartle Frere k) Zansibar with many pood inten- 
tions and much philaIlth\^mic })omp; He was to miike a treaty 
with tile Sultan of Zanzibar by which the slave trade on tlial part 
of tho AlYiciui coast would be tmppwjssed. U iifortmiately tho 

Jj^iiltau would not sign the treaty j but Sir Bartle IVoro had somo- 
Ihinp bettor than iirpumuiits at his disposal. lie w'ont to India, 
ronforrotl with the (luverunieut, and got an admiral sent to Zanzibar, 
who by a threat of l>ombai‘dment iuaucod the Sidtoji to si^ Ihe 
Irealy. Wo may thus hopo to have done aoinoihinp to uostiuy 
AlVicsin slav<u-y, more especially na Sir Samuel Baker, after having 
bo« n flupposed to have boon murdered, whs suddcuily dtscovered 
leloginpluiig thiit Africa was freo to t)io llquaior, and has since 
rot limed home to hill his tale. Tliat hfl\e some coiisidcriiblo 
inlliunee with semi-civiliz^id races is Batisfiuitorily proved by our 
flucr»‘ss in insisting on tlie right of peraonal audience at the Court 
of L’t'kin, and in malting tho troops of tlie Sultan ovacuato Lahej, 
where the exaggerated prctcnHions of the Cali}»hat oaniB into coilisiiin 
with our claims to eolhjot provisions for Aden where they could 
most fonyeuiently he foimil Tho dangers, however, to which a 
vast I.Cinpim coming into collision or contact wdth wum of every 
race is inevitably oxpused have seldom been more strikingly illus- 
trat«*d than by lie necessity in which wo have found oufaolvea of 
engMging in an Ashimtec war. The origLu ivnd tho noliiio«l i«uo 
oftlK' war are still, cnveloiMrd i*' *kl>*»ot*rlty, and the unfortunate 
exiiuditioti of ChMumodore Commarell on tho Prah toachos us that 
wo must not too much di'snisi^ the black ci'oiitures we have to 
fight. Kven tho successful skirmishes ju which Sir Garnet 
VVolsidey as soon ns ho anuved achieved grout things with a tiny 
force and U8ele.ss allies only point to the Hitme couclusion, and 
11 m‘ sjK'ci.il daugcTS to which in tho Afidcan si'rvico officers soom 
expi ) slnI make n. war doubly lamentable. Faiglisliiuou, hgwe\ er, can- 
not ref'uae Ihemselvfs tlio satisfaidion of observing that those 
employed could not liavo done their duty more patiently and 
galtnntly than they have done in an expedition which can bring 
ilioin iiitlo glory, and c'xposM them to torriblo risks. 

In the region of social life wo have hud nn uneasy tinio this 
3*eav. Strikes, with all their puinfnl rojisequeuces to" cuiph^yera 
ami eniphwod, have done much l.o p:ixaIvflo industry. Ilie great 
strike an^oug the irtjnworkers in South Wales ln.^(ed long uiioiigh 
to tost ficvortdy the irnduranco of the ineii wid the resources of tho 
lUiLslera ; and in Loudon the building trado wits thrown sufficiently 
into coufu.Hioii to make Londoners know by the silence and 
nui.'*ano<3 of linlf-llnislicd builiUngs some of tho outward signs of a 
si rike. Itoeently some of the mastorsba^ o decided on a counter niove- 
nieiit,niul have lu .^olved t<» form a National Federutionof Employers, 
with w'hut pivciao objtict and with what suocess it yet jv-maina to 
be seen. The discouleut among the iigTicultural labourers waa Ibrtu- 
tiately jiot. Bufficiently violeut to interfore with the ingathering of 
a harvest which a conlinuauco of wet wf»athf3r had nwde poor 
enough, without accidontiil drawbacks to incretise the bad couse- 
qiicnces of a shoi t Brinply. Mr. Arch has bc^en to Oauiula, ami has 
bocMi entoi'tained in tho kindest manner by rK>rd Buffi^riu and tho 
local authorities, but. appears to have Wmt that the life of on 
emigrant, nnless ho is a luindy, bold, iiod vigorous nuui, is a life 
full of endless trouble and ill-requited toil, ICveu those who are 
notr^ulte fit lo emigrate are yet held to have aliowu so much 
political ability by simply joining a Union tliat they luv, it ttpp(.'ar8, 
to bo iiiWftrded with the "irauchise; and one crnistituency at least is 
so absolutely in the liauds of workmen tliat a line relic of the old 
Whig school is to lie made to disappear in order tliat Morpeth may 
retniii a reiinasentativo of labour. Still it deserves to bo noticed 
that the labouTOrs of all nlasBos have not, except by making ovwiy- 
thing* dtuir, given luuch trouble this year. There was n lar^ 
gathering inH^'de Park on Whitaun-Monday of the opptsients of tho 
law OP- to the punisl^ontof workiug^iueii guilty of olihnces agolirst 
Iheb* lellow's or their employers, and tho zeal of two clerical 
iralcs who sout to prisou a large numbt^r of wt^men guilty of- such 
nn offemee atrongth to th« outcry. But, as it hap^nB, both the 
new Low Onlcers of the Czuwn have., nenrivate members, endeavoured 
to meet the views of the mployed as ^vua practicable ; and those 
who dissatished with the law- ns it now »tnn<fa wait in 
hopes of un early change* Kven the Licenacd Vlctuallera are a 
little cheered by having to deal with the common aenae of Mr. 
IvQwe instead of the phiknthroiriq resU^iew of J/oiri Abovdi^ 
and, tilanninp as liave been some recent d&olosurea as to what 
policemen wdl do aipl swear, Mr, Lqwo has tried, perhaps sot in 
, vain, to reassure i» as to the general staie of the force. 

It lias aUo,J[fejip.^ year of terrible artastroplv^. The wholesalo 
destruGtilhA of Ituimm Iffb whKdi attended lb« hiaeatthe. 
the and the V4Usth Havre allowed how awful toay be 

the dangexb that await travellers by sea. And travellers by Wd 


bayis been kept in perpetual terror 1^ an unbroken 8tt0CMS}<m st 
railway accidents. The Wigan, the &stt\3vd, and the Guild^o^ 
accidenis followed each other too rioaoly not at artl© pnlMl^ 
which would have been delighted ifit could, have seen detwiy wto 
was to Marne and how railway accidvnis ure to bo preyentoo* 
But when the President of the Bo^ of Trade addressed a circular 
of warning and inquiry to tho diflerent Companies, each of the 
Chairmen in turn explainad that-his line happened to be in pet- 
tcct order, and was distinguished by every prweaution havmft 
been taken on it that ingenuity could device. Mow to eqntnu 
railways without impeding ^ cepiago and locomotion is a 
very mfficult pn^blom, and it is too fjarly^ as yet to gwss- 
whother the Bailway Tribunal establislftd IomI ^^ssion. 
will do any practical, ^ood. It has hmt.to show that it can 
arrive at a deiinite decisioii, and then to idiow that it can prac- 
tically enforce obedience to this decision. In ono department of 
lUo world Mr. Bass; tlio staunch friend of the servants of 

the Companies, tsoea on ■working ■with his u.sual iHsrsovenuico, and he 
biM» made an inquiry ou his own account i Uo result of which shown 
that the accidents "among its ser^'ants acknowlvdgiHl by a lesading 
Ilailway Company bear a most insigniiirant proportion lo the. 
amount of Biobo that really take place. Mr. PlimsoU has on his 
part done a great public service by calling attention to the em»v- 
moua waste of life attending the employment of untnistworthy 
vossols, although his i-ecklcspness of stafeuieut aud the inability of 
tho Oommisaiion which ho g»>t appointed to Biiggeat any reme<ly have 
thrown a temporary cloud over the movemeut he set on^ foot. In 
the i*ogion of criminal law the hisU^ry of llio liankforgerioashowod 
with what case evou such a cautious institution: ss tha Hank of 
England may bo robbed, although it uIbi) ehowod the vigmir with 
which criminald may be followed up mid proof of crimiuollty 
collected j while tho interest of thoHe who lovo tho (jxcite- 
meut of criminal trials hue been gratilled to a degree mi- 
known in ‘mother days by the inloiiuiDablu Tichbome trial, with 
its startling revi'lations and incidents, and its unprocedentod dura- 
tion. But tliea, if we have had all these things to stturllo, to terrify, 
or to pain us, we havo had, it must be remembered, an un- 
p^lieled setMm. "We enjo^'ed the vi5>it i.>f our own romauiic 
Shah. All England went mad in honour of this harmloss Asiatie 
prince. What could wo do enough to show him how groat and 
glorious wo were, and how much nicer and bettor people wo wero 
than the .itofisiausH He took our froiizieil homiige with mild 
Orieulal' placidity, and at length esoapiK) from tho warmth of our 
exuberant atiection, and went to IVria, whiu‘0 he was ietod ami 
politely laughed at. lie then faded away h*om one remote Court 
to another, until at last he got home to lind that he could Hcorcriy 
save his favourite Miuistei* from (U^tructiun, and that ho must 
revoke tlio celebrated conciissiou which wo were fondly told, wheu 
he was hei'e, was destined to rogenemte Ferria, 

Our colunit>s generally givo us little trouble, and it was with 
Batisfoction imd without discuKsion that Parliament passed ii Ball 
giving an enlarged power to tlie Australian ctdonuw of dealing 
with revenue questions, which it is lic^d may prove hereafter iW. 
biieis of federation. Unhappily Canada, liitherio conaidei'od 
tlie chief uearL in tlio colouial ohapkt, has been a cause of an*' 
eaHinesa. The House of CommoiiH had scarcely passed tlie Bill by 
wJiieh, to c^ompeiisato Canada tor the Fenum raids, J^kighmd 
guarautoed a portion (.d the coal of the railway through the Uttv^ 
tory of tho Feduralion to tU« Pacilic, ■when ugly rumours rciu^hed 
England that the railway hadbiX'n the uminauring ofagigautic job* 
It wiiH alleged tliat the Ciuiadhm Miiihtry liau given tho couccssion 
ill retum for money contributod to support ulecli(inK.>ering coutoertB 
last year. The facts were oxagij^eratod ; but one result was bevond 
doubt, and that was that the Ministry of Hir John Macdonald had 
received large sums of money from Sir Hugh Allau for olee- 
tionming pui’poses, and that the concession was Buhaaquently^ 
given to Hir Hu^h Allan. Tlie Opposition in the Oaiuuliau 
fiauicot was irritotoil by a Bill lo wltoessea to thqirts^t 

oath being disallowed by tho Home Govenumuit, and it was 
sequently suggofltod that J^ord Biiflcrin hail attempted to .screen 
the offeuders by a pronip-tiou. But the con<lact of jjord Dnitorin 
woe aftorwords recognized to have been quite what it ought to 
have hei?n, and when the Oaiindhin Varliamcni rtinasemblcd, suiR- 
cient ovidcuce had been collecUMl under tho aiitliority of a Royal 
Ooiumibsion to force Sir John ^Mnidonohl' to resign. The lesson 
has been a severe one, and it may bo honed will be siiilicitMjt to 
crush corruption in the coJaniea before it haa timeto establish iiselK 
In the iJiutod States buuiq little has been dona to show that 
eormption hua at iengUi provoked rcsistnnoe. Tho notorious 
Tweed lias beoti conaemned to twelve yearri imprisonment. 
I’enusylvnnia has aois^ptod a constitutional amendmont intended 
to arrest the evil. The Credit Mobilier scanrlal was rnvealed to 
CongrcHs, and elicited some warmth tif disapproval* al^ough by a 
narrow medority it waa decided uot to impeitch Vioo-Fresidimt 
Colfax. Xi ia aomethlng. too, to. have to record that Genuml 
Butler had to retire from his candidature for the post of Guvemor 
- of Massachinisctta. Oongms,. indeed, has not set a very loright 
axnmpto of purity, for it voted itself a ibw months ugo an 

i.liuureRdo of pay, witli retraH^tivo etfoct— a prooeeiiiog. knoivn to 
AtuoriGun ,j^umliiini lui the back Hohiry graM” A coimneirial 
, penki, principally due to thin locking up of money in untiuislied 
railways, has caused much distn^s in the Sthtos, and haa set the 
Broeidont, after Qonsenting.toii re-issue of greenbaoke which ought 
Ho have b^ cancelled, to ImKoni in hia recimt Mesengo pruposala 
as \a the cniwjncyr which are of very' doubttol value wore tspecisUy 
as to the proliibiUou by law of the aUowanco by batilis of interest 
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oil deposits.^ Happily tho >Iefiaage had to deal also with a more 
pleaeaiit t^io, ana the Preeidenl. waa enabled to infonn CongreM 
that the (luair of the Vtrffimtta liad boon eatiafactorily settled, and 
that tho Stales wore not under the painful nocesaity of crushing 
an infant Republic which they had been not only tho first, but the 
only, nation of any importance to recognize. 

(hi Die 9l.h of Janmuy an event took place which, if it had 
occurred a few years ago, would have seemed of supreme import- 
ance, but which, coming when it did, had scarcely any political 
interest. Tlic Rniporor Napoleon died at Chislcburst, and ended a 
life which had been on epitome of nlnif>st every vicissitude 
of good and evil fortune. Jle had for some little time before 
lii-s death lived in England in almost comploto srcUision, but 
his popularity with ordinary Englishmen had not died out, 
and those who reniotubored that ho had been tho ally of Eng- 
land and the friend of Englishinon were many more tlian 
th^ who could never forget how it happened that ho had 
gained tho opportunity of forming alliances ana bastowing Imperial 
patronage. JTis day had gone by in France, and no one at Faria 
was very much aUeeted by tho news that the lute occupant of the 
Tuilcrioft had passf'J away, h'rance Iiad indeed its own present, 
and that a poiplcxed and soiiibro one, to think of. From the be- 
ginning of tiio year tt) 24th of Way there was going on a long 
struggle lx*tw'mi llic Riglit and M. Thiers. For eoino time M. 
Thiers sooiuod to lui\« the best of it. Afraid of his unrivalled 
power of dolwte, the Kigbl wifihod to prevent him, while l*resi- 
dent, friuii speaking us a JJeputy. He fought the point witli liis 
accustomed tenacity, luul succeeded in scHMU’ing that ho should be 
allowed to sjieak on all o uesti(jiis of foreign policy, and on nil home 
fpit'slions on whi(*h his Ministers in (council dc^clarod it to be neces- 
sary that he should spoak. A groat contest followed with tho Com- 
initUio of Tliirty who wore appointed to consider tho constitu- 
tional clianges tlmt might be aet'iud iieci'ssary; but after they 
hud rojecle<i nil his prn])oy.ils,they at length succiunbed and agreed 
to the ti^rms of M. Dufaure’s suggestion that a Second Chamla^r 
should created^ the electoral Isws revised, and provision mado 
for the triinsini.«4siun of jiowcrs when a dissolution took place. 
The success of M. Tliiors so fnr was in part <luc to a manifesto 
published at this time by the (^uut of Chiimbord, in which 
tho I'retender denounced the tricolour and everything con- 
nected w’ith it ns incontivtss to and memorials of Kepublicnnism ; 
and Dio sij]n’oniacy of M. Thim*s never sceinod so well established 
or «o wlifdly duo to his personal quiiliHes as wlieii, by a timely 
speech he reconciled for the moment direoiilniit factions bv in- 
ftoriiiing them that the J’aci of Hordcuux still existed, meant 
everything and meant nothing, and loft Monarchists all their hopes 
and Republicans all tlnur gains. Ibit M. Thiers cut away the 
ground on which ho was treading when he achieved wdiat in one 
way was tlui greatest triinnpli of his tenure of power, and nego- 
tiatod a new livaty with ( Tt^rniany by wJiich tho enemy — restoring 
IkdfortaL once, though retaining X'erdun— was to clear entirely out 
ofFmiico in Hepteiiibcr. M. Thiers wh.' 4 no longer indiHpon.sablo. 
Ry making M, do (.louliird a Minister, nud by his ftill for regnloting 
tho Municipality of Eyons, M. Thiers oirondod tho Extreme Jjeft, 
and thc*y deUinninod in an evil hour to give him a kmm by ru- 
tiiruing M. Barodet, an obscun* agitator of Lytuis, as dwiity for 
Vans iushmd of M. dc Ri^musat. At tho eleventh hour M. Thiers 
tried to combat the l^xtrciiu»s opposed to him by throwing himself 
more than ever on the Centro. M, Jules Simon and M. do Goulard 
left the Ministry, and a (.’ubinet all of a modcTate shade was 
appointed 1 but the Right was not to be pacified. Already, Ix'foro 
the rettas, it bad nuumged to suMituti*. M. Buffet for M, Onivy 
QA Vresideiit of tho Assembly ; and as .•40011 US the recess was over 
its plans were complete. It rhallciigeil, and * on tho 24th of May 
defeated M. Thiers; and Miu‘.''linl Mac .Million, with the 1 hike of 
Broglie as his Ministei’, reigned in the place which the resignation 
» of M. Thior.'i made vucunt. 

'Jbe now Ministry sot to work heartily after its own fashion. 
Ita business was to coerce France, whme the growing strengib of 
Republicanism bad shown itself in one election after anothtir. M. 
Bould, tho new Minister of llio Interior, addressu»d the Vrefect.s to 
toll them that, if they wished to remain in ollicc, they must show 
an unhesitating devotion to Jiim, Lis friends, aiid his »ub- 
(mliuate.s. M. I*iisiml wrote a circular, a copy of which passed 
Du'ongh the hands of hi. 'rhiers into Ihoia^ of Gumbetta, with tho 
object of having a report made to him on the best ineans of bu^'iiig 
up or winning over the pruviiicinl press. The discussion of the 
now (Constitutional T^aws was adjourned for six luoutha, and M. 
llanc, a Oomniunist had been returned for Lyoua, was 

pwiseculod, and had to* for his life. Everything vs'os, in short, 
made rwady for the realizHlion of the one " pet schemo of the 
majority ' the fusion of Orloanists and Legitimists, and tho R«sto- 
raUon of tho Count of Cliaiubord. Tlie selnmio was very nearly 
siiocesisful. The (^unt of Vuris wont to Erohadorf, and fell Into 
bis cousiuV anns. All w^as lo\'o and harmony ; and the OrleaDists. 
who, much to their credit, insisted on cuiiBtitutiunal liberties ana 
the retention of tho tricolour hs the price of their concurrenco, sent 
a special anikissadnr. M. Chesnelong, to 8nlzburg, and received 
Duxmgh him satisfactory iiSHuraiice4i df the Count’s williiigneaa to 
accept the Crown on tlu.^ teniiH on which wnsofiered. ]R£ Thiers 
returned to Paris, and exerted all his unrivalled skill in forming 
and consol idatiug a jiarty strong enough to protect the Rt*- 
public. But ill sCHirued coi’Uin tlmt a majority, although a noirow 
one, a<4sured, the Ikninpartists being now opposed to the 
Govenimerit which they tmd supuortod on the 24th of Mar. All 
of a sudvlcn it was discovered that there was a hitch} and at lost 


the thanderlK>lt fell in tho diape of a letter from the Obnnt of 
Ohamhord, in which- he entirely threw his dear Ohesnelong over, 
boldly smd that the white must bo his flag, and proolaimea 
that the aword must be used in order to make the ideas preralent 
to ;whicb he was attached. The whole plan of a Monarchical 
Restoration came to an end, and Marshal MacMahon, after two 
Messages to tho Ohamber in which ho said that ho could only 
hold power if the principles of his Conservative friends wore 
triumphant, was made President for a term of sevonyeBm. It woa. 
evident, however, that the countiy was against the Ministry. New 
oloclions were held in evety pari of France ; and even in Brittany 
the result was tho same, and Republicans were returned. Tho dread of 
a Monarchy and a civil war, and an equal dread of the cloigy, who, 
thinking ihemselvos sure of tiiuii^h,hadgot up a series of pilgtim- 
iigoa ofleusive in tho eyes of lay Fnmchmen, hod provoked a i^irit 
nt resistance which the Ministiy knew must be ihtal to it unless 
checked in time ; and recenDy all the eilbrts of the Qovemment 
have been directed to devising a series of measures for represBing 
democracy. Tho Mayors are everywhere to be tho creatures of 
the Govomment, and the electoral law is to bo altered. Mean- 
while M. Magne complains of a deficit, and cannot get the taxes 
voted to replace those which tho Ministry abandoned when it mive 
un the Protectionist policy of M. Thiel's, and negotiated in Jmy a 
lioeral Treaty of Commerce with England. The attention of 
hVanco has, however, been momentarily directed from politics to 
the extiuordinary trial of Marshal Bazuiui^ which was conducted 
with great skill l>v the Duke of Aumalo, and ended iu a Marshal 
of France being degnidod, fined, and condemned to twenty years 
of seclusion. It was a sad spectacle, and perhaps Bazaine was not 
much more to blame than others whom too rotten system of the 
Empire rui.sed to un uudeserved eminence. But at any rate, even 
if he was not guilty of treachery, Bazaine had done less than 
h>anco had a riji^mt to expect, and'he %vas the author of so many 
evils and such dreadful sliame to his eomitry that his coudemna- 
tion has been rcceivoil with a very general expression of mournful 
approval. 

Germany has also been going through a time of trouble which 
has been serious enough. It hus quarrelled openly with|Roine, and 
bos foiiglii Homo England fought it in the days of the Tudors. 
'Whetlicr tho conditions of niortmi life pc*.miit such a \ictory to bo 
won now as crowned Die efi’orts of tho Tudor princes is among tho 
gravc.'^t and most iutenisting probltuns of modern politics. The 
new ICcrlesinstical Bills were inirodueod early in the veiir, a large 
majority sanctioned the preliminary alteration iu the Oonstitution t 
that was necessaiy, and the Bills received the Royal Asstmt in the 
spring. Their purport was to luy down three great inodes of 
asserting the supiimiacy of the State over the Church. All eccle- 
siastics, from the higliost to tho lowest, are to receive the approval 
of the Govemment before they con act; religious institutions 
arc to be subjected to lay ius^iectiou, and are to bti closetl 
at tho discretion of the lay power; iind all ecclesiastics 
are to bo compelled to undeigo a lay training. NoDiing could 
bo more diametrically opposed to tho claims nud leachiugg 
of Rome. Since the Bills were passed tho Government has 
found ilaolf obliged to press coutmually Ibi-ward in the path 
it has wdected. It has been under tlio necessity of recognizing 
and patronizing the Old CuthoUcs and their new bishop ; it has 
submitted to tho new IVussian I’arliamcnt a Bill for Civil 


Marriages, and it has beguu prosecutions against a numhor of 
umiDent.Romuiiisi ecclesiastics, and more especially the Archbishop 
of Posen. The Popo took it into his Lead to write a letter in 
Aagust. explaining how these accumulutod wrongs disturbed his 
mind, and professing a belief that the Gorman Emperor was acting 
against hia will under the dictation of tho wicked Bismarck. The 
lMU|>eror replied by saying that he was perfectly independent, and 
(hut the servants of the Pope had noUiing to complain of. A Par- 
liameut has lieen returned more hostile to Rome than the last one. 
Prince Bismarck hus resumed the Premiership, and un the other 
hand tho Pope has shot foith the holt of another Encyclical, in 
which he points out how fur on tho road to destruction his eneiuies 
in Gennany liavo aclvoncod. Open war has thus been proclaiiuod, 
and the ci^b in which the new ecclesiastical laws are to be applied 
in their full force ore'now almost ripe for decision. On neiUier side 
is there any sign of ilinching, and if the Pope is firm, so is Prince 
Bismarek, with tho approval of Lord Russell. Winch will 
win depends on the queslioii whidi few would pretend to ansTVor, 
whether the leading Catholic hiymen of Prussia really care most 
fur Die State or the Church. 

If, however, J^'ranoo and Germany have had their troubles this 
year, their disasters and anxieties have been nothing to those of 
Hpain.'l At the beginning ofthe year Aniadeo was JB^g, and Zorrilla 
WAS his Prime Minister. But, disgusted with the TeSstance of the 
Spauish grandees and with the obstinacy of Zorrilla iu qnarroUing 
with the officers of the Ariillerv, tho Italiaa prince one fine moni- 
ing announced tliat he intendstt to set off for Portugal. 4^ the 
only monarch then nossiblo thus took himseif off, and no other 
monarch was available, the Cortes was easily led to set up a 
Republic in dospidr. Figucras and Pi v Mar^^ were the first to 
profit by the change, and Oostelar lent them his aid. But the new 
Geveniment began badly. It pandered to the mob, issued rifies to 
all tho ruifians of Madrid, and with the aid of tho mob forced Die 
Cortes to dissolve. Then now elemenis of discord immediately 
began to show themselves. The new Cocrtes was eleofod to represent * 
the views of those who wished the now RepuhUe to Feoetidist 
one ; there was a party dtscoversdhoih in timvortes aaoSm 
which thought even aFederaUatRepttbUe a hriMMeiiur«!»«m 
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to set up.aoopy of French' Oommimism; and laetly the Oa^rlista began 

to sbov themeolveSj achieved some small sdccossesy and were 
cheered by the arrival of the Pretender and his brother* After 
wme changes not vrorth noticing in detail, Oastelar at the end of 
made Dictator, the newly olectedOoites was prorogued 
till JKiuiary, a respectable force was got together, the aivangomenie 
for a Federal (lovemmont wero postponed, and some degree of 
vigour and of unity of action appeared in the course taken hy the 
( lOTcmment. The Oarlists have not been crushed, but tbcir progress 
has been arrested ; and Valeria, Alcoy, Malaga, and Seville were 
wrested ftora the IntransigenteB. Unfortunately Oarthagena proved 
a mom trustworthy refuge for a Oommunist Qovemment, ana, with 
the md of a body of released con^dets and of live ironclads that , 
mutinied, the revolutionaiy leaders have made a defence which still 
Dafflos the efforts of the Madrid Government. A situation so 
^ anomalous as that of Spain also very naturally gave rise to com** 
plications'with foreign Powers. Two ironclad which fell into the 
hands of a Gorman captain, whose action was subsequently disan* 
proved by his Government, were by his orders transferred to the 
custody of an English Admiral, and were subsequently, in dodanco 
perhaps of the yules of strict impartiality, given* up by Eng- 
land to tbo Spanish Goveniment. An English vessel, tlie 
Deerhoaiidf currying military stores to the Garhsts, was captured 
with her crow either in French waters or on the high seas, and the 
Spanish Government was forced to avow that it had been in the 
wrong. Lastly the civilized world was shocked to hoar that the 
Virfftmiis, a vessel sailing under tho American flag, had been 
^ptnrod on the high seas, while proc(*oding to give help tci the 
insurgents in Giiba, and that a considerable portion of ner wew 
had been brutally murdered under the disguLse of a luililory execu- 
tion. Although England was equally aggrieved so for as the 
executions went, yot as tho American flag had been disregarded, 
the Government of President Grant took up tho matter much more 
aerioiisly than wo did, and at one time it appeared that war and an 
American intervoution in Cuba were inevitable. Oastelar, how- 
ever, wuB strong enough and prudent enough to bo able to give 
way. Tho Virginius was restored, and it appears that Wpain has 
now the satisfaction of hearing that tho captured vessol Lad never 
any roul right to bear the American flag. Nothing, however, can 
lessen tho permanent injury which Cuba doo^ to dpnin hy com- 
promising its policy and draining its rfjsoiirces; and when it is 
added that Corthagona still holds out, that the Carliats still occupy 
tho greater part of the North of Spain, and that the jicriod assigned to 
^ G^telar’s dictatorship is almost at an end, the prospects of Spain 
' " will appear Hufficientty dark. 

Two small nations nave found themselves engaged in much the 
same t asks which havo fallen to tho lot of greater Powers. Holland 
has its AshimtHj) w^ar in Sumatra, and has, after undeigoing a dis- 
comfltiira, sent out an cxjiedition biir enough to bring the Sultan of 
Achoon to 8\ibmiMsion. Switzerland boa, like Germany, been tigbting 
the Pope. The quarrel began in cons^uence of tbo Pope appoint- 
ing a Vicar-General of Geneva with jurisdiction over a portion of the 
Canton of Vaud, which the Swiss say was contrary to eMtablished 
practice and tho Federal Govci'ument having taken the iimttf;r up 
with abundant energy, tho Vicar^Apostolic has btjen banished from 
Switzerland, wliilo Geneva has decreed tliat all curt^s shall bo 
elected by tho people. The phases of the quarrel are diflerent, but 
both in Switzerland and in Germany tho supremacy of the laity 
over tho (Mmrch is tho real ground of dispute, and both countries 
have been equally denounced by the Pope in his Encyclical, ^vhile 
both revenge* thcmwlves by patronizing in thti Old Gntholics tho 
apocial objf'cts of the detestation of Home. Austria wa.H to linve 
hud a grand time this year, find poHlictUly it has, in tbo i*etiu'n of 
a decidedly Centralist Pariinnient, achieved a conspicuous siiccx’ss : 
but tho Exhibition was a failure, owing parti v to the choha-a, and 
portly to a monetary panic, which threw Vienna into utter con- 
fusion at the very moment when signs of ita triumphant prosperity 
ou^ht to havo bt^'u given. Italy, too, has been passing Ihrongh a 
Ministerial crisis, and its Budget exhibits a detlcit w'hich ap- 
pears equally to Imflie all Ministers of Finance. Still tlie couiage 
and resolution with which tbo Bills as to ecclesiastical property 
and tho n*sidencc3 of the chiefs of the ecclesiastical oiders were 
carried, and the welcome given to Victor Emmanuel at Vienna 
and Berlin^ must be sot on the other side. Kussia ulono has been 
ateadily tnuniphant. Its policy has pnwailod at Constantinople ^ 
and Khiva, after having been conquered by an expeditionary force 
Handled with great skill, has been, if not annexed, yet placed for 
every practical purpose under the exclusive control of Kussia, in 
apito of the assurances given at the beginning of the year by Oount 
bchuvaloff, who was sent on a special mission to tranquillize the 
appK'henaions of England. 

Excepting the &peror Napoleon and Count Bemstoff, the 
Oermou Ambassador in London, no foreign public men of any gieat 
cminewe have away this year the King of Saxony and 

the Duke ot Brunswick scarcely deserve to be noticed as 
exceptions, althot^h some curious questions will probably 
arise as to the disposal of the enormous fortune of the latter. 
In JSpgland, however, we have lost many men of cansidernblo 
oininence. Lord Wentbury and the Bishop of Winchester died 
witiun a few hours of each-otheri and ea^ in his -way-— a very 
different way —was a prominent flgure in Englidi public ulb: LorS 
Lyttoii.too, had so long amazed tst delighted Engkiid with his 
f astonishing fertility in writing romanoss .and In dusting on oveiy 
' possible topio, tlmt a sincere ftsdiug of p^ awakened when it 
. iraa known that he would write no In ait Mr, Maoready 
Ittd fiir Edwin Landseer hod each regch^ tho somimt in 


their respective walks, and had made their .victdSries e part; 
of th6 inteUectual store of Englishmen. PhtiosopW has 
Mr. Mill. Dr. Lushington, Chief Justice Bovill and vice-Ch^:- 
cellor WiclLens had each done so much to aerve 'the pttbhCr' 
that tlie regret fur their loss extended beyond the regicttss of* 
the profession to which they belonged. In the political world 
Mr. Graves and Mr. Clay were well nown flgureik and in Mu> 
Winterbothum we have to lament the loss of one or the few men 
of the younger generation who have shown much promise of 
Parliamcmtnry success. Perhaps, however, it nioy bo said that 
death bos not taken more from us this year than it must inevitably 
take in every year that goes by. 


OIIKlSTMAa 


I T is an unfortunate part of the human constitution that our 
emotions show no leudeimy to periodicity. NN'u are in pMtIy 
much the same state of mind in winter and summer,^ except in so 
for as tho direct inllueiico of external circumstunccs is concerned. 

A frost may spoil our tempers by pinching our flngors, and a fog 
may lower our spirits by airocting our bronchial tubes. But ws 
aro not subject, like some of our animal and vegetable ancestry 
(we speak after the manner of Mr. Darw in), to annual gushes of 
sentiiuent. The sap does not rise in us at stated periods, nor do 
we instinctively burst into song at the vernal equinox. We l^ve 
it to natural philosophers to docido why wo have not iuberited 
eoino such peculiarities. Whatever the reason, this defect in our 
organization makes itself painfully felt upon a good many occa- 
sions, and especially at such anmvf^rsarics as Christmas. Some 
people arc alwavs piping when others aro utterly unwilling to 
dance. One half of the world accuses tho other of being cynical, 
and the attack is met by a counton-chLirgo of levity. Some con- 
trast of fetding must indetMl always result from tlio simple fact thai 
tho huroiui race does not grow up in successive and distinct gonoia- 
tionslike butterflies, but that some of us are going down hill whilst 
oUmrs are climbing up. Every annlvorsan necessarily changes its 
colouring to tho eye which hath kept watch oVr man's 
mortality.*’ Thcio was a story in tho papers tbo other day of a 
party which used to dino together in Baris. As successive 
members dropped off, their places were still prepai'od, and no fresh 
guests invited to fill them ; mid thus, on tho last occasion, a 
solitary old man was dining by himself, with a score of empty 
chairs set round the table. Most of us can find melancholy onougn 
in life without wishing to embody it in so ghastly a corcniony. 
Bui every anniveisary feast necessarily |mrtiikes of tho same 
character.* TLo chairs are invisible us well as tho guoste ; but the 
friends who have gone over to tho majority are perceivable to the 
mind’s eye so clearly that we havo no need to advertise the feet by 
exieriial symbolization. Thu melancholy which testifies to the 
uiiHocn companionship should not iudtMjil make a hi^lthy mind 
unsympathetic. It may soften, but it need not quench, tbo 
spirits; and even a cuimoisBcnr in melancholy, like Joqups, 
mayfet‘1 himself in harmony with childish convUiality. if ho 
cannot quite share it, neither need it jar upon him. 

There is another contrast of feeling which is more troablcsomn. 
Ohameti^rs may be divided into two classes according as they aro 
sympalbotic or antipathetic. Tho firet impulse of some pooplo 
when they hear a new doctrine proclaimed is to exclaim, How 
true I and of others to say, Ihiw false ! So tho eniotioiis of one man 
seem to bo in a permauently positive, and those of another in a per- 
manently negative, condition. Any wave of feeling set up amongst 
our neighbours may generate either a similar or an inverse foefing 
in ourselves. Wo may be carried away by tho contagion of ex- 
citement, or may bo absolutely repelh'd by It and driven back into 
our own pri^iito meditations. Everybody w'ho has made a speech 
or acted in a play is conscious that an audience is generally com- 
posed of two dilibrent luateriHls. .Some of Iris hearers act, for < 
time at least, Hko a non-conducting medium, and oppose frequeii ‘ 
ifisuiHTable obstacles to tho efUibbshment of the proper cnoin 
electric sympathy. Of course it is usual to denounce tho stolidity^^ 
of such Hiiiunn blocks ^ uud it luny certainly be said tliat a man 
who is sensible that he is a nurcly refrigerating body should avoid 
going into societies for mutual stimulation. But it is quite unfeir to 
assume tliat a chanieter of this kind, however unsocial, is necessarily 
unfeeling. In some cases it h the very excess of sensibility wbicfi 
makes people instinctively struggle against yielding to a sym- 
pathetic emotion. Tho man who has a natural inclination to 
mysticism shrinks from all external manifestations, because they 
tond to substitute a purely tneuliankjd cfU'cmoiiial for the pure 
emotiou which he values so highly. Hb is shocked by tJlie inferior 
elements which necf'Saarily make partof e^ery stated performance } 
by the forms which have ceased to nqiivsent any inw^ard feeling, 
and the mixture of mere superficial or bhusiious excitoment wiOi 
gunuine roiriiual emotion. He suppresses altogether any outward 
symbols fer fear lest tliey should lose their savour, and become 
part of a meiely formal routine. His emotions are too valuable to 
bo squaudeml in public, and should 1)C kepi for hours of iiolitary 
retirement, when he can abandon himself to tUiuu without any 
shock from less congenial BimtimeotK. It is not that lu) is really 
unsympathetic, Imt |hat he unfortunately suffers more from the 
false notes which must blend in any general chorus than he 
is chanued witli the true ones. Buck a frame of mind may 
be more or less morbid; but it is very different from 
the cynical frame of mind which occasionally mimics it. 
When a man says that hjia feelings ore so exquisitely fine 
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that he ia put out hr nny attempt to them a conereto etubodt- 
lUtiut, it may ptiRsihly l>o iL'it Jie is a nv.‘VB livpoerite who lias Dot 
any I’eeHiijjs At all, and, therefore, if we mav make n bull, (iiida it 
portfctly oasy to oaiie«a them ; but it is aUo possible Hint the 
Ftatemeut may Iwi accurate. Such people, however, caimot be 
allowtjd to have their uwu »^iy in the world. Tossibly they are 
1<K> good for it; but in some casos an exc<iss of goodness is almngt 
as imdciiiovous as an excess of tlie oppogile kiud. In fact, they 
encourage a hind of hypocrisy as distinct as that which belongs to the 
o^osite temperament, and a good deal more disagreeable. IVople 
ol a yorv demonstrative tcnipor, who profef »3 a warmth of feeling 
■which tJiey do not Tcally possu.^sg, and nevor mfi(‘t an acquaintance 
without squeezing hiri hsud into a uiuiijmv,and, ligiir{;li\ely speak- 
ing, ww*piiig upon his neck, niv corfstiiily v. ry olU-iis^ive, and ihey 
have their reward. I hero is no iu<«re certain road l«j unpt'pulariiy 
than m excessive desiit^ b) bu popular. \Vi*. nil like tlallcry, hiii 
we always disliko the ilaltcrcrj juirtlv because thew is nothing 
more disagreeable than tlio Simse of bt^iug done, and wc natuvnlly 
r».*ftODt the spectacle of tluit tribute of praise wdiicJi has become in 
fknno sense our own property being befttow'cd with equal libt'- 
rality upon ourfriemU jma inferiors. Tlio in jury which n demon- 
strative person inllicts upon our Fclf-esleeni by oxci*ssive civility 
to our neighbours more tliau cniici*!^ the lK‘iiefii which a similar 
civility has conft-ri’ed upon (uir^'licM. On the olher hand, the 
alloctution of exccs.dvt' coolju*f'S, if It nmkei ua k-ss angry 
with Ibo olfetider, is more noxious in tlie sficial atmosphere 
generally. Tlio too unctuous pfu-SDn i/irMirs onr cniitempl, Imt 
at liny rate Ihu function wliicli ho dlselmrgr.H with more zeal 
than could h(i wished i.s nec(>H.**arv to our s<»rinl comfort, and is 
favourahlo to the spread of that giMieral cvunplHconcv without j 
which we sliouUl vciy' soon IsM’ome mere »a\a;ies in dross-i'oatp. j 
Tl wo iittoniptcd to i?u[ipve.'>s all e.\.t»‘rjiHl (‘(‘nmioiiinl htwause it imiy ! 
becoiiie Jioiisiinsiciil and hvpocritiial, society would either ho 
brutalized or Is^como ns dull as a t^huikt r's meeting ; ami though 
die (/uidters «ro in many rcripecl.^ a most oxcmplarv people, it must 
be udmiilod that their tenflency to quietism and (ivtrenie plainneBS 
ofsjKioch ia the must obvi(ms cuust* of llwir di-cay. 

l'.iVory such anniverHaiy as riiristnias brings up some of the. 
pruciicjJ problems which ari^ suggested by the.-e dixergences of 
ttmipcr. Ilow .‘ire wo to solve bucli problems 'r J low iivo the con- 
viviulitics in which xvo havo to indulge to Ui made Kderahlo to 
the very varying minds of the persons who ju'c to share thorn To nil 
wlio Jnivo Jiunily parted cnmpjmy with ^uiildhood, tho annual 
consumption of turkeys and iniucejui's will lx* at lea.Hf as suggestive 
of luelnucholy ns of pleasnn'. ^ Nolnaly ihinl.s his birthday a very 
dolightlul occusiou of fsBtixity when it is iHstiuctly marking 
unotlicr downhill stage. Life is too much like tho ehil»li=h game 
of ducks and drakes, in which th<' iutiuTuls Ih'Iwcmmi siicces*l\o 
blows diruinish in geountricMl i.vogpeAdoii. Au<l if we can get oxer 
this dilHcidtyaml mnnuge to ciijoy the ehililish cntciummient of 
11 puntomitne ihoug'h we d<u»'t niuefi care for the Clown oin*seheH, 
yet a gi-eater R-mains ladiiiid. Why .‘should xxo run into such 
tlHiigor of hypnen.^y ? Momlists on a larger pcuIo may dxvell upon 
the fact tluitj xvliiLt xx’e are all lalliing about (.‘U istian goodxvill, 
tlunxj is nothing for which oiie-half of jirok si'irig ( 'hi-btiuns i.s morn 
urdeutly longing at the present inouient thrui the lompletc (luniilki- 
tion, and jjorfaltilv xleciiiiatioij, <if tlio other half, Ibit xxdthiii the 
hounds ol prixale life xve h«ivo dillicuUv enough in ivconciling 
pvarlico and principle. It i.s ;i popular b*Aief that at this soa.soii 
of tins year xx'e are be s])eci;dly eix il fo poor or alieruitcd rela- 
ti<»n:#. We liiiuxv quite xv^dl that xve shall not like them any the 
betUjr for it. We are not to foolish as to forgive, n, man tor an 
injury hccau.-*** he has ealou a luiiu'i'pie at our expjMi-^e. The per- 
xerso inlpeC1mio^ily of our inquox ideiit cou.'ins xvill not hecoiue a 
less monstrous neglect of duly hecaiue they have julded to their 
score another item xvliieh they <-hno-*o to consider rather us a 
matter of right than a cau.-ie lor gi-ntilurle. Tho .sentiuients in 
which we induIgH for the nmnst'iiient of ehiklreu are no iin»re md 
than the couvivinlity «if a man xxlio drinks a glas.s of cokumsl 
xvatcr when tho fear <*f gout preterits liim from taking n*.*il wine. 
The whole thing is a shiuu, and, liko. other >hHms, only ends hv in- 
toiibitying thesouso of the i-vils xvlrieh it prol'e.-^ses to iguniv, \\ hy 
not adopt the .<im]>lo ruin xxhieh soino jieople advocate? Let 
everybody Iw perli-etly niiUir.d. Jf a iunn feels .sulky at Clhrietmas 
time, let him cat hU chop in prixiile xvithont being scouted m a 
r.j’nic and a killjoy. T(m luivr in hickms's .*siorv was jHjrfcctly 
right for not getiing up a i'liow of gi'iiinlilx. I u the story, of 
course, his conversion is lain*!! to be ;;cirtdne, and Ids coueessum to 
the tirdinary cnsloms of mankiud is wixx'ardid by lii.^ Iiecuming 
nenuauoully a social ludiig. It xvould n<it hnvtj been s»j in reality. 
Kext morning he xvould have had a bad headache from the cxc^w 
tt» w'hich he was luit uocustvimed : and .a week nltevxvnrds ho would 
hax'o b(*cn as hui-rlened a akinllint us ever, with piThnps an 
additional touch of bitterness due to the sene*© of tho fofly he 
had coniinittcd. If only evorxbody xvould net np to bis "own 
character, tho joxrial uiighi be as jovial ns now, but they wauild not 
bo ttllowexi to insult or annoy lln*ir less ivvcilablc fcllow-Udngs 1 ^ 
dragging them at the ccir of a sham festivity. 

Luckily, the question need not gener»illy Ins put in this nneom- 
pivnilsing fasliK*!!. A large part id* tho population is at the age 
when gonuino high spirits are still to bo hid fur llto uskiiig. and 
habit haa not os.siHc<l their tissues into nnl>‘nding rijndity. 
Anothmr laiyo partis unluckily in a condition in which a rough ap- 
proximatiuli to n satiplactorv meal la still a cauw} for unfeigned 
ivjiiiclug. They cini talm such gooda as (lliristnmH provides them 
‘t^ilhouc any uucomfortublo doubts, and will need uo casuistry to 


pcraiiade them of the advantagee of oven ■ animal fcirms of .enjoyw 
ment, .T*eople wlio Iiavtj bccomo luoro inorbidl^V flonnittve muet 
strike out such n reugh comjiromise oa is avwlablo undx^r th« 
circumstances. Tho suggestion thnl we should be pcrfet'tly natural 
is unlbrtimatoly impracticable. AVhfttever philosophers may 
attempt to prove to the contrary, human boin^ niw not ii set of 
iiniioiiiKictod units, and the purely self-regarding class of actions is 
simply (i class xvliich docs not exist. Wo are bound to settle some 
terms of comm uiiicat ion with our neighbours, and every social rule 
involves certain compliances xvhich may at times becomo • 
hxpicritical. Unk’ss w^o are prepared to revenl to ovt*i*ybody who 
comes in cont.act xvith us nil the eiiiotloiia of disHko^ oi* woaritiejSiB 
or ill-li-mper which lie mny excite, w« must sanction a curtain 
niiniber of formalities widen nro at times more or leia distressing. 
The only comfort is that, ns the W'orld iHicoines more chrilized, its 
corenioninl it nds tf) bi'c.ouie loss cumbrous. Tlie old elahor.ito- 
ob^i-rviiuecs of former days xvhich look v(*ry pictuvcsqno in artistic 
rcprcsenULl ions would uiuiouhlcdly be iutt'dsmble boros in practice. 
^Vo have bocome too old for the mmumcries which amused our 
moi-e siiijplo-minded ancestors, and so far wo ;irft freed from a 
vexrttioiw bondage. A« lime goes on, xvo may hope that tlie 
Ujudi'ncy \xillbo ind. In abolish observances foimiU^d uptm a real 
need, hiit to make the. imichinory work us smoothly and with i«' 
little eouiplM\*ty MS possible. Perhaps, Ion, when xvo all regard 
each niljfv xvith iiiileigiiiTl brotherly love, xve shnll brt all glad of 
nny cxcu.'ic for gixirig the tirst possible vwiit to tho Sfiitiinciits.' 
with xvliich wo nro optm-asi'd. At pn-^ont iluit day seems to be 
ruthor di-tant, nnd tho bi*st xv'e coii do is to anbriiii with as mux>k 
good teiuju r ii.-* xve ran to the (l(»nirtiid» of uur friends, and at least 
avoid damping their spirits, if xvo eaniiot indulge in x^ery ox- 
Imx'agmit oiiijiursis of hilarity. Jn return xxc can only invite 
thorn to look xxuili toloratiou upon our comparative oalinnesa. 


Tine (JOVKUXMKNT OF PUIU.TC SCTUtOm 

f PITR Ooverning P>ody of ILigbv School liavo not yet issued any* 
a. fovjiial e.xjduUMtion of tlieir reasons for ilismissing Dr. llaymaii 
from the Ileud'MaMyifrblp, but tho 7 VW.x ha.s publisltod what it- 
calls 11 “ fair descrij)tii»n ” of Ihi* tmusuetion, which* has apparently 
been <leriv<'rl from an idHcial source. This document shows, as tho 
7 Vme.*i puts il, that n sevirs o\' colUKioiis had ariwm betxvmi 
Jlaym.m and Jiis Mssistaiits, tlmt the Gox'oming iJody idxvuys pro* 
nouueed witli pT**jiter or less sev(*nly against tho llhad-SlRSlcr, 
and Jinally dismissed liiiri on the ground of g,*neral failure hi 
otlice. Aa it appears tliat tho failure in oirie.e, if there xvhh any 
failure, xvns oxving to tlio collisions betxv«>(n the .1 leml-Mnsiter and 
his .\s^^istantP, it is iinturnl to iiiquin* hoxv these collisions arose. 
])r. II ay man xvafi eleeted riead-Masler of Ibigby at the end of 
1869, ill Huct-esf-ion to |»r. Temple, xvho liud just beeu made llisliop 
of Kxeder. There xx'oro eight other candidiiii's for the nppointimint^ 
and, uf* might be cxpivb.-d under such ciremv,stauce.s, thechoice <d’ I>L 
XInxman did not give universal satisfiiLiion. 'I’lm friorula and ud- 
miier.s of the disappointed cnudidatesiialurally thought that abetlev 
sideelion might lirvxebeeu mmle,*md tlm Assist ant-^Mn.stftrs had alp»> 
prefei'em'e.x or pretensions of tJieiv own. Whotlici* Dr. IJuvmait 
xviis or xvsift iiot the best man for the place \a a question" with 
which xve Inixe for our present purpose nothing to do. Tho 
TruMtoo.s thought that lio xxais the best, nmii, nnd tho decision 
rested xviili the Tvie^tci's, and not with any other persona. It 
is jio doubt de-ir.iblo lUiit tho Ibvid-Mnslcr of a Public School 
should enjoy tin? coiilideiico of his suhordinal v.h ; but, iiccoixUng toHm 
existing 'organizHtiou of these ijistitutions, il is not tho 
Masters xvho are I’ulh-d upon to elect their I'hief. It is nocessarv to lay 
Homo ornphasifi on tjii.s point, because, obvhuis as it is, it seems ta 
havo bc*on overlooked in some of the criiicisma on this subioct. 
'J’ln* riglit of election ia voalcd absolutely in the GoTorning Imdy 
—at iliflt lime the Tru8teea--who act on their oxvn respunal^ 
bility, and mit umh-r ft r<tuf//i d'^Urn from tho .AsaiatanlrMuaterR. 
li ia possible? thttt the AsKi6.tant-Mastei*s may )» much mom 
en}i!ihlc of discluirging this duly than iiiy other "persons ; but that 
Is one of the quest ions xxhicli wo do not propose to disnuftSi 
The Iftxv, urt it stands, wiys that tho lioad-Maatar shttll bo chosen 
hy the (iox'rming Hodv; and when he has Iwen chosen, it' is 
<’learly the bii.siiiess of tlio statf of tho school to siitnuit thcnisolTea 
loxally and faithfully to their superiiur. Vt'ludhcr he does or dods 
mil come up to lliuir standard of an ideal 1 lead'^Master isaquestuHi 
xvith xvhich it is unmreoHsary that they should trouble tlmmsolves. 
They mny I’elleet tlmt they am not responsible for hb appoiDtinent^ 
and tlmt there i.^ no compulsion on them to servo uuder a principal 
whom, for good or bad reasons, they dislike. 

AVhftt hnppencd iit Uugbv xxtis this. Dr. I layman wa« no sooner 
oIccUmI tJian u Dumber oi' Assist a nt-Mnstei's protested against tbe 
appointimnit on the groimd of cerhiin allnged informalities in some 
of Dr. lluynitm's ttMtimonials. They diiolftrcd that their sense of 
honour was outraged, and that they couhl not serve under any one 
who had done what Dr. Jlaymon hod done. The G^Ustec%.’luiw- 
ever, who were the pniper judges of the lelevaiuqr and v^ue of 
testimonials, did not take the same view of the matter, and the* 
appointment was oonfimod. A second request tew the As* 
sistaut-*.M'ftBte»'— w« are now quotinff tern tho JO^ iVWn^one Df 
the orfnuM of tho Masters on Hiis sumject-^to the T^isteos to haar 
tlioir views was ignored. Tlie Mnshua, it is stated/ were at this 
time ready to resign, but tliey took counsel with Absir friends, 
and wore strongly ^advised to remain oi^ 
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tbo ricboRt cluster at Lincoln or Ely. The truth of courBo is that 
4Mich is equally beautiful, equally fittinpf, iu its proper place. But 
the stningo tbin<r is that a nuiu should thiok that lie was working 
an improvement by takiug awav or hiding tJie columns of St. John 
Ijateran to put masses of Jesuitical ugliness instead; and it is no loss 
fitrangu that even al*upe should think it worth while to commemorate 
such an achievement as cutting through the original roand4ieaded 
windows of the famous chiu'ch of St. Clement to stick in hideous 
squai'o things instead. Yet a later Clement — we forget his iium* 
her, hut wo folt inclined to turn Clement into Inclement — has thus 
barbarously dealt with the church of bis apostolical naiuesalce. 
Htill tit. Clement has not euil'eivd like the patriarchal church. 
The columns are there; the primitive arrangements 01*0 there; 
nay Uie earUor church is there below, and the temple, or whatever 
it wa8,V)f Mithras is lieluw that. TCome catiiams so much that 
eyen a sucrcssiun of Retmmanrc Popes could not dentroy every- 
thing; their wasting fury has mainly spent itself on the greatest 
objects of their city, mid the smaller buildings, with their rich 
stores of art and history, have thus escaped coinparatively unhurt. 

The Christian Basilicas, us wo liavo alrondy explained, arose 
largely out of the spoils of heathen buildings, and not uncommonly 
on 1 ho sites of heathen temples. The columns of the ohurohes were 
commonly the columns of earlier buildings U8e<l up again. But their 
architects seem seldom to have made use of trio coluiiinH of the 
temples on the site of which they wore huihling. The fact is that the 
columns of the temjdos wore seldom suited for that purpose. 
The columns of the portico of a toranlo, columns whimi, with 
their entahliituni, made up the full iicight of the wall, were 
too lofty to 1 x 1 emploj'ca in the inside of a church which 
came at all short of tho very grent^vst sc.alo. Translated to 
tlie inside of the Basilica, tho column had to hear its arch, 
perhaps a stilt between its abacus and the arch, to bear the 
clerestory rangt? above, and the spare between area do and clen^story 
d<»vok‘d to mosaics or other kinds of enrichment, tiometimes, 
again, in the Christian, as in tho LtVithen, I3asili(*.a thero was one 
urcado or colonnade above anothtir. Smaller columns than those 
of tJio temples had therefore to bo used for all but tho vciry great- 
est churches, and wo thus get tho curious sight of churches built 
oil tho sites of ancient temples, out of tho spoils of ancient tem- 
ples, hut with tho coloimis of tho tomplcs on whoso site they stand 
Teiiuiining unusod and emlwdtlcd iu the walls. This may be seen 
at St. Mary in Vosmediiiy where live stately columns of tho original 
temple are built up in the western and northern walls. It is almost 
more striking at tit. Nicohia in Vnn'ere^ wlu re tho church — one of 
IK) great size— takia in parts of thrci^ ncij.Tlih<iuring temples, with 
Coluuma of ditFen'iit oruci's. In both chuvi lu s the jircaaes rest on 
much snmlkT columns, doubtless brought thuu somewhere else. 
Ilad the coluiims of the original porticos been used for tho 
churches, tho churches must have Ixxiii built on the scale of tho 
Ijaternn or the Vaticau Basilica, 

Tho ditlorent churches made up in this way out of heathen fig- 
ments show widoly <Uft‘ering degrees of skill in the way in w'hich 
the fragments uro worked togcthcM*. A raugo has to ho made in 
which tho arches must spring from tho same level, while the 
colunms which servo to Biipjxirl them are often of difTorent sizes, 
very often of dilfereut onlere, and tlicmfuro with sliafta of dillerent 
proportions and capitals of differont forms. Add to this that 
at llome, us at llavenna, the need was often folt of putting in a 
now member, a stilt or its equivalent, b^t\seou the aWns of the 
rapitel and tho actual springing of the arch, tiometimes all this is 
done in a very riido and inartistic way. Thus, at tit. (loorgo in 
VtduhrQ tho arches luirig in tho most awkward way over the 
capitals of various kinds, with and without stilts ; and some slender 
columns with Corinthian capitals are cruelly set to sujqiort a wddo 
projecting moss, after the fashion of the market-place at Verona. 
In other cases the work is done far moro skilfully. Tho arch, 
the stilt, if thoi’o bn any, and tho capital itself, am all worktMl 
luirmoniously togetlior. Any ino^juality in the licight of thw 
columns is often got over hj making a ditferonce in the haws, 
where it strikes tho eye less than it docs in llie capitals. This is 
done with one of tho columns in the small church of tit. IWtholo- 
mowr-in-thu-lsland, said to he tho work of the Ihupcror Ottd tho 
Third. It is but a small huihling ; but so much hh has escaped 
tho disfiguring hands of Topes and Oardinnls is worthy to have 
been tho work of tho Woiuh'r of tho World. Two line arcades, 
with Composite columtLs well fitted to their arches, form tlio main 
feature. In other cases where columns and capitals of difteront 
kinds ate used, those opposite to ono another ore often made to 
agree. Ionic capitals ore often set opposite Ionic, Oorintliian 
opposite Ooriurhhm, plain shafts opixisite plain, and ilutod 
opposite fluted. In this way we get that same diversity 
in uniformity, or uniformity in diversity, wdiich distlngiiisbos 
mediioval art from classiciil. It is csiiecially common, ac- 
cording to a fashion which wo have already noticed as being 
usiuil in the Basilicas of Lucca, to mark the extent of tho 
choir by some diilcronce in tho architecture at that point, by 
breaking the continuous range of columns by a square pier, by 
using a pair of colimms at that )x^int differoiit from tbe rest of tho 
4pange, or by any other moans which might como into the architect's 
head. Tim breaking of a continuous range by a tvpiate pier at 
this point comes out very Cf)uapicuously in the foanous upper chiircb 
of tit. Olenieut, the building wlicre the primitive ai’rangcjuent of 
the charm vaniorum in frmit of the altar is better preserved than 
anywhere t'Uc. And iu *St. Maiy in Omicflht, though the actual 
nmingeiiioiit of tlie choir les»r perfectly prcfxu'ved than in tit. 
Clement^ its eifect on the an'iingemenls oi the structure is yet 


more marked. Instead of a continuous arcade, vn have in tlui 
church a range iu which three groups of arches are divided by tw4 
inussivo pieces of wall. The altar stands in its proper dace on the 
chord of tho apse ; its steps are marked by a group of three arches 
on each side; the ambonos stand ^inst a n^ive pier; four 
arches again mark the extent of the choir; then another 
msfwive pier and four more arches to tho west. ^ Afl^, iu 
the centre i)f the eastern group of four arches a pair of fluted 
columns, with plain ones on each side of them, stand opposite to 
each other ; ami in the centm of the western group two capit£^ 
with figures stand opposite td each other, all the other cimitals in ^ 
the church being Corinthian of different degrees of gocidnoss and 
badnesA. From this thoro is only ono step to the spanning archoa 
of tit. Traxedes cutting thr«>ugh tho lino of tho ontablatuze, tho 
forerunners of the glories of St. Zono, 

When tho custom of thus niai'king off the choir 1^ been onco* 
taken in in cJiurchcs whore it is so clearly marked as in St. Clement 
niid tit. Mary in Qmifdinf it becomes easy to recognize the same 
feeling in a less strongly niarkod form elsewhere. Though the 
primitivo choir did not, like the mediesval choir, stretch acrosa 
iroin pillar to pillar, though it was not marked off by any great 
architectural foaliiro like our clmncel-arches, yet there clearly was 
a v'ish io mark in the building itself tho point to which this 
divisiuu of tlio church was meant to reacu. Wo see this in 
the Basilica of Si. Agnos-without-the-Walls, a building remark- 
able on many grounds. This church has round throe sides a 
gallery following the same aniingements of columns and arches aa 
the greater stage below. Allowing for the difference between 
olnssical coluiumi and massive square piers, the arran^ment is 
exactly the same as that of the Great Aliuster at Ziiricm. Here 
agjiin the only pair of fluted columns in the lower range seems to 
mark the extent of tho choir, and in the smaller upper range, 
where there is greater variety, pbiin, fluted, and twisted columns 
carefully answer to one another. St. Agnes is one of the most 
pleusing of the Bomau churches, and it is still more important aa 
supplying the key to the original state of a for more wonderful 
building, the great church of St. Ijauronce-witliout-tho-Walls* 
Here wt) are staggered to And tho purely Greek construction with 
the column and ontahlaturo applied to the inside of a church so 
late as the days of liouoriiisthe Fourth, tho adversary of Frederick 
the tioroiul. We are hardly less staggered to find tho altar stand- 
ing, without any apse or truimphal arch, against a flat east end — 
we ust‘ the word ‘‘ east ” conventionally — with a gallery like that 
lit tho cast end of tit. Agnes, Nor is it much less wonderful in a 
Homan church to find that altar at the end of a long raised ehoir^ 
})aried of 1' from tho nave by an arch after tho manner of chtirchos 
north of the Alps. The key to all this is to be found in one of the 
strangest transrurmalious that any church over went through. Tlio 
present choir is tho original churcdi turned round, with the original 
u|)Ho pulled down and a nnvii built on in its stead. Tho ai*ch of 
triumph thus becomes a chuucol-nrch in the English sense, loading 
into what is now the choir, and the altar with tho Bishop's throua 
behind it is moyed to the (conventional) west end of the original 
church, now become the (conventional) east. In this choir-^tho 
original (dinrch — a gallery like that of St. Agnes, taking the form 
of au arcrvdc, rests on a lower stage w'hirb consists of noble fluted 
(k)riijthian columns. These support an entablature, one pair alone 
having capitaln introducing huinatx tigures. Tho greater part of tho 
height of the columns is hidden b} the arrangomeats of the choir, and. 
their full proportion can be seeuouly by looking down into what wore 
the nisl«.\s. The entablature is made up of semps of friezes from 
dittcreiit pliicca. Yet they tit together better than might have been 
looked for, and the whole effect is striking and not wholly un- 
Hatisfactory. I'he entablature does not seoiu out of place when it 
morel Y supports the light gallery above ; and it forms a marked 
contmst to the c fleet of the same construction in the nave, where 
the eoliinms have, as in the 1 Jberiau Basilica, to support a lieavy 
wall, iinsweriiig to the triforiiim and clerestory range. 

Tho capitals of these churches are of course commonly classical 
capitals used up again. Among them wo get every varieW of 
Ionic, Curiuthiau, and Composite forms ; the Boric, as at St. Peter 
in VitwiUis, is mre. tiometimes, tis in a side chapel of St. Praxedcs„ 
w'e find later imitations, such Ionic, for instance, as would be 
made in llio time of Po^ Paschal tlie First. We have already 
mentioned a few cases of tho use of the capitals which introditca 
human fonus. These belong to a class whose history needs 
miiuitely working out. The trophy capital, as we may call it^ 
made up of armour without any actual iiuniau figure, is found in^ 
tho 1 ciiiple of the Twelve Gods. Capitals with the actual humtui 
figure, capitals of the most splendia workmanship, may be seen, 
lying about, seemingly unoared for, in the Baths of Oaracalla. 
Among tlio fragments found in the lower chambers of the Tabu- 
larium or tho I^natorial Palace axe capitals no less well wrought^ 
in which volutes are made of animal forms. Those varieties are 
must impoi*taut in tho true history of architecture. Here, in 
classical iioroe, we find ours^dves on the high xoad to tho rams of 
St. Ambrose, to the eagles of Lucca, Wetzlar, and Gelnhausen. 
In everything, to one who recogaizo8*the contaniu^ of history, 
and therein the continuity of architecture, to one who does not 
di'eam that there was any time when the building art poised from 
the earth, the works of classic Rome are but a transition to tho 
more perfect works of Pisa and Burham ; and the of Diocletian, 
though its bricks may bo wider apart than bri^s were in the 
golden age of Nero, is seen to be the age of the greatest archi- 
toctui'al development that the world ever saw* 
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NEW CHICAGO. 

T he second anniversary of the groat Chicago conftamtloa W 
been celebrated by one of the local magazines, the Lak 9 ^ide 
Monthly, in « spiKunl number containing s»jVcntoea papers, every 
one of which boars a title of t)n« Jtiml — Tho Chicago of the Edu- 
cator “ Tho Chicago of the Hu^iincfts ]Man/’ The Chicago of tho 
JMimufacturcr,” and so on. In sliurl, wo have Hftventoen special 
ChicagoH considori'd in a review of the big general Chicago, whoso 
name has .nlreadv been bo wi<!i ly advertised " (as tho inliabittmta 
themscUes ».ay) by the renuu-lvable rapidity of its gDjwth niid tho 
8uddcnnes.s of its (J(\*>t ruction. 

Whnt the llniU'd ytatos arc to the ivHt of tho world, Chicago is 
to 1 lu' I United Stnh'S. It is the cimcent rated e.'fsencc of Anicrlcanisni. 
The peculiar state or temper of the biunan mind in which lUiiterial 
growth and oxtenbion are its only nhiects, and nil ila forces are 
(umeeutr.ited with the utmost inteii>ity oil tliesi^*, has never been so 
perfectly developed us in thu Uuiled Slalcai und if wo were ii.’skccl 
what city in that country showed that temper iu its most energetic 
form, we might possibly thiidi once of Mo.>ton or Now York, hut 
slnmld ce.rtuiuly ndinquish them lor Chicago. Just iifl tho United 
iStrttoa are llio hewe.H of groat nations, so Chicago is tho newo’^t 
of great cities; and as the Slates lotdt forward to tui alm(»sL 
indelinilo increinyj of weul’.h und p'ipijluli«iu in the future, 
BO (.Tdcago oApocls in it.i ovn iniiul to become the. higgest 
and riclii*ftt city on <Mrtli. lu tlilsi condition of temper uiid 
feeling, it is not surpiising that we should hear a good deal 
of exultation. A people xery busy und prosperous, and just 
enough educated to hi; oupabh' of reading and writing i 
Ince-sanlly alumt itself in a multi lode of eh<‘iip |Tc*riodical pub- 
lications, is sure to do\«‘lop a coiiliuu.il supjdy of brag. Such 
a people is \ery lumdi in a. condition that is known to ns by 
specimens in our owu c<umtry, the coiulilioii of the clever and 
active Mauclierti'r or Ih’!i(lf«)rd jii.an x\ ho, beginning with nothing 
hut native Btrength nnd ahility and a. very little eleiuentuiy educa- 
tion, lights his wav to a brilliant miitenal sueceys, and naturally 
looks back upfm livs career with a self-cojnpi.ieeiicy that cxpreartcs 
itself in hoaHiiiig. American brag has been long t^uito familiar to 
us, and wo imagino that there must be. a use for it, that it muet 
luiM' Ixaui ordained amongst the inficrulable inloiitiona of ualore. 
It acts no doubt ns a stimulus, and keens the Americana well up to 
tlnib’ xvovk. Tl\e Ainericaiis arc liUo very felrong boys who 
are ahvaya >vanting to show uiV tlieir Btrciigth, and wno look 
upon every piece of physic.il lalajur to bo done aa an opportunity 
for athletic, display. VV\'. really helievo that xvhen Chicago 
\Ya.s burned down "the inbabitanfs inwardly chuckled over tJm 
calfiinity as tho (iiiest jiossiblo opp<irtuiiily’ for proving to the 
world tho pluck and emu’gy that waa in them. The buihling of a 
new city xvaa a matcli «gain.st lime. ISo tlioy »et to worn «v3 if 
they hail made beta xvitli all other cities lliat they would rebuild 
Chicago iu a couple of years, and they laknirod all along wdth tho 
idea Ihiit they xvorc xvatched In the whole world. 

The Chicago papers of tho LaJcesule Monthly hojnu with a poem 
by Mr. J». F. Taylor, imitated in some degroo iroiu Macaulay's 
luauner, but decidedly above the average of magazine verses. Mr. 
Tiivlor had rather n perilous kind of subject to deal with, for it is 
diiiicnll to do tho trememdous in poetry xvheu there is hardly u 
refuge in lUij thing else, and tliis writer, we should imagine from 
his graceful Cegimiing, w'ould have done more jiislico to a quieter 
theme, lieie is the central jjasaage of tho potsin, in which llio con- 
flagration is describeil, hut xvith ratlier incungraous imagery : — 

Tlio sruUly pik'.s <»f iMi]i.«>hecl stone Hliuttiivd into sund, 

Aud nuully drovi' llu* dread Mmnoiii, mid »ini>\od tlieiu on the land, 

And raiiK-d them till the sea wah icd, and .•^oi.rrhcd the wings of prayer t 
Like ihivk-^towii trn lhnii»*anrl hoiiic.-H wont drifLing thmugh the air, 

Aud dumb Disiini y walked hand iu hand witli froxeii-iy ed De.'^pair I 

The thiinder of the tiery surf ndkd hninaii iimMits dumb ; 

The lniiii|K'f’s clanguitr died aw.ay a wild hve\H drowsy hum, 

Aud hreakers licut the empty world that rumbled like u diuui. 

O eitio.s of tho silent hindl ’O (iracelaiid and KoHohill, 

Xo tomh-s without their teiiHiitry ? the pale ln*m sleeping slill ? 

Your marble thre.diohl.'» dawning red with liolooQuMul glare 
M if the waking Angel’.M foot were set. nimn the stair ! 

Thcrii is a very sensible paper by Mr. ,Tobn F. BincHey, called 
The Chicago of\ho 'J'binker,” in which the writer really does try 
to think out ci^rliiin interesting questions about Chicago which 
suggest themselves to au intellcctiuil inhabitant. Flo wiya that 
** It is tho prevalent practice to ascribe the dovelopmont of Chicago 
to the uncommon culerpriso of spirit of its inliahitants,” end he 
then immoditttely inquires whether llioro is a couBtitutional dill’er- 
ence of character Udwcon the ChicngoaiiH aud tho inhabitauls of 
Buinllcv towns iu the North-West equal to the differenco in tho hizo 
of the towns they live in. The answer is that “ wluui «i man is 
known to be Ironi the North-Weet, there is little about him to fehow 
whether be lives at Chicago or clsewhnix'.'* Aud then coiiio some 
ohservationa about one point iu Cliicugo clmractor which aro well 
worth quoting at length : — 

PcrUttiw if any diarRcterhitie of Olilcnpi ifl pniw»n.'il oiiouch to strike a 
stnnigi'J-, it w lha aottlcd mental Iinhit of taking nltorinr good for 
a baldness oprimLom in wliieh solicitude i.H re,Hcrv(*d iVir p.*irtlciihir expadlClfts, 
and not indulged upon compreiionsivo doubts, or tito sometimes StjsrtUng 
poKsihllities 1 hut generalizations foretell. Wei'e* a VhiladelpUian to axperlenee 
eouviction tlmt inunufacturing iviu to bG<;omo unprofitable in Pennsylvania 
and Nov 'lersey, tiotliing could iHsectie his of mind jfiom destruction. 
But if n Oliicogunn could be' convinced of u time tvlion grain and live stock 
would uo longer Hack Ms market, f think tic would aa'opt the event with 
composuTc, truNtJiig, with tranquil confidence, that by the tune it should 
oomo other and bettor trade would oecapy their place. 


Mr. BinckleT, however, is convinced ths^ this is mnWjyt of 
superinduced fiabit, not of teinpewunent.” JHe considers this isith iu 
s gbod future as tho result of snexceptionably &voarable expi^wce. 
It took some time to imbue the Chicago people with this truBt" 
fulness. It is true that land was sold dear, or withheld from sale 
when it would have fetched high pricoB, in the early pen^ of tho 
city's prosperity ; but Mr. BiaeSley does not think that this proved 
the IbvcBighi of the londholdei-s, only the disposition to make as 
much oti possible out of xvhat seemed to them the folly of eager 
enthusiasts. Even down to 1857 there I’cmaiued somcUiing of tho 
Btolidily of the o.arly settlers. The ground had been appropriated 
as cMriy oh tho beginning of this century, but tho hydrographic 
schemes tm which the futiuv of tho phu;e depended do not sotun 
to liavo awiilccncd tho interest of the settlers. In 1830 an olliciiil 
came to lay out a town iu the intorcat of the canal, yet tho event 
^'stMeus to have made uo imprt^sion until iuunigrants ciimo from 
tho East, Koeliing so prouiisinjj a site.'’ From this year dates tho 
begimiing of specuhitiun at Chicago, » hough not j'et of any healthy 
trade : — 

The rnpiil inilux of emigranlR, tlio Government work on the harbour, thn- 
lo'*;ition i»f u public InuU ofliii*, the prern'iirc »l’ lahuurers on the hurhour nod 
c:iiu»l, and the inc.ur'^iou irom older tvmiimiiitics of scores of advouturers, 
aw.ikcuod not a spirit of eiiU*q>rise, hut of sheer spfrnlatioii. For yeara 
nolhiiig WAS pruihu'i'd for Rule ; and .-ujqiliod frmn the East, even including 
thiiiv, were iMiid fi»r out of the propi-eds of extortion upon strangers, or M'ith 
iiuiuey mid goods iiiiconscitombly f'ot from the Indians on occasion of tlieir 
reiriving aiirmitics or in tratlic. More than once Icgislutivc interfenmee was 
rcnuisifft tV»r moderating hoUl charges nud the like. Tlw* inhabitanfs ]u*lil 
till* fiilim* of their own town in Muh contempt that the wharf rights nod 
•ich.iol lund=i, worth a hundred millions to-day, were sold and boii^it for .*>. 
few nominal thousands, the former as late as 1H35, and probably never paid 
for at that ; the supposed necessity consisting ot llie equiiUv Kignith!ttnl faet 
that the town, tiieii with a po)iulatioii of four iViousnnd, and no isuifdderuhltj 
iiiunii'ipal deht, liad not 11 public eradit for 2,ocx3 dolJtirs. In 1836 the port 
of IhilValn received a million and a i|u.‘irter hiisliels of wlieat, mciuding a 
thousand brought from a petty town aer««’4‘i the lake in Michigan ; and yt 1 
even the experiment of a few hags hy lake to Ihitfalo was not ventured on 
for tw'o years later, without which the Chicago business mind could iiol. 
comprehend tbo opportunity. 'i*o be sure the next year (1839) witnt*ssed 
that, the cxperiini'nt warranted the trade, if U did not amaze the experi- 
menters, and it went on until last year it was nearly a hundred million 
bushels of grain. 

Exftu in 1851, when tho |)ftpulation wa» already thirty thoufuind, 
Oliicago mipulicd it»olt* with water by inoana of an cngiiio of 
twenty-fivo norBe-juiwer, aud the contracti>r wna to roccive iii> 
nruiit for ton years but tho excess ]>o\ver of that engine. Nobody 
had the least conhdenco in the future, and the people would not 
listen to projects which wiiro bused upon an anticipated iu- 
creaso of nopuhition. In 1849 there w'as no giw in the place. 
Mr. Uinriilny iitlinus that “bIoas enterprising" population have 
Kcldum been found in America than that of Chicago, until a Berie.^ 
of the most unique and iiToaistahlo constraints that ever flattered 
an uiulcpovviiig ^HHiple had made tho city OToat.” It was a people 
“ dull, unspirilual, and strong, conditioned so as to bo necessitated 
to e.vceutu Iho ideas aud participate tho hopes of a more fertile, 
polished, and luminous jiooplo.” There oopurred kind o( 
ti’ansliition of one man's ideas into another num's motives/^ Thi)^‘ 
resulted from “ the extraordinary fact that the policy of Eastern 
enterpripo involved as an incident, at national exmmsQ, tbo creation 
of a Imrbour, the digging of a canal, nod the enaowment of a great 
railroad, and the building of vast plexus of railroads pnv&te- 
cnlcrprise, all tributary to a place having not tho least aspWtion 
for greatness.” Mr, Binckloy has some e.xceedingly interesting 
obscr\ations on tho iiillucnco of tho lirst inhabitants of Chicago, 
showing how it has maintuiued itself to thia day in various haDit» 
and cii^'toins w hich, btmig already established iu tho little town 
that was called Chicago, have perpetuated theinsolves in tho great 
city. We are glad to observe that ho st'es how nocessary culture 
is to tlu? life of such a city as Chicago is now rapidly becoming. 
Perhaps )io is even too ^severe upon its present doflciencio*- 
iu tliis ivspect. Eiiropoan c.xperience provc.s two things whicJi 
ought to txj a conaoUition for every inhiihitant of Chicago 
who has iispi ratio IKS iu tliis diixM’tion." It proves that cuJtnxo 
dues not esiublisli itself tirroly just at iirst iu an enterprising 
trading community, mid it proves also tliai any town that 
is vt»iy rich and populous, aud iuhabileJ by men of Kiiropeon 
blood, is Huro to have a cultivated sooiety in it before very long. 
The misfortune is that tho cultivated class should ki so mudi 
apart and havo so little influence on the goueml public of the 
place, eapeciully on the wcalthioBt traders. \Vo do not doubt that 
Chicago is ruw to become, in the c<'.urso of a genemtion or two, 
as cultivated a place as Manchester is now; that is to say. them 
will exist .some cultivated groups of citizens in the place, and a lew 
public bniklings for tho three great divisions of culture — ^a library’ 
for liter.'itui-e, a miisGiim for science, and a gallery lor art. But 
tho bulk of the commiuilty will ii-sist cultim; there aa it docs in 
Manchester. The morebants and niamtfACtiirers aud their wives 
may have a kindly feeling towards culture, and bo willing to do 
soiuething for it (and even this is hoping a good deal, for 
there is apt to be some jealousy of cultivated people) j but they 
are not likely to see culture otherwise than from the outside/ or to 
have that perfect nnd true sympathy with it which is only ptpsiblc 
for those who ronlly have a sbaro m it. No one can have a sliare 
in culture without long^sustained intellectiuil labour, and it is 
diflicult for men who ai-e occupied in trade, and for women who am 
occupied in the duties or pleasures of a vulgar existence, to set to 
work strenuously for the improveineut of their minds. Even in 
great capitals, although the society Uiore has the advantage of 
exietital poli^ and reliiieinout from the presence daring a part of 
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the year of the iifitiotia] ariatocracy, the really eiiltivnted people are 
ft few little groups who have not very uiiich influence on the 
ponml mass of th^^ inhahitnntB. We have all po8e»iblo xneanR of 
oultiire iu Loudon, yi-t how many well-to-do Londoners live with- 
out making the least uso of th(un“! Tlmro is a paper in this sories 
hv Dr. Powers, the wcll-know'n Kpi,«5copalian clergyman, in which 
lie expresses ti similar desire for cuUiire, nioj*e especially of an 
artistic kind : — 

While the r»c«ii-!tvucti<>n of Chh-iijafo in nuch a iiinncl, it <-annot 1«* ileniiMl 
that it** u-^tlu'tic nnjMvt is 'Hic < itv, as a «‘ity, Omn not \vi*ar th« 

crown that her {toMtion and rr^onrecs would «>' in to I'tititlo Iht to. No oiio 
cut! view her inngnitiidc and hii-lness, or read the tvulht'ul di seriptions of her 
infttcriRl greatjioss givon in the i>ro«eat number of the LahM-, without a 
sciwe of uu-ongruity and <lispi\>poilion. Jiho dues ii.it hu k hiain, hut -vin- 
iiU'try. Slic is hrawin , iU-halaneod, almost poti-Hipu*, -vi ith ull In r '.plindhur. 
The city does not siij^givst cultivation and n limanenl ; hut lini«. ii*so uiuicrial 
cnergj’. 

W hilst fully Hharing the desire which Dr. Powers o.vpn'sses for 
«. hotter nest hot ic <*iiltuic in (Jliica.L-o, we think lli.it ho cannot 
rcjisoniihly expect much more for 1 he pvcsiud lliaii what the place 
has nlrt-fidy uttaiiicd In. lli, sa\ri tlint the ide.i of art, of n groat 
iiiultitiulC) bi'oius to Ihj limited to lino taihu'ijig, uplioLlorv, and 
crockery.” All tliiM is v('ry natural; it is imt «jiiii(! sutibfactorv, 
but it IS quite in aceordnnee with the usual hahits and t- ndtuuMes 
of bnintin niituro, \ prosperous husino^s cniiiriiuiiily liUis tailor- 
ing, upholstery, and (npoclvcry, and lilccs to il« wealth rollected j 
in these things. lOvon whtui it he/ins I * buy pliduies inul | 
engravings it likes to .*ee somerhing for its lUJMiev. The art that 1 
it moBi enjoys is Iiighly fiuib.hed huudierafl. Mieh fi.s tin* gildiug 1 
mid painting on a pretty dinufT-scwieii, or ihc eh ver p uiding of .a ! 
fine carnage. W'e think that l)r. T*ourr.s gi^es ;mi e\{Mi]de of 
good ta:de to his fellow -citi /on s wln n he ohjeeis (0 Ihe modem 
.Aiiiericaii eusloin of arraiigiiiL'- bhnos aud couutlMg-hoii es in such 
enomioufl paint uil hlocKs. TJu'y have considerjjhh? ermdeur, no 
douht, but ns lie. Powers judicinii'ily obs,er\e.>, tliev inlcriero with 
II10 elleet of the real ]uil)li(! huililing.‘.5, which are dw.tifed by them. 
Thf'te is scarcely 11. dm rch in f airope which would not Im* either 
dwarfed oral livud ( •■n..idciahly injiireil by the imnu ilinte lu igli- 
hourhooil of a lilo<‘k lihu llie new' t'^liemum IIoujai.* uL Chicago. 
It would do liaim even to the. lofiie-t cathedral. 

There aro souu' inierf-stin" slulisiles in the jKiper on h’ducatiou 
hy Mr. 1 -efmder Stone. The Aalne of sehoo) hidhling.-i and their 
furniiuvi' is nearly thirteen hundred tliousmd dollsir.s. There nro 
hfly-ono ])uildiiig.s and between fiM) and .dx liuiidrnd teacinrs, 
wdth an aeuml attimdancn of thirl v-fivo (Iciisand pupils. Tho 
Bible has been relinked from the puiilie hcli. -.is of C’incimiati ami 
St. Louis, but is still read in those of fdiiej.g\i, tho te^vehvrs being 
‘‘careful to wdeel bueh ]ioilion.‘j tw aro not controverted by any 
]»ody of Christian people ; and up to the presiait time no serious 
objection has In'en raised to this cour.se.” Ik sides the children in 
tho public sc'liools, there am more than fourteen thousand in 
jia-ivute cducalioTiiil inslitulioii.s. Then there are medical .schools, 
tt law 8cho<»l, nnd a utii\omty. Not willi.sljun ling all Ihia rich 

pmvision for education, there would .still howev«*r be ro<»iii fur the 
lunioii of a Schutil Ihuiril, as 28,000 chihlreii ought to be in school 
and are not. “ But this,” say.s iir. Slone, thou;ili a hirtre immlx'r, 
tthould bi! con.siderod in conimxion wdlh the fuel th.it, in the 
and ■whirl of our great tommerciiiil acti\ity, lery 'ruiny cliihlnni 
aiH* removed from .schfjol and put to worli a.s .soon as they cdityin a 
linowledge of tho moM. chnueutavy hrauelH%s.” 

Mr. Sloni' lolls us that ull the jdacea of worship, w'ithfmt excep- 
tion, that Were (h s!ri»\ed by tho great tiro have been rebuilt , or uie 
in process of lelmildiug, in 0, xiiaimer very su])erier hi their roniier 
«tyio. This is what nlwayp happens after d^•^tJ■ueliou by lire, when 
a comnmnity is wealthy ouough to feei'/o the neeasiim. Men t-eelt iu 
tlui improvement a si»vt of ceinpensiitioii for their loss, and find a 
aatisfadion in n-llectimj- that, if a great inisfovt ujjl has depriwd 
llnmi of what tliey had la fire, at they ha\e imjiroved their 

condiliou by l•l■eI•ting in ila place a structure either uioiu u^^L•fld 
hud commodious or else nu»r«‘ in ucconianco with their ideal. It 

natm-al that when ull the “ business blocks” m'o rc-erecled on a 
ecale of unpivccdeuted luug'ui licence, the chim'hes mu.st bo largtT 
nnd limidboiuer than limy were befure. h'ur reas<iiib ulreadv gix'en, 
all public building'4 in a city like, (■hicago, where the “ businc.s.s 
blocKs” uro so imposing, have a dilVicult purl to su.slaiii, and need 
both si/ie and beauty, but siy.u c.s)»ecially. Diilerent writers agree 
in lolling us that tlvro is an uMusu;il dogTet» of mutual levp^ ct atid 
forbetirmice nnumg the sect.« of t 'liiciigo. It is said “ Ihul Chicago 
contains the mo.‘-t liberal orthodox und tlie nio-.t orthodu.v liberal 
clcTgy and poojdo to be found uunwIuiv iu the world.” 

iluder tile head “Tim Chicago of the Jbisiness ^fun,” Mr, 
Sbeubnn tell* u.-* th.at timvo is a C|i‘iinng-housc to wbicli go daily 
the cboques gi\en iu tlm com so of «a’ili»iary biisine.‘'ri, und whilst 
they do not rejtti MUit thi* I’nlire expeuditnre in lm>ing and wiling, 
any iuerenac' ov di'crcM’i.' in tliia vouime imlicaU's the increase and 
decrease of the geTieral buying and selling in the daily trade of 
Chicago. Compimng a period iu 1872— namely, from the week 
ending Miiy 5, to tho wcot ending Si'pl ember r.o,ijicliiMvely — with 
tbo <v>m**pondiTig period in 1S73, wo have tho following iigim?.**, 
which' aro interesting ua evidoneo, in a very imnipn^od form, of 
tho amount of business donu and the proportionate mcrea^o : — 

»R 7 a » • . 

*873 . . . 

Chicago is a gi'eut centre of p*M'iodical literature It euppliaa 
hundrod diilurent ixmntry ruitora with ne'wspaperajmtkted on ono 
aide, luaviug ihe other blank for tho local news. Thirty monthly 


magaydnes are publi.sjied in Chicago, and tho daily pnpera appear nlso 
in other forniH, thrtM» times a w'ce^k or weekly. Thoro nre v«.-ry laigo 
morning and evening journnlft with very long telographic d('.spBtcho.s. 
and tho wonder is h(»w the American.^ absorb puoh a hum* 
periculical literal uro of all kinds. Another Anu*ricim peculiarity 
18 the givat amount of good ludel nccommodfllioTi. T’hero aro 
forty of W’hat are culled “princiiwl” hotels |xve know not how 
many others), and thcftc forty oflor more than five tliou:?find rooms 
amongst them. 

Wo nr«> sorry n*>t to have space fur niori) details about ( •hiengo, ^ 
its tunnels thr out under tho lake to got pure \y;iU*r, its Vfmt 
of sewers, il** river wlioso current w'ns nctuallv rri'erntil and 
made to Ilow from the hike instead of into it fur sunitiiry rea.sOiiB, 
it.s great numb.T of railxvuvs, its docks, wide slretjl.*?, good lighting, 
Mwooth pavements, tramways, mannfact arcs. In all the practical 
setting-up of tt great, modem city the (Jbiragoans huAO ]>rov€!d 
themselves not lor - clever and (lecidml than tho builders vd modern 
Paris. We cun rerulily I'VcuNe a little b<)n!stiiicr. whieh is nritiiral 
under tho circumstances, whilst it d(»o.s nobody any harm, and wo 
lii'Jirlily xvi.*li the people of ('Chicago a lung enj(»ymeiit of the iint! 
nt-w binhlinjis they have just mvcied, and prosperity in the futiiro 
to a hi indelinitely to Ilnur mimbcr. 


Tirsiif)!* i:i:iNKr.xs’s t..\st tastoral. 

I T is h.ardly biljo womlercd at that the Papal Kmu ciical to which 
. xve called utteutiun a forlnipht ago should have ( 3 io\wl:ed a 
rejoinder Ijmiu Llie t )id (kitholic Bishoji Beiukeijs. The Pope did 
not iuileed pt'Vpelrate the gratuitous blunder which liie TtiHfH 
tlu oliiginn, with ehavacti'iisLic inaccurucy, put into hi^. numih. ilu 
lU'ver asserted that, lleiiikeiis could iJol jio.-^sibly )>c a V>isliop 
be^*aiise he was out (>f C“iijiniiniini with the Holy 1*^00, which 
would iiavoi)iYoi\ed llie wludc Oriuiilal epibCDpi.le iu the snmo con- 
deiniiation ; nerflid In* di‘clare his prcli iul(‘d conrs-ciiitioii iuMtlid.'^ 

On th»5 i‘f»nir.n’y, he was careful tiv di.'tinguish i>elween tlm “ nn- 
cuDoincal, nnhnvful, ami utterly inialicl fltvfhm" ol'‘*tlie .said 
Joseph Hubert,’* whom he tlicvcfore pronounced lo be “no hucftd 
bishop,” ami hU nncnlo>jiotJi» L'onsei'r.'ttion sncrile^^e being, of 
coui>e, ibe proVimnt Lv*n tU* ft Hacranient, not the imilalani of it. At 
the same time '• lbo.*«e new heretics wim call Ihem.selveft Old 
Calliolirs” were, not io minoe matters, m-vv ioundlv ruled for tJieir 
misdeeds. Thev are “unhappy sons of pmditieuj’ ; tia-y are 
“going on mt»rc boldly iu the xvay of iniquity”: there is “nothing 
xvaiiting lo their impudence”; and the Piustoial of a “certuiu 
notorious apostate from the (kitholu; Pailli,” wlmm tln-y have 
made their bishop, i.s d^*signatcd “that impious nnd most impiulent 
of dta'umeiUs.” linrd word.*, it has been truly s.ii<l, bri-ak im bones; 
but these iin' very hmd xvords indeed — ^aiid wo liiiM? given but a 
few hpoi'inions of the Papal rhetoric — and it is oul) natural that 
the xicdiiUH of so many and such hearty maledictions ^hollhl 
claim the right of reply. The qhi‘.stion has now hecome so vari- 
oii.sly complicated with Prussian politics tliiitit i.s diliieull houic- 
times to dibcntangle the rtdigious quarrel of tlm I lid (k'll holies and 
the “ Vaticiini.M.s ” from the quarrel of ilio (icnii.wi bi’-'liops with 
Prince BUmurck; htuI fTus IX. ooi unnaturally docs his host lo 
confound the two, Jt wouhl TvrliapH have been beitev if Bishop 
lJeiuKeu.8 Imd slmwii h‘s.s rcaiines,'^ to follow hi.s lead, for the 
theolog’ie.il and polilicaJ colili*i>ver.3U*.s, however chiscly con- 
nected, niH? really quite distinct. Jt lot)ks certainly as if iJio only 
chance of ultimate .bucces.s for the ecclcsiaai ical poJn^y of tho 
Pru-ssian (lovernuient nnisl be found, as we luue In 'H.re Inul occn- 
:doij to ivniark, in siielj a de\eloi>meiiL i>t the l>ld Palhol/c part), 

<»r at hM."! of liiu pvim-jples it suppoiis, .a.s may f'-upi'ly {> re i;ji(ius 
b.isis for the ynwn .-iliiu'Mtion.-i in the existing ty-uui oJ (.liurch 
diseipliin* w hleli Bi.siuarek l.s seeking to eufom?. But it d-iLS luit 
follow that the t>ld (Jalholics ure wi.sn iu idenlifviug theniselvca 
.so eniiqdelcly ns Bishop Beinkens seems indined to do with what 
iim.«t hf jvp.nah d on tho xvliule, and in the method of applying it, 
as H policy of downright per.stviitiun, ln)Wevt-r justiliahlo or even 
\ahu.l)k* s'liue of thu parlieuhn* if'guhiLhms — as, ibr insiiiuco, about 
clrrieal oihiea lion— may be. in them.selves. Lveu if eve.ry ineidcnt of 
llie now hVsli m w ere. in it.«iolf lieneliria! — and Bishop Uoinkens xvould 
pr<ib;ib1y .Hcriqde to allirm so luueh fus that— an internal reform of tbo 
iUiurdi (iiliers materially in cinir.ictcr from nn evlerual change 
forced on her by a hostile Vluvernment. Tho Tudor Reforniatioii wa.s , 
a tule-Vably Tough and leady ])Vocedure ; but the Tudor sovereigns 
xvero at len'.t pmfe.'-'-edlv nn*mbtT.*, and claimed to bo supreme 
go\erjJor.N, of ihucomiminuui they xverc engaged in rc/mmldhig. Tho 
Hcriiian iCmpororis a Pniteslanl, and do<‘s not j'ielt'ud tuuny spirit- 
ual fdlt»w.ship with the Church which he is su rudely maniplilating, 
still less to any spirit ual jurisdiction oyer it. The only jilea on whieh 
bid legislation ean lie L‘onsi^tent.ly jusLitied is precisely that wTiicIi 
its author seem> unable or u»v ilihig to cstablLsh. Prfnce Ifn'Uinrck 
has no doubt ])nblicly chtirgvnl the Komnn Catholic bishops 
and cl'Tgy with disjill'eclioi), und something more tliaiv di,sallcetu)ii, 
tu tlic luiW vii'der of things in Cerinaiiy, and there is notbing in- 
lri«8ic,allv improbable, in the Bllegatioii, But whm chcllungcd by 
the inculpaUvd ptirtien tu prove his charges, bo v<»uchsnle3 no 
response ; jet nothing short of proved disloyalty could oxcuse*— to 
take one instance only — the impo&iliog or the rovi»«d form of 
episcopal oath which has just been publiAhed, and of -wUch 
we shall have a word to say presently. 

Tho CivilMarria^tv Bill, or, os it shodldiiitherbe cailed in iU pressnt 
form, Civil KegistiiitioQ JdaU<— £or it applies to .births and dkuthsas 
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w«ll as raatriagi«-H)taiicU oa a different ground. Wheifaer the 
iiitroducUon of tlie measure in a compulsory shape is desinible« dr is 
btwt suited to the actual circumstances of the case^ is a point 
fuu'ly open to debate ^ but in some tdiapo or other such an ar« 
rai^oment hus become almost a nectutsity in countries of divided 
religiona, and tJio only wonder is that it should not liavo b<?^n in- 
troducfjd into Prussia b“fon*- now. Discretionary civil nuu'riage is 
already the law of Aiislrin, and compulsory eml maiTisgo has pre- 
vailed for half a century in the Khiuclancl. It is curious that a 
cliange which, in tlm peculiar religious atniosphero of modem 
Gerrnany, is iUoiight likely lo ])romole a fmiher Uxisening of the 
remaining bonds i»f‘ popular bolu*l‘, should have been brouglit about^ 
as it evidently hus been, by the action of the Ultramontane party 
now dominant in the Ohuioh. It is a fresh example of the widen- 
ing eiicles of inlluenoo radiating fnun the Vatican dogmas in a 
direction tlw^ very opposite of what was contemplated by thoso 
who framed them. 

Dut it is lime lo Siiy soiuothlng of Bishop Boinhens’s Vastoral, 
tlie principal pn^hHges « if which, ’containing a sovero criticism of th»^ 
hist Encyclical, liave now been reproduced in the AlUfemeive 
Zcilimri. The writer is more successful in exhibiting the weakm^ss 
of Pupal rhetoric than tin* justice* of the new Prussian laws, (km- 
etfoitino, Jubtiuiaii, and ( 'harleiiiagne may have exercisfd a 
gn^ater aiilhorily in things spiritual than llie Emperor William, 
blit they were nioiubcns nnd fnn nnoiiR supporters of lliii Church, 
and w(‘re acting in pnliHlimfial uccoril with the liienirchy of tlie 
dny. \o doubt, ngniu, the favourite Ultnimontuno unniogy 
lietweeii the old lioatlu-n porsocii lions and the present action of tlio 
Prussian Government, or the two “ Ca^sarisms,** as Archbishop 
Maiming calls tliein, hrenl/s down in e-»Ht'iitial particulars; but 
llnit docs not prove that tin' Pnusiiin laws all'ord no legitimate 
ground of com})l«int. There are peiseciitions and pcm'cathms. and 
a nineteeiith-ceiiiury slatesumn, however unfriendly to Ghristi- 
anitv or to any one f<iriu of it, would not W likely to oiler recalcitrant 
(1iris»mns ifieir choice between apotituMy mid the lions. Bishop 
rbunkens PCi!in<; to think tlie di' ihedieiice of the Prussian bisho])S 
to tlie now law’s suttieient evidouce of their disalfection to the 
.•Stato, and in this ho doiMi luit eclio Dr. EalVs words in the 
veceni dekile in the l.undlog. \<’t Prince Dismarcli’s legislation 
can hardly Iia\e been called iurth by the conduct to which it has 
given rise. Tt is more to tl\o purpose to point out that iiuinv of 
thrive vegiilHtions have been Hanctioned or quietly acquie.'<ced in 
el.^i’wliere by the IJointm unthorities, without any such disastrous 
ri’sulls as tlio Pope now prefesses to anticipate; but this plea by 
no inefuis covers the w hole groimd. iSeveraJ examplos of u.^uirjvititais 
<»ri the temporal domain by lormer Pones, from Innocent IIJ. 
downwards, wliich will be familial* to renocreof*^ Janus,” are ni'Xt 
cited ; hut, except on the principle of “an eye for an c^^'V‘,andatooth 
for a t^joth,” they do not seem more relevant than Lord Hu.s8eirH 
rather perplexing piistscrint to Sir (b Bowyor about tbo former 
servici's of the Whigs to the eauso of Gatholic J^lmaneipation. U'Jio 
Prussian bishops inight rtqdy with much plaiisibiUty that it was 
rather hard that their Hpirituaf right.'? should bo invaded in retaliation 
for the civil encrom^hments of medhiival Puntifts, or tlmt the xeal 
<d' Eibemls for religiou.s liberty in tho past should Im held to give 
them n/r/e hlmvhc for religious intolerant! in the pwjsrnt. Bishop 
Ke.inkenrt is more in liis element, and writes with moderation and 
force of niyument, when he comes lo vindicate Ins own ndigious 
positiiui as that of “the ntile-Aaiicaii Gatholic Clnircli,” and the 
Jegiliinacy, on principles of ancient canon law, of his election and 
coiisecmtiou U» the e]nsropfite, and of the line tiihou by tho deetdy 
injured Clhurch of litrecht,” from which he derived llis succession. 
'Ihe closing paragraph id the Pastoral is dignilioil and Ghristian in 
tone, but does not mil for special remark. 

Tho Pastoral inske.s no reference, as far ns we have observed, to 
till* new episcopal oath which has been pnhlishisl within the last it'W 
days, and which is henceforth to be exacti d of every newly elected 
bishop in the klngdoiu of i’mssia. Bishop Jleinkcns, W'O believe, 
toiik it himself, hjuI was no doubt able to take it with a good 
ConscieiH^e; but as it inriiid<«^, iiinong other things, an express 
ttipulntuoi to okw strictly, end cause others to olxiy, ** tho 
law’s of tho State,'’ objecriious may not iimi.‘nson.ably bi> raised 
b> id here to a formula ho comprelieiisivo, or — to use Dr. ManniiigH 
tenn, BO cynical apparently lo embrace till future legialatiuii 
of w’halevcr kiiitl, while it at oiico implicitly endorse.'^ the verv 
laws which arc just now’ the .subject of Bueb bitter coulontion. 
There is nothing, indiH'd, in an eng;ig«*mi3iii to observe and cnfi>rce 
on others the obsmTance of the law, and to give no snppoi’t to 
any association \\hatc\er either within or without the cuunti*y pro- 
jinlicjittl to tho Slate, but, oft the contrary, to warn the sovoivign 
Hgainst it, that is not easily .susceptible of a rensoniiblo iutinpn*la- 
lion. Ihit tin.* wording of tlie oath, when interpnited by the cir- 
ciiinslancfw of its oompo.‘»itioi>, points unmistakably to a preniistv 
to ok'v tlie laws which tho Pro'^riRu bdsho]is are juBt now, one 
aiW another, incurring tines and prospective depnvntian for re- 
fusing to cximply with, and to hold no comnninioation with tlw 
Court lif Rome, 'i'lie aim) of Fulda is vacant at this moment by 
tho death of its last occupant, and five names of candidates have 
be('Ji submitted lo the (.l-ovommeiit by the Clnipter ; and other sjces 
will shortly bo vacated by civil deprivation, it not by death ; tvnd 
in all tiiese oases the nevr xatth will be required aa a condition of 
the Il^iyal sanction lo any freali nominao. It is dUhoult to 
see how anv bishop in oomiuttuioii with Boiiie can take it in the 
aense in which alone it vrcmld be aocopted by the citdl pow\*r» 
When, tli6Xe£[)Ee| .Dr. Folk eaid the other day in his reply to Ilcrr 
Bttchen speiger, BRythatwewishtodistiubtheCij^olic fidth 


la an untruth ; nay, I will go further and chan^ the olgee^e 
into the subjective— it » a lie,” his statement reqniwn explaiiaticaj. 
It b(s true ‘‘ objectively " tbnt tho new laws do pot interftw witii 

the Oatliolio faiili, and that Bishop Roinkons is quite as good a 
Catholic as Archbi.shop Ledochowslii. But, even so, it is not the 
less certain “ subjectively ” that they do very seriously trench Oft 
whttt the Roman Gatholic prelates r<»gard as ntntteis of princ^io. 
And, while the objective aspect of the q\iestion is what mauily 
coneernH theologians, weconnot but thiuk that in an ego nnd country 
of mixed religions the subjoctivo can alone be htly dealt with by 
the State, 

At tho same time wo need not travel bovond the elaborate paper 
already referred lo on “(vaisavism and tiltramoiitanism.’^ w’hich 
Archlnshop I^Iaiming read last Tuesday before the Academia of 
tho Catholic Religion,” lo understand how professedly Eibeml 
slutesiuon may liavo Ikhui prompted to enter on a policy so little 
in acconlaucG ivith Ulwral ideas. There i-s fores in much of 
wlmt the Archbisliop eaya about “ tbo Fiilk legi.dalinn,” but ho 
fii?cms imconacious of tho* very viilnei'Mble poiut.s in bis own cle- 
ft ‘nsivo armour. It is Htartling to be told that “ llltramontnuiam” -*- 
it iH a Uu’m Dr. Manning gloru!.s m — ia akolntolv ideutiwd with ^ 
Chrialianity and with “ tho libi'rty of the sour’ ; and iMtrainontHftisni 
is exproasly and with reiterated emphasis explained to moan tho 
absolute Hupreinaey of tire Church over tlx' !St;itw “ wdiliiii its own 
sphere” of faith, niorula, and mixed questions,” the limits of 
wJiieh it «m alone decide and decide iofaUibly. TIk^ Ball 
l.'nom Smu't/tm-^xirhich declares every creatures to be subject 
lo tho Roman Pontiff— and tire deliuilioiis i»f the ^atiertii 
( -01111011 are quoted as exanijiles of Much decision.'?. On 
tlu! other hand, the tyranny and religitni.-? ]h!Tst!Cution wliich 
follow from denying those Uliraiuontaiio priiu*ipleH is cxcniplilied 
by the T’udor legisinlion, which “enforced a legal veli;r'w«i ift 
England and Ireland by jwnnl stuliiftM." We hii\ii uolliiug to say 
for tb** Tudor legislation, but Dr. Manning has .-ipparently foj^itten 
that Mary Tudor euforeod tho “legal religion ' with the most 
.stringent “ penal” Heverily of ull who bore her nur.u*. and iliat lire 
-sifiue legal reljgit>«f was sliuilarly i*ufoired under the iviialty of fire 
for Centuries bcl’oro the Tudore (!anio to iho llirone. Tluit 
religion was, of eonrao, he iua> plead, the true, one, and 
it vvuH enforced with the full Vrmctiou of Boiiie ; but this 
does not make its enforcement any the less irerHCCUting, or 
more compatiblo with that libenrty of fonscienco of which W'o 
nre H‘*surea that Ultramontanipin is ihe sole, adequate giinrdidu. 
Now Dr. Manning may bo ttiken lo ropresent fairly enough the 
spirit of tho oxisLing Komon Curia imd of the Jiiorarchy under its 
control ; iiu*! whtni ho gravely puls forward tho V7/a»i Aanct/rm and 
the Vatican decrct's na simply ^’declaratory acts,” defining tho 
normal rtilations of tho C)inr(!h with th<i civil powers of tho 
world, our BurpiiHo at tho hardly less cxtravaaraul. counter-claim of 
civil Bupreniucy put forth by the PruHsian Governurent i& Hennibly 
diminished, thougli what W'C cease to wonder at we do nut there- 
fore approve. 

> 

rilE MODERN CHESTEnFIELD. 

V Sl'lTMES of articles wdiich bfis been appe«Ting in one of the 
monthly magiiziue.'*, under lire title of “Tne (Jhesterfield 

Jit (ters of 1M73, by Lord G IJ Ims ul traded a t egrec of 

alteiitiim which is ccrlniiily not ilue to its literaiy merita. I'jniicnl 
letters from a father to a son, or from an nude* to a ncpliow, in 
imitation or in carientiiro of those w'hich Lord Clreslerfield 
addressed lo the Blo\euly booby in whom Ire vainly ho}>ed to 
prelong his social triinnplre, have long formed a hackneyed subject 
for cheap satire\ ’I’ho latest attempt l^i e.xlract huiuouV from this 
exhausted topic appoam to lit! chiotly remarkable for coaviieirefes til‘ 
langiiagt* and ideas, nnd for the iinpmlent repetition t.»f stiilo jokea 
and iMjcoiid-hand indecencies. We cainict pretend to Iinve read 
luoro than a few’ piiges of it, but tire rest 6 et*itis to 1x3 in the 
.snme strain. In Iho part wo haj>p«'ued to fall upon, an, undo 
is endeuvouring to persuade lu.^ lu.'phcw againiiit. a lovo- 
ninlch, timi hero arc simre snmples, taken at laijihitn, of the 
deJicftte wit and sparkling epigram of ihe nvider’i Gbesb'rfidd, 
The writer points out “ the vulgarity of ail tbia bu;?inesa of 
liiilimr in love with a xiew to mnlrimony,'’ and ‘*1110 imiaU 
prolmbility of your sj)t»use retaining your aiK'ctiou and couiimting 
n> you lu*rs for many months alter you ate iimdf# PriJtty 

you say she is ; but * all w’oiium are alike in the dark,* and after tho 
iiid fortnight you will Isj as much aecnsltnued to Ivn* as you me to 
tho old toured ebuir.” “Women” wo aic told, “are 

charming creiitmv.s no doubt, but no wx»raan h* nice cnougji lo bo 
a wife; whatever her charms, she would madden vuu an tire 
Grei»ks thought a sweet jM*rfiinio W’ould mnddon a cat,*’ “No 
charm onyourptart wdll make you an exceptionally faYOUViHi hmsband; 
mmif^mlKtr that Pttsijihati, tire cousoj t of a prince, vras enutuoured 
of a bull, Titaiiia of Bottom, and it h tberefore 
“to join company with one who will become in a few monibayour 
luortid enemy, for the felicity of being able to * jaw, aitd bmw% and 
nrnuuder ’ at ono another during lire term of your existenco.” And 
BO on. Wo are not concerned to bocome the apologist of Lord 
Cheatertitild'a morality ; but at least he wrote like a wit and a 
gantleuukiL The duraal rubbisli which wo have just quoted w^l 
show the general quality of the Modern Letters. IThe writer w^ 
perhaps aware Biat trash of this kind would fliil to H(*curo readeno, 
and he thonslbre hit upon the 6 X|)edient of seasoning his dreaiy 
pri)£e with a dash of real or apparent penKiftOlitios. Vnioas 
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characlors aw^ iiitToduccd under name* or in connexion with 
circiiiDHtaiices wJiieh Imvo led to the sunpopitiou that they 
are not ficti lions, but are intended lo be identified with real 
persons. It is easy to inincrinc the amoimt of annoyance, and 
o\eu pain, \\hii*h may be caua(*d in this way. It gets whispered 
about that tliis character is meant for such a person, and that 
(.'Imnicler for aoch aiiotiicr; and a innlicioiis, or pcrliapn tmly 
uu idle, inirojjuity is exercised in endeavourin;? to altncli mimes 
1 o ihe ditVi-rent porlraits. For this the writer may plejid l!mt 
hois not ri'Spoiisible 5 hut he ciuinot oso.ipc ve-sponsibility if he 
hiia mentioned iiuilters wliich uaturally sujrj'est a pcrwuial ideii- 
titicalioii. 

This poitit has jnst btvn put to the lest in the case of “ Tlu* 
Fhe.'^tenield Loiters (;f 1K73.’* One of Iho <*hnraelere slo loliod 
in tliotso Jeth'vs is “Harry Jlrowno, the Jlonourahle Harry 
Brov/ne, a lieuU^niint-colouel in Her Majesty’s >\)urth, or f -haul i- 
elcer, Heiriment of (iuards, inal iiieinber of Barliameut 1\)r Bally- 
killjohii.^lo\vn-KontujdY“boroii”-h.'' “ (’an you,” it i.s Uf^lvod, “ rt 
his deep imisieiil loiee, his slow impressive uinnner of statinjr iho 
most evident truism, his L'aulil'iil belief in himself, his sjdentlhl 
eoiiteinpi for .'ill othei's, his altitiuh'S, and his riehes7 

What does it matter if his fallier did imihe his title njid earn Ids 
pen.sioii by and then follow s<uno airociojm imputat ions which we 
prefer imt to r('pr(»dneo. This deseription was Huspcc-leii It* ho 
le.velled at (’olonul (.-htirles White, ^^lJO is the sou of a peer, a 
Lieutununt-C.-olonel in the Fusilier (Juard.s, mid a member li-r an 
Irish reristitiieiiey, and wdoe^e ellorts at iVirlimmuitary uiat<»rx are 
perJiapscInefly ehari»elevi/eil l»y uni'll ic yocalii'ation. ( ‘<donel White 
accordingly deli*rmiri<*d to ijMe-.iiLnih* the authfn'.sliip of llie 
letter: and (in Salurday last tin* followiiiy' remarkable letter 
appearul in the /V/uc.t; — 

.*> 0 ;, — h;e.»‘ fii rcijinM. tlmt yt'U will Insi rt Ur; lellnwinLj tl«Tl;ir.UniTi, 
Avliii’liu.i ! i'l (C.o [Mvvi Ill'll Kille Min ,(*si ill** lUth (‘I 

l)t*i*i-i\il>iT, 

hir. vmirs itih*-! 4»ln*'lii'MtIv, 

■fit ciiAiii rijLJ ruAsr.i;, Cuioiui. 

ril.tNClS IkVKlNtj, LiL'Ulciiaiil Colonel. 

London, fV>e, to. 

** I, Williaiu, of iJei.al, aekmi\>lt djj;« lliat 1 nr.i re.s|ioiisi!»U* for tlio 
* <'ti«*'*On‘rn‘M l.etlers — 1873,' ntiieh lias'e been V'Ul dished in lie* ma^aniu* 
know’ll IIS Loudon Sot tetij. 

“ I deny uiuptudicnHy.npou niy solenin oath, Hint ihe uiliele at»out ‘ Hurry 
ltrowne’'’jii any way,* tiowcvei* vauindv, refejavcl Lo Colonel Cliurh*s hile 
iiutividually, or to H*ny memhei' «>f liislainU> . 

“ r deny lliat h«', <0* tliev, \T»‘ri* in any way in the iniiid yf the wrifer at 
llu* tiiiie, «ir ill mine niuii 1 eorreeled the ])roof\ ICid it lieen r-o, I Oeely 
sidiiiil that th.d artiele nould have bee.i dei'aiM it.iry, uiin .iri.uifi-d. nil- 
Murrantalde, ld.iel<‘4iinid, mr.iiiMmh, and ulteifly uiniofthy ol n H'ldleiiiiii’, 
p'-ii. 

*• I hope that Coli'iiel White will ^^ive the utmost publicity lo this Male- 
int'iit. 

, “ l>l*s\UT.” 

It. will b(i obsei viMl thflt this is not exactly the stylo of Ohester- 
fitdd} and perha]is still less is it the sort of letter which, if written 
})V another, and preseutod with an imperntivo demand fur sijrna- 
lure, would, under any ciroumstances, have been signed by Clhe.ster- 
liebt. L<ird ( diestorlkdd was a cynic and ii loo.so man of the 
world, hut he \va3 not (hdicicnt in those other qualities by which 
men of the world uHually feel bound lo atone for their failings. 

Tlic Im.'iIotv of this letter ajipears to bo as follows. It was 
discovered that the J'kirl of Hesart had some connexion 
with tlm recent (’• heater tie Id T<cttei*a ; and tJokmel White, 
(’olonel Oraufurd Fraai*r, and Lieutenant-Colonel Bii ring went to 
Desart House, Killienny, to iiKpiire into the matter. C»ii thn 19th 
I lireiiihiT, Colonel Fraser waited iqmnLord Hesart, ’svhile (voloiiel 
White and Lieutenant -Colonel B iving reiuaiiu'd outside. Aa it 
happened, it was found to be iinneces'ary for Lieut euaiit-tkdonel 
Baring to do moro^lhuu w’itncsa Lord D<‘»art’s signature lo the 
declaration w'hieh he was requested to sign, or for Colonel White to 
appear at all. I' voni a subrequetit lett<T by Colonel Fraser it nppetira 
that the Dcclaraliou whi»di was publislicd under Lord Hesart’s 
name, and in whieh Lord Hesart w'uh made to say that he desired 
CoJoilcl WliiU; to give thi» ut.iiio.st publicity lo it, waa drawn up 
byCoionel NN'hite, wlio instructed Colonel FraikT not to allow 
l,ord Hesart to alter it in any luaterinl respect ; and that Lord 
Hesart hud thi.*« Tloclaration before him for uu hour, and finally 
s coiiaiuitod to sign it. In the interval, howt'ver. Lord l)e.sart pro- 
duced a priviiti* letter addressed to Ikilonel WhiU', and purporting 
to be “ dah-ul the day before bur arrival, but ’’ — for some n^ason — 
“not posted,” and this letter, oddly enough, was to the same eftert 
as tho Hee.laraliun. Thia^ now'ever, was not ac*eepti)d as a sub- 
stitute for the 1 leedaniiion. Ijord Hesiu’t demurred to tho wnte^ico 
begiimiiig “ Had it Wn so, 1 freely admit that that article would 
have been delfuiiator>,im warranted, nnwarninttible, blaclfguard, iii- 
famoiiB, and utterly unworthy ofageutk*m;ura pen ’’ — a good strong 
sentence, not exactly Chestvrfieldiau, but with nimits of its owm 
and ‘highly appropriate lo the circumstances of tho enso ; but Floloncl 
Freaer said that it could not bo omith'd “becauso Colonel White 
■will not allow it.’’ Ho also said “ inost impressively,” “ I tell you, 
T^ord llesart , upon iqy lioiiour, that, if yini do not sign this Hecliira- 
iion, T consider that you will ciiu.se much unhappiness lo your 
friends.” Hpon whicli l^ord Ih^sart “ consented ” — to use his own 
words — “to submit to what • certainly may have seemed to bo 
dictation.” It do»*s not appear that Ijord Hesart exprosaod any 
desire for a peraonnl interview with Colonel White. Forhaps tho 
Bedamtion would have been still more impressive if Lord Hesart 
had only thought of adding the motto of his coat-of-iurnis — “ Virtus 
zopulsBs ueacia aordidu).” 


. Lord Doaart ncknowlcdgc^s that he i.e responsible ’’ for tho 
“ Ohestorfield liettorsof 1873”; ^^>1- second letter to Dear 
White,” written after the interview with (’olonel Fraser, he says ho 
did not actually write the ofiensivo article, although no “is, and 
must bo, unfortunately, rcs{K)nsiblu for it.” Whetbor liord Hesart 
■wToic it or inspired it, iir simply onion'd it from some pemm whose 
trade it is to wi'ite such things, doi-j iu»t of course in tho least 
alliH:! Lord Desart’a rcsponsiluliiy fur the publiiMtion of tho 
article. ITo adniils that ho s.nv tlu* proofs, and the fiuestion ro- 
nuiins wheiluT the* article can be fniihidered a culpable one. On • 
this point we may quote Lord Ik'Siirt’s own wuixls to CJolonel 
White: — “ That it was possible for people to point lo some degree 
of caricature Iikeue.ss to you in tlic first part of the oiRinaiiig 
p.^'ragniph I admit, but how tJie Litter part can be in the rcmote.st 
decree coijneet4xl with you <ir your family 1 ut*\or did, and 1 do 
Hot now, uiKlemtiind.” A little rellecliou Would perhaps lmiuIiIo 
Lord He-iart to imdcrbbuid U1.1l, if t -oioiiel Wiiite was tlius 
labelled in llu; first pari of the p.'ir.'igra[»l», leaders would be led to 
suppose that tho n-.'it of it also applied to him or liis family. A 
writer of sketches of this kiiul is not justified in drawing a picture 
ill which “it is po.'-.sihle for people lo point to Mum*. di**;reQ of Cftri- 
cnliii-e likeness *’ lo r wel l-lo a* wii person, and then eonpling it with 
infamous ehnrgt'u w hieli must apiuur to be din'cted against tho 
family of the person thii.s cariciitureil. Lord JV.sjirt s toiifesflion 
tli.ilt kilonel Wliito might bo idciitilied iu Uu* first pari of the 
]ur;i;irapli appears lo siipidy a conelu.-*i\ceomlomnaliim oft lie artiele. 
'rriilii ami licli<»ii enniiol be fairly iiiiu'jleil iu this way. On the whole, 
altlieugh the original Chesti'rfield uo donht wrote from alow moral 
point of vii*w, the modern Chcsterlield who i.*5 “ re.«pon.'=ihlo ” for 
the lertei.s in Loudon Soviet ij wowVi seem lo h.ive pomothiug to 
learn fivuii him. Ferhaps, on the other h.iiid, Colonel White 
and lii.M fiiends would liavo acted more wisely if, while compcdling 
Lord He.^art lo sign the Hechiralmn, Uiey li.id lelraiued from call- 
ing public allenlieni to the matter, 'riiey li:v\e iuvi'Stcd with a 
factitious iiit'‘ri'Et a jialtry and stupid artiele whieh otherwise 
very few people would probably have taken the trouble to read, 
anti which none w’ould have remembered. It is to be hopeil that 
liOrd Hesart wdll be eartiful not ti* become “ reaporisiblo ” for any 
more productions of a similar miturc. 


' KNIGITTHOUH InK KIVi: (U’lNK.V.S. 

n FMxVN nature teslilies ugaiii.-'t Uiul .*'Oi’i,il equality which 
philosuphi'i’s admire : — 

i Tin* heavens IheuHcdvc.s, the planets, anti this centre, 

! ( ib-'crve degree, priority, and |>]{u*c ; 

and in obedimico to a universal law artisans dub themsolvea 
1 “ U.W.P.d.M.’*; while gentlemen allompt to revive tho Orders of 
the Temple aud St. John. Tho (^uoen i.s still tho^fouubiin of honour” 
for her subjects, but some of them appear to think that a further 
supply of crosses and stars ought to bi* tiimod on, Tho members of 
a convivial or social club are at liberty to miopt timong them- 
selves any title,B they may choo.sie ; and wo Cian only hope that tho 
Grand jMa.ster and Arcli-(Jhauceljer of the Lnited Orders are pleased 
with the lolly names and pretty baiigea which they have assumed. 
Tho artists wdiom they have euiployed were nt liberty to indulge 
fancy to thn utmost, but we do not understand by what authority 
iho royal arms of England have Ix’on placed upon tho shields of the 
olticom of the Hnitod t>rder.s. A\’e havo all heard of the rich 
American who liad a particular coal-of-arms painted on his coach- 

f ianel because lie liked the patt4n*n. In Fnglaud, bowimsr, vvo 
uivo still a Heralds’ College, ami -we ought to show ourselves 
thankful for so gro:it a mercy. We read in nn old book of 
heraldry that, in order Hint fame might not lose itself in nu 
iinboundod notion, it was thought lit to reduce honour into 
form nud order, and thus knighthood originated. According to 
the same authority, the Order of the Garter excels all other insti- 
tutions of honour in the whole w'orld, mid tht* ensign of that Order 
W’ns to put in nimd the Compimions that, ns hy their Order they 
were joined in a firm league of amity and concord, so by their 
Garter, ns by a fust lie of affection, lliey Avero obliged to love one 
Hiiolhor. And lest this strict combination might seem to have 
any other aim or end than what was honourable and just, the 
Kuig emised to be enamelled on the Garter a motto which might 
retort Hliame on him tliat should dare to think amiss of so just an 
enterpri>e us the invasion of France. A newly-elected Knight is 
exhorted to tie about his leg for his renown “this noble 
Garter,” thsit thereby he may ho admonished to bo coura- 
geous, and luiving undertakeu a just war. to stand firm, valiantly 
fi^ht, and successfully conq^uer. Tho riboou is to be worn about 
his neck adorned with the imago of the blessed martyr 8t. 
George, by whose iiuitalioti provoked ho may so overpass 
both prosperous and adverito adventures, that having stonily 
yoncpiishi'd his enemies both of body and soul, ho may not only 
receive the praise of transient coinfint, but be crowned with tho 
palm of oternul vuitory. The surcoat of crimson is to be worn to 
tho increase of honour “ wherewith you being dofended may bo 
bold, mil only strong to fight, but also to offer yourself to shed 
your blood fur (’hrists faith,, tho liberties of the Church, and tho 
just and ueceasary defence of ihom that are oppressed and needy.” 
The mantle of “ heavenly colour ” is to bo received “ in augmenta- 
tion of thy honour, ennobled with Uie riiield and red cross of our 
Lord, by whose power tkon may’st safely pierce trebpiL.of thy 
enemies, and be over them ever victorious, end Mng b thu 
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temporal warfare glorious, in ogregious and heroic actions, thou 
may at attain oteiiial and triumphant joy.*’ The next tiling is the 
cap midfoathor, which beiug nut upon tlie head of the elect Knight, 
the ill vuBti tore is completed, “and bo after Hi>veral religious cere- 
monies and odbringa at the high altar, they wdth trunipcta siumdiug 
march to dinner.” 

Tho BtatutoB, which are bolore us, of tho ** Oonveul-ncneral of the 
United Orders,” sliow Hiat the members of this new chivalry imitHto 
carefully tho coremonics of tho ancient Orders, and we helievc that 
tlio concluding banquet U not forgotten. candidate for tlio 
Order must bo a iiiaBtcr mason of two years’ standiiijr, must Ixj 
twenty-one years of age, and must profess tlio doctnue of tho 
Trinity, He innst jiroiVnse fealty to the Orand Master, and obsiu'v- | 
anco of the rules of tlie Order. The insignia of tho Order ai*o a 
black silk riband and n siwcn-pointod silver star, with a pa«.‘«ion- 
croes in a circle in the centre, and the motto ** In hoc nigno vinces” 
round tlYO circle. The habit shall be a white etull’ or woollen 
mautlo with an e(|iial-limbed cross patent gu]i>s on the left shoulder. 

In a priory of tho Chder of 5St. John llie Knights shall use a 
black mautlo with a white oight-tKiiiited cross. Each Knight 
shall wear a stmight croF8-liilted sword. The banners of tho 
Order are the IWuconiit and the Vexillum Tlelli. Tho former 
is a parallelogrammic banner, partial ])er fess, sable and argent. 
The latter is argent a cross patent, gules, charged with an eight- 
pointed cross argent. AVe suppose that this Vexillum lielli has 
neon invonttsl t-o signify the iiuMlcni alliance bi*tween two Orders 
which anciently wore more liostilc 1(» <»ne another than to Sin or 
Saracen and wo are hapny to think that tho only war likely to 
lx? waged under this newnanner will he against beef and pudding. 
Perhaps wo might Wt describe this institution its a superfine 
sort of hVeemasonrj’ adapted for uri>tocriilio and Iloyal nstt Jt is 
pV4»per that Masons sliould build tho Temple in which its 
sworn defenders, fearing no hostile assault, may comfortably 
carouse. 

])y tbe payment' of five guineas, tbc signing of a declaration, 
and tho exercise of a good dekl of imagination, any gentleman may 
persuade himself that he is a Knight of the ancient and illustrious 
Orders of the Temple and of the Hospital of St. John. Ho 
cannot wear both the red and tho white cross at the Hnme time, but 
he pays Ins money, and hts takes his choice. VVe Ixdieve that the 
Prince of Wales is Grand Master of tbo United Orders in tho 
three kingdoms, and tho Duke iif Tieiuater is Grand Prior in 
Ireland. Tlio statutes appear to have lieen fmmod for the Order of 
tho Teiimle, but it is provided at the end that they shall apply also 
to the Older of 8t. John of Jerusalem, Palestine, Rh^Kles, and 
Malta. Svhilo you ai*e about it, you may as well accumiilato 
upon yourself as many sounding titles as possible, and it is 
ahuoat a pity that you cannot we^r tho robes and badges 
oft-wo different Ordcre of Knighthood at tho same time. It is 
vemarkabletliat the ladies have not, so for as we are aware, entered 
upon this now road to dialiiiction which gontleinon have in veil led. 
Ivo lady i» likely to bicoine a iiiiri for what may bo called artistic 
Twisone, but it dc'sinwes consideration that there were formerly 
Sisters of tho Order of St. John, and wo see not w'hy tho Temple 
ns w'ell as the Hospital might not bo made acccsaiblo to Indies. 
Tho schedule of designs ” appended to tbe statutes of the United 
Orders nuiy ho regarded as a collection of notions for foininino 
iidomnient. We tliiiik that the Seneschal by wiviring tho 
appointed badge of the olHce woidd take an unwarrantable liberty 
with tho royal arms. Dutthe star of a Knight Grand Cross 
or a Kniglit Commauth'r would bo a pretty and porfeetly lawful 
ornament for a lady’s nock. Tho white and red crosses of the two 
Orders ore combined and placed upon a sih or star, of which tho 
lamb bearing tho banner ik'aucojuit, and Ibo motto “ Non nobis 
Domine ” fonn tho centre. It is a pity that this book ccjuld not havo 
been brought out as a Christinas number of tho Younff £n(fliah^ 
toomaiif or some other of thoso publication.^ which supply patterns 
for work in colouri'd silk or thread, ’rhore is a dash of religious 
Siintiment in the designs which properly accompanies all efforts 
of Olu-istian wt. Among tho officers of the Order is an 
oiganist, who.sa badge is not an organ, but a harp. Tlio 
statutory riband is black, with or without gold fringe, but 
the schedule shows that rod and white ribands may also Iw 
worn. Wo presume that the black ribiuid is for tbe Houpilnl, 
and tho red and white riband for tbo Temple. There are 
keys for the ChaniherJain and Treasui-er, and two nous crossed for 
the Secretary ; and w'e need not remind ladies tnat such badges 
in silver or other bright material might lie made to look pretty. 
We do nut find in the statutes of tno Grder any recognition of 
those duties towards the ladies which were an cssentwl port of 
ancient cJiivalry, and we think that the time has therefore como 
for the ladies id take cure of themselves. 

Wtp fights fur tluwe eyiw and that aacrod croM 

Can neither meat aad uccid^nl nor loss— 

this was the religion of youthffil aspirants to the Order of 8t. 
Jolm when that Order was a reality. The modern Knights of that 
Order believe, at least for ornamental purpose^ in tho cross, but 
they make no profession of ihith ita the power of ladies’ eyes. In* 
they partake of the Shspicion which attach to all 
Masonic ana siniilar institutibnH, that they are ^ere con- 
• trivanees for eocial intercoum of tho male sex ^ A Chapter of 
the Ga^ moves with sound^ tmoapets towardah banq^net, and 
a Mascauc Lodge offers facilities for consuming— -of course after all 
business has Wn tnnsacted— bread and cheese and beer, followed 
kf spirits and tobacco. We think that the establishment of the 


United Orders of tlie Temple and St, John ought to be oomjpleW 
by tbo appointment of an .\rcli-CoUBwr and a Grand j^po% 
and wo are prepared to Buggest designs the badges of 
theso and other iiooeHsary c-ffii>?rB. The ancient device of we 
Toiuplars appears to I'eimij'O muuificntioii, for if two persons rido 
upon ono horse, one of them ought, as we submit, to be a lady. 

Tho ceremonies of investiture of tho Garter are probably the same 
now H» aro dorfcribod io the old Kiok frfuu which We have Quoted. 
Thevo ia an obvious incongruity with modeni ideas in the ex- 
hortations which accoiiipaiiy tbo putting oil of the collar, the sur- 
coat, and tho imiiitle. lint such corcniimies are rare, and the 
tradition of agt:» preservos them from ridicule. Whoii, howrevei\ 
an attoiiipL is made to rovivo the Orders of llio Temple and 
tho Hospital, and to adinit members at tivo giiinemi a head, 
wo cannot but remciuber that there was a time when it could be 
truly said : — 

Who tnki‘H upon him hiicli a ehjirgt* as this. 

Miiht cvmc* with puii^ ilumghts, wul h gatUfi'd mind, 

Thai linip nor nil yeea-sious evur mny 
After di'jprrsw or stain. 

But tho modern Knighthood of St. John asks no other onuunent 
than 

A jingling spur, a ffallnrr, a wliite hand. 

It scoiuB a pity that some enterprising manager of a theatre 
couiil not engage the Areh-Ghancollor and tbo Arch-Treasurer 
to appear in lull robes and insignia of office in a pantomime. 
These OnliTS w^ero a groat and probably useful power in their 
day, but that day ib long ftiuce nuBt. Mr. Cook j^rsoufiilv con- 
diu'iH tourists to .icrusnlem, and tW English subaltem smokes his 
short pipe nnd voles duty a lioro in Malta. The Knights are dust, 
their swtjiils are rust, nnd thoir modern imitators are merely per- 
lorming a tedious burlesque. 


REVIEWS 


THE PAKISIANS.* 

W E have before u® tbe Inst product of I^ord Lytton’s untiring 
industry in this novel, which Appeared in Blackwood and 
wna cut short by the author’s death. It was, indeed, so far com- 
pleted that little cause is left for n^gret at a few gaps in the last 
pages. The work iltudf lieloiigs to a peculiar class of his writing, 
and though it would be Biipertluoiis to describe once more tno 
qualities by which Eord Lytton obtained a high place in our litera- 
ture, we mav brietly point out which of them are most ^vnspieuoiis 
in the Picrmmiw, and may endeavour to estimate, if nut its absolute 
value, at least its place relatively to hie other works. The Fomifna^ 
we may remark in the firet place, resembles in certain 

respects. It appears in four volumes in pawr covers; a form 
which, if wij may expivss our personal prejimiccs, is rather less 
appetizing than the familiar old three vohum^ in cbith. That, 
however, is a matter on which wo do not wish to dogmatize. The 
reseiuhlancG to Middles arch docs not entiivly cease at this point 
It is the work of a celebrated author, and of one who never scamped 
his work, ^^ore^ver, it is an attempt to represent a Bpocial form 
of society, though the inhabitantvS of Paris occupy a considoiably 
larger s^cc'in the eye of the world at large tiiau the inhabitants 
ofim English country town. And, finally, Hie diductio element 
which showed itself in Mitldlenmrch is prominent — indeed It ia a 
good deal more prominent — in tho Part^M. Lord Lytton’s last 
three novels, as his son points out in a pfefaco to tho last volume of 
the present work, form a group by themselves. They are all in- 
tended io signalize the dan^rer of certain political and social theories. 
The Comiiuj Hacc did this by means of purely fanciful symbols ; 
Kennlm Vfiilliiujly was a psychological romance; and thoiPonBi/NU 
is a didactic novel. Agamst such novels there is a natural, and 
we liold a generally well-grounded, prejudice. The objoetkm 
indeed may Im removed where the didactic purpose is thoroughly 
fused with tbe artistic, and the symbols in which the prinomlsi 
aro embodied are by themselves interesting and impressive. It is 
only where the imagination has not operated with suffioieiit inten- 
sity, and where consequently raw masses of sermon areinteTBpersed 
in the middle of story-telling, that we have affdr r^ht to object to 
tho result. How far we hola this to be tho case in the Farutiem 
miw appear from our subsequent remarks. 

Wo will, however, begin by remarking that ]l>ord Lytton’s general 
design was objectionable, if objectionable at all, only on the ground 
of too great daring. It was plainly a legitimate schexno for a 
tboughtlril obser^'er to set before us a picture of the sootal life ul 
i^ris during the German war and in the months immediately pre- 
.^•eding. To show us tho millionaires who bad made fortunes 
speculation in the luxurious times of the Empire; tho epicurean 
critics and the immoral poets who had flattered the tastes of a 
dissolute society ; the politicians who tried to iiili in those troubled 
waters; the wormen excited and unsettled by tbe revdutipDary 
ideas which have so lonff been fermenting amongst them; tho old 
nobility, retaining a high sense of honour and religion, and yet 
incapacitated by their antiquated opinions from exeralsing din^ 
influence upon the discordant elomonts around them; the middle 
dasses, bvmg rmose and moni^abovo all things, but stlU endowed 
with many sterling virtues : aSra to show how the predominant 
character of the veieatile, brilliant, logical, and ex citalfle nato 

Earifions. Hv lulwurd Bulwer, Lord Lytton. Edinburg^ & Lon- 
don : Blackwoods. 1873. 
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winMiileflttKl In 111 ] thw' various combinutions— this i# a task which 
uii^^ht W too inurli lov tlic powei-s o1' a Fronch ir^haUspourc, If 
IJiilzrtc wcro cTlill Uviu^, ami if Ihilzac IiaUhooii aman of k'fta morbid 
iiilml, lie iiii»'hL have doup it HiuMv^ssfuUy in a series (if HtoricH 
lila* that wUirli compo.si.-s iho immaiimy ami which haa so 

(orcibly the st«ciotv of the previous ci'norjitioii. Victor 

1 1 ujrOya^-Min. veil i w ouo hide of the picture in tll«*W^jtt»VffW^^.s : ami 

»vlaite\tu* ol^)t.clioua may be niiule t^) tiioavtor thuniomUty of that 
icoat Work, nobody cun d^ ny that it is u. work uf true But 

for an Kn^lishiuAU; however abl^ and woU infunntMi, to carry out 
■such a dcsit^i successfully in a Hin^ylu novel blfuidirip all Ihoac 
L'oiniKiBito elemvnis, was to (five an unniishikable prooi of ctm- 
>iltlciuble cnurii^^e. iudeod we imiy us wnll say ut oiiima that the 
task «?ally exccedeil the powers of any man*, and, on the imulomte 
liSsuinption that Lord Lyttoii w:is not o(puil to Shakspiuiv, wo 
may add that partial failon' was iiunilablo. Tla^ canvas was too 
vast, I lie Tiumln r of lij/urcs too i/reat, the point of view too near, 
and the time too <*Iose, to admit of a lurce lucasiire of suci'i '«s. It 
w.'w almost hu'.v iinbhi that, nmcli of what hx- desired to '>ay sbonld 
refuse to crvsl.dlize into artistic form, ninl that unmanageable j 
fliifjniionth of dii^jeriatioii slmiiUl intrude themselves into the midst 
of the narrulive. 

The inellioil in wbicb Lord L\tlon imdei'look bis self-impoie.il 
duty may bij easily uudi rslootl. Ilo wisheil to intitKluo* lt» O'! a 
nuinbeT of characteristie l\ pts, aiid it was dilliciilt to include ibeiii 
all in till) wovl\in(,r «»t' an liitelli^iiblo pint. Jloweier, as a iiov«d 
miibt have a story of s«ane Kind, be devised ••iie of liis intri- 
Cttte construction, which viecanuot courjidor as very interi‘Hf iuix in 
itself, and wbjcb has constarilly to be interrupted for the -aKv of 
Hociiii and political ictlections. We gli.'di m»t nttempi to ilescribe 
the ptiry ; ami, in liict, we are not certain that we nndnrstinid it 
very clearly. It iiivolvet*, however, the presence in Paris tif a 
younjr Mnjrli.-li ]»olitiniiui with a Lu’t;o fortune, who is e.veecilinL''Iy 
un.xiuus ixj liami ov*'i* by far tin- u-reater part of it to an undi?- 
covcrable yomij; lady, supposed to be the duiejhler (d‘ the original 
proprietor of tlm fortune, nt>w deceased. How she came to dis- 
appear, bow he endeavtiurs to trace her, and how the clucis alvvavs 
breaking, and then always being picked up again, are matters ou 
which wc iiniyt coafCKS ourselves to be pr dbimdly .indiU'eivnt. 
Thu whole nUair ifi one of those conveorivuiul eutangleiuoiits 
■whicli properly belong to an earlier stage "A novel- writing; uml 
though ill iho hands ofu Bkilfnl inventor of plots, such as Mr. 
Wilkie (.Jollins, llioy may give aiuuheiuimt to a certain cla^.g, of 
readers, we feel that the story, whenever it turns up, is raiher 
a iiuiBanco 1 ban a Hourco of imerest, The young lOnglish puliticiun 
who diHsa doltoctive liasiness is a terrible prig, who writes letters 
about the ulije.ct of his aiVoc-tions much as liu would WTito n dipio* 
luatic dcsjiateli. “ No ono,’’ be snyf, **can tecl more smL-«ihlo than 
1 of the charm of so cxt|uisit« a loveliness ; no orw? can more 
sinceroly join in Iho belief that the praise which greets the com- 
iueiic«>iiieiit of Imr cni’cer is but the whis])er of tho praiw tli.it will 
show its progjess with loud and louder plaudits.'’ This opistolnry 
style i.^ worthy of a Cknnplete Loltcn-wriler, as h's convemution 
seems to hnvo’heen framed oim careful study of Ilfmstmf, with an 
occuBiociol touch about tho 'L'riie and the Bt.‘riutiful. The lady of 
his lovo belongs U) a&uiily with whom Isird LytLun had previously 
made us tiimili.ir. AVometlier, for exnniplo, YiuLmto in Mff 
Auvd\ she is a bcaulifnl Italian, without much eduaition, but 
with a soul for the ik^auliful, and tho iiubb»st iiwpirations after tho 
Ideal. Sho liiiii learnt from a leminino novi-list, who luis the piyxv'it 
style in the roach lauguap*, but who has object ion.'ible tb»H»rit\s 
about nuirriago,^et who is not (Jeorgo Saud, that “ aitaial hrjpo 
wero twin-boiTi, and tlmy die together.” tSim is fond of this 
and similar auhoriwnsj mid geiiernlly a very noble creatiire. 
Many people admin) the ftn«l w'e will admit that we think 
her too good for the Kriglisd) prig wlum she ultimately marries. 
Her gi^at «*tKcc, however, is to ixiint a coutnist between the purity 
of a virgin soul and tlm demoralisation of Psj'iHuui cynics and 
senUnioutollsts. It is, liowovor, in the direct description of these 
latter persons tliat I«ord liVttou a^>pearA to us to be most sueccsslnJ. 
The youUifuJ poet, (rustuvo Ibtnieau, falling iuto pixunature decay 
from* absinthe and gennuol dehaucliery, aiming at success by bhio- 
phetay and ohsceiiity, and yet with some geuiiiiie loucli of genius 
ranniiig throvigli hi» llimav work^ 13 a ‘portrait to which varioua 
origlmuB may have coniributHd, and which is really drawn with 
much ibm\ * (.Jousiderable praise may also Ijo bestowevl upon the 
relined critic, M. iSiivariu, who from a single scmtciice wntteii by 
the Italian beauty iiiuatKhately divines her possussio)^ of lihintry 
genius even more reiiuu'kablo than her power a» a singer, but 
whose line taHto Is imurud by has want of high ntf/nU purt)osc^ 
Portraits not showing so much deliciicy, but still oxcelhmt in ihtdr 
way, HN 9 the speculators who tight out their battles with financial 
weapans, and who are not devoid of rsfd insight or even of real 
generosity, though m«£ariufiatelv their intollectB and iJmir emotions 
m narrowed luul debased hy their absorption in the strugghfs of 
tho Bouim In such ivurtmits Lin*(i Lyiton simws his powers at 
their beat. Ilo con satiriiee without eariuiiturmg ; ho osii draw 
t luon of the. world wIki ara not, like Balaac's, mere moustfirs of 
ealfiahnesa and cmuuog# and. who, thought their portniita do itot 
. ; show tho BUiue iotensily as tliat. of thu great French novelkt, ace 
hiving and nmving human heinga. 

J Wo fuel more d^mht as to M. Victor de Manldon, who appears to 
liKVio Ikmwi Lord JiVttonVfiwourito, and who is in somo resneetfl his 
^ moutbpioce. M. do Mauldon is another vaxiation upon the same 
\ theina $ he is a noble by birtii, who has been ruined and stthioetod to 


a fiilac imputation by a singular combination of circiiinfttances, and, 
when thrown carlv upon his own reeonrct'S, has leamt to know the 
world audio look beneath the surface of politics, lie a^a the 
cJijuiU’tor well, and wo aie willing to b^^lieve in his aodacit^ and 
intelleclual viir«>nr. I ’ iiluckily he too sulfcra from the exigoncios of 
tho phm. Jlo npjiciirs first as b»*ad of a secret society, which 
is iippaitiutly destined lo exercise a ^roiit influence upon tho 
dev«d4>i)nient f»f the storv. Tho society, howoveii, not very 
vigorously ilesttribed, soon irops out of notice, though wo ore p^ven 
to uudersUind that it hiul a good dual to do with the uveuta of the 
4 th of .SfptHjnbiT, and its chief use setMiis to be to intiTnluce ua to 
nu tixcellent lurtisan ruhuMl by tho poison of ISuciiiliaia. The 
nvti.sui strilces too much lilfcs the hcto of n tract ^ ho pointa a 
mum I too obtrll^ivc]y. and is but a conventional portrait of a 
mrmber of the luterjialiontd. M. do Maulrton, however, appears 
uMo couspic.uously on the stage of o[)oii politics than as a secret 
ctuii^pimtoi*. Wo Udievo in him ns long us he does not preach too 
miudi. Ho shows, of i‘oiu*»e, roiuarUiible ifidight in forotolUiig the 
I’rouU. (d‘ ilic' (ieriium wur; but, not content' with this safe per- 
firiuiiijcu, bo tt)ki>s grout iroubk} to cvplo-iii to us his own poHtuail 
paunrtM. So iiLiich eiuphusis is Jsid upon this legacy to his 
cuLijitrytucn,” tvs ho culls it, that wo are siiib in nssimdiig that 
Lore I f Alton is hero hpcakiiig for Imnseli!. Tho way to tho salva- 
tK»u of Fmncc, it uppwirM, is to i*(»cf)giuze three pnuciples. The 
l*‘rciich uro to borrow from /Vmcrica twi> sategiinrds against 
democracy; tii‘s1,no turlielo of the Uonstilution is to be changed 
without the consti^nL of two- thirds of the Lcgisliilive body ; and 
secondly, alienate Is to be formed which will Hcciire univorsal 
respect, though tlie motliotl of doing this will “need the most 
dclibevalo cure of tlw* ablest minds.” Thirdly, France is to adopt 
from lOnglan^i the principle that the head of the State can do no 
wi-ong. A Ministry is to be ehtinged in.stoiid uf ti dviiasty. With 
(utrioiLs inconsiateiK'y, this Ijist doctrims which miucoB a Ministry 
ix‘spondblo to the Legislature, is afUTvv.'irds represented us ideuthiiil 
with the Aiucricim system in which tlm AJinistry is indeptnidenl 
of tlm Legislature. Not, hovvovor, to insist upon such muttors, we 
miihi coiifcbs tl'mt M. de Maiileou distippoints us. 'fhat a man who 
has really seen the world and knows by whui motives meu are 
really moved shoubl fuDcy dial a coimt.ry is lobe eavecl by a bit of 
eoiistitution-iuongering iiuiv be not Huj*})rising when he is a couiitry- 
miin of Sieyes ; but it certainly gives a mn.^^t luiworthy coiicJuBioii to 
the novel. l40vd Lytions rmniion— wo wood not nfik how far it is 
aeciiriite— seems to be that the French nation has been seriously 
deinorali/ed b(>(:aus(> a large part of it hiis ]o.Ht faith hi trod, in 
»iu»tber life, ami in tho most sacred iustitutionfi of social life. To 
infer that the Constitution should nut be altered without a majority 
of tvvo-diirds of a x^emiLe is surely a most kuue and impotent con-* 
<*luj-ii)n. How U (bis imivor.sallv i'«‘specti*d Senate to be provided 
Uv some new mujiipulation of tallot-boxcs, or by infusing a new 
spirit of hiyiilty mid self-respecd into the nation ? Lord l^ytton » 

an. '^wer hero wmihl appear to bo in favour of the b{)Jlo1--bGX ; and 
though ho elsewhere speaJvs moro w^nlliily the senlimeut is only 
too cliuriicterislie. in short, tho moralizing, though it iiifects to 

be. that of a poet and philosoph'.r, often sinks to be that of a 
nim* null) of tuii world noujished in lobbies and ante-rooms, and 
palls upon us bv tho want of genuine Ibrco. Thu talk about religion 
Huv'oiiirt of a rather faded uentunejituli.sm, iind wo could wish that 
tho confutation of IStjcidlism and other object ionablo leudoncies 
showiHl a deeper ap[U'eciution of tho real ililliculiiea of tho great 
social problems of which StMtiallwu would supply a very siimmaiy 
and intally inadequate solution. Difficult as it alvvays is to embody 
ivligious and philo.'aopbical views in tho form of Jioliou, it is 
cerluiidy do.slrablo that tht^y should be at least ijmiginatively 

! iiiipiv.-isive. The didactic part of tho book, iu shoi*t, is not only in 
exce.-s, but is ol no gn at substance. And thus the Piirimtm appeard 
I to us to W tho iuev iUiblu failui'o of a very able man in attempting 
a book which would bo probably beyond Uio powor.s of tbo ableaL. 
AVith much gooil portrait uro and some clover writing upon poli- 
Licai and social topics, it does not produce a satisfactory impression 
as a whole. 


LYELL’ft ANTIQUITY OF MAN.- 

I N the fourth edition of Ids Antiquity of Man tho Nestor of 
gi'ology uud piihoontology has emboiiea such miins to those 
departments of scicnco and tho allied pi‘ovina*8 of Jmowled^ i^i 
havo ticcruetl during the ton vears which have elapsed siuco the 
preceding isbue of his w'ork. ft is gratifying to see ono so long 
luokotl up to os the head of this narticuior realm of study 
pri'sldo with unabated powers over the ever-growing domain of 
discewery, and bring tlio light of the same serene judji^eiit to \mi 
upon controversies which have divided tho ranirs, and at times 
heated the passions, of a younger class of explorers. Sir Charles 
Lyell may well feel pnde and satisfaction, even beyond the 
p^lie recognition of his labours, in the uxtout to which the wholh 
Qouise of physieal coloration and discovery has tended to coni&m 
and verify the principles which he bos given a long lifo’s labonr to 
L uphold and denumsirate. The unity of natni'e everywhere and at 
nu times has lieen throughout so loading a maxim of Msphilosopli^ 
aa to leave ‘us only indoubt whetoer to i^peak of it as the condnsitm 
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to a life-long’ prc»ce »8 of proof, or na the postulate wUicli lii» mind 
carried with it to the very threehold of iiiquuy. Jt i« to 1 k! re* 
garded hi logical truth fi« not luoro the nv»ult of every sound scries 
of induction from phuuomeiia than the asaumptiou which must 
underlie and vivify everj* generalization of physicHi facts. As the ouo 
all-pervwling law, it ia the imuiudwork upon wliich all les.s geooml 
or sulisidiary laws thqxuid for their sanction and their Imimony. It 
win no slight d«vref» owing to Sir Charles liVuirs powerful and 
steady leader.slhp cf |^*ologi(ail opinion in this controversy that 4 he 
convulsiuiiint foives may hu said ut the pi'es(;nt moment to’ he iimted 
along the whole lint*. Scarcely of less value have been his h^ilanced 
judgment ami keen appivdntion of facta in steatlying the mind of 
IhA educated public, and dispelling a cloud of anreasuniug prejudice 
in regard to the Ia!i‘ly multiulied evidences of the antiquity t>f the 
human race. Tlio rt»anltH ot acientilic discov(*iy and reseiirch in 
this department of Imowledgo’ have had upon a number of minds 
well disposed towards the tiMith, but shriuking from aught 4 hat 
might clash with ixHieived ideas tif history or theology, much 
the same t*lfect ns that of the dopemican system or the theory of 
gravitation some genfral ions ago. Nothing ciui he Ifrtter ciilcnlnted 
to still the disfjuietmlo of such u'ood p(H)ple and pnqiare tJie wa}" 
for a j^uicral sbaoqjtion of theae new truths ainojig the niiiss of 
traditional opinion tlmn a sumiuiiiT of the evidence on their 
behalf, calm, clear, and full, like that 'beibre us. The must timid 
or prejudiced rtwlem may rin.* from its p^'ruhal wilit-tied tliiil the 
religion- nnd monds of mankind are no less safo under a scheme 
of history wlii<*h canifs back man’s presence upon the globe to 
possible millions of years than when the span was limited by 
Archbishop Tsshera tigun^s, fiiisted (by whoso authority iiobod}’^ 
can find uiit^ into the margin of oiir fliblcB. Tho public de- 
mand which bus absorbed so many cojiies of tho A^ntit/nity of yfan 
must have had the rtfoct of sowing broadly tho seeds of sober arul 
sensible teaching upon a suljj(?ot so ossiMitinl to nil sound education. 

lloflides the new fnets which will help towmds this result, 
tho arrangement which Sir Charles Lyell lam adopted for 
lii.s lati‘st mlitiim will do much to mulu! clear tlio natural fjon- 
iie.vioa between llu* s«qiara to portions of the inquiry. 'I'lie thrii<i 
sectiiina, although placed uudev distinct titles, will be seen to form 
one organic w'lujle. The. first, giving the direct evi(U!ii<M‘a of the 
Antiquity of Man, comprising what might ivith greater etritiiiess 
of expression lie called the Geological Memorials of Mnn, uaturoJly 
introduces tho subject of tho tilacial pm»)d, which forms the 
second part. Tlie ago of miui, concluhivoly as it has been thus far 
traced tiinmgh the Post-Tertiary period, acquu-ea a range of iii- 
dclinitoly gn^ater <!Xlent if it can bo proved to have pivioedi'd tlio 
(xlacittl epoch. Tho third part, treating of the origin of .species 
wdtli reference to man's place in iiaiurc, is no los.^ vitally connected 
with Ihti previous brandies of tho argument. It is iirthis section 
of hi« work that Sir Charles Lytdl has to speak of th 4 i most im- 
portant additions which recent reseaivh bos brought to his array 
of facts. At the date of tlie last preceding iasuo of his work, tho 
absence of admitted links intennediatu between .‘<o-<^allod species 
was a diflioiilty ciriitinually urged against thoadvoentes of Imnsmu- 
tatioii. Sinew tlioii I hrew or move iuteriuedintc h»ssil ftinus have been 
dis(*ovor(Mh UiiJiing together the cLisscs of birds and reptiles. The 
Hi\sl of theB«c;oi].-+isit* 4 l of fragiiiciite of a awimuiiug bird, considered 
to he a gull, from the upisT gn?eiisaiut of the Oit^taceous series 
near f ’auibrijl^-. The second was the famous bird from Solenhofen, 
now in the Rritish Museum, nairiudby Owen Arc/nvopUri.r innrrnraf 
showdng distinct reptilian allinilics. Still more decided is tho case 
of the reptile Iroiu the Stoneslicid slate, called <Jompmyifift1.hm 
lonyip^Hy describwil by rroft:s.soT UnTlev ns iu some respects moro 
ornithic than e\(*n (lie ordinary Dinosauria, haring a alight bird- 
like head provuk*.d with. Humorous teeth, the hind limbs largo and 
dispose*! as in biwls, the femur shorter than the tibia. Still 
another link hits been found as late us lost year in tho Upper 
OreLHceous shale of Kansas. dcscribe<l by Professor O. U. 
Marsli, of Yalo College, as Jvhthyornia tlif^par^ about the size of a 
pigeon, having teeth well displawd iu both jawo. Till the 
whole remains were brought togetlier, the Pivdessor hod classed 
iheni 08 reptilian. To tlicatJ Units may now be added the discovery, 
announced within the lost few weeksr’by Professor Owen, of a bird 
in tho London clay of Sheppey having teelli like those of the 
hqoded-iizard of Australia. These forius pcofeent ua not mertdy 
with transitiuna between speeiee, or genera, or even orders ; but 
even lielw'fMm w^hatiire set down as distinct classes of the ajiimol 
kin^oiur-^n^ uu^ortant aeues.%on to Mr. iMrwin’a view of species 
08 fttiuply indtefUiive of gup in our knowlcidgo of the contiimit^ of 
nature. Ameu^ miinimiiAii>| tlie ditieovery of two extromely ancient 
Olid lees spiioittlized fonns of the horses in the U]qHir and Lower Mio- 
cene formiulionA* of Nebmuba supplies the proof of a gradoml mudi- 
iictitioa of the genue cf uas froui a very dmront anceettal t}'pe. 

'Ibe aiuiiagiy of laupfiiiiie ie brought in. with Ihine* by our 

author to illustnite the; origin sad: developnumt of speoias. We 
liAva here ' m easy ai^ aaMM transition to. the sohjeot of the anti- 
qui1y< of man, to whiish thiapmituai of the argnms^ wotid other- 
wise seexa to have. but. a somote applicsldoa;. Alhait there xa no 
questuni a» to the esirtmice of dreoBs* sueeuMK m mmOf Ahew ara 
BuilicientLyr wida aiul nuineroes/ divarsitiro ol tyse* to iQtncxdoeu 
difilciiltieso£'t]m8a>i'redt ]|^ itit»tlm:proiiltimofhio «]%jni and 
antiquity. AnweUaakthe pbiblogi4d^»iaaimslShaOharie8t.n^ 
in the.'^jpinixuig'of thii^ wwontb.pK Rve^ora ^pKNiteriMiiiih 

pgMiieiSl^niw^ Rsknom to lie jraiatt^mik; os th^qmsitknrof 
tto Mna» wwlisriiq|[ hB«ATSH»e^ 

lution out of some fewer Am OfanimfiJ, whore ore the Unfis whfeh 


should htfftr witness to the intermediate stages of this progress? How 
iflit that we have no remains of fossil^ species to show midway lie- 
twcim man and tho lower primates P Till lately, indeed, no answer at 
^1 satisfactory had been given to this qiiestiou. Few or noromailis 
of fossil qundrumana wi've over known. Of late vorts many liixks^ 
of this kiiid have rew^arded the researches of science ; whuat the 
argument drawn fnuu tho coiTosjHjndiiig aijsonce of gniihitioiuil 
forme botweeu the recent and tho rlcisteccne mammals goes fiur to 
deal ruy the ferco of this newtivo evidence. Xor, in liiot, Have 
those pges of tho redeem b(M% of nature lun*n at all adequately 
searched in which wo should ospecinlly look for tlicso misHuig links. 

The coiinlTies of tho anthropomarphous apes, fSir Charles Lyoll 
urges, arc tiic. ti’opiwil rt*gions of AtVicu,imd tlui islands of Bom^ and 
Sumatra, lands which have boon "carcoly at all opened to science. 

Man is an Old AV'^orld type, and it is not in lirazil, the only equatorial 
region where ossiferous caverns have yot been explort*d, that the 
discovciiyin a fitssil state i»f extinct Jbrniaallied U> ihe imman could be 
looked for. Lund, a Danish naturalist, did indtnri hnd in Bnusilixot 
only extinct bIoiJis and armadillos, butevtinct guuera of fossil nomn- 
keys, all however of the American type, differing in their doutitUiu 
and otlnn* (jhararteriatics from tlie primates of the Old World. Kb- 
cent exploration anumg the Miocene strata of Kur*»po, which would 
appear te liuvi^ <‘njoyod n much warmer climatu than tlio present, 
bus brought to light not a few nunains of tho antJbropomorpboas 
claw*. Of tlieso the Dryopitfivcwa of l-Artet, obudued in 1856 from 
tho Tipper Miocene of Sutisuu, near llie Pyrenees, a gihbou or long- 
mmuMl npe. about equal to man in stutuve, has bron described by 
Professor (.>wen, and a single bone tjf the same ape ha.*i been since 
procured from a dopo.*iit of tho <!orrespo tiding age at I'lp^ielshuiiQ, 
near Darmstadt. The jawbone of a monkty 

allied in some points to tho Mycctos, or howling monkey of 
Amorira, and in others to tho Tjenuirs, lias been discovered in Eocene 
f^trata in the Swiss .lur.a by M. Kiitiinover. Dui it is not so much 
in these Miocene or Jsoccno strata as in lliu Pliocene nud Pleistocene 
and nearer tim tropics, that tho doctrine of progrt'ssiori would bid 
us look for the iliscuvery of i^me species more highly organized 
than the gorilla or the Ghimpau/.ee, which may ^^‘rvf to span the 
chaeui which £M*parates nitiu from the hightat of low'sr animal 
fumiH. 

The po.vsiljle (raiiHtjs to which this chasm may be duo are 
briolly (liHcUHsed by our author towards the close of his work, 
tho rcsearehe-s of Darwin, Wallace, and other leailin^ natu- 
ralists being made the subject' of itistnictivc amalysis and onticfam. 

Tho Siuno litdn of rettHoniug involves the cauKts which have kept 
man frem any pePceptiWu chongo of bodily Kfiucture for the vast 
period daring which we htt\*o preofof bin exietwict^'-a period long 
cnougli for wtede gi’oiipB f)f mAmnials, ouce his contemp<»r«ries, to 
have died out, whilst others hsvu undexgone orgrinic changes of 
the most extreme kind. Of these causes the chief is doubtless to 
be sought in the intellect of man, whereby he lias been onabled. 
ill the face of ebunging conditions in nature, to moititnin himsfsll' 
in harmt)uy with the w rndd witiioiit him and to make nattire sub- 
servient to his lu'ccssities and hia will. To fix afi}'thiiig like 
A date t4.n* the ondownient of man \rith the distimdivo privilege of 
this intellectual superiority is a problem i*s insiqierable os to nssign 
the first \4t:ige iu the evolution of life iteelf. But 1 here is At aQ 
events nothing in the bypothrsis of varialiou and natuTHl aidec- 
iioti that compels us to assume that from the highest jDteltigimco 
of tlie iuferiiir tuiimals to the improvable resiMm of mnn there 
was an absolutely iniuMrsible possnge. The birth of on individiuil 
of ta'ftnsceiidcut genius,, together with hi.s influence on his 
ago, comparable to tho case of a s[a4rt in vegetntion, is a phctio- 
monoii too well known in hisUiry to V. lost sight of in calculating 
the possibility of occasional plri^cs such as to eonsiitiite appaimt 
breaks iu the utbciwise continuous series of psvrhicnl changes. 

By whut but a process of ])artly unconscious seWtion, oaks our 
author, quoting Mr. f 4 alton, did nature build up within tho limit 
of three or four generations tlmt magnifiewni bre?ed of huntfui anlmAik, 
ibu race of A tticii at her prime ? Tiiough we comnder that in ‘ 
the fttriicture^of *^llcroditnr)^ Genies the mithor, as we BDoghtto 
show at tho time, aimed at more than his feundution was or dl 
able to bear, there is much in thO' origination of new points or 
qiuditire ill gifted indiriduals, and their trausmisrion by war of 
example no. lens than of blood, to exfdmn fenuation of disnnet 
national characters and even races. I'bvinigli all, as 8ir Charles 
Lyell emphaticiilly urges in closing Ms work, furt'fving hixxuself 
with tho ahlo lutvocacy of Dr. .^Vsa Grav, it is to bo Iiopt m mind 
that tliero is nothing in the doctrine of traiisniutathm, any more 
thuu in the simple extension of raun'eautiquitVy to woaksn tke 
foiuuiatioiiH of religiom That nil chaiigi's, orgii^c or inorganic, 
in the universe are and luwe been carrira on under the operaldto 
of ffxcd and orderly laws, is a view which,, so far from de- 
threnhig the Buler or eiHcient cause of oil thiiif^, tends to enhance 
hia wiflOOB^ authority, and gkity. If the succcadon of life is to be 
excised by trensinutatioir, tho perpetual adaptation of the oigs oic 
work! t&uew condiriowloaveatDeaiguinent infevourof desi]mand 
tberefere of adosiguer, on vtdldas ever, Hf H is not even rendured more 
eogent and ottracriwe. 9 e for from having a iiiaterialSstir teudfer^ 
the author of the Antig^y of dUrm may well plead that the pioofr 
wit;lr winch his work- ohounde of tlte suceessive rntroduetioxt into 
the earth, of Isfe^ sensatiiHi, insliircit, tim wtollSgenee of the bi^[)ier 
mananalw bonlering oa rensent, and, iastly, the improTahfe rmon ' 
of man himself, pieseut us with a picture of tlia evar-inerBOsiog 
dommimi of 'mioff over matter. j 

Xn his enumeration of the dii'ect preofs of the antiquity of inott 
newly acquired from exploration of tho drift and cave depositei 
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Sir Charlea Lycll has incorporated tho iiuportaut discoveries of 
worked liiiitH^ made as lately as last year in Kent’s Cavern, iiesir 
Torquay, iibaociatod with (wtli of Machairodm lalidcns and other 
extinct animals, as well ns sindlav works of man's art from Brixham. 
Wol;ey Hole, near Wells, and other ossiferous caveriiB. Kor actual 
holies i>f man he has had to look abroad to Iho uiemorabla yields 
of Bruuiquel, Mentono, Trou du Frontal, nnd else whore on tla* 
continent of Knrono, us well astothost? of the com! loelsof Fkavl.i, 
Hiid tho Delta at Jicw Orleans. His discitK.sion of the aj^e of those 
aud^ similar indices of man^s presence at lemoto times is .'nil and 
judicious. His work w'as clo.sed just too soon for llie ineorpora- 
tion of tho recent remarkable lind of a hono in tlie Wtoria (\ivo, 
Settle, recognized an iuduhitahly limunn by Mr. .Dusk and Ih-o- 
feasor Flower. His candour is bhowu in withdrawing the npinion 
ho had hu’inerly adopted on tJ»o evidence of Mr. tloikie, tlint there 
ha<l boeii fi rise of tweuly-ti\e feel since Homan times in tiie 
central districts of Seotkuid. In tnaiiing of* tlie question of ice- 
action during tho (ilacial uoriod both in (Ireat llritain, the Alps, 
Olid elsewhere, he has uin<lu valuable u.so of tho olisor Nations of 
MM. Nordeuskidld, Hiclianl Jh-owii, Kink, Deer, and othi-r.s, 
upon the phenomena exhihitcil on a roniarkable settle by tho 
Uontineutal ice of (ireenknul, giving a juirallel survey of the 
glaciation of ScaudiuaNia and the iScottish Higlilaiuls, Nvith the 
clirunologicul I'oUitloiia of the Huiniiu and (Daeiul periods. All 
these lines of evhleiice lotul up to the prohlrni of pfiramouut in- 
tert^st (it llio present time. Did man witness the striking changes 
which marked the breaking up and dissolution of the ice-sheet in 
Northern Ikirope. r' Here, though t4»o cautions to doginali/e. while 
the materials for judgment are so imperfect, our author ii^ts up see 
that he leans strongly towards an alUrmativo reply. In no part of 
his work, however, does he more eonspiimoasly give proof of that 
pluloHophiral leiuj>er and that p«.»\ver of balancing evidence which 
mark his writings thixiiighoiit. 


LIFE OF BISHOP PATfESON.* 

i T wa.s on tho 20th of September, 1871, that Bishop PaU4*pon 
wjup massacred on the island of Nukapu, and only now is 
tho autheiitu? history of his liftj preseiiti'd to us. Wo regret that 
this has not Wn given to the world with more promptitude, not 
because we think that people lia^o loi^t (ho impresiksion which his 
luistiltish life and mariyr-lihe death could not fail to produce, but 
because w'e believe that, if more e.\.pedition haa Ijeen usetl, 
wo bUouKI have had the story told us in bried'er form and with 
no abatement of anything that could interest us. As it ia, Miss 
Yonge lias given to the world two oetiivo volunu's, containing 
nearly twelve hundred pages. We can quite believe that it Iww 
been to Iut “an almost solemn work of anxiety, ns well as one of 
loYO.” She has written the life of a kinsman with whom it miust 
Imvo been a privilege to be rimnocled, and tho history of a 
work which, it is w<dl kiio\\ i, ^he 1ms herself done much to 
advance; but on no reasMUiahie principle can wo think it necep.**ory 
to have given twelve hundred pages even to tin* life of such n man 
08. Bisliop I’altcsou. A bi(»gra])hy is not a cairn wlnwe buildc*rs 
show their reverence for the <lend by the numlxu- of stones which 
they accumulate. Admitting that some notice of the home in 
W’hich a man’s earliest impress ion.s are. received form.s an eswmtial 
part of a biography, is there any reason bir Miss Yimge making ns 
familiar with the whole con nti'v -.side ; for our Imving nccurute 
details of “ the Coleridge kith and kin”; for our being informed 
that l.*adY BHtieptm’s cou.siu, tho Bishop of Barbados, was “ llie 
son of Dr. Luk«» Coleridge, one of tho thirteen children of .b>hn, 
the schoolniaaler P In fact, Mis-s Vonge linds it impos.sible to 
begin a biography any mon^ limn a work of lictiou w'ithout a 
ffonealogical tree in which the mmotest degree.s of cousin- 
Slip have a place. We confess to being more than in- 
diuorent to the anecdotes which are generally forthcoming 
concerning the childhood of those wboeo after-lives have liern 
conspicuoiia. Pattesou whs biMught up in a homo ^here the at- 
mosplie.ro was healthily religious, but the 6elf-conscion.snes8 for 
whicJi he afterwards took hiniftclf to task, and which was always 
present to him in the shape of a too mlro.'»peclive habit, inonmse^ 
piu’haiis by the solitary life which he whs ohligod to lead until it 
iiecaDie a morbid fooling, was undoubtedly developed in his early 
years in the shape of priggishness. It add.H nothing to the interost 
of his hiography, as wo think, to learn that at the ago of five he 
read his Bible and exorcised his bmiii.s as to what In'cnme of the 
fish at the Deluge, nnd that, when .‘aimmoncd to the nursery, ho 
beg^d to be allowed “ to linish the binding <jf Satan for a thou- 
saud years.” There scHims lo iis nothing prophidic of the work to 
which he gave his life in tlio fact that, when ho beard of the 
exertions of tho Bishop of Barbados alroady mentioned, during 
the West Indian hurricane of 1833, Ihe lad‘of six summers ex- 
claimed, “ I’ll be a binhop, I’ll have a hurricane ” ; especially as in 
1835 he i\M;onciled hiins^f to going to school by the thought — 
1 must go to school sometime or other, or else 1 shall never lie a 
jud^, as 1 liope to he.*' Many very commonplace children have 
. made similar staUunents coni^rning thsir future career, which 
events have shown to have been rash prophecies ; and it is with 
regret we find that a hundred and fifty pa^ axe given up to Pat- 
teaon’s life as a layman, and not merely to his own doings, but lo 
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the doings of his remote connexions, to a description of the Eton 
Monlem, and other mutters which are in no degree essential to the 
story of his life. Tlio barae fault riina throughout the book, Un- 
fm-luimtcly it appc:\is that all Palleson’s letters have been pro- 
scrvcil, from tlu? earlicat one, which was written in 1834, when ho 
wa» .•*ent lVi>m home lo recover from ecarlftt-fcvor, to an uniiiiished 
one dated September 19, 1871, and tho ahuudance of material lias 
b»M-n too giwit a temptation to his biogra]>hcr. Scores of letters are 
given whieh only prove the anient allijciiou which ho felt for 
hirt jek(iN(‘.-i find JriemlH, a fm*t to which every biugle letter 
bi,‘}ii*.s .HiiJlii*i<‘ut vviliiws. Scorns of pages ai’o lakon up with 
de^.rripli(jris of Nt.*vv Zealand bcoiiery, of the raaimei’S and 
appeiu'.'iiu’4i of llie niitive.s, which aie repealed over and 
uNt^r again ; and with bueh statemonts as llial he had roast mutton 
for tiiimor nl llie College at Auckland. And even hundreds of 
pjig<;s are given to chroiiKilcs of the mission work year by year, 
tha number of scliolars, tiniir studies, their failings, their mar- 
ri.'iges, and the like, which have already npptvarcd in the form of 
ajumal n'ports, and w'hich, by their rt'p«jtition, rather divert our 
thoughl.4 from the man who directed all this complicated ma- 
cliinerv. 

iluviug indulged in ihe.«o complaintH, let us add that even a loss 
skilful hiogrupher thiin Miss Yongo could hai*dly have faited, with 
lh(‘ muterials available, to produce a book of no common interest. 
For .luhn Coleridge lVUe.^ou was, in many respects, a very re- 
markable iiiiin. popular J^ton boy, devoted to his school, and 
foremost in its sports, he on more thou one occasion gave tokens of 
unusual juorul force of olumicter. At Oxford he was not huppy : 
one «*f his fricndB writes : — “ Ho was a reluctant and half-mtorested 
sojourner, ever h)oking back to the playing-fields of Eton, or for- 
ward to the more congenial sphere of a country pari.‘ih”j but ho 
loi>k a second class from Balliol, and was ehuded a Fellow of 
Merioij. Ikdore ordination he spent a long period on the Conti- 
nent, where he di.scovered much artistic taste, and ever after he was 
enlhii.siiistic in regard to sculpture and music; but it was at Dri^ 
den that, having ncquiri'd German thoroughly, ho gave himself up 
to the .study of Hobrow, Sanscrit, Arabic, and SjTiac, and Ixyau 
diligently to cultiviito that marvellous gift by w’hich ho was able 
in ufler years to a(!quire friuu living lexicons and grammars, in tho 
persons of his Melain.'aian .scholars, a knowledge of the many un- 
wTitten languagfjs and dialects of the two hundred islands which 
formed his diocese. Tims i>repared, he oftered himself for ordination 
in 1 854, and was placed in charge of a district church near his own 
home and that of liis uncle, Sir J. T. Coleridge. Here be was 
busy in RcbemoR for the good of his people - allotments, school- 
Jiirms, spado-husbandry, &C.— and flpecially ho was bent on having 
“ a boy's home, two cottages witli plenty of room for tho F - — 
fauiilv and eight hoys, with half an aero of gardtm, at iiL 58, the 
year.” But it was not to last long. Dishop Selw)Ti, who, before 

f oingio New Zealand in 1 841, had said to his mother, “Lady 
ktluHon, will you give me Coley F” returned to England in 1854, 
and the subject w'as renewed. Lady Dattesori had died in the 
ineantime; and Sir John Polteison, who had ndired from the 
Dench in conteLM|ueiico of innvasing deafness, delighted in the 
society of his elder son, who was settled so near lo him ; but when 
the proposal was made that he should go to the Antipode.^, his 
great grief brolm out iu tho oxehimation, “ ‘ I can’t lot him go,’ but 
even as the words w'ere uttered, they were caught back, as it wertv. 
with * God forbid I Hhould Rlop him.’ ” How great was the trial 
thus voliintarily uiidoigoiie, few can know, for few have experienced 
such a ono. NVe. can picture to ourselves uothing more atfectiiig 
than the way in which he turned his hack on his home and his 
family for ever : — 

Tie rhiMc to walk, to the conch (hut would take him to join the railway 
at Culloiupton. Tho lii.st kinses were exchanged .ut the door, and the sisteni 
who watched hiin out of itight then saw that their father was not standing 
with thoni. They con.<4uUrd for a moniGnl, luid then one of them ailently 
l«M>kcd into hio aitting-room and anw him with liis little Bible, and their 
hearts were comforlod. 

Not Ic.ss (iffecting i.4 his own letter written from Loudon on tho 
evening of tho sumo day ; — 

I w rite one line to-night to tell yon that I am, iliank God ! calm and even 
cheeifn!. J stayed a tew iniuutcs in the ehuruhyard after I left you, picked 
a tew' priinroHC hudn from dear iimmnuFs grave, and then walked on. At 
. intervals 1 felt a return of strong violent emotion, but 1 soon became calm, 
j 1 lead iiioMt of the way up, and felt NUrprlaed that I couUi master my ow*n 
I feeliiig.s si> much. 

I In Melanesia nnd among his scholars, whom ho would never allow 
! to bf^ called savages, he found his vocation ; for six years his time 
I was divided botwijon the College near Auckland and tho SotUhem 
i CfosSf the schooner iu which Bishop Selww and himself visitecl 
J tho various islands, in many instances the first white men who had 
' landed on them ; and where this was not the case, their safety was 
I not increased by the fiict tlmt previous visitors^ trading for sandal- 
I wood, had too often stirred up m-feeling their conduct, note it 
was that Pattesou’s Meszoianti-liko powers were so valuable. Land- 
ing on any particular island, he would sometimes find two entirely 
distinct fangu(*g^ spoken ; in adjoining islands the stnietuie of 
the languages w<^d sometimes show a common derivation, but all 
the words would be dilTerent. Writing after two yeaxs’ experi- 
ence to Professor Max Muller on this subject, he says: — 

Tliere is a vast amoimt of confusion oaussd by the repeated nligntidh^ 
intentional or casual, always taking place la these iuaiMia OaiM are 
over drlftiim about and Unding small colonies of people on idindd 
often severoT hundred luilee distant, the tnule winds takfaig them eaft^ 
along. In this way we find oceoskmally iteids J||||rod]ieed to Isngnsgei 
qnite dletinet in their stiucture and pbras^o^'glDwaUy, 
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How much tlioao migrations must have puzzled a man who wanted 
to •reduce to a Bcientidc svatem tliis UaUd of longues is self- 
evident. Neither were his living dictionaries and graxuiimrs 
always at hand ; tlie cJiildron whom he succeeded in torpowing 
from their parents could not winter in so high a latitude as Nevv 
Zealand, and thus every nutnmn involved a voyage of thouBands 
of miles, during which they were rotiirn<‘d to their home.-*, to ho 
picktMl up again when euninicr Hhonld rotui’n. To avoid such in- 
ten'uptions a winter school w’li.s tried on oni* <»f the Loyalty 
Islands ; hut uUiniatclv llnj hoad-quarlcrs of the mission wore 
establi.shod at Norhilk Island, Mr. Pntteson having in 1861 htMui 
conseerated hi.sbop. 

Of what lint lire Ids lUiUiifold lahonrvS were w-o must leave tho 
hook to tell. Ill tho many languages which lie hiudied, iiniTowiug 
down tho iiieauiiig of (kicu word im at lii-ht vaguoly appivlieiideil, 
until hy a jiathiiit process its Eiigli.-Ji cMpiivalent w'aa reached, he 
found ^ a congtjuial study ; and Imw reiimrliahlo wore his gilts iiiav 
be estimated from tlio feicl that ho could .‘^pculi iluently hot iewci* 
than twenty -thrive of the liiugnages of I ho Snuiheru Piudfic. Put, 
in ndditiuii to this intellc’cu ual toil, ho was Iriuislator, priuler, 
ftchooliiia.*iter, iiavigato 3 % builder, gardener, liivuuiv, for there weie 
no servants in the eptahlishmeut. Idle was a communal one; .*ju.l 
if idelanei iiins had to hecoino cooks, or gardeners, or laruicr?', they 
could tiiily do so hy iirst .seeing ibciv teachers cooking ov guinh u- 
ing. The discomfoitn uf such a Hie were uiiiiiy, iilthougli PitttrS(‘u 
uever ref-rred to lliem eveept lo say that the fahlidioiiMie.ss 
of his early years had becJi ctuiqiiered ; and yet almo.sl at the la.st 
he ‘^woiidoied how any one could po to sea for pleasure; he 
always felt dizzy, headachiiig, and inuihje to read v\ it h couiforl ; 
tilt'/ food v\a.i greasy, and there wa.s a goiieral srei.^e of diit uiitl dia.- 
oomfori.” On shore in New Zealand his aenumuodalitui consisu d 
of throe rooms togetluii* 17 feet by 7,” and these wen* oft« ii 
(jcciipii'd by eoaghliig and sneezing Melanesians during the. 
frecpient epideniica of inti uenza, the Tliihoj» giving up to them bis lx‘d 
and his warmest mgs, and nursing them with the lenderest 
an.viely. Still harder must his life have been when, as the work 
extended, it became nocessiiry to reside for weeks together on some 
small island whero there was the nucleus of a Christian Chureli. 
Thus in i860 ho spent somo weeks with only ono English cipii- 
nanion in a. native hut on Mota, the only furniture Iwing four 
Oo\.es, which xvoro tables, di'sks, mid chairs in turn : — 

As to iK'ds, wfl’i not the whole floor hoforo us ? Now 1 saw flu* ndvaulai'C 
of having Imaight ]i1anks from N<>w Zeahuul Ui niako a floor. Wv all hail 
U'Yol tu 1i<* on at aiglif, and, when you au* tiled eriuugh, a gogd 
bjiuioth plank <it a box doesjiist as well as a insittreh.*,. 

And yet, with nil these lunnifold duties imi '.riouHly claiming 
his time, he steadily luaiuUincd habits of oludy, tjivihg an hour ! 
from 5 h> ^ daily to Hebrew, rcadiug also w'lth the young 
jMiglishineii whom bo was training for ordination, and eagerly 
(hu'ouriug all the biist books wliieh from tiiuo to time wore 
published in lilurope. It is instructive to road the comments uf 
ail ablo man removed by half a world from the talk of clubs and 
societies. Thus ho writes to one correspondent about Maurice : — 

I don't charge him w'illi livresy from his citnndpoint, but renu-mlnT lluit 
ytiu have not been brought into eoutaot -wi^h Quakers, Soeiiiians, ^tc., and 
fh'it be niMV' coiiecivo of away uf roeonoiling ntclapliysically dilliciiltic.M 
Aviiieii a Til' iiilcrior hut le.ss in((uiMtivc and rorsvhvndvr ('rcaf pronouucos 
for <fw7/'Mm|ily contrary to the word of ttod. 

Of ProfesHor Jowett ho wrote, soon after tho publication of Jii^saya 
and llemciaa : — 

I hope that men, ^.specially hisliops, who don’t know and cannot under- 
Maud Jouett. wou’t attempt to write ttgain^t liini, A mail niuHt know 
Jowett, be behind the curtains (to) know what he means by the pbnisf'ology 
lie UM’s. 

Jle reverenced profoundly the Huthor of the Chrintian Year, 
Bishop Culeiiso ho utterly gave up, aud in 18G6 ho wrote: — 

I don’t see that men ai'c better men or liuinhlcr (’hrJ.stian.s bceausc they 
know something of geology beyond what tlidr fathers know. Hero is all 
the educated World worshipping John Stuart Mill os an idol, uml Stanley 
quotiiig in his scriiion as objevtloiiablo a passage of Mill as could w^ell lie 
w'vitten. 

Tlie floerct of PatteRon’s success — for we proRumo that no ono 
will Hay that his laboura were iiiiaucec»sful-~ lay more perluips in 
the wise and loving way in which he regarded lii.n piipila than in 
his intelloctual powers. He set forth his own idea of a missionary 
* in u letter to a friend in England W'hom ho asked to select fur 
him a suitable recruit 

A mail who takc.s the Hentlincntal vievv of coral ialnndA wul cocoa-nuts of 
courjio is worse than usalcas ; a inon ivoasc.swl with the lilca that he w making 
^ a sacrifice will never do ; and a ninn who thinks any kind of work “heiicalh 
ii gentleman ” will be simply in the way. 

On onotber occasion bo wrote 

llalfvducatcd men will not do for this work ; it is not at all probable that 
such men would really underatond tho natives, love them, aud ilvo with 
them ; but they would lie great dons, keeping the natives at a distance, 
awtttning ihut. they could have little in common, &c. ... 1 must not 
run the risk of the mission being swamped by w'cU-iiit«ntioncdbut uutauglit 
jueil. We must have fftntlumaH of White colour, or else I must rely wholh-, 
as 1 always meant to do chieily, on my black gentlemen, and many of them 
are thorough gentlemen in feeling and conduct, albeit they donU wear shoes. 

A man who could write thus would be likely to dockrei— 

I have quite learned to believe that there are no savages anywhere, at 
‘least*among black or oolouied people. Savages (/Btheallcd) an Fridays, 
If you luiow liow to treat them. 


Wo have not space to notice nt groatcr length the wisdom, mth 
wlpch he set about tho task of teaching these he^en peoples, 
building up oven on tho foundation of their suijowtitions^ finding 
in evoiy alight yuaroing after something better his point tfappia. 
Nor can wo do more than record tho way in which he shnu^ 
from all publicity; writing as he did hopefully yt^ fearfiilly to his 
rtilationa, ho always entreated that hi.R letters might not be pub- 
liflicd. 

I cjtn’t write hruthcrlv letters if they ore to be treated as public properly. 

. . . . JVo onr in I'.ngUiid I’an be a indge of the mischief that letters 
(>c4‘aMon M'heu printed onitrary to my W'Uh by friends. 

It is, iiidood, a quest um whether a biograplior has the right 
to ]mblihb tho letters uf tlie cbcul, oien with tUo consent of exocu- 
tors aud reprefleiitutivcs. There are siivoral Jotters which passod 
IsiiwwiJ Piittesoii s futlier and himself which we cannot think were 
intended by either of the wrilers to Ui seen by a third person. We 
forbear fiMim quoting them; tlioy pres<^nt lo us a standard of eoiiit- 
Uiiohs such a&few iiin hope to attain, and such pustiagefl tuiLkcthe^: 
volunioR more suitable 1 o take their placo with Bt. Thomas a Keuipis 
anil the “ Coufessionfl of St. Augustine,’* and to be road ns a devo- 
litiual c.\erd.'?e, than to lie on drawing-room tables or to be among 
the attractions of a r.irculnting library. Jt. i.s a privilege to n^ad 
:‘ii(*h letters, but without ihom w« have b<;foro us the life story of 
11 iiinn of no ordinary power, calm nml clear of head, warm of 
lio.irt, piiLiofit of Hpirit. As 0110 of his New Zealand friend H de- 
him, lie was ‘^fearless us a man, tender as a woman, 
j-howiiig bot h the best sides of human nature.’* He lunied his 
lijie!,. Mil fuir prospects, and Ihoiigh thero wero majiy reasons for his 
ri*\‘>iiiug lOiighiiid, if hut for a brief time, he steadily lived his 
hibiu-ionis liio for more than si. vicen years, until ho fell a victim, 
\irtually, lo tho iiijiaeit} ami violence of English tradem. 

Such a lilo, with its grand lesRoiiR of uuseltislmess, is a blcsRing 
and all houuiir to the ago in which it lived; the biography 
wliieh we have here reviewed cannot be studied without pleasure 
and prolil, and indeed we should think little of the man who did 
not libft from tile study of it better and wiser. Neither the (.’hurch 
nor the nation which produces sucli sous need e\cr despair of its 
future. 


MOUNTAIN, MKAIXBV, AND MEKR.* 

W E have little doubt that, as a rule, it is tho keenest s|v»rts- 
nien who have the most intense appreciation of the licnuticb 
of natiurc, and to ilio.se who love the country aud hiiu* a sympathy 
with sport, there is no nioro agiveablo rending than an unpretendinir 
hi'ok by a sporlHinnn. By sportsman,*’ we do not men ii iiie niiJIion- 
11 ire who phiyR into the hands of atump orators and cocimey 
political economist s ; who over-preaerves until sport chaiiges lo 
slaughter; whose hiircB sw^arm in hin coverts like tlcas in on Amb’s 
burnous, and who roassAcres his hand-fed pheasants us he riU on 
the cushions of an etisy chair. Our idea of a Rport-sman Jr the man 
who either leaves his preserving alUigother to nature, or only 
nssislH her flutficiently to counteract the encroachinenls (if poa(*hern 
and pot-hunt(‘rs. Hir game may be great or small ; ho mav follow 
tho chase in tropical forests or in tlie siiburbR of a city, ffo may 
bag elephants or crocodiles, gudgeon or sporrowR ; but so hmg as 
he follows the chnse fairly, ho has a fair claim to be recognizi^ as 
a sportsman. When such men take the pen in hand, it will 
generally ho found that they have some gift of writing. Enthu- 
siasm of any kind is apt to he eloimmit, while it is sui'e to awaken 
the dordiant sense of poetry which has betm niu-secl unconsciously 
in a course of solitary sport. Sir Cornwall HaiTis, tbo “ Old Forest 
Ranger,” Gordon Gumming, and a long catalogue of kindred spirits 
rt'iulily occur to us as cases in point. These men would preoaUy 
nev<>r"have taken to tho pen had they not been impelled to 
write a n^coni of their sporting adventures. Some of then} at 
leiibt had no special literary gifts. To single out an instance, 
tlio pages of Cuminiiig: are for tho most part monotonous 
records of butchery, written while arms of piticision were as yet 
comparatively in Ihcir infancy, and huDtc 3 *a still had much to 
learu U8 to the nnatomy of the beasts they iKunbarded. Yet 
Ciimiiiiwg'fl nccoiuit of his midnight watchiugH by the solitary, 
ftiiintiiinR in the desert contain enough of nervouR pootr}* to set no 
a .ohoal of pootaslers of the aickly flchool,find Biev might be studied 
will) profit by mannerists of the brush who w^rvilely copy tho stock 
.^uhjcelR of Academicians. We niny refer to this'little volume of 
Mr. Davieaaa b«dnp in its way another illuRtration of our theoiT. 
Its sabjeciR are of course comparatively tame, b<TauRC he sought 
his sport in England and Wales. But if the book has none of tbo 
dramatic gnmdiMir of tho epic, whens 1 he h unter*s life is staked on tlio 
ptendinoss of his nerves, on tho other hand it w pcn'adcd through- 
out by tho graceful melody of a natural idyl, .and the doUiila of 
sport are subordinated to a dominating sense of the beautiful and 
picture^ lie. To us tlif> (rreat ehimii of a book of this Icind lies in. 
its ivviving so many ot' the briglitor associations of ones early 
existence. 

J^'or an alliterative title, MiMnimn, Meadow^ and Mtre is veiy 
fairly deacriptivn of the contents of tho volume,, although it 
makes no reference to the autbor’.s ofl'-days of sea-fishing. Mr. 
Davies shot and ilRhod for the most part among the Wokh 
mountains and the Shropshire meres and the streams that meander 
riirough the flat meadows of the neighbouring counties. Ho nevershot 
over properties where a strong stofr of keepers was employed, and 

• Mountain^ Meadow^ aud Mere, Uy G. Chrktoiihcr Davies. Henry & 
King & Co. 1873. 
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he fleWom tished where^ the watew wore strictly preserved. 
VVh;it ho eujays most in the way of sport is wud shout- 
iiifr, lutd wo thoroughly eympathizo in the taste. lie Itkcs 
hliin:/ u mixed bag in rough walking thi-ough piclureSfiue scenm-y, 
or fulluwiiig wild-fowl aud wateMowl into their lonely hnnnta at 
uhv nf. (Jiuhle hours. As to Iho wilder tishing which lifts so luanv 
o!' luM <'h«ptors we are not sure. Fishing is a salliciently prt?- 
c .irioub Import at bi«< , even when you make your cants in the choifMist 
tijlujoii pools, or in tho most touipliug trolit wau*r lliat ever wna 
\v.iu;h :{i. It si‘01118 to us an oxtHJsteivo strain on tlio ptith;nco to sot 
yournslf to circumvent the coarser lish under unlavourable condi- 
tions, when they liiivo boon nindo unduly wary by pci-bistcnt perse- 
cution. Vot wo envy the teiuiKr.uneni llntL is ealisfied 
with lilUe (uid enjoys ditRculties ; that ejin content iUelf witli pikt! 
ill Iho f.UH’nce of salmon, and can hill hack ujioa bait wlicn the dies 
Kiil Jus .* lure; that tiikcg genuine }ileRsiire in pulling up night liiic-j 
and Iriiinuei-s, and can enjoy a rough day's soa-lishing bv way of nw- 
aU' r. Wliat gives sport its zest with nicri like Mr. JJavies* is their 
j*iijoyinout of the scenery and burrouiulingb into which tlu-ir pursuits 
lead liioin. And lutni who hue JCnglisU luiliire in her milder and 
Ipneler l<»nus, aud who dislike being jostled hy tho cvovmU oi* 
t lUi i>l:i who swiu'iuto the fasiriouahlit puints of atlr>icli< 3 ii,i;ii:.,ht do 
i.jih'li woii-o than tiiko liiin for thoir guide, liis voluiuv iiiLr«)dr4e(*s 
\‘,s to iii.'uiy a district whose oIu«niis to most people are tiltoi^ellier 
iJiiiauiAliiir. Theiv are the hhropsliire lueves, I'ur insiinu e, hing in 
tlic hf'jiulirul country that siiiTunnd.s tho \\'relvin. 'J'ho little luwn 
ol I’dh snu'ie, the bi'sl headipDiilers for osploniig iln iu, is in llm 
ijimiediau.* neigh boinliood of the greiii-*&l ni tln‘m ' Ai-lViuen*, tho 
t'iejjle .[ jiiL'i'e — wliich hears tile sanu* n.inie. Tlie depies.-.iojis in a 
jijvltily uiidnhitiiig coujitn' all bee., idh-d witli w.mU v. allhongli 
rivMj;:' i»f tin-in the water has dniiried aw'ny in the course ot'linie. 
M'lw i'.‘ i i nineli bogand nioorljtijilJnit tbi* baJiKsof llie ni“it‘iiie i.ften 
rie]:I> Mo.'.l 'd' them are ^eipie.^t en d fr«)in life and ciilli- 

\.iti.jn, .'Ltl as u oolij'e'iiienei* (hej^ are fiu oavile haunts of the 
t-Iuer VM.Jeilov. 1 , find an* lVe<pie.iitlY the n-'-int fd'ihe nn or birds of 
]:;u-»ui.'e. 'J'hi* wee<|.-n t list overgrow tlieir .-.luillow inargiiH in rank 
iu ■.an!i!ie(‘, itu* delighls oflhe pike and the bun* cd' the JUlunMuen. 
e.i ' .e;t...iMbie breeding-places. Wi* e^m oitiierive IVw' seen.’S 
iiMiV’ Oil tan 'pu* in the culm of a sinumei d.iy tbiin one 
oi th".-' loM'ly sheets of water, with tin* lloeks t»t‘ 'A\.ins 
liuatiev oi\ the blacl. poli-.hed '-iivl'ace, while lU..' «ii\e)s 
nr* lug in the skirts of tho weed and tin' n.eds are “ aln.e 

with the loA’ Sungs of the rei'd w'rt'iis." Or, by way of change, 
we in;iy iiccumpaiiy Mr. l)a\ies Into the jm untuiuoiis couiilrv 
Ik’wuid r.U! \Vel.>«h border. lie lalws u.s up {.» h»nely pools and 
ti'^ni.s, tiuubtiess the prupirtv of smiie nno and supposed to be 
rtrietU |>re.ser\ed, yet lying ho far ont of tho beat of kc*eper> that 
ina;> poiu h them in a tuliiruMo .senw*. i»f security. We innst 
obsiTve, in ju.sticc to Mr. ()a\ies, lluit all Ihe poaching expedi- 
Li..iiS he «>w!is to were iiidisciernuis of ids yentli, and he keep.s 
the SIS' IV ; ol tho jm-cise loealiU of these exjduits. lie fir.'^t came 
np iD n*U‘ i.r llie.m on a boyish (lird-nealing expeflilion. The black 
water, with its tall rushes and flags, was girdled «iii three sides 
by a Ix lt ol'glo.nuy iir-lroes. A heron who had Wii iisbing there, 
before the iutixhI of the schoolboys ro»*' in bis heavy lliglit »in 
tlieii* iipj-reacli, and they saw *‘ejriliiig ahoiit and hreu king the 
e.'iliMiv ; id' the waiter, doy.i*ns uiiddn/.*ns ofbiglirown b:u:k-iins pru- 
i'-etiiigi.o i\ 4 ’ the .Mirface/’ Tile linshclengt'd to uion.'ti’vcnrp, aval to 
boys on the r.nnble Liu* U nipUition was iriesislible. Tlu* inhiibiuinls 
of the pool wen* pretected by the Uiicket.sol ru.-ltes, and the hshing 
v.as liy no u»e;wi« fivu twun danger. The «-arp must be. w.'ided for, 
and till boiloni W'as bog and W’as covered with a tivaeherous 
llivoicli'oi of inutled roots. That, of eouise, eiibiiiuvd the »-b.;nu 
nf the .‘.poll to the adveiilurons young si’apegraee^, who wm-e b;ilu 
weightr into the bargain ; althougli a middle-aged angler iui;/ht 
lumsider tlm ebunce of a lx»ggy gruMi a decided driiwi»aek on llm 
<l.'.y*A am (1. •lenient. IW W'ay of pi*ndant to Dm oool of the c.irj), we 

hu\o a picLmo of another that was .stocked with ti'm-li. The teueh 
pool wd.* surrounded by a wood of luedinwal oaks, broken into 
glides that were sentte vail over with s'dver birches, while under llm 
oak-tree,- was a per ft ’ci slirubhery of rhododi-udrons, h»a«leil iu Um 
s».‘ison Ol the tench-Iishing with their goiveon.s ni!is.-.t^‘.s of blosstiin. 
livjyood tim rli.idodeudrons were lads of water-lilies, growing 
luxunaiitly in the mud in whicli the teiudi faUeiu d, and making it 
e:n*.es'dNeiy ditnciilt to Uiuiiiig»< the lino ami the lloat. No 
kt>.-» beanufiil iu its way, uud eun nioi« h.ird to liMi, is tlm 
stream whii.C; Mr. Pavics sele(:t ‘4 n-^ the l■epre.^enl.lli^e bccno of hi.s 
‘'burn b.dmig." Here the niedies of tin* 4 ‘raft come into 
pUy, for in .sumo places there i.’- no eo\cit ui all, and in <ithcrs 
ibeiv* i' a groat deal too nuieU i.) be pIeM-;nil. Wbere tho brook 
hows nl«-T!g opi^n mciidov;, Avlih tin i»vigbl iioomljiy sun shining on 
the doir sliidlow water, you imif'l .crouch dowji ul a distance to 
watch for Iho dark jsh.nlow's that conn*, iloatimi- np to the smTace, 
ami tlico drop youv liy light us thistlodowii right over the b^gge^L 
of tUcvr*. Ibit soou t’hobrenk goes tumbling downhill in a ra])id 
HitePiun hand' pools and cascades, iu th« flei'pchuniu*! it has worked 
for U'-elf under the arching boughs of aldci>aml hii/els, thickly iii- 
4i‘ViMC4'd with thorny bvauibles. Then again, thcro is iiotliiDg for 
it. bni to wade, pitiing vi'ur way oier the slippery stones ns you 
))wiV can in the clarlmes'*, piU-hiJig u ahovtenetl line with a siiiglo 
tly into tlu* bit.s of broken water abend of ><*u. And that, too, is 
gioiioius Hshing lor a boy, idtiioiigh by no nicftns the kind of 
npbrt tlud rocommuuds ilself to elderly gentlemen of rbouuuitic 
tendeneif’S, however aenhitivo may bo their appreciation of tho 
Wiitiful. 

Thttw arc some ploaattut chapters on rfnxiling— mbbitiug, vrild* 


duck Rhooting, il'c. — iulersporBed with sumo avowedly iictitioiu 
adventures which we like the least; but decidedly the most 
chiirnctcri.stic of Ihosi' which do not treat of iishiug is tho one 
which gives the ston of fidog-hiuil iu Uie IWwyns. The Borwyus 
are a range of liills to the east of llala, givmi up to sheep pasturea. 
Kveept for thi> sheep and the sliephenls, tho upper giMunds oro 
almost deserted ; the waUcivd pupukilion is gjthered into the 
luiinlcls and rarmliuU 4 >e.s in the low'cr valksys. in nuch a country, 
when an iulolligeni <log once acipiiro.s a tasto for mutton, he may 
do hicalcnliible miPcUief before Ik? is bunted down, and, like a 
Avcasel in a j)imltry-yHvd, he kills apparently for the meie pleasure 
of Iviiliiig. The Ikuwvvu shcep-farmei’3 had been terribly uc- 
tiiuiz{*d b\ an anim.Tl tluit long eluded (h*tec.tioii. At leugih she 
was ideiiLilicd, and j>r<.)v*ed to bt> a ‘bjack and Avhile foxhound 
bitch; but all hough every one who could prociire a gun carried 
one, no one had .saccei*deil in gt'tling a shot at lK‘r. At Inst tho 
wliol»3 ooiinlrv r»»t.c ; a rrgubii' hunt was orgaui/cd with twelve 
coiijdc of foxla^unds, and a motley Held, mounted and on 
and ariiicd witli tdl manniii* of weapon.^. Mr. Jkiviea 
dcsciibes llic scene ii\Livmelv \i\idly; tho picturesf]uo grandeur 
of tin* wild Lr’('n> I hey w'en* drawijig, iho cidhusiaslic e.x cite men t 
nf a cka.-vc iu whicli .'ill were so deeply intcn'sted. 'I’hc sheep- 
killer was viiiWiHlal hi!-!, iuidtii. ii all the pursuers went to wovli iii 
earnosl. He ltd them t»\cr luounlaiii and moor, rtwk aud bog, 
until the hunt btg.m to tail oil’ like Filzjauiea's train in tin* Ltnh/ 
of l!i*‘ Lnlkt:. Ihil in the hunt on Ibe IVrvvyii!^, the villages sent 
out fresh rt‘l»i\s. as tin? elM.-.! .'Wept by, and wlien one set ga\t! oaci* 
ill r-lu.,.r t xb.iustion, ihero wn.s anolher rcaily to pn^^+i on in its 
place. Tlie jiiL'Iit llii*\ Were brought to a check in till' diivk- 
ne.-.s. Thf.sconil d.iy they drew everything blank and lioLiled in 
\ain. On tin* ihiitl, when tln*y were iiboLit to give U]> in tlespair, 
news wiei brt 'light hy ii qn.irrvmim that the object of pur.-uit was 
King oil a I’tielc ii|.j)aiviitly exhausted, and sne wa.s stalked, sur- 
rfii:-.ih‘ti. and shue. I'ln* nnrratiM'! is told vvilli spirit, \rt its chief 
nil i-'l i> in ill* ft.ree {iii..l faith rii]iie.n.s d!' ilnj Iticiil coliMirlng whicli 
Air. Da vies iiep.irls to it. It is tliat, indeed, whieh makes the 
wluik* td* bis little \ .»lniiie sin h bviglil reading. A via tif ]ioetie»l 
di .-s'liptiou nms Ihr-nigh Ihe wholr; but Mr. Davie, tcmt siicrt- 
iicf.. truth of detail to form of exp^es/ion, uudeirh (h*serIplion 
i- r»‘dei-iiied tVoni the reproindi of niouotouy by a dislinei mid 
characterUtic individnidity of its own. 


KJd'NA.* 

1- hoM* seMoin rcail a more inelancholv book than ^^lif^. Tho 
vV whole story is pitched in the minor key, aud nothing can 
excreil the jdain then ess of the suuiewliiit mcjqn’ti iin'lody that 
re.siilts. (.Character and circiinislanco tiro alike bad ; hud 1h(*y heeii 
more powtvful, they would have hud tlie higher quality of Iviio 
tragedy, but tragedy pn supposea a ceitain )iowep and passion to 
wliieb our pTe.-eiil author in apj>aiently uutible to rise. XVeakiiesa 
indeed ia the inherent defi'Cl ol' Elaw^ jus it wua of Athvniimti 
Priunj, AVell com eived slud tenderly touched as is the blory of 
ibis Anglo- Italian girl, it fails in all that const itub-s sn)»erior 
cxi-elleiico by wiuit of force. Jt i.s milk for biibes, wdih water 
suYHSjuhled ; ami though tin; mili; is swi'Ct and tho water pure, 
the diet is imt invigorating. The heroine. Hkmu, who goves lier 
iijiiiie to the book, is a beivuliful cliimicler enough seen from a 
distaiiee; elo&e at hand slio would bo hoiribly lii\‘8<iiije. ISln* is 
not bc.'intifnl in pi*rson, for, like Percy in titfU'ntiow Prionj she 
is diTuletlly jdiiin. save for her «*\es.' liiiL* eyes being iiii])era- 
ti\e ami pai*t of tin* furuituwi of a heroine, .and tho jipoper use 
<»f them us nece.^wary for her salvation ns orthodovy. JhiL 
though hhe is “plaii\” i-yes wliieb are ** large, and surt,iiml limpid, 
;iiid black as tlie blaekesl velvet/’ will, as wo all know, reileeiu 
tho most homely ftMiliires, and make oven ii snub aristocratic. 
.Mnr.'overshe is gv.aeeful in movement, and with ahigh-bml uir about 
lu r which is umniotnkablo oven when she is only “a bit liu^sie. ” of 
fifteiMi, lumgiy and shabby niid uLhaly uiicarc?d for. In oliaracler who 
In simjily faultles-i. Her piilitMico is hublime, hor nn.'seltishness 
angelic, her devotion pnllu-tic; but with all this she. liieksi tho 
pr e.-eji.e of im.re active (|irdilies to individiiali/.e and coiiserubito 
lier, to make. lu*r more, than a im-re type, and to round her oil’ into 
Hvi.ig vvouuinhood. She is loo much aflisr the piUlern of thoso 
statues which represent a single viriiio or a Ringlo aentimont, hucIi 
lib pi' l.v. i< -igiuitiou, rhaiiu, palleuce, pity, and the like; atatuos 
which e:.press no 4>lher clnolion t^r aitributo of humaiiitv ihun 
tld'j our <.r wliieb eieli is nie.'iiiL to be the symbol. Or perhaps wo 
may I -Ke hera.-ili'o misly for linn tlesb and blood; u giul Niobo 
seen all in te.'.rs, but .sem oulv as a fair face luuung the clouds; a 
shinjiijorv crejvliav as inlanirible «s Urn vaixiuvs of whicli aha is 
formed. It i-'l a gie.it mistake in autlioi's to make thoir heroinea 
too jierfect ul* their siovh'b loo mehinoluily. Fv cry tiling wants iU 
energizing forej*. and loima’.’tV is im t.\i*cptioii to the rule. All 
saintiinuss iu a ehuracter. and all widne.ss in alife,are apt topiudnce 
H certain vagucrui.ss, w hich ends by wearying tho most good-naturnd 
and the least initiible reador. 

Had Fk*n.'i been ‘teiverhKiked ” by Romo malevoloiat witch, tiha 
could not havoWeii mfiro- nainfully dovoted toatUTow than wo find 
har in this Italian tale. In tier chilliond hslf-fitarvod, cruelly beaten, 
neplwted, and ill-treated by “ la ciigina,” who hiitee her for eotna 
unexplauied c^mee connected with her black velvet eyes ; in her 
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ii^olescimce deceived by the man and defrauded of (lie love to 
which she had ^dven lieraelf; in her happier wi>niHn 1 )ood bereaved 
ahn( 7 Ht us soon an it had loarnt its hap])inefls *, her very luattjrnily 
biif tho sa<l rnfU-jf of her widowhocnl, and the joy of the one never 
nhln to Ijpal the lieart-breKk of the other — we wondtu* why fluch an 
lomfli ndiujf cmitnre should have been so aevcitjlv licour^red, and 
hold it railier burharoiis to lay st> many stripi's on ber tender back. 
At least she might hint* licen left to live in peace and ba])p’iness 
vviih her luisbund after 9)10 had won him to her love.” It avus 
hard to bhool him just ns he had bt*giin to repent of his follv and 
to love the light Ja th?r than dnrlcnes.^, and w’u owe the aiitbor a 
grudge Ibr (his piling up of tho agony when wo think wo might 
h,‘iM‘ bc(‘ii let i)(i' with a litllo Hunshino. 

(ironing up nnd living in such an ntmosplinro of doprer-si<in. it is 
not to lx* wor.dcrod at if I'/lena is Houiewluit sickly and without 
^'dt." Slu} icjiiimld one of some delicate plant fcohly struggling 
into lift' in the dump shade, whore no eiinlight ever jicnel mil 0.^=1, and 
wlifiy there ai'c ulwajs dank dead leaves and the drippings of <»ver- 
Icinjri’.ig boughs. (Jf course the plant must Iw sickly and colour- 
les.^ in such a habitat; and a woman in I'Ucua’s eii’cimisffin«*c.«»ofcver- 
(lo\vi ug tour!? and perpotuul ghxnii nill also an naturally !•»* iVcbl.j 
and d» pn s-ed. It is 11. pity she had nut st) much time of vigorous 
hnppinobs allotted to her as would have allowed her to Iktoiiic a 
tulle more robust 1 ban .she i.s or at least have £illowed her to be, 
us it were, dritsl ; for, though she conies into one gleain of sunshine 
ill hei‘ misiu'ubly clouded life, it is but a wulery gU-ain at the be.^t, 
aiul soon ]i;is':e.s otf, lenving a deep# ‘i* gloom tlnm llmtit hii.s ilium iiied 
find disper.s< (l. The consequence is, that the book is a.s it were 
iheup ^\ ilh tears, and that Wo never meet lilt'iu without .seeing 
her I ry or being e\]UHd(‘fl to cry for her. 

'I'lie character of J’auline, whom sho C 4 ills her sistiT, but who is 
only Ik'Y st(‘pmothevs daughter, also wants more “ mHlviii},*- uni.** 
A\'e grant that certain girls nreuboniinahly <11.^10 vu I and treacberons 
and deceitful about their ^i.> 1 el• 3 ’ ]o\ers, as abouf most o 1 her things ; 
bill there ought to bc* a .sirungcr mo 1 i\«* assignisl than lucre giilLsh 
A'loiily for micIi a pTaxe amount of ilirtalioii na takc.s place belwei ij 
I'Ji nu''*belrotbcd, 'larco, and Ihispri lly bright ly-colonnHl but terllv, 
111!-, brilliant hnighing coonette, who i.s made t<i look only Hgfil 
aud frothy, bin who ought, by all the rules td’ art, to luivo been 
shown as sonielhing stronger than froth - bad, not only naughty. 

< liiTish MUiity i.s n repn heiisible thing enough, but it ba"i not .stulf 
in ii, for eontinuous Imsenns.s; and Pauline is very basf*. Tlint 
>l..rco .'-hoiild many Mleniv, or rather her fortune, all the .siuuo, 
w liel her ho loves her quusWster or not, and thinks he d«>e» no 
hiiini, but on the contrary that he does his duty liku u nuui, is 
tlmrunglily Italian. (.>iir author is too ]Mire-mu’ded to haM» iidd«'d 
whiil the real Italian would hate accepted ns the solo solace of his 
position — the H}U'cdily«aTrangod niavviHgu of I’auline, probably Avitb 
the liter's dearest friend, and tho tear.H of poor lachrymose Klcna 
forgotten in tho luughtor of bright curly-beadcd J’auline. A hint 
of iliis kind would have revolted the Pritish public; but it would 
lijiAc hoeii etliuically truer than Marco's conversion to his wife, and 
J*iin line’s being suflci'ed to esciipo into the liaiida of a dcti'sled 
AiisIriMti. 

W'e cannot bclp thinking, too, tJiat Marco was wonderfully uri- 
wis»* in renmiiiing at Sail (’esorc, compromised a.s he was iii the 
cifort oft lull small toAvn to remain one of the many muinbei’S of 
“ lull. I I nn." True, ins father was ill ; but tin? siuallast amount 
of leasouing faculty would Imvo told him that it was bettor for 
)iim to .« lAe his own life, and leave his father, if needs must, to 
die wiilioiit liif? persoiuil mperiritendencc, than to miiain for 
cciifiin iirrev^t. and execution. All his other friends fiiH’apeHl in 
tie* hreat liiiig tiiue allowed between tho collapse of tho Jdbcral 
mo \4 iucul and the return of tho town to its old rulo; ,and the 
Papal t luu’riuiient luwl wisely enough connivt^d at thi.s escape of 
l!ie cujupi’omiMMl ; butMan:o, who was iho leader and the boldest 
ynii-it of them all, who had nmclo hiuiiadf the most proiiLinent of 
all and had iiiust to Iok*^ chose to muiain. Nidhiug i:an ho weaker 
than the iJiJiio ivasoiis given for this suicidal rashness. No doubt 
the jiieit of cuusiiltin^r his owm saftrty wdien his father was dying, 
tlie thought uf deserting the old man in his la.st extremity, of 
leavinghif* young wife iihine with such a charge,” may have lioeu 
“itpu^iuiui tix every feeling of his wann and generous heart”; 
but tlic.‘*e very 1^419071*^ would linve forci'd h sounder decision from 
a Siino and coJlerted ht-wl. He know that lie would be .'xliot if he 
remained; and it rc/illy seems a rather odd method of calcubiting 
• virtues imd weighing proprieties for a man to do that which 
he knows will (deprive liis young wife of his protection for ever 
bccjuiBc ho will not lot her liiar aloiio the distivsna and trouble con- 
.Mcqnent on his father’s death. IMeii who are so iuteiwoly domestic 
, us 1 his do not venture iuto the stormy sea of politicH, If they 
prefer home to evoii their own safeh', they aro not likely to do 
tliiji'/tt by Avhich they will find their necka in a noose luilcss tlioy 
inyki? gotid tlunr eacape; and, had Miu'co thought so nmeh of hia 
faiiiily dutic.s, be would have iulerftsrtid less in political matters. 
ThesKi ajti the slips in the logiiad rondering- of gharacter which 
malm sueli books a« Meum bo puerile. Of course as Marco insists 
on romaiuiug, he is taken and shot; by th#-*' irony of fate” tho 
command of tlio sliooting par^ devolving on his bosom friend 
Ixmis, who, in his turn, bas always loved Elena to distraction, 
thou|jj[b he has been as pure and loyal as be is devoted. 

Alter the death of ner husband Elena poiwea into a kind of 
clouded state of mind, from wh'ieli abo is only awakened by the 
birtJi r»f bor little boy, whom she however regards more as a bit of 
Ham thin her own c^d* She must have wade satW a dt^Hres* 


inog playmate for the little fellow, for die never smiled when she 
spoke. « The blow, tliat had fallen on her had boeu too heaw for 
hor to be agjiin vvhnt she hod been, and smiles would probably bo 
never hers again on earth”; and “even in speaking to her child, 
gtmtle and cari;»t>hig us wre her ways and words wi th him, her 
face nm er lost itft c.xpresslon of sadiies^ or her voice its loucdting 
melnucliuly.” Thus tho diord of iv-isery is eoiuplote. In 
boginniug we sec bur os a girl of lifleeu who has “ something in- 
c.Ypxv9»ibly luoiiniful in the aii.\ious timidity which marked her 
featuri\9,” whoso “ large dark eyes had a siul wistful look, as if 
for over ploarliug fixr sciincthing — for sonicthiug which she could 
never httve”; in the middle she is a young wife comin^r to a 
home where the furiiiiiire frightens hor and nialtes her think of 
ghoMs, whi le she covers her face with her handa and the tears 
tnckle fa»t thvouph her sluuder hiigers, where she knows that lier 
busbiind d«>e«4 not love bor ami that lie dixs love hor ; itt 
the cud, after u brief mumeiit of maniiMl hauphic.^s when she lias 
won Marcus low, j-he is a widow looking to awith us her rcleuso. 
Why hfi.'S thii- author thought it nwi-si.-ary to give his — or her — 
rcicler.Mliuj'c little jCb.'»ons in italiaii w hich perpetually break up tho 
page iiiiii cull tlie e\e ilowri U» the foot-nolO ? It i.s to bix Biippofed 
Hull Marco and lilc.jai, “ la ciigimi ” and Pejuna, sjxak in Italian 
all tlu'imgh. Wliy, then, with two-thirds ot tho t'onb*nco iu fair 
Kngli* h, mut>t vw. have hero a word and there, an o.whuntt lion in 
]>UV(‘ llaliuTi, with the miMUiiiig bet below under proper niuiieralsl* 
It would how Ijcvjj liScdev to luivo written in English ii*om first to 
lu.'^t, an«l then In have thrown in aconipncl little voc^ibiiliuy ut the 
end. ^\'hen JCleii.j hindb up ^lorco’s )»rokeri Iiciid iu the h gumimr, 
what good 1 ml d'»‘.4 it .‘^erve that she Biioidd say wlxii going for 
water, “ I will ;.i.i mui .^hjiiks Subito '(*)— (M.J>iiv‘cilY ; in a riiimite” P 
W hen -MsoAii ih;it his nuinx is not iujiuvd, why do<‘h he say 
** Menu m il*' '*(• ) in the body of the boi»k, in birjii* Uqn*, tuid C) 
“ So miirU the lh*tler *’ In Hinnll typo Udow? When Kleiia Ulka 
to lier-'eir after llie iiil“r\it)\v she spe.iks EiigU.-li, until at the last 
slio bi.r^l.s out uilii ‘‘ VoiTvi muto rivcdcrlu.*’ Asher soliloquy 
was Cel 1.1 inly i ll ma le in Jlaliiiu, this little bit of liii|jual patch- 
wurk hi'cins ln^neee^■.Mly ; and the cirect is ti curiims uiivturo of 
pedHUtrv ami vn»icsfjiieues9, not conducive to lln* barinony of lliu 
nook, 'flu .a*, however, iiro adveutitiouft bh*iuishcs, and cuuUI 
easily lx* lenioved; vvlml remains as the greatest bh mi ihh of ail 
is the Nwakm*ss, in svhirh we incbnlo the hysUiical sontuncnlality, 
of this lialum talc. 


WOODS’S HKKODOTlkS.* 

I N II les.s degi’eo ]M’rhaps than any oih(‘r nncieiit writer can 
I lerodolua be enjoyed ut Becoiulljnnd. The “ Father of liistory” 
is sucJi genuine guKsiji, bo artle.«»s and vet so quaint and arch on 
occflsion.9, that his flavour gets disbipatiKl in fmn.slation, lunl 
nlniost d^uppears in any attempt to repmsuiit ii. by a sketch or 
siiinnniry. h'or this n^ason pronably tho JTcroihftis of the Avvient 
for KiUfliAh Jtentirrs Series has always si nick us as dis- 
appointing; ami even tho two brighter and more clabor.ito at- 
t»-*inpt.s of Sir. Tallmys Wheeler to portray Iho lifo and Imvele of 
the ilMlii!*ivn{is.siHn sago ore a very poor Ruhslitutc for tho tmdi- 
hited matter of Iferodotii.** himself, whoso Connecting links Iw- 
tween chapitu* and chapter disclose a method in liin st-emiug 
garrulity, and vvliu'fo rellt'rtioiw are so inihvi riddoiii to sur- 
vive the pviH'CSs i)i transrusiou into another tongue. Lt is plain, 
tlieiv'FoiT, that a goud handy edition of llfriuhliat de.Hevvcs a cor- 
dial vvidcome in the interest of BtudentB who vvibh to make as 
iliornugh a first aequo intuiinj with him ns pohsiblG,and alfio of such 
us desire on t'usier and pleasanter iwiirivnci.' to him than is Consis- 
tent with diving hilo lUo foiu* lliick octnvo.s of Miiehr, which, lilf 
the iippeamnce of Diain Ulaki'shy's two volumes, were thesehoWa 
oditi«m of //< ?Wo^aji. Of tho hitler it is iirqio-ssible to speak wifh- 
out re.'.jiect and a.pi»roval; for while tho text hafl be<ai vve.U con**, 
sidereil, and the ^•\planutory null ter is lucid and scholarly, it 
confniiiB such a fuiHl of ilhistTal ioii from history mid tmvela ha 
perhiqis no editor could Imv'o so ably brought’ togelher «a iho 
*• Jlertforilsbir*' liicuiuWTit.'* Yet this vuhiahlo work is obviously 
dcsigiu'd for mature scholars, and its limits preclude minutV 
notices of const ruction and other d<*tails, which in its authors 
view ought to he souplit for in books of rcfi rein *■. Mr. Woods 
aims lit furni.diijjg n *‘mnlluia in parvo ” edition, iu wdiiith a 
young scholar may tind dillicultics of ihc text, points of gtaiii- 
mar, luHtoricnl questiona, modem illnstniliuns, all dealt with 
in turn. Jt cannot lun .naid that iu endeavouring to • onipass thiB 
aim lie to judge from the voliiniea b<dryl^ us, in point nf 
diifuBene.**s; iieverlliefi'ss the only dniwliack tf/hc appiehen^d to 
hia edition of lIcTodotus in the Ctdtnia Cltmirtutiru »S<*rity is that, 
if nil the. Nine Muses are Bf‘vcrally put forth iu a.s niony neat suits 
of plum c'oloin , they will take up even more mom on a shelf tWn 
the CH'lavos of lililkesloy or Boelur. But, even so, the fault may 
he enid to bo inherent in the origintil: Mid any credit (oba^t 
from fturcinctneas and comprusHion will be entirely Mr. Woods’s*^ 
own. Wo should hope that, by due study of the reader’s require- ' 
mouts in the firat three or four books, it may Iw feasible to limit 
tho wbolo W'ork I 0 five or six volumes. the preiktory 

matter of the lirst book, the accounts of Egypt iu the second, 
and of li^yl.hia in tho fourth hare been got ot*cr, there is nothing 

* Iierodofu 9 , Booloi T. and Ii. With Eufdiah and fiitfoduettoii. 
By Henry GtMirgB Wooda, M^., FeUnw and Tutor fif Triiucy CoH%iv 
Okibrd. Klviiti^us : Xomdon, O^rd, and t'ambridgo, 1673. 
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in the Persian War proper to forbid edccinct annotation and 
limited illn.«tralion. 

A^rtiiredly it cannot bo laid 1o Mr. Woodft’a olmTjro that ho 
wastes time or apace in lon^ intnxliwdiuOH. Indeed we should 
say tiuit his short chapters on the styie and on iho diahict of 
Herodotus, well thought o\it ns they are aij»l j^iut l\mh with due 
compression, Imvo tended considerably to Te.iu;v»j the foot-uolofl 
from oyercrowdiup. His slv.>rt life of llorodol.us, too, proceeds ou 
llie principle of ei«hraciu|f all that is posit ividv known and all 
that is must reasonahiy conjectmvd uhout it. In opposition up- 
parently to the modern tlle^^^•y that llerothdus was a sort of Olivt-r 
< hddsmitli who compiled travels iu liis study, and after the Ijishion 
of Ptiiy-at-houie lravell(‘rs made Ijis e.\.cui*Mion» in linndbook.s and 
cyclopaedias, or wJmtever fiev\od in the place of sneli compilations 
in his day, Mr. \Voo<ls eimuK-rate^ the rpiarliTs wliich the bistoriaii 
actually \isi led, ami iiiCers iVoiii hilernal cvid» uco that tlie onlei* 
of his travels wiu? iii'st llio l-'nst. then hip^iit, ajidafler that Tyre and 
Th/iaos; and that, thouph this is K »leei his expeditious to the 
Kasl and North both diilo Iwu'K to the time of his residenec at JJ.'ili- 
CfirmiKMis or Samos, ami nut at bis la ter Wontern houje. | f is personal 
ac/piaintimre with many chief cities and pljua s of (ireece eHiinot 
1)0 doubted, anti tla*re is inleinal e\ hleiice of )»is tr;»\i'Is to the 
westward a.s far as Sonthern Italy. 'l'ln>. txlitur adopts a I'^o to 
Bomo c-Motjt the pbiuaihlo suppe*-!)!))) lliat. I lerikdonj-i puvsiusl 
tvavtdsj which inicl have eOMiile.l aon-li by laml and f m, IV.nn 
rtlrnnpe men and from stnm.eo la-aals, umU r ihi* umi.^eofn trader; and 
h<> fpt»»te.s Palprava's re«*i'iU experiniroM in (Nnnral \nibla to .-luiw 
the C(»U)par»uive stifely of the ineirhaiit iiinidsi iiiieivirM.ed iiatinns 
who repard with disliloiaiid jcaloin-_\ tin? prof^‘^<ed liiiiri^t nr liM\el- 
ler seekiiip informaiion. 11c does jiistifa* to what nnet slrikn i;\erY 
reader *)f llerodoins ns one of his fmesi trails nf eliar.icier- -his 
breadth of vicAv, fivcilian from Incal prejudice, and thoroncldy 
cosmopolitan wi'*'lom ; and nnnlvse'i liis llie(dofr{^*jl \inws, wliicli, 
if severe and, so to speak, ullra-t .'alviiiistic, did n<'t inttifeie with 
the clieerfiil tone of Ins writings, or lead him to pro]ionnd or 
practUe a blind uud passise foldinp of tlie aims fis the natural 
coUBfi|uence of fatnlihui. The libels of Cti dus ou I lerodiUus ar(*pcr- 
bapH too brielly tuuiccil j but this may hsne. been beemi^ti a laiper 
held is neeilwl for refnrmp the clmriro <>1 wiiolciLalc fulseliood 
which liebrouplit apuiribt Ib rodolus for bis <iwn purposes. Jiuvers 
of the old llnlicarniiNsiaii — and there will always be many sueh — 
art* ready to eoucedo tliut he was no pliilo.-oplfu' histoimn iu the 
niodorn souse of the Icnn, and will cherlJi .t ' 'eret thankfulneM , 
that lie was not so far in adxaiico of his ^ei,< i-it ion as to iircfer | 
a striet and litid s\s<('m of historical CMinjavsiiiou to the linmn- | 
inp dUcuraivciiess, }4 0.?sip, mid story-tellinp winch ende.ir him to nil 
wlio are capable (»1 enjoy in^*' liiiu jii the ori^-inal, a.s the. “ Froissart 
of anlbpiity.’' 

Wo hfno already said that only in llm onuinal cau Jiciudolus 
Th) iboi'uupldy enjoyed. A few notes tukv -ct m* to sliow that this 
cdiliiin of Mr. NVoods's poessome way towjirds iiiaKinp this t‘njoy- 
iiieut niuro widely avaihiblo by an iiiltl!i;^cnt njipreciulhiu alike of 
liiH author's pcmiliarilies and bi.s veaderV rieejli’. Ilow' well he has 
appinhended the former cannot be betier show n than b\ cpioliiip 
an excellent passapo iVmii Ins chapter on “ the Style of Herodotus,” 
whicli h at the same time, a ]ivy to the uiidersUindinp of tlio 
llerodoUMii manner, and a lefiiLaliuii of llic ui)jut.t iiunutalioii of 
Iwaddliug ; — 

Tho happy nipjin [writes Mr. \Voo«N1 hot wrofi joja nones'* «ud turpiilUy, 
W'hiolk ■terise') the j’KMtcr part, of lii< w«<ik, is one puini in whieh the. 

Hi)le of llen-.haiw reheiiittU's tin* etuive.rMiliua ut ji >vell julornn-d ainl well- 
bred talker. Whether there is any Irutli in the sloiy (if tb,' 01> nipie recita- 
tion or not, hisw-riliiips remind iin much imm*, of a man tUlis'i; the stoiy of 
his tnivoLs in imturul, iiniiremislltnted lan^ua^e to a few familiar triebds, 
than of one who is recitiup a studied e.ompu^Ui< 1 ll befurc u hirf^e audiemv. 
His redundaneieif and repelilions, his fmnient uvaK^Xuvihif Ida occa- 
sional use of the second ]M*i.son Kinpiilui* (w'itli refcriMice to the reader), ned 
his invarJahlo practioe of ivli-rrinp to liiinself in the lirsi person — so unliKo 
the ilipiiitied reserve of 'J'hucydidcs — lue all ill u.stral ions of this conversa- 
tionol style. Sumo mudern eo'iumentatoi's have si'cn in bis rcduiidmices and 
reiHJtltioiis the j;iuTiility and forgetfulness of old age. Jhit there is a fciis- 
tained strength alKiut the work W’hich pre. veuts iih from holievlnp that the 
greater part of it was composed when liis powers had begun to decline. And 
though diffuse, he is raiely — If ever — prolix. AVlw'ii fom- is to he gHined 
by brevity, he can ho hrici’. 'Hie roduuduni-icH of hu W'ork must bo a.sorihcd, 
not to the old ago of tlu* writer, hut to lUo iiifauey of the age in which lie 
■wrote. 

One uf tin* features in the htylo uf llerodutus which it takes a 
shrewd Btudy of the oripinul tu a])preciiLlt! is tho uudcrcun’cnt of 
fun and humour tu wJiich, Imd tie bo<.*n au oral Htory-tcller, 
ho would have given vent w'ifhoiit «o much as moving a 
muscle. Thus, wliru Im is deacribiug how tho wise men of Greece 
flocked to the Co lu^t of the luillion.aire Cni^siis, there is a bit of 
genial sarcasm in the remark 1 hat, not only the rest of them, but even 
Molon himaolf were attracted to Cordis Ixicauso it wna i{K>d^ov<rag 
irXovriftf rolling in richcB. Gold can not only bribe giuiids, hut (nm 
comiTuiod the sei-vicea and good word of sam/ts. In c. 147, 2, of 
tlie tii'st hook he has a playful ^ and covert hit at tho extravagant 
protonsioiia of the Asiatic loniond ou the ground of their fiupp(.)sod 
pure defl<*ent, where hu says Utmutrittf bi Kni 01 Kafiaftw^ ytyovort^ 
— “ let us cull them then tho tliorougbhrod loniiujs.’* And 
again in II. 143, 1 there lurka a quiet tuiich of irony, where ho 
mraws a contrast htdween Hecatwus the Milesian, as influenced 
hy tho Ionian weakness of quoting a god-descendcd pedigree, 
and himself who made no such pretence (uit ytvtaXoYvaaptt. 
tluuiVT&p)^ These are instances cited by Mr. Woods, hut it 
would be easy to adduce many other proofs of quizzical humour 


— s.<7., whoro in tho eighth chapter of the first book Herrtdotus 
chronicles, with all apptiront gravity, that Candaules vfidn^ 
rijc *wwrru» “vvas in love with his own wife ’’ - such a 

passion being e.vc<‘plionjil, as Mr. Woods notes, in iiii Oriental 
despot, 'rile same mixture of Bbrcwdness and naivetd in a ciisual 
remark, liable sometimes to bo taken ns inertv matter offaet, but 
at other times provoking a smile from tho reader, is also dis- 
cernible in Rueh pjif'cajics ns Herodotus’s bit at Spartan cupidity 
in I., c. 70, when* lie suggests that, whereas iho Saiuiana attribute 
tlieir poss»‘^^ion of 1 lie Spurt im cup w'hich vvas destined for ( to 
afuivt>ix;n puiehnsi! from the 1 .ucedreinoniau envoys, Iho latter, wlu'ii 
they foimd that hi^ emnire had collH]i8cd, would most likely nvri* 
tJiat. they Iiiid hem robb*‘d of it by the Samians ; and the Jiappy 
way in vvliieh. in e. 79, i, of the first book Herodotnh deserilies the 
sudden and unexpected appearance of Oyrub before Sardis ami tin? 
hiirprlse. uf Gru'SUSj tKiiafu; ynp roe irr^^tooe m; n)v Arfu/r 
aiirut; ayyf.Vof Kfunaifi iXtfXrf'tr. Hc had not taken tllO trouble !•> 
St ud lieraltiH or envoys, hut lunl ciu-ried his own errand : the use of 
Ihe pliijierfect U‘inir, as Mr. Wootls surmises, to ciuphasi/e the 
.*=U(ldfiine.*3y of bis advanct*. 

Another puiiil which Mr. Woods has made duly jiroinineiit in 
his fool-mili's i** the freijiient piuallelisiij of HerudoiU'* with IJoiin*!. 
As one Jiiight expect, so early a pro^i* style would hnve many 
pi.iitic imnves and features, ami the. editor \vhos»! work is ho.l’ore 
IIS lun Hut failed to imiko this felt by ct)pious ill ust ration. Ikies 
(Vie.'siw ilivam a dream, it is, iu Herodotus’s pliriist*, a dreaiii-.-pivit, 
or ])er.'Ouil*u (l fu'Honc, that stands at his eoueli's head. Di e.', tho 
same inoiiareh tiiid lliot hi.s dreaiii!^ li:ive proved true, but in a i-eine 
lieih‘\er drejimed of, llm iiilhrtiun that Herodotus puts in his 
mouth, aWii iiniTii bttlfiuoi Kov ^;,l\oy ifi/ i i'.-w Y^eut' Ui (^1. 4' 

dilU-is vmy sliphtly, if at all, from the Homeric nert.i 
All fifXXu t;,iXoif flyai of 11. 11. 1 l6. AU bUeh eoinei- 

deiifes are, as far as on v observation goe.H, eiin- fully noted by .Mr. 
AX'oods, so that the student has the advantage of lui interest- 
ing comparison between an lairly Ionic pror-e-wrilei* and a ."till 
earlier poet of iho same country, with whom his rending Im.- 
brought Jum in contact. 

in a few instances it h.as struck us that a note is wanting*’ 
in this edition, in eonsef|iieuce ol the editor's conviction that 
the learner bail Vtter find it explained iu tho lexicons. In 
I. 24, for example, there is no [note ut «ivrv. 7 »i. an luinsual 

e.xpre.“.^ion, and tho same is tho ease at J. 1\'.. whei’e it i." saiil 
of Griebiis's experiejieo of tho Delpliic Oi.iele, tliat, when In* \\j ‘j 
c’uiivineed of its vi;raeity, ainov (lie. took Ids till of it ; 

he. eoiisulted it gi*ee»lily, tho metaphor being taken from tin? habit 
of n glutton), (hi tho other hand, Mr. Woods is so helpful and 
ln-ia>l in I'ri.^’es of uiiinifest dilliculty, and so s:iti."laetv)ry In lii.r 
choice of illu"trati\e matter, tli.at we c.iniK)l complain of oimI-moi.. , 
espeeiiilly vvliert* other lu-*lps arc within reach of the intellipeiil ami 
painstaking student. Apropos of the onieular rc.spou.scc*, one illiis- 
tvalive note of Mr. Woods's at I. 49, on the eomictness of the 
un.?wer tu Orce.sus iis to what he was doing at a certain point ol! 
time, about which there could have been no colluaioii, has struck 
us us cpulc exlmu.'^livc in its way, and as hu excellent specimen of a 
model nolo for SI I ell im edition. It sobs on one sidy the oracle- 
which led to thoiv own fullilineiit, those which were invented 
after the. event, those which enforce a iiiaxim or religious precept, 
iho.^-e wirieli wero given under the direct iullueiiee <»f a poiitie.il 
party, ami those which, like tho answers to Cro'su.s about crt».ssiji;r 
the "Halys, w^eni cleoj’ly the rc.sult of imposture. All tlie.-e an., 
capable of explanation, and a study of the Hiimple.s uf cacIi wJiieli 
am cited abuudaiitly proves this. Hut “ hei*e,” writes Mr. \V«»o«N, 
** we must either disbelieve ihe story altogether, or nttrihute the 
1 an.^w'cr to cluirvoyam’e.” He .“eeiiis to incline to tho former solii- 
liun when be. .siys that “probably llerudotns derived his informa- 
tion from the Delphiiiii priests.” 

We have examined wilh interest the solutions proposisd iu this 
ediliun to certain knotty bits of coustruclion wdiirh occur in tho 
lirsi and second books, and which linvu puzzled scholars before 
Mr. Woods, In the conv ei-satiun of Hia.s of Triene with Citcsu.s 
(1. 27 § 4) occurs a crabbed passage of this kind, most of tho 
Buggcbtcd remedies for w hich arc over- violent. In the sentence * 

1 fi'TiwTOV b* ri bvKitic tv^KrOni dXXn, 1;, Irrti ri Td\(»tru iyrvfhvro *>t - ' 
vnvTrtjyrtffOifi vlar^ Xufitlv Avcov^ »»» OaXtiaoy — Iho diflicult v 

is cnh.anee.d by tho strong manuscript authority for dfmfuvot, I lean 
Hlakeslcy would omit and 1/, and secure a good sense at 

the cost of liberties with the text. Wo prefer Mr. Woods’s more 
conservative resort to an nvanuXovOUif tho idea of tv\/aOm bniig 
carelesbly reiterated in afuoptvot, which follows as if tho seuleuce 
had begun with to/murai fi dp* ovk tex^vro; in which cose the seiiF-o 
would bo — “and what thinkest thou the islanders wished more as 
soon as they learnt, 4 tc. ? Are they not praying to ciitch the 
Lvdinns at sea?” In I. 160 another puzzlo is caused by I'irk 
following iji' vi xpovfc oiV«t vtHt 6 \iyo^ ytvopfvn{'j blit vve think that 
Mr. AVoods meets it by showing that ou is not, f.y. iK orov, but that 
oiVof anticipates »r# j that was noiong Uuic which passed, wiieiv- 
in.” In a case of difficulty at II. 22 § 2, where the" text is surely 
at iiiult, he is led from his visual sound judgment ly following 
Stein into violent omltoions and liberties with puuct-uatiun. 

Wo may add in conclufdoit. that, though Sir, AVoods i.s, from 
the necessity of the case, fkr mure chary of illusti'ation than Dean 
BUesley, there m quite enough of it in his foot-notes to enliven 
the ta^ of following the old histurian throi^h his rambling do*- 
Bcriptions and episodos ; and all that is given in -hi 

Appropriate and well chosen. In the elucidation of the^etaib oi 
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the topot^taphy of Babylon in the first booh, oxid of tho chapters 
femngf to the Xile, its overflowings and its oxpjoration, in the 
second, he is so careful, full, and exact, as to leave nothing to bo 
required by the intelligent reader. 


THE SIMANCAS RECORDS.* 

{Second JVotice.) 

D on PASOUAIi DE G.AYANGOS is a new editor in tho 
series of CalendHra issued under the superiutoudence of the 
Moster of tho KoUs. Wo therefore in our previous notico of liis 
*'^oliiiuo gave raoro spiw-o than wo usiinlly do to an esliiuato of the 
qualifications which, judging from tho mode in which tho work 
was done, he seenieii to us to possess for such a task. Wo do not 
at all wish to deintet from tho high praise which we think is hla 
duo, or to expiyss any other opinion than that to which wc have 
already committed oursolvos — that it would be diflicult to find 
another person who could so well act the part of n succoHSor to the 
late Mr. Bergeuroth. And yet wo think xt worth while to draw 
attention to one more fault which is very evident to a scholar, 
though probably it would pass unnoticed ny an ordinary reader, 
who would skip, or only perhaps just glance at, official documents 
which are printed iii l^iitin. 

Wo noticed what appeared to us must be misiokos in copying 
in the two Breves which we described in our pxonoun article, for 
tile dispensation for the Emperor’s marriage, and at first we were 
inclined to supposo that the editor had followed his copy, not 
noticing the blunders which a coutemporary scribo will sumkimes 
make in copying such piipors. We attributed tho mistakos to tho 
scribe and not to tho odiitor ; but upon closer inspection thci'o con 
be no doubt that they arise from tho carelessness of the editor or the 
want of scholarship of his amanuensis, or perhaps we ought to say 
from both. When munaro is printed for nwiierOf and when tho 
loss of a few letters in tho middle of a word is supplied iu so care^ 
less a manner as the following— c/fl[n«3w*MS — ^and two lines 
further on c/< 7 [ 7 ‘ms]j 92 o, we natun&y turn to the end of tho docu- 
ment to 8(xi who transcribed it, and wo can scarcely think that 
the nvit of tho blunders in the document can be attributed 
fairly to Secretaiy IVres. Moreover there is a fatal mistake 
which makes uonsemso of one of the Boiitcnc.es of tiie Brevo by 
beginning a new paragniph in tho middle of a sentonco, whore the 
sc^imtion should have lieeu noted by a cuiuma only. The niath^r 
is more impoilant than miglit be judged at first sight. Tito Breve 
is specially difficult to iiinko* out, and is ncHullcssly complicated by 
so mtuiy blunders. Perliaps iieqtwqtie obidanto for ^leqmtquam 
obHfmUihus w'uttld pu7.zlo no one ) nevertheless it is a dissi^xt in so 
handsome a volunie as this. 

We now return to tho historical mattew contained in this 
vuhune, and we can scarcely give a better illustration of tho mode 
in which thos<t foreign despatches dovetail into and complete the 
accounts which may bp gauiered from papers previously published 
than by reference to some documents of the first two months of 
tho year 1525. Mr. Brewer, who has analysed every docitua-nt yet 
brought to light from any source, has printed only two lett<‘r8 of 
Wulsey’e which K'long to tho period m question, and which are 
mhlrussed to foreign Courts. There two other letters of 
Wolsey’s, one addivssed to the King, the other to Sir Thomas ! 
More, which wo omil for tho present to notice, as not touching the 
particular jioint we moan to refer to. Tht*r<3 are about a dozen 
documents, nearly all of them analysed from tho Imperial Archives 
at Vienna, which refer to Wolaey’s policy during llmt period of 
mutual suspicion when it must have b^en so difilcult for eituorpai'ty 
to fathom the intentions of tho opposite side. On tho night of Sun- 
day, February 1 2 (not, as Wolsey s relation of tho allair gives it, on 
tho iitb), II man on horseback was arrested as he.w'as riding from 
London to Bi-entford. Suspicion having arisen from his evasive 
answers to questions pul to him, he was searched, and some 
ciphered and other despatches were found upon him. The packet 
was forwarded to Sir Tliumas More, who was informed by the 
bearer that tho letters w'ei'e wTitton by lie Praet, and saw by their 
superscription that they were addressed to the Funperor. More 
went off inimedialely to the Oardinal, who unsctvled tho packet \ 
or, ns tho other account gives it, found the packet already broken 
open, and road the contents. 

The story is told in the Life of Wolsey by Dr. Fiddes, who had 
■sen ojid analysed the Cardinal’s letter of Februerv 1 3, 1 525. We 
know from tliat and from other sources what Wolsey thought of 
De Ptaet. We hero learn from his own letteTS what the Imperial 
AmbBswdop thought of Wolsey. Thev are full of^ complaints 
against the Oardinal of York, and probably their contents very 
much resemble those of the intercepted packet of letters which 
was presented to Wolsey on the morning of the 13th of February, 
as he was sitting in Court as Lord High Chancellor. The 
letters were then read by Wolsey, oud so imporhuxt did he think 
the charges alleged against himself to be, tb^t he ordxired 
some lotten which had despatched the day before to the Lady 
Margaret to be seised and opened. The effect of tiie'se letters, as 
described by Wolsey in, his letter to Saiupfjpn, the contents of 
which were to bo repiesegted to the J^in pe ror, was t hat “the 

* Cakndare »/ J^Oere, State Papert^ relating to the 

JNhsfdUniont Aelkiien.L'Mtosid amf M tt^ the Armitiee at 
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King’s amity with the Emperor was fiuiit and alebder**^ 0^: 
contained malicious words ” touching himself and the 
Wolsey writes, “which are little to be regarded.*’ Henlso^dt^wtlHir 
Emperor's special attention to the words used by his Ambassador:^ 
“ If we should gidn tho battle all will be well ; our master wiS 
escape the danger of sucKfrieuda and confederates as he KOs batf 
hitherto ; and let me say that he is little obliged to any of thamit 
whoever they may be and to another sentence in his letter which 
ran as follows : — “ When matters siiccood well be ” (Wolsey) “ hoowb 
uotw^hatto say, and when otherwise he talks wonders. Ihofio 
one day to see our raastor avenged, for ho is the main cause of all 
his inikortune.” We need lUYt inquire whether tho seizure of tho 
first pocket of letters led as accidentally as Wolsey represented 
the matter to tho discovery of the secrets which the Ainbussadogr 
was comniunicating to the Emperor. Undoubtedly Wolsey carried 
tho matter with a high hand, absolutely forbidding i)e Vroet to 
write again to the Emperor on the subject, saying ihat the King^ 
and he would advertise the Emperor of all the circumstances of 
the case, and forbidding him to appear again in tho King's preaenco 
or his own (p. 52). 

I Now, though those particular intercepted letters of course cannot 
I now be fouiia at Madrid or Vieuua, there is enough in tho rest of 
Do Praot’s correspondence to bom out all Wolsey's accusations of 
I him, though readora accustomed to modern rules of etiquette will 
I probfibly wonder that the Cardinal should have so unDltishinffly 
paraded tho fact of his breaking open a second packet of despatchea 
I to the Empi^ror on a suspicion founded upon the (if so be) occi-* 
dental discovery of the first packet open. De Praet understood 
something of tho turn things wore taking in Englaiul, and sus- 
pected more than he couhl son through, but he was no match for 
Wolsey. lie truly observed that, after a long conforonco with tiia 
Cardinal, he was unable to micss what his real sentiments Were, as 
ho seemed at one tiiuo to disapprove of the Pope's boliaviour in 


no seemed at one luuo to disapprove of the Pope's boliaviour in 
Hnoming to favour tho hYench King, and immediately afW said 
that he did not blame him for what he hod done, but that be could 
have acted better— all which the Imperial Ambomador thought waa 
very much in contradiction to the instructions which had been 
given to Sir Gregory Cassali when he was sent off to the Viceroy 
of N aides. But De Praet was certainly wrong when he frncied 
that 

lliQ T.cf;ate. was very much cmbarramefl from feur of his past acts and 
wonlM cotiiing pen'liance to the King^n knowlerlge • fi>r If they stiuuld, it wlJEl 

tbimd out that they have Kreatly tended to prodiit!e Aie prewnt evils, and 
I perhaps to have liecu douu and aaid without the lung's sanction.— 1*. 43. 

I And now, iu order to cap this sagacious coujecturo of De l^raet's, 
we must recur to Mr. Brewer's^ last volume, and quote Wolsey's 
letter to Henry, written just nine days later than the communica^ 
tion from the Imperial Ambassador to Oluu'les — 1.0. tho very day 
when the intercepted packet had been presented to him in 
Court, “and twelve days Wore the fatal battle of Pavia”:— 

The rcMult inust bo cl/mgcroiis for the French King $ Idoody if he wins ; 
if ho loHCs tho liiiporialltUN will not fail to pursue him so as luuru and olmoKt 
impossible it shall to for iiini to cseapu inui his country, the pgcat nuows yet 
lying ill the inountain. The coining of (lregi»ry CassuJis will encourage tho 
Imiicriulists, eonflmi the Venetians, and make tho ro[n; change his mind ; 
by whit'h means, and the grant of 50,000 crowns, it will to known that.whaV 
ever good efiwd. arises is to to avribed to your lligbiic-SN, “ who in time of 
extreme desporutioii of the Kmia'ror's attalrs in Italy, have Inten the only 
reviver of the same.” The Duke of Miliin will be no Icsji gnd^d^il fiir flw 
nietlioflH adopted by the King for securing tho investiture, which hf wmld 
imt olitniti from the Emperor. Should the Iniptfrialists the woint^ which 
is not prohnble, tluinked be (iod ! your afloirH to by yova liigli Wisdom in 
more iissuivd niul substantial train by such communientionH as to mx tbrtli 
with Franco apart than othora iu outwonl places would supiMie.— Rmasr’a 
Calendar^ Vol. JV, p. 471. 

Wliat would not Do Pmot have giveu to see timt lettfur ? 

It h extremely intevesiiug to see the Imperial Ambassador’s 
own account of the seizure of these letters, which he asserts, and 
pi-obably with truth, were broken open designedly. De Praot 
paid 110 attention to tbo prohibition laid upon him, and on the 
25th of Febn^” gave tho Emperor a full account of everything, 
and then iDveighod in no measured' terms against the Cardinal of 
York for his duplicity iu playing a (;ame which would answer in 
dither case of the Emperore winning or losing at Pavia. Of 
course under tho ciroumstanccs De Praet had notlimg to do but to 
ask to be rccalltMl. Accordingly he was soon aflerwarda with- 
drawn from tho lilDglish Court and transferred to the Ooturt of 
France. 'Whichever version of tho be adopted, the Emperor 
might easily have made it a canu bellif but he woa in no position 
to do so, and he w»b obliged to put up witii the insult ^ and, thougli 
really upholding hia AmbassadoT's conduct iu his private letters to 
De Praet, bore with Henry and 'Wolsey in their repi'eseutations or 
misrepresentations, wliichever they may be called. It was of 
course necessary for the King ami the Cfatliual to justify their 
conduct^ and the Just^'atum ae$ Anqlm, aa the document is called,^ 
occupies twenty-six pagtis in the copy deposited iu the Archives at 
Brussels. And on the 8th of March, the day licfore the tidings of the 
■Iraiierial victory at Pavia, the King ahd Wolsey each addressed a 
letter to Charles. The King accused his Ambossador of beiug in- 
dlscroet, unl^yal, and ungmteful, ami behaving to a way very 
diflhrent from his own “ j^teraal afleotion, acts, and proceedittga 
towards tlio hhuperor,” and asking for De Praet to be punished 
accordiugly. Tho Cardinal vindicated bis own honour, mith, and 
loyalty towards Charles, and asked him to refuse belief to the 
al^ve reports and advices of his Ambassador, and not to allow 
hia loyal servant^-^munely, himaeUr^to^ietiius treated and made a 
subjeot lor acfuldal, without any cause or reason lor it. > 

About a fi»tnight afrerwacasi the nows of the. kettle of 


yautnciu anaeumonere. vei. tu. rartl, Hemy Vfll. ras-isafi. Edited 
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Pam Arrived^ Pe P^t again wrote to the Emporori and in-* 
ibnned hiih thot he had heou told the Oaxdinal would give any- 
thing not to liayo noted aa he hue done in the afhdri capecic^y 
eince the a^ival of the grand and moat hamy nowa just received 
in this capital/’ addii^ that the Oardinaf liod indeed reasiina to 
repent of what he had done; hut bis.Iinperial Majesty ia wise and 
prudent, and cannot fedl to make good use of his victory according 
to time and circumstances ” (p. 

proceedings subsequent to the battle of Pavia are at leant 
as iateroeting and ao copioiisly iUiistrated oa those we have 
l)«»n referring to. The Emperor’s replies, both to Wolsey and the 
King, are dignidod, and be does not adopt the haughty and per- 
<)mptory tone which miglit have been crpected ; and, in a hitter 
aftorwords addressed to his Ambassador, explains to him that he 
js seriowBly displeased, but thinks proper to disguise his resent- 
^iit, end tbreatens that lie will make the Cardinal suffer for it. 
In the midst of all tliese riM^riininutions thcix) k a very pretty letter 
from Oatlierine of Arafmn to her nephew, ooiigraiauiting him on 
bis victory. The last iustrucliona issucil to tlw Imperial Am- 
bassador were to the effoett that ho was to tell the King and 
Ijogaie that the Emperor was fully determined to follow up his 
victory. But they never reached lie I’raot, who hod been roiijilled 
by the 'Regent of tlio Netberlaods, and had hail to quit London 
without taking formal leave of either the Cardinal or the King, 
who abeolutely refused to see him. 

And hero we must lake our leave of the Ambasssador and of the 
V’oluino, and shall only add that we consider it to lie one of tbi^ 
most important of the whole serios of Calendars which luv so 
creditable to the Oovornmont in respect to the iniliiition, undtuthe 
Calendurers as it^gurds the cxeculiou, of the project. | 


CHillSTMAB BOOKS. 


iioTC gives us annUif-r adiuiriibio selection from the w'orka of the great 
Staflordshiro potter. “ It will be Ibund/’ she says, “to iiicludo a 
more miscellaneous ttsstuiiblugo of objects than Uer previous vcduiue, 
hud a few others move archaic in design, liibrieatioa, and malerml 
than those usiuUly recoivod ns spisciuieus of AN -ulgwood’s slull as 
an artistic potter/’ Not only does she aim at j.^mtifying the taatc 
by the diffusion of such beautiful works of uH, but siuj also seeks 
to preserve from deslniction the designs at all events of this frail 
kind of work. The destruction,” she writes, “ of VVodgwuod’s 
tiuest works has been punt; and the time has <'ertaiidv conio 
when it becomes a national, as well us an individual, ituty to 
galhor up luid presorvo the precious works of tliis illusuious 
Eiiglkhimm/* fc?he uko seeks to protect tjiu colhictor against Iho 
worthless imitatii»ns of Wedgwood which are sold in such 
abundaucei. TJie raoo of ooJIectora is indeed « ci-wlulous one. 
'Who does not know some traveller W'ho, in a l isit of a couple of 
days to Damjwcus, Ium chanced to light upon some brass pot of 
imiDciine nutiquify and ineslimabk! value which Imd e.'^oaped the 
notice of all the loeul colleeloi's ? AN’ho duw not know some other 
traveller who, in Jiis first afternoon in n DutcJi town, Inm fomul in 
aomc back street an undoubted Ilollx’in, nnd carried it off for a 
niei’e song from llie uiisnspieious dealer V In llie potter’s art, at all 
tivenls, Atiss MeteyfiVfl is doing her best to guai*u ogainsi trickery 
those vyho are unwilling to be tricked. 1'ho ph^dographs in this 
collection are purhnpH the host wo have ever stvn. 'J’lio figures on the 
juudttllions ao atand out from the paper to the eye that the mind is 
not aatiafied till tho touch has convinced it that the siurfiiee ia flat. 

Scarcely inferior ia tho Cmfdltmi CoHeclion, a series of twenty 
photographs by K. Thompson, sidected and dnacrilajd by C. T. 
Ncwtm^M.A., Keeper of tho Greek and Roman Antiquities, 
Biiliah^uaemii { Ball and J t i» in such works na these 

that tfi real pawur of photogi'nphy is seen. Disappointing oh so 
commonly are tho photographs ol’ sceutiry, or of piolures, wliuro nil 
colouring ia worso than sacriliced, iu the repreeeutatiou of the art 
of the workm-a in atone it almids forth at its best. It is not only, 
howover, in the artislio point of viow tliat tho interest of tho 
present wiries lies. By the antiijuary it will bi» as highly esteemed 
us by tho artist, while by that jiot* incoiiskleisdilo portion of tlw 
public which, iu osliiuatiug every book, lirst considers haw it will 
look upcni ilio druwing-ruom table, this splendid voiUmo will bo 
valued no Ici^s Inglilv. j 

The Jioijdoll Qalln'ij : a Otllevitun of J^iujnmntjn illutir^linff tJte 
Drainatw IVorke of i<ho/csf)€ftro, by tho ArtiAts of Great Britain. 
Roproiluccd frtim the originals in permautint Woodburij^tyiHi, by 
"V. Brooks, Day and »Sou (Bickers and Son). In this niagui- 
iiaent voliuxio we have admirable reproduction of t/m w^I- 
huown Ikiydell Gdlery, This grt^at gallery, which wan noarly 
twenty years in propiunfion, and which cost, as wo read, above a 
hundml t!l<iuai5,nd pounds, almost ruinod its fine ^d projector, 
MQenmn Boytlcll. A few years afUir he bad taken the onterpriso 
in hand, just when evenrtliing iseemed to promise vory well with 
him, thatid krtliic. revolution," lie writes, which broke out al^ut 
tbia time, and still convulses tbo whole Continent, soon made an 
end of those hapiw days." Instead of prosGiiiing, as he had honed, 
the originnl palutiugs tf hU Bhakspeare Gallery to the nation, the 


Obgii'aver wa» foroedTin hia eighty-^ntth year to am^y to P^ioment 
,^deavato^ikaUvthMid}by^t^ li»vo waa^^rwited, but just 


aa tlie last ticket had been sold tho Alderman died. We Km 
that the present publishers, free as they just at present ate ftSba 
a “Gothic revolution,” may liud their spirited iindertaMog $li 
successful as it deserv’es to bo. 

SdencB of Scottish Stonj, by William Ballingall (Edmqnaton 
and Douglas). “ Tho pi’usent volumt),” the author writes iu his 
preface, “ is to be regarded as a companion to my larger, and 
kiudivd work, the Shores of jFt/c, aheady published." ThoiWttrraq^ 
Fife we ntrticod hist year, but with no gi’uat praise. Its companion 
volume, if it is smaller, ia uevcrtliulcss by m tho Iiefcicr book o£ 
the two. Mr. Ballingall has in the present work oitJier found subjects 
uuiTo suited to his )iuncil, or else— and this w’O think is the right ’ 
exphinotiou — ^lio has greatly gained in Qrtihtic power and flldll. Tho 
Biiotch do not keep so hoatheu a festival as Cliriatmas, we bidievc. 
May wu adviso them to satisfV their feelings of patriotism and 
gratify at the same time thoir lovo t)f art by prowuiting to each 
other "on New Yeiix s Day these Scenes of ScoUidt Stoi'j/f 

ThorwMsm : his Life and W w/w, by Jj'ugoii© Plon. Translated 
by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. Illustrated by tliirty-nino engxavi^s on 
Steel and wood (Bentley and Son). The original memoir is well 
put together, tlu) illustrations are good, and tho translation is faiitly 
dom\ The life of the grtsat Dane was not very eventful, nevertha- 
IcsH M. rion JiJis made an intei'csting memoir. 

Old md Netv London : a NtnTotive of its Jlistwnj. its Pceytle, 
and its Flares^ by Walter Thorabury. Illuslnitcd with numerous 
cngi'avingtt Horn tho most natheiitic sources. Vol. J. (Cassell, 
IVttm*, nnd Galpin). Thu illiistmtioiis to this volume nro 
certfiinly not new', though many of tlicm nrt^ intcrfstiiig; but tlwm, 
on the other Imnd, 200 new engravings, together with 576 largo 
pttgi'H of letterpress, could scarcely have Ixieii given for nine 
shillings. *rh(» book on tho whole’ is well done, and will, if it 
sprr'iids abroad in its weekly Tuniiber.s as muidi as it dcsenea, enable 
many n lad to people tho dull stixscts through wdiirh his daily walk 
lies with a rnce of whom he will never vvearv'. It is a pity that 
Mr. Thorubury will, like all the rest of tho cuiupilei'S, go out of hie 
way to blunder over early history. AV'h^■ “ iu Camion iStruet by 
tho old coiitral niilostoiie of Lojulon" will “grave R«»nians meet 
us and talk of Otpsar and his legions ” ? What Jiad Civsar to do 
with Loudon, we should like to know? (hiriously enough Mr. 
Thonibury has read “ that most reliabJw (sir) vmter on this penod, 
Mr. Fivuiuu,” quotes from him largely aud praises him highly, and 
yet , even vvlien he (juntos him, writes of S.ixoii J.oiidoji. Air. Freeman 
niuht bo ever feeling the name kind of (h.s>p}»ointiuf‘ut u.s tho mis- 
wonary who, just when he has brought his cou verted savnge to 
ivly on baptismal regeneration, Buds that he is fit ill quite ready to 
dine off his old grandmother, 

Itijrics of Jjovvyfrom Shulispeare to Tmuyson, {^'elected mid ar- 
ranged with note^ by AV. Davenport Aihiiii.-. (riiimy S. King and 
Co.). Mr. Adams has this Chrifituias puhlisliiMl two excellent 
oeliMdiiju.'' from tlio .KugUsh poete. AVe have iu an uarlW jiutieo 
nli*oiKly praised his Treabttrf/ of Fnpiidi .S'o/u/. No less 

worthy of prabo is his Lyrics oflAtre. Tim lull liile, liowuver, is not 
fdtogether accurate. No one would niiieli expect w'itJi hueli a title 
to iind avlracLs cither from a poet of Ileury VlJI.'s re.igu or from 
tJm Younger generation of tlio p#i(*lH of tla^ pr(‘.-ieut (biy. “ Lyrics of 
1 -.OMJ from AA’vatt to iSwuiburne ” would lia\obi-vu nearer the truth ; 
but perhaps w'ould not have looked quite so w ell on the Lillo-page. 

Storm Warriors; or^JAfv^lSoal. Work on the (ioodndn Smoky \>y 
the Rev. J. Gilmore, W.A., Rector of Jloly Trinity, Rsimsgate, 
autlior of “ The Hamsgato Lilb-Boat in * iMiiciuiilan a Alagaxinu ’ ” 
(Macuiilkm and Go.). Mr. Gilmore has written a very inleresling 
a(*coui\t of scuuu of the most gallant tuiveul invs vvitli the lifi^bout. 
AA’o have no doubt that his work wdll render more dear to every 
Englishman than over one of the iiobltst of all bouieties-— the Royal 
Life-Boat Institution. 

Lterolltclions of a RainhleTy by O. A. Simeox, ALA., Fellow nnd 
Classical ls*ctiifcr, Qiiuuns Gollcge, Oxford, aulhnr of “i’rome- 
tlujus.” With forty illustrations ((.’luipman and llall). The forty 
iUiistraiioiiH to this book are fur tlui m(»sfc part, very poor. Tbo 
book ii self is still poorer, Air. iSimcox no doubt wTites with a 
certaiu air wdiich might perhaps for a time iiuposo on any one who 
luul lennit to ri.‘Ad, but had not at tho sauie time learnt to think. 

The lAcrnsed Victuallers' Ymr^Itooh for 1874, by IT. D. Miles, 
editor of the “ Licensed AUctuaUers’Gj\y.ui.lc.** In Uiis Yeor-tBookis 
given a list of members of Parliamimt with an “ aiTangument of 
pndives that, it is believed, will bu foiuid useful t<i electors and tu 
readem of tho dubatos." Any licunstal victualler and any tioansed 
yictuulUu's Iriend o<m at a gwoe tell tlie cinirse each member took 
in the vote on iUo Peruiissivo Bill. Happy is “ Uuit ^ true Liberal’ 
majority (including Whigs, Couservatives, and Radicals) wh^se 
names are houoar(kl with a star ! ” luippy are tliey wIm 
“. abatauied " — ilbomeiied word I— or were from the teste 

vote and mo markcKl while Komlcas is the ffite of ihoiio who 
“ore pledged to tho Permissive Blu and have a ^ prefixed to their 
aames.” Among these lastwe notreo Mx. Whaliby. ' Oimldlm 
not by a happy inspiration convince the ^uotoia of Peierbonaiugh 
tliat p a^ids for ProtsstMit P The editor haa nc^ cundned hiitiself 
to politics Aud drink. Hoiqgfoes/iuto tho denvntiou el wordik 

a siuW, ho tells us, “i^(f^mpaiuided of eeven, and 

r, a shower of ntui*’’ »utor aiqpiw we Wcmld 

say. Lkwnsfid vietaansrslm , better ibtmm . 

a poor show against its powerfolttval giver , 
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of PArlkment, and but six portisHs of Good Tern jJms had'wetim* snd s|woo .to qtriie. As , 

Hfraioflt tho tiiiH' purtraita of Jolly VictufllleirBi It i«, howo?or. selves witli AGlociing to the mt of ou» power ;. 

edited by tho Itev. JoUu Thomaa, D. V. T. for Middleaes., and typical of tho rest. 

S. ])., a.W.O.T. What ihftBo letters mean we have md been able ThottHed; or^ Buek'^ JSffffi in a Ktttd tWl 

to flud out, Ihouph ih a short account of the wwnd gentleman ^ pnifcty story bv the au^r of MtJiittider$tnodf of Whielfa jb^'. 
with the iMltcw, in Jiss capacity of preacher, writ ten, wb suppose, the way, we l»\-e mcuivcd from Uw eaUie pttblWlhrt a Haw edlwb%; 
by him in his ciipfic-ity of editor, we wad** that there are imuiy of eight very pretty fnJl-jiag:o illuiitmtion«’ by Georgo: w., 

his cong^e^^^ltion who thunk God that ho has botm the instrument Maurier. Those who found Kuoat delitfht in jlfiVttndW'S^udif will'' , 
ill the hands of the Jluly .Spirit by which they have k^oii brought ^ believe, no less in Tiiwarted, A story for the young, ww 

into a hijrbor nnd nohh^v fello<%T»lui) than that of Good Timiplarisin, ^*ould rcuiuuk, scarcely rtHpiires the dignity of two or ilirwo Idanik 
even tho folio wship of (.Jhrist.” In the *‘ Gmid Tmtiplnr Almuotm,” at the end of Oflih froquenUyoccurijitig cbapler, like a tlu'ete- 

"%hile lleconiUir 29, ir>«v (>?c) is remarkable aa the day on which novel. A little in printintj would: havw. 

Tiortl StrtlVonl was bo ! loaded, tVceiuber 3*1 1871, is no less rotnm’k-; ^enderod nuno tho less attraoUvOf 

aW« fl« tho day vrheix *• (i. T. ltattle*cry vaa pwachod, Kov. J. ^ jj jj 

auomiis. . * M.A., author of ‘* Music and Morals.” AVitl* tJfty illustrations by 

of Sir Edwin Lanthrery by F. G. St(jphen», author of 3^ 35^ llawois (Isbist^jr). We catuipi say maca for this story. 

** Flemibh Holies ” ( [loll and Hons). Mr. Sloplions in this elegant The writing is tKuucwhat careless, and tho tone is not altogether 
volume gives us “ a sketch of the life of tho artist, illubt rated with ^vhat we (wuld desire. 

have b«en rcim..lucfMi, y.-t the book Uaelf i» a l.ltJo dkapHnrjM. j Jr,w«^-.tbe ««ne of which ia laid among 

Mr. Stephens la not newly ho happy in h.a ^Ic M J«» iho \Valdenae«-ia not inforior to hia Upt end JJoum. 

other works on art. We have not a few sentences as clumsy ami ^ 1 i n 

as iuartisllc as the following: — “ Kdwin Latulseer was bom in Life in th^ IM Er^yndc: a Stingy for byil. M. ^llao- 
1803, tJio year bt'fure another ammal-painter of modem note, Mr. tyno. With illustmtions (Rontledgo;. Save twit M*. Ballan- 

T. y. Cooper, and Hint event look plm*o at his father’s house, tyne’s words an^ often a great deal too Wg> ihore^ i»' eowiderabte 
No. 83 teuton Amift Htreel, Fast ('l\iriier s Queen Anne Htreet). merit in these stories. They are full of astounding (MiventuMI 
mid he was consofpu'iuW at his death in his seventy-second year.’^ and will be wijoytHl by those for Whom they are written* 

Edwin J^undsoijr’a gi’eat. populwity, however, and the iwenty-four xhe Children » Voyuye: or, a Trip in the Water Fniry, nttd’ 
reproductions, will, we have no doubt, cover a miiliitude of errors Xatty Zenter, Ixith liy Mrs. Georace Guppies (Marcus AVord). Th<;MMi 
in stylo, and render thu-ie Memoirs ono of the irioat populer of i^tories are not ueurly so good as Mre. CiipMus’s earlier cuieai, wbilh 
Ohriatiiins booL.^. ' the illustmtioDfl by Edward Duncan amt uoirisou Weir uxo aito-^ 


Jn I£i» Namet a JStori/ of the Dark Apeo, by Edward E. Hhlef , 
author of Gps and Downs ” (Sampson Low mid Go.) Mr. Ualo , 
is ah'eady known to us as on author who can write a simple but 
intoresling story. h\ I tin A’rc/nn>^thc scene of which is laid among 
the WaldenscM—is not inferior to his Up9 and Dovm, 

Life in the lied Jiriyade: a StOry for B&ye, by II. M. Ballau- 
tyno. With illustretions (Eontlcdgo^* 3ave twit Mt. Ballon,* 
tyne’a words an^ often a great detd too Wg> there' i»' consider able 
merit in these stories. They ore full of astounding miventuMl 
and will be wijoytHl by those for Whom they are written* 

The Children » Voyuye ; or, a Trip in the Water Fairy, attd’ 
! KaUy Lester, lx)th liy Mrs. Georije Guppies (Marcus AVard). Th<^ 

I stories are not ueurly so good as Mrs. CimMus’s earlier cmea wbilh 
the iUustratiuDs by Edward Duncan amt uoirisou Weir uxo aito*^ 


Enyh'dir Soiifirts: a Selection, edited by John Denuis (lung and 
Go.) Mr. Doiiiiis Ima shown groat judgment in this seieetiem. 
** It ifl designed,” he lolls us, ** for tho stmlcnt of poetry ; not for 
tho reader who takes up a volume of verse in order to poss away 
Jill iiilo hour.” And yet perhaps the chjince reader, if ho lights on 
such a volume as tliH, may in time beenmu a stiuleiitof fioetry.. At 
all overitfl, «« bees- to quoie tho line of ono of our greatest wrilm 
of stiiinels -** will luuriuur l»y the hour in foxglove bells,” wu do 
not know why n man who luis no claim to bo a student may not 
l)URs away uu idlo Lour deep in such sonnets ns these. 

Fir/ucs [mper'ed Shnh^pettre, edited by Ohai’les Knight, With 
illustrations L\ dope, It. A,, Leslie, K.A.. Moclise, TLA., 

(Virtue). Tins i» I ho iillli division of Messrs. Virtuo’s groat re- 
print of Knight s Impcntd Shakepeta^o* Tho Ljok is on gm»t a 
Mcalo, niul tho print, is so largo and eu clear, that the only diiticuiiy 
is i«) get far tMjouuh away j’rom it to rend it with iiny degi’ce of 
comfort. Tho <‘iigravluga are of very unequal merit. Jii tho pre- 
fcont Jiuinher w'o have two cxcelleut onus from pictures by Sir John 
(Jilbei-t iiud Mr, IVllie. 

JiecoUcetione if fhe Life tf CentniotB Matilda van der Eevke 
Voitnerslriiij by In r fkHigh^n'. Translated from iho tfcrnmii; 
with ail inirodiidio!! hy the Lord Ilisliop of Hath and WoUb 
(Sci‘lc\ and Fo. ) Tin’, daughter has doue ’droll in writing the 
niemoirs of ,a mother - -a woman who, while she wns a go<*d 
uiloMud a good mollier, had yet love and strength to spare for 
the. hundreds of ovphiiii.s who came beuenth her cure and lUni of 
her noble old JiivshaTid. Do shortly alter the olow of the great 
b'reueli w'ur had jbiiruJcd. a homo lor orphan children. He took iu 
thone. whoso depravity had barred to them tho doors of ninny a 
charitidjlv diRpos*-tl liovisolioUl. llofore many yews hud pussed lio 
and his wilb'liiwl a household of 375 to manage. Ills health 
wiiK deIiefiU‘, aiul on her the chief burden foil, Hhe thus doscribes 
her daily life: -** From live in tho morning until half-past ten at 
night I mu not i'roo iVom work. 1 have to order everything, to 
see after tho nu'als c\ery day, to give out work and to superintend 
it, to luvservo fruit, lo visit Ibu sick, to provide for the girls* 
sclu'ol, and cut oiit linen." Add to this that she kept all the 
u«(ccumts,br<mght- up a Imyts family of her own, and had aduisiiand 
in dqlicatc hoaUh to look after. Tho -Memoir la iutcrestiiigly 
written, and is not unworthy of such a woman. 

Tttuslrat.ed Garner of Faiiemp, by Lady Adelaide Cadognn, 
Dedicated by neriui.-BU'h to ll.lLH. Eriuce Leopold, K.G, (Somp- 


KitUy Lester, Ixitli by Mrs. licoro:© uuppjcs (Marcus wara;. 
stories are not ueurly so good os Mrs. (^iipMus’s earlier ernes wbilh 
the iUustratiuns by Edw'ord Duncan amt uaxrison Weir uxo aito*^ 
getUcT spoilt by the colouring. proa*ss through which' they have 
been put. 

A Fi'uoticnl Ti'eaiise am the Art of Llinmnatiny, by Moiceua' 
Ward, lUumiuator to the Queen, seems to ba a very complete 
nianual. Voung people who have some tnsle for art would spend.* 
with ploiisuro xuuny houre in iUumiiiatiog ” iho unctiToured* 
devices that are givon iu this book in great libundaoco. 

In the Story of the Robina, by M»i IVimnierj and in the Bttekd^ 
ofFhioers, translated from the Germuu edition, Iwth with coloured 
illustmtioiis,niid both piiblislreflbyWjiniofmiCo., we hnvorepriuta 
of old IkvouriteR. One story* is ♦* designed to lt*iich chiidrea 
tho preper troatulcirt of animals,” and in the' other are shown 
* * piety and truth triiimphant.” We oro ourselves imtuornl enough 
to like stories without a morel. Ilowt^ver, Ibt moral storieS) 
these are 11 good deal above tlie common run. 

Eusydale: a Stiny, by Tklis Scarle, author of ** Friends and 
Neighbours,” iVc. (»Seeley oml Go.) Wo have in this book a story 
of a model clergy imin, who converts n careless squire and makes- 
him all that a mud ere Ktj^iiiro ought to be. Tlio niflueuco that a 
young child has over this rough man, mid tho way in which ho 
t«nie.s him down and rclincs him, is prettily described. 

Tho Three Sisters, by Mrs. Pioring, and Marian ElUs, hy a 
“ OI<-Tgyiiiaii’*s Wife” (iioutlcdgo), may bo described tjw highly 
proper priKcs for Sundjiy Hchools. They are full of good teachings 
i»f i»ainfully good fathers and uiotlAcni who are always toady ui 
im]>ro\o iho occarion iuid to deliver a sormoii on tho shorteak 
notice. 

Thf? Story of Waterloo (Ninuno), In this littlobook is givon a- 
brief but not uninteresting account of the story of 'Waterloo. 
writer has drawn largely on Mr, Hooper’s excmlent work, and hsa 
drawn with judgment. 

Shinche ami Beryl, hy Madame de Stolz. 

Emilo Day ard (Eon t ledge). The fiicUixo of rnllkdlL|^ givim m 
this book is plcasiuit chough, while the story itself ilvptty and ' 
wholesome. Iknile [iiiyonl's illustrations >nre uimsii|By good*. 
The irenshitora work, however, has Hist becit very well done. 

Elsids Choice: a Story, by tho author ot ** May*i» GasdaaF* 
With eight illustmtioiis (Heoley). Wb'dD not like this* story' at 
all. The author might buxciy lind aomething better to dd' tnus? 
to write about tiic ftirtations of girls who are still chdkirexi wodvof 
boys who ore scarcely out of their kniisherhoekeni. When suA 

'' ^ '*!• it .t . ' 


SOU Low lUjd Co.) In this handsome volume w« have tlie fullest Inigin to* aiio the follies of those who are a few yeai* 

cxphuMitions of twputy-r.mr games oil atience. while an abiuatmnco bldcr, iustend of. having them v^ritten about, we would xiuinh 
of dlegrams ducis oil tUiiv- diagraius (*an do to cloM aiwy didiculties. ri^tluir iiavo them — 'the bi>vs, at least— *soiiiidly birched. 


Of the twcfity^fovir gtmics no fewer than twenty bearlrench uaiuea. 

Can it ^ fjio case iluil these games have been the iuviuition and 
consolation of the various factions— Boyojfet, fieimbiicoii, Im* 
poriolist, SoeisKst— that have had in turn to pgaa long years of 
exile on our shores ? To any one who is not well np in the lan- 
guage of fhtioiiecvirUch an explanatioii as the fdUenving is a Ijittlo 
aCrauge:— ** Martiagaa may be iniido in the Zodke with cards from 
the FMoator (bul'' not ifido vered) and irian the talon or pack; but ' — 

thh Imrad iSfliim i^fyteaeh oth«N neither, can those in. | beam.’ 
1^ Squatar do bo.” If, asW (teibt noL'Iifo; ^ 

whom this elegant work imamtand^ iA l^ is an 

odditio'iiaJ proof to huW bidfll^ldtitated beUmgs. 

Ift^wibr n&fi th^; uidiJhs otser^^ ho 

TrSlKiUtjheim stitt lelt; on bind 

a host of atoriee for yaniyr whlbh . we would .glodfy norico 


Fi^l Oleams f'lmi Fancyland, by Edith Milner. 'With . 
teen jjj^tratious drawn on wood by the lion. Mrs^ E. Stanhopaf 
(ilcriuiba)* ** It Bsetus to me ” says one of the childreti xa tmu' 
Dook, " that sentiment is a poor morbid thing.” K children lite 
to rekd about sucH a child os this, they are not what we taJceliliiexiL 
tobe. . 

TsU MimmOf by the antluiv of **A*Trap to Oateh ' a/Sw^ ‘ 
beam.” Witk illustrations (lloutlcdge). tm book gliH ssru'X 
taught whet should do hy showing ibsta at great 


to taught whet Hiey^ should do by showing ibsta at great 
lumeretah^ fW is m 'what they should not do. It is too olda book for young guii^ ow 


too badly written n book, we tTUst, for ymyigJadies* , 

, SixhyTioot Stmdes of Oid iSjAoidfettiHicst by Edith 
Mkry & lil^Tgak. 'With eighT platea jStegSdiiL 

will Hot Uxo Toss like-thoMi pleftsaaily writteh 
tore all about foreign schooHilb. The^ 
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nf, a$ having bo Httlo to do with the story that wo should 
itibfktihey inwflt have ft<.‘rved at hmst oiku* before. 

MMtnktt: a t%^hoolrjitT h Sfon/^ by the author of “ Aunt 
Storioe,” With twenty-four illustrations by L. Frblieh 
' (6ooley)» We fancy that little nnuds of nine or ten jeans old 
wdll 111 KO to follow MiiKgit? in all her mieitakfs. us Iiojm; that 
they iu;iy take warjiing from her, and be siiviul from at loa^t somo 
of her hluiulera. Wo canuut say much lor Mr. luolich’s illustra- 
tiouB. 

Mim Moorfi: a Tale for rrfrfo, by Oeorgiana M. (Iraik. Ilhis- 
iratod by A. W. May (Sampson Jjow and ( -o.) Mocut* id 

the now governoss whom ml the children dislike and hiiisis but 
who ends by ^vinning their love. The story, though not porliapa 
. vei7 originni, is well told. 

Oris A/iV/<r, by Mrs. R lilars.haU Ward (Remrose). We have 
over again in thia story the junnil (»f the Idle and Industrious 
Apprentice^t, with this important diUeronoii, however, t-o suit the 
requirements of our age, that in th*' end belli llio heroes <lo well. 
It strikes us as rather poorly written; bu^ ii very joulliful critic, 
to whoso judgment wo submitted it, dillbrcd from us in this. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

W E have rreoivod during the cnrr<‘ut mouth hut few Anioricaii 
books, and thoan of comparatively suiall ijih^rsst or im- 
portance. From a political point of view none is so iiiiport.'infc as 
n llluc-llook preseuttMl to GongrohS o« tlie subject of the iUibnn 
InHum3ctif)n*, couhiining u full account of the nogotia linns which 
took place between the Spanish mid Aimu'ican G(»M*rniut ntrt in 
1869, with reference to a possible armistice and ullimato roc*tg- 
nition of (Viban iiidopeiideiiee. It is remarliable th.it. the Spanish 
Miiiisttirs np])oar t<i have been more willing tiuiri luiglit have lieon 
expected to conUmiplate the abamlonuicnt of tlie most v(iluiiblo 
relic of their ouco vast 'I’rmwatlantic poscto^aioin? ; probably 
believing that its pernnuient rotimtioti, in face of the strong 
eympatliy shown by iho Americuns an a pc<»]»lo— wdiether Deinu- 
rratic syiupalhizers with slavery or Republican propagandists of 
abolition might be in power — ^witli every form of lebelliou and did- 
ettbcti<»n in Cuba, and of the iiumeuhe vlilliculty which the violent 


divisions of faction and feeling in the ialaud pre.^eutM in the way 
of conciliation, would prove impracticable. Ibit .he pvid(‘ of tie* 
♦Spanish nation was ruUM^d to tierce and forinid.tble cDullitions of 


indignation by the first rumours of such a propo.silion, and, above 
:ill, by the tiuspicioii that tiie cra/mu was to bo benight iibuiit by 
foreign iutorpiwtiou ; and iiltimalelv, us our iv-ad*.r.M loiow, llu* 
negotiation proved abortive, tlie Spanwh (lovoriiinent in.-i-tiiiglUat 
it could not treat with rebels in anus a ground absurd eiiouj:ii if 
the idea of couceding llie iinle]ienfle,neo of lln>si‘. ridxds wiuii 
eerionsly entcrtaint'd, but a very troublesome art/nmt nfuui otl 
hominmn for the Ih'esidont, wlmfio party und vv hose prcdecossoi-s 
had steadily TuainhiiiuMl tlio same pi.»siliun in regard to a nation 
jn nrnu W'hom they clu»se to denominate rrbelH. The manner in 
W'hich Iho United Suites were hampered by their own eviravngant 
pretensions during tho Givil War, and b\ pjecidmitA of ineir own 
making, uptiy turned again?*! lliom 1)> Spain, is clearly and oKeii ludi- 
crimely jxjrceptiblo in the cmirw'. of these di spiileliLs: as, for e.xauipie, 
when Spain c.oniplai Ilf* that the Gubaii rebels, lilo’ lh« J’enbm'', bud 
®pt lip aprotenrled ‘‘ < lovorument oft hibii'’ in tlie Sl.ites, with <'bv ioUH 
roteronco 1<o the (‘XpostuUitions of tim FiMleral (lovermnenl. iigainst 
tho oxifrtonce of an organized (huifeder.ile ngeiiey wliieh il eh«fse 
to call *• a department of the rebel Administ ration,” but wbieh 
never cktimed such u title or sueli powers in Knghml in a 
9i«ailar way the Fuitod Stales were liimleied recogni/ing the 
lltBUlgonta'aH a belligereut Vower, or allowing vessels llyintr the 
InAOrgimt Hag to built in or to make use of their ports ; and Spain 
'gaihw: jliinio U) F 'it appear how feelile the insurrection really 


i vritt If Icft/MfeMm, Tho despatches al^o alVord strong evideiico of 
tit^'lUxtipi^y of foreign rcsWentij to the rebellion ; .an antipathy 
\^ichb(ul||wo foar, been very much mi ligated by the ferocious 


cruelti^ iSpmwh party ; not that live rebels an' less .•'•nvago, are guilty < 
'119' tho weaker party, they liave less oppcjriimiTv of com- 1 tights sect 
milting ihoBc inos^t uneleBS and impolitic atrocUlea. The ciiiim tho aim of 1 
^eoUnetion, howover, and the negotiations to whicli it i-efers, have phy^iologio 
now become meii} matter of history, and uro IntereBling chieiiy in girls as bov; 
the light ihft dispositions of General (iront and bis sharo tho h: 

ftdvieeW/ with tlm .s:i] 
. deport of a different character, and of move last- has iuu 

ing interest iwSNrwuo, ia the latest voluiiui-' at least ihe Litesi that 
Wflf have iN5e©iy9d--Hrf''tT!te United Slates (b'ological Surveytj wh'cb is* th 
which extenda the purtiew -of iho Survey ovur the ttrritorW cd ; \ 

Montana, Idiihb, AVyuming, and iJfah. The moat intew^^jj^uv i 
tion of th;is work i-atleetat to the general render^- -is the lUwcriplion • »iidcoiicgu 

■ of morv'ola of tho Yellowstone ^’nllev, fortuoately secured 

^ — — • ‘ twenty— th 

■ ^ 0.m^ndentr httttem Ihtt Department cf State and th ITmUnl States .r 

J^inUter at Madrid, the Vonmrhr HepremtUitimn of the Uuitrd States 
ia Island «/ CntHSi and other JPapers rsbHing in CnJban Affairs; irons* by 
.smiled to the JJimse of ReprestHtutives in RenotiitiQH,, "I 

wodiiagten : Ov>vori)ro^nt Printing Ofiicc'. . LonUoiii < ^'Ubitar 9c ^ 

t Sixth .^nniiirt Rxpon of the VnUvd Stuhir ^eoloffieat^SanM^^j^s 
‘Tkrriiarirs mbra/dag pt>rtimts of Moutumi, Jdoha, fV<Ms»tnffi; 
ft Vbmof ( of propms of the F.xpV -n tioHS for (he gB 

CVmlncted uiidrr tw AutheHty^i^O } Ainm||IAt 
VYuskuigtoii: GovamnenC IVltitmgi iii 


fls a grand national park on a gigantic flc,ali), which hno bdati \ 
enticipnliMl in these.* columns. We need not, therefore, rej)eat, , > 

whttt w'o have said of tho nmivalli'd geymSjPB, bot-spnnyi,'- . ’ 
.and Hulphur basins oi’ that ex inary n'gj*m, tlie dlfi- 
covfry of which hns oiiablod the N«\v World, nch 0$ it '• 
is in nutnnil wonders of it.-j own, to outvie sonie ot tho most 
Htrihing marvels of tho Old; but may simply refer tho.srt of 
readers who did not study the volume to which wo Ihcii drew 
attention, or who wish to learn mun^ of tliese strange vagaries of 
niiliiro, to the. chapter in which Mr. llnyden deals with them. 

Tho illnst.ration.s — a pomiliar f»*atiire of Anu'rimn bluo-books-« 
though louglily executed and of the lowest arii.stic chanwilor' — douA 
ri'ally illnstrato the text, nnd give a far clearer idea of tho appear- 
j iinco of the geyflom and springs than c*Hild In*, obtained from the 
most elaborate verbal iloscriptlon, and not nufreipiently bring out 
in rcTu'f import uut details vvliich are slurn d over in sketchoB of 
more artistic purpose nnd perfect ion. They also exhibit tho gro- 
tesque resembl.Huces of basaltic rocks to human works; hero a ruin 
wdueli might in hkigland be ascribed to Roman «>r Saxon ; ht‘ru the 
rciiiuhift, llio very reality, of a Nonnan ca^th*; nnd again, pieces of 
.architecture wlii’rli ri'call the reumanta of Assyrian cities and forti- 
iictttioTia itjcovercii by Mr. liayard. li. important Iroui on indus- 
trial point of view to learn lu»w largely UmIs uf lignite, regardoil by 
Mr. llay«len as av.'iilable if net good coal, extend over the district 
W'ith w liich tho present Siir\ ey deals ; from a geological point of view, 
it is piTluips ei|uAlly interi'rttiiig to learn th-'it they appear to extend 
from the (Iretucuous into the IVrliary j^tnitn., and with their fossila 
to form . 'll ink between the two, and indicate that, in .sorno cases at 
least, they have immctliatily succeeded each other. Wo leave to 
men of scii'iice iho appreciation of Mr. Ilaydrii s vijiws. For us 
it Millices to inentiou m c.(»iiclusion tliat he rcque'^ls the scioiliJic 
yocieties of other coimtru'H, in cxcluinge tor tlie Kep*nis and speci- 
mens whicli ho is willing to send them, to furnish niin with works 
iu their pogsLSL-iou which may help to form a library for the use of 
the Pur\ ey. 

The sei'ond volume tjC tho collected w orks of Count Itumford * 

— the first, Containing his memoir, we have already noticed — is 
occupied with a numhei* of ]>np<‘i‘s luul tracts on topics of inHural 
phil osophv', chietly^ reJaiing to the nut are and Jaws <»f lioot, several 
of whicli were read befoiolhe Royal Society nnd Jii-^Utules ofeorre- 
flponding rank aln\>ad. The writer s views are conqiletoly 

obsolete — as where hi* siippi>se» that a cold bndy not nunvly 
abshncls heat fivm wanner nei'dibonis, hut acliially r,idintes cold; 
•HomeliineH, us iu tJie papi*r on the den.'^ity of \v:tli*r jn.d alxive *ho 
freezing-point, lliey contain tlie germ, or more than the }jenu, of 
modern discoveries ; bat the ri*ceut [U’* »gi tvs t>f knowledge or of 
theory t»n .‘^cieiitilic subjects gencTally, ami esjiecially on (.’tuiat 
Uimilbrtrs favourite, topic, has left liim .**0 far behind that his 
treaust.*s have for thi^ most part only an lii.-torieal value or in- 
lorc.'^t. lint his essays on the, oonsmiiptiou of fuel ami tho con- 
alruction of fire[)liiced still deserve tho attention of a generation 
which ha.H not leanit, and evi-ii under tlie pressure of enorimais 
prices is md vt l learning, to cmistrnet its chinmevs <u :is> to <»btain 
Inilf tlic In’a1 given «,»ut by the fuel consumed to warm iln roiiins or 
Cook ita food. 

A liltk; treatise, jq tlie form of n ihnlo^nif bid.wecn ieacJier and 
pupil, on the iiM* of Urn voice f may Ik- .«=♦ vviceable to others 
neshh-.'* *'ing»'r.’!‘ and actors and other iiroI'esMoual siiident'*, tiiongh 
vve iloubt wJi'dher it wall receive much aili‘nlioii in any i>lher 
qnaiters. In Ainericau schools what is called “ declamation ” is 
tauglit as a neces.'^nvy accomplisliinent and an eS’*! ntijil part rl'a 
complete education ; ami Mr. Dariiell’s voliiiin; may timl m.iivj 
frtv**ur there lliiiii here. To tln*ac, liowi-ver, vviio are aw'ure how 
valuable and how rare an aecoinpli'^hineiit is tlie art of ri*ftdiiig 
aloud, reciting, or delivering tho sluu’test and simplest re]dy to a 
toii.4 or coinjiliiuent in public, the. Anierleaii pnictiee may hi.vm to 
li.avc its merit®, and Inis slighl volume, to havn claims on popular 
notice. 

Dr. Ifiarl.e, in a practical treatise which c.vniiut ho too earnestly 
rwoiuiuended to liie utlenlion of those elders of eithci- sox whe 
are guilty of i*ncouraging the y'oimger Tuemher.s td' tho Wuniaii'r; 
Rights s*Tt ill the folly of pursuing a iiuisci dine education with ' 
tho aim of fwilowiug a masculmc proh'i sinn, diw:ii>si.‘s at length the 
phy Biological reasons wjiioh render it dangeriiiis to work young 
girls as boys are I'.vpecled to work : and he points tuit how largo a 
sharo tho habit uf educating the two fw'xes on the simo system mid 
with the saino degTce, of exacting slrictness and emulous competi- 
tion has had in rendering Aineneaii women unfit to be wives and 
mothers, ami biingiug aboni that early lo**.s of heulLh and Ixiauty 
which is their chunicti^rlstic. Uc i.-^ not bold enough to deny that 
girls can loam what boys can, or cim Jit tiu rn.sHhes for the somu 
j pur.HuitB. Ihit every imui who knows anything 4>f school work 
! andcollegu work, wid admits Dr. UlarkeV pw-inishcs, must draw that 
conclusion for himself. Grantod that, girls from fouileen to 
Iwunty^— tlie criUcal period of eiiucation- - can only work at ibfe most 

* The Complete fCorhs of Count Rmnford, Vel. 3. Rc»^tun : Yhililishad 
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